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Silk and Merino Walking Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—This costume consists of a high- 
necked plain waist, skirt, and over-skirt—all of 
gray silk. ‘The skirt iy trimmed with embroid- 
ery and side-pleated ruches, as shown by the il- 
lustration. ‘The over-skirt and waist are trimmed 
with black lace and side-pleated ruches. Black 
velvet belt and sash. Bonnet of black figured lace 
trimmed with field flowers ; black velvet strings. 

Fig. 2.—‘This costume is made of violet, me- 
rino, and consists of paletot, over-skirt, skirt, 
and sash. The skirt is trimmed 
with rnffles and folds of the mate- 
rial, which are piped with silk of a 
darker shade, The over-skirt and 
paletot are trimmed with folds and 
silk fringe. Belt and sash of the 
material. Gray English straw bon- 
net, trimmed with violet crépe de 
Chine and violet flowers. 








MINCE PIES. 
** CYEASON of mists «and mellow 
fruitfulness,” says Keats, 
meaning just such a late, luxurious 
autumn as the last has been. Look- 
ing at it solely from the stand-point 
of the oven, [ rejoice in it with 
hopes for the future, which extend 
to the thawy, sugar-making days 
of next April. Are not these mild 
days the very ones for chopping of 
suet and apples, grinding spice, and 
seeding raisins, to say nothing of 
roasting turkeys and compounding 
chicken salads (of white pork and 
wine; of these more anon)? Chop- 
ping-trays resound from one end of 
town to the other. A gentleman, 
essaying a Inorning call, was met 
with the excuse from the matron 
of the honse that she was in the 
midst of a barrel of mince-meat and 
couldn't leave it ; an inference which 
sounded superfluous as the message 
was delivered. However, the house- 
keepers of our town don’t get so 
literally in medias res as this naive 
confession would suggest. While 
nipping at citron and stealing raisins 
at various kitchen-tables the follow- 
ing items of wisdom about mince 
pies have been poured into my ears, 
which I’m by no means loth to 
share with amateurs like myself. 
To gain the proper subdued blend- 
ing of flavor, mince should be made 
in quantities to last the season 
through, for the first taste is by no 
means best. Mighty stone jars, 
ranged beneath the pantry shelf, or 
fifty-pound firkins, are the best re- 
ceptacles ; but don't be dismayed at 
thought of the labor required to fill 
them. ‘Che chopper is a barbarous 
invention when any thing more than 
breakfast hash is contemplated. 
The sausage- grinder is fed with 
apples and meat, and turns out in 
half an hour all that is wanted for 
the fifty-pound firkin, Author’ 
differ as to the proportion of fruit 
and beef to be used, some suggest- 
ing twice as much meat as apple, 






















It used to be a wonder to me why people in- 
sisted that mince pies were unhealthy. No 
dreams or heart-burn followed the savory tri- 
angles served at humo, in which neither spice 
nor fruit were lacking in tasteful quantity. But 
the mystery was solved the other day in reading 
a standard recipe, which exacted a pint of Cape 
wine, a pint of brandy, the same of cider, a 
quarter of a pound of nutmegs, ounces of cloves 
and mace, and pounds of citron and candied 
orange-peel as additions to six pounds of mince- 
meat, besides suet enough to tnrn one’s stomach 
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others equal parts of each. ‘The 
























































best rule is one-thirl beef, one- 






























































third apple, one-third mixed fruit. 
Tam happy to say that for econom- 
pies it is not necessary to 18e 
beef tongues at a dollar or two a 
piece, but excellent ones can he 
made of any tender pieces, provided 
they are ground fine enough. ‘The heart is good 
material if the fat is taken off, and I have heard 
of ox-tails put to the same use. A mélange of 
hearts, tails, and tongues is my favorite sub- 
stance—well boiled and skimmed, with the liquor 
boiled down till it jellies. Sound tart apples arg 
best, say golden russets or greenings, Reduce 
these as nearly to meal as possible, and Parhoj] 
the mince with the sugar, cider, and prese ; 
emptyings used, skimming well 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Sire Warkinc Dress, 
if the previous indigestibles did not do it. The 
recine came from a clerical - feminine source, 
and it has been a source of wonder since that 
the reverend husband of this housekeeper ever 
entertained liberal views ou the destiny of the 
| human race after being regaled with these dys- 
| peptic dainties. My dear madam, a French 
| cook, even ® cordon blen, would never deal out 
Cook, © rankly. ‘These heavy, indigestible black 
spices 8° + mince pies are the vulgarities, the 
cakes a" 











pounds of beef, 15 of apples, scalded and 
ed hot with the meat, to which add 2 pounds 
of seedless raisins, 114 pounds of seeded and 
chopped layer raisins, 114 pounds of whole 
raisins, 3 pounds of nice brown sugar (this being | 
sweeter than refined), 2 pounds of preserved | 
frnits of any kind, 1 pound each of citron and 
candied fruit, 1 pint of brandy, a quart each of 
cider, maple sirup, and California port (which 
is one of the purest, strongest wines to be found 
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one spoonful of orange powder, or clove, or one 
nutmeg; powder five large crackers, and boil up 
with the mince for twenty minutes. Pour into 
a square cake-pan three inches deep, and bake 
quickly till brown on the top. This is cut in 
slices and eaten without paste, either for des- 
sert or tea. A very delicious preparation is 
made with the liquor draiped from several quarts 
of old mince wel boiled, strained through flan- 
nel, and added to a box of gelatine, with half 
the usual quantity of water used for jelly. The 
blended flavors make a jelly of unsurpassed rich- 
ness. Or mince free from fat may be stirred 
into calves-foot jelly or gelatine just as it boils 
up, and set to cool into a marbled mass, which 
is not hard to dispose of. Invalids who can not 
eat pastry enjoy mince in this way. No suet is 
necessary or allowable in these forms of prepar- 
ing mince. Rose-water may be used for wine 
by those who scruple at the latter, and crackers 
or gelatine will supply the place of suet, though 
such mince does not keep so long. A healthy - 
mince is made without any enriching of fat, and 
half a pint of thick cream added to a pie before 
beking. When pier are eaten cold, fat salt pork 
as beter than suet, and is no bad substitute at 
any time. But this talk of substitutes is enough, 
as I am not trying to prove the identity of mat- 
ter in all its forms. 


A FLOWER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Tue blossom of a blissful year, 
A thing of tender hopes and sighs; 
The June sun sparkled on her head, 
And the content of June’s blue skies 
Laughed in the lustre of her eyes. 





And through the frosty season still 
Round her the summer lingered nigh, 

Summer and sweetness and delight— 
Till some great angel, passing by, 
Saw her and bore her to the sky. 


© happy spirit, on thy breast 
Cherish the little blossom well, 
For nowhere blows a lovelier 
In all heaven's deepest, dearest dell 
Of amaranth and asphodel! 





——Saturpay, January 7, 1871. 





WH Our next Number will contain an extra- 
vzed Supplement, with a choice variety of patterns 
of Ladies’ Cashmere and Beaver Sacques ; Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Knitted, Netted, and 
Crocheted Capes, Shawls, Mantelets, Collars, Fack- 
ets, Hoods, Petticoats, Frocks, Leggings, Under- 
Vests, Gloves, Boots, Slippers, etc. ; Gentlemen's 
Water proof Hunting Coats ; Knitted, Netted, and 
Crocheted Trimmings, etc. 

QP Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Worth 
Basque Walking Suit, on page 4, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-frve Cents cach. For the complete | 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 15 of this Number, 





OUR FOURTH VOLUME. 


ITH the present Number Harper's Bazar 
enters nr<. the fourth year of its exist- 
ence. 1% seems only the other day since it made 
ats first appearance in the newspaper arena, mod- 
estly soliciting that patronage from the public 
and good-will from its contemporaries which 
have been so-generously accorded, and behold! 
the frosts of winters have already settled on its 
head, and it is beginning to be reckoned as a 
veteran in journalism, And now, at the begin- 
ning of this new year, it can only reiterate its 
thanks to friends and patrons for their kind sup- 
port, and its pledges to continue to deserve it by 
unflagging enterprise and energy, 

We are happy to announce that our new vol- 
ume promises even to surpass its predecessors 
in its varied features of interest. Our relations 
abroad are such that the European war, which 
some predicted would cripple our resources, far 
from affecting us in the least, has only stimu- 
lated us to greater effort; and an examination 
of our files will prove that never has the Bazar 
been more brilliant, useful, and prosperous than 
during the last few months. Fi 

In addition to the favorite Supplements, for 
the convenience of our readers, we have pub- 
lished, from time to time, at the low price of 
twenty-five cents, cut paper snit patterns, which 
have been eagerly welcomed by the public. Our 
pages have been rich with illustrations from the 
best home and foreign artists; our stories, po- 
ems, and essays have been from the pens of the 
best living authors; and neither money nor 
pains have been spared to make the Bazar what 
it aspires to be—the most attractive illustrated 
family newspaper in the world. While it has 
never hesitated strongly to express opinions and 
give counsel on all social topics, it has avoided 
sectarian and political discussion, believing that 
it would thereby attain more wide-spread use- 
falness, and be more instrumental in promoting 
the harmony which should reign unbroken at 
the fireside. 

Our new volame will preserve all the attrac- 
tions of the former ones, with as many more as 
we can procure for the amusement and instruc- 

tion of our readers. A new novel by the favor- 


ite author, Mre. Mucock-Cratx, is commenced 
in the present Number, and other serial stories 
of merit will be given in the course of the year. 
The charming series of social essays, ‘‘ Manners 
upon the Road,” will be continued, as well as 
the piquant articles by ‘Gail Hamilton” and 
other popular writers. The fashion and pattern 
departments will receive special care, and the 
newest styles will be published simultaneously 
with their appearance in Europe. Nothing will 
be neglected, in short, that will tend to make 
the paper both readable and practically useful. 

With these assurances we take leave of our 
friends and readers, wishing them, with all our 
hearts, a Happy New Year. 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


HE year 1870, which ushered in a new 
decade, has finished its allotted hours and 
silently passed away. But it has left much be- 
hind it that can never pass away, either from 
the memory or the experience of the world. 
Within its narrow compass events of the first 
magnitude have been crowded, nor is it an in- 
duigence of fancy to say that the ultimate re- 
sults of these events can hardly be exaggerated. 
Such changes as have occurred in Europe 
can not be confined to Europe alone. No part 
of the civilized world can be exempt from their 
influence, for the time has gone by when these 
great changes could take place in the interna- 
tional relations of the nations immediately con- 
cerned without producing a most sensible effect 
on the condition of other nations. The fact is 
that the present revolution in Europe, while in- 
volving much of the local and conventional in 
Enropean affairs, is a revolution on a broad 
scale of thoughts, traditions, and usages that 
must vitally affect the industrial and social in- 
terests of both hemispheres. Whether France 
is to retain its old territory intact may be sim- 
ply a foreign question. But the colossal de- 
velopment of Germanic strength, the sturdy 
prowess that represents, and even embcdies, far 
more than military greatness, while it trans- 
forms kingdoms into a massive empire, the 
sudden though long-expected unification of 
Italy, the positions of Russia and England, 
the new problems in international law, the end- 
less chafing against treaties that set up diplo- 
matic inventions against the outgrowth of nat- 


ural energies—these facts make the revolution | 


in Europe a revolution of the world. Not since 
the Reformation have events occurred of such 
transcendent significance ; nor is it likely that 
the nineteenth century, so fruitful in startling 
surprises, will again witness any series of won- 
ders comparable with them in moral and polit- 
ical grandeur. 

The strength of civilization—so it seems at 
the first glance—is passing into arms and ar- 
mies. One might argue that military skill is 
subordinating all art and science to itself, and 
that man as a figher is far outgrowing man as 
a thinker and worker, Yet this is a very false 
view of the matter. Men are now mighty in 
war because they are so much mightier in 
peace. These marvelous inventions that make 
war so terribly certain as the climax of horrors ; 
these quick outpourings of nations against na- 
tions; this fierce and fiery carnage; this last 
Apocalypse of the pale horse and his rider— 
shall we put all this to the account of whr? 
Shall we say that this spectacle, rising to a 
height unreached before of painful sublimity, 
is merely due to savage passions, to a raging 
lust for blood, and to that execrable ambition 
which would rather reign in hell than serve in 
heaven? Years of peace, industries of peace, arts 
of peace, the culture and achievements of peace, 
have enabled men to be so formidable to their 
brother men in the array of battle. Viewed in 
this light, the conflict now waging in Europe 
may teach the world some useful lessons. Such 
celerity of movement, such immense concen- 
tration of physical force, such wholesale de- 
struction of property, and, above all, sach hor- 
rible slaughter of human life, are well calcu- 
lated to make us feel that men are fast becom- 
ing too powerful to be the antagonists of one 
another, Or if the world, perchance, is not yet 
ready for this wholesome truth, it is certainly 
getting its eyes open to the fact that war, as 
a hasty resort of offended pride and transient 
whime, is not only the gtossest of blunders, but 
the worst of crimes. 

It is vain to hope that wars will cease at any 
near day. But, nevertheless, much is gained 
when the stern facts of the age compel kings 
and statesmen to be profoundly thoughtful be- 
fore they assumo its vast risks. The civilized 
man of our time is a fearful creatare. No 
doubt physical force is not a very elevated senti- 
ment, and yet it is a sentiment as now organ- 
ized in uational life. No doubt there are better 
motives than fear and its appeals to the self- 
preserving instincts, but, as the world is govern- 
ed, it is well to allow them all possible scope of 
action, Beyond this we have not in the pres- 
ent century much to expect. But it is a great 
gain to the prospective welfare of the human 
race to have this solid basis of progregs in the 
direction of a peaceful policy. And if the 
memorable year 1870 should teach the ‘world 
this important lesson, that the growth in art and 
science, in the resources of wealth, and in the 





materia agencies of power, hns immeasurably 
increased the evils of war, who can believe that 
any fact of this wonderful century will surpass 
it in that practical wisdom which comes direct- 
ly home to the sensibilities of mankind? 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Rolling Stones and PAoss. 


Y DEAR SOLOMON,—When I was a 
very little boy—and how long ago that 
was, my son!—I remember that my uncle 
Obed came home from sea one day, and, as 
usual, delighted all the children with the most 
wonderful and romantic tales of travel. I have 
observed that there is always one uncle in the 
family who is the favorite of the young people, 
to whom they carry their confidences, consult- 
ing him upon important points of tops and 
kites, telling him all their jokes, and listening 
eagerly to all of his—an uncle who is only a 
larger boy than the rest, and with whom they 
are on the most perfect terms, because his heart 
never grows old. But dear and welcome as he 
is to the children, this good uncle is always 
treated with a kind of pity by the parents, as if 
to them, also, he were only a larger boy, and 
ought to be a little ashamed of himself because 
he had not become a man. It is pleasant even 
now to remember how gladly Uncle Obed used 
to slip away from the company of the elders 
8s soon as it was proper, and join us children, 
shonting and rollicking all the more from the 
previous constraint. How much he knew! 
How much he had seen! How much he could 
do! It seems to me that Uncle Obed was one 
of the most valuable members of society I ever 
knew. 

But that fs painfully different from the view 
of him which I remember to have heard very 
soberly expressed at home: 

“My dear,” my aunt Dorothy would say to 
my uncle Jahiel, “your brother Obed is com- 
ing to dinner to-day.” 

“Ah! is he?” my uncle used to answer, with 
alittle shrug. ‘‘ Poor Obed!” and after a few 
minutes he would say, as if it disposed of the 
whole subject, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” ; 

I heard this remark so often that I could not 
help wondering what it meant. Nobody ever 
took the trouble to explain it; but every body, 
after smiling and shrugging and speaking with 
a half contemptuous pity, ended by saying, 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” Good 
Uncle Obed is a rolling stone no longer, and for 
many a year the moss has grown over him. 
Do you remember, my boy, those tender and 
beautiful lines of Holmes; 

“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that we have pressed 
In thelr bloom, 
And the names we loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 
And if my uncle Obed had lived long enough to 
read that lovely poem of the young Holmes, T 
know how significantly he would have repeated 
another stanza: 
“And if I should live to be 
‘The last leaf upon the troe 
In the spring, 
Let them langh as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling.” 

There are a great many people who accept 
my uncle Jahiel’s philosophy, and shake their 
heads with grawty as they say that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss. But are you sure that 
it is a true remark, my dear Solomon? Look 
at my dear uncle Obed himself. If ever there 
were arolling stone, I think that it was he. He 
kept going around the world, and coming home 
again, and starting again, and arriving again, 
until he seemed to my eager imagination to 
smell of all the various countries which he had 
seen. He was a cosmopolite, a citizen of the 
world, although in those days I did not under- 
stand what those words meant; and when the 
publications of the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge Society in England began, and my aunt 
Dorothy bought them all, and placed them 
preciously upon her shelves, and commended 
them warmly to her neighbors, J was puzzled 
to know why she was so full of admiration for 
& foreign society of useful knowledge while she 
could not express pity profound enough for her 
brother-in-law Obed, who was a domestic s0- 
ciety of the same kind. 

If Uncle Obed was a rolling stone, he was 
mossed all over. Chinese moss and South 
American moss and East Indian moss and 
New Holland moss and European and African 
moss clung to him every where. One talk 
with him was better than a quarter’s schooling 
in geography. He made the “ Arabian Nights” 
real, and the Scripture stories have always been 
a hundredfold more intelligible to me since he 
told me about the camels and the palm-trees 
and the turbans and the desert, as we lay on 
summer mornings stretched upon the hay-mow 
in the old barn at Beechey, with the great doors 
open, and the air drawing through. Then at 
table, if we wanted to know where any thing 
came from, Uncle Obed could always tell; and 
often, from a half feeling that Aunt Dorothy was 
unjust to him, although too young to under- 
stand why, I put the most perplexing questions 
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to her: “‘Aunt Dorothy, does pepper grow on 
a tree or a shrub?” “Aunt Dorothy, what is 
allspice ?” “‘ Aunt Dorothy, does mustard come 
from Sumatra?” “ Aunt Dorothy, is this Tark's 
Island salt, and where is Turk’s Island?” Aunt 
Dorothy, of course, could not answer. She be- 
came still more dignified as she said, “ Well, 
my dear—really—Sumatra, pepper, Turk's Isl- 
and —well—yes—however— Yon ought to 
know such things from your geography. I am 
astonished ; I fear that you don’t study as care- 
fully as boys should;” and my aunt Dorothy 
looked at me reprovingly. But I was not 
troubled, and said, simply: ‘*Do you know, 
Uncle Obed?” and then came such a delight- 
ful stream of knowledge that I should -have 
thought Aunt Dorothy would have been drowned 
init. But she merely looked with profound pat- 
ronage at her brother-in-law Obed, and when he 
was gone she said, with that same wretched ex- 
pression of contempt, ‘‘ Poor Uncle Obed ! what 
a pity that he is such a rolling stone!” 

My uncle Jahiel, her husband, was not a roll- 
ing stone. He was a meek, formal, dry person, 
who would as soon sit upon a hot stove as lie 
upon a hay-mow. His hat was always smooth. 
ly brushed ; his gloves were always proper ; his 
boots always shone. He probably had never 
dared to reflect upon the consequences of com- 
ing down in the morning unshaved ; and an in- 
clination to wear a colored shirt, if I could im- 
agine it to have occurred to him, would have 
seemed to him nothing less than a device of 
Satan. Twice on Sundays he went to church, 
and his behavior there was what Uncle Obed 
solemnly described as ‘‘spick and span.” In 
fact, my uncle Jahiel lived as ever under his 
great task-mistress’s eye, “which her name,” 
my dear Solomon, was Dorothy. He went to 
his office and he returned. He went upon a 
respectable little summer journey to some re- 
spectable watering-place, where he did the most 
proper things with the most proper people. But 
I dov’t believe he knew whether the Calmuck 
Tartars lived in Borneo or Caraccas; and if I 
had asked him whether quiddities came fromthe 
shores of the Popocatepetl, I suppose he would 
have answered, with my aunt Dorothy's wis- 
dom, ‘‘ My dear, if you studied your geography 
more carefully yon would know.” 

What kind of moss had Uncle Jahiel ac- 
quire? He had certainly not rolled around 
the world. He rolled up stairs and down in 
his own house, and to his office and home again. 
Figuratively speaking, of the two stones the roll- 
ing one, my uncle Obed, was softly variegated 
and tinted with beautiful moss, He was pic- 
turesque and delightful. But the steady one, 
my uncle Jahiel, was a bald, blank, hard mo- 
notony. I discovered afterward that what was 
really meant by the proverb which condemned 
the good Obed was that he was what is called 
shiftless; that he took no root; he was never 
an alderman, nor in the way of being one; and 
he made no money. But how was he shiftless? 
Besides all the knowledge which had clung to 
him, and which made him so interesting, he 
had great practical skill, He was forever mend- 
ing little things. If my aunt Dorothy's Japan 
vase was knocked off the mantel, ang it usually 
encountered that fate about once a year, Uncle 
Obed fitted it so perfectly, and repaired it so 
thoroughly, that it was new again. If any thing 
was wrong in the laundry or in the water-pipes, 
if the casters came off the chairs, if a bit of 
veneering was to be put delicately upon a con- 
spicuous part of a sofa or a chair, who but Un- 
cle Obed was equal to the emergency? But 


. he did it all so quietly, so lazily indeed, so as 


if he were doing nothing whatever, that Aunt 
Dorothy was only the more vexed; and I have 
heard her say, “Brother Obed, you know the 
old proverb about the rolling stone. What a 
useful man you might have been!” 

Here was a man full of useful and interest- 
ing knowledge and practical skill in a thousand 
ways—beloved by children, and a manly, hon- 
orable companion for them—enriched with ex- 
perience and wide observation ; in fact, a stone 
covered with moss, but theoretically barren be- 
cause he was a rolling stone. Aunt Dorothy, 
when she quoted the proverb, I can see now, 
meant by moss, money. Experience, useful- 
ness, the best influence, the most delightful 
and generous qualities, were nothing if they 
did not produce money. And, my dear boy, 
yon will find that many of the old sayings 
which people quote with such a fine and final 
air, if you test them resolutely, leave only the 
same mean residuum. As if money were the 
only valuable thing in the world! When old 
Jack Midas died it was said of him that he had 
given up his life to making money. It was 
exactly true. He had exchanged his life— 
that is, all that makes life inspiring and de- 
lightful—for money. Uncle Obed once went 
to John Midas, and said: ‘“ Mr. Midas, I wish 
you would subscribe to the fund for the hos- 
pital for seamen’s orphans.” ‘* My dear Obed,” 
said Jack, ‘nothing would give me greater 
pleasure ; but while I have seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars lying in bank uninvested it would 
be wrong for me to do it.” Jack Midas, you 
see, was not a rolling stone like my poor uncle. 

It is just as untrue a proverb in other spheres; 
and, indeed, it seems to me that the rolling 
stones gather all the moss, Materially we see 
what it does in the case of Uncle Obed, and 
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* rolling stone has gathered ! 
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spiritually or intellectually you may see it in 
Elmer, the scholar. His mind is forever roll- 
ing. It has rolled through the literature of his 
own language, and through that of every oth- 
er. It is a bee of the widest flight, and it 
hives what store of honey! ‘Ihe clover, and 
every kind of blossom, yield their very soul of 
sweet to this endless rover; and what is his 
various and beautiful learning, in all poetry 
and history and science, but the moss that the 
And Pastor, whose 
mind courses through every religion in human 
experience, and is so enriched with charity and 
humility—there, too, is a rolling stone, but how 
softly and tenderly mossed. Look at it, Sol- 
omon : here is some village girl who never went 
beyond the hill, and whose time is too busy 
for reading. How simple, how sweet, how 
lovely her life may be! It is she of whom the 
poet sings whom Dr. Juhnson quotes in his 
** Journey to the Hebrides,” I think it is: 
“Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound: 
‘All at ber wheel the village maiden sings, 
Nor, as she turns the busy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicisaitude of things.” 

Is she a wiser and richer human being than she 
who does revolve it—the stone that, rolling, gath- 
ers the moss? 

My, uncle Obed surely did not live in vain if 
he had done nothing but impress me, and “or- 
ever, with a sense of the relative value of tiings. 
I learned from him that it is not the thing but 
the appearance of the thing that disturbs the 
Aunt Dorothys in this world. ‘Oh, brother 
Obed,” she used to say, ‘how can you lie on 
that hay-mow all the morning so intolerably 
lazy?” Yet Uncle Obed had not only mended 
the ox-stalls and put the grain-bins in order, but 
as we sat upon the hay he had given me such 
lessons as no schoolmaster ever gave. Uncle 
Juhiel during the same time sat snugly in a 
chair by his office desk drowsing over a news- 
paper, and watching his clerks. Then at three 
o'clock, as Aunt Dorothy said, he came home 
from business. There was no laziness about 
Jahiel, she remarked; he was a man of regu- 
larity and of useful habits; he had no shiftless 
ways. Poor Obed was incurable, and he was 
a melancholy example of the truth that rolling 
stones gather no moss. 

You were mistaken, Aunt Dorothy; he gath- 
ered not only the rich moss of-experience and 
character while he lived—the edges of any pos- 
sible conceit and selfishness quite smoothed away 
by knocking about—but now that he is gone, his 
very memory is delicately mossed with affection 
and soft regret. I do not commend him as an 
example, dear Solomon; for I think we had all 
better try to be nobly ourselves, and not some- 
body else. But I do commend him as an illus- 
tration that every kind of character and tem- 
perament may be most honorable and useful, 
and that a man is not to be pitied because he 
“as not the gift of making money. 

Yours, in that comfortable faith, 
As Ovp Bacuztor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


Soup colored gros grain, poult de soie, and 
faille, heavily repped and of the palest hues, 
are the favorite materials for evening dresses 
this season. Shell pink, ciel blue, pearl, chrys- 
oprase green, guano gray, and the delicate 
Frou Frou tints of buff are the colors shown. 
‘These choice colors in fine qualities of repped 
silk cost from $6 to $7 50 a yard. Very hand- 
some corded silks are also sold for $4 a yard, 
but the rare shades now in vogne are not found 
among them. Still lower priced than this is'a 
line of silks, costing from $2 50 a yard to $3 50, 
of thin, uneven quality, detected readily by hold- 
ing the fabric before the light. The cord, how- 
ever, is heavier than is usual in ordinary silks, 
and the pearl, pink, lilac, and buff shades are 
very good. As evening dresses are not subject- 
ed to hard wear, many ladies have these inferior 
silks lined and made into very pretty dresses. In 
buying cheap silks for evening wear select always 
neutral tints, or quiet, subqued colors, and avoid 
bright blue, green; and cherry, as gas-light will 
gradually bring out the full beauty of delicate 
colors, while it darkens bright ones, or else makes 
them too glaring. 

Of the fancy silks shown the reversible striped 
gros grains are the only novelty. ‘These havo 
satin stripes two inches wide of rose-color altern- 
ating with white on one side of the fabric, while 
the reverse side- has black stripes on white, or 
else two shades of violet or of purple are used 
with white. These are $7 50 a yard. Other 
striped silks are shown at various prices, begin- 
ning as low as $1 75 a yard. All figured silks, 
except the novelty just mentioned and the rich 
satin brocades, are reduced in price. $2 a yard 
buys very pretty white silk with blue, mauve, 
Tose, or green stripes half an inch wide. Solid 
colored silks are still expensive, and will become 
more so. : 

Satins are much used this year in conjunction 
with transparent materials, ‘such as Chambery 
gauze and white muslin. Velvets, both cut and 
uncut, are shown in the light fashionable colors, 
but are not so popular as gros grains. 


MANNER OF MAKING. 


Contrary to prediction, low corsages are again 
in favor. ‘Ihey are straight around the neck, 
falling low off the shoulders, instead of the three- 
quarter square neck with shonider-straps worn 


_ last year. Round waists are entirely superseded 


~and narrow white velvet ribbon. 





by points back and front. Sometimes only one 
dart and a sort of side form are seen in the front 
of pointed waists, but for fleshy figures there are 
two and even three darts. ‘I'hg points are very 
sharp, slender, and three or four inches long. 
A double ‘cord is the prettiest finish for them. 
Lace or fringe is often attached to the points, to 
imitate basques, or match the flounces of the 
skirt, but this has a poor effect. A silk lacing 
fastens the dress bebind. By way of variety the 
back of low corsages hus sometimes a postillion 
basque instead of a point, but the pointed front 
is de rigueur. The sleeve for such waists is the 
merest puff or band. ‘The ornament is a bertha 
of folds of tulle, or of the material of the trim- 
ming. ‘lhese are called Grecian folds, and give 
beautiful round fullness to the bust. 

High corsages have the neck cut down in deep 
points in the back as well as front. Unless the 
shoulders are very plump and b-cad, and the back 
very straight, this fashion is unbecoming, as it 
gives the appearance of a hollow between the 
shoulder-blades. Belts are dispensed with, and 
the front of the waist is pointed, while the back 
has a full-pleated postillion basque, or is finished 
in a long, flat, square-cornered coat-tail. The 
sleeve is the duchess, trimmed to the elbow, and 
just wide enough to show the white silk lining 
and ribbon quilling inside. 

The novelty of the season is a basque with 
two side forms, designed by Worth, the Parisian 
dress-maker. It is as much in favor for full dress 
as for plainer house costumes. ‘The seams in the 
back break up the round fullness of figures that 
are too stout, and give a tapering appearance. 
An illustration of this graceful corsage is given 
on the fourth page of the present Number. 

‘The only sash worn with points and postillions 
is sewed in with the seams under the arms, and 
knotted loosely below the centre of the postillion, 
or just defines the edge of the sharp point. 

‘Trains of the immoderate length worn two 
years ago have disappeared. Ladies who re- 
fused to give them uplast winter are now having 
demi-trains about sixty inches long, The new- 
est fancy is to cut the three straight back widths 
of the skirt half a yard longer than the side 
widths next them, giving a square train, and 
trimming the long widths with a pleated flounce, 
which, extending up the sides to the waist, has 
the effect of a court train. A skirt of this kind, 
with a corsage pointed in front, the back ina 
long, slender basque, is very becoming to a stout 
person. More slender ladies, who delight in 
ample draperies, prefer the court train over a 
short skirt. Of the short petticoat but three 
breadths are of silk, the front and side gores ; 
while the back widths covered by the train are of 
cambric, ‘The train is trimmed all around and 
up to the belt, and is fastened securely to the un- 
der-skirt at the sides. The short skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles straight across almost to the belt, 
and a row of bows extends up the sides. 

‘The style rivaling court trains in popularity is 
@ domi-trained skirt, with overlapping flounces to 
the knee, and a graceful over-skirt. A beautiful 
model of this skirt is seen on the fourth page of 
this Number, 


TRIMMINGS, 


Velvet raffles an eighth of a yard wide, put 
on in scanty gathers, trim the handsomest silks 
of the season. ‘I'he velvet is exactly the shade 
of the dress. Pink, blue, pearl-color, anu clear 
green velvet flounces are exceedingly admired ; 
but the shadowy gray silks, and the undefined 
pale tea-rose, apricot, and écru tints are not ef- 
fective in velvet. For the latter there is nothing 
80 pretty as ruffles of the material of the dress, 
alternating with lace or pleated muslin flounces. 

-The duchess point lace and the stronger 
Bruges are greatly used for trimming colored 
silks and white muslin dresses, They have thick 
Honiton figures wrought on the lightest meshes. 

China crape is so frail that it is no longer in 
first favor for tunics, but is retained as garniture 
in the way of festooned drapery and flounces 
with fringed edges. 


TARLATAN, TULLE, AND GAUZE. 


Tn thin fabrics for ball dresses white remains 
in favor and tarlatan is the popular material. 
The prettiest white tarlatans, copied from an im- 
ported model, have demi-trained skirts of coarse 
white net, trimmed with ten tarlatan flounces. 
‘The flounces made double of the tarlatan are 
nearly two fingers deep when doubled, and have 
a white silk cord, or feathered braid, or satin 
ribbon near the edge, to suggest a hem. They 
have one-third extra fullness, are gathered in a 
plain seam, and each flounce laps half-way over 
the one below it. A gathered ruche of tarlatan 
heads the upper flounce, and a similar one edges 
the skirt. The long, simply shaped over-skirt is 
draped behind, and reaches to the upper tlounce. 
The low pointed corsage is of whité silk plainly 
covered with tarlatan. Flowers around the neck, 
sleeves, and as a chatelaine looping the left side, 
are the only garniture. White tulle dresses are 
similarly made, but trimmed with pleated flounces 
Tarlatan dress- 
es, partly made, with the trimming basted on, 
are brought out in boxes. Some short dancing 
dresses, suitable for very young ladies, are among 
these. The dress proper is white tarlatan, plain 
or dotted, with three pleated tarlatan ruffles 
pinked on the edges, and separated by a row of 
silk embroidery. With trimming for over-skirt, 
waist, and sash, the price varies from $20 to $25. 
Others, also white, have folds of rose, blue, or 
arsenic green tarlatan heading white pleated 
flounces: price $15 to $20. 

White Chambery gauze, trimmed with black 
lace and decorated with crimson roses, describes 
a handsome design for ball dress, Some white 
gauzes eighteen inches wide are sold for $l a 
yard; wider goods cost from $1 75 to $2 50. 
‘The striped Chamberys sold last year for $85 are 
now offered for $45. 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


DOUBLE TUNICS OF MUSLIN. 2 


The donble tunics described last week are 
made of white-muslin, and trimmed with inser- 
tion of duchess point, separated by clusters of 
tucks, and edged with duchess lace. ‘I'hey are 
worn over blue or rose-colored satin dresses, bor- 
dered with wide flonnces of pleated muslin and 
lace, with lengthwise strips or bows of satin be- 
tween the pleats. A flower parure worn with 
such dresses is of blue and pink convolvuli, form- 
ing bretelles, chateluine, and sash. On a garnet 
satin the edge of the train is cut in square blocks 
to disclose a pleated muslin flounce below. 

Entire dresses of white Swiss or organdy have 
demi-trains with many narrow gathered flounces, 
or else three wide flounces box-pleated, and edged 
with the Italian lace that so closely imitates Va- 
lenciennes. The upper skirt is open in front and 
draped behind. High heart-shaped waist gath- 
ered to a belt, trimmed with a pleating around 
the neck, and coming down into the belt. Duch- 
ess sleeves. Price $60. For low waists a tight- 
fitting basque is made to button in front. 

Fanciful sleeveless basques of black velvet, or 
of colored silk, are worn over white muslin 
dresses, and a similar garment of white Swiss is 
worn over colored silks. 


CHATELAINES AND COIFFURES. 


Long, elaborately braided chatelaines, sepa- 
tated by a strand of short, airy curls, is the fash- 
jonable arrangement of the back hair for full 
dress. If the forehead is low the hair is drawn 
back over a Pompadour roll, and the hair that 
bas become short from much frizzing is curled 
over a slate-pencil, then combed out to look fluf- 
fy, and laid back on the roll. For high fore- 
heads short drooping curls are retained. 

Flower coiffures have a single cluster for the 
left side, or for the centre of the head, aud a 
broad, trailing vine that hangs amidst the curls 
between the braids, Achatelaine, a sash spray, 
and @ corsage bouquet, worn high on the left, 
should be of the same flowers us the head-dress, 


WRAPS, 


The novelty in opera cloaks is a large paletot 
of quilted white silk, lined with white cony far. 
Violet, blue, and cherry satin linings are shown 
for these elegant wraps. One worn by a bride 
to church when the ceremony was performed had 
a band of white ostrich feathers for trimming. 
More available than these are large half circles 
of scarlet opera cloth, elaborately garnished with 
black chenille thread in a braiding pattern. 
Chenille fringe edges the garment. White opera 
cloth is suitable for such cloaks, and is imported 
almost covered with braiding of white and gilt. 
Hoods shaped somewhat after the baschlik fash- 
ion are of white cashmere, lined with silk of a 
becoming color, and edged with crimped fringe. 
Others are of a color to match the cloak, and 
are richly braided. A pretty knitted hood, call- 
ed the Nilsson, has a large, three-cornered head 
piece coming well over the chatelaine, and fas- 
tened with long tabs tied under the chin. The 
centre is of white split zephyr; the border, form- 
ing a ruche, is overcast with silk. Price $L 75. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dievex; and VirvoteT; and Messrs, 
Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
Constasix, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tayxor. 





PERSONAL. 


GexERaL TRocuHv is said to be a man whose 
tastes and habits are averse to all display. He 
has several times refused places of high honor 
under the government, preferring the sports and 
enjoyments of the country, where he has fine 
estates. 

—A pleasant style of ‘‘ personal’’ notice is the 
following very Western style of announcing an 
execution 2 fa Judge Lynch: “Mr. Lyon, of 
Iowa, who owned several horses belonging to 
other parties, recently dislocated his cervical 
vertebra while performing trying feats at a 
rope’s end for the amusement of a large crowd.” 

—The widow and two daughters of NATHANIEL, 
Hawruorns are now living in Kensington, the 
“‘old court suburb” of London. 

—tThe late Marquis of HEXTFORD, so much 

iven to the purchase of pictures which he sel- 
fom cared to see, and to estates in England and 
Ireland which he could not be called to look 
upon except with aversion, has for his heir and 
successor a man who scems to be a very different 
sort of person. This gentleman, Mr. RicHaRD 
WALLACE, has given away $100,000 in Paris alone 
within two months to necessitous Englishmen 
and the inhabitants generally, and continues to 
subscribe munificently to various objects raised 
to mitigate the sufferings of the poor. 

—A tall, round-shouldered, iron-gray-haired 
man is Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN; but heis so 
handsome when hesmiles, and so very genial and 

Iecasaut! Although a bachelor of sixty-five, he 
is perfectly simple and childlike. How unlike 
the bachclor of America! A 

—If the Boston Advertiser is to be taken as au- 
thority, Mr. Ratpo WaLpo EMERSON seems to 
be losing his grip as a lecturer. That paper, in 
speaking of is ast lecture on ‘‘ Immortality,” 
says: “Tt was less vivacious than many others 
of Mr. Emerson's essays, with fewer brilliant 
Rointe, and perhaps a deeper current of thought. 

‘here was only one interruption by applause, call- 
ed out by the admirable recitation of some grand 
lines of Worpswortn; and though the reading 
was barely an hour long, there was during the 
latter half of it a very frequent rustling of the 
departure of those who had unfortunately 
brought only intellectual gill or pint cups, and 
had no room for the quart of wisdom obtained.” 

—In the aristocratic circles of Bogiand the 
principal topic of talk is the epproae ing mar- 
ringe of the Marquis of Lorne. No man’s position 
in English society is altered by any matrimonial 
alliance, and Prince CHRISTIAN is entitled mere- 
ly to the precedence of a Knight of the Garter, 
which js next below that of the eldest sons of 
barons. It is said to be the Queen’s intention to 
issue-a royal ordinance giving Prince CHRISTIAN 
and the Marquis of Lorne, after his elevation to 
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a dukedom, Precedence next after royal dukes, 
The Queen, by a royal ordinance of a similar 
character, gave the Prince Consort preceden¢ e 
over the Prince of Wales, who had been at all 
times proviously regarded as the first subject in 
the realm, and the nearest to the throne. This 
Poaition was not forfeited by statute or common 
law, but, as in the case of precedence given to 
her Majesty's sons-in-law, there was no prospect 
that the Prince Consort's right to the place as- 
signed him would be questioned by any of the 
peers concerned. According to English practice, 
the precedence of the Princess Lovise, in default 
of any royal warrant, would be regulated by that 
of her husband; and if the Marquis of Lorne 
were created a duke of the United Kingdom, she 
would be at the bottom of the list of duchessea 
of the United Kingdom. 

—Madame Leresvre, the famous vivanditre of 
the francs-tireurs of Paris, was recently mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball, which struck her in 
the chest as she was administering some brandy 
to a wounded comrade behind a barricade. She 
was a golden-haired beauty, and never failed to 
excite the admiration of those who saw her 
marching with her corps. : 

—The reason, probably, why the Qucen of 
Holland tendered the use of a cottage to Mr. 
MOTLEY is that they have been on very friendly 
terms for twenty years. She is the foremost 
among the royal belles-lettres women of the pe- 
riod. When In London, last year, she dined at 
Mr. Motvey’s in company with DisragLy and 
Lord Lyrron, Louris NAPOLEON and EvcENIz, 
however, did not affect her, because of her Iiter- 
ary talk and her desire to be.considered a second 
Madame De StaeL. She thinks BisMaRCK a 
dangerous kind of being, with an especial fond- 
ness for Hollands. 

—The Earl of Cardigan, recently deceased, 
Was a man quite out of the usual way in almost! 
every respect. He bequeathed to the Countess 
hie feasehold house, 43 Portman Square, Lon- 
don, with the household furniture, linen, china, 
books, pictures, prints, watches, jewelry, trink- 
ets, wines, liquors, and other consumable things, 
horses and carriuges, and all other articles in, 
upon, and about the same, and the stables, out- 
buildings, and appurtenances thereof, except 
money and securities for money. The Earl usu- 
ally kept elght horses in his stables in London, 
but these horses were at the time of his death 
in the country, and the question was whether, 
under these circumstances, the Countess was en- 
titled to the horses under the above gift’ The 
coachman deposed that the horses belonged to 
the Earl’s London establisment, and that when 
they were sent to the country it was only for the 
purpose of turning them out to grass, and get- 
ting them ready for the London season. ‘he 
Master of the Rolls considered the Countess was 
entitled to the horses. So much from a notice 
in the London Court Journal. But all the way 
through life he was a curious chap. He was a 
ljeutenant-colonel in the army at 33. In 1840 he 
was tried before the House of Lords for wound- 
ing Captain TuckerT in a duel, and was acquit- 
ted. In the battle of Balaklava, October 20, 
1855, he led the celebrated ‘ death - charge,” 
which has bécome so fertile a theme for military 
criticism. He was a brave, manly fellow, with 
an extraordinary aptitude for getting into all 
sorts of difficulties. 

—‘Gail Hamilton’’ has been gazed upon by 
a newepaper man in Washington, who placcs 
upon record, for the benefit of future historians, 
the ensuing statement: ‘She is rather small, 
has a round, fresh, and happy-looking face, blue 
eyes, and brown hair, worn short, and sort o’ 
curled or frizzed. She is animated in conver- 
sation, talks as she writes, is witty, fond of jokes, 
and must be jolly to have aronnd. She doesn’t 
look a bit pedantic or blue-stockin’-ified, and, 
judging from her face, she could pass nicely for 
twenty-five years old.” 

—We regret to learn that the Hon. Jonn P. 
Hatz, lately so robustand healthy, is in impaired 
health. He may be seen on the streets of Dover, 
New Hampshire, any fair day, walking slowly 
and painfully with the aid of a cane. is right 
side is slightly paralyzed. Intellectnally he is 
still vigorous, but thinks his memory somewhat. 
impaired. The old, indomitable will is, never- 
thas 8, as strong as ever. 

Ane Lady Pigott (well known in the English 
agricultural world as a breeder of short-horns) 
has for some time been at Metz, attending the 
wounded. Her ladyship, in a letter which she 
has sent home, states that there are no other 
English ladies at Metz, and that she has to 
“ rough it,” but is nevertheless well and happy. 
The Prussians she describes as ‘loud and con- 
sequential,” the French as ‘pale and haggard.” 
The Prussians, however, seem to her to be weary 
of the war. 

—Among the able and truly good and useful 
men elected to the next House of Representa- 
tives is Mr. Exxis H. Roserts, editor of the 
Utica Gazette. He has once only served the peo- 
ple in a legislative capacity, having a few ycars 
since represented the Utica district in the As- 
sembly of this State, Mr. Roperts is equally 
able with pen and tongue—a strong writer and 
strong speaker. A man, moreover, of sterling 
probity, who will with grace, dignity, industry, 
and force, worthily represent the people of 
Oncida in Congress. 

—Mr. Disragu, in the new edition of bis nov- 
els, now in course of publication in London, 
-writes a long preface, in which he says that some 
American gentleman, with more than courtesy, 
has forwarded to him several thousand notices 
of ‘Lothair,” published in this country. Their 
tone was always complimentary. He then goes 
on to make the following characteristic sarcasm 
on some of the criticisms he has received at 
home: ‘One could hardly expect at home the 
fadicial impartiality of a foreign land. Personal 

influences inevitably mingle in some degree with 
such productions. There are critics who, ab- 
stractedly, do not approve of successful books, 
particularly if they have failed in the same style; 
social acquaintances also, of lettered taste, and 
especially contemporaries whose public life has 
not exactly realized the vain dreams of their 
fussy existence, would seize the accustomed op- 
rtunity of welcoming, with affected discrim- 
ination about nothing, and elaborate contro- 
versy about trifles, the production of a friend; 
and there is always, both in politics and litera- 
ture, the race of the Dennises, the Oldmixons, 
and Carls, who flatter themselves that, by sys- 
tematically libeling some eminent personige of 
their times, they have a chance of descendin; 
posterity; but, so far as I am concerned, the 





ave always becn disappointed.” 


Worth Ba:que House Dress. 


‘Tins stylish basque is made 
with two side forms, in the man- 
ner repeatedly described in the 
Bazar. The over-skirt is very 
elegant, with a short apron front, 
and falling gracefully, almost 
shawl-shaped, in the back. ‘Ihe 
‘emi-trained skirt is of mauve 
silk, trimmed with five flounces, 
surmounted with a puffing of the 
material. ‘The over-skirt and 
basque are of a lighter shade of 
mauve, trimmed with black lace 
and pufling. The over-skirt is 
draped with fringed ribbon bows: 
of the same shape. ‘The basque 
is heart-shaped’ in front, with a 
Marie Antoinette collar edged 
with putting and lace. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tus pattern comprises three 
articles, viz.: the new Worth 
basqne, over-skirt, and demi- 
trained skirt. 

Wortn Basque.—This pattern 
is in eight pieces—front, side piece 
for front, skirt, back, two side 
pieces, sleeve, and collar. ‘Ihe 
basque is heart-shaped in the neck, 
and is fitted with two darts and a 
side piece in front, and closed with 
five buttons. The back is made 
without a seam in the middle, and 
has two side forms. ‘The Maric 
Antoinette collar is straight across 
the back and square in front, and 
is edged with puffing an inch wide, 
and guipure lace an inch and a 
half wide. ‘The sleeve is half flow- 
ing, and left open at the outside 
seam to a depth of six inches, with 
trimming like that of the collar at 
the wrist, and another similar row 
three inches above the first. ‘I'he 
skirt of the basque is trimmed with 
puffing an inch and a half wide, 
and guipure lace three inches wide. 
The pleats in the basque skirt are 
laid toward the back. Only half 
the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, 30 inches 
wide, 314 yards, : 

Extra for puffing, | yard. 

Lace for trimming, 714 yards. 

Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—apron front, straight 
side breadth, and straight back 
breadth. ‘The tront side breadth 
is laid in eight small plexts turned 
upward at the bottom of the skirt 
in the space of three iuches, and 
is joined to the apron front. ‘The 
front breadth has two small pleats 
at the top on each side, tumed to- 
ward the back. ‘Ihe’ back and 
side breadths are gathered to fit 
the waist. The pleats are con- 
cealed by a bow and ends, Only 
half the pattern is given. 

Quantity. of material, 30 inches 
wide, 414 yards. 

Extra for puffing, 134 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 71g yards. © 


Demr-rrainep Skirt.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
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WORTH BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
(Cut Paper Pattern of thia entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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on sixty-four stitches, juin into a 
round, and knit next, alternately. 
one stitch knitted, one stitch purl- 
ed; then with the white wool, in 
the sume manner, four times six 
rounds; after each six of which 
one round in the blue wool. Aft. 
er the last six rounds continue the 
sleeve in patent, knitting, however, 
not buckward and forward, but iu 
the round, alternately one round 
of the patent entirely as ordinary” 
stitches, and with the thread thrown 
over to the right; in the next 
round the stitches purled, and the 
thread thrown over to the left, 
Alternate always a blue stripe with 
a white one (each stripe consists 
of 12 rounds), until there are in all 
J1 stripes. ‘Then follow five white 
stripes, separated each by a blue 
round ; these five white stripes con- 
sist each of eight rounds, and are 
knitted as the beginning of the 
sleeve, alternating one stitch knit- 
ted avd one purlcd. The sleeve 
is now finished, and there remains 
only the cuff, which is knitted in 
connection with it. For this knit 
four rounds in blue, three in white, 
two in blue, one in white, two in 
blue, four in white, one in blue, 
one in white, two in blue, one ih 
white, two in blue, one in white, 
one in blue, four in white wool. 
‘The points on the upper edge are 
worked in blue as follows: * Cast 
off together the next two stitches, 
draw the thread through the stitch 
which hereby stands alone on the 
needle, so that it shall by this 
means be fustened, and take the 
next following stitch on the thread. 
Repeat from *. Lay the cuff 
over on the right side. 

Pastehoard and Worsted 

Braid Lamp Mat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tnus mat, which is simple and 
easily. made, serves fur lamps, ba- 
sins, hot dishes, etc., is made of 
green worsted braid and paste- 
board. It is alike on both sides. 
‘Take two pieces of pasteboard each 
eight inches square, and cover 
them on hoth sides with dark green 
paper. ‘Then paste the two pieces 
of pasteboard together as shown 
by Fig. 2, so as to form a star-like 
figure with eight points, In the 
puints of the pasteboard stick pins 
with round black heads in the 
manner shown by Fig. 1; these 
pins serve for fustening the last 
winding’ of braid on the points. 
Next paste on both sides of the 
central part of ench piece of paste- 
board a piece of black’ oil-cloth 
four inches square, which has been 
stitched with green silk twist. 
Wind eight spools of the braid, 
mark the figures on the pasteboard 
star as shown by Fig. 2, fasten the 
end of the braid of une spool at 
1, and wind in the direction fiom 











under up, and in the order of figures given on Fig. 2; that 
is, wind the braid once around the pasteboard, first, from 1 


gored breadth for front, front side gore, and three straight 
breadths for the back. ‘The skirt trails twelve inches, and is 
trimmed with five ruffles four inches wide, headed with a puff- 
ing two inches and half wide. 

Quantity of material, 30 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Extra for ruffles and puffing, 41g yards. 


Child’s Crochet Under-Sleeve. 

Marertrats for the pair, 14 oz. white, 14 oz. blue split wool. 
This under-sleeve is knitted in white ; 
and blue split wool, partly in pat- 
ent and partly in ordinary knitting 
stiteh. Begin the sleeve on the up- 
per border with the blue wool, cast 


to 2. Fasten this winding with a pin. Begin with the end 
of the braid on another spool at 3, and wind the braid in the 
same manner from 3 to 4; with the third spool wind from 
5 to 6; with another spool begin at 7, and wind from 7 to 
8, and with the next from 9 to 10; at 11 begin with a new 
spool, and wind the braid from 11 to 12. With the seventh 
spool begin at 13, and wind from 13 to 14, and with the last 
spool from 15 to 16. Of course the second round must 
again be begun at 1, and worked in the same order till the 
outer edge of the pasteboard is entirely covered with the braid. 
Lastly, fasten the ends of the braid with green silk, and then 
finish the edge of the mat with large 
black beads. Soutache may be 
used instead of braid, in which 
case three rows may be wound to- 
yether instead ef one. 









































Fig. 1.—Pastexoarp axp Worstev Brain Lamy Mat. Fig. 2.—Pastevoary asp Worsten Braip Lawp Mat. 
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MY NEW NEIGHBOR. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 
“But if thou wilt be constant, then, 
And fuithfal to thy word, 
Tl make (1¢e famous by my pen, 
And glorious by m sword: 
I'll serve thee in euch noble ways 
Were never heard before; 
Tl deck and crown thee o’er with bays, 
And love thee more and more.” 
I WAS reading these lines to the girl I wns go- 
ing to make my wife; reading them to her on 
the brink of a purling stream, that danced to its 
own masic through her mother’s garden. There 
was a certain romance about the situation. The 
brink of that stream was as softly sloping and 
softly green as it could enter into the heart of 
either poet or sybarite to desire it to be. The 
sun was shining brilliantly on that July day; but 
thongh it was the middle of the lily-scented lan- 
guor-fraught afternoon, the rays of that sun were 
powerless to affect ns unpleasantly, by reason of the 
thick impervious shade that the brave old beech- 
trees made over our heads. A certain romance 
about the situation, did I say? The situation 
swarmed with romance. Would that there had 
been a particle of it in the engagement ! 

I was a young man at this epoch—a young 
man full of youth’s happy - hearted aspirations 
and expectations. Circumstances had conspired 
from my birth to make me expect much and 
aspire to much. My father was a country gentle- 
man—a squire—sufficiently well off and enlight- 
ened to second his second son's ambitious edu- 
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cational idea. I was that second son, and my 
idéas) were of a course at Heidelberg between 
Eton and Oxford. And I had been indulged in 
this course, and had come home now from Ox- 
ford, after my first term, a compound of rational- 
ism and irrationality, of German mysticism and 
English conservatixm, of free thought and fetter- 
ed understanding, of natural chivalrousness and 
acquired cynicism, such as the mixed manner of 
my educational career might have been expected 
to produce. 

I had come home, and, though T was no prod- 
igal, the fatted calf had been killed for me, and I 
had been altogether féted and made of much ac- 
count. I was only the second son ; but then the 
second son of the Rowley family was not an alto- 
gether obscure and contemptible person. There 
was a good deal of red, red gold floating about in 
various directions, that in the natural order of 
things would eventually fall into my possession. 
Moreover, I was well-looking, and reputed to be 
the owner of a brighter intellect than had fallen 
to the share of any of my compeers in that part 
of the connty. Au reste, I had unlimited ‘‘ as- 
surance,” my father called it—‘“‘ faith in myself,” 
I designated the enviable quality. 

Behold me, then, aged twenty-three, under the 
July sun, on the river-bounded lawn of Mrs. Me- 
thold’s place, ‘The Beeches, pouring out my own 
sentiments in the grand old Border verses that 
T have written at the head of this episode in my 
life—poaring them out enthusiastically, because, 
like a young fool, I thought the pretty pink ear 
of my lady-love would tingle sympathetically to 


the emotions with which T gave yoice to the swell- 
ing, throbbing strain in which I thought to make 
her comprehend my estimation of fidelity. 

She could not do it. It was her misfortune, 
not her fault, that she could not doit; but I was 
not aware of the fact-at the time, and I was an- 
gry and disappointed with and about her.- It 
was unreasonably absurd of me to expect that fair 
rosebud-faced, forget-me-not-eyed girl to under- 
stand aught that was not immediately about and 
around her. o 

‘*T hope you're not going to turn out jealous, 
Willie,” sho said, gravely; ake I came to a pause 
after giving out the lines, 

“Bot if thon use me as a blind, 
I'l never love thee more,” 


with a degree of unction which surprises me con- 
siderably now, that I look back upon it from my 
present stand-point. 

«There are such various kinds of jealousy,” I 
commenced, in an explanatory strain; ‘‘ some 
jealousy is as noble‘as the kind that disorders 
ittle captious minds is ignoble.” : 

“* Ah, well,” she said, simply, ‘(I hope you'll 
not trouble me with either the noble or the ig- 
noble kind, dear. Mamma always says there is 
nothing so destructive of all domestic happiness 
as jealousy.” 

Now I didn’t particularly desire to hear what 
her mamma said or what her mamma thought— 
I was not engaged to marry her mamma. Heav- 
en and earth! shall I ever forget the ecstasy of 





| feeling that possessed me for a moment as this | 








last reflection crossed my.mind! Mrs. Methold 
‘admirable woman,” ‘exemplary as a 
er, and the mistress of a-family,” people 
said; but when I suffered a vision of her as a 
pomitle substitute for my Milly to cross my mind, 
candidly confess that I shrank from her. 

The path of wooing and winning of Emily 
Methold had been characterized by that extreme 
ease and comfort, not to say luxury, which 
strongly predisposes young men to matrimony. 
Milly herself was of au acquiescent, amiable order 
of mind, that rendered her very amenable to the 
advances of the god of love; and The Beeches 
was the theatre of such perpetual scenes of hospi- 
tality and festivity that it was almost tnavoida. 
ble—that softening of the heart and brain which 
had terminated in my casting myself and my 
fortunes as an offering at Miss Methold’s feet. 
The fair daughter of the house, of which the mis- 
tress was a richly dowered widow, had “deigned 
to smile” without the smallest hesitation, or af- 
fectation of it, even. So, at the end of our sixth 
waltz one evening, when I said something that 
was a little warmer than was my wont, I fonnd 
myself pledged to her, and committed to stand 
to my word within a period of ten minutes. 

On the face of it, it was no bad fate. Even 
my own sisters, who were disposed to be ultra- 
critical about their brothers’ requirements, had 
to acknowledge this. My future wife was ‘‘ fair 
as the first that fell of womankind,” in a sweet, 
soft, pink-and-white way, that was essentially 
English, and gratifying from the point of view 
that chiefly regarded complexion, She was q 
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good girl, too, as well as a pretty one—a girl who 
would sacrifice her own amusements unhesitating- 
ly at the faintest call of duty. This, at least, 
was the character I received with her, so to say. 
‘As far as I was concerned, I regarded the idea 
of any sacrifice being demanded of her, my 
choice, as an abominable evil, and shunned it ac- 
cordingly. 

As soon as it was known that she was my 
chvice, I became very proud openly, in the face 
of day, of having chosen her. I wrote to old 
university friends of mine, in the sort of confid- 
ing half-fraternal way in which very young men 
are apt to write to the friends who belong to 
what they call the ‘old times of their student 
days,” as if Time could be old to us at our age! 
I rhapsodized about her grace and her extreme 
and tender prettiness—wrote myself into mild 
little love-fevers, in fact, and looked forward to 
my future with egotistical satisfaction. 

Our futare—hers and mine—was arranged so 
placably and pleasantly. Milly’s mother, the 
well-dowered mistress and owner of The Beech- 
es, was generous in her intentions toward her 
daughter. _‘‘ Her father left her no independent 
fortune,” Mrs. Methold would say; ‘‘ but it shall 
be my care, Mr. Rowley, that my daughter shall 
be no encumbrance to your son when he takes 
her. He will do Ais part nobly, I am sure.” 

‘This was put as a feeler or leading question, my 
father was wont to affirm, to my very great dis- 
gust at that time; for I had faith to a certain 
extent in Milly's mother, principally because she 
stood in that honorable relation to Milly. There- 
fore I felt bound to answer her expectations to 
the best of my ability. And so, about this sul- 
try July time when my story opens, I was setting 
myself seriously to consider what my abilities 
were, and in what special direction they would be 
likely to make the strongest shoots. 

Church, Army, Physic, Law—these various 
paths had been proposed to me; and I had un- 
answerable objections to following any one of 
them. I had no vocation for being a good young 
priest of gentle mien, the idol of a band of dam- 
sels of either High or Low proclivities. A dead 
level of peace reigned at the period ; therefore 
the army opened up no prospect of a career. 
Medicine had no charms for mé, either as a re- 
cipient or practitioner of it. And as for the law 
—well, it might be years and years before I could 
get called to the Bar, and gain an opportunity of 
distinguishing myself. Meanwhile ‘‘‘Time would 
go on, on the wings of the dove--but, alas! they'd 
be marked by the feet of the crow ;” and ere I 
had made my mark I might perchance have de- 
veloped baldness, and Milly gray hairs. 

‘We can only be young once. That sentence 
contains suggestively a number of terrible truths. 
‘We can only be young once. Only live in the 
joy of the present and the future ; only find de- 
light in getting over the hours pleasantly ; only 
believe that the world was made for us to be hap- 
py in at one epoch of our existence; and that is 
iuring the early days of Love's young dream. 
You were right and wise, old Herrick, in bidding 
us 


“Gather the roses while we may; 
Old Time Is till a-flying.” 


‘When those roses perish, the thorns spring out 
with greater luxuriance than the flowers. 

Thad a faint foreshadowing of this fact in my 
mind when I felt the first stab of anxiety to do 
something to distinguish myself and to secure 
Milly. I bad no time to waste, I said to my 
father; and he replied that he was glad I had 
arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
come himself for some time, from his observation 


of the way in which I spent my mornings. Still’ 


he would wish for a clearer exposition of my 
views respecting my choice of a profession. 

“‘T have an idea of devoting myself to litera- 
ture,” I said, modestly. 

“Indeed,” he replied, with a little good-na- 
tured air of affected sarcasm that was not de- 
signed to, and that did not, discourage me. 
‘Literature will be infinitely obliged to you, I 
have no doubt; but in what way is your devo- 


‘tion to manifest itself, Willie?” 


“*T shall begin by trying my hand at press- 
work,” I said, as confidently as I could; ‘‘ lead- 
er-writers, especially if they devote themselves to 
a party, make their mark very soon if there is any 

wer about them; that would be getting m: 

and in; and then, by-and-by—” I hesitat 
and he filled up the pause. a 

“‘By-and-by you'd write novels in three vol- 
umes that no one would read: is that your 
plan?” 

“© T certainly don’t contemplate the last clause,” 
I said, laughing. ‘‘ However, that is my plan: 
has it your approval ?” 

“* Well, no, my boy, it has not,” he said, frank- 
ly, dropping all the assumed sarcasm at once. 
“Tam an old country fogy in your eyes, probably” 
I protested against this assumption ; and he just 
put his hand on my shoulder, but didn’t otherwise 
heed my protest), ‘‘and I would rather you had 
decided on something more definite. But if you 
have the talent, Heaven forbid that I should be 
the cause of your hiding it.” 

And on this permission I acted, 





Milly approved of my determination. Look- 
ing back through the vista of years upon the 
manner in which she received the tidings that I 





had come to it, I am hardly justified in saying 
that she was sympathetic, but she was amiable, 
and she abounded in faith. 

“*What charming books you will write, Willie!” 
she said, opening her sweet surprised-looking blue 
eyes very wide, on receipt of my information. 
‘Why don’t you begin about them at onc nd 
never mind writing stupid newspaper thing: 

I attempted to make her understand, with as 
small a display of impatience as I could compass, 
that it was not my intention to write “stupid” 
newspaper things, 

“* But I never look at them,” she said, irrele- 
vanily; ‘and I do love a good novel. Do write 











one like ‘Guy Livingstone.’ I should be so proud 
of it.” 

“Should you?” I said, savagely. “* Haven't 
you the least ambition to see me write something 
original ?” se 

“ [don't care much about that, ifit’s amusing, 
she said; and then she added, deprecatingly, 
“And what you write will be sure to be amusing, 
you know, Willie.” 

I was not an implacable Cerberus, and I ac- 
cepted this sop graciously ; the more so, as I felt 
convinced that I should have to run the gauntlet 
of her mother’s adverse opinion to my scheme. 
Mrs. Methold held all professors of art and liter- 
ature in the lowest possible esteem. ‘The world 
is full of folly and sin,” is an axiom that she, 
as an exceedingly religious woman, would never 
have thought of disputing. But I know that she 
felt sure that these qualities were to be found 
more abundantly in the studios of authors and 
artists than elsewhere, : 

She bore the intelligence better than I antici- 
pated, when I broke it to her. 

“ Going to be a writer are you, Willie? Well, 
it's a fortunate thing for you that Milly is not a 
“tocherless lass wi’ a lang pedigree ;’ that is all 
I can say.” 

‘From the lowest point of view, the rewards 
of authorship are not contemptible,” I said, 
grandiloquently. 

“* My dear ‘boy, you must live,” she replied, 
good-humoredly ; ‘and to live you must have 
money ; therefore, I repeat that it’s a good thing 
for you that Milly will have what she will have.” 

I said nothing in opposition to this sentiment 
to the exponent of it. But to Milly I spouted 
freely during the ensuing days those lines in 
which the Scottish cavalier descanted on the 
glories of honor and fidelity, and of how he would 
make his love ‘‘ famous by his pen.” Even as I 
was thus eloquent in my young enthusiasm, it 
seemed to me that, pretty as Milly's delicately 
shod feet were, they were hardly the feet (if I 
had been a free agent still) I should have chosen 
out of all the world ‘‘to lay my wreath of laurel 
down” at. Perhaps, though, it would come to 
pass that as I climbed, 80 would she. It never 
occurred to me, when I started on my journey up 
Parnassus, that it was on the cards that I might 
never ‘‘deserve the bays, and only dread the 
duns.” 

I half frightened my betrothed, I believe, 
when at last I parted with her, and started on 
that career that was to lead to fortune and to 
fame, I was so vehement in my adjurations to 
her not to forget her allegiance to me for asingle 
moment. ‘‘It would be derogatory to us both if 

‘ou ever wavered for a moment, Milly,” I told 
er; ‘such love as I have given to you deserves 
all the honor that a woman's entire faith and de- 
votion can accord to it; you will blight my whole 
life if you use me as a blind in any way. I shall 
know by intuition if I am always first with you.” 

‘Dear Willie, pray don’t be jealous,” she im- 
plored, pathetically. ‘‘I am not given to flirting, 
am I? and besides, I am not in the least change- 
able in disposition. Though I don’t sayas much 
as you do about it, I assure you our engagement 
is a very solemn thing to me.” 

“And you will watch my course anxiously, 
won't you? Give me that assurance: let me 
feel that, when my brain is overtasked, one little 
heart is throbbing for fear that it may be so,” I 
asked. 

“*Now don’t be silly enough to overwork your- 
self, when there is no occasipn for it, WiQjie,” she 
said, sensibly ; ‘‘and please don’t distress your- 
self about me; you need not.” 

It was a tame assurance, but I was compelled 
to accept it, and to feign satisfaction with it, in 
default of a better. And then we parted; I to 
follow out my self-ordained career in London; 
she to spend a few weeks at Brighton with an old 
school-fellow and young married friend of hers. 

A matron friend of my mother’s found lodgings 
for me in the house of a widow of limited means, 
out in one of the numerous shady groves that in- 
tersect the Westbourne Park region; and I be- 
gan to work very hard at following out my plans. 
Getting on to a respectable daily paper was a work 
of much greater difficulty in reality than it had 
been in anticipation. And even when I gained 
a reading for some of my most brilliant para- 
graphs, scrubby men, with inky fingers very often 
and ill-brushed hair and clothes, sat in the seats 
of the scornful about me, and pronounced my ef- 
forts crude. They would tell me, with the grace- 
ful ease that came from utter callousness to my 
sensitiveness, that my manner was ‘‘ bald,” or 
wanted ‘‘back-bone and sinew,” and that my 
‘writing was not up to the mark required by 
their readers.” It was no use my saying that I 
was one of their most fastidious readers, and that 
I was satisfied that my articles had the requisite 
back-bone and sinew, and other attributes that 
were essential. For a while they warred upon 
me as a Philistine who was striving to enter their 
tents for some nefarious purpose. And when at 
length I saw myself in type, it was at a rate of 
remuneration that did not enable me to say, with 
a certain gifted and accomplished wielde 
pen, that ‘‘I was t 
paid like an embassa 

Nevertheless, the tion of my dream seem- 
ed to have commenced; and when once I was | 
launched on the ocean of literature, my little bark 
floated on it gallantly enough. I had been in 
town about four months, and was spending the 
well-earned fruits of some of my labors in some 
dry sherry and an exceptionally well-flavored ci- 
gar on the balcony outside my sitting-room win- 
dow, one crisp November evening, when my sight | 
and hearing were arrested by a sound and a 
tacle. | 
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ated like a gentleman, and 





























of having failed, which is even worse— 
if Lhave not made the readers of this brief mem- | 
oir understand that I was at that time essen- 

tially an impressionable person. 





That foregone | 

















































conclusion having been arrived at, the sequence 
follows—sounds that were sweet, and sights that 
were pleasant, overpowered meimmediately. The 
ound that I Heard on this occasion, and the sight 
that I saw, caused me to quote poetry, in order 
that I might not be guilty of original declamation 
that would be a breach of fidelity to my betroth- 
ed. -I put myself into a most uncomfortable po- 
sition, in order to be able to gaze round the ob- 
structing ornamental bars that divided my bal- 
cony from that of my neighbor, and repeated to 
myself Poe's lines : 
“On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy natad airs have brought me home 
‘o the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 
I forgot all my earnest plodding designs toward 
a career; I forgot that sweet-faced blue-eyed girl 
to whom I was engaged ; I forgot every thing, in 
short, that I ought to have remembered, as I let 
those lines of Edgar Allan Poe's rush through 
my mind, and looked at the girl who brought 
them to my memory. . 

She was only a girl—a girl grown out of young 
girlhood into that far more interesting woman- 
hood which is to age what July is to the year. 
She was resting against one side of the window- 
sash, with a piece of music held up to the light 
of a lamp above her head in both her slim white 
hands. And she was singing; going through 
the ordeal of a lesson, evidently, and some priv. 
ileged professional ogre was accompanying her; 
for I heard a piano resounding to an assured 
touch, and a running commentary of criticism 
delivered from the interior of the room. 

What a picture she made in the lamp-light, 
that new neighbor of mine! The house had been 
empty ever since my tenancy of the adjoining 
lodgings, and now she had suddenly budded into 
being. What a picture she made! She stood 
in the full blaze of that trying lamp that blazed 
down upon her glorious head, and its radiance 
only made her more radiant, and its rays only 
formed a fitting glory for that head of wondrous 
beauty and real power. ‘ 

A girl—a lady of middle height, at once state- 
ly and supple. The proportions of every other 
woman whom I had ever known seemed to be 
too sparse or too coarse, when regarded in the 
light of her more perfect ones. As she leaned 
carelessly against the side of the window-panes, 
unconscious of my guze, I had an opportunity of 
photographing her upon my memory. 

She wore maroon velvet that evening, a dress 
of sweeping full maroon velvet, and about her 
neck some creamy-looking lace nestled softly. I 
had been accustomed to associate maroon velvet 
and creamy-looking lace with middle age and fat; 
but my new neighbor, though far from being a 
sylph, was gracefully formed, and young, and daz- 
zlingly beautiful, with a beauty that was novel to 
me—beantiful with the beauty of dreamy gray 
eyes and silken lashes, of a complexion so clearly 
painted with richer colors than T was in the hab- 
it of seeing that my heart and imagination fell 
down before her at once, and owned themselves 
her slaves. 

I watched the expression of her face. How 
intense it was! how full of fervor, and fire, and 
expression, and sympathy! She was in awe of. 
somebody apparently ; for now and again the red 
blood mounted to her brow, as she repeated pas- 
sage after passage of that song that she was learn- 
ing. At length she turned away from the win- 
dow with a little gesture of impatient despair ; 
and I was left alone with my cigar and dry sher- 
ry, and the recollection that I was engaged to 
Milly Methold. 

The great majority have at come period or oth- 
er of their existence howled, either in prose or 
verse, over the woe and agony of the forsaken ; 
but really the one who forsakes is in need of quite 
as much pity. That quiet little commonplace 
street that ran up from Westbourne Grove was 
the theatre of quite a dramatic struggle, and final- 
ly of acolossal sacrifice. I went through agonies 
in my endeavors to be faithful to the girl I had 
left behind me; but, with that girl in maroon vel- 
vet before me, the battle was a hard one. 

The story tells itself. She was a concert-sing- 
er; a rising, hard-working, struggling concert- 
singer, ‘‘with very few friends, and none on the 

ress,” she told me plaintively, when we became 
iown to one another. And I—I was proud to 
declare myself a rising, struggling, hard-working 
author, in order that we might seem to have 
something in common, if it was only ill luck. 

There was nothing dark or hazy or even dubi- 
ous about my new neighbot’s antecedents. She 
lived alone simply because she had no friend in 
the world who could afford to live with her; and 
she was ‘‘on the boards” ready to display her 
beauty and her grace to any one who would give 
a paltry coin to see her, because her voice was the 
only merchandise she had, and ‘‘ the boards” was 
the only marketable place for it. Poor girl! 
there was no harm about that maroon velvet ci- 
ther. She was obliged to dresg well in public, 
and she could not afford a second set of inferior 
costumes in private. That was the reason of the 
seeming extravagance which caused many a We: 
bourne Grove matron, whose husband was con- 
tumacious on the question of velvet on the wife 
of his bosom, to shake the head of reprobation, 
not to say condemnation, at poor Kate Desmond. 

_She v an Irish girl, and she h H an Irish 
girl's frank fearlessness in her mann f living 
There was that ‘ wild sweet-briery fence” round 
her that ‘“‘warns the touch while winning the 
sense, nor charms us least when it most repels.” 
In short, she was a pure brave girl, although she 
wore maroon velvet, and suffered from a season- 
able dread of ghosts about Christmas-time. 

It was to this last charming weakness of he 
that was more than a folly and less than a sin 
that I owe our better acquaintance, Christimas- 
tide was fast approaching—grand old misre 
sented Christmas, who does, despite modern cyn- 
icism, bring other things besides family feuds and 
















































debts and difficulties to the fore. Letters from 
home were warning me that I was due down 
where Milly Methold dwelt ; and all the time I 
was, as it were, but living from hour to hour on 
the hope of hearing Kate Desmond's melting con- 
tralto voice, or seeing her marvelous Irish blue 
eyes! And I had made the good true Scottish 
ballad speak to Milly for me, and cautioned her 
with a luxuriance of cantion against any flaw in 
her faith. I made a great effort. I told Miss 
Desmond that I was going away ‘‘for good,” I 
called it, and determined to be “‘ falsely true” to 
the woman—the well-endowed woman—whose 
promise I had won to be my wife. 

I was alone one wretched December night, 
some few hours after having made this resolve, 
I had said good-by to her, and so set the seal to 
my good intent. But the recollection of the lit- 
tle lingering clasp her hand had given mine was 
upon me vividly now, as I sat there moodily; 
and it stirred my blood to a quicker flow, and 
made me think hard things of Milly. Next 
Christmas, and at all the Christmases to come 
that I might live to see, Kate and I should be 
strangers. But she would read whatever I wrote 
(in her sweet warm way she had told me one day 
that she would do this), and follow all the fluc- 
tuations of my literary fortunes with an interest 
that ‘‘only a woman who loved me could feel,” 
I told myself, with a spasm that was half pride 
and half sorrow ; and I should be married to Mil- 
ly, who never looked at the ‘‘ stupid newspaper 
things” I wrote, and whose ambition on my be- 
half was bounded by the desire that I should pro- 
duce a second ‘Guy Livingstone!” 

“Man wants but little here below, 
‘Nor wants that little long,” 


is a comforting distich when one is considering 
the ungratified hopes and longings and desires of 
one’s neighbors and friends; but its soothing and 
calming influence is much weakened as soon as 
it is brought to bear on one’s own case. I want- 
ed more of Kate Desmond in my life most in- 
tensely, and my heart was bowed down with pain 
by the knowledge that I could not honorably ask 
her to give even one thought to me. 

How hard I strove on that night to be loyal to 
Milly! She had been so good and kind and un- 
exacting during the whole term of our separa- 
tion. Her nicely written, neatly expressed, care- 
fully worded letters were reassuring to the last 
degree. I had some of them spread out before 
me pow, and I remember the increased aggrava- 
tion of spirit I endured when I contemplated the 
unvarying curl of the tail of the y in ‘‘ Rowley.” 
I remember the qualm of conscience which im- 
mediately followed upon this too; for while, un- 
der its influence, I was trying to resuscitate my 
love for Milly by looking at her photograph, there 
came a rush of wind and drapery into the room, 
and Kate Desmond hurled herself tumultuously 
through the unshuttered window. 

“Oh, Mr. Rowley !” she began, pantingly and 
apologetically, ‘I'd be very sorry, but I'm fright. 
ened out of all sorrow; I have borne it alone till 
I can bear it no longer, and I just opened my 
window, and climbed the balcony-bar, and ran in 
here. I have been a great goose,” she added, ab- 
ruptly ; and then she drew a quick breath and 
said, “I'll go back like a reasonable creature 
now.” 

I saw that her eyes were full of tears and that 
her face was pale, and I was justified in asking 
with tenderness if I could be of any use to her. 

“No, no,” she said, huddling her fur jacket 
closer round her; ‘‘ only I have been sitting alone, 
thinking of the time when I was not all alone, 
you kuow—when I had a brother and sister about 
ime—and the room got peopled with ghosts, and 
I w frightened; my dear dead ones! they 
frighBned me, and it seemed so dreadful that 
should be frightened by them, that I broke the 
spell that was over me and ran in here.” 

‘*Only to cast it over me more potently than 
before,” I muttered. And then I remembered 
myself and Milly, and tried to be a polite host, 
and nothing more, to the trembling beauty who 
had broken up my solitude and peace. 

She was looking like a queen that night in her 
sweeping velvet dress, with the ermine jacket 
hanging from her shoulders. It bewildered: ine 
to see het in my bachelor apartment, which was 
void of the faintest trace of any thing feminine 
in its furniture and adornments. How well she 
would look in it always! How speedily she 
would have refined and purified it, if only she 
were free to stay! What an interest that chair, 
on the back of which she was lightly leaning 
her hand, would assume from this moment in my 
eyes! I let these thoughts flash through my 
mind, looking at her stupidly enough, I fear, the 
while, until the silence grew embarrassing. She 
broke it. @ 

“So, this is where you work? And your 
writing-table is against our partition-wall ; how 
my singing must disturb you! My piano shall 
travel to the farther side of the room. 

“Indeed no,” I said, eagerly ; ‘hearing your 
voice is the only happiness I have—" us 

“Two ladies to you, Mr. Rowley,” the 
andlady interrupted at this in 
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sciousness of there being any thing reprehensible 
in the situation. Opposite to her the dignified 
matron, and the shy stately blonde to whom I 
was pledged, stood waiting for an explanation ; 
and I, in my guilty consciousness as 

Kate, had none to give. 

‘*Won't you introduce me to your friends, 
Mr. Rowley ?” she said presently, in that piquant 
accent of hers that caressed every vowel it touch- 
ed; ‘tell them how I came to be here.” 

“We will spare you the trouble, Mr. Rowley,” 
Mrs. Methold said, haughtily. Then she gather- 
ed her daughter under her wing, as it were, and 
turned to leave the room. Then, and then only, 
did it occur to Kate that her presence was being 
misconstrued. 

“And J will spare Mr. Rowley the trouble by 
taking it upon myself,” she said, stepping forward 
and confronting them ; ‘‘ J will introduce myself. 
I am Kate Desmond, a concert-singer, to whom 
Mr. Rowley has been kind, as only men on the 
press can be kind to women like myself. I live 
in the next house; and being alone, and a little 
afraid of my solitude, I broke in upon his, little 
thinking that he was expecting friends in whose 
way I should be. You will forgive me ?” 

“* Really, I hardly know—it is so extraordina- 
ry,” Mrs. Methold began; but Milly interrupted 
her: 


“(We have nothing to forgive, Miss Desmond, 
but I will say something you will like better: J 
believe you ;" and as she said it, Milly gave her 
hand to Kate, and I was nearer to loving the girl I 
was going to marry than I had ever been before. 
Her sweet, confiding trustfulness and considera- 
tion moved me to make a confession that I ought 
to have made to Kate before. 

‘*T will introduce you now,” I said, going up 
to Milly. It had—all this scene that I have nar- 
rated—taken place so quickly, that I had not 
had time to approach her before ; and taking the 
white warm hand that she held out to me, I 
linked it with Kate's, and said, ‘“ Miss Methold 
has done me the honor to promise to be my wife, 
and Miss Desmond has promised to be my 
friend ; so there is a good basis for a mutual good 
understanding between you.” Then, my foolish 
speech being finished, I fell to wondering how 
women did it. 

How could they do it, with the knife in their 
hearts ?—for, in spite of that interchange of am- 
icable sentences, the truth came home to me that 
those girls were each smiling to hide a pang, 
Poor Kate had the harder battle to fight; for she 
knew nothing of my engagement, and she had 
grown to feel rather more than friendly toward 
me, as I knew to my bitter sorrow. For Milly 
there was at any rate the comforting reflection 
that she was notin a false position. -She was my 
affianced wife; she could afford to be generous to 
a rival as noble as she intuitively discovered Kate 
to be. Additionally, she was a Rherd lady of 
position, immediately countenanced and protected 

yy her mother; whereas Katé was, through her 
own acts, at the mercy of any shaft that might 
be let fly at her reputation. at wonder that 
my heart throbbed with pity, that was far too 
much akin to love to be safe, for my sweet neigh- 
bor! 

The Metholds had come up almost unpremed- 
itatedly, in order that they might give me a 
“* pleasant surprise” by inviting me to a dinner 
at the family hotel patronized by them, and to 
have a round of theatre-going. They meant to 
return to The Beeches on Christmas-eve ; and it 
was part of their programme that I should go 
back with them, ‘‘as amends for the shock we 
had when we came upon you s0 unexpectedly,” 
Mrs. Methold said with assumed archness ; and I 
accepted the invitation that was a command, and 
groaned in spirit for the shock I had received. 

What a mockery the words, ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year,” were to me just 
then! It seemed heartless of any one to wish 
me those good things during the three terrible 
days the Metholds spent in town. I never 
caught one glimpse of Kate; I never heard her 
rich melodious voice, or the sound of her piano. 
‘Was she gone away, or was she ill, or was she 
sad? This last possibility filled and thrilled me 
with emotions I had never known before. 

As the hour of our departure drew near, I 
grew desperate. I recalled all that I had said to 
Milly about the nobleness of an undefiled faith, 
and my heart smote me. What right had I to 
keep the word of promise to the ear in this way ? 
Milly Methold was giving me the pure gold of an 
untarnished, if not very passionate affection, and 
I was coming forward with a false promissory 
note! I could not bear to look the girl in the 
face, unsuspicious as she was; still less could I 
endure to hear her praise and admire Miss Des- 
mond. 

‘When we are married, we'll ask her to stay 
with us, Willie ; she is so lovely, I should like to 
make a friend of her.” 

This and similar speeches Milly would utter, 
goading me almost to madness. had to sinirk 
in answer to them, and affect to feel delighted 
and rather grateful than otherwise. 

I don’t know how it would have ended if this 
conflict between love and duty had not broken 
me down. I e very ill and unable to 
travel, and so the Metholds had to leave me, and 
go down to The Beeches alone on the night of 
Christmas-eve. They were sorry but resigned ; 
and when the medical man I had called in hint- 
ed at fever, Mrs. Methold was very glad to get 
away. 

The.next day I was much worse; and just 
about the time when my people at home, and my 
future wife's family, were dining and enjoying 
themselves, my room had to be darkened and my 
head bound up. In fact, I was delirious and in 
danger. 

In spite of my danger, in spite of my delirium, 
I soon became semi-conscious that a woman's 
voice, softer and sweeter than a woman's voice 
had ever sounded in my ear before, was issuing 





directions in my sick-room. Further, a woman's 
hand—a warm, strong, firm, loving little hand— 
smoothed my pillow and touched my brow with 
a touch that was the soul of tenderness. The 
first words I made sense of were uttered in that 
voice whose sound had been so dear to me during 
my hours of darkness. 

“*No, poor fellow,” it said; ‘I’m neither his 
sister nor his cousin, doctor, nor am I the nearer 
and dearer one you more than half suspected me 
to be when you found me here first. I’m only 
his neighbor.” 

“*Yon're risking your life—do you know that ?” 
he asked. 

‘Ah, well,” she said, with that Irish shrug of 
the shoulders that only an Irishwoman can give; 
“ah, well—it’s only my life!” 

“That's a good deal to risk for only a neigh- 
bor,” he said, dryly; and she guve a little brief 
sigh, and just repeated those words, ‘* Ah, well!” 

Ah, well! Need I write another line in order 
to tell the story? By the following Christmas I 
had written a novel that did not resemble ‘ Gu: 
Livingstone,” but that still obtained a very fair 
meed of attention from the critics. My wife 
gloats over each favorable review, and does not 
quite understand why I ‘‘ will kill the poor girl 
who so much resembles that good kind Miss 
Desmond, who nursed you through your fever, 
and then died of it. Iam so glad I was never 
jealous of her, Willie. Mamma tried hard to 
make me so,” Milly says, with tender tears in her 
eyes. And I am glad too that no touch of petty 
jealousy comes between us, on account of the 
glorious vision of my young manhood who gave 
**only her life” for me. 

I do not think that I make Milly the worse 
husband for that past experience. She knows 
nothing of the struggle that went on in my mind; 
she never dreams that I was nearly surrendering 
her—that I should have surrendered her if Kate 
had lived. She is as ignorant as the majority of 
women happily are of the other forms that are 
enshrined in their husbands’ hearts. And I love 
her and reverence her, as my good, faithful, whole- 
hearted wife deserves to be loved and reverenced ; 
and I am happy and grateful for her, and glad of 
her. But just at this time of year I have memo- 
ries of that plain little bachelor’s room of mine in 
the Westbourne Grove district, and of how it was 
irradiated one night by the presence of my new 
neighbor. And I look at the gracious, fair, sweet 
woman who is the mother of my children, and 
find myself asking, ‘‘ How would it have been if 
she had lived?” But as ‘where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” perhaps. it is just as 
well that there is none to answer me. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Crawazaxy Puppove.—One pint of milk, 4 eggs, and 
flour enough to make a thick batter; then add 1 pint 
of cranberries; pour into a pudding-bag, and boll two 
hours. Eat with a very rich sauce, 

Cnioxx ap Ham A La Mops.—Excellent for supper 
orluncheon. Take a small knuckle of veal, and with 
it make some good strong white stock; strain it, and 
when cold carefally skim it, When ready melt it, and 
to a quart of the nicest part add the well-frothed whites 
of 8 eggs, a dessert-spoonful of Chili vinegar, and a lit- 
tle salt and pepper, Let the mixture boil, beating it 
often with a fork, either a silver or wooden one; let it 
eimmer gently until there fs a little more than a pint 
of it. Have ready some pieces of roast chicken cut 
email and thin, also « few thin elices of cold boiled 
ham; pour into a mould a little of the jelly, then ar 
range a email portion of the meat, then more jelly, un- 
til it is all used ; let it get cold, and when wanted dip 
the mould a moment in boiling water. A little parsley 
arranged at the base of the mould on the dish, when 
sent to table, is a great improvement. 

Mo.tzp Are.—Pat into a sauce-pan that has been 
carefully cleansed a pint of strong ale, 8 or 4 cloves, a 
little nutmeg, and sugar to suit the taste; place over the 
fire, and when it boils take it off to cool. Beat until 
very light the yolks of 4 eggs; mix a little cold ale 
with them, and pour over the hot ale; pour out of the 
pan and back again several times, until it has become 
well mixed ; then set over the fire, beat it a little, take 
off, set back again, and beat. Serve hot with dry toast. 

Yxast.—Into a sauce-pan put 8 quarts of water, a 
very large handful of hops tied into a bag; and when 
it bolle add 4 pared potatoes, When the potatoes are 
done, take out and mash in a basin; add a cupful of 
sugar, 1 of salt, and 8 spoonfuls of flour; pour the hop- 
water over; mash all well and smoothly together. If it 
seems lumpy, strain through a colander; put back into 
the sauce-pan to boil, and as soon as it boils up once, 
remove from the fire. When cold, add abont half a pint 
of lively yeast, and let it rise, If the yeast 1s not very 
lively, it will take more, When risen, put a little ginger 
and a small piece of alum dissolved in water toit. Put 
into bottles and cork up. 

Bran Morrixs.—Two tea-cupfuls of unbolted flour 
‘and 1 of white wheat flour, 1 pint of rich milk, 2 eggs, 
and a little salt, Beat all well together. Have the 
pans well greased, and pour in, baking fifteen or twenty 
minutes, Uee the Wisconsin cake-pans. 

Toxovus Toast.—Take cold boiled tongue, mince it 
fine, mix it with cream, and to every 3s pint of the 
mixture allow the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Place 
over the fire, and let it simmer a minute ortwo. Have 
ready some nicely toasted bread; butter it, place on a 
hot dish, and pour the mixture over. Send to table hot. 

Rrox Caxe.—Very light and delicate. Beat toa foam 
the yolks of 8 and whites of 4 eggs; to this etir in 6 
ounces of powdered sugar, the grated peel of 1 lemon, 
and 3 a pound of ground rice. Beat all well together 
for twenty minutes or half an hour. Bake twenty 
minutes in a buttered tin, the oven being rather quick. 

Potato Pasta ror Duxrimes.—Boll 3 large white 
Potatoes until soft; peel and mash them. When quite 
smooth, mix with 1 quart of sifted flour and a scant 
pint of lard; salt to taste. Roll out and use for dump- 
lings ; or it makes a good paste for meat ples. 

To remove starch or rust from flat-irons, have a piece 
of yellow beeswax tied in a coarse cloth. When the 
iron is almost hot enough to use, but not quite, rub it 
quickly with the beeswax, and then with a clean, coarse. 
cloth. This will remove it entirely. 

Mildew is easily removed by rubbing or scraping a 
little common yellow soap on the article, and then a 
little salt and starch on that. Rub all well on to the 
article, and put in the suushine, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Deere this holiday season, when confec- 
tioners’ shops present a wonderful variety 
of sweets of most tempting colors and delicious 
flavors, it may be a matter of interest for mothers 
to know something of the coloring ingredients 
used in candies. Children have a natural long- 
ing for sweet things; and although they obtain 
special indulgence in the use of them about the 
me of Christmas and New-Year’s, mothers are 
fall of fear and trembling for the results. The 
truth is, the little folks keep a pocketful of 
candies, and are nibbling at them all day long. 
Of course they have no appetite for their regular 
meals, and of course half of them have the colic, 
and alarm the household. Too much sugar is 
uot good for children; but a moderate quantity 
of pure confectionery taken at regular times, 
meals, is not ordinarily injurious. 
Red-colored confectionery {s very popular, 
and the usual pigments employed are harmless. 
If, however, the candy is of a bright scarlet, be- 
ware of it. Dissolve a bit in water, and if a 
scarlet-tinted powder remains in the bottom of 
the glass, it indicates that some mineral coloring 
has been used. French confectioners are allow- 
ed cuchineal, madder, and Brazil wood for color- 
ing red, while vermilion, red-lead, and all min- 
eral reds are strictly forbidden. Y¥ellow-colored 
confectionery is far more dangerous than red ; 
indeed, a large proportion of what is sold is really 
impregnated with poisonous mineral matter. 
pure yellow colored sweetmeat should be tinted 
only with some ve; ible substance. The same 
test may be applied to yellow as to red confec- 
tionery. Indigo is the only allowable pigment 
for blue candies, and as many deleterious ings 
are employed, it is fortunate that it is not Fo 
popular as some other kinds. Coffee, chocolate, 
and similar substances are the proper coloring 
for brown sweets, though umber {a also used. 
The mineral greens are highly dangerous, and 
these poisonous ingredients arc generally em- 
ploy: It is true that there are some harmless 
vegetable greens which might be used; but 
since analysis frequently detects poisonous in- 
gredients tnixed with these, green confectionery 
had better be avoided. White candics and coni- 
fits frequently contain fam starch, sulphate of 
lime, flour, whiting, and similar substances—no- 
thing actually igonous, perhaps, but certainly 
not desirable additions. The essences used are 
usually artificial, as these can be obtained at a 
much lower price than the real fruit or vegeta- 
ble essences. ‘The facts mentioned, which we 
have gathered chiefly from scientific writers 
who have analyzed confectionery purchased at 
random, plainly indicate that ‘children need 
some watchful care after they have come into 
possession of their Christmas bonbons. 





; December, 1870, has been a Pures month, seem- 

as shy of appearing in its character as 
iftit were the youngest instead of the oldest 
month of the year. Strange contrasts has De- 
cember seen in our country. For example, one 
day, while a severe snow-storm was prevailing 
in Utah, strawberries, cheap and plenty, were 
for sale {n the markets of San Francisco. 


Tho “Star of South Africa” is the largest dia- 
mond which has been found in those far-famed 
distant fields. It is valued at £30,000, and is in 
the possession of a London jeweler. 





It is said of the Princess Beatrice, daughter of 

Jueen Victoria, now nearly sixteen years old, 
that she has never yet worn any but short dress- 
es, not even upon the grand occasions of draw- 
ing-room receptions, when court trains are uni- 
versal 





New York milk-dealers have the reputation of 
receiving million quarts of milk every day, and 
of selling a million and a half. Of course thié 
must be in¢&c summer time only, when heat ex- 
pands. A very remarkable ex; pansion, to besure; 
and now that cold weather has come, they will 
probably sell only half a million quarts. 





The Ruseians have been making experiments 
for the purpose of testing the utility of electric 
light in warfare. With a piece of ordinary field 
artillery, on a dark night, every shot fired hit 
the target at a distance of 1660 yards, or very 
nearly an English mile, both the mark iteelf and 
the surrounding objects to a considerable dis- 
tance being rendered perfectly distinct by the 
light thrown upon them. 





Canada rats must be decidedly ferocious. A 
gentleman living at Hamilton, having set a trap 
for a troublesome rat, gave his wife directions 
what to do in case the creature was caught dur- 
ing his absence. Obedient to instructions the 
lady took the trap into the sitting-room, called 
ina terrier, opened the trap, Jump upon a chair, 
and the fan commenced. The rat firet whipped 
the dog, and then made away with a tame rac- 
coon which the lady culled to her assistance, 
then fought a second dog and the broom for an 
hour and fifteen minutes, and finally escaped 
through the window. 





It is authoritatively rumored that balls will 
take the place of dinners in Washington this 
winter. it year dinners were the style—and 
very elegant dinners they were. But in general 
these were given by wealthy citizens to Con- 

ressmen, and ladies were excluded therefrom. 

‘he ladies did not altogether approve of this 
fashion, so they inaugurate a ehange—and balls 
will flourish. 





English journals state that it is observed in 
hospi where wounded French and German 
soldiers are lying side by side that the former 
do not bear pain so well as the latter. They 
scream and an where the Germans will not 
uttera sound. But the fortitude of the German 
gives way when death approaches, and he shows 
unmistakable signs of terror. The Frenchman, 
on the contrary, then exhibits the greatest cool- 
ness. 





Old rubbish, which accumulates in eve! 
‘household, is generally of little value; and sel- 
dom is any one so fortunate as was an old wo- 
man in Philadelphia, who, while hunting over 
a box of trash, chanced to find an old and dirt- 
begrimed breast-pin which almost a score of 
years ago her father had given to her. It had 
some stones in it which she thought of no par- 
ticular value. She carried it to a jeweler for 














repairs. After scratinizing it he asked her if she 
knew its value, ‘“ Well,” she re lied, “there 
may be about tive dollars’ worth of gold in it ;” 
whereupon he offered her $800 cash down for 
it, This staggered her. She then learned that 
the stones, of which there were ten, were each 
two-carat diamonds of the very finest descrip- 
tion, five of them having a peculiar bluish tint 
that gives them a great value. Upon taking 
the pin into a large Chestnut Street eatablish- 
ment she was offered $2000 cash for it, and 
another offer was $350 for each of the tinted 
stones, 





Fairs continue to be exceedin; ly popular. One 
has been recently opened at the Seventy-tirst 
Regiment Armory, in aid of the Union Home and 
School at One Hundred and Fifty-first Street. 
This Home was established for the orphans of 
soldicrs and sailors of this State who died in 
defense of their country during the recent civil 
war. The institution is under the immediate 
protection of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and it is from this organization that the appeal 
comes for material aid to carry out their rojects 
for the care and education of these children of 
the nation. The Home now contains about two 
hundred and fifty inmates, and since it was found- 
ed three thousand children have received such 
aid as has enabled them to have security for com- 
mencement in some employment when they are 
oldcnough. A pare indebtedness was incurred 
for the present buildit occupied, and to re- 
move this an appeal has been made to the chari- 

le. 





‘ Ahavas Chesed,” or ‘‘ Lovers of Charity,” is 
the name of a new Jewish temple, the corner- 
stone of which was recently laid at the corner 
of Lexington Avenue and Fifty-fifth Strect. The 
building will be ninety-tive feet wide, and, with 
the exception of the two wings, will run back 
the whole breadth of the lo The style of 
architecture will be the Byzantine mores. jue, 
somewhat similar to the synagogue in Fifth 
Avenue. The towers on either side of the main 
front entrance will be one hundred and seven feet 
high, and the spires above the towers will reach 
an altitude of one hundred and fifty feet, each 
being surmounted by the shield of David. The 
ark, the repository of the sacred scrolls, will be 
thirty-five feet high, resembling in form a temple 
of the moresque style. The estimated cost of 
the synagogue is about $180,000. 





Some persons prefer to have oysters cooked in 
their own liquor. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the details of such matters, but the Jour- 
nal of Mi hus been investigating this bi- 
valve and its accompaniments, and reports that 
if an oyster is opened, and the liquor {is retained 
in the lower shell, when viewed through a mi- 
croscope “‘it will be found to contain multi- 
tudes of small oysters, covered with shells, and 
swimming nimbly about—one hundred and twen- 
ty of which extend but one inch. Besides these 
young oysters, the liquor contains a variety of 
animalculs, and myriads of three distinct species 
of worms. Sometimes their light represents a 
bluish star about the centre of the shell, whieh 
will be beautifully luminous in a dark room.”’ 
It is to be hoped that all these minor “ extras” 
are wholesome and nutritious, 





The sword which the Emperor Napoleon sur- 
rendered to King William at Sedan has been 
ven to the Prussian Military College at Berlin, 
‘© be preserved side by side with that of the first 
Napoleon At least such is the report from 

Tussia. 





Early jn January a fair will be opened in Wash- 
ington for the relief of the French sufferers. 
Many prominent ladies are devoting their ener- 
gies to the undertaking. 





Housekeepers need to be on their guard against 
that class of adventurers popularly known os 
‘‘ancak thieves.”” Onc of their latest tricks was 
perpetrated in a fine residence in the upper part. 
of the city. The occupants of the house one 
evening werc interested by the sound of a tine 
tenor voice in front of the house, executing with 
much effect a difficult operatic selection. As 
the serenader appeared to be Enuscally gifted, 
all the occupants of the house flocked to the 
front windows aud door to listen to the song. 
They stood for seme moments listening to the 
music, when suddenly a table was upsct in the 
lower part of the house; but no attention was 
paid to the circumstance until a man stepped 
up to the musiciun and whispered in his ear, 
when both started off at the top of their speed. 
An investigation followed, when it was found 
that thieves, the confederates of the singer, had 
entered from the rear of the house, and had gath- 
ered a large quantity of valuables, but having 
upset a table in the progress of thelr work, they 
became alarmed, and ficd without removing any 
of the property. 





Americans sleep too little as a general rule. 
In a girl’s scnool which Dr. Dio Lewis establish- 
ed at Lexington, Massachusetts, the regulations 
required the atudents to go to bed at half past 
eight every evening, to rise early in the morn- 
ing and take a walk, to walk a second time dur- 
ing the day, to eat only twice a day plain nour- 
ishing food, to wear no corsets, to exercise twice 
a day half an hour in gymnastics, and to dance 
an hour for about three times a week. The ex- 
ercise has proved invaluable, and the nine hours 
in bed still more so. 





In Canada all women who pay taxes in their 
own right are entitled by law to vote for school 
inspectors, and they are treated with the great- 
est respect on election day. 





The latest evening entertainment we have 
heard of hus sprung up in Montana, and is call- 
ed by the name of the ‘‘Neck-tie Sociable!” 
Every lady, on presenting herself at the door of 
the house where the sociable is held, is required 
to give the porter an envelope containing a neck- 
tie made of the eame material as the dress she 
wears that evening, to be made in any eoncciv- 
able shape, and trimmed as she chooses. Every 
gentleman pays fifteen cents at the door, and re- 
ceives a check for a neck-tie, and afterward the 
neck-tics are distributed to check-holders. After 
receiving his new article of dress, each gcutle- 
man commences a search for the lady who made 
it, and, after finding her, shows his gratitude by 
treating her to oysters, cake, peaches, etc. 
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AT THE GATE. 


Wurn the waning red of the sunset 
Has faded out of the day, 

And the stars are lighting their tapers 
Among the shadows gray, 


I wait and watch and listen, 
Leaning upon the gate, 

And I turn away with a weary heart, 
For oh! my love is late. 


There are steps that hasten homeward 
Adown the echoing street, 

But I can not hear among them 
The sound of my darling’s feet. 


There are voices cheerily ringing 
In tones of manly pride, 

But I wait in vain for thé music 
Of his greeting at my side! 


Ah me! if I have not patience 
With an hour's brief delay, 

How could I live in the darkness 
That wraps some eouls alway! 


If I had pot one to watch for 
‘As I linger at the gate, 
To pay with a kiss my chiding 
As I murmur, “ Love, so late!” 
How then would the light have faded, 
And my starless life grown dim! 
There {a something pleasant after all 
In watching here for him. 


—_—_—_ 


MILLY DARRELL 
A tory. 


By tae Avrsor or “ Lavy Avpiey’s Ssogsr,” Eto. 





CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE WATCH. 


HE travelers came back to Thornleigh Manor 
in August, when the days were breathless 
and sultry, and the freshness of the foliage had al- 
ready begun to fade, after an unusually dry sum- 
mer. Milly and I had been very happy together, 
and I think we both looked forward with a vague 
dread to the coming break in our lives. She 
loved her father as dearly as she had ever done, 
and longed ardently to see him again; but she 
knew as well as I did that our independence must 
end with his return. 

“‘If he were coming back alone, Mary,” she 
said—‘‘if that marriage were all a dream, and 
he were coming back alone—how happy I should 
be! I know that of his own free-will he would 
never come between me and any wish of mine. 
But I don’t know how he would act under his 
wife’s influence. You can not imagine the power 
she has over him. And we shall have to begin 
the old false life over again, she and I—disliking 
and distrusting each other in our hearts—the 
daily round of civilities and ceremonies and pre- 
tenses. Oh, Mary, you can not think how I 
hate it!” 

We had seen nothing of Julian Stormont dur- 
ing all the time of our happy solitude, but on 
the day appointed for Mr. and Mrs, Darrell’s re- 
turn he came to Thornleigh, looking more care- 
worn than ever. I pitied him a little, knowing 
the state of his feelings about Milly, believing, 
indeed, that he loved her with a rare intensity, 
and being inclined to attribute the change in him 
to his dissppeininent upon this subject. 

Milly told him how ill he was looking, and he 
said something about hard work and late hours, 
with a little bitter laugh. 

** It doesn’t matter to any one whether I am 
well or ill, you see, Milly,” he said.‘ What 
would any one care if I were to drop over the 
side of the quay some dark night, and never be 
seen alive again ?” . 

“‘How wicked it is of you to talk like that, 
Julian! There are plenty of people who would 
care—papa, to begin with.” 

“Well, 1 suppose my uncle William would be 
rather sorry. He would lose a goed man of 
business, and he would scarcely like going back 
to the counting-house, and giving himself up to 
all the dry details of commerce once more.” 

The travelers arrived soon after this. Mr. 
Darrell greeted his daughter with much tender- 
ness; but I noticed a kind of Janguor in Mrs, 
Darrell's embrace, very different from her recep- 
tion of Milly at that first meeting which I had 
witnessed more than a year before. It seemed 
to me that her power over her husband was now 
supreme, and that she did not trouble herself to 
keep up any pretense of affection for his only 
chAL 

She was dressed to perfection, and looked ex- 
tremely elegant ; and that sort of subdued charm 
which was scarcely beauty, and yet stood in place 
of it, attracted me to-day as it had done when 
we first met. She was a woman who, I could 
imagine, might be more admired than many 

-handsomer women. ‘There was a distinction, an 
originality, about the pale delicate face, dark 
arched brows, and gray eyes—eyes which were 
at times very brilliant. 

She looked around her without fhe faintest 
show of interest or admiration as she loitered 
- with her husband on the terrace, while innumer- 
able traveling-bags, shawls, books, newspapers, 
and packages were being carried from the ba- 
rouche to the house. . 

“* How dry and burned up every thing looks!” 
she said. 

‘“Have you no better greeting than that for 
‘Thornleigh, my dear Augusta?” Mr. Darrell usk- 
ed, in rather a wounded tone. ‘‘I thought you 
would be pleased to see the old place again.” 

*«'Thornleigh Manor is not a passion of mine,” 
she answered. ‘‘I hope you will take a house 
in town at the beginning of next year.” 

She passed on into the hall, after having hon- 
ored me with the coldest possible shake-hands. 
We saw no more of-her until nearly dinner-time, 
when she cage down to the drawing-room, 


sore ee 
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dressed in white, and looking aaieicaely pale 
and cool in the sultry weather. Milly had spent 
the afternoon in going round the gardens and 
home-farm with her father, and had thoroughly 
enjoyed the delight of a couple of hours alone 
with him. She gave him up now to Mrs. Dar- 
rell, who devoted,all her attention to him for the 
rest of the evening, while Julian Stormont, Milly, 
and I loitered about the garden, and played a 
desultory game of croquet. 

It was not until the next morning that Mr. 
Egerton’s name was mentioned, although it had 
been in my thoughts, and, I can not doubt, in 
Milly's, ever since Mr. Darrell’s arrival. We 
were in the drawing-room after breakfast, not 
quite decided what to do with the day, when 
Mr. Darrell came into the room dressed for a 
ride with his wife. He went over to the win- 
dow by which Milly was standing. 

“You have quite given up riding, Ellis tells 
me, my dear,” he said. 

“T have not cared to ride while you were 
away, papa, as Mary does not ride.” 

“Miss Crofton might have learned to ride; 
there would always be a horse at her disposal.” 

“We like walking better,” Milly said, blush- 
ing a little, and fidgeting nervously with one of 
the buttons on her father’s coat. ‘‘I used to 
feel in the way, you know, when I rode with you 
and Mrs, Darrell.” 

““That was your own fault, Milly,” he an- 
swered, with a displeased look. 

“T suppose it was. But I think Augusta felt 
it too. Oh, by-the-by, papa, I did not tell you 
quite all the news when we were out together 
yesterday.” 

“Indeed !” 

“No; I forgot to mention that Mr. Egerton 
has come back.” 

“* Angus Egerton ?” 

“Yes; he came back last winter.” 

“You never said so in your letters.” 

“‘Didn't 1? I suppose that was because I knew 
you were rather prejudiced against him ; and one 
can’t explain away that kind of thing in a letter.” 

“You would And it very difficult to explain 
away my dislike of Angus Egerton. 
seen much of him?” 

“A good deal. Iie has been at the Rectory 
very often when Mary and I have been invited 
there. ‘Ihe Collingwoods are very fond of him. 
I am sure—I think you will like him, papa, 
when you come to see a little of him. He is 
going to call upon you.” 

*¢ He can come if he pleases,” Mr. Darrell an- 
swered, with an indifferent air; ‘‘I shall not be 
uncivil to him. But I am rather sorry that he 
has made such a favorable impression upon you, 
Milly.” 

She was still playing with the buttons of his 
coat, looking downward, her dark eyes quite 
veiled by their long lashes. 

“J did not say that, papa,” she murmured, 
shyly. 

But Tam sure of it from your manner. Has 
he done any thing toward the improvement of 
Cumber ?” 

““Oh yes; he has put new roofs to come pert 
of the stables; and the land is in better order, 


Have you 


they say; and the gardens are kept nicely now.” 


“* Does he live alone at the Priory ?” 

“Quite alone, papa.” 

“‘He must find it rather a dull business, I 
should think.” 

“Mr, Collingwood says he is rer fond of 
study, and that he has a wonderful collection of 
old books. He is a great smoker, too, I believe, 
he walks a good deal, and he hunted all last 
winter. ‘They say he is a tremendous rider.” 

Augusta Darrell came in at this moment, 
ready for her ride. Her slim, willowy figure 
looked to great advantage in the plain, tight-fit- 
ting cloth habit; and the little felt hat, with its 
bright scarlet feather, gave a coquettish expres- 
sion to her face. She tapped her husband light- 
ly on the arm with her riding-whip. 

“Now, William, if you are quite ready.” 

‘“« My dearest, I have been waiting for the last 
half hour.” 

‘They went off to their horses. Milly followed 
them to the terrace, and watched them as they 
rode away. 

We spent the morning out-of-doors sketching, 
with Julian Stormont in attendance upon us. 
At two o'clock we all met at luncheon. 

After luncheon Milly and I went to the draw- 
ing-room, while Mrs. Darrell and Mr. Stormont 
strolled out upon the terrace. My dear girl had 
a sort of restless manner to-day, and went from 
one occupation to another, now sitting down for 
a few minutes at the piano, now taking up a 
book, only to throw it down again with a little 
weary sigh. She seated herself at a table pres- 
ently, and began to arrange the sketches in her 
port-folio. While she was doing this a servant 
announced Mr. Egerton.” She rose hurriedly, 
blushing as I had rarely seen her blush before, 
and looking toward the open window near her, 
almost as if she would have liked to make her 
escape from the room. It was the first time 
Angus Egerton had been at Thornlcigh Manor 
since she was a little child. 

“Tell papa that Mr. Egerton is here, Filby,” 
she said to the servant. ‘‘I think you will find 
him in the library.” 

She had recovered her self-possession in some 
measure by the time she came forward to shake 
hands with the visitor; and in a few moments 
we were talking in the usual easy, friendly way. 

“You see, | have lost no time in calling upon 
your papa, Miss Darrell,” he said, presently. “I 
am not too proud to show him how anxious I am 
to regain his friendship, if, indeed, I ever possess- 
ed it.” 

Mr. Darrell came into the room as he was 
speaking ; and however coldly he might have in- 
tended to receive the master of Cumber Priory, 
his manner soon softened and grew more cordial, 
‘There was a certain kind of charm about Angus 





Egerton, not very easily to be described, which I 


think had a potent influence upon all who knew 
him. 

I fancied that Mr. Darrell felt this, and strug- 
gled against it, and ended by giving way to it. 
T saw that he watched his daughter closely, even 
anxiously, when she was talking to Angus Eger- 
ton, as if he had already some suspicion about 
the state of her feelings with regard tohim. Mr. 
Egerton had caught sight of the open port-folio, 
and had insisted on looking over the sketchea— 
not the first of Milly’s that. he had seen by a 
great many. I noticed the grave, almost tender 
smile with which he looked at the little artistic 
“bite” out of Cumber Wood. He went on talk- 
ing to Mr. Darrell all the time he was looking at 
these sketches—talking of the neighborhood and 
the changes that had come about of late years, 
and a little of the Priory, and his intentions with 
regard to improvements. 

«I can only creep along at a snail's he 
said ; ‘‘ for I am determined not to get into debt, 
and I won't sell.” 

“*T wonder you never tried to let the Priory in 
all those years that you were abroad,” suggested 
Mr. Darrell. 

Mr. Egerton shook his head with a smile. 

“IT couldn't bring myself to that,” he said, 
“though I wanted money badly enough. There 
has never been a strange master at Cumber since 
it belouged to the Egertons, I dare say it’s a 
foolish piece of sentimentality on my part; but 
I had rather fancy the old place rotting slowly to 
decay than in the occupation of strangers.” 

He was standing by the table where the open 
port-folio lay, with Maly by his side, and one of 
the sketches in his hands, when Mrs. Darrell 
came in at the window nearest to this little 
group, and stood on the threshold looking at him. 
I think I was the only person who saw her face at 
that moment. It was so sudden a look that came 
upon it—a look half terror, half pain—and it 
passed away 80 quickly, that I had scarcely time 
to distinguish the expression before it was gone; 
but it was a look that brought back to my memory 
the almost forgotten scene in the little study at 
Cumber Priory, and set me wondering what it 
could be that made the sight of Angus Egerton, 
either on canvas or in the flesh, a cause of agita- 
tion to Milly’s step-mother. 

In the next moment Mr. Darrell was present- 
ing his visitor to his wife; and as the two ac- 
knowledged the introduction I stole a glance at 
Mr. Egerton’s face. It was paler than usual; 
and the expression of Mrs. Darrell’s countenance 
seemed in a manner reflected in it. It was not 
possible that such looks could be without some 
significance. I felt convinced that these two 
people had met before. 

There was a change in Mr. Egerton’s manner 
from the moment of that introduction. He laid 
down Milly's sketch without another word, and 
stood with his eyes fixed on Augusta Darrell's 
face with a strange, halftbewildered look, like a 
man who doubts the evidence of his own senses. 
Mrs. Darrell, on the contrary, seamed, after that 
one look which I had seen, quite at her ease, and 
rattled on gayly about the delight of traveling in 
the Tyrol, as compared to the dullness of life at 
Thornleigh. 

“«T hope you will enliven us a little, Mr. Eger- 
ton,” she said. ‘‘It is quite a delightful surprise 
to find a new neighbor. 

“‘T ought to be very much flattered by that re- 
mark; but I doubt my power to add to the liveli- 
hess of this part of the world ; and I do not think 
I shall stay much longer at Cumber.” 

Milly glanced up at him with a surprised look. 

“Mrs. Collingwood told us you were quite set- 
tled at the Priory,” she said, ‘‘and that you in- 
tended to spend the rest of your days as a coun- 
try squire.” 

“‘T may have dreamed such a dream some- 
times, Miss Darrell; but there are dreams that 
never fulfill themselves.” 

He had recovered himself by this time, and 
spoke in his accustomed tone. Mr. Darrell asked 
him to dinner on an early day, when I knew the 
Rectory people were coming to us, and the invi- 
tation was accepted. 

Julian Stormont had followed Mrs. Darrell in 
from the terrace, and had remained in the back- 
ground, a very attentive listener and observer, 
during the conversation that followed. 

‘So that is Angus Egerton,” he said when our 
visitor had left us. 

“Yes, Julian. Oh, by-the-by, I forgot to in- 
troduce you; you came in 80 quietly,” answered 
Mr. Darrell. 

“*T can’t say I particularly care about the hon- 
or of knowing that gentleman,” said Mr. Stor- 
mont, in a half-contemptuous tone, 

‘*Why not?” Milly asked, quickly. 

‘* Because I never heard any good of him.” 

“But he has reformed, it seems,” said Mr. 
Darrell, ‘‘and is leading quite a steady life at 
Cumber, the Collingwoods tell me. Augusta and 
I called at the Hectory this morning, and the 
rector and his wife talked a good deal of him. 
I was rather pleased with him, I confess, just 
now.” - 

Milly looked up at her father gratefully. Poor 
child! how innocently and unconsciously she be- 
trayed her secret! and how ligle she thought of 
the jealous eyes that were watching her! I saw 
Julian Stormont’s face darken with an angry 
look, and I knew that he had already discovered 
the state of Milly's feelings in relation to Angus 
Egerton. 

‘He was still with us when Mr. Egerton came 
to dinner two days later. I shall never forget 
that evening. The day had been oppressively 
warm, with that dry, sultry heat of which we had 
so much during the latter part of the summer ; 
and as the afternoon advanced the air grew still, 
with that palpable stillness which so often comes 
before a thunder-storm. Milly had been full of 
life and vivacity all day, flitting from room to 
room with a kind of joyous restlessness. She 
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took unusual pains with her toilette fur so simple 
a party, and came into my room looking like ‘li- 
tania, in her gauzy white dress, with half-blown 
blush-roses in her hair, and more roses in a bou- 
quet at her waist. 

Mr. Egerton camie a little later than the 
from the Rectory, and after shaking hands with 
Mr. Darrell made his way at once to the place 
where Milly and I were sitting. 

““Any more sketching since I was here last, 
Miss Darrell?” he asked. 

“No. I have been doing nothing for the last 
day or two.” 

**Do you know I have been thinking of your 
work in that way a good deal since I called here. 
I am stronger in criticism than in execution, 
you know. I think I was giving you a little lec- 
tare on your shortcomings, wasn’t 1?” 

“Yes; but you left off so abruptly in the mid- 
dle of it that I don’t fancy it was very profitable 
to me,” Milly answered, in rather a piqued tone. 

“Did I really? Oh yes, I remember. I wae 
quite startled by Mrs. Darrell’s appearance. She 
is 90 surprisin ly like a lady I knew a long time 


‘* That is rather a curious coincidence,” I said. 

“* How a coincidence 7” asked Mr. Egerton. 

“Mrs, Darrell said almost the same thing 
about your portrait when we were at Cumber 
one day. It reminded her of some one she had 
known long ago.” 

““What an. excellent memory you have for 
small events, Miss Crofton!” said a vuice close 
behind me. 

It was Mrs, Darrell’s. She had come across 
the room toward us, unobserved by me, at any 
rate. Whether Angus Egerton had seen her or 
not I do not know. He rose to shake hands 
with her, and then went on talking about Milly's 
sketching. 

Mr. Collingwood took Mrs. Darrell in to din- 
ner, and Mr. Egerton gave his arm to Milly, and 
was seated next her at the prettily decorated table, 
upon which there was always a wealth of roses at 
this time of year. I saw Augusta Darrell’s eyes 
wander restlessly in that direction many times 
daring dinner, and I felt that the dear girl [ 
loved so fondly was in an atmosphere of fulse- 
hood. What was the nature of the past ac- 
quaintance between those two people? and why 
was it tacitly denied by both of them? If it had 
been an ordinary friendship, there could have 
been no reason for this concealment and sup- 
pression. I had never quite made up my mind 
to trust Angus Egerton, though I liked and ad- 
mired him; and this mysterious relation between 
him and Augusta Darrell was a sufficient cause 
for serious distrust. 

“*T wish she cared for him less,” I said to my- 
self, as I glanced at Milly’s bright, happy face. 

When we went back to the drawing-room after 
dinner the Miss Collingwoods had a great deal 
to say to Milly about a grand croqguet-match 
which was to take place in a week or two at 
Pensildon, Sir John and Lady Pensildon’s place, 
fourteen miles from Thornleigh. The rector's 
daughters, both of whom were several years old- 
er than Milly, were passionately fond of croquet 
and every thing in the way of gayety, and wery 
full of excitement about this coming event, dis- 
cussing what they were going to wear and what 
Milly was going to wear on the occasion. While 
they were engaged in this way Mrs. Collingwood 
told me a long story about one of her poor pa- 
rishioners, always an inexhaustible subject with 
her. This arrangement left Mrs. Darrell un- 
occupied ; and after standing at one of the open 
windows looking listlessly out, she sauntered out 
upon the terrace, her favorite lounge always in 
this summer weather. I saw her repass the win- 
dows a few minutes afterward in earnest con- 
versation with Angus Egerton. ‘This was some 
time before the other gentlemen left the dining- 
room, and they were still walking slowly up and 
down when Mr. Darrell and the rector came to 
the drawing-room. The storm had not yet come, 
and it was bright moonlight. Mr. Darrell went 
out and brought his wife in, with some gentle re- 
proof on her imprudence in remaining out-of- 
doors so late in her thin muslin dress, 

After this there came some music. Augusta 
Darrell sang some old English ballads which [ 
bad never heard her sing before—simple, pathetic 
melodies, which, I think, brought tears to the eyes 
of all of us. Mr. Egerton sat near one of the 
open windows, with his face in shadow, while she 
was singing ; and as she began the last of these old 
songs he rose witha half-impatient gesture, and 
went out upon the terrace. If I watched him 
closely, and others in relation to him, at this 
time, it was from no frivolous or impertinent cu- 
riosity, but because I felt very certain my darling’s 
happiness was at stake. I saw her little disap- 

inted look as he kept his place far away from 
Tee for the rest of that evening, instead of con- 
triving by some means to be near her, as he al- 
ways had done during our pleasant evenings at 
the Rectory. 





HINTS ON LETTER-WRITING. 


IND-HEARTED and conscientious people 
are often at a loss to know the precise lim- 

its of duty in their letter-writing; what letters 
need not be written, and what need not be an- 
swered ; what should be read and destroyed, and 
whm@ carefully put away. To begin at the be- 
ginning of life, letters are always strong links, 
and it is surely imprudent for young persons, 
especially when they are first cousins, to com- 
mence a correspondence as brother and sister. 
Conventional proprieties generally have some rea- 
son in them; and for a young man and woman 
to enter into intimate but undefined relations 
with each other, through the medium of letters, is 
to start on a journey where it is hazardous to go 
forward, impossible to stand still, and difficult to 
turn back. As a rule, it is better not to write to 
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newspapers at all, sharply as they may have at- 
tacked you. It is quite possible that they are 
tight in finding fault with you. If they are 
wrong, by to-morrow it will be forgotten, and 
you will not have committed the blunder of 
crossing swords with an invisible enemy, who 
always has it in his power to strike the last blow. 
Where, however, it is a misstatement of fact on 
a point of consequence, a letter, written good- 
humoredly, and in the fewest words you can find, 
will answer your purpose far better than an angry 
and thin-skinned complaint. Then it is quite 
possible that some one may wish to correspond 
with you with whom you do not wish to corre- 
spond. Is it wrong or selfish to exercise your 
choice in the matter, and to take the liberty 
of selecting your own friends? Or it may be 
that your time is immensely occupied, and some 
one with whom you have bat a slight acquaint- 
ance writes to you for information which it 
would be very troublesome to procure; or in- 
vites your criticism on a long and badly written 
manuscript. Every case must be judged on its 
own merits, but some duties have the precedence 
of others; old friends have a greater claim than 
new ones; and not absolutely to keep in our own 
hands the disposal of our time is an unpardon- 
able folly. Or a stranger, who has read your 
books, heard you speak, or watched your public 
conduct, frankly writes to you his impressions 
about you, and expects an answer. Now it ma: 

happen that a real service has been conferred, 
that the criticism is sensible, the reproof needed, 
the counsel sound, the writer modest and kind. 
Internal evidence will generally decide if it is the 
act of a friend or of a busy-body ; a gentleman 
usually apologizes for intrusion, and a Christian 
will express himself with charity. In such a 
case the letter should be acknowledged promptly 
and civilly ; for many a one has been warned of 
8 pitfall at his feet by the remonstrance of a 
stranger; and in a free country the man who 
fretfully resents being criticised by public opinion 
should instantly retire into private life. It some- 
times, however, happens that letters of the kind 
are prompted only by a small vanity, a love of 
self, not a love of truth. In such cases an ac- 
knowledgment of the letter is all that is neces- 
sary. On the whole, it is much to be wished 
that men whose time is of value to others as well 
as themselves should keep it for those wha have 
the first claim on it, and see that not to answer 
lotters which ought never to have been written 
may eometimes be a question of moral courage. 
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By tae AvrHos or “Joan Hativax, Gentuaman.” 


DNane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 
But those whom the trath wad indite.”—Buzne. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ A STRANGE, sad kind of letter," said Miss 
Thelluson to herself, as she refolded and 
replaced it in its envelope. She had a habit of 
always putting things back into their right places, 
“Ty suppose I ought to answer it at once. And 
et— 7 


She stopped ; leaned her elbow on the table, 
her head ape her hand, and pressed down her 
eyelids. ‘hey were wet eyelids—though she 
was not exactly weeping—and tired eyes; for it 
was late at night, and she had had a hard day's 
work, of teaching first, and private study, in or- 
der to teach, afterward ; since, not being a brill- 
iantly clever woman, it cost her some pains to 
keep up to the level of accomplishments required 
of a first-class governess in a ‘* high” family. 

“‘ High” though it was, an earl’s, indeed— 
and though the little Ladies Mary, Georgina, 
and Blanche, now safely asleep in their beds, 
were good, pleasant children, and very fond of 
their governess—still, as she sat in that homel: 
furnished, dimly-lighted sitting-room, Hannah 
Thelluson looked @ lonely kind of woman—not 
oue of those likely to make many friends, or keep 
up a large correspondence. This letter, which 
seemed to affect her a good deal, was the only 
one which she had received for days past, and 
the servants had forgotten to bring it up until 
they brought her supper. It did not matter, be- 
ing only for the governess. Miss Thelluson was 
scarcely sorry. It was best read when she was 
alone. For it was from her brother-in-law, the 
husband of her lately dead sister. 

‘*Poor Rosa!” she sighed, as her eyes fell on 
the big, upright, rather peculiar handwriting 
which she had scarcely seen since the time when 
she used to bring in Rosa's daily love-letters— 
“and poor Mr. Rivers too!” 

She had never learned to call him any thing 
but Mr. Rivers; for the marriage, which had all 
come about when Rosa was on a visit, had been 
a sudden, frantic love-match between a rich 
young man and a lovely penniless girl; and dur- 
ing their brief, bright year of wedded happiness 
the elder sister had seen almost nothing of them 
beyond a formal three-days' visit, But even that 
had been enough to make Hannah not regret that 
her duties had stood in the way of her pleasures, 
and caused her to feel by instinct that a grave 
governess-sister was not likely to advance young 
Mrs. Rivers’s dignity in the eyes of Lady Rivers 
and the people at the Moat House, who had 
looked very coldly on the marriage. And when 
fate suddenly broke the tie, leaving Mr. Rivers 
@ sorrowing widower, with a little month-old 
daughter instead of the longed-for son and heir, 
Hannah bitterly felt that whosoever might grieve 
after poor Rosa, it would not be her husband's 
family. 

They merely communicated to her the fact of 
the death, which, like the birth, had taken place 
abroad; and except a brief answer from the 
grandmother to a letter she wrote, inquiring aft- 





er the baby, she had heard no more. She could 
not leave her duties; she had to sit still and suf- 
fer—silently, as working-women must, and pa- 
tiently, as women learn to suffer who have been, 
to use that most pathetic of phrases, ‘‘ acquaint- 
ed with grief.” She had put forward no claim 
either for sympathy or consideration to her 
brother-in-law or his relatives, and believed that 
henceforth the slight intercourse she ever had 
cwith them was probably ended. Therefore she 
‘was a good deal surprised to receive this letter, 
which entreated of her the very last thing she 
would have expected—that she would assume a 
sister's place toward Mr, Rivers, and come and 
take charge of his household, and especially of 
her little motherless niece. 

“* How strange!" she kept thinking. ‘‘ How 
can he want me when he has sisters of his own?” 
But then she remembered that the Misses Rivers 
were young and lively women, very much out 
in society, and probably not inclined to burden 
themselves with the care of a widower’s dreary 
house and a widower’s forlorn infant, even for the 
sake of their own flesh-and-blood brother. So 
he came for help to his wife’s sister—who, though 
almost a stranger to himself, could not but feel, 
he said, the strong tie of blood which bound her 
to his child. He pleaded, for this child’s sake, 
that she would come. 

Hannah could not help feeling pleased and 
touched. It was a sort of compliment which, 
coming to her, a lonely woman, and from a per- 
son of whom she knew so little, was rather pleas- 
ant than not. She tried to recall all she had 
ever noticed of her brother-in-law — not very 
much, except that, though he was young, hand- 
some, and rather excitable, there seemed a sim- 
plicity and affectionateness about him which she 
had rather liked. Still, in their slight inter- 
course, the only thing the sister had ever cared 
to find out was that he loved Rosa and Rosa 
loved him. Satisfied of these two facts, she had 
left the young people to their happiness, and 
gone back to her own quiet life, which would 
have been a dreary life, had she herself been a 
less self-dependent and unexacting woman. 

And now the happiness, which she might have 
envied had she seen more of it, was over and done. 
Bright, beautiful Roea bad lain six months in 
her grave; and here was Rosa's husband asking 
the solitary sister to fulfill toward him and his 
child all the duties of a near and dear relative. 
For he addressed her as ‘‘my dear sister ;” and 
in his letter, which was impulsive, fragmentary, 
and evidently in earnest, he seemed to fling him- 
self upon her pity and help, as if he had no one 
else to appeal to. 

‘*T have been reading over again the letters 
you used to send weekly to my poor Rosa,” he 
wrote. ‘‘It is these which have induced me to 
make this request; for they convince me that 
you must be a good woman—a woman fitted to 
give help and consolation to sach a forlorn creat- 
ure as I am. How forlorn, you little know! 
A man who has had a wife and lost her is the 
wretchedest creature on earth—infinitely more 
wretched than those who have never known that 
blessing. Every day, every hour, I miss my dar- 
ling. Continually I hear, in a sort of ghostly 
way, her step about the house, her voice outside 
in the garden; till sometimes, in the excessive 
loneliness, I am actually frightened—not of her, 
but of myself—lest I should be going mad. Men 
do go mad with grief sometimes, especially hus- 
bands who have lost their wives. I have read 
several such cases in the newspapers lately: my 
eye seems to light upon them, and my mind to 
retain them, with a horrible pertinacity. But 
why trouble you with these personalities? Yo 
more.” 

And then he began to describe his baby; say- 
ing she was a dear little thing, but that he did 
not understand her. She seemed to be always 
crying, and nobody could manage her, though he 
saw a different woman almost every time he came 
into the nursery. 

When she first read this passage Hannah had 
started up, her always pale face hot and warm. 
The weak point in her nature—rather a pathetic 
weakness in one whom some people called, and 
she herself firmly believed to be, a born old maid 
—was her love of children. Her heart had yearn- 
ed oftentimes over Rosa’s motherless babe, but 
she felt that she could not interfere with the 
grandmother and father. Now the picture of it 
—transferred from nurse to nurse, neglected or 
ignored—smote her with a sort of self-reproach, 
as if her pride or her shyness, or both, had led 
her weakly to desert her own flesh and blood— 
her sister's child. 

“‘T ought to have gone and seen it—seen what 
they were doing with it. I have as much right 
to it as any one of them all. Poor little baby! 
Rosa's very own baby!” 

‘The tears, which came so rarely and painfully 
to her eyes, came now; and they did her good. 
It seemed to open and warm her heart even to 
think of that little baby. 

Gradually her thoughts took shape and pur- 
pore Though she seldom medi much upon 

erself, still Miss Thelluxon had not lived thirty 

ears in this troublesomeeworld without knowing 
her own character pretty well. She was quite 
aware of one great want in her nature—the need 
to be a mother to somebody ot something. It 
came out even toward the large white cat that 
lived in the school-room, and loved the governess 
better than any creature in the house. It had 
helped her to manage many a difficult pupil, and 
stood her in good stead with her little Ladies Da- 
ere, who, before she came, had been rather disa- 
greeable and unmanageable children. Now they 
were very good, and loved her with all their ar- 
istocratic little hearts—as warm as other hearts, 
though perhaps more suppressed. She loved them 
also ; but it was rather a sad kind of affection, 
as she knew it could be only temporary. They 
would drift away from her, and marry earls and 
dukes ; and she would be no morc to them than 


‘Sour old governess.” It was nearly the same 
with other little folks of ler own rank—the 
children of her friends or school-fellows—who 
generally called her Aunt Hannah, and were very 
fond of her while she was with them; but, of 
course, soon forgot her when she was away. 
All natural—quite natural; yet it sometimes 
seemed rather sad. 

Now here was a child to whom she had an 
actual right of blood. Whether or not the Rivers 
family had liked Rosa, or herself, they could not 
abolish the fact that she was the child’s aunt; 
and, if the father desired it, its natural guardian, 
The first impulse of strangeness and shrinking 
passed away, and as she read over again Mr. 
Rivers’s letter, and began clearly to comprehend 
what he wished, there grew up a longing inde- 
scribable after that duty which was set before her 
in such a sudden and unexpected way ; yet which, 
the more she thought about it, seemed the more 
distinct and plain. 

She dried her eyes, and, late as it was, prepared 
to answer the letter, knowing she would not have 
leisure to do it next morning before post-time. 
Besides, she wished to ‘sleep upon it,” as people 
say; and then read it over again in the calm 
light of day: Hannah Thelluson being one ‘of 
those people who dislike doing things in a hurry, 
but who, having once put their hands to the 
plow, never look back. 

She was fully aware that if she acceded to her 
brother-in-law’s request she must not look back ; 
however difficult the position might be, it would 
be still more difficult to quit it and return to her 
old calling as a governess. And that provision 
for her old age, which she was year by year slow- 
ly accumulating—with the pathetic prudence of a 
woman who knows well that only her own labor 
stands between her and the work-house—that too 
must be given up. For Mr. Rivers would, of 
course, offer her no salary; and, if he did, how 
could she possibly accept it? Was she not com- 
ing to his house as a sister, with all the honors 
and some few of the bondages of that relation- 
ship? Her common-sense told her that, pleas- 
ant us in some measure her duties might be, 
they entailed considerable sacrifices as well. But 
women like her, though they dislike taking a leap 
in the dark, will often take a most difficult and 
dangerous one with their eyes open, fully count- 
ing the cost. 

“Yes, I will venture it,” she said, after a long 
pause of thought. ‘‘ The risk can not be much, 
and it is only my own, after all.” 

So she sat down to write her letter. 

While she does so, let us look at her, the soli- 
tary governess whom few ever looked at now. 

Miss Thelluson could not have been handsome, 
even in her first youth, which was past now. 
Her face was long and thin ; her eyes deep-set, 
though they were sweet eyes in themselves, grave 
and tender, and of a soft gray. Her hair was 
of no particular color—in fact, she had no spe- 
cial attraction of any kind, except a well-propor- 
tioned figure, which in motion had a willowy 
grace, that some tall women—not all—possess, 
And her smile was very winning, though slight- 
ly sad, as if fate had meant her to be a bright- 
natured woman, but had changed its mind, and 
left her so long without happiness that she had at 
last learned to do without it. In this, as in most 
other things—external as well as internal—she 
was utterly unlike her sister Rosa. A certain 
family tone in their voices was the only resem- 
blance that was likely in any way to give the 
widower pain. 

It was strange to write to him—‘‘ My dear 
brother,” she who never had a brother—but she 
thought she ought to do it, and so she did it; 
trying hard to feel as an affectionate sister 
should toward a sorely-afflicted brother, unto 
whom she was bound to show every possible ten- 
derness, Yet it was difficult, for she was a re- 
served woman, who took a long time to know 
any body. 

‘* And I really know almost nothing of him,” 
she thought. ‘‘No blood relationship—no tie 
of old association; and yet one is expected to 
treat a strange man as one’s brother, just be- 
cause one’s sister has gone through the mar- 
Tiage ceremony with him. If I had seen more 
of Mr. Rivers—if I had lived actually in the 
house with him— But, no; that would not have 
done it; nothing would have produced what did 
not really exist. I can only hope the right sis- 
terly feeling will come in time, and I must get 
on as well as I can till it does come.” 

So she pondered, and wrote a letter ; short, in- 
deed, but as affectionate as she could conscien- 
tiously make it; suggesting plainly that one of 
his own sisters would be a much better house- 
keeper for him than herself; but that, if he re- 
ally wished for her, she would come. And she 
signed herself, after a considerable struggle—for 
the word, which she had thought she should nev- 
er say or write more, cost her a gush of tears, 
“Your faithful sister, Hannah Thelluson.” 

It was fully one in the morning before the let- 
ter. was done, and she had to be up at six, as 
usual, But she slept between whiles soundly, 
not perplexing herself about the future. Hers 
was an essentially peaceful nature; when she 
had done a thing, and done it for the best, she 
usually let it alone, and did not “worry” about 
it any more. That weak, restless disposition, 
which, the moment a thing is done, begins to 
wish it undone, was happily not hers. It had 
been Rosa’s, even in the midst of her bright, 
pleasant, loved, and loving life; which, perhaps, 
accounted for the elder sister's habits being mark- 
edly the contrary. 

Yet, when her mind was made up, and she 
put her letter into the post-bag, it was not with- 
out a certain donbt, almost a fear, whether she 
had done rightly—no, rightly she had little doubt 
ef—but wisely, as regarded herself. ‘Then came 
her usual consolatory thought—‘‘It can only 
harm myself.” Still she felt it was a serious 
change, and many times during the day her 








thoughts wandered painfully from her duties in the 
school-room to her brother-in-iaw and his child. 

Nobody noticed her preoccupation, for it was 
one of the essential and familiar facts of the 
governess’s life that she might be sick or sorry, 
troubled or glad, without any body’s observing it. 
Not that she ever met with the least unkindness, 
indeed her position in this family was a very 
happy one; she had every thing her own way, 
and was treated by the countess with that state- 
ly consideration which so perfectly well-bred a 
woman could not fail to show to the meanest 
member of her household. Bat, necessarily, 
Miss Thelluson’s life was one of complete isola- 
tion; eo that but for her pupils, their naugbti- 
nesses and goodnesses, she would have ceased to 
recognize herself as one of the great human 
brotherhood, and felt like a solitary nomad, of 
no use and no pleasure to any body. A sensa- 
tion which, morbid and foolish as it may be, is 
not rare to women who are neither old nor young 
—who, on the verge of middle age, find them- 
selves without kith or kin, husband or child, 
and are forced continually to remember that the 
kindest of friends love them only with a tender 
benevolence, as adjuncts, but not essentials, of 
happiness. They are useful to many—necessa- 
ry to none; and the sooner they recognize this, 
the better. 

As Miss Thelluson kissed the little Ladies 
Dacre in their beds—where, somewhat in defi- 
ance of the grand nurse, she insisted upon going 
to them every night—the thought of that help- 
less baby, her own baby—for was not Rosa's 
child her very flesh and blood ?—came across her 
in a flash of sunshiny delight, that warmed her 
heart through and through. She began to plan 
and to dream, until at the end of that solitary 
evening walk through the park, which she seldom 
missed—it was sad and soothing after the cares 
of the day—she began to fancy she had not half 
appreciated Mr. Rivers’s proposal, or responded 
to it half warmly enough ; and to fear, with an 
almost ridiculous apprehension, that he might 
change his mind, or that something might hap- 
pen to prevent the scheme from being carried 
out. And she waited with a nervous anxiety, 
for which she laughed at herself, the return post 
by which she had requested him to write his final 
decision. 

It came in six lines: 

“*T shall expect you as soon as you can make 
it practicable. You will be like her lost mother 
to my poor little girl; and, as for me, my wife's 
sister shall be to me exactly as my own,” 

Hannah wondered a little how much his own 
sisters were to him; whether it was the close, 
affectionate bond—so free yet so strong—which 
had always been her unknown ideal of fraternal 
love, or the careless tie, less of sympathy than of 
habit and familiarity, such as she often saw it in 
the world—for she had seen a good deal of the 
world, more or less, since she had been a govern. 
ess. Also, just a little, she wondered whether, 
with the best intentions, it was possible to create 
an artificial bond where the real one did not ex- 
ist, and how soon she should learn to feel at ease 
with Mr. Rivers, as much as if he had been her 
born brother. 

But these speculations were idle; time would 
decide all things. Her only present thought 
need be that the die was cast; there was no 
drawing back now. She had, as speedily as pos, 
sible, to arrange her own affairs, and first to 
give ‘‘warning’—as servants say—to Lady 
Dunsmore. 

This was not exactly a pleasant task, for the 
countess and her governess had always got on 
together remarkably well; the one lady recog. 
nizing calmly, and without either false pride or 
false shame, that though a lady, she was also a 
governess—a paid cervant, discharging her du- 
ties like the rest; the other lady receiving and 
appreciating those services as a lady should. 
Therefore nothing was lost, and much gained 
on both sides. Miss Thelluson had been two 
years in the family, and it seemed tacitly under- 
stood that she was to remain until the young la- 
diew’ education was finished. Thus suddenly to 
desert her post looked almost like ingratitude—a 
vice abhorrent in all shapes to Hannah Thelluson, 

It was with a hesitating step, and a heart beat- 
ing much faster than its wont—this poor heart, 
strangely stilled down now from its youthful im- 
pulsiveness—that she knocked at the door of the 
morning-room where her pupils’ mother, young 
and beautiful, happy and beloved, spent the fore- 
noon in the elegant employments that she called, 
duties, and which befitted her lot in life—a lot as 
different from that of her governess as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The two women were wide 
apart as the poles—in character, circumstances, 
destiny: yet both being good women, they had a 
respect, and even liking, for one another. Han- 
nah admired the countess excessively, and Lady 
Dunsmore always had for her governess a smile 
as pleasant as that she bestowed on the best 
“society.” ° S 

“Good-morning, Miss Thelluson! Pray sit 
down. I hope nothing is amiss in the school. 
room? Mary seems working more diligently of 
late. Georgy and Blanche are not more trou- 
blesome to you than usual ?” 

‘Indeed, I have no fault to find with either 
Lady Blanche or Lady Georgina, and Lady Mary 
is as good a girl as she can be,” returned Han- 
nah, warmly, half amused at herself for noticing 
what a week ago she would have accepted us ton 
natural a fact to be observed at all—that it never 
occurred to her pupils’ mamma to suppo 
could have any other interest beyond Lady 
Lady Georgina, and Lady Blanch T 
governess should have a separate existence cf scr 
own, or any, personal affairs to commu 
seemed quite impossible. ‘‘ Have you"t 
utes to throw away, Lady Dunsmore #" continued 
she, ‘ May I have a word with you aboxt m--. 
self and my own concerns ?” ‘ 

“Certainly ; nothing could give me greater 
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pleasure ;” and then with that sweet, courteous 
grace rhe had—it might be only outside good- 
breeding, and yet, as it never failed her, and all 
outside things do fail sometimes, I think it must 
rather have been from ber kindly heart—the 
countess settled herself to listen. But tirst she 
cast a slight sidelong glance of observation and 
inquiry. Was it possible that Miss Thelluson 
was going to be married ? 

But no love-story was indicated by the grave, 
quiet, dignified manner of the governess. 

“You are aware, I think,” she said, ‘‘ that 
my only sister died six months ago. 

“Ah, I was so sorry to hear it! 
married ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Of course! I remember noi. She died at 
her confinement, and the dear litde baby also?” 

“No,” returned Hannab, shortly, and then 
was vexed at herself for being so foolishly sensi- 
tive. What possible impression could Rosa’s sad 
story have made, beyond the passing moment, on 
this beautiful and brilliant woman, whose inter- 
ests were so wide, who had such myriads of ac- 
quaintances and friends? To expect from her 
more than mere kindliness, the polite kindliness 
which her manner showed, as, evidently annoyed. 
at her own mistake, she cndgeled her memory 
to recall the circumstances, was exacting from 
Lady Dunsmore too much, more than human 
nature was capable of. Hannah recognized this, 
and saved herself and the countess by plunging 
at once in medias res, ‘‘No; the baby happily 
did not die. It is alive still, and my brother-in- 
law wishes me to come and take charge of it, 
and of his household.” 

‘* Permanently ?” 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘Then you come to tell me that you wish to 
relinquish your position here. Oh, Miss Thellu- 
son, I am so sorry! At the commencement of 
the season, too. low shall I ever find time to 
get a new governess ?” 

The countess’s regret was unmistakable, though 
it took the personal tone which perhaps was not 
unnatural in one for whom the wheels of life had 
always turned so smoothly, that when there was 
the least jar she looked quite surprised. 

‘I am very sorry, too, on many accounts,” 
said Miss Thelluson. ‘‘I love my pupils dearly. 
T should like to have remained until they grew 
up, to have dressed Lady Mary for her first 
drawing-room, as she always said I must, and 
watched how people admired Lady Blanche’s 
beauty and Lady Georgina’s magnificent voice. 
They are three dear little girls,” continued the 
governess, not unmoved, for she loved and was 
proud of her pupils. ‘‘ My heart is sore to leave 
them. But this baby, my poor little niece, is my 
own flesh and blood.” 

““Of course! Pray dp not imagine I blame 
you, or think you have used me ill,” said the 
countess, gently. ‘* You are only doing what is 
natural under the circumstances, and I shall eas- 
ily replace you—I mean I shall easily find an- 
other governess; it will be more difficult to get 
a second Miss Thelluson.” 

Miss Thelluson acknowledged, but did not at- 
tempt to deny, the delicate compliment. 
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suspected. For hapless countesses, who are the 
centre of brilliant societies, have only too few 
hours to spend in their nurseries and _school- 
rooms; an 
more than their mother guessed, to their govern 


ess. It had sometimes been a comfort to Miss ~ 


Thelluson ia her dull life to hope that the secd 
she sowed might spring up again years hence in 
the hearts of these young aristocrats, who would 
have so much in‘ their power for good or for evil. 
She had tried her bést to make them really ‘‘ no- 
ble” women, and it was pleasant to have her la- 
bor appreciated. 

“And how soon do you wish to go?” asked 
Lady Dunsmore, rather lugubriously, for she had 
had endless changes of governesses before Miss 
Thelluson's time, and she foresaw the same 
thing over again—or worse. 

“Do not say I ‘wish’ to go. But my broth- 
er-in-law requires me much, he says, and would 
like to have me as soon as you could spare me. 
Not a day sooner, though, than you find conven- 
ient. I could not bear that. You have been 
3o kind; I have been so happy here.” 

** As I trust you will be every where,” replied 
Lady Dunsmore, cordially. ‘‘ Your brother's 
home—I forget exactly where it is.” 

‘‘Easterham. He is the Reverend Bernard 
Rivers, the vicar there.” 

“Son to, Sir Austin Rivers, of Easterham 
Moat House, who married one of the Prothe- 
roes ?” 

“*T really don’t know Lady Rivers’s anteced- 
ents—I never can remember pedigrees,” replied 
Hannah, smiling. ‘‘ But his father is certainly 
Sit Austin, and they live at the Moat House.” 

“Then I know all about them. Why did you 
not tell me before? 1 must have met your 
brother-in-law, He is the eldest—no, I am for- 
getting again—the second son, but takes the 
place of the eldest, who is of weak intellect, is he 
not?” 

“*T believe go, unfortunately. 
tic fits.” 

“ And is not likely to marry. All the better 
for the clergyman. I am sure I have seen him 
—a tall, bearded, handsome young man.” : 

“Rosa used to think him handsome. As to 
his youth, I fancy he was about five years her 
senior, ‘That would make him just my age; but 
men are quite young still at thirty.” 

‘*Women, too, [ hope,” said the countess, 
smiling with 2 pleasant consciousness that if De- 


Tit has epilep- 


brett had not betrayed it, no one would ever 


have imagined that she was herself fully that 
age. ‘Then, as if struck with a sudden thonght, 
she eyed Miss Thelluson keenly—one of those 
acute. penetrating looks of hers, a mixtare of 
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the shrewd woman of the world with the single- 
minded, warm-hearted woman that she undoubt- 
edly vres, also. é i 

“*T am going to take a t liberty with you, 
Miss Thelluson,” she eaiitnaeds after a fone 
‘but I am a candid person—muy I say a few 
candid words ?” 

“Certainly. And I should thank you for 
saying them.” 

** Well, then, you are still a young woman.” 

“Oh no; not young.” 

The countess put out her pretty hand with im- 
perative gesture, and repeated— 

‘*Yes; a young unmarried woman, and I am 
a matron and a mother. May I ask, have you 
well considered in every point of view the step 
you are nbout to take?” 

“‘[ think [have, ‘That there ave many diffi- 
culties, I know ; and I am prepared for them.” 

‘* What sort of difficulties ?” 

Hannah hesitated; but the frank, kind eyes 
seemed to compel an answer. She was so un- 
used to sympathy that when it did come she 
could not resist it— 

“*First—I know I may speak confidentially, 
Lady Dunsmore—first, there is the Moat House. 
The Rivers family did not quite like my poor 
Rosa; at least, wished their son to have 
married higher. ey ‘may not like me either, 
and they may naturally feel offended at his 
choosing his wife's sister to live with him, in- 
stead of one of his own.” 

“*He had better have chosen one of his own.” 

“T think so too, and I told him this; but he 
makes no answer, and therefore I conclude he 
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which a lady of your age and position could take 
the step you are contemplating 7” 

‘* Why not ?—what possible reason—” 

“Tam sorry I have put the idea into your head. 
since it evidently has never come there. No! I 
am not sorry. Whatever you do ought to be done 
with your eyes open. . Has it never occurred to 
you that your brother-in-law is really no brother, 
no blood relation at all to you; and that in eve 
country, except England, a man may marry his 
wife’s sister 7” 

Hannah drew back ; a faiut color rose in her 
cheek ; but it soon died out. ‘The idea of her 
marrying any body seemed so supremely, ridicu- 
lously impossible—of her marrying Rosa’s hus- 
band painfully so. 

“It certainly did not occur to me,” she an- 
ewered, gently, ‘‘and if it had, it would have made 
no difference in my decision, Such marriages 
being unlawful here, of course he is simply my 
brother, and nothing more.” 

‘He is not your brother,” persisted Lady Duns- 
more. ‘‘No force of law can make him so, or 
make you feel as if he were. And, I assure you, 
I who have gone about the world much more than 
you have, that I have seen many sad instances in 
which—" 

But the expression of distress, and even repul- 
sion, on the governess’s face made the other lady 
pause, 

“Well, well,” she said; ‘yon must have 
thought the matter well over, and it is, after all, 
purely your own affair.” 

‘It is my own affair,” replied Hannah, still 
gently, but in a way that wonld have closed the 








She : 
knew she had done her duty, and that under ; 
many difficultiee—far more than the countess © 


these three little ladies owed much, : 














HER 


“SHE STOPPED, LEANED HER ELBOW 


has good reasons for not wishing it, and for 
wishing me instead. Then I shall hold a most 
responsible position in his household, have much 
parish work to do, as much as if I were the cler- 
gyman’s wife.” 

‘de should take a wife as soon as he can.” 

Hannah winced a moment. ‘‘It is only six 
months since her death; and yet—and yet— 
Yes! I feel, with you, that the sooner he takes a 
wife the better; his need of help, he tells me, is 
very great; but in the mean time I must help him 
all I can.” 

“Tam sure you will; you are mide to help 
people,” said the countess, cordially. “‘ But none 
of these are the difficulties I was foreseeing.” 

‘* About my poor little niece, perhaps? You 
think an old maid can not bring up a baby, or 
manage a house, with a man at the head of it— 
men being so peculiar? But Rosa always snid her 
husband was the sweetest temper in the world.” 

**He looked so. Not gifted with overmuch 
strength, either mentally or bodily ; but of a won- 
derfully amiable and affectionate nature. Atleast, 
so he struck ine in the few times I saw him. I 
only wish I: had’ seen’ more of him, that I now 
might judge better.” 

‘©On my account ?” snid Hannah, half amused, 
half pleased at the unexpected kindliness. 

‘The countess took her hand. ‘‘ Will you for- 
give me? Will you believe that I speak purely 
out of my interest in you, and my conviction that, 
though you may be a much better woman than I, 
I am a wiser woman that you—at least, in world- 
ly wisdom. Are you aware, my dear Miss Thellu- 
son, that this is the only country in the world in 
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subject, had not the countess, with her infinite 
tact and good-breeding, dismissed it at once her- 
self, and begun consulting with Miss Thelluson 
on the best way of replacing her, and the quick- 
est, that she might the sooner be free ‘‘to go to 
that poor little baby.” 

‘And remember,” she added, ‘‘that on this 
point you need have no qnalms. My old nurse 
used to say that any sensible woman, with a heart 
in her bosom, could manage a baby.” 

Hannah smiled, and her happy feeling returned, 
so that she was able to listen with interest, and 
even amusement, to a vivid description which the 
clever countess gave of baby's grandmother and 
aunts, whom she had met in London that season. 

‘All Easterham is terra incognita to me, Lady 
Dunsmore ; but I shall try not to be afraid of any 
thing or any body, and to do my best, whatever 
happens—a very commonplace sentiment; but, 
you see, I was always a commonplace person,” 
added Hannah, smiling. 

“In which case you would never have found it 
out,” replied the countess, who had hitherto had 
few opportunities of. any long talk with her gov- 
eriess on other topics than the children. Now, 
having both an aptitude and a love for the study 
of character, she found herself interested un- 
awares in that grave, still, refined-looking wo- 
man, who, though perhaps, as she said, a little 
commonplace when in. repose, was, when she 
talked, capable of so much and such varied ex- 
pression, both of feature and gesture—for there 
is a language of motion quite as plain as the 
language of form, and of the two perhaps it ix the 
most attractive, 








’ marriage than any social bar. 
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She said to herself, this brilliant little lady, who 
had seen so much of lite—of aristocratic life es- 
pecinlly, and of the terrible human passions that 
seethe and boil under the mouth surfuce of ele- 
gant idleness— she said toherself, ‘* That face has 
a story in it.” . 

Yes, Miss Thelluson had had her story, early 
told and quickly ended; but it had colored her 
whole life, for all that. 

She had no brothers; but she had an orphan 
cousin, of whom she was very fond. . As childish 
playfellows, the two always said they would marry 
one another, which every body laughed at as an 
excellent joke, until it grew into earnest. Then 
Hannah’s father, an eminent physician, interfered. 
Therg was consumption in the family, and the 
young man had already shown ominous symptoms 
of it. His marrying any body was unwise; his 

ing a first cousin absolute insanity. Dr. 
‘Thelluson, much as he blamed himself for allow- 
ing the young people every chance of falling in 
love, when it was most imprudent for them to 
marry, was yet too good a man frantically to shut 
the stable door after the steed was stolen, and 
to overstrain parental authority to cruelty. He 
did not forbid the marriage, but he remonstrated 
against it, both as a father and a physician, in 
the strongest manner, and worked so much upon 
Hannabh’s feelings, that she consented to be sep- 
arated entirely from her cousin for three years, 
until she came of age. Her-reason told her that 
was no unfair test of so youthful an attachment. 
Her father's secret hope was that the test might 
fail, the affection wear away, and the union which, 
though sanctioned by law and custom, he believed 
nature totally disapproved of, might never come 
about. 

It never did. Long before the three years 
were ended, young Thelluson died at Madeira of 
the family disease. Hannah restored her be- 
trothal ring to her finger, saying calmly, ‘I am 
married now,” and seemed to bear her sorrow 
quietly enough at first. But the quietness grew 
into a stupor of despair, ending in that state of 
mind almost akin to madness, in which one 
dwells hopelessly and agonizingly upon what 
might have been; for some people were cruel 
enough to hint that a wife's care might have 
lengthened her lover's life, and that his grief 
for Hannah's loss accelerated his fatal disease, 
Many a time when her father looked at her he 
almost wished he had let the hapless cousins 
marry—running all risks for themselves or their 
possible children, But all his lite the physician 
had held the doctrine that hereditary taint, phys- 
ical or moral, constitutes a stronger hindrance to 
y He had acted ac- 
cording to his faith, and he was not shaken from 
it because he had so keenly suffered for it. 

After a time Hannah's sorrow wore itself out, 
or was blotted out by others following—her fa- 
ther's death, and the dispersion of the family. 
‘There was no mother living; but there were 
three sisters at first, then two, then only one; 
her quiet, solitary self. For her great grief had 
left upon her an ineffaceable impression—not ex- 
actly of melancholy, but of exceeding qnietness 
and settled loneliness of heart. She said to her- 
self, ‘‘I never can suffer more than I have suf- 
fered;” and thenceforward all vicissitudes of fate 
became level to her—at least she thought so then, 

Such was her story. It had never been v 
public, and nobody ever talked of it or knew it 
now. Lady Dunsiore had not the least idea of 


; it, or she would not have ended their conversa- 
' tion as she did. 


“*Good-by now, and remember you have my 
best wishes—ay, even if yon marry your broth- 
er-in-law. It is not nearly so bad as marrying 
your cousin. Bnt I’ beg your pardon; my 
tongue runs away with me. All I mean to say, 
seriously, is that, my husband being one of those 
who uphold the bill for legalizing such mar- 
riages, I am well up on the subject, and we both 
earnestly hope they will be legalized in time.” 

‘*Whether or not, it can not concern me,” said 
Miss Thelluson, gently. 

‘*The remedying of a wrong concerns every 


: body a little—at least I think so. How society 





can forbid a man’s marrying his wife's sister, 
who is no blood relation at all, and yet allow 
him to marry his cousin—a proceeding generally 
unwise, and sometimes absolutely wicked—I can 
not imagine. But forgive me again; I speak 
earnestly, for I feel earnestly.” 

**T am sure of it,” said Miss Thelluson. 

She was a little paler than usual; but that 
was all; and when she had parted, quite affec- 
tionately, from her pupils’ mother, she went and 
sat in her own little room as quiet as ever, ex- 
cept that she once or twice turned ronnd on her 
third finger its familiar ring, the great red car- 
buncle, like a drop of blood, which had belonged 
to her cousin Arthur, 

“What a fancy of the countess’s, to call me 
‘young,’ and suggest my marrying!” thought 
she, with a faint, sad smile, ‘‘ No, I shall never 
marry any body; and therefore it is kind of 
Heaven thus to make a home for me, und, above 
all, to send me a child. A child of my very own 
almost; for she will never remember any mother 
but me. How I wish she might call me mother! 
However, that would not do, perhaps. I must 
be content with ‘auntie.’ But I shall have her 
all to myself, nevertheless, and perhaps Mr. Riv- 
ers may marry again, and then I would ask him 
to give her up wholly to me. Only to think, me 
with a child!—a little thing trotting after me 
and laughing in my face—a big girl growing up 
beside me, a grown-up daughter to comfort my 
old age—oh, what a happy woman I should be!" 

So pondered she—this lonely governess, thir 
‘Cold maid,” whose love-dreams were long age 
vanished; and began unawares to let the fact 
slip behind her and look forward to the future ; 
to build and freight with new hopes that tiny 
ship—she that had never thought to put to sen 
again—to set her empty heart, with all its capac- 
ity of loving, upon what? A baby six months old! 
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TAD'S MINCE-PIE. 


[’, isn’t often that one eats his pie aud has it 


too; but Tad declares to this day that his , 


mince-pie has neyer fairly digested, so to speak. 
He wes living with the Rev. Simon Beech, as 





‘*RoOM WANTED FOR THOSE.” 


good and thrifty a soul as ever breathed, who, 
out of his sali farm—so small that you might 
almost have carried it off in your wheel-barrow— 
and his salary of one hundred dollars a year, de- 
vised means of preaching a cheerful gospel, send- 
ing his son to college, adopting ‘Tad from the 
alms-house, knowing the unhealthy luxury of 
mince-pies now and then, and who finally left a 
snug little sum to his heirs. 

Well, one day when he went to visit the alms- 
house, he saw a little, wobegone figure sunning 
itself on the door-step. 

“What are you doing there, my boy?” he 
asked, 

“T's thinking, Sir,” said ‘Tad. 

‘+ And what about, may I ask?” 

‘* About—about—a lots of things, Sir.” 

“Couldn't you tell me what things? Were 
you thinking of any thing you'd like to have, 
now ?” 

** Yes, Sir, about a heap of em.” 

**Couldn’t you just mention one or two?” 

“*y-e-8, I was a-thinking of that little chap 





as went by just now—when I was a-peeking out 
at the gate—a-hulding on to his dad’s hand. 
And I stole out after ‘em, and see ‘em go up to 
a big house yonder, and n lady as pooty as any 
thing come to the door and kissed the little chap 
on both his cheeks, and pulled off his mittens, ‘ 
and rubbed his hands. Nobody rubs my hands,” . 
he broke off. i 
“¢ Are they cold, my lad ?” 
“Tdunno. Feel of ‘em. 
I reckon.” ' 
So, when Mr. Beech went home, he Jed ‘Tad , 


‘They're used to it, 


along by the hand, just as the fortunate little : 


boy’s father had done. 


‘You're going to be my boy now,” said Mr. | 


Beech. 
“*Be 1?” questioned ‘I'ad. ‘That's jolly !” 


** But do you know what ny boy is oxpected | 


to do?” 


‘*Live on gingerbread and dough - nuts ?” 


guessed ‘Tad. 


“Well, not exactly. He's to weed the garden, | 


and pick over potatoes, and bring the water, and 


ran to the store; he's to eat what's set before | the head of his class. d 
| best suit, with buttons so bright that you could 


him; he’s to wear warm, clean clothes, and to 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE—SHUT. 


have a best suit for Sunday ; he's to go to meet- | 


ing all day, and learn the Catechism, and say his 
prayers every night; and he is to keep his tongue 
from telling fibs and his hands from taking what 
doesn’t belong to him. 
He is to go to school 
week-days, and to hang 
his stocking on 
Christmas-eve! That's 
a good deal for a small 
boy. Do you think you 
can do it all?” 
‘*T can try,” said he: 
and so the bargain was 
made. 


And Tad kept his 
word. In the sum- 
mer he was out of bed 
with the sun, and some- 
times before. He weed- 
ed the strawberries in 
the fresh morning, and 
heard the birds setting 
their everyday affairs to 
music. Then he went in 
to breakfast, where the 
sunlight was capering 
over the white cloth, 





GETTING THEM READY.—‘‘1He NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” 


THREAD AND NEEDLES.” 


“ant 


and making the bread look as if it were already 
buttered, and frolicking among the tea-spoons, 
and shining upon the flowers on the old-fashioned 
china till they looked as if they had just bloomed 
ont under its influence. After that he kissed lit- 








“wa HA! BRAN WANTED TO FILL THOSE UP.” 


“*T hope you never will. 
fault if you do.” 

‘What makes folks ever go there?” asked 
Tad. J 
*« Tdleness and wickedness drive them there,” 


It will be your own 





WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


tle Betky—who seemed. just a little bundle of 
smiles and dimples—and went off to the district 
school, and felt as big as a castle when he got to 


Sundays he put on his 


see your face in them, 
and looked in the glass, 
and said to himself, 
“Who would guess 
now that you'd ever 
seen the inside of an 
alms-house?” And 
indeed he might have 
forgotten that he had, 


had not sometimes en- 
tertained themselves 
with unseemly allu- 
sions to it when he 
spelled above them. 
* “T wonder if they'll 
ever forget it!” he was 
thinking one day—so 
hard that he thought 
out loud. 

“Forget what ?” 
asked Mr. Beech. 

“That I came from 
the—the—from down 


there, you know,” answered Tad. 


“Tt isn't any matter whether they forget it or 


not, if you do right.” 


‘* But I hope I shall never go back!” 


NN 


if the boys at school, 


answered Mr. Beech, half intent on his next San- 
day’s sérmon. 

After this Tad didn't let the grass grow under 
his feet, I can ‘assure you. He made himself 
busier than the busy bee; and if he didn’t gather 
honey all the day, it 
wasn't his fault. ‘He 
was determined that 
idleness shouldn't send 
him back to the alins- 
house ; and the farther 
he was removed from 
it the more dreary and 
repulsive if seemed to 
him, till the possibility 
of returning became 
the bugbear of his life. 
What if Mr. Beech 
should get put out 
with him, would any 
one else take him in, 
after Mr. Beech had 
weighed him, and 
found him wanting ? 
And so, when it look- 
ed particularly pleas- 
ant at home, when 
Mrs. Beech was bak- 
ing, and the‘hens were 
cawing abvut the yard, and the strawberries 
filled the air with delicious odors, and the sun 
was laughing at itself in the kitchen tins, and 


Becky was singing over her sewing, with the | 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS (EMPTY STOCKINGS). 
ALL ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. 


! trast, or perhaps to emphasize his good luck, he 
would take a walk past the old alms-house, and 
peep in at the gate, as he had once peeped out, 
and ask himyelf if he were really the same boy, 
and if all his Iuck wasn’t make-believe, if he 











“ALREADY FILLED,” 


hadn't fallen asleep behind some door, to he 
awakened presently by the cuff of the overseer. 
But every one has his backslidings, I suppose. 
One day Mr. Beech had set ‘Tad to picking over 
some potatoes in the cellar, just as his own son 
Simon had done before him. And while Tad 
whistled at his work temptation assailed him, in 
the shape of a strong odor of mince-pies issuing 
from the closet in the archway. There was to 
be a convention on the next week, and the pies 
had been baked for that especial occasion. ‘Tad 
had chopped the suet, and had gone to the store 
for the raisins and currants, and his mouth had 
watered sadly for the plump plums while they 
were being weighed out. Later he had helped 
Mrs. Beech carry them down cellar—so many 
that he had left off counting. If he could only 
have a bite of one now, he thought. But in or- 
der to have a bite it would be necessary to take 
a whole pie, or be found out.. The longer ‘Tad 
staid in the cellar the weaker grew his virtue, 
which threatened to give way before the pies. 
Nobody would ever miss one pie among so many! 
If they'd only call him up to do some errand, or 
to come to supper! If the closet were only 
locked! But nobody came, and Tad struggled 
on alone with the pies and the potatoes, till he 
crept into the archway, took down a pie, gin- 
gerly, climbed upon a barrel, and put it through 
the cellar window, intending, presently, to go 
round and pick it up, and eat it in peace where 
he would be safe from intrusion, and where the 
neglected crusts would not turn State's evidence 
against him. It was a balmy September after- 
noon, and, as it happened, Mr. Beech had 
brought his book out to read on the door-step, 
in order to enjoy the fine air at the same time, 
and perhaps gather some valuable hints from 
lavish nature for his next sermon. He was just 
turning over a new leaf when, behold! one of 
Mrs. Beech’s convention mince-pies was walk- 
ing up through the cellar window, as if it were 
the renowned pie in which four-and-twenty black- 
birds were once baked, and therefore about to 
take wings and fly away. Mr. Beech quietly 
picked it up, put it on the table which was al. 
ready spread for tea, and resumed his book. 
By-and-by ‘I'nd snenked up from the ecllar cn 





CHRISTMAS MORNING—OPEN. 


the same errand. Mr. Beech looked up. Tad 
quailed, and wished the pie was in the oven. 

‘+ There's your pie, Tad,” said he. ‘*Go and 
eat it.” He returned to his book. 

Nothing more. No 
reproaches, no scold- 
ing. ‘Tad sat down be- 
fore it and took a bite. 
It wasn't half so nice as 
he had imagined. It 
stuck in his throat when 
he began to wonder 
what Mr. Beech thought 
of him. ‘The others 
drew up to the tea-ta- 
ble. Nobody had any 
pie but himself. Ie 
pushed it aside, and 
took his bread - und - 
milk. But the next 
morning, at breakfast, 
the pie reappeared be- 
fore his place, and at 
the next meal and the 
next, for a week or 
more. But'Tad couldn’t 
eat more than a mouth- 
ful ata time. He had 
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lost ail relish for pies: a bushel of them wouldn’t 
have tempted hiin. 

“We never had a pie last so long,” said Mrs. 
Beech, one morning, as she placed it on the table 
again. 

‘‘No,” said her husband; ‘‘that pie is going 
to last Tad his lifetime.” 

“Tad wicked; steal mamma’s dood pie! 
Naughty Tad; go to the bad place, Tad will!” 
lisped little Becky, with her baby frown. 

‘l'ad's heart gave a great plunge in his bosom, 
and sunk like lead. ‘‘ The bad place,” no doubt, 
meant the alms-house! What he dreaded had 
come to pass. They were going to send him 
back! Mr. Beech was put out with him, and 
no wonder. He had not kept his part of the 
agreement, which had been to keep himself from 
picking and stealing, as well as to busy himself 
about the chores, ‘hey would send him back 
to that dungeon of a house, where the shadows 
were lying in wait all day, where the porridge 
was burned and the fire was scant, where he 
should be out at the elbows and out at the knees. 
He should sit in the poor pews henceforth, and 
bid good-by to his Reader and his Geography, 
and to all his little ambitions. Yes; the bargain 
was broken, and he might as well go, without 
waiting to be sent off. So, after he had done up 
the chores, he went to his room and donned his 
bravery once more, and dropped'a tear on the 
beautiful’ bright buttons. ‘Then he put on his 
old clothes again, and went down stairs. 

“*Good-by,” said he, standing in the doorway, 
and averting hishead. ‘I’m sorry; but it’s all 
up now, I s'pose.” 

“‘Where are you going, Tad?” asked Mr. 
Beech. 

“I'm going hack, Sir.” 

“* Back where?” 

‘“To the bad place, there—to—"” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go just yet, Tad!” Mr. 
Beech was really laughing. 

“Oh! oh!” cried little Becky, putting out her 
arms, and clinging about him. ‘‘ Tad going to 
the bad place! No, no! Don't let poor ‘Tad 
go! ‘I'ake me too, ‘I'ad, take me too?” 

“You see, you will have to take Becky too, if 
you insist upon going.” 

“But I can’t; they won’t-have her there; 
she’s got a home.” 

“* And so have you, Tad. This is your home, 
Tad. Do you think I should send Becky away 
because she was naughty? I took you both for 
better or worse, and now I guess it will be all 


better. Come, there’s the school-bell, and here's 
your sachel.” 

“And the pie?” demurred Tad. “I can’t 
bear it—” 


“It shall be thrown away. You sha’n’t see it 
nor hear of it again.” 
But Tad never forgot it. 





* ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T. B.—We do not furnish other magazines than 
our own. 

Grore1a.—We don’t know who wrote the absurd 
lines you quote, and don’t think it worth the trouble 
to inquire, aa it is evidently to the author's interest to 
remain in obscurity. 

J. Jonns,—We have no doubt that there are numerous 
drags in the pharmacopela which would not only keep 
you from growing lusty, but would attenuate you to 
almost any degree. The Medicis and Borgias were re- 
puted to have an extensive acquaintance with this 
kind of nostrums; and they have been used pretty 
effectively in all ages, if report says true. But we are 
not versed in the science of toxicology, and if we were 

“should hesitate to recommend any specific to you or 
your friends. We certainly never heard of one that 
could be used with impunity. 

N. axp 8,—We have already declined to answer any 
more questions on these articles, 

A Constant Reapre.—The Hand Sewing Machines 
are very usefal ina family. You will find addresses in 
our advertising columns, 

H. L. B.—We do not know of any work of fiction in 
which such a character as Clemency figures, It sounds 
like one of the Scudéry romances, 

An Inquinen.—Cavé’s works on Drawing, published 
by Putnam & Son, of New York, may be what you re- 
quire. We can not tell you the price. 

Mevirz axv Moturx.—For a winter suit for a blonde 
of fourteen get bottle green satine, and trim with black 
velveteen. For a brunette of sixteen choose maroon 
esatine.—We think that school-girls had better confine 
themselves to their studies, instead of indulging In in- 
cipient flirtations with boys. When you are asked 
to play, do It at once without waiting to be urged. It 
is not improper, questionable taste though it may be, 
for a young lady to sport badges and pictures of base- 
ball clubs, if such be her pleasure. We think she could 
do better. As for exchanging rings and pictures with 
your boy friends, it is decidedly indecorous. 

Svsrz V.—Make your beaver cloth from the elegant 
Half-Fitting Cloak pattern in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IIL, 
which {8 one of the most stylish cut patterns we have 
published this season. 

Avau.—Little girls of ten with short hair wear it 
slightly frizzed and strapped with ribbon. See illus- 
trations in Bazar No. 52, Vol. III. Young ladies wear 
the Nilsson bow, of velvet or ribbon, placed far back 
on the top of the head, with the ends falling on the 
chatelaine braids. a 

Nxw Svnsoriazz.—Make your black silk suit by the 
cut paper pattern of the illustration on first page of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. Get a gipsy bonnet of velvet 
or royale to wear with it, Wood-color and yellow- 
brown shades are prettiest for kid gloves with black 
and greeneuits. Make the black silk over dress by pat- 
tern of the Polonaise-Casaque illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. LIL, and the cloth basquine by pattern on the 
first page of Bazar No. 60, Vol. IIL Trim with black 
marten fur. Close-fitting coat-sleeves with deep cuff, 
or else cut open to the elbow on the outer seam, are 
stylish. 

E. A. B.—One corner of a equare shawl is turned 
over to form a sort of collar, the point below this is 
caught np in pleats to the belt, the sides fall over the 
arins, and the front is folded over a vest of velveteen, 

Mise G. M.—Black velvet will trim your plum-col- 
ored empress cloth very prettily. Make your green 
inerino by pattern of the Double-Breasted Sacque Suit 
illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. 


‘Mus. M. A. S.—Arrange the fullness of your skirts in 
French gathers—not pleats. New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 43 and ¢4 of Vol. III. will tell you all such 
details. Twoside gores are worn by stout figures, only 
one by the slender. Plain knee-breeches are moet 
worn by boys of five years, though knickerbockers 
are not entirely out of fashion. Vests are worn with 
most jackets. 

“Dioxens Dona.”—Your ideas about the Irish pop- 
lin are excellent, and you can not do better than use 
the pleatings on your brown empress. Box-pleats are 
still fashionable. Navy blue and dark brown are great- 
ly worn. 

Muza. J. B. S.—The Vest-Casaque Suit will be a hand- 
some model for your black gros grain. We do not 
think the vests will ever become very common. 

Harrre B.—Rubber gloves cost $1 a pair. ‘e do 
not give addresses in this colamn, and we answer all 
correspondents as soon as space permits, 

L, H. &—Make your green cloth suit like that on 
first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. 1. Trim it with fur 
orvelvet. Black lace over white lace trims garnet silk 
handsomely. Then wear white or black lace ties with 
the dress. Very dark blue and salmon are also pretty 
with garnet. A pearl gray silk is suitable for a bride. 

An Otp Sunsonrse.—We know of nothing better 
than tissue paper and white wax for preventing Valen- 
ciennes lace from getting very yellow. Moet ladies 
prefer having it slightly yellow. 

Fur.—The black sable you mention is probably the 
new black marten, or Alaska sable, now 80 fashionable. 
It is really the skin of the polecat. Get that or black 
Astrakhan for an elderly lady in mourning. 

L. A. §—Read answer above to “An Old Sub- 
ecriber.” 

Kuxrxz Evie.—Get white Irish poplin for your wed- 
ding dress. A veil is usually worn, but may be dis- 
pensed with at a quiet wedding. We have given the 
water-proof cloak pattern.—Pure gold associated with 
rubber will not tarn dark. Use soap-suds and whiting 
for cleaning your jewelry. ? 

An Oxn Sonsoriure.—The etiquette of New-Year’s 
calls is set forth in the “‘ Bazar Book of Décorum,” and 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 1, Vol. IIL 

Tus Sisrres.—Evening wraps are described in the 
New York Fashions of the present Number of the 
Bazar. 

‘TampEBLix.—We have never given the pattern you 
want. 

Diaconats.—For descriptions of gentlemen’s attire 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. IIL. 

B. M. E—We can not give you the address. 

A Sunscetner.—The house you mention furnishes 
many customers out of the city, selecting all the goods 
they need.—You must be the judge of what hospitality 
your circumstances permit you to offer your friends. It 
is best to seat your friends at a table when oysters are 
served. 

AiLeen.—The skirt of your poplin need not be al- 
tered. Make a basque-belt or over-skirt of your extra 
material. Trim with velvet of the same shade. You 
will have to use heat to curl your falee curls. A court 
train will be very pretty with your new silk. 

Jzxmiz Griouniet.—A plain long over-skirt of silk 
or cashmere will look pretty over your skirt of figured 
silk, 

A. €, T.—Velveteen is no longer in first favor; but 
yon can make a stylish suit of it by using the cut 
paper pattern of the Double-breasted Sacque Walking 
Suit Mlustrated In Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL Bands or 
folds of bias corded silk form the trimming. 

A Sunsogrsrr.—Very narrow velvet ribbon is worn 
if the neck is short, wide velvet with long necks. 








Messrs. Prana & Co. have just issued some 
beautiful specimens of chromo-lithography of 
flowers, bouqnets, and crosses in illuminated col- 
ors, admirably adapted as presents to ladies and 
young misses. ‘These and the other works from 
this enterprising house are to be found at all the 
picture stores.—[ Boston Transcript.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiau ‘lrocues.—[Com.] 





Coryvino Wirert.—By the means of the uewly-in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be traneferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally ueeful for cutting patterns of alleorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newedealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched Sistgarations on the Fnce, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It ia invala- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
@a7- Send for Price-Liste. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1. 
SAPOLIO, . 


For General 
a Household purposes 
38 BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


. MANUVACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


Reciplents of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des. Beaux 
Arte, in the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the frat Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1962, together with thirty-five frst 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclnelve, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any focal fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the moet perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published fur 1868-69, hav- 
ing revealed the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
‘America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


beg to annonnce A GENERAL REDUCTION in thelr 
pricee, in accordance with the decline in the premium 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means — teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 

ents for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoronghly complete inetrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cleely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism aud 
wrrsmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this uew style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to thore who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class “Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call spectal atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubniar 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
Jess in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of-action, while standing longer in tune aud be- 
ing More impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured, 








Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
PRIOE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


‘Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. ang Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNDT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, -------- $2. 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3, 


The annexed cut. repre- 
sents the WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 





pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as o picture - 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washetand bespatter- 
ed with water and soiled 
with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinnes 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
asa complete protection 

to the wall, but makes the 
Washatand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lawserquin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 

Cor. Broadway & 20th 8t., New York. 

GOOD THING.—THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and Life Iustrated, for 1871. De- 
voted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, Education, Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, and all measures calculated to reform, improve, 
and elevate mankind, physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. A firat-class magazine at $3 a year; with ei- 
ther of Harper's, $5 50; or any $3 Paper or Magazine, 
$5. 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Brondway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Ttalian and English words, Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 20 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
lov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“« 15, LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“18, IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Bookeellere, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $119, 


W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N.Y.. far- 
«nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly aud azar. 











UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 


“Our Fritz,” 


“Chancellor,” 
-“Monareh” 
Scarfs, 


Sryhrelr and Fasronodie, 


With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILE SUSPENDERS, . 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co., 


637 Broadway. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 BROADWAY, 


Near Great Jones Street, 
offer a Splendid Stock of 


‘ HOLIDAY GOODS, 


consisting of 
DECORATED FRENCH CHINA DINNER, TEA, 
AND DESSERT SERVICES, $90 upward ; 


DECORATED ENGLISH CHINA DINNER, TEA, 
AND DESSERT SERVICES, $50 upward. 


REAL AND COMPOSITION BRONZE CLOCKS 
AND MANTEL SETS; 


GILT CLOCKS AND MANTEL SETS; 
MARBLE CLOCKS AND MANTEL SETS; 
STATUARY IN BRONZE, PARIAN, AND BISQUE; 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, VASES, 
BOHEMIAN GOODS, AND ROGERS’ GROUPS; 


also, 
A FULL LINE OF GORHAM PLATED GOODS 


At Manufacturers’ Prices. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1833.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS AR FURS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 


527 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 


have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 
Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano aud Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. ‘ 

G. L. & 4 B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS. 

SEAL SACQUES, 875, $80, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. 
Importer of 
ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


0 ADAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
$' flour. Samp.cs ies, C.M. Linington, Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened 
TWO CASES LONG AND SQUARE 


REAL INDIA CAMBL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
comprising 


an unusual variety of designs, colors, &. ; 
TWO CASES REAL BRUSSELS 
POINT-LACE SHAWLS, DRESSES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, TRIMMING LACES, &c., 
which, having been purchased in Europe 
at greatly reduced prices, 
will be sold at a small advance on cost, 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
to purchase. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





HoupayY PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have made large 
additions to their popular stock of 
Holida: Dresses, Diagonal Plaid Se Plaid French 

opline, Chene Poplins, Alpacas, English 
and American Printz, &c., &c., 
Cut in Dress Lengthe, and Marked in Plain Figures, 
much below the cost of importation. 

NN. B.—For the convenience of customers, the above 

will be placed on a separate counter. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
ENUINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the season, special inducements in 
Ladies’ and Children's Fars, 
le, Miuk, Ermine, Seal, and Astrakhan Cloaks, 
Garringe Robes, Far Trimmings, &c., &c., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREBT. 


LOAK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are offering 
Plaid Serge and Poplin Suits, 
at greatly reduced prices; 
Also, Walking Suits, Cloth and Velvet Cloaks, 
at equally low prices. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


eh ee 
LACES axp FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 

‘at Panic Prices. — ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
co. offering a large and valuable stock of these 
oods at ABO! ONE HALF THE COST OF PRO- 
Bucri N, having heen purchased of the mannfac- 
turers at RUINOUS SACRIFICE, in CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE PRUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 


A Book of Support and Comfort for the 
Aged. Edited by Joun Sranrorp Hoxmg, 
D.D. 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper, $2 50. 


Sabl 








This book offers great inducements to Canvassers, 
‘as those for whom it is especially designed—tur agxp 
and aryiictzn—are generally well known in any com- 
rountty, of easy access, and a class for whose interests 
Uittle provision Is made. 

‘The work is also valuable as furnishing religious 
teaching for the family. 

It is especially appropriate as a gift-book for the 
Holidays. 


For particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


A very charming and 
inexpensive Present, 
THE CHRIST- 
MAS LOCKET, 
a Holiday Number of 
Old and New, contain- 
| ing a beantifal Christ- 
mas Carol, with the 
music by Mendelssohn, 
ana urignt sturies aud Poems for the Holidays. 
IMuminated cover. Price 2% cents. alled Ppost- 
paid.) For sale by all Book and News dealers. 
Address mail orders to G. A. COOLIDGE, Business 
Agent, care of ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 Washington Street, Boston, Muss. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get ap clube, Onr answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
eumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK 


6 
AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
« The great Backgammon Board 
PARCHEESI: of Tadia. The host fascinating 
and exciting game ever published in this country. 
Sent on receipt of price. 
Popular 
Fine Edition, $3 00. 


GAMES A SPECIALTY. 


E G. SELCHOW & CO., Publishers, 
87 Jomn Sraret, New York. 
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ition, $100; Medium Edition, $2 00; 





EA & PERRINS’ 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 

PRONOUNCED Extractofaletter from 
RY @ Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS St Mamas ee 
" Brother at Worcester, 

TO BE THE ONLY May, 1851: 
“Tell Lea & Perrins 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 


Bithat their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 





<2] opinion, the most 
or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Jointe, Fow!, Game, &c. 

‘The univereal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 80 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


ee 
THE LADIBS’ OWN 
Is a LITERARY MAGAZI 

lt is a HOUSEHOLD M 





8 3 HIC 
It is a POPULAR MAGAZINE. 
“Tam perfectly delighted with it."—Olive Logan. 
“Tt is 4 most charming magazine."—Country Gent. 
It is the cheapest Magazine in America—40 pages 

month r only $1 a year. 

Splendid inducements to Agents. A large list of pre- 
miums offered on easy terms. Samples, with full par- 
ticulars, sent for 10 cts., or 3 months on trial for 25 cts. 

M. CORA BLAND, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—Special offer good ys. For $1 25 we will 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'TTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costames 
which it is intended shail appenr frequently in Har- 

ra Basar. These Patterns ure Garey to Fit any 

1ourx, from 80 to 46 \nches Bust Measure, aud are 
Mted with the greatest aconracy, THE NAMFS AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIER BRING PRINTED ON EAH 
BEVARATE PIRCK OF TUR PATTREN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

‘The following patterus are now ready: 

Vol. HIT. if 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WAL! 
SHORT- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. . 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING 8S 
PRASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUI’ 
TRAINED EVENING DRES! 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. . 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 






















22 
4 

26 
238 
30 
8 

34 
88 
40 
42 
“ 
46 
48 
49 
50 


HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. oe 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT a 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT. es 
HALF-FI' 





Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 1 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN and 
bu IT MEASURE. The same Patterns coat sixty centa 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2.00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the ‘Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dixconnt. 

TIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


5 to $250 per month, mate and te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SrCHINE. Th achine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
M Supetior manner. Price only $15, Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than outs. Tt 
makes the ‘* tic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
puller ithout tearing it. W 
from ) per month and exy 

cS commission m which twice that amonn' 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. 1 or Chicago, Il. 


“THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 

WARRA D 
_To SUIT ALL r 














every where, 




































aE S 
of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST —the best Lady's Magazine and 


STES. 





Address Deacon 


Weekly Paper goin, 
elphia. 


319 Walnnt St., Phi 


THz WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenological Jour-. 
nal, $8 00: the stian Union, $8 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $8 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Wash n, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $5. The 
worth of $25 00 for g12 50, sent by 8. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Peterson, 
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HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1871. 


Contents : 


OLD CHRISTMAS CAR@L. 
With an Illustrated Border. 
FOLK-LIFE IN SWEDEN. atte 
Intustations.—The Forest Hut.—Sleeping Ac- 
commodations.—The Jul-Piues.—The Jul-Bueh.— 
‘The, Maj-Stang.—Harvest-Home.— Wedding Pro- 
cession. 


aE PLAY IN OBERAMMERGAU IN 


































































































New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HABPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
ciees: eelected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lruaw Asport, Author of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: ao Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
vorv Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. > 





Itostgations.—Theatre of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play.—The Crucifixion as represented in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play.—' Christue 
* Joseph of Arimathea."”—“ Pilatus.”—“‘ Maria.” — 
“Nathaniel."—‘'Rabbi.”"—‘ Maria Magdalena. 
“Jobannes."—“ Petrua,"—“ Judas.” 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTMAS PAST. 

With Eighteen Mlustrations, 

BLIND. By R. H. Stopnarn. 


FREDERICK THE § GREAT XY: Tur Seven Yen's 









ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvown Brant. Edited and adapted by Pagxrr 
Gut.wors. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 15. 

DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &. By Paur. 
Do Cuarzuv, Author of “Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “Stories of the Gorilla Country," “ Ashango 
Land," “ Wild Life Under the Eqnator," &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 








War—(Contin: 

Intustrations.—Charge of General Seidlitz at 
Zorndorf.—Map of the Leathen Campaign.— Plan 
of Battle of Leuthen, December 6, Tot ‘he King 
in Search of Lodgings.—Plau of Siege of Olmiit: 
May 12-July 2, 1758.—Plan of Battle of Zorndorf, 
‘August 25, 1758, 


THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. By Aw 
nin Tomas. 

OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 

A CHAPTER ON GEMS. 

THE DOLLIVER FAMILY. 

Inuverrations.—The Family.—Fanny Dale.— 
Captain Diomed.—The Departure.—Mauéelein and 
the Frog.—Waldemar.—Their Enemies.—“‘ How! 
What! Which! Where !"—“ Bless you, my Chil- 
dren!» 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST IN MEXICO. 

Iut.ueTRations. — Scenery of Mexico. —Sumi- 
chrast.— L'Encuerado.—M. Sumichrast’s Narrow 
Eecape.—The Cataract.—The Cavern Cemetery.— 
Lost in the Forest at Night.—Monkeys on a Frok 
ic.—Pursued by Peccaries, 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avrnor ov “ Mauri's 
Paooress,” &c. 


THE SEED AND FRUIT. 

A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By Jrsetix M‘Cantny. 

ANTEROS: By the Auruog or “Gor Lrvingstonz,” 
Cc. 


MY LITTLE NEWS-BOY. 
THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF. By Paanr Canr. 


THE SEVENTH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE ANCIENT LADY OF SORROW. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knatonsut.-Huorssen, 
MP. Ilustrated, 19mo, Cloth, $1 5. 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joux 8. C. Assors, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Ilnstrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Jorm with Abbotts’ IUustrated Histories.) 


——.__—_ 
ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF TUE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Rdges, $2 50. 








MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. ee 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, Il- 
lustrated, $350; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 

GREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 


Ilustrated. 


“Illus- 





Hauvrn's Macazine, Ove Year......84 00 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 60. Hauren’s Weexiy, One Ye 400 
— Hanren’s Bazan, | One Year. 400 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Benntifally Illustrated. vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00. 


anver's Magazine, Hauren’s Waekey, and Hanvrn's 

Bazaz, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLY, oF 
Bazan will be anpplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsontuars at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sit 

ics for $20 00, tcithout extra copy. 

'be Postage withiu the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a yenr, for the Wxewiy or Bazan, 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oftice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cannda must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cente for 
the Werxuy or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. portage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Numbers for Juve and Decenrber of ench year. “Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. | When 
no time ie epecitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to Legin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbere will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrexty aud Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecitied, it will be 
underatood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanvxn & Broruxne is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the gender. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Elegantly Ilustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





Gar Haurer & Brotnens will send cither of the 
above works by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

tar” For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, sce Hanren’s Catacoaur, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


PHAND?S DEPILATORY POWDER. 
— Htemuves autperfiuous hair in Ave minutes, with 
out injury to the ekin, Sent by mail for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
eficcts a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colore the whiskers and hair a beautiful wtack or 
nrown. It consists of only one paration, 15 cents 
by mall Address 8, C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Stree! 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by al 
Druggists. 


‘$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on poth sides, One Maouwne Wrruout Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE [LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Obio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

TTS OY SHHOLD MAGAZINE 
ete prize story worth $100. Forty 

panes of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
ealere at 10 cts. Par coRy, Splendid Premiums, Spec- 

ddress 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 





Teens yor Apvrettstno In Hagrnn’s Pretoproars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. a 
Ha: “g Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Hai "s Bazar.—$1_W per Line; Cuts and Diepla: 
$1 2 per Line—each fheertion. yy 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ENEW NOW.—Tue Picronrat Pureno- 
LOGIOAL phere $3, and either of Harper's, 
sent a year for 7 
= y ae 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ANTED_AGENTS (320 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the tnder-feed, makes the 
“lock atiteh (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOLN- 

IN, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, iil.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


‘OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 
young folks’ paper. Greatest success ! Best sto- 
ries and pictures, Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical instru- 
ments, jewelry, dc. _ $1 00 per year samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 
TAND and HOLIDAY BOOoKS.—. 
‘All American and Foreign Books mailed by F. G. 
HASTINGS, 39 Naseau 8t. (P.O. Box 2982), N. Y- 


$2 5 ‘A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 








imen copy free. 
GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Brondway, N. Y., will 

c of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Tow Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 
from ¢4 to $20 monthly unti) paid. 


THE MAGIC CURLING-ROD 


Applies three mechanical operations at once, rapidly 
forming rich and glossy curls, Every lady wants this 
new elegant toilet instrament. Sent by return mail 
forgi. Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 


‘AX FLOWERS. — Mrs. Moarmar, of London, 
Rooms 33 East 17th St., Union Sqnare, near Eve- 























Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
















rett Honse. Lessons given. Terms on application. ‘Address 8, M. Spenorn, Brattleboro, Vt 
Agent for G. Worgan's Materials for Wax fi lowers. 
GENTS! READ THIS! veretaewion tres, ages 





1 Nassau St, N. ¥. 


“AGENTS WANTED —(8225 4 Montn) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING | MA= 
CHINE CO, BOSTOS, Masa. or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow o large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Addrese 


M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





THE PARTY WHO WONDERS WHERE Wk SHALL ALL 





BE THIS Time NEXT YEAR. 


FACETLE, 


A rew weeks since the 
Rev. Dr. M—, tor of 
the High Church Baptist 
con; tion, in one of 
the thriving citics of New 
Jersey, received the fol- 
lowing note: era 
tor,—You woul 
oblige one of your 
jonvcre if, at an early day, 
you would preach on Ec: 
Clesiastes iil, last clause 
of the 4th verse—‘A time 
fo dance.’” On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath evening 
the Reverend Doctor cre- 
ated quite a sensation in 
his congregation by read- 
Ing the note, and adding? 
“When I shall have be- 
the “important. duty. "of 

im) uty 0. 
dancing is neglected in 
my congregation, rest as- 
sured I will give all need- 
ed sdmouition on the sub- 
ject.” 


————__—_. 
An eccentric chemist 
keeps a dog solely for the 


of 80] ing him 
Parpove plying 


ag 
A May rout or Srieme 
—A distiller. 


—_—— 

Very Lixgy.—A cer 
tain cle: an, who last 
woek had an over-coat 
and an umbrella stolen 
from his hall, thinks that 
the thief is Miely to turn 
up in the world where 
neither over-coat nor um- 
brella will be cezential to 
comfort. 


——ae 

“Tl give you the slip,” 
as the gardener said when 
Be mnised a friend a 
cutt! 


—_——-—_. 
WX Don’? BELIEVE IT.— 
It is eaid that if a woman 
would paint the skin of 
the face blue at the cor- 
ens of the sve for 3 
emall sy shading of 
7 the afrecton of the ot, 
would give a languish- 
ing portaess to fhe coun 
tenance, and make the 
freatest of shrews look 
ely, mild, and incek. 


— 

An unfortunate listener 

for some one to in- 

vent a “noiseless band- 
organ. 


a os 
An Inpicestinte Er- 
ront—Eating one’s words, 


——.— 
Inteeverrxa = Frcir— 
Medlars. 


‘Tux Orv Youxc Lapy wHo LIKES IT FOR j 
ITs oLD Customs, ASSOCIATIONS, | 
AND ALL THAT. 





The sTUNY-HEARTED CYNIC, BECAUSE IE LIKES Tu SEE 
WHAT FOOLS PEorLe CAN MAKE OF THEMSELVES, 








Tue GENTLEMAN WHO LIKES IT 
BECAUSE IT GIVES HIM AN 
Oprortenity To Sixc. 


‘Tus PARTY WHO THINKS IT TRE JoLLgstT Day iN THE 
‘EAR. 











‘Tue ScHoon-Boy, BEcausé NE 
ALWAYS GETS A JOLLY Goop 


TUCK OUT, 





PATERFAMILIAS, BECAUSE HB HAS ALI. THY. 


Batts To ray. 











This represents the sort of Proposal brought about by a Mamma tho thinks Young People can't be married too carly —" You two 


at, big, little Sillies, don’t sit such a long way off one another, but do as Mamma tells you. 


though you may think so; and she is not su very ferocious a Person, Bertie, as she looks.”” 


He really won't bite you, Angelina, 








Ea 


(January 7, 1871. 





Tus Otp GenTLeman, Because He ALWAYS 
FEELS S80 YOUNG AGAIN. 


Lona Nawe.—Thero is a 
Servian prince in the Prus- 
rise army whose uame = 
so long a compan: 
engineers have een Fore 
dered to level down the 
consonants and use it as a 
pontoon bridge. 


—_—— 
Tine Naturs—A yawn, 
ing gulf. 


—— 

Inventive axp ArpRo- 
prutive.—It is said that 
the man who won't take a 
paper because he can bor- 
Tow one has invented a 
machine with which he can 
cook his dinner by the 
smoke of his neighbor's 
chimney. 

—_—_— 

Urmitt Worx —Mount- 

ing a picture. 


——— 
Our or Timen—“ Every 
day you beat me out of 
time,” said an employer to 
atardy workman. ‘What's 
that you're sayin’, you ig- 
norant ould man? Bai 
fou out of time, iz it? 
n’t I go home to me din- 
‘Tug Poor RELATION, BECAUSE IT's ner at twelve be the town 
THE ONLY TIME HE GETS A 
coop Dinner. 


au’ that’s half an hour slow? And how do | bate you out av any ime? ic 
time izn't up az yet, eo I'll take my aize an’ have ‘ns elimoke.” 


eee 
A Wriure Prisoxzz—A man locked in elumber. 


—_-—_—_ 
Curgavv ror Suttit.—Smith (who had forgetfully left his pocket-book on the 
piszo last night). “Have you found any thing this morning, Angelina?" Ange- 
ina, On yet, dear! Thanks! I have ordered a new 0-stool, come lace 
curtains, and " 


“Call that a kind man,” said an actor, speaking of an absent acquaint 

“‘a man who ig away from his family, and never sends them a farting? Cal 
it ‘es, unremitting jerrold rep! 

that kindness 2“ 'Y. iting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 


—_>— 
Tue most Uszrut Prinos rm Evrorr—Old King Cole (coal). 
If a man gets up when the day breaks, can he be sald tu have a whole day 


before him 
—— 
A candidate for medical honors, having thrown himself into a fever from his 
to answer the qnestions, was asked, ‘ How would yuu sweat a person 
for the rheumatism 2” “‘T would send him here to be examined.” 
—_+—_ 
It it have been the Ettrick Shepherd who said, after sleeping out all night 
on the plans, that they ought to be called the Crampy’nn Hills. 


ach @ love of a 











THE WAR CHART. 
City Gentieman. “What Place are you looking for?" 


Mercuant Prince. “ Well, I've been Reading a good deal lately, and I’ve heard 


a god deal about Anarchy in France, but [ can’t find it any where on the Map.” 





Vou. 1V.—No. 2. 


Suit for Young Lady. 


Gray poplin dress with tunic, trimmed with 
folds of darker poplin, The casaque is made of 
green cashmere, and is trimmed with strips of 
black velvet. Black velvet hat, with a long 
white ostrich feather and bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. 


General Remarks on Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 

Iw order to facilitate the execution of the cro- 
chet and knitting work contained in the present 
Number, we have given in the Supplement the 
patterns of all the fichus, capes, jackets, hoods, 
etc. Before beginning to work any article cut 
& pattern of crinoline, and put it together ac- 


bit 


























Fig. 1.—Brack Casumere JACKET. 

Back.—[See Fig. 2. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
? No. IL, Figs. 7-12. ra 





Ksitrep axp Crocuet Wuttr, Axoora 






Fancnow.~—Back. —[See Fi 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 
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cording to the corresponding figures. If the 
article is begun at the under edge, widen at the 
darts as may be necessary ; if it is begun at the 
upper edge or neck, narrow at the darts as may 
be necessary. Concerning the widening and 
narrowing see the subsequent remarks. 

‘The crochet articles given in this Number are 
worked in ‘Tunisian stitch or varieties of the 
same. All varieties of the Tunisian stitch are 
worked in pattern rows, each of which counts 
two rounds—one forward round, in which the 
stitches are taken up, and one backward round, 
in which they are worked off. With the ‘Tunis- 
ian stitch the widening and narrowing is done 
in the middle or at the outer edyes of the rounds. 
If the widening is done at the middle, take up 

| in the first round of a pattern row the additional 


Fig. 2.—Biack CasHMere Jacket. 
Faost.—[See Fig. },] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
E No. IL, Figs. 7-12. eh 
Ksirtep Wurte Ancora Fancuon. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
ye Ld plement, No, V., Fig. 15. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN OENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOB. 





stitch out of the horizontal vein between two 
vertical veins. If the narrowing is done in the 
middle, work off in the second round of a pat- 
tern row two or more stitches as one stitch, and 
in the following round take up one stitch out of 
the two or three veins thus formed. Widen and 
narrow at the outer edges in the same manner if 
it is only a few stitches; but when a large num- 
ber of stitches have to be taken on at the outer 
edge in order to obtain the shape indicated by 
the pattern, make a foundation on the left side 
of the work, the length of which must corre- 
spond to the left half of the outer edge. Ont of 
these foundation ‘stitches always take up the re- 
quisite widening stitches in the first round of the 
pattern rows. In the first pattern row take no 
notice of the foundation stitches made for the 


Fig. 3.—Gray Beaver Sacque witit 
Revers, 
+ For pattern and description ree Supplement, 
No. L, Fige. 1-6 é 
Ksittep anv Crocnet Waite Axcora 
FancHox.—FRonT. 


widening. For widening on the right side, after 
completing a pattern row, work the requisite 
number of chain stitches, and in the next round 
take up one stitch out of each of these. When 
a large number of stitches have to be narrowed, 
leave them unnoticed on each side of the work. 
The widening and narrowing in knitting-work 
are also done in different ways. For widening, 
either take up two stitches out of one, or cast on 
the requisite number of stitches at the end of the 
rounds, For narrowing, either work off two 
stitches as one, or of two stitches slip the first, 
knit off the second, and draw the first over the 
second. If at the sides it is necessary to nar- 
row a large number of stitches, cast them off at 
the beginning of the round. For knitted arti- 
cles which reauire a very long foundation, a 





TED Facaiu WITH 
100” 


For pattern and des: 


ition see Supplement, 
No. Ml. Tig. 18 


Fig. 5.—Svir re. Youna Lapy. 





For pattern and deacription see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 


18 


chain stitch foundation mry be crocheted; in 
this case afterward take u> the upper vein of 
each foundation stitch on the knitting-needle. 
After completing the separate parts of an article 
stretch them on a board in the exact shape of the 
pattern, moisten them on the wrong side, by which 
means the parts will become smooth, and then 
knit, crochet, or sew them together according to 
the corresponding figures. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, January 14, 1871. 





WH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Ladies’ Winter Burnouses, 
Cloaks, Talmas, Bonnets, Dresses, etc.; Boys’, 
Girls', and Infants! Dresses and Cloaks; Fur 
Cloaks, Collars,and Muffs; Hoods, Blouse Waists, 
Fichus, etc.; and a large assortment of elegant 
Fancy Articles. 

3" We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 31 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

Ua Subscribers who wish to bind the Third 
Volume of HaRrer’s BAZAR may obtain gratui- 
tously from the principal News-Dealers a T1TLE- 
PAGE and TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Wr Dealers may obtain CLovH Covers for 
Binding the Volume at Seventy-five Cents cach, net. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Sovdler-Fenkins SBedding. 


M DEAR ORIOLE,—Have you heard 

that Inigo ir marriel? It was a very 
great occasion. It was publicly announced in 
one of the newspapers that the wedding of the 
beautiful Miss Becky Toddler and Mr. Inigo 
Jenkins would come off on the 14th, and that 
it was expected to surpass all the weddings of 
the season in splendor and cost. It was really 
delightful to read the enthusiastic story, and to 
reflect upon the envy and admiration which it 
must have excited in a thousand tender bo- 
soms. And as the day approached there were 
the most refined and agreeable announcements. 
One day we read, ‘‘ Only one week to the great 
Toddler wedding.” Then, ‘‘ Day after to-mor- 
row the Toddler-Jenkins nuptials!” Then, 
“To-morrow the event occurs of which socicty 
has been long in breathless anticipation.” And 
at last: 

**To-pay the event of the season and, in- 
deed, of the year comes off at Saint Rainbow's. 
The doors will be opened at eleven o'clock. 
The ceremony will take place precisely at noon, 
and will be conducted by Bishops Ruffie, Lawn, 
and Bands, The blushing bride and her father 
will approach the altar by the north aisle. The 
gallant and handsome groom will proceed by 
the south aisle, and the clergymen in full vest- 
ments will be in waiting at the chancel rails. 
During the procession Mr. Blast will perform 
some of the most exquisite morceavz upon the 
superb organ of Saint Rainbow's, The middle 
of the house will be reserved for invited guests, 
and immediately after the ceremony which 
makes one the happy pair the wedding cortéye 
will drive to the hospitable ard magnificent 
mansion of the bride's parents, where an ele- 
gant and recherché collation will be served, and 
at three o'clock Mr. and Mrs. Inigo Jenkins 
will leave by the train for Ispahan. ‘The pres- 
ents, which are very splendid, and which we shall 
@escribe at length in our issue for to-morrow, 
will be exhibited in some of the spacious rooms 
of the palatial Toddler residence. As our edi- 
tion will begin to leave tke press at ten o'clock 
we shall be able to satisfy the domand, which 

- in anticipation is already enormous. It is not 
often that a wedding of such phenomenal import- 
ance, by the great wealth, the fashion, and the 
personal beauty of the partics concerned, takes 
place in our midst; and, as faithful and enter- 
prising historians of the day, our duty is evi- 
dent. It is to give our patrons the fullest and 
nh ost authentic report of the affair.” 

What, I say, my dear Oriole, could be more 
refined and agreeable to a modest young wo- 
man who is about to marry the good fellow 
whom she loves than this? And what could 
be more gratifying to her ana to her friends 
than to read, on the morning after the cere- 
mony, the list of presents ; and when those were 
wanting, the cards which represented them; 
and, finally, a full catalogue of the wardrobe of 
the happy pair? Is it not decent and civilized 
and honorable? ‘The paper from which I have 
quoted was equal to the occasion. True to its 
promise, it gave a graphic description of the 
bridal gifts. There were silver and gold inlaid 
ten services; there were sonp tureens and a 
solid silver dinner service ; there were necklaces 
and bracelets and pins and chains and rings; 
there were camel’s-hair shawls and lace of every 
costly kind; all the jewelers had evidently re- 
ceived carte blanche, as the paper declared ; and 
there were police officers,dressed as waiters with 
white cravats, to superintend the exhibition, and 
to guard the sacred treasures. ‘‘ And now,” 
said the paper, ‘‘it is our pleasing privilege to 
announce that, under the deepest sense of duty 
to our patrons and to the public, we shall to- 
morrow publish an authentic list in detail of the 
entire trousseau of Mrs, ‘Toddler-Jenkins,” 








And so it did. I have the honor of knowing 
just how many dresses, and of what material, 
style, and cost, that lady owns. I have also 
the honor of knowing the exact inventory of 
all the rest of her clothing. Her maid, who 
has charge of her presses and bureaus, does not 
know more than I. I know how many stock- 
ings and night-caps she has, and how they are 
trimmed. _I know also exactly the number and 
sizes of her slippers, and of her walking boots and 
gloves. Indeed, my dear Oriole, I and every 
other old gentleman and gossip in town know 
very much more than it seems to me we ought 
to know about the clothing of a young woman 
whom we never saw, and in whom we have no 
interest whatever. It is an edifying business, 
isn’t it? And where is this kind of publicity 
to cease? The most private and sacred facts 
will not be withheld. I saw old Grizzler read- 
ing through his glasses, aa all the other old 
Grizzlers in the club were, the account of the 
Toddler-Jenkins wardrobe, and I said to him: 

‘*Grizzler, I should think you would shud- 
der when you think what may befall your daugh- 
ter.” : 

“ Good God !” exclaimed he, and quite pale, 
‘what do you mean ?” 

“‘Why, she may be married some day, and 
then you can't be sure that the whole town 
won't do over her just what you are doing over 
Toddler's daughter—gloat over the description 
of her under-sleeves and other garments.” 

“My dear Bachelor,” said Grizzler, ‘* you 
relieve me very much. I thought, from what 
you said, that something horrible was threaten- 
ing my daughter. But the publicity of which 
you speak is a mere matter of fashion. My 
girl must do as the others do.” 

“Thank God !" said I—and I am aware with 
great energy—‘“‘that I haven't any daughter, 
then, if it is necessary to humor fashion in such 
away.” 

He looked at me with an air of amused sur- 
prise for a moment, and therf resumed his read- 
ing of the list of the Toddler-Jenkins pocket- 
handkerchiefs, What an old fool the man is! 
for he doesn't really like it any more than other 
honest and decent men. And who makes what 
he calls fashion but just such people as he and 
Toddler? If Toddler had said, ‘‘ My dear Becky, 
if you don’t know what is modest and proper, 
I do; and I won't have you the jest of the pru- 
rient gossip of the town because you are to be 
married, and I'll shoot any newspaper reporter 
that I find prowling about,” we should soon 
have an end of this absurd fashion of weddings. 

And if the girls themselves do not stop it it 
will go further. The same spirit which an- 
nounces engagements in newspapers, which re- 
cords private weddings as if they were of in- 
terest to any body but the families concerned, 
and which describes in detail the gifts and the 
wardrobe of the bride, will presently describe 
the furniture in her drawing-room and cham- 
bers. We shall read that ‘‘ the Toddler-Jen- 
kens breakfast yesterday morning was served in 
the Sévres service, which, as our readers will 
remember, we described at the time of the wed- 
ding as the gift of the bride’s uncle, Mr. Jaw- 
kins Toddler, the celebrated China merchant, 
Mr. Jenkins was dressed in his usual gray tweed 
shooting jacket and trowsers, with heavy walk- 
ing shoes, and gaiters to match the clothes, The 
beautiful Mrs. Jenkins, née Toddler, prefers a 
morning négligé sky blue in color, very simply 
made, but with great style. Yesterday morn- 
ing it was the dress which we described at the 
time of the wedding as the gift of Mrs. Jenkins 
Jenkins, her husband's aunt. Mrs. Toddler- 
Jenkins is as lovely as on the day when she ap- 
proached the altar—an occasion which we faith- 
fully described at the time, as our readers will 
remember ; and it is now our precious privilege 
to announce that there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the house of Jenkins is about 
to become extinct.” And at last we shall read: 
‘The great Toddler-Jenkins event is confident- 
ly expected to come off not later than next 
week.” 

The ascent is very easy from publishing the 
list of the ¢rousseau to such an announcement. 
And what, my dear Oriole, can be more essen- 
tially vulgar than the Toddler-Jenkins wed- 
ding? It is simply demoralizing, and you can 
see its necessary result. The wedding under 
this system becomes a mere spectacle, a public 
pageant. The bride and groom, with their at- 
tendants, actually rehearse the ceremony. It 
becomes a trick of fashion and a contest of ex- 
pense. I am waiting to see the aisle up which 
the bride passes matted with rose-buds for her 
to walk upon, The sweet and solemn signifi- 
cance of the ceremony is utterly lost, is it 
not? ‘The girls who look on wish to have the 
same splendor when they are married, and the 
wretched youths who are earning an honest 
but not profuse living, which they would glad- 
ly share with a beloved partner, gaze aghast 
upon a spectacle which is so wholly discordant 
with the necessarily quiet tone of their lives, 
As for poor Jenkins, he is cruelly sacrificed, 
unless papa Toddler means to pay the bills of 
the new household. And those bills will be 
enormous, because the splendor of the wedding 
is proclaimed, and the happy pair must pay as 
the English milor paid upon the Continent 
when he used to travel post in his private car- 
riage with an ample retinne. 
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And is marriage not difficult enough already, 
that the foolish parental Toddlers should make 
it more so? I remember, soon after the flood, 
when I was making the tour, I met the famous 
American artist, Luke Joy, with whom I be- 
came quite intimate as long as I staid in Bag- 
dad, where he was then living. One evening 
he was speaking of a lovely young country- 
woman of ours who had recently arrived at 
Bagdad on her way to the steppes of Tartary, 
and he said to me that I was a lucky fellow, 
for I had a little income; and if I asked the 
fair traveler to take me and share it, she would 
give me four times my own revenues in accept- 
ing me. ‘But when I was married,” said he, 
“Thad nothing but my work, and my wife had 
nothing but hers. We clubbed our industries 
and our wages, and we have never repented. 
Marriage was our best economy.” 

That is not the ‘Toddler-Jenkins theory. 
Under that dispensation marriage is the sheer- 
est luxury. Only the richest people can indulge 
in it. It is merely a form of ostentation and 
expense. The very wedding itself teaches the 
wildest extravagance, and with extravagance 
comes selfishness and coldness. It is the xplen- 
did gate to a life of display and joylessness. 
And when I read in the paper that the Toddler- 
Jenkins nuptials will ‘‘ come off” next Wednes- 
day ; and that there will be an exact list of the 
bride's clothes the next day; and that it is con- 
fideutly supposed that the devoted attention 
of Captain C. Robin to the beautiful and ac- 
complished and fashionable Miss J. Wren can 
have but one reault, which is eagerly awaited 
in fashionable circles, and of which we shall 
hasten to inform our readers; and that full 
particulars of the caudle-party at the superb 
mansion of Giles Overreach, Esquire, and a 
detailed account of the entire collection of 
baby-linen, may be expected from us at an 
early day—I thank Heaven, my dear Oriole, 
that, if the fools are not all dead, they are lim- 
ited in number, until I ruefully reflect that 
this folly is a miasm which taints the air that 
every body breathes, and the poorest sewing- 
girl or kitchen-maid reads with eagerness, and 
fondly hopes that one day she may be clad in 
lace and starred with diamonds, and lean, blush- 
ing, upon the arm of somebody, as she moves 
from the altar to the carriage, which is to con- 
vey her to & superb collation and an endless ex- 
istence of porcelain and velvet, 

Why don't you protest, my dear Oriole? 
Goldfinch, you tell me, has asked you to be his 
best man at his marringe next May with the 
beautiful Medora Lark. Why don’t you say 
to him that no man who truly honors his bride 
will wish to see her made a show upon her 
wedding-day? Why don’t you suggest that 
while there should be flowers and smiles, there 
is @ profusion which is folly, and an extrava- 
gance which is sin? When Aurelia was mar- 
ried, Oriole, she asked her father about the 
wedding, and listened while he told her that 
he meantit should be the most glittering pageant 
ever seen in Saint Rainbow's. She asked how 
much it would cost, and he told her the prob- 
able sum. “But,” he added, ‘I would glad- 
ly give twice as much, that nothing might go 
wrong; and all for love of you, my darling.” 
Then she told him that she and not he should 
spend the money; “ And if it be for love of 
me,” she said, ‘ you will do what I wish.” 

And what do you think she did? As great 
kings, when they come to the throne, proclaim 
an amnesty, aud make a thousand homes hap- 
pier than their own palaces, so this noble young 
woman made ‘a hundred poor homes comforta- 
ble the whole winter long with the money that 
would have been wasted at her wedding. The 
newspapers had nothing to tell about the wed- 
ding to old Grizzler at the club, but a hindred 
hearts blessed Aarelia, and the prayers of the 
poor were her epithalamium, Muy they be 
yours, also, my dear Oriole! 

Your faithful friend, 
Ax Oxp Bacnetor. 





A WOMAN IN STATE STREET. 


T is a great deal of trouble not to have 
money ; but then it is also a great deal of 
trouble to have money. I am sure I do not 
know from which I have suffered most—the 
want of it or the bother of it. Few things can 
be more awkward than to find yourself in a 
hackney coach, driving from the railroad sta- 
tion to your hotel, and suddenly discovering 
that you have not a penny in your purse; but 
then, the moment you get a dozen dollars ahead 
in the world, you are tormented with the fear 
of losing it, and haye to pin up your pocket, and 
clutch your purse, and bestow your money in 
unsuspected nooks of your dress, and keep your 
thoughts about yon, till life becomes a burden, 
and you sigh for a return to impecuniosity, 
when you may walk among your fellows fear- 
ing no evil. 

Once I had a thousand dollars. I don’t ex- 
pect to be believed, and I acknowledge it is an 
enormous stm for one person to have; nor do 
I in the least know how I ever became possessed 
of it; but I certainly did have a thonsand dol- 
lars, and because the country was in trouble, 
and I wanted to uphold the government, I put 
it into government bonds, and I suppose I have 
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received the interest of it a thousand times. 
But I always went‘after it with a man, and to 
go with a man means to walk down street hav- 
ing a good talk, and, when you get to the right 
pluce, be put in a chair and wait a few minutes, 
and then have the money laid in your purse, 
and go back. That is all. 

But when you have money in government 
bonds you must take the interest every Jano- 
ary and July, or you will have no end of trouble. 
I did not know this, and I forgot all about the 
interest —January coupons they call it—and 
when July came, there I had them both on my 
hands, and my man-servant, the Judge, gone 
sky-larking out West. SoI telegraphed to the 
Judge, ‘What shall I do?” And the Judge 
telegraphed back, ‘‘Go yourself.” But he did 
not tell me where to go. I remembered that 
it was State Street, and I thought I could tell 
the look of the door; but I walked and wan- 
dered and wondered, and the farther I walked 
the stranger it grew; and then it came to me 
that it must be the Custom-house, for I knew it 
was a government building. So I inquired for 
the Custom-house, only to learn that the Cus- 
tom-house is not a bondholder; and then I put 
my pride into my pocket, and walked into the 
first nice-looking place to ask where bonds were 
held. It was balustered and carpeted and up- 
holstered in that expensive and luxurious way 
which men have of feathering their own nests, 
and in the dim light I discerned a gentleman 
sitting at the farther end of the room. I ap- 
proached him dubiously, staring steadfast, and 
he stared with equal steadfastness at me; and 
then we broke into mutual astonishment, for it 
was my next neighbor at home, and I should 
as soon have thought of encountering the Man 
in the Moon, while he was expecting the Old 
Woman that lived in the Shoe more than me, 
I am proud to say that I had presence of mind 
enough to invent an errand “betwixt the mast- 
head and the sea,” and then turned and went 
into a neighboring office ; and as soon as I could 
discern through the dim religious light that the 
man to be accosted was not my blood kin I 
asked him if he could tell me where to go to 
get government bonds, 

“To buy bonds?” he inquired, briskly. 

“No; to sell them—that is, to get money 
for them—I mean, to get the interest on them,” 
blundering blockhead that I am! 

“Oh! you want your coupons?” 

“Yes, that is it.” 

“‘Sub-treasury. Right upa few doors, You 
know where the Post-office is?” And there I 
had been roving to and fro, moon-struck, before 
the very doors, and yet missed them. 

But to go to the Sub-treasury is only to be 
passed from pigeon-bole to pigeon-hole—to be 
told at the first that you are at the wrong piace ; 
at the second, that you are the wrong person, 
or not known to be the right one, which amounts 
to the same thing; at the third, that you can’t 
get your money even if you are all right, be- 
cause you have delayed beyond three months, 
and must now send to Washington and get a 
power of attorney, and Heaven knows what red 
tape, which red tape is undoubtedly a very im- 
portant, but equally undoubtedly a very incon- 
venient thing. To your blank imbecility the 
clerk kindly says that he keeps a power of at- 
torney there, and hands you a printed paper, 
whereupon you arise and depart with a paper 
elephant in your hands. Then you telegraph 
to the Judge, ‘* What shall I do?” and he tele- 
graphs back, ‘‘Send your power ef attorney to 
me, and I will take it to Jay Cooke and get the 
money.” And you send your power of attor- 
ney to Minnesvta, and breathe freely till a with- 
cring letter comes back—‘‘ Gousey-goose, your 
power of attorney was not filled ont, and was 
worth no more than so much blank paper. Suck 
your thumbs till I come back !” 

Goosey-goose, indeed! Is there no man in 
the world but the unjust Judge? I will yet 
humble him to the dust. I go to my friend the 
lawyer. He fills me ont a power of attorney, 
sends it on to Washington, gets me back an or- 
der on the Sub-treasury, and again I am passed 
from pigeon-hole to pigeon-hole, and have to 
stand in a row and wait my turn, which is 
dreadfully degrading; and I am afraid some 
one will come in and see me; and mentally 
yow, if I am carried safely through, never to 
be caught in it again. But, for once, I am de- 
termined to fight it out on this line, and the 
clerks have forgotten all about me, and again 
I have to go through the process of disproving 
myself an escaped convict, and finally the gol- 
is in my hands: gold eagles and a quarter ea- 
gle—an engle’s wing, you might say, and the 
tip of his beak—a gold dollar. 

What shall I do with it? All gold is good 
for is to sell, that I know. Into the first hospi- 
table-looking door I poke my silly, scared face 
(Iam not a silly woman—I am a sensible one— 
but on this occasion I know I look silly, aud I 
know I feel scared, and I only wonder I] am 
tolerated), and ask, idiotically, “Can you tell 
me any place where they buy gold ?” and am 
directed to acellar! It is horrible; but a wo- 
man who has penetrated the Sub-treasury is 
equal to any thing, and down I go. Now, in 
aiming to use the technology of knowledge, I 
am fearfully liable to bungle, and if 1 have a 
check to pass am sure to ask if I ‘‘can have 
this money cashed,” cus/ed sounding so profes- 
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sional. Determined not to fall into error this 
time, I take my place before the counter umong 
a row of men, and speedily become absurbed in 
watching them. Whatinterest—what jargon— 
what persistency about a half per cent.!' What 
sums they deal in! How intent they are n 
their business—how oblivious of every thing 
else! 1 never saw any thing like it. They 
mind me no more than if I were a fly on the 
window pane, and I forget to be scared, and 
only stare, till the man behind the counter 

estartles me out of it, and then I avoid the old 
pit only to go down quick into a new one, and 
stammer, hurriedly, ‘I should like to get this 
check cashed.” 

“Check ?” repeats the clerk. 

“Oh! I mean I want the money for this,” 
in a still greater hurry, for time seems so valu- 
able to him. I am afraid he will be cross. 

“Want to sell the gold, you mean?” 

“Yes ;” and 1 am ashamed to ask how much 
he pays for gold, so there is no good counting 
the bills he gave me, and I crush them into my 
hand and come up out of the cellar, give one 
swift glance around to see if Iam detected, and 
scurry up into Washington Street, where I may 
feel once more like a woman and a sister. 

But I give the government fair warning nev- 
er again to undertake a great war counting 
upon my support, for I can not contract to put 
my money into any place whera I must go 
through tens of dens of lions to get it out 
again. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BERLIN WOOL. 


TH fancy for garments of fine Berlin wool 
increases in this country. Almost every 

furnishing store has n department stocked with 
these useful articles, and each season there are 
novelties introduced trom abroad, where kuitting 

. and crocheting are brought to perfection. The 
zephyr wool prepared in Berlin is softer and finer 
than any other, and the colors are better. Re- 
tail dealers ask 20 cents an ounce for quiet, dark 
colors of either split, single, or double zephyr ; 
and 25 cents for high, brilliant colors. 


KNITTED GARMENTS. 


The perfection of under-wear for infants is 
shown in soft warm shirts of purest white zeph- 
yr wool knitted in a ribbed pattern, the neck 
and sleeves scalloped and overcast with white 
silk floss: these cost from 75 cents to $l. In- 
fants’ socks of white zephyr have the tops turned 
over in Zouave fashion; others, kait double, are 
thick and warm: 75 cents. Little carriage 
bootees, to be worn without a shoe, or else over 
the shoe, are long enough to reach to the knee, 
and are held up by a drawing-string that forms 
a tasseled garter. These are in all colors, or 
in white, and may be had in three sizes, cost- 
ing 75 or 85 cents. A little sock embroidered 
wich silk is called the daisy shoe; and the love- 
liest slippers for baby are crocheted in Marie 
Antoinette shape, of blue, scarlet, or white wool, 
with silken bows and tassels: price $2. ‘The 
bonnet for baby girls is the fairy hood, with a 
warm head piece of double knitted Berlin wool, 
veiled with a fanciful cover of split zephyr over- 
wrought with silk of palest blue or rose: $2. 
For larger babes are little cape bonnets made of 
Angora wool, with long, soft fleece, like fur. 
They are in blue and rose, bordered with snowy 
swan’s-down. Price $5. For tiniest boys is a 
cunning little turban dignified as the Prussian 
cap. It has a border of loops above the fore- 
head, warm ear-tabs, and a sort of cape to pro- 
tect the back of the neck. Imported mittens 
of white zephyr shaped to the wrist, tiny bows 
of ribbon on the back, and a gauntlét flecked 
with white floss, are warm and soft enough for 
the baby fists they will inclose: price 45 cents. 
Very pretty cloaks for infants consist of two large 
capes formed of white zephyr in shell stitch, over- 
cast with floss and edged with fringe: these are 
@8. Handsome Afghans for baby’s carriage have 
four Roman red stripes, or blue or buff, with five 
narrower stripes of white tufted with black. At 
the upper end that passes over baby’s lap each 
stripe forms a point that is finished with a tassel. 
Price $7. Afghans marked $10 have three 
broad stripes, the outer ones colored, the centre 
white, and richly embroidered with a vine of 
roses. A smaller. size of similar design is $9. 
‘Those in blocks of a color alternating with white, 
and each block embroidered with daisies, cost 
from $11 to $14. 

Drawers of white or scarlet zephyr with leg- 
gings strapped beneath the shoe, or with socks 
to wear over the shoe, are heavily knit, and are 
comfortable for children who are carried out in 
the nurses’ arms or drawn about in their open 
carriages. These are in three sizes for children 
from one to three years old, and cost from $1 25 
to $1 75. For larger children there are plain 
knitted drawers without gaiters, to be worn over 
muslin drawers on cold days: $1 75 to $2. The 
prettiest gaiters for very young children are the 
polka gaiters of single zephyr, either white or 
chinchilla, with a colored border up the outside 
representing buttons and button-holes: 75 cents 
to $1. Fine leggings of scarlet, blue, or gray 
wool are shaped to fit over the knee, and thus 
prevent wrinkles: $1 to $1 25. Heavier brown 
or gray gaiters fur chfidren and for ladies are 
knit of American tapestry worsted. Ladies and 
misses wear these when traveling in extremely 
cold weather, or driving, or sleighing ; but they 
are too clumsy for walking. Ladies’ sizes are 
$1 50; misses’, from 75 cents to $1 25. 

Ladies’ breakfast shawls are crocheted in Af- 
ghan stitch, with a seam down the back joining 
the two pieces to form a comfortable three-cor- 
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need wrap, ‘The centre of the shawl is of solid 
color, scarlet, blue, chinchilla, purple. or black, 
with a broad border embroidered around it in 
darker shades of the same color, or in a gay 
contrast, as gray with scarlet or blue borders, 
blue with white, and purple with black for mourn- 
ing. A fringe of the wool finishes the edge. 
Price $6, Shawls with the colored borders mere- 
ly crocheted, instead of embroidered, are $5. 

In lieu of the sontags formerly worn under 
cloaks and in the house, there are sleeveless jack- 
ets crocheted in beautiful shapes falling in with 
the figure. Blue or red jackets with chinchilla 
borders are most popular. ‘I'hese are &2 50 each. 
Heavier jackets with sleeves are $5. Revers, 
pocket flaps, and broad cuffs of a bright color 
are crocheted on chinchilla jackets. ‘The fine 
knitted Cardigan jackets imported from England 
are shaped like short potka basques or with postil- 
lions, ‘Those in fine ribs nd in dark rich colors 
cost from $6 to $12. Novelties for children are 
sacques and muffs of fleeey Angora wool knitted 
in long loop stitches that imitate admirably the 
Astrakhan and Iceland lamb furs. ‘They are 
shown in white and scarlet. The set costs $8 
or $10. A dressy little jacket for children is 
called the epaulet jacket. ‘Ihe body of the 
garment is of white or chinchilla wool in Afghan 
stitch, while the collar, epaulets, and border 
are of shaded blue or crimson, ‘The back is 
slashed to the waist, and a cord and tassels draw 
it to the figure at the waist. They cost from $2 
to &3. ‘The prettiest sucques for babies are 
knitted basques of white zephyr shaped to cling 
to wee, plump fignres—too cunning for any thing, 
the mammas say: $2 75 is the price asked for 
sizes for children under three years of age. 

The prettiest evening hood for ladies to wear 
to parties is the Nilsson, described last week. It 
is quite warm, yet too soft and light to disar- 
range elaborately dressed hair. From $1 75 to 
32. ‘The heavy Alaska hood for old ladies and 
for traveling has a chinchilla centre, with wide 
turned-over fold in front of scarlet or blue or 
purple: price $2. 

Fanciful little tippets and boas of zephyr are 
crocheted for children. Pretty scarfs in shell 
stitch, white with pink or blue centres, are for 
little girls ; also zephyr neck-ties knitted double 
and round like a boa. Victorine capes, with 
muffs to match, are made with blue or scarlet 
grounds, almost hidden beneath tiny white balls 
of fleeey wool that are thrown on the surface. 
‘These cost from $3 to £5 a set, and are as warm 
as the light qualities of fur. Heavy warm scarfs 
for boys are $1 75. Gentlemen wear chinchilla 
searfs with embroidered borders in dark purple 
and crimson shades. The handsomest are a 
yard and a half long, and cost $5. 





EMBROIDERY, 


The wool embroidery on canvas, in which 
our grandmothers excelled, is the fashionable 
employment for dainty fingers at the present 
day. As it is no longer the fashion to have ste- 
reotyped sets of furniture, each piece in a room 
the counterpart of that next it, but, instead, vari- 
ety is preferred, with scarcely any two articles 
alike, Indies of taste and ingenuity employ their 
leisure in embroidering covers for different arti- 
cles. An odd chair, a lounge, sofa cushions, 
rugs, foot-stools, a table or piano cover, em- 
broidered by the lady of the house, is to be found 
in almost every home. ‘I'o complete the stripes 
for the back of a folding chair, and an elaborate 
piece for the seat, seems to be the ambition of 
almost every young lady, uring the holidays 
these chairs and camp-stouls were the favorite 
gift to bachelor brothers, .friends, and lovers, 
Some were ornamented with hends of animals, 
hunting scenes, or battle pieces, while for smok- 
ers, cigars, pipes, and tobacco jars were wrought 
on the canvas. ‘The back of the chair is usually 
three stripes, a different vine of flowers in each, 
or else the monogram of the owner is in the cen- 
tre, with a wreath of foliage around it. 

Most of this work, that looks so difficult, is very 
easy, as the complicated shading, and, indeed, 
all the intricate design, is done by experts before 
it is offered for sale. The lady who purchases 
it merely fills out the back-ground by simple cross 
stitches of wool of a single color. Fancifully 
shaped catch-all, or wall pockets, for letters and 
other small articles, are made of black-walnut, 
and have an embroidered piece in front ; brack- 
ets for vases and stationery are draped with 
needle-worked cloth ; chamber racks for hats or 
an over-coat are embroidered in the centre, back 
of the pegs; willow baskets are ornamented in 
the same way ; the backs of hair-brusbes, straps 
for a traveling shawl or water-proof, :mall pic- 
ture-frames, tiny easels, traveling sa-hels, and 
a multitude of such small articles are decorated 
with this gay work. 

Perforated morocco and perforat-d board, 
either tinsel or silver, are used forma ing many 
pretty toilette articles, and embroidere_ in bright 
colors. There are cornucopias for shaving pa- 
pers, tapers, or loose hair; match safes, pho- 
tograph frames, and boxes for mouchoirs and 
gloves, ‘The holes in this board are very large, 
hence the designs are easily wrought, and the 
labor is not injurious to the eyes, as it was when 
very fine perforations were used. 


BRAIDING. 


Talking of embroidery reminds us that braid- 
ing has proved to be exceedingly popular for 
trimming dresses this winter. The designs are 
made to imitate passementerie, and are thick and 
heavy, being filled in almost as closely as em- 
broidery. Plain soutache and the feather-edged 
braids are both used. The braid must match 
the color ot the garment. Two colors mingled 
in the braid, or one color in contrast with the 
material, should not be used, except for fanciful 
jackets for the house, or for children’s clothes, 
and these have either black or white, or any sol- 
id color, The handsomest velvet cloaks of the 
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winter have elaborate designs of fern or palm 
leaves braided above Jace. Dark cloth and cash- 
mere suits have the slashed paletot and upper 
skirt braided to match, ‘These are worn over 
silk skirts, or else over a cloth skirt, made plain, 
or perhaps the whole garment is edged with fur. 
Black cashmere suits richly braided are in espe- 
cial favor. The vest and cuffs, or the Maria 
‘Theresa collar of such suits, are almost covered 
with braid. Some house jackets of white, scar- 
let, or blue cloth or flannel are braided all over, 
or are chain stitched with the sewing-machine 
in a braiding pattern. 

For intormation received thanks are due 
Messrs. Jounson, Burns, & Co. ; 8S. M. Pry- 
ser; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Loup & TaYLor; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


OF the fine jewels worn by ladies in New York 
Mrs, L. W. Jerome is understood to possess the 
most beautiful and costly diamond necklace ; 
Mrs. BELMONT the most beautiful emeralds; 
Mrs. R. L. Stewart the most beautiful opal; 
Mrs. STEVENS the handsowest arrangement of 
diamonds and amethysts. The largest diamond 
worn in a ring is owned by Judge BaRNnanp. 
A diamond, suid to be the most beautiful and 
expensive now in tie country, haa recently come 
into the possession of Mr. KiRKPATRICK, jewel- 
er, at the corner of Broadway and Duane Street. 
It is valued at about $15,000, One of the finest 
diamond shirt-studs in New York, imported by 
Bau & Buack at a cost of $12,000, is worn by 
ANDREW GARVEY. 

—The Rev. H. Warp Bezcner's church has 
2000 members, lacking 18. Of this number 1210 
are women, The Sabbath-school has an enrolled 
membership of 1107, and the Bethel school 960. 
For music the church pays $6000, divided as fol- 
lows: Director, $2000; tenor, $1000; soprano, 
$900; alto, $600; organist, $1500. The pew rents 
amount to $56,000, and collections have been 
taken up the past year for all purposes to the 
amount of 811,009 14. 

—The way in which Ropert BonNeR com- 
menced to lay the foundation of that ridiculous- 
ly large fortune of his is said to be this: He 
worked at case as a printer at $8 per week, and 
wrote letters to country papers. When he had 
saved up $500 he bought the Merchants’ Ledger ; 
and now he owns Dexter, and J. Elliott, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Ramiscs the Ist, and ever 
30 many other nags, He has, besides, much city 
lot, two or three millions in stocks and things, 
und an income of #4000 a week, on which he 
manages to rough it. But then he’s an cconom- 
ical man, 

—President Waite, of Cornell University, ts 
having portraits painted of GoLpwin SMITH, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTI8, LowELL, and AGas- 
s1z, which he prop to give to the University, 
F. B. CARPENTER is the man who furnishes can- 
vas, coloring material, and does the work. Con- 
tract price not stated, but understood to be up 
to the full trade figure. 

—Our friend Mr. Gampetta, of the French 
government, is a middle-sized, “stocky” young 
man of thirty-three, with long, black, flowing 
hair, large, bright eyes—an energetic, vehement, 
pushing fellow, whom his colleagues tind it both 
didicalt to get on with and dificult to get on 
without. 

—The late H. J. Raymonp's first newspaper- 
work In New York was on the New Yorker, a 
weekly paper started by Mr. GREELEY, which was 
good, but didn’t become longevitous. It was a 
sketch of CoLERIDGE’s life, and was signed 
“Fantome.”’ Svon afterward another sketch 
on the ame suibjcet appeared: to which Mr. Ray- 
MOND affixed his initials, “ H.J.R.” Afterward 
he went on the editorial staft ot the 7ribune— 
rather small staff then—at the opulent figure of 
#8 per week. Afterward he edited the Courier 
and Enquirer, and then got into bad habits, such 
as becoming Speaker of the Assembly, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Congressman, and the like, but 
finally reascended to journalism, and left a name 
above which no man’s name hus yet been written 
in the journalism of Amcrica. 

—Neat compliment to Von Mo.tKE: when 
that sunguinary German came to Berlin he al- 
ways used to dine at the St. Petersburg Hotel, 
Since he went to the war his chair, which has 
been crowned with a laurel wreath, has been left 
unoccupied at the accustomed place at the din- 
ner-table, as though the old gent were expected 
to drop in at any moment. 

—Joun Brown, whose soul is supposed to be 
still proceeding, is to be ‘‘statued"’ for the Union 
League Club, of this city, by Miss Epmonia 
Lewis. 

—The costumes worn by “ Miss MADELINE 
HENRIQUES” in the “‘ Coquettes,” and other bigh 
comedy parts, are among the most superb speci- 
mens of millinery hand{work ever witnessed by 
the American people. Mr. L. J. JENNrNos, the 
husband of Miss M. H., is now the managing 
editor of the Tunes, with the best salary of any 
man on the daily press of New York, with per- 
haps the single exception of “‘H. G.,” of the 
Tribune. 












—Among the curious things elicited by the 
revenue returns is the fact that Mr. A. T. Srew- 
ART, of this city, paid, in the year 1870, more in- 
come tax than was pald by either one of twenty- 
seven States, including Territo: *s; more than 
Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Florida, Washington, 
New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and Moutana, com- 
bined; more than either ot the districts of Massa- 
chusetts; and $53,000 more than the Ninth and 
Tenth districts. Mr. WiLL1aM B. Astor paid 
more than the whole State of Vermont. 

—The jargest income of any man in Missouri 
is that of Lieutenant-Governor STANNARD, A re- 
ligious man, powerful in prayer and exhortation, 
strong on the stump, and immense as an oper- 
ator in grain. Good fellow, besides, 

—The King of Prussia (practical old monarch), 
when asked what appeared most remarkable to 
him about the palace of Versailles, replied, ‘The 
fact that Iam here.’ Same reply as was once 
xiven by the Doge of Venice to Lovis the Four- 
teenth. 

—Mr. Cuares Astor Bristep has taken a 
house in Washington for the winter, where he 
proposes to make himself generally happy and 
agrecable, which he has the intellectual and pe- 
cuniary ability to do. Mr. B. is a grandson of 
Joun Jacos Astor, and was quite a’ favorite of 
that very pecunious gentleman, Mr. BRISTED'S 





1 father was an Episcopal clergyman, and married. 
| Mr. Astor's daughter in 1 He was the au- 

thor of ‘‘ Resources of the United States,” 
; and ‘Thoughts on the English and American 

Churches.” HALLECK, in his poem, “ Fanny,” 
has one or two little hits at him: 

“Have we not Baistro’s ponderous tomes—a treasure 

For any man of patience and of leisure?” 

His son, Mr. CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED, is now 
fifty yours of age. He graduated at Yale in 1839; 
afterward went to Oxford, where he spent tive 
years; and took his degree at Trinity College in 
1845, At both colleges he gained frequent prizes 
for classical attainments. Fat he was somewhat, 
a favorite with Mr. Astor may be inferred trom 
the fact that he bequeathed to him “all the lot of 
land on Lafayette Place” (fully described); ‘also 
the lot and house now occupied by me on Broad- 
way; also nine lots of land on Fighth Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street, forty-three lote on Sev- 
enth Avenue, cight lots on Avenue A; also the 
country seat at Hell Gate (13 acres), and twenty- 
two other lots, and the income and interest ot 
$115,000 in bonds and TOreags 

—Mlile. Grist, a danghter of thereat vocalist, 
1s said to possess a voice almost as wonderful ag 
her mother's, and to have dramatic capacity of 
a high order. 

—The name of the young lady of Troy has not, 
transpired who has been precticing ‘Let Me 
Kiss Him for His Mother,” and who says that 
the more she practices the better she likes it. 

—Mr. Sewarp, after having arranged 60 many 
“affairs” in his long Senatorial and diplomatic 
earcer, is understood to contemplate a certain 
entente cordiale, which will be the crowning nego- 
tiation of his life. Among the party who accom- 
pany him in his voyage around the world is a 
young lady with whom he proposes to continue 
the trip, and with her make the voyage of life. 
It is probable that before the party returns the 
lady will become the wife of the distinguished 
ex-Secretary. 

—Among the curious Incidents of very West- 
ern society it may be mentioned that Mr. L 
PRIERE is about to open a dry-goods estab] 
ment at Omaha. Mr. L. is a son of the cele 
brated author of the Classical Dictionary, and 
a tine scholar. He has spent his life, thus far, in 
the diplomatic and colonial service of Great 
Britain, and his last sphere of duty was as Sec- 
retary of the Bahamas. Omaha ought to erect 
a university for him, instead of allowing him to 
deal in dry-goods. He will bring to the town 
more learning than coulé now be found in the 
heads of all its inhabitants. 

—As a sample of the elastic material of which 
the American young man of the period is com- 
posed, it may be mentioned that Mr. A. W. Dist- 
ocK, a Wall Street broker, aged about twenty- 
six, is the owner of about three-fourths of the 
capital stock (nominally cetimated at $4,000,000) 
of the Atlantic Mail Stcamship Company. He 
is also owner of over $1,000, worth of real 
estate in Elizabeth, New Jersey. During the 
last two years he has bullt,on his Elizabeth prop- 
erty, over thirty palatial residences, which, as 
soon a8 completed, he has sold to rich youn; 
fellows like bimself, and has realized large prof- 
its on them, besides establishing a de fehtfal 
colony. He has innumerable other enterprises 
on hand, which he manages with consun mate 
skill. Five years ago he went to New York, a 
penniless young clerk, the son of a Baptist 
clergyman in Nova Scotia, Three years ago he 
failed for $1,000,000, owing to certain stock 
losses; but, in the mean time, he has not only 
retrieved his fortunes and prosecuted his entcr- 
prises, but bas honorably discharged the debts 
from whose payment he was legally released. 
He fs very charitable, and has lately built and 
given to the Baptista of Elizabeth a large aud 
handsome church. He is a man of ideas and 
literature, and his splendid house at Elizabeth in 
a resort for poets, authors, wits, and people of 
genius, At the same time he is as gay and boy- 
ish in epirit as in appearance, 

—Mr. Joseph JEFFEKSON, off the stage, is ene 
of the most quiet and diffident of men. Recently 
he went into a bank to draw a check payable to 
his order. No one of the clerks recognized the 
actor in the citizen, and to the demand that he 
must be identified he could make no satisfactory 
reply. He looked about the bank, glanced over 
the queues”? of customers, but saw no familiar 
face. He turned to the paying-teller, and, in the 
tones familiar to all New York, said,“ If my little 
dog, Schneider, was here, he would know me.”” 
The sentence identitied the actor, and every clerk 
knew him at once—in fect, had known him all 
the time. JErFERSON got his money, and the bank, 
was relieved from the dreadful suepicion of hav- 
ing a corps of clerks who do not attend the 
theatre. 

—Good old King Witiiam, who probably 
thinks that he is carrying on this war, lives 
very temperately, rises carly works steadily, 
dines moderately, and, for a king, deports him- 
self likeasensible man. At dinner only one sort 
of wine is brought upon the table; Champagne 
is never seen there except on the occasion of the 
Dirthday of a member of the royal family or a 
princely personage. _ Only once during the whole 
campaign was Champagne brought upon the roy- 
al table, and that wus upon the evening of the 
1st of September, after the battle of Sedan. Aft- 
er about half an hour's conversation after dinner 
the King withdraws to his own room, opens and 
reads the letters and dispatches that have ar- 
rived, and receives persons demanding favors 
orgrace, It is a note-worthy fact that the King 
never sleeps in the afternoon. From dinner 
till tea-time the old monarch employs his time in 
finishing up the odd work of the day, the read- 
ing of the Spener Zeitung, or important newspaper 
articles, as well as correspondence with his fam- 
ily, and the dispatch of telegrams, Tea-time 
comes at nine, when, in the society of invited 
persons, a pleasant conversation flows freely. 
After this meal is finished illustrated books are 
looked through, important newspaper informa- 
tion read aloud, and events and personages of 
the day are freely discussed. The King docs not 
smoke, as a rule, but in large companies of gen- 
tlemen does so. About eleven he withdraws to 
his room, and works up to about one. All the 
yuests invited to dinner and tea are chosen by 

he King himself. On days of battle the King 
rides out early, and occupies a place previously 
agreed upon, a number of horses being held in 


readiness for him. 
—The new Secretary of the British Legution 
at Washington, Mr. F. PacKENHAM, {8 brother 


of the Earl of Longford, Under-Secretary of War 











in Mr, DisRaE1r’s cabinet, and great-nephew of 
the first Duchess of Wellington, 





(January 14, 1871. 
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Child’s Frame-work Cravat. 


Tuts cravat consists of a straight piece, which is worked with 
white worsted, similarly to the border which will be given in 
the next Number of the Bazar ; but the rows of swifts must be 
two inches and two-fifths apart, instead of an inch and a fifth, i . 
and the stretched threads must be worked together twice along S , ° 
the middle, instead of once, that the two working threads g * 
some two-fifths of an inch apart. Finally, sew on a border 
worked with gray chinchilla. Buttons and loops with tassels 
serve to close the cravat. The manner of executing frame- 
work, and the designs for the borders used in this cravat, will 
de illustrated and 





space with the picot. Work the sole with white worsted in sin- 
gle crochet in the shape given by Fig. 61, Supplement, and sew 
it to the boot. ‘Through the boot, under the revers, pass a 
worsted cord worked in chain stitch and finished with tassels, 








ON CITAIRS. 


CHAIR must have been one of the most ancient of inven- 
tions. After the use of fire, after the rudest forms of grind- 
ing and weaving, something to sit down upon must have pre- 
sented itself as the next desideratum. But it must not be sup- 








described in the next Number of the Bazar. 
° 






‘or pattern and description 
No, XIIL, Fig. 








Crocuer axp Nerren Conan. —Frost.—[See Fig. 6, Page 29.) 


Crocuet axp Netrep Cotrar.—Back.— * 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 24 





‘See Fig. 5, Page 29.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 2. 


Frame-work Cave ror Youne Giri. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
rf Nt, Fig. 64 n 


and dese posed that a chair was the direct 


result. As Lord Lytton says, 
“Man has only given to him, 
not the immediate knowledge of 


Child’s Knitted and 
Crochet Cravat. 
‘Tus cravat is worked with 





blue and white zephyr worst- 
ed in the manner shown by 
Fig. 4, page 29. Loops are 
afterward worked off with 
bine worsted. Buttons and 
loops with tassels serve to 
‘close the cravat. 


the perfect, but the means to 
strive toward the perfect.” And 
he elsewhere observes, ‘‘ A man 
must build a hut before he can 
build a Parthenou.” : 
Sitting on the bare ground is 
attended by a sensation of damp 





and other discomforts ; a coarse- 
ly woven mat, or some aj i- 
mation to a carpet, would be the 
first approach to the luxury of 
a a ar a seat, ut, in spite of the at- 
Cuitp cxpeR 2 YEAHS titude assumed by the solemn 
oLp.—Frost. Turk and grave sachem, squat- 
Tor description eee Supplement. ting on the ground must have 
been felt as wanting. in dignity, 
and a position, therefore, quickly abjured by a people 
tending toward civilization. 

At work in the primeval forest, felling trees and 
clearing the ground, man may fir have experienced 
the comfort of a raised seat by placing himself on the 
stump of a tree. But, however eligible this support 
might be in other respects, it labored under the disad- 
vantage of being immovable. But blocks could be 
sawed off so as to become movable. A brilliant 
thought! no soon- 
er conceived than 
acted upon; and 
perhaps several 
generations passed 
béfore some great 
genius hit upon 
the idea of obvi- 
ating the cumber- 
someness of these 
heavy, solid blocks, 
by tening a 
piece of plank on 
three supporters, 
and producing @ 
three-legged stool. 
Here. was __ prog- 
ress; butstillsome- 
thing was wanting. 
The aged hunter 
or shepherd re- 





Child’s Knitted Boot. 


Bee illustration on page 21. 


Tu1s boot is knit of blue 
and white worsted. Begin it 
at the upper edge with a foun- 
dation of 44 st. (stitches), and 
on this knit 30 rounds of al- 
ternately 1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purl). Now begin the piqué-like design of the 
foot, First knit one round entirely plain, and then 
alternately 1 p., t. t. 0. (throw the thread over), sl. 
(slip) the next st. as if to purl it. Knit the next round 
plain, but do not work off the t. t. 0., but let them 
slip from the needle before working off the st., so that 
they form loops before the st. Work ten rounds in 
this manner, but let the figures of the design alternate ; 

-that is, in each following round slip the st. (having 

i th 85-0.) 
yas purled in 
the preceding round. 
Take the last 4 st. of 
the 10th round and 
the first 10 st. of the 
11th round on sepa- 
rate needles for the 
heel, and on these 
st. work 22 rounds 
in the piqué design 
for the heel, always 
going backward and 
forward; now cast 
off these st. ; take up 
the 11 st. on each 
side edge of the heel, 
and with these st., 





Kwitrep AND CROCHET 


" kD AX 7” Et GLOVE EC 
Lapy's Kuitren axp Crocuer Gu Sacque wit Hoop For 


witn CurF. 
For description sce Supplement. 


Knitrep axp Crocuet Sacque 
witht Hoop ror CHILD 
unpER 2 YEARS OLD.—BAcK. 
For description see Supplement. 












Cup's KxitTeD AND 
CrocueT CRAVAT. 
[See Fig. 4, Page 29.) 





































Cuiip’s Frame-work 
Cravat. 
























Curip'’s Crocurr axp Kyittep Hoov.—[See Fig. 4, Page 29.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXIL, Figs. 49 and 60, 









and the st. Jeft unnoticed while working the foot, work the upper part 
of the front of the foot, always going backward and forward ; in every 
second following round knit 1 st. of the gore which is formed by taking 
up the side stitches of the heel together with 1 st. of the foot. Be- 
sides this, work the middle 4 st. of each round so that they appear 
plain on the right side of the work. After every five rounds work, 
first, the last two of these 4 st., and then the first 2 st., so that the 
st, Jast knit off come on the other 2 st., crossing them, and the 4 st. 
form a twisted strip. Having used up all the st. of the gore, work 44 
rounds more in the same manner, but after the 32d round knit 2 st. 
together on each side of the work and on h side ofthe middlestrip 
consisting of 4 st. in every second following round; this narrowing is 
thus done four 
times, and leaves 
in the last round 
- only the 4 st. of 
the middle strip, 
which are finally 
cast off. = Now 
take up the st. of 
the upper edge 
of the boot for 
the revers, and 
with white wors'- 
el work ore 
round — entire! 
plain, and thon 
the 2d round. 
Alternately k. * 
st. together; t. t. 
Repeat these ts 
rounds six tines, 
letting the holes 
of the design al- 
ternate. Inwork- 
ing the revers 
c must be 
taken that the 
right side of the 
revers comes On 
the outside. Cast 
off loosely, and 
with bine worsted 
work alrernately 
one single cro- 
chet, and one pi- 
cot consisting of 
3 chain stitches 
and one double 
crochet in the 
first of these. pass 
over the requisite 
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FraMe-work MayTEvet.—Frost. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 13 and 19. 


Frame-work Mastiter.—Back. 
For pattern and description ece Supplement, No. VILL, Figs. 18 and 1% 


HARPER’! 





Jasuary 14, 1871.) 
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turned weary from the chase or pasture- 
ground; he would fain have cast himself 
down beside his dogs, if he could so far have 
forfeited the dignity of manhood. He placed 
his stool so that, seated upon it, he could lean 
against the wall of the hut ; he fell into deep 
contemplation ; suddenly his fatigue left him 
under the excitement of a new conception. 
Ife had found it—the Eureka!—the ze plus 
ultra! He did not send for a carpenter, tor 
political economy was not yet understood, 
and the advantages of the division of labor 
were as yet un- 
known; but he 
seized his mallet 
and pegs, aflixed 












































































cushions began to find favor in the houses of the 
great, and the want of workmanship in the chairs 
was concealed by pieces of tapestry called dorsars. 
Among the crown jewels of Edward III. are men- 
tioned a dorsar and a bankar, embroidered with tha 
arms of the Black Prince and John of Gaunt. 
Folding chairs were also now introduced ; a great 
convenience, enabling those accustomed to such lux~ 
uries to carry them about whithersoever they went. 
But still the more luxurious seats could only have 
been in partial use; for Sir J. Harrington, writing 
about. the year 1597, asks why it would not as well 
become the state 
of the chamber 
to have ‘‘easye 
quilted and lyned 




















an upright back forms and stools 
to his stool, and for the lords and 
behold, a chai ladyes to 

The chair no’ great 
became the pa- ms that tw 
triarchal seat, the yeomen can scant 
Grossvaterstuhl, SLBEVELESS JACKET FOR nVELESS JACKET FOR remove out of 
the honsehold Youne Grri.—Bacr. UNG GIRL.—Front. the places, and 
throne ; and For pattern and description For pattern and description waynscot — stools 
when men for see $ pplement, No. XXL, see Supplement, No. XXL, so hard that, since 
matusl — protec- Figs. 46-48. Figs. 46-48, great breeches 
tion, and the fa- were laid aside, 
cility of exchang- ier, can scant e 






ing their respect- 8 
iveprodaga Dah. with Hoop ror Crip 


ARS OLD.—BAck. 


Crocnet Sacqu' 





ered themselves FROM 3 TO! 

into communi- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ties and chose a No. XVIIL., Figs, 86-40. 

ruler, he was 


placed in a chair by the consenting voice 
of the multitude, as 
the ontward sign 
and symbol of roy- 
alty—a chair upon 
which all the deco- 
rative art which the 
community could 
command was lay- 
ished, in order to 
render the throne 
—pévoc—a fitting 























































aid a te ral Crocnet Frock ror CuiLp FROM 
seitouenatelle i 1 10 8 Years op. 

tliat th ? rd For pattern and description see\Sup- 
is ie lhe pleinent, No. XVI, Figs 
*thronos, whet $1 and 

taken by itself, is a 





seat such as is ased 














by freemen, with 
foot- stool; the 
ame of Ww Ly : , 
ing ‘threnos, CASHMERE Sock ror CutLp UNDER 
they came to 1 Year onp. 
cali the seat For pattern and description see Supple- 
“thro- ment, No. XXIV., Figs, 69-61, 


nos, "a 
word soon applied:solely to the chair 
of  soverei and prelates: those 
‘*whom their great stars throned and 
set high.” 

arly days in England, movable 
chairs were so rare that the only one 
extant dating earlier than the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 


ms 









ror Cutnp 
YEARS OLD. 





FRoM 3% 
For description see Supplement. 


TO 


teenth century is the Cor- 
onation Chair in Westmin- 
ster Abb: “chaises dor- 
mantes,” as they were called, 
being mniversally used in 
hall and bower. 

In those days’ cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers 
were unknown. Each lord 
or baron maintained his 
own handicraftsmen, and 
the necessary articles of fur- 
niture were made on the 
spot by the carpenter, Rude 
fixed benches were ranged 
along the sides of the hall, 
anu before these were placed 








TrED Usper-Skirt ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 








ly one side of which was occupied, as we see 
picture of the ** Last Supper,” and others, 
in the centre of the hall was left free for the 
performances of minstrels, jongleurs, ete. At the end was 
the raised dais, where stood the ch of state whereon sat 
the lord of the mansion, These chairs were usually sur- 


the tables, o 
in Da Vin 
‘The open spac 











mounted by a canopy, often richly decorated with carving. 
‘There is an inventory of furniture taken in 1466, in which 
is mentioned ‘* a chair of tymbre of astate, covered with blue 
cloth of gold, and 
of 


four pomells 
copper.” A‘ ¢ 
of lether theret 
very properly 
added. In the ls 
dies’ bower mova- 
ble chairs were as 
litle known—the 
place occupied by 
the —high- born 
dame and her 
maidens, when en- 
gaged in their in- 
terminable tapes- 
try-work, being 



















the broad win- 
dow seat, 
Here we have 


an idea of an act- 
ive age, one little 
given to. sitting 
still, There came 
a time, however, 
when power of 
brain came to be 
respected as welt 
as power of mus 
cle. Italy and 
the 
nd fol- 
vedin the wake; 
1 we are not 
irprised to find, 
consequence 
some 













im- 
was 


that 
provement 
made in the rude 


seats of earlier 
days, In the lat- 
ter part of the 
fourteenth century 


Crocuet Carr ror Evperty Lapy.—FRoyt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 26 





Ksirtrp Boor ror Curip uxper 
1 Year OLD. 


Crocurt Cape ror Evperry Lan 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 96, 









deur to sitt on.” 
It appears from 
this that the 
chaises dormantes 
were superseded 
by movable bench- 
that the fashion of 


Crocner Sacque witn Hoop ror Cmntp 
from 3 To 6 YEARS oLp.—Fnonr. 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Figs. 36-40, 








es, He goes on to sa 
cushioned chairs _ is 
taken up in every mer- 
chant’s house; so here 
we find a trace of the 
rise into importance of 
the middle class, At 
the time in which the 
worthy knight writes, 
chairs were frequently 
much decorated; the 
seats were broad, cov- 
ered with velvet or 
stamped leather, 
the baeks richly 
in wood, often with the 
heraldic device of the 
owner ; dignified in ap- 
pearance but uncom- 
fortable to lean against. 
Loose cushions were 
now in use, however, 
both for chairs and win- 
dow seats, elaborately 
wrought in yelvet and 
pearl, or satin embroidered in colors, 
and edged with gold and silver lace, or 
fringe. 

After the fifteenth cente 
change took place in the manners of 
the people. The great hall of the castle 
was no longer the place of assembly for 
the baron and his retainers ; the latter 
were now becoming independent, and 
at athome, As the middie and lower 

























a great 








Lecoinc ror Cutty FROM 
4 to 6 Years oLp. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, XXV., 
Figs, 62 and 63. 

























classes rose in import- 
ance, artificers estab- 
lished themselves to 
supply their wants, 
and the manufacture 
of furniture became a 
separate busin 

By the following 
century the number 
of manufactories and 
shops must have in- 
creased incalculably, 
Even the great ones 
of the earth began to 
find it more conven- 
ient to purchase arti- 











—Back. 








cles than to have them made at home. The 
Duchess of Orleans, as we find by an entry of 
expenses of this date, bought of John of Troyes 
“© chair for her chamber, the four legs of which 
were painted vermilion, with a cover on which 
were depicted dogs and birds, and other devices, 
and garnished with a fringe of soy.” 

‘A chair was then a personal possession, and 
was frequently bequeathed by will. Hence came 
the saying, ‘‘ As common as a barber's chair ;” 
that is, a chair on which every one sits, One of 
Shakspeare’s clowns speaks of a ‘‘ barber's chair” 
that “fits all.” 

Chairs of luxurious form, stuffed and cushioned, 
came in with the lax morals and effeminate man- 
ners of the later Stuarts, and were displaced again 
by the more precise and punctilious, if not more 
virtuous, age succeeding—the age of narrow seats 
and high, carved, upright, wooden backs; chairs 
inseparably connected in idea with powdered wigs 
and stiff hoops, with low bows and courtesies, 
with ceremonious observances and elaborate com- 
pliments, Even the irreverent youth of the pres- 
ent day could scarcely describe a lady seated with 
outspread skirts and folded arms, bolt upright in 
one of those triumphs of the cabinet-maker’s art, 
as a “jolly old soul” or a “stunning girl.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” saith 
the preacher. At the period known in art lan- 
guage as the Renaissance, the modern European 
was struck with the idea of going about in chairs, 
About the year 1581 covered chairs, slung on 
poles, were invented at Sedan, whence the name 
of these conveyances, 

The word “chair” is said to be derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon cyran, to turn, to turn about, 
and is properly a chair seat, or chaer seat; that 
is, a seat that can be turned at pleasure. But 
whence comes the superstition that turning the 
chair two or three times round is a sign that a 
quarrel will ensue with the persons present? Is 
it inferred that a man must be in an evil temper 
already before he performs so very unnecessary a 
revolution—the turpitude of quarreling with one’s 
seat being next in enormity to quarreling with 
one’s bread and butter? or, as the witches went 
about the caldron in their incantations, is twirl- 
ing a chair round provocative of the demon of 
discord ? 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
our ancestors, the results of modern improvement 
in the construction of chairs are too palpable to 
be ignored. How far the universal indulgence 
in lounging-chairs is connected with the preva- 
lence of slang and of freedom of manners, is a 
question for philosophers; but it is to be feared 
that even the wisest among them would not be an 
impartial judge in the cause ; as who is he so self- 
denying as not to yield to the open-armed attrac- 
tions of an easy-chair? 








THE PRICE OF HITTYS WED- 
DING GOWN. 


T was nothing very costly, you would say, if I 
were to go up into the attic at the old Hull 
place, and push aside a dozen boxes or more, and 
open a chest of drawers, smelling of herbs and 
must, and pull out the precious stuff, letting it 
shimmer across your lap, and ripple along the 
dusty garret floor. How it would light up the 
dinginess of the spot as if a stray sunbearn had 
fallen there! But, for all that, it was only a dol- 
lar silk in those days when silks were cheap, 
and there has never a needle been put to it! 
There it lies, folded away from the pleasant day- 
light, with poor Hitty's heart crushed in the 
folds perhaps. 

Hitty’s father had been a doctor in those pe 
you see. He had spent his life at the beck and 
call of all sorts of diseases, and when he died left 
precious little but a parcel of outlawed accounts 
against his neighbors. Well, after he was gone, 
they managed to get along by dint of pinching 
industriously. Hitty took a school, and the mo- 
ther took in needle-work; and sometimes the 
wood was out, and sometimes the flour, and no- 
thing was at any time very mach in. But the 
most aggravating p&rt of all was, when the very 
people whom Dr. Hull had brought into the world, 
or snatched back from the other world, and who 
hadn’t so much as thanked him for it, gave her 
the cut direct, turned the cold shoulder upon 
her, or sent in a basket of sour grapes or gar- 
den-stuff, as if to some poor pensioner. It was 
enough to make the blood boil with indignation, 
and her father's unreceipted bills crying out 
against them, If they paid their honest debts, 
she should need nothing more from their hoards ; 
it was enough to provoke a saint, this receiving 
gifts in the place of justice! Well, when you 
hold a bad hand it’s no use to complain ; it only 
shows your adversary your weak points; and so, 
when the towns-people drove by in their fme 
turn-outs, covering poor Hitty with the dust of 
their chariot wheels, or filled their houses with 
guests, all their windows blazing with light, let- 
ting out a flood of music from every open case- 
ment, though Hitty’s heart ached with the wide 
contrast, empty of all youthful joys itself, still 
she made no murmur. Life was before her 
where to choose; in the eternal round of the 
years who knew what might happen to her, even 
to her, Hitty Hull, whose best gown was coarse 
black bombazine just now, but who might yet 
dress in cloth of gold, and move in court circles ? 

But, among all her wants, Hitty had one pos- 
session that brightenel the common day, and 
made life richer and destiny more complete. Hit- 
ty had her hero. He had won her freart years 
ago, when she went to the district school, and 
when he was one of the big boys on the back 
seat. He had stroked her soft hair, and called 
her a “‘ pretty baby,” on their first acquaintance, 
and when she had been on the point of receiving 
a feruling for some mischief, of which she was 
innocent, he had stepped ont from among the 
other giggling boys, and had held out his brown 
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hand and taken the PYNishment in her place. 
Nobody remembered the circumstance but Hit- 
ty; nobody had made much account of it ; but, 
from that day, Martin Harkness had stepped 
upon his throne—but we know that sometimes 
thrones crumble, and crowns dissolve like a 
dream. 

Later in life, when he sang off her book at 
the choir-meeting, her heart beat so as to choke 
her voice. Then, when the meeting broke up, 
and the lights were put out, and he had drawn 
her shivering little arm into his own, and half 
carried her over the mud- puddles to Jeave her at 
her father’s door, her triumphant heart kept up 
its jubilate enough to keep her wide awake all 
night: she couldn’t get a wivk of sleep for liv- 
ing over the blessed experience, and wondering 
if it woold ever happen again. J?ut it never did 
happen again for years, Martia Harkness had 
other flames; he played at love with half the 
girls in the place before Hitty had put up her 
hair and lengthened her skirts. But for all that 
he remained her hero, on the dais where fortune 
had raised him. By-and-by, however, ‘he sim- 
mered down,” as the neighbors suid; he threw 
aside his gay ways, and settled into a thrifty, 
hard-working farmer, on the homestead old 
James Harkness had left—a well-kept place, 
“‘worth its weight in gold and doubloons,” the 
country people swore. 

“* He’s a mighty rich young fellow,” said Squire 
Blunt one day to Hitty, having overtaken her 
walking home from school, and given her a lift in 
histeam. They had passed Martin driving a load 
of hay to market; which gave rise to the remark. 
‘+ He's a mighty rich young fellow, Miss Hitty ; 
but lor’ bless you, don't ever set your heart on 
him! Ais heart’s as hard as a nether millstone 
for any thing but money.” Hitty colored to the 
roots of her golden-brown hair; all her pulses beat 
angrily ; how she detested Squire Blunt just then! 
She had half a mind to ask him to set her down 
where they were, and to trudge home alone. It 
hurt her to be indebted to his kindness when he 
flung hard words at her hero. ‘‘ Yes,” he pur- 
sued, ‘* Martin's worth a matter of fifty thousand, 
I reckon. But nobody would suspect it to see 
him carting about in homespun and overalls. 
He sticks to the farm like a burr so long as 
there’s a cent to be made off it. Bless you, 
won't his wife have a hard row of it when he 
gets one? He'd think it a crying sin to spend 
for a silk gown, and a piano would lie on his 
conscience us heavily as mince-pie on his stom- 
ach. He's got the old Harkness ways—as close 
as the bark of atree. Now I'll wager something 
that they don’t use white sugar up there, and that 
they do boil molasses into the coffee at that. They 
send all the poultry to market. Gracious! I 
don’t believe Martin’s pulled a wish-bone theseten 
years. All their best cuts of beef and pork trav- 
el after the poultry ; and now that onions are so 
high, I guess you'd as soon catch them smoth- 
ering themselves as their onions!” 

“Mr. Blunt, I guess I'll get out here.” 

“Get out! Bless me, you aren't half-way 
home, and I never do things by halves.” 

“Not even slander your neighbors,” thought 
Hitty; then, ‘(I might call at Mrs. Rine’s, and 
inquire for her sick child.” 

“*Nonsense. I saw the child making mud 
pies this morning, as well as you are. You'd 
better keep straight on ;” and the Squire whipped 
up his nag, and kept straight on. 

** Yes, Martin’s real Harkness, I came near 
being one myself. I thank my stars for the es- 
cape. You see, his grandfather courted my 
mother, but went back on her when he found 
she hadn’t a dower. They're old Scotch stock. 
Old Jim used to be called ‘Little Harkness,’ 
though he was a great strapping fellow that 
could throw a man in a trice. They'd rather 
bury a sixpence than give it away. No, Mar- 
tin Il never marry; it costs too much; a wite’s 
too great a luxury for him! Why, you have to 
pay the parson a matter of five dollars to begin 
with! jartin ‘ll never marry, not he.” 

“I suppose not,” said Hitty, feeling obliged 
to say something, and not wishing the Squire to 
suppose that she wanted Martin to marry; ‘‘he 
doesn’t seem to fancy any one,” and she sighed, 
involuntarily. 

“*T suppose, now, he might fancy a woman 
made of gold. 1 don’t know, though, I saw 
him looking pretty hard at you, Hitty, in meet- 
ing yesterday.” 

““At me!” and she almost .ost her halance 
through surprise. ‘‘It must have been a mis- 
take.” 

‘Well, I had my glasses on; and Mr. Metre, 
he was at tenthly, or thereabouts, and Martin’ 
hadn't taken his eyes off you once.” 

It didn’t occur to Hitty that the Squire had 
followed Martin’s example. 

“Seems to me,” she said, ‘you didn’t pay 
much attention—” 

“I can tell you the text, though: It’s as 
hard for a rich man to enter heaven as it ix for 
the camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
And I thought Martin rather winced under it. 

“T don’t know why he should,” returned 
Hitty, vindicating her hero at last; ‘‘he's as 
likely to go to heaven as any of us.” 

“Hum! I shouldn’t wonder now if you and 
Martin had a hankering for each other! But 
mark my word, Miss Hitty, school-teaching is 
idleness compared to living at the Harkness 
farm, where it’s one continual scrimping-day. 
Now, remember, I warned you.” 

“ Thank you for nothing but the drive home,” 
said Hitty; ‘‘you've thrown your warning to 
the winds, for I have no need of it.” 

‘* Just like you girls, hendstrong as the deuce. 
But I’ve done my duty.” 

And then Hitty up and told him how Martin 
had suffered her punishment for her when they 
were children, ‘‘ And I think you must be mis- 
taken,” she pursued, ‘‘for euch generous im- 
pulses could not have their source in'a narrow 
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nature. And then, the’ boy is father to the 
man.” 

‘Oh, but you see, meanness is bred in the 
bone; I don’t know if he can help it; but it’s 
like the measles—they don’t. show till the third 
day, you know. ‘There's a sort of goodness 
goes along with youth; but by-and-by nature 
gets the upper hand, the old Adam takes hold 
on him, and he's just as much of a skinflint as 
his fathers before him. Bless you, a boy doesn’t 
mind a feruling any more than the hiccoughs ; 
and very likely, in your case, it belonged to 
him.” 

But they were all words thrown away; there 
was no such thing as prejudicing Hitty against 
Martin; Squire Blunt was not the only one who 
tried his hand at it unwittingly. It was notori- 
ous with the gossips that he passed by subscrip- 
tion-papers, and looked askance at the contri- 
bution-box, and was always ready with his taxes 
in season to save the per cent. 

“* Which is certainly a virtue,” thought Hitty. 

And then did he not sell his produce at an ex- 
tortionate advance? Did he entertain any com- 
pany, or give to the poor? And did he not wear 
plain clothes and live on plain fare? But no- 
thing could move Hitty's stubborn little heart to 
join issue against him ; it he so much as dropped 
her a smile and a nod from the church porch, it 
was largesse enough to cover a multitude of sins. 
Was it not really lending to the poor, this giving 
to Hitty, who gathered so few smiles by the way ? 

One winter somebody sent Hitty a cord of 
wood and a barrel of red apples, ‘‘ unbeknownst,” 
as the widow Drew said. But Hitty put them 
down to Martin's account without a question. 
Christmas morning the postman brought her an 
envelope containing a fifty-dollar bill—nothing 
else. St. Valentine’s Day brought the dupli- 
cate. 

‘‘The tide is turning,” said Hitty, scanning 
the handwriting of the direction, and deciding 
in favor of Martin again, for no particular rea- 
son but that she wanted to believe in him. Let 
the gossips have their say; she was convinced. 
No doubt he seemed mean to them, because he 
did not choose to give in their way, nor through 
the public channels, to be known of men. It 
took very little to make Hitty your friend, but 
8 great deal to make her your enemy, and these 
benefits from a generous donor were no trifles to 
her in those days. And then, when one has a 
hero, it is so pleasant to keep him, so natural to 
fight fur him, to pour out the heart's best blood 
in defense of his name and kingdom. More- 
over, Martin was on the school committee, and 
had been instrumental in securing her present 
position; and when he came in his homespun, 
and took a chair in the dingy little school-room, 
its narrow walls seemed opening out upon fair 
prospects, full of sunshine and singing birds. It 
was the very room where they had studied to- 
gether in clildhood; he had taken her feruling 
from the very platform where she sat; his name 
glorified a dozen or less of the wooden desks be- 
low. When school was dismissed, and he yet 
lingered in the empty, echoing place, while she 
arranged her books and put on hat and shawl, 
she reminded him of that dead and gone sum- 
mer afternoon, and the vicarious punishment. 

“Did J do that?” he questioned, almost as 
much surprised at himself as she had been, and 
greatly pleased withal. ‘‘Are you sure it was 
1? I wish it was to do over again!” he said, 
coming quite near, and resting a hand on her 
arm. 

‘*Why? Would you do it again?” 

‘* A thousand times!” he replied, bending still 
nearer, till their shadows on the old foot-worn 
floor met and mingled into one; then he drew 
back hastily, shook his head irresolutely, took 
up his hat, and was off with a cool good-night. 

“* And they call him mean and ungenerous,” 
thought Hitty, slowly folding her shawl about 
her, and thinking only of the ‘‘ thousand times” 
he would suffer for her, of the beaming face that 
but a moment since had been so near; and think- 
ing not at all of his sudden change 6f manner, 
dazed as she was with gratitude and hero-wor- 
ship, 

kt would seem as if Martin were possessed of 
a secret anxiety respecting Hitty ; he had a trick 
of regarding her wistfully, and then turning away 
with a shake of his head, pretty much as one 
might turn away from a piece of finery too cost- 
ly to be thought of, but tempting and dazzling 
to an insupportable degree. . 

Hitty passed by one morning as he was re- 
pairing a fence on his place. He dropped every 
thing and waylaid her. Taking her band, he 
asked, ‘‘ You are getting along pretty well, Hit- 
ty, are you? School-teaching isn’t much like 
drudgery, is it?” 

“Only try it, Sir,” said she. 

“You'd like farm-work better, maybe? or to 
be a fine lady?” 

“*] should try to be a fine lady any where.” 

“*T've been wondering how it would seem to a 
poor girl to be bronght suddenly into the midst 
of plenty; if she’d forget all her thrifty and eco- 
nomical ways, and spend like water, and bear 
witness to the old proverb of a begger on horse- 
back? What do you think, Hitty ?” 

‘*It would depend a great deal upon her natu- 
ral disposition, I think,” said Hitty, innocently, 
without a thought of applying it. ‘‘And, yon 
know, the very poor are the worst economists in 
the world; they have nothing to practice upon. 
But there are others who have to learn how to 
make both ends meet with a vengeance. Econ- 
omy is a trade with them—a necessity of life. 
It is economize or die.” 

‘Till it has become second nature, eh ?” 

“Yes. I doubt if ever I should be able to 
spend money as freely as I might have done if 
Thad never been in want—that is, if I ever get 
it to spend. A dollar seems to me a great deal 
larger than when father was alive, and dollars 
came easier.” 
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‘ia ‘“May x call for yon when school is out ?” 
fartin asl then, leaning against the broken 
paling, and beaming upon fer i 

“Tf you will,” said Hitty, beaming back upon 
him; and then she went on to her work, and for- 
got that she had called it drudgery. And when 
five o'clock drew down, and the children put 
away their books and sang their evening song, 
and the shadows began to creep in and nestle in 
the corners of the room, it seemed to Hitty, sit- 
ting there and expecting any moment to see 
Martin's handsome face parting the gloom, as if 
the discords of her life were resolving themselves 
into sudden melody. Only Hitty and the pale 
afternoon-moon knew what happened that even- 
ing on the way home, but the next day all the 
world knew that Hitty had won her hero. The 
next thing was to keep him a hero, 

‘She'll eat bitter bread all her days,” said 
Squire Blunt; ‘‘ but I warned her.” 

However, this St. Martin’s summer of Hitty’s 
life was to be as brief as beautiful. ‘They were 
to be married immediately, and some unknown 
friend—was it Martain again ?—sent her a hun- 
dred dollars for her outfit. Smile, little bride, 
with your-five thousand dollar trousseau, but the 
brides of that day were as happy as you, Hitty 
umong them ; and nothing would do but she must 
go down to New York and spend her money. 

“* Better put it by for a rainy day,” suggested 
Martin; ‘J can afford to dress you.” 

“*1'm not going to have any more rainy days,” 
said Hitty; ‘‘ they're all going to be sunshiny.” 

And so she had her way. Jt wasn’t every day 
that one had a hundred dollars to spend accord- 
ing to fancy. Of course Martin went with her, 
to keep her from getting cheated or robbed; to 
keep her from under the horses’ heels, he said. 
“To keep the purse-strings taut,” said Squire 
Blunt. Well, Hitty, who had never done any 
shopping worth speaking about, and who thought 
that a hundred dollars would reach round the 
world, was fairly befogged, and quite lost her 
bearings before the tempting display and the fine 
address of the shopmen. Indeed, she often found 
that she had bought an article she had no need 
of. First it was a bonnet like a dream of frost- 
work; then it was a shawl, where palm leaves 
and ferns kept a perpetual summer ; a sun-shade, 
bought for the sake of its richly carved stem; 
bronze slippers, with rosettes like flowers; two 
silver butterflies for ear-rings ; gloves from Paris 
—and here Hitty paused, for whenever the bill 
was presented Martin drew out his purse and 
paid the amount. This was not what she had 
come for ; the money in her porte-monnaie would 
never get spent at this rate. 

**You are too generous, Martin,” she said. 
**You must remember that I have a hundred 
dollars of my own for this particular purpose.” 

“‘And you must remember that a hundred 
dollars will not last forever.” 

‘1 think it will, if you keep on,” she replied. 

rhe went to their hotel then to dine. She 
wanted nothing now but her wedding dress, In- 
deed, Martin thought that even that had been 
purchased when he had paid for a white muslin, 
as’ befitted Mirtlethorpe and a farmer's bride. 
But perhaps success had turned poor Hitty’s head 
just a little, or perhaps she simply meant to do 
honor to her hero, for she had set her silly heart 
upon a lovely silk in a shop window, which seem- 
ed the very embodiment of sunshine; and s0, 
while Martin looked at his papers, paid his bill, 
and cu..2ted his expenses perhaps, she stole out 
alone and bought the silk overshot with gold— 
for had not the hundred dollars been designed for 
this purpoge, and should she return home with it 
unbroken in her purse? * 

“*Where have you been?” her lover asked, 
when she came back to him, flushed and happy. 

“*T’ve been out to spend my money, Sir. Pn 
not to be diverted, you see. What's money good 
for but to spend? It burned a hole in my pocket, 
and behold the flame!” unrolling the dazzling silk 
before him. ‘My wedding gown!” 

“Put it away,” he said ; “the stage is ready 
to start. A minute more and you would have 
lost it.” 

‘* But isn’t it lovely? And it only cost—” 

“¢I¢ cost more than it came to, I'll wager,” 
said Martin, gathering their parcels. 

“* Now, really, Martin, it is worth the price.” 

“I'm glad you think so,” he answered, help- 
ing her into the stage. ‘‘There, you'll reach 
home all right. I've given you in charge of the 
driver. Take care of your bundles.” 

“Why! are you nof going too 2 

“No; I’ve decided to stop down here over- 
night. The fact is, I’ve met a man who wants 
to trade in wool. I’ve got a quantity on hand I'd 
like to sell, and I want to make a good bargain. 
So I shall stay and have a talk with him. You 
will hear from me to-morrow. You are notafraid 
to go alone, are you?” 

**Oh no,” leaning out, with her large, hungry 
eyes fixed upon him; ‘‘only—you will kiss me 
good-night ?” 

“« Before all these people, Hitty ?” 

“* What do we care for these people ?” 

So he kissed her good-night, and the stage 
rolled away toward Mirtlethorpe. It was the 
last time he ever kissed her. 

He had said she should hear from him to-mor- 
row, and he kept his word. And this was how 
she heard, pausing in the act of showing her mo- 
ther the wedding gown—):ausing with its shining 
folds falling across her arm to read: 

“Deas Hrrry,—I want you to keep all the fal-lals 
you bought yesterday os a gift from a friend who wieh- 
ee you well. Butl in to see that you and I don’t 
une 


lerstand each other; that, in short, you wouldn't 
make the wife I want. I confess that f expected to 





find you more economical, and proof against fincry 
and nonsense, considering your bringing up. I shall 
never marry now; and though I fan I loved 


you—” 


“You love your money better—a thonsand 
times better,” sobbed Hitty, throwing the letter 
iuto the fire, in order that nobody should ever 
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see it; for though her hero had fallen, nobody ' Mrs. Secretary Fish, who, with her staff of youn- 


should know from what height nor to what 
depth. And so she folded the precious silk, and 
hid it away in a chest of drawers in the attic. 

And 80, you see, the price of Hitty’s wedding 
gown was a broken heart and a broken idol. 

How the Mirtlethorpe people gossiped about 
the affair! ‘They called Martin more hard names 
than he deserved, seeing that it was his nature 
to love filthy lucre ; and they didn’t spare Hitty 
either. 

‘*So she got nipped in the bud, did she?” 
they cried; ‘‘she thought she had the Bank of 
England to draw upon? It’s a burning shame, 
and it serves her right.” 

As for Martin, no doubt but he was well sat- 
isfied with the conclusion, for he received the 
cool nods of his, neighbors with perfect indif- 
ference, and he told Squire Blunt that he had 
made up his mind no woman should waste his 
substance; not one was to be trusted with money ; 
and that marriage resembled a hen-coop, where 
all those inside were scratching to get out, and 
all those outside were scratching to get in. 

**You've had a narrow escape,” said the pro- 
voking Squire, ‘‘and [ suppose you haven't come 
off without a scratch or two?” 

‘‘No. I was disappointed in Hitty. I con- 
fess it gave me @ pang to find how mistaken I'd 
been in her.” 

“And I'll be bound you never thought of 
Hitty’s pangs!” cried the Squirs. 

‘Oh, I dare say she’s sorry enough to lose 
such a chance to indulge her love of finery, and 
spend without stint.”” 

** And you, Sir, lost the best woman you ever 
dreamed of, as well as the best bargain. Hitty 
will be the richest woman in Mirtlethorpe!” 

“The richest, Squire? What do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean what I say. Hitty looks the image 
of her aunt Hitty. You may have heard how I 
was once sweet on Hitty Ferguson. It’s a sweet- 
ness that’s lasted me all my lifetime, and will fol- 
low me into the next world, I trust. Well, you 
see, I'm an old man, without so much as a child 
to love or leave; but I've got a pretty sum of 
money, and when I made my will three years 
ago I willed it all to Hitty Hull!” 

I wish I could say that, years after, when Hit- 
ty's wound was but a scar, the real hero, splendid 
as the Fairy Prince, came that way, and that 
Hitty found her heart was only ‘sleeping, and 
not dead,” which might have been the case but 
that he never.came. When Squire Blunt was 
gathered to his fathers Hitty fell heir, greatly to 
her surprise. She gave up her school then, re- 
modeled the old Hull place, drove in her car- 
riage, and remembered the poor. 

But she never got the hungry look out of her 
face, which demanded more than wealth could 
give—the price of her wedding gown! 





CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 
‘Wasuineton, January, 1871. 
EAR BAZAR,—Nowhere in Christendom 
is the holiday season better observed than 
here at the national metropolis of Uncle Sam. 
The Catholic Cavaliers who founded Maryland, 
and the Episcopal ‘‘ first families” who settled 
Virginia, brought with them those traditionary 
festivities which were excluded from Puritan im- 
migrant vessels, and carefully have they been 
handed down to their descendants hereabouts. 
Yule logs are burned in old mansions which re- 
tain their capacious fire-places ; bands of mask- 
ers go the grand rounds of their acquaintances ; 
rare old china bowls are filled with egg-nog or 
apple-toddy ; the little people are made glad by 
presents; and late in the night the freed-people 
perambulate the streets, chanting hymns, the 
rude, wild notes of which float far on the frosty 
air. Christmas was the great holiday of these 
citizens before the Fifteenth Amendment, and they 
appear to enjoy it the more now that they are 
constitutionally entitled to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” And so we all welcomed 
Christmas here, as a hoary old bacchanal with a 
face radiant with smiles, who came wearing his 
snow-white cloak embroidered quaintly with frost- 
work. Pax vobiscum. 

New-Year's Day was celebrated in French and 
in Knickerbocker style combined, forming a de- 
lightful sequel to our Anglo-Saxon Christmas 
week. Few streets in Paris could boast a more 
fascinating display of étrennes than our Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; and at the White House—as was 
the custom at the ‘Tuileries in peaceful days gone 
by—the public functionaries came in state to pay 
their respects. First came the Diplomatist Corps, 
headed by its senior member, old Baron Gerolt, 
of Prussia, and all wonderfully attired in court 
dresses (except the representative of republican 
France) with stars and ribbons and swords— 
the ministers from the most insignificant powers 
displaying the most gold-lace and embroidery. 
‘Then came the Justices of the Supreme Conrt, in 
their black robes—a venerable looking set of men, 
among whom all missed the imposing form of 
Chief Justice Chase, detained at a distance by 
illness. ‘Then went in what some one naughtily 
called the ‘‘ armory and knavery” men, in uni- 
form, and with these bureau officers of both serv- 
ives, who ‘‘ never set a squadron in the field” or 
heard a shotted gun fired, were the heroes of our 
recent war, afloat and ashore. ‘The civil service 
followed, and then the doors were thrown open 
to the people, who for two hours swept past their 
Chief Magistrate in a living tide. All these did 
President Grant graciously receive, grimly and 
passively, with an occasional gleam of recogni- 
tion from his grayish-blue eyes, as some old com- 
rade or trusted political friend wished him a 
“Happy New-Year.”” 

From the White Honse the visitors, of high 
and low degree, went in different directions to 
pay visits of ceremony and then of friendship. 
Messiears les Diplomats, of course, called first on 





ger ladies, and her sumptuous refreshment-table, 
sustained the honor of her native city; and then 
they paid their respects to Senator Sumner, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, whose exquisitely furnished house, with its 
rare works of art, is surpassed by few private 
residences in Europe—alas! that its occupant 
should just now be so sad at heart. The illness 
of Mrs. Secretary Belknap prevented the army 
men from calling there, but they went out to pay 
their respects to the affable Mrs. General Sher- 
man and her charming daughter, and then they 
said good-by to Mrs. General Williams (once 
Mrs, Douglas), who must soon start for Fort 
Leavenworth, where her husband is to be sta- 
tioned. The wearers of anchor-buttons, includ- 
ing the staff officers of the marine corps, with 
their spurs, enjoyed a glass of Secretary Robe- 
son's unequaled sherry, after which some called 
on Admiral Porter at his splendid new house, 
and wished him well in his time of trouble, while 
others ‘‘passed by on the other side.” And 
when these, with other visits of ceremony, had 
been paid, there was a general calling all round, 
leaving of cards in the hall, wishing the receiving 
ladies the happiest of happy new-years, partak- 
ing of refreshment, bowing out, and then repeat- 
ing—like a New York voter. Indeed, as night 
approached, it was doubtful whether many of the 
younger callers could tell the difference—as they 
said— between egg-toddy and apple-nog, and 
some vocally declared that they wouldn’t go home 
till morning, yet were asleep before midnight. 

Passing thus through the portal of the temple 
of Janus, with a glance backward into 1870, we 
enter 1871; and after the holidays, on dit, the 
legislators at the capitol are to go to work in 
good earnest. What a pity it is that, with all 
their Congressional committees, there can not be 
a Committee of Conciliation, which would hear 
and heal all political jealousies! With such a trib- 
une we might have been spared the encounter 
between Schurz, with his Saladin cimeter of sar- 
castic invective, and Drake, who pounded away, 
like Richard the Lion-hearted, with his battle-axe 
arguments, as they fought their Missouri battles 
over again in the Senate. 

But a truce to politics. On Tuesday, the 10th, 
Mrs. Grant is to inaugurate ‘‘the season” by an 
afternoon reception, and there will be one thence- 
forth on each ‘Tuesday afternoon until and includ- 
ing February 21, after which the solemn chimes 
of Lent will put a stop to fashionable gayety. At 
these afternoon receptions no one is excluded, 
but there is not that miscellaneous crowd which 
one sees, and feels also, at an evening reception. 
Mrs. Grant, her daughter, Miss Nellie, and the 
ladies of the Cabinet, do the honors, in full dress, 
and nearly all of the lady visitors are in what 
may be termed operacostume. Heretofore, when 
the ladies of the legations have been able to re- 
ceive charming dresses from Paris in the dispatch- 
bags, they have eclipsed every one else at these 
matinées, but this year we have rumors of some 
wardrobes gotten up in New York that are to 
create a sensation. 

The President's receptions, open to ‘‘all the 
world and the rest of mankind” (as good Gener- 
al Taylor said in his message), will be held once 
a fortnight during the season, when there will be 
the usual maelstrom of humanity circling through 
the saloons of the White House to the music of 
the marine band. Four state dinners are to be 
given, at which the Cabinet, the Judiciary, the 
Diplomatic Corps, and the leading Congressmen 
are to be entertained, with their ladies, thirty at 
atime. But the old plan of dining and wining 
the Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, 
with their wives, daughters, sisters, and cousins, 
taking their names alphabetically from the Con- 
gressional Directory, is to be discontinued. 

Secretaries Fish and Delano, and Postmaster- 
General Creswell will also give large dinner-par- 
ties, and the leadjng diplomats will expend the 
amount of ‘‘ table-money” allowed them. Lady 
‘Thornton’s dinners are admirably served; Ma- 
dame Catacazy treats her guests to genuine Rus- 
sian cookery; and Madame Garcia substitutes 
at the Argentine Legation evening entertain- 
ments, with amateur singing. Then we are ex- 
pecting dancing-parties at the houses of some 
of the domiciliated Congressmen; and the more 
wealthy citizens, somewhat troubled by the threats 
of removing the seat of government, talk about 
opening their houses for fashionable gatherings. 

Although very, very few hereabouts would trou- 
ble Arlington, that city of the dead, where so 
many thousands of those who died that the re- 
public might live sleep their last sleep, there is 
much sympathy for Mrs. Robert E. Lee. She 
was the daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis, who was the grandson of Mrs. General 
Washington, and the ward—but no blood rela- 
tion—of the Father of his Country. Mrs. Lee 
inherited the Arlington estate from her father, 
and with it his opposition to nullification; and 
it waa with regret that she followed her husband 
into Dixie in 1861. Thirty years ago, when she 
moved in society here as the belle of Arlington, 
she was elegant and attractive, with great per- 
sonal charms and affability of manners. Those 
who have seen her recently say that she is much 
changed in personal appearance, having been so 
afflicted with rheumatism of late years that she 
has to be wheeled about in a chair. Notwith- 
standing this affliction, she is a most agreeable 
old lady, conversing on the current topics of the 
day with great intelligence, and never repining. 
She is devotedly cared for by her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. W. H. F. Lee, who was a Miss Bolling, of 
the old Pocahontas stock, always famed for beau- 
ty and commanding figure. 

We have had some very clever performances 
of ‘‘ Martha” by an amateur troupe and orches- 
tra, for charitable purposes, and they are now 
rehearsing another opera. Mrs. General Sher- 
man and some of her Catholic friends were very 
successful with a charity fair, and the friends of 








the French are endeavoring to follow her exam- 


. ple, uuder the leadership*of Madame De Cham- 


brun, a grand-daughter of Lafayette. ‘The New 
Englanders had a very successful ‘* Pilgrim-sup- 
per” at the Congregational church's hull, but there 
was one at a second-class hotel, followed by a 
dance, that was a prosy affair. But the most 
enjoyable of these public reunions was one given 
by the Israelites, aud graced by the luxurious 
beauties of the sect, wearing rare gems, who at- 
tracted much admiration, 

Ando we enter upon the New Year, which will, 
I hope, prove as pleasant to every reader as is 
the new, smooth wooden pavement on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to every one who has the good for- 
tune to ride over it. RaconrEr. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Hey shopping never went on more 
briskly than it did during December of 
1870, The fine weather, which lasted beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine, contributed greatly 
to this result. Snow-clouds gathered often in 
the sky, only to be dissipated by the sun; the 
cold winds commenced many a gale, but ASolus 
relented, and recalled his messengers into his 
cave; and so an unwonted number of bright, 
beautiful days were given, which ladies and 
children, and, we venture to say, gentlemen 
also, fully improved. Broadway seemed crowd- 
ed as never before. If any one, not on pleasure 
intent, chanced to desire a quick passage through 
this great thoroughfare at mid-day—alas for 
him! It was a work of time and patience to 
thread one’s way through throngs of ladies and 
children—all eagerly gazing into the attractive 
shop windows, Fortunately, almost every body 
is good-humored about the time of Christmas 
and New-Year’s. If this were not so, what a 
miserable time we should have, not only in the 
streets, but especially In shops, where patience 
is a virtue indeed, both in clerks and custom- 
ers! But now the rush and hurry of shopping 
have reached their climax, and will gradually sub- 
side to their ordinary level. 

During the war France has invented four new 
death-dealing instruments; the Marekderberg 
mitrailleuse, Which fires 250 balls a minute; the 
Montigny, throwing 480; the Durant steam mi- 
trailleuse, which discharges no fewer than 4500 
in the same time; and the ‘“Foucheuse,”’ or 
“Mower,” which is alleged to work without 
noise, smoke, or fire, to have a range of 500 
yards, and to cost only thirty-five francs, with 
all needful ammunition for firing three hundred 
projectiles. Moreover, there are several kinds 
of shells which scatter death wherever they fall 
with horrible effect; and a new rocket, whose 
results are so shocking as well to merit the ap- 
pellation given it—‘‘ Satan rocket.” 








Near Sulphur Springs, in Texas, there recently 
occurred one of those mysterious phenomena 
known as a “shower of blood.” The shower 
was of brief duration, but the appearance of 
blood remained upon and leaves for more 
than an hour, Showers of snakes, froge, and liz- 
ards have been several times reported from dif- 
ferent localities in the country. 





It is worth while for those who do not live 
close by markets to know that oysters may be 
kept fresh, and even fatted, by placing the con- 
vex side of the shell downward in a vessel of 
salt-water. Some add Indian or oat meal to fat- 
ten them. Every day the water must be turned 
off and the operation repeated. If the shells are 
not clean, they should previously be washed. 
They should be kept in a cool place, but not al- 
lowed to freeze. Five or six ounces of salt to a 
gallon of water is considered sufficient. A table- 
spconful isabout one ounce. To ascertain if the 
oyster is alive, as soon as the shell is opened, 
touch it gently with your knife, and it will con- 
tract. 





The next total eclipse of the sun will occur in 
the year 1887, and, according to the calculations 
of astronomers, the circumstances for witness- 
ing it will not be nearly so favorable as they 
were on the occasion of the eclipse of December 
22, 1870. 


The beautiful trees of the Bois de Boulo, 
are being converted into charcoal for cooking 

oses, While the parks and forests all about 

‘aris furnish fire-wood for the Germans. 

ee 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes 
from Versailles some curious items concernin 
the French. He says that between the Versait 
laise and the Prussians, who are quartered in al- 
most every dwelljng-houge, many strong friend- 
ships have sprung up. Pet names are given to 
the soldiers, and they assist in the household 
drudgery like members of thefamily. ‘Auguste 
and Heinrich go to Orleans to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said the landlady of one hotel. “It's a 
burning shame to send such handsome boys as 
that to be slaughtered. I feel as if they were 
my sons;’’ and the old Jndy really looked dis- 
consolate. ‘‘Dear me!’’ said she again, ‘when 
the Prussians are gone, it will be so lonesome at 
Versailles.” 

The Prussians bow not only to the charms, 
but to the authority, of the Frenen serving- 
maids. Scencs of the following fashion are re- 

orted: Some evening half a dozen stalwart fel- 
lows enter a hotel parlor, or cven a room ina 
private house. In hearty German style they be- 

in to clamor, ‘‘Madame, here! attention! a 

ed! a light! some supper ft» Enter the beauti- 
ful house-maid, and withers them with a glance. 
“Silence, you noisy dragoons! You, the large 
one with the white cap, take your sword off and 
sit down. Silence, all of you!’? Cowed and 
overwhelmed, although not understanding a 
word, the hungry fellows sit motionless, not 
daring to stir. en she finds time she serves 
them, and they stammer rough excuses. But 
she does not allow them for a moment to pre- 
sume on their quality of invaders, 








The various galleries of paintings and artists’ 
studios present unusual attractions at this holi- 
day season. The standard galleries, long well 
known to the public, are daily thronged, and 
many beautiful paintings are now on cxhibition, 
Among the studios of our city that of Mr. Farrer, 
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845 Broadway, is worthy of special attention just 
now. Mr. Farrer has recently returned from 
Europe, where he was most industriously occu- 
pied during two years in painting in oil and 
watcr-colors. He has made fine copies of sev- 
cral of Turner’s pictures—a matter ef interest to 
many, since Turner’s paintings are rare in this 
country, cither originals or copies. Mr. Farrer 
has also a large number of beautiful water- 
colored sketches made in Switzerland, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe. All these, os well as 
scveral fine original paintings in ofl, will bear 
close inspection; and the artist has a genial way 
ofimparting information about places and things 
represented, that adds much to the pleasure of 
a visit to his studio, 





We sce it stated in English papers that Miss 
Garrett intends to exercise her right to preside 
over the first meeting of the London School 

oard. 





The Princess Louise does not usually accept 
presents, it is said; but an exception has been 
made (owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case) in reference to a shawl, the work of a 
blind girl in the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. 





Anuradjapura, a city iu the interior of Ceylon, 
has the honor of containing the oldest tree in 
the world. It is called the Bo-Tree. The Rev. 
J. I, Joxies, who has made a missionary tour in 
Ceylon, says that it was planted in its present 
position. before the coming of Christ, and still 

lourishes, bearing few marks of great a; It 
bas been time after time banked up, and now 
occupies a place considerably above the level 
ground, being approached by several terraces. 

tis surrounded by an iron railing, and is guard- 
ed with great care, no one being permitted to 
break a branch or even pluck a le: 





The new street through the City Hall Park, 
north of the site of the new post- office, is ex- 
ceedingly popular, and tly relieves the press- 
ure of travel in that vicinity. There is a good 
pros ct, also, that when another spring arrives 

he Park itself will have been wonderfully im- 
proved. At this season it is almost impossible 
or the real attractiveness of the plans of the 
commissioners to be perceived or understood. 





The French refugees in Brussels number about 
thirty-seven thousand. Most of theso families 
have relatives among the killed, captured, or 
missing, but they never utter a complaint or 
sigh for them, carrying the absence of sentiment- 
ality to apparent stoicism. They have unshak- 
able confidence in the future of France. A bal- 
loon letter is a godsend to them. The French 
officers are very reserveds but if they refer to 
the war, they curse the empire without express- 
ing confidence in the republic. The younger 
officers, however, hope for a new career under 
the republic. 





The United States steamship Nipsic recently 
sailed from Washington, with orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy to take on board at Nor- 
folk the engineer corps of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
way Company, and land them at Minatitlan, Mex- 
ico, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and then 
proces to Aspinwall to join the Darien expedi- 

ion under command of Commander Selfridge. 
They expect to be ready to commence the con- 
struction of tho railway and other works on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec on January 1, 1871. It 
is evident the government appreciates the im- 
portance of this new interoceanic railway to the 
commerce of the United States. ~ 





The wounded in the German hospital at Ver- 
sailles are placed in the picture-galleries, the 
large windows of which are opened for pure air, 
The North German Gazette gives an interesting 
account of the care bestowed upon the patients. 
Every one has a bed, with mattresses and plenty 
of clean bedding. During five weeks nearly eight 
thousand articles were washed, exclusive of 
bandages and mattresses, The food is prepared 
in two kitchens in different wings of the palace, 
in order to expedite its passage to the hospi! 
rooms. Besides the usual dict of meat, whito 
bread, and wine, fruit, Champagne, and other 
delicacies are provided for the severely wounded. 
The fruit is supplied by the palace gardens, and 
the Champagne is the gift of the King of Prus- 
sia. The g and the Crown Prince often visit 
the convalescent, ose not confined to thelr 
beds can walk out on the beautiful terrace, and 
even the bedridden are placed there when the 
weather permits, Smoking, newspaper-reading, 
and letter-writing go on, nor are friendly visits 
and religious conversation wanting, while di- 
vine ereiee is frequently held in the large apart- 
ments. 





A balloon which was sent up from Paris on 
the 24th of November met with some romantic 
adventures, giving its occupants as much prac- 
tical knowledge of aerial travcling as they will 
care for at present. Astrong wind carried them 
over the North Sea, they not knowing where 
they were. They sent off a carrier pigeon with 
a message that they thought they were lost. Ul« 
timately tho balloon reached Norway; and when 
over the small town of Mandal a sack of letters 
and newspapers was thrown out, which fell 
among the astonished inhabitants, who were 
watching the balloon pass over their heads. 
After having been many hours in the balloon 
the aeronauts descended, scveral miles farther 
north, on a snow-covered mountain, without 
even knowing in what country they were, thero 
being no habitations near. For nineteen hours 
they wandered about in the snow in light boots 
which, later, had to be cut off, so saturated ha 
they become. In tho mean time the balloon 
was discovered by some of the natives, the re- 
mains of meat, bread, and wine in the car show- 
ing plainly enough that it had recently contain- 
ed passengers. Six carrier pigcons Were also 
found in it, seemingly none the worse for the 
Journey. ventually the yoyagers reached a 
small cabin, where an aged and poor woman 
gave them some food. They then discovered. 
by secing upon a match-box the word “Chris- 
tiana,” that they were in Norway, and made tho 
woman understand as well as they could that 
they desired to proceed to thetown. They weyo 
shown to a farmer’s house, where the: received 
dry shoes and clothing; and on the 2th of Ny- 
vember entered Christiana, where they met wiqis 
a cordial reception, 








HISTORICAL RINGS. 


TJ ARIOUS nations and ages have had different manners of w 
rings. The Hebrews }:laced them on the right hand, the Greeks | 

the fourth finger of the lett hand, the Gauls and Britons on the third 
finger of the same hand. All the Eastern nations also wore them on 
their toes. The writer remembers a singular instance of this. About 
the year 1830 a certain Miss Honeywell had an exhibition in all the 
principal cities of the Union. ‘This Jady, who had only stumps, and 
neither arms nor hands, showed considerable ingenuity in embroidery, 
writing, and cutting ont fancy papers with-her feet and month, She 























usually on a table, with her lower limbs curled under her @ le 
Turque. ‘Her feet were always covered with lace, and on the big toe 


of her right foot she wore 

‘The sigillarius, ox ring, though not the richest, was, among the 
ancients, the most important. Dioscorides, Apollonides, Cromus, and 
Pyrgoteles were the most famous ring-engravers of the olden times. 
"Lhe Greeks were prohibited by some of the sumptuary laws trom we 
ing gold or silver, and iron rings were consequently in vogue. But as 
luxury advanced these-injunctions were disregarded, and the fair Athe- 


gold and pearl ring. 
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nians and Spartans, and their admirers of the sterner sex, 
as conspicuous as the Eastern nations for these glittering and 
costly appendages of the toilette. 

The Romans were not fir behind their Grecian allies; and 
thongh they openly derided that refined and polished nation, they 
still secretly adopted many of their customs. Tarquin the elder 
first decreed that rings should be the insignia of knighthood, but 
also ordered that they should be made of iron; and unless the ring 
was given by the state, it was vs of that material. In the 
early days of the republic the ring presented to the betrothed was 
always iron set with a loadstone. ‘This indicated the matual sac- 
rifice made by the husband and wife of their-liberty ; the magnet 
the attraction which had induced the maiden to forsake her fam- 
ily, and set up her lares and penates elsewh The annulus 
sponsalius, which is perhaps of Hebrew origin, dates from this 
period, Gradually a finer metal was substituted. We find ‘Ter- 
tullian and the Bishop of Seville speaking of spousal rings. ‘This 
has descended to us to the present day, and is a ‘treasure most 
jealously guarded. Ina revolt of Poland against Russia the wo- 
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men bartered their wedding rings in exchange for 
powder, 

As luxury increased among the Romans gold was 
used, All the high officers of state claimed the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold ring: and during the consulates 
of G. Asinius Pollion and C. Antistius Vetus a decree 
was issned fixing the right of wearing a ring ; but many 
assumed it who were not entitle: to the distinction, and 
in the reign of Claudius more than four hundred per- 
sons were charged with wearing it illegally. Legisla- 
tive enagtments could not prevent the rage for oma- 
ments; and Hannibal, after the second Punic war, sent 
three thousand bushels of rings to Carthage, which had 
been taken from the fingers of the knights who fell in 
battle. The knivhtly ring was always worn on the 
fourth finger. ‘These distinctions soon ceased: and all 
classes of the Roman people wore rings, till it was 
finally carried to a ridiculous excess, and involved the 
greatest expense. Pliny complained that the wealth 
of a whole family is sometimes worn on the finger; and 
Tueian speaks of a rich Roman who wore sixteen 
Like the Greeks, the Romans had their week] 
which were always cameos and 
eagerly sought that sometimes fifty belonged to one in- 
dividual. In some of the pictures exhumed at Pom- 
peii female figures are represented with cameos and 
intaglios set in rings on the fou roof the right 
hand. ‘The Romans had also rings for the different 
seasons, ‘Thus Juve peeringly remarks of a dandy 
of his acquaintance, ** Non queat Suffene pondus ma- 
jovis gemme.” ‘There were winter and summer rings. 
““Anrum semestre, aurum iestivum, annuli semestres.”” 
The sardonyx, carnelian, and rock-crystal, as lighter 
gems. were highly esteeme:l for summer wear. Din- 
monds, emeralds, amethysts, and rubies were reckoned 
more suitable for winter use. Heliogabalus never wore 
the same ring twice, Manumitted slaves, when they 
received their freedom, were presented with a ring; 
and as a token of bargain the same ornament was drawn 
from the finger. Pugilists (then, as now, among the 
roughs) used large rings, sometimes weigh over two 
ounces, with which they could inflict a terrible blow. 

Rings were also used for magical purposes, both 





































. XTX., Figa. 41 and 42. 
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among the Greeks and Romans. A ring was suspended by a fine 
thread over the rim of a-round table. Solemn invocations were then 
offered to the gods. Counters with the letters of the alphabet were 
placed near, and the thread was shaken till the ring had touched as 
many letters as answered a question previously put. The person 
holding the ring was dressed in linen only, his head was shaved, and 
a branch of vervain was inthe room. The finest specimens of ancient 
Roman rings can be seen at the British Museum, at London, and the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, at Paris. 

Passing to more modern times, we find that rings have played a 
most important part in diplomacy. Few can resist the desire of dis- 
playing a diamond presented by a crowned head. Richard II., when 
he transferred his power to Henry of Lancaster, also gave him his 
ring. The coronation ring of the King of England is of plain gold, 
set with a large ruby of the deepest hue and the purest water, on which 
the cross of St. George is curiously enchased. That of the Queen has 
the same stone, surrounded with sixteen brilliants. Innocent IIT. sent 
King John of England four rings, with a long epistle setting forth 
the mystical virtues of the accompanying gems. *:‘The green color 








Brack Casumere Emprome: 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 43-45, 


of the emerald denoted faith; the clearness of the sapphire, 
hope; the redness of the ruby, faith; and the splendor of the 
diamond, good works.” Rings also played an important part 
in the. blood-stained and momentous icigns of the Tudors, 
Elizabeth knew that her sister wore a black enameled ring, on 
which she placed a high value, and with which she never 
parted. She therefore instructed a tire-woman, who was se- 
eretly in her interest, when the Quecn had breathed her last, 
to take off the ring and send it to her, ax she would thereby 
know that she was the future mistress of the I'nglirh realms. 
The fatal ring given to Essex, and which was never presented, 
is too well known to every schocl-boy to be reproduced here. 
In time the crowned lioness of England was to part with the 
sceptre she had so long and so ably wielded. and her successor 
was no less anxious to learn the first intelligence of her death 
than she had been to hear cf her sister's. ‘Though a woman 
of strong sense, and far in advance of her age, Elizabeth could 
not wholly escape from the prejudices of er time, and im- 
agined that. so long as she wore a turquoise ring, her sov- 
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Crocner Basque-Ficur.—Back.—[See Fig. 1, Page 29.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 27-80. - 


was, drawn from her hand and thrown out of a window to Sir 
John Harrington, who was anxiously in waiting. and by whom 
the token was carried with all speed to Scotland. A diamond 
ting, presented by her kinswoman, also induced the luckless Queen 
of Scots to trust to the hospitality of her cousin, and to meet 
with imprisonment and denth in liew of the friendship aud con- 


ereignty would be undisturbed. When the Queen died, the ring | 
| 
The Duke of Norfolk also ; 


sideration that she was led to expect. 
received a ring from Mary 
Stuart, as a token of hev 
esteem, and as a sign that, 
shonld better*days smile on 
her, she would not forget 
those who had been constant 
to her in her misfortunes, 
France has not been with- 
out ‘her romance about these 
pretty cirelets; and, as we 
shall see, the opportune gift 
of a diamond once saved a 
great prince from the most 
imminent peril. When the 
Duchess of Savoy was held in 
custody by the Duke of Bur- 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 20 and 21. 
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gundy, every action was watched, and she contrived to send a 
ring he had once given her to the crafty Louis XI., who then wore 
the French crown, as a sign that she required his aid; and the 
silent messenger was not ineffectnal. - Churles V., the greatest 
monarch of Europe, was also indebted, as is very generally 
known, to a ring. It chanced that, having occasion to visit his 
Flemish dominions, he asked the King of France for leave to go 
through his realm, ‘The permission was readily granted, and his 
rival and late prisoner received him with the most cordial and 
apparently sincere friendship. ‘Phere were, however, others at 
the court who had long considered the Emperor as one of the 
greatest foes of the French monarchy, and who remembered the 
hard terms to which he had compelled Francis to submit, and 
who now counseled him to detain Charles. None were more zeal- 
ous than the King’s special 
favorise, the Duchess -d’Ke- 
tampes. These rnmors 
reached the imperial guest, 
who was too crafty, and too 
well versed in human nature 
to show his feelings, and he 
resolved to turn his opponent 
into a friend. Charles was 
one day washing his hands 
before dinner, und dropped 
adiamond. The lady, who 
was in the room, picked it 
and handed it to the 
peror. ‘The opportunity 
was not lost on so adroit a 
politician. ‘‘Nay, Madame,” 
replied the Spaniard, with a 
courtly bow; ‘it is in too 
fair hunds for me to take it 
The bribe had done 
its office, and the Emperor 
Was permitted to depart. 
Venice has long been cel- 
ebrated in the annals of the 
world, Next to the papacy, * 
the government of the Doges 
he most ancient in Fu-- 
rope; und when she snbmit- 
ted to the victorious arms 
of the French republic, she 
had existed for thirteen cen- 
tries and three-quarters. 
‘Yo the scholar Venice 
hallowed ground. ‘The gen- 
ius of Shakspeare, Byron, 
and Otway has peopled her 
streets, halls, oad palaces 
with personages as real as 
those we daily meet. She. 
too, is not without a romance 
of the ring. ‘The Emperor 7 
Barbarossa was the terror of all Italy ; and the troops of the re- 
public, about the middle of the twelfth century, conquered this 
formidable prince. The Pope was so enraptured that he gave 
gold ring to Sebastian Ziani, with these words: ‘Take this ring: 

















and with it take, on my authority, the sea, as your subject. - 


Every year, on the return of this happy day, you and your suc- 
cessors shall make known to your posterity that the right of con- 
quest has 
hushan ‘The hoon, so graciously conferred. was accepted ; and 
for more than six iain the Doge, at the hend of the proudest 
nobles of his island sovereignty, and followed by the fairest dames 
of the ancien city, went into a richly ornamented galley, and, 
dropping © ring into the-water, uttered these words: ‘‘ Despon- 
samus te, mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii.” (We wed 
thee, O sea, with this ring, in token of true and perpetual sover- 
eignty.) But, like oll terrestrial things, changes occurred at 
Venice as we elsewhere, and the ancient city was compelled 
to “own a foreign sceptre,” and submit to the Austrian rule. 
‘The festival, with all its pomp, has ceased forever; the gay pro- 
ons have disappearad ; and ‘the sponseless Adriatic mourns 
her lord.” 























MYSTERY MIMES. 


N the breasts of nearly all men there lingers a belief in odd 

portents or omens, which exercises in many cases a very im- 
portant influence oyer their lives, Lord Nelson had a belief in 
them, we know, by the horseshoe he had nailed to the main-mast 
of the Vietory, of which his coffin was made ; and, to quote an- 
other and very different class of mind from that of the great 
man mentioned as influenced by the same consideration for the 
ruling of trifles, we may refer to the singalar habit of Dr. John- 
son, described by 
Boswell, of never 
entering a door- 
way without coun- 
ting a certain 
number of steps, 
and so judging the 
distance that the 
last step should 
fall upon the 
threshold of the 
door with a cer- 
tain foot. So par- 
ticular was John- 
son ia this respect 
that on more than 
one occasion, 
when he had fi 
ed to time him- 
self, he returned 
to correct his , 
steps. 

Nearly every su- 
perstition can he 4 
traced back to the 
earliest periods, 
The merest  tri- 
fles that children; 
amuse themselves 4 
with amused and 
had an influence 
on the minds of 
the earliest races, 
‘The children who 
twirl the cup to 
tell their fortunes 
by the disposition 
of the tea-leaves 
little imagine that 
it is the divining- 
cup of Joseph and 
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his brewdiren; neither do young gils, when they suspend a wed- 
ding-ring by a hair in a glass, know that Roman girls did the 
same thing thousands of years ago. 

Sailors think it unlucky to sail from port on a voyage on a 
Friday. ‘There is a story afloat in Bristol that a ship-owner, deter- 
mined to disprove this superstition, had a ship built and launched 
on a Friday, named Friday, with the captain and first mate born 
on a Friday; aud the triumphant report of the sailors was that 
she sailed on a Friday, and was never heard of aguin! ‘There 
was a very curions and common superstition in the days of the 
Tudors, that if an image were made of a person in wax, with a 
pin stuck through the 
left side, and the same 
were exposed to heat, 
he person so repre- 
rented would melt away 
when placed before a 
fire, as fast as the wax- 
en image did, Dur- 
ing Queen Elizabeth's 
reign the celebrated 
Dr. Dee, the astrolo- 
ger, was sent for one 
morning by her Majes- 
ty’s ministers to pre- 
vent the mischief which 
they believed to be in- 
tcnded against her by 
reason of an image of 
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wax in her form found in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
‘We mention this old superstition in order to state 
that, even in the present day, such images are 
still made for the purpose of obtaining money 
out of poor credulous women, who believe the 
“cunning women” and ‘wise men” who make 
them have absolute power over their bodies by 
means of this device. It may be a laughing 
matter now, but in the days of King James the 
First, in all probability, these cunuing women 
would have béen burned for witches. 





HANNAH. ° 
& Novel. 


By rex Avtnor or “Jonn Hauirax, Gentieman.” 





CHAPTER II. 


A novse ona hill. It has its advantages, 
and its disadvantages. It is hard to climb to, 
and harder to descend from. Every where round 
about you may see from it; but then every body 
round about can see you. It is like the city set 
on a hill, it can not be hid. Its light shines far: 
bat then the blacker is its darkness. However, 
one need not carry out the metaphor, which 
speaks for itself. 

Hannah Thelluson’s ideal of a house had al- 


ways been a house on a hill. She had a curious. 


dislike to living, either physically or morally, 
upon low ground. She wanted plenty of breath- 
ing-room: space around her and over her: free- 
dom to look abroad on the earth and up to the 
sky. And, though her nature was neither am- 
bitious nor overbearing, she experienced even yet 
a childish delight in getting to the top of things, 
in summponting and looking down upon difficul- 
ties, and in feeling that there was nothing beyond 
her—nothing unconquered between herself and 
the sky. At least, that is the nearest description 
of a sentiment that was quite indescribable, and 
yet as real as intangible fancies often are. 

‘Therefore it had given her a certain sensation 
of pleasure to hear that Mr. Rivers had removed 
from his house in the village, the associations of 
which he found it impossible to bear, to another, 
on the top of Easterham Hill, or Down, as it was 
generally called, being a high open space, breezy 
and bright. On it he was building a few cot- 
tages—a cottage convalescent hospital he meant 
it to be—in memory of his late wife. 

“*T had planned a marble monument,” he wrote 
to Hannah, ‘‘a recumbent figure of herself, life- 
size, with two angels watching at head and foot. 
But'I found this would cost nearly as much as 
the cottage, and it struck me that Rosa would 
have liked something that was not only a memo- 
tial of the dead, but a blessing to the living.” 

Hannah agreed with him, and that little cir- 
cumstance gave her a favorable impression of her 
brother-in-law. She was also touched by the mi- 
nute arrangements he made for her journey, a 
rather long one, and her reception at its end. 
Some of his plans failed—he was not able to meet 
her himself, being sent for saddenly to the Moat 
House—but the thoughtful kindness remained, 
and Miss Thelluson was grateful. 

She wound slowly up the hill in her brother- 
in-law’s comfortable carriage, and descended at 
his door, the door of a much grander house than 
she expected —till she remembered that since 
Rosa’s death Mr. Rivers’s income had been dou- 
bled by succeeding to the fortune of a maternal un- 
cle. With him wealth accumulated upon wealth, 
as it seems to do with some people; perhaps, 
alas! as a balance-weight against happiness. 

Miss Thelluson asked hergelf this question, in a 
sad kind of way, when she entered the handsome 
modern house—very modern it seemed to her, 
who had been living in old castles these three 
years, and very luxurious too. She wondered 
much whether she should feel at home here ; able 
to be happy herself, or make the widower happy 
—the forlorn man, who had every blessing in life 
except the crowning one of all, a good wife: the 
“gift that cometh from the Lord.” Was this 
worse or better for him? He had had it, and it 
had been taken away. Hannah thought, with a 
compassion for the living that almost lessened 
her grief for the dead, how desolate he must often 
feel, sitting down to his solitary meals, wandering 
through his empty garden—Rosa had so loved a 
garden—and back again to his silent room. How 
he must miss his wife at every step, in every thing 
about him. A loss sharper even than that one— 
the sharpness of which she knew so well. But 
then, she and Arthur had never been married. 

“*T must try and help him as much as I can— 
my poor brother-in-law!” thought she to herself 
as she came into the dreary house ; all the more 
dreary because it was such a handsome house; 
and then she thonght no more either of it or its 
master. For did it not contain what was infi- 
nitely more interesting to her—the baby ? 

Some people will smile at what I am going to 
say: and yet it is trath—a truth always solemn, 
sometimes rather sad likewise. There are wo- 
men in whom mother-love is less an instinct or an 
affection than an actual jion—as strong as, 
sometimes even stronger than, the passion of love 
itself; to whom the mere thought of little hands 
and little feet-—especiully ‘my little hands, 
little feet,” in that fond appropriation with which 
one poet-mother puts it—gives a thrill of ecstasy 
as keen as any love-dreams. This, whether or 
not they have children of their own ; often, poor 
women! when they are lonely old maids. And 
such a one was Hannah Thelluson. 

As she entered the house (I feel the confession 
is more pathetic than ridiculous) she actually 
trembled with the delight of thinking that in a 
minute more she would have her little niece in 
her arms,; and her first question was, ‘‘ Where 
is the baby ?” 

Apparently a question quite unexpected from 


any visitor in this house; for the footman, much 
surprised, passed it to the butler, and the butler 
circulated it somewhere in the inferior regions ; 
whence presently there appeared a slatternly fe- 
male servant. 

‘*T am Miss Thelluson, baby’s aunt. I want 
to see my little niece.” 

Upon this the slatternly girl led the way up a 
steep stair to the nursery. It was a long, low, 
gloomy room, which struck chilly on entering, 
even in full summer, for its only window looked 
northeast, and was shaded by an overhanging 
vee, It had in perfection the close m ate 
mosphere of the old school, whose chiefest horror 
seemed to be fresh air. Sunless, smothery, dull, 
and cold, it was the last place in the world for 
any young life to grow up in. It cast a weight 
even upon the grown woman, who loved light 
and air, and would never, either physically or 
mentally, willingly walk in gloom. 

Miss Thelluson contemplated sadly that small 
pale effigy of a child, which lay in the little crib, 
with the last evening light slanting across it 
throngh a carelessly-drawn curtain. It lay, not 
in the lovely attitudes that sleeping children often 
assume, but flat upon its back, its arms stretched 
out cruciform, and its tiny feet extended straight 
out, almost like adead child. There was neither 
roundness nor coloring in the face, and very lit- 
tle beauty, Only a certain pathetic peace, not 
unlike the peace of death. 

‘Don’t touch her,” whispered Miss Thelluson, 
as the nurse was proceeding roughly to take up her 
charge. ‘‘ Never disturb a sleeping child. I will 
wait till to-morrow.” 

And she stood and looked at it—this sole relic 
of poor Rosa ; this tiny creature, which was all 
that was left of the Thelluson race, notable and 
honorable in its day, though long dwindled down 
into poverty and obscurity. ’ 

As she looked there came into Hannah's heart 
that something—mothers say they feel it at the 
instant when God makes them living mothers of 
a living babe; and perhaps He puts it into the 
hearts of other women, not mothers at all, in sol- 
emn, exceptional cases, and for holy ends—that 
passionate instinct of protection, tenderness, pa- 
tience, self-denial—of giving every thing and ex- 

ting nothing back, which constitutes the true 
ideal of maternity. She did not lift the child; 
she would not ‘allow herself even to kiss its little 
curled-up fingers, for fear of waking it; but she 
consecrated herself to it from that moment—as 
only women and mothers can, and do. 

Nurse, who disliked her authority being set 
aside, approached again. ‘‘ Never mind touch- 
ing it, migs ; we often do. It only cries a bit, 
and goes off to sleep again.” A 

But Hannah held her arm. ‘‘No, no!” she 
said, rather sharply; ‘‘I will not have the child 
disturbed. 1 can wait. It is my child.” 

And she sat down on the rocking-chair by the 
crib side with the air of one who knew her own 
rights, and was determined to have them. All 
her nervous doubt of herself, her hesitation and 
simi vanished together; the sight before her 
seemed to make her strong —strong as the weak- 
est creatures are when the maternal instinct 
comes into them. At the moment, and forever 
henceforth, Hannah felt that she could have 
fought like any wild beast for the sake of that 
little helpless babe. 

She sat a long while beside it; long enough 
to take in pretty clearly the aspect of things 
around her. ‘Though she was an old maid, or 
considered herself so, she had had a good deal of 
experience of family life in the various nurseries 
of friends and employers; upon which her strong 
common-sense and quick observation had made 
many internai comments. She detected at once 
here that muurnful lack of the mother’s eye and 
hand; the mother’s care and delight in making 
all things orderly and beautiful for the opening 
intelligence of her darling. It was quite enough 
to look around the room to feel sure that the 
little sleeper before her was nobody's darling. 
Cared for, of course, up to a certain extent, in a 
stupid, mechanical way; but there was nobody 
to take up, with full heart, the burden of mother- 
hood, and do the utmost for the little human 
being who, physiologists say, bears, in body and 
soul, the impress of its first two years of life with 
it to the grave, 

“And this duty falls tome; God has given it 
to me,” said Hannah Thelluson to herself. And 
without a moment's questioning, or considering 
how far the labor might outweigh the reward, or 
indeed whether the reward would ever come at 
all, she added solemnly, ‘‘ Thank God !” 

“*I shall be here again before bedtime,” said 
she aloud to the nurse as she rose. 

“You can’t, miss,” returned the woman, evi- 
dently bent on resistance; ‘‘I always goes to 
bed early, and I locks my nursery door after I’ve 
gone to bed.” 

“‘That will not do,” said Miss Thelluson. 
“*T am baby’s aunt, as you know, and her father 
has given her into my charge. The nursery 
Toust never be locked against me, day or night. 
Where is the key?” She took it out of the door 
and put it into her pocket, the nurse looking too 
utterly astonished to say a word. ‘‘I shall be 
back here again punctually at half past nine.” 

““My first battle!” she thought, sighing, as 
she went away to her own room. She was not 
fond of battles; still, she could fight— when 
there was something worth fighting for; and 
even her first half hour in the widower’s house- 
hold was sufficient to show her that the mistress 
of it would require to have eyes like Argus, anda 
heart as firm as a rock. This was natural; like 
every thing else, quite natural: but it was not 
the fess hard, and it did notmake her home-com- 
ing to the house on the hill more cheerful. 

It was a new house comparatively, and every 
thing about it was new. Nothing could be more 
different from the old - fashioned stateliness in 
which she had lived at Lord Dansmore's. But 
then there she was a stranger; this was home. 
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She glanced through the house in passing, and 
tried to admire it, for it was her brother-in-law’s 
own property, only lately bought. Not that he 
liked it—he had told her mournfully that he nei- 
ther liked nor disliked any thing much now— 
but it was the most suitable house he could find. 

She went out into the garden, and wept out a 
heartful of tears in the last gleam of the twilight, 
then she came back and dressed for the seven 
o'clock dinner, for which the maid, who appeared 
at the door, saying she had been specially ordered 
to attend on Miss Thelluson, told her Mr, Rivers 
was sure to return, 

“The first time master ever has returned, miss, 
to a regular late dinner, since the poor mistress 
died.” + 

This, too, was a trial. As Hannah descended, 
attired with her usual neatness, but in the thor- 
ough middle-aged costume that she had already 
assumed, there flashed across her a vision of poor 
Rosa, the last time, though they little knew it 
was the last, that she ran into her sister’s room 
jast before dinner ; all in white, her round rosy 
arms and neck gleaming under the thin muslin, 
so happy herself, and brightening all around her 
with her loving, lovesome ways. And now, amile 
distant, Rosa slept under the daisies. How did 
her husband endure the thought? 

With one great sob Hannah smothered down 
these remembrances. They would make the ap- 

roaching meeting more than painful—intolera- 

le. She felt as if the first minute she looked 
into her brother-in-law’s face and his 
hand, both would assuredly break down, although 
over both had grown the outside composure of a 
six-months’-old sorrow. 

He himself seemed in dread of a ‘“ scene,” and 
watchful to avoid it, for instead of meeting her in 
the drawing-room, she found him waiting for her 
at the stair-foot, under the safe shelter of all the 
servants’ eyes. 

“T am late,” he said. ‘I must apologize.” 

Then they shook hands. Mr. Rivers's hand 
was trembling, and very cold, but that was all. 
He said nothing more, and led her at once into 
the dining-room. 

Tn such circumstances how dreadful sometimes 
are little things—the little things that uncon- 
sciously crop up, stinging like poisoned arrows. 
There was one—Hannah led it long after- 
ward, and so did others—dwelling malignly upon 
the innocent, publicly uttered, kindly words. 

The table had been laid for two persons, mas- 
ter and mistress, and the butler held for Miss 
Thelluson the mistress’s chair, Struck with a 
sudden pang, she hesitated—glanced toward Mr. 
Rivers. 

“Take it,” he eaid, in a smothered kind of 
voice ; ‘‘it is your place now. I hope you will 
keep it always.” 

So she sat down in Rosa's seat; with Rosa's 
husband opposite. How terrible for him to see 
another face in the room of that dear, lovely one, 
over which the coffin-lid had closed! It was her 
duty, and she went through it; but she felt all 
dinner-time as if sitting upon thorns. 

During the safe formalities of the meal she 
had leisure to take some observation of her broth- 
er-in-law. He was greatly altered. There had 
passed over him that great blow—the first grief 
of a lifetime ; and it had struck him down as a 
man of naturally buoyant temperament usually is 
struck by any severe shock—sinking under it ut- 
terly. Even as sometimes those whom in full 
health disease has smitten die quicker than those 
who have been long inured to sickness and suf- 
fering. 

His sister-in-law observed him compassionate- 
ly but sharply ; more sharply than she had ever 
done before. The marriage having been all set- 
tled without her, she had not to criticise but to 
accept him as Rosa's choice, and had actually 
only seen him twice—on the wedding-day, and 
the one brief visit afterward. She had noticed 
him little, until now. But now, when they were 
to live together as brother and sister; when he 
expected her to be his friend and companion, 
daily and hourly ; to soothe him and sympathize 
with him, put up with all his moods and hu- 
mors, consult him on all domestic matters, and, in 
short, stand to him in the closest relation that any 
woman can stand to any man, unless she is his 
mother or his wife, the case was altered. It be- 
hooved her to find out, as speedily as possible, what 
sort of man Mr, Rivers was, 

He had a handsome face, and yet—this “‘ yet” 
is not so unfair as it seems—it was likewise a 
good face; full of feeling and expression. A lit- 
tle feminine, perhaps—he was like his mcther, 
the first Lady Rivers, who had been a very bean- 
tiful woman ; and once Hannah had thought it 
boyishly bright—too bright to interest her much, 
but it was not so now. The sunshine had all 
gone out of it, yet it had not attained the com- 
posed dignity of grief. Irritable, restless, gloomy, 
morbid, he seemed in that condition into which 
a naturally good-tempered man is prone to full, 
when some great shock has overset his balance, 
and made him the exact opposite of what he once 
was—hating every thing and every body about 
him, and himself most of all. 

Hannah sighed as she listened, though trying 
not to listen, to his fault-finding with the servants, 
sometimes sotto voce, sometimes barely restrained 
by his lingering sense of right from breaking out 
into actual anger—he who was, Rosa used to as- 
sert, the sweetest-tempered man, the most perfect 
gentleman, in all the world. Yet even his cross- 
ness was pathetic—like the naughtiness of a sick 
child, who does not know what is the matter with 
him. Hannah felt so sorry forhim! She longed 
to make excuse for those domestic delinquencies, 
and tell him she would soon put all right ; as she 
knew she could, having been her fathe-’s house- 
keeper ever since she was a girl of sixveen. 

She was bold enough faintly to hint this, when 
they got into the drawing-room, where some trivial 
neglect had anneyed him excessively, much more 
than it deserved; and she offered to rectify it. 








(January 14, 1871, 

‘Will you really? Will you take all these 
common househuld cares upon yourself?” 

“<It is a woman's business ; and I like it.” 

“*So she used to say. She used constantly to 
be longing for you, and telling me how comfort- 
able every thing was when her sister was house- 
keeper at home. She—she—” 

it was the first time the desolate man had ven- 
tured off the safe track of commonplace conver- 
sation, and though he only spoke of Rosa as 
‘‘she”—it seemed impossible to him to call her 
by her name—the mere reference to his dead wife 
was more than he could bear. All the flood-gates 
of his grief burst open. 

“Isn't this a change! —a terrible, terrible 
change!” he cried, looking up to Hannah with 
anguish in his eyes. A child’s anguish could not 
have been more appealing, more utterly undis- 
guised. And, sitting down, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept—also like a child. 

Hannah wept too, not with such a passionate 
abandonment ; it was against her nature, woman 
though she was, Her own long-past sorrow, 
which, she fancied, most resembled his, and had 
first drawn her to him with a strange 5) thy, 
had been a grief totally silent. From the day of 
Arthur's death she never mentioned her cousin's 
name. Consolation she had never asked or re- 
ceived from any human being—this sort of aftlic- 
tion could not be comforted. Therefore she 
scarcely understood, at first, how Bernard Rivera, 
when the seal was once broken, poured out the 
whole story of his loss in a continuous stream, 
For an hour or more he sat beside her, talking 
of Rosa's illness and death, and all he had suffer- 
ed; then going over and over again, with a mor- 
bid intensity, his brief, happy married life; ap- 
parently finding in this overtiow of heart the ut- 
most relief, and even alleviation. 

Hannah listened, somewhat surprised, but still 
she listened. The man and the woman were as 
unlike as they well could be; yet, thus thrown 
together—bound together, as it were, by the link 
of a common grief, their very dissimilarity, and 
the necessity it involved of each making allow- 
ances for, and striving heartily not to misjudge 
the other, produced a certain mutual interest, 
which made even their first sad evening not quite 
so sad as it might have been, 

After a while Hannah tried to lure Mr. Rivers 
out of his absorbing and pitiably self-absorbed 
grief into a few practical matters; for she was 
anxious to get as clear an idea as she could of her 
own duties in the household and the parish, Her 
duties only ; her position, and her rights—if she 
had say weal, she knew, fall into their fitting 
places by-and-by. 

“*Yes, Lhave a large income,” said Mr. Rivers, 
sighing. ‘‘ Far too large for me and that poor 
little baby. She would have enjoyed it, and 
spent it wisely and well. You shull spend it in- 
stead. You shall have as much money as you 
want, weekly or monthly; just as she had. Oh, 
how clever she was! how she used to bring me 
her books to reckon over, and make such fun out 
of them, and fall into such pretty despair if they 
were.the least bit wrong! My own Rosa! My 
merry, happy wife! — yes, I know I made her 
happy! She told me so—almost her last words.” 

‘*'Thank God for that!” 

“T do.” 

Hannah tried to put into the heart-stricken 
man the belief—essentially a woman’s—that a 
perfect love, even when lost, is still an eternal 
possession—a pain so sacred that its deep peace 
often grows into absolute content. But he did 
not seem to understand this at all. His present 
loss—the continually aching want—the daily 
craving for love and help and sympathy—these 
were all he felt, and felt with a keenness inde- 
scribable. How could the one ever be filled up 
and the other supplied ? 

Hannah could. not tell. She grew frightened 
at the responsibility she had undertaken. A 
kind of hopelessness came over her; she almost 
wished herself @fe back again in the quiet school- 
room with her little Ladies Dacre, ‘There, at 
least, she knew all her duties, and could falfill 
them ; here they already seemed so complicated 
that how she should first get them clear, and then 
perform them, was more than she knew. How- 
ever, it was not her way to meet evils beforehand, 
or to try and put more than the day’s work into 
the dey She was old enough to have ceased to 
struggle after the impossible. 

So she sat watching, with a pity almost mo- 
therly, the desolate man, with whom, it seemed, for 
@ time at least, her lot was cast; inwardly pray- 
ing that she might have strength to do her duty 
by him, and secretly hoping that it might not 
be for long; that his grief, by its very wildness, 
might wear itself out, and the second marriage, 
which Lady Dunsmore had prognosticated as the 
best thing which could happen to him, might 
gradually come about. 

‘* Rosa would have wished it—even Rosa,” the 
sister thought, choking down a not unnatural 
pang, ‘‘could she see him as I see him now.” 

It was a relief to catch an excuse for a few 
minutes’ absence ;—she took out her watch, and 
told her brother-in-law it was time to go up to 
the nursery. 7 

‘* Nurse does not like it; I see that; but still 
I must go. Every night before I sleep 1 must 
take my latest peep at baby.” 

‘*Ah, that reminds me—I have never asked 
you what you think of baby. I don’t know how 
it is—I fear you will think me very wicked,” add- 
ed the widower, sighing, ‘‘ but I can not take the 
interest I ought to take in that poor child. I 
suppose men don’t care for babies—not at first— 
and then her birth cost me so much.” 

“Tt was God's will things should be thus,” an- 
swered Hannah, gravely. ‘‘ It should not make 
you dislike your child—Rosa’s child.” 

“*God forbid !—only that I can not feel as I 
ought to feel toward the poor little thing.” 

“You will in time.” And Hannah tried to 
draw a picture such as might touch any father’s 
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heart—of his wee girl toddling after him, his big 
girl taking his hand, and beginning to ask him 
questions, his sweet, grown-up girl becoming his 
housek , companion, and friend. 

Mr. Rivers only shook his head. ‘‘ Ah, but 
that is a long time to wait. I want a friend and 
companion now. How am I ever to get through 
these long, lonely years ?” 

“God will help you,” said Hannah, solemnly, 
and then felt half ashamed, remembering she was 
preaching to a cler; in, But he was a man,. 
too, with all a man’s weaknesses, every one of 
which she was sure to find out ere long. Even 
already she had found out a good many. Evi- 
dently he was of a warm, impulsive, affectionate 
nature, sure to lay upon her all his burdens, She 
would have the usual lot of sisters, to share most 
of the cares and responsibilities of a wife, without 
a wife's blessings or a wife's love. 

‘TI must go now. Good-night,” she said. 

“*Good-night ?_ Nay, surely yon are coming 
back to me again? You don’t know what a re- 
lief it has been to talk to you. You can not tell 
how terrible to me are these long, lonely even- 
ings.” 

A moan, to Hannah incomprehensible. For 
her solitude had no terror—had never had. In 
early youth she would sit and dream for hours 
of the future—a future which never came. Now 
she had done with dreaming ; the present sufficed 
her—and the past. She liked thinking of her 
dear ones living, her still dearer ones dead, and 
found in their peaceful, unseen companionship all 
she required. Never was there a person less de- 
pendent on ontward society. “And yet when she 
had it she rather enjoyed it—only she never 
craved after it, nur was it any necessity of her 
existence. On such women, who themselves can 
stand alone, others always come and lean—men 
especially, 

As Miss Thelluson quitted him, Mr. Rivers 
looked after her with those restless, miserable 
eyes of his, from which the light of happiness 
seemed fled forever. 

‘* Pray come back soon,” he said, imploringly. 
“*T do 80 hate my own company.” 

“Poor man! How sad it would be if we 
women felt the same!” thought Hannah. And 
she, who understood, and could endure, not only 
solitude but sorrow, took some comfort to her- 
self—a little more, also, in the hope of impart- 
ing comfort, 

A child asleep! Painters draw it. Poets sing 
about it, Yet the root of its mystery remains a 
mystery still, About it seem to float the secrets 
of earth and heaven—life and death: whence we 
come, and whither we go: what God does with 
and in us, and what He expects us to do for 
ourselves, It is as if, while we gaze, we could 
catch drifting past us a few threads of that won- 
derful web—which, in its entirety, He holds sole- 
ly in His own hands, 

Hannah Thelluson looked on this sleeper of six 
months old with a feeling of not merely tender- 
ness, but awe. She listened to the soft breathing 
—which might have to draw its last sigh—who 
knows ?—perhaps eighty years hence, when she 
and all her generation were dead, buried, and 
forgotten. ‘The solemnity of the charge she had 
undertaken came upon her tenfold. She stood 
in the empty nursery, apparently left deserted for 
hours, for the fire was out, and the candle flick- 
ered in its socket. Strange shadows came and 
went; among them one might almost imagine 
human shapes—perhaps the dead mother gliding 
in to look at her lonely child. Even as in some 
vld ballad about a cruel step-mother— 


“The nicht was lang and the bairnies grat, 
Their mither she under the mools heard that. 


“She washed the tane and buskit her fair, 
She kamed and plaited the tither’s hair ;' 





and then reproached the new wife, saying—the 
words came vividly back upon Hannah's mind— 


“T left ye candles and groff wax-light— 
My balrnies sleep i’ the mirk o’ night. 


“Lilet i, mouy braw bolsters blae— 
My jes ligg 1° the bare atrae.” 


A notion pathetic in its very extravagance. To 
Hannah Thellason it scarcely seemed wonderful 
that any mother should rise up from ‘‘ under the 
mools,” and come thus to the rescue of her chil- 
dren. 

“*Oh, if this baby’s father ever brings home a 
strange woman to be unkind to her, what shall 
Ido? Any thing, I think, however desperate. 
Rosa, my poor Rosa, you may rest in peace. 
God do so to me, and more also, as the Bible 
says, if ever I forsake your child.” 

While she spoke, aloud, there was a tap at 
the door. * 

“*Come in, nurse.” But it was not the nurse; 
it was the father. 

‘*T could not rest. I thought I would come 
too. They never let me luok at baby.” 

“Look, then. Isn'tshe sweet? See how her 
little fingers curl round her papa’s hand already.” 

Mr Rivers bent over the crib—not unmoved. 
“* My poor little girl!’ Do you think, Aunt Han- 
nah, that she will ever be fond of me?” 

‘*T am sure she will.” 

‘“* Then I shall be so fond of her.” 

Hannah smiled at the deduction. It was not 
her notion of loving—especially of loving a child. 
She had had enongh to do with children to feel 
keenly the trath that, mostly, one has to give all 
and expect nothing—at least, for many years. 
But it was useless to say this, or to put any high- 
er ideal of paternal affection into the young fa- 
ther’s head. He was so completely a young 
man still, she said to herself; and felt almost 
old enough, and experienced enough, to be his 
mother. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rivera seemed much affect- 
ed by the sight of his child, evidently rather a 
rare occurrence. sania’ 

“I think she is growing prettier, i 
“ Any how, she looks very peaceful and sweet. 


I should like to take her and cuddle her, only 
she would wake and scream.” 

“I am afraid she would,” said Hannah, smil- 
ing. ‘You had better go away. See, there 
comes nurse.” 

—Who entered in somewhat indignant aston- 
ishment, at finding not only Miss Thelluson, but 
Mr. Rivers, intruding on her domains. Where- 
upon the latter, with true masculine cowardice, 
disappeared at once. 

But when Aunt Hannah—who accepted glad- 
ly the welcome name—rejoined him in the draw- 
ing-room, she found him pacing to and fro with 


agitated steps, 

“*Come in, sister, my good sister. Tell me 
you don’t think me such a brute as I have been 
saying to myself I am. Else why should that 
woman have thought it so extraordinary—my 
coming to look at my own child? But I do not 
mean to bea brute. I amonly a miserable man, 
indifferent to every thing in this morta] world. 
Tell me, shall I ever get out of this wretched state 
of mind? Shall I ever be able to endure my life 

‘in 2” 

What could Hannah say ? or would there be 
any good in saying it? Can the experience of 
one heart teach another? or must each find out 
the lesson for itself? Ifearso. Should she—as, 
with the strange want of reticence which men 
sometimes exhibit much more than we women, 
he poured forth the anguish of his life—open to 
him that long-hidden and now healed, though 
never-forgotten, woe of hers? But no! she 
could not. It was too sacred. All she found 
possible was gently to lead him back to their old 
subject of talk—commonplace, practical things— 
the daily interests and duties by which, as a cler- 
gyman, he was necessarily surrounded, and out 
of which he might take some comfort. She was 
sure he might if he chose; she told him so. 

“Ohno,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Comfort is vain, 
I am a broken-down man. I shall never be of 
any good to any body! But you will take care 
of my house and my child. Do just as you 
fancy. Have every thing your own way.” 

‘*In one thing I should like to have at once 
my own way,” said she, rushing desperately upon 
a subject which she had been resolving on all 
the evening. ‘‘I want to change rooms with 
baby.” 

‘Why? Is not yours comfortable? Those 
horrid servants of mine! I desired them to give 
you the pleasantest room in the house.” 

“So it is; and for that very reason baby 
ought to have it. A delicate child like her 
should live in sunshine, physically and morally, 
all day long. The nursery only catches the sun 
for an hour in the day.” 

“How can you tell, when you have not been 
twelve hours in the house ?” 

She touched the tiny compass which hung at 
her watch-chain. 

“* What a capital idea! What a very sensible 
woman you must be!” And Mr. Rivers smiled 
for the first time that evening. Miss Thelluson 
smiled too. xf 

“‘ What would become of a governess if she 
were not sensible? ‘Then IJ may have my way ?” 

“Of course! Only—what shall I say to 
grandmamma? She chose the nursery, and was 
quite content with it.” 

“*Grandmamma is probably one of the old 
school, to whom light and air were quite unnec- 
luxuries—nay, rather annoyances.” 

a Yee the old school brought up their children 
to be as healthy as ours.” 

‘* Because they were probably stronger than 
ours: we have to pay for the errors of a prior 
generation ; or else the strong ones only lived, 
the weakly were killed off pretty fast. But I 
beg your pardon. You set me on my hobby—a 
governess's hobby—the bringing up of the new 
generation. Besides, you know the proverb about 
the pernctnces of old bachelors’ wives and old 
maids’ children.” 

‘*You are not like an old maid, and still less 
like a governess.” He meant this for a compli- 
ment, but it was not accepted as such. 

‘* Nevertheless, I am both,” answered Miss 
Thelluson, gravely. ‘‘Nor am I ashamed of it 
either.” 

‘*Certainly not; there is nothing to be ashamed 
of,” said Mr. Rivers, coloring. He could not 
bear in the smallest degree to hurt people's feel- 
ings, and had painfully sensitive feelings of his 
own. Then came an awkward pause, after 
which conversation flagged to a considerable de- 


oO Mannah began to think, what in the wide 
world should she do if she and her brother-in- 
law had thus to sit opposite to one another, even- 
ing after evening, through the long winter's 
nights, thrown exclusively upon each other's so- 
ciety, bound to be mutually agreeable, or, at any 
rate, not disagreeable, yet lacking the freedom 
that exists between husband and wife, or brother 
and sister who have grown up together, and been 
used to one another all their lives. It was a posi- 
tion equally difficult and anomalous, She wish- 
ed she had known Mr. Rivers more intimately 
during Rosa's lifetime; set this would have 
availed her little, for eve. that intimacy would 
necessarily have been limited. A reticent wo- 
man never, under any circumstances, cares to 
be very familiar with another woman’s husband, 
even though he be the husband of her own sister, 
She may like him sincerely, he may be to her a 
most true and affectionate friend, but to have his 
constant exclusive society, day after day and 
evening after evening, she would either find ex- 
tremely irksome—or, if she did not—God help 
her! Even under the most innocent circum- 
stances such an attraction would be a sad—nay, 
a fatal thing to both parties. People talk about 
open jealousies ; but the secret heart-burnings 
that arise from misunderstood, half-misunder- 
stood, or wholly false positions between men and 
women, are much worse. It is the unuttered 
sorrows, the unadmitted and impossible-to-be- 
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avenged wrongs, which cause the sharpest pangs 
of existence. 

Not that Miss Thelluson thought about these 
things; indeed, she was too much perplexed and 
bewildered by her new position to think much 
about any thing beyond the moment, but she felt 
sufficiently awkward and uncomfortable to make 
her seize eagerly upon any convenient topic of 
conversation. 

“*Are they all well at the Moat House? I 
suppose I shall have the pleasure of seeing some 
of your family to-morrow ?” 

“*If—if you will take the trouble of calling 
there. I must apologize”—and he looked more 
apologetic than seemed even necessary—‘“‘I be- 
lieve Lady Rivers ought to call upon you; but 
she is growing old now. You must allow- 
ances.” 

His was a tell-tale face. Hannah guessed at 
once that she would have a difficult part to play 
between her brother-in-law and his family. But 
she cared not. She seemed not to care much for 
any thing or any body now—except that little 
baby up stairs. 

‘One always makes allowances for old peo- 
ple,” answered she, gently. 

“* And for young people, too,” continued Mr, 
Rivers, with some anxiety, ‘ sisters are 
eo En careless-hearted.—thoughtless, if you 
will, 

Hannah smiled. ‘I think I shall have too 
busy a life to be likely to see much of your sis- 
ters. And, I promise you, I will, as you say, 
‘make allowances'—except in one thing.” And 
there came a sudden flash into the deep-set gray 
eyes which made Mr. Rivers start, and doubt if 
his sister-in-law was such a very quiet woman 
after all, ‘‘ They must not interfere with me in 
my bringing up of my sister’s child. There, I 
fear, they might find me a little—difficult.” 

“"No. You will have no difficulty there,” 
said he, hastily. ‘‘In truth, my people live too 
much a life of society to trouble themselves 
about domestic concerns, especially babies, They 
scarcely ever see Rosie; and when they do they 
always moan over her—say what a pity it is she 
wasn't a boy, and that she is so delicate she will 
never be reared. But, please God, they may be 
mistaken.” 

** They shall,” said Hannah, between her teeth, 
feeling that, if she could so bargain with Provi- 
dence, she would gladly exchange ten or twenty 
years of her own pale life for that little life just 
beginning, the destiny of which none could fore- 
see, 


Mr. Rivers went on talking. It seemed such 
a relief to him to talk. 

“* Of course, my father and they all would have 
liked a boy best. My eldest brother, you are 
aware—well, poor fellow, he grows worse instead 
of better. None of us‘ever see him now. I shall 
be the last of my name. A name which has de- 
scended in an unbroken line, they say, for centu- 
ries, We are supposed to have been De la Ri- 
viere, and to have come over with William the 
Conqueror. Not that I care much for this sort 
of thing.” And yet he looked as if he did, a lit- 
tle; and, standing by his fireside, tall and hand- 
some, with his regular Norman features, and 
well-knit Norman frame, he was not an unwor- 
thy representative of a race which must have 
had sufficient elements of greatness, physical and 
moral, to be able to keep itself out of obscurit 
all these centuries, ‘‘I am rather Whiggis! 
myeelf; but Sir Austin is a Tory of the old 
school, and has certain crotchets about keeping 
up the family. Things are just a little hard for 
my father.” 

“*What is hard? I beg your pardon—I am 
afraid I was not paying much attention to what 
you said just then. I thought,” Hannah laughed 
and blushed a little—*‘I thought I heard the 
baby. 

Mr. Rivers laughed too. ‘‘ The baby will be 
Aunt Hannah's idol, I see. Don't spoil her, 
that is all, Grandmamma is always warning me 
that she must not be spoiled.” ‘I'hen seeing the 
same ominous flash in Miss Thelluson’s eye, he 
added, ‘‘ Nay, nay; you shall have Hosie all to 
yourself, never fear, I am only too thankful to 
get you here. I hope you will make yourself 
happy. Preserve for me my fragile little tlower, 
my only child, and I shall bléss you all my days.” 

Hannah silently extended her hand ; her broth- 
er-in-law grasped it warmly. Tears stood in both 
their eyes, but still, the worst of this meeting was 
over, ‘They had reached the point when they 
could talk calmly of ordinary things, and consult 
together over the motherless child, who was now 
first object to both. And though, whether the 
widower felt it or not, Hannah still felt poor 
Roea’s continual presence, as it were; heard her 
merry voice in pauses of conversation; saw the 
shadow of her dainty little form standing by her 
hnsband’s side—these remembrances she knew 
were morbid, and uot to be encournged. They 
would fade, and they ought to fade, gradually 
and painlessly, in the busy anxieties of real life. 
Which of us, in dying, would wish it to be other- 
wise? Would we choose to be to our beloved a 
perpetually aching grief, or a tender, holy memo- 
ry? I think, the latter. Hannah, who knew 
something about sorrow, thought so too. 

“* Good-night,” she said, rising, not regrettully, 
the instant the clock struck ten. ‘‘ I am an ear- 
ly bird, night and morning. Shall you object to 
that? No house goes well unless the mistress is 
early in the morning.” 

‘The moment she had said the word she would 
have given any thing to unsay it. That sweet, 
dead mistress, who used to come fluttering down 
stairs like a white bird, with a face fresh as a 
rose—would the time ever come when her hus- 
band had forgotten her ? 

Not now, at any rate. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, 
with evident pain. ‘‘ Yes; you are the mistress 
here now. I put you exactly in her place—to 
manage every thing as she did. She would wish 
it so. Oh, if we only had her back again !—just 


for one week, one day! But she never will come 
back any more!” 

He turned away, the forlorn man whom God 
had smitten with the heaviest sorrow, the sharp- 
est loss, thata man canknow. What consolation 
could Hannah offer him? None, except the fee- 
ble one that, in some measure, she could under- 
stand his grief; because over her love too the 
grave had closed. For a moment she thought 
she would say that; but her lipa, when she opened 
them, seemed paralyzed. Not yet, at any rate— 
not yet. Not till she knew him better, and, per- 
haps, he her. 

So she only took his hand, and again said, 
“*Good-night,” adding, softly, ‘‘God bless you 
and yours!” 

“ He has blessed us, in sending Aunt Hannah 
to take care of us.” 

And so that first evening, which she had looked. 
forward to with no small dread, was over and 

one, 

But long after Hannah had retired she heard 
her brother-in-law walking about the house with 
restless persistency, opening and shutting door 
after door, then ascending to his own room with 
weary steps, and locking himself in—not to sleep, 
for he had told her that he often lay awake till 
dawn. She did not sleep either; her thoughts 
were too busy, and the change in her monoto- 
nous life too sudden and complete for any thing 
like repose. 

She sat at her window and looked onf. It was 
a goodly night, and the moon made every thing 
bright as day. All along the hill-top was a clear 
view, but the valley below was filled with mist, 
under which its features, whether beautiful or not, 
were utterly indistinguishable. That great white 
sea of vapor looked as mysterious as the to-mor- 
row into which she could not penetrate; the new 
life, full of new duties and ties, now opening be- 
fore her just when she thought all were ended. 
It interested her a little. She wondered vaguely 
how things would turn out, just as she wondered 
how the valley, hid under that misty sea, would 
look at six o'clock next morning. But soon her 
mind went back, as it always did in the moon- 
light, to her own silent past—her own people, her 
father, mother, sisters, all dead and buried—to 
her lost Arthur, with whom life too was quite 
done. He seemed to be saying to her, not near, 
for he had been dead so long that even his mem- 
ory had grown phantom-like and far away, but 
whispering from some distant sphere, words she 
had read somewhere the other day— 


“Ob, maid most dear, I am not here, 
f have no place, no part: 
‘No dwelling more on sea or shore— 
But only in thy heart.” 


“In my heart! in my heart!” she repeated to 
herself, and thought how impossible it was that 
any living love could ever have supplanted—ever 
could supplant—the dead. 





HOME AGAIN, 


“T ACCEPT the war with a light heart!” ex- 

claimed Minister Ollivier when hostilities 
were proclaimed against Prussia; but had he, 
or those who applauded him, any conception of 
what war means? It may not trouble the rich 
asaclass. When they live in places secure from. 
the actual presence of hostile armies, and have 
money well invested, war usually affects them 
chiefly in the form of heavy taxation; a little 
economy floats them over the time of trouble, 
and if the advance of the enemy obliges them, in 
spite of their lightness of heart, to leave their big 
houses, the funds still remain. ‘hey have sim- 
ply to undergo a period of rustication, to draw 
their dividends, and wait until one party or the 
other is weary of fighting. But there is a form 
of suffering far greater than this, which falls 
upon humbler people, whose wealth is contained 
within the four walls of their dwellings, or in 
the little patches of ground which surround them. 
Vague rumors come that armies are gathering 
in the neighborhoud of the pleasant corn fields 
and pasture grounds, Then soon the battle rages, 
the sound of the distant cannon comes thudding 
against the window panes, as they sit anxious- 
xy listening, and with night comes the silence, 
and red glare in the sky which tells of ruin for 
hundreds. The next day when they venture 
back to their homes they find them scarred and 
shattered by the battle. Through this great rent 
a shell had come and made wreck of the room, 
Yonder, some men in wanton fury had broken 
what the fortune of war had spared; the pleas- 
ant homestead is a ruin; and the orchard and 
vineyard and the corn field will yield no har- 
vest this season, for war has been beforehand and. 
gathered it. 

In the scene depicted in the sketch on page 
28 we may imagine that troops have been quar- 
tered in the district, and have been living on the 
fat of the land. Farm-houses and cottages have 
been turned into barracks, and the peaceful pop- 
ulation have had to seek shelter where they might, 
‘The dismal cavalcade, somewhat like that of 
which we read in ‘‘ Herman and Dorothea,” of 
homeless wanderers, of the old and the sick, wo- 
men and children, with their hurriedly collected 
goods piled on the few carts which the enemy 
have left them, have struggled through the coun- 
try roads to some distant shelter, there to wait 
until the enemy shall take his departure, fondly 
imagining, perhaps, that they will then find their 
homes, if not in the best order, yet habitable. 
But soldiers are not the most careful housekeep- 
ers, when the houses are not their own. De- 
struction is their trade, and they are apt to apply 
it in small things as in great; so the furniture is 
destroyed for fire-wood, or broken up for the sake 
of breaking; and when the time comes for re- 
turning home, it is a miserable, desolate home, 
such as that which awaits the unhappy people in 
the drawing. 











HOME AGAIN,--[See Pace 27.] 
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Trimmings for Worsted Hoods, 
Capes, etc., Figs. 1-7. 

Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeie. This 
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chet Basque-Fichu, page 25, is 
worked lengthwise with black 
and white worsted. First work 





with white worst a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, 
and, going backward and for 
ward, work with the same 
four rounds of se gle 
crochet) in ribbed crochet, 
i always insert the 
je under the back 
upper vein of cach se. 
At the end of each 
round work Leh, In 
the groove between 
the 2d and 2d rounds 
work a sh (slip 
stitch) round with 
black worsted, On 
the other side of 
the foundation st. work 
the following round with 
bhick worsted: Alternate- 
ly 5 se. on the next five 
foundation st.. one Teal: 
consisting of 
3p. (picots). 
Rs Each — picot 
consists of 4 ch. (chain stitch) aud 1 ol. on the first of the 
4 ch.; after completing the 3d p. work 1 se. on the sl. 
last worked, and do not pass over any st. with the leaflet. 
On the se. of the 4th white round work with black 
worsted three rounds us follows: Ist round. — * 7 se 
the next 7 st., 9 ch. : passing over the Inst three of the 
work | sc. on the following ch., | ch., t de. (double er 
‘chet) on the second following ch., I ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
Fond following ch., 1 ch. ; with the point thus formed pass 
:over 1 st. of the preceding round, and repeat from *. 
2d round.—-I sc. on the next st. of the preceding round, 
3ch., L sc. on the second following st., * 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch.. 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. (between the 2 de.), 3 ch., 
1 ec. on the followin: ch ch.. 2 se, separated by 3 ch, 
on the ch. scallop ut the end of the point, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the next ch. on. the other side of the point, 3 ch., 1 se. on the following eh., 3 
sc. on the following ch., 3 sc., 1 sc. on the third following of the fullowing 7 se., 
and répeat from *. 3d ronnd.—1 sc. on each ch. scallop of the preceding round ; 
after each sc. 1 p. consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these 3 ch. ; on the 
ch. scallop at the point of each point 2 sc. separnted by I p. 
Fig. 2, —Crov 













Fig. 1.—Crocurt Enctsa 
Ficuu os Pac 


“Rep Frasse. Uspen-Srint. 


For pattern, design, and description ace Su) 
Povemeuts No NVIL, Fige 88.35. 


























Work this edg- 
‘ollows: 8 ch., > 
de., 
(treble 



























(short treble croc 
crochet) on the followin, +10 ch., 
and repeat from *. This leaves 
an interval of 2 st. between the 
points. On the apper straight 
edge of this strip work, as 
shown by the illustration, one 
round of de., then one round 
of ch. sgallops. On the point 
ed edge of the border work 
two rounds of ch. scallops as 
shown by the illustration. 
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Basque-Ficuu ror Cu1tp 
UNDER 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suy 
plement, No. XI., P 


Fig. 93. 
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Gentiemas’s Water-rroor Uustixe Jacket.—FRost. 


For pattern ani description see Supplement, No, XXIIL, Figs. 51-58, : axp Hoon 


{See Page 20.) 





Fig. 6. —Ginr Crocuet Epeine wit Frince. 











Fig. 3.—Crocuer Engine. 
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Fig. 4.—Ksitzep axp Crocuxt Epetxe ror Ciip's Cravat 





Fig. 5.—Crocnet axp Netrep Epoixe witnt 
Frince For Cotzar, Pace 20. 
KNITTED, CROCHET, AND NETTED TRIMMINGS FOR HOODS, 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet Enperxe. 
For this edging work, first, a 
long row of ch. for. the points 
in the middle of the border, 
then work 1 sc. on the first 
ch., * 4ch.,1 sl. onthe ninth 
following ch., then « three- 
leaved figure as follows: 
2 ch., out of the. first of 
there take up one loop, 
and, throwing the thread 
over once, work off’ botli 
the loops on the needle 
together, + one loop 
out of the loop before 
taken up, work off 
hath the loops on tlie 
needle, throwing the 
thread over once, 
and repent 14 times 
from +: now fast 
ten to the sl. be- 
fore the tirst leaf; 
then work the 
second leaf, which is 22 
st. long, and then the 
third, which is 16. st. 
lung: both leaves are 
worked like the first. 
After completing exch 
leaf fasten to 
the sl. before 
mentioned ; now work 4 ch.. I sl. on the ninth following st, 
of the ch. round first worked. - Repeat from *. On the 
other side of the edging work two rounds as shown by the 
illustration. 18¢ round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the nearest 
scallop consisting of 9 ch., 4 ch. 2d round.—1 sc. on each 
st. of the preceding round, after every second following sc. 
1 ch., 1 p. consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these, 1 ch. 

Fig. 4.—Ksittep axp Crocuet Epernc. This edging, 
which is used for the Child's Sacque, page 20, is worked 
entirely plain with white worsted on a foundation of 7 st., 
always golug backward and forward; in every second fol- 
lowing round form loops. To.do this put the right-hand 
needle in the next stitch, as if to knit it off. Wind the nee- 
dle and the forefinger of the right hand twice with the thread, 
and then the needle once more, draw all the windings 
through the st. on the-left-hand needle, and let this st. slip 
from the needle. Without letting the windings slip from the finger take them 
on the left needle and knit off the loops once more, at the same time letting them 
slip from the forefinger. ‘The loops thus: formed must come ow the under side 
of the work, and at last be pulled tight. When the edging is of the length de- 
sired, take up, first, the first row of lvops on a necdle, and work off the two 
threads of each separately with blue so 
worsted, as in the second round of a Tu- 
nisian stitch pattern row. When 
the loops on the needle are worked 
off slip the blue loop from 
the needle, take up the fol- 
lowing row of loops in such 
a manner that the point of 
the needle is turned toward 
the blue loop (see illus- 
tration) ; take up the lat- 
ter again and work off 4, 
as before. Continne in 
this manner until all the 
loops are worked off in 























Lapy'’s Crocner Gorep Usprr-Skirt. 
For description eee Supplemeut. 





















Fig. 7.—Crocnet Epoixe with Fringe. 
CAPES, ETC. 
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couucetion, and windings formed as shown by the 
Viustration, 

Giz, 5.—Crooust anv Netren Evarne wire Frinar. 
‘or this edging, which is used for the collur on page 
1, work, first, with white worsted on a foundation of 
‘st. Tunisian stitch pattern rounds, until the strip is 
vf the length desired. On one lengthwise edge of 
this piece work with a double thread of white worsted 
one round of sc.; before working each st. wind the 

hread once around a mesh nearly three inches wide. 
Then cover the border with a piece of netting worked 
with black worsted. For this strip work on a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, over a mesh two-fifths of 
an inch in circumference, seven rounds in diagonal 
netting, and then on each lengthwise edge one round 
over a mesh an inch in circumference, alternatel: 
working 8 st. on 1 st. of the preceding round, an 
pass over the following st. Work a round with white 
silk over a mesh two-fifths of an inch in diameter, 
working 1 et. on every st. of the preceding. round. 
Sew the netted strip on the crochet border with white 
silk in chain stitch. 

Fig. 6.—Czoourr Goer Evarve win Feiner This 
border fs worked with fine red Saxony wool in the 
following manner: First, make pane e that shown 
by Fig. 8 page 600, No. 82, Vol. III. On the loops 
on one lengthwise edge of this border work as fol- 
lows: let round.—* the let, 8d, 5th, Tth, and 9th 
of the first 9 loopa work each one leaf of 8dc. These 
Jeaves are not worked off separately, but together, aft- 
er completing the Sth leaflet; then work 6 ch.,1 8c. on 
the same loop on which the last leaf was worked, 4 ch., 
1 8c. on the following loop, 4 ch., 1 6c. on the follow- 
ing loop, 6 ch., and repeat from *. The firat of each 
following 5 leaflets must always be worked on the loop 
on which the last sc. was worked. In the second 
round work as shown by the illustration sc. on the ch. 
scallops of the preceding round. In the 3d round 
work alternately 1 ch. on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 
1 st. with the latter. 4th round.—On each ch. of the 
preceding round 3 sc. separated by 1 picot; the p. 
counts 3 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these. To the 
loops on the other side knot strands of red worsted 
for fringe. 

iz. 7.—Croourr Eneme wira Ferxon. For this 
border work with black worsted, on a foundation of 
the requisite length, one round of cdc. (cross double 
crochet), leaving an interval of 1 ch. between the up- 
rt and the under veins of each cdc., and the same 
tween each $ cdc. 9d round.—l sc. on the ch. be- 
tween the two upper veins of the let cdc., * 1 ch, 
1 dc. on the following ch., 1 ch., 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet) separated by f ch. on the following ch., 1 ch, 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the following ch., 1 ch., 2 utc. 
separated by 1 ch. on the following ch.,1 ch, 1 dc. 
on the following ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch., 
and repeat from *. 8d round.—1 sc. on the first ac. of 
the preceding round, 1 ch., t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), take ‘up one foop before the first dc. (the stc. 
and tc. are all called dc. here), and one loop after the 
same de., and work off together all the loops on the 
necdle except the last one, throwing the thread over 
once, 1 ch., and repeat 6 times from x. Before and 
after the middle two dots of the scallop work 2 ch. 
instead of 1ch. This completes one scallop ; work the 
remaining scallops in the same manner. 4th round.— 
On each ch. of the preceding round 1 8c., after each 
sc. 5ch. To each ch. scallop of this round fasten a 
strand of fringe as shown by the illustration. On the 
‘upper edge of the edging (foundation st.) work a round 
to the 4th round, as shown by the illustration, 











SEEDS. 
We are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the level lowland, 
Cast npon the windy hill: 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with heaven's gracious rain; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry, unyielding plain. 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen, 
Seeds cast ont in crowded places, 
‘Trodden under foot of men; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless on the teeming mould; 

Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold: 

By a whisper sow we blessings, 
By a breath we scatter strife; 

In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death and life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone! 

Bid Thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow ripened ears— 

Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Check the froward thoughts and passions, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hands, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant lands, 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till ‘Thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we enter into rest. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exua G.—The prettiest drees of the season for bride- 
maids is white tarlatan, flounced and adorned with 
flower sash and coreage bouquet. Each bridemaid 
should wear different-colored flowers. The groome- 
men usually present bouquets to the bi:demaids, and 
attend them during the evening. The bridal party 
usually meet at the bride’s house and rehearse for the 
ceremony. 

L. R. R, anv C.—The costume illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82 (of which a cut paper pattern can be furnished) 
\s handsome for skating.—A book, a statuette, slip- 
pure, a reading-chalr, handkerchiefs with monogram 
embroidered by the giver, are all suitable presente to a 
gentleman who does not smoke or care for jewelry. 

Canaux.—White cloaks are not fashionably worn to 
church or in the daytime. Astrakhan cloth will do as 
well as any. 

Ax Oup Lapy.—In making fancy frames the pine 
cones and acorus are sewed on if card-board is used, 
or glued on if the frames are wood. 

E. W.—For full description of gentlemen’s attire 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. III. 

Nona.—We have several times declined to recom- 

ilatories. 
ce A tne Supplement containing directions for 
making point lace is in Bazar No. 11, Vol, LIL, and wae 
mailed to you with that paper. 


=e 


Mrs, E. M. 8., Manez H., amp many ornrrs.—Wo 
have had so little space of late for “‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents” that we have embodied as far as possible 
replies to all inquiries about dress in the columns head- 
ed “‘ New York Fashions,” We have not always found 
room to point out these replies, but hope our corre- 
spondents have seen them and gained the desired in- 
formation. A 

L, E. B. anv orares,—We can not give you the ad- 
dress of “ Perplexity.” 

Gaunizt.—A fringing-needle, for raveling silk into 
fringe, has lately been invented. It costs but a tritle, 
may be attached to any sewing-machine, and makes 
more fringe in an hour than one pereon could make in 
a day with the fingers, 

Covstant Reaper.—To have two waists to your 
pearl-colored silk select a low pointed waist with 
Grecian folds of tulle around the neck, and a high 
heart-shaped poetillion basque with round, pointed, or 
Daaque front. 

GvapaLaxana.—The bright scarlet of your velour 
sample is little worn now. Dark rich garnet or ruby 
is more stylish even for house dresses. We do not 
advise court trains for plain woolen goods. A basque 
and demi-train are better. Guipure lace four inches 
wide costs from $3 to $6. It is greatly used this sea- 
son. Make a long over-skirt to your black silk by cut 
paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
III. Head lace with velvet, passementeric, or silk 
ruches. The sacque of the suit on firat page of Ba- 
zar No. 89, Vol. III., would be pretty for an alpaca 
suit. 

A Preprexep Svusoniner.—Use folds of silk above 
Ppleatings of organdy like the sample yousend. Black, 
. white, and other shades of purple are the only colors 
that look well with purple. 

Euua.—Make a plain waist fastened behind and two 
skirts ecalloped at the edges for your little girl's plaid 
dress. For a wrap get her a black velveteen paletot. 
The patterns in Bazar No, 47, Vol. UL, will show you 
how to alter your aacque. The sult you mention will 
do well for a stout person, but you should not alter the 
shape of the over-skirt, 

Inquinsz.—For wedding invitations read Bazar No. 
50, Vol. III. It is perfectly proper for your friend to 
go to the dépét from the church, A reception is ueu- 
ally given on the return of the bridal party. Pale 
brown gloves, or else gray, should be worn by the 
bridal pair. 

‘M. B. C.—The groom supplies carriages for the wed- 
ding party. 

A. M. B.—The vest-casaque is made for a house gar- 
ment as well as for the street. 

Avan Mittez.—Make your black silk by the Vest- 
Casaque pattern ilnstrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL 
A white Swiss muslin over-akirt is prettier than merino. 
Pleat your alpaca ruffles, and head with silk bands. 
For hints about furs read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL 

Sration K.—We have received a letter mailed at this 
station, ordering a halt-fitting cloak pattern, and giv- 
ing neither name nor address—a thing which happens 
continually, If our readers, ip ordering patterns, 
would be more particular in writing their names and 
full post-office addresses, they would save us perplexi- 
ty, and themselves the annoyance of delay in receiving 
their patterns. We do not replace patterns that are 
lost in the mails, 

Caza M. B.—Yes, you can send a miscellaneous 
club. Make your wool eatine by the cut paper pattern 
of sult Ulustrated in Bazar No. 50, and trim with bands 
of black marten fur. Wear a black velvet gipsy or a 
French turban with black ostrich tips, and gros grain 
scart. 

Mus. J. F. Ma.—Use black velvet or velveteen, or 
elee black marten fur, on your brown suit, and trim 
your cloth sacque to match, 

8. F. H.—Make your black alpaca suit by cut paper 
pattern of the Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. IIL Trim with pleatings of the same and a 
bias band of alpaca. 

Mantan.—The dry beat of a stove is injurious, A 
vessel of water should always be kept on the stove.— 
The elastic sponge mattresses are filled with prepared, 
compressed sponge, and are made in this city.—Scara- 
bee Is the fashionable green shade, with a tinge of red 
in it. 

W. H.C.—A gray Irish poplin woul be the prettiest 
material for a bride's traveling dress to be worn in 
March, 

“Ouma.”—Yonr sample is a sort of Japanese poplin. 
It is of Little value, as it wears badly. We donot know 
the price of it. It is more usually sold by peddlers 
through the country than by city merchants. Use the 
Polonaise Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, and 
trim with black eilk or velvet bands. 

M. E. H.—You will get ideas about bridal outfits by 
reading New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. III. 

Purraprata.—Your sample is not empress cloth, 
but English merino. Make by the Polonaise-Casaque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. TIL, and 
trim with black velvet and fringe.—We can not give 
you the adress you want.—Fredcrick Douglase’s paper, 
The New Nation, is printed in Washington. 

F. T. C.—Tapes fastened to the belt, tied to other 
tapes half-way down the inside of the seams of the 
skirt, will loop your dregs prettily. 

C.—Your green sample is not Irish poplin, but the 
worthless stuff mentioned above to ‘ Ouida.” The‘ 
ailk should cost about $8 a yard. The velvet Is a 
good blue-black, and will wear well. The pile is 
hich but should have been longer for the price you 
P 

M. B.—Your sample has too large figures for the 
Present style. Make it a plain basque, with gored 
dem trained skirt, and trim with brown velvet rib- 

n. 

Mz. E—“ Ontrival” ts an accepted word in the En- 
gligh language, and is used by Addison, who is certain- 
ly good authority. 

Garota.—We can not recommend any special treatise 
on phonography. We do not think that there is any 
house in New York which is specially devoted to the 
pub.ication of French books ; but Mesers. F. W. Chris- 
tern, Leypoldt & Holt, Westermann, and others import 
the principal worke pubhshed in France and Germany. 

Yorne Axgntoa.—Most of the countries in Europe 
have changed their names again and again from various 
seen ae Pann Gaul became France on the ad- 
vent of the Fran in wi 
Britain; sisd eo ou: pain was once Iberia, England 

A. B, C.—In Europe men are employed in many of 
the domestic duties which are here Tonopollasd, by 


women, such as washing, chamber-t as 
pediency of this is a question ee res tia Got et pro 


priety. If your German boy is 
and nothing else, don’t pj, ocatiol 
do your sweeping and washes ¥ pisos eae 


i I 
dpa T. Teed the chapter on the skin in the 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


M. P. anp C.—Addrcss your letter to ‘Mr. David 
Brown.” The habit ot asixing “ Key.” indiscriminate- 
ly to gentlemen’s names is an absurd one, and wholly 
unmeaning in this country, where no such title is 
known. 

Puxn1x.—Diamonds exposed to the intense heat pro- 
duced by a condensed mixture of carbonic oxide and ox- 
ygen gas are fused and converted into a mass resem- 
bling coke. Heated in the open alr, they burn at the 
temperature used for melting silver, and are dissipated 
in the form of carbonic acid gaa. When exposed to 
the concentrated rays of the sun in a powerful lens 
they burn with a blue, lambent flame. 

Fannre D.—An extra copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis to every club 
of five subscribers who send $4 each in one remittance, 
and six copies for $20. They can be sent to different 
post-offices, 

Low.—We will send you covers for the Bazar for sev- 
enty-five cents, which a binder will put on for you for 
about the same price.—We have no book summing up 
descriptions of crochet and knitting work. To obtain 
these you must take the Bazar regularly, and preserve 
the Numbers. 

Nena M.—We certainly shall not instruct you in the 
art of flirtation with pocket-handkercluefs or any thing 
else. 

Nevapa says, respecting the barber-pole question, 
that in Italy barbers still practice surgery to some ex- 
tent, as bleeding, cupping, extracting teeth, etc. A 
cane, or pole, basin, and bandages may be seen in the 
shop window. When a person is to be bled a cane is 
given him to grasp, a bandage is wrapped around the 
arm above the elbow, so as to cause the veins to fill with 
blood, and the basin is held to catch the blood. The 
barber's pole, therefore, represents the cane with the 
blood-stained bandage wrapped around it, and, togeth- 
er with the basin, tells the passer-by that he can be 
bled within. 

L. B. anp ornznzs.—It Is useless to ask for the names 
of our contributors, as it is contrary to our rules to 
give them. 

M. L. 8. B.—The books you mention can not be ob- 
tained from Harper & Brothers, who only sell their 
own publications. We can not tell you their price. 








To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's Buoncutay ‘Trocues.—{Com.] 





Corvine Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copyiuy Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ttpp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting patterus of ailsorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themeelves, For enle by Newadeslers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions avd Blotched dieSgurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invaln- 
able. Erepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
8t., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instroment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


gar Send for Price-Liste. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL, 





F. W. LASAK’S SON, 


(Eetabliched 1833.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS aR FURS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fure of every description. 

Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
F. W. LASAK'S SON, 

682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 

VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete ecries, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words, Price One Doliar each. 
‘The Operas will he printed from new type on the tinest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 970 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 

Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 

“48. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. I, BARBIERE. 
AMB 











Subscribers’ names received by all Mnsic-rellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, ROOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond 8t., and W.A. POND & CO.. 847 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $112. 


SAMUEL KIRK _& SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARK, 
173 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 








THE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenologival Jour- 
nal, #300; the Christian Union, $3.00; Rural New. 
Yorker, $8 00; Weekly Tribune, $2.00; Marshall's 
Washington, $6 00; The Chromo, #500; all for $12.50, 
Seat by 8. R, WELLS, 389 Broadway, 3. ¥. 








(January 14, 1871, 


STEINWAY & SONs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPHRiGi: 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the kxpusition Univerrelle, Paris, 1867; the Gyuud 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Societs dea beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Graud Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon fiom the 
King of Sweden aud Norway, and the Academical 
Houors and Membership frum the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the Iuternational Ex- 
hibition in London, 1562, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not ente« | their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United Stues. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind iu the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, aa published for 18sS-'69, hay- 
ing reverled the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, nre 
Nearly, Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined, 


STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the pretium 
on gold, aud consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In. 
addition to their established styles of Pinno-fortcr, 
STEINWAY & SONS, In order to meet a long felt aud 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schoole, &c.—have perfected ar- 
raugements for the manufacture of an eutirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


8 thoronghly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same In size, scale, interior mechanism aud 
Sorkmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianus ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
etrument is constructed in a Perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neut exterior case. These new instraments 
will be supplied to thore who desire to poseezs a thor- 
oaghly first-class “Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special attex 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match: 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune ant be. 
ing ‘more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present mannafactured. 








Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


‘Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Strect, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORE. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 








Fitted for the following machines: Singer's, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
ire.” ‘Try it! It'Is cheaper, gives a perfect teusion, 
Hoes better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample package 2200 yards best six-cord thrend, 
assorted numbers 6 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
celpt of $1 95. In orderins, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Fresh Novels, 


POBLIBIKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 10 
One Volume. By Antnony Trotvorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 6v0, Puper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES?# By Mrs. E:toarr, 
Author of “ The Curate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 60 cents, ood 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Anthor of “Mark War- 
ren,’ &. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Core. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimee Coruxe. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. = __ 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen," &. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition, With 
IMastrations by Sydney P. Hall. Sve, Paper, 75 
cents, (Uniform with © Tom Brown's School Daya.”) 


$8" Tum Broren's School Dara” anid “ Tom 


Brown at Cxford," Complete in One Folume, Sco, 
Cloth, #150, sak fs 


TOE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxrn, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12m0, 
Cloth, $1 50. s 


RECOLLECTIONS OF_ ETON. By an Etovlan. 
With Mustrations by Sydney P. Hall, 8vo, Paper, 
cents, 


VERONICA. By the_Anthor of “Aunt Mergaret's 
Tronble,” “Mabel's Progress,” &c. vo, Paper, 50 
cenuls, 


A DANGER 
bert Rugee, 
per, 60 cents, 


S GUEST, By the Author of “Qil- 
“A Firet Friendship," Se. Sve, Pas 
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UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
__ Dressing Robes, 
"Our Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
- “Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Srylieh and Fashionable, 


With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Backskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is iptended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fit any 
Fiavrg, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Aled with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMYS AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUER BEING PRINTED ON RAOU 
SRYARATE PICK OF TUR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjnated 
by the most inexperienced. 

The fullowing patterns are now ready: 

Pol. 111. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ......... * 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI’ 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED 8TREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING STIT. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT... te 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT... “ 

Fol. 1¥. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...... wea ttl 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paria. The whole eet of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, plense specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 80 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materiale 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 2 

G.L.& J.B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabe. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, aud a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


“READ, PONDER, AND BE WISE. 


Hovsrxrerres should bear in mind that of all the 
different Baking Powders in market, none have stood 
the test of a strict chemical analysis like Dootry's 
Yxast Powprz. Doorzy's Yrast Pownrer contains 
no ingredients but such as are healthfal and chemical- 
ly pure. This insures uniform success in the making 
of rolls, biscuits, &c., which inferior articles do not. 
Manufactured and sold at wholesale by Dooter & 
Brortuge, 69 New St., New York, and at retail by gro- 
cers generally. 


$9 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circalar and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Srxnoer, Brattleboro, Vi. 
D. WILSON & CO., 827 ir) St., N. Y.. fur- 
nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 





are now offering 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
LUBIN'S 
CELEBRATED PERFUMERY, 
SOAPS, EXTRACTS, &c. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HAIR BRUSHES, 
TOOTH AND NAIL BRUSHES. 


VIENNA RUSSIA-LEATHER BAGS, 
POCKETBOOKS, &c. 


With a large line of other 
FANCY GOODS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now o a 
new and clegant, Hue of Ladies’ and Gents’ SCARFS 
and TIES, New Shapes and Colors, suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, &c. 

x large and choice assortment of GENTLEMEN'S 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE and BREAKFAST JACK- 
ETS, at Popular Prices. 

SPECIALTY. 

Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, Shirte, Col- 

lars, and Cuffs made to order. 

vale Hoalery and Undergarments of every descrip- 
tion. 

BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ENUINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the season, special inducements in 
Ladies’ and Children's Furs, 
Sable, Miuk, Ermine, Seal, and Astrakhan Clouks, 
Carriage Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &c., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


(“LOAK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONRTABLE, & CO, are offering 
‘Plaid Serge and Poptin Suits 
at greatly reduced prices ; 
Also, Walking Snits, Cloth and Velvet Cloaks, 
at equally low prices. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ACES axp FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 

at Panic Prices. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 

CO, are offering a large and valuable stock of these 

oods at ABOUT ONE HALF THE COST OF PRO- 

UCTION, having been purchased of the mannfac- 

turers at RUINOUS SACRIFICE, tn CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE PRUSSIAN ADVANCE. 

BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
AU New Patterns, 


WANTED. 


BOOK CANVASSERS of both sexes are wanted in 
every Church and Congregation in the U. 8. and Prov- 
incea, to eell works expecially uppropriate as Gift- 
Books for the Holidays, vis: Light at Kvening Time: 
a Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited 
by John Stanford Holme, D.D. _Beecher's Morning and 

trening Devo! Exercises. Jesus of Nazareth. By 
Lyman A hortiphy af Distonad shadows. By Lyman 

tt. Biography of Distinguis! omen. rs, 
8.J. Male. And other works that would make a de- 
sirable addition to any library. Liberal Commissions 
given. Intelligent and energetic Agents can make 
the bnsiness Nery prodtable, For further particulars 
inquire of or address AVERY BILL, 














Care of Hanrer & Brotures, 
881 Pearl St, New York. 


HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES' FINE FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45,850. ; 
Importer of 
* ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


PHAM?S DEPILATORY POWDER. 

—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out {injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 

UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violet parexysms in fire minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR 8TAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful stack or 
Bown. It consists of only one ration. 15 cents 
by mali, Address 8. C. UPHAM, No, 721 Jayne Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars went free. Sold by al 








Druggists. ‘ 


Dov every whe: 
= $75 to $250 per month, mad awe: 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
euperior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
os beantifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘' Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pailea apart without tearing {t. We pay Agents 
S from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, M 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 


‘AX FLOWERS. — Mrs. Mocrinax, of London, 

Rooms 88 East 17th St., Union Square, near Eve- 
rett Hone, Lessone given. Terme on application, 
Agent for @. Worgan'« Materints for Wax Flowers. 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Eveniug Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Publisbed and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. He=ry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Anuorr, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
vorp Hotz, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 





ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Bianr. Edited and adapted by Parxre 
Gittmogs. With 117 Iustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

DU CHAILLU'S APING! KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &. By Pact. 
Do Cuatro, Author of ‘ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” “ Wild Life Under the Equator,” &c. With 
numerons Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. 0. Knatonsvi..-Hoegssen, 
MP. Iilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 





ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Rdges, $2 50. 





MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


JACOB & JOHN S.C, ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. ae 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, Il- 
Instrated, $3 60; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 

GREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 60. 
BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 centa, 


Miustrated. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50, 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 96 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Fall Morocco, $1 00, 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





ea Hanrrex & Brotnens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presenta, see Haurxn's CaTatoace, which may be od- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cente. 


THLA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


zv Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
. TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE, WATERS, 481 Broadway. N. ¥.. will 
diepose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Lot Prices, for Cash, during the Holidaye, or will take 
from $4 to'$20 monthly until paid. 


SAMP'E COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST—the best Lady's Magazine and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphi 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day, to eell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
ee Has the under-fee1, makes the 

















“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestractible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
8t., Phila., and 8 Ann 8t., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


OUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
PROTONS contains in every namber one com- 
lete prize story worth $100. Forty 


paces of other Natter’ Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
jealers at 19 cts. per copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
ASESTS WANTED—($225 4 Mot) by 

the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, LUSTON, Maas., or 8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 















1871. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


SS ANNE, 
masse iso” 


The great design of Harper's 1s to give correct in- 
formation and rational amueement to the great masces 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
‘There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more {intelligent pains expended on ite articles and 
mechanical execation. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There ix not, confecsedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—Neu England Home- 
atead. 








At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
mort original of onr Magazines, *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 





The beat publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Bosfon Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly in the best and most interesting Sl- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its iNustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—.V. Y. Sun, 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
yoted to fashion, pleasure, and instraction, it is just 
the ngreeable, companionable, and fnteresting do- 
mestic Paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means bay Harper’s Bazar, Not for your- 
self, but for yonr wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. ‘Rever mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price ctnsthe | household economy it teaches.—Prori- 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Haurnn's Macaztne, One Year. 
Harexn's Weexsy, One Year, 
Hanzern's Bazan, One Year, 


Harran's Magazine, Hanven's Wxexry, and Haurrn's 
Bazax, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maoaztnn, Wrxkt.y, 07 
Bazan will be anpplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsourners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Cupies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wxxkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Snbecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cente for 
the Wxrxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of ench year, Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ie gpecitied, it will be understood that the 
eubecriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be gent 
accordiugly. 

‘The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the eubsecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order, 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one muet be given. It ie not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanran & Broruras je prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Juss to 
the sender. 











Trams yor Anvertising In Haxper's Penropioars. 


Harper's Maparine.—Whole Page, $600; Hulf Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, 3150—each insertion. : 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 

Harper's Bazar.) 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$195 per Line—each insertion. 5 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AV onNe FOLKS' RURAL, largest and handsomest 
young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best eto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Ageuts or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical iustrn- 
ments, jewelry &c._ $100 per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western , Chicago. 
[Price reduced 


iS YER AC TT 
Jontuly pay wens, wv oa} tri 
needle will go through. les of vewii 
Address 


wanted, LLION MACHINE CO., T 
20 A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
flour. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 











__ [Jasvary 14, 1871. 
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A JUST REPROOF, 


Samat Boy (to proud Mriend who has recently met 
with a Family Misfortune), “Well, you needn't be so 
Precious Uppish about st neither, as if nobody else's Fa- 
ther couldn't Die except yourn !" 


A fashionable but ignorant lady wanted a costly hair 
shawl, but her husband bought her a cheap imitation 
article, On examining {t she found ‘the name of the 
™manufacturer on one corncr, and wanted to know 
what that was, ‘That ?” eald the husband; ‘ob, 
that’s the name of the camel of whose hair the shaw! 
was made!” The wife takes great pride in her shawl, 
and has no donbt of its genuineness. 








te, 
Fortane’s hand, so a broken-down writing-master 
wn-strokes, 


“AGE COMMANDS RESPECT."—Vide Copy-book. ; assures us, is remarkable for Its heavy do 





Tce nes 
SOT UAT Fyitlie, Ri and Fetch the Baller x D Can" 4 Gran'father? An suetle: of an cad charss| ee uae: aren weohi 
Wits. 1 It’s a-Rainin’ so ‘ard ’tain't Fit to Tum a out in, t nnd Gran'father?” one of our large schools, — 
Pea bed a heated a poker red-hot, held it to the dominic's nose 
AB Candlemakers should never employ men fond of Comer All tne otter boye: onder the cestagy Of a neve 
v corner. the other under the of anew 
FACETIA. bathing—they are sure to take no end of dips. BY AN OLD BACHELOR: sonsation, threw down thelr books and executed a war 
Wuat is the difference between a fulsome flatterer —_—_ se When to my arms a parent ge dance round the imprisoned master, until, we conclude, 
and a person weary of pled ing at a pawnbroker’s ?— Mrs. Partington says she likes going to a play on A babe she deems the best that lives— the poker cooled. It is supposed by a miserable pan- 
One is sycophant and the other sick of uncle. the first night of its performance, use whe gees 80 A little fright, it may be; ster that the song chanted on the occasion was, “Una 
many imminent men present, and a lot of crickets Compelied to a word of praise, voce poco-fa!” 
‘What trade affords support to the greatest number | from the newspapers. I murmur as Tfonaly gaze, aa 
* of the population ?—The balus-trade. _— “Well, I've seen many In my days, Of what poet do lobsters and crabe remind you ?— 
—_>— We were told of a certain evening party that the But this one ts—a yy 1” Shelley, decidedly. 
* Naropa, sur Rupagnenstere Wisu.—A little girl | conversation became flagged; the conclusion there- —_—— Ses 
was heard to wish the other day that she was a boy, | upon forced itself upon us that the talkers must have ‘fhe conundrum of the o1 inders who are al- ‘When is a man in want of a fire-engine ?—When his 
80 she could swear when she dropped her books in the | had hearts of stone. ways playing the popular tune, ‘How can I leave | anger is smouldering. 
mod. —_—_— thee?” is best answered by saying that several trains i —_—>——_ 
A Ranway Sxavant—Steam. and 8 boat leave daily. Soon after the death of the poet Wordsworth a man 
Stars are Searly she ‘dest astronomers, becanse they ——-— ——>———. met a farmer, and said to him: 
: tgve otudded the heavens since the creation. Sones Trvtu—‘' Intemperance fs a vice.” A Cexsovs Matrer—Becswax. “ Xou have had a great logs.” 
- * What lows 2" 


“Why, you have lost the great poet.” 

“ Ob, Say eaid the farmer, “‘he is dead; bat ah hev 
no doubt 't wife will carry on t’ business, and mak it 
as profitable as ivver it was.” 


a gees 
Tue Prorxe Marzeiat. ron Wak Battoons—Shot 
silk, of couree. eT Be come, . 


What vegetable is most like a teetotaler ?—The pot- 









Sella de Cheval 3 la Daumont.—Saddie Salm’ de Rat a la Chat-eaubriant.—Hashed _Biftek de Boule dogme a PAnglaise — Tite PAne a la Montmorency.— 
of Horse, curried. Rat, with Cats-up, | Bull-dog Steak in ¢! 


English Fashion. Donkey's Head, bray-sed. 








7 INNO ge hy 
3 x “a s a 
Consemmé de Pélizan aux croutons.—Pelican Fricasste de Singe tt POrang(e).— Filet mignon @ Eléphant, aux petits Tripes de Lion @ la Lyonnaise.— 


Broth garnished with Sippets. Fried Monkey, with Ape-le Sauce. bois.—Spare-rib of Elephant. reast of Lion, Lyons-wise. 


as e 
Cie: de Chas ok ba Vatcrien (a Pavaier, Bien }).— Hare Soup (according to Mrs. Glass) —" First catch your hare.” 
CHRISTMAS DINNER IN PARIS, ae ai 


Philosophers say that Man partakes of the Nature of the Food he Eats Here are the Results of the Latest French Cookery. NEW-YEAR'S NIGHT. 








: TEN CENTS. 
Vou. IV.—No. 3. 9400 POR YEAR IN ADVANCE, 












nur 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congressat Washington. * 





ribbon. ‘The basque-waist is trimmed in | is trimmed with a wide gathered flounce, which | lace and violet velvet, as chown by the illustra- 
is edged with a side-pleated rutile. Above the |-tion. The waist is trimmed with velvet, lace, 
flounce are uarrow folds of the material. The | and folds. Fine linen collar and under-sleeves 
over dress is draped at the sides, aud the bottom | trimmed with ‘side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles. 
is lined with violet sifk, and trimmed with black | Violet silk ribbon bow for the hair. 


es: vely 

Ladies’ House Dresses. ' the same manner. Blonde fichu-collar trimmed 

Fig. 1.—Gray Pout pr Sore Dress. ‘The | with pleated ruffles and a bow of culored ribbon. 
bottom of the skirt ix trimmed with black lace. -Vio.et SitK Dress with Vivier 
Above each row of lace are three rows of black CustiMene Oven Dress axyp Teaiy. ‘The dress 























































































































LADIES’ HOUSE DREssEs, 
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It is go with the other sex, my dear Alfred, | have been talking with my cousin Prudence as 
and my cousin Prudence illustrated the truth | altogether despicable. If you would promise to 
of what I am saying. She was dressed simply, | understand just what I mean, I should say to 
and not out of the general fashion—not in such | you, ‘‘My dear boy, don’t try to walk Spanish 
an odd way that every body would laugh and | when every body else is holding an even and 
gibe. I observed, for instance, that she wore | tranquil pace ; and when the fashion requires 
her own white hair neatly coifed. But it was | short jackets, don’t insist upon wearing a swal- 
not in the style of another day, but of this day. | low-tailed coat.” 

And whenever a woman’s hair naturally changes Yours, as you understand, 

color, Alfred—I mean not by disease or suffer- Aw Otp BacneELoa. 
ing—how becoming it is! Nature is not sur- 
prised by it. It does not look like prematare a pe Lae 

age. It is a new and lovely ornament. But | [Yk ABUSE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
it is her own hair that Prudence wears, not a " 
wig, not the hair of somebody else, nor of a Br GAIL HAMILTON. 
horse, And in this she conforms wisely, as Tid- NE of our contemporaries lately reproached 
dler does in wearing a white shirt-bosom. It another with attempting to forward a be- 
does not follow, I say, because it is wise to dress | nevolent object by turning the children into 
her hair behind, for instance, ina knot or curls | beggars. “We do nothing of the sort,” was 
when that is the fashion, instead of piling it up | the reply, in substance; “we simply urge the 
over her forehead when such is not the fashion, | children to give us their own earnings and such 
that it is therefore equally wise to pin false | small contributions as they may solicit from 
hair to the knot, which may hang to her heels, | their parents and casual visitors.” 

or toadd to her head one of those extraordinary If there were no begging but street begging 
buttresses of complex braids at which I gaze in | the charge is disproved; bat begging in the 
wonder and awe as I sit in the theatre or the | house is far worse than begging out of it. The 
lecture-room, and observe the young women be- | little, shivering, hungry, forlorn wretch who tim- 
fore me. Because a sensible man drinks the | idly holds out his hat at the street crossings, or 
wine of the country, it does not follow that he | the still more common little wretch who has 
is to fuddle himself with it, or to get drunk. | added to his poverty hypocrisy, who follows you 
My coysin Prudence knows when, where, and | into the railroad station, and in an exaggerated 
how to conform; and whatever that excellent | whine asks you for money to buy a loaf of 
woman may say to me, Alfred, I shall never as- | bread for his sick mother—these have the dire 
sert that she lives in a glass house, because, | and awful excuse of hunger. Famine is a foe 
while she wisely conforms, ehe laughs at those | to delicacy, and rags chill self-respect to death. 
who conform unwisely. It is not eating, it is | But why should we turn to, and with malice 
gluttony, which is deplorable, aforethought, for a far-off and perhaps shadowy 

I am awave that this very principle is made | 00d, destroy the modesty and blunt the sense 
to cover every kind of excess; but it is an un- of propriety of our own little, plump, rosy, 
just compulsion, to which no woman of good healthy lads and lasses? The money can by 
sense will submit. ‘There are certain fashions | "0 means do good enongh to atone for the 
which no such woman will ever countenance. | harm done to the child by enjoining or permit- 
Thus for convenience she will wear what are | ting a child to ask money of his father's visit- 
called short dresses in the street, or what are | ors, or of any outside person, for any purpose 
called long dresses. But she will not shorten whatever. There is bluntness enough in our 
her skirts to the degree of the stage dress of social relations, Heaven knows. We lift our 
the ladies of the ballet who play young men; standard of duty over other people’s heads, dic- 
nor, on the other hand, will she lengthen them | tate to them their benevolence, their religion, 
to trail upon the pavement, to draggle over all and the size of their families; but the next 
the dust and filth that collect there. Whenany | generation will surpass us in our impertinence 
of our friends of the other sex, my dear Alfred, if we thus train them up to it from their tender 
say that they must sweep up all the street gar- | years. What is improper in grown people is 


Fig. 8.—Lioat Brown Six Port Drxsa As Cousin Prudence and I stood before one 
wit Tonic anv Basque-Waist. The skirt is | of the most brilliant of the shops, which remind- 
trimmed with three bias strips of the material, | ed me of those upon the Italian Boulevard, in 
which are ornamented with brown velvet rib- | Paris, that seem made all of glass, there is such 
bon, as shown by the illustration. The tunic is | ' vast expanse of window, she said to me, qui- 
trimmed with a bias strip of the material cut in etly, 
points and bimmet rere Brown an “Is that your house ?” 
vest trimmed witl nds of the same. 8 a . 
basque-waist is trimmed with buttons, bands, ier Did you think I had turned shop- 

i wn velvet ril ; 
cane an ot ‘with black lace. “No; but I knew that you lived in 9 glass 

Fig. 4.—Biack Gros Grain Paretor. This house. A | : - 
paletot is trimmed at the under edge with a wide There was a delightful twinkle in Cousin 
side-pleated ruffle. Above and below the ruffle | Prudence’s eyes as she said this, and I asked, 
black lace is set on, as shown by the illustration. | but with some trepidation, 

The sleeves are trimmed in the same manner. «How 80?” 
Black velvet hat with black lace veil. . “Oh, I read your letters sometimes, and as 

Jig. Sa Sa Dene a eine I watch the pebbles that you scatter I remem- 
ming consists of folds ot material, Bea 
and velvet ribbon of the color of ihe see The ber the prover about those. who live in glass 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce, reppeee , E 

Sati im the waist. “Cousin Prudence, do I share the little foi- 
Satin bows of the color of the dress trim bles that T pointed out?” 


Prudence smiled, and was very much engaged 
in looking at a pair of worked slippers in a tempt- 
AMY AT THE WINDOW. ing windew: Le 
Ger you gone, O Day, 80 dreary! “ Well,” said I, ‘‘ does the preacher ever pre- 

Creep Into the ae ee tend that he is not haman? If I were of the 
A oes fot from sight. sacred profession I should always preach to my 
Falls the rain in dirge-like cadence; own condition, and then I should be sure of hit- 
enmen be mgarmeicnzont | tng meted.” 

mach bitters ee “Very well,” replied my cousin Pradence ; 

Hanne the scenbee, winter Sma! “but what do you think of a tipsy temperance 

Ne) Se See ie letarer” 
awa: ie thoi 3 3 
1 have batted long and bravely— She smiled and looked at me. 

I have worn a proud disguise. Who would ever suppose,” continued she, 
But to-night my heart is weary, “‘who have read some of your letters in the 

And my courage ebbs away country, and then came to town and walked 

down Broadway, that the first rather well- 











And I lift my soul in pleading, 
Oh, #0 passionate and deep! 
God! if I could only cross it, 
On your neck to fall and weep! 
And I kneel and send my moaning 
Feebly to the further shore, 
Feeling that it will not reach you— 
Feeling you are mine no more! - 


‘With the tears that gash so hotly— 

eee eee dressed old gentleman upon the street would 
And it makes me nee to laten be probably Mr. Bachelor ?” 

aa cr pea s always sharpest Then I laughed and asked her if she sup- 

When I find myself alone. posed that my readers believed Mr. Bachelor 

Awful is this gulf of silence to be a kind of outlandish John crying in the 

Fee ee eater mine= wilderness—a wearer of goat-skins and of long 

Rather than live on and pine! hair, ‘Why, my dear Prudence, the very 

5 essence of my philosophy is, that a wise travel- 

er drinks the wine of the country. He does 

not insist upon his native tea-pot, or blackberry 

cordial, or Tokay, or sherry, but he gladly drinks 

his two pints and a half of train-oil when he 

travels with Captain Hall among the Esqui- 

maux; and he does not scorn the juices of the 

latitude when he is received by his Majesty 


Yet, ob, lost one! I forgive you 
‘Those last, cruel, crushing words— 
I conld kise the hand that radely 
Struck my spirit’s quivering chords. 
I forgive you all my anguish, 
All these weary nights of woe, 
And the bleakness of my Future, 
Ail because—I love you 80. 


But I never, never wronged you— 
Never was in thought untrue; 

All my holiest, highest beart-throbs, 
And the inmost, were for you. 

When they leave ms cold and silent, 


Paul the First in his, Apingi Kingdom.” 
Indeed, I know nothing more absurd than a 
loud protest in unimportunt matters, When 
you hear that or see it your faith is instantly 
shaken in the graver judgments of such a prot- 
estant. I waa invited upon Christmas-eve to 
the private theatre at Mrs. Thalia’s, and there 
was a very merry performance, 
most amusing points was the entry of certain 
wedding guests in the bonnets and the costumes 


One of the 









bage with their silken trains because long skirts 
are the fashion, they confesa that they do not 
know when, where, or how to conform. They 
are—and I grieve to say it—no more than the 
lay figures which we see in the shops, hung with 
dresses. Such women ought to marry the beau- 
tifully wigged busts of young gentlemen in the 
barbers’ windows. They have abdicated their 
character, and the dignity and honor of human 
beings. The poor, limping, Chinese women 


grotesquely improper in children, And it is 
always improper and impertinent for one person 
to urge another to bestow in charity. Ifa case 
of destitution be brought to the knowledge of 
one man he may lay it before others, and pre- 
sent any plan for assistance that he may have 
formed; but that is all. He is not to solicit 
alms. When persons know the suffering, the 
matter lies in their hands alone. For what 
they do or do not they alone are responsible. 


may plead that their feet were deformed before | St ill less for large organized charities should 
they could help themselves. But the woman | men solicit contributions, Let them give what 
among our friends who allows herself to wear publicity they choose to their objects and meth- 
a train in the street isa woman who deliberate- | ods; let ministers preach sermons explanatory 
ly distorts her own feet, that she may limp in- and exhortatory if they will; but let all the rest 
stead of walk. I would gladly write them an | be left to the action of individuals. For con- 
epistle general if I thought I could convey to | venience an agent may be appointed to receive 
them in any degree the curious disgust and | what people have to bestow; but the man who 
pain with which an honorable man sees their | comes to my house and urges me to give five 
degradation. Do they wish us to understand dollars, or fifty dollars, or fifty cents, to any 
that they would do any thing which fashion | body or any thing, is impertinent, and if I had 
might require—that there is no limit whatever | not better manners than he I should tell him 
to their subservience ? so. Happily newspapers have been invented 
My cousin Prudence, who is the most rea- | for the purpose of giving us a chance to say be- 
sonable of women, was pleased to say, after I | hind people’s backs what we will not say to 
had talked with her for some time in this strain, | thei faces. To put the facts on the lowest 
that she thought there was considerable truth | ground, he does not know what is my income 
in what I suggested ; and she owned that I was | nor what are my expenses, and he has, there- 
not debarred from the privilege of smiling at | fore, no possible means of knowing what I am 
Beau Brummel because I am not Orson. As | able to give, or whether I can give any thing. 
water is best when it has no color and no taste, | Moreover, I may not have faith in his aims, his 
so it seems to me the manners and dress of our | society, or himself; but, of course, I don’t wish 
fellow-travelers are most to be commended | to tell him so, though, if he annoys me over- 
when they are unobservable because of their | much, there is danger that I shall, and with 
wise conformity to the habit of the hour. 1| some heat. But worse than this, by the very 
have remarked, in reading books, that if the | act of urging me to charity he becomes offens- 
style is of primary importance, it is because the | ive. He puts himself on a plane above me; he 
substance of the work is of a very indifferent | assumes that I will not do what I ought unless 
quality. And when I am chiefly attracted in | he, with his superior goodness, urges me to it— 
my fellow-travelers by the splendor of their cra- | which may all be true, but a truth which it ia 
vate and chains and waistcoats, I feel that I | not his province to preach. 
am relieved from the task of going further, be- But what will our charities come to, cry 
cause I know that I shall fare worse. Such or- | the bonevolent, if we are to be so squeamish? 
Namental gentlemen are like the shops which | What shall we come to if we are not 80 squeam- 
display all their riches at the door, and spare | ish is quite as important a question. If the 
us the trouble of stepping in. heathen Chinee can not become Christian with- 
There is, indeed, the vulgar taste, which will | out Christians becoming busy- bodies in other 
not believe in rovalty unless it sees the crown | men’s matters, why, Christianity has two sides. 
and sceptre. This appears among us in the | If Christians do not care enough about their 
kitchen feeling, which thinks that “ladies” nec- | Gospel and their fellows to send the one to the 
essarily wear silks and diamonds. he truth | other, the true way is to make them better 
is that the essential lady always produces the | Christians, not work upon their pride or their 
impression of silks and diamonds, whatever she | vanity, and make them send the Gospel any 
wears, But there are eyes not fine enough | how. Let not your left hand know what your 
to perceive it. And I suppose, Alfred, that | right hand doeth, says Christ, as clear as crys- 
the taste which makes the commonest material | tal; and we obey his injunction by sending 
graceful and pleasing—so that the simplest and | around a subscription-paper with all the names 
cheapest dress may have the same kind of ef- | and gifts in black and white—“ John Doe, 
fect that the most superb robe of Worth’s which | twenty dollars; Richard Roe, fifteen dollars" — 
Nilsson wears produces—is part of the instinct } and the excuse is that you would not get half 
of the lady. It is a word which has been quite | as much any other way; that is, Christians will 
as much abused as gentleman. But the fact | not give for love half as much as they will give 
of both remains, And since so much of the | for shame or show. If this were so, would it 
pleasure of life lies in little things, my dear Al- | not be well to leave the heathen Chince, and 
fred—little words, little looks, little deeds—let | turn our guns upon ourselves ? 
us not consider the wise confurmity of which I We greatly need more delicacy, more knowl- 


of thirty years ago. The whole audience shout- 
ed. But if my cousin Prudence should enter 
an actual drawing-room, or show herself in the 
street, in one of those enormous and overwhelm- 
ing structures which were so fashionable as 
H A R P E 8 AZ A R é bonnets a generation ago, she would be consid- 
ered insane or afool. And the more solemnly 
Sarurpay, January 21, 1871. she professed to wear it as a protest against the 
frivolity of fashion the more evident would be 
WE” Our next Supplement Number will con- | her madness or her folly. It would show, as I 
tain a choice variety of Ladies? Winter Burnouses, | have had a chance to remark before this occa- 
Cloaks, Talmas, Bonnets, Dresses, etc.; Boys’, | sion, that she laid an undue stress upon unim- 
Girls, and Infant? Dresses and Cloaks; Fur , portant things. It would cost her more time 
Cloaks, Collars,and Muffs ; Hoods, Blouse Waists, | and thought and care, and a hundred times 
Fichus, etc.; and a large assortment of elegant | more heroism, to make herself look ridiculous 
Fancy Articles. than to make herself unnoticed by conforming 
Yar” We would call the attention of our readers | © the general fashion. The old Scotch Cov- 
to the Advertisement on page 46 of this Number, | enanters, indeed, betook themselves to the 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- mountains, and there were heroic Puritans who 
terns published by us. were put to death rather than conform; but 
the form meant something vital. I do not see, 
however, that the size or shape of my cousin 
MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. Pradence’s bonnet, or the fact of her wearing 
an over-skirt or a sash, involves any serious con- 
Y eens sideration. The daughter. of Cromwell would 
}—The holiday sea- | not have worn a-tross as an ornament, because 

son has brought my cousin Prudence to 


% it would have had a profound significance. 
town, and I have been showing her all the sights | But when Mrs. Midas aon a rea of dia- 
that I can think of which may amuse her, and | monds it signifies only that she is rich. 
which are suitable for a lady of her age. Upon Conformity is not an abstract principle. Prac- 
the whole, we have found nothing more enter- | tical wisdom—by which I mean real wisdom— 
taining than the shops, which are full of holiday | is the faculty of knowing when, where, and how 
Mieke home ti to the ea advantage; andI | to conform. Five years ago I remarked that 

ave found, to my great pleasure, that my cous- | all friend: 1 
in Prudence would rather stroll with ae up Social Sheltie Whe 


were called ‘‘ peg-top” trowsers. Wonld it have 
prosway: spd ahrongh the ney: avenues, ee been wise for Tommy Tiddler to declare that 
ing in at the gay windows, than go to see ‘‘ The | he wouldn’t bother hi i 
Black Crook.” In the pursuit of this harmless iy Se ee ceener 


i and so resolve to wear nothing but peg-tops for- 
amusement we have an udmirable opportunity | ever? Such a resolution and practise Would 


of talking about our greater journey, and the | have bothered his sonl a great d 

manners which become those who are engaged | his very proper habit of Secret eine — 
upon it; and my cousin Prudence has more | conform to the fashion. But it by no means 
than once shown me that the old spirit still sur- | follows that he must do every thing that fashion 
vived which made her long ago the most de- | authorizes. | He carries, for instance, a white 
lightful of companions. Indeed, Alfred, she is | pocket-handkerchief instead of a red bandana 
ove of the women who make our fine talk—I | when he accepts the polite invitationof Mrs. Mi- 
mean the condescending periods of men—about | das to dinner; but he does not have it edged with 
the sphere and the duties and the et cetera of | the costliest lace as Ferdinand Bulbul aces who 
women extremely absurd. It is in the family, | has just returned from the tour, And he wears 
I suppose, for the wife of little Tommy Tiddler | a neat white shirt-front instead ofa: colored 
is her grandniece ; and when I sit at that lady's | flannel gathered across his breast; but hi oti 

table, and observe her acute good sense, and the | dains the elaborately embroid aa . 8 is 
patronizing tone in which her husband, the re- | muslin, lined with pink silk eich aah ean) of 

doubtable Thomas, speaks of women, I blush | ied in certain shop-windows, T y pe se is 
for my sex, as the saying is, and I understand | is not the wisest of men, . ‘ommy Tiddler 


why Gibbon called us usurpers, in dress, He underttandawhen oe 
5 . 















You will know how much I loved you— 
Know me loyal to the last! 
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edge of limitations, more sense of propriety, 
more respect for the rights and the individual- 
ity of others. If we wish to build a memorial 
hall, and send an agent around with a subscrip- 
tion-paper, his object ought not to be to make 
as many people give as much as possible, but, 
primarily, to save people the trouble of carrying 
their contributions to head-quarters; and, sec- 
ondarily, to spare them any possible pain or 
embarrassment in not making a contribution. 
The best agent is not the one who collects the 
most money, but the one who leaves in the 
hearts of those he has visited the strongest con- 
viction that benevolence is gentle, considerate, 
courteous. When benevolence attempts to pry 
into your affairs, or to override your decisions, 
or to take advantage of your position, or in any 
way to dictate your course, you feel inclined to 
close your purse-strings and open your door. 

To have little children not only permitted 
but instructed to levy contributions on their pa- 
rents’ visitors—who can not do so ungracious a 
thing as to refuse, no matter what their senti- 
ments or opinions may be—shows a marvelous 
misunderstanding or perversion of the laws of 
politeness and hospitality, and a marvelous ig- 
norance of or indifference to the delicacy of a 
child’s nature. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHANGE OF STYLES. 


LTHOUGH we have had no radical change 
of fashions within a year, the most casual 
observer must perceive a difference between the 
costu mes of last winter and of the present. The 
dashing ‘‘ girl of the period” styles have passed 
away, and we have in their stead more quiet, re- 
fined dressing. suitable for dignified women, yet 
not too demure for the most youthful. In lieu 
of costumes made up of colors in violent con- 
trast, we now have shades of one color pervading 
the suit ; the Grecian-bend panier, with its un- 
sightly puff, has given place to a modest tour- 
nure and graceful drapery ; towering chignons of 
false hair are supplanted by natural braids that 
disclose the contour of the head; plump, healthy- 
looking waists are preferred to waspish ones ; in- 
stead of skirts ankle shozt for promenading, we 
have more graceful ones just clearing the ground, 
while voluminous trains are discarded for the 
more sensible half-train; high, curved, French 
heels are positively outré, and the jaunty jockey 
hat, with its defiant aigrette, is gradually reced- 
ing before the demure-luoking gipsy bonnet. ‘The 
last-mentioned change we regret somewhat, but 
we congratulate our readers on the tasteful, sensi- 
ble, and lady-like ensemble that a fashionably 
dressed. woman now presents. There is scarcely 
a target left at which critics can aim their arrows 
of malice. 


CHEAP SILKS. 


Since the beginning of the European war 
prices of silk have been very fluctuating. At 
the present moment many low-priced silks are 
in market, which were purchased in Europe just 
at the breaking out of the war. The most pop- 
ular cheap silks are black, with hair-line stripes 
of a single color. Blue, gold, green, red, purple, 
brown, and white stripes are shown. These silks, 
especially those striped with white, will make 
stylish and inexpensive dresses. ‘The fabric is 
thin but not flimsy, is all pure silk, equally well 
finished on both sides, measures half a yard in 
width, and costs from 75 cents to @1 a yard. 
Grisaille silks—the black and white combination 
forming gray—are sold in small checks and in 
mille rates for @1. A better black silk, with wider 
colored stripe of satin, is $1 25 a yard; but satin 
stripes are objectionable, as they are not reversi- 
ble. Among the fancy silks are very pretty pale 
tints of solid color for evening dresses, sold for 
1 75 or $2 a yard. These are quite good 
enough for the foundation of the dresses which 
young ladies now wear, almost covered with 
flounces and over dress of some white transpar- 
ent goods. Some very stylish dresses are made 
of pale pink, blue, or green silk, flounced up the 
front width and around the train with white 
muslin or gréhadine, a white over-skirt nearly 
covering the train, and the corsage half conceal- 
ed with Grecian folds. 

Most useful of all, however, are the plain black 
silks; for, above all other dresses, those of black 
silk are most appropriate for all times and occa- 
sions. Black silks marked $1 50 a yard are 
shown. They are evidently all silk ; the color is 
a good blue-black, with some gloss, and the 
threads are even and well defined. They meas- 
ure twenty-two inches in width. These are im- 
ported silks, said to be from France, but are prob- 
ably of Swiss origin, and are only fit for house 
dresses, ns they have not body enough to en- 
dure outdoor wear. French taffetas of firm body 
and t gloss is #2 a yard. When selecting 
black silk, it should be remembered that demi- 
lustrons silks are the choice at present. Amer- 
ican black silk, heavy enough to be called gros 
grain, looks very much like poplin, though not 
80 glossy. It is said to wear well and wash. 
The price is $2 a yard. A heavier grade of 
American silk, with better lustre, is $2 75. Ly- 
ons gros grains for $2 60, $2 75, or $3 a yard 
are of beautiful quality, and good enough to 
make elaborate suits, with velvet and lace for 
trimming. 

A RECEPTION DRESS. 


One of the most elegant dresses noted this 
season was worn at a New-Year’s reception. It 
was of white poult de soie, soft yet rich, and heavi- 
ly corded. The bodice was a basque, slashed be- 
hind and on the sides, and trimmed with exqui- 
site point dachesse lace headed by a band of os- 





trich feathers. Rows of the snowy lace were 
laid on in vest shape, almost covering the front 
of the dress. A jabot of lace fell from the throat. 
The sleeves were coat-shaped, with a box-pleat- 
ed frill at the wrist. The skirt was a short pet- 
ticoat and court train. A box-pleated flounce, 
widely bound with satin, and surmounted by a 
quilling of Chambery gauze, was across the bottom 
of the short skirt, ad's tablier of folds of satin, 
edged with duchesse lace, formed a half circle 
above. The court train was finished with a nar- 
rower flounce than that on the petticoat, and 
looped on each side by a large satin bow. Loops 
and ends of white satin were arranged to form a 
sash. 

A pretty and simple dress was of pale blue 
silk, made with a low corsage and demi-train 
trimmed with pleated flounces of the silk, each 
flounce half covered by a pleating of white tulle, 
‘The corsage was ornamented with Grecian folds 
of tulle. ‘These misty trimmings of tulle on col- 
ored silks are in great favor with very young la- 
dies, Many narrow frills of the material are also 
worn on silk dresses. If the silk is heavy enough 
to form a rich fringe, these ruffles are made 
straight, fringed on the lower edge, and sewed 
on in small box-pleats, like finger-fluting. If 
the silk is of light quality they are cut bias, 
hemmed on the lower edge, and gathered very 
full on a cord. 


AFTERNOON DRES8E8, 


The striped silks just noted are being made 
up into house dresses for afternoon wear. From 
sixteen to twenty yards are required for a plain 
demi-train and a postillion basque; from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five yards for a short skirt, train- 
ed over-skirt, and postillion. A single skirt is 
all that is necessary for the house. For a lady 
of medium height the train should be about fifty- 
five inches long, gored in front and sides, full 
behind, about four and a half yards wide, and 
lined throughout with cambric. It is a good 
plan to dispense with stiff facing, in order that 
the dress may be made suitable for the street by 
draping over an under-skirt of black silk. or of 
silk the color of the stripe. ‘The edge of the skirt 
may be scalloped and bound with black silk, but 
it ia not necessury to trim it, as many over-skirts 
are simply hemmed. It is not stylish to trim 
these dresses with colors; black only is used on 
black, Kuttes of the material, fringed on the 
edges or hemmed, black fringe, guipure lace, or 
velvet, are the prettiest trimmings. A succes- 
sion of narrow gathered bias flounces, overlap- 
ping each other, is used if it is desired to make 
the dress elaborate. ‘The Nilsson bow worn high 
in the chatelaine, and » neck-tie of some bright 
color to match the bow, with Roman gold jew- 
elry, light up the dress sufficiently. ‘The gay 
Mephistopheles scarlet ties and bows are worn 
with dresses of almost every color, and by all 
complexions. 

For those who prefer woolen dresses, empress 
cloths of the dark fashionable shades are sold for 
5U cents-a yard, and even less. ‘Twelve or four- 
teen yards of this goods make a pretty dress, 
trimmed with bias velveteen bands of the same 
shade. 


VARIETIES. 


With gipsy bonnets, and the Pompadonr hats 
that are turned down over the face and up in the 
back, the veil fashionably worn is a yard of black 
dotted net, or of plain large-meshed Brussels, 
hemmed all around, with a string in one end, or 
else one of the new steel springs, to fasten it 
around the front of the hat. ‘The veil should 
not be very wide, as it must pass smoothly over 
the face and hang without gathers, A yard of 
real not costs #3. A thread lace veil with nar- 
row wrought border costs from $8 upward. A 
thread edge an inch wide surrounds many veils. 

A novelty, imported from London, is an ex- 
pensive water-proof cloak. It is made of thin fine 
rubber, very light and of glossy blackness, cov- 
ered all over with black taffetas silk. ‘Ihe shape 
is a long, loose sacque, with sleeves and a hood, 
and is large enough io envelop the entire figure 
like a domino. Price $50. 

Little girls, from three to seven years old, wear 
warm, close-eared bonnets of velvet or of quilt- 
ed silk trimmed with quilled ribbon and ostrich 
tips. A face trimming of white tulle ruches or 
lace, a little curtain behind, and strings to tie 
under the chin, complete a head covering that is 
fur more comfortable than a hat for winter. 

We hear double tunics giving the effect of 
three skirts predicted for walking dresses. ‘Two 
or three such suits have been worn during the 
winter, but have not proved popular, as contrast- 
ing colors are not in favor, and the costume sug- 
gests the idea of two snits combined to form one. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DigpreN; and VirFoLet; and Messrs. 
Scumauper; A. T. Stewart & Co. ;, Lorp & 
Tayzor ; and ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


M. Guizot, now eighty-three, wrote as fol- 
lows to a military friend, who was dead before 
the letter arrived: ‘I have four boys on the 
ramparts of Paris, and the scraps which now and 
again reach me from them are such as give me 
contidence."* 

—Miss Emity Fairarutt, who, in England, 
is a sort of Mrs. Stanton and Lucy Stone done 
up in one, has become as popular as a lecturer 
as she is as an editor. She wears her hair cut 
short in her neck, and dresses in rather a pecul- 
jaratyle. Her dress is invariably the same when 
she appears in public—a black moiré antique 
silk with long skirt, and a white muslin cor- 
sage, over which last she wears a loose moiré 
antique jacket like a boy’s roundabout. It isa 
little odd, but by no means an unbecoming cos- 
tume. Her voice is strong, sweet, and clear, 
and her enunciation admirable for {ts distinct: 
ness and purity. Her manner is dignified and 
modest; aud wherever she goes she does away 
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with the prejudice against woman's speaking In 
ublic, is8 FalTHFULL contemplates a visit 

0 this country so soon as her avocations as edi- 
tor of the Victoria Magazine will permit. She 
was recently forced to decline a nomination in 
the London School Board, from lack of time to 
attend to its duties. 

—ANDREW JOHNSON, sometime President of 
the United States, is now living the life of a 
quiet gentleman in Greenville, Tennessee. Like 
most of the “‘has-beens” in politics, he is rap- 
idly slipping out of the public memory, and has 
ecased to furnish much topic for talk. His time 
is mostly given to reading and study; yet he ison 
the most friendly terms possible with his neigh- 
bors, and watches all the little improvements 
going on in the village with as much interest as 

if they were on property of his own. Although 
not rich, he has saved money enough to maintain 
himeelf as comfortably as a man of his econom- 
ical and temperate habits could desire. He is 
neat in his apparel, and thinks that a duty which 
over gentleman owes to society. He takes a 
good many papers and keeps well posted as to 
currentevents. In the village isa plain ‘‘store,” 
over the entrance to which is painted “‘W. R. 
Brown.” Mr. Brown is the gentleman who 
married Mrs. Stover, Mr. Jonnson’s eldest 
daughter. This estimable lady is the one who 

resided with such ease and grace during Mr. 

OHNSON’S term at the White House, and is pow 
the wife of a plain country merchant; and Mr. 
Jounson’s only son, FRANK, a youth of scven- 
teen, isa clerk in hisstore. Such are the muta- 
tions of life in this part of the planet. 

—The final step in reference to the pension of 
£000 for Mrs. LINCOLN, widow of the late Presi- 
dent, was made at the Pension-oftice on the 22d 
ult. The certificate, instead of being the ordi- 
nary printed form, is written on parchment in 
the most elegunt chirography which the Pension- 
office can furnish. 

—Mr. Surrogate Hurcutnes, who seems to be 
winning golden opinions from people who have 
business to do in his office, has made an order in 
the TayLor will case, to govern also in other 
cases, which will commend itself to the approval 
of right-thinking persons every where. Le has 
intimated to counsel that private correspond- 
ence growing out of the most tender and sacred 
personal relations shall not hereafter be used in 
open court, nor be given to the press, unless It 
have some special bearing upon points involved 
in the litigation. In other words, that mere 
prurient curiosity to know what has been writ- 
ten that could possibly afford a topic of talk 
for gossipers and scandal-mongers shall not be 
permitted in hiscourt. An admirable and most 
Hmely decision. 

—Nice ‘‘ personal” this of THacKERAY. It was 
his delight to get away from public men, and 
the discussion of grave subjects, and run to his 
wife, who was not political. He once said, after 
she had become hopelessly insane, ‘‘ Poor thing! 
I was as happy as the day was long with her.”” 
It was curious to see him with her, for he was 
six feet three, and she was below the middle 
height; so that she could barely reach his arm. 
ing of his stature, he said, ‘‘ After six feet 
it all runs to seed,” 

—Mrs. Disrazxt, who is seventy-nine 
old, is sixteen years older than her husband, yet 
she would be taken fora smart seventy. Incarly 
hfe she was a successful milliner, and married a 
Mr. Lewis, who, dying, left her twenty thousand 
dollars a year, which, joined to Diskaexi’s for- 
tune, makes a nice estate, and enables them to 
keep upcomfortable establishments in both town 
and country. Their msrriecd life has been an 
especially happy one. The old lady is very fond 
of him, and the young man repays it with the 
most touching gallantry. * 

—GLapsTong has his own way of amusing him- 
self when the bores are talking in the Commons. 
When asked once how he employed his mind 
when duty compelled him to sit on the bench 
of the ministers while a Tory was delivering 
himself of a three hours’ harangue, be said: 
“Last evening, when Mr, —— was speaking, I 
turned ‘Rock of Ages’ into the Greek, and had 
half an hour to spare.”” Mr. GLADSTONE, by- 
the-way, has an odd passion for old porcelain, 
that is ‘so entirely disproportioned to his means 
that his good wile frequently persuades the deal- 
ers to take back articles for which there is not 
money to pay. He is full of eccentricities. 

—The onnual reappearance of Mr. JosspH H. 
Cxoats in his most delightful réle of President 
of the New England Society hus come to be 
looked forward to with as much interest in 
New York as the reappearance of BootH or 
JEFFERSON in the best of their personations— 
with this exception in favor of Mr. CuoareE, that 
in each of his successive enactments of the pres- 
idential character he presents entirely original 
and most felicitous renderings of the part. The 
large assemblage of cultivated gentlemen, many 
of them of highest eminence in literature, law, 
theology, and politics, at the late diuner of the 
society, and the heartiness of their enjoyment 
of the admirable tact, the humor here, the pathos 
there, and the general unctuousness that per- 
vaded the whole performance, was a compliment 
to Mr. CuoaTE, and a tribute to his remarkable 
ability, of which any gentleman might be proud. 
No matter how clever all the other speakers at 
the New England merrification, Mr. Cuoate has 
been, since his accession to the chair, the partic- 
ular speaker to whom all have looked forward 
for their pleasantest and richest entertainment. 

—Mr. Max StRakoscH, who seems to have a 
special knack of ferreting out the fresh musical 
talent of the country, has just discovered in Miss 
Kate GLover, of Chicago, a contralto voice of 
unusual power and sweetness. She is the daugh- 
ter of a mechanic of that city, and she has enlist- 
ed in Mr. 8tRaKOSCH’s troupe. 

—The estate left by Srgpmen Grrarp for the 
maintenance of Girard College consists of stocks 
worth $520,000, and 187 stores and dwellings in 
Philadelphia. Besides these, there are 18,000 
acres of land in Schuylkill and Columbia coun- 
ties, valuable for coal, farming, and timber pur- 
poses. It absorbs nearly the entire income to 
pay salaries of professors, to board, clothe, and 
educate the orphans, and keep the estate in re- 





air, 

—There is an odd couple named THORNTON 
living in New Jersey, near Newark. They visit 
Newark about once a week. Mrs. T. is blind, 
and walks leaning on his arm. Their place is 
worth $13,000, and they have other means, yet 
they live in filth, and apparently in the utmost 
destitution. Dogs, hogs, and poultry occupy 
the same apartment with them, and the odor is 
80 offensive that one is obliged to close his nos- 














trils in visiting them, THORNTON is aman high- 
y educated, uuderstands several languages, and 

luring the past summer visited Europe, and went, 
as far as Rome. His wife is the author of several 


works, and has in her day ceeupied a high posi- 
tion in New York. We have m solicited in 
times gone by to purchase some of her publica- 
tions. Among other things, this couple Is very 
fond of music. They frequently carry a emall 
melodeon with them through the streets. For- 
merly he used frequently to attend the Presby- 
terian church in Lyon’s Farms, and take part in 
the music. He seldom attends now. Those who 
know him best say he {s tobacco-crazy. Thie 
may account for his apparent skepticism. Tak- 
ing the couple all in all, they are a curious pair. 

—Mr. PETER Cooper, of the Institute of that 
name, deserves female sratitade for having open- 
ed in the C. I. a school for teaching young wo- 
men the art of telegraphing. Thus far every girl 
has found employment as soon as she has gradu- 
ated, and they are rapidly aking: the place of 
men onall the lines. Young men had much rath- 
er be “telegraphed” by young women than by 
male or elderly parties—much. 

—In the way of ‘‘ heft,"” commend us to Laban 
BraDLey, of Sheffield, Vermont, whose better or 
more pinguid half weighs 275 pounds; daugh- 
ter, aged nineteen, 250 pounds; another daugh- 
ter, aged twelve, 150 pounds. The future of the 
family weighs rather heavily on L, BRADLEY'S 
miod. 

— ANTHONY PEcouR, who died recently in 
Troy at the age of one hundred and nine years, 
was not only the oldest man in Troy, but prob- 
ably in the State. He never had to call the serv- 
ice of a physician until two years ago. He out- 
lived three wives, and was the futher of thirteen 
children. Curiously enough, after he got out of 
the clutches of the doctor he enjoyed good health, 
and finally ‘‘kind o’ gave out,” simply because 
the machine was too old to run any longer. 

—A Miss Beasevy, of Pawtucket, Rhode Isl- 
and, is studying vocal musicat Leipsic. Her voice 
is said to have incredible range, the compass ex- 
tending to high B, an octave above the leger 
space, and about three notes beyond the highest 
reached by CaRLoTTa Patti. 

—Among the very few persons who were al- 
lowed to go free from the Prussian camp to Par- 
is were General BurNsIpE and Mr. Pau S. 
Forsgs. Another was Mrs. MouLToN, an Amer- 
ican lady well known in New York, who was 
intrueted by the ex-Empress with a message to 
the Emperor, which she delivered in person. 
Her safe-conduct through the German states, 
and the respect that she recelved from every 
one, show that the high favor with which she 
was regarded by the imperial personages was not 
unmerited, and she is one of the very few who 
have been faithful to the fallen monarchs, Every 
one else—thoge even to whom they have shown 
the greatest distinction—had been but too hap- 
py to turn against them. Mrs. Mouton, being 
very intimate with the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
offered to send letters through her to all the 
poor individuals who had been deprived of news 
rom their families for so long a time. Mrs. 
Mou ton’s brother-in-law, the Count Von Hatz- 

FELDT, now with the King of Prussia at Ver 
sailles, has rendered many services to Americans 
wishing to escape froin Paris; and the efficient 
help giren by Dr. Marion Sms to the Ambu- 
lance Corps of the French army is acknowledged 
on all hands. 

—The Rev. I. T. Heoxen, superior of the 
Paulist fathers, and editor of the Catholic World, 
is a little less than fifty years of oes of German 
descent, but born in New York. is father was 
a Presbyterian, his mother a Methodist. His 
brother, Jonny Hecurr, the extensive millerand 
baker, fs an Episcopalian, and still maintains at 
his own expense the Madison Street cha el, 
where the service {s choral. Another brother, 
the active man of the mille, Groncz HeckeER, is 
aCatholic. The Rev. Isaac T. HECKER was one 
of the Brook Farm experimentalists, but soon 
gave it up as unsatisfactory. Finally he decided 
upon becoming a Catholic priest, and went to 
Germany to complete his atudies, After his or- 
dination he established ‘The Community of 
Paulists,"” whose object is to bring the printing- 
press to bear upon the spread of the Catholic 
religion in the United States. The matter for 
the Catholic World, and the smaller publications 
of the denomination, for Sunday-schools and 

eneral circulation, are chiefly written or edited 
fy the Paulist fathers, and through these means 
he and his colleagues are working out their ‘ vo- 
cation."’ The community exacts no special vows 
from its members, and the inmates are free from 
the usual restrictions of Catholic orders. They 
propose to convert men by convincing the rea- 
son, their leader announcing as cardinal points 
in his creed, that ‘‘man has no right to surren- 
der his judgment;” that ‘‘religion is a ques- 
tion between God and the soul; no human 
authority, therefore, has any right to enter ita 
sacred sphere; every man was made by his 
Creator to do his own thinking; and that 
“there ts no degradation go abject as the submis- 
sion of the eternal interests of the soul to the 

rivate authority or dictation of any man or 
Poay of men, whatever may be their titles.” 

—The courtship and marriage of M. Guizor, 
as just disclosed by a writer who professes to 
know all about it, are among the true romances 
of the time. Thus: ‘At the house of the editor 
of periodical for which M. Guizor wrote he 
often met a young lady named PavLINE DE 
MEuLan, who, like him, supported herself by her 

n. Mademoiselle DE MEULaN fell ill; she was 
he mainstay of her mother and sisters, and dur- 
ing her forced abatinence from literary labor the 
whole family were in danger of falling into dis- 
tress. One morning she received s long paper, 
in a disguised hand, but in precise imitation ot 
her own literary style, with a note stating that 
while her fllness continned articles equally ault: 
ed to the magazine on which she was engage 
would be forwarded to her. When Mile De 
Meunan recovered her health she made every 
effort to discover her unknown benefactor, but 
in vain. At length he presented himself; it was 
the shy, austere man of letters whom she had so 
often met at the editor's house; and shortly 
afterward Mlle. PAULINE DE MEULAN became 
Madame Guizor.”” 

—That excessive Indian, Rep CLovp, has an 
only brother-in-law, whose name is “* He-NEVER- 
Weers."” Which reminds the writer, who has 
been much among the Indians, that he scarcely 
ever saw a man Indian laugh. The lady Indian 
sometimes lights up into a faint smile, but never 
indulges in a guffaw. 
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Manner of making Frame- 
work with different 
Foundations and Borders, 
Figs. 1-14. 

Tus kind of work is well 
suited to worsted capes, hoods, 
mantelets, children’s sacques, 
chest protectors, etc., and may 
also be used for mats, antima- §f 
cassars, and the like, worked 
either with worsted or cotton. 
It requires less material than 
other worsted-work, and is more 
rapidly and easily made, while 
the implements can be found in 
every household. 





‘These implements consist of a common board (not a 
frame, as the name would indicate), which must he of the 
same length and width as the article to be worke |. 
board, ironing-board, or plain table may be used. 
a pair of pincers, wire swifts without he: 
with the end slightly pointed is preferi!!: 


‘The process of frame-work is di- 
vided into the stretching of the 
threads, and the working of them 
together at the intersecting points. 
In stretching the thread, which 
must be very evenly done, the 
shape of the article and the design 
must be carefully observed. Be- 
fore stretching the threads, draw 
the shape of the article in full size 
on white paper. Cut out this pa- 
per along the outlines, and fasten 
it on the board along its outer edge 
by means of the switts. ‘The switts 
must be driven a quarter of an 
inch into the board, and must be 
at equal distances from each other, 
and come exactly opposite each 
other at opposite parts of the pat- 
tern. ‘To fucilitate the driving in 
of the swii 








vertical lines must gener 
pattern). For many di 











Fig. 9.—Frame-work Fouxpation ror, Hoops, Cares, ere. 


lines drawn from the upper left- 
the under right-hand corner, and 
vice verse; the lines must cross each 
other at the intersecting points of the 
straight squares. For many designs the 
diagonal lines alone are sufticient. 
shows a pattern with straight lines fas- 
tened on the board by means of swifts. 
For some designs the threads must be 
closely stretched ; in this case the swifts 
must be closer together. When the swifts 
are all driven in, begin to stretch the 
threads. This is done with single, double, 
or any number of threads, at various dis- 
tances, according to the design that is to 
be worked. Fig. 2 shows the manner 
of stretching the threads for the 
cape which was given in the last 
Number, and which is worked 
in the design shown by Fig. 

8. For this design the 
lines for the course of 
the thread must be 
stretched _ three- 
tenths of aninch 
apart. For 
this, as for 
every oth- 
er de- 
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Fig. 11.—Frame-work Borver ror Hoons, 


Cotiars, ETC. 
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Fig. 7.—Tywxse tin Tureavs. 


and the subsequent stretching of the threads, draw ver- 
tical and horizontal lines on the paper pattern before fastening it on 
the board; the lines must be at equal distances from each other (the 
lly run parallel with the middle line of the 
it is well'also to draw the diagonal lines ; 


—LAyIne on THE THREADS TO BEGIN 
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sign, the threuds which come 
on the outside of the work 
must be stretched first, so that 
the threads last stretched shall 
form the wrong side of the 
work. For this design take a 
ball of floss silk (single thread), 
. tie the end in a small loop, and 
lay the loop around the corner 
swift designated with a on Fig. 
2, draw the loop tight on the 
swift; the laying on of the 
working thread is always done 
in this manner (see Fig. 3, 
which shows the loop not yet 
tightened) ; then lay the thread 
around the swift / designated 
on Fig. 2. pass it down the line to the swift c, lay it around 
this end the swift d, then pass it down the line and around e 
vd fend coutiive im this manner. When the outlines of the 
ern are straight the stretching ean be continued in exactly the 
same manner; but in patterns with curved outlines it is sometimes 
y to Jars aver one or more swifts, in order that the lines may 
remain at exactly cqmal distances trom each dther. Moreover, when a 
line is broken by a convex outline of the 
pattern, stretch the thread to the outline 
only, and leave the remainder of the line 
unnoticed for the present, Having stretch- 
ed all the threads running in one direction, 
fasten the thread on the next swift, as 
shown by the illustration, Fig. 4, by laying 
the thread in a loop around the left fore- 
finger; passing it over the swift, draw it 
tight with the right hand, and repeat once 
or twice. Fig. 4 shows the first loop loose 
on the swift and the second one formed. 
Now stretch the threads still missing on 
one corner of the pattern, pass the thread 
between the next swift to the swift at the 
right-hand corner of Fig. 2, and then, fol- 
lowing the lines, stretch silk threads as he- 
fore, which must cross the threads before 
stretched. ‘These threads must have the 
same direction as the upper Jayer of worsted threads of the same cor- 
Having stretched the silk cross-wise, fasten it, lay on a quadruple 
winner, and stretch it like the silk thread. 
the stretching. Having fastened the thread, wind it 
round the onter edges of the work, as shown by Fig. 5, 
by passing the thread alternately Lefure and behind the swifts. To 
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Fig. 4.—Fastesixg ‘Tureaps at tun Exp 
or THE WorK. 





Fig. 8. —Frame-work Fouy- 
DATION, 































Fig. 1.—Snetron or Pattern 18 SQuarEs FASTENED 


Fig. 5.—WIinping Ty Swirts 
To THe Boarp with Swiets, 


Work AND FINISHING WITH BuTToN-HoLE Strron. 


make it plainer, this thread-is shown 
in a lighter color on the illustration, 
Now begin working the threads to- 
gether at the intersecting points, 
For this take a single thread of 
worsted about 24 inches long, thread 
the tape-needle with it, and form a’ 
knot at one end. With the latter 
sud Jay on the thread as shown by 
G, draw the thread tight, and 
for the first stitch pass theneedle tin- 
der the entire number of threads at 
the next, intersecting point, as shown 
by Fig. 7, Jay the thread around the 
needle as shown by the illustration, 
pull the needle through the Joop 
thus formed, and draw the ~ 
thread tight. But in doing 
this the part of the work- 
ing thread before the 
loop must be held fast. 
Having completed 
the knot, pass the 
working thread 
along the 
stretched 
threads 
to the 











































Fig. 6.—LAyYING on THE THREADS TO BEGIN 
tue TYING, 







Fig. 13.—Firame-work Borver ror Hoops, 
CoLans, ETC. 


Fig. 10.—FRase-work Fouspation For Hoovs, Carts, etc. 


MANNER OF MAKING FRAMEWORK WITH DIFFERENT FOUNDATIUNS AND) BORDERS, Fice, 1-14, 


Sanvary 21, 1871.) 





intersecting point, work another knot there, and so 
continue (see illustration, Fig. 7, on which the work- 
ing thread is shown lighter than the others), 


the working thread is almost used up tie another 
thread to it; the knot made in doing this forms no 
hinderance to working, as it can easily be passed be- 
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Having worked the inter- 
seeting points all together in this way, work button- 
ches on the onter edge, as shown by Fig. 5; 
m edge is formed. 
from the swif 

Work all foundations in the w: 
using thread strands of various thicknesses, and stret 
Work them t 


Finally, draw the 





worked, 








it 


+ thread along the stretched thread 
vight side of the work, or pass it ac 
of intersection, so that it forms the design in connection with the stretched 
Many designs are ornamented with small 
ff. 10). For these tufts stretchy strandsef 10 or 12 
tretching the remaining thre 
t the intersecting points. 





the open space betwee 
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i. 8, so as not to show on the 
uch two points 





and work them together 


After taking the work from the 


swifts cut through half or the entire thickness of the thick strands on the 


right side of the work between each two points of intersection. 


trim off the tufts thus form: 


When am article consists of xo’ 
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ts, each part is worked sepa 





















































Afterward 





and then they are joined to- 
gether, 

The foundation, Fig. 9, is 
ked with white zephyr : 
rse white floss silk. ‘lo 
make it the swifts must be two- 
fifths of an inch apart, and the 
straight and diagonal lines of 
the paper also, irst stretch 
asingle white silk thread along 
the diagonal lines, and then 
across these a fourfold thread 
of white zephyr worsted also 
diagonally. ‘Then stretch a 
double white worsted 
thread along the verti- 
cal lines; these must 
he four-fifuhs of an inch 
apart, and always come 
ou the intersecting 
points of the diagonal 
threads; finally, streteh 
a single thread along 
the horizontal lines, 
also at intervals of four- 
fifths of an inch, and 
let them cross the dou- 
ble threads, as shown 
by the illustration. 
Now work the threads 
together at their inter- 
secting points, as in 





















working the foundation shown by the illustr: 
Fig. 8 (see instructions for frame-work), in su 
manner that the part of the working thre: 
between the knots does not show on the ri 


Frame-work Scarr. 
[See Fig. 13, Page 36.] 
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The foundation, Fig. 10, is worked with coarse white 
floss silk and white worsted, and is ornamented with 


long embroidered dots of red worsted. 


The swifts 
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CROCHET SCARF WITH 
Worstrp Batts. 


of w 
of swifts into a long board at in- 
tervals of three-tenths ofan inch, 
An inch and a fifth from this 
drive in a similar row of swifts, 


swifts si 





the strand in a vertical di 
repeat from *. 
to the first of the three swifts before passed over, and 
carry it in a vertie 
it in a vertical direction to the opposite 
to the opposite swift, so that now three 
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the following three swifts, and from the next swift pass 
ction to the opposite swift ; 


na single white silk thread - 


n to the opposite swift, pass 


ry it back in a vertical direction 


etched between the two 





tched silk threads on each * 


ting the worsted. strands in the manner above described, stretch ” 
hread worsted strands diagonally from the upper left-hand corner to the under 
t-hand corner, letting the strands come a fifth of an inch apart. Then stretch 


a double-thread strand in a horizontal direction, so that the strands come- 
four-fifths of an inch apart, and the work the strands together at the inter- 
secting points, in doing which work, first, each second following row of inter- 






secting strands togeth 
still left free in a ho 





in a vertical direction, and then the inter 
zontal direction, as shown by the illustr 
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the work from the swifts, and cut throngh half the thickness of the twelve- 
thread strands between each two intersecting points; in this way small tufts 
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‘The border, of which Fig. 11 
shows a completed section, and 
Fig. 12 the manner of making, 
is worked with a triple thread 
rsted. Drive, first, a row 





letting this row run parallel with 
the first, and the swifts come 
three-tenths of an inch apart. 
Now drive in three swifts at the 
ends of the rows at intervals of 
three - fifths of an 
inch (see illustra- 
tion). — F 
three-thre: 
on the corner 
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pass the thread 
around the swift 6, 
then back to the 
swift ¢ of the first 
row. Having com- 
pleted this row of 
points, fasten the 
thread to the’ next 
corner swift, 
around to the 
ond swift of the 
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edge, pass it back to the opposite swift of the other 
cross-wise edge, then to the next swift, and then stretch 
two more threads, which must run parallel to the 


threads last stretched. 


at the points of intersection (see Fig. 12), 
slip the completed bord 
For the border, Figs. 


Now work the threads together 
and then 
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formed. Finally, embroider the foundation with long dots of red worsted. 
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points with a quadruple thread, as for the border, 
Fig. 11, and going back, pass the thread around 
the swifts still left free, so that a second row of 
points may be formed, which cross those pre- 
viously formed. Repeat these two rounds twice, 
and work the threads together at the intersect- 
ing points in the middle (see illustration, Fig. 
14); finally draw the work from the swifts. 

‘The material most commonly used in making 
garments is zephyr and split worsted, of any de- 
sired color; and ifit is wished to finish the work 
more elegantly floss silk is used. 


Point Lace Edgings, Figs. 1 and 3. 
‘See Mastrations on page 37. 


‘Taxrar are used for ornamenting covers, cur- 
tains, nroagings shadca, under-sleeves, etc., and are 
worked with point lace braid and linen as 
mown in Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. 


Framo-work Scarf. 
Bee illustration on page 37. 


‘Tans scarf is thirty-two inches long and elx inches 
wide, and is te eed with white sane worsted and 
white floes silk, in the design shown by Fig. 9, page 86. 
The outer is trimmed with the e-work bor- 
der shown wee 13, page 36. Buttons and loops, and 
worsted and sllix taseels complete the scarf, as shown 
by the illustration, 


Crochet Scarf with Worsted Balls. 
Seo illustration on page 87. 

‘Tas ecarf is thirty-two inches long and six inches 
wide, and is worked in a kind of Tunisian stitch, and 
trimmed all around the outer edge with violet worsted 
balls, and at the under edge with white worsted frin; 
Begin the scarf at one of the under edges with a founda- 
tion of 5 st. (stitches), and on this work 1 pr. (pattern 
row) in the common Tunisian stitch ; work the follow- 
jng rounds like hood with ecart ends in last Bazar, 
but widen at the end of each pr. until the pr. meas- 
ures six inchea, Work without widening until the 
scarf is of the length desired, narrowing the last pat- 
tern rows in the same proportion that the first were 
widened. All around the outer edge sew violet worst- 
ed balls on the shaw), and trim the under edges with 
fringe. Buttons and loops serve to clore it. 


Knitted Scarf. 
See illustration on page 37. 


‘Tats scart is seventy-five inches long, and is worked 
lengthwise with white split worsted and fine wooden 
Initting-neediea. Worka foundation of 420 st., andon 
this work 8 rounds, which must all ap ‘plain on the 
right side of the work, then one roun alternately 2 k. 
(knit plain) together, t. t 0.5 the t. t. o. are knit off as 
et. in the next round; now follow 8 rounds plain; then 
gather up the st. of the edge, and work st. of the 
edge together with the corresponding et. of the last 
round. Now work an open-work strip in the follow- 
$ng manner: 1st. round.—All p. 2d round.—Alternate- 
iys k. together, t. t.0. 8d and 4th rounda—All k. 5th 
round.—Alternately p. 2 together, t to. 6th round. 
—All Repeat these 6 rounds twice; this gives the 
etrip the width t required. Work four times alternately 
a strip consisting of fourteen rounds, which must ep 
pear all plain on the right side, and an open-work strip 
‘as before; then work a point as at the beginning 
of the scarf. Gather the ends of the completed sca 
closely, and finish them with white worsted taseels, as 
ehown by the illustration. 


‘Worsted Slipper for Child from 3 to 5 Years old. 
Bee {Ilastration on page 37. 


Tar slipper shown by the illustration, Fig. 10, may be 
made of any deaired sive. To make it, cut the sole of 
cloth, or any remnants (forthis take any shoe as aguide), 
in an eight or ten fold layer. Sew through these lays 
ers with strong linen thread. Then take a pair of old 
woolen stockings (for a slipper for a child from three 
to five take the stockings of a six-year-old child). The 
more the stockings are shranken by long wear and fre- 
guent washings, the better. Cnt the upper from the 
front of the ee stretch it over a shoe of the pro 
size, tack it to the cloth sole, and draw the shoe ont of 
6 : fara: the latter Inside ont, overnand the 
sole and upper firmly er. Put in the lining, 
which consists threads of the knitting- 
work. To line it, take a double raveled thread, and 
with it sew close croes seams about three-fifths of an 
inch wide to the under side of the upper, taking care 
not to draw the thread too tightly, and not to let the 
stitchee show through on theoutaide. After completing 
the cross seam cut the threads on oneeide of it, Make 
the next cross seam about a quarter of an inch from 
the standing ends, and again cut the threads (see illue- 
tration); between the standing threads of the two 
cross seams there must not be more than a quarter 
of an inch space. Continue working in this manner 
until the upper is covered. Now turn the slipper right 
side out, trim off the upper edge evenly, overhand it 
with long stitches, in doing which bold {t in slightly 
and bind it with red worsted braid, or a plain knitted 
strip worked in Tounds going backward and forward. 
Ornament the onteide of the slipper with red and black 
worsted in the manner shown by the illustration, Fig. 
2 For this stretch double black threads cross-wise 
over the slipper, and then a single red thread so that 
the latter comes between the two black threads, and 
fasten the threads at the intersecting points with a 
cross-stitch of black linen thread. 


Cloth Slipper for Child from 3 to 5 Years old. 
Bee {Illustration on page 37. 


‘Tats slipper is made of brown cloth. The far-like 
lining ‘s made of raveled threads of knitting-work. To 
make this slipper a pair of old woolen stockings, from 
which the feet are cut off, is required. The feet are 
Hned on the inside in the manner described for the 
‘Worsted Slipper, but no care need be taken to prevent 
the stitches from showing on the outside, as they are 
afterward covered with the cloth. Cut the soles of 
remnants of cloth in eight or ten fold layers, and sew 
through the lnyers. Cut the uppers for the outside of 
the slipper of cloth, allowing them to be fully largo 
enough, letting, the seam como at the back of the heel, 
and the thi run straight for the front of the upper. 
For the shape take a shoe of the right size as a guide. 
Use the ellpper, which must previously be siniferls as a 
last, and stretch the cloth over it, tacking the latter to 
the slipper; then tack the under edge of the cloth to 
the sole, in doing which hold in the side edge of the 
front of the ppper, slightly. Rip the cloth from the 
slipper, turn it inside out, and overhand the cloth to 
the sole with linen thread taken double. Trim off the 
edge of the sole neatly, put the lining, previously pre- 
pared, into the slipper, and bind both’ parts at the up- 
per e with colored worsted braid. nish the front 
pf the alipper with a rosette of the same. 


Knitted Scarf, to be worked as a Hood. 
+ See Ulnstration on page 27. 

‘Tats soft and elastic scarf may be worn wound about 
the neck, or arranged on the head and neck as shown 
by the illustration ; it is worked with very coarse wood- 
en knitting-needles and white split zephyr, entirel 
plain, and golng backward and forward, and is work: 
cross-wise on a foundation of 200 st., and is three yards 
long, and laid together to half of its width. At the 
ends the lengthwise edges of the scarf are sewed to- 
gether for a length of eight Inches. The ends are 
Gathered and finished with tassels, 


Borders in Colored Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Seo Illustrations on page 37. 

‘Tarss borders are suitable for ornamenting blouse 
yaists, sacques, etc. They are worked 
on cashmere, with silk of various colors, in chain 
stitch, satin stitch, and point Russe, 


was a person of indolent temperament, and con- 
sequently a man of habit. He had always, from 


ant one, and one in contrast to his own home— 


other thought or wish than that of pleasing Law- 
rence—Lawrence who was, however, very kind- 
ly willing to be pleased. Perhaps nobody saw 


tainly nobody save herself could have been 60 
lenient toward them that the very faults were 
dear. 
habit, of self-indulgence, of some moral timidity, 
of great selfishness; but, for all that, she would 
have had every man in the world exactly like 
him. She had, far off in a seldom-visited cham- 
ber of her brain, a vague idea that he might have 
done a nobler thing than spend two-thirds of his 
little fortune in visiting Europe when he did, 
alone, and leave himself but barely enough for 
existence on his return; but that very idea im- 
plied a universe into which she never enter- 
ed—too modest, too maidenly, to go unless an- 
other conducted her; and if now and again a 
word, a glance, a remembrance, caused her to look 
upon it, she closed the daring eyes with a thrill ; 
for in that new, delicious universe Lawrence loved 
her as his wife, and their lives were one, as their 
souls already were. 



















BURIED TO-DAY. 


Coun is the wind that blows up from the river; 
Cold is the blast that eweeps over the plain; 

In the bleak breath of the morning I shiver— 
Shiver and weep in my desolate pain. 

She was so fair, like the rose or the lily— 
Fair, ob, too fair to be hidden away! 

‘And the grave is eo dark and so damp and so chilly; 
‘And she—oh, my love !—will be buried to-day. 


White is the enow that is heaped on the meadow; 
Whiter the face {n this desolate room; 

Low in the valley lurk darkness and shadow— 
Low lies my heart in its sorrow and gloom. 

‘How the spades scrape on the sods they are breaking— 
Breaking and cutting the snow-drifts away! 

How the men bend to the grave they are making; 
And she—ob, my love!—will be buried to-day. 


Thick are the walls, but the harsh wind will enter, 
‘And chill ber throngh all her long slumber I know ; 
Rich are her robes, but the merciless winter 
‘Will beat en her breast with its tempests of snow. 
Ab! ehe was guarded and shielded from sorrow, 
Kept from the darkness and shadows alway ; 
But she will lie as the beggar to-morrow, 
My love—ob, my love!—that is buried to-day. 


— 


A BEAUTIFUL IDIOT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HAPPIER being than Mattie Severance it 

would not have been easy to find on the 
night when her lover slipped the engagement-ring 
on her finger without a word. 

‘They had grown up together, Lawrence Read 
and she; since their earliest recollection they had 
been playmates ; attending different schools, they 
had yet read from the same books, enjoyed the 
same excitements, pursued the same pleasures. 
When Lawrence went to college Mattie had still 
kept herself beside him in one or two of his fa- 
vorite studies. It was she to whom he seemed to 
return in vacations more than to any one else. 
It was she to whom he went for praise of his Com- 
mencement-part, for advice as to his profession, 
for sympathy in every gladness or sadness of his 
life. It was she to whom he sent letters during 
all his European tour, and it was she with whom 
he spent now almost every evening of his life, 
and such parts of every day as were not occu- 
pied by the small demands of his only half-fledged 
profession. In fact, so much had they been to- 
gether, such unanimity of sentiment was theirs, 
that they sometimes seemed to each other to be 
but one soul. 

How much of this relation was due to Law- 
rence’s efforts one could hardly determine. He 





his childhood, found the Severance house a pleas- 


the abode of two chilly aunts, who lived on an 
annuity that would die when they did; and for 
the rest, it was not he that tried to please Mat- 
tie, but Mattie who had shaped herself with ref- 
erence only to him, who had stimulated him by 
her emulous exertions, who had never had an- 


his faults more plainly than Mattie did; but cer- 


She knew he was indolent, a creature of 


But at length—and perhaps it was because o 
lover came, came only to be rejected, but also to 
teach Lawrence what life might be without her— 
it was Lawrence's own hand that led her over 
the threshold of that sweet, new world ; and when 
he dropped the hand there glittered the ring upon 
it, like a flower full of dew. 

Lawrence had been in melancholy mood for 
some weeks. Since the first appearance of the 
rejected lover, in truth, it might have been no- 
ticed, had there been any one to collate facts, and 
then declare whether the mood were fear, or 
wounds, or the pique of jealousy. To-night they 
had been at the opera together, and Mattie her- 
self had suggested walking down, thinking the 
fresh air would be good for Lawrence after mop- 
ing in his office all day; and as they walked their 
words had turned on personal matters, and Law- 
rence had told her of the old foreign scrivener 
who had been advising him to ‘range himself.” 
Somehow Mattie felt a sudden indignation blaze 
up within her against theold busy-body ; but quite 
as inexplicably it changed into a feeling of regard 
for him as she heard Lawrence's reply, that while 
he had not the means to maintain a wife in all 
fit indulgences he should not submit one to pri- 
vations. 


__‘‘ And what did he say to that?” asked Mat- 
Hey a af feremopy. obliged her to say something. 
; dopiivantaa one Strus wife thought nothing 

ring it wil 

band. Was he right, Mattie er SEehene 

I suppose so,” she answered, absently, and 
pausing to arrange her veil, that had blown itself 
into a snarl around her face. 

a Wet #0 myself,” said Lawrence. 

pt © matter with that veil? Yes, I 
u . ae reed with. him, and it occurred to me, 

pite of my opinions, that if one’s choice had 






















































































been made it would be a wise thing to eeal it with 
a sign and superscription, to keep marauders—" 

“Dear me!” cried Mattie. ‘* There goes my 
veil!” And by the time the gauze was captured 
and readjusted they were in the lobby of the 
opera-house. 

So they had taken their seats, and abandoned 
themselves to the scenes before them; for Law- 
rence, who loved all luxury of the eye or ear, 
never wearied of this drama exalted into the ideal ; 
and for Mattie an opera lost nothing when she 
heard it by Lawrence's side, and trembled the 
while in a new glory of shining hopes and ten- 
der fears. 

It was snowing when they came out, and the 
carriage having been sent after them, they had 
sped homeward too swiftly for many words, and 
he had come in under the gas-light with her to 
try over a melody that kept singing in his ear, 
to light a cigar, to say good-night. They stood 
there a minute in the deserted drawing-room ; 
the storm and sleet blew white without ; within, 
a splendor of purple flames fluttered and flick- 
ered over the glowing bed of anthracite; the 
flowers, blooming in the great window's embra- 
sure, sent their perfume through the rooms; they 
were still throbbing to the music they had heard. 
She looked up, where she stood on the rug, to 
find his eyes fastened on her with a look in them 
which she could not mistake—a lover’s look ; 
and suddenly he had bent, and his lips were on 
hers, clinging to them, growing to them, in one 
long kiss; and then, without a word, he was gone, 
and only that ring upon her finger remained to 
tell her it was no dream—that after all these 
years she had been transformed in Lawrence's 
eyes, and he loved her. She stood there looking 
at the ring—an old family ring of his that she 
had heard him say an ancestor had given to his 
bride—a lozenge of lapis lazuli, on which, in 
diamond sparks, were set his own initials; and 
she remembered what he had said that evening 
about his seal and superscription, and without 
an atom of rebellion, or of any thing but joyful 
humility, she was glad and proud to wear the 
fetter that marked her as his own—glad and 
proud in a strange, bewildered way; for she 
could‘not understand how the friendship had 
developed into this; could not, after all, believe 
it had; but then she remembered that long, warm 
kiss upon her mouth, with all its fervent mean- 
ing, and her heart was beating wildly, and she 
was hiding her face in her hands from the sight 
of the night itself. 

For the lover whom Mattie had rejected had 
not occasioned her a single complacent thought, 
or 80 much a8 tremor of vanity. Hardly aware 
of his existence before the avowal of his feelings, 
she became less so afterward. She had never 
had any other; and conscious of her plain face, 
and of her distant manner to strangers, that she 
found it impossible to overcome, and sure that 
Lawrence's affection was only a matter of long 
habit, she had never expected to have one, least 
of all this splendid Lawrence, dark, handsome, 
heroic, successful in every thing, admired of all! 
Her face was, indeed, a plain one; for though 
the features were good, and the eyes and lashes 
and brows were dark, the skin was a hopeless 
confusion of clayey tints, and the hair was a 
dusty red—not that sumptuous fleece of burn- 
ished gold which poets love and painters paint, 
but the poor carroty shade which hes not a sav- 
ing grace. She knew this, and knew it so well 
that she knew nothing whatever of her fine and 
stately figure, of her lovely ways with those she 
loved, of the perfect sweetness and purity of ex- 
pression that redeemed the plain face with every 
word and thought. Now, as she stood in the 
firelight for a long moment ere fleeing from her- 
self and her delight into dreams, she chanced to 
glance in the great mirror, and she saw her face 
rosy with blushes and irradiated with happiness 
till it was fairly beautiful. She paused a mo- 
ment, in a comical sort of consternation, to look 
at it. ‘Oh, it is a good omen!” she cried to 
herself, as she fled up the stairs. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
shall always be beautiful in his eyes!" 

But Lawrence was not, for any length of time, 
so speechless as on that night of the silent be- 
trothal, nor soon again so gloomy as he had been 
shortly before. He came in the next day in 
sparkling spirits, singing, 

“Come boat me o'er, come row me o’er, 
Come boat me o’er to Charlie; 
T11_gie John Ross another bawbee 

To ferry me o’er to Charlie!” 
But when he reached the drawing-room, still 
singing, fall of gladness and gayety, 

“We'll o'er the water and o’er the sea, 
palit tree coe a 

"And ive’ or dio wi" Charlie!” a 
and found Mattie all alone by the piano there, 
putting the tossed music into order, half busy, 
half dreamy, and every now and then pausing to 
look at the ring on her finger and make sure that 
it was there, he hushed himself, and standing 
with his back against the door, held his arms 
wide open for her, and then folding her closely 
as she fluttered into the embrace, the torrent of 
words and of endearments broke forth—of con- 
fession concerning the long, slow growth of his 
love, of regret for the years and days lost to the 
lover, of rejoicing that the future was insepara- 
bly theirs, and all bashful, ashamed, tender, and 
glad together. And Mattie, at first scarcely dar- 
ing to believe her senses, and at last blissfully 
warm and happy to the core of her heart, heard 
him quietly, without a dozen sentences the morn- 
ing long, but in an intense dream of bliss, with 
raptures no less deep than his, and with a thank- 
fulness that might have disarmed the fates above 
her—perhaps that did. A long, delightful morn- 
ing it was; nothing disturbed them ; no trifling 
callers interrupted them; they had the first 
draught of their happiness without another 
breath to blow the foam away. ‘They had been 
content enough as matters stood between them 
before, they thought; why their new relation 








was 80 infinitely richer in experience and in 
hope would have been an enigma even to them. 
selves; and when, at last, recollection of the 
fact that there was an outside world where 
dwelt other people, and in which each of then 
had other duties, crept back upon them, Mattie 
could no more have told why she hid her head 
among the sofa cushions in a flood of joyous 
tears than Lawrence could have. told why he 


leaped down stairs, singing again, and with all 


his heart, and all his voice as well—a glad and 
clear tenor voice— 
“T swear by moon and stars see bricht, 
And the sun that glances early, 
If I had twenty thousand lives 
T’d gio them a’ for Charlie!” 


It was to be a long engagement, of course. 
Neither of them had any objection to that. How 
could they wish to abridge such a period as those 
days made? There would be enough to fill it, 
with plans to make, castles to build, so much to 
do, and every thing to hope. Matty must leam 
to be a very exact housekeeper, for a poor man’s 
wife needed the help of the most thorongh sys- 
tem; and Lawrence must give up all his frivoli- 
ties and extravagances, fast horses, Champagnes, 
and partagas, and bend all his energies upon 
cases and clients. He went to work with fresh 
vigor, nerved in every effort by thoughts of the 
little home one day to be his; by pictures so real 
as to be living things ; thoughts of sunshiny morn- 
ings when he should go to his duties, leaving Mat- 
tie among her flowers ; of happy evenings when 
he should return to a room where the fire was 
glowing just as on that night when he put his 
ring on Mattie’s finger, where the silver and 
china of his tea-table reflected every dancing 
flame, and Mattie sat by the hearth, perhaps 
with rosy faces clustering round her, and all up- 
turned to welcome him, like flowers to the sun. 
It is true that Lawrence loved beauty, and that 
Mattie did not possess it; but he loved her so 
truly, so tenderly, that in those days he never 
noticed the absence of it; and with these thoughts, 
these expectations, animating him, it was no won- 
der that he wrought with a will, idled no hours 
of that first year, and began to make a name for 
himself, and to receive returns that in another 
year, or at most a couple, would allow him to 
realize every dream, and, with the help that Mr. 
Severance would yield, take Mattie from her fa- 
ther’s house to his. 

So the days went by, losing something of their 
novelty, but nothing of their pleasure, rather 
deepening into a still content ; not the old tame 
content that the days used to have before the two 
were aeknowledged lovers, but a content with the 
present and with each other in which there bub- 
bled all the wild sparkle of hope; a content 
broken in upon, if such a thing could be at all, 
by only one untoward event. Mr. Severance had 
allowed the use of his name upon a friend's pa- 


per; that friend had failed to meet his obliga- . 


tions ; the burden had fallen upon Mr. Severance, 
and had, so cruelly crippled him that he was 
obliged to dispose of his pleasant house and its 
elegant appurtenances, and remove his family to 
a cheaper and smaller one, where they couldlive 
only by practicing a thousand economies; and 
there was already some mention of Mattie's giv- 
ing singing-lessons, for she had a sweet voice, 
cultivated to the last degree. Mr. Severance had 
hopes of reinstating himself some day, bat it 
could only be after a long time ; and, of course, 
he could do nothing to assist the lovers in com- 
mencing life by themselves, and they must wait 
even longer than they had intended. 

But except for that, and for the pain of ssring 
others stripped of the comforts to which they hi 
been accustomed, the misfortune at first made 
little odds to the lovers. They knew nothing of 
the fret of a long engagement on the emotions ; 
they were young; they could afford to wait; a 
home of their own would be all the sweeter when 
it should be theirs at last, While Lawrence saw 
Mattie moving about so gently, taking so much 
care upon herself, doing Lo much to lighten the 
trials of others, he declared he would not have 
had it otherwise, if he could, and thus have been 
kept in ignorance of this side of her character ; 
and while Mattie saw Lawrence every day hasten— 
ing to meet her—with that long-limbed stride of 
his, with a color in his cheek from the wind that 
blew back the dark hair from his starry eyes. and 
with a smile upon his lips, always tender, always 
kind—she had not another wish in the world. 

But there was a serpent, we are told, even in 
Paradise, and in course of time the venomous 
fangs of the creature protruded into this one. It 
came in the shape of Lawrence’s indolent tend- 
encies, perpetually rasped by sight of the indus- 
try going on around him whenever he entered the 
Severance house, and of his love of beauty, that 
found £0 little satisfaction where the fact of pov- 
erty, disguise it as they might, obtraded itself 
upon him. He could not but perceive that his 
calls sometimes kept Mattie away from duties 
that demanded her ; half the time when he went 
a squalling damsel sat thrumming on the piano, 
and on every one of Mattie’s musical nerves as 
well; and he often must needs feel his presence 
at the table an embarrassment. Thusit was, nat— 
urally enough, that little by litle he absented. 
himself more and more from the latter, and even 
made his evening visits much less a matter of 
course than they had been. Naturally enough, 
too, these circumstances became exceedingly vex— 
atioustohim. He hada theory about the degrad— 
ing influence of poverty ; he longed to get Mattie 
ontof that house ; he was totally unable to do so. 
He knew if he had not spent two-thirds of his 
little patrimony in his European journey there 
would have heen no trouble abont it at all; and 
hating to blame himself, and wanting to blame 
somebody, he fell into a sour and morose state 
of mind, in which he would keep away from 
Mattie for days ata time, and then return to her 
in a storm of self-reproach, which the sight of 
her pale, grieved face would turn into angry self 
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extenuation, and all the sweet content was gone, 
and unquiet ruled in its place. 

‘They were hard days just then for poor Mat- 
tie—days in which she needed her lover's tender- 
ness more than ever before, and when it failed 
her. It amazed and confused her that this 
should be; she was not able to understand it; 
she believed firmly that he loved her the same 
as ever; she could not see why he failed to ex- 
press ths love, to take pleasure jn it, to find sol- 
ace in that for all the pressure and mishaps of 
the practical things in life. But she took heart 
of grace to herself, knowing that her father was 
struggling bravely, hoping that the times would 
brighten, that good-fortune would return to them, 
that the things necessary to Lawrence's pleasure 
would be theirs again ; not looking scrutinizingly 
enough into the depths of Lawrence's character 
to see that he wearied of exertion, and of that 
prospect of its necessity through life which made 
it trebly irksome now; not sufficiently well ac- 

uainted with himan nature in general to know 
that the time had come, accelerated by all these 
disheartening affairs, when change was aa neces- 
sary to him as-his breath, change of some sort, 
be it their marriage or their separation; and she 
strove, but strove in vain, in all self-forgetfulness 
and patience, to atone to Lawrence for the dis- 
comforts that love of her was bringing him. 

it was in this unfortunate state of mind and 
feeling that Lawrence, who had not seen Mattie 
for several days, and who felt as if he were tired 
of virtue and her and poverty together, was urged 
by one of his friends into acceptance of an invita- 
tion to Mrs, Van Vliet’s ball—the kind of thing 
from which, foreseeing that his circumstances 
would for years. be more or less straitened, he 
had gradually withdrawn himself. ‘It will 
bring me out of my moods,” said he; and he 
went. 

Going did not increase his content, however. 
He said to himself, bitterly, that he was an alien 
here, that all these delights were such as he must 
forego—the atmosphere of luxury, with old paint- 
ings, rich draperies, statues blushing into life in the 
rosy light about them, the fragrance of exotics, 
the presence of beautiful women, the murmur of 

fect music, the banquet-tables glittering with 
gold and crystal and the ransacking of all the 
harvests of the earth. He turned to go, in a rage 
with himself for having entered the place at all, 
when he saw Isabel Le Jaune. 

She stood in the conservatory, surrounded by 
the dense greenery, vines and grasses hanging 
abont her head, and a stream of light falling full 
upon her—upon her perfect willowy shape, swathed 
in snowy gauzes looped about her with chains and 
stars of diamonds; upon her head, with its band 
of the same resplendent jewels, from which tresses 
of brightest gold fell in a hundred lustrous rings 
and waves far down her back ; upon her face, with 
its skin soft and exquisite as a blush-rose petal, 
with its features like those of a Psyche, with its 
great eyes blue as the azure depth of mountain 
Jakes beneath the shining noon, with its melting 
mouth red-ripe for lover's kisses. 

She was the young widow ofa French general 
of the empire, who—marrying her, at the age of. 
fifteen, out of the convent where her parents, then 
traveling in Europe, had placed her—died and 
left her, two years subsequently, unencumbered, 
mistress of herself, of the Le Jaune jewels, and 
of a great fortune. She had returned to Amer- 
ica with her parents a few years later, perhaps a 
little wiser in the ways of the world tl when 
she left her convent, but save for her familiarity 
with good pictures, good statues, and good mu- 
sic, quite as uncultivated, if indeed there were 
any soil there to cultivate; and having thrown 
aside her mourning, she was devoting her whole 
energies to society, and dancing like 2 Menad 
far into every morning of her life. 

“By Heaven! did you ever see any thing so 

fect? Who is she?” demanded Lawrence of 

jis friend, as he staid and surveyed her. 

“A beautiful idiot,” responded the other. 
“Shall [ introduce you? But then her income 
is only a thousand dollars a week or thereabout.” 

It was Lawrence who waited on young Ma- 
dame Le Jaune to her carriage that night, who 
danced with her at Mrs. ‘I'en Eyck’s on the next 
night, and at Mrs. M‘Niel's, who was beside her 
in her box at the theatre, who before long was 
planning the day’s events with her, who made 
out the programme of her morning concerts and 
the list of her evening guests, who rode with her 
on such horses as he had used to ride before his 
weak days of parsimony—those weak, dull days, 
he called them now, with which in the poorest 
and idlest of dreams he had wasted some of the 
best years of his youth. . And the father and 
mother of the beautiful being—who had pro- 
nounced him the handsomest man and the di- 
vinest dancer in the world — made Lawrence 
warmly welcome at their home, better pleased 
with the brilliant young solicitor, whose birth 
and whose talents far outweighed the lightness 
of his puree, than with any of the suitors hover- 
ing round their danghter. 

“It is not her fortune,” said they; ‘‘it is 
herself; her angelic goodness, her beauty, have 
taken him captive, and her money can be of 
small moment to this young man, with the prac- 
tice before him. Since marry somebody she 
will, better him than another.” 

And they spoke truly. Her money was the 
last thing that Lawrence thought of — not un- 
welcome when he did think of it—but it was 
herself, her beauty, that had aroused all this 
fervor and fire. How different was this sump- 
tuous home, these spacious apartments, these 
conservatories and flower-grown balconies, from 
the mean and narrow tenement where Mattie 
lived! Ah, here was his proper atmosphere ; 
here his geniur—for Lawrence was one of those 
who believe firmly in themselves, in whatever else 
they disbelieve—had room to grow, to expand; 
out of such a region he might rise to the alti- 
tudes, might do the work for which Nature had 





designed him. But these were only casual 
thoughts; he had little space or time for more 
than one emotion—an overwhelming passion for 
Isabel, that sucked down all his previous feelings 
like straws in a stream—a wild, unquenchable 
longing to make her his. 

‘That Isabel was a silent person, seldom say- 
ing much, did not surprise him. He had been 
wont to silent women; his grim old aunts had 
wasted few words before him, and Mattie was 
very quiet, but with what a difference, it now 
seemed to him! A difference, indeed, Lawrence 
Read, if earthly passion had not blinded your 
eyes with a clod! Behind this silence of Isa- 
bel’s what thoughts reposed he fancied beauti- 
ful to match the beautiful mask they wore! 
What platitudes she did utter were the simple 
expression of wisdom to him; her somewhat 
»,iteful and pointless criticisms of her compan- 
ions were the sweetest satire robbed of all ven- 
om; her trite remarks upon the weather took 
Tennysonian meanings; he gave her credit for all 
imagination, all poesy and profound intelligence ; 
when he spoke to her in eloquent periods he did 


.Not even observe the mere monosyllable of her 


reply; it was enough for her to rest her head 
against the high back of the antique chair, and 
to gaze at him out of those limpid eyes through 
which heaven itself seemed to look. When he 
danced with her he never thought of the lack 
of all the bright bon-mots and gay witticisms 
which at such exciting times he had heard from 
Mattie’s lips; it was enough for him, more than 
enough, that his arm clasped her waist and felt 
the beating of her heart; that that perfect face 
breathed just against his own; that he could 
have clasped the woman to his breast and dared 
not. 

In this time Lawrence called at the Severance 
house but twice; and when they wondered at it 
there, Mattie, full of kind excuses for him now 
as ever, laid it at the score of his old goodness 
that could not bear to cause them shame and an- 
noyance in their poverty, and to his impatience 
at never being able to see her alone for these 
vexatious scholars, Perhaps in her heart of 
heart she marveled more than they did—mar- 
veled at the absence of the old caresses, of the 
notes that once went and came like doves be- 
tween them, of the flowers he used to bring her, 
the books, the music—marveled at the complete 
alteration in her life that out of rosy joy had 
grown so bald and gray and sad. 

She was worn with work, weak with the nerv- 
ous worry of the music-lessons that had no re- 
lapse into pleasure; for she had wearily ceased 
to sit at the window expecting to see Lawrence 
dash up to take her a little drive in the country ; 
she no longer listened for his step and his quick 
ring; in a blind way she tried to make herself 
forget the old touch of his arms and his lips. 
She was already tired and sick, when one even- 
ing they brought her in  letter—a cruel letter, 
kind though the terms in which it was couched 
might be. She whirled it into the fire; she could 
not believe he wrote it, that his hand thus shut 
down the flood-gates of her very life, that all the 
years were dust and ashes. She cried out and 
moaned for her love. 
still sitting over the grate; and from the morn- 
ing paper, with loving severity, they read to her 
the announcement of the marriage of Lawrence 
Read with Isabel Le Jaune. That next night 
she lay in a raging fever, her head shorn and 
folded in ice, and her hot delirium haunted by 
a horrible shadow that she called Isabel, and 
from which there was no escape. 

There were six long weeks of wasting fever, 
and then of absolute prostration and nihility, 
when oblivion came to heal a tortured spirit, and 
the sick girl had strength neither to think nor to 
remember. But youth and health conquered in 
the end; and one of the first signs of good re- 
covery was her demand for a looking-glass. 

‘It was bad enongh before!” sh-. cried after 
one glance. ‘‘ But can this hide .us creature be 
Mattie Severance? Oh, no ~ under he forsook 
me! Take it away! ‘Tak .taway!” For the 
skin had peeled from he. sace, leaving a ruddy, 
parboiled surface beneath; eyenrows and lashes 
had fallen entirely away, and the shorn hair stood 
up around her head like the rays around a foggy 
sun. It was only a moment's weakness, a mo- 
ment’s scalding tears, and then the brave girl 
looked up with a smile glittering through them, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, well, I must make the best of 
it. I must be so good, mother mine, that you'll 
forget I am so ugly.” 

‘Push, tush!” said the old doctor. ‘‘ Don't 
talk of such a thing! That ‘ll mend iteelf every 
day and leave yon better than it found you; for, 
unless I'm mistaken, the fever has brought about 
& new circulation, and the skin in consequence 
will be clearer than it ever was before; and as 
for all the hair, the eyebrows and that, they ‘ll 
come back fast enough, a good many shades 
darker, and curly to boot—" 

“Curly eyebrows, Doctor!” 

‘© Well, black ones, at any rate.” 

“©Do you hear that, mother? Oh, Doctor,” 
she cried, ‘‘ it's too late now!” 

But nothing is ever too late; and if with re- 
turning strength beauty came too late to hurl her 
into life-long slavery with an indolent and selfish 
husband, it came quite soon enough. 





Of all the magicians that ever worked miracles 
the space of ten years is one of the greatest. 
Ten years from the date of his marriage trans- 
formed Lawrence Read from a rapt and passion- 
ate lover, a man of high ambitions, indolent and 
luxurious withal, and one splendid in face and 
port—as an ideal among men should be—into a 
gray and bent man; a tired drudge stripped of all 
illusions, seeking work to lose himself in it, and 
delving there from dark to dawn, sick at heart, 
sick of splendor, sick of life, and hating the home 
where reigned an idiot, no longer beantiful, with 
no more waxen and delicious curves, no more 





The morning found her 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


rose-leaf tints, bnt all the rent and ragged beauty, 
the mothy cheek, the lack-lustre eye, the thin 
pale hair, pieced out with rouge and antimony 
and false tresses—a thin and shivering childless 
thing, fretful with illness and empty with nothing- 
ness, filling the air with inanities and reproach- 
es—a thorn in his side, a horror in his eves. 

He went one night to bring this wife of his 
bosom home from a reception, he having, by ac- 
cident, been obliged to use her carriage. He felt 
little in keeping with the merry night, for it was 
a bleak night to him, an anniversary of his wed- 
ding-night. He stood a few moments silently 
where a curtain fell between him and some gay 
speakers just beyond. ‘here was something 
strangely familiar, strangely delightful in the 
tones of one of those voices—a woman's voice; 
something that fascinated him to stay and listen, 
listen to such conversation as he had not heard 
for years. For how many years? Forten. Con- 
versation full of bright pleasantry, spirited theory, 
cool sense ; a cheery, happy voice, whose merest 
™urmur was music. Presently adieus were 
made, the curtain swung aside, a lady leaning on 
her husband’s arm came through. She wore a 
white wedding silk, a mantle of creamy lace, 
some old and yellow pearls. He raised his eyes 
and looked upon her face—a lovely face that ten 
years had wrought full of expression and loveli- 
ness ; there were the soft and supple curves of a 
healthy woman in her thirtieth year, the delicate 
blush upon a downy cheek that hge should never 
wither, dark dewy eyes shining softly behind the 
black shadow of lash and brow, and all crowned 
with pearl-braided masses of hair of that chest- 
nut tint too golden to be called red, too red to be 
called brown. Mattie saw him, and saw him not, 
but went on talking sweetly and lightly with her 
husband. And Lawrence Read, looking down on 
his hand, where glittered the old lozenge ring 
that Mattie had once sent back to him, felt him- 
self the slave of a dead passion, with its fetter on 
his hand, and cursed his lonely fate, and went 
home with his beautiful idiot, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

About four years ago, the State of Pennsyl- 

vania, being desirous to preserve on can- 
vas some scene of the great battle of Gettysburg, 
which had been fought.on her soil, commis- 
sioned the artist Rothermel to undertake the dif- 
ficult task. Aixious that the painting should be 
accurate in all its details, the artist of visited 
the battle-field, conversed with soldiers who 
had participated in the conflict, and sought in- 
formation from every source. Thus nearly a 
yar ed before he even sketched a plan. 
jut the picture was completed not long ago, 
and was recently unveiled to the public at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. The canvas 
is thirty-two feet long and sixteen wide—an im- 
mense painting. The scene chosen by the artist 
occurred on the third day of the battle, and was 
the calminating point of the great conflict, which 
had engaged about two hundred thousand men 
on an area of twenty square miles. Any ade- 
quate description of the painting would occupy 
too much of our space; but the work is a pow- 
erfal and impressive one, The prominent com- 
manders, and all the Principal figures, even 
those of private soldiers, have rawn from 
life, and are very accurate. The painting will 
eventually be placed in the State Capitol. 





In a recent lecture upon “The Rights and 


Wrongs of Children,” Mrs. George Vandenhoff 
claimed the right of a child toa hysical 
training, a good happy home, and kind, court- 


eous, truthful treatment in that home. While 
she did not believe children could always be 
governed without punishment, she denounced 
whipping; and looked for the time when some 
of the savans engaged in new translations of 
the Scriptures would find out that Solomon, so 
often quoted in favor of the ‘rod,’? would prove 
to have meant “Spare the rod, and save the 
child. 





Just now, when colds and influenzas are pre- 
vailing, it is well to remember that after any ex- 
ercise that quickens the circulation a draught of 
air upon the person is almost sure to cause a 
chill and produce a cold. Outside garments 
should never be hastily removed when one is 
heated or in a perspiration. 





Seventy thousand letters, filling one hundred 
and fifty sacks, and weighing nearly eleven hun- 
dred pounds, were recently mailed from this 
city to various foreign lands within the space 
of two days. This statement will give some 
idea of the immensity of the postal business in 
-New York city. It js also estimated that be- 
tween one hundred and twenty and one hundred 
and ity tons of mail matter are, on the average, 
handled every day by the eight hundred post-of- 
fice employée; and that not less than three hun- 
dred thousand letters, and often a much larger 
number of newspapers, are sorted out by them 
during each twenty-four, hours, From two to 
fourhundred unstamped, misdirected, unaddress- 
ed, or unsealed letters and packages daily accu- 
mulate in the New York Post-office. 





Christmas-eve was a time of merry-making in 
Richmond, Virginia, as in thousands of cities all 
over our country; but before the dawning of 
Christmas-day Joy was turned into horror, and 
agonizing cries were heard instead of merry 
laughter through the streets of that city of dis- 
asters. About two o’clock in the morning the 
Spottswood House was discovered to be on fire 
on the lower floor. A fearful scene followed. In 
twenty minutes escape by the staircase was im- 
possible. The guests leaped from the windows, 
and, half-dreased and barefooted, rushed through 
the snow-covered streets to places ofrefuge. The 
night was the coldest known there for thirteen 
years. The fury of the flames prevented many 

‘om reaching the lower stories in season, and 
all attempts to rescue them were unavailing, 
Three ladies appeared at a window of the fi 
story screaming for help; but while the firemen 
were endeavoring to lengthen the ladders they 
were swallowed oP in the thick flame and smoke, 
One of these victims, the housekeeper of the 
hotel, had been u to escape, but had ven- 
tured tu delay to save her trunk. One young 








man courageously brought two friends from the 
fourth story, and went back for another, when 
he fell a martyr to his own generous spirit. Eight 

rsons are known to have perished in the burn- 
ing building, and others are missing, for whom 
great anxiety is felt. 





There 1s undoubtedly a great deal of pctt; 
larceny in shops, eapeclally durin, holiday sea. 
sons, and some system of watchfulness on the 

rt of proprietors must be needful, But when 
it comes to this—that a respectable lady can not 
hold an article in her hand until she can find a 
clerk to wait upon her, or retain in her ses- 
sion an article purchased days before, which she 
brings back hoping to exchange, or stoop to 
pick up a packagé¢ accidentally brushed from the 
counter to the floor, without being arrested, 
taken to the station-house, and brought before 
the Police Court—shopping becomes somethin, 
dangerous. Ladics do not ‘fancy such public 
life as this involves, even though discharged at 
once when the legal formalities are over; and 
shop-keepers will lose some classes of custom- 
ers unless a little more discrimination is exer- 
eised by them. 





Seldom has a winter set in preceded by so lit- 
tle rain as the present one. Generally we are 
blessed with a long fall rain, which fills wells 
and springs with an abundance of water for win- 
ter consumption. This last year has been an 
exception. Throughout the summer a very gen- 
eral drought prevailed, and now from many 
country places comes the complaint of the want 
of water. Many farmers arc absolutely desti- 
tute of it, and are obliged to take their cattle 
two or three miles for daily watering. Manu- 
facturers, also, have found their supplics ineuffi- 
cient; and many who have hitherto relied upon 
water-power, are now putting up steam-engines. 
It is moreover stated that there is an unusual 
exhaustion of springs throughout the district 
that feeds the Croton Lake. 





The painter Turner must have been a capital 
hand to collect debts if the following story told 
of him {s true. Turner, Prout, and Varley were 
on 8 sketching tour in Devonshire; they had to 
croes a ferry, the passege charge for which was 
sixpence. Varley did not happen to have any 
change, and borrowed the money from Turner— 
advanced reluctantly. Next morning Varley and 
Prout took the Exeter coach for London, leav- 
ing Turner behind, But to their surprised grat- 
ification, although the hour was daybreak, and 
the morning bleak and dark, they saw Turner at 
the coach office, waiting to see them off. Varley 
acknowled; the compliment, and thanked 
him. “No,” said Turner, ‘‘it isn’t that; but 
you forgot to give me back the sixpence I lent 
you yesterday. 





Admirers of ‘‘ Adam Bede” may be Interested 
to know that a new edition of a “ History of the 
Methodist E; iscopal Church” includes a sketch 
of “ Dinah Evans,” who will be well remember- 
ed by all readers of that novel. When Wesley’s 
travels had raised up through the land soeleties 
in the social worship of which women were al- 
lowed to share, her rare natural talents found 
exercise. Sbe preached in cottages, and some- 
times in the open air, and her appearance, her 
womanly delicacy, and her affectag eloquence 
dubdued the rudest multitudes. She was a con- 
etant visitor to the abodes of wretchedness and 
the dens of crime—the charm of her benign pres- 
ence and speech securing her not only protec- 
tion but welcome among the most brutal men. 
She married, however, not Adam Bede, but his 
brother Seth, who wae a class-leader when he 
firat heard her preach. Together the devoted 
couple frequently walked fifteen miles to preach 
in neglected hamlets. Dinah died of a lingering 
disease, and, broken by her loss, Seth never 
preached aguin, but spent the remaining years 
of his life in visiting the sick. 





New Sweden, in Aroostook, Maine, seems like- 
ly to become a popular residence. About the 
time the colony who have settled there left their 
home in Sweden, another colony of one hundred 
migrated to Missiesippi, and settled at Water 
Valley. This colony was brought over at the 
expense of Mississippi planters, for whom the 
members were to work; but the climate proved 
unfavorable, and they have suffered severely. Be- 
ing desirous to Join the colony in New Sweden, 
they have written to the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration of Maine, and received a cordial invita- 

lon to go there. 





A well-known lady of Salt Lake City—the wife 
of the leader of the reform party among the Mor- 
Mmons—writes thus of Brigham Young and his 
family: ‘As a father he is affectionate and in- 
dulgent; he Is unsparing of means in educating 
his children. His daughters, as young ladies, 
will compare favorably with young ladies in so- 
ciety any where. Some of them are very pretty, 
even handsome; talented, too, especially In mu- 
sic. I bave seldom heard sweeter music dis- 
coursed upon the plano, accompanied by the 
voice, than that produced by these Zoung ladies. 
I have heard it said that they could sing before 
they could talk. Music with them is a gift of 
nature, through their father.’ 





In discoursing on the general British usage and 
misuse of the words sick and il, Richard Grant 
White says he was once present when a British 
merchant, receiving in his own house a Yankeo 
youth at a little party, said, in a tone that at- 
tracted the attention of the whole room, “‘ Good- 
evening! We haven't seen you fora long while, 
Have you been seeck” (the sneer prolonged the 
word),‘‘ as they say in your country?’ “No, 
thank you,” said the other, frankly and prom t- 
ly; “T’ve been Aill, as they say in yours.» Jo! 

Bull, although he blushed to the forehead, had 
the d sense, if not the good-nature, to foinin 
the laugh that followed. ‘. White's opinion {a 
that for the use of i/—an adverb—as an adjective, 
thus, an ill man, there is no defense and no ex- 
cuse, except the contamination of bad example. 





Scarlet-fever is exceedingly prevalent both in 
this country and in England. e see the state- 
ment made that ‘more lives are lost weekly by 
ecarlatina in London than the French are losing 
by their weckly sorties from Paris.” 





In a garden near Birmingham, England, fresh 
green pease, grown in the open air, were gather- 
ed on the Ist of December. 
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Blouse-Waists with Black 
Lace Bretelles, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Low-neckep Briousr- 
Waist with Brereties. This 
blouse - waist is made of tucked 
Swiss muslin, The neck is trim- 
med with two rows of lace inser- 
tion, through which black velvet 
ribbon is run, as shown by the il- 
lustration, and narrow lace edging. 
‘Trim the sleeves in the same man- 
ner. ‘The black lace bretelles are 
five inches wide. On the front of 
the waist they are laid in a length- 
wise pleat, so as to be only three 
inches and a quarter wide there 
and an inch and a quarter at the 
end of the waist. On the back 
they are spread ont the entire 
width, and laid in a pleat at the 
end of the waist; the ends stand- 
ing over are arranged as a sash in 
two loops and two short ends, On 
the shoulders fasten “a jet agrafe, 
as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Hicn-neckep 
Briovuse-W alist WITH BRETELLES. 
‘This blouse-waist is made of p! 
ed Swiss muslin. The bretelle 
which are of black lace, are ‘six 
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ward a thick roll, as shown 
by Fig. 4, twist the strand several 
limes, fasten it to the roll, and ar- 
range the ends in curls, as shown 
by the illustration. Now take the 
middle part of the hair, which was 
previously left, crimp it slightly, 
and then, without parting it, comb 
it back, and fasten it to the rolls 
with a small comb. Arrange this 
hair in loops on the middle of the 
head, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, 
fasten these to the rolls, and ar- 
range the ends in curls. If the 
natural hair is not long and heavy 
enough, fulse braids and curls 
must be used. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Harr crimexp 
AND CURLED. For this style the 
back hair must be crimped. ‘To 
do this, after dividing it in a line 
with the arrange it in several 
small braids (see Fi, ), and put 
tip the ends papers, 
as they a fterward arranged in 
curls. Part the front hair on the 
left side and pat it up in. papers, 
In arranging the hair under the 
braids comb the h: ith a coarse 
comb, so as to make it very way 
and arr e the ends in curls, 
the neck comb the back hair up- 




































inches wide. On the shoulder and f fe : , ; i 
at the end of the front and back ‘ E z with Biack : ward, and tie a velvet ribbon 
of the waist they are arranged in : Lack Brereies. > around the head, arranging it in 


a bow on the front of the head. 
‘This ribbon holds up the back 

so that it can not lie on the 
neck, Comb the front hair back, 


a few pleats, and at the shoulders 
in a loop which falls over the back. 
At the back of the waist the ends 
of the bretelles are arranged ina 












Fig. 8.—Hiau-nes 










D Brovse wirn Brack 


‘ig. 2.—Hicu-Neckep Brovuse wit F 
Hig. High eae ELLES,—FRronv. 


Brack Lace Brerecies.--Back. 


and arrange in a dia- 
dem over small rolls, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, “Roll up 
the ends of the front 
hair so as to form 
puffs, and cover the 
parting of the front 
and back hair with 
these; fasten them 
With fine hair-pins. 


Foot-Stool with Warm- 
ing-Pan, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 41. 
Tris foot-stool con- 
ists of a plain willow 
ty Which must be 
and round, and \ 
he furnished with a 
cover Cover the 
Ker and did, first. 
on the outside and in- 
side with strong gray. — : : 
Jinen, and then on the — Fig. 2.—Satiy Srrren 
inside with ved eash- ~Mrpanrion ror Wan 
mere. which is quilt Pockers, Norr-Booxs, 
ed over cotton bat- Pre. 
ting in diamonds, 
Cover the seams made by joining the parts 
with coarse red woolen cord. Fig. 2 shows 
the basket open, ‘Lhe basket is trimmed 
with th vitlles—the upper and under 


sash with loops wind * 
short ends. — Ro- 
settes of black gros 
grain ribbon trim 
the  bretelles, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Satin Stitch 
Medallions for 
Pockets, , 
Note-Books, etc., Figs. 
land 2. 

























































‘Tnese pretty designs are 
worked on colored satin 
or silk in satin stitch, 
with several shades of 
silk twist of the same 
color as the founda- 
tion, and may be used 
for ornamenting wall 
pockets, letter racks. 
note-books, ete, 


Fig. 1.—Satiy Sriren > Embroideréd Cloth’ 
MEDALLION For Watt lipper, Figs. 1-3. 
Pockets, Notr-Booxs, Tus slipper is of 
BTC, fawn-colored cloth, 
and is embroidered 
with several shades of brown silk twist, ‘The 
original is lined with brown silk and cotton 
batting, quilted together and bound with 
brown silk ribbon, Figs. 2 and # give 







































































































































































































































































































































: rutlles fred cloth, and the middle 
the design; but the contours of the de- rutile of shite h of the ruflles is 
sign can not he used as a pattern, as two inch fifths wide, and 






the slipper must be cut to fit the foot, 
‘The design is worked in diagonal 
half-polka stitch, knotted stitch, 
satin stitch, hack stitch, and point 
Russe. 






































is ornamented with appliqué figures 
of black velvet and white, with gold 
and steel beads, and point Russe 
embroidery; the under edges are 
eut in seallops, and the ruffles 
are sewed on the linen in such 
2) manner that one refile eov- 
ers the seam made hy sewing 
on the other. On the top 
of the cover arrange a flat 
cushion, which is edged 
with a pleated ruffle of 
white cloth; cover the 







































































Hair-Dressing for Young 
Girls, Figs. 1-5, 

See illustrations on page 41, 
Figs. 1-3.—Harr ty Curts 
AND Br Divide the 
back hair from the front 
on a line with the ear, 
Part the back hair in the scam made by sewing 
middle, and arrange each = : fF pe = on this rufle with a 
half in a three-strand = Es % = piece of red cloth eut 
braid (see illustration, y = in scallops, which 
Fig. 3). Part each must lie smoothly 
side of the front hair on the cushion, 
about two — inches On the middle of 
oe the middle of the cushion sew 
the head. Leave a star made 
the middle part of of white cloth, 
the hair alone for which is orna- 
thepresent. Comb ‘ mented = with 
the remaining hair . embroidery in 

of each-side np- . Fig. 2.—Enproivery Desiex ror Frost oF SLippen. * 
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the manner above described, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Fasten ring on the cover. A button and cord luop 
serve to close the basket. ‘The basket may also be 
covered with cloth set on plain or with tapestry-work. 


Calendar Frame in Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tus calendar frame, which is shown in full size 
in the illustration, is worked in bead satin stiteh on 
black velvet. ‘lo make the frame draw the design 
on thick card-board, and then cut out the card- 
board, following the outlines of the design. Paste 
n piece of black velvet of the shape of the frame on 
8 corresponding piece of card-board with mucilage, 


paste the design cut out of card-board 
on the black velvet, and cover the 
figures of the design with small beads 
in bead satin stitch. . To do this in- 











Fig. 3.—M ROP ARRANGING sert the needle with the working 
Curis axp Brirms,—[See Figs. thread in the velvet on the under 
land 2.! silo close in front of the outline of 





the figure worked, draw it up through 
the velvet, take np a suftici -ut number of beads, insert the needle in the velvet 
on the upper side of the work close beliind the outline of the design, draw the 
thread down through the velvet, and continue in this manner, ‘The stitches 
must be worked evenly, and come close beside each other, Work, first, the 
inner straight edge of the 
frame, and then the arabesque 
figures, After completing the 
embroidery eut away the vel- 
vet along the inner straight 
outline of the frame and ih: 
outer scalloped outline, let- 
ting the velvet pre about 
two-fifths of an inch beyond 
the edges. In the velvet 
edges thus formed cut short 
diagonal slits a little way 
apart, turn down the edge 
on the under side, and paste 
them down there, Taste 
calendar printed oneard-bonrd 
on the under side of the frame, 
and cover, both the frame and 
the calendar with white mus- 
lin or paper on the under side. 
A brass ring fastened to the 























serves to hang it up. 
Fig. 1.—Foor-Stoon wrrin W \iine-P as 












hig. }.--Hair ms Curis any Brarps. 
Bacw.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 4.—I\rm orm 
[See Fi 


under side of the calendar by means of a band 


Ores. Bead Lamp-Chitaney Cover. 


For this lamp-chimney cover a round plate of 





glass an inch and four-fifths in din 
in diameter has been cut, is required, to: with a brass wire ring on 
which sixteen red beads (colored bone) ave string, and one on which thirty 
two red beads are strung. The small ring must correspond in cireumfer- 
ence to the inner edge of the 
glass plate, and the large ring 

to the onter edge. The beads 
must not be too closely strung. 
Besides this string rather large 
crystal beads on a brass wire 
ring, corresponding in lengtl 

to the outer edge of the glass 
plate. Lay the rings with red 
beads on the plate, one on the 
inner, and one on the outer 
edge; hold the crystal bead 
ring to the under side of the 
outer edge of the plate, and in 
this position join the rings with 

the plate ‘as follows: Fasten 
the working thread (coarse lin- 

en) on the wire of the crystal 
bead ring, pass it through a 
bead of the latter, * take up 

© sufficient number of small 
crystal beads to cover two inch- 2 
es and three-qnarters of the 
working thread, pass the latter & 
through the opening in the 
plate and back to the same 
point of the crystal bead ring. 

The bead loop thus formed 
must come between two red 
beads of the large and two red 
beads of the small ring. Now 
pass the working thread once 
around the wire of the crystal 
bead ring, pass it through the 
next bead of the same, take np 
five of the larger crystal beads, 

one red bead, five of the larger 
¢rystal beads, pass the thread 
through the sixth following 
bead of the crystal ring, and 
repeat from - The ad 
loops must _alivays be divided 

by one red bead’ of the small 
ring atid two red beads of the 
large yifig.* In connection with * 
the small seallops of the outer 
@ige work, as shown by the 
illustration, first, a round of 












neter, out of the middle of which a round piece an inch and a fifth 





Foot-Stoon with 
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ystal beads and red beads, and then a round of long 
twisted scallops with the same sizes of beads, 








BOOKS AS REMEDIAL AGENTS. 


NCE upon a sea voyage, slowly recovering from 

a severe illness, I derived infinite consolation 
from reading Dickens's ‘‘ American Notes.” I re- 
member that one evening I was reading this book by 
the light of the “swing lamp” over my couch, when 
my long, pale, worn face suddenly puckered up with 
laughter. I had not laughed for a long time. And 
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[Ro OF CRIMPING AND 
evittine Harr.—[See Fig. 4.] 
yet it was not much that made me 
lay dewn the book to give full vent 
to my enjoyment of the Judicrous. 
Ican not quoie the exact words of 
the passage; but the substance of 
it was to the effect that Mr. Dic 
ens, while traveling in America, 
had been abruptly broken in upon : 
by a fellow-passenger with 1 discourse upon castor-oil; whereon the wr 
observed that it was the first time to his knowledge that this useful medic 
had been used as a ‘conversational aperient.” As I was yery familiar just 
at that time of my life with the useful medicine in question, I have no donbt 
that the incident made a 
stronger impression on my 
mind than it would have done 
in any other circumstances, 
Certainly it was a eachinna- 
tory aperient tome. But the 
delights of the book were by 
no means confined to thi: 
other choice passages. 
snbstantial pleasure was in 
traveling through a strange 
country with such a p 
companion. I have never 
thonght that in what is called 
the ‘* management of the sick- 
vom”? sifficient value has been 
attachied to books as important 
curative agencies. ‘There is 
some change observable, in 
J this respect, in the present 
day; for the reign of good 
sense has commenced, and with the admission of 
fresh air, and the repndiation of blood-letting, the 
sanitary influences of amusement have come to be 
better unferstood. . The first thing of all for the Beap Lamp-Crry 
invalid i& to cease from dwelling on his ailments, 
to shake off the environments of the sick-room, to imbibe freely the great tonic of hope, and to 
live in a world of future enjoyment. Pleasantly written books of trave' 
> in these respects, the best stimulants in the world, ‘They carry a m: 
strange places, surround him with new circumstances, and help him to build 
eastles in the air, of which he is 
to be the delighted ocenpant. 
Even a map is a great help to a 
sick man to lift him out of him- 
self. I have often begniled the 
time by projecting journeys, at 
home ‘and abroad, in search of 
health, which, when the oppor- 
tunity has come, have, of course, 
never been realized. But it has 
done me a deal of good to think 
of them. 





Front anp Stpe.—{See Fig. 1.} 
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LETTERS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


A S for letters to our children, 
whether young or grown 
up, in the country or city, both 
for them and for us, the more 
% frequently we write the better, 
y A lad at school or a youth at 
college, a sailor on board ship or 
n young clerk in a counting- 
house, a daughter who is a wife 
as well as a child, a son whose 
own children in his own home 
explain a father’s love and point 
a father’s duties, are always the 
better for being happily and pe- 
riodically reminded that there 
are old ties as well as new, blood 
relations as well as social, that a 
parent's love is worth more than 
a stranger’s good - nature, and 
that there is one home in the 
world where the door is ever 
flung wide to receive them, and 
sure never to be shut except to 
profligacy or dishonor. 

It is likely enough that a 
school-boy may not mach care 
for a very long letter, but it is 
an immense mortification when 
no one writes to him; and the 
worst kind of hardening that ean 
happen to a boy's nature is that 
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being despised. But if we mean our letters to 
be read, we must make them readable by writing 
of what will interest them—the rabbits and the 
ponies, or the trout in the brook. Many a let- 
ter from home, just because it looks dull to be- 
gin with, is hastily stuffed into the pocket to be 
rend at a convenient moment, only to be ruth- 
lessly used, before the day is half over, to light 
a fire with, or to weight a kite’s tail. Whatever 
we say about religion should be brief, natural, 
pointed, and tender. Perhaps, for most boys up 
to acertain age, the pith of religious advice may 
ordinarily be comprised in these four sentences : 


‘* Always speak the truth, Be sure to read your , 


Bible on Sundays. Do and read and say no- 
thing you would be ashamed to tell your mother 
of. And never forget your prayers.” 





ONLY THE BABY. 


Tuer have only lost the baby, 
The little, little one, 

Who came when the April blossoms 
Were smiling to the sun! 

As frail and sweet as a flower 
The wind might blow away, 

It grew in the golden sunshine 
While April wore to May. 





Then Summer brought her roees, 
Her butterflies and bees, 

And her birds to sing for the baby, 
Up in the rocking trees. 

“No bud in all the garden, 
No birdling in the nest, 

Is half so sweet,” cried the mother, 
“As the baby on my breast.” 


Such hopes as hovered o’er it, 
Such happy dreams as wove 
Their silver-threaded fancies 
‘Through the mother's brooding love! 
Though all were dear and dearest, 
Yet were their fond hearts sét 
On the tiny, helpless darling, 
The precious household pet. 


Now by the snowy ribbon 
That flutters from the door, 
By windows closed and curtained, 
Lest the merry sun in pour, 
I know that ‘mid the shadows 
Of a dim and darkened room 
‘They are weeping o'er the broken bud 
That never more may bloom. 


‘Wee hands like crumpled rose-leaves, 
Restless and round and fair, 

Are folded fast on the little breast, 
As still as a saint's at prayer! 

And through her grief the mother 
Shivers with sudden pain, 

That the angels first shall see them © 
Restless and round again. 


Ah me! a little baby 

Leaves an aching blank of space, 
‘When God stoops down and takes it 

From an earthly dwelling-place! 
Speak by-and-by of heaven: 

For the shadowed home to-day, ~ 
A flower, a kiss, a silent tear, 

And softly come.away ! 





FERNERIES. 

'O those whose circumstances forbid the 
pleasures of a green-house or conservatory 
a cheap and beautiful resource can be had in a 
fernery or Wardian case. In this many plants, 
but especially ferns, can be grown in any common 
sitting-room, as the principle upon which they 
are constructed obviates the difficulties to snc- 
cessful plant-growing arising from the aridity 
of the atmosphere of our dwellings, deposits of 
dust, and the frequently escaping gases from 
stoves and heaters, particularly when anthracite 

coal is used as fuel. 

In constructing such # case, first provide a 
table of suitable size to put into the window re- 
cesses of the room; then have a box or frame 
without any bottom, about seven or eight inches 
deep, of any desired size, well dove-tailed togeth- 
er at the corners. The thickness of the buards 
of which it is made should be 1} or 14 inches ; 
into this good stout astragal bars for holding the 

nes of glass should be framed, and surmounted 
by a flat or, better, double-pitched roof of glass. 
A door should be provided on one side for af- 
fording access to the plants inside without lifting 
the case off the tray containing the plants. 

‘This tray should be made of wood, of the same 
depth as the box or case, well dove-tailed at the 
corners, and with a good stout bottom ; it should 
be just large enough to let the glass case fit over 
it easily. In the centre of the bottom a hole 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
should be bored, and a tin or leaden tube insert- 
ed of sufficient length to pass through and project 
about an inch below the top of the table, into 
which a corresponding hole should be bored, 
the object being to atford proper drainage to the 
plants, Put into this tray about an inch of drain- 
age material, such as small pebbles, small bits of 
charcoal, broken brickbats, or similar materials ; 
upon this put sufficient compost to fill it up to 
the top, pressing and shaking it down firmly. 
This compost should be composed of one-half 
fresh loam from a pasture field, and one-half 
leaf mould such as is found in dry woods, to 
which may be added a little coarse sand. In 
this plant your ferns; then give them a good 
watering, 80 that the water will run out at the 
tube in the bottom; then place it on the table, 
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put the glass case over it, whecl it into the win- 


dow recess, and let the plants have as much 
light as possible. 

‘The after management consists in keeping the 
case closely shut, only opening the door for an 
hour or two once or twice a week to change the 
air inside, and being careful to see that the plants 
do not become dry. ‘They will seldom need wa- 
tering more than once in two weeks or a month, 
according to the season of the vear; of course, 
in summer time they will need it oftener than 
they do in winter, 

It will add very much to the beauty of the 
fernery to construct it as a little rockery. For 
this purpose select sharp-pointed, jagged, or an- 
gular pieces of stone; such pieces as are found on 
the borders of brooks, or in moist, shady }.1aces, 
are very suitable, as they are generally covered 
with lichens or similar vegetation. These pieces 
of stone may be arranged to suit the taste of the 
cultivator ; they shonld be built up from the bot- 
tom of the tray, the soil being well intermixed 
with them, and packed firmly into the inter- 
stices of the stones, the whole being built up 
above the level of the top of the tray, either 
rounding, angularly, or irregularly, so as to give 
it a grotesque appearance. ‘I'he ferns should be 
planted in the soil filled into the interstices of 
the stones; they are very fond of having stones, 
especially if porous, upon which to fasten their 
roots, as the coolness and regularity of moisture 
are very favorable to their growth. 

As a general rule our native ferns are decidu- 
ous; that is, they shed their leaves in the autumn 
and do not start into growth again until spring ; 
consequently they are not suited for winter use ; 
we must therefore use exotic ferns for our pur- 
pose. These can be readily obtained of any 
leading florist, as they grow them by the hun- 
dreds or thousands for filling hanging-baskets. 
In selecting them choose those with fine, delicate 





tional things; so that we hear of none but vo- 
calists in Italy, none at all in Russia, none in 
Denmark, few in Sweden, Sefiora Carolina Per- 
ry in Spain, Madame Sand, Rosa Bonheur, Ma- 
dame Girardin, and but one or two others in 
France, while in England and in America we 
have a swarm. 

Not to enumerate the dead, nor those whose 
talent is of doubtful desirability, we have, in En- 
gland, Mrs, Lewes (George Eliot), Mrs. Craik, 
Miss Ingelow, Miss Cobbe—a woman whose 
magnificent mind searches among vast infini- 
tudes with telescopic power, and among the be- 
gionings of thoughts and things with microscopic 
minuteness—and added to these a myriad of less- 
er lights, such as the Edwardses, Annie ‘'hom- 
as, Miss Thackeray, and actresses, musicians, 
editresses, painters, and sculptresses by the score; 
while in America our array is scarcely inferior— 
comprising such names in literature as those of 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Child, Grace Greenwood, Anne 
Crane, Helen Hunt, Mrs. Calhoun, Mrs. Howe, 
the Carys, the Warners; in the drama, as those 
of Mrs. Bowers, Matilda Heron, Charlotte Cush- 
man; as Anne Brewster, in musical criticism ; a8 
Emily Andrews, said to be unsurpassed in flower- 
painting by any water-colorist in the world; as 

jora Freeman, Miss Lander, Miss Stebbins, 
Edmonia Lewis, Margaret Foley, in sculpture; 
and others, to name whom would make merely a 
bewildering category. 

There is something very suggestive in this, 
with the fact that in the preceding generations 
there were no such numbers, and that this sud- 
den enrollment of names is due to the loosening 
of those shackles with which women have been 
fettered since time began, the opening of new 
avenues, the withering of slavish instincts. And 
if so many have already arisen with their lamps 
trimmed and burning, one is led to ask what 
may be expected in the future, and to look at 


PARLOR FERNERY. 


foliage. Such ferns as the Stag’s-horn Fern, and 
other similar strong-growing sorts, attain too 
large a size for a fern case, unless it is very large, 
in which case it is apt to be unwieldy. Inter- 
mixed with the ferns many species of Lycopo- 
diums and many of our beautiful mosses may be 
grown; and by judicious selection and arrange- 
ment a most charming adornment for our homes 
may be made. © 

Some species of ferns have most beautifully 
variegated foliage, others again, as the Golden 
Fern and the Silver Fern, are dusted over with 
silvery white or golden yellow dust, and are 
among the most exquisitely beautiful things in 
nature; the variegated varieties should not be 
exposed to severe sunlight, as it injures their fo- 
liage, and the powdered ones should not be wa- 
tered over the foliage, as it destroys the powdery 
substance that gives them their beanty, and is 
very apt to kill them outright. 

Seeds of many species may be purchased of 
onr principal seedsmen, and all that is required 
to raise them is to strew the seeds over the soil 
or stones in the fernery, keeping it close and 
moderately moist. The soil should be packed 
quite hard before the seeds are sown; they must 
not be covered with soil; sometimes a slight 
sprinkling of moss is of service. A selection 
of plants of two dozen varieties, suitable for our 
purposes, can be had of almost any nursery-man 
for fonr or five dollars, and would be quite suffi- 
cient to fill an ordinary-sized case. 





SOME AMERICAN YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


EERHAPS there is no race, since the old Hel- 
lenic race fell into dust, that can boast so 
brilliant an array of what is called feminine tal- 
ent as our own. In most others the efforts of 
women receive such small enconragement as to 
make distinguished names among them excep- 








the new generation with redoubled interest ; and 
foremost among its members we find some half 
score of young women; of whom we propose to 
give the reader a slight sketch. 


ANNA DICKINSON. 


Miss Dickinson has been heard too generali; 
in the coantry to make an analysis of her powers 
necessary, for nearly every one has already felt 
and acknowledged them. She began her career 
as a speaker in her sixteenth year, at one of the 
outdoor Friends’ meetings in the neighborhoov. 
that Bayard Taylor has described as Kenneth 
Square, and the effect of her words was so marked 
and vivid that she has never again been suffered 
to be silent. Her father was a literary man, a 
teacher and public speaker, earnestly enlisted in 
the anti-slavery contest and between him and 
the poet Whittier a warm friendship existed until 
interrapted by his early death. Probably his 
daughter inherits many of his qualities, enriched 
by 2 poetic warmth of nature from her mother, a 
native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. An 
orator who followed Miss Dickinson on her 
course through the States of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut at the opening of the war, and 
when her genius first began to find expression, 
describes the scenes he met as something too 
wonderful for belief ; every place he entered was 
aflame with enthusiasm over her and the cause 
she advocated to them; men, women, and chil- 
dren were in an ecstasy of excitement; they 
called her a new Jeanne d'Arc, a messenger from 
heaven, a pythoness ; they crowded round her as 
men never crowded round woman before, not 
even when they crowned Corinna at the Capitol. 
She had a conqnering march from one end of the 
States to the other; she had the last two nights 
of the campaign given her in their capital cities ; 
and she undoubtedly saved the States to the Re- 

blican party at a time when their loss would 
Fae been vital, and when the opposition in the 
struggle was made by the most able orators and 
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statesmen of the Democrats. It is a great ex- 
perience to hear one of Anna Dickinson's lectures 
in some metropolis, where thousands of people 
crowd platform, floor, and balconies to the ceil- 
ing, and hang breathless on her words, fired to 
rapture and melted to tears; but her lyceum lec- 
tures are by no means to be compared to her 
extempore speaking—there the live coal has 
touched her lips, fire has fallen on them from the 
akies, and no priestess was ever more inspired. 

No living woman ever figured insuch a triumphal 
scene as that of the Southern Convention in Phil- 
adelphia, when the weeping delegates thronged 
round her, pinning their badges on her dress ; or 
when in the House of Representatives, surround- 
ed by the dignitaries of the nation, she upbraided 
the President to his face, and urged him to the 
work of emancipation ; or that on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, when wandering about the spot, 

with its graves, its rude records, its bones bleach- 
ing in crannies of the rock, had wrought her toa 
white heat, and thousands of the rebel prisoners 

there, permitted to listen to her speech, surged 
forward with oaths and protestations, kissing the_ 
old flag, and swearing they would never more 

life their hands against it, 

Miss Dickinson is the possessor of extraordi- 
Nary personal beauty, made up as it is of fie 
features, a skin with the clear, creamy, and rud- 
dy tints of the perfect tea-rose, black curling 
hair, dazzling teeth, and eyes like rothing eo 
rouch as the aqua-marine jewel, at once soft and 
brilliant to the last degree. She arrays this 
beauty after a style of quaint picturesqueness, 
never affronting fashion, but never subservient 
toit. In her habits she is nice and methodicas, 
as the darlings of fortune seldom are, and she 
is further characterized by a generosity more 
than prodigal. It is plainly neither the strong- 
minded woman nor the agitator one hears in 
listening to her, but genius anointed to speak. 


KATE FIELD. 


Quite the contrast to any other public speaker 
of her sex, in appearance, is Kate Field—rather 
plump, blonde, with light brown hair falling in 
natural waves and rings from her comb. with great 
wide-open gray eyes, with lovely lips, and teeth 
like pearl-seed ; a mouth always full of sarcastic 
witticisms, but hands always ready for kind 
deeds. Miss Field is the only child of a jour- 
nalist and actor, whose untimely loss was much 
regretted. Since his death her mother—a noble 
and brilliant woman—has devoted herself to the 
daughter, and she has been thoroughly cducated, 
having studied with the best instructors both in 
America and Eorope. While in Florence she 
was the pet of the Brownings, the Trollopes, 
and of Walter Savage i.andor; and since her 
return, and her recovery frum the ill health of 
some years, she has won an enviable reputation 
in literature, and is now just entering the lec- 
ture field, where her successes of last winter in- 
vite her to still farther achievements, A more 
interesting scene is seldom enjoyed than that of 
her recent lecture at the Globe Theatre, in Bos- 
tor, where the charming auditorium was filled 
with the élite of culture and art; and Miss 
Field, dressed with elegant simplicity in blue 
and white, and holding a crimson-covered book, 
read her lecture on Dickens, surronnded by the 
flowers with which friends had decorated the 
little drawing-room scene behind her; and the 
whole thing seeming like something out of French 
salons and the Hétel Rambouillet. Miss Field 
is the possessor of a fine voice for speaking, 
having an almost unprecedented gamut of tones 
and inflections. She is also a very finished mu- 
sician, a fine amateur performer on the stage ut 
private theatricals, and her summers at Newport 
have rendered her nearly as famous a boat-wo- 
man as Ida Lewis herself; with all which she 
maintains her feminine charm unbroken. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Tt has aiways been used as a reproach to the 
United Sta‘es that the last and best of the arts 
had no abode in them, few worshipers, priests, 
or prophets; and it was reserved for Adelina 
Patti and Lonise Kellogg to take the reproach 
Srom us—the first of foreign extraction and affilia- 
tion, indeed, but the latter a child of our own 
soil and traditions, born during the temporary so- 
jourt in the South of her parents, whose nativity 
and residence were in New England, as were those 
of their ancestors before them for generations. 
Miss Kellogg's musical development has been re- 
markable, and has dated from herinfancy. When 
but nine months old, and yet in arms, she essayed 
to sing a tune that had pleased her baby fancy, 
and accomplishing the first part, but failing to 
turn it correctly, she stopped, and was not heard 
to attempt it again till just before the completion 
of the year, when she broke out in a triumph, 
and sang the whole air through. At two years 
old certain songs would occasion her showers of 
happy tears, and some other music was not to be 
played or sung in the house on account of the 
nervous paroxysms into which it threw her. Her 
musical ear, also, has always been of the finest. 
She was not three years old when, some one 
touching the keys of the piano and asking their 
names, unseen, the little Louise cried out from an 
adjoining room, where, of course, the key-board 
was invisible to her also, ‘‘ I know what that is, 
mamma; it’s the little white onc between the two 
black ones,” which it was; and something al- 
ways to be noticed in her singing is an absolute 
precision of tone ; no feeling after the note, as so 
often is the case, but the pure and perfect thing 
struck on the instant. Long before she knew 
her letters she could read music easily, and in 
fact she has no knowledge of how or when she ac- 

uired the art, never being able to remember a 
time when she was not mistress of all the sym- 
bols of the divine art. Her voice is a mezzo- 
soprano of great range and sweetness, perhaps 
not so effective on the middle notes as on the 
upper and lower ones, yet of wondrous strength 
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and purity; and nothing can surpass the clear 
rich trills, like those shaken down from svine 
bird singing in the mid-heavens. Miss Kellogg's 
execution is said to be unexcelled, and her mu- 
sical conscience is something unrivaled ; after 
every triumph in song she says to herself or her 
mother, ‘‘ But better next time.” She has also 
much dramatic ability, and the Germans have 
complimented her Marguerite as being the only 
real Gretchen among all the pretenders. Pos- 
sessed of a prodigious memory, and always up, 
not only in her own part, but in the whole opera, 
she is rumored to have a remarkable power over 
the other players on the operatic stage with her, 
conducting a large measure of the performance, 
as one might say, herself—prompting, bringing 
wanderers back to the key, silently suggesting 
action, and holding every body as near the mark 
as his or her own defective talent allows. ‘Ihis 
is something unexampled, not only for its en- 
thusiasm, but for its unselfish devotion to art in 
the desire of perfection for the whole perform- 
ance, rather than success for herself that shall 
eclipse the rest; and in remarkable contrast, we 
have heard it said of a rivaling diva that it was 
with great difficulty that that little lady learned 
her own réle, requiring it to be repeated to her 
a hundred times before her ear or her memory 
received impression. 

Miss Kellogg comes of quite a peculiar family ; 
her father is an inventor of no small merit, though 
sharing the ill fortune of most inventors, and 
seeing other people acquire wealth by the labors 
of his own brain; one of her grand-parents was 
famous for his mathematical attainments, and a 
grandmother, still living, is an excellent violinist, 
and used formerly in the beginning of the cot- 
ton manufacture to superintend the erection in 
large mills of a very valuable invention of her 
own; and thus may be seen another argument 
in favor of that idea that music is the sublima- 
tion and idealism of mathematics. Miss Kel- 
logg’s mother is certainly one of the most nota- 
ble women in the country—atill young, good, 
kind, and wise, she sings a little, plays a little, 
paints a little, models a little, and does all well, 

“She attended personally to the education of 
Louise, was her instructor in much, has been 
her constant confidante, companion, and man- 
ager, designs all her costumes, superintends her 
dressing, stands always behind the scenes with a 
wrap ready to fold round her as she leaves the 
stage—having never yet seen her from the front— 
and shielding her always as carefully as a daugh- 
ter could be shielded in a mother’s drawing-room 
—a daughter, in this case, well repaying the care 
by affection, uprightness, and rare intelligence. 
Miss Kellogg's stage wardrobe and jewels are 
very rich and elegant; among the latter is an 
antique crown of amethysts set in a fragile work- 
manship of gold filigrane, which she wears in 
“L’Etoile da Nord,” and to which a romantic 
history is attached. She returned from her brief 
European tour and musical success laden with 
exquisite and costly gifts from princes, dukes, 
and duchesses, unspoiled by all the flattery she 
received, though doubtless well enough pleased 
by the enthusiastic praise with which the savage 
and incorruptible Davidson of the Zimes greeted 
her. Her voice was enriched by rest and change 
of climate, and we have reason to expect distin- 
guished conquests from her in the future, shed- 
ding a part of their glory on all her countrymen 
and women. In her face Miss Kellogg bears a 
striking resemblance to the actress Rachel, owing 
to the shape of her features and her dark and 
deep-set eyes ; but her happy open smile and her 
changing color give her a luxuriance of woman- 
ly beauty to which the slim Hebrew, classic and 
white and lustrous as a statue, was a stranger. 
In manner she is exceedingly nervous, self-for- 
getful, and never in repose, but constantly vi- 
brating to the influences about her. 


ANNE WHITNEY. 

It will not be considered a rash statement by 
those who have studied her slender volume, issued 
ten years since, to say that Anne Whitney has 
written some poems unexcelled by any woman 
of modern times. Mrs. Browning's genius was 
ef an entirely different type, and although Miss 
Whitney’s is as essentially womanly as hers, it 
is the womanhood of the future by which it is 
to be measured. Such poems as “Camille,” the 

- “Last Dream,” the “ Hymn to the Sea,” and 
the sonnets to “Night” and to “‘ Beauty,” for 
power, for music, for imagination, and all delight, 
are certainly among those classic things that since 
the days of Sappho only men have written, and 
very fewof them. Miss Whitney has, within the 
few past years, turned her attention to scalpture, 
and after exhibition of a striking statue, called 
“‘ Africa,” representing the gross mother of a 
race throwing off the skin of the brute that has 
wrapped her, and rising from her sleep with a 
face in which the soul is just awaking, she went 
to Rome to pursue her studies, and has but just 
arrived home. In the volumes of Fredrika 
Bremer, recording her visit and experiences 
here, Miss Whitney is frequently mentioned. 
She is a very handsome and graceful woman, 
with dark curling hair, eagle-black eyes, fine 
features, and a noble carriage of the head, full 
of conscious strength. 


VINNIE REAM. 


In the basement of the splendid Capitol build- 
ing, in some low rooms reached throngh arches 
of heavy masonry—rooms full of sunshine, vines, 
flowers, and birds—Vinnie Ream used to busy 
herself with her potter's clay. Any thing more 
Pictureeque than her appearance could hardly be 
imagined—a tiny creature in a tunic that half hid 
her shape, her black eyes dancing, her teeth spark- 
ling, her long black hair streaming far down her 
back, and twisted abont turbanwise with an azure 
gauze scarf, she flitted about among the count- 
Jess busts and fauitlese likenesses of Senators and 
Representatives, and the colossal plaster cast of 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the statue of Lincoln, like a bird herself, Spright- | progress in JTarper's Monthly—stories which have 


ly in all her conversation, with sentiment for this 
one and jests for that one, now a whistle to the 
canaries, now an absent-minded bit of song, now 
holding a turtle-dove on her shou'der with its 
bill between her scarlet lips, she was a fascina- 
ting sight to those that thronged to see her all 
day long, beside her bass-reliefs, medallions, de- 
signs for fountains and monuments, her hang- 
ing baskets, her harp, and guitar. Her room 
has been vacant this year and more; but we 
hear that rhe has just returned from Italy with 
her accomplished work, and do not doubt that it 
is every way worthy of its subject. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


Altogether the wittiest and brightest essayist 
to be found among the magazines is Gail Ham- 


ilton, but her writings are too popular and well: 


known to need either praise or criticism. Full 
of high principle, delicate appreciatioa, and a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, her beliefs, preju- 
dices, and characteristics being of the strongest, 
she is the most original, interesting, and amusing 
of people, as well as one of the pleasantest com- 
panions in existence. Perhaps, as she so sedu- 
lously maintains herself with pleasing self-delu- 
sion under a pseudonym, the public have no right 
to be told that her name is Mary A. Dodge; 
but the fact became, of course, generally known 
last winter during her residence in Washington, 
at the house of her cousin Mrs. Speaker Blaine, 
where she constantly met the chief dramatis per- 
sone: of the political world, and was one of the 
great attractions of a brilliant house. She had 
lived in Washington before, when connected with 
the National Era, under Dr. Bailey's charge, dur- 
ing the dark and troublous days of the Abolition- 
ista, and it must have been peculiarly interesting 
to her to return and see her views and her friends 
in the ascendant, and the king having his own 
again, Without possessing personal beauty, Gail 
Hamilton’s appearance is very pleasing, she be- 
ing of medium height, and having bright waving 
hair, gray eyes, a complexion clear and rosy as a 
child’s, and a kindly smile displaying dimples 
and fanltless teeth. All those who know her 
learn that her writings area transcript of herself— 
ar bright, as incisive, as warm, and as tender— 
always maintaining her own rights, and yielding 
her opponents theirs; but, justice being done, 
generous and charitable to an excess: a tropical 
temperament plowed up and harrowed by New 
England theology. 


STORY AND SONG WRITERS, 


Story-writers have received new encourage- 
ment within the last dozen years of flourishing 
periodicals, and queen among theni all is Rose 
Terry, of Hartford, Connecticut. Her stories 
first appeared in the old Putnam, nearly twenty 

ears ago; and although she seems to write but 
ittle now, yet in that little her pen is as potent 
a wand of witchcraft as of old. Her writings 
have never been collected, but if they were they 
w6uld be found full of intimite knowledge of hu- 
man nature, of rich and racy flavor, and abund- 
ant humor, never degenerating into any shadow 
of coarseness. On her pages are sentences that 
are pictures, and of fanciful and poetic- 
al beauty that lift the reader's soul to their own 
level. ‘iss Terry is the prototype of much of 
the story-writing of the country, having called 
forth a host of imitators; and we believe she is 
also entitled to the credit of having originated 
the Bret Harte style of thing, in some two or 
three ballads of border life. She is said to be 
tall, dark, and thin, and to be the owner of very 
attractive conversational powers. + 

Of quite a different school is Nora Perry, the 
author of some delightful tales in Harper's and 
elsewhere. None of these, though, are so fine as 
her lyrics are. Some of her songs sing them- 
selves, and they are scattered by her careless 
hand all over the land, and are copied every 
where, with so little hint of their authorship that 
if you see a fine bit printed any where anony- 
mously you may be safe in attributing it to her. 
She is a little yellow-haired body, whose French 
and Irish blood gives color to every word and 
deed. She lives in Providence, and at present 
is said to be connected with journalizing in that 
city. She dashes off her stories with one draft, 
but retouches her verses like an artist. 

Mary Prescott is another story-writer of unus- 
ual excellence, her stories manifesting great love 
of beauty, and power of describing it, having more 
than common strength of construction, and a di- 
alogue overflowing with wit. As in the preced- 
ing case, though, her greatest power lies in her 
verses, and she has sung us a score of songs as 
sweet as any thing to be found in fugitive poetry. 
Miss Prescott is tall, graceful, and slender, very 
fair, and not otherwise remarkable personally 
than as the possession of a fine profile, clear as 
a coin’s, may make her. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, of Boston, 
ought certainly to be remembered in this enumer- 
ation, for her stories possess a uniform charm of 
truth and reality. A keen observer, and a con- 
scientious recorder, if she could spare time from 
her social duties we might expect from her nov- 
els of fine photographic detail, like Anthony 'Trol- 
lope’s, novels holding up a faithful mirror to dail 
American life. She is a tall, handsomely devel- 
oped woman, speaking with an extraordinarily 
sweet voice; her delightful house is famous for 
its hospitality, and for the lunches attended by 
literary and artistic ladies of her acquaintance. 
Of late Mrs. Moulton has given us very gratify- 
ing reports of the meetings of the Radical Club, 
the Woman's Club, and other kindred associa- 
tions in the city of her residence. Her manu- 
scriptis extremely neat, written like copper-plate, 
once for all without blot or erasure, 

Another story-writer, to whom America has 
the right to make some claim, is Mrs. Fanny 
Ternan Trollope, the author of ‘‘ Aunt Marga- 
ret’s Trouble,” and of ‘*Anne Furness,” now in 


constantly been attributed to the daughter of 
Mr. Dickens, probably owing to the intimacy of 
their writer with that young lady, and to Mr. 
Dickens's kind encouragement of them in his own 
publication. Their writer, though passing her 
ron in England and in Continental travel, was 

rn in Philadelphia, in this country, during the 
stay there of her mother, once an actress very 
distinguished in the annals of the stage for her 
brilliant rendition of such parts as Beatrice and 
Rosalind. Mrs. ‘Trollope is a brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed young lady, much more than ordina- 
rily prepossessing ; she has great musical attain- 
ments, and is the wife of T. Adolphus Trollope, 
of Florence, Italy, himself the author of some 
very exquisite stories of Italian life. 





HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR 
NAME YET? 


A™ volume of two hundred years old will 
offer examples of everyday words spelled 
in different ways. We must expect, therefore, 
that the same phenomenon should appear in the 
matter of names, The uneducated of the pres- 
ent dy are not to be trusted to give a correct 
orthogriphy of the name they inherit; and we 
know an instance of a woman owning a mono- 
syllabic, or at most a dissyllabic name, who, 
when seventeen different ways of spelling it 
were interrogatively suggested to her, was cer- 


_tain that each in succession was the, if not the 


only, correct one. Is it wonderful, then, that 
the inexact orthography of the Middle Ages, 
ere yet the schoolmaster was abroad, should 
have occasioned the gradual, insensible, and un- 
intentional changes and modifications of names ? 
Shireclitte, Mr. Lower tells us, is found spelled 
in fifty-five different ways; and the name of 
Mainwaring, if we may trast Sir William Dug- 
dale, in a hundred and thirty-one. People like 
sorhething they can understand ; our tars are 
apt to transmogrify ‘‘ Bellerophon” into ‘‘ Billy 
Ruffian,” as our common folk degrade ‘‘ aspar- 
agus” into ‘“ sparrowgrass.” ‘The tendency of 
corruption is toward a meaning, or to some- 
thing which seems to be one. The common 
sort desire to make all to be significative. Who 
would imagine Bacon, Cressing, Alshop, Harts- 
horne, and many such like to be | names ? 
Yet most certainly they are. We would trace 
takepen to Ingepen, Wormewood to Ormund, 
Drinkwater to Derwentwater, Troublefield to‘Tu- 
berville. Shirecliffe figures as Shirtly, Olleren- 
shaw as Wrench, Molineux as Mull, Debenham 
as Deadman, Macleod as Ellicott, Delamount as 
Dollymount, Pasley as Parsley, Thurgod as 
‘Thoroughgood, Talbois as Tallboys, and so on 
ad libitum. ‘The fertile name of Garden has 
given rise to such variations as the following— 
the peculiarity being that some of them have 
been found interchanged about the same per- 
sons in parish regiggers within the space of two 
or three year8, scafvely more than 

tury ago: Gardyne, Jardyne, Garden, Gam, 
Gardin, Gardine, Garne, garn, Dalgarner, 
Dalgardyne, Dalgarno. 

In 1844, one Joseph Galliano died in Boston, 
and in the probate records he had the alias of 
Joseph Gallon—that being his popular name. 
Plamboeck, in some conveyances, became Plum- 
back. ‘hese are names in a transition state. 
So likewise a Spanish boy, having the Christian 
nameof Benito, pronounced Beneeto, whoshipped 
with Dr. Bowditch in one of his voyages, be- 
came Ben Eaton; and a foundling named Per- 
sonne (i. e., nobody), became Mr. Pearson. Our 
Bendix is probably Benjamin Dix consolidated. 
Perhaps our Barnfield is but a corraption of the 
glorious old Dutch name of Barneveldt. Our 
Rawley is obviously Raleigh. Bakeoven may be 
Backhoffner, mentioned in Galignant, October, 
1859. Jacques Beguin, of Texas, as we learn 
from Olmstead, became John Bacon. The firm 
of Wehle and Weniger, in Roxbury, might easily 
be thus transmuted to Veal and Vinegar. Bom- 
pas has been corrupted into Bumpus; and an- 
other French name, Gachet, is the origin of two 
families of Gasset and Gushee. Bellows is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of De Helle Kau. A 
French family of Blanchpied, settled in Essex 
County, has had its name both translated and 
corrupted—ending in families of Whitefoot and 
Blumpey; and a German named Riibsam, who 
emigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, became 
by translation Mr. ‘Turnipseed. 

To have a name that offers itself as a common 
to every goose is galling enough to a sensitive 
and delicate mind; and many persons, to avoid 

uns, or generally for the sake of euphony, have 

n glad to change their names. Guez (a beg- 
gar) became Balzac; Schwartzerds became Me- 
lanchthon; and Gerard Gerard Desiderius Eras- 
mus. 

A gentleman, resident in Canterbury, and a 
representative of that city in Parliament, a most 
worthy man, who died in 1781, had the unman- 
ageable name of Brodnax for his patronymic. 
‘This name, early in life, he changed for that of 
May ; and afterward, by a statute of 9th George 
II., he took the name of Knight, which occa- 
sioned a facetious member of the House to get 
up and propose ‘‘a general bill, to enable that 
gentleman to take what name he pleased.” Had 
this “‘ facetious member” been alive to represent 
@ constituency in the present Parliament, he 
might find between forty and fifty honorable oc- 
cupants of the seats about him who were quali- 
fied by change of name to be subjects of his per- 
tinent or impertinent proposals. Forty-two, a 
learned statistician has informed us, is the exact 
number of members of the House who have 
adopted a name other than that they began the 
world with; and of these several have experi- 
enced more than one substitution, 

A mere abstract of the names changed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature would be very amus- 








if a cen-- 
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ing. Thus we find Broadbrooks, 1805; Snupe, 
1806; Bumside, 1807; Linkhornew, 1808; 
Frickey, 1824; Tink, 1826; Slates, 1827; 
Crouch, 1832; Turn, 1837; Peachem, 1845; 
Pedder, 1847, ete. Mr. Pepper Mixer, in 1810, 
retained his surname, while he parted with his 
Christian name. Mr. Thode Coates, in 1814, 
followed his example. Samuel Quince White- 
foot, on the contrary, in 1883, liked his Chris- 
tian name, and merely dropped the foot. An 
entire family of Corporal, in 1847, laid aside 
that dignity; and a very numerons family of 
Vest divested themselves in 1848. Mr. Thomas 
Jest, in 1850, decided that it was no joke to re- 
tain such a name any longer. Mr. Gest, of Cin- 
cinnati, however, as lately as 1857, subscribed 
for Agassiz’s work. Mr. Mock, in this mode, 
escaped from the mockeries of his friends. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coprisa Caxes.—The meat should be cooked the day 
before, and should have simmered (not boiled) very 
slowly. Remove the bones, and mince it quite fine. 
The potatoes should be warm, nicely mashed with but- 
ter and milk, as you do for table use, and should be in 
the proportion of one-third fish and two-thirds potato. 
When well mixed, add a small quantity of beaten egg, 
and mix again thoroughly. If it seems too dry, add 
more egg, and make into flat cakes about two or three 
inches in diameter, and about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Fry in a pan with eome slices of salt pork, which 
can be sent to table with the cakes, if desired. 

Hasty Popprye.—Place some milk in a sauce-pan 
over the fire. When it boils put in a little salt, and 
stir in, slowly and smoothly, enough flour to make it a 
proper consistence. When it has cooked a few min- 
utes, beat in egge in the proportion of two to a quart of 
milk. It is very good without eggs, but they make it 
much more palatable. Send to table hot, and eat with 
sugar and butter. 

Cranberries should be kept in water during the win- 
ter. Keep them entirely covered, and set in a cellar. 
A stone jar or pot is the nicest. 

Buraxrast Revisa.—Cat round, and not too thick, 
some mutton cutlets; dip into egg and bread-crumbs, 
then into chopped mushrooms, into the egg and 
crumbe again, and fry in butter a light brown. When 
sent to table pour over them a little good gravy of 
either beef or veal. 

Sover.—Soak the pig's feet, ears, etc., in water mod- 
erately warm; take off the hoofs with a sharp knife; 
cut out the hard, rough places, and singe them; put 
on with water to cover them, pouring in more as that 
evaporates, They will take about four hours to cook; 
and as soon as you can run a fork easily through them: 
take out aud put into cold water; cat in rather small 
pieces as soon as they: begin to cool; pack closely 
down; boil the liquor in which the meat was cooked 
with a Httle vinegar; salt and pepper to taste; a small 
quantity of cloves, allspice, and mace. When scalding 
hot pour it on the meat. 





THE CHRISTMAS ELVES. 


NCE upon a time there lived in a cottage, 
near a forest, an old man and his son. 
‘The son, whose name was William, was a tall, 
active fellow of twenty-one, who, not contented 
with his quiet life, one day determined to seek 
his fortune. Upon consulting his father, it was 
decided that he should go out into the world, but 
that Christmas-day should find him again at 
home. 

Bidding his father farewell, William passed 
through the forest, and walked on for several 
days, leaving towns and villages behind him. 
Not succeeding in making his fortune, and very 
much discouraged, at the close of a hot summer's 
day he lay down to sleep in a meadow. ‘Ihe 
singing of the birds awoke him early in the 
morning. He rubbed his eyes, and was prepar- 
ing to resume his journey, when he heard a 
shrill voice exclaim, ‘‘ Don’t treadon me.” He 
looked all around, and could discover nothing but 
a small beetle, which looked at him in a very 
knowing manner. This little insect begged him 
to go with him to see his mamma, who lived 
near at hand. William, although anxious to 
continue his journey, thought the adventure so 
singular, and as he never refused to gratify any 
old lady, however small, accepted the beetle’s 
invitation. 

They walked on together for a few steps, till 
they came to a large dew-drop sparkling in the 
sunlight. Here the beetle sto , and, touch- 
ing the crystal drop, it moved aside, disclosing 
to view a tiny marble staircase. ‘‘ Walk in,” 
said the beetle. 

“How do you expect a great fellow like me 
to go down those stairs? Why, I should crash 
you all like an earthquake,” answered William. 

4« That's easily arranged,” returned the beetle ; 
and he gave William a little India rubber ring, 
telling him to rub it three times. William 
obeyed ; when, to his astonishment, he shrunk to 
such a mite that he could go down the stairs 
without the least difficulty. 3 

‘They came at last to a large hall, on which 
opened several doors. The beetle knocked at 
one of these, and motioning William to enter, 
they found themselves in a small, a very small 
room, where a bright fire was burning—for 
beetles like warmth, and the atmosphere of 
their underground home was damp and chilly 
even at this season of the year. 

Seated by the fire was a curious figure. It 
was an old beetle, bent with age and grief (for 
she was a widow), wearing spectacles, and read- 
ing the Bazar. ‘The dear old lady was dressed 
in a snuff-colored dressing-gown and white cap. 
She looked up as they entered, and seeing her 
son, exclaimed, 

“Why, Topknot, where has thee been so long ? 
I thought thee had forgotten thy poor old mo- 
ther!” 

Topknot kissed her, like a dutiful son, and 
then introduced William. The old dame being 
rather deaf, was obliged, in order to catch his 
name, to use her ear-trampet, which was a piece 
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of straw, colored to match her dress. She was, 
as you see, a lady of good taste. 

Expressing herself delighted to see her son's 
new friend, she united with ‘Topknot in begging 
him to remain with them a few days. This 
William declined to do, but was prevailed upon 
to stay to breakfust. Mrs. Beetle rang the bell, 
which was answered by a centipede, who was 
their maid-of-all-work. William was very hun- 
gry, and prepared to do full justice to the break- 
fast when it should be brought in. Alas for 
him! It consisted of a small stewed fly at one 
end, and two baked worms at the other. In 
vain William declared he was not hungry, but 
the kind old lady insisted upon his tasting both. 
They then ‘asked. him his history, and on hear- 
ing why he left home Topknot said he thought 





























He would take him to s-e the 
Christmas Elves, who had unlimited power dur- 
ing the season from which they derive their name. 

‘Topknot went out to inform his friends of the 
contemplated visit. leaving his mother and Will- 
iam olone. Mrs. Beetle soon dozed off, and Will- 
iam took this chance of examining the room. It 
was, as I have said, a very small room. In 
one corner was a tiny bedstead composed of 
acorns, on which was spread a bed of moss. 
'The covering consisted of a bright red leaf, gath- 
ered in the autumn, and smoothly ironed for ‘Top- 
knot by a Indy friend. He had just time to re- 
mark that Mrs. Beetle’s chair was made of the 
pith of elder, and had a cushion of thistle-down, 
when ‘Topknot returned from his expedition. 
Phe Elves, he said, could do nothing for him 
watil Christmas, bat would he ready to receive 


he conld help him. 
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| him then. William was obliged, therefore, to 
j bid adieu to his kind friends, and set out again 
‘on his journey. As he was leaving ‘Topknot 
: gave him a piece of paper sent to him by the 
Elves, on which was written these two sentences : 
“God helps those who help themselves ;” und 
** A good action iy never without its reward.” 
Wisely determining to give up making his for- 
tune, and, until the appointed time. to have no 
other object in view save the good uf his fellow- 
creatures, and doing his own duty well and faith- 
fully, William continued his travels. Arriving at 
a village, he sought employment. He was soon 
engaged by a bricklayer, and remained with him 
for some weeks. We will not weary the reader 
with a detailed account of all his kind actions. 
Suffice it to say that he was soon known as a 














all sorts of toys. A little clock made like a doll- 
house, chairs and sofas and little sleds ; toys, toys 
every where ; and last, but not least, little boy 
and girl dolls were rolling their own little car: 
riuges round and round the room. ‘The prexid- 
ing genius of this ‘‘ Curiosity Shop” was a stout 
little fellow, with the cunningest little black eves, 
and the sweetest little pug-nose. Qn seeing Will- 
iam and Topknot he sprang up so quickly to meet 
them that his queer little hat fell off his round 
head. He picked it up, wiped it carefully with 
his handkerchief, turned a funny somersault, and 
landed on William's devoted head. Dismayed, 
William tried to shake him off, but there he stuck, 
his short legs dangling in the poor fellow’s eyes. 
Another somersault brought him down in his chair 
again, looking as sober as a judge. ‘Topknot 





BABY'S FIRST NEW-YEAR, 


model of all that is good and honest. He was 
made master mason, and in this capacity he 
remained until the falling snow reminded him of 
| his promise to the Elves, Leaving half of his 
hard-earned money to the poor of the yi 
retuned to Bestle Mansion (1° THRe®, he 
On reaching the place he rubbed his ring, 
; Whereupon stairs appeared, and he descended 
them without trouble. He found every thing as 
{ 








he had left it. 
‘The morning after his arrival ‘Topknot took 
his hat and cane, and telling William to follow 
him, they soon reached an old onk-tree. On the 
trunk of this Topknot knocked once or twice. It 
opened slowly, disclosing a narrow pair of stairs, 
Down these they stumbled, it being quite dark, | 
until they arrived at a tiny door, On entering 
they found themselves in a room furnished with 
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friendship, and were now prepared to reward him. 
William here said that, having followed their 
good advice, he had now enough money for his _ 
futher aud himself, and, thanking them, told % 





| them he needed nothing more. 


| 
| 





Dumpling then invited his guests to accompa- ca 
ny his brothers and himself on their Christmas 
visits that evening. ‘This they promised to do, 
and they then returned to Mrs. Beetle's, ‘‘Even- 
ing came, and Topknot and William started for 
the Elfin Palace, where they found the brothers 
waiting forthem. Dumpling rang the bell, which 
was answered by a white dog, with large brawn 
eyes, pointed ears, and a bushy tail. On going 
out William saw a new and beautiful sight... The 
sleigh was one large pearl, the seats of rubies, 
the robes of eider-down, the wheels were crys- 








here presented his friend. Dumpling told Will- | tals, and the reins of the finest spider web. The 


iam that he and his two brothers (who repre- 
sented respectively Cake and Candy) were called 
“Christmas Elves,” and always virited good chil- 
dren at Christmas time. 

“We have,” said-he, ‘a cousin called Books, 
who goes with us sometimes, but he is rather 
grave company for us," He laughed heartily at 
thix, and threw his wiry legs right over his little 
bald head. fe was plainly a jolly fellow! At 
this moment in walked a stick of candy, with a 
caramel head, arm in arm with a gingerbread 
rooster. These droll personages Dumpling in- 
troduced as his brothers, They all three ex- 
pressed themeelves highly delighted with Will- 
iam’s conduct during the past few months, ‘They 
had followed him, they said, in all his travels, in 
order to sec whether he was worthy of their 











coachman and footman were little canaries in 
cunning red livery. ‘The horses, twelve in nam- 
ber, were humming-birds. All around the sleigh 
were swarms of fire-flies, dazzling the eye with 
their twinkling light, which accompanied the 
travelers on their aerial journey. Behind the 
sleigh were innumerable sleds filled with cakes, 
candies, and toys. On, on they went, bearing 
with them, to city, town, and hamlet their love- 
tokens. None, none were forgotten. The cot- 
tage of the poor and the mansion of the rich 
alike received the Christmas visit of the litle 
folk. Was it they, or the sweet Angel of Char- 
ity, who whispered to the children of the wealthy 
that night to remember the poor and needy, the 
fatherless and the widow, and to aid in securing for 
them a merry Christmas and happy New-Year ?” 
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“WHAT'S IN A NAME?!” 


Saip your uncle, with a smile, 
Cousin Kate, 

Introducing us the while, 

“Own cousins you must be, 

If I know the’ pedigree ;” 

And you blushed and courtesied low, 

When I dared to call you so, 
Cousin Kate. 


‘There are country girls by dozens, 
Cousin Kate, 

Whom I must consider cousins ; 

Honest-hearted girls and true, 

But so different from you! 

When that night I rose to go, 

Ah! I could not call yon so, 
Cousin Kate. 


Friend, mayhap, is somewhat better, 
Dear Miss Kate ; 

But in writing you this letter, © 

When my nonsense finds an end, 

Shall I sign myself ‘‘ Your Friend,” 

As I close with Tom or Joe, 

Chance acquaintances, you know, 
Dear Miss Kate? 


From my eyes you must have guessed it, 
Katy dear, 

If my lips have not confessed it; | 

You are more than friend to me, 

For I love you, dear, you see. 

Oh, how rich will be imy life, 

If I may but call you wife, 
Katy dear! 





‘There is something in a name, 

Katy dear, 
Sbakspeare’s wisdom all the same. 
Will you be unto the end 
More than cousin, more than friend? 
Will you let me call you mine? 
May I sign myself as thine, 

Katy dear? 





MR. JEFFERY'S LOVE-AFFAIR. 


1 
“N absurd ?” 


‘It is all very well, Edith, to say ‘nonsense,’ 
but I have eyes, and I can use them; and if 
over there was a case of—” 

Here the fair speaker was interrupted once 
more by her sister, Miss Winthrop—for sisters 
they were. When one young lady informs an- 
other young lady that she is talking nonsense, 
and enters a protest against her absurdity, it 
may be taken for granted that the subject of con- 
versation is matrimony, proximate or remote, in 
the back-ground: and that the impeachment re- 
butted with so pretty a show of indignation is 
what some fests are fond of describing as the 





“gentle ‘iou.” : 
On By wo, Eitlifthe match Would be a 
highly eligible one,” remarked Miss Clara, with 
indefatigable pertinacity. ‘The table of pro- 
hibited affinities will uot, it is true, allowa young 
lady to elope with her grandfather ; but-it says 
nothing about the impropriety of being led to the 
altar by a gentleman old enough to. be one's 
grandfather. Goodness gracious!” spasmodic- 
ally ejaculated the volnble and versatile young 
lady, starting up to the window ; ‘there's Stre- 
phon ‘himeelf, in the person of our most respect- 
able tind elderly. benefactor, coming up to the 
door. I shall be off, Edith.” i 

“Clara, [ wonder how you can—” But be- 
fore the remonstrance wus spoken further, Miss 
Clara Winthrop had flashed from the room, 

It was a pretty little house, Lily Lodge, Hamp- 
stead ; and the Misses Winthrop were two very 
pretty girls—one fair, thoughtful with deep-blue 
eyes that were all gentleness, who never spoke a 
word of reckless merriment, never uttered 1 syl- 
lable which could wound the feelings of others ; 
Clara, the younger, a dark merry brunette, with 
laughing eyes and laughing teeth, all joy and 
thoughtlessness. Never were sisters more w- 
like, and yet 


#6 Thongh both unlike, they still are like in this— 
They both are roses." 


“*The two roses” was indeed a name which 
the pair had obtained among their triends. ‘I'wo 
years ago the Misses Winthrop occupied one of 
the largest houses in Hyde Park Gardens, and 
Clara Winthrop was anticipating with eager joy 
the delights and dissipations of her first season 
out. But the financial basis upon which the 
Hyde Park mansion of the Winthrop family 
rested was in the City, and in an unlucky mo- 
ment Mr. Winthrop’s city speculations failed ; 
and the Hyde Park mansion, so far as concerns 
the family in whom we are now interested, fell 
to the ground. Mr. Winthrop himself did not 
long survive his misturtune. Long-protracted 
anxiety had told severely upon his system, and 
when he was broken financially, he discovered 
that he was shattered physically. 

On Mr. Winthrop’s death there was scarcely 
any provision left for his widow and his two 
daughters, Edith and Clara, They were casting 
abont in sore perplexity what to do, when Mr, 
Jeffery—a gentleman somewhat more than mid- 
dle-aged, who owed much of his present good 
fortune to Mr. Winthrop's seasonable help and 
influence in days gone by—came to Mrs. Win- 
throp, and claiming the privilege of an old friend 
of her husband, and one who owed more to her 
husband than he could ever repay, begged to be 
allowed to be of what service he could. Mr. 
Jeffery had, he said, just the house for Mrs. 
Winthrop and her daughters—his own; but it 
was now without a tenant; and till Mrs. Win- 
throp saw any thing which suited her better, he 
Tust request her to occupy it. The house in 


NSENSE, Clara! how can you be so | 
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question was Lily Lodge, Hampstead. And 
there Mrs. Winthrop and her two daughters, 
with a nephew, a sailor who had just returned 
from a five years’ cruise, a great favorite with 
the family, were staying. 

Miss Clara Winthrop was quite correct in giv- 
ing her sister to understand that Mr. Jeffery was 
approaching. In a few minutes he was an- 
nounced; and as Edith rose to receive him, a 
blush came across that fair face, and there was 
a slight tremor in her voice as she said: 

“*T am so sorry, Mr. Jeffery, mamma is not 
feeling very well to-day; but I will go and tell 
her you are here.” 

And Edith Winthrop was on the point of 
leaving the room. 

““My dear,” was the reply, ‘do not trouble 
yourself. Glad as I always am to see your 
mamma, I came here to-day to have a few words 
with you alone. May I have them, Edith ?” 

Miss Winthrop knew well what was coming. 
It was not the first time, if the truth is to be told, 
that Mr. Jeffery had come to see Edith alone. 
Clara, as it happened, was quite right: there was 
a great deal more in her impeachment than her 
sister had chosen or had seemed to allow. She 
had known it for a long time; and Mr, Jeffery 
had for a long time, too, taken no pains to conceal 
what his feelings were toward the daughter of 
his old friend. In all his life, till now, he shad 
never known what it was te love. Perhaps he 

















had gd no time for love. His years had been 
spent in work, work, work. He had made for 
himself no home ; he bad no family, And now 
that he could allow himself some pause, he had 
suddenly discovered « well-spring of new feelings 
in his breast—feelings of whose existence he had 
never even dreamt. It is not true that senti- 
ments which are long repressed must cease event- 
ually to exist. 
fact of repre 

sert themselvs 
do. Mr. Jeff 





ion which often causes them to as- 
, though late, as strongly as they 
was what some persons might 











call an old man; yet no youth—not that Jad of 
five-and-twenty who had just come from sea— 
could have been more heart and soul wrapped up 
Gradually she had become 
and parcel of his very 
li 


in Edith Winthrop. 
existence—the sun- 
When he left her 
and that blank 
And 





I 
shine and gladness of h 
he felt a blank in his ex! 





ten 
was not filled up till he saw her again. 
Edith knew all’ this—knew of the old man’s 
love; knew, too, of other love for her, and of her 





love for some one else, Not that she did not in- 
deed love Mr. Jéffery. ‘* For the matter of that,” 
Edith had said often enough to herself, “so I love 
mamma.” 

On this afternoon—a bright December day— 
Mr. Jeffery took a chair close to Edith Win- 
throp’s side. Yes, she was very beautiful—more 
beautiful, to the old man’s eye, than any form 
which he had ever beheld. 








On the contrary, it is this mere | 





‘* Edith, my dear, you know what I am going | 
to say to you 2?” 

And Edith Winthrop bowed her head, for she 
knew full well. 

“Tf you wish me not to speak, I promise you 
I will never speak of it again. > 

But Edith wished him, she said, to speak. 

“You know,” he went on, “ how dear, how in- 
expressibly dear you have become to me. God 
knows, my darling, if you become my wife, I 
will do all that mortal can for your happines: 
When I spoke to you last, you asked me to wait 
a fortnight. ‘That fortnight has passed—it is 
two weeks ago to-day. Am I too punctual, 
Edith? Nay, I will wait till you tell me.” 

““Mr. Jeffery,” was the reply, in a low voice, 
‘nothing I can do can ever sufficiently thank you 
for—can ever show how grateful I am—for all 
your more than kindness. We owe it to you 
that we still have a mother living. The shock 
which came upon her at poor papa’s misfortune 
first, and then his death, would‘have utterly over- 
come her, had it not been for what you have 
done. Youask me, Dol love you? You know 
we all love you very, very much indeed.’ But—” 

And here Edith was silent. What was she to 
say? How was she to proceed? She had said 
she.loved Mr. Jeffery, and she had spoken the 
strict truth; but was it the love which a wife 
should bear toward her husband? And yet 
could husband ever be found more noble, more 




















self-denying ? And as she thought of this, the 
burden of the old song, ‘* An old man’s darling,” 
came into her mind. 

“Then, Edith, will you be my wife? This is 
the question which I came to ask you to-day ; will 
you answer it now ?” 

Then came the answer, in a low tone; 

“Itis not much of a return; but such as I can 
give you, I do give you.” 

“Thank you, my darling!” was the answer, 
And the old man kissed the forehead of his fair 
yours love. ‘Do not talk about a return ; you 

ave giver) me more than I can ever deserve. 
You have made me, Edith, happier than I ever 
was before in my life.” 











I. 


It was all settled between Mr. Jeffery and 
Edith—had, indeed, been understood from the 
st—there was to be no break-up in the 
circle at Lily Lodge. The Lodge they 
were, indeed, to leave; but they were all going 
to be together at Mr. Jeffery’s new house in the 
about twenty miles from London, 

The young sailor-cousin, Edward Gervayse— 
Ned, as he was always called—had been called 
suddenly away from Hampstead the very day aft- 
er the events just mentioned had occurred—be- 
fore Edith had had time, or perhaps inclination, 
to proclaim the new relations which she and Mr. 























Jeffery mutually occupied. Ned Gervayse was 
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once more at Lily Lodge to spend his Christmas. 
Since he had been ai he had come in for a 
slice of luck, to use his own expression, The 
andership of a coast-guard station had fall- 
t, and the post had been offered to him. 

«lward Gervayse ‘arrived at Lily Lodge in 
the very highest spirits. He was a young gentle- 
man of impulsive temperament, and he determined 
that, on the strength of his promotion, he would 
inake’ a certain declaration, in terms as explicit 
as the English language permitted, to a certain 
young lady. Practically he considered that dec- 
laration had been already made. Edward Ger- 
vayse had never told his cousin Edith Winthrop 
that hie loved her: he had deemed such an ex- 
pression of sentiment #0 be superfluous; but 
Edith, he felt convinced, was perfectly well aware 
of the real state of the case, 

It was the day before Christmas-eve, and they 
were busy decking the small rooms at Lily Lodge 
with holly and mistletoe. Edward Gervayse had 
only just arrived; Clara was out, but Edith was 
awaiting his arrival up stairs. ‘There was a lit- 
tle struggle carried on underneath a piece of the 
shrub which the ancient Druids used to—as the 
modern house-maid dees—worship. But Edward 
at once saw, from the serious look about his 
cousin's face, that she wa’ a serious humor. 

“Edward dear,” she sa I am so glad I 
have been the first to see you: for [-should not 
like you to have heard what I have to tell you 
from any other lips than mine.” 

“Stay,” said Ned Gervayse ; ‘‘let me tell you 
first what I have to say.” 

And Ned attempted to repeat the cousinly sa- 
lute; but his lips paused in mid-air, He was 
sorely puzzled at Edith’s strange, absent, tearful 
look ; but he went on, told her every thing ; told 
her of the Jack which had befallen him, and why 
he esteemed it luck—told her how often he had 
longed plainly to ask her, as he did now, to be 
his wife, but how till now he had delayed, because 
he felt it would be wrong—told her— 

But Edith Winthrop burst into tears. 

** Ned dearest,” she said, ‘it can not be.” 

And then Edith Winthrop told Edward Ger- 
vayse.every thing. 

‘Ned said few words in reply. At first, it is true, 
he laughed the notion to scorn. Edith was sim- 
ply in sport—she could not mean it, But then 
he found she not only could, but did. Edward 
Gervayse was on the point of giving utterance to 
some, words of bitter anger; hut he checked him- 
self when he looked down and saw Edith's tear- 
ful, sad, heavenly face. 

‘* Well,” he said, breaking a long silence, “I 
shall go to the Cape.” 

He bent down, kissed her forehead, and left 
the room. 

And Edith—what of Edith? She sat as one 
stunned. ‘Till now she had never realized in its 
full force the. promise she had given—the deed 
she liad done, She sat onthe low little chair 
dose to the fire, and she laid lier face on her 
hands-upon the table, and wept and moaned to 
herself. “Oh, Ned! ob; my love, my love !” 
‘That was all; but in that was every thing. 

She heard a voice call “Edith.” She looked 
up—it was Mr. Jeffery. 

““That you, Mr. Jeffer 
you were here.” 

She noticed that Mr. Jetiery did not on this 
occasion do what he had so often done before 
when she failed to address her aftianced husband 
by his Christian name—ask her-awhy she woald 
not call him James, "Mr, Jetiery simply-said : 

“Yes, my dear. I came in some few minutes 
since; but I did not interrupt you; and indeed 
I did not see you were there in the twilight till I 
thought I heard you speak. I met your cousin 
Edward Gervayse on the stairs. It is well, I 
think, that he has returned. I came to tell you 
that I have taken the box at the theatre for to- 
morrow. night, and I hope you and Clara and 
Edward Gervayse will come. And now, my 
dear, as I have an engagement at six, I shail 
leave you. God bless: you, Edith!” And Mr, 
Jeffery was gone, 

Yes, he had only been in the room a few min- 
utes ; but those few minutes, hew much had they 
taught him! He saw it all m Fool, blind 
that he was, only now to know what he should’ 
have known so long before—only now to have 
perceived that when Edith Winthrop had prom- 
ised to become his wife, it was gratitude, not 
love, which had shaped her answer. ‘* Oh, Ned! 
oh, my love, my love!” Yes, he had heard those 
words uttered, and he knew all their meaning. 

Mr, Jeffery had uttered a very venial kind of 
falsehood when he had mentioned an engage- 
ment at six. He walked slowly and sadly home 
to his lone ambers ; and he spent a sad even- 
ing in meditating with himself. He knew now 
the happiness which love might bring with it— 
happiness greater and better than happiness of 
any other kind; but it was too lute. Yet there 
was other happiness of another kind. . It was not 
too late for that. 
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They never told me 





























IIL. 


Jeffery had sent his carriage for the 
‘om Lily Lodge, with a message that he 
‘They were all to 








party 
would meet them in the box, 
come ; indeed they all had come 
Winthrop and Edward Gerv: 
they reached the box, No. 17, first tier, 
Theseum Theatre, Mr. Jeffery was not y 
to receive them, A note, however, i 
fery’s handwriting was placed in Miss V 
throp's hand as she entered the box. She open- 
ed it; it was short, and ran thus; 

“My pear Emrru,—I know now that I was mis- 
taken from the first. God forgive me, and you for 
give me too, I had hoped, my darling—I must still 
call you that—and thought that you might have been 
my Wife, and that your blessed bright face might have 
cheered my fast darkening and closing days. 
was not to be. I was wrong in thinking that it ever 
could be, I love you too well, my darling, to staud 
between you and your happiness. I was’ blinc 
only knew yesterday that you loved your consin 
ward Gervayse. To your cousin I give you: you w 





the two Misses 
But when 
i ut the 
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have from me every thing that you would bave had 
of worldly wealth you been my wife. May God 
less you, and have for you and your husband many 
happy daye tn store! Janes Juvrrey. 
-8.—I shall join yon later at the theatre to-night.” 

That was all, The words were not many, but 
the characters were traced in the blood of that 
true man’s heart, And Edith well knew the 
struggle, nay, the agony, which it must have cost 
him; and knowing this, knew also how to esti- 
mate the nobility of the sacrifice. She handed 
the note to Edward Gervayse, and its purport 
was communicated to Clara. 

**T always thought he wonld cry off,” remark- 
ed that light-hearted young lady. ‘* All men 
are jilts.” 

Not long afterward, Mr. Jeffery came into the 
box. He shook Edward Gervayse warmly by 
the hand, and seemed to be in excellent spirits. 
But he soon excused himself, as before, on the 
ground of an engagement. 

As may be conjectured, Miss Winthrop is now 
Mrs. Gervayse; Mr. Jeffery still lives on in his 
chambers ; and this is a true account of the only 
loye-affuir which he ever had. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W.—We hardly think that furs would be required 
in Central Georgia. 

Mas, G. A. C.—Trim with velvet bands as near the 
color of your dress as possible. Many ladies are using 
velveteen, ‘ 

Satire S.—Corn-colored satin is not stylish for trim- 
ming black alpaca. Any color on black is old-fash- 
Joned, and satin is not used now for trimming. Use 
folds or box-pleats of alpaca, headed by bands of black 
corded elli. 

Etta.—Trim your suit with bias velvet bands near 
the same shade, or black. 5 

G. V. L.—Use the Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. III., and trim with velvet of the 
same shade. 

Par.apecpnta.—Cut down the casaque of your pop- 
lin dress to a close-fitting basque. Make the puffed 
side width of your over-skirt flat, and trim the entire 
dress with velvet of the same shade. Trim the skirt 
of your black silk suit with gathered overlapping 
ruffles of the same like that in the Worth Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. For the over-skirt 
and wrap use the cut paper pattern of the Half-fitting 
Cloak Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IIL The 
over-skirt of the Double-breasted Sacque Suit in Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. IIL, is an excellent style, as it does not 
cut up the cloth much, but is made effective by draping. 

Mua. C. R.—Make your long brown merino into a 
demi-train, and of the two new yards make the Worth 
Basque illustrated in Bazar No.1, VoL IV. Trim with 
brown velvet. Gore your black merino skirt, and for 
trimming use black corded silk and fringe. 

Exna.—We have repeatedly refused to commend any 
plan for turning dark hair light. 

8. S. 8.—Your sample did not reach us; but there is 
always “an up and down” in velvet of good pile. 
Make a short, nearly fitting basque, and trim with 
paseementerie and lace. 

Mavp.—We have repeatedly given directions for 
making court trains, and ‘a pattern also, Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. IT. 

Ortanio.—If your lavender silk is trimmed with 
point lace you can not wear a Valenciennes chemisette 
with it, Two kinds of lace on one dreas.would be in 
‘Dad taste. Why not retrim the dress with Valenciennes, 
as that lace is much used for trimming silks now? 
Your bridal veil will make a pretty over-skirt; but 
orange flowere should not be worn after the wedding- 
day. 

G. W. H.—Read anawer to “E. A. B.” in Bazar No. 
1, Vol IV. ss 

New Svs.—Children from four to six years wear 
plaid dresses, made Gabrielles, with an over-skirt and 
sacque trimmed with black velvet ribbon. For your 
garnet empress cloth use the Polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL 

Muzs, G. W. 8.—Your dress will dye as well as any 
eilk, but will look thin and flimey, as all dyed silke do. 


-It will, however, make a very good ekirt, trimmed with 


flounces and worn with an over-skirt. 

E A. L.—The polonaise suit is worn as represented 
in the engraving in the house as well as on the street. 
—Married ladies wear their betrothal rings on their 
third fingers as a guard above the wedding ring. A 
bride may or may not wear other rings when being 
married. 

Mas. W. W. L.—The cardinal capes are found at all 
the furnishing store.—We never quote addresses in 
this column. 

Puarp.—Of your plaid goods make a basque and a 
long draped over-skirt like that of cut paper pattern 
Hlustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL, trim with black 
velvet, and wear it over a black silk or alpaca akirt. 

D. K. E.—Write an informal letter of congratulation 
to your friend, and tell her whether or not you will 
come to her wedding. When you return to visit your 
native city, send a card containing your address to the 
friends you wish to call upon you. Do not take the 
friends visiting you to a party to which they are not 
invited, but write to the giver of the party, or call on 
her, and ask for invitations forthem. This is the con- 
stant practice in good society, and you need feel no 
hesitancy about it. It is contrary to our rules to an- 
swer your other questions. 

Mas.—Trim your white Mareeilles suit with a braid- 
ing pattern of white star braid, or with embroidered 
inuslin ruffles, The waist of the polonaise will answer 
for the dress waist. 

B.—We have said repeatedly that it is as much the 
duty of the bride's family to furnish the cards for the 
wedding as the supper; but stationers say that the 
bridegroom oftenest pays their bill 

K. A. E.—The cut paper pattern of the Worth Basque, 
Mlustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., will give you twe 
side forms in the back. The pattern of the entire suit 
costs 25 cents. We have no “ models” for sale. 

Mantr.—Weare obliged to you for your warning that 
putting gum camphor with mink furs will change their 
color in a single summer. We give our readers the 
benefit of your advice. 

Sussoztsre,—Gore your gray silk wkirt by pattern 
of akirt of the Worth Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 1, VoL IV., trim with white muslin flounces, and 
make a long muslin over-skirt to wear with it. Wear 
pink roses with trailing buds in hair and corsage. 

Liva A.—Trim the skirt of your green silk suit like 
that described to “ Mra, E.C. P.”. Make an over-skirt 
lke that illustrated in Bazar Nos. 48 or 49, Vol. IIL, 
and wear with a velvet or cloth paletot. For your 
“black Instre” use the Polonaise Sult pattern illus- 
uated in Bazar No, 44, VoL IIL, 








Mas. E. C, P.—As there are black satin stripes, use 
black eatin for the under-skirt and vest. The pinked 
raffles will trim the court train. Scallop or flounce 
the under-skirt across the bottom. Use the Maria 
Theresa Casaque pattern in Bazar No, 47, Vol. IIL, for 
your velvet eloak. If your long over-skirts are proper- 
ly draped they should not look dowdy. Read ‘‘ After- 
noon Dresses” in avother column. Bias velvet ruffies 
are the richeat trimming of the season for your black 
or brown silk. Put four raffles alternately silk and 
velvet on your skirt. Let each be a finger deep, lap- 
ping over the one below it, and ag a heading for the 
group a bias velvet band with two upright pleated frills 
of velvet above it. With your velvet casaque you can 
then dispense with the over-skirt you dislike 80 much, 
Your commendation is very gratifying. F 

Ve.ver.—Your sample is, we think, the American 
silk mentioned in the New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number. It will make a very pretty over-skirt 
and basque trimmed with black velvet. Gore your 
velvet skirt, and face with wigging. Make a velvet 
upper skirt and paletot, and trim with fur. 

Apa.—Your empress cloth will look best trimmed 
with black velvet. Colors are not stylish on black. 
Get enough to make an over-skirt. The charge of a 
viaiting governess varies according to circumstances, 
and we can not undertake to fix any standard. 

‘Neturez—Mink bands will trim your cloak prettily. 
The cut paper patterns, of which illustrations are given 
at different times in the Bazar, will furnish you plans 
for remodeling your dresses, of which you merely tell 
us the material, The Vest-Casaque Suit is pretty for 
stout figures, E 

Jamuzs W.—The Bosphorus is a strait, and not 4 sea, 
which separates Europe from Asia, and connects the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 

Mantua F.—A lady presiding over a meeting is usu- 
ally addressed as Mra, or Miss Chairman or President, 
as the case may be. 

Vesvvive.—The name of the author you quote has 
not been made public. 

Stonay.—We are not disposed to add any thing to 
the information already given in the paper. To know 
more of her private history, you had better address the 
lady hereelf. 

Manoane? anp Orners.—We can not undertake to 
farnish a list of the authors whose noma de plume you 
quote, and should consider it very indiecreet to do so. 
When they desire to give their real names to the pub- 
lic they will indicate the fact by affixing them to their 
writings. 

M. E. K.—Your questions are chiefly irrelevant, and 
those which are not have already been answered in our 
columns. It is quite impossible to instruct our read- 
ers in all the minutia of life from the rising to the go- 
ing down of the sun. 

Eva.—Make your white alpaca with a demi-train, an 
over-skirt, and postillion basque. It will be most styl- 
ish trimmed with narrow bias ruffles of white silk; but 
if you prefer a color, use blue silk. 

Mary.—Yonur samples of blue and garnet poplin will 
look best with a postillion and demi-train. Trim with 
bias velvet, outlining a vest on the basque and cuffs on 
the coat-sleeves. 

Crana.—Use the extra breadth fn your lower skirt 
to make the upper skirt more ample, and trim with 
wide velvet bands of a darker shade of steel-color. 

A Svnsoriuee.—Gilt buttons are not much worn this 
season. Use instead black velvet or gros grain but- 
tons, or else cover monids with the material of your 
dresa, With a navy blue-eerge traveling dress you 
should wear a black velvet hat or gipsy, and black or 
yellow-brown kid gloves. c 

Euua R.—Velveteen suits are not stylishly worn this 
winter. Of the few seen the prettiest are very plainly 
made, with slashed paletot, long over-akirt, and plain 
under-skirt, the whole suit edged with a thick cord or 
an inch-wide fold of heavy corded silk. 

E. A. R.—Cat your sacque down to a close-fitting 
basque, and line with flannel. The merino ekirt is ev- 
dently in good shape, and only requires some velvet 
bands of darker drab shade. 

Brownn.—A green vell is best for the hair and eyes. 
—At large receptions in the city guests leave their cards 
in the receiver in the hall, and after this it iy not nec- 
essary to make a “party call.”—Jean Ingelow is a na- 
tive of England. 

A Lavy may express her enjoyment of the entertain- 
ment provided her to the gentleman who escorts her 
toa party. 

Mavp.—Make your wine-colored poplin walking 
length, with over-skirt and flannel-lined paletot, by cut 
paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 


IIL Trim with velvet ribbon of the same color. 


Juprrn.—Read directions just given to Mand. It is 
a very pretty plan to trim the skirts of colored suits 
with bias velvet four inches wide, scalloped on each 
edge, and finished with Tom Thamb fringe. Make 
merely a basque and long scalloped over-skirt of your 
poplin, and drape over a black silk skirt. Velveteen 
basques are still worn.—When a gentleman brings you 
home from a concert, you may at least say, ‘“‘ You have 
given me a great pleasure,” or “I have enjoyed the 
evening greatly.” 

T. E.N. N.—You should make a basque-belt of the 
pieces left when shortening the skirt of your blue pop- 
lin. ‘Trim the whole dress with blue velvet, and wear 
as a plain skirt, or else draped over a black silk short 
skirt. 

A Supsorrsrz.—The diamond fs the only stone that 
will cut glasa.—Bonnets are considered more dressy 
than hats this season. Your ailk should have a point- 
ed front, postillion back, and duchesse sleevea. Trim 
with black and white lace. Have your velvet hat put 
plainly on a Pompadour frame, with the brim turned 
down in front and up behind. Wear a long net veil. 

Ipa.—Bands of black velvet or of velveteen will be 
the prettiest trimming for your skirt. Then wear a 
black over-skirt, or else drape this .xirt over a black 
one. 

Duxrez.—Get garnet, green. blue satine for a dress 
for a girl of fifteen. Ribbor. sashes are still worn with 
round waists, but not wit baeques, Beaver cloth is 
the prettiest material for a winter cloak. A white 
Swiss skirt over a black allk would be far prettier than 
one of piqué. 

Lisrrai1a.—Guipure lace is fashionable this winter, 
and a cape of it on a black velvet cloak would be very 
suitable for a lady of twenty years, Gray or yellowish- 
brown kid gloves are most worn. An untrimmed rich 
velvet is far preferable to a poorer material much 
trimmed. 

Axna R.—You must consult the Answers to Corre- 
spondents in our back Numbers, the articles to “‘ Ugly 
Girls,” and the “Bazar Book of Decorum.” We can 
not devote any more space to hints for taking care of 
the complexion. 

Mas, Gronox.—Wash white corduroy in soap-suds, 
and hang it up to dry smoothly, without ironing. 
Serge has no satin face, but satine is lustrous. Your 
sample is satine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


E. May.—Trim your black velveteen skirt and basque 
with a thick cord covered with repped black silk, and 
wear over a black silk skirt. 

Esteiia.—Long-wristed gloves, with three buttons 
to fasten at the wrist, are worn by young ladies in the 
street, and still longer gloves for evening parties. They 
make the hand look more slender than if fastened 
with but one button. Black alpaca is always worn, 
and is a most serviceable dress; yet there is not “the 
rage” for it here that you say exists in your village. 





DRUNKENNESS AND INTEMPERANCE CuRED. 
—Dr. Bexrs has a sovereign remedy for Drunk- 
enness. He promises a radical cure in the most 
confirmed cases, and offers proof to the most 
skeptical. Send for circular, and convince your- 
self. Address C. C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, 
New York.—[Com.] 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown's BroncuiaL Trocues.—[Com. ] 





Corvixa Witert.—By the means of the newiy-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves, For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of % cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invala- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


HE “BEECHERS OF TO-DAY:” Who 
and What they are; with portraits of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, an 


























Beecher, given in Jan, No. PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 a year; with either of 
$5 00. 30 cts. a Number. Newsmen have it. 





s. 


WELLS, Publish: 





Broadway, N. Y. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 








F. W. LASAE’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co,’s 


FURS ges FURS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


ta Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, undbridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to wygnses 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“15, LA SONNAMBULA, 
Jan, 1. MARTHA, 
“15, IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $112. 


AMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 


172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 








HE WORTH OF $95 FOR $12 50.— | 


Either of Harper's, $400; the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $8 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $5 00; The Chromo, $5 00; all for $12 50. 
Sent by 8.'R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 80 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 


G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO.. 











447 Broadway, near Howard St. | 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Sociéte des Beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Grand Honorary God 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academ 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; an 
also, of the firet Prize Medal at the International 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five firs! 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not extered thei 
Piano-fortes at any focal fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly at 
ranged, bat at the same time the most extensive et 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter 
nal Revenue returns, as pnbliehed for 1$6%-"69, hay 
ing revealed the startiing fact that the number of P 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their rales, ar 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer 1 
America, and execed those of the twelve laryest Piar 
makers of New York combined. 


STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in the 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the prenla 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of importe 
articles ueed in the manufacture of Piano- |] 
addition to their established styles of Piano-forte 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet along felt ar 
frequently expressed want by persons of modera 
means —teachera, schools, &c.—have perfected ¢ 
rangemeuts for the manufacture of an cutirely ne 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoronghly complete iustrnment of 7 octaves, pi 
cisely the same tn size, scale, interior mechanixm a 
workmanship as thelr highest-priced T-octave Pini 
the only difference being that this new style of | 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ¢ 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instrumet 
will be supplied to thoze who desire to possess a thi 
oughly first-class “Steinway Piano,” yet are limit 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICI 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special att 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubn 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are mat 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing 

cility of action, while standing longer in tune and 

ing more impervious to atmospheric influences th 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 




















Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
mailed free on application. 


‘Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YOR 


Cut Paper Pattern 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish € 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costu 
which it is intended shall appear frequently iu 1 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven To Fit 
Fieurr, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and 
Sitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND Dt 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BRING PRINTED ON 1 
SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 60 a8 to be adju 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. HIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT . 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. . 2 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING 8U! 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT. 
HALF-FITTL 


























LOAK WALKING SUIT. 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENT 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixt, 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes \ 
sent for $2.00, No patterus separated or excha 

In ordering, please specify the Namber of pap: 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers su 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New ¥ 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY 


OSBORNE & TOWNSE 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas | 
have lately received a large assortment o 

IMPORTED JEWELRY, compricing 
Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, { 
Stone Cameo Sets, Rings, Cuff-Butto: 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Riny 

AU New Patterna. 


ANTED_AGENTS ($20 per day). 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE S81 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, mn! 

BI ‘tock stitch (alike ou both sides), and 

| Pf] Heensed. ‘The best and cheapest fami 
ing Machine in the market. Address 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston. Mas: 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Loni: 


WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. 
nivh Printing Ink for Harper's Weekls; anc 
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New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
clses: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyaan Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


$2.00, s29 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
rorp Houwr, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 








ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvorex Braut. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Quiuwore. With 117 Illuetrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

DU CHAILLU'S APING! KINGDOM. My Aping! 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sabara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pact. 
Do Cuatro, Author of " Discoveries in Equatorial 

* Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 

Wild Life Under the Eqnator," &c. With 
numerons Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

PUSS-CAT ME™, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Kwatonsuu-Huosssen, 
MP. InNustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ee eee 
ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THR FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

MACE'S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 15; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 








JACOB & JOHN S.C, ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. fie 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, II- 
Instrated, $8 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00, 

SREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA, 

1%mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Ilustrated. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


Tius- 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beantifully Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Fall Morocco, $10 00. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Elegantly Ilustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





ta” Harree & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of. 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tx For a full list of Booka euitable for Holiday 

eee Hanrer's Catatoour, which may be ob- 

tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS 


Bxtractofa letter from 
@ Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to hie 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


j ‘Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 





and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY 


opinion, the most 
or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Sapper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Sonps, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 80 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get tp clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
{t, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 451 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 
from ¢4 to $20 monthly until pai 


$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Diea, Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Saroples, free. Address 3. M. Srzxcze, Brattleboro, Vt. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| A.™ STEWART & Co. 
. 
will continue to offer, 
AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
of last week, 
ALL THE GOODS COMPRISED IN THE VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


They have still fur sale some. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 


ORGANDIE DRESSES, 
MISSES' and CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 


a Beautifal Assortment of 
BONNETS, HATS, 

and a general variety of 

¥: MILLINERY ARTICLES, 


VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, SACKS, POL- 
ONAISES, BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


SABLE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN, and ERMINE 
FURS, &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


GENUINE FURS. 


‘ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the eeason, special inducements in 
dies’ and Children’s Fare, 
Sable, Miuk, Ermine, Seal, and Astrakhan Cloaks, 
|. Carriage Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &c., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open a 
new and elegant line of Ladies’ and Gents’ SCA RFS 
aud TIES, New Shapes and Colors, suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, &e. 

large and choice assortment of GENTLEMEN'S 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE and BREAKFAST JACK- 
ETS, at Popular Prices. 
SPECIALTY. 

Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, Shirts, Col- 
lara, and Cuffs made to order, 

‘ ‘Also, Hosiery and Undergarments of every descrip- 
tion. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
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= $75 to $250 per month, rnc and’: 


= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
®SKCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. Fully licensed 
pel 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
wep beaut! J, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing It. We pay Agents 
rom. $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
63 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Muss. ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa; St. Louts, Mo.; of Chicago, Tk 


z HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

ROO IAS contains in every number one com- 
ete prize story worth $100. Forty 

gage of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by Newe- 
jealers at 10 cts, Par copy, Splendid Premiuma. Spec- 

imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


DU CHAILLU’S 
NEW JUVENILE. 


My Apingi Kingdom: 


LIFE IN THE GREAT SAHARA, 


AND SKETCHES OF 
THE CHASE OF THE OSTRICH, HYENA, &c, 
Br PAUL DU CHAILLU, 


Author of “ Equatorial Africa,” ‘' Ashango Land," &c. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
FOR BOYS. 


STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

MY APINGI KINGDOM. 


4 vols., uniformly bound, in ‘box, $7 00. 
































Pustisuzp sr HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





9 Hasree & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by matl, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, o: reccipt of the price, 
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ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, ------- - $2, 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $8, 
The annexed cut repre- 


sents WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 






























ham Lace’ Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wali, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture - 

ame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 


ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
ed with water and soiled 
with dust. To obviate the 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinned 

wall; but these 
defeet by dis- 








r - Ww 1 
A Beautiful Article of Furnitaze. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, ewinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamnnrgotw of el- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they cau be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addreseed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 2Uth St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED 
eveiv where—large profits— 

to sell a fittle article indoreed by 
every woman using it. It keeps. 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
ger and thumb while sewing. 
"ith it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
on receipt of 35 cte.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,7T7 Broadway,N.Y. 














PHAMWS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removee superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the ekin, Sent by mail for $1 25, 
UPHAWM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxyems in five minutes, and 
eftects a speedy cure. Price $3 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautifol ntack or 
brown. It consists of only one preparation. 15 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars vent free. Sold by al 

Droggists. 





THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


: AG Green» Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


Fresh Novels, . 


PUMIAGUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


THR WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antioxy Trottorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Buflhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


acta aan 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Et.oart, 
Anthor of “The Carate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
- rev,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THR HEROINE? By Nina Cone. 8y0, 
Paper, 50 ceuts, os 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cou.ins. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, = _ 


ESTELLE RUSSELL, By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. ms 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown'e School Days.” New Edition. With 
Miastrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “Tom Brown's School Darjs.") 

e7 “ Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Tom 
Brown at Ozford,” Coniplete in One Volume, 8c0, 





Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxxr, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, es 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etontan. 
‘With Hlustrations by Syduey P. Hall 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


VERONICA. B 
Trouble,” ‘ Mal 
cents. 


the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret's 
I's Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 


CHARLES READF'S NOVELS COMPLRTE. Hat. 
a Library Edition, Complete in 8 Vols., 8vo, 
reen Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It te Never Too Late 
to Mend.—-Love Mé Little, Love Me Lona.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— W hite Lies.— Peg ise 
fington, Christie Johnatone, and Other Stories.—T' 
Cloister and the Hearth, 


W. M. THACKERAY'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per's Library Edition, with Iinetrations by the Au- 
r Complete in 8 Vols., 8yo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 
Vanity Fair.—Pendennis,—The Virqinians.—The 
Neweomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. 











fa Hanpre & Buona will send either of the above 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt af the price, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 








3 ANE, 
nase iae” 


The great design of Harper's ia to give correct in- 
formatiou and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's jx edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There {fe not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
atea 


At once the most popular and, In its echeme, the 
most original of our Magazines. ** * All the periodi- 
canis which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited. —Nation, 





The best publication of ite class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illuetra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the cotutry.—. n Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
ite Mustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a hizh 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertaiu- 
ing, and anexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is jnet 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic baper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, hushand, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Piil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper's Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart, There never was any baper published that 80 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet : it will save you ten times the 


price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Taurxu's Magazine, One Year......$4 00 


Hanren'’s Weexey, One Year. 400 
Harven’s Bazan, One Year.. 400 


Hanern’s Macaztny, Hanver’s Wrexey, and Hanern’s 
Bazax, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazing, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svusoniners af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, tcithout extra copy. 


The Postave within the United States is for the 
Magazin 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents n year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wxexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. portage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time {s epecitied, it will be understood that the 
eubecriber wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecitied, it will be 
understood that the eubecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubecriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oflice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrxn & Broturus ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Tens ror Apvertisine 1x Hanrgn's Pertoptoars. 


Harper's Manarine.—Whole Page, $500; Half P: 
$250 Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. on 

Harper's Weekly. —Ineide Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 

Harper's Bazer.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTED, 


AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The fleld being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agente pos- 
sessing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
881 Pearl St., New York. 


SUMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 

EVENING POST —the best Lady's Magazine and 

Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 

319 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 

AGENTS WANTED—($225 4 Montn) by 
the AMIERICAN KNITTING MA- 

CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass. or ST. LOUIS, Mo, 








Ba 
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A BATCI! OF CO) DRUMS, 


We are indebted to 2 charming young friend for the 
following clever puzzles: 

Why is the letter G like death 7—It makes ghosts of 
hosts, and is always in the midst of slaughter. 

Why should ong never eleep in the cars ?—The train 
runy over the sleepers, 

What sort of a day would be good for running for a 
copa muggy duy. 

Are there any birds that can sing the “Lays of An- 
cient Rome ?"—Yes; Macau-lays. 

What have you to expect at a hotel ?—Inn-attention. 

Why are there no eggs in San Domingo ?—They ban- 
ished the whites and cast off their yoke. 

When does a chair dislike you ?—When it can't bear 


you, 
What is the key-note to good-breedin: B natural. 
Which is the better oft, tea or cofiee?—Coffee. It 
settles itself, but tea has to draw. 
poate aa 
Light ty a most eucceseful burglar; it is ulways 
breaking in upon Home one. 








—.—_ 

The Prussian post-office revenues must have largely 
benefited lately, judging from the number of heavy 
batteries posted. 


—— 
SoMrtinnG THAT ALWays Canines ory tae Paty— 
The hand. eae 


Avemteoresat. Lists vor Mosvaexts, te,—For 
Chandlers—The Compoxite style. For Dentisis— 7ixcan, 
For Ocullsta— Eye-onic (Ionic). For Goldsmiths — 
Doric, For Pruesians—Gothic. 








Avrrovrt ate A: cCHITEcTURAL OBNANENTS.—Forewe- 
paper Correspondents—A column, For Irishmen—The 
frieze. For Frenchmen—The capital, For Mincrs— 
A shaft. For Upholsterers—The cornice. For Dr. 
Morr—n—Pillers. For neglected Wives—Fret-tcork, 
For Von Bismarck—A ny seston For the Clergy—A 
Court of Arches (or Arches). For Publicans and Ath- 
letea—Vaults For mourning Widows, Wives, Sisters, 
and Daughters at preeent—Drooping Eves. For Adini- 
raity Lorde—Turrete. 


pecan eke 
Tur. Wixn's Favorite. Tuenn—Whistling “ Through 
the Trees.” 


ee ee 
A young land-owner had to pay a heavy jointure to 
his widowed mother, who was still young and le 


looking. Her mother-in-law also had a similar charge 
on the estate. ‘ 
“Fred,” sald a friend to him at a meet of the hounds, 








AMATEURS. i; hat would you give me to take your mother off your 
ands 2” 
Lanptorp, “Well, for good Music recommend me to old Handel.” “Faith,” cried the other, delighted, “J’d give R (overhearing and misapplying). ‘Here y' are, Miss!’ R 
(Biue-sticxer. “Handel! Oh, he aint Music: he's a Festival grandmother.” : ‘ COST Gare Fe and aS ead Tide she was speak 


FACETLA. A writer remar 
there gecms to be 

A uruprs of the Masonic derful chance for 
order to acom- upon the pames c 


ancient and modc¢ 
we submit the { 


for ten Royal Arch Maeons list of conundrums 
the cobipanions arrived Who was the talle 
they found that 8 pen had — {epee the 
been built for tl ace OW, ae. 
commodation, the tele- wgule?-_ Wordsvic 
gram at, its destination like a te she a 
ete a ee cominy to Who worked in 
day.” x metals ?—Goldsmit 

lay. ° Who was perm 


unlock the mase 
tolr?—Key. 
Who was rich it 
uls ?—Coleridge. 
What Buy 
was infallible 2—Pr 
What poet wae 
sufferer ?—Paiue. 
Who was a music 
—Campbell. 
What t war 
goose ?—Drake. 
What poet ne 
blue ?—Greenc. 
What poet. we 
troubled with 1 


When js s man like a 
wheel ?— When he turns 
round. 


—— 
A Man or Coron—John 
Town. 


—— 
‘Tux Sun's Fraet Dury ox 
Risinu—To strike a light. 


—_>—_. 
Mra. Partington is col- 
lecting autocrats, and will 
be grateful for any speci- 
mens of the handwriting of 
extinguished characters. 


—-—. —Hood. 
“The light of other days mi hat pect is 
has fied.”” And 8 good job quainted with the 


too; for who would like 
oil-lamps in preference to 
gas? 

——.—__ 

We are told “ the evening 
wore on,” but we are never 
told what the evening wore 
on that occasion. Was it 
the close pf a summer's 
day? 


“What's the difference 
between the north pole and 
south pole?" “Why, all 
the: diference in the nord 
replied a unwittingly ; 
and that’s the answer. 7 


ions for men's wea 
lor. 
What poet was 
ored man ?—Whit 
——.—_ 
When a man is 
it right to deseril 
tart 


“Loss of 2 Chir 
ship!” exclaimed 
minded old lady 3 
as she luld dow? 
paper. “1 shoulc 
when even iron or. 
always safe!” 








A FULL STOP. 





gest = ——.— 
Preasant Cneoxs tn Lire Etver Sister. ‘Now, when you See a little Round Dot like that at the end of a Sentence, it means you're to Stop.” What part of 
—Bank checks. Harry. “I zvid/—and go and Play.” kiewing 2—A cou} 





. — —= ee 
Lutty (in the agonies of nenralgia). “Ob dear, my Face! What shall 1 do? What shall I do ae a pe care 

louNNY HunTER (who has just witnessed the destruction by water of Pussy's “additions to the family"). WHAT A BAD, WICKED, STORY-TELLING CHILD! 

“Oh, Mamma! hadn’t we better serve her like the little Kittens, to put her out of misery?” “Come and sit on my Knee, Aunty, as Mary does down stairs, on the great big Policeman's 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1871, 
. in vee Fear 187%, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


; [. SINGEE. COPIES TEN. CENTS. 


Vou. IV.—No. £.] 





YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








Entered according to Act of Congr 














pleating, along the middle of which a piping | waist completes the costume. Belt and sash of 
is placed. Sew on buttons down the front of | red gros, grain ribbon. Necklace of red coral 
sides. ‘I'rim the blouse-waist with silk cord as | the dress. ‘The hair.is slightly crimped, and | beads. ‘The neck and sleeves of the drees are 
Fig. 1.—Biaok anp Waite Srrirep Fiay- | shown by the illustration, and a box-pleated | brushed back from the forehead, and orna- | edged with narrow lice. 
sex Scrt. This pretty suit is described in the | ruffle. ‘The sleeves are edged with narrow lace. | mented with a pink ribbon bow set well up on | Fig. 5.—Vioret Mertxo Waxixo Stir. 
Supplement, where the pattern for it will be © Black cashinere belt and sash. the head. Be : The Supplement contains the pattern and de- 
found. Fig. 3.—Hotst Dress ror Lapy. Dress, Fig. 4. —Dress ror Cup rrom 1 to 3 scription of this elegant and serviceable cos- 
Fig. 2.—Surt ror Youne Grrr. Black cash- ' of dark green merino. ‘Trim the buttom of the Years ony. This dress is of white piqué, and — tume, which is made of violet merino, trimmed 
mere cress with peasant waist and tunic. Blue — skirt with two raftles'and a pleating. The plain . is trimmed with soutache embroidery as shown | with pleated flounces of the same material und 
opera flannel blouge-waist. ‘Che skirt istrimmed | high waist and the sleeves are trimmed with — by the illustration. A tucked cambric blouse- | velvet. 





Ladies’ - z * with three ruftes of the material, and the tunic 
es’-and he Winter Dresses, is trimmed with one ruffle, and draped at the 


































Fig. 1.—Biack anp WHITE STRIPED FLANNEL Scrt. Fig. 2.—Dress rer Fig. 


—Lapy's © Fig. 4.—Frock ror City * Big. 5.—Viorer Mextno Watxixc Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Fige. 85-87. Younc Gir. Hot! 


: Dress. "FROM 1 TO 8 YEARS OLD. For pattern and description ree Suppl., No. XVIL, Fige. 86vand 39, 





‘(Goos 
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THE FROST FAIRY. 


Att day the trees were moaning 
For the leaves that they had lost ; 
All day they creaked and trembled, 
And the naked branches tossed ; 
And shivered in the north wind 
As he hurried up and down 
Over hill-tops bleak and cheerless, 
Over meadows bare and brown. 


“Oh, my green and tender leaflets— 
Oh, my fair buds, lost and gone!” 

So they moaned through all the daytime, 
So they groaned till night came on: 

And the hoar-frost lurked and listened 
To the wailing, sad refrain; 

And he whispered, ‘‘ Wait, be patient ; 
I will cover you again. 


“<T will robe you in new garments; 
I will deck you, ere the light, 
In a sheen of spotless glory, 
In a robe of purest white: 
You shall wear the matchless mantle 
That the good Frost Fairy weaves ;” 
And the bare trees listened, wondered, 
And forgot the fallen leaves. 


And the quaint and silent fairy, 
Backward, forward, through the gloom, 
Wove the matchless, glittering mantle, 
Spun the frost-thread on her loom ; 
And the bare trees talked together, 
Talked in whispers soft and low, 
As the good and silent fairy 
Moved her shuttle to and fro. 


And lo! when the sudden glory 
Of the morning crept abroad, 

All the trees were clothed in grandeur, 
All the twiglets robed and shod 

With the matchless, spotless garments 
‘That the sunshine decked with gems; 
nd the trees forgot their sorrow 
*Neath their robes and diadems. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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YP Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain a great variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Ladies’, Misse’, Boys, and Infants’ Winier 
Cloaks, Hats, Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Fack- 
ets, Trowsers, Vests, Lingerie, Muffs, Fancy Arti- 
cles, ete., ete. 

Yr We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 62 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Certain Birds. 


Y DEAR JEROME,—As I was coming, 
thoughtfully, on New-Year’s Day, out ofa 
certain house which is very familiar to you, I 
met my friend Mr. Pry, who smiled, as usual, 
and said, “Well?” What mere lay-figures 
words are! That little monosyllable was draped 
by the tone and look and gesture of Mr. Pry into 
®& most significant question, and I stopped and 
looked at him before I began to answer it. 

“* Are you disappointed ?” he asked, before I 
spoke. 

“In Claude's wife ?” 

**In Claude’s wife.” 

Still I made no answer, and slipping his arm 
into mine, Mr. Pry walked on with me, and 
then said: 

“A man can’t wait forever, I suppose, and a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

For you see, my dear Jerome, a new fellow- 
traveler had joined us—not that Claude’s wife 
was born on New-Year’s Day, but she had just 
married him, and so became one of our imme- 
diate circle, sitting upon the same seat, as it 
were, and Claude's journey at least was to be 
most seriously affected by the new-comer. He 
is certainly not an elderly man. Indeed, he is 
in what my cousin Prudence calls “his earl 
prime,” which, I find, is a kind of shifting sea- 
son—a kind of movable feast in a man’s life. 
Some of my friends, for instance, who were 
boys when John Quincy Adams was President, 
place the early prime at about fifty. The young 
fellows of Polk’s time think it is somewhere 
about thirty. Some of us who remember Madi- 
son reserve our opinion, but we are very sure 
it is neither of the ages mentioned. Youth 
is the most elusive of qualities, and the most 
capricious. Washington Irving was never old ; 
and if Counselor Grim, whom Mr. Choate said 
he should be always glad to meet—in a proces- 
sion, was ever young, I don’t believe any body 
living remembers it. Yet the counselor has 
what Mr. Pry calls considerable spare time be- 
fore sixty. There are certain so-called boys 
at school whom we all remember, who wrote es- 
says upon the Constitution at twelve, and were 
never known to kick foot-ball. I recall some 
of them. Their hair fell off at twenty-five, and 
they were bald grandfathers at forty. You 











must know something about people before you 
can understand the force of their phrases. When 
little Laura Fly exclaims, with enthusiasm, that 
something is “divine,” I know that it may be 
a sunset or a scalloped oyster. That is to say, 
that the word has no especial significance. And 
when my cousin Prudence says that somebody 
is in his or her early prime, I know that he or 
she is no longer thirty. I once asked her at 
what age she would call a man old, ora woman, 
and she replied, after some reflection, that it 
was very difficult to determine. She had known 
some women who seemed old at sixty-five, but 
she thought they must have been in ill health. 

I say that Claude is not an elderly man, and 
he has long Seen known to us all as a lover of 
Aurelia, It seemed to be so natural and de- 
lightful that so noble a youth should marry so 
fair a maid that we all wondered why we did 
not hear of their betrothal. They were con- 
stantly together. There seemed to be the best 
understanding. But nothing happened. Idon’t 
pretend to comprehend it, but I can not be 
mistaken in supposing that they were very much 
interested in each other—as we gently say when 
two human beings are exalted by mutual love. 
There was no apparent alienation, and the gos- 
sips were in despair. But the Claudes and 
Aurelias always know how to deal with Mrs. 
Grundy, and their inscrutable good-nature baf- 
fled her as effectually as a smooth cliff would 
bafle a fish who might wish to ascend. It was 
ludicrously impossible for Mrs. Grundy to as- 
certain any thing whatever. 

At last that worthy woman was confounded 
by hearing that Claude was engaged to Stra- 
bisma, And it was certainly a little shocking 
to every body who, with me and the other loi- 
tering spectators of the pleasant game, had been 
dreaming dreams. You probably saw the ac- 
count of the wedding, at which I did not seo 
you; and the happy pair are now comfortably 
established, and the neatest coupé which you 
meet in the Park is Mrs, Strabisma’s, Toa 
man of my years and acquaintance there would 
be, of course, no end of New-Year's calls if I 
should undertake to make all, ‘The line must 
be drawn somewhere, Jerome, as you will find; 
and I draw it at brides. I celebrate the New- 
Year by calling upon all the brides of the pre- 
vious twelvemonth. Sometimes I find that the 
orange flowers are whiter and more odorous 
than ever. Sometimes they are yellow and 
shriveled and drooping. Sometimes they have 
entirely disappeared. What a curious flower 
the orange blossom is! It may be made to 
bloom more freshly every year, and to fill the 
largest home with its exquisite fragrance, as if 
the house were a hanging garden of Persepolis ; 
or it may wither in a month, and give the home 
the semblance of atomb. My cousin Prudence 
says it all depends apon their springing from 
the heart, and that if they are only fastened to 
the head they are sure to wither. 

Peter Paul Pry remarked, as I have told you, 
when I left Claude's bride, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. I suppose he 
meant that it is better to marry Strabisma 
than merely to love Aurclia, with a doubtfal 
matrimonial issue. But when he left me, and 
I walked home to my rooms, I thought that at 
last I possibly comprehended why Aurelia had 
not married him. May it not have been that, 
notwithstanding her regard for him, she saw 
that he really believed what Mr. Pry said—that 
a bird inghe hand is worth two in the bush— 
and she felt that she could not safely marry a 
man who could marry Strabisma? I do not 
insist upon my speculation, Jerome. You know 
that we older people accumulate more or less 
experience, and we may very easily refine upon 
it too curiously. But if your ear for music is 
as delicate as it used to be, you know that there 
is a great deal of very pleasing and even fasci- 
nating music, which, in the midst of your enjoy- 
ment of it, you are conscious is not the best—is 
not, in a sense, true music. Are there not char- 
acters, also, which attract and to a certain de- 
gree charm us, but which, despite our wishes, 
and even to our serious sorrow, we feel are not 
of the finest manly or womanly temper after 
all? 

Some such event as marriage confirms the 
suspicion, by revealing the fact. Or the books 
we prefer may do it; or the pleasures in which 
we indulge betray us; or our conduct to a poor 
man, or to a rich one, may show not only a hard- 
ness and coarseness which some fine eye had 
seen, but which we had not ourselves even sus- 
pected. I do not know that this was Aurelia’s 
reason or her feeling about Claude. But I am 
quite sure that it might have been, and that the 
same subtilty of nature which made the per- 
ception of this truth the most impassable bar- 
rier between them would also lead her not to 
whisper it to her dearest friend. There are se- 
crets which can not be told, not because we will 
fot, but because they will not. ‘To attempt to 
tell some things is like trying to lift water with 
a fork. You may be very thirsty, but you can 
not drink that way. 

Indeed, I did not reply to my friend Pry’s 
jesting remark, because I felt that it was prob- 
ably true. I suppose that Claude married Stra- 
bisma because he felt that Aurelia would aot 
marry him, not because he had ceased to love 
her. His action belonged to the sphere of the 
proverb that Mr. Pry quoted. It is not a lofty 





sphere, my dear Jerome. It is that of the Poor 
Richard wisdom, and very poor wisdom it is. 
It is the wisdom of the senses—of eating and 
drinking, of getting and giving, of the huckster 
and the peddler—not of men and women. There 
is a whole class of proverbs which embody this 
mean wisdom, It is what the metaphysicians 
would call the wisdom of the understanding, 
and not that of the reason. It is earthly, not 
heavenly wisdom ; and therefore it can not prop- 
erly be called wisdom, because man does not 
live by bread alone, but also by the Divine 
Word. Try the proverb literally, and see what 
you can make of it. Here is a bird in your 
hand; it is a woodcock. There are two in 
the bush; they are nightingales, You may eat 
your woodcock, and it is gone. You swallow 
it, and that is the end of it. It will not feed 
you to-morrow. But the nightingales sing all 
night long, and to-morrow night, and to-mor- 
row, and to-morrow. It is an exquisite delight 
forever renewed. Do you prefer the taste of 
the woodcock for the moment, or the song of 
the nightingale all summer long? The food 
tickles your palate; the melody cheers your 
soul. Is the bird in the hand worth two in the 
bush? Yes, for eating, but for nothing else. 

Or, you catch one wood-thrush, and two es- 
cape you. You hang your captive in your par- 
lor, and tempt him with sugar and canary-seed. 
But he does not sing. He pines and pines, and 
his silence is infinitely pathetic. Out in the 
thicket his mates are singing and singing, and 
the woods ring with melody. Is the bird in 
your hand worth two in the bush? Not unless 
you can eat him. If it were Aurelia for whom 
you meaut the thrush, she would not tnke it: 
she does not believe the proverb. And it was 
for you that Shenstone sang : 

“T have found out a gift for my fair, 
T have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 

But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say twas a barbarous deed.” 

Or try the proverb in Clande’s own case. He 
despairs of winning Aurelia, and, wishing to 
be ‘‘settled,” he marries Strabisma. It is an 
injustice to her in the beginning, and it will be- 
come constantly worse before the end. He will 
be ungenerous and unkind, for his self-respect 
is injured, and his character and life will suffer. 
He will have a fine house, and a mannerly wife 
will charm his guests, and there will be dinners 
and balls, and there will be also parties of gen- 
tlemen to drink and smoke. But he will be- 
come steadily used to a Jower standard; the 
bloom and richness of his life will fade, and the 
ideal gradually disappear. He will have the 
bird in the hand, but will it be worth those in 
the bush, the constant inspiration, the noble 
idea of Aurelia, which would have purified his 
life and refined his character, and made him a 
man whom we could not half pity, half despise, 
as I fear we do now ? e 

For that is the difference, dear Jerome; the 
bird in the hand is the gross, actual use, the 
material value; the birds in the bush are the 
lures and lights of the imagination, of hope 
and faith. My friend in Berkshire, who was 
familiar with the Lebanon Shakers, but would 
not see those at Tyringham because he wished 
to leave something for fancy, always insisted 
that the Lebanon Shakers were rather sordid, 
after all, but that those at Tyringham were a 
superior people. There is Tito, who has sold 
his birds in the bush of trust in political progress 
and faithful effort at public honesty and a bet- 
ter kind of public men, for a bird in the hand 
of @ profitable post under a corrupt system. 
There is the poet Inventus, who has renounced 
his pursuit of fame, which was but a name for 
lofty and spotless endeavor, for a large salary 
won by pandering to mean tastes. Or the 
young clergyman, Blind, who once admired 
George Herbert, but who now follows the Vicar 
of Bray. They have all decided that the bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush, But it 
is a dull and songless bird, which they can only 
eat, but whose blithe flight beyond their reach 
will never lift their eyes heavenward. 

My dear Jerome, if the new year breaks upon 
you, as it will upon a great many of your friends, 
secretly pining with what seems to you a hope- 
less love, think well before you listen to the 
counsels of a low prudence, which bids you 
ask, 

“Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 
How many of the noblest lives have been trib- 
utes to the superiority of the unattainable bird 
in the bush! How many of the finest deeds 
have been inspired by a devotion which was 
never rewarded except by the better daring to 
which it was impelled! What was Amelia 
but a bird in the bush to Major Dobbin, who 
traversed the world to serve her, so making 
himself one of the most honorable and admi- 
rable men? And when the poor major had his 
bird in hand, how he secretly sighed for the 
better days when she was far beyond him in the 
bush! Ask old Midas, even, if the fortune he 
has in hand is worth that fortune in hope for 
which his youth and his skill worked gayly to- 
gether. And when next summer comes, if 
any June day is as perfect as the June days 
of which now in January you dream, I will own 
that the bird in the hand may be worth two in 
the bush. Yours, dear Jerome, 
An Otp BacueEtor, 














NATURE AND PARENTS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


T is a great mistake to keep children too 
long or too entirely in a state of pupilage. 
Few things so dwarf a child’s mind and irritate 
its temper as the constant and necessarily pet- 
ty exercise of authority. A child should be 
thrown on its own responsibility just as fast and 
just as far as possible. The needless interven- 
tion of adults, even though made in and with 
the tenderest kindness, is injurious to both in- 
tellectual and moral character. Better a child 
should have many tumbles, and walk alone, than 
be upheld always by his mother’s hand. Chil- 
dren would learn to reason far more than they 
do if their elders were not so eager to reason 
for them. And if children were more accus- 
tomed to use their reason, there would not be so 
much false assumption and insufficient induc- 
tion among grown people. Let things follow 
each other naturally, and the little folks will 
very soon be logical without knowing it. 

Kitty's heart is set on wearing her new silk 
dress to the picnic. Her mother thinks it is 
not a fit dress, and refuses—and does it all for 
Kitty's good, the martyr—and Kitty cries and 
pouts and sulks, and is very unhappy, and shall 
be glad when she grows up and can wear her 
best clothes at her liking. 

How would it do, now, for Kitty’s mamma to 
let her wear the silk dress? She tells Kitty 
that it is not in good taste; that she must be so 
careful not to soil and spoil it that she can not 
enjoy the picnic; that, whether this is spoiled 
or not, she can not have another silk dress to 
take its place, but she shall decide for herself. 
I believe, ten to one, Kitty would agree with 
her mother, and be charming in her white pi- 
qué. But suppose the little lady yields to the 
sheen of the silk. She goes to the party, takes 
great thought for her raiment the first half hour, 
and then—if she is a nice little girl—forgets all 
about it, sails in the boat, and splashes her dress; 
eats ice-cream, which trickles on the flounces ; 
drops hersandwich in her lap buttered sidedown, 
and comes home altogether a sore, spotted, and 
dilapidated little maiden. Then the unnatural 
mother need not stand up with an I-am-holier- 
than-thou air, and add to the midget’s distress 
by saying, “I told you so.” She may comfort 
and calm her, and assure her that life is tolera- 
ble even after one has spotted one’s only silk 
gown. But there is the spotted dress teaching 
Kitty the inexorableness of law, the necessity 
of prudence, the wisdom of parents. It has no 
tenderness, no affection for Kitty, and all her 
sighing will not minish aught of stain or splash, 
Every time Kitty puts it on the ugly deface- 
ments say to her, “Kitty, your mamma was 
right. It is better to wear wash-goods to pic- 
nics, in order that you may not have to wear 
shabby silks a year afterward.” So Kitty learns 
to respect her mother's authority, and to judge 
of fitness in garments, and has thus started on 
the way of prudent, careful womanhood. 

No; she does no such thing, because her fond 
and tidy mother steps in and spoils every thing. 
What! let her child wear that shabby dress to 
dancing-school and church? Let those stains 
and spots stay on? She would be considered a 
tidy housekeeper, indeed—a thrifty woman, a 
careful mother! Not she! So she upsets all 
the arrangements of Providence, takes out the 
grease with French chalk and warm iron, puts 
in a new breadth for the splashed one, and sends 
Kitty forth, smiling and happy and fresh as new, 
and therefore not in the least benefited by her 
experience. Because her mother has interposed 
between error and its result, Kitty will forget 
both, Mamma acts for Kitty's good, does she? 
Oh no! it is for the good of Kitty’s gown; it 
is for the good of her own name. She forbids 
Kitty to wear the silk, in the first place, to save 
the silk, She is more concerned that the fine 
frock shall be unspoiled than that Kitty's mind 
shall brace itself up to self-action. She rejuve- 
nates it, in the second place, because she is more 
concerned to have the reputation of thrift with 
her neighbors than to have Kitty receive a thor- 
ough and wholesome lesson. Ah, the selfish- 
ness of these mothers ! 

Some children have what appears to be an 
ineradicable tendency to lateness. Whether 
the errand be duty or pleasure, they are always 
behindhand. Their parents are continually 
urging and reminding—drumming them up, as 
the phrase goes. Whether they are going to 
church, or to school, or to a pleasure-drive, the 
few last moments are tempestuous with hurry. 
Father is angry ; mother is angry too, but keeps 
it down because father is, and it won't do to 
have both in a rage together; and for half an 
hour every one is nervous, flushed, and uncom- 
fortable—and I declare, Ella, if you can’t be 
ready in season I will go without you. I won't 
have such a fuss every time you are going any 
where. 

Yes, you will, papa, have just such a fuss; 
and you won't go off without her, and Ella 
knows it. That is just what you ought to do, 
and just what you will not do. Ella is fourteen 
years old now, and if you had been going to do 
any thing you would have done it seven years 
ago. <And how easy a thing itis todo! You 
announce at dinner that you will drive at sev- 
en, and all the children who are ready then 
may drive with you. Ela is of an age to take 
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care of herself, and you say nothing to her about 
being in season. If she does not begin to dress 
soon enough, keep still. Don’t suggest to her 
that in fifteen minutes the carriage will be here. 
Leave her to the logic of events. And don't be 
severe and stern and virtuous, my Phurisee, for 
you are probably ten times worse than Ella, 
only there is nobody to stand over you and tell 
you so, Be sunshiny and natural and affec- 
tionate; and when seven o'clock strikes, and 
Ella is rushing round frantic after her boot-but- 
toner, bid her good-by cheerily, and hope you 
will have her company some evening before she 
is twenty-one, and drive off; and don’t say any 
thing about it afterward. Don't irritate her 
with long, prosy harangues about the evil con- 
sequences of tardiness, And don’t run mad 
on the supposition that you are to do every thing 
for the children. Let them alone, and give na- 
ture a chance, Events will train them if pa- 
rents will not insist on putting their hands in and 
making a tangle. When Ella, left to her own 
devices, has lost half a dozen drives, and re- 
ceived half a dozen tardy marks at school, and 
walked six times to church, blowzy-frowzy and 
alone, she will yield to the inevitableness of 
law, and bestir herself in season. At least I 
would try it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING COSTUMES, 


NINE ball is up, and merry skaters skim swift- 

ly over the ice. Skating costumes are not 
very original this season, as the ordinary dress 
of the promenade is made available for this pur- 
pose by shortening the skirt to the ankle with a 
tuck basted beneath the upper skirt or casaque. 
The handsomest and most novel suits for skaters 
are imported from abroad. ‘These are called the 
Hungarian dress, and consist of a short dress 
worn beneath a long casaque fastened at the 
waist by a band and buckle. A chatelaine bag 
for small articles hangs from the belt. The ca- 
saque and dress are edged with fur, and the tur- 
ban of the dress material has a fur border. Leg- 
gings reaching to the knee are buttoned on like 
those worn by children. To complete this cos- 
tume is the Hungarian jacket—an ample paletot 
with loose sleeves—to be put on immediately aft- 
er skating, in order to prevent the skater from 
taking cold. 

The richest costume fashioned in this way was 
a dress of invisible green gros grain trimmed with 
two narrow flounces of velvet of a lighter shade. 
The casaque of the same velvet was bordered by 
a band of sable, and had hanging sleeves slashed 
to the elbow, showing coat-sleeves of silk be- 
neath. A gros grain belt, fastened with a dead- 
gold buckle, and the chatelaine bag of green silk, 
had a gold clasp. Velvet turban and leggings 
bordered with sable. Suits of white or gray 
cloth, similarly made, are less expensive, For 
instance, a dark gray cloth skirt is trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, or of velveteen, cut in 
vandykes; the casaque is bordered with chin- 
chilla, ‘The close sleeves of the waist worn be- 
neath the ec: ue are of black velvet, as are the 
waistband and bag. Black velvet turban edged 
with chinchilla, and trimmed with blue ostrich 
tips. Hungarian jacket of black velvet and chin- 
chilla. 

The costumes seen on our rinks are usually 
plainer than these, though ‘occasionally there are 
attempts at the fanciful in the way of black vel- 
veteen with grebe trimming, or the striped sat- 
ins and velvets worn last year for under-skirts, 
Warm wool fabrics are, however, in the best 
taste, such as twilled cloth, Biarritz, empress, 
water-proof, satine, or merino. Many such suits 
are of the fashionable grave shades—plum, dark 
green, or nut brown—but gay, bright colors are 
admissible also, and Scotch plaids, navy blue, 
and garnet suits are in favor, especially with 
very young skaters. The design for these cos- 
tumes is frequently the Polonaise-Casaque pat- 
tern, illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IL. ‘The 
paletot to be added after skating may be cut from 
the pattern of the Double-breasted Sacque illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III. ‘Ihe skirt 
of a skater’s dress should not reach below the 
ankle, and should not be too full, as very ample 
garments look clumsy when in swift motion. ‘The 
costume illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. Iil., 
is a graceful model for a skating suit. 

Bands of fur, velvet, or silk, or else black 
braid, a fourth of an inch wide, put on in a geo- 
metrical design, are used for trimming. Nar- 
row box-pleated or bias gathered ruffles, over- 
lapping each other in a cluster that reaches to 
the knee, are also pretty on the lower skirt. Black 
marten and Astrakhan bands are the most styl- 
ish fur trimmings; seal-skih and grebe are also 


Instead of the chatelaine bag for holding the 
handkerchief, porte-monnaie,etc., used by English 
skaters, American ladies use a pocket muff sus- 
pended by a cord passed around the neck. These 
muffs are made square this season instead of be- 
ing curved at the top, and have a mirror con- 
cealed beneath aflap at the back. Another fancy 
is a far seal caba, or sachel, with pockets placed 
for the hands. The entire bag, even the handle, 
is covered with fur. ‘The seal-skin is the favor- 
ite fur with skaters. A boa and square muff 
constitute a set, though many add a hat and 
jaunty jacket of fur. The English turban, with 
brim turned up all around, is the popular shape 
for ladies’ fur hats. Ostrich tips and jet buckles 
are the trimming. Astrakhan hats have black 
and white ostrich tips. Gentlemen wear the 
plain round turban with flat top, or else the 
**pork-pie” tarban, with soft crown sunken in the 
middle, 














“ CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


The fashionable cloak for little girls from three 
to five years old is a tong, ample sacque of French 
cony—the skin of the white rabbit. A muff is 
made to match, and sometimes a pretty little 
turban of the cony is worn. Plush in gay colors 
is not so much used for cloaks this winter as 
hitherto. Perhaps the prettiest cloak of all is of 
black velvet made in a walking coat with large 
cape, or else the simple loose sacque reaching to 
the knee, and disclosing merely a ruffle of the 
dainty white muslin dress that children wear 
here all winter. Large white pearl buttons 
fasten the sacque up the entire front. A little 
old-fashioned bonnet, with cape and face trim- 
ming, and fitted snugly over the ears, is worn 
with this sacque. Leggings of black velvet are 
shaped to fit over the knee, and are buttoned up 
the outer side of the limb with Roman pearl 
buttons. English twilled-back velveteen with 
siik finish is also used for cloaks and leggings. 

The furnishing houses are using the strong 
Bruges lace on many garments in lieu of Valen- 
ciennes. Skirts of infants’ robes and petticoats 
have row after row of Bruges insertion, separated 
by a cluster of tucks. Bruges lace of a corre- 
sponding design edges the skirt. Berceauncttes 
are covered with Swiss muslin lined with blue or 
rose-colored silk, and trimmed with Bruges in- 
sertion and edging. ‘I'hese cost $45, Plainer ber- 
ceaunettes are fitted up with dotted or sprigged 
muslin over colored cambric, and finished with 
a fluted ruffle, half muslin, half Bruges edging. 

The kilt suits worn by little boys still in petti- 
coats are prettily ornamented this season with 
diamond-shaped gilt buttons, ‘They are made 
of dark plum, blue, or gray cloth, or of Sectea 
plaids of gay color. Black braid binding is the 
only trimming. Two rosettes are placed on the 
skirt on the right side just where the pleats are 
left off, and the front becomes plain. Made of 
ladies’ cloth of light quality, in gray with blue 
binding, a kilt suit for a boy of four years costs 
$13. Heavier cloth of rich, dark shades is made 
into similar suits for $15 or $20. 

Braiding is the fashionable trimming for chil- 
dren’s clothing. Rich, thick patterns like heavy 
embroidery are braided on merino dreéses in sou- 
tache or star braid of the color of the dzess, Lit- 
tle dresses of black velveteen braided with white 
soutache are also exceedingly stylish. The skirt 
is but little gored, and is box-pleated to a plain 
waist that fastens behind. A belt with square 
tabs makes this look dressy. Both high and low 
necked waists are worn, the latter being made 
comfortable by under-waists of tucked and puffed 
muslin, worn over high-necked merino vests. 

Gay little pelerine capes of pink or blue satin 
are made to fasten behind, and deeply pointed 
in front. The satin is fancifully quilted, and a 
border of swan's-dowa is the trimming. These 
are thrown over children’s shoulders at dancing- 
school, between the dances, to prevent them from 
taking cold after the heating exercise. Price $5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pink with black, and pale blue with prune-col- 
or, are fashionable contrasts for evening dresses 
this winter. A beautiful dress for a young lady 
is of pink silk with demi-train, trimmed to the 
knee with a kilt pleating of white tulle, ‘Through 
the centre of this is a chain of putts of pink silk, 
notched on the edges, and strapped between the 
puffs with black velvet ribbon edged with lace. 
Tulle over-skirt caught up with black velvet 
bows. Low pointed corsage, with tulle bertha, 
dotted with tiniest rose-buds, Another effective 
dress in these colors has the pink silk trained 
skirt, covered to the waist with narrow ruffles of 
black velvet, alternating with pink silk ruffles 
fringed out at the edges. ‘These frills are on all 
the breadths except the front, which has flat vel- 
vet bands crossing it, and Pompadour bows of 
pink silk down the centre. The bodice is of 
black velvet, with large postillion behind and 
long sharp point in front. 

‘These narrow flounces on the back of the skirt 
make a dress gracefully bouffant behind, and the 
untrimmed front is as flat as fashion requires. 
‘The dark velvet is very effective when associated 
with silk of pale color prettily fringed out. Vio- 
let-colored velvet and pale mauve silk are pretty 
together. Prune-color and pale blue are more 
stylish than the pearl gray and blue so long 
worn. Black velvet and blue faille flounces are 
exceedingly handsome. 

skirts of suits for day wear are also ruffled on 
the back breadthe. A black gros grain skirt has 
an apron trimming of velvet bands. The rest 
of the skirt widths are entirely covered with al- 
ternate flounces ot black gros grain and velvet. 
Black velvet basqne, with gros grain vest and 
sleeves. There is, of course, no over-skirt. This 
is the latest novelty from European designers. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Siscey ; and Messrs. ScuMaupER; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 


—_—_—_—_——— 


PERSONAL. 


Wuen the Rev. ALBERT BARNES was pastor 
of a church in Morristown, New Jersey, in 1827, 
he once addressed his flock on the subject of 
temperance, saying, ‘I find that I am pastor of 
nineteen distilleries, and twenty grog-shops, and 
I find in the Bible where the future habitation 
of such people shall be.”” It was one of the per- 
sistencies of Mr. Barnes, that although seven 
times offered the degree of D. D., he uniformly 
declined it, believing such decorations to be in- 
jurious to the ministry. In this particular his 

eculiarity is shared by the Rey. Henry Warp 

EECHER. Speaking of BEECHERS, the vener- 
able Dr. Lyman BEECHER used to relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ‘‘ Old Father —— preached six 
sermons to show who Melchisedek was, and 
closed his last sermon with this summary: ‘And 
80 we see, brethren, that we don’t know who 
Melchisedek was, and that it ain’t no matter.’” 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


—The personal pecullarities ofeminent authors 
are as varied as their writings. Pops's proofs 
were full of alterations; Go_psmiTH thought 
four lines a good day’s work, and was seven 
years at the ‘‘ Deserted Village ;’’ Hume wrote his 
‘History of England” onasofa; ROBERTSON first 
wrote his sentences on small slips of paper, and 
after rounding them and polishing them entered 
them in a book; BurREE fad all his works print- 
ed two or three times at a private press before 
he sent them to his publisher. AKENSIDE and 
Gray were indefatigabls correctors, laboring at 
every line; so was THOMSON; GIBBON sent the 
firat and only copy of his great work to the print- 
er; St. PrerReE copied his “ Paul and Virginia” 
nine times before publishing; DxyDEN wrote hur- 
riealy to provide for the day ; Byxon composed 
rapidly, but made abundant use of the pruning- 
knife; ScorT was very laborious in correcting ; 
SourTuey was an unwearied plodder. 

—It may bea matter of great concern to know 
that when Miss Giyn, the Englishwoman, reads 
Shakspeare’s plays, she requ for the opera- 
tion a table twenty-seven inches high, five fect 
long, two feet broad, and a candclabrum at cach 
end of the table. The chair must be nincteen 
Inches high. Miss GLYN is particular about her 
tables and chairs. 

—Philadelphia has suddenly sprung into the 
front rank as a lecture town. The ‘Star’ 
course, inaugurated there last year, was a won- 
derful succesa—the audience sometimes num- 
On ee people, as at OLIVE Locan’s lecture 
on “Girls.” ‘his year the course embraces 
twenty- cight lectures, by twenty-four of the 

ost celebrated men and women in America. 

‘our of these men and women—shrewdly chosea 
because of their exceptional “ drawing” power— 
are to speak twice during tho season; they aro 
Anna Dickinson, OLIVE Locan, SUMNER, and 
Patties. Among the distinguished names 
hitherto unknown to the lecture-field, but whose 
owners have been tempted by the munificent fees 
and the dazzling prestige of the ‘‘Star"’ course, 
are Hon. Cart Scnurz, Hon. Joun A. Logan, 
and Joun BrovcuaM. The course embraces but 
two women-lecturers, already named above, but. 
there is to be a double dose of these. This fact 
probably does not imply any lack of esteem for 
the abilities of the tifty or sixty other ladies in 
the field, but is rather a matter governed by 
managorial shrewdness, with an eye to full 
houses. 

—Miss Niisson's singing of Fosrer's little 
ballad of ‘‘The Old Folks at Home,” consti- 
tutes onc of the pleasantest features of her con- 
certs. The way she chanced to take to it was 
this: She was visiting Mre. ParKE Gopwin, 
daughter of the poet Bryant, at her country 
place. A little daughter of Mrs. GoDWIN was 
the possessor of a banjo. Miss Niusson invited 
herto sing: She did so, singing ‘‘ The Old Folks 
at Home,” which so touched the prima donna 
that she at once learned, and has since invariably 
sungit with great spp las: She is now learning 
“ Willie, We Have Missed You,” and will doubt- 
less make a like hit with that. 

—The venerable Dr. SLiceRr, formerly chaplain 
of Congress, keeps ™. his pastoral work with 
unflagging industry. Writing toa friend he says: 
“1 find myself quite as vigorous to labor as I 
wus twenty years ago, and get through a large 
amount of work with easc and comfort. Yester- 
day was a fair specimen: 10.15 a.m., addressed 
a Bible-class ; 10.30, one hundred small children 
in an infant class; 10.45, the main school of one 
hundred and fifty larger children; 11, preached 
for fifty minutes ; at 3 p.u., held a family love- 
feast of fivehundred people; at 7 p.m, preached 
again, and got home at 9.30, pretty well tired. I 
do not think I recover from the effects of hard 
labor as quickly as when I was younger.” This 
record will do for a veteran who approaches his 
seventieth year, who has done as much hard 
work as any man in Methodism. 

—The loss of Lord CLarenpon and Mr. Bricat 
to the British cabinet makes it perceptibly weak- 
er. The Foreign Office is probably as efficiently 
administered by Lord GranvILLe as it would 
have been by his lamented predecessor. No one 
could have dealt in a more skillful and states- 
manlike manner with the succession of difficult 
and trying questions which have occupied Eu- 
rope than the present Foreign Minister. But 
Lord CLaRENDON’s varied knowledge of men 
and affairs, his prudence and tact, enriched and 
informed by a large experience, his insight and 
tolerance, and pliancy to circumstances, made 
him an {nvaluable adviser on every question 
that could come before the government. Mr. 
Bricat’s clear sagacity and massive good sense 
are as remarkable as his eloquence; and the 
foree which his personal character and his pop- 
ularity out-of-doors pave to the government will 
probably be first fully recognized when the sup- 
port they gave is withdrawn. Lord Harirax 
and Mr. Forster, able and excellent men though 
they are, do not fully make up for the loss of 
Lord CuarENDON and Mr. Brigat. 

—Many of Dickens’s best characters were 
drawn from life. Mrs. Bardell was a Mrs. ANN 
ELLis, who kept an eating-house near Doctors’ 
Commons; Sergeant Bompass was the original 
ot Sergeant Buzfuz; Mr. Fang, the truculent 
Bow Street magistrate in ‘Oliver Twist,” was 
a faithful portrait of Mr. Laicn, a London po- 
lice magistrate. ‘Oliver Twist” caused his re- 
moval. Traddles is said to have been Sir Toom- 
AS Noon TaLrourD; Esther Summerson was 
Miss Soputa Isexin, sister-in-law of Epwarp 
Moxon, the publisher; Detective Bucket was 
Inspector FIELD, with whom DicKENSs was on 
pleasant terms. In ‘* Dombcy and Son”? several 
characters are said to have been drawn from life. 
Mr. Dombey is supposed to represent Mr. THom- 
4S CHAPMAN, ship-owner, whose offices were 
opposite the Wooden Midshipman. As if to 
make Mr. CHaPsan undoubtedly identical with 
Dombey, we have, as messenger of the commer- 
cial house of ‘‘ Dombcy and Son,” one Perch, 
actually taken from a funny little old chap 
named Sternen Have, who was part clerk, 
part messenger, in Mr. CuapMan’s office. Old 

ol Gills was intended for a little fellow named 
Norte, who kept a very small shop in Leaden- 
hall Street, exactly opposite the office of Jonn 
Crapman & Co. Captain Cuttle was one Davip 
MAINLAND, master of a merchantman. 

—Mr. JosepH JEFFERSON has purchased Or- 
ange Island, one of the little paradises of South- 
ern Louisiana. The estate produces sugar-cane, 
rice, orange, cherry, fig, peach, quince, lemon, 
plumb, corn, rice, etc. ithe surrounding waters 
produce trout of uncommon size, the soft-shell 
turtle, and water game of all sorts. Mr. JEFFER- 
s0N has now orange-trees, which last year 
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bore 500,000 oranges, equivalent in cash to 
$5000 on the ground. Although the trees are 
more than thirty years old, they are in the best 
possible condition, aud with the additional care 
which the owner intends to devote to them, they 
will show an increased yield in the coming 
season. Besides these, there are 2000 pecan-trecs, 
young and thrifty, together with peach, plum, 
lemon, and quince trees, almost without num- 
ber. The corn fields yield fifty bushels to the 
acre, and that portion of the island planted in 
cane has heretofore made four hogsheads of 
sugar to every acre. About 500 of the 3500 
acres of the farm are planted in rice. The field 
is easily flooded from the lake, or drained into 
the rear bayou. A herd of 4000 cattle roam over 
the rich pasture lands, and a drove of 1200 hogs 
feed upon the abundant mast in the woods, and 
the exhaustless supply of clams taken from the 
lake. Mr. JEFFERSON’s swine are the champion 
clam-eaters of the world, and in any contest with 
two-legged gluttons would be entitled to an cx- 
tra premium, seeing that they require no attend- 
ant to open the bivalves for them, but devour 
shells and all, 

—The latest pedestrian feat of Weston—his 
attempt to walk five hundred miles within five 
consecutive days—is likely to result insome val- 
uable results to physiological science. For five 
days prior to the commencement of the feat a 
thorongh ascertainment of the various kinds and 
quantity of food of which he had eaten, and his 
exact condition, physically, at the moment of 
start, was made by Professor AUSTIN FLINT, Jun., 
and Professor R. O@pen Doremus. During the 
walk his food was carefully weighed under the 
direction of those gentlemen, the quantity and 
kinds of drink measured, and a record kept of 
his pulse, weight, and condition at stated inter- 
vals. Every other experiment which the scien- 
tific knowledge of those gentlemen. could sug- 
rest, to ascertain the effect of different kinds of 
food and drink upon 2 man undergoing the high- 
est possible strain of long-continued’ exercise, 
was made with scrupulous accuracy, and in the 
interest of physiological science, A history of 
the promenade, with comments on its results, 
will soon be given to the public by Professors 
Furnt and Doremvus. It should be added that 
Mr. Weston regulated his diet with entire frec- 
dom, and solely according to his own ideas, and 
that the physiologists only observed what he 
took, without in any way interfering with him. 

—Dr. “ Bull Run” Russexx repeats this can- 
did remark, made to him by a very enthusiastic 
Prussian: ‘ Wait till we get a reverse, and then 
see if we can not lie just as well as our neigh- 
bors. No! Depend upon it, we are great in all 


things.” 

 Brvs the Ninth, should he survive until June 
of the present year, will have completed the 
twenty-fifth year of his pontificate, and have 
outnumbered the years of any of his predeccs- 
sors in the see of St. Peter, unless it be true that 
St. Peter himself held that dignity for a quarter 
ofacentury. Should the greatly desired event 
be attained, the faithful of his flock throughout 
the world will make it the occasion of high cere- 
monial. 

—Mr. Brassey, the eminent railway contractor, 
recently deceased, is said to have left a fortune 
of forty-five millions of dollars. He was the 
embodiment of Englieh enterprise in its best 
form—“ prudence combined with boldness.”” 

The 8 ringfleld (idaseashunesio) Jepullice: 
has a New Yor correspondent who has ‘ done” 
the doctors. He estimates that few of the best 

aid medicos receive over $20,000 a year. Dr. 

ILLARD PARKER, having been called outoftown 
toa patient, returned a bill of $300, which being 
disputed, he showed by his books that his daily 
receipts were over that sum. Surgeons’ single 
charges are larger than those of physicians. For 
setting an arm or leg $250 Is about the figure. 
In one case, where Dr. J. R. Woop made about a 
dozen visits to a wealthy gentleman who had 
been badly jammed by a railroad car, the bill was 
$2500, and paid. This is exceeded by Dr. Car- 
OCHAN, who has received $2000 for an operation 
alone. Although Dr. C. is in the enjoyment of 
the very lucrative position of Health Officer, he 
continues to.operate in important cases, and his 
hand has lost none of its cunning. Dr. Ham- 
MOND is held to be an authority on insanity and 
all nervous disorders; Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, Jun., 
is making reputation at home and abroad as a 








hysiologist; Dr. Harris and Dr. STEPHEN 
By ITH are eminent as sanitarians. among, the 
. Coan 


rising young medical men is Dr. T. M. 
(son of the celebrated missionary to the Sand- 
wich Islands), who has written several brilliant 
articles for Harper's, Putnam’s, and the Galaxy 

zines, on social and scientific topics. The 
lady M. D.’s are coming on apace. The Drs. 
ELizaBetu and Emity Biackwe tt, Dr. Cuar- 
LoTTE Lozter, and Mrs. Dr. Haypon are the 
most prominent of them, and have a large prac- 
tice. Mrs. ANNA E. Densmore also ranks high. 
Several have incomes ranging from $2000 to 
$20,000. There are about fifty female students 
now in the medical colleges, etc., etc., ete. 

—Bret Harte, the new humorist of the day, 
is not only wonderfully clever in the fresh vein 
of poetry he has struck, but he is known in pri- 
vate life as a man of t purity of character, 
and many domestic virtues. Those who have 
enjoyed his refined hospitality and that of his 
accomplished wife, and seen him surrounded by 
his little group of ‘‘olive plants,” can attest 
that, like a true men, he shows to best advant- 
age in his home. An early Number of Harper's 
Weekly, to which be has become a regular con- 
tributor, will contain one of his quaint pocms. 

—Lord Brovenam’s autobiography is nearly 
ready for publication. When Lord B. was in- 
formed that Lord CAMPBELL was writing the 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,’ he remarked (he 
didn’t like CAMPBELL) that if he proposed to 
write his (BROUGHAM’S) life, the very thought 
of snch a thing ‘added an additional horror ta 
the pangs of death.”” : 

Mire Cuixps, wife of the proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Zedger, is understood to be one of 
the best amateur vocalists in the country. 

—Mrs. Trig, of Philadelphia, a woman of un- 
daunted courage and perfect self- possession, « 
saved the life and property of her husband a few" 
nights since by putting a burgler to flight after 
he had made the husband insenaible with, chlo- 
roform, 

—The Crown Prince of Prussia iq said to be 
quite earnest in his desire for peaog: ’ He thinks 
that the war should have terminated with the 
capture of Scdan and Metz, ang that the Prussian 
army should never have raided into the heart of 
France. 
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- Wood Box with Lambrequin. 
Tus wood box consists of a frame of stained oak, 
and is twenty-eight inches high, twenty-three inches 
long, and twenty-four inches wide at the top. ‘The up- 
right posts, which are extended to form feet, are joined 
at the sides by a flat bar at the top and two round bars 
below this. The two round bars are finished at the 
ends by a large round knob of wood (see illustration), 
and serve to fasten on the lambrequins., A similar bar 
joins. the frame at the middle of the bottom. ‘The strips 
of the trimming are about six inches wide, and are made 
of dark brown enameled cloth, and bound aud trimmed 
with light brown worsted braid, and finished with a tas- 
sel at the pointed ends. First fasten three such strips 
of trimming to the under side of the upper bar with small 
tacks, letting them come nearly an inch apart. ‘Then 
nail each of these strips on the inside of the box, first to 
the first round bar, and then to the second, in such 4 man- 
ner that they form loops, and the pointed ends hang be- 
lew the second row of loops as shown by the illustration. 
Having trimmed both sides of the box in this manner, 
cover the inside, of the box with strong brown enameled 
sloth, fastening it to the frame by means of tacks. Fur- 
nish, the upper edges of tho box with brass handles (see 
illustration). a 2 





+; . Bead and. Card-board Napkin Ring. 
. 4 Fo make this napkin sing cut of card-board taken 
double from’ Fig: $1, Supplement, six pieces in connec- 





Vig. 1.—Sora Prutow witn Tivy.—[See Page 61.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 30. 





“F ! Beap axp Carv-noanp Narkin Ring. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 81. 


tion (Fig. 31 gives only two pieces of the napkin ring), so 
that the card-board strip counts six scallops om‘each side. 
Close the card-board strip in a ring, pasting the ends to- 
gethor with mucilage. Wind the outer edges and the inner 
straight pieces of the frame thus prepared with coarse knit- 
ting cotton, and then with garnet-colored beads strung on 
red thread. For the medallion centre of each souion pre- 
pare, first, a ring of coarse knitting cotton of the shhpe 
shown by the illustration, and on this work button-hole 
stitches, and then wind it with garnet beads. Place an 
oval garnet bead in the middle of each ring, and fasten one 
of the medallions thus prepared in each of the compartments 
with short bead bars. For this fasten the working thread 
to the medallion, take up seven or eight beads,’ fasten the 


alas : ip. ay. op Ci ke AMELED CLoTH AND Beap 
thread to the outer edge of the napkin ring, pass it under Fig: 2.—Esamevep Crotn Lear ror 


Rt % FLOWER- SOVER. 
the bead windings to the point intended for the next bar, Frower-Pot Cover. Fon F is Por cores 
‘thke up the requisite number of bends, fasten to the me- For pattern see Supplement, No, XIV., 

dallion, pass the thread to the point intended for the next Fig. 82. 










bar, and continue in this mauuer until the medallion is fas- 

tened to the napkin ring by means of bars (see illustration). Having fastened a 
medallion in each of the six sections, sew large garnet beads on the outer edge 
of the ring between each two scallops. 


Enameled Cloth Flower-Pot Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
| Lins flower-pot cover is six inches deep, fourteen inches and two-fifths broad 
at the bottom, and twenty-two inches and two-fifths broad at the top. It is made 








tidy spread out. Fig. 70, 


and seven brass r 








Fig. 2.—Braiwinc 


of card-board, and covered with two shades of gray enameled 
cloth on the outside and with brown enameled cloth on the in- 
side. Narrow borders of bronze beads and a garland of gray 
enameled cloth leaves trim it as shown by the illustration, ‘To 
make the cover, prepare a card-boar 
indicated, divide the outside of the frame into eight triangular 
sections, each of which is two inches and three-fifths wide at 
the top and an inch and four-fifths wide at the bottom, In the 
upper edge of each section cut a notch, as shown by the illws- 
tration, which must be an inch and a fifth deep at the middle, 
Now cover alternately one section with dark gray and one with 
light gray enameled cloth; on the bottom of each of these pieces 
paste a triangular piece of brown enameled cloth two inches 
Jong, the under edge being as wide as the under edge of the sec 
tion, and the top pointed. ‘[rim these triangles all around, ex 
cepting at the under edge, with a border of bronze beads worked 








1 frame of the size above 
































Gestiemas’s Boot with Fur Trine. 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 48 and 44. 

































Fig. 1.—Spanisu Reeps Axp Brap Frower-Pot Cover. 


[January 28, 1871. 


ys: ‘Thread each end of a piece of brown sew- 


ing silk with a fine sewing-needle, take up four beads, 
pass the needles through the first of these so that both 
ends of the thread cross euch other in this bead; ¥ take 
up one bead on each end of the thread, pass the two 
threads cross-wise through a bead which must now he 
taken up, and repeat from > until the border is of the 
length desired. Sew on a similar border between each 
two sections of the cover, then paste brown enameled 
cloth on the inside of the cover, sew a coarse white cot- 
ton cord on the upper and under edge of the cover, and 
over this work close bias bead stitches. For each stitch 
take on a sufficient number of beads to cover the cord, 
and in‘every second following st. take up two gold beads 
instead of bronze beads ; these gold lcids must altern- 
ate in the course of the work. Small tassels of bronze 
and gold beads trim the upper edge of the cover. For 
each of the leaves of the wreath cut of brown enameled 
cloth, which must previously have been pasted on white 
tissue paper, one piece from Fig. 32, Supplement. Lay 
each of these pieces in a fold on the under side, along 
the double line indicating the middle vein of the leaf, 
and overhand the double material along the fold. 
Work the cross-wise veins in the same manner, This 
gives the leaf a raised nppearance. Deine the veins 
with gold beads strung on a thread, and work the stem 





Beav Lamp-Cmsney Cover. 


with gold beads and wire (see Fig. 2). Finally, sew. 
the leaves on the flower-pot cover as shown by Fig. 1, 
and also tendrils worked with wire and gold beads. 
Instead of the leaves, flowers of enameled cloth and 
beads, like that shown by Fig. 3, may be used. 


Sofa Pillow with Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tins sofa pillow is made of liner and horse-hair, 
and.is covered with brown cloth and ornamented with 
appliqué figures; it is twenty-two inches and a half 
long and sixteen inches in circumference. Fig. 30, 
Supplement, gives a section of the embroidery design. 
The bouquets on the dark appliqué figures are worked 
with five different colors of brown silk twist, and the 
bouquets on the light figures are worked with violet 
silk twist in satin stitch. ‘Ihe tidy, which is secured 
on the pillow with ribbon bows, is made of fine nan- 


sook, and ornamented with appliqué figures of white muslin and satin stitch em- 
broidery, and is scalloped around the edges. ‘The illustration, page 61, shows the 
Supplement, gives a se 
broidery. Finish the pillow with silk cord and tassels as shown by the illustration. 
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Bead Lamp-Chimney Cover. 
‘To make this lamp-chimney cover, a bra: 
gs each three inches anc 
Wind the rings first with white cotton, and then with ery 
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ing four 
a fifth in circumfe 





in cireumferenc> 
enee are required 
al beads strung oh 










thread. ‘Then connect the small ring 
to the large ring and with each other b 
means of fine brass wire, Wind eac 
two rings twice with a thread strun 
with chalk beads, and fasten to each 
the small rings a loop of chalk” beac 
two inches and two-fifths long, the eny 
of which are finished with tassels « 
crystal and chalk beads. Twist the en 

of the loops together. 





Flower-Pot Cover of Spanish 
Reeds and Beads, Figs. 1 and 
Tins flower-pot cover is made ofrtl 
Spanish reeds, silver wire, and brox 
beads. To make it, twelve reeds ex 


Sanvary 28, 1871.] i 


thirteen inches and one-fifth long are required. Soak these in 
boiling water, and bend them double in the shape of a loop. 
‘These loops must be an inch wide at the bottom and an inch and 
three-fifths wide at the top. One-fifth of an inch from the under 
edges join the loops by means of a piece of wire, on which, after 
having passed it through each two bars coming together, take up 
the requisite number of beads (see Figs. 1 and 2), In the same 


fie 


Iloon. 
ement, No, XX1L, Fige, 47-49. 


Brier CasnMerr 
For pattern and description see Sup 





Fig. 1.—Brospn anv Lace Cav ror Evpency 
Lapy.—Fronrt, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 26-28, 


manner pass six more pieces of wire 
throngh the reeds; each two pieces must 
be three-fifths of an inch apart, and each 
two mast be fastened on at intervals of an 
inch. Now wind each two reeds with 
beads strung on thread, and through each 
two wires weave beads in the manner 
shown by the illustration. To the under 
wire of beads fasten a row of beads in such 
@ manner that they shall come on the reed 
bars as shown by Fig, 1, and finish hoth 
Tows with short bead loops. 





PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


‘pars, on the 8d of September, 1870, 
was not only the grandest city in Eu- 
Tope, but'the cleanest, the best ventilated, 
and, in all the modern quarters, the best 
dralued. Is is irue that the policeman 
nsed to vex and torment the resident, na- 
tive or foreign, but more by his insistence 
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Hoop ror Evperry Lapy. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1X., 
Figs. 24 and 25, 





Brack Gros Gras Bersxova ror Enverty Lapy. 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4, 





‘on alisurd details than any thing else; but to the visitor to Paris he’ 





wag invaluabl 


beggars, drunkards, dogs, and other nuisances fled' 


before the*cocked-hat and rapier of those who are now known as’ 


“* Haussmann's ruffia 
are deserted, “but tha: 
«thé want of Haussmatin 





You should see the streets now! 


1 ‘They 
s the effect of the siege; dir 


Y, which is from: 
ion; crowded with beggars of all coun- 








tries, vagrant musicians, cripples by the score, and dogs by the hun-+ 


ARLET Castmerr Toop, 


Fig. 2.—Bioxpe an 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs, 44, 45°, and 46, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 
a . 


Figs, 26-98, 





dred. Then every body sells every thing 
in the streets, from portraits of patriots at 
three sous each, to onions, carrots, and cel- 
ery at a franc the bundle. Imagine, ye old 
dwellers in Paris, a vegetable stall spread 
out on the pavement before Tortoni's! If 
poor Baron Haussmann could see his own 
Boulevard as I can this Sunday afternoon, 
what would he think! At one vegetable 
stall an old woman is cheapening a cabbage 
which I have known by sight and smell for 
eral days; two Mobiles are tossing up 
n drink; and the whole street is lined 
h cheap and extremely nasty caricatures. 
The new police go about by threes at 
snail's pace, and are warned, I imagine, 
not on any account to interfere with the 
will, act, or deed of any citizen—at any 
rate they never do so, And then, oh, my 
visitor, can you figure to yourself Par 
without concerts or theatres. ith no Boi 
no Tuileries Gardens (a very divty artillery 
camp occupies them), and not even a chair 
im the Champs Elysées? Surely there wag 
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no vice, save perhaps idleness, in those penny- 
ware seats; and the Parisians are idle, and ca- 
pable of sitting down to an extent that neither 
presidents nor laws can cure. ‘The ‘Luileries 
Gardens and the Palais Royal were beautifully 
kept: there was music for the bonnes to hear, 
and soldiers to look at—in fact, they were the 
nursery-gardens of Young France ; they are now 
as nasty as the ‘square of Leicester.” 





A SONG OF A SONG. 
Best of all music thou for me, 
Poor, simple Song! My mindful ear 


Throbs with a deeper thrill to hear 
Thine than all prouder minstrelsy. 


The sweetest notes that float along 
The wind, when voices weave in one 
Soft harmonies of various tone, 
Touch not my heart as thine, Old Song! 


Long years ago, when we were young, 
Men’s fickle favor stayed its flight 
A day, maybe, and chanced to light 

On strains that now are seldom sung. 


Forgotten, though, by others, yet 
Thou hast such memories for me, __ 
That, thongh thon speakest mournfully, 
I would not for the world forget. 


Yet tottering on too tiny fect, 
I heard my mother hush to rest 
My baby brother on her breast 
With voice all full of love—so sweet 


That, as I dream of it, I long 
To rise from earth and hear again, 
If God so will, that gentle strain: 
The notes she sang were thine, Old Song! 


Now silver streaks my head; when, strong 
With youth, I whispered all my love 
To one who rests at home above, 

She, answering, spake thy words, Old Song! 


‘Whene'er thy music sounds among 
Sublimer melody, I weep; 
And in my heart of hearts I keep 
Thy memory always green, Old Song! 





(Continued from No. 1, page 11.) 


MILLY DARRELL 
2 A Atorp. 


By rae Actuon or “Lapy Avp.ey’s Szoret,” Eto. 





CHAPTER IX. 
ANGUS EGERTON IS REJECTED. 


T= expected storm came next day, and Mil- 
ly and I were caught in it. We had gone 
for a rumble across the moor, and were luckily 
within a short distance of Rebecca Thatcher's 
cottage when the first vivid flash broke through 
the leaden clouds, and the first long peal of thun- 
der came crashing over the open landscape. We 
set off for Mrs. Thatcher's habitation at a ran, 
and arrived there breathless. 

The herbalist was not alone. A tall dark fig- 
ure stood between us and the little window as we 
went in, blotting out all the light. 

Milly gave a faint cry of surprise; and as the 
figure turned toward us I recognized Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

In all our visits among the poor we had never 
met him before. 

“*Caught again, young ladies!” hecried, langh- 
ing; ‘‘you've neither of you grown weather-wise 
yet, I see. Luckily you're under cover before 
the rain has begun. I think we shall have it 
pretty heavy presently. How surprised you look 
to see me here, Miss Darrell! Becky is a very 
old friend of mine. I remember her ever since 
Icanremember any thing. Shewas in my grand- 
father’s service once upon a time,” 

‘“©That I was, Mr. Egerton, and there's no- 
thing I wouldn't do for you and yours—for you, 
at least, for there's none but you left now. But 
I suppose you'll be getting married one of these 
days; you're not going to let the old name of 
Egerton die out ?” 

Angus Egerton shook his head with a slow sad 
gesture. 

**T am too poor to marry, Mrs. Thatcher,” he 
said. ‘‘ What could I offer a wife but a gloomy 
old house, and 4 perpetual struggle to make hun- 
dreds do the work of thousands? I am too proud 
to ask the woman I love to sacrifice her fature 
to me.” 

“‘Cumber Priory is good enough for any wo- 
man that ever lived,” answered Rebecca Thatch- 
er. ‘You don't mean what yon say, Mr. Egerton. 
Yon know that the name yon bear is counted 
better than money in these parts.” 

He laughed, and changed the conversation. 

“‘T heard you young ladies talking a great 
deal of the Pensildon féte last night,” he said. 

“Did you really?” asked Milly; ‘‘you did 
not appear to be much interested in our conver- 
sation.” 

“*Did I seem distrait? It is a way I have 
sometimes, Miss Darrell; but I can assure you 
I can hear two or three conversations at once. 
I think I heard all that you and the Miss Col- 
lingwoods were saying.” 

‘You are going to Lady Pensildon’s on the 
31st, I suppose?” Milly said. 

“T think not. I think of going abroad for 
the autumn. I have been rather a long time at 
Cumber, you know, and I'm afraid the restless 
fit is coming upon me again. I shall be sorry 
to go, too, for I had intended to torment you 
continually about your art studies, You have 
really a genius for landscape, you know, Miss 
Darrell; you only want to be goaded into indus- 
try now and then by some severe critic like my- 


Does your cousin, Mr. Stormont, draw, 


self. 
by-the-way ?” 
“*Not at all.” 
“That's a pity. He seems a very clever 


young man. 1 suppose he will be a good deal 
with you, now thut Mr, and Mrs. Darrell have 
returned ?” 

“He can not stay very long at a time. He 
has the chief position in papa’s counting-house.” 

‘Indeed! He looked a little as if the cares 
of business weighed upon his spirit.” 

He glanced rather curiously at Milly while he 
was speaking of Mr. Stormont. Was he really 
going away, I wondered, or was that threat of 
departure only a lover-like ruse? 

‘The rain came presently with all the violence 
usual to a thunder-shower. We were prisoners 
in Mrs. Thatcher's cottage for more than an 
honr—a happy hour, [ think, to Milly, in spite 
of the closeness of the atmosphere and the med- 
ical odor of the herbs, Angus Egerton stood be- 
side her chair all the time, looking down at her 
bright face and talking to her, while Mrs. ‘Thatch- 
er mumbled a long catalogue of her ailings and 
troubles into my somewhat inattentive ear. 

Once, while those two were talking about his 
intended departure, I heard Mr. Egerton say, 

“‘If I thought any one cared about my stay- 
ing—if I could believe that any one would miss 
me ever 80 little—I should be in no hurry to 
leave Yorkshire.” 

Of course Milly told him that there were man: 
people who would miss him—Mr. Collingw: 
for instance, and all the family at the Rectory. 
He bent over her, and said something in a very 
low voice that brought vivid blushes to her face; 
and a few minutes afterward they went to the 
door to look at the weather, and stood there talk- 
ing till I had heard the last of Mrs, Thatcher's 
woes, and was free to join them. I had never 
seen Milly look so lovely as she did just then, 
with her downcast eyes, and a little tremulous 
smile upon her perfect mouth. 

Mr. Egerton walked all the way home with us. 
The storm was quite over, the sun shining, and 
the air full of that cool freshness that comes aft- 
er rain. We talked of all kinds of things. Mr. 
Egerton had almost made up his mind to spend 
the autumn at Cumber, he told us; and he would 
go to the Pensildon féte, and take Milly's side in 
the croquet match. He seemed in almost boyish 
spirits during that homeward walk. 

When we went up stairs to our rooms that 
night Milly followed me into mine. ‘There was 
nothing new in this; we often wasted half an 
hour in happy, idle talk before going to bed; 
but I was sure, from my darling’s manner, she 
had something to tell me. She went over to an 
open window, and stood there with her face 
turned away from me, looking out across the 
distant moonlit sea. 

“*Mary,” she said, after a very long pause, 
**do you think people are intended to be quite 
happy in this world?” 

‘*My dear love, how can I answer such a 
question as that? I think that many people 
have their lives in their own hands, and that it 
rests with themselves to find happiness. And 
there are many natures that are elevated and 
purified by sorrow. I can not tell what is best 
for us, dear. I can not pretend to guess what 
this life was meant to be.’ 

“There is something in perfect happiness that 
frightens one, Mary. It seems as if it could not 
last. If it conld, if I dared believe in it, I should 
think that my life was going to be quite happy.” 

‘*Why should it be otherwise, my dear Milly ? 
I don’t think you have ever known much sor- 
row.” 

“*Not since my mother died—and I was only 
a child then—but that old painfhas never quite 
gone out of my heart~ and papa’s marriage has 
been a greater grief to me than you would be- 
lieve, Mary. This house has never seemed to 
be really my home since then. No, dear; it is a 
new life that is dawning for me—and oh, such a 
bright one!” 

She put her arms round my neck, and hid her 
face upon my shoulder. 

“Can you guess what Angus Egerton said tome 
to-day ?” she asked, in a low, tremulous voice. 

“Was it something very wonderful, dear, or 
something as old as the world we live in?” 

‘Not old to me, Mary—new and wonderful 
beyond all measure. I did not think he cared 
for me—I had never dared to hope; for I have 
liked him a little for a long time, dear, though 
I don’t suppose you ever thought so.” 

“* My dear girl, I have known it from the very 
beginning. ‘There is nothing in this world more 
transparent than your thoughts gbout Angus 
Egerton have been to me.” 

“Oh, Mary, how could you! And I have 
been so careful to say nothing!” she cried, re- 

chfully. ‘But he loves me, dear. He has 
loved me for long time, he says; and he has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

““What, after all those protestations about 
never asking a woman to share his poverty ?” 

“Yes, Mary; and he meant what he said. 
Tle told me that if I had been a penniless girl he 
should have proposed to me ever so long ago. 
And he is to see papa to-morrow.” 

“Do you think Mr. Darrell will ever consent 
to such a marriage, Milly?” I asked, gravely. 

“‘Why should he not? He can not go on 
thinking badly of Angus when every one else 
thinks so well of him. You must have seen how 
he has softened toward him since they met. Mr. 
Egerton’s old family and position are quite an 
equivalent for my money, whatever that may be. 
Oh, Mary, I don't think papa can refuse his con- 
sent.” 

“Tam rather doubtful about that, Milly. It’s 
one thing to like Mr. Egerton very well as a vis- 
itor—quite another to accept him as a son-in-law, 
Frankly, my dearest, I fear your father will be 
against the match.” 

“Mary,” cried Milly, reproachfully, ‘I can 
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‘me in a half-sorrowful, half-angry mood. 


see what it is—you are prejudiced against Mr. 
Egerton!” 

‘**T am only anxious for your welfare, darling. 
1 like Mr. Egerton very much. _ It is difficult for 
any one to avoid liking him. But I confess that 
I can not bring myself to put entire trust in him.” 

“Why not?” 

I did not like to tell her the chief reason for 
my distrust—that mysterious relation between 
Angus Egerton and Mrs. Darrell. ‘he subject 
was a serious, almost a dangerous one; and I 
had no positive evidence to bring forward in 
proof of my fancy. It was a question of looks 
and words that had been full of significance to 
me, but which might seem to Milly to mean very 
little. 

“We can not help our instinctive doubts, dear. 
But if you can trust Mr. Egerton, and if your 
father can trust him, my fancies can matter very 
little. I can not stand between you and your 
love, dear—I know that.” 

‘* But you can make me very unhappy by your 
doubts, Mary,” she snowerad.” ae 

I kissed her, and did my best to console her; 
but she was not easily to be comforted, and left 
Thad 
disappointed her, she told me—she had felt so 
sure of my sympathy ; and, instead of sharing her 
happiness, 1 had made her miserable by my fanci- 
ful doubts and gloomy forebodings. After she 
had gone, I sat by the window for a long time, 
thinking of her disconsolately, and feeling my- 
self very guilty. But I felt sure that Mr. Darrell 
would refuse to receive Angus Egerton as his 
daughter's suitor, and that the course of this 
love-affair was not destined to be a smooth one. 

The result proved that I had been right. Mr. 
Egerton had a long interview with Mr. Darrell 
in the library next morning, during which his 
proposal was most firmly rejected. Milly and I 
knew that he was in the house, and my poor girl 
walked up and down our sitting-room with nerv- 
ously clasped hands and an ashy pale face all the 
time those two were together down stairs. 

She turned to me with a little piteous look 
when she heard Angus Egerton ride away from 
the front of the house. 

**Oh, Mary, what is my fate to be?” she asked. 
“*T think he has been rejected. I do not think 
he would have gone away without seeing me if 
the interview had ended happily.” 

A servant came to summon us both to the 
library. We went down together, Milly’s cold 
hand clasped in mine. 

Mr. Darrell was not alone. His wife was sit- 
ting with her back to the window, very pale, and 
with an angry brightness in her eyes. 

‘¢ Sit down, Miss Crofton,” Mr. Darrell said, 
very coldly ; ‘‘and you, Milly, come here.” 

She went toward him with a slow, fultering 
step, and sank down into the chair to which he 
pointed, looking at him all the time in an eager, 
beseeching way, that I think must have gone to 
his heart. He was standing with his back tothe 
empty fire-place, and remained standing through- 
out the interview. 

“«T think you know that I love you, Milly,” he 
began, ‘‘ ‘and that your happiness is the chief de- 
sire of my mind.” 

“*T am sure of that, papa.” 

“ And yet you have deceived me.” 

“Deceived you? Oh, papa, in what way ?” 

“By encouraging the hopes of a man whom 
you must have known I would never receive as 
your husband ; by suffering your feelings to be- 
come engaged, without one word of warning to 
me, and in a manner that you must have known 
would not fail to be most obnoxious to me.” 

“Oh, papa, I did not know; it was only yes- 
terday that Mr. Egerton spoke for the first time. 
There has been nothing hidden from you.” 

“Nothing? Do you call your intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man nothing? He may 
have delayed any actual declaration until my re- 
turn, with an artful appearance of consideration 


for me; but a kind of love-affair must have been’ 


going on all the time.” 

‘No, indeed, papa ; until yesterday there was 
never any thing but the most ordinary acquaint- 
ance. Mary knows—” 

‘* Pray don't appeal to Miss Crofton,” her fa- 
ther interrupted, sternly. ‘‘ Miss Crofton has 
done very wrong in encouraging this affair. Miss 
Crofton heard my opinion of Angus Egerton a 
long time ago.” 

“ Mary has done nothing to encourage our ac- 
quaintance. It has been altogether a matter of 
accident from first to last. Whrat have you said 
to Mr. Egerton, papa? ‘Tell me at once, please.” 

She said this with a quiet firmness, looking 
bravely up at him all the while. 

**T have told him that nothing would ever in- 
duce me to consent to such a marriage. I have 
forbidden him ever to see you again.” 

«That seems very hard, papa.” 

“TI thought you knew my opinion of Mr. 
Egerton.” 

“Tt would change if you knew more of him.” 

“Never. I might like him very well as a 
member of society; I could never approve of 
him asason-in-law. Besides, I have other views 
for you—long-cherished views—which I hope 
you will not disappoint.” 

“¢T don’t know what you mean by that, papa; 
but I know that I can never marry any one ex- 
cept Mr. Egerton. I may never marry at all, if 
you refuse to change your decision upon this sub- 
ject; but I am quite sure I shall never be the 
wife of any one else.” 

Her father looked at her angrily. That hard 
expression about the lower part of the face, which 
1 had noticed in ns portrait and in himself from 
the very first, was intensified to-day. He looked 
astern, resolute man, whose will was not to be 
moved by a daughter's pleading. 

“We shall see about that by-and-by,” he said, 
“*T am not going to have my plans defeated bya 
girl's folly. I have been a very indulgent father, 
but I am not a weak or yielding one. You wil} 
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have to obey me, Milly, or you will find yourself 
a substantial sufferer by-and-by.” 

“*If you mean that you will disinherit me, 
papa, I am quite willing that you should do that,” 
Milly answered, resolutely. ‘‘ Perhaps you think 
Mr. Egerton cares for my fortune. Pui him to 
the test, papa. Tell him that you will give me 
nothing, and that he may take me on that con- 
dition.” 

Augusta Darrell turned upon her step-daugh- 
ter with a sudden look in her face that was al- 
most like a flame. 

-“*Do you think him so disinterested ?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Have you such supreme confidence in 
his affection ?” 

“* Perfect confidence.” 

‘And you do not believe that mercenary con- 
siderations have any weight with him? You do 
not think that he is eager to repair his shattered 
fortunes? Yon think him all truth and devotion? 
He, a blasé man of the world, of six-and-thirty ; 
a man who has outlived the possibility of any 
thing like a real attachment; a man who lav- 
ished his whole stock of feeling upon the one at- 
tachment of his youth.” 

She said all this very quietly, but with a sup- 
pressed bitterness. I think it needed all her 
powers of restraint to keep her from some pas- 
sionate outburst that would have betrayed the 
secret of her life. I was now more than ever con- 
vinced that she had known Angus Egerton in the 
past, and that she had loved him. 

‘You see I am not afraid of his being put to 
the test,” Milly said, proudly. “I know that he 
loved some one very dearly a long time ago. 
He spoke of that yesterday. He told me that 
his old love had died out of his heart years ago.” 

“*He told youa lie,” cried Mrs. Darrell. ‘Such 
things never die. ‘They sleep, perhaps—like the 
creatures that hide themselves in the ground and 
lie torpid all the winter—but with one breath of 
the past they flame into life again.” 

**T am not going to make any such foolish 
trial of your lover's faith, Milly,” said Mr. Dar- 
rell, ‘‘ Whether your fortune is or is not a para- 
mount consideration with him can make no pos- 
sible difference in my decision. Nothing will ever 
induce me to consent to your marrying him. Of 
course, if you choose to defy me, you are of age 
and yourown mistress ; but on the tay that makes 
you Angus Egerton’s wife you will cease to be 
my daughter.” 

“Papa,” cried Milly, ‘‘you will break my 
heart. id 

“Nonsense, child; hearts are not so easily 
broken. Let me hear no more of this unfortu- 
nate business. I have spoken to you very plain- 
ly, in order that there might be no chance of mis- 
understanding between us; and I rely upon your 
honor that there shall be no clandestine meeting 
between you and Angus Egerton in the future. 
I look to you, Miss Crofton, also, and shall hold 
you answerable for any accidental encounters out 
walking.” 

““You need not be afraid, papa,” Milly an- 
swered, disconsolately. ‘‘I dare say Mr. Eger- 
ton will leave Yorkshire, as he spoke of doing 
yesterday.” 

‘*T hope he may,” said Mr. Darrell. 

Milly rose to leave the room. Half-way to- 
ward the door she stopped, and turned her white, 
despairing face toward her father with a hopeless 


Jook. 

‘*T shall obey you, papa,” she said. ‘‘I could 
not bear to forfeit your love, even. for his sake. 
But I think you will break my heart.” 

Mr. Darrell went over to her and kissed her. 

‘*T am acting best for your ultimate happiness, 
Milly, be sure of that,” he said, in a kinder tone 
than he had used before. ‘‘ There, my love, go 
arid be happy with Miss Crofton, and let us all 
agree td forget this business as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 

This was our dismissal. We went back to Mil- 
ly’s pretty sitting-room, where the sun was shin- 
ing and the warm summer air blowing on birds 
and flowers, and books and drawing materials, 
and all the airy trifles that had made our lives 
pleasant to us until that hour. Milly sat down 
on a low stool at my feet, and buried her face in 
my lap, refusing all comfort. She sat like this 
for about an hour, weeping silently, and then rose 
suddenly and wiped the tears from her pale face. 

“Tam not going to lead you a miserable life 
about this, Mary,” she said. ‘‘ We will never 
speak of it after to-day. And I will try to domy 
duty to papa, and bear my life without that new 
happiness, which made it seem so bright. Do 
you think Mr. Egerton will feel the disappoint- 
ment very much, Mary ?” 

“*He can not help feeling it, dear, if he loves 
you—as I believe he does.” 

“« And we might have been so happy together! 
I was dreaming of Cumber Pnory all last night. 
T thought it had been restored with some of my 
money, and that the old house was full of life and 
brightness. Will he go away, do you think, 
Mary?” 

“T should think it very likely.” 

‘6 And I shall never see him any more. I could 
not forfeit papa’s love, Mary.” 

“It would be a hard thing if you were to do 
that for the snke of a stranger, dear.” 

**No, no, Mary; he is not a stranger to me; 
Angus Egerton is not a stranger. I know that 
he is noble and good. But my father was all the 
world to me a year ago. I could not do without 
his love. I must obey him.” 

. ‘Believe me, dear, it will be wisest and best 
to do so. You can not tell what changes may 
come to pass in the future. Obedience will make 
you very dear to your father ; and the time may 
come in which he will think better of Mr. Eger- 
ton.” 
“Oh, Mary, if I could hope that!” 

“‘Tlope for every thing, dear, if you do your 
duty.” 

She grew a little more cheerful after this, and 
met her father at dinner with quite a placid face, 
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though it wasstill very pale. Mrs. Darrell looked 
at her wonderingly, and with a half-contemptu- 
ous expression, | thought, as if this passion of 
her step-daughter’s seemed to her a very poor 
thing, after all. : 

Before the week was out we heard that Mr. 
Egerton had left Yorkshire. We did not go to 
the Pensildon féte. Milly had a cold, and kept 
her room, much to the regret of the Misses Col- 
lingwood, who called every day to inquire about 
her. She made this cold—which was really a 
very slight affair—an excuse for a week's soli- 
tude, and at the end of that time reappeared 
among us with no trace of her secret sorrow. It 
was only I, who was always with her, and knew 
her to the core of her heart, who could have told 
how hard a blow that disappointment had been, 
and how much it cost her to bear it so quietly. 


———_-___. 
CHAPTER X. 
CHANGES AT THORNLEIGH. 


Tue autumn and the early winter passed mo- 
notonously enough. ‘There was a good deal of 
company at Thornleigh Manor at first, for Mrs. 
Darrell hated solitude; but after a little time 
she grew tired of the people her husband knew, 
and the dinners and garden-parties became less 
frequent. I had found ont, very soon after her 
return, that she was not happy—that this easy, 
prosperous life was in some manner a burden to 
her. It was only in her husband’s presence that 
she made any pretense of being pleased or inter- 
ested in things. With him she was always the 
same—always deferential, affectionate, and at- 
tentive; while he, on his side, was the devoted 
slave of her every whim and wish. 

She was not unkind to Milly, but those two 
seemed instinctively to avoid each other. 

The winter brought trouble to Thornleigh 
Manor. It was well for Milly that she had tried 
to do her duty to her father, and had submitted 
herself patiently to his will. About a fortnight 
before Christmas Mr. Darrell went tq North 
Shields to make his annual investigation of the 
wharves and warehouses, and to take a kind of 
review of the year’s business. He never return- 
ed alive. He was seized with an apoplectic fit 
in the office, and carried to his hotel speechless, 
His wife and Milly were summoned by a tele- 
graphic message, and started for Shields by the 
first train that could convey them there; but 
they were too late. He expired an hour before 
their arrival. 

I need not dwell upon the details of that sad 
time. Milly felt the blow severely; and it was 
long before I saw her smile after that dark De- 
cember day on which the fatal summons came. 
She had lost much of her joyousness and bright- 
ness after the disappointment about Angus Eger- 
ton, and this new sorrow quite crushed her. 

‘They brought Mr. Darrell’s remains to Thorn- 
leigh, and he was buried in the family vault un- 
der the noble old church, where his father and 
mother had been buried before him. He had 
been very popular in the neighborhood, and was 
sincerely regretted by all who had known him, 

Julian Stormont was chief mourner at the un- 
pretentious funeral. He seemed much affected 
by his uncle’s death; and his manner toward 
his cousin had an unusual gentleness. 

I was present at the reading of the will, which 
took place in the dining-room immediately after 
the funeral. Mrs. Darrell, Milly, Mr. Stormont, 
myself, and the family lawyer were the only per- 
sons assembled in the spacious room, which had 


a dreary look without the chief of the house-, 


hold. 

The will had heen made a few months after 
Mr. Darrell’s second marriage. It was very 
simple in its wording. To Julian Stormont he 
left a sum of five thousand pounds, to be paid 
out of his funded property ; all the rest of this 
property, with the sum to be realized by the sale 
of the business at North Shields and its belong- 
ings—an amount likely to be very large—was to 
be divided equally between Mrs. Darrell and her 
step-daughter. Thornleigh Manor was left to 
Mrs. Darrell for her life, but was to revert to 
Milly, or Milly’s heirs, at her death; and Milly 
was to be entitled to occupy her old home until 
her marriage. 

In the event of Milly’s dying unmarried, her 
share of the funded property was to be divided 
equally between Mrs. Darrell and Julian Stor- 
mont, and in this case the Thornleigh estate was 
to revert to Julian Stormont after the death ot 
Mrs. Darrell, ‘The executors to the will were 
Mr. Foreman the lawyer and Mrs. Darrell. 

Milly's position was now one of complete in- 
dependence. Mr. Foreman told her that after 
the sale of the iron-works she would have an in- 
come of something like four thousand a year. 
She had been of age for more than six months, 
and there was no one to come between her and 
perfect independence. 

Knowing this, I felt that it was more than 
probable Mr. Egerton would speedily return to 
renew his suit; and I had little doubt that it 
would be successful. I knew how well Milly 
loved him; and now that her father was gone 
she could have no motive for refusing him. 

“*You will stay with me, won't you, Mary?” 
she said to me as we sat by the fire in mournful 
silence that afternoon. ‘‘ You are my only com- 
fort now, dear. I suppose I shall remain here— 
for some time, at any rate. Augusta spoke to 
me very graciously, and begged that I would 
make this my home, according to my father’s 
wish. We should not interfere with each other 
in any way, she said, and it was indeed more 
than probable she would go on the Continent 
with her maid early in the spring, and leave me 
sole mistress of Thornleigh. She doubted if she 
could ever endure the place now, she said. She 
is not like me, Mary. I shall always have a 
melancholy love for the honse in which I have 
lived so happily with my father.” 


So I remained with my dear girl, and life at 
Thornleigh Manor glided by in a quiet, melan- 
choly fashion, If Mrs. Darrell grieved for her 
dead husband, her sorrow was of a cold, tearless 
kind; but she kept her own rooms a good deal, 
and we did not see much of her. The Colling- 
woods were full of sympathy for their ‘‘ darling 
Milly,” and their affection had some cheering 
influence upon her mind. From them she heard 
occasionally of Mr. Egerton, who was traveling 
in the wildest regions of Northern Europe. She 
very rarely spoke of him herself at this time; 
and once when I mentioned his name she check- 
ed me reproachfully. 

“J)on’t speak about him, Mary,” 
‘*T don’t want to think of him. It seems like a 
kind of treason against papa. It seems like tak- 
ing adyantage of my dear father’s death.” 

‘* Would you refuse to marry him, Milly, if he 
were to come back to you, now that you are your 
own mistress ?” 

“*I don’t know that, dear. I think I love him 
too much to do that. And yet it would seem 
like a sin against my father.” 

‘The spring months passed, and Milly brighten- 
ed a little as the days went by. She spent a great 
deal of time among her poor; and I think her 
devotion to that duty helped her to put aside her 
sorrow more than any thing else could have done. 
I was always with her, sharing in all her work; 
and I do not believe she had a thought hidden 
from me at this time. 

Mra. Darrell had not gone abroad yet. She 
lived a useless, listless life, doing nothing, and 
caring for nothing, as it seemed. More than 
once she made preparations for her departure, 
and then changed her mind at the last moment. 

Late in June we heard of Mr. Egerton’s return 
to Cumber, and a few days after that he came 
to Thornleigh. Mrs. Darrell was in her own 
room, Milly and I alone in the drawing-room, 
when he called. My poor girl turned very pale, 
and the tears came jnto her eyes, as she and An- 
gus Egerton met. He spoke of her loss with ex- 
treme delicacy, and was full of tender sympathy, 
He had news to tell her of himself. A distant 
relation of his mother's had died lately, leaving 
him six thousand a year. He had come back to 
restore Cumber to its old splendor, and to take 
his proper place in the county. 

While they were talking together in low, con- 
fidential tones, not at all embarrassed by my 
presence, Mrs. Darrell came into the room. She 
was paler than usual; but there was an anima- 
tion in her face that had not been there for a 
long time. She received Mr. Egerton very gra- 
ciously, and insisted upon his staying to dinner. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. I had 
never seen Augusta Darrell so agreeable, so fas- 
cinating, as she was that night. She touched 
the piano for the first time since her husband's 
death, and sang and played with all her old fire, 
keeping Angus Egerton a prisoner by the side of. 
the piano. Hers was not music to be heard with 
indifference by the coldest ear. 

He came again very soon, and came often. 
The restorations at Cumber had begun, and he 
insisted on our driving over to see what he was 
going to do. We went in compliance with this 
wish, and were entertained with an elegant lunch- 
eon in the noble old tapestried dining-room. 

It was not very long before Mr. Egerton had 
renewed his suit, and had been accepted. Had 
Mr. Darrell lived, the altered circumstances of 
the suitor would, in all probability, have made 
some alteration in his ideas upon this subject. 
He could no longer have supposed Angus Eger- 
ton influenced by mercenary feelings. 

My darling seemed perfectly happy in her en- 
gagement, and I shared her Lepphieee: I was 
always to live with her, she said, at Cumber as 
well as at Thornleigh. She had told Angus this, 
and he was pleased that it should be so. I thought 
that she would have no need of me in her wedded 
days, and that this loving fancy of hers was not 
likely to be realized; but I allowed her to cher- 
ish it—time enongh for our parting when it needs 
must come. My youth had been brightened by 
her love; and I should be brave enough to face 
the world alone when she began her new life, 
assured that in my day of trouble I should al- 
ways find a haven in her affection. 

‘They were to be married in the following 
spring. Mr. Egerton had pleaded hard for an 
earlier date; but Milly would not diminish her 
year of mourming for her father, and he was fain 
to submit. The appointed time was advanced 
from April to February. He was to take his 
young wife abroad, and to show her all those 
scenes in which his wandering life had been 
spent ; and then they were to return to Cumber, 
and Milly was to begin her career as the wife of 
@ country squire. 

Julian Stormont came toThornleigh, and heard 
of the engagement from Mrs. Darrell. He still 
occupied his old position in the business at North 
Shields, which had been bought by a great capi- 
talist in the iron way. He received the news of 
Milly's betrothal very quietly; but he offered 
her no congratulations upon the subject. I hap- 
pened to be on the terrace alone with him one 
morning during his stay, waiting for Milly to 
join me, when he spoke to me about this busi- 
ness, 

“*So my cousin is going to throw herself away 
upon that man?” he said, 

“*You must not call it throwing herself away, 
Mr. Stormont,” I answered; ‘‘ Mr. Egerton is 
devoted to your cousin, and the change in his 
circumstances makes him a very good match for 
her. 

“‘The change in his circumstances has not 
changed the man,” he returned, in an angry tone. 
“*No good can come of such a marriage.” 

““You have no right to say that, Mr. Stormont.” 

‘*T have the right given me by conviction. A 
happy marriage !—no, it will not be a happy mar- 
riage, be sure of that!” 

He said this with a vindictive look that star- 


she said; 
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tled me, well as I knew that he could not feel 
very kindly toward Milly’s lover. The words 
might mean little, but to me they sounded like a 
threat. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TH closing days of 1870 record the success of 
@ bold undertaking, which was commenced 
thirteen years ago. The great natural barrier 
between France and Italy has been overcome at 
last, and the workmen in the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel have met and greeted each other midway 
within the solid rock, more than one mile be- 
neath the summit of the Alps, and nearly four 
miles from both the Frenchand Italian entrances. 
Napoleon I. constructed a road for thirty miles 
through the pass of Mont Cenis, and for many 
years that was the only highway between France 
and Italy. A few years ago a railway was built 
over the mountain ridge; but the e over 
was always slow, impeded by heavy snow, and 
liable to accidents from avalanches. In 1857 the 

reat tunnel was begun on the Italian side, at 

ardonneche. A little later operations were 
commenced on the French side, at Fourneaux. 
Mont Cenis, from which it takes its name, is 


seventeen or eighteen miles from the French en-" 


trance, and more than twenty from the Italian 
entrance, but being better known than any of 
the summits in the vicinity, it has the honor of 

‘iving a name to the tunnel. The whole dis- 

nce—nearly eight miles—has been worked from 
each end, as the mountain is far too high to ad- 
mit the sinking of ‘ shafts,” as is the ordinary 
practice in long tunnels. This made it neces- 
sary, also, to devise some new mode of ventila- 
tion. By an ingenious system of machinery, out- 
side the tunnel, when a blast was fired a full flow 
of the compressed air was admitted, which in- 
stantly blew the clouds of suffocating smoke and 
gt away toward the mouth of the tunnel, and 

left the working end amply supplied with cool, 
dry, fresh air, This grand device also furnished 
wer to drive the machinery, and heat for the 
orges outside. It is certainly a wonderful tri- 
umph of engineering science that the workmen 
could be so guided as to meet exactly, at a dis- 
tance of nearly four miles from each entrance. 
The tunnel runs through schist, quartz, and lime- 
stone, and the rock has proved of extrao: 
hardness ; but that having been conquered, 
Mont Cenis tunnel will be an important link in 
the great chain of commercial communication 
around the world. 

If any one desires to visit the polar regions he 
must be trained to live as the Esquimaux do, 
and eat plenty of raw meat, and imbibe oil. 
Captain Hall recently stated that he had eaten 
in one day fifteen pounds of raw meat, washed 
down with two and a half pints of train-oil. 
Then he could defy the cold. This is really de- 
voting one’s self to the cause of science! 





The private carriage of General Prim, in which 
he was riding when attacked by the assassins, 
was in the line of cortége at the funeral of the 
statesman, the horses being covered with mourn- 
ing trappings. The vehicle attracted much at- 
tention. The panels and sides were riddled with 
bullets, the glass broken, and the lining burned 
and bloody. The aid, who rode beside the Gen- 
eral, states that he threw up his hand to ward 
off the intruding weapons from his chief. His 
hand was shot to fi ents, and amputation be- 
low the elbow was thought to be necessary. 





About one hundred and fifty pictures, by em!- 
nent foreign artists, were added to the winter 
exhibition of the Academy of Design. These 
were purchased in Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and 
other foreign cities, just before the commence- 
ment of the war, and, of course, have not been 
exhibited before in this country. 


An exchange inveighs against the use of pet : 


names for grown-up women: ‘How it would 
point averse of periptars to have it put in mod- 
ern style, thus: ‘Now a certain man was sick, 
named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of Mollie 
and her sister Mattie!” ‘e should say that it 
would be altogether too much of what might be 
a very good thing in some circumstances, 





{n a letter written by a lady in Paris a few 
weeks ago, and sent out of the city by balloon, 
she says: ‘‘Wine was never so cheap. Flour 
has not risen, it being twelve sous a pound. 
People are certainly eating rats and cats; but 
rate, the gentlemen tell me, are better than rab- 
bit—in fact, between rabbit and squirrel. Cats 
have always been eaten in Paris, and are better 
than rabbit. ‘The confectioners’ shops are full 
of cakes and pies. ‘There are apples and pears in 
plenty. So that when you hear the starvation 
cry, there 18 no need; only fresh meat can not 
be had every day. In lieu they ave us codfish, 
herring, pork.” Nevertheless, from other ac- 
counts we learn of much searcity of food among 
the common people, and also great lack of fu: 





In Belgium rats are being eaten, not from ne- 
cessity, but in order to follow the Parisian fash- 
ion—such a ruling passion has imitation of the 
Parisians become. A rat supper recently oc- 
curred in Tournay, and the guests wereso much 
delighted that another is soon to come off. Rat 
with mushrooms is said to be delicious. 





New journals continue to spear in Paris, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of paper; but they 
have only a precarious existence. 





From Washington there has come accounts of 
a sort cf house-cleaning in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury. Whispers were rife 
among snowy-headed clerks that in the depths 
of a certain vault were untold treasures—pearls 
and diamonds and jewels of priceless value. 
Nine wonderful locks, whose secret was known 
only to three men in the country, barred the 
outer world from these mysterious and unknown 
valuables. Unknown, we say, for even the Treas- 
urer declared his ignorance of the contents of 
this depository. So one day, the awful keys hav- 
ing been turned by the authorized dignitaries, an 
investigation began. Out space will admit only 
of mentioning a few of the many hidden things 
that came to light. First a sealed box contain- 
ing a heavy bottle of attar of roses, which tradi- 
tion says some East Indian prince sent to Martin 
Van Buren. Then a bottle of remarkably fine 
pearls; next a vial of diamonds, small but beau- 
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tiful; some gold ornaments; another box con- 
taining pearls and diamonds, with a small picce 
of paper, upon which was written: “ These jew- 
els had originally been presented to Martin Van 
Buren, but had been stolen from a case in the 
Patent-office on the night of November 8, 1848.”" 
After these there were brought out bonds and 
titles and records—documents of various kinds, 
which would not be of so much interest to our 
readers as the jewels we have mentioned. 





The following story is told of Alexandre Du- 
mas at a time when he was writing a serial novel 
for a Paris daily journal: 

One day the Marquis De P—— called on him. 

“Dumas,” eaid he, ‘have you composed the 
end of the story now being published in 
the ——»” 

“Of course.” 

“Does the heroine die at the end ?”” 

“Of course; dies ofconsumption. Aftersuch 
§ ptoms as I have described, how could she 

ve 3 

“You must make her live. You must change 
the catastrophe.” 

“T can not.” 

“Yes, you must; for on your heroine's life de- 
pends my daughter's.” 

“Your daughter's?” 

“Yes; she has all the various symptom of 
consumption which you have described, and 
watches mournfully for every number of your 
novel, reading her own fate in that of yonr hero- 
ine’s, Now, if you make your heroine live, my 
daughter, whose imagination has been deeply 
impresse will live too.” 

“Come! a life to save is a temptation—” 

“Not to be resisted.” 

Dumas changed his last chapter. His heroine 
recovered, and was happy. 

About five years rward. Dumas met the 
marquis at a party. 

“Ah, Dumas!’ he exclaimed, ‘let me intro- 
duce you to my daughter; she owes her life to 
you. There she is.”” 

“ That fine, handsome woman, who looks like 
Joan d’Arc ?” 

“Yes, She is married, and has four children.” 

“ And my novel four editions,” said Dumas; 
“so we are quits.” 





The Prussians at Arnonville indulged, in some 
of their leisure hours, in a féte champetre, and an 
open-air theatre was improvised in one of the 

rks. In the midst of a comic scene, wherein 

fapoleon was represented as paying bie respects 
to Madame Germania, a couple of shells from 
Fort St. Denis fell not far from the spectators, 
ond prouene the performances to a hasty con- 
clusion, 





It is worth while to bear in mind that if a per- 
son has swallowed poison, and no recognized 
antidote is at hand, the best thing to do is to 
give warm or cold water as fastas possible. Tep- 
id water is the best, as that opens the pores of 
the skin, and causes vomiting; but if that is not 
at hand, do not wait, but give cold, until a phy- 
sician arrives. While this will not cure all cases 
of poisoning, it will cure some, and benefit in 
all instances. 





Glass pearls, a common and inexpensive 
though beautiful ornament, are produced by a 
very singular process. In 1656 a Venetian dis- 
covered by accident that the scales of a tiny fish, 
called bleakfish, possessed the Property of com- 
municating a pearly hue to water. By experi- 
menting he found that beads dipped into this 
water assumed, when dried, the appearance of 
pearls. It proved, however, that the pearl 
coat, when placed outside, was easily rubbed off; 
and the next improvement was to make the 
beads hollow. The making of these beads is 
carried on to this day in Venice. The beads are 
all blown separately. By means ot a small tube 
the insides are delicately coated with the pearly 
liquid, and a waxed coating is placed over that. 
It requires the scales of four thousand fish to 
produce half a pint of the liquid, to which a small 
quantity of sal ammonia and isinglass is after- 
ward added. 





Cases of sudden death are very often referred 
to disease of the heart. The real truth is that a 
large number of sudden deaths are caused by 
congestion of the lungs. Sixty-nine cases o! 
sudden death were made the subjects of thor- 
ough examination by a scientific congress in 
Europe, not long since. It was ascertained that 
forty-six of these died from congestion of the 
lungs, and only two from heart disease. When 
it is remembered that congestion of the Jungs is 
generally caused by cold feet, tight clothing, 
going suddenly {rom eae room into Learn id 
air (especially after 6 or singing), 6! iz 
ati Tatil chilled after being heated by exercise, 
and from like causes, it will be perceived that i 
is often in one’s own power to avoid probable 
sudden death. 





It is reported—though we don’t believe it— 
that in a fashionable boarding-house in Twenty- 
first Street, the following ‘‘ Notice to Boarders” 
is furnished to every inmate: ‘‘ The gentleman 
must not put his feet on the mantel in winter, 
nor put of the window in summer, and the lady 
must not write her name on the glass with a 

uartz pin. The single gentleman must not play 
the trombone, nor make love to the servants, 
nor comb his whiskers at the table. If he does, 
he won't answer. The lady must not turn up 
her nose at every thing on the table, unless she 
has a natural pug, and none of whe Perey must 
drink or talk with a mouthfal of victuals, nor 
must they Behe for the top buckwheat cake. 
Terms liberal; hoard paid weekly in advance.’’ 


It is stated that General Von Moltke has been 
preparing for the invasion of France for the‘last 
ten years. Asa tourist he has explored all parts 
of the country. On his excursions into France 
he was accompanied by his daughter, who al 
ways carried an album, which she filled with 
pencil sketches; and she also aided her father in 
taking notes and revising maps. 

A Pennsylvania wife claims a divorce on the 
ground that her husband represented himeelf 
to be a very wealthy man, worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; that she had married him 
on that representation, but that she found he was 
only a gardener, whose only property consisted 
in a well-stocked cabbage garden, an orchard, 
and a cottage. 
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ment, No. 3 
aT. 
Netted Guipure Collar \. 
and Under-Sleeves, X 
Figs. 1 and 2. ei 
Tims collar consists of a \ 
double strip of linen cambric 
four-fifths of an inch wide, 
which is sloped toward the 
ends until two-fifths of an 
inch wide there; at the front netted guipure 
corners are set, on, and the upper edge is 
trimmed with narrow netted guipnre edging ; 
join the collar with a short chemisette. For 
each of the corners prepare a three-cornered 


(excepting the upper cross-w 
edge); the insertion must 
two-fifths of an inch wide, a 
must be held in slightly in jo 
ing it with the under round 
edge of the tabs. Join a lai 
and a small tab on one side 
means of an open-work ins 
tion, and sew the tabs betwc 
the double material of the c 
lar according to the corresponding. figur 
‘Trim the collar and tabs with gathered |; 
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Supplement, No, XXII Brack Casnmerr TALMA.—Froyrt, edging two-fifths of an inch 

For pattern and description see Supplement, wide. Set the completed col- 
piece of straight netting, and No, XV., Fige. 33°, 3°, and 34. Jar on a chemisette, and fin- 
embroider it in point de reprise. ish the collar with a bow of 


Cut the under-sleeves from Fig. 58 of No. | colored ribbon in front. Arrange the euffs to 
XXVI. of the Supplement. For the cuff take | correspond with the collar, as shown by the il- 
a straight bias strip of linen cambric eighteen | lustration and Figs. 68 and 69 of th Supple- 
inches and a half long; it must be six inches | ment. Cut the under-sleeves from Fig. 58 of 
and a half wide at the middle, and sloped to- | No. XXVI., Supplement. 

ward the ends until four inches wide there. ; ‘ ¢ 
Join diamonds of netted guipure with it, and | Swiss Muslin and Bruges Lace Fichu- 
edge these with netted guipure lace, Collar and Under-Sleeves. 


See illustration on page 57 














Collar and Under-Sleeves with | ‘Tas collar and the under-sleeves are of 
Rounded Tabs, Figs. 1 and 2. Swiss muslin, trimmed with Bruges lace, ap- 
Tus collar and the cuffs ¢ and bows of vio- 
m. ‘To make the collar cut one 
60, Supplement. At the mid- 
die of the back and at the front corners turn 


e of fine linen, — plication embroidered figure: 
and are trimmed with lace insertion and pleated | let velyet rib 
Valenciennes edging. ‘To make the cc eut | piece from F 
of linen taken double one piece trom Fig. 6: 












Brack CasuMere TALMA—Bacn. Supplement, and from Figs. 66 and 67 each two | over the collar on the outside in a revers along Scarcet Casumere TALMA, 
For patt \d description see Supplement, pieces. First sew lace insertion between the | the dotted line given. ‘Trim the onter edge For pattern and description see Supplement, 
or PaO RY i all donble material of the tabs all around the edges | of the collar with lace, and fasten the point of Patten. tL, Fige'b, BY, and ie Q 


XV., Figs, 88%, 53>, and 
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Fo pattern and description eee Sunple- YEARS Onn. Yrars orn, For pattern and description see 1 to 8 Years ony. For pattern and description see Yarns o1n. 
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every reyers on the collar according to the corresponding figures. Then 
pleat the ¢oliar according to the dotted and straight lines given on Fig. 60, 
so that the dotted lines s form the inner folds of the pleats, and the 
straight lines the outer folds; sew on the embroidered figures as shown by 
the illustration, and finish the collar with a bow of violet velvet ribbon. 
Trim the sleeves with Jace and embroidered figures as shown by the illus- 
tration. Arrange the part of the cuff of the upper half of the sleeves in 
pleats, bringing X on @. Cut the cutis from Figs. 61 and 62 of the Sup- 
plement. Violet velvet ribbon bows. The ribbon, of course, may be of 
any other color to suit the dre: In the original the dress is of violet silk, 
trimmed with the same material and a deeper shade of violet velvet. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 42 


NEEDLE-work ann Lace Ficnu anp Unper-SLeeves 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXV., Fig. 56, 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


fers the many lost arts one would wish to have 
found again is the art of writing love-letters. 
Tt is a sad thing, but we don’t write love-letters nowa- 
days. We ‘‘correspond,” or ‘‘ exchange friendly com- 
moni, ” but we don’t write love-letters; we 

: we too business-like for it. ‘There is a fla- 








can't; 
yor of “All complaints to be addressed to the secre- 
tary,” and * Please quote this number in your reply,” 
in our best amatory missives, and they mainly acquire 
their distinctive character by being without a margin. 
We are too cynical for it; we have grown ashamed 
to look a sentiment in the face, much less to make 
any deliberate record of its existence in black and 
white. And we are also a little too cautious. It 
would be horrible to become a source of amusement 
to **the jury.” Our letters accordingly are written 
with ai eye to the confusing of Sergeant Buzfuz, and 
precious things of conrse they are, ‘Ihe nverage 
packet of them returned nowadays after a quarrel, or 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXTIL., Figs. 50-52. 
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For pattern and description ece Supplement, Noe, III.-V., Figs, 7-12. 
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loched up after a marriage, is at best but a kind of withered apple hardly worth 
the trouble of preserving. A poor tale of appointment for seven o’ Sundays, 
and of inquiries for missing umbrellas—age can give them no mellowness, 
and fading-ink no poetr And the worst are often those that make a pre- 
tension to tenderness. ‘I'he force of weakness can no farther go than in the 
“‘documentary evidence” sometimes cited in the breach of promise cases as 
proots of the warmth of the defendant's attachment. Welcome, thrice wel- 
come, the formal ‘‘Madam, your obedient servant,” before the detestable 
“Ever your lovey dovey.” 

Cheap postage has much to answer for in the matter. It bas diminished 






















plement, No, XXVIL, Figs. 60-6 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 40 and 41. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Figs, 54 and 56. 





our awe of pen, ink, and paper. Letter-writing is 
now the affair of a moment, a mere stitch in the em- 
broidery of a day’s work, a stop-gep for the intervals 
of time. Itis so easy to write again that it is scarcely 
worth while to say much this time. And, of course, 
the time for saying all we ought to say or want to 
say never comes, 

What a grand affair was the writing of a. letter 
when postage cost an appreciable sum! It was lin- 
gered over in a deliberate, leisurely manner, like any 
other Inxury and rarity. The manuscript letters that 
have come down to us from the past must have been 
the happy result of many favorable circumstances, the 
finest of fine pens for the flourishes of the handwriting, 
and abundant leisure for the flourishes of the though 
They could not liave been done to catch any particu- 
I prefer rather to think that the writers 
themselves fixed a time at which ‘they would prob- 
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ably be ready, and that the post waited their 
royal pleasure. This must have been so, for 
there were days on which they could not have 
been written—rainy days, for instance, and cold 
days, and uncomfortable days generally. I am 
inclined to believe that most of the writers must 
have done them in full dress, there is such an air 
of court wig and lace ruffles in every line. 





TRUE. 

Set me a task, mother, easier than this; 

Give me a lesson that’s lighter to learn; 
I dare not destroy, with a treacherous kiss, 

The knightliest faith woman ever did earn, 
Thrice green April has sorrowed and emiled 

Since I sobbed him ‘‘ Farewell” by the garden gate; 
Oh, frozen despair! till, wistfal and wild, 

Hope blessed me with tears: the lark caroled late. 


Plead no longer, sweet mother, I pray you! 
Closed is my heart to the stranger's call; 

Loving you truly, I must disobey you: 
Robert—and you—are my all in all. 


He praises the light of my violet eyes, 
The coral and pearls of my tremulous mouth; 
My qnick-flushing cheek, with its twin-rose dyes; 
And my voice unto him is s song of the Sonth. 
Oh, purbiind bidder! Sweet mother mine, 
Such words are naught! It shall never be told 
That I lightlied the lover of “auld lang syne,” 
And bartered my truth in his abeence for gold! 


The winters are dreary, the summers full long— 
Drearier and longer than if he were here; 
But his letters are starlight and sunshine and song— 
Heart-writing, soul-epeaking, those syllables dear! 
"Tis my darling alone can himself release 
From our spint-betrothal, our God-blessed tie; 
I pray to be kept with calm Heaven at peace: 
I never could live to be living a Me! 


Plead no longer, sweet mother, I pray you! 
Closed is my heart to the stranger's call; 

Loving you truly, I must disobey you: 
Robert—and you—are my all in all 





A CHRISTMAS PEAL. 
L-AT THE OAK-APPLE INN. 
i the bar of a snug little country inn, in the 
county of Westmoreland, sat the coziest and 
most comfortable-looking of landladies. 

It was about three days before Christmas, and 
Mrs. Flitters was engaged in the twofold occupa- 
tion of making out her Christmas bills and taking 
her tea, At the end of every column of figures 
she summed up, she refreshed herself with a sip 
or two of tea and a few mouthfuls of game-pie. 
The worthy hostess of the Oak-apple was not 
alone. Opposite to her at the table, and facing 
the glass window of the bar, so as to be in read- 
iness to attend to any customers who might pre- 
sent themselves on this snowy night, sat her niece, 
a rather pretty-looking young woman of about 
four-and-twenty. In the snuggest corner of the 
fireside sat also a portly red-faced old gentleman 
in top-boots and a variety of outlandish-looking 
capes, who might have been the original of the 
famous Mr, Weller. This individual, who was 
smoking a long pipe and taking sips at intervals 
of his hot rum-and-water with a sort of purr of 
satisfaction, was an important personage in the 
district. He was the driver of the Kendal coach 
—for one of the London and Kendal stage-coaches 
still continued on the road at the time of which 
we are writing. 

Mr: Crotch—such was the good man’s name 
—did not by any means appear to have that hor- 
ror of ‘‘ widders” which characterized the immor- 
tal Mr. Weller. From time to time he took his 
long pipe from his lips, and cast glances of infi- 
nite complacency at the blooming hostess. 

“Such a woman for figures as never was!” he 
muttered to himself. 

“Five and four is nine, and two is eleven,” 
said the widow half aloud. ‘‘ That dratted old 
sexton owes me thirteen and eleven-pence!” And 
the red ribbons in Mrs. Flitters’s cap nodded om- 
inously, 

‘Suck a woman for figures!” murmured Mr. 
Crotch, 

“*Times is bad,” said the widow.—‘‘ Maria, 
don’t you let that old Overbury run up no more 
chalks till his score’s paid ; and don’t you let him 
have no peace neither till he stumps up.” 
“Very well, aunt; but Ae says it's hard times 
too. 
“* He didn’t ought to drink so much beer, then 
—that is, unless he pays ready money,” added 
Mrs. Flitters, hastily, as she remembered that if 
nobody drank any beer, her business would be 
ruined. 

“He says it’s too healthy, aunt.” 

** What's too healthy, the beer ?” 

**No, no—the season.” 

“An old fool! A beautiful bracing old-fash- 
ioned Christmas!” 
ai “ Ah, that’s just it; he wants more people to 

ie!” 

«To die—the wretch !” 

‘He says he don’t like a healthy Christmas, 


because he can’t get any pudding then; he likes- 


business brisk, He says, ‘A green yule makes 
a fat church-yard.’” 

“*A murdering old villain!’ And if all my 
customers was to die, what would become of 
me?” 

Mrs. Flitters was just as selfish, you see, as the 
sexton. That important personage Number One 
a the alpha and omega of the calculations of 
each, 

The landlady took up a paper from the table, 
with a frown not pleasant to behold on so come- 
ly a countenance, 

«Well, as I was a-saying, when you interrupt- 
ed me, Maria”—Maria hadn't done any thing of 
the sort—‘‘ times ishard. Besides that old grave- 
digging ghoul there’s two and three is five, and 
three is eight, and one five, is nine five—nine 
pounds five shillings on my blessed books this 
blessed Christmas }” 


‘¢ Such a woman for ngures!” murmured Mr, 
Crotch with reverential awe, and taking a steady 
pull at the rum-and-water, ‘‘ A—h!” 

Maria, a very good-humored girl, sought to 
turn the subject, remarking that she ‘‘ wondered 
if any thing had been heard up at the Hall about 
the young Squire. 

“*He’s been gone two years,” she said. 

“< Ah,” sighed Mrs, Flitters, shaking her head, 
“it’s a serious thing when parent and child fall 
out!” 

‘* Ah, very serious, ma’am!” chimed in Crotch. 
“Tt was about a young lady, weren’t it ?” 

“Yes, it were, Mr, Crotch, Sir.” 

““It’s a strange thing in natur, ain’t it, ma’am, 
that a pair of girl’s eyes should make such mis- 
ehief? Father falls out with son, and friend 
with friend, and all for what? Why, a pair of 
girl’s eyes, ma’am—a Young pusson, as may be 
quite a stranger! It's a rum thing is nator, 
ma‘am !” 

“Bat it is natur!” said Mrs. Flitters, positive- 
ly, and, like all women, determined to assert the 
extreme power of her sex. 

“Well, I suppose it is, ma’am. Yet bright 
eyes get dull, and fifteen ain’t fifty, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Flitters thought this a hint at her own 
age, and bridled up. 

* Mr. Crotch saw the signs of the coming storm, 
and hastened to add, ‘‘ Not but what some ladies 
looks as if they warn’t never much older nor girls 
—as might be said with trath, Mrs. Flitters, 
ma’am, of people not a hundred miles off.” 

‘* Lawk-a-mercy, Mr. Crotch! you are such a 
one to joke!” giggled the widow, highly pleased, 
and seizing the coachman's empty glass with a 
view to its replenishment, while the old gentle- 
man improved his advantage by a perceptible 
squeeze of her hand, 

At this moment the swing-door of the bar was 
heard to go, and a customer entered. Maria de- 
parted to see what was required. In a moment 
she entered. 

“It’s Mr. Overbury, aunt; wants to see you 
partic’lar.” 

“‘I'm engaged important, and can’t see no 
one,” cried Mrs. Flitters, raising her voice for the 
special behoof of the old sexton, and speaking 
waspishly ; ‘I’m a-making out my Christmas 
accounts, and wants my money.” 

“Well, ma’am,” bawled the sexton, who of 
course heard all this from the adjoining bar, 
“*and Tm come to pay thirteen and eleven- 

ce ! 

“‘Deary me! why, it ain't never you, Mr. 
Overbury, Sir!” exclaimed the artful widow, af- 
fecting to have misunderstood her niece. ‘*To 
think I should keep you waiting! Walk in, and 
take a seat by the fire, do. Your money's al- 
ways as good as the bank, any day. Come in, 
Sir.” 

The old sexton knew the ways of the world, 
and was not at all discomposed at this sudden 
change from foul to fair weather. So he quietly 
accepted the invitation, and walked into the bar- 
parlor. 

‘* We shall have a little bit of supper by-and- 
by,” said the widow; ‘‘ awild-duck as my neph- 
ew in Lincolnshire has sent me, and as nice a veal 
sweet-bread as ever left a butcher's block. And 
you'll stay and have a taste, and a glass of mull- 
ed port, Mr. Overbury, Sir; and you too, Mr. 
Crotch, I hope. And we'll have a cozy talk to- 
gether.” 

Both the men accepted the invitation with 


alacrity. 

St Maria, go and see to the duck,” said Mrs. 
Flitters, as she took the sexton’s money, ‘and 
take away these tea things.” 

The young lady did as she was desired; and 
the hostess of the Oak-apple, erasing the sexton’s 
name from her list of debtors, closed her black 
book and gave over business for the evening. 

‘The sexton, sitting opposite to Mr. Crotch, and 
regarded by that gentleman somewhat in the light 
of an intruder, took two or three sips of the steam- 
ing mixture which Mrs. Flitters had compound- 
ed for him, and then said, 

“Old Squire’s very bad to-night, ma’am.” 

“*Ts he indeed 2 returned Mrs. Flitters. 

‘Oh, very indeed! I was up to see him two 
hours agone. You know I was once in his serv- 
ice, Mrs. Flitters ; and he’s a bit partial to me, 
as a body may say.” 

“* Yes, yes, I know.” 

‘* Well, ma’am, since he’s been bedridden he 
likes to have one up for a hour of a night to tell 
him the news of the village. Old Squire always 
were one for a yarn.” 

“* And so be you, I think,” muttered the jeal- 
ous Crotch, 

‘*So Squire Ringold he says to me to-night, 
‘Joseph,’ he says, ‘I sha’n't never see my boy 
no more."” 

“Ah!” cried Mrs, Flitters, drawing her chair 
closer to the sexton’s, and assuming a look of 
great interest. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, it give me such a turn; for 
ever since young Squire ran away with his sisters’ 
governess two years agone, old Squire’s forbid 
mention of his name. I was so struck of a heap 
I couldn't find no answer ready. 

“«* Why don’t you speak?’ says he, fretfully. 

“6 ¢Speak ?’ says L. 

“<* Yes,’ he says, a-whimpering like a child. 
‘I want to find my boy.’ 

‘Well, in course I was downright glad to 
hear that; for Master Walter was always a favorite 
of mine, ever since I used to show him the jack- 
daws’ nests up in the belfry, when he were a boy. 
Besides, I says to myself, it’s Christmas-time, and 
we didn’t ought to feel no malice to no one, spe- 
cially our own flesh and blood. So I says out loud 
and bold like, ‘Squire, why don’t ye ‘tise ?” 

‘** Tl do it,’ savs he, emphatic like; ‘I'll do 
it!) Send for Ricketts, and I'll make my will 
this night. Send the groom over to Kendal at 
once.’” 

“*La!” cried Mrs. Flitters. 


“Well, ma’am, I said, ‘Won't morning do, 
Squire ?’ 

** *Not a bit of it,’ says he; ‘send to-night.’ 

“‘So in course there was nothing for it but to 
send; and young Bob Trower's taken the brown 
filly, and gone off express to Kendal to fetch the 
lawyer.” . 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Flitters; ‘‘ the old Squire’s 
a-going to die, and he can’t die easy without 
a-doing of justice to his own flesh and blood.” 

‘*Well, I don't knowabont dying, ma’am. He 
looked mortal bad at first. But when he come to 
say he'd ‘tise for Master Walter, he hit the coun- 
terpane most emphatic—didn't look like dying 
then.” 

“That Miss Rush, the governess, was a nice 
girl,” said the landlady, reflectively. 

“‘Yes, she were, ma’am, and a clergyman’s 
daughter, as I’ve heard tell; so it weren’t no low 
match, after all.” 

“No, Mr. Overbury, not in that sense; but the 
Squire's like a many more—thinks money every 
thing ; and he's right, in my opinion; for, Lord! 
what cax one do without it?” 

“*Such a woman for figures!” murmured Mr. 
Crotch. 

**Tt’s well to say it’s ‘the root of all evil,’ but 
it’s the root of all good too,” said Mr. Crotch 
aloud ; “‘ but it’s only them as has got none says 
that, a-trying to persuade themselves like as they 
don’t want it.” 

“* Ah, that’s true!” said Mrs. Flitters. 
“There ain't no power to be charitable, nor 
kind, nor do good, without money; and when 
the purse is narrer, there's pinchings and bicker- 
ings and revilings; and this can’t be done, and 
that can’t be done, because it can’t be afforded ; 
till the master gets soured, and the missis gets 
worried and worn, and every thing's at sixes and 
sevens,” 

‘* Very true indeed, ma'am !” said the sexton. 

“‘Therefore I say,” said Mrs, Flitters, ‘‘ that too 
much poverty’s a bad job, and too much riches is 
a bad job; but for comfort and domestic peace, 
and family love and friends’ respect, give me a 
decent independence,” 

‘Hear! hear!” cried both her listeners. 

The trio pursued the subject, after the fashion 
of country gossips, until it was worn threadbare ; 
when the opportune arrival of Maria with the 
wild-duck and the sweet-bread, and a steaming 
jorum of mulled port-wine, furnished them with 
pleasanter matter for discussion. 


IL—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


On the very same evening, and at about the 
same honr as the snug party above described were 
assembled in the bar of the Oak-apple, a young 
couple were sitting together, in their humble Lon- 
don lodging, in a state of despondency bordering 
upon despair, 

The locality was one of those deplorable-look- 
ing, poverty-stricken streets, of which there are 
so many on the Surrey side of the water, and was 
in close proximity to the Victoria Theatre. 

The room was almost entirely bare of furniture 
—that is, according to thé notions of the gener- 
ality of persons. It evidently served for both sit- 
ting and sleeping apartment. ‘Three or four rush- 
bottomed chairs, a round table ~ickety on its legs, 
and a truckle bedstead much the worse for wear, 
constituted the chief belongings of this palatial 
residence. The walls were innocent both of 
paint and paper ; and, cold as was the weather, 
the scanty handful of fuel which glimmered—for 
it could scarcely be said to burn—in the little 
rusty grate rather added to than diminished the 
gloom and discomfort which pervaded the apart- 
ment, 

Ayoung man, of from six to eight and twenty, 
leaned with his elbow on the mantel-piece, gazing 
moodily into the feeble embers. He was a fine 
handsome stalwart fellow, npward of six feet in 
height, with a noble head, well set off by a forest 
of chestnut hair. A mustache of a lighter shade 
half concealed his large white even teeth; and his 
eyes, of a clear liquid gray, served to complete 
the beauty of an exceedingly open and attractive 
face, The poor fellow’s dress, it is true, was what 
is very suggestively termed ‘‘ out at elbows ;” but 
his every accent and gesture revealed the gentle- 
man. 

In a chair, close by his side, sat a sad-looking 
young woman—lady is the more correct term— 
perhaps two years his junior. There was no- 
thing peculiarly striking about her, except the ex- 
traordinary beauty of her large dark eyes, and 
the great profusion of her glossy black hair. In 
face she was pule; in figure so petite as to be al- 
most diminutive ; and there was a mingled sad- 
ness and archness (archness which not even dire 
poverty could subdue) -.. her aspect which was 
suggestive of Sir Walter Scott's Fenella, She 
was preparing some gruel, in a small tin sauce- 
pan, for a sick infant of about a year old, who 
wailed and fretted piteously on her lap, in spite 
of all his young mother’s coaxing and soothing. 

‘The young couple thus introduced were Wal- 
ter Ringold and his wife, formerly the governess, 
Lucy Rush. 

Old Squire Ringold, when he had engaged 
Miss Rush as governess for his younger daugh- 
ters, had not listened to the warnings of Miss 
Ringold, a thorough woman of the world, who 
had hinted at the danger of throwing the attract- 
ive girl into the company of her brother Walter. 

“Attractive, indeed!” said he—‘‘ that plain 
little dark thing! Pooh!” 

“*She may not be regularly pretty, papa, but 
she is just the sort of girl that takes the fancy of 
men of Walter’s stamp.” 

“Rubbish !” thundered the Squire. 

Very well, papa, you'll see.” 

And the Squire had seen ; and, like an obsti- 
nate man who will not be warned, he had, when 
he found out his mistake, stormed and raved and 
sworn, and finally forbidden his daughters ever 
again to mention their brother's name, 

‘Turned out of his home, Walter Ringold had 





married Lucy Rush before he was able to pro- 
vide a fitting living for her. Like most young 
men in similar circumstances, and brought up to 
no business or profession, he had tried bis hand 
at a dozen different things, and fniled in all. It 
is all very well for people ignorant of the difti- 
culty of getting a livelihood in this hard work-n- 
day world to declare that ‘‘a young man can 
turn his hand to any thing.” It may be an ex- 
cellent theory, but it is not a fact. Young men 
may be willing to try ‘‘any thing ;” but employ- 
ers are not willing to give unskilled hands a 
chance, 

Therefore poor Walter had ran the usual 
gauntlet of ‘Why don’t you try this?” and 
““Why don’t you apply for that ?” from well-to- 
do acquaintances of former days, until he began 
to loge all faith in his fellow-men. He had now 
met with an engagement to act as ‘‘ super” in the 
Victoria pantomime, for which he was to receive 
the splendid sum of nine shillings per week. 

Mrs, Ringold, having given the poor ailing in- 
fant its supper, and at last succeeded in coaxing 
it to slumber, proceeded to prepare her own and 
her husband’s last (and if trath must be told, also 

Jirst) meal of the day. The young man had re- 
ceived a week’s pay in advance, which enabled 
the luckless pair to break their fast for the first 
time for four-and-twenty hours, The banquet 
consisted of a brown loaf, a couple of red her- 
rings, and a small pot of tea—a truly regal re- 
past to one who had been used to make a dinner 
off five courses, and to be served on silver plate 
by a whole clan of powdered-haired footmen ! 

The young pair commenced their meal in that 
sort of sad silence which often prevails between 
persons warmly attached to each other, when nei- 
ther can find any thing consolatory to say. At 
last the young husband made an effort. 

‘*T almost wish—” he commenced. 

His wife looked at him with a sweet gad smile 
and moistened eyes. 

“*Not that you had never met with me, Wal- 
ter? Don’t say that, dearest!” 

“No, my darling, no!” he returned, with real 
feeling. ‘‘I should be ungrateful indeed if I 
wished that; but—” 

Lucy Ringold sighed, for she knew that the 
young man was thinking that it would have been 
wiser had they deferred their marriage. As in- 
deed it would; for no one has the right to take 
upon himself the care of a wife and possible fam- 
ily without a fair prospect of maintaining them 
comfortably. The young wife said, sadly, 

‘* Yet I sometimes wish I had never seen you, 
Walter.” 

“Lacy {" 

“Only for your sake, dear—only for your 
sake! It ts hard you should have to give up 
such brilliant prospects for me.” 

“ But see what I have gained,” said he, draw- 
ing her close to him and kissing her. Yet such 
a strange composition is human nature, that, as 
the young man reflected on his former luxurious 
home and his father's broad lands, he did for the 
moment feel as if he had sacrificed himself. 

“‘Then our poor little Walter!” said Lucy, 
vee regarding the tiny occupant of the cra- 


le. 

‘* A—h!” exclaimed her husband between his 
set teeth, ‘‘ Lucy, do you know I have a mind 
to—to— It’s Christmas-time, you know.” 

She looked at him anxiously. 

“« Yes,” he added with an air of desperate de- 
termination, ‘‘ I've almost made up my min¢. to 
go and see my father.” 

“©Oh, Walter!” 

“Yes; why not? He is kind at heart, and I 
am his only son. Besides, the birth of this litde 
fellow—a direct heir, mind you—may soften him, 
And Margaret's a good sort; she always liked 
you, Lucy.” 

“Yes, she did, until her brother loved mo,” 
said Lucy, placing her hand in her husband's, 

““Well, 1 know Margaret did not like that; 
yet she foresaw it, and warned my father of it.” 

*T could not help loving you, Walter!” mur- 
tmured Lucy, plaintively. 

“1 am sure I wonder who could help loving 
you, dear!” he returned. ‘‘ But, however, Mar- 
garet is a good sort, and—I'll see her, I will.” 

‘“Why not write, dearest ?” asked Lucy, tim- 
idl, 


ly. 

“‘No! Letters miscarry, and poorly express 
one’s feelings. Nothing like a personal interview 
to make up a quarrel. Maggie will take to our 
boy, I’m sure, Yes, I'll see dear old Meg.” 

“« But how to go?” : 

“*A—h! Well, I'll walk !” 

“6 Walk into Westmoreland, and in such weath- 
er! My dearest!” 

“T can do it by Christmas-day; and if I can 
only see Muggie on that day of peace and good- 
will, something tells me all will go well.” 

A little of his sanguine spirit began to influence 
Lucy. 

Bat you must eat and drink, dear.” 

** How much money have we, Lu?” 

“Just half a crown, dear.” 

“*Wheugh! And then you and the boy must 
live while 1 am away, Well, I'll tell you what : 
I'll try and borrow a sovereign of old Mrs. Betts; 
she’s a real brick, and not so poor neither. And 
we don’t owe her any rent.” 

‘*No, thank God!” 

** Well, then, I can leave you ten shillings, and 
ten will be enough for me. Bless you, I can oft- 
en get a lift in a cart or wagon by giving the 
driver the price of a pint of beer.” 

Lucy Ringold reflected. The project seemed 
feasible enough. But suppose it should fail, how 
was Walter to return to London, and how return 
Mrs. Betts’s sovereign if that good woman should 
be content to lend it? Then the engagement a' 
the Victoria Theatre must be relinquished ; and 
little as it was, still it was a certainty, How 
ever, she knew that they could not possibly live 
on nine shillings a week (four of which would 
have to be paid to Mrs. Betts); and as she, be- 
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sides, really felt something of her husband’s hope- 
ful spirit rising in her own breast, she at last 
agreed with him that they had better risk all on 
one final throw ; and it was resolved to apply to 
Mrs. Betts forthwith, and state the whole truth 
to her, candidly owning the risk she ran of her 
sovereign remaining unrepaid. 

But that good woman (who owned three of the 
houses in the street, and had a snug little bank 
account besides) no sooner heard the story of the 
young couple thap she was eager to lend them 
five or even ten times the sum they asked. 

To this, however, Walter Ringold would not 
consent ; but he borrowed a sufficient amount to 
keep his wife and child during his absence, and 
reserved for himself enough to travel half the way 
to Kendal, resolving to walk the remainder of the 
journey. 

. . * . . 

It was Christmas-eve—the hour between seven 
and eight—when, amidst a shower of thick-falling 
snow, Walter Ringold entered his native village, 
which, as we have said, was in the vicinity of 
Kendal 

The young man, worn out with the fatigue of 
the journey (the latter half of which had been ac- 
complished on foot), faint with insufficient food, 
and wet to the skin by the incessant snow and 
sleet, had not fally made up his mind how to 
act. His one vague idea was, to obtain an inter- 
view with his sister Margaret ; and yet he hesi- 
tated to go up to the Hall. His next reflection 
was, that he would first call upon Mrs. Flitters, 
the cheery landlady of the Oak-apple, with a view 
to procure her co-operation. But when he ap- 
proached the little inn, the lights which gleamed 
through the lozenged windows, as well as the 
sounds of langhter and more practical revelry, 
convinced him that the time would be ill-chosen 
for a private interview with the landlady ; and, 
moreover, he shrank from presenting himself, in 
his present plight, to the curious gaze of those 
who had known him as ‘‘the young Squire.” 

Suddenly, as his gaze fell upon the little charch 
tower (for the church was but a few paces distant 
from the Oak-apple), an idea occurred to him. 
‘The old sexton would, he knew, at eight o'clock 
be opening the belfry door for the admittance of 
the Christmas peal-ringers. He had always had 
a regard for the old man, who had helped him 
out of many a boyish scrape. He would wait in 
the charch-yard, and, making himself known to 
Overbury, get him to convey a note to his sister 
Margaret. : 

The little church-yard wicket was open, and he 
walked in. The grave-stones, thickly covered 
with snow, gleamed silently peaceful in the dim 
moonlight ; for the snow had now ceased to fall, 
and the moon occasionally shone out from the 
fleecy clouds which surrounded her, ‘The church 
tower, heavily mantled with ivy, from the festoons 
of which depended a glittering array of icicles, al- 
most appeared like some venerable storm-batter- 
ed warrior keeping guard over the last resting- 
places of the departed. The chimes from the 
neighboring town of Kendal were borne at inter- 
vals on the still frees air, proclaiming their heart- 
stirring message, ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace on earth ; 
good-will toward men !” 

Walter Ringold leaned his throbbing forehead 
upon the gray buttress of the old church, and 
burst into tears, 

A flood of old memories crowded on the young 
man’s soul. The recollection of his childhood— 
of his dead mother—of a hundred former happi- 
nesses, mingled with the thoughts of his pale, 
patient wife, his unprovided-for child, and of 
all chat hung upon the success or failure of his 
Christmas visit to his kindred. It was one of 
those moments of sublimity into which are crowd- 
ed the hopes and fears of a lifetime. 

The church clock, striking the quarter to the 
hour, brought his thoughts back to the everyday 
world. He knew that the ringers would com- 
mence at eight, and he wondered that the old 
sexton had not made his appearance to open the 
church doors in readiness for them. 

But the truth was, that that worthy gentleman 
had opened the door, and, leaving it ajar (which 
was not perceptible from the spot where young 
Ringold stood), had slipped over to the Oak-ap- 
ple for a social glass, preferring the company of 
sprightly Mrs, Flitters and her guests in the bar 
parlor to that of the jackdaws and starlings in 
the belfry. 

Prompted by some curious impulse, such as 
seizes on all of us at times, Walter Ringold 
walked up to the church door, and of course 
iTaccvered’ how matters stood; upon which he 
walked into the belfry, to see if by chance old 
Overbury might have fallen asleep while await- 
ing the arrival of the ringers. 

There hung the eight bell-ropes, gently oscil- 
lating in the draught from the opened door, and 
almost seeming impatient to commence their 
Christmas jubilee. The young man afterward 
said that he could never tell how or why it hap- 
pened (perhaps he was a little light-headed from 
fatigue and anxiety ?), but seizing upon one of 
the bell-ropes, hw pulled it with all his might. 

Up jumped all the guests in the bar parlor of 
the Oak-apple, while the sexton, upsetting his 
glass in his excitement, wrathfully exclaimed : 

“It’s that dratted Tom Pringle, the tenor, got 
drunk, and begun afore the others!” And seiz- 
ing his hat, he rushed across the road to the 
church, followed by half a score of gaping rus- 
tics, 

Entering the belfry, what was the old man’s as- 
tonishment to behold u stranger—shabby, travel- 
stained, storm-beaten, and almost wild with ex- 
citement—tugging and pulling at the luckless 
bell, while the perspiration induced by the labor 
poured down his pallid face. 

“*Clang, clang!” discordantly groaned the bell. 

“Stop that row—stop /” cried the enraged sex- 
ton. ‘* You shall be put in the stocks; you—” 

But the stranger had already ceased, and, ad- 
vancing toward the old man, took him by the 


hand, saying in a low voice which trembled with 
emotion, ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Overbury ?” 

At this moment the eight bell-ringers arrived. 

“It’s the Squire's son—it’s Master Walter— 
it’s the young Squire!” shrieked the delighted 
old man. ‘Hurrah! ring away, boys—pull the 
belfry down! Hurrah!” 

“Oh, but my father—” began Walter. 

“It’s all right, I tell you!” screamed the sex- 
ton, who knew the Squire's longing for his son; 
nay, that the first advertisement had that very 
morning been inserted in the papers. ‘‘ Ring 
away! Now, Tom Pringle! Look sharp, George 
Bush! I promise two gallons of ale among ye, 
and a guinea each man, in old Squire's name. 
Ring away, I tell you!” 

Forth burst a loud cheer from the by-standers, 
and away pealed the bells, ringing out over hill 
and dale their hearty welcome to the young 
Squire—‘‘ Peace, peace, peace on earth; good- 
will toward men!” 

““Come along, Master Walter!” cried the sex- 
ton, seizing the young man by the arm without 
ceremony. ‘‘Squire wants ye—Squire’s waitin’ 
for ye. He's 'tised for ye, I tell ye. Oh my 
blessed heart, but I be giad! Won't this make 
joy up yonder!” 

And the good old fellow fuirly blubbered as he 
dragged Walter toward the Hall, explaining as 
they went how matters stood, and how anxiously 
the Squire desired to be reconciled to his only son. 

Never was a happier mile tramp than that in 
the snow on that Christmas-eve; and as the old 
and young man, arm in arm, went up the ascent 
leading to the Hall, the grand refrain still echoed 
in their ears: ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace; good-will 
toward men!” 


Need we pursue the story farther? There was 
joy at the old Hall that night, and such a Christ- 
mas spent in the village as even the Oak-apple 
had never before thought possible, Next morn- 
ing an express was dispatched for Lucy and her 
baby; and as the young Squire bowed his head 
in the old church, and joined reverently in the 
exulting hymn, ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
he owned with a full heart that there is indeed a 
«Providence who shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will.” 

As Walter Ringold and his sisters left the 
church amidst the hearty yet respectful cengratu- 
lations of their father’s tenants, again the glori- 
ous Christmas message pealed forth from the bel- 
fry, while every heart ecboed its triumphant re- 
frain: ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace! Peace on earth, 
and good-will toward men!” 





A DOLL HOUSE OF OLDEN 
TIMES. 


you children of the present day could only 
see the toys your mothers and fathers were 
obliged to be contented with in their play-hours, 
you would, indeed, turn up your small noses at 
the dolls and dolls’ houses, bricks, villages, No- 
ah’s arks, and, above all, at the toy horses and 
carts of thirty years ago. Every time I go into 
@ toy-shop now—and that is as often as I can 
possibly find an excuse for doing so—I look with 
wonder and admiration at the beautiful toys of 
all sorts, and wish I was a child again. The 
dall’s furniture is an especial delight to me, 
when I remember the tin sofas and chairs with 
which I was obliged to be contented. 

Perhaps you may like to hear a little about 
my doll's house, as it was my favorite toy for 
many years, I bad often been given wretched 
little things called dolls’ houses, but never saw 
one in a shop large enough to satisfy me, so 1 
begged that a huge empty packing-case might be 
set up in an unused attic. I condescended to 
copy the smaller houses sufficiently to allow a 
carpenter to paint it outside in imitation of their 
glaring red brick walls; but whenever I wanted 
to show my house off I concealed its staring sides 
with long sprays of ground-ivy, which were 
neatly trained outside, just as it grows on real 
houses. The packing-case had also a sloping 
roof, which I covered with imitation slates of 
thick purple paper (such as sugar is sometimes 
sent home in), neatly nailed on with dwarf pins ; 
my slates curled up a little sometimes, but on 
the whole they were tolerably satisfactory. ‘The 
carpenter also divided the case into two rooms 
up stairs, a drawing-room and bedroom, while 
down stairs I had a dining-room, kitchen, and 
entrance hall. Alas! the stairs were forgotten 
until the house was so completely furnished that 
I had not the heart to pull it to pieces, and I 
date the first coldness which I felt toward this 
beloved toy and source of occupation from the 
discovery of the missing staircase. Nothing 
could be more methodical than the way my sister 
Jessie and I set about furnishing our large, ugly 
house. We commenced with the entrance hall, 
for which I made the floor-cloth of brown paper, 
with diamond-shaped Rioces of black court-plas- 
ter arranged so as to look like the pattern you 
see in a real hall; we had a tin hat-stand, which 
I believe was hideously ugly; for although we 
rejoiced immensely over its arrival, we both 
agreed that it looked much prettier almost con- 
cealed by the coats and hats which in due time 
were made by patient little fingers. Oh, how I 
toiled at an umbrella for that hat-stand! The 
walking-sticks were easy enough to make, though 
they were sadly over-varnished ; but the umbrella 
was terrible, At last I gave up the idea of its 
opening and shutting, and contented myself with 
a half-closed one to place in the stand. ‘The 
next thing to do was to work carpets for the 
three rooms; for the drawing-room, shaded green 
with a tiny white star; the bedroom, wavy non- 
descript lines ; and the dining-room, a wonder- 
fully good imitation of a Turkey carpet. We 
only treated the kitchen to a gay hearth-rug 
made of layers of colored flannel. ‘The hall 
mats were knitted brown wool loops, which we 


afterward cut and combed ont; they looked cap- 
ital, but were too soft. ‘The curtains made a 
great improvement in the otherwise rude aper- 
tures which did duty for windows, and the paper 
set off the walls. ‘The fire-place was very much 
‘make - believe,” being merely a tin one, in- 
dependent of any fixture; it was such an eye- 
sore that at last we took it away, and decreed 
that it should be perpetual summer. ‘The fur- 
niture was chiefly tin, as the elegant sofas and 
tables of dolls’ houses nowadays were quite 
unknown, and we had to make our own orna- 
ments out of card-board and paint; my great 
grief was the want of pfoportion in our goods 
and chattels. For instance, we were given a 
beautiful clock for the drawing-room, but it was 
so big that no table would hold it, and at last it 
had to be placed on the floor, which distressed us 
dreadfully. 

It took many months of play-time to furnish 
and arrange the house. We had great difficulty 
with the kitchen. Such exquisite “interiors” 
as exist now had never been heard of, and we 
were fain to content ourselves with the rudest 
kitchen range and hideous, impossible wooden 
sauce-pans and kettles. Jessie and I cried over 
this, and agreed that the doll cook would never 
be able to send up nice dinners from sauce-pans 
which were liable to take fire. This difficulty, 
was got over by a suggestion of perpetual cold 
dinners, which made us quite happy again. As 
soon as we had arranged and rearranged the 
furniture a hundred times we began to dress the 
family who were to live in the house. We could 
get nothing better than jointed wooden dolls, 
with dots for features; but as there was no al- 
ternative between these and gigantic bran creat- 
ures with waxen heads, we contented ourselves 
with the ugly wooden ones. They were beauti- 
fully dressed by our friends and acquaintances, 
who took the liveliest interest in this part of the 
play. Some were given to a tailor, who turned 
them into general officers, blazing in scarlet and 
gold, clergymen in gowns and bands, and lastly, 
footmen in every conceivable livery. We had 
about fifty dolls altogether, and we began a sortof 
life drama which lasted for several months. Jessie 
and I acted as chorus, and made all the expla- 
nations ; but we often had serious differences. 
about the conduct of events. For instance, I 
would wake in a very energetic mood, and the 
moment Jessie opened her eyes would call out 
from my little bed, ‘‘ Jessie, those are very bad 
servants; I am going to give them all warning, 
and there shall be a terrible row;” or else, 
“Jessie, we must have a tremendous accident 
to-day, and we must see about dressing the doc- 
tor directly after breakfast.” Jessie's tastes 
were for balls and parties, especially christen- 
ings. ‘The hosts of babies which we accuma- 
lated in that house! They swarmed every 
where; and the real cook often rebelled against 


‘the constant demand for a christening-cake, 


which had to be baked in a thimble, and prop- 
erly iced and decorated with wee sugar-plums. 
The downfall and ruin of the dolls’ house was 
owing at last to a baby. We grew tired of 
christening-parties, and got up a new excite- 
ment about the fiftieth baby’s teeth, all founded 
on a discourse we overheard between our nurse 
and her Gossip (as she called an old woman who 
came to see her). ‘I'he tiny wooden infant had 
fits in the middle of the supposed night, and we 
lighted a fire in the kitchen grate, composed of 
matches for sticks and crumpled-up paper for 
coal, and on this we set the wooden kettle to 
boil. In about five minutes the cook was on 
fire, and so was the nurse-maid; the flames 
spread to the dresser, and rapidly consumed the 
wooden sauce-pans. We were too frightened to 
stir a finger; but when the fire reached the up- 
stairs floor, and causing it to give way, precipi- 
tated the whole family into the blazing kitchen, 
we rushed out for help, and amidst a tremendous 
scolding from nurses and governesses, the water- 
jugs were emptied over our poor house. Its 
carpets and curtains were thoroughly spoiled, 
the walls blackened, and the floors burned; be- 
sides which, most of the furniture melted away 
in the most unaccountable manner. 





CONDIMENTS. 


'N addition to the elements carbon, hydrogen, 

oxygen, and nitrogen, which in one or anuth- 
er form are ingested as food, to reinstate, that 
is to say, the ever-wasting tissues, and to sup- 
port animal heat, the stomachs of animals, more 
especially of mankind, need condiments. The 
professed cook would fare ill without his mus- 
tard, his pepper, and other tasty things whereby 
he makes ais nutritive dishes palatable. It is 
hard to assign any ‘efinite value to some of these 
things, whereas one at least—common salt—is 
of real dietetic importance. In European cli- 
mates, and with European food, it is hard to do 
without it ; and although certain uncivilized races 
have not common access to this valuable com- 
pound, yet whenever procurable they consider it 
aluxury. As for pungent vegetable condiments, 
such as mustard, ginger, and generally the spices, 
probably mankind in a thoroughly simple state 
of nature would be all the better without them ; 
but, once accustomed to these things, a haman 
stomach can not do without them. Despite what 
physiologists may to the contrary aver, we do 
not eat and drink to support the mere necessities 
of life, but to confer a meed of enjoyment; and 
this being so, condiments will ever take high rank 
in the culinary art and science of every civilized 
country. In respect to some condiments the 
taste for them is universal. ‘The appreciation 
of mankind has never changed in respect to 
common salt, or, if we choose to be chemical 
in our language, the chloride of sodium. As to 
others opinions widely differ, not only as to va- 
rious races, but for the same race at different 
times. Thus, looking back into English cook- 
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ery-books of ancient date, I find ginger once used 
as a spice condiment on occasions no cook ever 
dreams of now. At this time we chiefly use gin- 
ger to flavor a few drinks. It certainly does en- 
ter into some kinds of curry powder and paste, 
but, with this exception, I am not aware that it 
is ever used for meat-flavoring. Far otherwisa 
in the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors ; 
then ginger was made to impart its pungency to 
joints, poultry, and entrées. We should now 
deem this use of ginger repulsive ; but our an- 
cestors seem to have liked it well, otherwise they 
would not so continuously have used.it. Saffron, 
again, is another condiment almost wholly gone 
out of use, though much employed in the En- 
glish cuisine formerly. The people of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall use saffron in certain sorts 
of buns, but more as an agreeable coloring mat- 
ter than a condiment. Yet from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century raffron entered into the 
composition of meat viands with a frequency at 
least equal to what pepper does now. All the 
spice condiments proper come from the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago, and hence must 
have been very dear in Europe before Vasco da 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and thus 
threw open to navigators the magnificent re- 
sources of the Indian Sea. Before that time 
Venice monopolized the spice trade in ita then 
limited proportions. Pepper, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg, mace and cloves, were then condiments for 
the rich alone, being nigh unobtainable by the 
middle and lower classes. 

Its generality and importance regarded, com- 
mon salt undoubtedly takes first rank among con- 
diments. Almost every animal tissue contains 
it in small quantities, and nearly every vegetable. 
‘The earliest notice of common salt occurs in the 
Bible (Genesis, xix. 26; Leviticus, ii, 18); Ho- 
mer refers to it in the ninth book of the Hiad: 
wherefore the testimony of its use as a condiment 
is very ancient. 

After common salt comes mustard among con- 
diments. ‘To most palates mustard is agreeable, 
and physicians are agreed as to the matter of its di- 
etetic use. Mustard was employed in medicine by 
Hippocrates, and is thus sometimes employed by 
European doctors now, The medicinal value of 
mustard, however, isinconsiderableby comparison 
with its value as a condiment. ‘I'wo sorts of mus- 
tard plants are known, the white and the black. 

Whether pepper as a condiment be next in im- 
portance after mustard, or whether it shonld not 
even take precedence of mustard, is a point ad- 
mitting debate. The condimentary value of 
Pepper, at any rate, stands very high. This spice 
may be procured under the two designations of 
white pepper and black, as is well known; the 
distinction, however, not being in the botany, but 
the mode of preparation. Pepper, white and black, 
comes from the same plant. All pepper is black 
originally as it comes to us, but the blackness re- 
sides in a superficial skin. Ifthe berry be ground 
entire, then of course the powder, or rather grains, 
will be dark-colored; but if the cuticle be re- 
moved previous to grinding, then the ground re- 
sult will have a tint more or less approaching 
white, though uever quite white; in this consists 
the only difference between white and black pep- 
per. So-called Cayenne-pepper, it is well to know, 
is not pepper in any true sense, not being the 
product of one of the piperaces, but of capsicum, 
a member of the solanaceous,or night-shade tribe, 

‘The black pepper plant is indigenous to both 
the East and West Indies; it also grows in Su- 
matra, Java, and other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The plant is sometimes called ‘‘a 
vine,” on account of its climbing habit, though 
having no botanical alliance with the grape-vine. 
It grows from eight to twelve feet high ; the color 
of the pepper-corns is first green, then red, being 
attached to terminal flower-stalks, or spadices. 
The berries, so soon as they have turned red, are 
dried in the sun, and when dry their stalks are 
separated by the hand. The pepper plant be- 
gins to produce about the third year, but only 
comes to perfection in the seventh. It continues 
to be productive during three or four years, then 
declines for about as many more, until it ceases 
to be of any value. Two crops of berries are 
produced in the year, but the seasons of ripening 
are very irregular. If wholly unadulterated pep- 
per be required, it should be purchased whole, 
and gronnd in a domestic mi Bought in the 
state of powder, it is almost invariably adulter- 
ated, special ingredients being sold for this pur- 
pose. ‘The two chief are known in commerce 
under the abbreviations of P.D. and D. P. D., 
the first signifying pepper-dust, the second dirt 
of pepper-dust. Both may be described as the 
sweepings, more or less contaminated, of the 
warehouses in which pepper is stored. Besides 
these, pepper is also frequently contaminated 
with dried mustard cake—a material that, on ac- 
count of its pungent nature, can not be used, as 
linseed cake ix nsed, for the feeding of cattle. In 
addition to the ordinary peppers — black and 
white—of domestic use, there is another kind, 
called long pepper. ‘The fruit of this sort is not 
shapod as berries, but as elongated cylinders 
with rounded ends. Long pepper tastes much 
like ordinary white and black round pepper, but 
is of more use as an ingredient of cattle medi- 
cines than as a condiment for human stomachs. 
As regards capsicum or Cayenne-pepper, I have 
already stated that, not being the produce of a 

iperaceous vegetable, it is not a pepper in any 
tanical sense, Nevertheless, in deference to 
its usual name, we may as well get it out of hand 
atonce. Of capsicums there are various specics, 
all belonging to the natural family of solanacem, 
or night-shade plants—the same family to which 
the potato appertains, also the tomato. All the 
night-shade tribe are either poisonous or they 
have a tendency to be poisonous ; to this even the 
potato is noexception. The two chief capsicums 
used for the manufacture of Cayenne-pepper are 
the C. annuum and C. baccatum, the latter spe- 
cies yielding the best sort, Capsicum annuum 
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is a native of America, but is «also cultivated in 
the East Indies, and to some extent in English 
green-houxes. In tropical climates it may be 
regarded as a weed, growing ulmost every 
where, on all varieties of suil, The Cupsicum 
dnccatum is ordinarily known as bird - pepper. 
‘The pods of this sort are small, scarcely an 
inch in length, very narrow, and of an orange- 
sed color. ‘The pods are somewhat more hot than 
those of the kind just indicated, and, moreover, 
are somewhat aromatic, which the others are not. 
‘The pods of either of these, together with other 
species of capsicum, constitute, when ground, 
Cayenne-pepper. The ruddy tint of fresh- 
grown capsicum soon dulls und becomes un- 
attractive when ground and exposed to light; 
hence genuine Cayenne-pepper ought to be 
very dingy in appearance. Whoever chooses 
Cayenne-pepper for its ruddy, fresh tint makes 
a great mistake, It is then almost sure to he 
contaminated, perhaps 
with red-lead, or per- 
haps, still worse, with 
red sulphuret of mercu- 
ry. Red brick-dust has 
also been found-in many. 
of the samples of Cay- 
enne-pepper purchased 
in low neighborhoods. 
Salt, saw-dust, mustard 
cake, rice, red ochre—all 
these things have been 
found in spurious Cay- 
enne-pepper. Someyears 
ago a man advertised 
what he called an eco- 
nomical kind of pepper. 
Economical indeed—the 
material being a com- 

. pound of rice and red 
ochre, no pepper or Cay- 
enne at all! 

Pass we now to gin- 
ger, which among the 
pungent condimentary 
bodies takes high rank. 
Ginger belongs to the 
natural family of zin- 
ziberacese, and is not 
the root, as ordinarily 
stated, but an under- 
ground stalk, called by 
botanists 2 = rhizoma. 
Ginger is produced in 
the West Indies—more 
particularly —Jamaica— 
the East Indies, China, 
and Sierra Leone. In 
commerce ginger is dis- 
tinguished into black, or 
coated, and white, or un- 
coated, these not being 
the produce of different 
plants, but of the same. 
If the skin or epidermis 
be allowed to remain, 
then we have black gin- 
ger; if removed, white 
ginger; moreover, to in- 
crease the whiteness, 
bleaching is sometimes 
had recourse to. The 
taste for ginger as a con- 
diment is very prevalent, 
though, as already re- 
marked, the way of using 
it differs greatly from 
that adopted by our an- 
cestors. ‘They used it in 
meat sauces, as we have 
seen ; We restricting it— 
curries and mulligataw- 
nies excepted—to the 
use of flavoring bever- 
ages and certain sorts of 
pastry. Preserved ,gin- 
ger needs no eulogy to 
recommend it, being a 
Most agreeable sweet- 
meat. The best sort 
comes from Jamaica, an 
inferior sort from China 
and the East Indies. 
Ginger rhizomas used 
for preserving in sugar 
ought to be green and 
succulent; however, 2 
very good preserve can 
be made with ordinary 
dry ginger by following 
a peculiar treatment. If 
the rhizomas be steeped 
for some weeks in a so- 
lution of weak carbon- 
ate of potash, and when 
soft transferred to strong 
sirup, the result will be 

















fn preserved ginger leaving no great room for | 


complaint, though inferior to the renowned sweet- 
meat of Jamaica. Pungent as ginger is, one 
would hardly have expected insects to attack it. 
They do, nevertheless, tie rhizoma being fre- 
quently worm-eaten, acari and certain larvee be- 
ing the depredators. 

Few condiments are in more general repute 
than clove spice—produce of a tree growing in 
the East Indian Archipelago. Many parts of 
the clove-tree are odorous, but the cloves of com- 
merce are the dried flower-huds, these being 
found to contain the odorous principles charac- 
terizing the spice more highly developed than any 
other part. The flower-stems, however, are near- 
ly as strong; and these, broken up into small 
lengths, frequently mingle with the real cloves 
of commerce. The dried clove flower-bud with 
stem attached bears a striking similarity to a 
nail; hence the French name c/ou, from which 
the word clove is derived, ‘he fully expanded 


flower is much Jess pungent and «picy than the | 


; vet undeveloped bud ; hence care has to be taken 


lest the development proceed too far before gath- 
ering» When sufticiently ripe, the buds are col- 
lected either by hand, or else by beating or hook- 
ing down—very much as wild hazel-nuts are 
plucked. ‘They are either dried by fire heat, or, 
what is preferable, by exposure to the sun. ‘The 
chief virtue of cloves resides in a pungent vola- 
tile oil, present to such an extent that it may be 
forced out and made evident to the eye by press- 
ure. By distillation most of this volatile oil may 
be drawn off, leaving the cloves unaltered as to 
shape, but of conrse deteriorated. The Dutch 
used to perform this mgenious operation, and sell 
the exhausted cloves afterward. They went to 
work ingeniously, as the following statement will 
manifest. It hax been already remarked that so 
rich in volatile oil is the clove that exudation 
takes place on pressure. The Dutch operators, 
having extracted the odorous oil, made good the 
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and Romans, Professor Clusius notwithstand- 
ing, who took allspice to be the garyophyllon of 
Pliny. ‘The term allspice is given to pimento 
because the flavor of it is said to resemble that 
of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs mingled. 
Cinnamon is the bark of a member of the lau- 
rel tribe, the Laurus cinnamomumn of Linneus. 
Like most of the spices, cinnamon comes front 
islands of the Indian Ocean, Ceylon and Java 
being especially celebrated for its culture. Cin- 
namon, in Hebrew kinmon, is mentioned in the 
Old Testament, the Hebrews having most prob- 
ably obtained it from the Arabians, who at an 
early period had commercial dealings with India. 
Herodotus, among the Greeks, is the first writer 
whotmentions cinnamon, under the name of kin- 
ndmomon, which is said to be traceable to the 
Cingalese cacynnama (sweet wood), or the Ma- 
layan daimanis, Hippocrates used cinnamon 
as an external application, and Dioscorides de- 
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{ account of its greater puugency. Cassia bark 
occurs in much larger quills than the bark of 
cinnamon, and, besides, when bent will break 
with a clean fracture; whereas cinnamon ix 
tough, more readily bending than breaking. 
How agreenble both cinnamon and cassia are ay 
condiments one need hardly state. We use. it 
for Havoring certain drinks, tarts, and puddings ; 
but the chief consumption of cinnamon is in the 
manufacture of chocolate. = 
Next we come to nutmegs and ma 
spices obtained from the caine tree—ihe dite 
tict officinalis of Linngus. Authors are not 
agreed as to whether nutmegs and mace were 
known to the ancient Greeks and.Romans, some 
| being of opinion that the fragrant fruit called 
| koomakon by ‘Theophrastus, used for making un- 
j guente, and said to have been obtained from 
the Arabians, was really: the nutmeg. Plitiy, 
| again, spenks of a juic> expressed from this fruit 
—a description which is 








considered by some to 
refer to the oil of nut- 
meg. It wonld seem 
that the first -unequiv. 
ocal ‘reference to mace 
and nutmegs occurs ‘in 
the works of Avicenna. 
The natmeg-tree is a 
native of the Randa 
Isles; it attains a height 
of twenty or twenty-five 
feet, having o general 
similarity of appeararice 
toa pear-tree. Not only 
are the nutmeg and mace 
highly aromatic, but also 
the leaves of the nut- 
meg-tree. Each nutmeg 
is closely enveloped in its 
covering of mace, and 
the whole contained in a 
large fleshy mass, or peri- 
carp. Nutmegs are es- 
pecially liable to attack 
from an insect, which, 
however, only begins its 
ravages while the spice 
is yet undried. It is a 
great object, therefore, 
to complete the desicca- 
tion 1s soon as possi- 
ble, which is effected by 
smoke-drying over a 
wood.fire for a period 
of about two months, 
When thoroughly dried 
the nuts rattle in their 
shells, which are then 
cracked with wooden 
mallets, and the worm- 
eaten and shriveled nats 
thrown aside, After- 
ward they are cleaned 
either by dipping in lime 
and water—the Dutch 

ractice—or else by hay- 
ing quick-lime sifted 
over them. Maco on- 
dergoes the preparation 
of drying for some days 
in the sun; in rainy 
weather, however, arti- 
ficial heat is employed. 
Mace at first is crimson 
or blood-red, only ac- 
quiring the golden tint 
so familiar to us when 
three or four montlts old. 
Both nutmegs and mace 
are peculiar among spices 
for a certain narcotie 
quality, not dissimilar to 
that of opium, but much 
weaker, 


Our sketch of condi- 
ments would be incom- 
plete without some refer- 
ence to bitter almonds— 
a flavoring material of 
great interest from many 
points of view. ‘The 
strong odor possessed by 
the volatile oil of bitter al- 
monds is familiar to most 
of us; yet the fact is re- 
markable that none of 
this oil can be detected 
in the bitter almond it- 
self, In this case, as in 
mustard, the act of crush- 
ing and mingling with 
water develops a new 
product. The volatile 
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PLEASURE WITH THE PATN.—[Dnaws ny ©. 8 Rersnant.] 


appearance of the same by a glaze of olive-vil— 
u practice altogether more ingenious than com- 
mendable. , Commercial cloves being the nnde- 
veloped flower-buds, it follows that these, if not 


into fruit. The name of mother-clove has been 
given to this fruit, which but rarety finds its way 
to Europe, Mother-clove resembles the olive, 
but is smaller. Its odor and flavor are compa- 
rable to the clove, but not so strong. ‘The Dutch 
oceasionally make a sweet preserve of this mother 
fruit. and from time to time small consignments 
are sold in the English market. 

Having « general similarity of appearance to 
that of cloves, pimento or allspice differs from it 
in being the fruit of a tree; whereas cloves, as 
we have seen, are the unexpanded flower-buds. 
Pimento is a native of the West Indies. I: ig 
chiefly cultivated in Jamaica, where the trees 
yielding it hound long avenues, called ‘ pimento- 
walks.” Peing a native of America, it could 
hardly have been known to the ancient Greeks 











plucked, would grow into flowers, and the latter ! 


vibes several kinds of it. ‘The Ciugalese cin- 
namon gardens are mostly situate in the neigh- 
borhood of Columbo. ‘The bark-peelers, or cha- 
liahs, only strip yonng branches of the cinna- 
mon-tree. Shoots or branches much less than 
half an inch or more than two or three inches in 
diameter, are not peeled. The operation is co 
ducted by making two opposite longitudinal in- 
cisions along the hark, or. if the branelr he large. 
even more; then a knife-blade being thrust un- 
derneath the bark, the latter peels away. ‘The 
bark is next set aside for twenty-four hours, when 
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it is scraped on both sides. “After x few hours | 


the smaller quills are inserted within the larcor 
ones, and the whole collection sun-dried, a 
Cassia bark is a spice very similar in general 
Appearance, ns also in taste, to cinnamon. ‘The 
flavor is much stronger than that of cinnamon. 
bat not so delicate; and, morcover, it leaves 
upon the palate a certain taste of bitterness, In 
G yermany, Russia, and North Europe generally, 
ns also in Turkey, it is preferred to cinnamon, on 
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oil of bitter almonds is vi- 
olently poisonous, owing 
to the presence of hydro- 
cyanic or prussie acid ; it is possible, however, to 
separate the prussic acid from the oil without 
materially lessening the power of the latter as 8 
flavoring agent. One dram of bitter almonds 
has killed a pigeon, and a small robust dog has 
heen killed by twenty seeds. 
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PLEASURE WITH THE PAIX. 


HE hero i: this pretty picture is evidently by 

no menus to be pitied, It is true that he bas 
come back from the wars with a wound ; but the 
faiv fingers that are binding it up know how to 
assuage the smart with a balm more potent than 
any magic balsam ever known to the old knights 
of chivalry. This wound is not so dangerous, in 
sooth, as that which he is about to receive from 
the well-aimed shaft of the little god close hy. 
Let us hope that the new hurt will as speedily be 
healed, and that by the homeopathic method, 





| similia similibus curantur. 


Jasvary 28, 1871.] 
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dle part, and edge them also with silk cord. Cut for the back of tne 
pocket u piece of card-board, the coutour of which must correspond to 
the contour of the front. Cover this piece with red satin on both sides, 
edge it with silk cord (arranging the latter in three loops at the top of. 
the pucket, as shown by the illustration), and join it with the front by 
means of the side pieces: each of the side pieces consists of a strip of 
red satin eleven inches aud a half long and two inches and two-fifths 
wide, which must be laid together at half of its length, and the open ends 
arranged in two pleuts each three-fifths of an inch wide; these pleated 
edges must come together in the middle of the bottom of the pucket. 
Cover the seam made by joining them with a bow of red ratin ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration, 


Point Lace Border. 


‘Tins border is worked with point 
Jace braid, in which openings are 
woven ut regular intervals, and fine 
linen thread in point lace embroidery. 
For the manner of executing this see 
Supplement to Harper's Buzar, Nv. 
MW, Vol. LL 


Etagére for Shoes. 


Tus étagére consists of four upright posts of curved oak, each of 
which is five feet long; they are joined ut the top by a polished oak 
board two feet and a third long and one foot and a third wide. At the 
back and sides of the étagére, at intervals of ten inches, the posts are 
joined by carved oak bars, the ends of which are finished by a round 
knob (see illustration). For each of the five compartments of the 

inside of the étagére prepare a 
doubie strip of brown enamele 
cloth thirty-two inches long and 
twelve bind this 
piece with light brown worsted 
braid en inch wide, and ornament 
the ends with embroidery of light 
brown soutache and brown worst- 
ed fringe. Stretch these pieces 
over each two opposite side bars 
of the étagére, letting the ends 
hang down evenly, and fasten 
them to the bars with small tacks, 
stretching them tightly, and let- 




























Fig. 2.—Tiwy For Sora Pittow, 
[See Page 52.1 
For design see Supplement, No. XXX., 
Fig. 70. 


ig. 2.— Arriication Desten Pornt Lace EvGinc tor 
FoR Notr-Books, ETC. Lixcenrte, ETC. 


Wall Pocket for Needle-Work. 


Tuts wall pocket, which is used to hold needle-work, is made of dark 
brown cloth. ‘The front of the pocket is ornamented with applica- 
tion of light brown cloth and brown silk twist. The pocket is 
twelve inches deep and eighteen inches and two-fifths wide. 
For the back of the pocket cut-of thick pasteboard one piece 

of the depth and width above mentioned, and of the shape 
shown by the illustration. For the front cut of pasteboard 
one piece from Fig. 29, 
Supplement, an inch and 
three-fifths larger all 
around than the pattern 
indicates. Cover both 
pieces, first, with white 
net, then coyer the back 



























Fig. 1.—A CATION Desicy 
rox Note-Books, etc. 








ting them take the place of shelves. Cover the back of the é 
smoothly with brown merino, and furnish the front with a curtain 
of the same. Finish the top of the étagére with fringe. 


Designs for Note-Books, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese designs are snitable for ornamenting cigar. 
album-covers, note-books, and varigus other artic 
Work them on a silk, satin, velvet, or other foundation 
in application satin stitch and point Russe embroidery. 
To execute the embroid- 
ery, silk and satin bits 
and silk twist of various 
colors are required, the 
colors being chosen, of 
course, to harmonize with 
the ground. 


cases, 














Exsrowenep TRavenixG Mere. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, Ne XVIIL, 
Figs. 68 and 64, 















Watt Pocker ror Letrers, VisitinG-Carps, ETC. 


Embroidered Traveling Muff. 

‘Tus muff is made of green cloth, and is furnished with a 
fur lining and cotton batting interlining. It is trimmed with 
strips of dark green velvet, green silk cord, and fur. ‘To make 
the maff, cut from Fig. 63, Supplement, two pieces, and from 
Fig. 64 one piece, taking the material double. ‘Trim the outer 
half of the muff with the embroidery, and in this part cut the 
slit designated on F With the edges of this slit join a 
pocket that must come on the inside of the muff. Trim the 
flap as shown by the illustration, and bind the side and under 
edges with fur. Join the halves of the muff at the upper and 
under edges, in doing which sew in the flap according to the 
corresponding figures. Line the muff with cotton batting and 
fur. Bind the side edges with fur, and furnish the muff with 

~ buttons and button-holes. 


Wall Pocket for Letters, Visiting-Cards, etc. 

‘Tus wall pocket is made of card-board, covered with red 
satin, and embroidered in n stitch with several shades of 
red silk twist. The side pieces are made of red satin taken 
double. “ Coarse red silk cord and a bow of red in ribbon 
complete the trimming. Cut for the front three oval pieces— 
the middle piece must be five inches and three-fifths long and 
four inches wide, and the two outside pieces each four inches 
long and three inches and one-fifth wide. Cover each of these 
parts with sutin on both sides, having previously embroidered n vel 
the satin coming on the outside. For the designs the medal- vet, embroidered with different shades of brown silk in 
lions given in out last Number may be used. Edge the mid- “ 7 satin stitch, to correspond to those on the sides of the 
dle part with silk cord, sew the two outside parts an the mid- Emusromersen Mrste Staxp, port-folios, 


Watt Pocker ror NespLe-Work. 
For pattern and design sce Supplement, No. X1., Fig. 29. 


of the pocket with brown cambric on the under side, and the outside 

with dark and light striped brown merino. Cover the front of the 

pocket with brown cloth on both sides, having previously embroid- 

ered that coming on the outside as shown by the illustration, and 

partially indicated on the pattern. Overhand the front and the back 

of the pocket together, and trim it with cord, fringe, and tassels of 

brown worsted, as:shown by the illustration, Worsted cords serve . 
to hang up the pocket. 


Embroidered Music Stand. 


‘Tus music stand consists of a carved frame of oak, 
to which are suspended, by means of brown silk cord, 
two port-folios, as shown by the illustration. | These 
port-folios are covered with brown leather; in the front 
of the port-folio insert a piece of brown velvet, which 
must be embroidered in satin stitch with several shades 
of brown silk. ‘Iwo chains of bronze links are fastened 
to the back of each port-folio, and two brass buttons to 
the side edges of the front. By means of these chains 
and buttons the port-folios may be closed, more or less 
tightly, by slipping any link over the button. In the top 
of the frame is a small looking-glass, as shown by the 
illustration. A picture may be substituted for the look- 
ing-glass, or a medallion may be inserted of brown vel- 
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4A YOUNG CRUSOE. 


HO can not remember the delight of their 

first introduction to ** Robiuson Crusoe ¢” 
I devoured the book ; over and over again I read 
it, and at last [ announced to mamma that I ab- 
solutely refused to live in a house, but intended 
building a hut on a certain island in the river. 
Mamma would not entertain the idea, but com- 
promised matters by telling me I might ‘‘ emi- 
grate,” if I would promise to return at night. 
‘The midsummer holidays had brought a flock of 
cousins to stay with us, and they joined heartily 
in the emigration scheme. We collected every 
thing which we could possibly want, made our- 
selves canvas pouches, which were filled with 
bread, biscuits, fruit—in fact, provisions for the 
day—and off we started after breakfast to do as 
we liked all through its bright hours. We took 
an immense time penetrating a wood, because we 
pretended that the children, represented by an 
array of dolls, required to rest very often, and 
constantly cried for milk. I remember my sis- 
ter Jessie's sweet little anxious face, and her 
great dark eyes filling with tears at the discovery 
of Cousin Reggy having drunk up all the babies’ 
milk, and she was deeply wounded at his rudely 
dispelling the illusion by saying, ‘‘ Nonsense! 
they're only dolls; come along!” We waded 
through the shallow summer stream, and spent 
an hour or two very happily among the tangle 
of blackberries and woodbine which constituted 
the wilderness of our island. Still it was rather 
unsatistastory—the midges bit us a good deal, 
and we all grew a little cross; so we returned 
very willingly to tea. I made up my mind that 
we were trying to emigrate on too large a scale, 
so I proposed to the ‘* women and children” that 
they should remain behind for a day or two 
while we went first and prepared a home. ‘This 
plan was eagerly adopted by most of the little 
girls, only one or two adventurous spirits pre- 
ferring to accompany me as pioneers. We found 
a place much farther off, and chose to consider 
it necessary to make an enibankment the first 
thing; we worked desperately hard all day, and 
returned in so dreadful a mess at night that the 
nurses were set to work instantly to prepare 
“*emigrating clothes,” and npon our next expe- 
dition we were arrayed in blouses covering us up 
entirely. I decided at last upon emigrating by 
myself, accompanied cnly by a little dog, who 
seemed contented and pleased with every thing, 
for all the other children were so dreadfully par- 
ticular, They got huugry and thirsty and tired; 
they whimpered if the brambles scratched them, 
and there were consta ‘t cries of, ‘‘I want to go 
home!” whereas I ne: -r minded any discomfort 
—in fact, I rather li} :d it, as it was more like 
my ideal of the real th 1g; so the others staid at 
home, and I emigrate: alone day after day until 
it was put a stop to, partly because I set my 
blouse on fire by trying to get up a blaze to clear 
away some brush-wood, and also there were com- 
plaints that {made too great a mess of every coun- 
try I tried ta colonize. 








HONITON LACE. 


HE usual type of Honiton lace consists of 
sprigs made separately, like Brussels lace, 
on a pillow, and then appliquéd or sewn onto a 
net ground. In the last century this was a plain 
pillow-ground made of the finest Antwerp thread. 
Five dollars a yard, scarce two inches in width, 
was paid for this ground. ‘The ordinary way of 
paying for veils of this fabric was (as jewelers 
now weigh sovereigns against gold chains) by 
spreading shillings over them, and giving as many 
as covered the lace. The last specimen of this 
“*yeal” ground made in Devon was the marriage 
veil of the late Mrs, Marwood Tucker, about 
forty-five years ago. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that workers were procured to make it, 
and the ground of it alone, which resembled a 
series of small circular loops alternating with 
straight threads, cost a hundred and fifty dollars. 
At present the sprigs are generally sewn, as they 
are completed by the work-women, on blue paper, 
and then united by another hand either on the 
pillow by “‘cut-works” or ‘ purling,” orelse joined 
with the needle by various stitches, ‘The patterns 
of these sprigs are in the first place pricked with 
needles on a kind of shining brown millboard 
known as ‘“parchment paper,” by women, who 
often devote themselves exclusively to this branch 
of the business, Among the commonest sights 
of a fine summer evening in East Devon are the 
lace-makers, each seuted at her door, with their 
lace-pillows (which resemble thick circular pads) 
on their laps, and the small children around them 
on their little stools, all busily occupied in mak- 
ing these sprigs, whether ‘‘turkey-tails,” ** black- 
berries,” or ‘*stars.” Similarly, in winter, the 
steady ‘‘click, click, click” of their pins pro- 
ceeds from every cottage, just as in a Notting- 
hamshire village is heard the incessant jar and 
rattle of the stockingers’ frames, 

As with silk-weaving and blanket-making, so 
Honiton lace-making was introduced into En- 
gland by the Flemish refugees from Alva’s 
tyranny in the sixteenth century. The delicate 
fabric whose secret they brought with them was 
called in England at first passamayne, or bone 
face, because, says Fuller, sheep's trotters were 
used in making it, instead of wooden bobbins, 
which had not at that time been invented. ‘The 
Devon lace-makers, on the contrary, say, from 
tradition, that when these refugees taught lace- 
making in their county, pins, which were so in- 
dispensable to their craft, were too dear for gen- 
eral use, so their place was supplied by the bones 
of fish cut into proper lengths. Even in those 
days the lace-makers were mostly the wives of 
fishermen living along the coast, and they natu- 
rally betook themselves to what lay closest at 
hand, in preference to using pins, which, by a 
statute of 85 Henry VILI., were not to be sold 
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at more than six shillings und eight-pence per 
thousand, and so might be thought to have been 
within the reach of their purses. At the present 
day pins made from chicken bones are employed 
in Spain, and in Portugal, also, bone pius are 
used. 

Honiton lace, like Trolly lace—which differs 
from it, however, in being composed of coarse 
thread—is made on a pillow by the aid of box- 
wood pins, ‘These are often curiously marked 
with names or initials branded upon them. 
These bone or wood bobbins, some ornamented 
with glass beads, the more ancient with silver let 
in, are the calendar of a lace-maker’s life. A ro- 
mance frequently lives in each pin—this one be- 
ing stamped with a lover's name, who presented 
it perhaps long years ago, this one bearing a 
grandmother's maiden name, another showing 
by its stamps that it has descended from two or 
three generations, and so on. In the sedentary, 
uneventful life of a lace-maker, it is touching to 
note these cherished evidences of romance and 
sentiment. 

The picturesque village of Beer, near the chalk 
headland of the same name, so famous of vld for 
smugglers, is now celebrated for its exquisite 
Honiton lace. ere the Queen’s wedding dress 
was made, at a cost of $5000 ; it is composed of 
Honiton sprigs connected on the pillow by a va- 
riety of open-work stitches. The Princess Royal, 
Princess Alice, and Princess of Wales also wore 
wedding dresses of Honiton point made at Beer 
and the neighborhood. Capital workmanship in 
this lace was shown at the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862, but the patterns were convention- 
al and clumsy—arabesques, medallions, and poor 
imitations of nature. Hence may be traced in 
great measure its decline in public estimation, 
though its costliness must always militate against 
its general use. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jowa.—Rubber gloves cost $1 a pair, and should be 
chosen two or three sizes larger than a kid glove. We 
can not give you the address here, Old kid gloves, 
large and roomy, or else buckskin gloves, are equally 
good for doing house-work in. 

Mantz N.—Plum-color is decidedly the most fash- 
ionable color for street snita this winter. Next to 
plum the chofce is nut brown or invisible green. Navy 
blue is still worn, but was too popniar last season to 
be in favor now with lovers of novelty. After all, the 
best dressed ladies scen on the promenade are in black 
costames, elther cashmere, silk, or velvet. But vel- 
veteen has somewhat lost favor. 

M. M.—Black cloth can not be dyed blue. Why do 
you object to wearing a black cloth suit? If trimmed 
with Astrakhan cloth or fur, or with black marten, it 
will be very stylish. Try chloroform for taking grease 
out of cloth.—Tell your borrowing neighbors positive- 
ly that you intend to preserve your Bazare and have 
them bound, and that you have determined to quit 
lending them. 

Mas. C. J.—All your Inguiries about velvet and cloaks 
were answered in Bazar Nos. 46 and 47 of Vol. IIL. 

A. B, A.—Trim your gray empress cloth with three 
bias folds, and a narrow side pleating of the material 
straight around theskirt. Put two folds on the sacque 
and sleeves. 

Mus. M‘G.—The curtains of your room should be of 
reps to match the furniture, orif you have halr-covered 
furniture, use rich maroon, blye, or brown reps, accord- 
ing to the predominating colors in your carpet. For 
the bay-window of your library have Holland shades 
next the street, and a lambrequin of repe in the arch, 
Have large pillows, almost square, and use square over- 
lays above your pillow-slips, with a cluster of small 
tucks, and Coventry or other ruffling around the edge 
two or three inches wide. Your Initials or monogram 
should be embroidered in large letters in the centre.— 
Smilax, ivy, and tradescantia arc good climbing plants 
for brackets. Namerous varicties of monthly roses 
may be found at florists, from which you can choose to 
suit your taste in color. 

Dénutanrs.—Your brown silk dress with or without, 
an over-skirt, and prettily trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade, will be pretty for the occasion men- 
tioned. Postillion basques have almost done away 
with sashes, though ribbon sashes, wide, short, and 
bunchy, are worn with round waists. Linen cuffs 
edged with Valenciennes will do for you; but lace 
frills at the wrist are preferred for full dress. 

A Grrennorn.—Lama points are much worn draped 
as over-skirts over silk dreseea. Let the point hang 
straight from the waist in the back and front, and loop 
it high on the sides with ribbon bows. 

Fvssy.—Your sample is a kind of Astrakhan cloth. 
To remodel the ehape, use the cut paper pattern of the 
wrap in the suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, 
orin No, 50, Vol IIL, Use velvet without the braid for 
trimming. When a bride is married in white, whether 
at home or at church, it is customary for her to wear 
aveil, though it is often dispensed with. Do not preas 
open the scame of a silk skirt, but overseam them and 
press them together. 

Aw Onp Furenp.—There are excellent American sflks 
of pure tibreand fine lustre; but we think the best out- 
lay of your money will be in aLyons grosgrain. There 
are rich thick-corded black silks to be had now for 
$275 a yard. It has become almost an impossibility 
to decide about the merits of black silk, as some of 
the most reliable brands have failed to wear well, 
cracking and splitting during the first season of use. 
Get a soft silk with even threads, rather coarse groin, 
blue-black, demi-lustrous, and with a colored or white 
selvedge. Linen collars, straight behind and turned- 
over pointe in front, with Valenciennes edging, are 
moat worn, with sailor tics of soft twilled silk cut on 
the bias. The easiest way to make the sailor ticis to 
knot one end of the ecarf and pass the other through 
the knot. The Nilseon bow of a color to match isa 
small bow of ribbon an inch and a half wide worn on 
top of the head, with ends hanging down over the 
chatelaine braida, 

Movenine.—Wear your square Thibet cloth shawl 
folded straight like aecarf over any black suit. If you 
object to this, cut it up for an over-skirt, simply hemmed. 
and amply draped. Put deep kilt pleating around the 
skirt of your Biarritz cloth, and let the long over-skirt 
fall below the top of the pleats, thus giving the effect 
of aekirt made entirely of pleat. If your over-skirt 
ig open in front, let the pleats extend all the way to 
the belt on the front width. This arrangement, or 
else bias folds three or four inches wide, is the style 
for mourning suite, 








Awnix L.—Of course only brides wear orange blos- 
some. If you insist upon using a white coiffure, get 
carnations, rose-buds, camellias, any thing, in fact, but 
orange blossoms, 

Fanny.—The bishop's lawn suits will be worn again 
next summer. A close-fitting basque, short in front, 
square, and longer behind, with duchesse sleeves, will 
be handsome for the corsage. A band of narrow tucks 
and a box-pleated frill for trimming. A plain ekirt, 
with a fanciful double tunic, trimmed with a cluster 
of tucks anda frill. If softer material, such as mull 
aud nansook, are used, the trimming will be insertion 
of duchesse lace, and a raffle of the goods, half of 
muslin, half of duchesse lace. * 

Many.—Make your black silk to touch or just escape 
the ground, a long over-ekirt, and a postillion basque. 
Trim with narrow ruffles of the material. Ladies 
making up black silks now object to putting velvet 
trimming on, as the season is advanced, though it is 
probable that velvet will be worn fur into the spring. 

Janz RK. H.—Thin crape, or French crape, us it is 
called, to distinguish it from thicker China crape, is 
now much used for over-ukirts and for pleated flounces 
on eilk dresses for evening wear. Your lavender crape 
with Valenciennes lace will be pretty on your old pearl- 
colored silk, 

Henry R,—We do not give addresses in this column, 
and we can uot reveal the names of our contributora, 

M. R. S.—Sailor hate are not much worn at present. 
They are too cold for midwinter. A plain little Pom- 
padour hat of felt, with velvet trimming, is pretty for 
a young girL 

M. G. H.—We give no cut patterns of the patterns 
in the Supplement. With the description given in the 
Bazar of the cut patterns, you can not fail to see how 
they should be put together. 

Mus. M., or Troy.—Plush jackets are not much worn 
by ladies this season. Velvet, fur, and beaver cloth 
are preferred for paletota. The plush will be the pret- 
tiest thing you can get for your little daughter's cloak. 
Make a long sacque, with large pearl buttons, and make 
leggings to match. 

Inquisitive Svussceiere.—Read answer above to 
“Henry R.” The vest-casaque and the Worth basque 
are worn both in the house and street. A cloth pale- 
tot, a fur jacket, or else a square shawl folded scarf 
fashion, is worn with such suits, Many ladies wear 
gray twilled cotton under-waists and sleeves, and line 
their casaques or basques with flannel, thus making a 
suit warm cnongh for the street. The sleeves of the 
under-waists are coat-shaped, and are covered above 
the elbow with the material of the dress; the basque 
sleeves are half-flowing and open to the elbow. 

Mus. Anna N.—Guipure lace is more worn this sea- 
son than it has been for years, It will trim your black 
satin drees very well. 

Svussorisxe,.—We can not imagine what difficulty 
you can find in making the simple baschlik hood in 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. II. You probably do not put on 
the pleating and strings properly. The directions 
given for making are very ample. 

Inquirer.—White holland shades are used in win- 
dows all winter. Satin or moreen curtains give the 
warm look necessary. It is a matter of taste whether 
or not you have drapery in the arch of your bay-win- 
dow. Many handsome parlors have merely white 
shades or lace drop curtains next the street, leaving 
the entrance to the bay-window untrimmed, or perhaps 
with a lambrequin. a 

M. A. T.—Hold your plumes near the fire, and curl 
them over a knife, 

J, M.—It is the style this winter to wear a black silk 
under-skirt with colored over-ekirts and basque, in- 
stead of the black over-skirt worn last year. Of your 
gray goods make two skirts and a basque by cut paper 
pattern of snit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, or 
in No.0. Use black velvet or velveteen for trimming, 
and the suit will not look like mourning. f 

Winow.—Uee fine stiff tarlatan, and sew on the 
crimped border very closely, and we think it will re- 
main puffed. 

Hannau.—It will be safe for you to use the cut 
paper pattern of the upper skirt belonging to the suit 
Hlastrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, as that does not 
cut up the material much, and is very little trimmed, 
and therefore will be more easily altered than many 
others when there is a change in the fashion. 








Drvuxkarp, Stror!—The most confirmed 
cases of Intemperance cured by Dr. Berns, by 
a very simple remedy; it never fails. Send for 
a circular and convince yourself. Address C. 
C. Berns, M.D., Box 5110, New York.—[Com.] 





: REWARDS. 

Wr will give the following rewards for reports of 
the Brsr Resvcrs 1x Worx om Earnincs witu « 
Wurxize & Wi1son Sewina Macuing: 

Best report for a geries of years: 

Reward, a No. 1 Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

Best report for a single year: 

Reward, a No.2 Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

The reports to be made to us before Feb. 1, 1871.— 
Where & Wirson M'r'a Co., No. 625 Broadway, 
New York, : 





To ecnre a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Browy’s Broncutan ‘lrocnes.—[Cam. ] 





Coryina Wurrn.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferre: 
from the § pp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally neeful for cutting patterns of all eorte, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themeclves. For eale by Newadenlers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Ernptions and Blotched diefigurations on the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. _ His invaln- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggiats every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Mannfacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs, 

















F{OUsEHOLD LIN 


NEW SILKS. 


$4, sent a year for $5, by 


HALF-FITTING C: 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepatd, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixtit cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will he 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper cou 
taining Suit and eend Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARP. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 


will continue to offer, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 
the balance of 


THE GOODS COMPRISED IN THE VARIOUS 


DEPARTMENTS OF ‘THEIR RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
Among which will be found some 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 


ORGANDIE DRESSES, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 
a Beautiful Assortment of 
BONNETS, HATS, 
and a general variety of 
MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, SACKS, POL- 


ONAISES, BREAKFAST JACKETS. 


SABLE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN, and EKMINE 


FURS, &. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUR, NINTH AND 


TENTH STREETS, 





NN) DEPARTMENT, 





We are now offering some remarkably cheap gonds 
in this Department. The following are fully % per 
cent. under the usual prices: 


1000 Dozen Napkins, from $1 to $10 per dozen. 
2500 Table-Clothe, from $1 60 to $20 each. 
500 Pieces “ Toweling,” from 123c. per yard upward. 
Pillow-Case Linens and Sheetings in every width. 
Having just finished our Semi-Annual Inventory, 
any Odd Lots will be sold at nearly Half Price. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


have opened an elegant stock of Medium, Rich and 
. Extra Quality ‘Taffeta de Lyon,” Faille, Im- 


perial Cord, and Grox Decosse Silks, 
IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS, for 


Evening and Street Costumes, 


Black Drap de France, 
Taffeta de Lyon, 
Failles, Taffeta, &e., &c. 


The above stock, Just received, forming the largest 
and most complete selection in the city 4 

fresh goods), purchased great] 
value, will be offered at a small advance on the Im- 
portation cost. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


Ht new aud 
below their actual 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 


in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrament ever obtained the 


same popularity. 


€a~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENEW NOW.—Tue Picrortat Purexo- 


LOGIOAL JouRNAL, $3, and either of Harper's, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CCT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
Fravre, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
(fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOUETUER BRING PRINTED ON EACI 
BRPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTEBN, 80 a8 to be adjueted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


‘These Patterns are Geaven To Fit axy 


Vol. 111. 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ...... 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING 8U 
SHORT-BASQUE WALK 
TRAINED HOUSE DRES! 
POINTED: WAIST WALKING SUI 

PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRES: 
TRAINED STREET 8UIT.. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SU. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUI 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. ; 

DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING < 


«94 
“96 
“98 
“30 
3i 

34 
cy 
40 
43 













x SUIT 





SUIT..... 


Vol. IV. 





ER & BROTHERS, New York. 


January 28, 1871.] 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1833.) 


Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.'s 


FURS g@AR FURS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and puteon the Garment when required. 

All articles of our own manufactore, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAE'S SON, 

682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 

see anes BE a 


HE “‘BEECHERS OF TO-DAY:” Who 

and What they are; with portraits of Henry 

Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, and 

‘Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No. PHRENOLOG- 

ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 8 year; with either of 

Harper's, $5 00. 30 cts.a Number. Newsmen have it, 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


———_— — 

OOSEY'S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 

VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thor Sullivan, The complete series, unabridged, with 
Ttalian and English words. Price One Dollar ‘each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing XW to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 

Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 

“15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. If, BARBIERE. 













Jan. 1. MARTHA. 

“18 IL TROVATONE. ee ett 4 
Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers an 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and Wok POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


GAMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 


172 West Balto Py ae Md. 


ESTABLISGED 1817. 





Urmams DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes sttperfiuous bair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mall for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxyeme in fie minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price #2 by mail. 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful ptaok or 
Brown. It consists of only one ration. 75 cents 
by mali. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philedgiphia, Pa. Circulare veut free. Suld by all 
Druggists. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Otir answer is, 
rend for Price-List, aud a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, male a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YOR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 


Light at Evening Time: 


A BOOK OF 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN STANFORD HOLME, D.D. 


Elegantly Printed on Toned Paper from Larye Type. 
to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


This work is made up of brief extracts from the 
writings of abont two hundred authors, together with 
original articles from Dr. Joun Haty, Cuanortior 
Ceosny, Dr. Wittiam Avams, Rev. Groza B. Cusgv- 
zn, D.D., and others, and is especially designed to 
furnish religious reading and devotional exercises for 
the aged and afflicted. The selections are eminently 
evangelical in spirit, and have been made from a very 
wide range of authors, representing all ranks of the 
Christian Church—embracing, among others, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, Flavel, Howe, Baxter, Sibbes, Jere- 
my Taylor, Rutherford, Barrow, Leighton, the Wesleys, 
Watson, Bunyan, Brooks, Bates, Beveridge, Bicker- 
steth, Spurgeon, Punshon, Robertson, Beecher, Par- 
sons, Guthrie, Arnot, Ruskin, Stanley, Ramsay, 
Trench, Williams. 

It has been the design of the editor to furnish a 
bright and cheery volame for old folks, both in the 
spirit of its contents and in its general appearance. 
It is printed in large and very legible type, upon heavy 
toned paper, and is well adapted to be a gift-book for 
the Holidays for those advanced in life, as well as to 
furnish general religious reading for Christian fami- 
les. 














From the Rev. Hanzy Warn Brrourn. 


I have looked through your new book for the aged, 
“Light at Evening and congratulate you on 
the successful execution of an idea which was very 
excellent. 

I have no doubt that it will carry cheer to many a 
soul that is now walking near to the setting sun. 











From the Rev. Strrnen H. Tyna, D.D., Rector of St. 
George's, New York. 

Your intezesting and valuable compilation presents 
to me ree: attractions. I think it must be useful and 
honored by the Master. I can only encourage you to 
f on in its publication with a glad and confident 

eart. You will find it welcomed as popular, and 
valued as practical and excellent. 





Ue Haxren & Buorures will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 60. 





R 
SEWING MACHINES. . 
CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 





Fitted for the following machines: Singer's, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
ire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
Ses better work, and saves time and trouble of win- 
ing. Sample packs re 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers oo to 106, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on r~ 
celpt of $125. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
Mande on most desirable terme. Ap- 
for Circnlars, Samples, &c., to 
Ply Or EMPITE 8. 3. CO., 
‘994 Bowery, N. Y. 


3 $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 


=i male, to introduce thé GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
@NCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
<i fnperior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will eew a stronger, morc 
deantifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agente 
= Kom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; ot Chicago, TU. 
EVIDENCE ACCUMULATES 
That no Baking Powder can stand the test of a care- 
ful chemical analysis like Doorer's Yeast Powpxr. 
Although subjected to the most critical analyzation, no 
ingredients could be found entering into the compos!- 
tion but euch as are perfectly pure and nutritious. This 
fortheentire and uniform satisfaction given by 
Doorzy’s Yeast Powper in the culinary department. 
It is the cheapest, best, and most reliable Baking 
Powder known, and is recommended upon its merits 
alone. Your Grocer keeps it. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 























nding, 
Brepmie, Baarpina, GaTH- 
znmoa, Gathering & sew- 
erbecaiedy me OY o™ 


For particulars addrems 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
CiEvetam, O.; BosTox, 
1’ Mase., or Bt. Louis, Mo- 


HE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Harper's, 4 00: the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $6 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $5 00, Th 
worth of $35 00 for $12 50, sent by 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is introducing to the pnblic, throngh 
his Agents, some of the most valuable booke, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the qualifications of intelligence, 
enetgy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
sesaing such qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the subscriber Is paying. Per- 
sons desiring to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothere, 
831% ear! St., New York. 


SETH Gh STs ggg 


‘TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Woe are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole ofthe time or for the spare moment: 
lightand profitable. Persons ofeither sex e: 
the, to ¢Sper evening, and a proportional wu 
their whole time tot! 










address, and test the business, wo make this unparalleled 
offer: Tosuch asare not welleatisfied, we will send @1 to pay 
for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable xm 
le which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The 
People's Literary Companion—one of the largest and 
best family newspapers published—all rent froo by mail. 

icyou want permanent, profitable work, eddread 

C, ALLEN & CO,, AvausTa, Marz. 








THEA -NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


A GREA T OFFERIQ 


HORACE WATERS, 451 Broadway, N. Y., will 
i — HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
, of six first-class makers, at Extremely; 











BDOMINAL WEAKNE 
LENCY.—Relief and Cure 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporte Late patte 
indestructible (steel coated), cl ight, safe, com. 
8, & tabts,: 1847 Chest. 
Y. Send for Pamphlet. 



















St., Phila., and 3 Ann § 


Tie who are sick, or afficted with any chronic 
aimentty, shonld without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton's New Treatize ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4953, New York. 


O00 S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


contains in every number one com- 

lete prize story worth $100. Forty 

ee of other Matter, Yearly, #1, Sold by News- 
jealers at 10 cts, 

imen copy free. 





rcopy. Splendid Preminma, 8 
ddress 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Barre) eazek 
NEW AND USEEUL INVENTION | Valuable New Books, 





St, tL 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


rt of the 








LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jouy Stax- 
vor» Horm, D.D. Printed from lurge type un toned 
paper, dto, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Anvort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
we ‘Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 








SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rotrx, 
A.M, formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. imo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00, e 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
by Joun 8. C. Annott, Author of ‘The History of 
‘apoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
form with Abbotts’ [Uustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT'S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Gronar. F. Courout, A.M, 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“4 German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


HARPER'S MAGA ZINE for FEBRUARY, 1871. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870, Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00, xe 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E, H. Kxatonucsi.-Hucessen, 
MP. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in theGreat Sahara, and Sketc 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &. By Pavt 
Dv Cuariv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


(Uni- 


Illustrated. 








DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tue Gora Counrry.—Witw Lire. — 


Lost ix THe Junox.—My Artnat Kixavom. 4 vola., | 


uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &e. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses ‘of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of ‘Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1888. With Portrait on 
Steel. ‘Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 888 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. ies 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By ALexanper Winonrit, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, Author’of “ A Geological Chart,” and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sen, 
and Gennesareth, &c, A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damasens. By J. 
Macarrcor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By Aurxanvre 
Ixnrs Suann, Occasional Correspondent of “The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. “vo, Paper, 

cents. 











es 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


A SIREN. By T. Anotrnvs Trou.ore, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anrnony Trotiorer, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton," “ Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eoanr, 
‘Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa: 
per, 50 cents, 





IN DUTY BOUND. By the Anthor of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Cour, 8y0, 
Paper, 60 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE HEIR EXPECTA NT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


By Monrmer Coxuie. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Mustrations by Sydney P. Hall.  8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.") 


r- “ Tom Brown's School Days” and ‘Tom 


Brown at Oxford,” Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ww. M. Baxrr, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. is 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P-Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


VERONICA. _ By the Author of Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” “Mabel's Progress,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


| 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 





AS AME, 
nase eo” 





The it des of Harper's {se to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an {n- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confeseedly, a more 
popolar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 


At once the most Repal ir and, in ite scheme, the 
most original of onr zines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 










= ‘ 
fis; WEEKLY. 
Fo aE 
URRAT 9p €iyivizes 
The best publication of its class in America, and so. 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous aud beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—. nm Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best aud most interesting {l- 
lustrated news) . Nor does its value depend on 
its illostrations alone, Its reading-matter is of a high 


order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is jnet 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and ewcet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means boy Harper's Bazar, Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or aweet- 
heart, There never was any paper publiehed that 0 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanren's Magazine, One Year. $400 


Hanren’s Weexry, One Year . 400 
Hanven’e Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Hanven’s Magazine, Hauren's Werkey, and Hanten’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Betra Copy of cither the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusoriers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies Jor $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States fs for the 
Macazine 24 cents a yenr, for the Wexkry or Bazap 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cauada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxzy or Bazax, to prepay the U. 8. postave. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volome, aud back Numbers will be sent 


a ingly. 

The Volames of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

When the eubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one muet be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of diecontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanezr & Brorurxs is prefer- 
File to Bank Noteg, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Trews yor Apveetisina in Harren’s Pentomicars, 


Harper's Mapazine.—Whole Page, 3 Half Page, 
$260; Quarter Page, $150—each teeion. me 
A *g Weekly. —Inside Pa; $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $3 00 per Line—esch 'ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Dieplay, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


-ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per aay), to eell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
Uconsed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON CLARE, 0., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, iNl.; or St. Louis, Mo. 











$6 TO $10 PER DAY. Bov8 ..7 ga 
Bio por day in tool own tc tieee wail particne 
ea instructions sent free by mail. in 





$2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies, Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Addreas 8. M. Srznore, Brattleboro, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED —(8225 4 Moxrn) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pear! 8t., N. Y., far- 
e nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Seo Oo See eects chee ee 
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PFACETIA, 


Tur beauty of metallur- 
gical mines fs thut they are 
60 obliging, the metals bu- 
ing invariably found in 
loads (lodes). 


—_>——_ 
Tereu Boy (chafing). “I 
Braysume, Sor, a man may 
lu as he loikes 2” 
Serceant. ‘Certainly, 
my fine fellow.” 

‘at. “Then, Sor, I shall 
inlist in the Fourth, becase 
I've a brother in the Fifth, 
and I want to be next 
him.” 


—_—— . 

A Cuatree-Box—The 
talking-machine. 

———__ 

A Gxare-Coat— Black- 
lead. 

“Tue Five Great Pow- 
zrs”—Love, Money, Ambdi- 
Uon, Revenge, Good 
Dinner. 

—— 

Foor-Pave—Bunion plas- 
tore, 


Straxeg Eurroyuent.— 
Mrs. Partington is very 
proud of her youngest son, 
who has a poetical turn. 
One evening lately she ex- 
cused his absence from the 
family circle by saying that 
he was busy apostat iz 
the moon. 





Hiouwaruzx — Mount- 
aineers. 


—>——_ 

A gourmand friend of 
ours, writing from Paris, 
complains it they have 
plenty of sorties but no 
entrées, 


~—— 

A Prorxssionax Vicw or 
‘Tumos.—In the eyes of a 
thoughtful confectiouer, 
the ground covered with 
snow resembles nothing so 
much as a huge bride-cake. 


———.—_ 

Axotuen Noticx to Pun- 
1L1s}E88.—More disappoint- 
ment arising ont of the title 
of a book! An enterpris- 
ing young farmer, always on the watch for intorma- 
tion, indeed an enthusiast in his profession, ordcred 
“Rain upon the Mown Grass,” and found it was— 
Sermons 


When the little Digger boy wanted to attend hie fa- 
ther's funeral he asked the schoolmaster for a holiday 
to go a-blackberrying. 


—_——-—__ 
‘What's been up lately ?—Umbrellas. 
age 


What ought to have been ?—Another “ ought” on the 
governor's check. 


What ordinarily accompanies ao goose dinner?— 
Stuffing. . 


“Well, Mra. Smith,” said Mrs. Jones, “if I’m any 
thing I'm ao Unitarian. What religion are you?” ‘ 
ain’t quite sartin what they calls it, but my old man 
says he's a Vegetarian.” = 


—-_—_ 
Very Cxretain—That men who “reckon without 
their host” pussess zome knowledge of arithmetic. 


es 
Hovses-Baeakers—Shells during a bombardment, 
—_e——_ 


Tur Reason Wur.—‘ Goodness gracious, Con- 
stance, what do you mean by all those knots in your 
scarf?” ‘Well, you see, dear, my memory being. 80 
bad, I usually knot my pocket-handkerchie ; but this 
cold weather I find this sort of thing more convenient.” 


—>—__ 

They are fond of titles in the East. Among his 

other hi sounding titles the King of Ava has that 

of “Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” This looks as 

though he had prepared for a long reign. 
—_>+—__ 


Tue Resvtts or Disstpation.—A rumor {s afloat that 
the man who dived into futurity came up drowned in 
tears, and has since been in the depths of despair. He 
is now better, having dipped into book. 

: —>—— 


A ParvonauLe Reuank.—The wife of an opera- 


dancer presented him with twins. Every body, of 
conrese, sald that he was a pa ile devx, 


Ae, \ 
PRECOCIOUS MEMORY. 


“Your Advice as a Man of the World, Gus. 
“‘Well, if you take the Handsome one, 
1 should recommend the first, as by far the less Dangerous of the ‘I' 


you'll have to Flatter her 








“WISE IN HIS GENERATION.” 
Which of the Two Misses Wilson shalt I take in to Supper? 
if you take the other, she'll Flatter yew. 





Lavy (whe is nither plain). 
good Place, where the M 


Inrant Dancer. “La! Mamma, you surely are not going to Dance with the | 


Gentleman. Yesterday you said 


ie was a mere 


jaboon."” 





is an Artist. 


ASTONISHING FACT. 





Stubbles bas been ‘Thrown Out (‘ Of” as well, we rather Fancy; 





and itis guite Beautzful™ 





‘There they are by the Mantel-piece.” f 
To a Man who dvcsn’t want fo Marry, like yourself, 


My dear Cecil, when you have your Photograph taken, you should always go tu a 
I had mine Done the other iti 


GROWING WEATHER FOR CONVICTION. 


n t Fancy), it's Sleeting Cats and Dogs, he has Lost his Way on the Marshes, his 
Horse is Dead Lamey and he has not even a Cigar—and begins to think, with Mr. Bergh, that Hunting is Cruel! 


[January 28, 1871. 
ALPHABETICAL 
RIDDLES. 

What letters do we like 
grecn ?—P's, 

letter do dustmen 

recognize ?—D, 

What letter is moet use 
ful to cattle?—A. 

What letter speake for 
yourself ?—I, 

What letter emacks of 


honey 7—B, 
‘What letter enits sailors? 
—C. 


What letter do the pned- 
ucated ignore ?—H. 

What letter should driv- 
era use ?7—G, 

What letter suits London 
excursionists 2—Q. 7 

What letter is mopt re- 
freshing?—T, 

Who are the above letters 
for?—U. 

—_——.-—__ 

_ Mrs. Partington says that 
since the invention of the 
needle-gun there is no rea- 
son why women shouldn't 
fight as well as men. 





—-—_ 
Suor-Lirrzes—Plenty of 
good customers. 


———-——_ 
Tur. First Tuzater—The 
theatre of war. 


ges 
A merchant, not 


over. 
raphy, on hearing thal one 
of hfs veasels‘was in jeop- 
ardyy xcninies sf 
(e0) jeopardy ; 
wheres thal? "At am 
rate, I'm glad the ship’ 
got into port.” 


Hunts ox Crornrna, Oct- 
FITTING, aND Fasuiox.—A 
good and uscful Suit—For 

licitors, A Garibaldi— 
For the French. Continua- 
tione—For prosy Authors. 
Hose—For the Fire De- 

irtment or a Highland 
Regiment. Falls — For 
Lady Skaters (we hope not). 
Fast Colors—Girls of the 
Period. A large Assort- 
ment of Prints—For Pic- 
ture Fanciers. Glassy Silke 
—To those who indulge, 
and _the vain in eral. 
Poplins—For Pawnbrokers. Pantaloone—All kinds 
for Theatrical Managers at this Season. Cotnter-pins 
—Hot sometimes for Cribbage Players, Serge—For 
Sailors, Mantel places. Bor all fe men. Tabby- 
nete—For Old Maids, Stocks—High ones for Specu- 
lntors. Royal Aibbed—Some exceptional articles and 
specimens of this material will be shortly on view. 

—-—_. 
WANT OF TACT. 

Remarking to a fat man, ‘‘ May your shadow never 
De less 1" 

Saying to a friend, whose nasal org is not con- 
spicuons for heauty, that something is as plain as the 
nose on his face, 

Asking a deaf man whether he hears good accounts 


from hig son. 
NOTES OF A PURALIST, 
Clandestine martinges are the rule among the errp- 
togamous plauts. 
‘he most remarkable instance of a hybrid animal ie 
the cricket-bat. 
The guinca-pig is not worth a guinca at the present 


day. 
Te your dog too noiry? Try and cure him homeo- 








pathieally, by administering a dose of bark. 
Of all the birds the chaftinch possesses the greatest 
powers of banter. 


You may sufely take a bull by the horns, if they are 


th . 
y ‘n appropriate present for a zoologist would be a 
bunch of seals. 

"The goat-sucker, when hard pressed, has been known. 
to make shift with a kid glove. is 

In his “ Anecdotes of Dogs” Jesve has omitted to 
mention the instance of the polite dog, which bit a 
plece out and replaced it. 

The camel is eaid to have several stomachs, Let us 
hope the camel ie not troabled with indigestion. It 
would be too horrible. 

Live oysters “bred upon tiles.” What hard fare for 
the poor natives! It is a wonder they survived it. 


gees 
Provens For a Suowen—Half a parasol is better 
than no umbrella. 
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LADY’S GORED WRAPPER, 
Tus elegant and useful y 


the accompanying illus 


and side views, may bo 


use. The original is of 
white cashiners faced 
witl le silk thinly 
wadded "and quilted. 
‘The blue silk pelerine 
collar is also wadded 
and quilted. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus pattern is in 

eight —_ pieces — front, 

back, side piece, cout 
sleeve, flowing sleeve, 
pelerine collar, facing 
for front, and facing for 
bottom of skirt. ‘The 
wrapper has one dart 
in fromt. The back is 
gored to the arm-hole, 
no seam in the 

middle. A pleat in each 
side gore gives sufficient 
fullness at the back for 
the panier. The wray- 
per is about three inch- 
es looser than the nat- 
ural waist, and is con- 
with a cord and 
tassels, or with a belt 
of the samé material. 

Line throughout with 

some soft material, 

and face the bottom 
and front with sili 
cut from the pattern, 

Quilt the facing and 

collar with one row of 

straight stitching three- 
eighths of an inch from 
the edge, and the re- 
mainder in small dia- 
monds. The flowing 
sleeve is sewed plain|: 
into the arm-hole wit 
the coat-sleeve, and is 
faced with silk eight 
inches wide, wadded 
and quilted, ‘The pel- 
erine collar is made of 
silk, and quilted like 
the wrapper and sleeve 
facings. Close the front 
with hooks and eyes, 
and trim with frog but- 
tons four inches apart. 
The pieces are all 
notched to prevent mis 
take. Every piece of 
the pattern has the 
name printed thereon. 
ste up and try on, 
wrong side out, before 


sewing. 

Quantity of material 
(for medium-sized per- 
*n), 27 inches wide, 9 
yards, 

Silk for facing, 3 
yards. 


_— 


4 TALK ABOUT 
CULTURE. 


T# means of cul- 
ture, and especial- 

ly of formal culture, 
ve been greatly in- 
creased. Within a few 
Years we have witnessed 
Rotonly amultiplication 
of these agencies, but a 
decided advance as to 
their intrinsic worth. 
We are not speaking of 
e ordinary machinery 
education, but of cui- 
fare, And by cultare 











per, of which 
‘ations show front 
made of any material, 
and is equally adapted for winter or summer | 






(Cut Paper Pattern of this 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Marper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washing‘on. 


| We mean that more general and indefinite prog. | ay an example of the entire class. The daily 
r ntelligence which marks the 

‘Taken in this broad | have 

> the aids to culture haye recently been 

much augmented. 


Any one of these auxiliaries might be chosen | fined intellect on the leadir 


= = — 





and that too in a way peculiar to them- 
those, at least, which | se es, and in exact accordance with the better 
‘knowledged ‘merit—may be specified as | sort of popular demand. Not only is this liter- 
the point. Aside from the current ature thoroughily sensible as to the idea on which 
papers addr thoughtful and re- | it is preduced, but as an offset to the stiff and 
ng questions of the | cumbersome pedantry that once marked” such 
discussions, it has had 
— 4 most healthy effect on 
all modes of writing. 
Good thoughts and great 
thoughts, thanks to 
newspapers, are now 
easily accessible. ‘They 
are within the reach of 
average common-sense, 
and likewise within the 
reach of the average 
purse. This is just as 
true of maga ines; of 
books, of lectures, and 
all the instruments of 
popularized intellect. 
Scholars, so ealled, oft 
en reproach these agen- 
cies as: having come 
down to the level of the 
multitude. But not so. 
Had they descended to 
this level, they would 
have lost their power as - 
teachers. They have 
only adapted the means 
to the end, and given 
both means and end a 
broader compass, 

But this immense mul- 
tplication of the means 
and opportunities of cul- 
ture has its unfavorable 
side. Its value granted, 
it is still mere machin- 
ery.” The real worth is 
in the use we make of 
its helps. Few get any 
proportion of the benefit 
they might derive from 
them. And this pro- 
ceeds from the super- 
ficial way in which they 
are regarded. Superfi- 
cial things may be treat- 
ed in a superficial man- 
ner; light reading may 
be read in alightmood; 
but certainly this is not 
culture, The better class 
of articles should be read 
for educative effect, and, 
indeed, the best of them 
may be thoughtfully 
studied. Some art is nec- 
essary to select, and still 
greater art to know how 
to read. Towinnow the 
wheat from the chaff is 
something, but you have 
yet to make the flour, 
the bread, the blood. 
This is your work, not 
the author's. You must 
do it by virtue of good 
reading habits,and these 
consist in clear and ex- 
act impressions of your 
author's thouglhits; ‘ in 
wakeful and_ sensitive 
powers of association, in 
ready and facile sug- 
gestiveness, anu in the 
constant and overruling 
presence of that creative 
skill which combines 
ideas in new forms, A 
man should rarely read 
for mere information, 
What he most needs is 
instruction, training, 
disciplinary method, and 
he can only get these by 
making his mind an act- 
ive party to the thoughts 
of other min¢ C 
ture demands thi: 
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LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 





his 
hands, and it will not 
entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Pr epaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) yield its claims to knowl- 
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UARPER'S BAZAR. 





edge, which is always its envious rival and too 
often its counterfeit. 

Culture is not-a substitute for education. 
But, nevertheless, it has its own sphere, its ap- 
pliances, its specific sort of growth, and its ex- 
clusive advantages. It brings out individualit: 
more genuinely, freshly, and fragrantly than ed- 
ucation.. It has an aroma that is refreshing. 


Its vitality.has an Apollo air, buoyant and ethe- 
It is fall of the freedom of spontaneous- 
nessa, and i* redeems impulse from the vulgar as- 
sociations of fanaticism and enthusiasm. But 
culture has its enemies—other and greater than 


real. 


the Philistines. Superficialness is its worst foe. 


Culture requires neater and mare refined meth- 
Dealing with subtler ele- 
ments, working by finer laws, aspiring to more 


ods than education. 


spiritual results, it must needs be more precise 
and exacting. It aims to make men of a supe- 
rier type to that which the counting-room, the 


exchange, the halls of public justice, and the busi- 


ness of statesmanship require. What its office 
truly is, we see in such men as have expanded 
themselves beyond the limits of technical educa- 
tion, Just now we need cultivated minds much 


more than educated minds; and it were well for 


us if, while our old systems of education are uni- 
versally breaking up, we could carry into our 
new schemes something of the joyousness and 
the grandeur of genuine culture. 





AN INVOCATION. 
Br MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Be bold, heart, be bold! 
In the warm days of old 
Hearts were not bought and sold— 
Love was not pawned for gold! 


Be wise, heart, be wise! 

Time borrows wings, and flies; 
Seek that which satisfies ; 
Waste not to-day in sighs! 


Be true, heart, be true! 

As you'd be done by, do; 

Where the seed fell it grew— 
Heart’s-ease ne'er brought forth rue! 


Be great, heart, be great! 
There lives no potentate 
Ruling such vast estate 

As you rule, in trust for Fate! 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Frsruary 4, 1871. 





QP Our next Number will contain a great 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies’, 
Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Winter Cloaks, Hats, 
Dresses, Wrappers, Basques, Fackets, Trowsers, 
Vests, Lingerie, Muffs, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 


{a Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Lady's 


Gored Wrapper, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 79 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Monuments and Ruins. 


Y DEAR JAMES,—The other day Ru- 
dolph said to me that America to the im- 
aginative mind is painfully new and bare; that 
it has no poetic traditions, no monumental re- 
mains, castles, cathedrals, towers, or palaces; 
that it has no fine old ruins, no Melrose, Hei- 
delberg, Coliseum, or Pompeii; that there are 
no spots hallowed by old poetry and song; and 
thereupon he told me his favorite story of the 
Scotchman whom he met at Niagara, and with 
whom he wandered about Goat Island all day, 
while the foreigner quoted Scotch song and 
legend suggested by the scene, until Niagara, 
under the glamour of Scotch poetry, became 
a hundred times more beautiful than it ever 
was before. Rudolph spoke with such a lofty 
and forbearing pity of the poor American con- 
tinent that I was really very sorry for it, and I 
told him that I had uo doubt that it would have 
done ao great deal better if it had only had more 
time, and that I did not despair of seeing it a 
very respectable country yet. I confessed that 
the absence of castles and palaces, of Heidel- 
bergs and Coliseums, was very reprehensible, 
but that I did not believe that any part of the 
world could show more interesting monuments 
or finer or more melancholy ruins than I could 
mention in America. 

Rudolph, who is the most courteous of men, 
refrained from openly sneering at what I am very 
sure he believed tobe my mere senility, andasked 
me politely whether I considered Castle Garden 
and the City Hall to be interesting monuments, 
or the old Dutch church, now doing duty as a 
post-office; and whether I was of opinion that 
the old tavern in Broad Street, at the corner of 
Pearl, in which Washington took leave of his 
officers, was a fine ruin; and whether the old 
Walton House, in Franklin Square, in which 
Citizen Genet married the daughter of George 
Clinton, and which is now a kind of sailors’ 
boarding-house, was one of the melancholy ruins 
towhich I referred. ‘There was no smile upon 
his face as he spoke, but I am conyinced that 
le was langhing within, and I therefore replied 
«nite as seriously. I told him that I had not, 
indeed. those buildings in mind when I spoke, 














but that they were not without a certain very 
positive interest ; that Washington was quite as 
great a man as any that ever walked upon the 
famous terrace at Heidelberg, or sat as emperor 
in the Coliseum. But Rudolph begged me to 
spare my patriotic breath, for he said that he 
did not deny any greatness to Washington, nor 
assert any real splendor of Nero or Domitian; 
he was merely speaking of the romance of time 
and association; and, despite the fervor of bis 
American feeling, he insisted that the old tav- 
ern at the corner of Broad and Pearl streets 
was not as poetically interesting to him as the 
site of Button’s or Wills’s Coffee-House in Lon- 
don, 

T could not dispute a matter of individual 
taste, but I told him that, since he had chal- 
lenged me by his denial to produce monuments 
of historic interest similar to those which may 
be found elsewhere, I mentioned Paul Revere's 
church. He seemed confused for a moment, 
and then he said that he supposed I meant the 
church in Boston, in whose spire Paul Revere’s 
friend hong out the light when the British 
troops marched to Lexington and Concord. 
“Yes,” said I, “I certainly do; and there 
are hundreds of people in Boston and near it 
who wonld gladly make a pilgrimage to Mara- 
thon or Thermopyle, who have never seen Paul 
Revere's church.” 

“Have you?” asked Rudolph, sententiously 
and slyly. 

I told him that I had, and that I seldom went 
to that old revolutionary town of Boston with- 
out taking a revolutionary walk. ‘ And if you 
think that there are no historic emotions and 
associations on this poor continent, I advise you 
to take the same walk.” I begin where, in a 
sense, the revolution began—at the cradle of 
liberty, old Faneuil Hall. Then I push on 
through the ganglion of narrow streets until I 
cross Hanover, and find a street leading out of 
it, and called Salem. It is a narrow, unsavory 
street, but no worse than a great many I have 
threaded to much less purpose in Rudolph’s 
poetic lands. By-and-by you begin to ascend 
gently, and that gentle ascent is Copp’s Hill—a 
name which is already poetic, I think, in Amer- 
ican if uot in Greek history and tradition. Be- 
fore you is a plain, slim steeple. When I was 
first exploring in the street I stopped a highly 
respectable policeman, and pointing to the stee- 
ple, I asked, ‘‘Is that Paul Revere’s church ?” 
He gazed at me for a moment in silence. He 
saw that I was a stranger, and I suppose that 
he wondered whether I were alsd a lunatic. 
Then he looked puzzled ; then vexed, as if feel- 
ing that he ought to understand. “ What?” 
said he at length, rather shortly, as if, upon the 
whole, that were the safest answer. ‘‘Is that 
Paul Revere’s church ?” was all that I replied. 
Probably the good man knew that Paul was a 
Scriptural name, and that revere was a word of 
proper association with a church, but the com- 
bination was confusing. So he said, evasively, 
“That's Christ Church.” At least I think the: 
was the name he mentioned; and whe: he 
agreed that it was Copp’s Hill I was satisfied. 

Yet, when I told Rudolph this part of my 
story, he merely remarked that it illustrated 
what he said. ‘‘There’s no feeling of romance, 
no tradition here,” he remarked. ‘Do you 
suppose that in any city of Europe the most 
famous historic monuments are not familiar to 
every man, woman, and child near them ?” 

But I told him that I had promised to furnish 
& monument, not imagination, and there it is, 
That plain old steeple is as poetic in its legend 
as any that I have found beyond the sea; and 
Longfellow has put it into memorable music. 
I said to Rudolph that I supposed he had read 
in Macaulay's history the picturesque passage 
of the country gentleman spurring all night to- 
ward town in the beginning of the Great Re- 
bellion, and had secretly wished that we had 
such passages in our history. And then I 
asked him if he knew the story of Paul Revere? 
Do you know it, my dear James? Ask your 
neighbor if he does. All the better if you do. 
The British were in Boston, and it was supposed 
that they meant to march out and do harm some- 
where. Paul had a friend in the town: 

“He eaid to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal-light— 

One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.’” 

I can not quote the whole, but I wish I could. 
Turn to it and read it, my dear James, and 
then tell me if you pity the poor continent for 
its want of monuments and traditions as sorely 
as Rudolph does, 

Ruined castles, indeed, I do not claim, and 
I wish that there were no other ruins. When 
1 hear the sentimental regrets of Lorenzo and 
Jessica that in America the moonlight does not 
shine upon shattered architrave and crumbling 
buttress, and that they have no fair Melrose to 
view aright, I say to them, Dear young people, 
I wish that it did not shine on other ruins more 
ghastly and terrible, but not romantic! I was 
lately coming home at midnight, and at a corner 
in Broadway I saw something lying upon the 
curb-stone. As I came nearer I saw that it was 
a man, and when I reached him I saw that it 





was Quintus. You did not know his youth, 
my dear James, nor what lovely promise shone 
in it. He was of a delicate and sensitive na- 
ture, generous and gay; and we all said that 
Quintus would bear the palm, and wonder- 
ed only what career he would choose. With 
the fond faith of youth—a faith that is never 
dimmed, and which, thank Heaven! is in every 
generation renewed—we fancied him sitting 
down with Shakespeare, supreme among men. 
‘Two or three of the earlier prizes he won. Then 
came a pause; then no more prizes, no more 
advance. The god new-lighted upon a heaven- 
kissing hill, the peer of Shakespeare, was “‘a 
good fellow,” a bon vivant, a capital raconteur, 
as the golden youth expressed it, Then it was 
no longer wine, but whisky. Grace, wit, sparkle, 
vanished. Bloom, youth, hope, disappeared, 
and a sot remains. I remember on the plain 
of Pastum, under that soft Italian sky, on that 
silent, romantic shore, a broken column, lying 
half-sunken in the ooze, chipped, stained, de- 
faced, overgrown with a tangle of weeds, slimy 
lizards crawling and snakes writhing about it. 
When I saw Quintus lying at midnight, help- 
lessly besotted, in the street, I recalled that 
Pestum column, but I beheld a more melan- 
choly rain. 

Or it may appear in a very different form. 
Shyler was, like Quintus, a youth of the best 
promise and of the finest tastes. Those who 
knew him in college spoke of him with that 
generous enthusiasm which happily is not al- 
ways deceived. He learned easily. He was, 
indeed. an admirable scholar, and read the best 
books often and well. He studied his profes- 
sion with zeal, and to-day, when he is a man— 
when, if you came to the city in which he lives, 
having known him in youth, you would say at 
once, Take me to Shyler, for in him I shall find 
the man of generous heart, and liberal sympa- 
thy with all things pleasant and tasteful around 
him—you would hear only that you would not 
be welcome, that Shyler was a money-maker 
and a miser. Only the other day, when I met 
him, this man, who had been a youth so liberal, 
80 free from every sordid taint, asked me what 
I was carrying under my arm; and when I an- 
swered, ‘‘A book,” he said, “Do you really 
buy books?” I told him that I could not buy 
many, and only a few of those that I wanted, 
but that every one was.a prize, and was brought 
home with celebrations and rejoicings, as Cima- 
bue's picture was carried to the church of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence. ‘‘ Really ?” asked 
Shyler. ‘‘ Really,” answered J, and with all 
my heart. 

*««But do you know, Bachelor,” he said to 
me, ruefully, rubbing his nose, “I can’t make 
up my mind to buy books.” 

“ Perhaps you can't afford it.” 

“Oh yes, Ican; but I can’t help thinking 
that it 1s such a poor investment. If I should 
havs a library worth three thousand dollars, 
cay, I should be always reflecting that I was 
losing some two hundred dollars a year in in- 
terest ; and a clear loss, Bachelor, a clear loss!” 
What s melancholy ruin was this, my dear 
James—all that was noble and beautiful in his 
youth fallen into this sordid fear! 

But there is one other aspect which is mere- 
ly ridiculous. Long ago when I was in Italy, 
I saw in the Villa Torlonia a series of the 
most elaborate artificial ruins. As if it were 
not enough that the whole land was the most 
romantic of ruins, and that you could hardly 
dig in the earth without finding something of 
interest, the noble gentleman had paid great 
sums of money for the most painfully elaborate 
and absurd of imitations. His grounds were 
full of false ruins—old temples that were not 
old temples, fallen arches that had never 
arched any thing, broken columns that were 
carefully made broken, vines that were skill- 
fully transplanted and arranged over the fresh 
work, and moss that was glued on. Jt was the 
most ridiculous spectacle that I recall in Italy. 
But I have been often reminded of it in Amer- 
ica.’ If you know Eson, you have seen the 
Torlonia ruins. For it is the glory of Eson to 
affect age. He is a stalwart fellow in his 
prime—his early prime, as Cousin Prudence 
insists—but he will wear eye-glasses, and pre- 
tend that he can not see, and he utterly declines 
the activities and even the feelings of his age. 
He affects the most senile conservatism, and 
sneers at what he calls the fanaticism of reform. 
He has the air of two hundred and fifty years 
of age—if men could live so long—and he is 
about thirty. He has really a half-tottering 
step, and he talks with a pathetic gravity which 
is amusing beyond account, All this is the 
artificial ruin that I saw in the Torlonia villa. 
It is made to order. It is kept old only by 
constant care; and, upon the whole, I see no- 
thing more ridiculous among our fellow-trav- 
elers, 

So when Rudolph begins his lamentations 
and regrets that we have no poetic monuments 
or ruins full of melancholy in America, you can 
understand why I doubt it when I think of 
Paul Revere’s church, and of poor Quintus, 
Shyler, and Eson. Indeed, there are poetic 
monuments also as significant as the melancholy 
ruins I have mentioned, and of these I shall 
probably say a word some day. Meanwhile, 
dear James, I am your friend, 

7 Ax OLD BacnkELor. 
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THE PRACTICAL MEN. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 
T is not a little curious to observe the arti- 
cles that go the rounds of the newspapers 

from time to time regarding the relations of 
husband and wife. They are written by men, 
though women may sometimes hold the pen. 
They make praiseworthy if futile endeavors to 
smooth the surfaces and diminish the friction 
of domestic life—praiseworthy because meant 
for peace, and futile because feeble. They 
concern themselves only with phenomena, and 
never search for causes. They chide girla for 
believing what their lovers tell them; but I 
never knew one to chide the lovers for telling 
so much. When a man is making love to a 
girl, they say it is his business to be extrava- 
gant, to talk poetry and romance, and swear 
eternal fever-heat of feeling ; but, of course, he 
can not keep it up. Perhaps not; but, Mes- 
sieurs Marksmen, would it not be well now 
and then, just for variety’s sake, to turn your 
gons against the young men who make these 
impossible vows, instead of keeping up a con- 
stant “ peppering” upon the young women who 
believe them? It is in the very natore of 
things, you say, that courtship ardor must cool 
down. It is also in the very nature of things 
that women should believe it must not, if they 
are constantly told by their lovers that it will 
not. Why is it weaker in a woman to believe 
what her lover says than it is in him to say it? 
Wiy must a woman be cool and discritninating 
in listening while a man may be fervid to any 
degree of folly in asserting? Jt is in the na- 
ture of most women to require continual as~ 
surances, you say, and then you go on to lec- 
ture them for so requiring. But if it is in 
their nature, how can they help it? Shall they 
institute a reform against nature? There is a 
season, you admit, when it is just as natural 
for a man to give assurances as it is for a wo- 
man to receive them; therefore assnrance-giv- 
ing can not be against man’s nature. Would 
it not, then, be well to try for a while the ex- 
periment of letting women alone, and lecture 
men for giving the assurances? Women, you 
say, remain young and keep hold much lon- 
ger than men do. Is it, then, a fault to re- 
main young? Is it « sign of weakness to keep 
hold of tenderness and sensibility and romance, 
to carry into the noon and the twilight and the 
darkness something of the glow and freshness 
of the morning? Which is the higher sort— 
she whose youth bears it over time and trouble, 
lighting shady places with the gleam of its own 
immortality, or he who lays it all down upon 
the altar of the god of this world? For what 
is it that supplants this tenderness which you 
affirm a man can not keep? What grand pas- 
sion holds possession of the man, to the ex- 
tinguishment of the passion of his youth? 
Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, that 
he is grown so great as not to be able to eay 
from time to time, “I love you?” You admit 
that when he was young he was just as ro- 
mantic as his wife; but now, you say, he is 
sobering down. Life is fast becoming » very 
prosaic thing to him; work is taking the place 
of pleasure, ambition of romance. The wear- 
ing realities of business, the crowding pressure 
of anxieties, make the little touches of senti- 
ment puerile, and even annoying tohim. He 
does not care for moonlight or sunset. He is 
not touched by a nosegay of the earlicst hepati- 
ens, presented with a balf-timid, half-tender 
reminiscence. He pooh-poohs the fond re- 
membrance as a folly and the memory of a 
folly, and prefers to sit in his library and smoke 
and read the New York World, or just for this 
once, let us hope, Harper's Bazar. 

Now I do not object to this picture. It is as 
trne to life as a photograph. But I do object 
to the name given it, and the lesson derived 
from it. You paint it in bold and faithfal out- 
line, and then you hold it up before women, and 
say, ‘This is a man; conform yourself to 
him.” Whereas you ought to hold it up before 
men, and say, “ This is a beast; see that ye be- 
come not like unto him.” 

There are thousands of men, I doubt not, 
who think that such dull indifference to ro- 
mance and unconsciousness of delicacy are “hard 
sense,” ‘‘ common-sense,” the ‘‘ stern reality of 
life.” It is well enough for women and poets, 
but your practical man gives in to no such non- 
sense, He has something to do, and has no 
time to fuol away. If there were no men in the 
world but his kind, if sentiment and warmth 
were monopolized by women, we might believe 
in it just as much as we do now; but we should 
have hard work to make out our case. Happi- 
ly, we are not left without witnesses ; and lam 
sure every careful observer will agree with me 
that the best sort of men, even as men go, are 
they who carry their youth, undimmed and 
unassoiled, farthest into their manhood. Men 
do lose their sensibility, forget to love or look 
at flowers, become absorbed in shoemaking, 
grow indifferent to caresses, think trade is a 
greater reality than love, and the desire to be 
known by men a nobler ambition than the de- 
sire to make women happy. They smoke and 
snub, and call themselves practical and cool 
and clear-headed on the strength of ir, But 
they are commonplace men. ‘They are of no 
account except in the masa, They are turned 
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on and off by the gross, and there are always 
plenty more just like them. They are the pad- 
ding of the magazine. The Creator apparent- 
ly made them merely to fill up. 

Let them understand this, and then let us 
have peace. Smoke in your library, Sir, if you 
will, and pooh-pooh the romance of your youth ; 
but know that that romance held the only spark 
of divine fire that ever was in you. You area 
dead cinder, a bit of slate, a clinker now; but 
in that despised moment you might have been 
mistaken for real anthracite. That foolish wife 
of yours is foolish chiefly in this, that she per- 
sists in thinking your gray, dead dullness can 
be kindled to ardor by her lambent flame. She 
may play about you all your life, and you will be 
a dull thing at the end of it. Perhaps you are 
not to blame for being a clinker; but I want 
you to know that you are a clinker, and not set 
up to be a live coal. 

The men who do great deeds, the men who 
give impulse to the world, the men who influ- 
ence affairs, who achieve results, who are mag- 
hetic among men, are inwardly alive. Men 
who give and take the hardest blows, who are 
strongest in the rough-and-tumble, who accom- 
plish the most practical ends, are as delicate 
within as the petals of the rose. Their tender- 
ness is safely sheltered, but it throbs with im- 
mortal life. Their youth never dies out of 
them; their romance never cleaves off from 
them —it is themselves. It gathers strength 
from their good, it resists and overpowers their 
bad. It transforms life, it annihilates age, it 
defies death. 

Clink away, then, my clinkers. Your love 
and your hate are equally pointless and worth- 
less. But your wife does not know that; and 
where ignorance is misery, what would not wis- 
dom be? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MORNING WRAPPERS, 


CASHMERE is the traditional stuff for a 
wruppor, just as satin is for a wedding dress, 
Its soft phability gives an air of ease and grace- 
ful negligence foreign to stiff, heavy fabrics, 
Figured cashmeres and the pattern iobes im- 
ported with gaudy borders of huge palm leaves 
are now seldom worn. They do not gore ad- 
vantageously, and are too “‘ gorgeous” altogeth- 
er. The fancy at present is for cashmere of a 
single color, rich, warm, yet quiet, with trimming 
of a different tint, either lighter or darker. A 
contrast between the gown and trimming is sel- 
dom seen except on white or black wrappers. 
Violet, blue, or crimson border white wrappers 
prettily, while black cashmeres are enlivened by 
two or three bands, each an inch wide, of the 
gay embroidery made for camel’s-bair shawls. 

in selecting cashmere for a wrapper, that call- 
ed drap de France, the lightest qnality of French 
cashmere, is preferable to heavier goods, or the 
cloth-like drap d'été. This goods has only been 
in the market since the revival of cashmere for 
costumes. It has a fine closely woven twill, very 
different from the sleazy coarse-twilled cashmere 
formerly used. It is three-fourths of a yard 
wide, and worth $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

A border of quilted silk is the popular trim- 
ming for cashmere robes de chambre. Soft silk 
of the quality sold for $1 75 a yard is used. It 
should be very lightly wadded, and must be 

juilted in very small diamonds. It may be per- 
fectly straight, with a passementerie cord on the 
edge, or else cut in a design like that shown in 
the illustration on our first page. For brunettes 
a salmon-colored wrapper with brown silk bor- 
der is usually becoming; blondes wear blue with 
darker blue border; rose-color with a crimson 
border is worn by both light and dark ladies, 
Passementerie garnishes the newest imported 
wrappers. For instance, one of black cashmere 
is elged with a bias fold of gros grain two inches 
wide, above’ which is a row of fern-leaf passe- 
menterie intermiugled with jet. The pockets, 
broad silk cuffs, and collar have passementerie 
ornaments. This garment is not intended for 
an old lady or for mourning, aa might be sup- 
posed, but is worn by a brilliant young brunette, 
who wears black because it is becoming and sty]- 
ish. A tasteful yet simple trimming, seen also 
on imported garments, is folds of cashmere of 
@ contrasting color. A model of this kirid is a 
white cashmere robe lined throughout with Flor- 
ence silk of a dark mauve shade. A ten-inch 
flounce around the dress is edged and headed by 
three narrow, overlapping folds of mauve cash- 
mere. The folds continue up the fronts outside 
of the mauve buttons. There is a hood of mauve 
cashmere, and a broad mauve cuff on the half- 
open sleeve. Braiding is revived for trimming 
wrappers. The most stylish are not trimmed 
all around with a straggling vine in the old-fash- 
ioned way, but merely on the collar, cuffs, belt, 
pockets, and at intervals on the front widths, 
‘Vines are abolished, and clusters are preferred, 
representing involved squares, triangles of Gre- 
cian designs, arabesques, or palm leaves, thickly 
braided and often inwrought with embroidery. 
But a single color appears in this garniture, and 
that is always a darker tint than the dress. Plum- 
colored, invisible green, and navy blue wrappers, 
trimmed in this way, are in refined taste. An- 
other wrapper worthy of mention is of Indies’ 
cloth, mazarine blue, trimmed with bands of chin- 
chilla far. This was made for a troussean, and 
is more odd and peculiar than pretty, as furs al- 
ways seem unfit for house dresses, 

The shape of all these garments is the pattern 
of the gored wrapper illustrated on our first page. 
It sits smoothly and flat in front, and is made 
sufficiently bouffant behind by means of fullness 
added in hollow pleats beneath the belt. By 


hollow pleats we mean those that show the inner 
part of the pleat on the outside of the dress, and 
form a box-pleat on the wrong side of the gar- 


ment. Very long wrappers are not in good taste. 
From an eighth to a quarter of a yard added to 


the back widths of a skirt of walking-dress length 
makes sufficient train. If the fabric is not very 
heavy, line the garment throughout with some 
soft cambric that will not rustle. Modistes do 
not cut the pleats in the lining of wrappers, but 
arrange them on the outer stuff, and then sew 
down the lining to cover the pleats. Heavy ma- 
terials need only be lined to the belt, but this 
much is necessary for comfort, and to prevent 
the wrapper from being soiled in wearing. 
Large button moulds, covered with the material 
of the trimming, fasten the front of the garment, 
or else an understrap is used for small button- 
holes, and bows are placed up the entire front. 
The last plan is most dressy, and in plain wrap- 
pers is considéred sufficient trimming. To form 
these bows, use straight stripes of the silk or vel- 
vet of the trimming cut six inches wide, doubled 
lengthwise, and sewed together on the sides. 
The pocke:s, set on outside, are straight at the 
top, and pointed or rounded below, with & but- 
ton, bow, or passementerie ornament in the cen- 
tre. These wrappers are quite ag often worn 
loose and flowing as belted in. A cord and tas- 
sel is most used for confining them at the waist, 
though some prefer a belt of the material. This 
belt should be an inch and a half wide, made of 
stiff haircloth, covered with four small pleats or 
folds of the trimming silk. Coat-sleeves are 
preferable for frrappers. The flowing double 
sleeve is only adapted to dressy garments. Col- 
lars of quilted silk, large enough to look like 
pelerines, are much worn with wrappers. Oth- 
ers have round talma capes that reach to the 
belt, while French robes are furnished with 
hoods, to be thrown over the head while passing 
through cold halls, 

Inexpensive wrappers may be made to look 
almost as handsome as the cashmeres described 
above. For these there are French merinos 
that may be bought as low as fifty cents a yard, 
and empress cloths at forty-five cents, all’ pure 
wool, but not of heavy quality. A large line of 
the serviceable gray tints, tan, ashes of roses, 
leaf brown, and plum-color, are shown at these 
prices, as well as garnet, rich dark maroon, and 
several blue and green shades. From ten to 
twelve yards are required, as these goods, though 
of double fold, usually are not more than three- 
quarters wide, For midwinter wear, and for 
invalids, plaid opera flannel makes comfortable 
morning dresses. Black and white, in large 
blocks, makes the most stylish dress, and is not 
restricted to mourning. Simple flat trimmings 
are advisable for wrappers, as a lady seldom has 
a variety of robes de chambre, and fanciful gar- 
niture soon tires the eye, and does not wear 
well. Fussy-looking ruches and fringes make 
frail trimmings, that should be avoided. Use 
instead a substantial band of bias silk, six inch- 
es wide, around the skirt, sloping to two inches 
at the upper part of the front. Line the silk 
with black paper muslin, and stitch on both 
sides, Place the band four or five inches above 
the edge of the dress. Many wrappers are not 
trimmed all around, the band of silk being sloped 
off at the first side seam. 

The cheap silks pow an — make crest 
wrap, at comparatively small expense, Fif- 
teen yards are required, at a cost of 75 or 87¢ 
cents a yard. The grounds are black, or very 
darkly colored, with hair stripes of contrasting 
color, A stylish garment of this silk is black, 
striped with white, and trimmed with black and 
white passementerie. é 

With a little ingenuity our readers can use 
the cut paper pattern of the gored wrapper for 
making calico and other work dresses. The 
only alteration nec is to make the centre 
of the back broader at the belt, and dispense with 
the pleats in the skirt. Calico skirts should be 
made walking-dress length. The standard prints 
now sold for a shilling a yard are in small, neat 
figures of dots or cross-bars, on a bright color or 
a dark ground, or else in stripes. Housewives 
and young girls who interest themselves in do- 
mestic affairs look far better in tidy, fresh cali- 
coes than in the soiled dresses laid aside because 
not good enough to wear before strangers. It is 
quite possible to make a pretty and, indeed, styl- 
ish dress of nine or ten yards of shilling calico, 
‘To prove this, let the household fairy—who wants 
to look as well before her father, husband, or 
brothers as before indifferent strangers—buy ten 
yards of a shilling print, in alternate stripes of 
black and white, each half an inch broad. Use 
the gored wrapper pattern without the back pleats: 
cutting off the skirt at the knee, and adding a 
Spanish flounce, bias, about five-eighths or three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and containing four bias 
widths. Put the narrowest of hems at the top, 
and a two-inch hem below. Gather an inch from 
the top, or lay in scant side pleats, and stitch on 
with the machine. As upper skirts are almost 
invariably worn now, add a jaunty little affair, 
made open in front, with a narrow gore and two 
back widths slightly draped behind, just | 
enough to reach to the Spanish flounce, and 
with a double ruffle two inches wide. Coat-sleeves 
and a black silk belt, or a Russian leather belt 
with chatelaine attached, complete the dress, A 
linen collar, standing bebind, with bent-over 
points in front, is worn, with a sailor tie of 
blue silk by blondes, or of dark scarlet by bra- 
nettes. Try this, and see how well you can look 
in a dress that costs but $1 25! 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING GOWNS. 


Gentlemen also disapprove of gorgeous gowns, 
and beg for subdued colors. All-wool delaines, 
at 40 cents a yard, and ladies’ cloth, with the 
other wool fabrics mentioned above, are the ma- 
terials used. An excellent pattern is given in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol, IL The gown should te 





lined throughout with woo] delaine, and faced in 
front with silk. A quilted silk roll is arranged 
to show down the entire front when the wrapper 
is left open, as gentlemen now wear their over- 
coats on sunny days. A two-inch band of silk 
edges the rest of the garment. ‘This silk is slight- 
y wadded, and is stitched on the edges and in 
the centre. Thick cord of silk in blue, green, 
or scarlet, edges gray. gowns prettily, or is ar- 
ranged in pretty arabesque designs. $15 to $30 
is the price of such wrappers at the furnishing 
stores. Short smoking jackets, or for library or 
office wear, or for playing billiards, are made of 
velveteen, with broad collar and cuffs of quilted 
silk. Dark green, brown, and black velveteen 
are most used. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dixpen; and Sister; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLy, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Union Apams, 





PERSONAL, 


GeweRat SHERran is In the highest possible 
social clover abroad. Mr. T. BucHANAN REID, 
who wrote ‘the Ride,” has been commission 
by the Italian government to proceed to Naples 
for the purpose of escorting the General to Rome, 
in a state railway carriage, with a suitable escort. 
He is to be entertained in right royal style, 

—General 8cueNcx, with that strong practical 
sense characteristic of him, has caused it to be 
understood that while abroad as minister of the 
United States he will make no ostentatious dis- 
plays of hospitality, but live entirely within the 

provided for the mission. Few men un- 
derstand more thoroughly than General SCHENCK 
the art of Sateen and of so entertaining us 
to commend one’s self to the good opinion Of his 
guests. The General will not “splurge.” 

—Mr. Francis Bret Hartz, who 8 just now 
the bright particular star that looms up in the 
firmament of humorous Poetry has made such 
engagements with Eastern publishers as to in- 
duce him to sever his social and business rela- 
tions in California, and henceforth to make his 
home in the East—probably in New York or its 
vicinity. 

—The many friends of ex-Secretary SzwaRD 
will learn wil ret that he is suffering from a 
complete paralysis of both arms, so that he is 
deprived of the use of them in performing any 
of the services required of an arm. Otherwise 
his health is good. He eats and si well, and 
his mind is as clear, strong, and active as ever. 
He keeps a diary of his journey, dictated to Miss 
RISLEY, who takes the place ofa daughter. There 
is no truth whatever in the report of his Intend- 
ed marriage with that lady. le proposes to ex- 
tend his trip to India, and on his way home will 
visit 8t. Petersburg, upon the invitation of the 
Czar of Russia. 

—Mr. Josuva F. Barter, who achieved &2 un- 
pleasant reputation among gentlemen for his 
somewhat informal way of approprial the 
public moneys of the governmen' Ts said to be 

living in Germany, where he is sald to have pur- 
chased a splendid house, surrounded by a baroni- 
al estate. Notwithstanding his misunderstand- 


ing with the authorities, and his withdrawal - 


from the country, he is understood to maintain 
an unfaltering devotion to the flag. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Samson, of Chicago, filed 
cross bills for divorce. They were @ cross 
couple. Mr. Cross made solemn affidavit that 
Mrs. Crees: ponred @ panful of boiling water 
over his head, and then scraped the hair off with 
the pan. He regarded it as disagreeable, but 
submitted, ‘to see how farshe would go.” He 
now thinks she went too far. 

—The Vice-President of these United States 
has received from Mr. B, Bearpszy, United 
States Consul at Jerusalem, a box containing a 
Speaker’s mallet of olive wood, with heads of 
oak from Abraham's oak at Hebron, a chalice 
of olive wood from the Mount of Olives, and an 
inkstand and sand-box of asphalt from the Dead 
Sea, all beautifully carved and polished. 

Judge Hoazsoom, who presided with so 
much ability, at Binghamton, on the trial of 
Ro.ory for murder, laid down a rule which goes 
to the root of the matter, in reference to the ob- 
Jections to a juror because he had read accounts 
in the newspapers of the offense he is called to 
try. In answer to a question whether what he 
had read had prejudiced his mind against the 
prisoner, he said, “I don’t know that it has.” 

'o which Judge HoGEBoom Promplly, added, “J 
don’t know that it has, but has it?’ ~ The Jud; 
hit the nail squarely on the head with “has it?” 
He also declared that it is impossible to find men 
of any intelligence who have not read the news- 
papers, and learned something of any important 
case. Juries worth any thing must be got from 
such classes, or not atall, and the rule, erefore, 
must be that when any one summoned 88a juror 
is found to have no settled opinion of the merits 
of the case, and believes himself to be without 
bias or Prejudice he is competent, notwithstand- 
ing any opinion he may have previously formed 
or expressed. 

—Mr. Jonx Hecxer, who maintains at his 
own expense the Madison Strect (Episcopal) 
Chapel, and who is known throughout the ward 
where his life has been mainly spent for his many 
benefactions to the poor, is organizing a new 
mission school in Rutgers Street, in which he 
proposes that all the poor children from the 


ighways, , and cellars shall be gathered, 
oducaten, and clothed, and directed in the 
right way. r. HECKER is the elder brother of 
Father Hecxsr, of the Roman Catholic Church, 


the head of the order of the Paulist Fathers. 

—-Mr. Stewart's fine mansion at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Strect is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will soon 
be thrown open for a welcome to the friends of 
that gentleman. Some idea of the magnificence 
of the appointments may be gathered from the 
fact that the carpet for the drawing-room was 
made expressly for that apartment in Berlin, at 
a cost of $27,000. It is in a single piece, and 
was woven upon a loom constructed expressly 
for the manufacture of this one thing. 

—The participation of the Rev. Dr. MUHLEN- 
BERG, of the Episcopal Church, at the church 
of the Rev. Dr. Apams (Presbyterian), on the 
evening of December 31, where the closing hours 
of the departing year were honored by a service 
in which clergymen of the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Baptist, Lutheran, and Reform- 
ed Daten participated, was especially noticeable 


London Tunes, by-the-way, thin 
8. is one of the most useful representatives the 
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in the fact that the communion service of the 
Episcopal Church was read by Dr. MUHLENBERG, 
who also delivered a short address. The inci- 
dent serves to suggest the circumstances attend- 
ing the original publication of the nuw world- 
wide and world-loved hymn, composed by Dr. 
MunLe’ BEES, cnc AT woae not live al- 
way. was originally published in 1! in 
the Philadelphia ee Ltecorder, fn ines 
written with no {dea that it would ever be used 
in the devotions of the Church. Whatever serv- 
ice it has done in that way is owlng to the late 
Bishop ONpDERDONK, of Pennsylvania, then the 
rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, who made 
the selection of verses ont of the whole which 
constitutes the present hymn, and offered it to 
the Committee on Hymns of the General Con- 
vention of the P.E.Church. It was at first re- 
jected by the Committee, of which the unknown 
author was a ’» Who, upon a satirical criti- 
cism being made upon it, earnestly voted against 
its adoption. It was admitted upon the import- 
unate application of Dr. ONDERDONK to the 
bishops on the committee. Less than half the 
original bymn is used in the Episcopal collec- 
fon. The whole, as first printed in 1824, may 
be found in the second volume of DurckINcK’s 
« Cyclopedia of American Literature,” page 259, 
and will richly repay perusal. 

—An interesting ceremony was performed in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, in Seventeenth 
Street, on the 4th ult., when Miss ELLEN Grir- 
Fin WHITE, daughter of the late Judge James 
W. Wuirs, of the Superior Court, and grand- 
niece of the celebrated author, GERALD GRIF- 
FIN, took the final vows, after seven years’ 
bation. The little chapel looked like a fairy 
scene, with ite moyriad wax-lights and Christmas 
decorations, filled with the dite of the eity in 
rich morning dresses, a large part of the assem- 
bly being Protestants. among those present 
were Judges BoswortH and LERTON, With 
their families; Mrs. CHaRLEs O’Conor, Mr. NEL- 
son J. WATERBURY and lady, Mrs. T. F. MEAGHER, 
Mrs, TOWNSEND, Mrs. DANIELS. Dickinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. WinuiaM H. Foae, Mrs. Jamzs Brooks, 
Mrs. 8. J. Courtxey, Dr. and Mrs. CHALMERS, 
Mrs. Davip GRogsBECK, Dr. ANDERSON, Mr. A: 
B. Wooprvrr, Messrs. JouN Mack and GrorGE 
E. WALKER, brothers-in-law of Miss Waite, and 
her mother, Mrs. Roopa E. Ware, Theheroine 
ofthe occasion looked radiant, and professed her- 
self supremely happy in the possession of the 


silver cross and ring which betokened her full 


adnuission into the order. : 

—General ScHENCK was complimented last 
week by the passage of aresolution in the House 
of Representatives, allowing him an extra com- 

per year while minister to 


pense ion of 
reat Britain, for the purpose of employing an 
amanuensis. 


The General can’t write—too 
much shot in the hand during the war. The 
that General 


United States could send to them. 

—In the will of the late Rev. ALBERT BARNES 
the only item of a public character is the follow- 
ing: 

“Tf the avails of my yright shall altogether 
amount to the sum of $1000 f° year or mo then, 80 
long as that shall occur and whenever it s! occur, I 
direct that $100 of the same shall be annually appropri- 
ated to the use of some stadent preparin for the min- 
istry : said etudent to be one who shall have gradua- 


P ted atsome college, and shall be pursning his theologic- 


al studies; and 
my decease the selection of such shall be made by the 
Professor of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, in 
consideration of the aid, amounting to the sum of four 
hundred and seventy-six dollars, which I received from 
this seminary to m Rreparation for the ministry; and 
that ever afterws e selection shall be made by the 
proteasor of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
ori 

His lib: is offered to the First Presbyterian 
Church at the nominal sum of . 

—Colonel Joun Hay, formerly private secre- 
tary of the late President LincoLn, and recently 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid, has made New 
York his home, and is now one of the regular 
editorial writers of the Tribune, and a contribu- 
tor to other journals and periodicals. His prose 
is pun; ent, piquant, and original, and his poetry 
very \. 

—Mr. ARTHUR Grtmay, one of the cleverest of 
our architects, as well as a vigorous and scholar- 
y writer, has been induced by the solicitation of 

riends to enter the lecture field, and already 

has some twenty en, ments for the next few 
weeks. He will deliver one of the course of 
free lectures at Cooper: Institute, on the “ Char. 
acteristics of New England Humor." 

—A little inaccuracy occurred in the Basar of 
January 21, in reference to Mrs. DisRaELL. She 
was never a milliner. She was the only daughter 
of Joun Evans, Esq., of Branesford Park, Devon- 
shire, whose estate she inherited on his death. 
She is a highly educated woman. SourTHEY, as 
well as COLERIDGE, did marry a milliner, of 
whom it was written, 

“When he and Southey, following the same path, 

Espoused two sisters, milliners at Bath.” 

The first husband (LEwis) had to leave his es- 
tates, chiefly in Wales, to their only son, now a 
middle-aged man, who, being not very wisi 
though harmless, is a ward in Chancery.. Wha‘ 
she has from Mr. Lewis is her ointuro (about 
$30,000), settled on her when et.e married him. 
Disrak.t inherited very little from his father ; 
but in June, 1850, his wife gave him Hughenden 
Manor, in the county of Bucks, worth $6000 or 
$7000 2 year. A lady bequeathed him $125,000 
several years ago, in gratitude for his advocacy 
of Jewish emancipation. He has one of the four 
pensions of $10,000 a year granted to ex-cabinet 
ministers who are not rich, and he gets a good 
round sum per annum from bis books—-$0000 a 
year it was—from RovtLeper & Sons, when 
they farmed out those Publications. Altogeth- 
er Mr. Disraz.t and his wife can not have less 
than $50,000 a year. She is a wonderful mana- 

er—liberal, when needed, but careful of the 

es, 


—The resources of the Impress Evgente, ac- 
cording to a statement in t’ze London Gtobe, con- 
elst of her private jewels, valued at 5,000,000 
francs, which were sent to England in August 
last, in charge of Prince ACHILLE Murat, 

—The Marquis of Headfort, step-father of 
Lady Liscar, wife of the Governor-General of 
Canada, died recently in Ireland. His eldest 
son, the Earl of Bect! ive, married the only child 
of Alderman Tompson, of London. This lady 
had a fortune of $4,500,000 in money, besides 
large wal estate. Ay her. eoath a rent to her 
son, who, reversing the usual order of things 
made his father on allowance. 


rect that for the first five years after 
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Lamp Shade in Venetian Embroi 
Pe Figs, 1 and 2 a 


Tuus lamp shade, which Fig. 1 shows arranged on the lamp, 
consists of a round piece of green silk, cut in six tabs, and is 
worked with green silk twist in Venetian embroidery. Fig. 2 
gives a sixth part of the shade in full size, and distinctly shows 

‘the design and manner of working. The art of executing 
Venetian embroidery is shown in Harper's Bazar, No. 9, Vol. 
IIL, page 132. 


Knitted Sleeveless Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis tight-fitting jacket, designed to be worn either in the 
house or under a cloak, is knit with fine red zephyr worsted 
in patent stitch. It is closed in front by means of buttons and 
button-loles. Begin the jacket at the under edge of the right 
front, making a foundation of 74 st. (stitches) with worsted 
- and a steel knitting-needle of the proper size. On these work 
six rounds of common patent, always going backward and for- 
ward. In the 7th round alter the position of the ribs formed 
by the patent knitting. ‘To do this do not t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over) before the first st. of the patent design (the first 
st. of knitting-work is always slipped, and the last st. knit 
plain; therefore no notice is taken of these 2 st. in working 
the patent design), 
but work off this 
first st. together 
with the t. t. 0. of 
the next st., and 
slip the latter after 

having t. t. 0. 


Braided Nap- 
kin Ring, Figs. 
land 2. 

Tims napkin 
ring is made of two 
shades of brown 
enameled cloth, 
which is cut in strips one- 
fifth of an inch wide of 
yarious lengths ; these are 
folded double, the ends 
notched and braided to- 
gether, as shown by Fig. 
2, on page 69, which gives 
a full-sized section of the 
napk ing. Having pre- 
pared a strip an inch long, 
braid together the ends 
standing over at the beginning and end of the strip, so that it is 
closed in a ring; this must be so neatly done as not to show where 
the ends are joiried. Finally, sew a black bead on each of the dark 
squares. 





SLEEVELESS 
JACKET. —F RON 


Fig. 1.—Kaitre 








Embroidery Border for Wrappings, Covers, etc. 
Tus kind of border is suitable for trimming jackets, talmas, hoods, 
etc., and also for cushions, covers, etc. Embroider the material in 
the manner shown by the design with black or colored silk cord, let- 
ting the stitches show as little as possible. Instead of cord, soutache 
or braid may be used. 


Lamp Mat in Venetian Embroidery. 

Tus lamp mat is worked in Venetian ethbroidery and s¢wed on 
a foundation of green velvet. The illustration shows one-third 
of the mat in full size. ‘fo make the lamp mat transfer the 
design given by the illustration to green silk, and baste 
the latter on green cambric, then work the embroid- 
ery with a suitable shade of green silk twist. 
The art of executing Venetian embroidery is 
described in Harper's Bazar, No. 9, Vol. 
IlI., page 132. Pink the edges of 
the velvet, which must project a 
little beyond the silk, as shown 
by the illustration. . Instead 
of velvet, green cloth 
may be used. . 


Steel Bead 
‘Trimmings for 
. Purse, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 69. 
- Tess trimmings may be used 
for the ends of long and short 
purses. They are worked with small 
cut steel beads and steel bugles, working, first, the border as 
shown by the illustration, and then the fringe of twisted bead 
loops. 


’ Tassels for Curtains, Curtain Bands, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 69. 


Turse tassels are of white knitting cotton, coarse and fine woven cord, 


and small balls of yarn; they are about eight inches and a half long. 
Fig. 1.—Kxorrep anp Crocuer Tasse. 
dium-size twisted crochet cotton and one of fine crochet cotton are requir 





Wind the ball of fine cotton with coarse dress cord at intervals of one-fifth 
ofan inch, each time passing the cord through the hole in the middle of 
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For this tassel a ball of me- 

















































MBROIWERY. 


Section or Lame Mat in Venetian 
Enproiweny.—Fwt Size. 








Emproivery Borver For WRapPincs, COVERS, ETC. 
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the ball. On the horizontal layers of thread at the middle of 
the ball work a button-hole stitch with dress cord between each 
two windings of the cord (see illustration). On the upper half 
cf the larger ball work button-hole stitches with fine dress cord ; 
these must come far apart. ‘I'o do this lay the end of the work- 
ing thread in a small loop, and on this work ten button-hole 
stitches, passing the thread once more around the loop of each 
stitch after working the same. For the second round work a 
button-hole stitch as before on the connecting thread between 
vach two stitches of the first round; fasten the covering thus 
completed on the ball (the first round must come on the inside 
of the ball), and for the next round work two button-hole 
stitches on the connecting thread between each two stitches of 
the preceding round, then wind the under half of the ball ver- 
tically with the cord, and on the horizontal layers of the middle 
of the ball work cross stitch (see illustration). The under part 
of the tassel consists of about thirty strands, each five inches 
and three-quarters long, crocheted in chain stitch with a triple 
thread of knitting cotton. Before the first chain stitch the 
working thread mnst stand over two-fifths of an inch, and after 
the last chain stitch it must stand over two inches. ‘Tie the 
longer ends tightly together with a double piece of coarse dress 
cord (the end must project four inches beyond the tie, and 
afterward form the head of the tasscl), und on the head thus 
Wf formed bring a cro- 
chet cover worked 
with a fourfold 
thread of knitting 
cotton, — For this 
cover make a: foun- 
dation of 4 st.(stitch- 
es), close them in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and on them 
work 6 de., after 
each de. 2 ch, To 
each of the 2 ch. fas- 
ten a fourfold strand 
of cotton, doubling 
it, cross them as shown by 
the illustration, and knot 
them together. Draw the 
covering over the tassel, 
passing the above -men- 
tioned eds through the 
hole in the middle of the 
cover. ‘Tie the ends tight- 
ly together close above the 
cover, pass them _ first 
through the larger and then 
through the smaller ball, 
and, finally, through a rosette of ch, scallops. ‘This rosette consists 
of four graded circles. For the largest circle work a foundation of 
h ch., close them in a ring, work 9 sc. (single crochet) on them, after 
each single crochet 9 ch. ; work each successive circle in the same 
manner, but in each ci work the ch. scallops smaller by 2 st. than 
those of the preceding circle, so that the scallops of the fourth (small- 
est) circle count 5 ch. Sew the circles in each other. Finally, sew 
the ends of the dress cord together so as to form a loop, and on this 
vork sc., as shown by the illustration. 

<orTED TAssEL. For this tassel make a Joop, three inches and 
“a of coarse woven cord, and to the open end of the loop 





Fig. 2.—Kyitrep SLEEVELESS 
Jacket. —Back. 














made of coarse cotton threads ten inches and a half long, 
laid double; cover the top of the tassel with button-hole stitches 
worked with fine woven cotton cord (see illustration). For the 
ring above this part wind a coarse cotton thread twenty to 
thirty times around a round bar an inch and a quarter 
in cireumference, and on the ring thus fortned work, 
first with cotton, button-hole stitches, which must 
come far apart, and then with fine woven 
cord, close button-hole stitches, worked 
like those used for button -holes. 
Fasten small cotton tassels to 
the outer edge of the ring at 
regular intervals (see il- 
lustration), and slip 
the ring over the 
> Joop. Above the 
ring bring on & 
ball of rather fine 
twisted crochet 
cotton, which 
must be wound with coarse 
woven cord and worked with fine 
woven cord. Besides this bring 
on a ball of very fine crochet 
cotton wound with cord, and on 
whose horizontal layers cross stitches are worked with cotton. 
Above this ball arrange the loop in a knot, and above this set 
on a cotton ring worked like the one above described, but 
somewhat smaller, Sew this ring fast to the loop, which com- 
pletes the tassel. 


Quilted Sole to be worn in a Slipper. 
See illustration on page 69. 
‘Luis sole is made of red cashmere taken double and a thin cotton 
batting interlining. It is quilted in small diamonds, as shown by the 
illustration, and bound all around with red worsted braid. The shape 
must fit the sole of the slipper or shoe in which it is to be worn, being, 
of course, somewhat smaller. 
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but pearls for purity; or turquoises, preservative of truth. 
It is an old superstition that the turquoise sympathizes with 
its possessor, and becomes pale and faded in times of sick- 
ness and sorrow. ‘The brighter kems may be used, however. 

- » ‘ff arranged so as to form a name or motto by their initial let- 
Sd a a + a Sy ters. It is said that the Prince of Wales presented his bride 


Lambrequin for Curtain or Portiére. 


Tas lambrequin is of dark green woolen reps. It is 
lined with green cambric and trimmed with coarse green 
worsted cord and worsted fringe, and is pleated as shown 
by the illustration. Coarse green cord is arranged in seal- 
lops on thé lambrequin ; between each two scallops sew on Ps 
















. Pen ie ies Z ae vi A vi J > 2:3, r 
a rosette of the material, ‘The top of the lambrequin is & ey & & ® & * % » STL nice thor cereals ete topaz, jasper, and 
finished. bys 'tapestzy bordar: worked: ont canvas which is a Re LN I ‘The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin between lov- 


ers is also very ancient, and may probably have been derived 
from the old Athenian symbol. A piece of metal or wood 
was cut into two parts, one half being retained by the native 
of Attica, the other given to the stranger whose acquaintance 
he had made, The bearer of the symbol, whether one of the 
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Fig. 1.—Sreet Beap Triixc ror Porse. Fig, 2.—Strer Bean Traorsa ror Prrer, 


Point Lace Standing Collar, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For these collars, of which Figs. 1 and 2 give 
full-sized sections, point lace braid with woven picots 
is required. Baste this braid on fine linen, and 
work the lace stitches with fine linen thread as 
shown by the illustration. For the scallops at the 
outer edge of the braid 
stretch coarse __ linen 
thread, and on this work 
button-hole stitch; in 
working the scallops on 
the outer edge of Fig. 1 
make three small picots 
on each scallop. 


original parties or only a friend, was entitled to all 
the rites of hospitality from the owner of the other 
half. Not to acknowledge this duty was considered 
scandalous and a crime. Coins were no doubt sub- 
sequently used because of the facility of recognizing 
the token by the device. A ‘‘bowed” or crooked 
piece of money was pre- 
ferred as a love-token, 
being considered more 
lucky. These broken 
coins, pledges of love, are 
frequently referred to in 
poem and story, 

As the giving the hand 
is a pledge of amity and 
steadfastness, the gift of 
gloves may have been 
considered to have a sim- 
ilar meaning. Perfumed § 
gloves were formerly 
much used both as New- 
Year's gifts and love gifts. 
Autglycus sold‘ gloves 
ne sweet" as aa . 
ask -roses ;” and 
Mopsa _ reminds 
her lover that he 
promised her a 
“tawdry lace and 
a pair of sweet 
gloves.” When 
the gift came from the 
lady it was one of her 
own gloves, one she had 
worn, that was given, 
thus rendering the token 
more charming than all 
the perfumes of ‘far 
Inde,” 
































LOVE GIFTS. 


OVE gifts should be 

4 of little intrinsic val- 
ue; they should owe their 
preciousness to the hand 
that gives, ‘The 
token of love 
should not, by its 
beauty or costli- 
ness, distract the 
attention for one 
moment from the 
meaning of the 
gift—heart speak- 
ing to heart, in langnage 
eloquent though dumb, 
What are the objects that 
have been gazed upon, 
and kissed, and wept over 
as priceless treasures ? 
“paltry ring with a posy, 
a glove, a true-love knot 
in hair or ribbon, or, as 
likely assnot, a few faded 
flowers ; but is theresgne 
who has loved who can 
not recall to mind the 
throb of ecstasy, the glow 
of paradisiacal bliss, with 
which the first love gift 
was received—the 
silent messenger, 
bringing the full 
assurance of love's 
retarn? The youth 
who has just ob- 
tained a lock of 
hair, or a simple 
rose- bud maybe, 
from his mis- 





—— 








singular form of 
ion formerly em- 
ployed in love-affairs was 
by the peas-eod. A peas- 
cod growing on the stem 
was quickly plucked ; if 
the pease growing within 
remained unscattere it 
was considered a good 
omen, and it was 
then presented to 
the chosen fair one, 
Camden, in_ his 
“ Ancient and Mod- 
ern Manners of the 
Trish,” speaks of 
lovers __ presenting 
their mistresses with 




























Fig. 2.—Knorrep Tassen ror 
CURTAINS, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Ksorrep anp Crocnet 
'TassEL FoR CURTAINS, ETC. 


tress’s hand, given after much pleading, would he 
part with it for a rose of rubies and gold? Would 
yonder girl, as she sits in her chamber alone, 
tarning on her finger the slight ring that binds 
her to him who has won her maiden troth, change 
it for a circlet of the costliest diamonds? Not 
for worlds! 

From time immemorial the most usual love 
gifts have been rings, bracelets of hair, flowers, 
birds, scented gloves, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
and such like articles. In ancient Greece pretty 
birds were generally love gifts; caged birds were 
sold in the market at Athens for that purpose. 
Among the Romans rings were exchanged ; and 
this custom seems to have prevailed in all ages 
and every country, Chaucer describes Cresseide 
as giving Troilus a ring with a ‘‘ posy,” and re- 
ceiving one from him in exchange; and Shaks- 
peare frequently alludes to such tokens. The 
stones with which the ring w: et were sus- 
ceptible of conveying a loving idea or message. 
The gems usually selected were not the spark- 
ling diamond, nor the gaudy ruby or emerald, 




















Fig. 1.—Sectiox or Point Lace StanDING 


Fig. 2.—Section or Lamp Suave 1x Venetian Ewprorperr. 
Cotrar. [See Page 68.] 





bracelets of woven hair; and among Northern na- 
tions a knot was a symbol of love and fidelity. ‘The 
origin of the expression true-love knot is not from 
true love, as might be supposed, but from the 
Danish Trulofa fidem do—* I plight my troth.” 

Of all gifts that lovers have devised none are so 
graceful as flowers; so universally has this been 
acknowledged that the lover of to-day sends the 
lady of his choice a bonquet, just as the ancient 
Greek or Roman sent a chaplet to bind his mis- 
tress’s brow, It is to be feared, however, that 
much of the poetry of the gift is lost sight of. A‘ 
ten-dollar bouquet from a florist is not the same 
as the flower group gathered and carefully arranged 
by loving hands according to the significance of 
the flowers. ‘The language of flowers has become 
obsolete, and requires an interpreter. We may 
laugh at the old doggerel valentine: 

“The lily is white, the violet blue, 
‘The rose is sweet, and 80 are you;” 

bnt after all there is a sentiment in it. What sen- 
timent can be attached to ‘* gardenias” and “ hojas” 
and ‘* stephanotis,” arid all the rest of the gorgeous 
or perfumed beauties of the hot-house, foreign to 


Fig. 2.—Stcrion oF Pont Lace STaNpInG 
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our native soil and tongue? In the East it is 
said the language of flowers is so well understood 
that a nosegay dropped from the lattice by the 
henna-stained fingers of somre dark-eyed houri is 
uivalent to alove-letter. The poets of all ages 
have delighted to associate the image of their 
mistresses with these sweet children of nature. 
Customs alter and fashions change ; ornaments 
once valued are thrown aside as antiquated ; the 
toys that pleased the child are neglected by the 
boy; and youth's delights are scorned by sober 
manhood. But love gifts never grow old-fash- 
ioned or out of date; they are always fresh from 
the golden age. Old people die, and desks and 
drawers are ransacked by their heirs. Take up 
tenderly the withered petals, the lock of hair, the 
uaint ring hidden away in some secret recess ; 
for hearts have once thrilled and eyes moistened 
at their touch. Precious gems and rare objects 
there may be in casket and cabinet, but none 
preserved with such jealous care as these, for 
these were love gifts. 





HEREAFTER. 


A uirtie fair year, oh, sweet my child, 
God giveth to you and me, 

Fresh from His hand, a young new year: 
‘What will its story be? 


“Tt fs white, like lilies, with soft fallen snow, 
The little fair thing,” he sald; 

“And I shall love it, but you will be sad 
‘That the dear old year is dead. 


“T hope the little year will be glad 
All its life till it dies; 

I will be so good that every day 
It shall have a aappy surprise. 


“T£ I love the dear Lord out of my ueart, 
Every and all day long, 

It shall be such a blest merry year 
On to its even-song. 


“I will have the sweot new year for my own, 
And you the year that is dead; 

1 think you will love it, though it has gone, 
More than this one,” he said. 


“And perhaps when God gathers the years, 
In heaven they both shall shine, 

And your dead year be as fair and sweet, 
As happy and glad, as mine.”- 








AUNT LIGHTBODY’S MATCH- 
MAKING. 


SORHRORTS DALE lay dead. Flowers in 
her hand—her tireless hand, that was taking 
its first rest now—and a peaceful smile upon her 
pale face. ‘The rooms were full of tender, will- 
ing-hearted women, who went softly and spoke 
low; coming to do, in neighborly kindness, those 
things for her that she had done for so many 
others. 

The faulty woman was sainted at last, and no 
one spoke of any thing but her ready helpfulness, 
her many virtues, and her busy, weary life. Yet, 
though hushed with the solemnity of death that 
rested over the house, nobody showed the broken- 
heartedness of bitter bereavement. Not even 
the widowed husband, who helped in the last ar- 
rangements with sad calmness, and bore what 
might be either a benumbed or an indifferent 
heart. 

But behind every one, ont of sight and for the 
time forgotten, sat a child—poor little motherless 
Tommy—with his old, small face dignified and 
made pathetic by its look of patient sorrow. 

‘*Tommy takes it the hardest of any of them,” 
said neighbor Gooding, standing in the frosty 
October twilight by the road-side, with a shawl 
over her head. 

‘* Doeshe? Poor little fellow!” returned Miss 
Morey, bending her pretty chestnut head from 
the open wagon, where she sat tucked in under 
a buffalo-robe. ‘‘ His mother has always made 
auch a companion of him, he must miss her ter- 
ribly.” 

“* Yes,” replied Mrs. Gooding, folding her shaw] 
closer about her throat; ‘‘I expect so. He is 
still—Tommy was always still; bat he feels it. 
I happened upon him in the wash-room this 
morning, and he was there, sitting on a coal-hod, 
erying as hard as he could cry. But when he 
came back in the sitting-room he was so quiet 
you wouldn’t hardly know as he sensed his loss.” 

“Poor little fellow!” repeated Miss Morey, 
gathering up the reins, ‘You don't know, do 
you, what Mr. Dale means to do?” 

“Break up housekeeping, I expect. I un- 
derstand Tommy's aunt Lightbody has offered 
to take him, and Mr. Dale will board with his 
sister Peaslee, likely.” 

“Tommy's aunt Lightbody? Let's see; she 
lives over in Harefield, I believe.” 

“Yes, she that was Clementina Dale. She is 
a real kind, clever woman, I've been told, and 
her husband is quite forehanded. He was a 
widower, when she married him, with one child. 
So they won’t need to feel the expense of ‘Tom- 
my’s bringing up. Dear me! this is a world of 
changes. Ride out and see us, Jane, as often as 
you can, I expect I shall feel dreadful lone- 
some, Mrs. Dale was such a good neighbor.” 

‘* Yes,” said Jane Morey, ‘‘and she was the 
making of her husband. But there, Mrs, Good- 
ing, I won't keep you standing in the cold.” 

So she drove away in the falling twilight, and 
Mrs. Gooding went home to make biscuits for tea. 
Each grave and overshudowed by the brooding 
presence of death ; but yet not as though the sun 
had become black as sackcloth of hair, and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their 
places, The hand had not been put out to touch 
their bone and their Jesh. 

The next day after his mother’s funeral little 
‘Tommy went to his aunt Clementina’s, drag- 

ging hi grief likeachain. Every thing was new 
to him at Harefield—the ferry-boat crossing the 
quiet river, the green bluff keeping guard over 








it, and the one long street running straight to a 
guide-board, then curving slowly around a cor- 
ner. Bat stranger than dil was the new home, 
with Aunt Clementina buzzing about like a good- 
natured bumble-bee, looking after every thing, 
from the shingles on the house-top to the horse 
in its stall, and full of well-meant sweetness as a 
honey-com, 

“Come right here, Ednetta, and get acquaint- 
ed with this new cousin in « minute,” said she, 
leading forward her step-daughter—a fair, dark- 
eyed girl. ‘He is going to live with us, and be 
your brother.” 

Ednetta hung back, partly from shyness, part- 
ly from pride. 

“Come, let’s see! Don’t you want to give 
him one of your picture-books and part of your 
wa’nuts?” persisted Aunt Lightbody, who could 
never wait for her chickens to break their own 
shells. 

‘*No, ma'am,” answered Ednetta, drawing 
away; ‘I don't know as I do.” 

‘*Why! Iam surprised! Don’t you know 
poor little Cousin Tommy has just lost his mother, 
and hasn't got any home; so we are going to 
give him part of ours?” 

“T don’t care,” replied Ednetta, slipping out 
of the room. 

“Shell come around all right by-and-by. 
That is only her way, and you will be the best 
friends ever was yet. We are ail sorry for you,” 
continued Aunt Lightbody, in a tone soothing as 
a slippery-elm poultice. ‘* Here, don’t you want 
a gingerbread cookie?” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” answered Tommy, his 
lips trembling a little as he stooped to stroke the 
great mottled cat that was stretched on the rug 
before the fire. 

The cat had a brass collar around his neck, 
and beside him was a little dog, decorated with 
blue ribbons. 

‘*Do you like cats?” asked Aunt Lightbody. 
‘That cat’s name is Captain, and the dog is 
Pink. Ednetta rather claims Captain, and I 
guess your uncle Paul will have to give Pinkie 
to you.” 

A quick little smile flashed over Tommy's face, 
bringing a look like his mother into his $ 
and just then Ednetta came back, and stood on 
the opposite side of the fire-place. 

“*Do you like dogs?” said she, curling her 
small lips. ‘‘I hate them.” 

‘Oh, I’m sure Ednetta doesn’t mean what 
she says,” interposed Aunt Lightbody, quickly. 
“She is very fond of Pinkie ; aren’t you, dear?” 

Aunt Lightbody was as transparent as a gob- 
let of distilled water, and understood Ednetta, 
with her pretty waywardness and haughty lan- 
guor, as little as she did the habits of the alba- 
tross, 

It was so now, as the children stood at oppo- 
site sides of the wide fire-place, with Captain 
and Pink between them; and it was the same 
when they had grown far through girlhood and 
boyhood into the estate of man and woman. In 
all these fleeting, fleeing years her heart grew no 
narrower and her worldly wisdom no wider, and 
she kept continually getting in the way of her 
own elbows, and doing the best to frustrate her 
own plans. 

Meantime Ednetta grew softer-eyed and fair- 
er-cheeked fear by year. Her chin was perfect 
in its dimpled curves, and her hair was full of 
kinks and tangles, enough to entrap hearts much 
more obtuse than the simple one that looked out 
through the tender, womanish eyes of Tommy. 
And still they held for each other an attraction 
half made up of repulsions and contradictions. 
‘They were never long at peace when together, 
and never long at peace when aj 

“Ednetta,” said Mrs. Lightbody, on a spring 
morning, ‘‘aren’t you a mind to make some 
mince-pies?_ You know Tommy thinks there is 
nothing equal to your mince-pies.” 

‘Tommy was coming home that day from a 
term’s teaching in Weatherston Academy. It 
had been his first long absence, and Mrs. Light- 
body was up to her eyes and her elbows in flour, 
and full to overflowing of joyous expectation. 

““We want to show the dear boy we are ever 
80 glad to see him, you know,” she continued, 
reaching down a blue earthen coffee-pot full of 
raisins. 

Ednetta had a stirring-spoon in her hand, and 
was, indeed, in the very act of peeping into the 
jar of potted-down mince-meat, when Mr. 
Lightbody spoke. But now she immediately pat 
on the lid. 

“I think I will fry some dongh-nuts, sweetened, 
with raisins and cinnamon in,” said she, with a 
flashing remembrance of ‘Tommy’s especial dis- 
like to them. 

‘Do you think so?” returned Mrs. Lightbody, 
a dash of disappointment in her tone. But her 
loving heart comforted itself directly. ‘‘ Oh, 
well,” thought she, ‘‘ J’ make the pies, and not 
let on that Ednetta didn’t do it—I wonder why 
it is,” she continued, aloud, “‘ that you and Tom- 
my don’t seem to agree any better? It is plain 
to be seen he sets every thing by you, too. I 
can't understand it, I am sure. We would all 
be glad to have you two friends.” 

Ednetta shook her curls and tossed the dimple 
im uex c.:in, whereat Mrs, Lightbody sighed. But 
Mrs. Lightbody’s sighs were never more melan- 
choly than the blowing of the west wind over a 
bed of clove-carnations. 

“Tam sorry you can't be. We are all sorry. 
And like enough you'll change your mind yet. 
We'll hope so,” said she, cheerfuily. 

‘The dimple went higher yet, and in about a 
minute Ednetta said, ‘ Angenora Winterton 
wants me to go home with her to-night.” 

“Oh, now, Netta, seems as if I wouldn't go 
off the first night of poor Tommy's coming home. 
It will look as though you didn't care about see- 
ing him,” protested Mrs, Lightbody. 

“*So I suppose,” returned Ednetta, fastening 
a button-rose among her curls, 
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Thus when Tommy came through the gate 
under the elm-tree, just at the robins’ lullaby 
hour, he saw only his aunt Lightbody standing 
in the double doorway, clapping her hands and 
smiling a loving welcome. His eyes ran over 
and beyond her, and to each of the windows. 

‘*She isn’t here, Ednetta isn’t,” said Aunt 
Lightbody, at once. “ Angenora Winterton 
coaxed her home with her; and you muu.. wke 
Dobbin and go for her to-morrow.” 

“Did Ednetta say so?” asked Ton.my, eagerly. 

“She will be expecting you,” urned Aunt 
Lightbody, evasively. ‘‘ Now com right straight 
in and have some of the supper se was busy all 
the morning baking up for you.” 

Tommy's spirits rose like an Incia rubber ball, 
and he laid his hand, with a moticn like a caress, 
on Ednetta's pot of musk, that was his own par- 
ticular aversion. 

‘“What have you concluded about trying to 
get more learning?” questioned M.s. Lightbody, 
when, with a deal of rattling aud chiuking, she 
had given him twice too much sugar in his tea, 
and twice too much honey for his bread. 

“T have concluded to give up college, and get 
along with what education I can pick up here 
and there,” Tommy replied. “You know, 
Aunt Lightbody, father bast got his money 
back on his fountain-pen, and 4o be can’t pay me 
what he borrowed—" 

““Well, now, I do think that is a shame!” 
broke in Aunt Lightbody, with her mouth full 
of plum preserves. ‘‘ Austin has no right to use 
up your money, as well as his own, on his folde- 
rols. Hasn't got it back! He has never got it 
back in one identical case; and you oughtn’t to 
give him any more. No sort of use—don’t do 
him any good, and nobody else.” 

“Father has got an invention nearly perfect- 
ed now that he is sure there is money in,” said 
Tommy. ‘It isanew kind of mowing-machine. 
And he says the best ju: both machinists and 
farmers, tell him he has hit it this time, and no 
mistake.” 

“* And all he wants to make you and him in- 
dependently rich,” put in Uncle Lightbody, who 
sat eating Brown bread and pickles, ‘‘ is the loan, 
for a few months, of your last quarter's pay. He 
thinks, too, he may need the interest due you 
from that property of your mother’s.” 

“Yes, Sir; so he said,” answered Tommy, 
looking up in surprise. 

“<That is what I supposed. The fools are not 
all dead yet. Wife, hand me the mustard.” 

When Uncle Lightbody called for the mustard 
the family always understood there was no more 
to be said. Accordingly, they finished their 
cream biscuits and custard-pie without another 
word. : : 

“And now,” said Aunt Lightbody, the next 
morning, ‘‘ pears to me you'd better go right after 


Ednetta first thing after breakfast. Hadn't he, 
father ?” 
“‘H’m! Will she be ready, do you think ?” 


asked Uncle Lightbody, looking at the mustard- 

it. 
‘<T don’t know why not,” returned his wife. 
“*T shouldn't be surprised if she is sitting at the 
window, looking out for you, ‘'ommy, and been 
there some time.” 

But when ‘Tommy and Dobbin drew up before 
the old Winterton mansion there was only An- 
genora Winterton, out planting touch-me-nots 
and bachelor’s-buttons under “the kitchen win- 

iow. . 

‘*Dear me, Tommy, is that you?” she cried. 
“Come for Ednetta, haven't you? ‘Too bad! 
Bhs and brother Silas are taking a horseback 
ride,” 

At the name of Silas Winterton Tommy felt a 
heavy pain just under his watch-pocket. Silas 
Winterton was a young lawyer. He had been 
through college, and taken the first honors in 
his class, He wore a diamond pin and lilac 
kids, and his hands never smelled of the stable. 

“* How soon will they be back ?” asked Tommy. 

“Who knows? I'm sure J don’t,” returned 
Angenora, gayly. ‘‘Silas is to drive Ednetta 
home this evening; so I suppose they will be 
here some time in the course of the day. Come 
in, won't you, any how? Grandmother will be 
glad to see you.” 

But Tommy had no appetite for grandmothers 
just then; nor even for the sunny, blue-eyed 
beauty of Miss Angenora. He drew up his rein 
with a feeling as though there was a dead robin 
under his vest. 

‘*Ts that so? Silas Winterton! Well, to be 
sure! We are all sorry for you,” said Aunt 
Lightbody, when Tommy had explained why he 
came home alone. ‘‘ But it may all come out 
right yet. I wouldn’t be discouraged. It is al- 
ways darkest before day, they tell us,” she con- 
tinued, bringing out a plate of the pie Ednetta 
did not make, by way of comfort. 

But Tommy had no more appetite for pie than 
he had for grandmothers. 

«That is a very unsatisfactory saying,” he re- 
turned ; ‘‘ for who ever knows when it is dark- 
est?” 

Darkest or not, Tommy's morning began to 
dawn at the first glimpse of Ednetta’s scarlet 
shawl. It always did. And when she touched 
his hair with her hand with a sort of mute ten- 
derness, the dead robin under his vest awoke 
and broke into singing, even though she was at 
that very moment looking at Silas Winterton 
with a smile, stately and sweet and full of sun- 
shine—or so it seemed ; but in reality the sun- 
ny smile was stricken through and through with 
shadow, and sadder than a passing bell. 

The fact was, Ednetta had expected some- 
thing that had not happened—something that 
had come again and again as far as the young 
lawyer's eyes, but no farther. So now, with 
proud disdain of her own heart and its vain fan- 
cies, she was smiling a good-by not only to him, 
but to much that bad been herself up to that in- 
stant, 
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As she turned around with her hand still on 
Tommy’s hair, and the smile still on her lips, 
Mrs. Lightbody called to her from within. 

“Is it an understood thing between you and 
the Squire?” she said. 

“*T don’t know what you mean!” replied 
Ednetta, frigidly. 

““You must be the only one that don’t. We 
have all seen what Silas’s mind is. And I am 
sure he is a very likely young man, and one you 
can’t find any fault with,” returned Mrs. Light- 
body, whose sympathetic heart was ready to 
overflow in any direction. ‘‘ Though, to be snre,” 
she continued, ‘‘it would have pleased us better 
if you and Tommy here could have mado up & 
match together.” 

‘Don't, mother!” said Ednetta, with a little 
shiver that went throngh Tommy like a needle 
ofice. Then she walked off as stately and stiff 
as a marble statue. 

“©The dear child! I don’t know why it is, but 
I can never seem to get her confidence," said 
Mrs. Lightbody, regretfully. ‘‘ Suppose you ask 
her about it, Tommy; she may be more free 
with you.” 

“T think not, Aunt Clementina. You know 
it annoys Ednetta to be questioned,” replied 
Tommy, taking up his Greek Grammar. 

Mrs. Lightbody sighed another of her west 
wind sighs, and went off to the pantry to arrange 
for a breakfast that should on the morrow set 
every thing straight. 

But morning and breakfast came, and still 
things did not seem quite right. Ednetta was 
still intangible, and Tommy studied Greek all 
the time he was not plowing the garden. There 
was evidently a twist somewhere that batter- 
cakes, buttered and sugared, and cut like a pie, 
couldn't straighten. Nor even a dinner of salt- 
ed lamb, stewed in cream, with dandelion greens 
for a relish, and apple-slump by way of dessert. 
Dear Aunt Lightbody was at her wit's end, and 
Uncle Lightbody ate mustard till he was nearlr 
ready to turn into a sandwich. 

«What can we think of for supper that will 
be good ?” she asked, contemplatively, as soon 
ag the dinner dishes. were washed. ‘‘ There! I 
wonder if I couldn't make an apple short-cnke 
to taste as my mother’s used to! And we'll have 
some shirred eggs; they will be new. What do 
you say to that, Ednetta?” 

‘** Nice,” replied Ednetta, who was cutting the 
blighted leaves from her orange-tree, and hadn't 
heard a word. 

Pretty soon Tommy, who was planting pota- 
toes, saw her coming down the garden walk with 
a box of plants in her hand. 

“Come and help me set out my verbenas,” 
said she. 

Tommy dropped his potatoes and went, and just 
then Silas Winterton drove by with a lady, lift- 
ing his hat courteously as he passed. 

The sight of him seemed to melt the impalpn- 
ble ice about Ednetta, like an April sun. She 
grew gay and sweet and almost tender. And 
as for ‘Tommy, who was as ready to respond to 
her moods as thistle-down to the wind, he was on 
the tenth wave at once. 

«My short-cake went to the right spot,” said 
Mrs. Lightbody, with a nod of self-gratulation. 
“Tl remember that.” 

But nothing half as innocent as apple short- 
cake had cleared up the atmosphere. It was sim- 
ply a fit of pique and discouragement on the part 
of Ednetta, who was the fumily barometer. And 

jique had taken the form of so much that was 
fovely and gracious that, before Tommy was 
aware, his whole heart was drawn out through 
his lips as well as his eyes. And quite to his 
surprise as well as joy, Ednetta took the offered 
heart, and in its place gave him a simple gold 
ring. Nota fair exchange, bat Tommy was too 
dazzled to know that. He walked around for 
days, looking at it, and saying in his great happi- 
ness, ‘‘Is it J?” He made himself dyspeptic 
eating dough-nuts; he made himself faint wearing 
musk in his button-hole; and would hardly have 
thought it too much to give her his head in a 
charger if the dameel had asked for it. 

“Tt does seem good to see you two so happily 
allied,” said Aunt Lightbody, who was preparing 
to celebrate the engagement by a supper of hot 
gingerbread. ‘‘I thought I'd put a flea in Ed- 
hetta’s ear about that young Winterton fellow, 
and I've made out full as well as I expected.” 

Alas! such blessedness was too pure for this 
mixed-up world. Refore many days Ednetta 
began to mope and let the pies burn, And this 
time apple short-cake was all in vain. Even cin- 
namon rolls and vinegar candy did not arouse 
her, and Mrs. Lightbody was in despair. 

“*Netta had a letter one day. That seemed 
to be the first heginning of it, near as I can make 
out. Do you know any thing about a letter, 
Tommy ?” 

No, Tommy knew nothing abont a letter; 
but his heart sunk ‘full forty fathoms deep” at 
thought of one, and he hurried off to find Ed- 
netta. He found her training the Madeira-vine 
she had kept in the honse all winter, out about 
the side portico. And as he came npon her un- 
aware, he was startled to sce the look of silent 
misery in her face. 

‘“What is the matter, Netta dear? What is 
it abont a letter?” he began at ance. 

Ednetta started at the sound of his voice, and 
en expression almost of loathing came into her 
face. But she did not speak, and after an in- 
stant drew a daintily perfumed and embossed 
note from her pocket, and gave it to him without 
looking up. 

Tommy opened the note, and read it twice, 
with n quiet face. It was from Silas Winterton, 
and told, in delicate violet ink, the tardy story of 
his love, 

“Do you wish it had come sooner, Netta?” 
asked Tommy, gently. ‘‘Don't you know me 
well enough to be sure I don’t want what belongs 
to somebody else? You must write to Silas just 
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us you would if you had not promised me. I 
prefer you should.” 

A gloom suddenly lifted from Ednetta’s face, 
and bending forward with a quick impulse, she 
kissed Tommy’s forehead, and said, “‘ You are 
twice as good as I am, Tommy. Now I don’t 
hate you.” 

With this sorry bit of comfort Tommy went 
away, and with him went away Ednetta’s good 
angel. 

e Pommy is splendid after all,” said she, in 
her thoughts, twisting the delicate vine the wrong 
way. ‘He is a hundred times better tempered 
than Silas, ‘That is why I always liked to plague 
him, because I could get him over it so easy. 
I've a great mind,” she continued, feeling the easy 
coquetry of a cat with her paw upon a mouse, 
“to try Silas a litle. He deserves some fright 
for being so slow.” 

Accordingly, when Silas called that evening, 
she met him with pensive sweetness. And when 
he asked why she had not answered his letter, she 
looked more pensive and more sweet, and said: 
“Oh, Silas, why did yon not write that letter 
one day sooner? I had just premised Tommy.” 

‘The color flickered and flamed in her check, 
and there was a little tremble in her voice that 
ought to have made a man ready to fight a duel 
for her if necessary. But Silas only said, with 
discor emphasis, ‘‘Is that so?” And just 
then Aunt Lightbody came in with some glasses 
of spruce-beer on a little japanned waiter. 

‘*How is your grandmother these days? I 
really wish you would bring her over to see us,” 
she began. ‘‘She and I used to set a good deal 
by one another when we were girls together. I 
wonder if she remembers that time when Eben 
Long asked for her company home from spell- 
ing-school, and she picked up an old broomstick 
that happened to be lying there in the path, and, 
said she, ‘There is something for you to walk 
with, if you can’t go alone.’ Such a laugh as that 
raised! For Eben was a contrairy, or’nary fel- 
low, and his money was all he had to commend 
him in this world or the next. So it didn’t come 
hard to us to see him put down a little.” 

When the tide of old memories once began to 
flow from Mrs. Lightbody’s affluent brain, it 
never turned till brought up by some rock. So 
to-night, one story suggested another, until at 
last there was a knock at the door; a messen- 
ger came to say Grandmother Winterton was 
taken ill, and Silas was needed. 

‘Let us know if we can do any thing,” said 
Ednetta, with as much clinging in the clasp of 
her hand as the first twirl in a grape tendril, and 
looting her good-by with longing regret in her 
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Then Bilas Winterton disappeared in the blos- 
som-scented, moonlit evening, and came back 
no more. 

Morning after morning Ednetta polished the 
old-fashioned brass knocker till it shone like a 
glow-worm, and sre after evening she tied 
up her hair with Silas’s favorite blue ribbons, and 
sat, careless and sweet, waiting and listening. 
But day was piled upon day, like stones upon 
@ cairn, and nobody came but one-eyed Miller 
and bis little old peddler’s cart full of well-mean- 
ing rubbish. Oh i There was Mrs. Tinkle- 
paugh’s grandchild, who came, as she did every 

ear, with a plate and a silver ninepenny-piece to 

uy half a pound of honey for her grandmother. 
‘The same plate and the same piece of silver, for 
Tommy made a dent in it once on purpose to 
know. 

“Oh la, child! Idon’t want your money. Your 

Imother is very welcome, I am sure. Tell 

er she must to get up and see us some of 

these pleasant days,” said Aunt Lightbody, in 
her accustomed formula. 

Grandmother Winterton rallied from her at- 
tack; that Ednetta heard; but beyond this the 
Winterton family might have been swallowed up 
with Korah, for Angenora was away visiting an 
aunt at the far West. Until at lust it was one- 
eyed Miller's time to come on his monthly beat 


in. 

“Any thing you are out on to-day in my 
line?” he asked, without getting off his cart. 

**Good-day, Mr. Miller,” replied Mrs. Light- 
body, briskly, coming to the door, and looking as 
though she had four eyes. ‘You haven't got a 
skimmer, I suppose?” 

“‘Skimmer! Yes I have got a skimmer, too,” 
replied the peddler, in an aggrivved tone. ‘‘ Miss 
Nash, her husband just bid off one to a vandoo ; 
a’most a new one, and she hadn't meant he 
should, ‘cause she’s got two a'ready. So I took 
it, and gin her a squash that I got up here in the 
meadows to pay fora mop. There!” 

“« That is jast the thing I wanted, Mr. Miller. 
Could I make a trade with you for it, and pay in 
dried apple 2?” said Aunt Lightbody. 

‘Le's see your apple,” rejuined Mr. Miller. 
‘*You’ve heerd the news, I suppose?” he con- 
tinued, as she came after a minute with the apple 
in a linen pillow-case. ‘‘'The great wedding they 
are making such a fuss about up to Gravesley?” 

“No! Who are the folks? Any body I 
know ?” 

““ Why, yes, you oughter. Dr. Collins's daugh- 
ter and that young Silas Winterton. I thought 
one spell Ednetta here would get him.” 

Ednetta, who sat by the open window, with a 
blue bow over her left ear, flushed like a snow- 
drift touched by sunset; but she did not deign 
even to lift her eyelids when Mrs. Lightbody flut- 
tered in, fanning herself with the skimmer, and 
repeating the news. 

“*T wasn’t expecting it, but I guess it is a good 
match. We'll hope so,” said she, comfortably. 

Ednetta made no remark ; but going to her 
room presently. she burned all her blue ribbons, 
and put on scarlet—which was much more be- 
coming. 

‘That evening at-the tea-table Tommy Dale an- 
nounced that he had accepted a situation as book- 
keeper and confidential clerk in a wholesale bard- 








ware store in the city. Sohe went away, and for 
months did not once come home. He wrote often, 
speaking of Ednetta with careless regard, just as 
he did of Dobbin, and the peacock, and olo Mrs. 
‘Tinklepaugh’s rheumatism. 

And then, presently, the man having r‘sen in 
him, the woman rose in her. As soon as she 
found she couldn’t have him, she wanted him. 
So she began to mope and let the pies burr again; 
and when Tommy came home upon a [hanks- 
giving she looked more like a pink snow. drift than 
ever—as cold and white and rose-tintrd. 

‘“*T'm worried about Ednetta,” said Aunt 
Lightbody, who was broiling chicken, with Tom- 
my to hand the salt and butter.  ‘‘ She don’t eat 
her victuals us she used to; and either she isn’t 
well or something is on her mind. I wish you 
would have a talk with her, and find out which it 
is, for I don't know but she ought to be taking 
medicine.” 

For a moment Ednetta, who was sitting by the 
stove-pipe in her room above the kitchen, heard 
no sound from below but the crackling of the 
coals and the rattle of Mrs. Lightbody's knife and 
fork, as she turned the chicken and dabbed it 
with butter. Then Tommy spoke. 

“* This is 8 plump bird,” snid he, 
of old Topknot's brood ?” 

Not to be worth so much as a passing remark ! 
Ednetta did not wait to hear any thing more, but 
going in a dark closet, where there was nothing 
but two trunks and a pile of bedding, she put her 
head down on a goose-feather pillow, that fluffed 
about her face as though with a sort of inanimate 
sympathy, and cried as if June had touched the 
snow-drift at last, When she appeared down 
stairs her face was like a ‘‘ rose newly washed in 
a shower,” for Ednetta always seemed to grow 
handsomer for it, whatever she did. 

‘A daughter of she that was Jane Morey,” 
Aunt Lightbody was saying. ‘I don’t suppose 
you rémember her; but she and your mother 
were great knit-ups. She is visiting now at her 
aunt Duane’s, and she seems like a right pretty 
girl, with her mother’s curls and red cheeks. I 
will invite her over to tea. Or we will make a 
little evening party—just ask a few in. I am 
satisfied she would please you, and I shall fecl 
batter about you, Tommy, to ree you well mar- 
ried.” 

There are rare moments when the dull win- 
dows of the body seem to open, and the ‘anoint- 
ed eye” may look through and catch a glimpse 
of the luminous, transfigured soul within—just 
a token of what it will be when clothed upon 
with immortality. This moment came uncon- 
sciously to Ednetta as she paused with her hand 
on the mde latch of the stairway door; and 
‘Tommy, looking up, saw through the folds of 
pride and coynetry and eself-disdain that wi 
in her heart like the petals of arose. There was 
no need of words to say what neither of them 
would ever have said in words; but instantly 
they knew life was for them both another thing. 

“I wonder,” said Mrs. Lightbody, as she 
scraped up the plates after breakfast, ‘‘ I haven't 
thought of bruifed chicken before. There is no- 
thing like it for a delicate appetite, and I haven't 
seen Ednetta look sv much like herself for weeks 
as she does now. I am so glad she relished it.” 

Instead of arching her mouth and looking like 
Pygmalion’s statue before it awoke, Ednetta 
only laughed and blushed in a human way, as 
she said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, that chicken was do- 
licious, I am all right now.” 

When the time of the swarming of bees had 
come again Tommy Dale and Ednetta were mar- 
ried. 

‘* The dear children!” said Aunt Lightbody, 
with a triumphant sigh, as she whisked the eggs 
for the twelfth kind of wedding-cake; ‘they 
hardly knew their own minds; but I brought it 
about at last!” 
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SUNDAY EVENING IN A 
SUABIAN VILLAGE. 
See illustration on page 73. 


ff Russ agreeable picture which our engraving 
represents will commend itself to the feel- 
ings and tastes of those who love a romantic idyl 
of pestoral life. ‘They may have dreamed of 
seeking it and seeing it, one day or other, in some 
peaceful abode of an innocent yet intelligent peo- 
ple, not too much oppressed with toil and cares 
for the occasional enjoyment of a gay and social 
hour! 
But where to find that happiest spot below? 


It is doubtful if the peasantry of any country in 
Europe answer this description. acing, in- 
deed, is nowhere abvolutely unknown; but in 
some places, and with some classes, it is an af- 
fair of too much ceremony, luxurious pomp, and 
etiquette, with others, probably, of too much 
rade and coarse dissipation, to resemble Gold- 
smith’s delightful reminiscence (perhaps an im- 
aginary one) of the French rustic party for whom 
his flute made such acceptable music when 
“*the traveler” stopped on his pedestrian jour- 
ney through their fertile land: 

How often have I led th: rtive choir, 
secmegts ae eae! 
And, freshened from the wave, the ephyr flew; 
‘And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still 
Bat mocked all time, and marred the dancers’ oklll, 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetf the passing hour. 

Those people were the Freneh peasantry of a hun- 
dred years ago, just before their terrible social 
and political Revolution. The scenes and actions 
which are being performed, in these very days, 
“beside the murmuring Loire,” are dreadfully 
unlike such as our amiable poet describes; as 
different as *‘ Sweet Auburn,” before the eviction 
of its cotters, from the actual state of any Irish 
village known to have existed since ‘‘ Malrc 
wore the collar of gold” in that long-suffering isl- 


“Ts it one 





and of Evin. ‘The country folk have sometimes 
danced on Sundays and holidays, or in harvest- 
time gatherings of an evening; but have they 
often been sincerely happy and purely, innocent- 
ly merry? If so, may they soon again be en- 
abled to throng the village green, with hearts as 
light and feet as nimble as in ‘‘the good old 
times!” We think of the present bloody con- 
fiicts of Frenchmen and Germans “‘ beside the 
murmuring Loire,” and our minds travel away 
quite out of France, into that other country of 
the Continent, whence some of the invading sol- 
diery have marched to perform the hideous work 
of slaughter and havoc, at the bidding of kings 
and statesmen. It is in that region of South 
Germany, including the vine-covered hills of the 
Neckar, and the pleasantest parts of Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden, which keeps the old Suabian 
name and nature, that the artist has located his 
group of gladsome maidens seated together in 
waiting for their partners at the Sunday-evening 
dance. German girls and young fellows, if not 
in Prussia, join Suabia, in Bavaria, and in Aus- 
tria, can still enjoy a dance as freely as the French 
used to do. We only hope it will not be long 
before the King of Prussia allows the jolly boys 
of his Suabian contingent forces to go back to 
their fair companions on the village green, when 
the labors and pastimes of peace shall be resumed 
both in Germany and France. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TE recent resolution passed in Congress an- 
thorizing the appointment of commission- 
era to visit the island of San Domingo, and re- 
port on the condition and resources of that coun- 
try, haa awakened much interest in the public 
mind. If Dominica is to be annexed to the United 
States, a brief review of geographical and his- 
torical facts may not be amiss. The island of 
Santo Domin; r, as it is often called, the isl- 
and of Hayti—is one of the largest and most 
beantiful of the West Indies, being nearly four 
hundred miles long in its longest part, and not 
far from one hundred and sixty miles wide. It 
is divided into two republics, Dominica and 
Hayti, the exact boundaries of each never having 
been definitely settled ; but the former controls 
about seventeen thousand square miles, embrac- 
ing the eastern portion of the island. 6 popn- 
lation is about one hundred and forty thousand. 
The political sti les of San Domingo have 
been numerous. It was recognized as an inde- 
pondent republic by France and Great Britain 
about 1845. The climate is salubrious, and the 
soll exceedingly fertile. Cabinet woods abound 
in the island, and the most luscious fruits, and 
the richest flowering plants. The mineral re- 
sources of the country include gold, silver, pla- 
tina, copper, iron, and tin; also marble, anti- 
mony, rock-sult, and numerous other valuable 
substances. “When the three commissioners re- 
am from their visit we may expect intcresting 
\ctalls. 





It is stated that since the completion of Roth- 
ermel’s great picture of the “ Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” a curious discovery has been made; 
namely, that there is no room iv the Capitol at 
Harrisburg large enough to contain it. 





Four Eyptian students have recently entered 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beyroot, having 
come from five hundred miles up the Nile. 


A ead practical joke was played upon a young 
wife who was carrying food to her husband on 
the Paris ramparts. She was suddenly told in 
sport that her husband had been killed by the 

russians. She fell, and went into a lethargic 
state, from which even her husband, who soon 
went to her, could not rouse her; and she died 
in a few hours. 





Tron wire is now mado as fine as hair, and we 
understand that it is cly used in the manu- 
facture of hair jewelry. is doubtless satis- 
factory to purchasers if they understand it; but 
if tine wire were substituted for ine hair 
supplied to the jeweler, one might most justly 
complain. 

Hempstead Plains has been converted into the 
“Garden City.” By the direction of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart the land has been prepared for build- 
ing, the city Is all laid out, and about twenty 
houses will be erected this season. The design 
of Mr. Stewart's scheme js to offer to those un- 
able to live well in the city a pleasant home 
within easy reach of city work, at such a cost 
that persons of modcrate incomes can avail 
thomselves of it. 

Sometimes from the lips of little ones there 
come such words of wisdom that it Is worth while 
to listen to them and treasure them up. We 
know a little fellow, not far from five years old, 
whose father is a clergyman, and the child some- 
times amuses himeelf by playin “church.”? One 
Sunday he got his little chair and table and 
books, and commenced bis service, content to 
have only the partial attention of the other 
children who were in the room. After singing 
a hymn, the boy began his sermon, his words 
apparently bein; ested in part by the pic- 
tures in his book, and by what he saw about him 
in the room. A lady in the family chanced to 
overhear him, and took “verbatim” notes, as 
follows: 

“You must be good. You mustn't be naughty 
or wicked. You must be good. You must go 
to heaven. You mustn’t be afraid in the darl 
You mustn't cry. You mustn’t kill any udder 
man. You must be a good boy. You mustn’t 
do any thing to any boy when he does something 
bad to yon. You must come right away from 
him. You must just kiss him, and not look at 
him any more. You mustn't go by any naughty 
boy. You musta’t whip any horse what isn't 
running away. You must be kind to horses, 
You must do what your mudder tells you. You 
mustn't steal raisins. Supposing you area baby, 

you mustn’tcry. Youmustlaugh. Youmustn't 
hit any body. If you are a boy, you must be 
flegant. You mustn't stcal flowers in any udder 
body’s garden. Supposing you know a lady— 


Mies Lizzie—you mustn’t fake any of her flow- - 


ers withoutasking. Babicsmustnevercry. Men 
must never be drunken; and boys must never be 








wicked ; and dogs must never bite a man; and 
& tish must—don’t kick—a fish don’t walk— 
what does it do?” And here a little break oc- 
curred in the discourse, in reflecting upon the 
duties of atish; so we will end our notes, which 
we have given believing that the little sermon 
contains more good lessons than many which 
are listened to svery Bandey, and that it will be 
of some interest mothers of other small 
preachers. 





Near Calistoga, California, there is a petrified 
forest, embracing about ten acres, All the trecs 
are in astate of complete petrifaction. Most of 
them have fallen to the ground, but a few are still 
standing. They comprise red-wood, madrone, 
manzanita, and oak, and contain specimens clev- 
en fect in circumference. The petrifaction of 
the fir species is the most pleasing in appearance. 
The pitch layers have formed into beautiful 
quartz crystals, and are reatly handsome orna- 
ments. Savans say that the forest standing was 
ages ago immersed in water, and that the petri- 
faction took place while so immersed. few 
weeks ago one of these petrified trees hoving 
been split open,a live creature, about two inches 
long, and resembling a lizard, jamped out. B 
counting the layers in which It was embedded, St 
Qj peared that the tree was five hundred years 
old when it began to petrify. 


The acronaut, Mr. Glaisher, has madea curious 
discovery. In his aerial voyages he has noticed 
that the voice of a woman is audible at the height 
of about two miles, while a man’s voice has never 
been heard higher than a mile! 





An ineh of poetry, from a fore! er, tells 
about the truth concerning the ere 


“Inch by inch, and day b; 
Beleapdores Paris wastes ane 


\gaered is wastes aw! 
‘And hunger rings the silent lenell 
Of hearts that Moltke can not quell; 


While Saxon and Bavarian meet 

To crawl and cringe at Prassia’s fect, 
And lay their puny honors down 

To garland an imperial crown.” 





There is already a great scarcity of coal in 
Germany, which, of course, must increase. It 
arises from the want of labor in the mines, caused. 
by the war levics. 

It is catimated that about $30,000 is the cost 
of the amusements in this city every night dur- 
ing the season. Of course this is not the aver- 
age sum the year round; yet it is probable that. 
$ San annually expended is not less than 

7,000,000. 





A flickerin; ght is very trying to the eyes. 
The reason of this is that the eye has the power 
of adapting itself to the amount of light received 
by it; and when rapidly recurring demands for 
the exercise of this power are made, the faculty 
is fatigued by the excessive exertion. A com- 
mon gas flame is generally unsteady; an Argand 


“bummer is a great improvement upon it, and a 


German student-lamp, 60 called, is even better. 





The variety of articles now made from India 
rubber is truly wonderful, as well as the amount 
of material consumed annually. There arc in 
America and Europe more than 150 manufac- 
tories of India rubber articles, employing somo 
500 operatives cach, and consuming more than 

),000 pounds of the gum per year. The busi- 
ness is constantly increasing, yet there scems 
little danger that the supply of gum will be ex- 
hausted. The belt of land around the globe, 500 
miles north and 500 miles south of the equator, 
abounds ju trees producing the gum of India 
rubber. They can be tapped, it is stated, for 
twenty successive seasons without injury; and 
the trees stand so close that one can gather the 
sap of eighty In a day, each treo yiel ne, on an 
average, three table-spoonfuls daily. Forty-three 
thousand of these trees have been counted in a 
tract of country thirty miles long by eight wide. 





The recent cold weather, and like severe snaps 
which doubtless are before us, will be borne 
more patiently if we consider how grateful will 
be the ice made when next midsummer comes. 
Every where the ice-storers are busy, and there 
is a prospect that there will be no special scar- 
city next season. a 

Charity is often bestowed in a careless or un- 

ious manner, which injures the feelings of 
the recipient more than it benefits him other- 
wise, For, although there are scores of coarse 
and hardened beggars, who make no attempt to 
work honestly for a living, there are thousands 
of needy ones, whose feelings are ss delicate as 
if they abounded In wealth. A beautiful story is 
told of Lamartine. One day a destitute author 
ealled upon him, and, after telling him his con- 


dition, begged the loan of some money. La- 
martine, much moved by his story, gave him the 
amount asked. He then conduc his visitor 


to the vestibule. As he opencd the street door 
the unfortunate author shivered fn his thin cont. 
Asudden idea struck Lamartine, and calling out, 
“Monsieur, you are forgetting your over-couat,”’ 
he quickly fook down an over-coat that was 
hanging in the passage, and assisted his necdy 
visitor ut it on with so much dexterity and 
ce that the poor man, quite overcome, did not 
‘now how to refuse a gitt which was 80 delicate- 
ly offered to him. 





Texas women manage their husbands fn a 
somewhat summary manner, if one may be taken 
as a sample of the whole. handsome woman 
recently rode into a village near Denton, went 
rapidly to a drinking-saloon, and singled out a 
fine-looking man among the crowd of drinkers. 
She ordered him to put down the glass which he 
was about to drain. He dashed down the glass 
and ran away; the lady followed, and finally cor- 
nered him in the billiard-room. She told him, 
in a firm, determined voice, that the place he 
was in and the course ne was pursuing would 
not answer for her husband; that he was wasting 
her property, and that she would no longer con- 
sent to be disgraced and impoverished him, 
She took his pistol from him, cocked it, and 
presented it at him, and told him he must leave 
or die. He concluded to leave. She marched 
him out as a prisoner of war to where his horso 
was hitched, ordered him to mount, and in afew 
minutes the two were leaving town, the wife 
riding in the rear of her capturcd lord, with his 
six-shiooter in her hand. 
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OLD LOVES. 


Louise, have you forgotten yet 
The corner of the flowery land— 
‘The ancient garden where we met, 
My hand that trembled in your hand? 
Our lips found words scarce sweet enough, 
As low beneath the willow-trees 
We sat—have you forgotten, love, 
Do you remember, Love Louise ? 


Marie, have you forgotten ye 

The loving barter that we made— 
The rings we changed, the suns that set, 

The wood fulfilled of song and shade? 
The fountains that were musical 

By many an ancient trysting-tree ; 
Marie, have you forgotten all, 

Do you remember, Love Marie? 


Christine, have you forgotten yet 
Your room, with scent and roses gay, 
My garret, near the sky ‘twas set, 
The April hours, the nights of May, 
The clear, calm nights; the stars above, 
That whispered—they were fairest seen 
With no cloud veil—remember, love, 
Do you remember, Love Christine ? 


Louise is married; and—well-a-day !— 
Marie a sadder road has ta’en; 
And pale Christine has passed away, 
In Southern suns to flower again. 
Ah me, for one and all of us! 
Marie, Christine, Louise forget ; 
Our bower of love is ruinous, 
And I alone remember yet. 


—__— 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 
See illustration on page 78. 


HROUGH the open doors come flocking a 
troop of children, grandchildren, nephews, 
nieces, cousins, and distant friends, eager to con- 
gratulate the aged couple, the hero and heroine 
of the evening, who have passed half a century 
side by side. Fifty years ago, in the flush of 
outh, they stood thus side by side, bride and 
bridegroors in very trath, ready to set out on 
their long journey. How much have they seen 
in that time! Revolutions enough in their own 
circle, doubtless—some have come and others 
gone; domestic joys and sorrows; friends lost 
and made; and through the whole, pleasure and 
pain so closely blended that it would be hard to 
tell which weighs heavier in the balance. And, 
abroad, what changes has this half century made! 
Empires overthrown ; sovereigns made and un- 
made; great men born and passed away—so 
many, indeed, that one grows almost dazed at 
the retrospect. But in this pretty picture the 
venerable bride and bridegroom see only the pres- 
ent; the grandchildren that cluster round them ; 
the matrons and mature men who will never be 
any thing but children to them; the familiar 
faces of the friends whom time has spared to con- 
gratulate them; and the lover-like youth and 
maiden yonder in the corner, who are evidently 
planning a possible golden wedding for them- 
selves. By-and-by, when the guests have de- 
parted, shadowy forms will rise from the ashes 
of the past, and the aged couple will catalogue 
those who are gone, and wish that they too might 
have lived to see the day, and wonder if, some- 
where unseen, they may not have mingled in the 
throng. 





THE STILL-ROOM PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


olden times no house—at least, no large 
house—in the country was without its still- 
room; that is, a room in which a still was kept 
at work, and all the processes of distillation car- 
ried on. Here the different perfumes used by 
the various members of the family—essences and 
flavorings for cookery, and also nostrums and 
medicines for the numerous ailments of the 
household and of the dependents in the surround- 
ing villnges—were concocted and kept in store. 
‘To this still-room the rosery and the herb-gar- 
den, which in those days was of large extent, 
contributed a great amount of the raw material, 
while the wild flowers of the fields and wood- 
lands were not overlooked when they were sup- 
posed to possess any healing or medicinal virtues, 
or to give any promise of yielding an agreeable 
ame. The still-room itself was looked upon 
as being under the especial charge of the house- 
keeper, whether the lady herself undertook that 
office, or whether she delegated the duties of it 
to some upper female servant in whom she could 
place confidence; and it furnished an agreeable 
occupation for the younger ladies of the house 
whenever it was a dull time for hunting and 
hawking, or whenever the state of the weather 
was such as to induce them to seek for some in- 
door amusement. Attached to the still-room 
there was generally one or more servants, called 
still-room maids, who collected, sorted, and pre- 
pared the various substances for distillation, at 
tended to the cleaning of the department, kept 
the still in proper order, and performed the va- 
rious menial offices which such operations would 
entail. 

‘We can readily imagine that these still-rooms 
must have been very important places, and that 
they were well calculated to afford an agreeable 
and healthful occupation to the ladies of the 
times, especially to the younger ladies, who could 
learn to extract scents and compound essences 
for themselves. They must also have served 
their purpose in enother way, for, having lab- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


oratory and store-house within their reach, they 
could indulge their taste in whatever they pleased 
without spending their money. It is not with- 
ont regret that we look upon the still-room as a 
thing of the past ;. in it might be spent by young 
ladies ofthe present day many an hour agreeably 
and with profit. Those who live in the country 
have the requisite materials for the most ex- 
quisite perfumes close within reach. The culti- 
vation of many of these forms an agreeable gar- 
dening amusement, while the work of distillation 
itself fosters the study both of botany and chem- 
istry. The distilling of perfumes is a very in- 
expensive pursuit, and it has often been a mat- 
ter of surprise to us that more attention is not 
paid in the present day to the home manufacture 
of them. 

For the benefit of our young readers, and in 
the hope that it may prove an amusement for 
their leisure hours, and at the same time enable 
them to save their money, we purpose, before we 
conclude this paper, to give them several easy 
recipes for scents or perfumes, both for their 
rooms and their persons, which they will have no 
difficulty in carrying out. Wherever aromatic 
plants abound, even among people in the lowest 
stage of civilization, we generally find that some 
means have been devised for extracting their es- 
sence, and that the natives are more or less fond 
of perfumes. 

A still is a very simple apparatus, and #0 in- 
expensive that one to answer all the purposes of 

tivate use and amusement may be purchased 
or a fow shillings; but even without the aid of 
a still it is an easy matter to extract the essence 
of flowers. Take any sweet-scented flowers you 
may choose, place them in layers in a clean 
earthen pot, and over each layer sprinkle fine 
salt. Repeat the process until the pot is filled, 
cover closely, and place the potin a cellar. Forty 
days after this, strain the essence from the whole 
through a crape by pressure; pat it into a clean 
glass bottle, and expose it six weeks to the rays 
of the sun and the evening dew to purify. One 
drop of this essence will be sufficient to scent a 
pint of water. Another mode: Gather sweet- 
scented flowers without stalks, put them into a 
jar three parts filled with olive or almond oil. 
After twenty-four hours turn them out upon a 
coarse cloth and squeeze all the oil from them. 
‘Throw away the old flowers, and ne the proc- 
ess with the same oil, but with h-gathered 
flowers, three or four times, according to the 
strength of the Perfume desired. The oil thas 
impregnated with the volatile essence of the flow- 
ers must be mixed with an equal quautity of 
rectified spirit, and shaken every day for a fort- 
night. It may then be poured off, when it will 
be found beautifully scented and fit for use. 

With the use of a still, essence of roses and 
lavender-water may be made as follows: 

Essence of Roses.—Take of clean, fresh-gath- 
ered damask-rose leaves four parts, and put them 
into a still with twelve parts of water. Distill 
off one-half, repeat the process, and when a suf- 
ficient quantity of liquid has been obtained, use 
it as water to fresh rose leaves, and continue this 
process until the quantity desired has been ob- 
tained. If carefally done, this essence is very 
powerfal. 

Lavender - Water.—Vick the lavender from its 
stalks, and to every pound put a quart of water 
in a cold still over a slow fire. Distill very slow- 
ly, and when finished clear out the still, put the 
lavender-water back again, and distill over again 
as slowly as before. This is double-distilled lav- 
ender-water, which will be found excellent. It 
roust be kept in bottles well corked. 

Apartments may be scented in several ways 
by pot pourri, for which there are many recipes. 
We give the following, as it is one of the best : 

Pot Pourri.—Ingredients : 2 pecks of damask- 
roses, buds and blossoms; 1 handful each of 
violets, orange flowers, and jasmine ; 2 ounces of 
orris-root slices ; 2 ounces of gum-benjamin, and 
2 ounces of storax ; + ounce of musk ; ¢ pound of 
anglica, sliced ; 1 quart of red-colored gilliflowers; 
2 handfals of lavender flowers ; + handful of rove- 
mary flowers; + handful of bay leaves; + hand- 
ful of laurel leaves ; 3 Seville oranges, stuck. full 
of cloves, then dried in a cool oven and pound- 
ed; + handful of knotted marjoram ; and 2 hand- 
fuls of balm of Gilead, dried. Mode: Put all 
these ingredients into a deep china jar in layers, 
and strew each layer with a little bay-salt ; keep 
the jar covered quite close for some time. When 
opened, the perfume will be beautiful, and it will 
last a long while. 

Pastilles also are usefal for the same purpose. 
The following is a good recipe. Ingredients: 1 
part of neroli, 2 parts of nitre, 13 parts of galba- 
num, 12 parts of tears of olibanam, 11 parts of 
tears of storax, 16 parts of orange powder, 70 
parts of charcoal, gum-tragacanth dissolved in 
15 parts of orange-flower water, and 17 parts of 
rose- water. Mode: Dissolve the gum - traga- 
canth as directed, reduced to a fine powder, and 
well mix all the ingredients that require it, stir 
in the liquids, and use as much of the dissolved 
gum -tragacanth as will make the whole mass 
into a stiff paste. Form this paste into pyra- 
mids, and light them at the top. 

The best method of diffusing scent through an 
apartment is by means of a spirit-lamp. The 
seent, however, for this purpose must be pure 
essence containing no water. ‘This must be put 
into the lamp, which should be provided with a 
thick lamp-cotton, above which must be placed 
a small ball of spongy platinum. Set light to 
the wick ; as soon as the platinum ball is red-hot, 
blow out the flame. The platinum will continue 
in a state of ignition as long as any essence re- 
mains in the lamp, and will throw off the per- 
fame and vapor by means of the wick. 

We have not exhausted our subject, but we 
have exhausted the space allotted to us. We 
must, therefore, briefly, in conclusion, caution 
our renders that the scenting of an apartment is 
a very different thing from disinfecting it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DANGER. 


Ee summer that year was a divine one, and 
we spent the greater part of our lives out-of- 
doors, driving, walking, sitting about the garden 
sometimes until long after dark. It was weather 
in which it was a kind of treason against Nature 
to waste an hour in the house. 

We went very often for long rambles in Cum- 
ber Wood, winding up with an afternoon tea- 
drinking in the little study at the Priory —a 
home-like, unceremonious entertainment, which 
Milly delighted in. She used to seem to me on 
those occasions like some happy child playing at 
being mistress of the house. 

Augusta Darrell was almost always with us. 
I was sorely puzzled and perplexed by her con- 
dact at this time. It seemed to be all that a 
kind step-mother’s could be. Her old inditfer- 
ent air had quite vanished ; she was more cord- 
ial, more affectionately interested in Milly's 
piness, than I had supposed it possible she could 
be. The girl was completely melted by the 
change in ber manner, and responded to this new 
warmth with artless confidence in its reality. 

I remembered all I had seen and all I had 

, and I could not bring myself to be- 
lieve implicitly in Milly's step-mother. ‘There 
wos a shadowy fear, a vague distrust, in my 
mind, not to be put away. 

As I have said, she was always with us, enter- 
ing into all our simple amusements with an ap- 
pearance of girlish pleasure. Our picnics, our 
sketching expeditions, our afternoon rties 
at the Priory, our croquet matches with the rec- 
tor’s daughters, seemed all alike agreeable to 
her. I noticed that her dress was always per- 
fect on these occasions, and that she neglected 
no art which conld add to her attractiveness ; 
but she never in any way attempted to absorb 
Mr. Egerton’s attention—she never ignored his 
position as Milly's accepted suitor. 

For a long time I was deceived by her man- 
ner—almost convinced that if she had ever cared 
for Angus Egerton in the past, it was @ passion 
that had died out of her heart. But there came 
a day when one look of hers betrayed the real 
state of the case, and showed me that all this 
newly awakened regard for Milly, and pleasant 
participation in her happiness, hag been only a 
careful piece of acting. It was pothing but a 
look—one earnest, despairing, passionate look— 
that told me this; but it was a look that betray- 
ed the secret of a life. From that moment I 
never again trusted Augusta Darrell. 

With the beginning of autumn the weather 
changed, and there came a dull, rainy season. 
Trouble came to us with the change of the 
weather, ‘There was a good deal of low fever 
about Thornleigh, and Milly caught it. She had 
never neglected her visits among the poor, even 
in favor of those pleasant engagements with An- 
gus Egerton; and there is no doubt she had 
taken the fever from some of the cottagers. 

She was not alarmingly ill, nor was the fever 
supposed to be contagious, except under certain 
conditions. Mr. Hale, the Thornleigh doctor, 
made very light of the business, and assured us 
that his patient would be as well as ever in a 
week's time. But in the mean while my dear 
girl kept ber room, and I nursed her, with the 
assistance of her devoted little maid. 

Mr. Egerten came every day, generally twice 
a day, to inquire about the invalid’s progress, 
and would stay for half an hour, or longer, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Darrell or to me. He was very 
much depressed by this illness, and impatient 
for his betrothed’s recovery. He had been strict- 
ly forbidden to see her, as perfect repose was an 
essential condition to her well-being. 

The week was nearly over, and Milly had im- 
proved considerably. She was now able to sit 
up for an hour or two every day, and the doctor 
promised Mr. Egerton that she should be in the 
drawing-room early in the following week. The 
weather had been incessantly wet during this 
time — dull, hopeless, perpetual rain day after 
day, without a break in the leaden sky. But at 
last there came a fine evening, and I went down 
to the terrace to take a solitary walk after my 
long imprisonment. It was between six and 
seven o'clock ; Milly was asleep, and there was 
no probability of my being wanted in the sick- 
room for half an hour or so. I left ample in- 
structions with my handy little assistant, and 
went down for my constitutional, muffled in a 
warm shawl. 

It was dusk when I went out, and overy thing 
was unusually quiet, not a Icaf stirring in the 
stagnant atmosphere. Late as it was, the even- 
ing was almost oppressively warm, and I was 
glad to throw off my shawl. I walked up and 
down the terrace in front of the Hall for about 
ten minutes, and then went round toward the 
drawing-room windows. Before I had quite 
reached the first of these I was arrested by a 
sound so strange that I stopped involuntarily to 
listen. Throughout all that followed I had no 
time to consider whether I was doing right or 
wrong in hearing what I did hear; but I believe 
if I had had ample leisure for deliberation, it 
would have come to the same thing—I should 
have listened. What I heard was of such vital 
consequence to the girl I loved that I think loy- 
alty to her outweighed any treachery against the 
speaker. 

‘The strange sound that brought me to a stand- 
still close to the wide-open window was the sound 
of a woman’s passionate sobbing—such a storm 
of weeping as one does not hear many times in 
alife. Ihad never heard any thing like it until 
that night. 
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Angus Egerton’s sonorous voice broke in upon 
those tempestuous sobs almost angrily : 

‘* Augusta, this is most supreme folly.” 

‘The sobs went on for some minutes longer un- 
checked. I heard his step sounding heavily as 
he walked up and down the room. 

‘*T am waiting to hear the meaning of all this,” 
he said by-and-by. “*T suppose there is some 
meaning. 

“Oh, Angus, is it so easy for you to forget the 
past?” 

“Tt was forgotten long ago,” he answered, 
“by both of us, I should think. When my mo- 
ther bribed you to leave Ilfracombe, you made a 
barter of my love and of my happiness. I was 
a weak fool in those days, and t took the busi- 
ness to heart bitterly enough, God knows; but 
the lesson was a useful one, and it served its turn. 
I have never trusted myself to love any woman 
since that day till I met the pure young creature 
who is tq be my wife. Her truth is above all 
doubt; she will not sell her birth-right for a mess 
of pottage.”” 7 

“The mess of pottage was not for me, Angus. 
It was my father’s bargain, not mine. I was told 
that you had done with me—that you had never 
meant to marry me. Yes, Angus, your mother 
told me that with her own lips; and I was hur- 
ried off to a cheap French convent, to learn to 
provide for myself. A couple of years’ schooling 
was the price I received for my broken heart. 
That was what your mother called making mea 
lady. I think I should have gone mad in those 
two dreary years, if it had not been for my pas- 
sionate love of music. I gave myself up to that 
with my whole soul; my heart was dead; and 
they told me I made more progress in two years 
than other girls made in six. I had nothing else 
to live for. 

‘“Except the hope of a rich husband,” said 
Mr. Easrioa; with a sneer. 2 

“Oh, God! how cruel a man can be to a wo- 
man he has once loved!” cried Mrs. Darrell, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Yes, I did marry a rich man, An- 
gus; but I never schemed or tried to win him. 
‘The chance came to me without a hope or a 
thought of mine. It was the chance of rescue 
from the dreariest life of drudgery that a poor, 
dependent creature ever lived, and I took it. 
But I have never forgotten you, Angus Egerton, 
not for one hour of my life.” 

“*I am sorry you should have taken the trou- 
ble to remember me,” he answered, coldly. 
“*¥For some years of my life I made it my chief 
business to forget you, and all the pain connect- 
ed with our acquaintance ; and having succeeded 
in doing that, it seems a pity that we should dis 
turb the staghant waters of that dead lake whick 
men call the past.” 

“Would to God that we had never met again !" 
she said. 

“*T can quite echo that aspiration, if we are 
likely to have many such scenes as this,” re- 
turned Angus. 

“‘Cruel—crnel!” she muttered. ‘Oh, An- 
gus, I have been so patient! I have clung to 
hope in the face of despair. When my husband 
died I fancied your old love would reawaken. 
How can such things die? I thought it was to 
me you would come back—to me, whom you 
once loved so passionately—not to that girl. 
You came back to her, and still I was patient. 
I set myself against her to win back your love. 
Yes, Angus, I hoped to do that till very lately. 
And then I began to see that it was all useless. 
She is younger and handsomer than I.” 

“She is better than you, Augusta. It was 
not her beauty that won me, but something no- 
bler and rarer than beauty: it was her perfect 
nature. The more faulty we are ourselves, the 
more fondly we cling to a good woman. But I 
don’t want to say hard things, Augusta, Pray 
let us put all this folly aside at once and forever. 
You took your course in the past, and it has 
landed you in a very prosperous position. Let 
me take mine in the present, and let us be friends, 
if possible.” 

““Yon know that is not possible. We must 
‘be all the world to each other or the bitterest 
enemies,” 

“tr shall never be your enemy, Mrs. Dar- 


“But I am yours; yes, I am yours from this 
night, and hers. You think I can look on tame- 
ly, and see you devoted to that girl? I have only 
been playing a part. I thought it was in my 
power to win you back.” 

All this was said with a kind of passionate 
recklessness, as if the speaker, having suddenly 
thrown off her mask, scarcely cared how utterly 
she degraded herself. 

“‘Good-night, Mrs. Darrell. You will think 
of these things more wisely to-morrow. Let us 
be civil to each other, at least, while circum- 
stances bring us together; and, for God's sake, 
be kind to your step-daughter! Do not think 
of her as a rival; my love nye had died long 
before I saw her. You n bear no malice 
against her on that account. Good-night.” 

‘* Good-night.” 

T heard the drawing-room door open and shut, 
and knew that he was gone. I walked on past 
the open windows, not caring if Mrs. Darrell saw 
me. It might be better for Milly, perhaps, that 
she should know I had heard her secret, and had 
been put upon my guard. But I do not think 
she saw me. 

It was about a quarter of an hour later when 
I went in, and it was quite dark by that time. 
In the hall I met Mrs. Darrell, dressed for walk- 
ing. 

“Tam going round the shrubberies, Miss Crof- 
ton,” she said. ‘‘Insupportably close to-night, 
is it not? I think we shall all have the fever if 
this weather lasts.” 

She did not wait for my answer, but passed 
out quickly. 1 went back to Milly's room, and 
found her still sleeping peacefully. Ten minutes 
afterward I heard the rain beating against the 
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windows, and knew that it had set in for a wet 
night. 

ore, Darrell will not be able to go far,” I 
thought. - a ae 

I sat by the bedside for some time thinking 
of what [had heard. It was something to have 
had so strong a proof of Angus Egerton’s loyalty 
to my dear girl; and assured of that, I did not 
fear Mrs, Darrell’s malice. Yet I could not help 
wishing that the marriage had been appointed 
for an earlier date, and that the time which step- 
mother and daughter were to spend together 
had been shorter. 

Milly woke, and sat up for about half an hour, 
supported by pillows, to take a cup of tea, while 
I talked to her a little about the pleasantest sub- 
jects I could think of. She asked if Mr. Egerton 
had been at Thornleigh that evening. 

“Yes, dear, he has been.” 

“Did you see him, Mary ?” 

“No; I did not see him.” 

She gave a little disappointed sigh. It was 
her delight to hear me repeat his messages to 
her, word for word, ever so many times over. 

“Then you have nothing to tell me about him, 
dear?” 

“¢ Nothing, except that I know he loves you.” 

‘* Ah, Mary, there was a time when you doubt- 
ed him!” 

‘* That time is quite past and gone, dear.” 

She kissed me as she gave me back her cup 
and saucer, and promised to go to sleep again, 
while I went to my room to write a long letter 
home. 

I was occupied in this way for more than an 
hour; and then, having sealed my letter, went 
down with it to the hall to put it on a table where 
all letters intended to be taken to the post in the 
morning were placed overnight. 

It was nearly ten o'clock by this time, and I 
was startled by the sound of the hall door open- 
ing softly from without while I was putting down 
my letter. I looked ronnd quickly, and saw Mrs. 
Darrell coming in, wet through and through. 

“Good gracious me!” I cried, involuntarily ; 
“have you been out all this time in the rain, 
Mrs. Darrell ?” 

“Yes, I have been out in the rain, Miss Crof- 
ton,” she answered, in a vexed, impatient tone. 
“Is that so very shocking to your sober ideas 
of propriety? I could not endure the house to- 
night. One has feverish fancies sometimes—at 
Jenst I-have; and I preferred being out in the 
rain to not being out at all. Good-night.” 

She gave me a haughty nod, and ran up stairs 
with a quick, light step. ‘The old butler came 
to lock and bolt the hall door as the clock struck 
ten, according to unalterable custom ; and I went 
back to my room, wondering what could have 
kept Mrs. Darrell out so long—whether she had 
been upon some special errand, or had only been 
vandering about the grounds in a purposeless 
way. 


For some days Milly went on very well; then 
there came a little change for the worse. The 
symptoms were not quite so favorable. Mr. 
Hale assured us that there was no reason for 
alarm; the recovery was only a little retarded. 
He had not the least doubt that all would go well. 
Mr. Egerton was very quick to take fright, how- 
ever, and insisted on a great man being sum- 
moned immediately from Manchester. 

The great man came, and his opinion coin- 
cided entirely with that of Mr. Hale. There was 
not the slightest cause for fear. Careful nursing 
and quiet were the two essential points, The 

tient’s mind was to be made as happy as possi- 

le. The physician made minute inquiries as to 

the arrangements for attendance in the sick-room, 

. and suggested a professional nurse. But I plead- 

ed so hard against this, assuring him of my ca- 

pacity for doing much more than I had to do, 

that he gave way, and consented to Milly being 
waited on only by myself and her maid. 

Mrs. Darrell was present during this conver- 
sation, and I was rather surprised by her taking 
my side of the question with regard to the nurs- 
ing, as it was her usual habit to oppose me upon 
all subjects. To-day she was singularly gracious. 

Another week went by, and there was no change 
for the better, nor any very perceptible change 
for the worse. The patient was a little weaker, 
and suffered from a depression of mind, against 
which all my efforts were vain. 

Angus Egerton came twice daily during this 
week, but he rarely saw Mrs. Darrell. I think 
he studiously avoided meeting her after that 
painful scene in the drawing-room. It was for 
me he inquired, and he used to come up stairs 
to the corridor outside Milly's room, and stand 
there talking to me in a low voice, and feeling 
a kind of satisfaction, I believe, in being so near 
his darling. 

Once I ventured to tell her that he was there, 
and to let him speak a few words for her to hear. 
But the sound of the voice she loved so well had 
such an agitating effect upon her, that I sorely 
repented my imprudence, and took good care 
not to repeat it. 

So the days went by, in that slow, dreary way 
in which time passes when those we love are ill; 
and it seemed, in the dead calm of the sick-room, 
as if all the business of life ha] come to a stand- 
still. 

I did not see much of Mrs. Darrell during this 
period. She came to Milly's door two or three 
times a day to ask about her progress, with all 
appearance of affection and anxiety; but through- 
out the rest of the day + remained secluded in 
her own rooms. I noticed that she had a wan, 
haggard look at this time, like that of a person 
who has gone for a long while without sleep; 
bat this in no manner surprised me, after that 
scene in the drawing-room. 

As the time went by I felt that my strength 
was beginning to fail, and I sadly feared that we 
might have at last to employ’ the professional aid 
which the Manchester physician had ‘suggested. 





I had slept very little from the beginning of Mil- 
ly’s illness, being too anxious to sleep when I had 
the opportunity of doing so; and I now began to 
suffer from the effects of this prolonged sleepless- 
ness. But I struggled resolutely against fatigue, 
determined to see my dear girl through the fever 
if possible; and I succeeded wonderfully, by the 
aid of unlimited cups of strong tea, and always 
ably seconded by Susan Dodd, Milly’s devoted 
maid, 

Between us we two performed all the duties 
of the sick-room. The medicines, wine, soups, 
jellies, and all things required for the invalid 
were kept in the dressing-room, which commu- 
nicated with the bedroom by one door, and had 
another door opening on to the corridor. 

The sick-room, which was very large and airy, 
was by this means kept free from all litter; and 
Susan and I took pleasure in making it look 
bright and fresh.” I used to fetch a bouquet from 
the garden every morning for the little table by 
the bed. At the very commencement of Milly's 
illness I had missed Peter, Mrs. Thatcher's grand- 
son. I asked one of the men what had become 
of him, and was told that he had taken the fever, 
and was lying ill at bis grandmother's cottage. 
I mentioned this to Mrs. Darrell, and asked her 
permission to send him some wine and other lit- 
tle comforts, to which she assented. 

The Manchester physician came a second time 
after a week’s interval, and on this occasion he 
was not 80 positive in his opinion as to the case. 
He did not consider that there was peril as yet, 
he said; but the patient was weaker, and he was 
by no means satisfied. He prescribed a change 
of medicine, repeated his injunctions about care 
and quiet; and so departed, after requesting Mr. 
Hale to telegraph for him in the event of any 
change for the worse. 

I was 8 good deal depressed by ‘his manner 
this time, and went back to my dear girl’s room 
with a heavier heart than I had known since her 
illness began. : 

It was my habit to take whatever sleep I could 
in the course of the afternoon, leaving Susan 
Dodd on guard, so as to be able to sit up all 
night. Susan had begged very hard to share 
this night-watching, but I insisted upon her tak- 
ing her usual rest, so as to be bright and fresh in 
the day. I felt the night-work was the more im- 
portant duty, and could trust that to no one but 


myself. : 

Unfortunately, it happested very often that I 
was quite unable to sleep when I went to my 
room in the afternoon to lie down. Half my 
time I used to lie there wide awake thinking of 
my darling girl, and praying for her speedy re- 

covery. On'the afternoon thet followed the Man- 
chester doctor's second visit I went to my room 
as usual, but I was more than ever disinclined 
to sleep. For the first time since the fever be- 
gan I felt the sharp, bitter pang of terror that 
the end might be fatal; and I lay tossing rest- 
lessly from side to side, meditating on every word 
and look of the physician's, and trying to con- 
vince myself that there was no real ground for 
my alarm. 

Thad been lying awake like this for more than 
an hour, when [ heard the door of Milly’s dress- 
ing-room—which was close to my door—closed 
softly; and, with a nervous quickness to take 
alarm, I sprang up, and went out into the corri- 
dor, thinking that Susan was coming to summon 
me, I found myself face to face, not with Su- 
san Dodd, but with Mrs, Darrell. 

She gave a little start at seeing me, and stood, 
with her hand still upon the handle of the dress- 
ing-room door, looking at me with the strangest 
expression I ever saw on any human countenance, 
Alarm, defiance, hatred—what was it? 

“*T thought you were asleep,” she said. 

‘*T have not been able to sleep this afternoon.” 

“You are a bad person for a nurse, Miss Crof- 
ton, if you can not sleep at will, Iam afraid 
you are nervous, too, by the way you darted out 
of the room just now.” 

“<7 heard that door shut, and thought Susan 
was coming to call me.” 

‘*T had just been in to see how the invalid was 
going on—that is all.” 

She passed me, and went back to her own 
apartments, which were on the other side of the 
house. I felt that it was quite useless trying to 
sleep; so I returned to my room only to change 
my dressing-gown for my dress, and then went 
back to Milly. She had been sleeping very quiet- 
ly, Susan told me. 

‘*T suppose you told Mrs. Darrell that all was 
going on well when she came to inquire just 
now?” I said. 

“« Mrs, Darrell hasn’t been bere since you went 
to lie down, miss,” the girl answered, looking sur- 
prised at my question. 

‘“Why, Susan, you must surely forget. Mrs. 
Darrell was in the dressing-room scarcely ten 
minutes ago. I heard her coming out, and went 
to see who was there. Didn’t she come in here 
to inquire about Miss Darrell?” 

‘“No indeed, miss.” © 

‘Then I suppose she must have peeped in at 
the door and seen that Miss Darrell was asleep,” 
I said. 

“I don’t see how she could have opened that 
door without my hearing her, miss. It was shut 
fast, I know.” 

It had been shut when I went in through the 
dressing-room. I was puzzled by this incident, 
small as it was. I knew that Augusta Darrell 
hated her step-danghter, and I could not bear to 
think of that secret enemy hovering about the 
sick-room. I was puzzled, too, by the look which 
I had seen in her face—no common look, and 
not easy to be understood. That she hated me 
I had no doubt; but there had been fear as well 
as aversion in that look, and I could not imagine 
any possible reason for her fearing such an insig- 
nificant person as mnyself. 

The rest of that evening and night passed 
without any event worth recording. I kept 


the door of communication between the bed- 
room and dressing-room wide open all night, 
determined that Augusta Darrell should not be 
in that room without my knowledge; but the 
night passed, and she never came near us. 

When I went into the garden early the next 
morning to gather the flowers for Milly's room, I 
found Peter at work again. He looked very white 
and feeble, scarcely fit to be about just yet ; but 
there he was, sweeping the fallen leaves into little 
heaps, ready for his barrow. Hecame to me while 
I was cutting the late roses for my bouquet, and 
asked after Milly. When I had answered him 
he loitered by me for a little in a curious way, as 
if he wanted to say something else; but I was 
too full of my own thoughts and cares to pay 
much attention to him. 

The next day, and the next, brought no change 
in my darling, and I was growing every hour more 
anxious. I could see that Mr. Hale was puzzled 
and uneasy, though he said he saw no reason for 
telegraphing to Manchester yet a while, He was 
very attentive, and was reputed to be very clever ; 
and I knew that he was really attached to Milly, 
whom he had attended from infancy. 

Angus Egerton saw me twice every day; and 
these brief interviews had now become very pain- 
fal to me. I found it so difficult to cheer him 
with hopeful words, when my own heart was 
hourly growing heavier, and the fears that had 
been vague and shadowy were gathering strength 
and shape. I was very tired, but I held out res- 
olutely ; and I had never once slept for so much 
as a quarter of an hour upon my watch, until the 
second night after that meeting with Mrs. Dar- 
rell at the door of the dressing-room. 

That night I was seized with an unconquerable 
sleepiness, about an hour after I had dismissed 
Susan Dodd, ‘The room was very quiet, not a 
sound except the ticking of the pretty little clock 
upon the mantel-piece, Milly was fast asleep, 
and I was sitting on a low chair by the fire try- 
ing to read, when my drowsiness overcame me, 
my heavy eyelids fell, and I went off into a fever- 
ish kind of slumber, in which I was troubled with 
an uneasy consciousness that I ought to be awake. 

I had slept in this way for a little more than 
an hour, when I suddenly started up, broad awake. 
In the intense quiet of the room I had heard a 
sound like the chinking of glass, and I fancied 
that Milly had stirred. 

There was a table near her bed, with a glass 
of cooling drink and a bottle of water upon it. I 
thought she must have stretched out her hand for 
this glass, and that in so doing she had pushed 
the glass against the bottle; but to my surprise I 
found her lying quite still, and fast asleep. The 
sound must have come from some other direogion 
—from the dressing-room, perhaps. 


I went into the dressing-room. There was no. 


one there. No trace of the smallest disturbance 
among the things. The medicine bottles and 
the medicine glass stood on the little table ex- 
actly as I had left them. I was very careful 
and precise in my arrangement of these things, 
and it would have been difficult for the slightest 
interference with them to have escaped me. 
What could that sound have been—some acci- 
dental shiver of the glass, stirred by a breath of 
wind, one of those mysterious movements of in- 
animate objects which are so apt to occur in the 
dead hours of the night, and which scem always 
more or less ghostly to a nervous watcher? could 
it have been only accidental? or had Mrs, Dar- 
rell been prowling stealthily in and out of that 
room again? 

Why should she have heen there? What could 
her secret coming and going mean? What pur- 
pose could she have in hovering about the sick 
girl? What could her hatred profit itself by such 
uneasy watchfulness, unless— Unless what? 
An icy coldness came over me, and I shook 
like a leaf, as a dreadful thought took shape 
in my mind. What if that desperate woman’s 
hatred took the most awful form? what if her 
secret presence in that room meant murder ? 

I took up the medicine bottle and examined it 
minutely. In color, in odor, in taste, the medi- 
cine seemed to be exactly what it had been from 
the time it had been changed. Mr. Hale's label 
was on the bottle, and the quantity of the con- 
tents was exactly what it had been after I gave 
Milly her last dose—one dose gone out of the full 
bottle. 

“Oh no, no, nc,” I thought to myself; “I 
must be mad to imagine any thing so awful. A 
woman may be weak and wicked and jealous, 
when she has loved as intensely as this woman 
seems to have loved Angus Egerton; but that is 
no reason she should become a murderess,” 

I stood with the medicine bottle in my hand, 
sorely perplexed. What could Ido? Should I 
sospeoi t the medicine for to-night, at the risk of 
retarding the cure? or should I give it in spite of 
that half suspicion that it had been tampered with? 

What ground had I for such a suspicion? At 
that moment nothing but the sound that had 
awakened me, the chinking sound of one glass 
knocked against another. 

Had I really heard any such sound, or had it 
only been a delusion of my sleep? While I stood 
weighing this question a sudden recollection 
flashed across my mind, and I had no longer 
ground for doubt. 

The cork of the medicine hottle, when I gave 
Milly her last dose, had been too large for the 
bottle; so much so that I had found it difficult 
to put it in again after giving the medicine. 
‘The cork of the bottle which I now held in my 
hand went in loosely enough. It was a smaller 
and an older-looking cork. This decided me. 
I placed the bottle under lock and key in Milly's 
wardrobe, and I gave her no more medicine that 
night. 

There was no fear of my sleeping at my post 
after this. My thoughts for the rest of that night 
were full of horror and bewilderment. My course 
seemed clear enough, in one respect. e prop- 
er person to confide in would be Mr. Hale. He 
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would be able to discover whether the medicine 
had been tampered with, and it would be his 
business to protect his patient. 





CHAPTER XII. 
DEFEATED. 

I wenr down the garden for the flowers as 
usual next morning, as I did not wish to make 
any palpable change in my arrangements; but 
before leaving the room I impressed upon Susan 
Dodd the necessity of remaining with her mis- 
tress during every moment of my absence, though 
I knew I had little need to counsel carefulness. 
Nothing was more unlikely than that Suzan would 
neglect her duty for a moment. 

Peter came again, as he had come to me on 
the previous morning. Again he lingered about 
me, as if he had something more to say, and 
could not take courage to say it. This time the 
strangeness of his manner aroused my curiosity, 
and I asked him if he had any thing particular 
to say to me. . 

“*You must be quick, Peter, whatever it is,” 
T said; ‘‘for I am in a great hurry to get back 
to Miss Darrell.” 

‘«There is something I want to say, mies,” he 
answered, twisting his ragged straw hat round 
and round in his bony hands in a nervous way— 
“* something I should like to say; but I'm naught 
but a poor fondy, and don't know how to begin. 
Only you've been very good to Peter, you see, 
miss, sending wine and such things when Iwas ill, 
and I ain't afeard o’ you, as I am o' some folks.” 

‘The wine was not mine, Peter. Be quick, 
please ; tell me what you want to say.” 

‘I can't come to it very easy, miss. It's 
something awful like to tell on.” 

** Something awful ?” 

The boy had looked round him with a cautions 
glance, and was now standing close to me, with 
his light blue eyes fixed upon my face in a very 
earnest way. 

“Speak out, Peter,” I said; ‘you needn't be 
afraid of me.” 

“It happened when I was ill, you see, miss, 
and I've sometimes thonght as it might be no 
more thanadream. I had a many dreams while 
I were lying on that little bed in grandmother's 
room—wicked dreams—and this might be one 
of them ; and yet it’s real like, arid there isn’t the 
muddle in it that there is in the other dreams,” 

‘* What is it, Peter? Oh pray, pray be quick !” 

‘*T’'m a-coming to it, miss. ts it wicked for 
folks to kill theirselves ?” 

“Ts it wicked? Of course it is—desperately 
wicked; a sin that can never be repented of.” 

“<Than.I know one that’s going to do it.” 

“* Who?” 

“Mrs, Darrell.” 

He gave a solemn nod, and stood staring at 
me with wide-open, awe-stricken eyes, 

“* How do you know that?” 

“Tt was.one dark night, when it was raining 
hard—I could hear it drip, drip, drip upon the 
roof just over where I was lying. It was when 
{ was very bad, and lay still all day and couldn’t 
speak. But I knew what grandmother said to 
me, and I knew every thing that was going on, 
though I didn’t seem to—that was the curious 
part of it. I had been asleep for a bit, and I 
woke up all of a sudden, and heard some one 
talking to grandmother in the next room; the 
door wasn't wide open, only ajar. I shouldn't 
have known whc it was, for I'm not quick at 
telling voices, like other folks; but I heard grand- 
mother call her Mrs. Darrell; and I heard the 
eer say that when one was sick and tired of life, 
and had no one left to live for, it was best to die; 
and grandmother laughed, and seid yes, there 
wasn’t much to live for, leastways not for such 
as her. And then they talked a little more; 
and then by-and-by Mrs. Darrell asked her for 
some stuff—I didn’t hear the name of it, for Mrs, 
Darrell only whispered it. Grandmother said no, 
and stuck to it for a good time; but Mrs. Dar- 
rell offered her money, and more and more mon- 
ey. She said it couldn’t matter whether she got 
the stuff from grandmother or from any one else, 
She could get it easily enough, she said, in any 
large town. And she didn’t know as she should 
use it. It was more likely than not she never 
would; but she wanted to have it by her, so as 
to feel she was able to put an end to her life if 
ever it grew burdensome to her. ‘ You'll never 
use it against any one else?’ grandmother said ; 
and Mrs. Darrell said, who was there she could 
use it against, and what harm need she wish to 
any body ? she was rich enough, and had nothing 
to gain from any body's death. So at last, after 
a deal of talk, grandmother gave her the stuff; 
and I heard her counting out money—I think it 
was a hundred pounds—and then she went away 
in the rain.” 

I remembered that night upon which Mrs. Dar- 
rell had staid out so long in the rain—the night 
of her stormy interview with Angus Egerton. 

T told Peter that he had done quite right in 
telling me this, and begged him not to mention 
it to any one else until I gave him permission to 
do so, I went back to Milly’s room after this, 
and waited there for Mr. Hale’s coming. 

While I was taking my breakfast Mrs. Darrell 
came to make her usual inquiries. Iran into the 
dressing-room to meet her. While she was ques- 
tioning me about the invalid I saw her look at 
the table where the medicine had always been 
until that morning, and I knew that she missed 
the bottle. 

After she had made her inquiries she stoo? 
for a few moments hesitating, and said, abruptly, 

“*T should like to see Mr. Hale when he comes 
this morning. I want to hear what he says about 
his patient. He will be here almost immediate- 
ly, I suppose; so I will stay in Milly's room till 
he comes.” ‘ : 

She went into the bedroom, bent over the in- 
valid for a few minutes, talking in a gentle, sym- 

| pathetic voice, and then/took her place by the 




















“SHE HAD BEEN DEAD SOME HOURS.” 


bedside. It was evident to me that she had sus- 
pected something from the removal of the medi- 
cine, and that she intended to prevent my seeing 
Mr. Hale alone. 

“You took your medicine regularly last night, 
I suppose, Milly ?” she inquired, presently, when 
Thad seated myself at a little table by the win- 
dow and was sipping my tea. 

**] don't think you gave me so many doses 
last night, did you, Mary?” sai.\the invalid. ‘‘I 
fancy you were very merciful.” 

**Tt was very wrong of Miss Crofton to neg- 
lect your medicine. Mr. Hale will be extreme- 
ly angry when he hears of it.” 

“*T do not think Milly will be much worse for 
the omission,” I answered, quietly. 

After this we sat silently waiting for the doc- 
tor’s appearance. He came in about a quarter 
of an hour, and pronounced himself better pleased 
with his patient than he had been the night be- 
fore. There had been a modification of the more 
troublesome symptoms of the fever toward morn- 
ing. 

Si told him of my omission to give the medicine. 

‘That was very wrong,” he said. 

“*Yet you see she had a better night, Mr. Hale. 
I suppose that medicine was intended to modify 
those attacks of sickness from which she has suf- 
fered so much ?” 

‘*To prevent them altogether, if possible.” 

“That is very strange. It really appears to 
me that the medicine always increases the tend- 
ency to sickness.” 

Mr. Hale shook his head impatiently. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, 
Miss Crofton,” he said. 

; I say a few words to you alone, if you 















please 

Mrs. Darrell rose, with a hurried, anxious look. 

“* What can you have to say to Mr. Hale alone, 
Miss Crofton ?” she asked. 

“Tt is about herself, perhaps,” said the doc- 
tor, Kindly. ‘‘I have told her all along that she 
would le knocked up by this nursing; and now 
I dare say. she begins to find I am right.” 

“Yes,” [said, ‘‘it is about myself I want to 
speak.” 

Mrs. Darrellywent to one*of the windows, and 
stood. with her face turned away from us, look- 
ing out. I followed Mr. Hale into the dressing- 
room. 

I unlocked the wardrobe, took out the medi- 
cine bottle, and told the doctor my suspicions of 
the previous night.. ‘He listened to me with grave 
attention, but with an utterly incredulous look. 

“A nervous fancy of yours,.no doubt, Miss 
Crofton,” he said; ‘* however, I'll take the med- 
icine back to my surgery and analyze it.” > 

“Thavesomething more to tell you, Mr. Hale. 

“Indeed!” 

I repeated, word for word, what Peter had told 
me about Mrs. Darrell's visit to his grandmother, 

“Tt is a ver ordinary business,” he said ; 














| but she was not writing. 


| cautious for the success of the crime. 


“but I can not imagine that Mrs. Darrell would 
be capable of such a hideous crime. What mo- 
tive could she have for such an act?” 

“*T do not feel justified in speaking quite plain- 
ly upon that subject, Mr. Hale; but I have rea- 
son to know that Mrs. Darrell has a very bitter 
feeling about her step-daughter.” 

“T can not think the thing you suspect possi- 
ble., However, the medicine shall be analyzed ; 
and we will take all precautions for the future. 
I will send you another bottle immediately in a 
sealed packet. Yon will take notice that the seal 
is unbroken before you use the medicine.” 

He showed me his crest on a seal at the end 
of his pencil-case, and then departed. The med- 
icine came a quarter of an hour later in a sealed 
packet. ‘This time I brought the bottle into the 
sick-room, and placed it on the mantel-piece, 
where it*was impossible for any one to touch it. 

When Mr. Hale came for his second visit, 
there was a very grave and anxious look in his 
face. He was very well satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of the patient, however, and pronounced 
that there was a change for the better—very 
slight, of course, but quite as much as could be 
expected in so short a time. He beckoned me 
out of the room, and I went down stairs with 
him, leaving Susan Dodd with Mil 

** Tam going to speak to Mrs. Darrell,” he said. 

She was in the library. Mr. Hale went in, 
and F followed him. ; She was sitting at the ta- 
ble, with writing materials scattered before her, 
She had a strange, pre- 
occupied air; but at the sight of Mr. Hale she 




















rose suddenly, and looked at him with a deadly | 


white face. 

«Ts she worse ?” she asked. 

‘*No, Mrs. Darrell; she is better,” he an- 
swered, sternly. ‘‘I find that we have been the 
dupes of some secret enemy of this dear child’s. 
There has been an attempt at murder going on 
under our very eyes. Poison has been mixed 
with the medicine sent by me—a slow poison. 
Happily for us, the poisoner has been a little too 
The doses 
administered have been small enough to leave 
the chance of recovery. An accident-awakened 
Miss Crofton’s suspicions last night,-and she very 
wisely discontinued the medicine. ~ Ihave ana- 








lyzed it since she gave it me, and find that'a cer- 


ed 





tain portion of irritant poison has been mix 
with it.” 

For some moments after he had finished speak- 
ing Mrs. Darrell remained silent, looking at him 
fixedly with that awful deathlike face. 

‘*Who can have done such a thing?” 
asked at last, in a half-mechanical way. 

“You must be a better judge of that question 
than I,” answered: Mr. Hale. ‘Is there any 
one in this house inimical to your step-daugh- 
ter?” 

“No one that I know of.” 

“We have two duties before us, Mrs. Darrell : 
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| Hale,” she said, after a long pause; ‘ 


ZAR. 


the first, to protect our patient from the. possi- 
bility of any farther attempt of this kind; the 
second, to trace the hand that has done this 
work. I shall telegraph to Leeds immediately 
for a professional nurse, to relieve Miss Crofton 
in the care of the sick-room ; and I shall com- 
municate at once with the-police, in order that 
this house may be placed under surveillance.” 

Mrs. Darrell said not.a word, either in objec- 
tion or assent, to this. She seated herself by the 
table again, and began trifling idly with the writ- 
ing materials before her. 

“*You will do what is best, of course, Mr. 








quite at liberty to act in this matter 
to your own discretion.” 

“Thanks; it is a matter in which my respons- 
ibility entitles me to a certain amount of power. 
T shall telegraph to Dr. Lomond, :asking him to 
come down to-morrow. Whatever doubt you 
may entertain of my judgment will be dispelled 
when I am supported by his opinion.” 

“Of course; bnt I have not expressed any 
doubt of your judgment.” 

We left her immediately after this—left her 








| sitting before the table, with her restless hands 


| state of unsonnd mind. 


turning over the papers. 

‘The servant who went in search of her at sev- 
en o'clock that evening, when dinner was served, 
found ‘her sitting there still, with a sealed letter 
lying on the table before her; but her head had 
fallen across the cushioned arm of the chair— 
she had been dead some hours. 

‘There was a post-mortem examination and an 
inquest. Mrs. Darrell had taken poison. The 
jury brought in a verdict of suicide while in a 
The act seemed too 
causeless for sanity. Her strange absent ways 
had attracted the attention of the servants for 


| some time past, and the evidence of her own 


| shine. 
friendship to the very letter; and we have never | 


maid respecting her restlessness and irritability 
for the last few months influenced the minds of 
coroner and jury. 

: ‘The letter found lying on the table before her 
was addressed to Angus Egerton. He declined 
to communicate its contents when questioned 
about it at the inquest. Milly progressed to- 
ward recovery slowly but surely from the hour in 
which I stopped the snspected medicine. ‘The 
time came when we were obliged to tell her of 
her step-mother's awful death; but she never 
knew the attempt that had been made on her 
own life, or the atmosphere of hatred in which 
she had lived. 

We left Thornleigh for Scarborough as soon 
as she was well enough to be moved, and only 
returned in the early spring, in time for my 
ling’s wedding, = ¢ 

She has now been married nearly ten years, 
during which timg her life has been very bright 
and happy—a life of almost uncheckered sun- 
She has carried out her idea of our 
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been separated, except during her honey-moon 
and my own visits home. Happily for my sense 
of independence, there are now plenty of duties 
for me to perform at Cumber Priory, where I 
am governess to a brood of pretty children who 
call me auntie, and hold me scarcely seeond to 
their mother in their warm young hearts. An- 
gus Egerton is a model country squire and mas- 
ter of the hounds ; and he and his wife enjoy an 
unbroken: popularity among rich and poor, Pe 
ter is under-gardener at the Pridry, and no lon- 
ger lives with his grandmother, who left her cot= 
tage soon after Mrs. Darrell’s suicide, and is sup- 
posed to have gone to "London, 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
SPAIN. 


HE illustration. which we give herewith is 

taken from a photograph of the sovereigns 
who have recently ‘taken their seats upon the 
throne of Spain. . The king, elected ‘to this place 
by the vote of the Spanish Cortes, is Prince 
Amadeus Ferdinand Maria, third child of King 
Victor Emanuel of Italy and Qneen Maria Ade- 
laide. » He was born in Turin May 80, 1845. 
His title of Duke of Aosta is derived from a lit- 
tle Piedmontese town at the foot of the pass of, 
St. Bernard. 

He is a lieutenant-general in the Italian army, 
and commands a brigade of cavalry, and, so far; 
has seen but little:of public life: In 1867 he 
married a young lady two years younger than 
himself—Victoria Carlotta Henrietta Gianna del 
Pozzo della Cistema. She is the daughter of 
Prince Charles del Pozzo della Cistema, and of 
a Countess of Merode. Both of her parents 
have died during the last few years. ; 

By his elevation to the throne of. , the 
governing houses of Italy and the Iberian Penin- 
sula will hold unusually close relations, for the 
Princess Maria Pid, a younger daughter of Vie- 
tor Emanuel, is Queen of Portugal, having in 
1862 married King Louis. ‘The eldest child of 
the Italian king, it will be remembered, is the 
Princess Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, Z 

We may add that the genealogists have dis- 
covered that the Duke of Aosta is descended 
from the great Jaime I., the Conquistador, King 
of Aragon, and therefore entitléd to be - 
ered a scion of the true blood royal of ‘in. 
| The descent is thus traced: Jaime I.,) King 
of Aragon; Isabel of Aragon, 1262, married to 
Philip Lf. of France, whose son Charles, Count 
of Valois, died in 1825, leaving his son, Philip 
IV. of France, deceaséd 1350. His son, John 
II, died in 1364. -John, Duke of Berri, his 
son, died in 1416, his daughter having married 
| Amadeus VII., Countjof Savoy. The remain- 
| der of the genealogy.is simply throngh the counts, 
| dukes, and kings of Savey and Piedmont to the 
present time. 
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Netted Guipure and Green Satin Tidy, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuus tidy is tastefully ornamented with a broad 
bright green satin stripe, which is sewed on the 
foundation in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and edged with narrow guipure lace. Work 
the foundation with thread of the coarseness shown 
by Fig. 2, or finer if it be desired. Begin at one 
corner with a foundation of two stitches, and net 
backward and forward, widening one stitch at the 
end of each round till it counts one more stitch 
than the tidy requires holes in the square, then 
work one round without widening, and afterward 
the same number of rounds already worked, nar- 
rowing one stitch at the end of each round. Stretch 
the finished foundation in a frame, and work in 
the manner shown by Figs. Land 2. ‘The part on 
which the satin stripe is sewed—seven holes in 
width—of course ix left unworked. Work the 
outer edges in button-hole stitch in the manner 
shown by the illustration, and cut away the sur- 
plus netting. 


Lace and Tatted Trimming for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tus trimming consists of a straight strip of 
laco, the edges of which are worked with linen 
floss in point de reprise, and upon which a tatted 
edging is button-hole stitched.. Work the tatted 
edging with fine cotton, with one shuttle, as fol- 
lows: Make a ring of 4 ds. (double stitches—one 
right, one left), 1 p. \picot), 8 ds., L p., 8ds., 1 p., 
4 ds.; after an interval of one-sixth of-an inch 
work a similar ring, but instead of making the first 
p., join to the last p. of the foregoing round- Con- 
tinue in this manner. On the middle of the strip 
button-hale stitch small six-leaved figures. For 
these figures work, first, a leaf of 10 ds., 1 p. a 
tenth of an inch long, 10 ds.; after an interval 
of a fifth of an inch work a similar leaf, in doing 
which do not form the p., but join'to the p.' of the 
first leaf. Work four more leaves in this way, 
and, after an interval of a fifth of an inch, join to 
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the first leaf, then, where it is closed, fasten the > 
thread and cut it off. In sewing on the fig- 
ures, work the button-hole stitches over 4 
the connecting threads. f 


Netted Guipure Edging. 
Tuy foundation of this edging 
is a strip, nine squares wide, of 
plain netting of the fineness 
shown on the illustration. 
The edge is cut out and 
worked in button-hole 
stitch. Work the 
jn point de 
tile, point d’es- 


prit, point de reprise, and with bars and 
ein the manner shown by the il- 
fustration. is 


Green Gros Grain Bow. 
Tae upper loop on each side of this 
bow is laid in a wide pleat. ‘The ends 
are cut in the shape shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Tapestry, meiner, Figs. 


- Born these borders are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with wool or silk, 
or even with beads. ‘They are useful for 
otnamenting baskets, and for the borders 


of small cushions, etc. ‘They may also be repeated, thus forming a 
etriped foundation. ‘The colors are given under the illustrations. 





Fig. 1.—Tarrestry Borper. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; 5 Maize. 


Green Gros Grain Bow. 


Fig. 2.—Corver or Netrep Guircry AND 
Green Satin Trox.—Futt Size. 
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NEW-YEAR’'S IN EDINBURGH. 


EW-YEAR'S DAY in Edinburgh is one of 
boisterous eating and drinking. Crowds 
perambulate the streets from early moming to 
night. A universal holiday is observed. Peo- 
ple who are not drinking are assuredly eating 
oranges, All the fish- barrows are carefully 
cleaned out, and the proprietors dressed very 
sprucely, for the sale of oranges. One of these 
hawkers, whom I had the curiosity to question 
on the subject, assured me that he will often sell 
on a New-Year's Day from five to six large 
crates of oranges. ‘The Scottish people do not 
visit each other much on New-Year's Day, in 
this respect differing widely from the Americans, 
among whom that is the great day for exchang- 
iug visits. ‘These visits in Scotland are confined 
tu members of the family, as is also the New- 
Year's dinner. It is, however, a jovial time, and 
many old family feuds are healed up that day 
over the roast goose (the invariable dish) and 
the whisky-toddy, which must of necessity fol- 
low. A dancing-party generally winds up the 
day, and the members retire to bed at a much 
earlier hour than they did the night before. 
New-Year's has now tolerably well ended, but 
still it would be looked upon, in old-fashioned 
families, as a great breach of courtesy if a piece 
of cake or wine was not offered to visitors for 
some weeks after the New-Year's Day, and inti- 
mate fiiends or neighbors will invite each other 
in to partake of their cakes. The first Monday 
of the new year is called Handsel Monday, and 
on this day the ‘‘ boxes,” so well known to En- 
glish householders, are called for. It is rarely, 
if ever, that any one would think of asking for 
them before that date. It is also often observed 
as a holiday, and the rural marksmen have fre- 
quently a shooting-match, or ‘‘ wapenshaw,” on 
at day. In some parts of the country New- 
Year's, old style (12th of January), is still ob- 
served; and to this year the common holiday 
among the rural population is Auld Handsel Mon- 





LirurE Eporne. 
- ae Ae, 
day, that is, the first Monday after the 12th of Jans 
uayy, On that day Scottish farmers used to 
).. treat their servants to a good breakfast, with 
>. copious libations of whisky and ale, the rest 
of the day being a holiday, usually spent 
in visiting friends. At Burghead, on 
_. the southern shore of the Moray 
>, Firth, about nine miles from El- 
gin, a strange Druidical custom 
called Burning the Clavie, 
a sort of image composed 
of combustible materi- 
als, is observed among 










the fishing population on New-Year 
(old style), a description of which ceremony 
may be found in that curious repertory of 
Old World stories—Chambers’s ‘* Book of 
Days.” Nearly every trade has its tradi- 
tional number of days which they observe as 
New-Year's holidays, these holidays being 
nearly always spent ina right royal debauch, 
the tailors being popularly supposed to carry 
off the palm both in the intensity and dura- 
tion of their New-Year's spree. Such a sat- 
urnalia is this, that in Scotland they are com- 
monly called the daft, or foolish days; but 
even the daft days come to an end, and the 
people resume their quiet, sober character- 
istics: unless, indeed, it be prolonged as 
far as that of a gentleman whom the writer 





observed, one warm July day, making his most unsteady way down 
one of the steep streets of the New Town of Ediuburgh. He had ob- 





Fig. 2.—Tarestry Borper. 
Description of Symbols: ® Violet ; © Maize (silk). 
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viously dined, and the salmon had had the usual 
etfect upon his memory, for, as old gentleman 
wiped his perspiring brow, I overheard him con- 
tinually ejaculating to himself, in 2 reproachful 
tone of voice, ‘It’s been an awfu New-Year! 
It’s been an awfa’ New-Year!’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN?Y'S. 


Brarina.—Braided slippers are worn by ladies in 
the house. Very pretty ones are made of black velvet 
braided with gilt, A simple Grecian pattern, or a vine, 
Is a suitable design. The most stylish house slipper, 
however, {a of quilted silk or satin the color of the 
morning dress, Ladies quilt these at home in small 
diamonds, using very little wadding, and basting in a 
Uning of white, buff, or pink silk. The shoemaker 
should make them up without heels. Velvet binding 
is the only trimming. 

Mus, M. A. N.—Glossy wool satine is probably the 
fabric you mean, instead of satin jean, which is, 288y 
twilled cotton, or farmer's satin, used for lining gcntle- 
men’s coats. Satine is very much worn here. It is 
made in suits like cashmere. The cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. IIL, will be 
pretty for you, trimmed with velvet or velveteen, either 
black or like the material. 

Saratoaa.—A Swiss muslin over-skirt, bretelles, and 
muslin flounces on the skirt of your green silk, will 
freshen it for this winter. Put a box-pleated muslin 
flounce eight inches wide around the skirt, and above 
this four narrower ruffies alternately green silk and 
white maslin ; or else cut the edge of the dresa skirt in 
deep squares, bind it, and put beneath a muslin flounce, 
pleated and edged with Valenciennes. If you prefer 
tulle pleatings, put Grecian folds of tulle on the low 
corsage. 
Janz.—We do not purchase materials for our cor- 

Yespondents; but you will find a pattern of a gentle- 
man’s dressing gown in Bazar No. 18, Vol. III, and 
full directions for making. We would advise French 
merino of solid color, say drab or gray, with quilted 
nilk facing of scarlet; or if this is too expensive, use 
merely a thick cord of silk around the edge. Black 
and brown velveteen sacques, trimmed with blue or 
scarlet quilted allk, or else brown or gray ladies’ cloth, 
or even opera flannel, are used for library, office, and 
smoking: jackets, For pattern see Bazar No. 87, Vol. 

M. W.—Trim your blue serge with box-pleated ruf- 
fies of the material bound and headed with bias black 
corded silk. Put. two or three ruffles an eighth of a 
yard deep on the lower skirt, and but one on the over- 
skirt and paletot. 

“Ons Wuo Tarxs,” zro.—Your ideas about the 
brown suit are very good. Gore and shorten your 
green dress akirt by cut paper pattern given with any 
of our short suits, Trim with velvet ribbon, and wear 
with a black velveteen sacque over a black silk skirt. 

Youre Moruzx.—The plaid sample you send will 
look well trimmed with two bands of bias gros grain, 
each an inch and a half wide, stitched on an inch apart. 
Directions were given for knitting an infant’s boot, or 
sock, in Bazar No. 91, Vol. TIL a 

Atioz M.—You will have to communicate directly 
‘with the parties whose names are mentioned at the end 

of the article on holiday gifts, We can not make pgr- 
chases for our readers, 

Cangrvut Sisrxe.—For pattern of French pantaloons 
buttoned at the knee, for little boya, consult Bazar Nos, 
2 and 16 of Vol. HL 

Mes. Kare G.—The wind-screen will not answer 
your purpose, as it is too small. Get colored canvas, 
and embroider a bouquet or monogram in the centre, 
and arabesques at the corners, 

M. J. C.—We have no patterns for embroidering on 
canvas except those contained in the paper. 

A. B.—We do not think the mistake you mention— 
using the nominative case after a preposition—could 
ever have crept into the columns of the Bazar, nor do 
we think it is so prevalent as you fancy. A far more 
common error is to place the objective case after the 
verb to be when preceded by a nominative, as “It is 
her” for “It is she.” 

Annie ann Sornre.—The proverb as usually quoted 
1s, “ All that glitters is not gold.” 

A Cowrorva, Susscermer.—Scattered through the 
pages of the Bazar you will find ample directions for 
knitting and crochet, which 1: is impossible to collect 
in a single Number. The 
written out at the beginning 1.. ~ 
any obscurity. You must read the Bazar 
order to profit by these instructions. 

Magy.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. We 
are sorry that we can give you no furthcr information 
about the composer of “I'i: > o’clock in the Morning,” 
that charming little song which Parepa was wont to 
sing 80 sweetly. 

Dexvpet.—Miss Nilseon’s matrimonial ent 
is a matter which concerns herself alone, and whereof 
we know nothing. If your inquiry is prompted by 
any thing more serious than Idle curiosity, we advise 
you to apply to the lady herself, who is much the best 
judge as to how much of her private life she is ready 
to divulge. 

Mus. M. F. L. B.—Trimming velvet like the sample 
you send will cost about $8 a yard, or perhaps more, as 
the navy blue and other dark shades begin to grow 
scarce. 

Lover.—The Nilsson bow is simply a double loop 
bow of narrow ribbon with long enda. Place it high 
at the top of the chatelaine, and let the ends hang be- 
hind. 

L. G@.—Very fanciful dressing is not stylish. A grace- 
ful costume of dark blue poplin, or of invisible green 
satine, a cashmere costume, and a black silk suit 
trimmed with many narrow ruffles, will answer for 
street dresses. A pearl-colored silk for your bridal 
dress, a blue trained silk for evening, and a Swiss or 
tulle over drese that will serve with other dreeses, are 
all suitable for a bride's outfit. For wrappers, read 
New York Fashions in another column. Our cut paper 
patterns will give you great assistance. Use the Worth 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., for 
house dresses, the Vest-Cagaque Suit in No. 48, Vol. 
KIL, and the Polonaise Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, 
for street suits. There is nothing to add,to what we 
have already said of under-clothes, - 

Zernyn.—Scarfs of zephyr wool are not as popular 
this winter as Inst. The weather has been go mild 
that few far collars are seen. A black (or brown) and 
white striped scarf of a woolen stuff like flannel is 
most used. é 

Annir T.—If napkin rings are placed beside your 
plate, you should fold your napkin and put it in the 
ring, otherwise yon lay the napkin beside the plate. 
Tell your friends informally that you expect a guest, 
or that yon have a guest with you whom yon would 
ike them to know, and ask them to call upon her. 








Extra Ropnsy.—For skating costumes read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. 1V. You can not have 
a prettier design for a costume than our cut paper pat- 
tern of the suit in Bazar No. 32, Vol. IIL 

Ruru L.—Our cut paper patterns are average sizes, 
giving ten inches difference between bust and waist. 
It is an easy matter to lengthen the seams, or to take 
them in deeper, as irregular figures may require. 

J. R. S.—A brown cashmere paletot and upper skirt, 
trimmed with paseementerie and fringe, will be ex- 
ccedingly stylish for a traveling suit worn over your 
brown cloth dress of last winter. Do not change the 
trimming on the dress. 

Mas. J. R. B.—Your black velveteen sult will look 
best with a long over-skirt and slashed paletot, simply 
edged with a heavy cord of gros grain. 

Sussoxtsze.—The black French cashmeres are get- 
ting scarce, but may still be found at a iew housea. 
“The best in New York” costs $12 a yard, is two yards 
wide, and is called camel’s-hair. Drap de France isa 
very good substitute for the cashmeres sold for $2 50 or 
$8 a yard. It is really the same goods, of somewhat 
lighter quality, and narrower. The cost is $i 9% or 
$1 50 8 yard, 

An O1p Farenv.—The upper skirt you describe is 
given in the cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, VoL IIL ‘1..° Worth Bie Bo. -n, of which a cut 
paper pattern is given, is the postillion you want. It 
is Mlustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol. IV. 

Mzs. J, R.—We do not make purchases for our resd- 
ers. Shopping is entirely out of our province, as we 
have repeatedly said.—The pattern you ordered was 
sent to you on January 3. 

Mas, J. D. J.—If your plaid is of dark blue and green, 
it will make you a very pretty suit. You will follow 
out the cut patterns exactly, no matter how wide your 


Vio.—Make your Swiss muslin with demi-train, 
gored, and with narrow gathered or side-plested rnf 
fies overlapping each other. The upper skirt is very 
long, draped sides and back, and trimmed with a clus- 
ter of tucks and two ruffies. Low postillion basque 
cut without lining, but with darts, as any other basque 
wonld be, and worn over a trimmed under-waist. Wear 
flowers for garniture, arranged as a chatelaine, bre- 
telles, and sash. : 

F. R.—Sapolio is said to take stains from polished 
marble surfaces.—We have no knowledge of the letter 
you mention. 

Juxtos.—Bazar No. 18, Vol. ITI, will give you an ex- 
cellent pattern of a wrapper for a gentleman. 

Karerz.—Your sample is Irish poplin, but by no 
means “‘ Pym’s best.” For draping a llama point, read 
reply to “‘Greenhorn” in last Number of the Bazar. 

C.D. R—To trim a black silk suit for spring, use 
many narrow bias ruffles, hemmed on the lower edge, 
aut the gathering alone concealed by an overlapping 
raffle. 

Mu.wavxet.—Handsomo morning wrappers, like 
those illustrated in our present Number, are suitable 
for breakfast ata hotel Married ladies, no matter how 
young, can wear caps, and they are usually becoming, 
Plain black silk or woolen dresses, made with basque 
and demi-train, also plain walking suits, are worn as 
well to hotel breakfasts. 

S. U. C.—Astrakban cloth is more suitable than plush 
for mourning trimming to follow crape. 

Miss M. M.—Dress skirts are worn as they were in 
the sammer—plain in front and full behind. Use a 
gored front width, two side gores, and one full back 
breadth, or else but one side gore and two full back 
breadths. 

Maeere T.—A sleev-less, low, square-necked postill- 
ion basque of darker blue silk, or of black velvet, will 
modernize the round waist of your blue silk dinner 
dress. If you use silk, trim with biack passemen- 
terle and guipure edging; if velvet, use merely a thick 
cord covered with gros grain. Should these plans prove 
too expensive—though we think you might carry either 
of them out with $10, provided you make the garment 
yourself—you can make a poetillion basque of your 
short upper skirt, and wear it belted on. Then get 
silk of a darker shade, and make narrow pinked ruffies 
for trimming—three will be enough. Let them outline 
8 court train and pass around the skirt. Put bows 
down the centre of the front width. 

Aranan.—The pointed and fringed top of the afghan 
Hes across the lap, making the stripes run up and 
down. 

M. W. C.—Pleated tulle or gathered lace rafiles, fall- 
ing over the band from coat-shaped sleeves of net, are 
worn for under-aleeves with evening dresses, 

Movrnive.—We can not give you the address you 
want.—We do not think black crape can be “made 
to look like new” when it is once moistened and 


Kare 8, M.—A pretty pattern for the hood you want 
is in the last Bazar, No. 4, Vol. IV. 

K. anp E.—For masquerade costumes, read Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. IIL You can order it from this office. A 
Marie Antoinette costume, with short petticoat, flow- 
ing train, square-necked, pointed waist, and powdered 
hair, would be handsome for one of you; or the Moor- 
ish costume for the brunette, and Undine for the brown- 
haired with blue eyes. We will give an article on fancy 
dresses before the masquerades begin. 

Mapame.—Round hats are still greatly worn; but 
bonnets are considered full dress, and are especially 
adopted by married ladies, Ruffs are out of fashion. 

Ewuwa 8.—We have given an article on knitted work 
in this volume. Read it over for fashions in scarfs and 
leggings for children. 

R. HL, or Avra.—Over dresses continue to be much 
worn for evening—indeed, are almost universal. The 


single skirts flounced to the waist described in New. 


York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. IV., are very ele- 
gant, and offer the change you wish from upper skirts. 
A Constant Reaper.—Petroleum gas stoves may be 
used where there are no gas-pipes; but we can not 
guarantee their safety. 
H. C. H.—In the ‘Ugly Girl” articles you will find 
all the information that we have to give on thesubject. 





Hore ror THE Drunkarp.—The most hope- 
less cases of Drunkenness and Intemperance 
positively cured by a very simple remedy. Send 
for circular and convince yourself. Address C. 
C. Beers, M.D., Box 5110, New York. Con- 
sultation free. Office, No. 12 East 12th St.— 
[Com.] 

To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brows’s BroNncHIau ‘Trocuxs.—[Com.] 





Winonester’s Hyroruosentrzs ov Ling axp Sopa 
will cure Cons@MPTION.—[{Com.)} 








Coryine Wurri.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be traneferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the atest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Gru Pimply 
Eruptions anc Blotched Sisfigarations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone iti) Piu.ple Remedy, It is invala- 
able. Prepared only, by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, La-zest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
fav- Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 
Either of Harper's, $400; the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $500. ‘The 
worth of $25 00 for $12 50, sent by 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N.\. 


SS 
OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
‘The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, ‘commencthg in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“ 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Mualc-sellers and 
BookselJers, or by the Publishers, BOOSKY & CO., 4 
BondSt., and W.A. POND & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. 

Coples matted direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


AMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 
172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands °3 most esirable lems Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE & M. CO.” 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 
AX FLOWERS. — Lessons given by Mrs. 


Mogriver, of London, and Matertals for the 
same at her Rooms, 88 East 17th St, Union Square. 























‘It would be a good thing tf at least one copy of this 
book was in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. Sl 


A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manners, e.iquette, and 
ceremonials, The title Bazar Book is taken from the 
fact that some of the essays which make up thie vol- 
ume speared ori nally in the columns of He °s Ba- 
zar. is in itself is a sufficient recommendation— 
Harper's Bazar being probably the only journal of 
fashion in the world which has good sense and enlight- 
ened reason for its guides. The ‘“ Bazar Book of De- 
corum” deserves every commendation.—Ind a 

A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refinement.—N. ¥. Evening Poat, 

It is, without question, the very best and most thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that, all—especially the youth of both eexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews eden trys alate pho Presa. 

‘Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one’s 
person in proper order, and for doing fitly and to one's 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.. 
xpondence of Cincinnati Chronicle, 

Full of good and sound common-senee, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 








Punttsuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


£2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of $1 00. 





NEW SILKS. 


[Fesrvuary 4, 1871. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering: 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES and LACE GOoDs, 
viz. 
SHAWLS, ” COLLARS, 
DRESSES, CUFFS, 
CHEMISETTES, 
BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING LACES; 
Also, 


An Immenee Variety of 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES, SETS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, &. 





The above were purchased in Europe at panic prices. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened an elegant stock of Medium, Rich, and 
Extra Quality ‘Taffeta de Lyon,” Faille, Im- 
perial Cord, and Gros Decosse Silks, 
IN ALL THE NEWEST COLORINGS, for 
Evening and Street Costumes, 
Black Drap de France, 
Taffeta de Lyon, 
Failles, Taffetas, &c., &c. 
The above stock, just received, forming the largest 
and most complete eelection in the city (all new and 
fresh goods), purchased greatly below their actual 
value, will be offered at a 81 advance on the Im- 
portation cost. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per ey. to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the feed, makes the 
“lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed, The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 
CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, fil.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. ¥., fare 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZI 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1871. 


Contents : 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the AvrHor oF 
“Tux Dover Cron,” “Tue Cayrroazam,” &. 
Cuarrer I. The Avalanche. 
Cuarrenz IL The Perilous Descent. 
Cnarree HL The Chfld-Angel and her Woes. 
Cuarres IV. In the Crater of Vesuvius. 
Tiiustrations. —“ Pardon, Mees."—‘ Another 
Man !"—‘He bent his Head down, and ran his 
Hand through his boahy Halt. saw her turn 
and wave her Hand in Triamph.”—"'I bent down 
close.” 
THE $HADOW. 
GLASS- BLOWING AS A FINE ART. 
I:tustrarions.—Glass Vase, with Figures in 
Bold Relief; Roman, Fourth Ceutury.—Theban 
Glase-Maker.—Theban Glass-Mukera.—Bead of a 
Royal Necklace.—Inscription in Hierogl yphiice.— 
Portland Vase.— Ancient Roman Glass-Ware. — 
The Strasbourg Vase. —Venetian Bottle. —Vene- 
tian Wine-Glass of the Sixteenth Century—French 
Glass of the Sixteenth Century. — Venetian and 
Clichy Glasses.—German Wiederkommen.—Egyp- 
tian ‘Mirrore.—Itelian Mirror, with a Frame of 
Carved Wood.—Mirror of Marie de Medici,—Ve- 
netian Frosted Glass.—Vevetian Glass eprinkled 
with Gold.—Bohemian Glnss.—Engraved Flagon. 
—Drawing out a Glase Tube. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (First Paper.) 
Iuuvsrrations.—A Mangrove Swamp.—Coral- 
line.—Cigar-shaped Mangrove.—The Attack.— 
Turtle-Turning.—A “ Conch."—The White Eiret 
—A Pine-Apple Clearing on Key Largo.—A Wreck 
among the Freakers,— ‘udian Key, the Wreckers’ 
Rendezvous,—Captain Cole. 
ASLEEP. . 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XV. Tux Sever Yeans” 
Wan.—(Continued.) 
In.usrrations.—Frederick Crossing the Oder. 
—Map of the Campaign of Hochkirch.—Plan of 
Battle of Hochkirch, October 14, 1758.—Frederick 
asleep in the Hut at Oetsher.—Plan of Battle of 
Lunersdorf, August 12, 1769.—Plan of Battle of 
‘Maxen, November 20, 1759. 
MARGUERITE. 
WED IN THE MORNING—DEAD AT NIGHT. 
(Part L) 

















Itusrearion.—The Doppelginger. 


THE BANK OF ST. GEORGE, GENOA. 
Ituergations.—A Portion of the old Facade.— 
Ancient Seal of Genoa.—The Holy Grail.—An An- 
le of the Grand Council-Chamber.—St. George's 
Hot-Boxes.—Bank-Bill of 1522.—The Archives, 
—Autograph Letter of Columbus to the Bank of 
Genoa.—Seal of St. George. 


ANTES By the Autnor or “Guy Livinostonz,” 
C. 


THE TREAD OF INVISIBLE FEET. 

PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS. 

“SNOWED UP.” 

THE SHADOW OF CANDLEMAS NIGHT. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF CO- 
LUMBUS. (First Paper.) 

With Three Instrations. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Avruoz or “ Mauzt's 
Proaress,” &c. e 

MADAME SIMPLE'S INVESTMENTS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTOHICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Magazne, One Copy for One Year. 
Wrexty, One Copy for One Yea 
Bazaz, One Copy for One Year... 


Hanrer's Macazove, Harran’s WEEELY, and Harrar's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 






J 


Valuable New Books, 


POMLIGHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Em™ Sent by Mail, puatage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Feprvary 4, 1871 








BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS,‘Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Atnret Bamnxs, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,” ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 per vol. ad 


FAIR FRANCE: Impreasions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John lifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: @ Book of Support 
‘and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
yor» Houar, D.D. Printed from lurge type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: eelected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lywan Aunort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
oa ‘Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, 

Ww. 


SHAKESPEBARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rotra, 
A.M., formerly Head ‘Master of the High School, 
Cainbridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 06, a 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luorgn Brant, Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gtiwoge, With 117 Muatrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$115. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8, C. Aunorr, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
‘Kc. With Mvstrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni 
‘Form with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories.) 


COMFORTS GERMAN RKADER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Groxor F. Conrorr, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aethetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville; Pa. and Anthor of 
«A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
4ZIAE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1860, to May, 1870.  Svo, 
Cloth, $8 00. = 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Kxatennvst-Hcoxssrn, 
BLP. Ilustrated. 13mo, Cloth, $1 28. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingl 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ontrich, Hyena, &c. By Pav 
De Cuaturs. With namerous Mustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. e% 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gowuta Cocxter.— Wien Lee. — 
Loot 1x rim Jonat.e.—My Arixat Kincpom. 4 vole, 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. : 


THR UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENOR 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1879), togeth- 
er with the Act im) ing ‘l'axes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1968), aud such other Acts or Parts of Acty re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. piled by Howaog EB. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFB, LETTERS, &e. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1953, With Portrait on 
Steel. ‘Complete In One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 60; Half 
Calf, $395. os 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of ‘Scl- 
euce respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
‘Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By Avexanpgr W1No! LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, Author of “A Geological Chart and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. ith Mlns- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, 
















ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By Atexanven 
Innrs Suann, Occasional Correspondent of ‘The 
ponon Times.” With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


Fresh Novels, 


PULLIHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By 
of “The Dodge Club,” * 
American Baron,” &€. 
$1 50; Cloth, 33 a 


A SIREN. By T. Anournce Trotsorr, Author of 
““Lindisfarn Chase," &c. vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





James Dx Mitte, Author 
Cord and Creese,” ‘‘The 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 








THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Txottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bul hampton “Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Evoart, 
‘Anthor of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


LN DUTY BOUND. By the Anthor of “ Mark War- 
ren," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nixa Corr. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THR VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Montimee Couuine. 
ovo, Paper, 50 cents, 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of  Bay- 
mond’s Heroine,” Kathleen,” &c. vo, Paper, 69 
cents. 





ar Hasrre & Broturns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





I 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
_ IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - ------- $% 
Same,with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $8, 


‘The annexed ent repre- 
sents the WASHSTAND 
CORNIC 
ham Lace 
pended over the 
stand by 2 r 























i, and is as readily 
ed as a picture= 


Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washe 
# ed with 
with dust. -1 
difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinned 
the wall; but these 
er one defect by dis- 
ing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
as a complete protection 
to the wall, but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice nre two arms, ewinging on 
8 pivot, to which may be added a Lannerquix of ei- 
ther Mnalin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swang out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on recefpt of amount. 

Partiea out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addreesed to 

LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 


Cor. Broadway & 90th St, New York. 














THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get re clnbs. Our answer ts, 
send for Price-Liet, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fan directions, maXtag a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


eX a 
¢ YEAST, 8s 


a 


POWDER 
hres eects 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 431 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Eztremeli 
Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will take 
from ¢4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is Intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Gzapap To Fir any 
Frourg, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Sitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTIER BRING PRINTED ON RAO! 
SEPARATE PIEOK OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 
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WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 


“ 


TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT..........+ 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... 

POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
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SUIT ....ce ee eeeeee ees “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WA! “ 60 
Vol. 1V. 

‘WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER......- 5 


‘The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty oents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No-patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual dieconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 









F. W. LASAK’S SON, 


(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS @AREURS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE! 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every descripuion. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 
‘All articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
692 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 


CONNOISSEURS 


‘TO BE THE ONLY 











Extractof a letter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 181: 


‘Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


and applicable to 


EVERY VARIETY opinion, the most 
or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 





At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The’ universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


THE 


“NEW WILSON 
i Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabil- 
ity and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled! For StrTou- 
iG, Henna, TUCKING, 
Felling, Quilting, Cording, 
Brxprna, BRAIDING, GATH- 
Enna, Gathering & sew- 
ing on gathers, they ov¢ 
tnezcelled | 

For particulars addreus 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O.; BosTox, 


AGENTS WANTED. sists, or 8x. Loum Mo 
= $75 to $250 per mon 
a 


male, to intro p the GENUI 

















© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING } 

SHCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

x} Wilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in, a most 
Fully licensed 


superior manner. Price only $15. 
and warranted for five years 
any machine that will s 











1000 
more 





We will pay 

















the “ Elastic 


an be cut, and still the cloth ¢ 















= pulled apart without t git, We pay Agents 
= from to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
eS comm yn from which twice that amount can be 
bo made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
=> Pitisburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, IU. 





WANTED, © 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘The subscriber is introducing to the prdlic, throngh 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pnb- 
lighed. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agente having the qualifications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required, Agents pos- 
pe-sing euch qualities can realize very liberal salaries 
from the percentage the enbscriber is paying. Per- 
sons desis to engage in this business may address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothere, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


AUTEEREAERADAD 
Teiess pratiable. ofeltnar eqs easly carn from 
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THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


ee 
yprmams DEPILATORY POWDER. 
Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the akin. Sent by m: 11 for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price #2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautifal nt.aok or 
unown. It consists of only one ration. TS cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Stree! 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 


Drnggiste. 
r HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


I i] 0 i) contains in every number one com- 


ete prize story worth $10, Forty 














ages of other Matter. Yearly, #1. Sold by Newsa- 
Sealers at 10 cts. percopy. Splendid Premiuma, Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


o> SNE. 
nant yee 


The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
oi the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not_a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.New England Home- 


stead, 

‘At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 


well edited.—Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

‘Harper's Weekly \s the best and most interesting il- 
Instrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N, Y. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
companionable, and interesting ‘d 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every d, and lover to 
bring home with him every vening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 
By all means buy Harper's Bazar, Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sw 
h ‘There never was any paper published t 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
su anew bornet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 































TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanrrn’s Maazinr, One Year...... 
Hanern's Wrexey, One Year, 
Hanven’s Bazan, One Yea 








Haneru's Magazine, Hanven's Werxry, and Hauren'e 
Bazan, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or nny 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazmr, Weexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsoxinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


‘The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, fur the Wxexty or Bazan 
90 cente a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
terly, at the office where received, Snbscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the MaGazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrxuty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. poetage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for Jnue and December of each eat Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
wnbscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
underatood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of bie order. 

‘When the rubecriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It ts not 
necessary to zive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Poat-Oftice Order or Draft 

vable to the order of Haurce & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











‘Trews ror Avvzrtisina In Harrxe’s Pretonioars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$950 : Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Ha '@ Weekly.—Inzide Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$19 per Line—each ingertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
JDENEW NOW.—Tue Picrorrat Pureno- 
LoatoaL Journal, $3, and either of Harper's, 
$, sent a year for $5, by 8. R. W. 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


(aN ea 
HOSE who are sick, or afflicted with any chronic 
difficulty, should without delay write for Dr. Ham- 

iiton’s New tise ; ent free to any address, R. Le- 





onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4958, New York. 





ea San) 
euibly payments, 29 vase on trial Bevs 
wanted. Aairece MEDALLION MACHINE Co., 11 Nassau St, N. Y. 


$5 TD $10 PER DAY. MBN, WOMEN, 


a , fe BOYB and GI 3 
0 enguge in our new business make. to 
10 per day in their own localitics. Full particu- 

Instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need af rermanent, profitable work, ehould address 
Btu. Goons Stimson 6 Co. Portland, Maine. 











“AGENTS WANTED—(8225 4 Moxtx) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
| CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


l 


$2 (OA Month with Stencil and Rey-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spexorr, Brattleboro, Vi. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Vou. IV.—No. 6.] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1871. Se OES AP ADVANGE 


$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Entered a.zord'ng to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Lapy.—B ack Six Dress; BLack Fig. 2.—Scir For Lapy. 


Fig. 3.—Suit For Greu ig. 4.—Dress ror CHitp ~ Fig. 6.—Hovuse Dress ror Lapr. 
Vevtvet PaLetot with For Trimmino. Gray Popwix Dress; FROM 10 To 12 Years FRoM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. Viotet CasuMeReE Dress; 
For pattern and description » eee Supplement, No. IL, Brack Vetiver Paveror. OLD. 


For pattern and description see Wuite Cioru Sacque. 
For description see Supplement For devcription seo Supplement, | Supplement, No. IIL, Wigs 16-19. For description see Supplement. 
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FORSAKEN. 


Ox, weird are the shadows the white-thorn is 
Across the clear brook that goes rippling by! 
‘The blithe Httle birds in the bushes are singing, 
There is joy all around. me; then why do I sigh? 
Ah, tell me, ye warblers, where, where is my true love, 
For hia light bounding footstep I listen in vain; 
As I pluck the bright blossoms still dreaming of you, 
* love 
How fonesome, how dark, seems this silent old lane} 


‘They say that my love will return on the morrow; 
Alas! they have whispered that tale oft before; 
But each morning hath dawned, like the spirit of 


sorrow 
That glides through the bowers when the summer 
ie o'er. 
Oh, my lost love! my lost love! each fond vow J 
slight 


I scorned your wild pleadings and laughed at your 


AndI turned from your gaze, though my soul was 
delighted, 
For your smile made a heaven of this silent old 
lane. 


‘Your foot in the dance was the ewiftest and lightest, 
Your love was as deep as the fathomless sea; 
Your heart was the kindest, your eyes were the bright- 


est, 
By their dear witching light earth grew fairer to me, 
But why do you linger? I’m wretched and lonely, 
By day and by night I am calling in vain; 


Come back! oh, come back, Jove! your bright pres-. 


ence only 
Can banish the gloom from this silent old lane! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Fesevary 11, 1871. 








Ya Our next Supplement Number will con- 
jain an extra-sised Pattern Sheet, with a great 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies Ball 
and Evening Toilettes, House and Street Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks and Hoods, Lace Blouse Waists and 
Jackets, Fichus, Collars, and Under-sleeves ; Boys’, 
Girls’, and Infant? Suits ; Fancy Articles, ete. 

Sa” We would call the attention of our readers 
0 the Advertisement on page 95 of this Number, 
containing the complote list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us, 





A GLASS OF WINE. 


Caues MARRYAT, who confessed that, 
while at home in England, he was a “‘three- 
bottle man,” said a single bottle of wine in this 
country was too much for him. He was dis- 
posed to think that there was something so ex- 
hilarating in our atmosphere that each man who 
breathed it became charged with such a degree 
of natural stimulus that he was incapable of sus- 
taining much addition of artificial excitement, 

Whether the air has much to do with it or 
not, there can be no question that the power 
of enduring the effect of intoxicating drinks is 
less in this country than in many others. Lord 
Eldon is reported to have drunk daily, after his 
dinner, a whole bottle of full-bodied port-wine, 
and, after draining his last glass, to have turn- 
ed to his mountain of briefs, and prepared a le- 
gal argument or a judicial decision whose lucid- 
ity and soundness few lawyers or judges have 
ever equaled. Where on the bench or in the 
court of this country could be found men, after 
such deep potations, capable of adjusting and 
holding with a steady hand the scales of jus- 
tice 

It is the American temperament rather than 
the American air which renders us all in this 
country 8o sensible to the effects of artificial 
stimulants, We are in a constant state of ex- 
citability from the animation of our busy and 
progressive life, and the intense and varying 
emotions engendered by its constant flnctua- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that nervous 
excitement predisposes to intoxication. It is 
not the deepest drinker, but the noisiest and 
liveliest of the company, who is first under the 
table. The Scotch proverb says: ‘Gin ye're 
gaun to drink, Sir, dinna ye talk muckle.” 
Emotional Ireland drinks less, according to the 
statisticians, than stolid Lngland, but gets a 
great deal more drank. 

The mode and time of drinking have also 
much to do with the effect produced. Even 
the simplest food, when taken into a stomach 
which has been long empty, will intoxicate. 
Captain Brieu records that his men, after their 
long abstinence, having been kept for twenty- 
five days on the twenty-fifth of a pound of 
bread each daily, having eaten a few oysters, 
showed all the effects of drunkenness. Dr, 
Beppogs, a reliable medical authority, states 
that men shut up for several days in a coal- 
pit, without any thing to eat, will be as much 
intoxicated by a basin of broth as ordinary per- 
sons by three or four quarts of strong beer. 
The prevalent practice in this country, there- 
fore, of drinking on an empty stomach, is more 
likely to produce intoxication and habits of in- 
temperance than that of taking strong drink 
only at meals. ‘‘Eat a bit before you drink” 
is an old English proverb, and a good one. 

It is easy to establish this absolute law in 
regard to intoxicating beverages: No healthy 
man needs them; but its application is more dif- 
ficult, for it is rare to find any human being in 
8 perfectly wholesome condition. The doctor, 
perhaps, is the best judge of their necessity or 
usefulness. He, too, should be cautious, for 
auch of the habitual drunkenness of the coun- 
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try can be directly traced to his imprudent pre- 
scriptions, His most common error is to order 
spirits and strong wines where the weaker and 
less dangerous beverages would be equally ef- 
fective, 

If people will insist upon drinking wine, they 
had better confine themselves to the milder 
products of France, or those of our own coun- 
try which faithfully imitate them. Unfortu- 
nately there is an idea prevalent among the 
wine merchants in Europe that Americans must 
have their wines strong, and they are accord- 
ingly brandied to suit this supposed taste. This, 
too, is the fault of most of the native produc- 
tions, While alcohol forms about one-fifth of 
the clarets, Burgundies, Champagnes, and Rhen- 
ish wines drank in this country, it is found in 
those of the same name consumed in the coun- 
tries which produce them only in the proportion 
of one-twentieth or less. This alcohol, more- 
over, is what naturally belongs to them, and is 
not added, as is that which exists in most wines 
exported to the United States, 

The idea used to be prevalentamong mothers, 
in which they were encouraged by their advisers, 
whether doctors or old women, that a certain 
quantity of alcoholic drink was essential to the 
proper performance of nursing. ‘‘ There is no 
evidence,” says a scientific man, “ that alcohol 
can supply any of the constituents of the milk 
or body.” If mothers, then, will drink their 
bowls of milk-puanch, bottles of porter, and 
glasses of port-wine, they should bear in mind 
that, however agreeable these potations may 
be to themselves, they are not conducive to the 
health and vigor of their offspring. The ex- 
periment has been faithfully tried on cows, and 
it has been found that, however drenched with 
“pot ale,” as it is called, their milk was none 
the richer for it. It contained more water, but 
no additional quantity of curd. 

If we followed the only indication nature has 
given us of the proper fluid to be taken with 
our food, we should all remain temperate and 
sober. This natural drink is the saliva, which 
contains ninety-nine and one-third per cent. 
of pure water; and if we always kept to this 
proportion it would matter little what went to 
make up the rest of the one hundred. 





CURE FOR HUSBANDS VICES. 


}WO young Frenchwomen were chatting to- 
gether about their husbands. 

“What! You allow your husband to smoke 
at home in the parlor?” 

“Certainly. In this way I have him to spend 
the evenings with me.” 

“Tt is true; but at what a cost!” 

«My dear, a woman of sense makes vse of 
her husband's defects to reform his vices.” 

This seems to us good, practical philosophy ; 
but, in commending the clever Frenchwoman's 
plan of compromise with her husband’s infirm- 
ities, we would not wish it to be understood 
that we approve of any of the ordinary marital 
offenses, great or small, We are by no means 
advocates of smoking in the parlor, or else- 
where. The use of tobacco, if less fatal to 
health and life than some pretend, is certainly 
not requisite to the preservation of either, while 
it can not be indulged in without offense to the 
delicate and fastidious, We appreciate to the 
utmost the forbearance of a refined woman with 
the boorish selfishness of the grosser man, who 
can more easily forego the elevating influence 
of her society than the sensual intoxication of 
8 cigar or a pipe of tobacco. It were much to 
be desired, doubtless, for his own as well as for 
woman's sake, that man might be an infinitely 
less gross animal than he is. There can be no 
doubt that he requires a great deal of refining, 
and the question is, how can this be best ac- 
complished? We hold that the only effectual 
means is by a discreet exercise of woman’s nat- 
ural influence upon him. 

Though marrying and giving in marriage 
continue as ever, and there seems no likelihood 
of any serious diminution to the world’s popu- 
lation, there is, however, a continually widen- 
ing separation between the sexes. Man seems 
more resolved than ever to go his own way, and 
let woman go hers. A husband is beginning 
to be regarded exclusively as the provider of 
the household, to drop the good things of this 
world into the voracious mouths of the mother 
and young of the domestic nest, His vocation 
is supposed to be business; hers and theirs en- 
joyment. When he is not wanted to fetch and 
carry he is left free to wander wherever he may, 
while they unbend their wings in eccentric flight. 
Thus has been engendered a mutual indiffer- 
ence, and a distinction of taste and habit, which 
render the husband and wife less suitable than 
ever for each other's companionship. The man 
becomes daily more absorbed in business, with 
the cares, anxieties, and labors of which he is 
so exhausted that the gentle pleasures of home 
fail to excite his jaded appetite. He there- 
fore seeks in the clubs, and the various other 
resorts of unrestrained bachelors and erratic 
husbands, for grosser, because more sensibly 
stimulating, indulgences. He thus becomes a 
wine-bibber, a smoker of tobacco, and a card- 
player in excess, with the certain results of in- 
curring the vices of intoxication and gambling, 
with all their fatal consequences. 

. To prevent these terrific effects of man’s va- 


grancy, we shpuld think it would be well worth 
an effort to keep him at home at almost any 
cost. When, therefore, this dwindles down to 
the small consideration of a speck of dust on 
the carpet, or a passing taint to the air, it does 
not seem wise to refuse to incur so trifling an 
expense for the sake of such a gain. It is un- 
doubtedly worth woman’s while, if she cares for 
man’s companionship, to consider the advantage 
of yielding somewhat to his weaknesses. It 
certainly seems to be a belittling of a rational 
creature to suppose that a puff of a cigar or a 
quid of tobacco should be for him the only bar- 
rier between vice and virtue, but it unquestion- 
ably often is, and it behooves wives and mo- 
thers to bear the fact in mind. 

Of course, man has other small farts besides 
smoking which it may be prudent to interpose 
between him and vice; but the cigar may well 
pass for a symbol of the whole, since it, like 
them, is a selfish gratification, ordinarily in- 
dulged in to the greater or less discomfort of 
others, Whether, according to the highest 
doctrine of morals, it can be justified or not, we 
are persuaded of the practical efficacy of the 
clever Frenchwoman’s plan of making ‘‘ use of 
her husband's defects to reform his vices.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Women with Baskets. 


Y DEAR THADDEUS,—Did you ever 
remark how many women with baskets 
there are among our fellow-travelers—fat wo- 
men with large baskets? And has their infin- 
ence upon our journey occurred to you? This 
very morning I was going to take the boat to 
cross the bay, to see a friend who was expect- 
ing me, and I was so delayed in Broadway that 
I turned down toward the river, and hastened 
along until I came to Washington Market. 
‘What a pleasant place that is! What a fine 
civilization it indicates! The effete old des- 
potisms of Europe can not show such neat and 
attractive markets as the Washington and the 
Fulton; and who needs any more persuasive 
argument of the superiority of our municipal 
institutions? If you have been in the Wash- 
ington Market, you know that it includes the 
sidewalk in West Street ; and you'know, on a 
snowy, sloppy morning, when the mud is made 
a noble paste, that it is not easy to hurry, or 
certainly it is not safe. 

But I was belated, and I was carrying a lit- 
tle hand-bag and a shawl and an umbrella, so 
that my freedom of action was somewhat re- 
strained; and bumping and slipping, and heat- 
ed with the horrible consciousness of being too 
late for my boat, I was more discomposed than 
a man of my years likes to be. As I entered 
the market I found the walk very much throng- 
ed, for, unluckily, it was Saturday morning. 
The good housekeepers were out in great force, 
and they were all evidently determined to have 
their money's worth, and not to be cajoled into 
buying until they had made the most careful 
inspection of all the commodities exposed for 
sale, Iam glad that I am not a market-man, 
for if one of these vigorous housekeepers should 
stop at my stall, and incredulously survey my 
mutton and beef, and scornfully ask me what I 
charged for such meat as that, I feel sure that 
I should humbly beg her pardon for presuming 
to offer it at all, and respectfully request to be 
allowed to send it home for her, with my com- 
pliments, gratis. 

There were multitudes of these excellent and 
large women, all with large baskets, leisurely 
moving along the narrow sidewalk. I was in 
great and alarmed haste. So I steered my 
shawl and traveling-bag among them as well as 
I could, but not without awful collisions, and 
consequent belligerent looks from these worthy 
women, which would have been followed by 
similar worda, and even acts, if 1 had not prob- 
ably seemed to them too old and meek an an- 
tagonist for their prowess. They contented 
themselves, therefore, with obstructing the pas- 
sage, and chaffering and even jesting lightly 
with the rosy market-men in long white frocks. 
There were orange-girls also, who called out 
seven Havana oranges for two shillings; but 
they were no more like Nell Gwynne than I 
was like Charles the Second. I should have 
liked to stop and saunter and cheapen oranges 
with the girls; but I hastily pulled out my watch 
and saw that I had but a very few minutes, and 
the bumping and slipping and crowding did not 
promise rapid progress or even timely arrival. 

Suddenly I heard the bell of the steamer, 
at some distance, sounding with that quick 
toll which announces immediate departure. I 
thought that I had better run, but I reflected, 
first, that I could not run in that crowd, and 
second, that I should probably slip down if I 
tried to run, and that persistent swift walking 
was my only hope. The bell stopped, and so 
did I. The largest of women, with the most 
enormous of baskets, was planted directly be- 
fore me. ‘‘Madam,” I began; but she did 
not hear. :fIf you please,” said I; but she 
turned and glanced at me indifferently, as if 
I had been an unpardonably poor quarter of 
beef. “I’m in a great hurry,” I exclaimed 
across her basket. But she held it firmly, as 
if it had been a skillfully planted barricade, and 
I were the government troops moving ruthless- 


ly against the rights of a free people. “ Good 
Heavens! madam, I shall be left!” exposta- 
lated I. But madam, unheeding, finished her 
little joke with the butcher, and then sailed 
slowly away in the direction that I was going; 
but so sedately and so expansively, blocking the 
whole walk with her enormous basket, that I 
could do nothing but follow, chafing, and on 
the very verge of committing profanity; and 
when I reached the street beyond the market, 
and dashed by her, she said, “Law!” And 
when I looked toward the fatal pier I saw that 
the boat had tolled its own dirge, and was gone. 

It was useless to try again that day to reach 
my friend, because the boats were infrequent, 
and I was not bidden to pass the night. So I 
turned and walked slowly homeward, passing 
once more through the market, and wondering 
at the great number of women with baskets, 
and at all those whom I met beyond the mar- 
ket, and musing upon their cumbrons and dila- 
tory movements, and upon the influence of wo- 
men with baskets upon the great journey of 
life. Think what extraordinary forms they 
take! Sometimes how agreeable, how entic- 
ing, until you see that, after all, the charm isa 
mere cloak, and underneath is the familiar fat 
woman with the large basket blocking the way, 
and preventing your timely arrival. Donald 
is one of the victims, but I am not sure that he 
knows it, He is a lawyer, and full of ambition, 
and his opportunities are promising for a most 
prosperous career. But Donald is very fond 
of boating, and he is an excellent sailor; and 
he has nearly laid his jugular vein open more 
than once when he has been shaving in the 
morning because of his vigorous but inoppor- 
tune shouting of ‘‘The open sea.” He aseerts 
that the lather seemed to him sea-foam, and 
that his inexpressible instincts betrayed him. 

The good fellow lingers and dallies with 
his boat. He plans for it. He consults about 
it. He runs away from the office, and he steals 
days to devote himself to it. Meanwhile the 
clients come, and they are grieved to find him 
gone, or they think him careless and indiffer- 
ent ; and as every client believes his cause tobe 
the great cause, they do not like it, and they go 
elsewhere. Donald sees them slip through his 
fingers, and he says that he will just take Black- 
stone and Chitty a short turn upon the river; 
that it will do the big-wigs and himself a world 
of good; and so, putting up a piece of paper on 
which is written ‘‘Gone to Court,” away he 
goes with his law lords, as he calls them, “ And 
I am going to court ‘em as hard as a lover,” 
says the gay Donald, laughing, and taking up 
his oars. It is observed that the clever young 
Donald, somehow, doesn’t get on. Younger 
men carry off the prizes. Duller men succeed. 
My own opinion is that Donald will not reach 
the ferry in time. He is obstructed by a siren, 
by the goddess of aquatic joy. .Pshaw! let 
him look more closely, and he will see that it is 
only that old woman with her big basket. 

She multiplies herself every where and won- 
derfully, Isaw young Alfred yesterday, whois 
studying law, and would most gladly throw 
Blackstone and Chitty to the fishes if only he 
could persuade the editors tosmile. He writes 
poems, as it were, between the lines of his dry 
old books. He dreams stories of love and her- 
oism, and he puts them into form, and the edi- 
tors are as cruel to those delicate verses and 
graceful tales as the old ogres in the story- 
books were to the youths and maids who were 
hung up in their larders for early eating. But 
how precious to the persistent Alfred are his 
rhymes and his fancies! How he sees visions 
of fame and fortune, and hears, as Whittington 
heard, the bells of the city ringing out his glory. 
“Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don,” rang the faint bellsin the distance. Who 
has not heard them, Thaddeus? Even you some- 
times catch the sweet clangor, I pity the ears 
that have been always deaf to them, the heart 
that does not cherish that remembered music! 
But Alfred, I say, gazes at his pretty rhymes 
and his ingenious stories, He sees that they 
are better than a hundred which are printed. 
He does not spare comparing them with the im- 
mortal numbers of Blinks and Jinks, and he se- 
cretly perceives in them a celestial breath as of 
asphodels, and hears a melody beyond Homer. 
Why does Heaven make editors so deaf and pub- 
lishers so dull? Why does not mankind rise in 
one great conspiracy and demand to hear the 
verses of Alfred, that they may twine-his brows 
with triumphal garlands? What deprives him 
of his fame, and by what right? Who would 
believe the truth? Who would suppose, what 
he will never suspect, that it is the verses them- 
selves which bar him from fame forever? Un- 
der that airy guise, it is the old woman with @ 
basket who blocks his way to the ferry! 

Yes, my dear Thaddeus, she is every where. 
I have seen her in the rooms of governors, in 
the halls of Congress, in the offices of depart- 
ments, firmly obstructing the way, and hope- 
leasly delaying gentlemen who were harrying 
to the ferry. In all such-places she is apt to 
take the same form; and I have seriously of- 


’ fended the Secretary of the Kitchen Depart- 


ment, who. is the-most exemplary. of men, and 
the most domestic, and the most regular, by 
saying to him, with a smile, and in the presence 
of Mrs. Secretary, ‘‘ Well, I saw that fas woman 
with a basket in your office at the department 
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to-day.” Iwas very sorry to have said it. It 
was certainly an incantious remark, For Mrs. 
Secretary looked up from her work, and gazed 
at her husband with inexpressible amazement, 
and then slowly and significantly she repeated, 
‘<A fat woman with a baske. in your offica, Mr. 
Secretary ! and pray what v.as she doing there?” 

I hastened to explain as well as I could ; but 
the Secretary does not forgive me, and I fear 
my explanation did not mend the matter. For 
I know what he wants—the ferry, so to speak, 
toward which he is hastening. He wishes to 
be nominated for the Vice-Royalty, and to that 
end he is constantly devoting his efforte—now 
removing this man, now appointing that, now 
flattering the other, and listening to the fourth. 
But he is so wholly devoid of tact that he of- 
fends most where most he aims to please. He 
sends every body away contemptuous or raging. 
He is so patronizing, so loftily condescending, 
so dogmatic and inflexible, despite all his fatile 
efforts at a courteous bearing, that his visitors 
resolve to thwart him in every possible way. It 
is comical and sad to see him and to think of 
his effort. ‘The bell is tolling. The boat is 
surely going. And his total want of tact is the 
invisible old woman with the basket who blocks 
his eager way, and will send the boat off without 
him. In the Washington Market, my dear 
‘Thaddeus, you may see the fat woman with the 
great basket in the flesh; but every where else 
you may see her in a thousand forms of fancy. 
But wherever you see her, her office is the 
same—she is obstructing some eager hastener 
to the ferry. Dear fellow-traveler, when we 
see that we are delayed, let us lock about us 
and ascertain where the old woman with the 
basket is. And be sure of this, that if she is 
not about us, she is somewhere within us! 

Your baffled friend, 
An Otp Bacuetor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES. 


'ROM the holidays to Lent is the gayest sea- 

son of city life, and it is being danced away 
this winter in a fashion that makes sad havoc 
of ball dresses, Consequently ladies are asking 
for new dresses in which to appear well without 
an outlay of much money. ‘I'he best supply for 
this demand is dresses of white tarlatan, imported 
partly imade, and costing, when fitted to the 
wearer, about $50. ‘[he ample skirt, with 
demi-train, has several flounces, with inch-wide 
satin laid on each flounce, or else diagonal puffs 
trim the skirt half-way to the waist, and are 
headed with notched ruches of tarlatan. There 
is a long over-skirt, looped very short on the 
sides by satin bows. The design shown for the 
waist is a high-necked postillion basque, with 
pointed front, made of the tarlatan-laid smoothly 
over white silk; yet a low-necked corsage seems 
most appropriate fur these thin light dresses. 
Many of these dresses are triinmed with colored 
satin, but those all white are in best taste and 
moat useful, as they may be worn with various 
parures of flowers, or with colored over dresses. 
‘The prettiest one with a color introduced had. 
bands of stabieuse satin—a dark purplish-maroon 
and the upper skirt vas festooned with vines 
of autumn leaves ; another, more youthful, in the 
Pompadour colors, had blue satin bands, and 
was to be worn with blue and pink convolvuli. 
White tarlatan looks very well over muslin skirts, 
but party-goers usually keep a white silk trained 
petticoat to wear next any thin white dress, and 
find it an improvement. ‘These dresses are fresh- 
looking and exceedingly pretty, especially for 
very young ladies. They are the most inex- 
pensive evening dresses; yet, when well made, 
have not that tawdry common look that has 
brought tarlatan into disfavor. Of eight such 
dresses furnished at one establishment for a 
single entertainment there were not two alike. 

For richer and more elaborate dresses tarlatan 
and velvet are a stylish combination, Indeed, 
black velvet is introduced amidst all materials 
this winter, even the most diaphanonstulles, A 
model dress, pronounced very Frenchy, is of 
blue tarlatan made over blue silk. ‘The silk 
skirt is merely a lining or foundation. On the 
front breadth the tarlatan is gathered in four 
perpendicular puffs extending from the belt to 
the edge of the skirt, gradually narrowing toward 
the belt, and separated: by black velvet ribbon 
two inches wide. Back of the puffs the skirt 
is covered with narrow overlapping ruffles from 
the end of the train to the belt. White daisies 
with yellow centres dot the black velvet ribbon. 
Over all this is an upper skirt, very long behind, 
but with atiny apron front scarcely three-eighths 
deep after being drawn up at the sides by bunch- 
es of daisies. The corsage is low and round, 
and completed by « black velvet sash, with rows 
of daisies down the centre. ‘Turquoises and 
pearls are the appropriate jewelry. A second 
lovely dress, worn by a lady in very slight 
monrning, was of white tarlatan, with black vel- 
vet and daisies interspersed amidst diagonal puffs. 
These dresses cost from $150 to $200 when 
made to order. Black velvet sash ‘ribbons for 
such dresses are imported with satin back: 
price $4 50 a yard. 

WET OVER DRESSES. 

Over dresses, made-of wash net, are si lishly 
worn over silk dresses, ‘They serve to display 
fine Inces, and aleo to modernize the round cor- 
sages-of last:season.. They consist of the regu- 
lation over-skirt, with short apron front, and train- 
ed back much bunched up, and a bib-shaped 
piece for the back and front of thecorsage. This 
piece is put on over the shoulders, and is made 


in lengthwise puffs, sloping narrower at the waist. 
Handsome lace flounces of Valenciennes or da- 
chesse trim the skirt, narrower lace is used on the 
waist, and the sash matches the dress. Similar 

ents, made in black Brussels net, trimmed 
with thread lace and black velvet, are admired 
over apricot, rose, and pearl colored dresses. A 
pale, pea green silk, worn with such an over dress, 

alternate flounces of black and green silk 
covering the train from the edge to the belt. In 
some cases the edge of the over dress is merely 
hemmed, and the lace flounce surrounds the 
skirt of the silk dress. These simple over dresses 
are preferred by young ladies, while married la- 
dies drape lace shawls as upper skirts, adding 
bretelles of lace of a nding pattern. If 
the dress is trimmed up the Front width, the shawl 
falls open to disclose the trimming, but a newer 
fancy is to fasten it together with bows down the 
front. The latter plan requires quite a large 
shawl to be very bouffant behind, and yet fusten 
in front without ‘ hooping.” 

Half-long casaques belted in, made of guipure 
net or of guipare ineertion sewed together length- 
wise and edged with lace, are worn over silk 
dresses at dinner-parties, or when receiving com- 
pany at home, or for evenings at hotels. Ladies 
of angraceful figare wear shorter paletots, of either 
white or black gui hanging loosely, slashed 
to the waist, and with flowing sleeves. Some- 
times such jackets are lined with silk. 


SILK DRESSES. 


We have spoken before of silks for full dress 
combining two colors, An elegant model of 
this style, just completed at a French house, is 
composed of China pink and brown—a peculiar 
contrast that may not impress the reader favor- 
ably, but which made one of the loveliest dresses 
of the season. The faint, soft, mellow pink has 
a salmon shading, like that in tea-roses, which 
blends beautifully with golden brown. The body 
of the dress was pink, the trimmings narrow ruf- 
fles of brown silk, bias, bound, and held in clus- 
ters of three tiny pleats, the upper pleat being 
turned over at the lower edge, forming a shell- 
like curve. ‘The low corsage battoned in front, 
sloped to a soft point (without whalebones), while 
the basque back was shaped in two soft points, 
opening wide in the centre to show a box-pleat- 
ed square postillion of the silk placed beneath. 
These soft points are always trimmed around the 
edge with the trimming. Indeed, lace, fringe, 
ruches, or ruffles often edge stiff whaleboned 
points in the front of the corsage. Another 
tasteful dress was of white silk with pink silk 
ruffles, 

Lace headed by passementerie interspersed 
with jet is the fashionable trimming for black 
silk dresses. How to make a trained black silk 
is the dilemma of many correspondents. The 
most elegant shown us lately dis} with over- 
skirts and flounces, having ly a plain skirt, 
gored front and sides, with three full back 
breadths, without ornament unless an elaborate 
tablier is formed. One of these, made for a 
young lady, has « train over two yards long 
shortened to the stylish demi-length by tapes 
under the belt tied to others in the seams of the 
back breadths three-quarters of a yard below, 
making two irregular bouffant puffs like wings. 
Straight across the broad front width were nine 
rows of thread lace slightly full, and each row 
headed by a cord passementerie, in which jet is 
slightly interwoven. ‘The corsage had a soft 

int in front and a long fiat coat-tail basque 

hind. Duchesse sleeves, with two rows of 
lace edging the opening to the elbow, and fas- 
tened inside by tiny bows. ‘The neck was pointed 
very low, though not opened wide, and was sur- 
rounded by a row of lace standing and slightly 
full This lace, with the passementerie, passed 
down the front, around the point, and edged the 
entire corsage. A rich black gros grain for an 
old lady had the skirt trimmed in vhe way just 
described, and a plain round basque, with two 
rows of broad Chantilly lace, and a passemen- 
terie heading edging the jue, and extending 
in heart-shape up the closed front. The sleeves 
were sabots, with a double row of lace falling 
over the hand. In both of these dresses thread 
lace was used, but guipure and the duchesse are 
very stylish, the latter producing a beautiful ef- 
fect. Young ladies wear black duchesse lace over 
white blonde lace, or else white pleated tarlatan 
on black silk dresses. 

Very fancifal aprons are in style abroad. ‘The 
design is to form an elegant tablier for plainly 
trimmed bot rich silk dresses, Many are made 
of black velvet with lace garniture; others are 
of silk laden with braiding, embroidery, and jet. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame VIRFOLET; and Messrs. ScumaupER; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. ; and Lory & Taror. 





PERSONAL. 


Generat Hooker and Chief Justice Crase 
are at present in town, and are patients of Dr. 
Hammonn, formerly Surgeon. eneral of the 
United States Army, who has for some years 
given his time mainly to affections or diseases 
ofthe brain. General Hooker ls in fair general 
health, but his frame is bowed and his step un- 
certain, though his fine features and striking face 
are as noticeable as ever. 

—Miss Emmy T. Wurre has been made assist- 
ant cashier of the National Bank at South Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 80 we go! 

—Mr. J. GrenviLte Kang, one of the most 
highly esteemed middle-age bachelors of the 
Union Club, bas within a few days past quite 
unexpectedly come into the possession of a for- 
tune of half a million of dollars. An old friend 
of the father of a Say eaunte ioe 
many years a shipping m it in this city, re- 
tired from business with a large estate in 1850, 
and took up his residence in London. He had 


“once or twice intimated to Mr. Kane the inten- 


tion to make him a bequest, but giving no idea 


. under ob) 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


of the amount. Mr. Kane's surprise may be 
ined, on reading the will, to find himself his 
residuary legatee; and that, after the payment 
of sundry legacies enumerated by Mr. LauRIE, 
there will be left to Mr. Kang, in first-class se- 
curities, over’ five bundred thousand dollars. It 
has been very worthily bestowed. 
—Miss Avausta A. Miner, a type-setter in 
the South Bend (Indiana) Union, is one of the 
most rapid and accurate compositors in that 


State. proof of hers was taken, a few days 
since, of ems, having but two typograph- 
ical errors. 


—A lady recently returned from England, and 
who visited Jenny Linp, suys that a happier 
and better matched pair can hardly be found. 
They reside near London, in elegant style, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of life. The stories 
about their domestic unhappiness are conspic- 
uously inexact. 

—Rev. Brown Emerson, D.D., of Salem, 
Maseachusgetts, now in his ninety-fourth year, is 
a fine specimen of the steady- tn old New En- 
gland cle , being now in the sixty-sixth 
yor of his settlement as pastor of the South 

Shurch in that city. 

—Mrs. Secretary Fish speaks French with 60 
much fluency and such periection of accent that 
members of the diplomatic corpe are always at 
ease at her receptions. For the first time since 
the administration of President Pox foreigners 
are able to converse with the wife of the premier 
in the court language of Europe. 

—The Princess Lamuzrtt, of Italy, who to a 
certain extent is now perva the higher eir- 
cles of New York society, is'a fine-looking wo- 
man, tall and stately, a brunette, about twenty- 
two, a fluent talker in five languages, an accom- 
plished musician, and cultivated generally. 

~The clergy of the country, with that esprit 
du corps 80 characteristic of them, will sympa- 
thize with the Rev. Henry Warp BEEcHER, 
whose Congregation have, in the most compul- 
sory and reditable manner, compelled him 
to accept as a ealary for the present year the 
paltry sum of $20,000. What can his people 
mean by ‘‘such conducts as those ?” 

—Mr. Surrogate HurcutNnes may make a note 
of the following as a precedent, should a similar 
testamentary document come before him. A 
r citizen in Berlin was recently left some 
000, Being very old and feeble te was puz- 
zled as to whom he should leave his money. 
Thinking none of his friends worthy of it, he at 
last determined to leave it to a bitter enemy, 
who had a large family and no money except his 
daily earnings. He made his will to that effect ; 
he made it a condition, however, that the heir 
should always wear thin white linen clothes, and 
no extra under-clothing. Should that condition 
be violated even once, the money goes to his ex- 
ecutors. The helr will probably accept on the 

rinciple of the old saying, “A light beart and a 

in pair of—pantaloons, 
—Mr. Lincoin was recently in London, for 
the purpose of placing her son “ Tap” at school, 
after which she pro, to join her friend, Mra. 
Bishop Snapson, at Rome, and with her make 
the tour of Italy. The right-minded ladies and 
gentlemen of the country seem to be more and 
more disposed to 6; out their opinion that 
Mrs. L. has been rather badly treated by the Re- 
publican leaders, and especially by those whose 

lame and fortunes were made by her husband. 

—Gcstave Dons is steadily employed in Lon- 
don, in conjunction with BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
on a work descriptive of some of the marvels of 
London life. Friends who have had an inkling 
of the matter predict that it will be a great suc- 


cee, 
—Mr. Epwarp U. Dstavan, who died re- 
cently in Schenectady, was one of the men who 
were really the practical organizers of the tem- 
ice movement in the State of New York— 
@ men who gave it character and force. He 
was @ man of wealth, and built the Delavan 
House Albany, which, for some years, was con- 
ducted on the cold-water plan. It was found, 
however, that it didn’t pay, and was soon rented 
to other parties, who put it on the old hotel 
track, on which it has since been kept. Mr. 
DeLavan was a pleasant, well-informed man, a 
good raconteur, and had a wide experience of 
people in every walk of life. Latterly he had re- 
tired from participation in public matters. 
—Some gentleman who has been making 
sketches of the managing editors of the leading 
daily journals of this city—Mesers. CroLyY, JEN- 
nines, Rerp, Commines, BENNETT, Jun., and 
Norp#aorr—finishes by taking the life of Major 
Bounpr, of the Hvening Mail, stating that “He 
is one of the rising young men of the day. He 
is a thoroughly accomplished journalist, com- 
menced in Wisconsin, and continued in that 
on until he came to New York as dramatic 
critic of the Awening Fost, He studied law at 
one time, and served on General Bangs’s etaff 
in the Red River cam: He has a fine crit- 
ical taste, and is well read on many subjects. 
An article which he wrote upon the Cuban ques- 
tion for Putnam's Magazine was credited at the 
time, by all the press, to Parke Gopwin, then 
editor; while an examination of the Btates 
Rights question, which Major Bunpy prepared 
early in the war, and which has lately been reprint- 
ed in pamphlet form, was quoted in the United 
States Supreme Court as an authority, which 
was certainly a bi compliment to its author. 
Major Bunpy has had charge of the Mail for the 
past two years, during which time he has won 
golden opinions from all sorts of people for his 
jiscreet management, while the paper itself has 
greatly, increased both its circulation and pros- 
ity. 
ee olonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
having retired from the management of his 
Washington paper, to devote himself entirely to 
his able and successful journal in Philadelphia, 
is made the subject of many pleasant paragraphs, 
one of which is as follows: ‘‘ Few editors were 
better formed by nature to be popular socially, 
and powerful professionally. A fine face, court- 
eous bearing, ready susceptibilities, natural dic- 
tion, and w! de acquaintance adapted him to or- 
nament and illustrate his work and his time. 
He has had a long enthusiasm for public writing 
—scarcely diminished now that he is passing 
his prime—and at heart he has always been the 
friend of his whole country and of the commu- 
nity where he happened to be. Lancaster, Phila- 
delphia, Washington—these have always been 
tion tohim. Had he not confound- 
ed the rial and the office-holding relation, 
and been more faithful to serve than to direct 
hjs party, be would have left a name without a 
diminutive qualification. His neighborly graces 


; 83 


and kindness to young men will be long remem- 
bered, while the ingratitude of those who have 
used his paper and his power will make men 
mild to criticise his influence upon American 
journalism.” 
—Senator Wrzson is, in conversation, a rapid 
and glowing talker. He seems to have made a 
careful study and precise analysis of every one 
of the innumerable mob of American oliticians, 
great and little, who have been in ‘ashington 
within the last rey years. His mind fs full 
of topics. Or if he takea the subject with which 
7 6tart the conversation, he at once makes it 
is own. His words come very fast; his coun- 
tenance glows with the ardor of his discourse; 
and it is in vain to try to check or turn the cur- 
rent of it by inserting a question, or even a word, 
edgewise. His mind, once set upon a particu- 
lar track, rashes on until it has gone to the-end 
of it. He has not a scholar's culture, like his 
renowned colleague; his mind is not stored with 
classic allusions, nor is his diction enriched by 
phrases drawn from all literatures. But for 
downright good sense, uttered in downright 
Saxon, he is always interesting and instructive. 
Then, too, with tl fe political history of his own 
country his familiarity is very great. 

—‘‘How doth the busy TupPer improve each 
shining hour!” Mrs. Tupper is the it au- 
thority in this country on bees, She pervades 
Iowa, where she has gone into the bee business 
ata very shining rate. She has written more 
essays about bees, and received more diplomas 
about bees, than any woman on the planet. One 
of these essays was adopted by the Department 
of Agriculture, which paid her for it 8300. “To 
be or not to be” is, with her, “the question,” 
as may be inferred from the fact that she has 
one hundred bee-hives of herown. She imports 
her becs from the country about Lake Como, 
Italy. May she live long and be happy! 

—Many of the cleverest people of tie day ap- 

pear to have obtained their first and firmest 
footing in Callfornia, Bret Harte found his 
intellectual status and money valuc there; MaRk 
Twain was first talked about by Californians; 
Ravra Keexer, ditto; little Lorra, the most 
piquant actress of the day, who is rapidly ac- 
cumulating a fortune, was brought into notori- 
ety in the eame region; while 
one of the re; and most popular of the writ- 
ers for the Harpers, has made California his 
home, deeming it the only place perfectly habit- 
able for a gentleman and author. 

—General Ropart ANDExSox, the hero of Fort 
Sumter, is living in Venice with his family. His 
daughter, IsaBELLa, is a great belle, and is said 
to have captured the heart of an Italian duke. 

—Miss Garretr, M.D., now in successful 
medical practice in London, is just now quite 

rominent among the women of England, Yom 
aving been elected a member of the London 
School Board—a canvass in which she headed 
the poll. Mises G. is a young woman of not 
more than twenty-five; has abundant fair hair, 
worn in neatly arranged heavy braids, a clear, 
fresh, lovely complexion, good features, and 
®@ pleasant expression when she 6: . She 
has that “excellent thing in woman,” a soft, 
low voice, and a little lisp, not unpleasing. She 
is about the middle height, of a slender, grace- 
fal figure, and dresses simply but neatly, Alto- 
mee she is a neat, trim, prepoasessing young 
ctor, whose entrance into a sick-roum must 
be as refreshing as a breath of pure air, or a ray 
of sunshine in a forgy day. 

—The Rev. Jon Henry Newman, now in his 
seventieth year, is one of the most remarkable 
men who have appeared in the theological world 
during the present conta After having at- 
tained the highcst distinction in Oxford, both 
as a preacher and author, he seceded from the 
Church of England to that of Rome, and became 
head of the Oratory of 8t. Philip Neri, at Birming- 
ham, since which time he has published a great 
number of works in favor of Catholicism. Asa 
maater of pure English he has no superior at the 

resent day. The following beautiful paragraph 
ja by him: ** All that goes to constitute a gentle- 
man—the carriage, galt, address, gestures, voice, 
the ease, the self-possession, the courtesy, the 
ore of conversing, the success in not offend- 

, the lofty principle, the delicacy of thought, 
the happiness of expression, the taste and pro- 
priety, the generosity and forbearance, the can- 
lor and consideration, the openness of hand— 
these qualities, some of them come by nature, 
some of them may be found in any rank, some 
of them are a direct precept of Christlanity. 
But the full assemblage of them, bound up {no 
the unity of an individual character, do we ex- 
pect they can be learned from booke ? Are they 
not necessarily acquired, where they are to be 
found, in high society? The very nature of the 
case leads you to say so. You can not fence 
without an antagonist, nor challenge all comers 
in disputation before yon heve supported a the- 
sis; and in like manner, it stands to reason, 
you can not learn to converse till you have the 
world to converse with. You can not unlearn 
your natural ‘bashfalness, or awkwardness, or 
stiffnees, or ether besetting infirmity, till you 
serve your time in some school of manners.” 

—Another gentleman has becn to see Mr. BRET 
Harte, one of our. new contributors, and thus 
gives ie’ notions of that freshest specimen of 

he American humorist: ‘He is a little below 
the medium stature, well-proportioned, has a 
forchead more high than broad, thin brown hair, 
a fair complexion originally, but his face is now 
badly pitted with the small-pox; eyes remerk- 
ably soft and brilliant, and. aw indescribable ex- 

ression of countenance that indicates. a spirjt 
hh complete sympathy with all thgt js beautiful 
and all that is good. His voice is peculiarly sweet 
and musical, his powers of endarance rot’ ovet- 
large; he is firm in his opinions, bat in the ex- 
pression of them modest; shuns‘rather than 
secks society ; never courte, but avoids notorie- 
ty; is a delightful. companion; does far more 
work than he dught; understands what he can 
do, and never attempts what he can not; and, in 
general appearance, more nearly resembles that 

oct and scholar and gentleman, DonaLp G. 

ITCHELL, than any person with whom I amac- 
quainted on this side of the continent.” 

—In the Bazar of February 4 it was mentioned 
(the simple fact was copied from another paper) 
that ex-Collector J. F. BarLey was living in lord- 
ly style in Germany. We learn on good au- 
thority that such is not the fact, but that he is 
in Brazil, without capital, and endeavoring to 
get upon his feet. Should he become a million- 
aire, and return to New York, we hope that he 
will pay up to the government every dollar of 
dls defalcation. 


088 BROWNE, 
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Crocnet Lam- 
SIN 
Point p'Esprit 
For WorkK-Ta- 
BLES, CORNER 
BRACKETS, ETC. 









Crochet Lam- 
brequin for 
Work-Tables, 
Corner Brack- 
ets, etc. 

Tuts lambrequin 
is of red twisted 
wool in open-work 
double crochet, 
worked in point 
d'gsprit with red 
silt twist; the out- 
er edge is worked 
in scallops with red 
wool. Begin the 
lambrequin at the 
upper edge with a 
foundation of the 
requisite length, 
and on this work 
alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet), 
2 ch. (chain stitch), passing over two stitches of the foundation with 
the latter. In the same manner work the remaining rounds, but 

always bring - 
the de. on the 
# de. of the pre- 
ceding round. 
After the 17th 
round the foun- 
. dation for each 
Fig. 1.—Poist Lace anv _ section of the 
Crocuer Epainc. lambrequin 
must be com- 
pleted separately.— — Frame ror Hat, 
Work the completed Fig, 2, Pace 85. 
lambrequin with red i 
silk as shown by 
the illustration, 
and button - hole 
stitch the outer 
edge. At the 
point of each sec- 
tion,and between 
each two sec- 
tions, set on a 
small red tassel. 


button - hole stitch 
the outer edges, and 
fasten them to a 
tube made of stiff 
per over a lead. 
al (see Fig. 2), 
letting the leaves 
alternate. For the 
outer leaves cut of 
bright red cloth 
eight pieces from 
Fig. 82, Supple- 
ment, and four 
ieces of  card- 
ard. Cover each 
card-board part with 
red cloth on both 
sides, button -hole 
stitch the outer 
edge of the parts, 
putting the needle 
through the three- 
fold material, and 
embroider the upper side with red silk in point Russe as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Paste these four leaves to the card-board tube as shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, and fasten them besides with silk thread; then pass the wire and 
stamens through the tube. Now cover the tube with a piece of red cloth cut 
from Fig. 83, the ends 
of which must over- 
lap each other slight- 
ly, fasten it with long 
stitches of red silk, and 
gather the upper edge, 
in doing which fasten f 
the wire ends, which Fig. 2.—Tatrep axp 
must be closely wound Crocuet Eperne. 
with green silk, and 
bent as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Finish with 
a large bead cov- 
ered with green 
floss silk, as shown 
by the illustration, 









a Frame For Hat, 
Fig. 1,—Lamr-Cipaxey CovER SIMU- Fic. 3, Pace 85. 
LATING A Fucusta. 

For pattern see Suppl., No. XXIIL., Figs. 81-83. 


Edgives for 
trimmir 7 Un- 
der-C.2 ding, 

Figs. 1-3. 





Lamp-Chim- es ae 
simblating a ace sup no 
Fuchsia, Founpation Ficure Tarrep axp Cro- cust — Epaine. 


cuet Rosetre For this edging 
E point lace braid 
with holes woven 
in at intervals of 
half an inch is required (see illustra- 
tion). On one lengthw’..e edge of 
the braid work with fi.e twisted 
crochet cotton as follcws: * 5 
dc. (double croche ,; on the 
first hole, 4 ch., 1 p. (picot) 
consisting of 20 eh, and 1 
sl. (slip stitch) on the first 
of these, 4 ch., and re- 
peat from *. On the 
other leng~ swise edge 
work as _ollows : > 
3 leatlets, separated 
by 5 ch. on the 
first hole of the Fig. 3. —MAnNeR oF 
braid (each Makine STEM FoR 
leaflet con- Lamp-Cuimnzy Cover. 
sists of three 
short treble crochet, which are not 
worked off singly, but together as 
one stitch), 3 ch., 1° se.’ (single 
crochet).on the braid between the 
first and second hole (in work- 
ing this sc. catch at the same 
time the p. of the opposite 
edge), 3 ch. ; repeat from *. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anv Cro- 
cnet Eporne. rst work 
with medium-sized tatting 
cotton a row of rings as fol- 
lows: 5 ds. (double stitch), 
1 p. (picot), 4 ds., four times 
alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 
lp., 4 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., and 
close the stitches to a ring. 
After two-fifths of an inch 
interval work a similar ring, 
but instead of forming the 
first p., fasten to the last p. 





Figs. 1-3. IN Satin AND Kn 
TITCH FOR 
noe lamp- , LINGE- 
chimney cover is ‘ : 
made of red and peas 
violet cloth, First 
make the petals and stamens. 
The latter are worked in ch. 
with a double thread of red 
silk twist, in doing which 
’ fasten a crystal bead, of 
MAKING Petats ror the size shown by Fig. 3, 
Lame-Cummnty Cover. &t the end of the sta- 
mens. This illustra- 
tion also shows the 
size and number 
of the stamens. 
At the upper 
end of the 
- stamens let 
Fig. 3.—Gine CROCHET the threads 
Eporse. tana over 
an inch 
and a quarter; ‘by means of these 
the stamens are afterward fasten- 
ed. Now take four thin pieces 
of wire each seven inches and 
a fifth long, and wind each of 
them with red filling silk 
two inches and two-fifths 
long; then join them to. 
gether by winding all four 
together ti y with silk, 
leaving two-fifths of an Inch 
of the wire free at the under 
end. These four ends are 
spread out as shown by Fig. 
3. The stamens are 
























shown by the illustration, at 
the same time fastening small 
pieces of red cloth, which 
must be cut as shown by 
the illustration, F’ . Now of the eoeadtng ng: Gos- 
cut of violet cloth eight pieces tinue in this manner. On 
from Fig. 81, Supplement, DusicN For Front or Surprer,—[For design for Heel and description see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 38.) the free p. of the rings work 
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oe Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiin axp 
Fig. 6.—Neepie-work Coutar. Broucrs Lace Ficru-Coirar. 
[See Fig. 7.] [See Fig, 4.] 


For pattern see Suppl, No. XXL, Fig. 79. Ppt pattern see Suppl, No. XIX., 


Fig. 5.—Cuemiserre witn Swiss 
f Mus.uin Frivy. 

4 = For pattern see Suj 

plement, No. XVIIL, 
Figs, 71 and 72. 


Fig. 8.—Cotiar witn Revers. 
[See Fig. 9.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 76. 


si 





one round as shown by ~ 
the illustration, Altern- ¥ . 
ately | sc. on every picot, 
1 ch.; between each 
two rings 1 sc. on the 
last p. of the first, and 
at the same time on the 
first p. of the second 
ring. After this round ~ 
one round of de. (see 
illustration). Vig. 4. SLEEVE 
Fig. 3. — Crocuer 3 es aouuke: 
Gre Epetne. For this Fra. 3. 
edging work with fine por pattern see 
twisted cotton crochet Supplement, No. 
gimp, like that shownin  XIX., Fig. 84. -_ 
No. 32, Vol. IIL, page 
500, Fig. 8. Twisting the loops as 
shown by the illustration, work 1 sc. on 
each loop, 2 ch. after each sc. On the 
loops of the other side (twisting the loops 
as before) work 1 sc., after each sc. 5 
ch., 2 sc. on the second of the 5 ch., 
1ch, 


Foundation Figure YZ 

in Satin and Knot- 

ted Stitch for Caps, 
Lingerie, etc. 


Rosette for Lin- 
gerie, etc, 
See illustration on p. 84. 
For this rosette 
work, first, with me- 
dium-sized tatting cot- 
ton, the tatted scallops 
on the outer edge of 
the rosette. Each 
scallop counts 1 ds, 
(double stitch), and 
five times alternately 
1 p. (picot), 1 ds. ; 
Fig. 2.—Sterve clove ihe cline ina 
ror CoLLaR, ying, leaving an inter- 
Fia. 1. val of threaa a fifth 
of an inch long be- 
tween the ends. After working eight 
scallops, tie the beginning and end of the 
thread together. Now crochet with very 
fine twisted crochet cotton 5 sc. (single 
crochet) on the interval of thread of 
each scallop, and 7 sc. on the thread be- 
tween each two scallops. »* On the first 
5 sc. of this round (be- 
tween the ends of the first 
scallop) work 5 te. (treble 
crochet), working them off 





Fig. 1.—Inisn Gut- 
PURE Ficnu-Coivar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern see Sy 
plement, No. XXIL, 
Fig. 80. 











Fig. 7.—Sieeve ror 
Coxtar, Fie. 6. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figen 77 and 18. 


Fig. 9.—Sterve ror CoL- 
tar, Fre. 8. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 77 and 78, 




























See illustration on page 84. 

Tuts embroidery fig- 
ure may be used for 
trimming caps, lingerie, 
ete., and is worked with 
embroidery cotton on 
Swiss muslin or cam- 















as one stitel , after the leaf- 
let thus forn ed 2 ch., with 
the latter passing over sev- 
en stitches of the preceding 
round. Repeat from +. 
Finally, work one round 
of sc. on the stitches of the 
preceding round (see illus- 











brie; or it may be used 
for ornamenting white or 
colored cravats. On a 
silk foundation, it must 
be worked with coarse 
sewing silk. 





tration). his rosette may 
be used with the crochet and 
tatted edging previously de- 
scribed, for trimming chil- 
dren’s clothing, ete. 











> 
/ Fig. 8.—Brack As- 
TRAKHAN Hat with 
Featners.—[For Frame 
see Page 84.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VITL, Fig. 84. 






Fig. 1.—Astraknan Rouxp ad £ C’ 
Har with Waite Fur —[For 
Frame see Page 84.) 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 32 and 83. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Astraknan Hat.—[{For Frame 
see Page 84.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 20-81. 





ihe 
Fig. 1.—Green Gros 
Grats Cravat Bow. 






Fig. 2.—Granite Crépe pe 
Cnixe Cravat Bow. 








Cravar Bow. 





ig. 4-—Brack Gauze 
Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 7.—Vervet axnp Moret Antiqcr 
Bow ror THe Harr. 
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Fig. 9.—ScarLet Gros 


Grats Cravat Bow. Fig. 10.—Bive Gros 


Fig. 8.—Vioter Satiy anp Buiack Vetvet Cravat Bow. Gramx Cravat Bow 
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HARPER’ [Fesrvary 11, 1871. 
Collars and Under-Sleeves, Figs. 1-9. antique, Arrange them on stiff lace foundation as | As soon as I was ushered into Mr. Arm- | “Miss Darrock only knows me yet under the 
y the Wustration, and Anish With a lilsc ro- | strong’s presence I was profoundly disappointed, | name I assumed for advertising ” 
pores Gente fosten the bow Black boeda, A bale-pa serves to I had made up my mind to see one of two types. “* The sooner I know 


Figs. 1 and &2—Intwa Gurrver Fionv-Cottar anp 
Unpee-Sixsves, The pleated part of this collar is 
made of colored crépe de Chine, and is richly trimmed 
with Irish ure, and a bow of crépe de Chine, as 
slrown by the illustration. Cut the foundation of the 
collar of stiff lace taken double from Fig. 80; then 
cut three bias ot of crépe, each td inches and a 
half wide, double lengthwise, and arrange them 
on the {Gundation in such am: nner that each strip 
shall cover the seam made by. on the preceding 
one (see illustration). Fell the lengthwise of the 

r 


‘under (last) strip to the under side of the collar. The 


t consists of a strip of crocheted Irish are 
thirty-eight inches and a Jong (see illustration). 
This lace is worked in the same manner as the 


Irish Guipure Collar shown in Harper's Bazar, No, 
37, Vol. age sé, Cut the under-sleeves of cam- 
bric from Fig. , gather the bottom slightly, and sew 
them between the double material of a straight bind- 
ing tl uarters of an inch wide. The ruffle of 
the und leeves consists of @ piece of Irish guipure 
seventeen inches and a half long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide, Instead of the crochet guipure 
‘woven guipure or Valenciennes lace may be used. - 
Fige. 3 and 4—Swise Musiix anv Brvozs Lace 
Fionv-Cottan axp Unpxe-Siexves. This collar is. 
made of Swiss muslin and Bruges lace an inch wide; 
the seam made by sewing on the latter is covered with 
a strip of embroidery two fifths of an inch wide. Cut 
the collar from 73, Sdpplement, Finish the front 
of the collar with two ends made of Swiss muslin and 
Bruges lace in the shape indicated by Fig. 74; these 
ends are trimmed with a bcw made of blue silk ribbon 
four-fifths of an inch wide. For each of the cuffs cut 
from. . TS one 3 cut a slit along the double 
line, lay the material in a revera along the dotted line, 
hem the under edge of the cuffs, and trim the outer 
edge. Gather the upper edge of the cuffs, sew it be- 
tween a binding four-difthe of an inch wide, and join 
the cufts with sleeves, which must be cut from 


Fig. 77. 

ig. 8—Cumnserra wrrn Swiss Mceum Far. 
‘This chemisette is cut of Swiss muslin from Figs. 71 
and 72, and trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 
two box-pleated Swiss muslin frills with lace. 
The seam made by sewing on the frills is covered with 
a bias strip of the muslin stitched on. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Expromeaxp Cotta anp Unvrr- 
Siexves. This pointed collar and cuffs are made of 
fine linen, and are ornamented with French embroid- 
ey and lace stitch. For the collar cut of the material 

en double one piece from Fig. 79. Cut the sleeves 
of cambric from . TT, and the cuffs of linen from 
Fig. 78. Lay the front of the collar over to right side 
as revers, and embroider it as shown by the flustra- 
tion, and partially indicated on the pattern. Sew the 
sleeves between the double material of the embroidered 
cu 2 

Figa. 8 and 9.—Cotrak wrrm Revers axp Unver- 
Suzeves. Thiscollar and cuffs are made of fine linen, 
trimmed with ¢mbrojdery two-fifths of an inch wide, 
which is cut out along the contours, and. Valen- 
clennes lace three-fifths of an inch wide, which is gath- 
ered and sewed on In such a manner that it comes on 
the border. Al ng the straight line partially indicated 
on the pattern set on lace insertion a tenth of an inch 
wide, which is fastencd to the material along its Jength- 
wise edges with close half-polica stitches, Cut the 
collar from Fig. 76. For each of the cuffs cnt of linen 
and fine shi one piece from Fig. 78, trim 
the bottom and one end, and join them with the sleeves 
according to the corresponding figures. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 77. - 

Cravats, Cravat Bows, and Bows for the Hair, 
Figs. 1-10. 
See Mastrations on page 85. 

Fig, 1.—Gaeex Gros Gram Cravat Bow. The 
sloped ends of this bow. are mete oe a pumeeconnered 
piece of e straight lengthwise edge o! 
Which ts raveled an Inch wide ‘The Isope are eatinch 
and three-fifths long and an inch and four-tifths wide, 


and have a net inte: The seam made by sewing 
the loops and ends on the foundation is covered wit 
a ban 


Fig. 2.—Guamrre Crfrz pz Cn Ceavat Bow. To 
make this bow, cut for the longer end a bias atrip of 
the material seven inches and three-fifths long and 
seven inches and one-fifth wide. Slope this piece from 
the middle of the lower end to the side ed; so that 
the latter are only four inches and two-fifths long. 
Join the two st ht lengthwise edges of this picce, 
and ravel the bias edges three-fifths of an inch wide. 
The shorter end is six inches and two-fifths long and 
five Inches and three-fifths wide, and is arranged in 
the same manner as the Jonger end. Pleat the upper 
gage of both ends, and sew them on a stiff lace foun- 
dation. Cover the seam made by doing this with loops 
made of bias strips of the material. e under loop is. 
four inches wide and three inches and one-fifth long. 
The upper loop is three inches and three-fifths wide 
and two inches long. The upper ends of the loops are 
finished by a band of the material surrounded with a 
black velvet buckle. ‘ 

Fig. 8.—Braox Gauzz Gaenaprex Cravat Bow. This 
cravat bow ie of black gauze grenadine, and is trimmed. 
with ppl ud lace Agures, and black lace three inches 

alt ends are five inches and one- 
fifth long and eight inches wide, and are trimmed as 
shown by the illustration. Cut away the material nn- 
der the lace figures. Sew the lengthwise edges of the 
ends together, and let the seam come in the middle. 
The loops are three inches and a fifth long and four 
inches wide; they and the ends are arranged on a stiff 
Jace foundation, A band of the material covers the 
seam made by doing this, Furnish the back with a 
safety pin. 

Fig. 4.—Braok Gauze Garang Cravat. This 
cravat is trimmed with black Enipare insertion an 
inch and two-fifths wide, and bi Fulpure lace two 
inches and two-fifths wide. Cut a bias strip of the 
material forty-three inches and a half long and seven 
inches wide, lope {t toward the middle not quite 
five inches wide there, and point the ends, Then iim 
the plece, as shown by the illustration, with the inser- 
tion and gathered lace, Underneath the insertion cut 
away the material, Sew the lengthwise 8 of the 
cravat together, and fold the double material so that 
the seam comes on the middle of the under side of the 
cravat. When adjusting the cravat tie it in a bow as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. &—Cravar Bow or Insertion ax Laon, The 
tabs of this bow are made of lace insertion four-fifths 
of an inch wide, the crose-wise edge of which is cut in 
a point: overhand the outer edges of the tabs tegether 

ith an open-work woven insertion one-twelfth of an 
inch wide, and to this insertion sew slightly gathcred 
Valenciennes lace three-fifths of an inch wide. The 
longest tab is three inches and three-fifths long, and 
the shortest two inches and four-fifths long. Sew all 
the tabs on a narrow oval Swiss muslin foundation, 
and cover the seams made by sewing, them on with a 
rosette made of lace and an embroidered figure (see 
illustration). 

Fig. 6—Vruver axp Sate Bow vor tir Ham, This 
-bow for the hair is in the form of a rosette of leaflets 
an inch and four-fifths long and an inch and three- 
fifths wide. The upper cross-wise edge of each ‘of 
these parts is rounded, and the under edge arranged in 
two pleats, the folds of which face each other -and 
overlap each other. This gives each the shape 
shown by the illustration, Cut eight pieces of velvet 
and five pieces of satin. Arrange them ona round 
stiff lace foundation an inch and two-fifths in diame- 
ter as shown by the illustration. Finish the middle 
of the rosette with a tuft of blue silk threada, and fur- 
nish the back with a hairpin. 

Fig. 7.—Vetver anp Momé Antique Bow ror Tur 
Tiaiz. This bow simulates a panay. The two upper 
and middle leaflets are each an inch and four-ttths 
long; the remaining leaflets are each an inch and two- 
fifths long. For the leaflets the material is taken 
vouble and on the bins, and they are Pleated as shown 
y the illustration. The two npper leafiets are made 
of violet velvet, and the under leaflets of lilac moiré 





- was in need of a hired companion. 


“upon the following day helped to pass away the 


Fig. &—Viower Satre anv Brack Vatver Cravat 
Bow. The four loops of this bow are each an inch 
and four-fifths long and two inches and one-fifth 
wide; they are turnished with net interlining, and ar- 
ranged as shown by the illustration. The ends are of 
satin ribbon, and are three inches long, and the under 
edges are raveled an inch and a fifth wide. 
the loops and ends on a stiff lace foundation, and cover 
the seams made by doing this with two ‘bands of velvet 
and satin knotted toge! er as shown by the illustra- 
tion, Furnish the back of the bow with a safety pin, 

Fig. 9.—Soarter Gros Gram Cravar Bow. 
consists of a strip of scarlet gros grain thirteen inches 
long and eleven inches and a quarter wile. Donble 
the piece Jengthwise, join the wise and 
knot it at the as shown OF, the illustration. 
‘The ends are raveled two inches wide. Sew the bow 
saree nnsree Denastion, and furnish the beck with» 
safe! 

By  10.--Buve Gros Grant Reson Bow. Theribbon 
for this bow must be an inch and three-fifths wide. The 
loops are each two inches long, and the ends three 
inches and a quarter. The under edges of the latter 
are raveled an inch wide. Fasten the loops and ends 
on a stiff Jace foundation, and cover the seams with 
three bands knotted together as shown by the illustra- 
tion. A safety pin serves to fasten the bow. 








NOW AND EVER. 


Asx what you will, my own and only Love; 
For, to love's service true, 

Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 
And I yield all to yon, 
Who are the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Yet some things e’en to thee I can not yield! 
‘As that one gift by which, 

On the still morning in the wood-eide ficld, 
Thon mad’st- existence rich, 7 
‘Who wast the only She, _ 3 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


We had talked long; and then a silence came; 
And in the topmost firs 

To his nest the white dove floated like a flame: 
And my lips closed on hers, 
Who was the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 


Since when my heart lies by her heart—nor now 
Could I 'twixt hers and mine, 

Nor the most love-skilled Angel, choose: so thou 
In vain wouldst ask for thine! 
Who art the only She, 

And in one girl all womanhood to me. 





MY HUGO. 
Br ANNIE THOMAS. 

HAD been away from the old country for a 

term of years that had changed me from a 
girl to a woman. And on the chilly December 
on which the chain of events that I am about to 
narrate commenced I found myself in London, 
‘ governess out of employ, homeless and friend- 
less, 

My seven years of so-called servitude in the 
family of one of the most enlightened and gen- 
erous of the enlightened and generous Russian 
aristocracy had rather spoiled me for roughing 
it in lodgings and in solitude. As I sat down to 
my plain unappetizing tea and toast this special 
morning I wished with all my heart that I had 
not obeyed the strong instinct which had im- 
pelled me to come back to the land of my birth, 
where I was so infinitely worse off than I had 
been in the land of my adoption. ‘ 

I was a young woman still—only seven-and- 
twenty—but I felt old and care-worn, and dull 
and ugly, as I looked at myself in the tarnished 
mirror by the light of a London fog. Aggrava- 
ting memories kept surging up. How brilliant 
the Christmas festivities in which I had partici- 
pated last year had been! How brilliant those 
were im which my friends in St. Petersburg 
were even now indulging! 1 had been weak in- 
deed to leave known good for the unknown evils 
of splitude and possible poverty. 

Presently, before I time to drop more than 
& tear or two over my present forlorn condition, 
my landlady came into the room with a news- 
Paper. ‘*You may like to see it, Miss,” she 
said as she handed it to me. ‘There's one of 
the awfulest murders I ever read in it.” 





I took the paper, and didn’t read the reported 
murder, but just let my glance wander along the 
portion of the sheet that was folded toward me. 
‘These were the first words that caught my eye: 

"ANTEN—a itlewoman as companion toa 
toa saab aoe nie neath to Mr Arm. 
strong, Great Western bla Retweao the boars of ea 
and five to-mc rrow. 

There was something straightforward and con- 
cise about the wording of the advertisement 
that appealed to me, and I determined at once 
that I would be one of the eager throng who 
would doubtless rush to respond to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s request. ‘At least I am a gentlewo- 
man,” I said, dreamily, to myself. And then I 
fell to attempting to picture to myself what man- 
ner of girl this was who had a large fortune, and 


The mere thought of the mission I was going 


hours; and when night came I had woven half 
a dozen romances concerning the subject of the 
advertisement. They were very wild and strange, 
some of them. But, ah me! ‘none of those that 
my fancy bred was half so strange as the reality. 

I debated for a long time as to what I should 
wear. This to some people will seem likea simple 
confession of utter and contemptible frivolity—a 
sort of throwing up of my hand, and declaration 
that T am vain enough to love dress and study 
the becoming. Yes; Iam all of these things, 
Every true woman is, I think. At any rate, on 
this occasion I gave myself very seriously to 
the consideration of what I should wear, in order 
to give a possible employer a favorable bins to- 
ward employing me. “And finally I decided 
upon & pretty costume of black velvet and satin, 
and a bonnet with a great deal of black lace 
and one tiny red rose upon it. 










































Either he would be a courtly, high-born gentle- 
man, in a state of perplexity as to what it be- 
hooved him to do with regard to a fair and con- 
tumacious ward, or he would be a mere lawyer, 
rather dry and stiff and starched. 

He was neither. A crowd of applicants, bent 
on the same mission as myself, were in the ante- 
room and corridor, and he was just baranguing 
them from his vantage-ground of an open door 
that opened on the top of a flight of steps as I 
appeared upon the scene, ‘‘ It will save consid- 
erable time and trouble, and avert much disap- 
pointment and a little unkind feeling, if I state 
at once that as I can only engage one lady out 
of the numbers here present, and as that one 
lady must be young, and yet past girlhood, the 
majority of you may as well go.” 

He was such a young and insouciant gentleman 
himeelf who said this that 1 saw the majority 
were disposed rather to langh with him than 
either to go or to be offended. But as he turned, 
after a moment's pause, and reared abruptly 
into his own , no immediate appeal 
could be tala oo! 

“*Mr, Armstrong will see you ladies singly,” 
& servant came out and said, presently ; and then 
one by one I saw the applicants advance, disap- 
pear, and shortly afterward eenerge and retire, 
defeated. 

At length I mustered up courage to send in 
my card and follow it myself with a decent 
show of indifference. Mr. Armstrong was sit- 
ting before a table, his elbows resting on it, and 
his head supported in his hands. He looked up 
quickly as I entered, and started to his feet at 
once, exclaiming : 


‘*Found, I believe! I was getting hopeless. 


- Every one else was so utterly unlike the compan- 


ion I desire to secure for Miss Penruthers, Can 

‘ou live in the country, and can you bear patient- 
i and lovingly with the whims and willfulness 
of a girl?” 

He asked me this so earnestly and impressive- 
ly that I was startled into betraying a little of 
the doubt and hesitation I was feeling. 

“*T can’t answer such a serious question with- 
out knowing a little more of the case,” I said. 
“* As to living in the country, it is almost a mat- 
ter of indifference to me where I live; but I 
can’t promise that I can bear patiently and lov- 
ingly with the whims and willfulness of a gil 
before I know what sort of girl she is.” 

He gave me a curious look—half angry, half 
amused—as I said this, and paused for a few mo- 
ments before answering me. During this pause 
1 was enabled to see what manner of man out- 
wardly this man with whom I had to deal was, 

A fine young Englishman, truly. Blonde, 
closely cropped, well set up. Polished and re- 
served and cultivated to a degree that struck me, 
accustomed as I had been for seven years to the 
society of Russian gentlemen. Indeed, there was 
much of the best social air of the imperial north- 
ern land about this man; and yet, at the very 
moment this similarity occurred to me, I was 
struck with a certain air of insufficiency about 
him—of insufficiency and uncertainty and dis- 
satisfaction with himself. 

‘* You shall know what sort of girl she is in an 
hour, if you'll agree to make the trial. She is 
here, and I will introduce you to her without 
delay.” 

When T understand the relationship between 
you,” I said, slowly. And then he gave vent to 
an angry ejaculation, and regarded me search- 
ingl: 


ly. 

“I did not expect from your fuce that you 
would start with suspicion and distrust.” 

“Nor do I. But I am not very old yet, and 
T have only myself to look to. for protection and 
counsel and care.” : 

‘‘ Are you such a friendlesa woman ?” he said, 
very pitifully. ‘‘In that case, your heart will 
soon warm to my poor, friendless girl. Miss 
Darrock, I will only tell you this much about her 
before you see her—she has no one in the world 
to care for her but me. I am not free to bestow 
all the care she ought to have upon her yet. 
Now come and see her, will you ?” 

He led me from the room with graceful court- 
esy; and as I peeped up furtively into his face, 
he confused me by a quick glance, and the words : 

“*Thave deceived you alittle; my name is not 
Armstrong. But I want to have this matter set- 
tled as quietly as possible. Here she is ;” and as 
he spoke he opened the door of a sitting-room, 
ond & young girl came springing forward to meet 

im. 


‘Where have yon been?” she cried out, im- 
pulsively. Then she caught sight of me, and 
checked herself—checked herself with such sud- 
den, wonderful grace that I found myself stupid- 
ly staring at her in open-eyed admiration. 

‘*Down below, in a saloon full of ladies,” he 
said; laughing, ‘‘secking for some one to .sharé 
your solitude. I have found this one. Let me 
introduce you to Miss Darrock, Lolly.” 

She looked at him so sorrowfully as he led her 
forward, and I heard her say, 
~ “Hugo, you are very cruel!” 

- He laughed a little awkwardly, and then he 


.{ said, ‘‘ Miss Darrock knows nothing of you be- 


sides your name as yet; whether, when she is a 
little more fully informed, she will accept the 
charge of such a wild bird as you are, I don't 
know.” 

“T hope I shall,” I said; for I was strangely 
taken already with the lissom, graceful creature, 
who had golden hair and soft brown eyes, and 
altogether a most rare and delicate beauty. 

“T'll tell her something about myself without 
delay,” the beauty laughed. ‘I'm Miss Pen- 
ruthers, at your service. I'm sick of schools, 
of watch-dogs, and jailers, and I care for no one 
in the world but Hugo Burgoyne.” 

‘Hush! Lolly,” be said, with a faint smile. 


our real name the bet- 
ter for us all, if Lam to be mixed up with yon,” 
I said, with some asperity; and at my change 
of tone Miss Penruthers lifted her brows in as- 
tonishment, and the gentleman I had known as 
Mr. Armstrong bestowed another of his curi- 
ously searching glances upon me. 

“* My name is Hugo Burgoyne,” he said, qui- 


etly. 

ae by don't you give it properly, Hugo?” the 
girl said, impatiently. ‘Miss allow 
me to introduce you to Sir Hugo Burgoyne.” 

“*Why has there been this mystery, may I 
ask?” I said, as I bowed in acknowledgment of 
this introduction; and then Miss Penrathers, 
laughingly declaring that she would not stay and 
listen to a list of her own peccadilloes, ran out 
of the room, 

“*T am the sole guardian of Miss Penruthers, 
It is a pleasant position for a man who dislikes 
responsibility to be in. Shouldn't you think so?” 
he asked. 

“*You are a young guardian, Sir Hugo.” 

“I was seven years younger when I assumed 
the charge,” he said. “‘‘ Lolly was only twelve 
years old when she was sent to me, with a letter 
from her late father. The letter told me briefly 
that the writer had only me to trust to in the 
world; that his orphan child would be friend- 
less if I did not befriend her; and that he spe- 
cially trusted to me to bring her up in as unso- 
phisticated a manner as was consistent with s0- 
ciety in the nineteenth century. 

“I did the best I could. Test her down to 
an old-maid aunt of mine, who took it into her 
head that Lolly was my daughter, the offspring 
of some marriage that I was ashamed to make 
known. As Lolly is only eight years my junior, 
this surmise was creditable to my aunt’s imagina- 
tion, if to nothing else. Then I put her into a 
French convent to be educated, and the monkey 
escaped from it in the guise of one of the sisters, 
causing no small scandal by the means. After 
that I took a house in town, and engaged an 
elderly lady chaperon and governess for her, 
and my precious charge contrived to frighten 
that estimable woman off the preinises in some 
way or other that has never been quite cleared. 
Now I'm at my wit's end about her, and I waut 
your help. You'll give it to me, won't you, Miss 

arrock ?” 

“*T will do my best,” I said. 

‘* Bon!" He rose up and took my hand. 
“Your assurance comforts me considerably. I 
am very fond of Lolly; but she has been a thorn 
in my flesh for seven years. The house her 
father left her at Richmond is ready to receive 
you. Will you go down with her to-day ?” 

“What is my position to be—that of com- 
panion without authority ?” 

“*That of companion with unlimited author- 
ity. Don't pull the reins too hard, thongh, and 
don’t take a dislike to the girl on any account.” 
He added this last clause with another of those 
curiously earnest looks of his, and this time I 
was conscious that there was a sort of surprised 
admiration in his gaze. 

I have described the personnel of the young 
lady I was engaged to lead and guide and pro- 
tect. I have spoken of Lolly’s glittering golden 
hair, and soft, deep brown eyes. But I have 
said nothing of myself as yet. 1 will paint oor 
Portraits now fully—sketch them on that first 
night of our taking up our abode at the dear old 
Richmond house, of which Laura was the real 
and I the nominal mistress, 

We had arrived there too late to dress for din- 
ner, so we sat after that meal in the low drawing- 
room, that was all radiant with the leaping fire- 
light, in our traveling dresses. Mine was black 
velvet and satin, as I have said, and the lustre 
of the material served as an excellent relief to 
my pale face, and my eyes, that were of so dark 
a blue as almost to look black beside Lolly'’s 
bright brown ones. I suppose it served well to 
define my figure, too. At any rate, I know that 
I always regarded that special effort of French 
taste very kindly when I caught the effect of it 
upon my own person in the glass. 

“It might have deen a fancy, 
Or it might have been a dream, 

Lolly began singing, in a plaintive voice; and J, 
looking up at her in sudden delight that she 
should be the possessor of sach a glorious voice 
and gift of singing, found that her eyes were bent 
upon me in a sort of bewilderment, in which I 
read distrust and surprise. 

“What are you thinking of, Miss Penruthers?” 
asked, with a laugh ; and she said, quite simply, 

“That I wish my guardian had not selected 
such a young and pretty woman to be my com- 
panion.” 

“*Do ycu think me these things? Well, I have 
ceased to think myself young. I am twenty- 
seven, and it is long since any one thought me 

retty,” I said, with a sigh that was born of the 

eenness of the recollection I had"that at one 
time many had thought meso. ‘‘ Your guardian 
hoped I might not be too old to be a congenial 
companion to you.” 

“Hugo himself is the most, congenial come 
panion I can have,” Laura said, cordially. Then 
she turned to an open piano, and sang the words 
of a song that were new to me then, but that I 
have since Jearned are due to the genius of the 
late lamented Robert Brough. the sang it in 
snatches, wandering off to other melodies between 
the verses, but always going back to that song, 
the refrain of which was ‘My Hugo,” with a 
singularly long drawn out emphasis on the ‘‘my.” 

Cho. a here, Sar oF neat, seen Hage? 6 
With a allver-buttoned hood, ee 
For a baron’s son too good, 

Vain Hugo.’ 
“Isn't it a delicious little song, Miss Darrock ” 
“Very delicious,” 
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“Doesn't it make you wish you had a Hugo 
of your own?” she said, saucily turning her head 
round. 

‘* Honestly, it only makes me wish to learn the 
song,” I said, laughing. 

““Ah! but I can’t have you singing ‘My 
Hugo ;’ that’s my little privilege.” 

Then she rippled on : 


“¢T¢ he's gone to hunt, I fear 
I can guees what kind of deer— 


Still, has any body here 
Seen Hugo?” 
Then she suddenly dashed on to the last verse: 


«When I thought him on the wing, 
He was gone to buy the ring; 
‘He's a darling and a king— 
My Hugo!” 

“Sir Hugo Burgoyne must feel very much 
flattered. you sing him that ditty very often,” I 
said. 

“T have never sung it to him once yet,” the 
girl said. “I had a great mind, when I began, 
to make you believe I had sung it to him, and a 
lot of other things besides, but I'll have mercy 
upon your credulity ; you must be very credulous, 
Miss Darrock.” 

‘J think that you will find that I am not that, 
Miss Penruthers.” 

«Call me Lolly ; I wish people I like to call 
me Lolly, until I am Lady—” 

“* Lady what ?” 

‘Ah! you thought to catch me saying Lady 
Burgoyne, didn’t you? But I didn’t say it.” 

‘Then she caroled out again: 

“*Oh! Hugo, my Hi 
When I sd soa: onthe wing, 
You were gone to buy the ring; 
You're a darling and a king— 
My Hugo.’” 

“Are you engaged to Sir Hugo Burgoyne ?” 
I asked, presently, in as collected a tone as I 
could adopt. 

“‘No—yes—that is, I've engaged myself to 
marry no other man but him; but he doesn’t 
know the honor I've done him yet, and so doesn’t 
reciprocate. For all that, he is my Hugo.” She 
came over and half kneeled on the fender-stool 
at my feet, and said, caressingly : 

“*] am going to like you very much, and to 
be very good and discreet under your auspices. 
What is your name?” 

“Grace Darrock.” 

‘‘How funny! I read a long poem once called 
‘Grace Darrock ;’ it was written in the ‘ Lucille’ 
metre, and was the story of a matchless coquette, 
who lures a man on to his death by getting him 
to do all sorts of difficult and dangerous things for 
her favor. I hope you're not a coquette.” 

“Tam not,” I said, shaking my head; ‘if I 
know myself I shall be as true in love, if Iam 
ever tried, as you will find me in friendship.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said: 

“For all that, certainly I shouldn’t like to have 
you for a rival.” 

“You never will have me for a rival.” 

“* How can you answer for that ?” 

‘* Because I would never rival you. More- 
over, if a man loved you first, he never could de- 
ecend to admire me afterward.” 

“«But supposing he didn’t love me first ; sup- 
posing I only wanted him to love me ?” 

‘*Ah! then there would be no rivalry in the 
case,” I aid, langhing. ‘‘ But this is profitless 
talk, Lanra—”" 

+ “Call me Lolly ; ‘my Hugo calls me Lolly, 
and I like the name best.” 

“It's very absurd of you to speak in that wa’ 
of Sir Hugo Burgoyne,” I said, in as ‘‘ superior 
a tone as I could assume with the winning, light- 
hearted girl. ‘* If he were to marry, for instance, 
his wife might not like to hear you speak to him 
so, and it would have become a habit then.” 

“*T haven't the least fear that he will marry 
any one else,” she said, calmly ; ‘if I had—” 
She stopped and clenched her hands, and abright, 
vindictive light flashed out of her eyes, and I fore- 
saw that if he did so marry, I should have 
trouble with Miss Penruthers. 

For weeks we lived a life of uninterrupted quiet 
in the old Richmond house, and daring these 
weeks we became very intimate. That is to say, 
I learned to read many hitherto unturned pages 
of that girl’s nature ; but I bave since had reason 
to think that she did not trouble herself to look 
below the surface of mine. 

At last—and it was not a very long ‘‘at last,” 
either—Sir Hugo Burgoynecame down to see how 
his charge was getting on. He brought a wid- 
owed sister with him—a shrewd, pretty woman 
of fifty, who evidently regarded herself as bis 
keeper, in a measure. She was a very attractive 
woman of the world, and I was charmed with 
her admirable manner. To Lolly she was ma- 
ternal, and to me she was suave and frank—just 
what she ought to have been, I thonght, at first. 
After a few hours’ intercourse I thought the 
suavity and frankness rather exaggerated, when 
she drew me on one side and said : 

“*Miss Darrock, I can have no hesitation in 
saying what I am about to say to a person who 
so admirably fills the position my brother has 
placed you in. You must see that it is quite 
time that our friend ceases to call him Hugo, 
and to be so free with him altogether.” 

“Tt is cartainly not my place to try to amend 
her manners in that respect,” I said, firmly. 

“You surprise me! I think it is your place,” 
the widow said, with an abrupt lapse into hauteur. 
“<1 must beg that you make Miss Penruthers un- 
derstand that, as she is no longer a child, child- 
ish manners toward men are unbecoming.” 

I revolted from my task; but I feared the per 
girl would hear the truth less pleasantly from 
some one else if I did not hint it to her. Ac- 
cordingly, when our visitors had departed, and 
we were alone,I made her understand Mrs. Ver- 
non’s ‘wishes as gently as ‘I could. 

“* Hugo is net‘in leading-strings.. She has no 
right to take upon herself to ‘dictate the way I 








shall address him,” Laura said, hotly. A minute 
after she added, in a chilled, guarded tone, 

‘You have no ulterior views in saying this, 
have you?” 

“‘Ulterior views? No! 
such a question ?” 

“* Because I feel so uncertain of every thing 
and every body, even of myself,” she said, dream- 
ily; and I knew, though I was not looking at 
her, that for a long time after speaking those 
words she watched my face earnestly. 

How did it come about? I do not know even 
now, and while it was coming about I did not at- 
tempt to analyze the subject. Sir Hugo came to 
see us often—as often as twice or thrice a week 
—generally bringing with him a book, or a mag- 
azine, or something in which we could take a 
mutual interest. My long residence in Russia 
bad made me an accomplished linguist, and 
gradually I introduced him to the best modern 
German and Swedish and Russian literature. 
Lolly held aloof from these pursuits of ours— 
viewed them with disfavor, in fact, and resented 
all my efforts to make her join in them. ‘‘I’m 
not an imitative or adaptive animal, I suppose,” 
she would say when we pressed her. “I can 
say all I want to say in my mother tongue and 
French, and I won't try to read those dreadful 
books for the sake of improving my mind.” And 
80, as she held to this resolution, Sir Hugo and I 
were thrown very much together. 

I felt a traitor, an unmitigated traitor, one day 
when, after our lesson was over, he spoke words 
of love to me, and asked me to be his wife, It 
seemed too bright a thing to be real, and in my 
confusion and surprise I muttered something 
about Lolly. 

“* What a friend Lolly will secure, dear child, 
if I gain you for my wife!” he said, warmly ; 
and I couldn’t help looking at him sharply, in 
the endeavor to detect whether he was so utterly 
ignorant of the poor girl's feelings toward hifm as 
he seemed to be. Yes; there was no doubt. 
Poor, self-deluded Lolly’s secret was safe. 

I had done nothing mean or unworthy, or in 
any way deserving of censure or self-repro- 
bation. Nevertheless, I may confess now that I 
felt as though I had done one and all of these 
things when the time came for me to face Lolly, 
and tell her my tidings. 

1 suppose it is but natural for a woman to preen 
herself, to ‘‘ dress her beauty as best beseems it,”” 
when she has but just listened to the tale a man 
has told her of that beauty seeming fair in his 
eyes. Almost but not quite unconsciously I put 
on my prettiest dress for dinner that day (he was 
to dine with us); and Lolly stared at me with an 
undisguised stare of amazement, dashed with a 
very little admiration. 

“* You're as bright as a bird of paradise,” she 
said to me, when we found ourselves alone. 
“What is it, Grace? I can’t get hold of any par- 
ticular bit of brilliancy, but you're brilliant all 
over, like a Persian rug.” 

“*Tt’s as much within as without, I think,” I 
began. ‘Lolly, I have something to tell you ;” 
and I took her two hands and pressed them, and 
then put my lips lovingly upon the fuir whiteness 
of her forehead. 

“Something to tell me!” I shall never forget 
the scorching flame that came into her eyes and 
cheeks at once. ‘‘It’s not any thing against my 
Hugo, is it?” 

“It will be against him if he haf ever been to 
you more than the loving friend and brother he 
seems to be to you when I am by,” I said, guard- 
edly. 

“ He never has been more.” She spoke short- 
ly and in a Jow voice. ‘The shadow of what was 
to come seémed to be upon her. 

“* He has never, by word or look, tried to make 
himself more to you than your guardian—” 

“* How do you dare to ask me that ?” she in- 
terrupted. 

“ Because I am sufficiently your friend to dare 
to ask any thing that may bring the truth out,” I 
answered, ‘It is time you should trust me fully, 
Lolly.” 

“Is he going to marry any one else, Grace ?” 
she said, imploringly. ‘‘Oh, my Hugo! he is 
only mine because I love him so much, Grace. 
No! never by word or look has he tried to make 
himself dear to me; but he is so dear, so dear! 
Tell me all you know.” 

“1 know that he is a dear, good fellow, quite 
worthy of your love,” I said with @ gulp, for I 
could not spoil that young life, and roughly wake 
that trusting, loving young heart from its dream. 
At any cost to myself I must act between these 
two—between the man who loved me, and the 
woman who loved him. My Hugo should be 
hers, if I could compass a change that would be 
as full of woe for me as of bliss for her. 

I was sorely tried and tempted by my own self- 
ish nature. It would be such a brilliant match 
for me, selfishness and ambition kept on saying ; 
and, moreover, Ilovedhim. Ay! but sodid she, 
that younger, brighter woman, who had known 
him from a child. Selfishness, ambition, and 
love fought a hard fight with me that night, and 
when at last I was compelled to face Sir Hugo 
felt as if they would worst me. - seae 

But one look at the unsuspicious girl who had 
trusted me so fully put arms into my hands, 
And so, when he summoned me to a farewell in- 
terview, I was able to be true to my better nature. 
I don't know now what words I used or what 
arguments I used; but I was given power and 
language for the purpose. I nearly broke down, 
I nearly gave up my resolve many times, but I 
did not quite. I can say now, with a sigh of 
gratitude, that I did not quite surrender my own 
discretion to his ardor. ‘‘She'is young and 
lovely and loving,” I said to him, -‘‘ and I prom- 
ised once that I would never rival her. When you 
come to love her well, never let her know how 
nearly { rivaled her,” was the only request I made 
on my own account. 

It wasa hard struggle, for he was genuine and 


How can you ask 


honest, and my heart had gone out tohim. But 
I had been pat in a position of trust, and some- 
how, although I am only a woman, I didn’t like 
to betray it. So I stood out stoutly against his 
protestations and entreaties, and did all I could 
to turn his thoughts toward Lolly. 

Like likes like. I am going back to my old 
life in Russia ; and this morning’s Court Journal 
tells me that the ‘‘ young and beautiful Miss Pen- 
ruthers will shortly be led to the hymeneal altar 
by her guardian,” my Hugo. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PLEASANT little feature of Mra. Grant’s 
receptions is the glimpse you may obtain 

of the family dining-room, prepared for fhe even- 
ing meal, After you have paid your respects to 
the President and Mrs. Grant—for when the cab- 
inet session is over the President joins his wife 
in the reception—after you have surveyed at 
your leisure all the portraits in the East Room, 
you may retrace your steps through the broad 
ll, and follow the crowd on the way to the 
Conservatory. Your attention is attracted by 
an open door leading to a pleasant room, and 
an usher invites you to enter. This proves to 
be the family dining-room, where the table is 
laid for about eight persons. A cent 
basket of flowers 
chief object of attraction; for there is no show 
or ostentation about this home-like table, The 
spotless cloth, the bright silver, the clear glass, 
and the decorated china are so simply and nice- 
ly arranged that you at once feel that you could 
make a fortable dinner there. ‘The large 
“state dining-room” is directly opposite; but 
it looks desolate compared with its more attract- 
ive neighbor, and en are content to pass on, 
after bestowing on it one comprehensive glance. 





In general, Parisians are more tranquil than 
could be expected over the enormous prices de- 
manded for various kinds of food, particularly 
any thing of the meat kind. But not long ago 
the sight of a goose marked at one hundred and 
twenty francs proved a little too exciting, and 
the shopman prudently took it in, expressing to 
a customer his resolve to roast the bird and sell 
it in pieces, so that the price in detail might not 
excite the popular indignation. This goose, to- 
gether with a bunch or two of carrots, was cx- 
posed for sale in a goldsmith’s window, while 
in the other ear-rings and watches hung as usu- 
al; and one gentleman was buying a goid med- 
al in the shop at the same time that another 
one was having some carrots weighed out to 
him. ‘Il faut bien faire quelque chose,’’ said 
the goldsmith, smiling and shi ing his shoul- 
ders, when he was asked why he interspersed 
his gold and silver with such odd wares; and 
doubtless it was the same philosophic conclu- 
sion that caused the modiste a few doors farther 
on to sell anchovies, now her bonnets are at- 
tractions no longer. © 


Du: the month of February, 1870, no leas 
than 5167 houses were in process of erection in 
London. The rapidity of the growth of this city 
is marvelous. ithin the it twenty years 
225,322 new houses have been added to it, form- 
ing 69 new squares and 5831 new streets, whose 
total length is 1030 miles. 





A singly accident occtrred on a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad the other day, by 
which the engineer, the fireman, and the brake- 
man were all injured. Yet the train ran on, the 
conductor and other brakemen on a rear car 
knowing nothing of the disaster. Tho engineer, 
Mr. Enos J. Hoopes, had his leg broken in four 
places, his hip crushed, and half of one foot torn 
away. He, as well as the brakeman and fire- 
man, was knocked back into the tank, Mr. 
Hoopes knew that if the train were not stopped 
it would run into one which would stop at a sta- 
tion three miles distant for water. Crushed and 
bleeding, he dragged himself slowty and painful- 
Vy over the prostrate bodies of his comrades to 

@ throttle- valve of his engine, shut off the 
steam, whistled down brakes, sounded the sum- 
mons for the conductor, and fell back exhausted. 
When the train stopped, and the conductor came 
forward, Mr. Hoopes was trying to stop the flow 
of blood from his wounds by tying up his shat- 
tered leg, and said, ‘‘It is all up with me; do 
the best you can for me.” He lingered until 
next day in great by, Which he bore with 
his usual bravery, and then dicd, lamented by all 
who knew him. Such a heroic discharge of 
duty is worthy of lasting record. 

Women of active, intelligent minds, who de- 
sire some independent business, may often find 
short-hand reporting adapted to their capabili- 
ties, and also remunerative. Within the last few 

ears the methods of instruction in phonography 

ave been so much improved and simplified that 
one can now become a proficient in the art far 
more easily than of old. .Reading-lessons in steno- 
phonography have been published for the use of 

eginners, with directiéns for self-instruction. 
Under the auspices of:the Mercantile Library a 
course of elemen instruction in short-hand 
reporting has also been recently commenced. 
This work seems, a pleasant and fitting kind 
for women; and it also is much more remu- 
nerative than ordinary writing. 


Hydrate of chloral'is the latest suggested 
remedy for sea-sickness. Ite effect is to put the 
patient to sleep, and—provided the povage is 
short enough, as, for Instance, across the = 
nel—he is not expected to wake until the end 
of the trip. If he does wake the dose must be 
repeated. It should not be taken, however, ex- 
cept under medical advice. 


The destruction of the palace of St. Cloud is 
one of the melancholy loases resulting from this 
wretched war. This was a favorite spot, where 
the inhabitants of Paris could go and enjoy their 
holidays with little trouble and expense. The 
railway thither runs along the side of a series 
of high hills overlooking the Bois de Boulogne 
and Baris itself, and through a most charming 
landsea| The e and gardens were open 
on Sundays, free to all the world; and on every 
alternate Sunday the people were treated to the 
spectacle of the “ Gra: Eauz’’—that is, the 
waters were let loose upon the ancient and 
beautiful cascade. The stately apartments of 








ces the centre, which is the’ 





the palace, rich in works of art and relics of roy- 
alty—the parks and lawns and sloping hille— 
the arramgements for pleasant booths, where re- 
freshments were sold, and the little side-shows 
exhibited, and where the children could lay 
with balls, tops, hoops, etc., unmolested—these 
were some of the attractions of the lovely pale 
ace and the gardens of St. Cloud, which are now 
blackened and charred and hopelessly ruined. 





It is doubtfal if a neater home industry existe 
than the one practiced by the women an oung 
girls of the numerous small sea-ports and fish- 

g colonies that extend along the shore of 
Oresund, from Copenhagen northward to Elsi- 
nore, on the island of Zealand, Denmark. Of 
the scales of a large fish called brasen, which is 
there caught in plenty, and dried and prepared 
in a particular way known only among them- 
selves, they, with the assistance of some thin 
silver wire, make el t and tasteful flower 
Jewelry, in the shape of brooches, ear-rings, and 
wreaths, and pins for the hair, rivaling in taste 
and workmanship the famous filigree silver- 
work of Venice, that was of yore extensively 
used and commanded fabulous prices. Nowhere 
else in the world have these fish-scale ornaments 
been manufactured; but so clegantly and taste- 
fally are they made, that in 1887, on being in- 
troduced to the Parisian beau monde, they found 
an extensive sale. Ever since, until the break- 
ing out of the war, the demand has far exceeded 
the supply, notwithstanding the fact that this 
indus’ ime more extended, and at the 
close of last year probably two or three hundred 
persons were engaged in it. All that these can 
make is ames absorbed by Copenhagen, and 
there either sold, to be used by the élite of the 
city, or else exported by dealers to Berlin, Lon- 
don, and 8t. Peteraburg, at which latter place 
these fish-scale ornaments are at present very 
extensively worn. For the first time these ex- 
quisite and tasteful ornaments have now made 
their appearance in New York, the fact of Paris 
being out of the market having turned the at- 
tention of the manufacturers to our metropolis. 
We have heard of one enterprising Danish lady 
who has come from Copen! agen, with assist- 
ante, for the purpose of preparing these delicate 
and elegant ornaments for the New York market. 

Some years ago, Dr. Carrett, Surgeon-in-Chief 
of the Hospital of Chambery, in Savoy, reported 
to the French Academy of Sciences his belief 
that serious lung diseases and disorders of the 
eye were often caused by carbonic oxide escap- 
ing into the air from cast-iron stoves. The attcn- 
tion of the Academy being thus called to the 
subject, several experienced chemists wero in- 
structed to make investigations. It was proved 
that without doubt hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
carbonic oxide do through the walls of cast- 
iron stoves, at a dull as well as at a bright red 
heat, which is probably the cause of most of the 
discomfort felt in rooms heated by these stoves. 

A much-to-be-pitied little girl named Lillie 
Smith, is reported to have committed te mem- 
ory nine hundred and sixty-nine verses of Scrip- 
ture during her last school quarter. Whether 
she learned any thing else is not mentioned. If, 
however, she studies other things in like pro- 

rtion, and rranages to grow up to adult ago, 

spite of all the efforts of parents and teachers 
to the contrary, she must be blessed with a won- 
derful constitution, 





Not often {s a skillful pickpocket so utterly 
foiled In his ends as to exchange a diamond ring 
fora purse containing only five dollars. But wo 
are pleased to record one instance, which has 
been detailed in full by the Heening Mail. Wo 
give it in brief: A Brooklyn lady went to Stew- 
art's to do a bit of sho; ing, and wiscly put only 
a V. into her purse. While riding in the stage 
her attention was attracted to a large solitaire 
diamond ring, worn by an elegant-looking gen- 
tleman. The 6! soon became crowded, and 
the gentleman rose to give his seat toa indy. 
By-and-by a seat became vacant beside the first- 
mentioned lady, which the gentlemanly stran- 

er with the nice clothes and the solitaire took. 
In due time the lady reached her destination; 
but when she put her hand into her pocket to 
pay for the goods chosen, the purse was miss- 
ing. Much annoyed, she borrowed money to 
ride home, wondering all the way who had 
robbed her. She told the story to her husband, 
and to fricnds she met. .In the cvening a caller 
came in, and she had to tell the story in. 
He was inqvisitive about the exquisite with the 
solitaire. 

“Was he in the stage when you paid your 
fare?’ he asked of the lady. 

“He was."” 

“Could he have seen your purse, and where 
you put it?” | 

“Why, of course he could.” 

«Where's your pocket ?”" 

“Why, here,” said the lady, Pins ing her 
nervous fingers (for she was excited by the cross- 
questioning) deep into the pocket of the dress, 
which she etill wore—‘‘right here. And,” said 
she, a3 she withdrew her hand again, ‘as I’m 
a living woman, here’s the ring!” 

A Broadway jeweler values it at $1500. 


It will bring bome to our readers the murder- 
ous extent and horrors of the war when it is an- 
nounced that the Prussiat government has or- 
dered a supply of 200, vv0 wooden legs. 


> 

Children will imitate their elders. A little girl, 
witn a head covered with beautiful curls, went 
away by herself one day, and cut them all off. 
‘When she met her mother the latter exclaimed, 
with surprise: ‘ Mary, what have you been doing 
with your hair?” To which she responded that, 
she had cut it off and laid it away in her box; 
but that she intended to put it on again to-mor- 
row, as Aunt Nancy did! 








An English paper contains the following item 
about scarlet-fever, which is worth consideration 
now, when that disease is prevailing: ‘There 
can be no doubt that books which have been 
handled during recovery from fever—at the very 
stage, that is, when the skin is peeling—fre- 
quently become charged with disease-germs. It 
is of importance that the heads of schools should 
be aware of the danger of suffering fever conva- 
lescents to borrow books, etc., from the schoole 
room, A stock of suitable books should be pro- 
vided against the evil day, to be burned when 
they have served their purpose,’? 
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of these customs may be sought for in the East. The Rus- 
sians are great at fortune-telling, and especially at solving 
the all-important matrimonial problem. On New-Year's Eve 
unmarried ladies and gentlemen send out their servants, or 
go out themselves, to ask the names of the persons they 
meet. ‘These, they say, will be the names of the persons they 
will severally marry, On the same eve, when the midnight 
hour is come, each member of the family salates the other 
with a beginning with the head of the household. In 
the evening of New-Year's Day the famous dish-game is played 
over again ; and the young people hear their fates pronounced 
once more in the prophetic stanza which accompanies the 
drawing of their trinkets from the dish. The paying of visite 
in masks is also popular on New-Year’s night in some of the 
Russian provinces, but it is now discontinued in fashionable 
society. ‘The Cossacks and the South Sclavonie peoples 
adopt very much the Russian customs, the former introducing 
their favorite national dance. 

“*Tf you scrub a Russian,” said Napoleon, ‘ you will find 
a Tartar.” But this does not altogether hold good of the 
festivals of the two peoples. The Tartar’s New-Year's Day 
falls a fortnight later than the Muscoyite’s, and it smacks of 
the splendor of the time when Tartary was the grandest and 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


HILE the bells in ‘‘merrie England” ring the Old Year 

out and the New Year in, other lands in divers ways sig- 
nalize the season. Poor France! Let us say nothing now of 
her usually joyous Jour de !An! For many years past the 
morning of this day has found the nations of Europe looking 
to Paris, and listening for words which made kings and states- 
men rejoice or tremble. L’empire c’est la paix? or, L'empire 
c'est l'épée? And now all the world is looking again upon 
France, with feelings how different! 

Yet the booming of cannon is elsewhere heard as a sound of 
joy. The Danes have a custom or saluting the new year with 
artillery. Copenhagen is shaken at midnight by this peaceful 
cannonading. In some of the Danish islands, where old Scan- 
dinavian usages linger, the. peasants go in groups to the farm- 
houses, and fire off their fire-arms under the windows of the 
sleeping inmates. 

‘The Norwegians have many hospitable and touching obsery- 
ances, and now they spread their table for all who may step in 
to wish the ‘‘ compliments of the season.” The Swedes do like- 







































Brown Porutn Dress.wita Basque-Watst.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 88-40, 


Brown Poriw Dress with Basque-Waist.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 38-40. 











Peasant Waist witiH. Basque. . 


For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. XIL, Figs 41-44. ; . 1 
, a i : most formidable power in Central Asia. Marco Polo gave an 


entertaining account of the feast of the New-Year at which he 
assisted in the latter part of the thirteenth century. He told 
how all appeared in white garments at the court of the great 
khan, the white garments symbolizing Fortune smiling be- 
nignantly upon them in the coming year ; how the governors of 


wise, and the Stockholmers, in particular, emphasize the oc- 
easion by giving a grand banquet in the Exchaage to their 
king and his consort and family; while the -oy-] guests take 
“this opportunity of laying by their dignity in order to meet 
their citizen subjects in the guise of fraternity and equality. 
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Peasant Waist with RounpEep NEcK. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 45-48. 


The New-Year in Russia, twelve days 
later than ours, is a great gala day, al- 
though the thermometer may point to 
thirty degrees below zero! Having at- 
tended early a grand celebration of mass, 
the Russians give themselves up for the 
rest of the day to making and receiving 
congratulatory visits; the gentlemen vis- 
iting, the ladies being visited. In the 
cities sledges richly lined with:furs are 
seen gliding along in all directions ; and 
the good wishes that can not be carried 
by this means are inserted by way of ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers. © Ceremo- 
s are also being paid in military 
and official circles ; and equipages con- 
taining stately looking men in handsome 
uniforms are intermixed in the broad and 
interminable streets with the droskies of 
well-to-do civilians. To see the inhab- 
itants of a large city thus whirling about 
from place to place, each with a counte- 
nance speaking the choice compliments 
of the season, is certainly indicative of a 
healthy state of social feeling. The pro- 
vincials devote themselves to resuscita- 

y the ** gi Co s” of their coun- 
Brvr Empress CLotu Dress witt Basque For Youre Grru.—Fronr. ing the Oe oe Buve Ewrress Crorn Dress with Basque ror Youne Grri.—Bacr, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V,, Figs, 25-28, northernjzed Orientals, the origin of many For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-25. 
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the cities and provinces offered the emperor presents of gold and silver, 
pearls, and precious stones, many white clothes, white horses, and other 
things “‘ of the same color,” nine times nine of a sort, the Tartars exchanging 
“* white presents” among themselves; how the emperor's five thousand ele- 
phants, covered with figured tapestry, brought to court chests filled with ves- 
sels of gold and silver, and camels, likewise in cloth of silk, bore other things 
for the service of the palace; how, on the morning of New-Year's Day, all 
the king’s barons, generals, soldiers, physicians, astrologers, falconers, gov- 
ernors, and other officers of the em- 
pire, assembled in the great,hall, and 
stood in the order of their rank ; how 
a herald then rose and cried aloud, 
“ Bow down and adore!” and all did 
reverence, bending their foreheads to 
the earth, and crying, ‘‘God grant,” 
in response to the solemn invocation, 
four times repeated, ‘‘God preserve 
our lord with long life and joy !” then 
how the chief priest went to a richly 


friends, the penates are supplicated and fumigated, and then the inevitable 
“‘tsamba” and ‘‘ buttered tea” are freely indulged in. After this they sing 
and dance; and children are sent about from house to house to perform 
specially, ‘Tumblers and actors ‘‘play” in the streets; and altogether the 
Thibetians have a merry season. ‘T festival is the pretext for a grand 
turn-out of the lamas, or Buddhist priests, and students, from the monas- 
teries and colleges. ‘They rush madly through the streets of the capital in 
bodies numbering thousands, chanting prayers, and making the most hideous 
noises—the outpouring, it is said, of religious enthusiasm, 

‘The Thibetians have a proverb to 
the effect that the Chinese celebrate 
their festival of the new year with 
red paper and crackers; and the 
Thibetians are right in the main, 
The Chinese rejoicings absorb near- 
ly a whole month, during the first 
part of which it is said there is not 





















Sacque For Girt From 10 To 12 
Yeaks op. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 20-24, 













Sacque ror GikL FRoM 6 tu 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 59-61, 






Jacket ror Surr For Boy FROM 
6 To 8 Years OLD, 


For pattern and des 
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Dress For Boy rrom 2 to 3 
Years orp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ent, No. XVIL., Figs. 65-70. 


Dress ror Boy From 2 ro 3 Years 
OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
F No. XVIL, Figa 65-70. 7 


an empty mouth in the 
empire; but the eatables 
are of a light description, 
such as pea-nuts, water- 
melon seed, sweetmeats, 
oranges, tea, etc.; pres-~ 
ents of cakes are sent to 


adorned altar, and incensed in 
honor of his Majesty the name 
of the khan, which was inscribed 
on a red tablet; and lastly, how 
presents were then offered, and 
a grand banquet given, a-tame 


Trowsers ror Suit 
ror Boy From 6 
To 8 YEARS OLD. 


lion being brought in to lie at J a ET ; ci For pattern and descrip- € . ae 4 the poor, and ‘‘ brilliant” 
the khan’s feet, that the guests é et : ae eet Reet ed. ‘ 7 2 cakes—which are believed 


to get the young on with 
their studies, just as at- 
tendance at the Jul-otta 


might see that even the fierce 
lord of the forest was subject to 
him. 






















Other sections of the great Se 7 , Seen ae Waite Piqué Dress For Giri From 1 70 2 in Sweden—are distrib- 
Mongol race have ditferent ways Wares Piqug Duses 70R os een Buse: Years OLp.—Front. uted from the temples. 
of celebrating the opening of the Ror pattern end des For pattern and description see Supplement, The Chinese begin early 
new year. Among the Thibe- scription see Gepplement, No. XVL., Figs. 62-64. on the 2d of February, 


their New-Year's Day, by 
propitiating heaven and 
earth with offerings of 
rice, vegetables, tea, wine, 
oranges, and imitation 
paper-money, which they 
urn with incense, joss- 
sticks, and candles. Aft- 
erward they worship their 
household gods, and also 
their deceased ancestors 


tians, for instance, every body 
sits up on the mysterious night 
which is to bring forth the new 
year. At midnight they go out 
into the streets, where they make 
as mach noise as their lungs and 
their music—drums, tamboar- 
ines, bells, and cymbals—will 
enable them ; and in order to re- 
new their energies they consume 
unlimited quantities of balls of 
flour and honey, boiled, which 
are picked ont of the water with 
asilver skewer. The next day 
visits are made to the houses of 


No. XVL, Figs. 62-64, 













Vest ror Suit ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 Years oxp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 58 and 54. 
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Brown Merino Gorep Dress (witnovt Patetor).—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figa. 1-6. 
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and living relatives; all this is done in the 
most solemn manner, and offerings are made 
to all except those whom we might suppose 
would be most likely to profit by them—the liv- 
ing. Images of gods are carried in procession, 
to the beating of the deafening gong. ‘The 
mandarins now rest from the cares of office, and 
come by hundreds with congratulatory addresses 
to the emperor. They are, of course, gorgeous- 
ly appareled ; they wear satin robes embroidered 
with gold dragons, snakes, and other animals, 
and with little bits of Chinese scenery, probably 
the ‘‘show-places” of their particular provinces. 
The military men and savans, who also come, 
are embroidered according to their professions. 
‘The celestial dignitaries spend the month in feast- 
ing, in patronizing the histrionic art, and in visit- 
ing. The people generally participate to their 
hearts’ content in the various gayetiesof the season. 

The Japanese first day falls on the 29th of 
January, by which date all accounts have been 
adjusted and disputes settled. The first thing 
in the morning the people, from the highest to 
the lowest, put on a sort of regulation dress of 
light blue cotton, and throughout the day, and 
the two that follow, they visit their friends and 
relations in their vicinity, and send letters of con- 
gratulation in set phrases to those in distant 
places. On this holiday, as on others, they 
make excursions like the Chinese to their favor- 
ite ‘‘tea-gardens”—a little brighter and livelier 
than the arbors so called which are to be seen 
round about London. They have grand proces- 
sions on their féte day, in which trades are rep- 
resented, and drums and stringed instruments 
are played by numerons bands, Wax figures 
are sold by thousands, just as they are in Rome 
for the Natale; and the Japanese amuse them- 
selves by top-spinning, kite-flying, and by wit- 
nessing the performances of jugglers, actors, and 
obese wrestlers. They have also grand displays 
of fire-works, and the ladies of quality delight 
themselves with the ‘butterfly dance.” Pres- 
ents are offered of cooked rice, roasted pease, 
oranges (here an emblem of good fortune), figs, 
ete. The are scattered about the cor- 
ners of houses to frighten away evil spirits; 
and on the fourth day the New-Year's decora- 
tions, representing lobsters (reproduction), or- 
anges (gdod luck), cabbagts (riches), are taken 
down, and boughs of frait ‘trees and flowers, of 
which the Japanese are passionately fond, are set 
before the doors to signify ‘the advent of spring. 

“In the Indian empire, where festivals are 
abundant, that one which we may take as cor- 
responding to our New-Year's Day is the Hooly, 
celebrated annually in many localities in honor 
of Krishna—a season of general rejoicing, when 
“* caste” temporarily loses caste, as in the satur- 
nalia of ancient Rome. ‘‘ Red” is the order and 
the fun of the day, people who can afford it dress- 
ing in red clothes, and going about throwing red 
(or crimson) powder at one another, or squirt- 
ing it, mixed with water, from a syringe on the 
passers-by. For the three or four days this red- 
letter feast lasts every body appears to have been 
dipped in a tub of akbeer, the pet monkeys not 
escaping. All this is taken in as good part as 
snow-balling is with us. 'The mutual visiting, 
complimenting, and feasting among the Rajpoots, 
and Indians of the south, take place at the end 
of the year. In some parts of India the native 
servants recognize the English New-Year’s Day 
by bringing to the Englishmen presents of flow- 
ers and nosegays, and garlands to hang round 
their necks; they also strew the floors and dec- 
orate the rooms with flowers. 

We had noted other curious observances 
among nations not familiarly known, such as 
Cingalese and Malagasy New-Year’s customs, 
but our space warns us to be brief, and we con- 
clude with a custom still common and once ani- 
versal among the Esquimaux. As the last night 
of the old year is drawing to a close, a pair of 
Esquimaux, one dressed in woman's clothes, 
issue from their snow-huts, or ice-cave, as pre- 
viously arranged. If visible through the thick 
darkness, they would appear to be hastening on 
some important and mysterious mission. They 
gain admittance to every igloo, or hovel, in the 
“village,” and by-and-by the object becomes 

nt. There is not a single light left burn- 
ing in the whole place. The two men, having 
now extinguished every spark of fire they can 
find, a fresh fire is kindled, and some obscure 
ceremonies are gone through the while. From 
this one source all the lamps and fires in the dis- 
trict are lighted anew. The custom is thus 
explained: the Esquimaux, believing that the 
sun is renewed for the year at this time, and that 
thus their world is lighted up for another twelve- 
month, think it right to follow the example. 
From this, as from many other of the New-Year’s 
customs, useful hints may be gathered by a 
thoughtful mind, with lessons appropriate to the 
season, 


MR. LUMPKIN’S MODERN FAIRY 
STORY. 


Epre Princess Fichu had been brought up, as 
you may say, with John Daw, the little 
prince over the way. They had made mud pies 
and shared their cakes together. Old Ficha 
was in the grocery line, and old Daw kept a 
fancy store; for kings in these days are at a dis- 
count, and are obliged to work for their liv- 
ing. The Fichus bonght at the Daws’, and the 
Daws traded with the Fichus. John begged our 
princess's flowers, and she wore his ring; and 
the fairy godmother looked on well pleased, for 
John was a worthy young man; when in stepped 
Aunt Nimshu, and stared young Daw ont of 
countenance through her eye-glass, saying, 

“‘That a fairy prince! A common young man, 
with no style, and no money! Pho! nonsense! 
you should look higher, child !” 

And she bought Fichu a blue silk and a new 
.tarlatan, and told young Daw that Fichu was not 








at home, and whisked her away to Montacute 
Springs, with the help of a charm that she car- 
ried in her pocket-book, ‘leaving the rightful 
fairy prince at home to grow thin, and stick to 
his business. And— 

“*Why, I declare!” This was Mrs. Lump- 
kin, looking over my shoulder. ‘‘ If you are not 
writing a fairy tale about little Fichu!” 

“Yes! why not?” answered I, not altogether 
pleased that Mrs, Lumpkin should have found 
me out. 

“But Fichu a princess!” insisted Mrs. Lump- 
kin, tittering. 3 

‘She is a republican princess—daughter of a 
republican king.” 

“In the grocery business,” insinuated Mrs. 
Lampkin, slyly. 

“What of that? The Sultan of Turkey is 
taught a trade. Why should a republican king 
have a soul above pepper? And, for the rest, 
leave out the ‘once upon a time,’ and in what is 
the oldest fairy story inapplicable to the nine- 
teenth century? What are your princes and 
princesses, your giants and ogres, your magic 
Tings and enchanted swords, except men ‘and 
women and the usual tricks of fortune? Yes, 
Mrs. Lampkin! Fichu’s Aunt Nimshu shall be 
the dragon, and Jack Debrett the ogre—where 
would you find a better ?—and, for fairy godmo- 
ther, what do you say to—me, Mrs. Lumpkin?” 

‘“Why, that you are some such stuff for a 
fairy godmother as Fichu is for a princess,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lumpkin, and went away laughing, 
quite overconie by the conceit, 

I looked after her, somewhat disconcerted ; 
but great minds are not easily shaken from a 
P pose, and I come back to Fichu. eka 

ike most princesses, she was passably hap- 
py in the society of the dragon. She missed 
John @ little, a very little at first, and forgot 
him more and more every day. Nineteenth- 
century dragons are wiser than those in the fairy 
books. This dragon did not lock up Fichu in a 
glass box, or sling her by the hair of her head 
into the den of an ogre one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and amelling frightfully of raw meat. 
On the contrary, she took her from breakfast to 
drive, and from driving to bathe, and from bath- 
ing to dress, and from dressing to dinner, and 
from dinner to drive again, and from that to 
more dressing and dancing. Fichu wore the 
tarlatan, and the blue silk, and the white gowns 
that Aunt Nimshu had given—and—an ogre’s 
den indeed! why, she was a princess, just brought 
out at court, with not one, but a dozen fairy 
princes; any one of them better dressed than 
that poos everyday prince at home, and all bow- 
ing before her; and Aunt Nimshu brought her 
John Daw’s letter regularly; and it was Fichu 
herself who forgot to answer them, and came 
home with a new ring on her finger, and tossed 
her head, when her fairy godmother mentioned 
John Daw. 

“But what is wrong with John Daw?” asks 
her fairy godmother, who wears the shape of a 
very Peerant old gentleman, and whom you 
would no more have suspected of being a fairy 
godmother than his coat of being new. The 
princess herself knew it though, as she talked, 
and he listened, quietly puffing at his cigar. 

‘*Wrong? Oh, nothing. That is the trou- 
ble,” cried Fichu, pertly. ‘‘‘There is nothing 
about him you can complain of. He is just a 
flat—mediocre—a dead level. There is really 
no reason for liking or disliking him, fairy god- 
mother.” 

As she said this the Princess Fichu left her 
seat with a petulant fling, and walked about the 
room, partly because she was a little uneasy, and 
partly because she was a pretty girl, and liked 
to display herself. She was a very pretty girl. 
She had black eyes and nice hair, and such an 
elegant gait. She walked with her stomach 
drawn in, and bending at the hips, and shaking 
her shoulders, and tottering about in her bigh 
heels, which was, in those days, a sure sign of 
an accomplished young lady. And she shook 
her skirts very much, and when she talked cut 
her words in pieces with a lisp, and opened her 
black eyes wide, and rolled them up at the ceil- 
ing, and arched her , and half shut her 
eyes again, so that it was wonderful to see her; 
all of which it was, desirable to do in the days 
of the Princess Fichu. So that you see she was 
quite as enchanting a person as the Khan's wife, 
who was the loveliest woman in Tartary, because 
she had only two holes in her face in place of a 
nose. But, notwithstanding all her charms, her 
fairy godmother looked at her with a certain dis- 
approbation, which made her fidget. 

“Mediocre? Oh, that is the fault of fairy 
princes now,” answered the godmother. ‘‘ ‘They 
are all so uninteresting.” 

“‘Not all,” answered Fichu, twisting the ring 
on her finger. ‘‘ Not the true fairy prince.” 

“Not the true fairy prince?” repeated the 
fairy godmother. ‘‘Then you have found the 
true fairy prince, Princess Fichu?” 

as Ye—yes,” answered Fichu. 

“Oh!” The fairy godmother’s glance now 
became very penetrating. ‘‘And pray what 
may he be like, Princess Fichu?” 

“* Well, I like him,” said Fichu, ‘‘ because he 
is fast. I mean, they say he is; and I am sick of 
your namby-pamby, everyday, milk-and-water 
men, who do every thing by rule, and always go 
to business at just such an hour. I like some- 
thing splendid and dashing, like the old fairy 
princes ; somebody who would break through 
somewhere and carry me off, if I was in dan- 
ger, and that every body could tell for a prince 
when they looked at him, and that always 
knows just what to say, and makes my heart 
beat when he looks at me. Now I care no 
more when John Daw looks at me than if it was 
—you, fairy godmother.” 

“Thank you, child! And you are sure your 
fairy prince is not an ogre?” « Fs 

“Ogres are coarse, greedy creatures, over a 





hundred feet high,” returned Fichu, doubtfully ; 
“‘and Aunt Nimshu said this was a true fairy 
prince.” 

“Ogres in these days,” said the fairy god- 
mother, ‘‘are often handsome young men with 
silken mustaches, and you may wish that you 
had never seen Aunt Nimshu's fairy prince.” 

‘*You are behind the times, fairy godmother,” 
cried Ficha, ‘‘and your fairy prince would be a 
poky old fellow. I like Aunt Nimshu’s prince 
much better, and I only wish that I could see 
him morning, noon, and night.” 

She was in a fine pet, but her fairy godmother 
smoked on as placidly as before, puffing out loose 
rings of smoke. 1 3 

**So you shall, dear,” quoth this curious fai 
godmother. a : 7 

The rings of smoke closed around Fichu, and 
she floated away on them to—she did not know 
where, nor could she tell how; and you may not 
believe me, but it is true, for all that. On a 
dining-room mantel-piece stood a little china 
shepherdess, in a yellow gown and a gilt cap. 
And that shepherdess was Fichu. 

In front of the shepherdess stood a table, with 
the cloth laid for breakfast. At this table sat 
two ladies, and Fichu, who was evidently en- 
dowed with more than her usual acuteness, saw 
that these were mother and daughter, and that 
they were waiting for somebody of whom they 
were afraid, 

Just as she saw this, somebody came in, shuf- 
fling discontentedly along in slippers down at the 
heel. He was frowning till his face was full of 
wrinkles. His coat and hair were unbrushed, 
his eyes bloodshot and angry. He threw him- 
self into his chair at the table, tasted his coffee, 
and pushed.it away ; cut a slice of ham, turned 
it over, and set it one side; all the time without 
a word to the mother and sister, anxiously watch- 
ing him, till one of them timidly asked him what 
was the matter. 

** Deuce of a headache,” he muttered, surlily ; 
“Sand the coffee is bad again. Nothing fit to 
eat. There never is, confound it!” 

Then he cut bread-and-butter, and pulled the 
bam toward him, and ate it, and cut more. He 
ate enormously, and as if somehow he was eat- 
ing up his mother and sister, who sat pretending 
to swallow some crumbs, and afraid to stir; and 
though he was not one hundred feet bigh, and 
did not take his breakfast raw, and had beauti- 
ful black eyes that could look unfathomable when 
he bent over a lady's chair, Fichu began to im- 
agine that he was an ogre, greedy and brutal, 
and that every thing in the room cowered under 
his shadow. 

‘“Why don’t you say something?” he said, 
looking up angrily. ‘Talk about a pleasant 
home! You make it pleasant. Always in the 
dumps, crying and whimpering.” 

“*T am sure we try to please you,” answered 
the elder lady, her tears beginning to fall fast. 

‘*T should think you did! However, that re- 
minds me. I must have some money. There 
was a fellow to pay me some money yesterday, 
and he never came, of course. Sorry to trouble 
you, but I must have some to-day.” 

‘Oh, it is impossible!” answered the elder 
lady, turning still paler. ‘‘ Your sister and I, 
though we are suffering for clothes, will be un- 
able to buy any, as it is, till you can repay the 
money that yon have already borrow We 
have nothing but the sam laid aside for our rent.” 

“That story is played out,” answered the ogre, 
sipping his coffee. 

“‘ But I assure you it is ¢mpossible.” 

“Very good ;” and pitching his cup aside, the 
ogre got on his feet. ‘‘Do as you like. You 
know, as I have told you, that I expect to marry 
an heiress. To do it { must make a good figure. 
Help me or not as you like; only, if you don’t, 
you won't see me again; that is all.” 

‘One would suppose that was the kindest thing 
an ogre like that could say,” thought Fichu ; but 
our ogre evidently knew his audience, for, after 
more tears and expostulations, the money was 
counted from the lady’s thin, trembling hands 
into the ogre’s greedy fingers; and then Fichu 
was no longer the china shepherdess, but the 
words in a note that the ogre was writing. 

“ . « 
now that wo srenov sctualefrmsrriSt™ Indood, you 
could hardly have supposed that I would marry a mil- 
liner’s a prentloe, you tl as I can no longer 


do an; ing for you or your child, expecting soon to 
mary myself, Be a sensible girl, and put & good face 
on the matter. 


Inclosed please find ten dollara. You 
need not answer. 0. RE” 

Fichu was in the note, and she was one of the 
words that seemed to burn into Mary’s brain. 
She was looking for him that night, and had 
dressed the baby to please him; and when the 
postman came she ran to the door with the baby 
on her arm, thinking it was he. If she was not 
married, what was she, then? And where could 
she go? She knew nobody in the great city. 
What could ten dollars do for her? And, most 
monstrous of all, how could it be that he did not 
love her? 

Ficha was in the note that she sent back, tell- 
ing him how desolate and frightened she was, 
and how she loved him. 

The ogre laughed as he read the note, and 
then he tore it in bits, and Fichu was in his 
pocket. 

The ogre was spending his mother's carefully 
hoarded money. He bought gloves and cigars, 
and a splendid bouquet to be sent to the Princess 
Fichu. It was wet all over with the tears of his 
mother and sister, but Fichu would think they 
were dew. He lost some of it at a billiard-table, 
and spent much in drinking. He was a coarse, 
swearing, cheating, tippling ogre. Voices joked 
him about the heiress, and he jested about her 
ankles. How Fichu did ache to slap his mouth! 
He saw a man coming toward him, and slunk 
around the corner, so as not to meet him. It 
was a tradesman to whom he owed o hundred 
dollars, This tradesman’s family were that day 


turned into the street for want of their rent. 
Fichu began to fear that she should stifle with 
disgust. 

He went home, and discovered a crease in his 
shirt. 

“Do you call this ironed ?” he roared, shaking 
the unlucky garment before his scared mother's 
eyes. Then he dressed himself to go out. He 
bathed and slept. He took the ogre and laid 
him at home. He twisted his mustache and tied 
his cravat and took up his dainty gloves (his sis- 
ter had none). He put on the fairy prince just 
as he did his coat, and stepped into the carriage, 
and stepped out of it again, a handsome, high- 
bred gentleman. 

“Youare late, ”said Fichu, pouting; forthongh 
Fichu was in his pocket, she was also at home, 
in her own house. ‘‘Now I shall make you 
wait in your turn.” 

‘‘Do what you like,” returned the ogre, sweet- 
ly, ‘only not banish me from your society.” 

He was all softness and submission, this ter- 
rible, roaring, fuming, scowling ogre. Fichu 
rated him for smoking, and he promised to 
leave off, with a secret ogrish chuckle, how- 
ever. She found fault with the color of his 
gloves, and he threw them away; and then 
the carriage was locked fast in a jam, and 
Fichu, being frightened, clung to him for pro- 
tection; and he, having made sure there was no 
danger, looked brave, and protected her; and, his 
arm being around her, proposed; and all in a 
whirl and flutter Fichu said Yes, though just 
then she saw John Daw looking after her and 
the carriage, pale and sad; and Fichu told the 
dragon, and the dragon said, ‘‘ Bless you, m! 
darling, you have behaved like a sensible girl. 
But the fairy godmother would do nothing but 
shake his head, and would not come to the wed- 
ding, but staid with John Daw; and so Fichu 
was going to the ogre’s castle, not dragged there 
by her bair, but of her own accord. After that 
Fichu was her own proper self, and yet not her- 
self. She was thin, and she neither tottered 
nor shook herself, but walked quietly and feebly 
about. ‘There seemed to be a great weight on 
her heart. Every thing looked dull and cheer- 
less to her. She was afraid of somebody, like 
the ladies she had seen when a china shepherd- 
ess. Her children drew close to her too as he 
came again, the fairy prince all gone. An ogre, 
every inch of him. 

‘There was nothing to eat in the house but a 
few potatoes. 

“I bave no money,” growled the ogre, who 
had been drinking heavily. ‘‘ You must do what 
you have done before—get food where you can.” 

Ficha boiled the potatoes, and the ogre ate the 
largest share of them (his hungry children look- 
ing on), seasoning them with mustard. When 
he had left the room Fichu took the mustard. 
‘The ogre heard the clink of the spoon and came 
beck. 


‘*Confound you,” said he, ‘‘let my things 
alone!” and threw the mustard-pot out of win- 
dow. Fichu and her children ate their potatoes. 
The next day there was nothing, and they cow- 
ered together, silent and patient. The ogre came 
out looking for his breakfast. 

‘©Why don’t you get it somewhere? You were 
a cheat from the beginning,” he yelled. ‘Your 
aunt, the old dragon, never meant to give you 
her money. Get something to eat, I say, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

‘The children screamed wildly as Fichu ran to 
the door, bruised and bleeding. A man who was 
riding past reined up his horse, saw Fichu, and 
sprang at the ogre, who was following her with 
blows and curses. 

‘You miserable scoundrel!” shouted John 
Daw, and the ogre at once began to whimper 
for mercy. Fichu knew very little about it. Her 
wounds were bound up. Food was brought. She 
was no longer afraid. Rest and peace followed 
John Daw like a shadow. He looked as noble 
in her eyesasaking. He was a great man now, 
and he had found his fairy princess. He was 
happy. Fichu could see that out of pity to her 
hedid not tell her half how happy. 

The smoke cleared away. Fichu sat in the 
great reading-chair, and the fairy godmother was 
watching her. 

“I think my mother must want me,” said 
Fichu, rising to go, for she felt odd and un- 
comfortable. 

“Well, if yon must go, good-by, my dear,” 
returned her godmother, benignly; “‘ but it isa 
pity that the real fairy prince is so often under 
an everyday spell, and that ogres have found out 
how to behave like fairy princes, is it not, my 
dear ?” 


GLIMPSES OF ILIFE IN PARIS 
BEFORE THE WAR. 
THE PARISIENNE EN DESHABILLE, 


‘T was not twelve o'clock. No one conversant 
with civilized life in Paris would commit the 
absurdity of calling to see a Parisienne at that 
hour; but being among the intimates to whom my 
friend’s door was never closed, I made no scrupie 
of breaking in on her déshabillé. Francois, the 
valet de chambre, was not yet in livery when he 
answered my summons, ‘‘ Madame the Count- 
ess is not at home, but madame can come in,” 
he said, and went on tickling the panoply and 
the picture-frames in the ante-chamber with the 
tips of his feather duster. 

I passed in to the large drawing-room, which 
was empty, to the little drawing-room, where ma- 
dame usually sat when she left her room in the 
morning to devote an hour or so to improving 
her mind, and storing it with such intellectual 
food as suited her appetite and her circle. ‘The 
wholesome meal—composed of the Vie Parisi- 
enne, Feydeau’s last novel, and- the inevitable 
pidcederdsistance, Figaro—wasmade ready on the 
chiffonnier beside the sofa where madame reclined 
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during the process of study; but she was not 
there. The door of the bedroom was ajar; I 
raised the portiére and passed in. Let me de- 
scribe this room. It may be taken as a type of 
its class. The walls were hung with light blue 
satin damask, relieved by a silver border. Cur- 
tains and portiéres of blue satin, caught up by 
massive silver ropes, fell in rich drapery trom 
two windows and four doors, and filled the room 
with an azure twilight. The dressing-table, 
placed between the windows, was a miracle of 
artistic bubble evolved out of satin and lace ; its 
silver-framed mirror reflected from beneath a 
regiment of vermilion vials and boxes and brush- 
es, and a variety of cunning little implements, 
instinct with some occult power of “‘ beantifying 
forever ;” in fact, every conceivable apparatus 
for the adorning or disfiguring the human face 
and head. 

Opposite to the mirror stood the bed. The 
wood-work, like the rest of the furniture, was in 
azure-blue lacquer ;_a double set of curtains, lace 
falling under the blue, lined with quilted white 
satin, fell from a canopy fastened to the ceiling, 
and fringed with blue and silver. Shaded by 
these appropriate surroundings was a winged 
cherub supporting a dénitier, The panels of the 
blue lacquer wardrobe were mirrors; a full-length 
cheval glass stood opposite to it, a7 ‘laced that 
no aspect of the occupant’s dre vd figure 
could escape her admiring and  .._.al_ eye. 
There were blne couches and causeuses, with the 
most elastic of spring seats, placed here and there 
about the luxurious little temple, and in the cen- 
tre of the flowery Aubusson carpet stood a Louis 
Quinze pougf embroidered with her own fair fin- 
gers. 

I did not wait to scan the details of the rcom on 
this particular morning. 1 know every object in 
it by heart ; but had it been otherwise, I was too 
much startled by a presence that met my view 
on entering to take note of any thing else. 

Close by the Louis XV. pouff stood a man, 
& man got up in all the outward trappings of a 
gentleman. An extensive display of snowy lin- 
en, unimpeachable tailoring, gloved and shod in 
perfection; nothing overdune. 

Whatever my feelings were on beholding 
him, it was quite clear his underwent no shock 
whatever on beholding me. He bowed very 
low, rather too low, it struck me. I sat down 
under the shadow of the nearest curtain, and 
took up the Gaudois, It had evidently been 
just tossed open on the guéridon in the act 
of being read; and I began to discuss within 
myself who this man could be, and what kind 
of business had brought him where he was. 
My friend was a widow, and had neither father, 
brother, nor uncle living. ‘Ihe stranger was not 
her medical man, I knew. Who could he be? 
He was tall, young, and decidedly good-looking. 
I puzzled over it to no purpose. I looked up 
and down the edifying columns of the Gaulois 
in hopes of their suggesting a clew to his identity. 
But the Gaulois suggested nothing. After about 
ten minutes of this fruitless cogitation our juxta- 
position—he standing, twirling his mustache, or 
tnaking a show of examining the weather through 
the lace maze of the window, I sitting in confiden- 
tial discourse with the Gaulois—struck me as 80 
unendurably grotesque that I resolved, by way 
of diversion, to make a sortie. ‘Che weather, the 
kind weather, always at hand for distressed con- 
versationalists, came to my rescue. 

‘© What stifling weather,” I remarked. 

“Really, madame, it is stifling.’” 

‘*T never remember such a suinmer in Paris,” 
was my next observation. 

“Nor I either, madame.” 

Here the conversation broke down. _ It left me 
where I was when it began; but suddenly the 
thonght oceurred to me that he was the dentist. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to wait 
patiently till my friend came in to clear up the 
mystery. Her voice, in animated discourse with 
Antoinette, the femme de chambre, was audible 
from the dressing-room next door. In a few 
minutes the door opened, and the Countess, glid- 
ing like a dark nymph from under the blue 
cloud of portiére, made her appearance. She 
nodded in passing to the profuse bow of the gen- 
tleman, who immediately drew off his lavender 
gloves with the air of a man preparing for work ; 
and then, taking no more heed of him than if he 
had been a bottle on the toilette-table, she em- 
braced me, and broke out into inquiries about 
my health, and gossip about our mutual neigh- 
bors. 

Antoinette meantime rolled out a low arm- 
chair to the middle of the room, placed a dimin- 
utive table beside it, covered with a napkin, on 
which were set out several crystals, etc., and a 
small cushion. The gentleman took a chair on 
the other side of the table, opened a dainty mo- 
rocco case, from which he drew two or three tiny 
brushes, and what appeared to me some surgical 
instruments. 

“Te is the dentist!” I mentally concluded, 
and forthwith felt a sympathetic thrill of hor- 
ror. But a glance at the face of my friend 
checked the thrill. There was no expectation in 
those sparkling eyes of any thing approaching to 
the horrors of dentistry, or to horrors of any kind ; 
and two pearly rows of teeth that glistened through 
the langhing red lips seemed to rebuke me mock- 
ingly for the injurious suspicion. 

“Tt is ready, madame,” said Antoinette. 

‘The lady took her seat in the causeuse, adjust- 
ed her arm comfortably on the cushion, and ex- 
tended her hand to the gentleman opposite.” 

‘The mystery was solved. He was the manu- 
cure! Though I had lived all my life in Paris, 
and knew that such a trade was carried on by 
needy women, and patronized by fashionable wo- 
men, it was the first time I became aware that it 
connted miale practitioners; that men devoted 
their time and energies to the trimming and pol- 
ishing of Indies’ nails. The fact that such is the 
ease, or was a few months ago, and that women 
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of high rank and immaculate reputation made a 
practice of employing male manucuares, is so sig- 
nificantly characteristic of the tone of society in 
Paris that it would be superfluous to moralize 
upon it. 

My friend was one of the loveliest women in 
Paris, a widow, young, rich, and, in spite of these 
dangerous attributes, universally admired and re- 
spected. She was, in the reputable sense of 
the word, a fashionable woman, Her salon was 
frequented by the leading men in every depart- 
ment—art, science, literature, and fashion ; poli- 
ticians of all colors met there on neutral ground. 

A salon is no longer in France the great in- 
stitution it was in the days of the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet or the Boudoir Pompadour, where the 
strings of home and foreign affairs were pulled 
by the fair fingers of noble or ignoble beauties— 
when a war could not be declared, dr a new word 
adopted, or a new law promulgated, till each had 
been canvassed and carried in the councils of the 
fair despots and pedagogues who ruled alike over 
the palace and the Academy. ‘Those days of wo- 
man’s tyranny have passed away, and with them 
much of the cultivated grace and native genius 
that made her sway at once so dangerous and 
so fascinating. Yet there is no denying that the 
drawing-room of a jolie femme is even in this de- 
generate age an agent of considerable social power 
in Paris. ‘To be jolie femme in the city of art and 
pleasure includes something more than the mere 
possession of a pretty face—a possession in itself 
no despicable element of happiness and power to 
women all over the world, but in Paris compre- 
hending a wider and more heterogeneous empire 
than in any other city under the sun. Beauty is 
there a recognized supremacy, before which all 
men, the wise and the foolish, the old and the 
young, bow down, not merely in idle flattery, 
but in genuine reverence, in the belief that it is 
one of those things set up by nature for their es- 
pecial worship—a sort of demi-god endowed with 
goodly humanizing attributes, very kindly and 
beneficial to the rougher animal, man. Gray- 
headed statesmen, who would hardly condescend 
to discuss the questions of their separate port- 
folios with intelligent men outside the radius 
of their particular spheres, will enter quite con- 
fidentially into discourse on such grave topics 
with the jolie femme ; and when she responds to 
the veteran homage, as the genuine jolie femme 
invariably does, with a tact all her own, by eves 
that sparkle brighter with listening interest, and 
@ countenance alive with intelligent sympathy, it 
is quite a study to see how seriously and how 
gratefully the response is acknowledged. She 
is sure to want some point elucidated. 

“*It is so delightful for me to be able to learn 
from such @ man as you, my dear minister. 
From others I hear nothing but small-talk ; but 
you, for your part, are so kind that you do not 
disdain to talk sense to a poor little ignorant 
woman like me. Explain to me, then—” and 
of course the minister explains. 

So, in turn, every male superiority goes up to 
the shrine and worships, each contributing some 
store of logic or learning to the fair divinity. 
The naturalist talks to her of his travels; the 
man of science of his experiments ; the diplu- 
matist gives her the gossip of foreign courts, 
sometimes more serious items of information 
when she chooses to extract them. ‘They all 
conspire to educate her. ‘I'he poet and the dlram- 
atist take their manuscripts to her for private 
inspection, not so much with a view to provoke 
criticism or eulogy as for the delicions flattery of 
her admiring attention. ‘The kindling glance of 
her eyes, smiling or tearfal at will—the graceful 
clapping of pretty hands that accompany her gush- 
ing exclamations of delight— make up a more 
sympathetic audience for the French man of let- 
ters than the choicest Areopagus of his own in- 
tellectual equals. The result of this desultory but 
sustained education is that the jolie femme who 
starts at a considerable disadvantage of learning, 
and even of natural ability, with her plainer sister- 
hood, very soon outstrips them. She cullsas she 
goes along. ‘I'he gleaning demands no effort ; 
she has but to stretch out a deft but careless 
hand to take from the feast of knowledge spread 
all around her in its most attractive form. Under 
such circumstances the jolie femme, unless she be 
born a fvol, generally develops into the femme 
@esprit. She soon tires of the simpering dandy 
who can only tell her she is beautiful; even on 
this grateful theme the changes must be rung 
cleverly and delicately to find favor in her ears; 
the spoiled child of savans of talent in its most 
varied and influential representatives, she has no 
room for fools in her temple thronged by such 
votaries, 

The Countess P- is an accomplished type 

of the jolie femme. She-is accomplished in 
no other sense. She is not a clever woman; 
intelligent is the utmost that could be said for 
her native endowments; yet I have often sat 
dumb with surprise while she held forth on some 
knotty political question, running through the 
rings of a diplomatic puzzle as lightly and as 
easily as @ musician modulates a series of intri- 
cate chords, and gradually resolves them to the 
tonic. : 
‘* How, in the name of the fairies, did you get 
at that precedent of Charles Quint and Ximenes, 
my dear Berthe?” I asked one day, when the 
crowd had dispersed, after listening to her holding 
her own against an octogenarian Senator, who 
had @ thousand to one her sense. 

“‘ Chérie, M. Del ——” (the Spanish embassa- 
dor) ‘has been in here all the morning boring me 
with the story of that row between the Queen and 
the Cortes. It was enough to put one to sleep; 
but he told some amusing incidents of Spanish 
history to make me take in the point at issue; 
that one of Charles Quint and the cardinal came 
in apropos just now, and I applied it. ‘ ‘Thatisall.” 

So it was on every subject. She was-a pla- 
giarist unconscionsly. She canght the tone, and, 
to a certain extent, the wit of the clerer men who 





surrounded her, quoting their sayings and opin- 
ions till, by force of habit, she grew to fancy them 
her own. 

But to return tothe mahucure. He was busily 
working away at the fair hand that resigned itself 
passively to his beautifying skill. 

First he soaked the fingers in some fragrant 
essence, whose virtue it was to render the nails 
pliable; then he filed them; then he alternately 
anointed them with pommade a la reine, and 
brashed them with poudre @ l'impératrice, and 
polished them off with créme a linvisible, and 
finally perfumed them with baume a l’impossible. 
While this operation was going on the patient 
and I conversed as unreservedly as if the oper- 
ator had been a machine set going by an electric 
battery, or a dumb animal devoid of ears to hear 
and a brain to understand. No part of the pro- 
ceeding amused me more than this. While the 
man rubbed away at her hand, she ran on dis- 
cussing her own and her friends’ most private 
and intimate concerns, just ss if he had been a 
bear at the north pole. Suddenly she turned 
her head toward him, and began watching ab- 
stractedly his manipulation. 

**You take care of the hands of my neighbor, 
the Marquise De B——, I think ?” she said, ad- 
dressing him. 

“‘T have that honor, madame, She is one of 
my most agreeable patrons, A woman of dis- 
tinction, and no one could be more sympathetic.” 

He was at the third finger now. As he fin- 
ished each he laid the hand on his coat-sleeve, 
and held it toward the light to judge of the effect. 
‘The nails glistened with every tender shade of 
pink and white, like enameled rose leaves, as 
they came from his powder and paste. 

“Her sister is handsomer,” remarked my 
friend, not the least ruffled by the cool imperti- 
nence of his comment on her neighbor, the Mar- 
quise. 

‘*A handsomer woman; yes, I am of the 
opinion of madame the Countess; but she lacks 
the supreme distinction that captivates in ma- 
dame the Marquise.” 

“*She has a pretty hand,” I observed, by way 
of leading the creature back to his proper walk. 
**She does your skill credit. It must be dis- 
couraging to take so much trouble, and waste so 
much ability, on an ugly hand.” 

‘«That is quite a secondary consideration to 
me,” he replied, with a smile of serene benev- 
olence that rebuked my low estimate of his 
character and profession. ‘‘The first thing I 
look for in my patients is that they should be 
women of distinction, and that they should be 
sympathetic to me. My large connection en- 
ables me, happily, to choose my subjects, and I 
never accept one that does not realize to my eyes 
those two conditions. I have but the embarras 
dw choiz. See!" He pulled a blue and gold 
memorandum book out of his waistcoat pocket, 
opened it, and ran his fingers down several pages 
covered withaddresses. _‘‘ Behold the multitude 
of my engagements! There are ten marquises, 
fifteen countesses, and wives of bankers and such 
like without end, counting on me at this -mo- 
ment. oes madame think I shall attend them 
all? No; my life, if its days numbered twenty- 
four hours instead of twelve, would not suffice. 
1 multiply myself in vain ; I can not arrive at con- 
tenting all. 1 am compelled to select a few ont 
of the multitude. This morning I was stepping 
into my cab,on my way to the Princesse M——'s, 
when the valet de chambre of madame the 
Countess came up with her note. 1 immediately 
turned the horse's head toward the dvor of ma- 
dame the Countess. Her orders for me are su- 
preme. Let all the world wait rather than ma- 
dame the Countess should be deranged!” 

He suspended the chamois brush that was do- 
ing duty with the poudre a Cimpératrice, and 
bowed elaborately to my beautiful friend. She 
smiled, and half nodded, as she might have done 
to an intelligent poodle which had licked her 
hand. 

“Yon must find it rather an uninteresting pro- 
fession as a continuance,” I ventured to remark. 

‘*Madame, it depends. Like all professions, 
it has its ennuis, its deceptions; but it has many 
compensations. One must take a higher view 
of one’s art than to make it a mere question of 
money. What is money? Bah! It is the mud! 
One must have a soul of mud to think of money.” 
He shrugged his shoulders—that contemptuous 
shrug—the Frenchman’s final answer to every 
argument. ‘‘ Besides, [ amabachelor. I have 
no need of it. 1 pursue my avocation, first be- 
cause a man owes it to society to do something, 
and next through veneration for esthetics. The 
world ir full of idlers. The world goos badly ; 
what must save itis esthetics, It will not let it- 
self be converted by philosophy or philanthropy. 
You must get at its soul through its senses. /Ns- 
thetics, ladies ; that is the thing! Now who will 
deny the influence that the human hand, full of 
charm and character and expression, may exercise 
on the beholder? What may,not this agent of 
power accomplish, when wielded by a beautiful 
and distinguished woman? Ergo, ladies, if 1 by 
my art place such an omnipotent instrument for 
good in the keeping of a number of distinguished 
women, am I not furthering the progress of hu- 
manity practically more than nine-tenths of the 
men who. make noisy speeches and write noisy 
books on progress and the human race? Am I 
not a benefactor of my kind?. I ask it of these 
ladies.” 

He dropped his pomatum-pot, and looked from 
one to the other of us, challenging a denial. 

“Perfectly true!” exclaimed the Countess, 
She had listened at first with languid surprise 
to the manucure’s creed ; but gradually her face 
lighted up with an awakened look of interest, or 
at least of curiosity. I did not trust myself to 
make any comment beyond a mumbled ‘‘ doubt- 
less,” lest my. risible faculties should give way. 
That he believed in himeelf, that this «esthetic 
apostle was thoroughly in earnest, uo one could 


lvok at him and listen to him and doubt. But 
every Frenchman is endowed at his birth with 
the faculty of working himself up to believe in 
any thing that he makes his theme; the more 
paradoxical the better; it only calls on his feu 
sacré for a greater momentum to supplement the 
want of all sense and reason in his thesis. 

‘When the hands were finished, M. Dalmon- 
ferac, having carefally adjusted his professional 
implements, and bathed the tips of his own fin- 
gers in the basin of perfumed water, rose to de- 


part. 

“I put myself at the feet of madame the 
Countess. 1 am ever at her disposition. She 
has but to signify her pleasure, and no matter 
at what hour, or under what circumstances, I fly 
before her orders.” And he bowed himeelf out 
of the room. 

“It falls well. I dineat Madame De K—"s. 
I will pose with the hand this evening,” said my 
friend; and, holding up her hand, she surveyed 
its effect in tle nearest mirror. 

It looked so bewitchingly lovely, fresh from 
M. Dalmonferac’s experimentalizing, that I could 
not but admit it to be a very convincing argument 
in favor of his esthetic doctrine. 


SOME TOILETTES AT THE 
CAPITAL. 


PERHAPS our readers would like to picture 
to themselves some of the costumes worn 
this season in the gayest circles; and we gather, 
accordingly, a few of the choicest specimens 
where all are choice, 

Mrs, Fremont’s dress at a recent con- 
sisted of thick lilac-colored faille, completely cov- 
ered with a frost-work of Valenciennes lace, the 
waist and sleeves of the over dress being made 
of rows of inserting, relieved by falls of lace, and 
two scanty rufties of the widest and richest Va- 
lenciennes on the train meeting that upon the 
over dress. Mrs. Fremont's gray hair, her size, 
and the accompanying ornaments of diamonds, 
made this’ quite an imposing toilette. Her 
daughter's dress was of lace over lustrous green 
silk, her only ornament being a large Spanish to- 
paz, suspended at the throat, very finely wrought, 
ata inlaid with a spray of forget-me-nots—the 
flowers sapphires, the leaves and dew-drops dia- 
monds. é 

Mrs. Senator Ames, at another party, wore 
what was understood to be her bridal dress—an 
extremely heavy corded white silk, low corsage, 
pointed in front ; the skirt was trimmed with one 
very deep flounce of duchesse Jace; and a shaw] 
of the same lace, caught at the two extremities 
upon the shoulders by broad clasps of pearls, and 
gathered in beneath the sash behind, fell in the 
softest and airiest fulds over the whole dress; 
pearls, white flowers, and green leaves were worn 
with this attire, which the dazzling fairness of the 
wearer's skin, her rich color, dark eyes, and gold- 
en hair, rendered wonderfully becoming. A re- 
ception dress worn by Mrs. Ames was a violet 
silk, the train edged with many narrow frills of 
the same, an over dress of the cream-colored Can- 
ton crape, like that of the rich old shawls—this 
over dress very much looped, and finished with 
a thick white fringe, which also finished the sat- 
in-lined and very wide falling sleeves, the body 
trimmed with a petal-like plaiting of the crape 
bound with white satin, open at the throat, and 
finished there and around the close-fitting under- 
sleeves with quite deep Valenciennes of a rare 
pattern, headed by a narrow violet velvet; su- 
perb bracelets of amethysts, in a raised crown- 
like setting, and corresponding jewels, completed 
the toilette. 

Sefora Roberts, formerly Miss Terry, of Cuba, 
and now the wife of the minister from Spain, wore, 
the other evening, the Spanish colors. She is a 
brunette of the large and luxurious type that can 
afford such a gorgeous combination—flame-col- 
ored silk, with two wide flounces of black Span- 
ish lace, over dress and bertha of the same lace 
—the dress cut with train, and very décolleté; a 
string of diamonds lay on a black velvet ribbon 
around the throat, and from them several large 
solitaire pendants blazed; the bracelets and ear- 
rings were of fine stones, while clusters of dia- 
monds adorned the dark hair, of which the lady 

an uncommon abundance, 

A pretty dress, worn by Mrs. Cole, of New 
York, at Mra. Grant's gas-lit reception, was of 
pink satin, short sleeves, low neck, and train, over 
which a tunic of Valenciennes was arranged, with 
vines and blossoms; the hair a'so was dressed 
with natural flowers and myrtle, the only jewelry 
being of plain gold. 

At the same reception Mrs. General Butler 
wore a very elegant costume of black silk, the 
under-skirt trimmed with long narrow leaves of 
satin, the over-skirt and jacket with deep black 
thread lace over white Valenciennes; a black 
velvet hat and ostrich plumes crowned her dark 
brown curls, which are very luxuriant, and all 
her own, and her jewelry was balls and crescents 
of red gold. The beauty of Mrs. Butler's fresh 
and soft complexion was enhanced by this toi- 
lette, which perfectly suited her queenly presence 
and magnificent manners. 

Mrs. Fish on the same occasion wore a gra: 
moiré antique, high at the throat, but trained, 
and with a garniture of Brussels lace; in her 
gray curls a head-dress of diamonds and_ pearls 
was arranged, and a mantle of velvet and lace 
dropped from her shoulders. 

An extremely attractive dress at an evening 
reception was Miss Austine Snead’s (Miss Grun- 
dy of the World), consisting of a short skirt of 
the old-fashioned brocade, pink and white, that “ 
it is no exaggeration to say would stand alone; 
a single finger-deep ruffle of Swiss muslin round 
the bottom of the skirt, and a tunic of the same 
edged with lace, heart-shaped at the throat, and 
the skirt caught up with rose-buds in black vel- 


| vet rosettes, a broad rose-colored ribbon passing 
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over one shoulder and knotted in great loops 
beneath the other, diamond powder in the hair, 
and the entire array reminding one more of a 
lovely bouquet of flowers than any thing else. 
Another dress worn by the same young lady was 
of light straw-colored silk, low neck, short sleeves, 
and train, with two narrow flounces of white tulle 
around the train; a tulle over dress, open in 
front, and partially covering the neck, and with 
very long, loose sleeves, was trimmed with a 
raching of the same, confined by two narrow 
folds of white satin, which had a brilliant illu- 
minating effect ; there was'a bright-colored sash ; 
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deep edge of point lace, on which the design of 
flower and leaf was in almost as much relief as 
that of Dresden china, and was singularly fine; 
across of Roman gold lay on the white throat, 
and pin and ear-rings were of Roman gold and 
Oriental pearls ; the fair brown hair was in large, 
thick, grape-like curls and massive braids; and 
the toilette combined modern fashion and clas- 
sic effect in an exquisite manner. 

Perhaps as lovely a dress as any seen this sea- 
son has been worn, at a dancing-party of Mrs. 
Carlisle's, by Miss Margaret Preston, of Ken- 
tucky, daughter of a Confederate general, who 











No jewelry; but scarlet roses looped the over 
dress and starred the dark hair, and black vel- 
vet bound the wrists. 

A charming reception dress was worn recently 
by the very beautiful and blonde Miss Hildreth, 
of Massachusetts. It was of that pale, tur- 

uoise blue silk that has a silver shimmer, like 
the northeasterly sky of an April day ; it was cut 
ith a train, but without paniers, and a narrow 
‘ing of self-colored velvet trimmed the wide 

s and the revers at the pointed throat; 

‘he throat and around the sleeves stood a 
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grasses, while a broken wreath of them trailed 
over the knots of the sash and in among the 
folds of the material; a little bunch’of the mar- 
guerites was tied with a blue ribbon among the 
blonde curls of the young lady in a careless way, 
and the complete was airy and Frenchy 
and perfect. 

Mrs. Blaine wore at her first reception a laven- 
der silk under an over dress of white muslin and - 
lace, with pale pink coral ornaments ; at her sec- 
ond reception her over dress was of plain purple 
silk, high corsage, lace collar, and pearl pin; the 
under-skirt of a rich material, consisting of one 


(Fesrvary 11, 187). 


ing was a trained skirt of white organdy, very 
much puffed, with an over dress of light blue 
silk, square neck, and elaborately trimmed with 
duchesse lace; her fair hair dressed very high 
with flowers and pearls, 





A FOUNDLING. 


HIS little waif has evidently fallen into lov- 
ing hands. We can imagine that these 
children in their rambles have suddenly stumbled 
upon the living doll, abandoned by its mother, and 








A FOUNDLING. 


was formerly onr minister at the conrt of Spain. 
This dress was of white tarlatan, with a number 
of very narrow ruffles round the lower skirt, 
each ruffle chain stitched at the hem and at the 
join with blue floss; similar graduated ruffles 
extended up the front breadth, making an apron, 
and at the head of each ruffle there was a nar- 
row blue ribbon sown thick with marguerites ; 
the long over-skirt was ornamented in the same 
manner, and at the head of the bertha was a blue 
ribbon strung with marguerites, with a breast- 
knot of the same flowers mixed with leaves and 


broad Strip of purple velvet and an alternate one 
of white silk, brocaded in gny-colored flowers, 
The same lady has a walking suit of Bismarck 
silk, set off with deeper shades of the ostrich- 
plume trimming. 

Mrs, Colfax wore at Mrs. Blaine’s second re- 
ception a black velvet dress, cut with train and 
high corsage ; over this a gold-colored brocade, 
square neck, and open from the sides, heavily 
trimmed with. black thread lace; her hair was 
rolled, and dressed with a few flowers, 

Lady Thornton's dress on the preceding even- 


so have improvised a foundling hospital among 
the trees and flowers, and are petting and caress- 
ing the new plaything, who seems quite at home 
with its young nurses. Such, we presume, was 
the fancy of the artist, Mrs. Anderson, who paint- 
ed the pretty picture from which our engraving 
was taken, and which is on exhihition at the 
French Gallery in London. What the future of 
the little stray may be it is useless to conjecture ; 
we can only hope that the good Samaritans may 
interest their elders in its behalf, and continue 
the tender care thus begun. 


Fesrvary 11, 1871.] 


White Angora Muff. 

Tis muff is made of white Angora fur, and is lined with white 

silk, and trimmed with bows of white satin ribbon. It is ten inches 

long and twenty-two inches in circumference, and has a cotton batting 
interlining. Sew on the bows as shown by the illustration. 


Black Astrakhan and White Fur Muff. 

Tus muff is made of black Astrakhan, and trimmed with strips of 
white far and Angora fringe. It is ten inches long and twenty-one 
inches in circumfer- 
ence, ‘The white fur 
strips are each an 
inch and four-fifths 
wide, and the fringe 
is two inches and a 
half wide. Silk lin- 
ing and cotton bat- 
ting interlining com- 
plete the muff. 
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ities, conceals deficiencies, softens down excrescences, and so trans- 
forms to us the meaning and the manner of the fact that we scarcely 
know whether what we see is hero or demon, the brilliant palace of 
a fairy shepherdess or the ruined hovel tenanted by unclean beasts, 
that which we ought to admire or that which all teaching calls on us 
tocondemn. ‘There is that cruz of the historian, that battle-ground 
of the partisan, poor Mary Queen of Scots—what, I pray you, is 
the final reading, after all the controversies that have raged about her 
name? Fival reading? no—we have not come to that by many a 
hundred volumes, seemingly, if we may judge of the future by the 
past; but what is the true reading? Accursed witch, murderess, and 
perjurer, slayer of men’s 

souls as well as bodies, 
beautiful with the false 
seeming beauty of a fiend, 
a ravening wolf clothed in 
the whitest and silkiest of 
lamb-skins? Or was she a 
sweet and persecuted lady 
whose loveliness was her 














r crime, whose power of at- 
Muff for Girl tracting mae hearts was 
from 10 to 12 her ruin, who was found 
Years old. guilty because she was 
Tis muff is nine proved dangerous, and her 
incheslong and twen- dangerousness simply her Murr ror Girt From 10 To 12 
ty inches in cireum- beauty, her innocence, her Years, op. 


ference. It is made 
Brack AsTRAKHAN AND Wuite Fur Morr. of black velvet, black 

satin lining, and cot- 
ton batting, and trimmed on the outside with two triangular pieces, 
simulating fur, worked with gray chinchilla and black worsted in the 
manner described for the border of the Sleeveless Jacket, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 2, Vol. IV., page 21. A cord, tassel, and ro- 


love? It is not so very 

long since she lived—well into the historic times, and within the full 
view of evidence-makers—yet from the distance at which we stand, 
not so infinite though it be, who can tell? Some take the one side 
and some the other, and we have found no historic stereoscope as yet 
which can blend the two halves into one harmonious whole, and show 








sette complete the muff. 
Knitted Polishing Glove. 


Tms glove is made with unbleached linen tape an 
eighth of an inch wide. Make a foundation of 80 st. 
(stitches), and on this work with four knitting-needles, 
each two-fifths of an inch in circumference, eleven rounds 
for the border, always alternately purling 3 st. and knit- 
ting 3 st. plain. Then with somewhat coarser needles 
alternately purl one round and knit plain one round until 
the glove counts 47 rounds; then cast off by drawing the 
last stitch through all the other stitches ; cut the tape off 
and sew it fast. 


Silk Postillion Basques, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This basque is made of violet silk, net inter- 
lining, and lining of darker violet silk. ‘The back of the 
basque is forty-four inches and four-fifths wide and eleven 
inches and four-fifths long, and the under edge is sloped 
from the middle to the front edges until four inches and : 
two-fifths long there. Cut the fronts of the basque from Fig. 36 
of No. VII., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 51, Vol. III., but 
three inches shorter. Line the basque, and join the parts as shown 
by the illustration. Trim the outer edge with a fold of the dark 
silk four-fifths of an inch wide, and pleat the upper edge. Then 
join the basque with a belt, and finish the latter with a bow. 

Fig. 2.—This basque is made of black silk taken double and net 
interlining, and is trimmed with black lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. It consists of a straight piece twenty-four inches long and 
twenty inches wide. After lining this piece with the silk and the 
net interlining, trim it all around, exclusive of one cross-wise edge 
(upper edge), with black lace, and arrange the middle in pleats, 
which are turned down- 
ward (see illustration), so 
that the basque is only an 
inch and three - quarters 
long there. Then pleat the 
untrimmed edge so that it 
is only five inches and 
three-quarters long, and 
set it on a belt an inch and 
three-quarters wide, Fin- 
ish the back with a pleated 
half-rosette and bow. 

















Evening Dress for 
Elderly Lady. 
Tus dress is of gray 
gros grain. The skirt is 
trimmed with a flaunce of 





Fig. 1.—Viorer Sirk Postitiion 
Basque. Basque. 


wide black lace. The seam made by sewing this on is cov- 
ered with a lace ruffle and a ruche made of two pieces of 
narrow lace gathered. ‘he tight-fitting basque-waist is 
made of figured black illusion, with a lace flounce and a 
tache made of two pieces of narrow lace. Finish the basque 
with a bow of colored gros grain ribbon. Black lace fan- 
chon trimmed with flowers. : 





FROM A DISTANCE. 

1 is one of those common remarks which every one makes 
for the ‘hundredth time as glibly as if fresh out to-day, 

“ How different things look at 

a distance from what they are 

when close at hand!” “And 

( most people add, ‘* How much 
\ more beautiful they are in gen- 
| eral, losing their charm in pro- 
"portion as we come nearer to 
them and see them clearer.” 
To be sure, certain details are 
lovelier the more narrowly we 
examine them; but, for the 
most part, things get a rich 
and mellowed grace by dis- 
tance, and imagination may 
expatiate at its pleasure; and 
imagination and distance are 
the twin enchanters of the 
world. Take the magic which 
this same distance works on 
scenery—say a soot-grimed, red 
brick hovel in the sunshine, set 
against a field of ripening corn 
for the golden back-ground— 
in front a meadow full of rud- 
dled, shaggy, warm-felled sheep 
and whiter lambs; distance, 
color, and the sun make the 
place glorified. It might be the 
palace of a fairy queen, come 
out for a summer's shepherding, 
and the broken, cobwebbed 
panes on which the long 
glint might be burning precious 
gems, so gloriously do they 
shine. Approach your enchant- 
ed palace, and what do you find? 
A sordid, tumble-down old barn, 
where the cattle sometimes stray 
for shelter, tling the owl that 
nests in the where the shy- 
est beasts run riot, free of fear 
because free of danger, so de- 
serted, so desolate, so inhuman 
isitall. Ata distance it is the 
salient point of the landscape, 
and artists come from far and 
wide to transfer its gorgeous 
coloring to their canvas, to copy 
its marvelous flow of line and 
picturesque gement of nat- 
ural accessories; but not even 
the pre-Raphaelites would care 
to jot it all down close at hand, 
because close at hand its beauty 
has vanished, distance having 
been that, emphatically, which 
had lent enchantment to the 














































































































view. 










































































And what is true with respect 





























to scenery is true with respect 
to human character and his- 





Evexixe Costume with Over Dress For Evperty Lapy. tory. Distance modifies our 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 86 and 87. judgment, blurs distinctive qual- 








us the woman as she must have b.en in the reality of 
her life—sinning and sinned against ; ‘guilty, yet not so 
bad as her sentence; false, yet not falser than her time; 
no better than her contemporaries, yet was she so very 
much worse? Who can decide these knotty points 
now? We are too far off both in point of time and in 
point of moral sympathy, at too great a distance from 
evidence and manners, to give a comprehensive and yet 
detailed—therefore thoroughly true—judgment. ur 
barn may be a dilapidated hut close ‘at hand, but it is 
nevertheless a glorious feature in the landscape, in the 
sunshine and ata distance ; and the window-panes which 
sparkle like burning gems may be cobwebbed and foul 
and fractured, still the flash is there all the same, and 
none but the blind can fail to see it. 

So we may say of every thing, and almost every per- 
son. From a distance and near at hand the lines of 
perspective vary, and no one’s character looks, or is, the 





Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Postiuur0n same thing when placed at different angles, seen from 


different stand-points, and under the transforming influ- 

ences of color. This, too, is another reason—if, indeed, 

we wanted another, having already so many—why our 
judgments on each other should be charitable, gentle, and ever be- 
lieving in the best. We can see no man near enough to judge of 
his actions entirely according to his feeling, and on’ the ground- 
plan of his motives; for we can never get so really within the heart 
of even our nearest friend as to read through and through the com- 
plex interlining which goes on through the letters of the simplest 
duty. In fact, there is no such thing as a simple duty out of child- 
hood and beyond obedience. When once the free-will of choice 
_between conflicting duties comes in, there is an end to simplicity 
taken in the sense of unity; and therefore we can never judge 
with a full knowledge of causes and motives, how clear soever wa 
may be as to the resulting facts. But facts being only the embod- 
iment of one or at most 
two feelings among many, 
facts themselves are only 
our red brick barn with 
the sunlight on it or in the 
shadow, at a distance or 
close at hand, and so 
change in their real signif- 
icance according to their 
relative distances from 
ourselves. And when we 
are old, what was our 
youth, looked back on 
from the distance? A 
great, golden haze, full of 
sweetest dreams and mur- 
mured songs, and happy 
days and blessed anticipa- 
tions. That is from a dis- 
tance. When we were 
going through the Golden 
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Time we discovered that a great deal of it was 
Pinchbeck of the most flagrant kind, and even 
now we would shrink from going through it all 
again. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mantua.—The best hat for wearing with all dresses 
is a black velvet trimmed with a gros grain scarf and 
an ostrich tip. Do not use flowers, as you dislike 
them; and, besides, they are lees seen than usnal this 
winter. We prefer a black hat instead of the gray one 
you suggest, because blaci: is leas conspicuous. 

R. L. M.—Short black velvet paletots trimmed with 
& band of ostrich feathe-a are very stylish this season, 
‘Three yards of velvet three-quarters wide is an ample 
pattern. This short garment is prettiest for dresses 
with two skirte, Long velvet casaques require bat one 
ekirt. 

Mas. Joux.—Black lace over white lace, or over or- 
gandy pleatings, is still used for trimming black ilk 
dresses. It is very stylish for demi-trained house 
dresees. 

Hager E.—Sacque and surtout over-coate are both 
worn. Gentlemen who have more than one over-coat 
Prefer a sacque for business and a close-fitting coatfor 
dress. The Lord Stanley scarf and “ Our Fritz,” both 
of which almost conceal the. shirt bosom, are stylishly 
worn. Vests for general wear are cut close and rather 
high, so that when worn with the scarfs they hide all 
the white bosom of the shirt. The English collars 
standing behind and turned over in front are not gen 
erally popular, as they require the English costume en- 
tire to be in good taste. A broad turned-over collar, a 
croas between the Shakespeare and the Byron, is the fa- 
vorite, 

Hxsurerra.—It {s impossible to advise you how long 
youshould wearmourning. A year is considered short 
enough for a widow to wear heavy crape trimmings. 
A very alight crimped puff of white tarlatan ‘s inaide 
the bonnet. 

Exrrorant Barpz.—Strung pearls are usualy pre- 
ferred by brides, $75 to $100 buys a very pretty pearl 
brooch and pin. For general use your best choice in 
jewelry is a gold set in the Moorish designs now fash- 
ionable: $50 will buy quite a stylish set. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. IL, for farther 
hints. 

Farts Crrv says, in answer tos published paragraph, 
that there is a large and prosperous settlement of 
Shakers at Shakertown, about a hundred miles from 
Louisville, Kentucky.—We can give no information as 
to the cost and means of purchasing an Irish retriever. 

Exoise.—Black velvet basques worn in the house are 
now little more than the peasant waists of a few eea- 
sons ago. They are sleeveless, cut low and square in 
the neck, pointed in front, with darts and buttons, and 
the back is a jaunty postillion. These are very elegant 
over black silk dreeses, or with any drees that is trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Mopesrr.—An unmarried lady should not address a 
gentleman as “ My dear Sir,” unless both parties are 
very old. Itsbould be “ Dear Sir,” or“ Dear Mr. —,” 
if the intimacy is sufficient to warrant it. The title 
“aq.” in this country is meaningless, Address gen- 
tlemen as “Mr.” where they have no professional or 
other title, 

J. R—A letter addressed to the Cooper Institute, 
New York city, will reach its destination. 

Tonozamus.—It is quite proper for you to invite, gen- 
tlemen whoee acquaintance you have made at your 
friend's house to call: on you, though you are not 
obliged to do so. Take leave of them in the parlor, 
and do not accompany them to the door. 

A Sussontuze.—We would say once for all that we 
can not obtain employment in teaching or otherwise 
for any one, nor can we suggest means to individuals 
whereby to earn their livelihood. We should be very 
glad to give useful and profitable work to every strug- 
gling woman in the land, but it is utterly out of our 
power to do more than give general saggestions on 
the subject. You are poor, but are afraid of losing 
your social position by earning money in any except 
certain channels, This fedr ia the bane of American 
women. As soon as they recognize that all honest 
work is honorable, they will see the avenues to em- 
ployment grow wider, and money-getting a thousand 
times easier and pleasanter than it is now.—The seven 
wise men of Greece were Solon, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, 
Perlander, Cleobulus, and Chellon. 

Carnie D, ann Ornens.—The temporary suspension 
of “‘ Hannah” is owing to our failure to recetve the ad- 
vance sheets from England. We hope soon to have 
them, and to proceed regularly with the story. 

Aw Inquiegn.—A French pronouncing dictionary 
will give you the information you need. 

Beartsics vz B.—The novel you mention is published 
anonymously, and the author's name has never, 80 far 
as we are aware, been given to the public. 

Looy C.—Quit wearing French heels, not merely be- 
cause the Bazar says they are outré, or because shoe- 
makers say ladies of taste and fashion will not have 
them any more, but because you say they hurt your 
feet and are epoiling your walk. 

Louise C.—Grenadine or Chambery gauze at $1 75 or 
$2.4 yard costs less than silk for a wedding drese, as it 
can be made over very cheap silk. The illusion for a 
vell should be three and a half or four yards wide. A 
square of this width is bought, costing from $12 to $20, 
Get short dresses for street suits, and demi-trains for 
the house. The suits can also be worn in the house, 

EL. H.—A drab Irish poplin would be handsome 
for a walking euit in March. It is an inconvenient 
time to tell you what to trim with, as it is too early 
for spring fashions, but we suggest narrow ruffles of 
ellk of the same shade, gathered and overlapping. 
Bonnet and gloves to match. A white straw gipsy 
bonnet with black velvet trimming and a flower of 
some becoming color would look stylish with both of 
your suits, The paletot of your black silk euit, if light- 
ly wadded and trimmed with guipnre lace and passe- 
menterle, will do for a spring wrap, or elee a black 
cashmere paletot similarly made. 

Ionoramvs.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will be 
of assistance to you, we think. Yon can procure it by 
sending $1 and your address to this office—Pat the 
flounces of your brown silk together, and let them lap 
over each other, forming a single cluster headed bya 
row of the gimp. Then get a brown drap de France 
or cashmere polonaise, made by the cut paper pattern 
of suit Mlustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. LII., and you 
will have an elegant suit. The green waist will an- 
swer. Gore the skirt at the front and sides, leaving 
the back full, and cut it a demi-train. Trim the waist 
and aleeves with pleated silk, passementerie, or lace. 
If you have a black lace shawl, drape it over it for an 
upper skirt for full dress, or drape-the green-skirt over 
@ black sflk short skirt when worn on plainer occa- 
sions. Do not trim or face the green skirt, but mere- 
ly Ine throughout with cambric, 











L. P, C.—Try benzine or chloroform for taking the 


coffee stain out of your dress, 


Comumt.—Use the cut paper pattern of suit illus- 


trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, if you wish a polo- 
naise dress, or of the Double-breasted Sacque Suit in 
No. 49, Vol. III, if you want two skirts and a jacket. 
A straight band of velveteen that is cut bias edges the 
skirts and jacket, or polonaise, 

T. B. P.—Don’t know. 

A New Scpsozwze.—We can not supply you with 
corset materiale, We make no purchases for our 
Yeadera, 

Muse. L. T.—Dove-color looks well trimmed with 
leaf brown. Use the cut paper pattern of Double- 
breasted Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
TIL, and trim with strips of brown velveteen. 

Enrra D.—Pale blue and plum-color are stylish com- 
binations of color for blondes, rose and Dlack, or 
salmon with plam color, for brunettes, Tea-roses on a 
plam-colored velvet gipsy will be a pretty change from 
black velvet hats for you. 

Ox» Svuscxtsra—A modiste would demand from 
twenty to twenty-five yards of eilk for making a petti- 
coat, court train, and postillion basque, but you can 
have it plainly made ont of sixteen or eighteen yards, 
Use a ruffle of the same, not fringe, for trimming. 
Sixty inches is the length of the train for ordinary 
height. You can get black and white eilke very low 
now, those at 87}y cents a yard being very pretty. But 
blue silk on sach a dress would “take all the style out 
of it.” Use narrow dias overlapping raffies of the same, 
headed by narrow passementerie, or else black lace over 
white lice, or black and white mixed fringe. Make it 
8 postillion basque and a demi-trained akirt, and when 
you wear it in the street, drape it over a short black 
silk skirt. Foraspring hat get a white or black straw 
—either gipey or turban—and triza with ostrich tips 
and a flower. You can get a very fair quality for $8, 
either white or of light color. Over-skirts will be 
worn through the spring. Uee the cut paper pattern 
of upper skirt with suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. TIL, as that does not cut the material much. This 
pattern will do for yocr black silk suit. Narrow 
ruffies on the lower skirt, with passementerie and lace 
on the upper and paletot. This paletot will serve for 


a bride’s spring wrap.—A good form for a wedding in- 


vitation at home is to have on a square note sheet the 
following: “Mr. and Mrs. John Smith desire the 
Pleasure of your company at the marriage of their 


daughter Eleanor to Harry B. Jones on Monday, De- 


cember 2, at 4 o'clock.” 

E, W.—Trim your dreas with folds or bias raffles of 
the same. A Swiss muslin drees with two skirts and 
a plain full waist will be pretty for your girl of twelve. 
Trim with a cluster of tucks and pleated ruffles, 

L. A. J.—We have known chloroform to clean silks 
that seemed hopelessly soiled. 

Hazucer R.—The gored wrapper pattern ilustrated 
in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IIL, may be used for calicoes and 
muslina, If you like, you can slope it gradually from 
the belt down, dispensing with the fullness added be- 
hind at the belt. 

Jznxre.—Get very thick gros grain, either black, 
plam, or some becoming color, for your gipsy bon- 
net to be worn late in the winter; or, if you prefer it, 
get a white English straw trimmed with black velvet, 
ostrich tipa, and a flower cluster. For a white jacket 
for breakfast, get cashmere, and braid it all over with 
black in a close intricate pattern. Have it half loose, 
with seam up the back, slashed, half-flowing sleeves, 
and rolling collar. 

Mua. E. M. B.—We do not think your lace too yel- 
low. It is real Valenciennes, though not the finest 
quality. Some ladies use benzine for whitening laces, 

A Gren Gigi.—We know of no school devoted spe- 
cially to instruction in good manners, but the usages 
of society are taught in most young ladies’ schools, — 
Wear chatelaines and curls behind, with a Pompadour 
roll in front. Bias silk an eighth of a yard wide and a 
yard long is passed around the neck and fastened in 
front with a sailor knot to form the fashionable neck- 
tie. Very dark French blue and the Mephistopheles 
red are the colors moet worn. Very heavy linked 
chains of Etruscan gold, called cable chains, are the 
moet stylish necklaces. 

Mus. H. J. M.—Do not rub soap on your white cor- 
duroy, bat wash in thick lather. Do not wring, but 
hang it up well stretched out, that it may drip and dry 
smoothly, as it can not be ironed. 

Mus, KE. C. B.—Any thing that would bleach the col- 
ored embroidery in your handkerchiefs would probably 
destroy the fabric. It is possible that a French scourer 
may be able to do this for you.—We prefer a tray for 
cups and eaucers on the breakfast-table, though fanci- 
ful suppere are often set without a tray. 

Praorioat.—Your white alpaca may be either demi- 
trained or with a short skirt just touching the floor. 
The over-skirt is obligatory with a short suit, but not 
with a demi-train. See directions for trimming silk 
dreases in New York Fashiona of the present Num- 
ber of the Bazar. Use ruffles of silk notched at the 
edges instead of lace. White silk is more etylish than 
colored for alpaca. 

N. K.—We can not tell you how to dress the charac- 
ter you inquire about. Bazar No. 8, Vol. IIL, will 
give some descriptions of masquerade costumes, 

J. R, 8.—Frizzed hair is not so much worn as for- 
merly. A Pompadour roll is pretty with gipey bon- 
neta, Hats and bonnets are not worn so far forward. 
When the front hair is parted the gipsy permits an 
inch or two of the part to show. 

Cuavpixe.—Your sample is very nice guipare. Nice 
silk velvet of Ponson’s brand will cost you from $10 to 
$12 a yard of the quality suitable for a dresa. Fif- 
teen to eighteen yards are required by the modistes 
for an untrimmed trained drese. From $20 to $30 is 
asked by modistes for making a handsome dress. 

M. A. S.—Your gray sample is a worthless poplin 
seldom sold in New York shops; the changeable sam- 
ple is silk and wool poplin.—We know nothing of the 
Poems you mention. Any New York publisher will 
order London books for you. a 

Miss A. M. B.—Your plaid sample should be made 
into an over-skirt and slashed jacket to be looped over 
a black silk skirt. If you prefer to make a whole dress, 
make two skirts, and wear a black velveteen basque. 
Scallop the edges of the dress and of the: velveteen 
jacket, and bind with silk. : ah 





Drounxwenness a Disease, and can be cured 
by Dr. Berrs’ remedy. It never fails. To con- 
vince yourself, send for circular, Address Box 
5110, New York. Consultation free, Office, 
No, 12 East 12th Street.—[Com.] 2 


_—_ 


To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sora Throat, use 
Brown's Broncutat Trocues.—[Com.] 


Winonrsren’s Hrroruosrmrzs or Lite anv Sopa 
will cure Consumprion.—(Com.} 


—_—_—_—__ 








Corvina Wurxi.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierus may be transferred 
from the itp ement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelvea. For sale by Newsdealers xenerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


___—_———S — 


ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 


Pimples on | the Face. 


For Oomedones, Black- worms or Grabs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched diefgurations on the Face, bse 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able, Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
8t., New York. ‘Sold by Drnggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GoOoDs. 
The Swiss Mannfacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instroment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
Yar” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
BANKRUPT —From Anction, Thirty Ladies’ 

+ SolidGold Hanting-case Wateb- 
e8, full-Jeweled lever movements, price $28, nanal rice 
#40. Sent C.0.D., privilege toexamine. FJ. NASH, 
697 Broedyaye N.Y. “The assurances of Mr. Nash 
are worthy of the fullest confidence."—Christian Ad- 
vocate. “Certainly chenp, and gqualtyy reliable. 
Christian Intelligencer.- “We ca! attention,” et 
Evangelist. 


TL 
Besers STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar 
thar Sullivan. The complete series, jnabridged, with 
Italian and English words, Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, lange 8vo, in volumes containing 90 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: : 
- Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“15, FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“15. LA SONNAMBULA, 
Jan, 1. MARTHA. 
“18. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names recetved by all Music-sellere aud 
Booksellers, or by the Publishere, BOOSKY & CO., 4 
Bond&t., and W.A. POND & CO., S47 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price aud Post- 
age, $112, 


pee AE ee 
‘TNE WORTH OF $25 FOR. $12 50.— 
Either of Ha rr 34 00: the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Chrietlan Union, $3 00; Reval Nene 
Yorker, $8 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $500, ‘The 

worth of $28 00 for $12 50, sent by 8. R. WELLS, 
; 880 Broadway, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire how to get Mp clube. Onr answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remuuerative to Clab organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


OYS! BOYS!! BOYS!!! Game, Fun, Money. 

Youcan snccesefnlly hunt, trap, and catch all game, 
from mink to bear, by following the directions given 
in the “ Hunter's Guing anv Taarper's Companion.” 
It is the only reliable work; a valuable book; new 
edition jnet out; 40,000 sold last year; prepaid free fur 
only 25 cents, 6 for $1. Order at once from 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinedale, N. H. 


“A TALE OF SIN.” 


Send 85 cents for a copy of this new and entertain- 
ing story of English life. 


L. R. HAMERSLEY & (0., Publishers, Phila, 


HE Sensation of the Season. —Hairdresses, 
Brooches, &c., &c., made of Fish Scales. An ex- 
tremely handsome ornament for ladies* wear, most 
suitable for Balls, Weddings, &c. To be had at TIF- 
FANY & CO.'S Store, Union ‘Square, or of the Manu- 
facturer, Mra. Kiersing, 488 5th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED—($295 4 Motu) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


THE CRYPTOGRAM, 


A NOVEL, 


By JAMES DE MILLE, 


Author,of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The American Baron,” &c. 











Mlustrations, 


8yo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
ta Hanver & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
On receipt of the price, 
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A T. STEWART & CO, 
. 
are offering, 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 





CLOTHING, 





viz: 
ENGLISH WALKING AND DERBY SUITS, 
with 


LONG PANTS; 
BISMARCK AND FRENCH CUTAWAY SUITS; 


together with 
the balance of their 
WINTER OVERCOATS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Importation of 
4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 
Sheetinge, Table Damasks, Damask Cloths, Napkins, 
Doylies, Towels and Towelings, 
White Goods, Piques, and Marseilles Quilts, 
Also, 
RNGLISH AND AMERICAN FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, &e., 
the balance of which we offer at a GREAT REDUC- 
TION, to close the season. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


Brack AND COLORED SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open a splendid stock of the Latest Col- 
orings in Silke, adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
in MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the game grade of goods, 
Also, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, &., & 
Of the celebrated makers, 
“ BONNET," “TAPISSIER,” and others, 














offering the finest aesortment, and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 





nZith, Edition, ‘This work ts vow too well koown t0 
il desertptlon, i contains 15) page, Beaune ents 
IACeTRATED, with over two huudied’ Engravinge of 
Flowers and Vegetables. Also 


eNO SPLENDID COLORED LITHOGRAPHS, 
which have been prepared at great expense, Over 2003 
Non goed of Flowers and Vegetables, cobreciog novelties 
tilted 4 deers Bere nel deteribed which a 
. new 
, This work has been pablished regandiess of 
Harpenies eppremca ie eee ene oF New 
re “Te a 
kind ver befthe tented he Americal press Out 





Send it Free to Applicants 
upon reeeipt of two stamps. Address 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published : 


FAIR FRANCE: 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELER. 


By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





SF" Sent bn mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Tited States, on receipt of $1 50. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 
mee S25 





Ing, Hewauixo, Tucxma, 
FEtiro, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, Brepine, Brarprna, 
Garnenina, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
For particolaraeddress 

Wikon Sewing Machine Co, 

CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Loum, Mo, 


AGENTS WANTED. 








HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST‘IN USE! HAs BUT 
ORB NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN BON IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town, 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINELEY KNITTING MACH. CQ., Bath, Me. 
HOSE who are sick,’ or*afilicted' with any chronic 

difficulty, should without ddlay write fot Dr. Ham- 
Milton's New Treatise ; sent free to any addreas, KR. Lee 
onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box “53, New York. 
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BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


Ie now ready for mailing. It is printed on elegant 
new tinted paper, and IL.usrRatxp with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


and two finely executed Cororgp Pr.a: 
for all of which were grown by ourselves the past sea- 
son, from our own Stock of Seeds. All the rawings 
and Engravings were executed by Artists of acl - 
taste and ability, who have made the subject of 
loral and Vegetable representations a special branch 
of their business for the last eighteen ‘s. In the 

i it and extent of the Engravings it is 
unlike and eminently superior to any other Catalogue 
or ‘Floral Guide" extant. 

‘The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 
from us by mail the last season. To others for Fifteen 
Cents per copy, which is not the value of the Co1orrp 
Prares, We assure our friends that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and extent 
of Stock, discounts and premiums, are wi . 
Please send orders for Catalogues without delay. 

OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 
is now ready to send out. The Chromo nts 
Forty-two Varieties of the most showy and popular 
Flowerr, of nataral size and color. It is designed to 
be the Best Pirate or Frowers ever issued. Size 
19x24 inches, The retail value is at least Two Dol- 
lars; we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 
cents per copy, and offer it as a Premium upon orders 
for Seeds, Catalogue. Ad 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N.¥. 


EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode. WOODRUFF’S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to 311 00. Absolutely 


without odor. Indispensable to every family. 


A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.8. 
No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands p red to meet all de- 
toads: on most lestrabie jens Ap- 

for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
ee EMPIRE 8. a co., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 


“DOOLEY’S YEAST POWDER.” 


‘The superiority of this Baking Powder has long been 
demonstrated by eve! bousekeeper who has used it, 
and from the steadily {ncreasing demand for a rellable 
article. The aniversal express lon is that it is the best 
in the market, and {ts perfect purity and freedom from 
deleterious substances warrants the assertion. To 
those who have never used it, we fay give ita trial, and 
your testimony to its worth will be added to the many 


to 





thousands of others. Sold by Grocers generally. 
Doorer & eR, 69 New Street, New York, Man- 
ufacturers, 





NOW IS THE TIME! 


Send 2% cents for specimen number of the TRANS- 
ATLANTK. The handsomest, largest, and best illus- 
trated magazine published. 


L. R. HAMERSLEY & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 ir aay) to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE EWING 
MACHINE. Has the tnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both siden), and is fully 

| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 

IN, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase.; Pitts- 
bargh, Pa.; Chicago, iill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


“It would be a good thing Uf at least one copy af this 
book was in every household of the United States." 


THH BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


A series of sensible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. The title Bazar Book is taken from the 
fact that some of the essays which make up this vol- 
ume appeared originally in the columns of Harper's Ba- 
zer. This in iteelf is a sufficient recommendation— 
Harper's Bazar being probably the only journal of 
fashion in the world which has good sense and enlight- 
ened reason for its guides. The ‘‘ Bazar Book of De- 
corum” deserves every commendation. — Independent. 

A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etiquette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refinement.—N. Y. Kvening Post. 

It ia, withont qnestion, the very best and moet thor- 
ough work on the subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every houxehold of the United States, in 
order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
fustruction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pedantry.— Philadelphia Press. 

Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one’s 
person in proper order, and for doing fitly and to one's 
own satlefaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
spondence of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 


Pustisuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 
GH Sent by mall, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1.00. 





NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 
SHUTTLE- BOBBINS, 


Fitted for the following machin Singer's, Weed 


RFs Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Eni- 


5 it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 

joes batter work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 

ing. Sample 2900 yards best six-cord thread, 

assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 

with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 26. In ordering, state etyle of mi ie. 

Address MERRICK THREAD CO. 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which {t is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Granxp To Fit any 
Frovng, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
(fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND 1KEO- 
TIONG FOR PUTTING TOURTIER BEING PRINTED ON EACIt 
SEPARATE PIROR OF TRE FATTERH, £0 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. HIT. 
















WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 
TRAINED CARRIAGE STIT. ..... “ 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “* 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. s 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ & 


TRAINED STREET SUIT.. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 


VEST-CASAQUE WALKING §| “ 





sUIT 

HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT. 
Vot. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS sot 


SS S&PSSSESERRES 





1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... oo B 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200, No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


wy, 
§ rd bh Green: Tea Flavor. 
wel WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in foe minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin, Sent by I for $1 25, 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves moet violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $3 by mae 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautifal wi.scx or 
urown, It consists of only one ration. 15 cents 
by mall, Address 8. C. UP! [, No, 721 Jayne Stree! 
iladelphia, Pa. Circulars went free. Suld by all 
Droggists. 


gogeaggegeaggss 


TO THE WORKING CLA88.—Weare now 
‘constant em; 

















nish all classes tat home, the whole of 
the time or for the moments. Business new, lightand 
itable. ft sex, earn from Be. to $5 per 
evening, and « proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business, rs and giris carn nearly as much as men. 
tall who see this notice sond their ad and test the 
we this un) offer: such as are not 
Well eatisfied, we willeend 61 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
ell paricarerss & velens oe? shiek willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of People's Literary Companton— 
one of the largest family newspapers pul 


‘and 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if ‘want permanent, profitable 
work, | sddiees E. CQ ‘ALLEN 20. Auguste, Salve’ 


—The “ Pioneers of Amertea” is 
$3 for 75 Cts. a new and elegant engraving, 
13g by 2 feet in eize—such as is usually sold at Hy The 
“Star-Spangled Banner” is a large page, 40-column 

per, fine type, illustrated, and filled to the brim with 


tories, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and Fan. It exposes every 
Swindle and Humbug. For onzy 75 cents you can re- 
ceive the pay 


r a whole year, and engraving rerr, and 
sent on roller, prepald. ‘Try it now Jen, and Feb, 
numbers canhehad. Specimens 6cte. Send NOW. Ad- 
dress STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinedale, N. H. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WA’ 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, st 
Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will take 
from #4 to $20 monthly until) paid. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Rellef and Cure. Sceley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and ‘tere. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Aleo, Bandages, 4 Estabts. : 1347 Chest. 
8t., Ph and 8 Ann St., . Send for Pamphlet. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
contains in every number one com- 


ete prize story worth $100. Forty 














gages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
jealers at 10 cte, RS, copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


SI MEDALLION SEWING STATIS Price reavoet 
feu: Ey everything 
sonet_Atives Wefattion Mucus Co, Troma ity 3 
$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies, Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S, M. Srznozz, Brattleboro, Vi, 


Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


89" Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ., Explans; 
tory and Practical. Designed fur £& day: ool 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By A: .xat Barnxs, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,’ “Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity," &¢ &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and En! ‘Mapr und Illustrations. 
vole, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vr 


FAIR FRANCE: Impreasions ofa Traveler. By the 
Aathor of “John Halifax, Gentleman," ‘A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jons Stan- 
vorv Hotsz, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $200. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lywan Annorr, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
gag Testament Shadows,” &e. Crown Sro, Cloth, 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rorz, 
AM, formery Leet rere ce 6 gitigh School, 

vam! mn le 
Cloth, $1°06. eo ee ° 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lvomn Brart. Edited and adapted by Parxxr 
Giutmore, With 117 Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$176. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8.C. Anporr, Anthor of “The History of 
fapoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Mustrationus. 16mo, Cloth, $1 90, (Unt 
form with Abbotts’ IUustrated Histortes.) 


COMFORTS GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Georcr F. Comwvort, A.M, 
Professor of Modern Langnages and Mathetics in 


Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
A German Couse.” igma, Haif Leather: $3 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1860, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. oe 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children, By E. 1. KNarounvii-Hvcessen, 
MP. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 35. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Aping! 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
ee of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau 
Do Caans.u. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. a 


DU CHAILL™S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tux Goruta Coonray.—Witv Lire. — 
Lost in tur Junoce.—My Arinet Kinovom. 4 vole, 
uniformly bound, in boz, $7 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parte of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Hoxaos E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred: 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1988. With Portrait on 
Bteel Complete {nu One Volnme. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 26, 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick y. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
ton. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
clang. oe pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 60; Half 





SKETCHES OF CREATION: a P 
some of the Grand Cunclusions of 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life; to- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
euce respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar Sys- 
tem. By Atexanper Winourut, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany In the University of 
Michigan, Aathor of oA Geological Chart,” and Di- 
rector of the State Geological Survey. With Illus- 
trations, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By Augxannen 
Innza SHanp, Occastoval Corres) lent of “The 
London Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 

cent 


ular View of 
ie Sciences in 


—_—_——- 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs Dz Mite, Anthor 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1.60; Cloth, $2 60. 


A SIREN, By T. Anorruva Trowtor’ 
“ Lindisfarn Thase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnoxy Tzoutorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullham “Phineas Finn,” He 
Knew He was Right,” ee. 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eitoarr, 
Author of ‘The Curate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 60 cents, por 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Core. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. = 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Morrues Couns. 
8vo, Paper, 0 cents. = _ 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Hervine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents, 


Author of 
cents. 





ea- Hanree & Brornzns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 





The it design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can lese afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that {s printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stea 


At once the moat ular and, In its saheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 





The best pablication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being farnished by 
the chief artiste of the country.—hoston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly in the best and most interesting {1- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its fNustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a nigh 
order of literary Tnerit varied, lastructive, ente! 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
vated to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phd- 
delphi Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper's Bazar. Not for youre 
self, but for your wife or daughter or slater or sweet- 
heart. There never was any Paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Tlanenn's Magazine, One Year, 
Hanvee’s Wxextr, One Year. 
-Harven’s Bazan, One Year. 





Harren's Magazine, Hanpen's Wreary, and Haeren’s 
Bazax, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratin for every Club of Fiver 
Suusoniuers af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States fe for the 
Magazine 24 Cents a pent for the Weexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yenrly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wagxty or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Magaztnx commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commeuce with any Number. When 
uo time ie apecified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Wexxty aud Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time ie specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnst be given. It is not 
m to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, s Post-OfMice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Buotucss te prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or atolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the eender. 


‘Taexe ror Anveerisixa rm Hazrzr's Perionroats,~ 
soho, Quarter Page, 00 2nch ilaestions oe 
onuide Page, $2 00 per Lino reser ttsortoge” 2"°* 
gts Ber ‘Line sack | cos per Line; Cute and Display, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subecriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some of the most valuable books, and 
therefore the most desirable, that have ever been pub- 
Nshed. The field being large and the demand great, 
more Agents having the quulitications of intelligence, 
energy, and perseverance are required. Agents pos- 
reas ig gach Ce lao realise sve Hberel salaries 

m the percent e Bul ris paying. Per- 
sons daniring to engage in this business may address 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


$6 TO $10 PER DAY. Sox3 s07 Quits 


pis engage in our new business make from 








per day in their own localities Fall - 
fey nmrecoan ep fee rm, fer 
‘work, o 
bt once.” Gaonas Brinson & Oo. Portland, Maine. 
D. WILSON & CO,, 827 Pearl 8t, N, Y., fare 
e nish Printing Lok for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 








FACETIZ. 


War is the war like the fashion of wearing short 
aresees 2—Because it stops the trains. . 


Why the best ti writ _Be- | 
is winter the best time to write 1] 

cause the rime (rhyme) is on the eon | 
—— 





AN AWFUL PLUNGE. 


It is a very courageous thing to go down stairs at one 
in the morning when there are thieves in the house. 

It ia a very courageous thing to walk on a dark road 
alone, at night, in a garroting neighborhood. 

Tt ia a very courageous thing to try to separate hus- 
band and wife when they are fighting in the street. 

It is a very courageous thing }o encounter your tailor 
when you owe hiin a heavy Dill. 

It is a very courageous thing to meet a lady for the , 
first time after she has jilted you. 

It is a very courageous thing to tell a mother that - 
her baby is ugly. 

It fs avery courageous thing to oppose the wishes of . 


“your wife and your wife's mother. 


Tt ia a very courageous thing to face a mad bull. 
But perhaps the most courageous thing of all is to 
break the ice for bathing at five o’clock in morning | 


this weather. ° { 


Lirggany Foop.—Poetry is the flour of literature; 
prose iv the corn, potatoes, and meat; satire is the | 
aqua-fortis; wit iy the spice and pepper; love-letters i 
are the honey and sugar; and letters containing remit- 
tances are the plums. 2 
d = \ 
SCENE—A BRIBERY INVESTIGATION. 
Fiust Conmissionre. “ Well, Sir, you say the candi- 
date called on you. What happened then?” ‘ 
| Witness. “ie insulted me grossly, Sir!" 
Szconp Commissioner. “ How do you mean, insulted j 
a2” 
wT Wirsess, “He took out a fifty-dollar bill, and said I 
should have it if I'd vote for him!” 





Tura Coumissiongn. “* And pray what did you do?” 
Winans. ‘Well, Sir, I felt I ought to ‘pocket the 
affront,’ and I did !* 


Sxasonaute Reaprxe.—Don't burn the ne" apers 
containing accounts of “The Weather and the Ban 8,” 
Keep them to refer to in the dog-days, when they will 
be cool and Pleasant reading. e records of last sum- 
mer's drought might just now help—for all that Shake- 
peare says—an imaginative pereon to get warm. 
—>—_—_ 

Souxtninc Nzw.—All poeta, it seems, are not poor. 

It is a welcome change to read of ‘‘The Riches of 


Chancer.” 
THE FIVE TESTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
1, Lend your friend a good umbrella, and live to see 


it back 

@ Invite him to your club, and treat him to cold 
mutton, and find that he forgives you. 

8. Ask bim to post a letter, and learn within a week 
that he has act iy done 80. 

4 Cut a gash in new billiard-cloth without ruf- 
fling his temper. 

5. Tread upon his gouty toe, and see him smiling at 
your clumsiness. 

Harmless slides for this weather are thoee belonging 
ito magic-lanterns, 


‘New Ageivar at Tux Menxaceere—A real enap-drag- 
on. Now on view. 


What auclent author is supposed to have written a 
treatise on plum-pudding ?7—Suet-onius. 


—>—. 
What trade did Master Jack Horner, of corner celeb- 
rity, eubsequently adopt ?—Probably that of a plumber. 


gatas 

An Acomxnt.—During the frost the thermometer 
fell three times last week. Assistance was fortunately 
at hand on each occasion. 


—-——. 
‘Tue Best Wore ror Vooarists—Canary. 
—.——_. 


Why is a grain of sand in the like a echoolmas- 
ter's cane 1—Because it hurts the pupil. 


Darin; is quartered; durin, 
uring peace a regiment fs : ig war- 
time It B decasionslly ost to pitces: ; 
—— 
SCIENCE GOSSIP. 

The most careful inquiry has failed to detect any 
thing in the habits or conduct of the harmless littl 
creature so many of us have admired floating on the 
water when at sea which can justify naturalists in call- 
ing it the Naughtylus. The name is evidently a mis- 
nomer. 

The ” bird is taking lessons in short-hand. 

The “ Modlark te not a cinging bird 

—_-— 


An editor has had his pistol stolen. He advertises to 











SCHOOL’S OUT. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. 


A morchant Foing, home elevated, staggered against 
8 telograph pole. ar pardon,” sald he; “I 
hope no Stfenee. It'srat cedar, and the street {s'nar- 
row, you see.” 

In a few moments he came in contact with another 

le. ‘Couldn't help it, Sir,” sald he, lifting his hat; 
eae saw soch crooked lanes as we have here in 

ty 1” 

‘Again he ran foul of a pole this time with a force 
which sent him backward to the ffronnd. “Look here, 
neighbor, you needn't push a fellow down because he 
happens to touch you; the road is as much mine as 
yours, and I have as much right to be here as you have, 
you old stick-in-the-mad !” 

He Picked himeelf up, and made another effort to 
reach home, but he soon came plump against an- 
other pole. ‘I eha’n’t make any more apologies,” said 
he; ‘if you get into the middle of the street and stand 
in my i t’s your look-out, and not mine.” 

Ing on his Journey again, and becoming an- 

and dizzy, he seemed to be entangled in an inextri- 

cable labyrinth of telegraph poles, which led him to 

make a eral ‘h. ‘Gentlemen, you are not do- 

ing the fair thing. You do not give a man a chance. 

rou run from one side of the street to the other, right 
in my way.” 

‘Just then he met a friend, and taking him by the 
hand, he said: “ There {s a procession fl ig along the 
street, and-every man is di ; they have been run- 
ning against me all the way from the club. I knocked 
one of the fellows gown, and one of the fellows knock- 
ed me down, and then a lot of them got around me, 





pire the thief the contents, and no questions asked, if | and I helleve they would have licked me within aninch 


je will return it} 
Sousrumna ror Bors to Srix—A mountain-top. 


way NO LADIES YW 


ARRESTED HERE ///) 





of my life if you had not come to the rescue. Let us 
geront of this street before the procession comes back, 
for they are all drunk.” 


A HINT TO SHOP-KEEPERS. 


OLD FRIENDS IN FINE COATS. 


The old homely erbe have gone eo much out of 
fashion lately that we have been led to account 
for the phenomenon. The other a light flashed 


npon us Their is not sufficiently refined for 
the delicate o: izations of the present day. We have, 
therefore, with the utmost care, altered the wording of 


. afew proverbs in such a manner as to keep the beau- 


fal sentiments whic! 

Ornithological bipeds of identical plumage are com- 
monly Rroperions, 

Conduct harvesting operations while the beams of 
Sol continue to be Pier. 

An individual of bashful tendencies has at no period 
enccosded in captivating a lady of great personal at- 

ions, 

It ts equally satisfactory to suffer execution for the 
sake of an animal of complete growth as to unde: 
the same punishment for a younger example of the 
same genus, o 

When is a lot of corn like a corner .oc?—When it's 
ground, See, 

This story won't do ny, how: 

“Mra says that in certain Amazonian tribes, 
while the wedding festivi- 
ties are going on, the brid ‘s hands are tied v) 
tm a paper bag fled with te. If he bears ti 
torture amilingly and unmoved, he is considered fit for 
Oe nateed of applyicg a f they tried the ef ‘ 

inst ay a few an 1¢ ef- 
fect of one ee law, wo doabt any aspirant 
would get through the ordeal. 


sh they express intact : 
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ROMAN NOSES AND SNUB NOSES, 


The proud Roman nose, 
If to battle it goes, 

By the fist of the foe may be shattered; 
But the nose that is enub 

And will fourian 18 beauty? battered. 
will flourish uty, thor 
Dear Fanny! oom 


The nose that 1s snub 
Nover cares for a rub, 
And will flourish in beauty, though battered. 


This snub nose of mine, 
Though Lavater aseign 

To its owner rome qualities bestial, s; 
To poetical eyes 

“Excelsior !” cries, 

And proves all ite longings celestial. 
Dear Fanny! 
My nose to my eyes 
“ Excelsior” cries, 

And indicates longings celestial. 


And as noses, you know, 
H Are for tise, not for show, 
low the snobs who at snub noses ; 
My nose, you observe, SEE er 
But aa not bonet beauty’s curve, 
ut at smellivug what nose could be sharper 
Dear Fanny! ss 
My nose, you observe, 
Can not boast deauty's curve, 
But at smelling what nose could be sharper? 
age 


When is a chimney like a chicken ?—When it's a lit- 
tle foul. ° 


There is a man in Decorah, Iowa, so penurious that, 
when shelling corn, and.a kernel fiying lato a wood) ile, 
he removed several cords of wood to find it. Aneigh- 
bor standing near dropped a kernel near where 
searcher wae looking, but when he found it he eald: 
“You can't fool me with that small kernel; the one I 
lost was a larger one!” 


—.—__ 
The sting of a bee carries conviction - 
makes a man a bee-leaver at once. rath tes 


ee ig swe 
A tradesman who had failed, in the cit; Ban; 
role on his front-door, Payment thepennen ied 
rty days.” 
A nei; ‘bor, reading this, said : “‘ You have not dated 
tn Nov eald h “Td fi 
“No,” “Ido not intend to do 
run ont if I did Sverag 


The Cleveland ladies have taken to the trick of asking 
their husbands for money in the presence of strangers, 
They have been eminently eucceseful thus far. 


Doo Loa Tt it bial; 

oo 10.—It is proverbially said that every 

has his day. If this were true, the dog-days would eS 
more numerous. 


——.—_. 
The nation which produces the most marriages 
be fascination. es a 


Goon Apvior.—A rter of it 
us that to digest a toug! sermon Fou man fet take te 
down. ° 

‘Why should a common soldier who had been in the 


ranks a long time be afraid to meet an excise officer 
—Becauee he’s a private still, at 


——__—_. 
Why does the minister have more wives than an: 
elue ?—Because he often marries a couple at a time 


—_——_ 

What is the sun by trade ?—A tanner. 
—— 

An Lurossru.e Quantity—Too much money. 
——— 

Ax Inacovary Quantity—A lady's age. 
ge ee 


Why do draughtsmen like the cold weather ?—Be- 
cause they can draw round the fire, 


—_-—_ 
A Riewe Max—The balloonjst. 


—_>—_ 
‘When does the sun wrestle ?—When it throws shad- 
ow. j 
A Common Diryznence—A matrimonial squabble. 
a cag! 


WANT OF TACT. 


Areal with an opponent who is lame, and aseur- 
ing b imo that he has tore leg to stand on” 
ling a man with only one eye (in an insinuating 
’) that you would like to get on his blind side. 
rging a friend who stammers not to hesitate to ex- 
Meet fave eas ai 
ing to the possessor a wet it you 
mean to do it in epite of his teeth. a 
Informing an acquaintance, who never has hie paz 
out of his eye, that you consider he takes a very short- 
Pata sr oe ee uints that 
ing a man who squint ou are BOITy 
can not see the matter as he eces it aba 


wi 


HUMORS OF RAILROAD TRAVEL. 
Otp Gent (to Lady in reference to name Oo town). “Is this Elizabeth?" 





Lapy (applying the question to hersel 
Tee none of your Buriages watt (oy Noes 


What do you Mean by Addressing me in that Familiar Manner? 
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Ladies’ Evening Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with Low-neckep Biovse- 
Waist or Waite Sreivep Sirk GRENADINE. 
‘The blowse-waist is arranged in narrow pleats, 
and trimmed round the neck with narrow puff- 
ings of the material. At short intervals these 
puffings are held together with bias bands of the 
material. ‘This trimming is repeated at the 
bottom of the short puffed sleeves. ‘The pattern 
of the waist will be given in the Supplement to 
the next Number of Harper's Bazar, No. XXII, 
Figs. 70 and 71. Belt and sash of pink gros 
grain ribbon. Coiffure of curls of 
different lengths aud flowers. 

Fig. 2.— Pink Sick Dress witn 
Hicn Waist. ‘The over-skirt is 
draped at the sides and trimmed 
with a side- pleated raffle of the 
material. A satin piping covers 
the seam made by sewing on the 
ruffle. The high-necked waist is 
trimmed with a piece of satin sim- 
ulating a square neck, on which is 
set lace insertion edged with a bias 
strip of satin, which is edged in 
turn with lace two inches wide. 
The front edge is trimmed with 
lace gathered and sewed on in ser- 
pentine windings. Rosettes of Ince 
are sewed On the satin part. ‘The 
coat-sleeve is trimmed with a cuff 
of pink satin, lace insertion, and 
lace edging. The pattern of the 
waist will be given in the Sq; 
ment to the next Number of Har- 
per's Bazar, No.VI., Figs. 14-16, 
but without a basque. The pat- 
tern of the sleeves will be given in 
the same Supplement, No. XXVL, 
Fig. 65. 





THE LUNCH-TABLE. 


HAT a bright, light meal 
luncheon should always be! 
and what a dingy collection of 
warmed-up dishes and half-way 
sweets it is usually made! The 
tea is weak, the coffee cold, while 
gingerbread and cookies invite the 
appetite, flanked with Irish stew 
or fried liver. Even at formal 
lunches the cook seems to recog- 
nize no difference between the light, 
tasteful entrées which should char- 
acterize this from an ordinary din- 
ner or supper. It is to the other 
meals what spring or autumn toi- 
lettes are to summer and winter. 
People are not culled to it by force 
of hunger so much as by the fear 
of being hungry by-and-by if they 
neglect it ; and special pains should 
be taken to have each article pre- 
sented in its most tempting form. 
What would it cost, I have often 
wondered, to have tea fresh and 
smoking hot, and the few eatables 
served as carefully as at dinner? 
Where the family is not large it 
secures some variety and freshness 
to have a different cloth for each 
meal—a delicate unbleached dam- 
ask for breakfast, of that soft pon- 
gee shade that looks so rich in fine 
goods; a glancing white one of 
light quality, with netted fringe, 
snk napkins, for lunch ; and 
one of those heavy pieces, pure Irish nay 
that ook like frosted foil, for dinner, with thres: 
quarter napkins, and an amber or rose colored 
n cloth for dessert. This keeps the table 
Neat as well as to put on three cloths successive- 
ly in the week. and looks—oh, so mitch better! 
American women take up housekeeping 
88 an art and a sentiment, instead of a duty 
to be ignored as much as possible, they will not 
count the trouble of such things in comparison 
ra the effect. 
‘ow for the beverages. Coffee needs a cha 
bel by itself; but how few women care precisely 
for the best tea that can be made from the ordi- 
nary qualities!’ Every thing with them depends 
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on whether ‘their tea cost one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents or two dollars a pound, and they 
will not try to make the best of inferior grades. 
Oolong at seventy-five cents a pound may be 
made more grateful than Flowery Pekoe neglect- 
ed, smoked, or sonked, instead of infused. Use 
an edrthen tea-pot rather than tin or silver, if you 
want the finest flavor of your tea. It may be 


set in a metal holder filled with water, and a | 


lamp beneath to keep it hot. Put the tea, one 
spoonful for each person, in a saucer, moisten 
with cold water, not enough to cover it by any 
means, and set it in a hot oven two or three min- 


utes, till the leaves uncurl and steam. Rinse the 
sea-pat with scalding water to heat it through, put 
in the tea, and pour on boiling water, just half 
as much as you expect to want, and cover quick- 
ly, placing a piece of thick flannel or felt under 
the lid and over the spout to retain all the per- 
fume. A delicate secret which I have to tell is, 
that the charming flavor of fine tea may be given 
to poorer sorts by adding the petals of apple, 
orange, or lemon blossoms to the canister, letting 
them dry among the tea, but covering close for 
a week. ‘The flavor of Flowery Pekoe, that 
rarest of teas, which can only be had in this coun- 
try by favor, is due to the blossoms of the tea- 
plant mixed among the leaves, You may have 


| seen the genuine tea-plant in hot-houses. There 
is one in the Experimental Garden at Washing- 
ton, a most beautiful window-plant—dwarf, tiny 
thing that it is—with glossy dark leaves, callow 
| at the top of the six-inch shrub, where the young 
shoots put forth, and a waxen-white blossom to 
| which belongs the soul of odor, rich, vague, and 
delicate, like apple-buds, with the faintest suspi- 
cion of tea, more refined than any thing but the 
| white rose. To drink tea with such fragrance 
: inspires one; and no wonder, for the rare tea 
which Russians love, and buy at four dollars a 
| pound, is made of these callow shoots and odor- 





Fig. 1.—Sitx Grenapine Dress with Low Biovuss-Walst. Fig. 2.—Pinx Sirk Dress with Hien Waist. 
LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. f 


ous flowers. We will be content to perfume our 
canisters with such of the rosacea as come to our 
hand, strewing the tenderest chips of cherry bark 
in the bottom, to yield in time their wine-like 
breath to the contents. This must be stripped 
from young twigs of the second year in spring 
or fall, when the sap runs freest ; but beware how 
you put any thing more of them than their per- 
fume into the tea-pot. 

When the water is added, let the pot stand for 
five minutes where it will be hot as can be with- 
out boiling, in a kettle of water kept just at the 
boiling point by pouring in‘a cup of cold water 
when the ebullition grows fierce. Then fill with 
boiling water, and take to the table in porcelain. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN OENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








After this keep it hot, so that sugar and milk 
will have just time to combine with the bever- 
age while it cools enough to drink. ‘The veriest 
kitchen-maid will not want to steep those tea 
leaves afterward ; the soul is out of them, and not 
lost in sighs, but caught in your egg-shell dragon- 
cups. Agoin, I say, keep the tea hot. A cup 
that comes from the tea-pot in a fit state to drink 
at once should be rejected. 

The special drink dedicated to lunch, both by 
fashion and the fitness of things, is chocolate. 
Thé influence of coffee is grateful in the morn- 
ing; tea enlivens us at five o'clock, especially 
if it be ‘high ;” and café noir is 
the sole dessert I ask after dinner 
of three proper courses, sonp, fish, 
and roast. But the unction and 
perfume of chocolate befit the slight 
fatigue of one o'clock, after morn- 
ing shopping, or vigorous practice 
for four hours with voice and piano. 
It is most nourishing, and satisfies 
hunger next to rich soup. In fact, 
it is, or should be, the most sub- 
stantial part of the lunch, all that 
accompanies being mere kickshaws 
and flavor. Don't imagine for a 
moment that I refer to such thin, 
mealy liquid as I have seen from 
massive urns at fashionable recep- 
tions, or accepted at hospitable 
breakfast-tables. Americans don't 
know how to make chocolate my 
better than Germans know how to 
make tea. A single slip of choco- 
late in a quart of milk is our idea, 
as theirs is a table-spoonful of tea 
for a dozen persons. We must go 
to chocolate-loving nations to learn 
how to make it. Taste it in a 
Cuban restaurant, if you want to 
know what it should be. You get 
acnup of brown, smooth, not speck- 
led liquid, thick as condensed 
milk, spiced with cinnamon. The 
choice of flavors and way of mak- 
ing are national distinctions. The 
Spanish prefer chocolate so thick 
that the spoon will stand upright 
in it, and flavored with cinnamon. 
In taking it they dixpense with 
spoons, cating it with strips of 
hard bread or cracker, and use 
little sugar with it. ‘The French 

refer the delicate vanilla choco- 

te already sweetened in the cake, 
ground fine, and boiled till thick 
as cream. I dispense with the la- 
bor of grinding ; and the rule which 

ractice has shown most available 
is this: To three pints half milk 
and half water, hot but not boiling, 
add one-quarter of a pound of 
Baker's common chocolate in the 
cake, setting in a warm place ten 
minutes to dissolve. It will look 
speckled then, and must be set to 
boil in a shallow sauce-pan, first 
stirring in half a pound of coffee- 
sugar and a spoonful of cinnamon. 
When the specks disappear, and it 


which will be in five minutes after 
it boils, the chocolate is done. It 
must be stirred well, to prevent 
burning, while on the fire. Serve 
as wanted in a quart pitcher, keep- 
ing the rest hot in the sauce-pan. 
I have never seen a chocolctiére 
which was the right thing: it should. 
be thick block-tin or heavy silver, with a broad lip, 
and lid to cover both top and lip. A sauce-; 


will always boil it best. Strips of buttered toast: 


are the proper accompaniments of chocolate, or 
a light cake, made thus: Half a cupful of but- 
ter; one egg; two spoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar, stirred with the butter and egg to a cream; 
one small cupful of sour milk added to this; 
three cupfuls, the same size, of flour, sifted and 
well beaten into the liquid ; and one small spoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in hot water, and mixed 
in the cake just before putting in the oven, which 
must be hot enough to bake this thin dongh in 
ten minutes. Bake in narrow cake-pans, fill- 
ing them three inches deep. 


looks smooth and creamy all over, . 


oO. 
eo 





FORGETFULNESS. 


I wan forgotten that Winter 
Was such a harsh old king, 
I had listened so long to the Summer's song, 
And wandered so far with the Spring; 
And the beautifal Someone larrien 
And lingered eo long at my ry, 
And the Autumn was mild, aud seemed Mke the child 
Of the Summer that went before. 


And I had forgotten that Winter 
Was so crael and cross and cold, 
‘Though I knew that bis blast would sweep down at 


last, 
When the Antumn was withered and old; 

And now over hill-top and meadow, 
He drapeth his pitiless shroud, 

‘And backward and forth speed the windso’ the north, 
And low hangs the beetling cloud. 


I had forgotten that Sorrow 
Was such a withering thing, 
Joy seemed 20 sweet, and life so eomplete 
"Neath the shimmering shade of Joy’s wing; 
And Happiness lingered and loitered, 
And blossomed each day in new bloom, 
And my rests were 80 deep, rocked in beautifal sleep, 
And my dreams were of warmth and perfume. 


And I had forgotten that Sorrow 
Held eo much of terrible pain, , 
Thongh I knew by-and-by that my sweet Joy might 
die 


le, 
And that Sorrow might seek me again; 

And now I Iie under its shadow, 
And walk with my harrowing grief: 

Will the Summer come back o’cr the desolate track 
And bring to me balm and relief? 
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Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with a great variety of pat- 
terns and illustrations of Ladics Ball and Even- 
ing Toilettes, House and Street Dresses, Opera 
Cloaks and Hoods, Lace Blouse-Waists and Fack- 
ets, Fichus, Collars, and Under -sleeves; Boys’, 
Girl’, and Infants Suits ; Fancy Articles, ete. 

3 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 111 of this Numter, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A SERIOUS SOCIAL EVIL. 


W: are not among those who believe that 
it is essential to society, as now consti- 
tuted, that one part of mankind should prey 
apon the other. If we were, we should not 
hesitate a moment in lending our aid to the 
disorganizers in their efforts to demolish the 
present social structure. That the interests of 
one class, however, are being constantly sacri- 
ficed for the temporary advantage and conven- 
ience of another, no one can doubt; but this 
is not a defect inherent in the constitution, but 
a wrong committed by the members, of society. 
The chief ill-doers, in this respect, are the 
wealthy idlers, who, disinclined to and inca- 
pacitated for labor, impose their own natural 
obligations upon others. 

Of the many guilty, there is not one whose 
act is more mischievous than that of the fash- 
ionable mother who transfers the nurture of 
her child from her own to a stranger's breast. 
This is ordinarily done with a cool indifference, 
which, as far as it indicates an unconscionsness 
of the fatal consequences, may be allowed to 
extenuate the social offense. 

The mother of opulence and luxury thinks, 
doubtless, that her responsibility ends with the 
payment of the full month’s wages and an 
abundant supply of vicarious infantile nouarish- 
ment in the shape of beef and pudding to the 
nurse. She never gives a thought to the little 
one who has been wrenched from its natural 
source of life, to make way for the nursling of 
wealth, that it may fatten upon the other's right- 
ful substance. She may perchance get a sight— 
but such sights are rare—of the nurse’s child, 
when she will not fail to notice the contrast be- 
tween its shrinking meagreness and the round- 
ness of her own fortunate infant, expanding 
with its stolen nutriment. Neglect and want 
of proper food soon produce their natural effect, 
and the nurse’s child, daily wasting away, final- 
ly dies, while the infant who has despoiled it of 
its rights strengthens constantly and lives. Here 
is evidently a case of murder. Who is the crim- 
inal? We do not hesitate to mark the woman 
of fashion as the gnilty person. She delib- 
erately, by her habits of life, has either unfitted 
herself for her maternal duties, or become 
averse to them. Conscivus that she can bribe 
by her riches the mother of the poor to neg- 
lect her own offspring for the care of hers, she 
does not hesitate to assume maternal obliga- 
tions, for the performance of the most wearying 
of which a substitute can be so readily hired. 
The consequence is, almost inevitably, the 
death of the child which is deprived of its nat- 
uralsupport. To call an act of this kind, which 
is constantly and deliberately repeated, a social 
evil, is being too mealy-mouthed. It is murder. 

The wealthy and luxurious mothers in En- 
gland—and they are not without imitators, we 
fear, in this country—are willing, it would 
seem, not only indirectly to commit infanticide, 
which is the inevitable result of the practice, 
but directly to encourage the ruin of the virtue 
of the poor of their own sex for the sake of ob- 
taining for their children what their vicious 











habits prevent themselves from supplying. 
There is not a daily London Times published 
which does not contain this and similar ad- 
vertisements: ‘A wet-nurse wanted—a single 
woman preferred.” 

The meaning of this is obvious. ‘A single 
woman preferred,” because she is less likely to 
be diverted by family obligations and the care of 
her illegitimate offspring, that she designedly 
neglects, from the nursling to which her em- 
ployer, with a natural selfishness, would desire 
exclusively to confine her attention. Thus to 
the crime of mnrder is to be added that of en- 
couraging the sacrifice of female virtue, as the 
consequence of the refusal of women of society 
to perform their natural duties. 

We are not willfully closing our eyes to those 
exceptional cases where, without any fuult of 
the mother, it may be necessary to transfer the 
nursing of her infant to another, When such 
occur, as they are comparatively few, there 
would be no difficulty, probably, in finding 
women to serve as wet-nurses who have lost 
their own children. If they can not be found, 
then a vigorous person should be selected, ca- 
pable of sustaining not only her own child— 
who should never be separated from her—but 
that of the disabled mother. 

With a more prudent consideration of the 
obligations of motherhood before assuming 
them, a better preparation, a judicious phys- 
ical education for their performance, and a res- 
olute resistance to the enervating habits of fash- 
ion, there would be less disposition to shirk a 
duty the neglect of which, if not a premeditated 
crime, is certainly a serious social evil. 





WHAT WOMEN LIKE. 


HEN women accept for husbands men of 

such various kinds, it would seem that 
they are guided by no uniform canon of taste 
or law of selection in their preference of any 
particular individuals of the male sex. This 
sppears to be so if we judge only from mar- 
riage; but the satirists tell us that it is impos- 
sible to form any conception of a modern wo- 
man’s liking from the character of him to whom 
she gives herself for life. The mocking French- 
men declare that their devious damsels prefer 
not to marry those whom they like, and in a 
caricature by the famous Cam, in which two 
marriageable girls are represented as confersing 
together as to their matrimonial prospects, one 
says, ‘A and B have proposed.” ‘* Which 
one do you like?” asks the other. ‘ B.” is the 
answer. ‘Then you'll marry A, of course,” 
rejoins her companion. 

We do not believe that our damsels have vet 
arrived at this perfection of the matrimonial 
art, and we hope they never may; but it is 
quite certain that it is often impossible to de- 
tect their tastes in the choice they make. It 
can not be possible that old and shriveled Ten- 
percent, with hardly any body left, and whose 
soul has long since departed, could have excited 
the least liking in that blooming girl of eighteen 
who consented to become Mrs, Tenpercent. 
We doubt, moreover, if the spindle-shanked and 
brainless Jackanapes is the beau-ideal of beanty 
and intellect in the estimation of his shrewd 
and handsome wife. There are so many ill- 
matched couples that we can not conceive it pos- 
sible that taste has had any thing to do with join- 
ing them; and we must infer that convenience 
and prudential considerations are the main im- 
pulses of human pairing, which ordinarily gives 
proof of a great deal more of the wisdom of the 
serpent than of the gentleness of the dove. 

‘Women, however, though they may not al- 

ways indicate them in the choice of their hns- 
bands, have very decided preferences among 
men, It might he anpposed that mere mascu- 
line beauty of form and feature would be sure 
of commanding a woman’s attention and secur- 
ing her affection; but all experience disproves 
this. Some of the most successfal suitors of 
the female sex have been noted for their ugli- 
ness. ‘I'he coarse, distorted face of the fierce 
Mrrasrat, the leering eye and slavering mouth 
of the lnstful] Witkes, and the dwarfed, skulking 
figure of the intriguing Burr, were no obstacles 
to their wooing and winning the most beantiful 
women. WILkEs boasted, while he confessed 
himself the ugliest man in England, that he only 
required half an hour's talk with a woman to 
get the better of the handsomest fellow in the 
company. It was certainly not the beauty of 
face or figure which was the attraction that 
drew women to the embrace of these ugly but 
noted men. It has been said that ‘¢ women 
dearly love a rake;” and if rakishness is an 
essential ingredient of the objects of their love, 
they found it certainly in perfection in those 
famous Lotharios. 

Woman’s reputed affection for rakes we re- 
ject as a slander; and whatever success they 
have obtained we attribute not to the bad but 
the good qualities of these freebooters, What 
pleases woman in man above all things is his 
devotion to her. The failure of the handsome 
fellow to gain her affection is thus easily ac- 
counted for. He ix sure to be a coxcomb, and 
8o absorbed in the contemplation of his own 
Personal attractions as to give little heed to 
those of the other sex. The ugly gallant is 
not diverted by any self-admiration from his 
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devoirs to female beanty, and thus gives up 
his whole soul to its worship; and, whatever 
may be his shortcomings in other respects, he 
is forgiven, and receives the full reward of the 
faithful, 

Women, too, are apt to take fondly to those 
men who are notable, They are ambitions; 
and by associating themselves with those who 
are distinguished, they seem to share in their 
brilliancy of reputation. Teaders of the peo- 
ple, such as MiraBeau and WiLxes, are sur- 
rounded by just that kind of éclat which dazzles 
the eye of woman and lures her on. 

The physiologists tell us that the natural pre- 
dilection of man and woman for each other is 
based upon a law of contrasts. According to 
this dictum the fat and thin, tall and short, the 
light and dark, should be always paired together. 
There is no doubt that if human matches were 
made with the same regard to the improvement 
of the breed as are alliances among the brutes, 
there would be a different rule of selection of 
husbands and wives than is generally followed, 
and to the probable advantage of the race as 
regards health, if not happiness. Then many 
of those who are now considered the most de- 
sirable on the marriageable list would be prob- 
ably erased altogether—some as too old, others 
As too young, and many for some defect of na- 
ture or weakness of disease. ‘There is no doubt, 
too, that there would be Iess matrimonial in- 
compatibility than there is if the fair sex would 
follow their natural instincts with more conrage, 
and really choose in man what women like. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Wearing the Motley. 


Y DEAR JOEL,—On the day of the great 
snow-storm this winter—and it is long 
since we have had so genuine a winter day—I 
was going up town, beating against the wind, 
slipping and stumbling, but not unhappy, when 
my umbrella struck some impediment rather 
violently ; and, turning it aside, I saw that I 
had encountered a man in an extraordinary 
suit of parti-colored garments, wearing a cap 
of the most grotesque form, like an exaggerated 
clown’s cap. ‘There were ribbons and feathers 
and streamers of all kinds; and the long robe 
about his body was painted with the advertise- 
ment of a superior snuff, while clusters of hand- 
bills setting forth the virtues of the snuff hung 
at his waist and at his elbows. It was the most 
absurd of figures; but its effect was curiously 
heightened by the expression of the man’s face, 
which was not at all that of a clown, but was so 
weary and sad that I instantly thought of Dick- 
ens’s ‘Dr. Marigold,” the cheap Jack, and his 
touching story. In Broadway, as in the longer 
journey of life, my dear Joel, when the Jaugh 
begins you can not be sure that it will not end 
in a tear. 

The good man, of course, was a walking ad- 
vertixement. His grotesque garb was intended 
to catch the eyes of the passengers, and to sell 
the snuff which was celebrated all over him. It 
is an honest profession that of this motley-wear- 
er, and I hope it is profitable. If he were cov- 
ered with snuff, it was not to the injury of bis 
health; and I do not doubt he would gladly 
ery ‘God bless you!” to every body who took a 
pinch. He sauntered slowly along, that he who 
walked might read, and learn by what partic- 
ular brand to titillate his nostrils most cheaply 
and most satisfactorily. But I could not help 
thinking that it is a hard fate which requires a 
man to become outwardly ridiculous—to make 
himself “a motley to the vi in order to feed 
his wife and children; and I wondered whether 
he preserved his self-respect, and cared no more 
for the cap and the ribbons and the advertise- 
ment of the snuff than a duck for the water 
dropped upon its back. I fancied him going 
home and laying off that ridiculous robe, as a 
broker returns to his family, and leaves the cares 
and troubles of stocks and gold, and the goring 
of ‘* bulls” and the hngging of “‘ bears” behind 
him down town, or as the elown throws off his 
cap and bella, and kisses the children, and hum- 
bly says grace for the fragal fare which the 
wearing of that cap provides. 

But as I strode along, reflecting a little upon, 
the fate that condemned a man to wear the 
motley for a living, and rather pitying the hon- 
est man who, in the way of business, sauntered 
in the snow as if he had been a poet loitering 
through June clover ficlds, I asked myself 
whether, if we pitied him, what feeling we 
ought to cherish for those who deliberately 
choose the motley asa wear? For I heard just 
then a most musical jangling of sleigh-bells, and 
looking up, I saw a small sloigh, overhung with 
superb furs, There was a horse yery gorgeously 
caparisoned ; and so ostentationsly extravagant 
was the appearance of the whole that, meeting 
young Gadder at the same moment, I asked, 
“Whose is that?” and young Gadder answer- 
ed, with a langh, ‘Don't you know that? why, 
that is Flute’s team—Francis Flute, the bel- 
lows-mender.” ‘*Oh yes,” said I, “I see. 
‘That’s his way of wearing the motley !” 

His object, you understand, my dear Joel, 
was precisely that of Mr. Piper, the great dealer 
in snuff. I suppose that Mr. Flute would not 
like to be called the colleague of that queer, ri- 
diculous figure. But why ishe not? Mr. Piper 
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dresses up this man in this absurd costume to 
call attention to his snuff. Mr, Flute drives 
out with this extravagant and comical display to 
call attention to his bellows-mending. They 
are both advertisements. Mr. Flute wears the 
motley as certainly as my friend in the grotesque 
garb, whose name, upon inquiry, I learn to be 
Mugger. He louks with great interest at his 
brother motley in the superb sleigh, and I hope 
when brother Flute reaches home and steps 
out of that superb little sleigh, as brother Mug- 
ger steps out of his advertisement, that he 
will kiss Mrs. Flute and the children, and say 
grace over his family banquet as humbly as 
Mugger over his thin gruel. It is an honest 
business, this wearing the motley, I can not 
deny. Grimaldi and Mugger and Francis Finte 
all do it in the way of trade. ‘They make 
themselves conspicuous to earn their bread and 
batter. Bat there is this difference—that 
Mugger can scarcely earn his bread alone, and 
withont any bntter, while Francis Flute earns 
cake and turtle soup and the very choicest Cham- 
pagne; at least he pays the price of that liquor, 
but I suspect it can be traced to the Newark 
vineyards, ‘There isalso this furtherdifference— 
that Magger is hired to wear motley, and does 
not choose it as a profession, while Francis Flate 
adopts it gladly ; -and while poor Mugger is not 
proud of being seen with his fantastic cap and 
streamers at his elbows, the rich Flute solicits 
attention to his ribbons, and evidently rejoices 
greatly that he is stared at. 

Indeed, there is a great deal of wonder and 
langbter wasted upon my friend Mugger, as if 
he monopolized the wearing of motley. But I 
am more and more persuaded that he is only 
like the rest of us. I saw Lucilla smiling with 
amusement as she passed him, and I have no 
doubt from her expression that she was telling 
Henrico, who joined her, what a droll figure she 
hadseen. But, my dear Lucilla, if you could 
only see yourself as Henrico and I see yon, you 
would not need to spend your mirth upon Mug- 
ger. Your body is thrown forward from the 
waist, and you have a huge kind of balloon be- 
hind, and clamsy braids of somebody else’s hair 
hanging from the back of your head. And your 
body is so bent and your feet so squeezed that 
you hobble—or wobble, as the rude boys say— 
instead of walk; and you have ribbons and 
streamers and fringes and cords and chains 
and trinkets hung all about you. If you think 
Mugger ridiculous from his motley apparel, 
what can you think of yourself, I wonder, dear 
Lucilla? 

And you do it with the same purpose as his. 
It is to excite attention in both cases. Ah, my 
dear yonng lady, do you remember that the air 
is font when we perceive it, that water is im- 
pure when we detect a flavor, and do you not 
know that the gentleman and the lady are they 
who are least remarked for their costame? 
When yoursister Julia, my dear Joel, was young, 
she wore a plain white muslin dress when she 
went to balls, and every body said, ‘What a 
fresh and lovely girl Miss Julia in!” Now I 
observe she wears prodigious clothes, and every 
body says, ‘‘ What a superb dress Mrs, Jolia 
wore!” I wish they wonld sny, ‘‘ What a de- 
lightful woman Mrs, Julia is!” For when they 
speak of her clothes chiefly, I know that it is 
her clothes which make the chief impression, 
and I kuow also that she wears them for that 
very purpose. She wishes to attract observu- 
tion, ‘That is, she wears the motley. 

Bat, my dear Joel, when Mugger’s costnme, 
which is an advertisement. of snuff, or Flute’s 
sleigh, which is an advertisement of bellows- 
mending, has persuaded you to buy 8 pound or 
80, or to send your best bellows to be repaired, 
do you find that the snuff is necessarily superior, 
or that your bellows is as good as new? And 
I should like to ask Henrico, but I hardly dare, 
whether he finds that when Lucilla's motley has 
called attention to her, that attention is more 
richly rewarded than hy other ladies who do not 
advertise in the same way? But why should 
whe advertise at all who has nothing to sell? 
Does she not know that advertisements are for 
dealers who wish to attract attention to their 
wares? Flute drives that equipage that he 
may mend bellows, and Piper dresses ont poor 
Mugger that he may sell snuff. But Lucilla is 
not amerchant, and she should beware. If she 
wears the motley she displays an advertisement, 
and she invites the question, “‘ What have you to 
sell 2” 

Besides, there is a feeling, Joel, whichis quite 
universal, that while all merchants may proper- 
ly advertise, there is yet a kind of advertisement 
which betrays the charlatan, and that kind is 
wearing the motley. Whether you do it by an- 
other, as in Piper's case, or in your own person, 
as in Francis Flate’s, you forfeit a certain re- 
spect. The inconsolable widow may honestly 
continne the business at the old stand, but she 
had better not advertise the fact upon her hus- 
band’s tombstone. The man who wore the mot- 
ley in the courts of kings was a jester, you re- 
member ; he was the fool. ‘The fact has never 
been forgottef ; and although the fashion of 
motley changes continually, yet the substance 
is always recognized, and the wearer is ranked 
accordingly. When you meet a quack doctor 
in his wonderful costume, at which every body 
stares, if you could see the thought in the mind 
of the shrewdest observer who watches him, it 
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would be, ‘All that queer clothing is mot- 
ley, and the wearer is a fool.” Is that the 
same feeling, I wonder, with which we survey 
Lucilla’s fine feathers? Do we really think, as 
we see her, that all her silks and laces and jew- 
els are mere motley, and that she is a f—l! 
It is a kind of logic which it is not for me to 
press. But I do sometimes think that it seems 
to be almost unavoidable. 

And would you expect to find poor Mugger'’s 
costume in the pulpit? Yet you often may. 
Yes, and how often in the newspapers! Mng- 
ger is the way in which we say in New York, 
‘In the name of the Prophet—figs!” His 
garb is intended to arrest universal attention, 
and then to say—snuff! Even so have I seen 
a young gentleman writing for the pulpit or for 
the press the most extravagant periods, Epi- 
thets and “spasmodic” superlatives and gyra- 
tions into the clonds, like those of some modern 
poets which Mr. Bryant says that he can not 
possibly follow, are all accumulated, as it were, 
into vast piles of sound; but the thing said is 
only pitiful. He runs until he is out of breath, 
as if he were going to leap over the sun, and 
then steps quietly across a bar. Dear Joel, it 
is a hard necessity to wear motley as Mugger 
does, because it is the only alternative. But 
to choose it and cultivate it and elaborate it 
and glorify it as Flute does—that is to be proud 
of folly, and glad to be considered a charlatan. 
There are many fellow-travelers whom we pity. 
Let us hope that we shall have none whom we 
must despise. Yours, 

AN Otp BacHetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


MELINERS have no fear of a dearth of 
fashions for the next season. Some of the 
leading French milliners and modistes—among 
them Virot, Worth, and Pingat—have made 
Brussels their head-quarters for the present, and 
are now busily engaged preparing the spring 
styles. ‘This French prestige will make Brussels 
fashions popular, and thus dispose of the idea, so 
disconcerting to American ladies, of depending 
on London for models and novelties, The whole- 
sale buyers of millinery who are now in Europe 
report that their importations will be much as 
usual, There may not be so great a variety of 
styles, or such abundance of material, but there 
will be many rich, beautifal, and withal novel 
things, designed with the same taste that always 
distinguishes French millinery. 

Bonnets have become visible, tangible things, 
large enough to form a covering for the head, 
and are likely to increase in size. The close 
half-gipsy, half-cottage shapes will remain in 
vogue, and are gradually superseding round hats. 
They are universally becoming, and, Indies say, 
have ‘“‘character,” are distinguished-looking, and 
are quite as convenient as round hats, since they 
fit the head closely, and may be removed without 
disarranging the hair. Gipsies are not worn as 
far forward as formerly. They show a little of 
the parted hair above the forehead, and fit snug- 
ly over the top of the drooping chatelaine of 
massive plaits, 

A glimpse inside a milliner’s rose-wood cabin- 
ets shows the bonnets for receptions and visiting 
called for at this season. They are of light col- 
ors, palest rose, sky blue, and mauve, without a 
single white one in their midst. Royale and cut 
velvet are the fabrics; white tulle, lace, ostrich 
feathers, and flowers, the trimmings. One of 
rose pink royale has a barbe of point d’Alengon 
for trimming, while the plain crown is almost cov- 
ered with eglantine, a single wild rose blossom, 
and a vine of bronzed leaves and buds, A second 
gipsy, of sky blue velvet, has long velvet strings 
two inches wide, to tie under the chin. A puff 
of white tulle over a velvet band forms the face 
trimming. A standing frill of lace around the 
crown is surmounted by a blue ostrich tip that 
falls forward from behind, Streamers of white 
tulle droop on the chatelaine. 

Ladies who buy three or four bonnets at once 
supply themselves with one of black lace for in- 
te iste seasons. Nothing can be handsomer 
for late winter and early spring. ‘These are ex- 
tremely stylish when trimmed with ostrich tips 
of Nile green, blue, or rose-color, instead of the 
tea-roses and pink flowers so long worn. Ladies 
who object to any color permit richly carved jets 
and a black ostrich tip for garniture. 

Chip and English straw gipsies, trimmed with 
black velvet and ostrich tips, are heralded by im- 
porters for regular spring wear. Some of these 
have a straw curtain or cape, others will have a 
velvet curtain, and again others leave the chate- 
laine exposed. Black straws will also be used, 
and not smooth straws only, but the serviceable 
rough-and-ready. Later in the season velvet and 
feathers will be too heavy, and thick repped 
ribbons, with the fine French flowers now so little 
used, will be restored. Very large flowers, es- 
pecially great crushed roses with browned leaves, 
will be stylish ; also wreaths and clustered vines 
of violets and ivy. Donna Maria gauze, black, 
white, and colored, will also be used on spring 
straws in the way of ruches and scarfs, 


COIFFURES. 


Ostrich feathers are fashionable for hend-dress- 
es. They are mixed with fine laces for elderly la- 
dies, while single tips are placed amidst the braids 
and curls of younger ladies. At the Charity Ball 
a stately lady in black velvet and point lace had 
her silvery gray hair—more beautiful in its natu- 
ral color than antique powder could have made 
it—arranged with a Pompadonr roll above the 
forehead and a thick chatelaine. Her exquisite 
coiffure was of Nile green ostrich tips, eovering 
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forming streamers behind. 

The hair is worn less frizzed and fluffy than it 
has been. Above a low, broad forehead the hair 
should be smoothly rolled back in the Pompa- 
dour fashion. Higher foreheads have the front 
hair waved rather than frizzed, and an inch of 
the part showing in front of the bonnet. ‘The 
chatelaine, if false, is fastened by a comb very far 
forward on the head, and is no longer surround- 
ed by the coronet braid once so fashionable, as 
that gives a stiff, full, rounded appearance to the 
coiffure, when, in order to be stvlish, it should 
have a flat, careless look, showing the contour 
of the head, and seeming to be natural hair. 
The chatelaine must be very slender, that it may 
not protrade at the sides behind the ears. The 
side lock above each ear is worn very long, point- 
ing backward quite to the end of the ear. A 
bow is worn in the centre above the forehead to 
conceal the fastening of the chatelaine. For 
sleighing-parties, skating, and for the semi-dress 
of matinees, very young ladies who have an 
abundance of hair continue to braid it, school- 
girl fashion, in two long hanging plaits tied with 
ribbon a few inches above the ends, which are 
crimped and left flowing. Ladies of fashion in 
Europe find fault with the chatelaine that is worn 
so low behind as to soil the dress, and are re- 
turning to classic styles, modeling their coiffures 
after those of antique statues. ‘The most suc- 
cessful imitation is of the beautiful head of Psyche 
—with the slightly waved hair low on the fore- 
head, drawn back from the temples, and confined 
by a fillet of ribbons, while clustered ringlets fall 
back from the top of the head. It is predicted 
that we will return to the purely Greek style—a 
severely plain Grecian twist at the back and 
smooth bands in front. 


VARIETIES, 


Crinoline, or rather the hoop-skirt, is super- 
seded by the tournure. This tournure, or bri- 
dle, is made very large, rising high about the hips, 
and extending the dress skirts to such a size 
that they hang away from the person, and look 
as round as if hoops were worn. Dress skirts, to 
fall gracefully over the tournure, must be made 
very full behind and at the sides. 

Among the rich garnitures in vogue abroad 
are elaborate passementeries that cover the entire 
front breadth of black silk dresses, Fern leaves 
and lilies of the valley, made of cord gimp in- 
terspersed with jet, form the tablier on the short 
under-skirt. A border of corresponding design 
surrounds the train and extends up each seam, 
graduating narrower toward the waist. The 
postillion, vest, and broad cuffs are trimmed to 
match. 

English ladies wear plain skirts of quilted sat- 
in as lower skirts of walking costumes. A few 
have been worn here bordered with fur. They 
look rich and warm, yet have not proved popu- 
lar. For plain suits and wet weather, skirts of 
water-proof tweed are used either as Balmorals 
or for outside skirts, : 

White poplin or wool repped costumes are the 
latest novelty. They are imported as upper 
dresses to be worn over black velvet skirts, with 
vest, collars, cuffs, and bows of velvet for trim- 
ming. 

Black velvet and, indeed, many rich silk dresses 
are made with untrimmed demi-trained skirts. 
With corsages very richly trimmed and dressily 
made, these plain skirts have a graceful effect. 
If a more slaborate toilette is desired, a lace 
shawl is draped to form an over-skirt. Low, 
square-necked basques, like an illustration of 
which the pattern is given in’ No. XII. of the 
Supplement of the last Bazar, are made of 
black velvet, and worn with.any dress trimmed 
with velvet. ‘These add a very rich appearance 
to plain dresses, 

One of the few novel materials introduced this 
season is the sultana gauze for evening dresses. 
It is all silk Chambery gauze, with a strip of 
China crape woven init. The ‘*Moraboul” gauze 
has a thick silk stripe. ‘‘ Creole” gauze, in favor 
with very young ladies, has very fine lines of a 
darker shade than the ground. ‘These gauzes 
are fashionable for evening dresses. They are 
made over silk slips, and trimmed with black 
velvet bows. ‘Those of straw-color and of pink 
are very handsome. 

Ostrich feather bands and swan’s-down trim 
rich evening dresses of creamy white silk, or of 
pale, faint color. 

The favorite fur jackets are those made of seal- 

















was the 
Byron, 
GEL, Madame De Sragt, and others notable in 
the world of letters. 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian languages, 
His ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature” is one of 
the finest works in the language. 

—Another of the female benefactors of the 
time is the late SopHta Smita, of Hatticld, who 
has left the sum of about $400,000 to found a 
female college. This sort of thing is becoming 
one of the characteristics of the day, If it govs 
on, we shall soon have a half-million school- 
honse in every county. 

—Enthusiastic gentleman in St. Louis, Bought 
large basket of tlowers. Went to NILSson con- 
cert. Walked up.to foot-lights, Gave basket 
to Nrisson. Inner circle of basket had camel- 
lias. In centre was monogram, with the words 
“You Angel” worked with violets on double 
white primroses. He was a good man, was that 
man. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS has supported at 
least one poor student in his Alma ater, the 
University of Georgia, ever since early manhood, 
‘Mr. Horace B. CLaFin, who is the head of 
the most extensive ary ‘oodsery in America, is 
@ gentleman ot fifty-eight years of age, of a re- 
fined and delicate mould, alert of body and mind, 
and, although a strict disciplinarian, enjoys in a 
very high degree the contidence and esteem of 
his subordinates, He isa mellow, accessible man, 
of large and Ppdicions charity, but quiet and un- 
assuming. His liberality in adjusting claims 
against insolvent debtors is roverbial. Hecom- 
menced business in New York in 1848, passed. 
safcly through the crisis of 1857, and now occu- 
piles probably. the finest building devoted to mer- 
cantile Purposes in the world—80 feet wide by 
375 feet long, seven stories in height, including 
basements. The number of men em loyed in 
the different departments of the establishment is 
over seven hundred, Heisa member of the Rev. 
Henry Warp Bexcuer’s church, in Brooklyn. 

—The most notable of New York's millionaires 
have overstepped the Scriptural threescore years 
and ten—Mr. WILLiamM 3 Astor being about 
seventy-cight, Commodore VANDERBILT seventy- 
six, Petar Cooper seventy-nine, GzorcE Law 
seventy-three, Danie, DREW seventy-one, All 
these gentlemen live plain, regular, healthful 
lives, and make no effort to dazzle io what is 
humorously designated “society.” With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Astor, all commenced life with a 
conspicuous want of pence. 

Fanny ELisier,who poised, pirouetted, and 
Jigged through the U.8. some years ago, is now 
enjoying what a druggist describes as her “opium 
cum digitalis” on her large fortune, and leading 
a life of lazy luxury in one of the effete monarch- 
jes of Europe. 

—Ex-Governor Asaizy has been giving some 
pleasant reminiscences of ex-Senator and Secre- 
tary Tomas Conwin—one of the most charm- 
ing men that ever shone in Washington. His 
peculiar humor made him a general favorite 
among all parties. He was never without a 
kind word or witty expression to relieve the 
embarrassments and asperities often engender- 
ed py party strife. When he spoke, every part 
of his person spoke, and his powers of ridicule 
left small chance for reply. His mobility of 
feature was very remarkable, giving point and 
effectiveness to his sentiments. He was i@man 
of simple nature, and remarkably abstemious in 
his habits. Mr. ASHLEY never saw him indulge 
even in a glass of wine at dinner. He had am- 
bition, but it was not arrogant or selfish. His 
first alm was to excel as a debater. That he 
wished to be President, and at one time labor- 
ed for it, is doubtless true; but the failure did 
not trouble or sour him, as it has so many. He 
will ever have a place among our distinguished 
men. Mr. AsHLEY saw him, in the midst of a 
story with which he was entertaining a party at 
Washington, stricken with apoplery and death. 

—General Buarr, the newly elected United 
States Senator from Missouri, and General Lo- 
Gan, just elected to the same body from Mllinois, 
each commanded a corps of Grant's army at 
Vicksburg. Both had m members of Con- 
gress, Logan wont into the war a Democrat, 
and is now elected as a Republican Senator. 
Brair went in a Republican, and is now elect- 
ed as a Democrat. Such is the vivacity of the 
American character ! 

—Bishop M‘Itvarne of Ohio, who stands sec- 
ond on the list of bishops of the Episco al Church 
in the United States, Bishop Sm1TH o: Kentucky 
being first, says that of all the bishops consecra- 
ted before himself not one is living, and of those 
consecrated with him, thirty-nine years ago, only 
one fs living. 

—Chief Justice Case, though in rather feeble 
health, is nevertheless able to walk about the 
house, and occasionally to take a short walk from 
his lodgings, just off Fifth Avenue. His old po- 
skin. ‘The handsomest have a sable or otter litical friends drop in for a friendly chat, and he 

is quite cheerful. He seems to have abandoned 
border, Black marten continues to be the fash- | ai) Presidential aspirations; and should the bill 
ionable trimming far. now pending in Congress pass, continuing the 

For information receivéd thanks are dne Mes- | salaries of judges resigning because of ill-health, 
dames Pave; and Ferrero; and Messra. Bat- ne will ron ly rours fom the Bench, Judge 

a URN: HASE ls not an opulent man. He has abou 
eon Hater, & Co. ; and Jonxsox, Burs, $100,000, the interest of which {s scarcely suffi- 
$5 cient to enable him to live as nicely as he would 

e. 

—Of the Rev. Dr. Hovcuton, whose name is 
just now topmost on the wave of general talk, a 
gentleman, writing to Boston, rays: “ Except 
the laborers at the Five Points, he is better ac- 
quainted with the sorrowing ones of New York 
than any other clergyman. A distinguished 
organist took to drink to such a degree that he 
was unfit for his position. When every body 
cast him off Dr. Hovanton took him up and 
tried to save him. For several months he took 
care of him on Saturday nights, that he might be 
fit to play on Sunday, and not become a beggar. 
A clergyman of very brilliant talents, of ine 
family connections, became intemperate, and 
was shunned and discarded by all. In his dis- 
tress and disgrace he called on the benevolent 
clergyman, who took him in, furnished him 
with a comfortable room in the tower of his 
church, gave him a chance to reform, and held 
on him to the last. Such a man would allow no 
human being to want for the consolation of re- 
ligion while living, nor would he wound the 
feelings of relatives, however a man might die.” 

—Few people have any idea of the extent to 
which life-insurance is effected on the lives of 
men of wealth. In the city of New York alone 








PERSONAL. 


H. W. Cusnmay, late Lientenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, entertained a desire that his 
name should descend ‘to the latest period of 
recorded time,” and therefore put it in his will 
that, after the death of his widow, the sum of 
$10,000 should be given to the first town in the 
State, of not less than one thousand inhabitants, 
that should take his family name. In case Mas- 
sachusetts should disdain the seductive bribe, 
then any town in the broad expanse of our com- 
mon and quite glorious country may have the 
desiderated amount by becoming “Cushman.” 
The money will probably be claimed within a 
week or two. 

—The death of ALExanpRE Deas, pire, has 
8o deeply affected the son that he has become 
quite melancholy, and retired altogether from 
Meraty pursuits. That other eminent literary 
man, Victor Huco, remains in Paris, full of 
pluck and confidence (his two sons with him, 
who are cannoneers), and writes hopeful ‘bal- 
loon” letters to his ‘dear little sister.” 

—Mr. Gzoreg TicKNor, who died a few days 
since in Boston, at the ripe age of fourscore, 
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coTt, MackIntTosn, GOETHE, SCHLE- 
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there are twenty-two persons who are insured 
for various sums from $100,000 to $300,000, 
Cyrus W. Frecp has an anchor of this sort to 
windward for nearly a quarter of a million ; 
Danrey Drew, for several hundred thousand ; 
Horace GReELEY, $75,000; the late WILLIAM 
W. Cornei had $125,000; James Brown, the 
banker, $100,000, The writer is acquainted with 
a fontloman who, many years ago, when young, 
effected a large insurance on his ite, and as hi 
income Increased added to the insurance, until 
it now reaches 100,000. The life-insurance 
companies are great advertisers, and, having 
found profit in it, can exclaim with that supe- 
rior female, Mrs, Partington, “Sweet are the 
uses of advertisements !’” 

—Never, probably, has there occurred a more 
touching and beautiful decease than that of 
Mrs. Tuomas D'ARCY M‘Grg, widow of the 
Prominent ex-Canadian minister. Last week 
she was found dead, Keneeling, with her prayer- 
book in her hand, evidently aving died amidst 
her devotions. 

Professor Mosgs Corr Trier, who listened 
to the San Domingo debate in the U. 8. Senate, 
thinks that in point of ability it was better sus- 
tained than the higher debates, as a whole, in the 
House of Commons, to many of which he had 
listened during several sessions, He had heard 
greater single speeches in Parliament, but not 
so grand an encounter of great minds. The Pro- 
feasor says: “Of Mr. SUMNER'S part in it I will 
only say this, that, badgered and struck at from 
all sides, he bore himself as grandly, with as 
much nobility of tone, and as much pluck and 
persistence, as would have been shown under the 
same circumstances by Mr. GLapsTone, whose 
counterpart, indeed, he is, not only in parlia- 
mentary position, but in many of the forces and 
even limitations of; perzonal endowment. Among 
the assailants of Mr. Sumner by far the most 
effective and brilliant was Roscor ConkLING, 
with a mastery of eloquent and sarcastic expres- 
sion which constantly reminded me of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, fhegr test debater at present 
in the House of Lords. On the whole, I was 
greatly captivated by Senator Thurman, of Ohio 
who, as an orator In debate, wifh some pointe ot 
difference from Joun Briaut, has also several 
very striking points of resemblance to that stal- 
wart English statesman, His manner js not so 
polished as is Joun Brigut’s, and it is far more 
vigorous than Joun Bricut’s mauner has been 
of late year; but Senator THurMAN, like Joun 
Briout, Is really a master of terse Saxon sen- 
incee pungent, direct, and unerring. He has 
the same raciness of humor, the same quickness 
in witty reply, the same vigor in attack, the same 
never-failing courteay in {nterlocution with hia 
opponents, and he stands upon the floor with 
the same square and hearty manner of speech.”” 

—A daughter of Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows has 
just been married to Mr, ANAGNOS, a Greek, 

Hon. Davip Sears, of Boston, tho in point 
of wealth is to that city what Mr. Astor is to 
New York, has just deceased at the age of eighty- 
four. He wasa graduate of Harvard, end started 
in life by inheriting a few fortunes, one of which 
was ,000. He was a peculiar man, especially 
in his views of piety; and having a notion to es- 
tablish a religion of his own, built a church at, 
Longwood—a fashionable settlement in Brook- 
lMne—and prepared a book of worship to carry out 
the Sears idea. He had a large number of chil- 
dren, one of whom, ELLEN, was married in Mont- 
reux, Switzerland, in 1887, to M. GoNZALVE 
D'HAUTRVILLE, of Hanteville, a military officer 
son of Baron DB Havrevi.ie. The parties firs 
met each other at a reception in ‘aris; both 
were attracted to each other, both loved each 
other, and they were finally married, to the dis- 
gust, as it afterward proved, of the parents of 
the gin, In 1838, Mrs. D’Havreviizg, with her 
husband’s consent, came to Boston on a tempo- 
rary visit; and, without any just cause, she re- 
fused to return to him, or had been prevented 
from doing 80; and in a few months following 
she gave birth to a child, whose custody he 
claimed. In 1889 the husband came to Boston, 
and e1 in a fruitless attempt to recover his 
wife. ‘e instituted a suit to recover the child, 
and the trial at the time caused great scandal. 
The child was a boy—a Swiss boy; and the suit 
finally resulted in the husband, who had been 
craally. separated from his wife, being denied the 
custody of the child. All the other daughters 
and the sons married into respectable families. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI writes to the Austrian 
forermment that the only basis of adjustment 

etween the ‘government of Italy and the Pope 
is the complete restoration of the Papal States. 
ANTONELLI is now sixty-five years o: age. He 
was made a cardinal-deacon in 1847 by Pius IX., 
under the title of St. Agatha. He {s not only 
Secretary of State to the Pope, but President of 
the Council of Ministers, Prefect of the Sacred 
Apostolic Palaces, and of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Loretto and of the Consulta, He con- 
trols all formal and official transactions, and in- 
fluences all matters relating to the diplomatic 
intercourse of the Papal court with the rest of 
the world. In 1865 he resigned the Prémiership, 
but the Pope refused to accept the resignation. 

—The short of it is that General Tom Touma 
and Mrs. THums arrived at Madras on the 8d of 
January, on their little tour throughout those 
parts. 


—Major Jon P. SHELDON, a veteran printer, 
editor, and a man of infinence in political mat- 
ters, died on the 19th ult. at his home in Wis- 
consin. He was a fellow journeyman-printer 
with THURLOW Weep in Utica in 1814, and aft- 
erward worked with A. G. Danny, who still 
lives, hale and hearty, in Utica, and Is the best- 

reserved man of his years in the country. Mr. 
Eueipon removed at an early day to Detroit, and 
became a warm perconal and political friend of 
General Cass. Nearly forty yyeare ago he was ap- 
pointed pupermtendent of the lead mines west 
of the Mississippi, which he held up to the ttme 
of his decease. 

—Mr. J. T: ALEXANDER has sold his little 
27,000-acre farm in Champaign County, Illinois 
to some Eastern tlemen for the sum of 
$650,000. He retaina his little patch of 8000 
acres in Morgan County, which, with the stock 
on it, Is worth over $1,000,000. 

—The Hon. Mrs. YELVRRTON (Lady Avon- 
MORE) has purchased a farm in Missouri, and 
written to her friends in England that the re- 
mainder of her life will be spent in the quiet re- 
tirement of her Weatern home. Bein; a widow, 
it isnot improbablethat somegallant urian 
will, in the peculiar dialect of that Reople, “go”? 
for her, and induce her to change her name, if 
not her local habitation. . 
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Case for Netted 
4 Guipure, Figs. 
| 1 and 2. 


‘Tuts case is made 
of light gray cloth, 
and is trimmed on the 
outside with three 
pieces of green satin 
ribbon an inch and 
three-fifths wide as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. Along 
the middle of each 
ribbon sew on two 
pieces of fine gold 
cord in scallops, let- 
ting them cross each 
other, and embroider 
the ribbon with black 
silk in satin stitch, 
point Russe, and a 
cross seam. Cross 
seams of black 
silk, finished * 
with sti 
of white silk, 
ornament the 
foundation on 
each side of 
the ribbon. 
Bind the edges 
of the case two-fifths of an 
inch wide with green satin 
ribbon. Green silk cord 
and tassels form the handle. 
Line the inside of the por 
et with white cashmere, or- 
nament it with a cross seam 
of green silk, and furnish it 
with bands of 
green satin ribbon for 
holding the needle, 
meshes, and thread. 
Sew on a pocket for 
holding the frame on 
which the work is spread. Fig. 
2 shows the inside of the case 
opened, To make the case cut 
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Fig. 1.—Casu ron Netrep Gurrcre.—"Losep, 
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Fig. 1.—Orcanpy Cravat Exp 
EMBROIDERED WITH BLACK 
Sixx iy Point Russe. 


a piece of the material and lining 
sixteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide, and cut it out in the 
shape shown by Fig.2. Embroid- 
er the material as above described, 
and on the straight end of the 
lining sew the pocket, which must 
be made of a double piece of cash- 
mere and embroidered in herring- 
bone stitch. On the middle of the 
lining sew a piece of cashmere 
lined with crinoline, embroidered 
in herting-bone stitch, and furnished 
with bands (see Fig. 2). Bind the 
pocket. “Turn the tabs at the length- 
wise edge over to the inside, and 
close them with a button and loop ; 
then turn, first, the straight end with the pocket over on 
the inside, and afterward the flap; the case is closed by 
means of a button and loop. Lastly, sew on the handle 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Cravat Ends, 
Figs. 1 and 3. 
Boru of these cra- 
vats are made of or- 
gandy. 
3 


Fig/ 2.—Case ror Netrep 
Guirure.—Oren. 


1.—The ends 
of this cravat are 
worked with black 
silk in point Russe 
in the design shown 
by the illustration. 
Work the outer edge 
in button-hole stitch, 
and make a narrow 
hem on the remain- 
der of the cravat. 
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STAR FLower ror Wrinpow 


Fig. 2.—Crntre or Netrep Gurieuvre Wixpow 
Screen.—Fuuy Size. 


Fig. 2.—This cravat is of organdy, with the ends 
ornamented with white embroidery in the design 
shown by the illustration. 





Emery Cushion in a Walnut Shell, 
Figs. 1-4. 

To make this cushion half of the shell of a large 
walnut is required. In the middle of this shell 
make two small holes, scrape the inside with a 
knife, and coat the outside with copal varnish in 
order to give the shell more polish. For the four 
fect of the frame take four pieces of wire each nine 
inches and three-fifths long, double each wire, and 
string on five large steel beads as shown by the il- 
lustration, Fig. 4, on page 101; on each side of 
these five large beads string on twenty small steel 
beads. ‘Twist each of the loops thus prepared as 
shown by Fig. 4, and pass the still free ends of 
the completed foot through a steel bugle (see 
Fig. 4, which shows the ends of one of the feet 
passed through the bugle). Now string small steel 
beads on each of the eight wire ends above the 
bugle, and wind the ends around the shell at equal 





each two ends the 
gether throngh two large round 
beads ; then pass each four and 
four ends through the steel 
bugle, and afterward throngh 
the two holes in the middle 
of the shell; spread out the 
ends, and press them to the inside 











































































intervals (see illustra- 
tion). Ofcourse only the 
part of the wire com. 
ing on the outside of the 
shel] must be strung with 
steel beads. the remain- 
der of the ends is bent 
over the edge and pressed 
to the inside of the shell 
(see illustration). By this 
means the shell is joined 
with the feet. Io com- 
plete the foot take four 
more pieces of wire each 
two inches and four-tifths 
long, take up six smal! 
steel beads on each of 
these, slip them to the 
middle of the wire, and 
fasten each wire to a foot 
before and after the 
six beads, by winding 
the wire once around 
the foot between the 
Ist and 2d and 4th 
and Sth large 
steel beads. 
‘Then take up 
seven = small 
ads on each 
end of the 
wires, and pass 
come. to- 











































of the shell. ‘Then glue 
to the inside of the shell 
a small cushion filled 
with emery. The ont- 
side of the cushion must 
be covered with blue vel- 
vet, and trimmed all 
xround with fringe made of 
small round steel beads and 
stecl bugles, in the manner 
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Wuire Exprormery. 





plainly indicated by the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1. 


Stand with Pin-Cushion. 


Tuts cushion is fastened in a 
small stand made of reeds. It is 
covered with violet silk, and on 
the top is 2 small cover made of 
white cloth and embroidered in 

> point Russe. For ths stand cut 
gee four pieces of reed each four inch- 
es long, and one piece two inches 
and three-quarters long. Cross 
two and two of the longer pieces 
at the middle, and join them with 
a small brass tack. In the same manner join the short 
bar with the long ones (see illustration). . Inside of the 
four upper ends place four card-board sides, each cov- 
ered with violet silk, as shown by the illustration, The 
larger pieces are embroidered in point Russe. Juside 
of the frame thus prepared set-a cushion stuffed with 
emery, the top of 
which is covered 
with violet silk, and 
which is ornament- 
ed with a ruche of 
the same and the 
white cover. 


. 





Netted Guipure 
Window Screen, 
Figs, 1-4. 

Tux frame to 
which the netted 
guipure is fastened 
consists of four 
pieces of reed each 
nineteen inches and 
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one-fifth long, in each of which is cut a notch an inch and a fifth 
from each end. Fit the reeds into each other by means of these 
notches, and tie them there with colored silk cord (see Fig. 1). The 
netted part is sixteen inches square, and is worked with white linen 
thread in straight netting. Fig. 2 gives the bouquet in the middle 
in the original size; it must be worked in point de toile, point de 
reprise, and diagonal half-polka stitch, and be ornamented with 
small wheels. The star figures of the foundation (see Fig. 3) are 
edged with point d’esprit, and worked as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. 
For the pointed border of 
the outer edge of the 
screen work the founda- 
tion, as shown by Fig. 1, 
in point de toile, = 
point de reprise, 
and point d'esprit ; 
besides this work 
triangular figures 
in button ~ hole 
stitch and small 
wheels, Work the 
outer edge of the 
pointed border in 
button-hole stitch. 
























Fasten the completed netted guipure to the 
frame by means of fine colored silk cord, 
and trim with a ruche of colored satin 
ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Netted eee Square for 
Fig. 1.—Emprorwerep Mepaurtox Covers, Pillows, etc. 

ror Porte-Monnalrs, See illustration on page 100. 

Carp CASES, ETC. Tue foundation of the 

square is worked in straight 

netting, and afterward embroidered in point de toile in the design 

shown by the illustration, The design figures are edged with 

linen floss, 


Embroidered Foot Muff. 
Tue top and sides of this foot muff are covered with 
canyas embroidered in cross stitch. ‘The under side 
is covered with seal-skin. The seams joining the 
parts are covered on the outside with worsted cord 
in the colors of the embroidery. 


Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
Tue original is made of card-board covered with 
brown silk, and embroidered with brown silk cord in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Between the two rows of 
cord is a cross seam worked with brown silk twist. A clasp of 
eard-board covered with silk serves to close the case. Cut two 
pieces of card-board each five inches and a fifth long and an inch 
and three-fifths wide, and round the corners as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Cut one of these pieces straight across the middie. Cover each 
of them with brown silk on both sides, having interlined them with thin 
cotton batting. ‘The silk covering of the outside of the two upper pieces must 
previously have been embroidered, Join the edges of the covering of each part 
with button-hole stitches, Set on the large part, which forms the bottom of the 
case, a rim two-fifths of an inch wide, covered with brown silk on both sides, by 
means of button-hole stitches. Join the small embroidered part with the rim, as shown 
by the illustration. Overseam the rounded 
end of the other small piece to the rounded 
end of the rim. At the same point fasten 
a short elastic band to the upper piece, and 
Tasten the under end of the band to the 
under edge of the case, For the clasp cut 
a piece of card-board four inches and 
three-fifths long and an inch and a fifth 
wide. Slope it on both sides from the 
middle to the ends until three-fifths of an 
inch wide there. Cover this piece on both 
sides with brown silk, having previously 














Fig. 2.—Ovtsipy oF BEADED 
Watxur Suey ror Emery 
Cusnion.—{See Page 100.] 
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embroidered the initials on the part coming on the outside and sewed 
on the cord. Sew the ends of the clasp together, letting them over- 
lap each other two-fifths of an inch, ‘To the inside of the clasp fas- 
ten an elastic band an inch and three-fifths long, the other end of 
which must be fastened to the under side of the bottom. In closing 
the case slip the clasp over the cover. 


Mouchoir Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tne upper side of this case is covered with canvas embroidered in 
diamonds with blue silk 
and white worsted. On 
the white diamonds, 
which are worked in 
half-cross stitch 
over two length- 
wise and two cross- 
wise threads, work 
small bouquets in 
point Russe with 
different shades of 
sewing silk. Work 
the blue diamonds 
in Smyrna stitch 














































over four lengthwise and four cross-wise 
threads, Trim the case with raches and 
bows of blue satin ribbon as shown by 
the illustration. ‘To make the case, 
two pieces, each ten inches square, are 
required; one piece must be of blue 
satin, and the other of canvas. 
Embroider the canvas in the 
manner above described (Fig. 
2 gives a part of the medal- 
lion in the original size), 

and then furnish both 
the canvas and satin part with white silk lining and muslin inter- 
lining, between which perfumed cotton batting is quilted. 
‘Trim each part with blue satin ribbon ruches, and join them 
with blue satin ribbon tied in bows. 





—EMBROIDERED MEDALLION 
FoR Porte-Mon 
Carp Cases, 











Embroidered Medallions for Porte-Mon- 
naies, Card Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse medalions are suitable for ornament- 
ing note-books, porte-monnaies, card cases, etc. 
The designs are embroidered in light-colored silk 
on cloth or velvet, with shaded silk twist in satin 
and half-polka stitch and application. 


Corners of Borders in Guipure Embroidery 

for Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Turse borders may be used for ornamenting handkerchiefs, 
pillow-covers, tidie: For the manner of executing guipure 
embroidery, see the description of the borders shown on page 693 
of Harper's Bazar, Vol. LI., No. 44. 








SOULS IN MUFTI. 


LMOST every one who sees for the first time a great man (or woman, by your 
leave), a person of whom he has heard much and imagined more—a poet, 
statesman, actor, what not—sees 
something for the most part exactly 
opposite from what he had expected. 
What! that small, nervous, fair- 
haired man, who came skipping into 
the room with no more show of dig- 
nity than of savagery, Ae the great 
editor, the famous leader - writer, 
whose thunder causes monarchs to 
tremble on their thrones, and whose 
fiery eloquence shakes empires to 
their centre—or is said to do so, 
which comes to the same thing? 
You can scarcely believe it. | When 
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Fig. 3.—Instpy or Brapep | 
Watnor Suett ror Emery 
Cusnron,—[See Page 100.] 


AND OF EMERY 
{See Page 100. ] 
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you heard his honored name you expected to 
gee enter, with a kind of restrained majesty, 
an air of conscious spiritual pomp, a Jovian 
sort of man—a man in whose flashing eyes you 
could discern the lightning he knows so well 
how to wield, and whose soul was as the soul of 
@ prophet—a man whose smallest sayings you 
were prepared to gather up with reverent care, 
like sacramental crumbs or the dust of diamonds, 
and from whase lips you hoped to learn the fate 
of nations; and here you have a limber, bound- 
ing, India rubber make of creature, who laughs in 
a falsetto, speaks in a squeak, talks ostentatious 
nonsense to the prettiest of thesilly women present, 
and says nothing among men more noteworthy 
than the most unoriginal of sub-editors might have 
uttered. The political eagle whose daring glance 
scans the diplomatic heavens, the majestic liter- 
ary lion whose roar reverberates through Europe, 
is, in the body, nothing more formidable than a 
playful puppy or a chirping stone-chat, and his 
manly soul is in a mufti so complete you find it 
difficult to believe it is a disguise at all. 





JASQUELINE looked at the little old-fashion- 
ed seal which bore this inscription engraved 
upon white carnelian—‘‘ Many crosses in life.” 
It was a true saying, engraved on many a heart 
withal—in Jacqueline’s heart too. She turned 
it in her toil-worn fingers with a sigh, think- 
ing that perhaps some superstition attached to 
its use; that, had she lost or pat it away, life 
might have gone otherwise with her; for poor 
Jacqueline had known many crosses—a thwart- 
ed youth, poverty, enforced idleness, and blasted 
hopes. It seemed to her that this little seal typ- 
ified them all. She remembered one who had 
broaght it for her birthday gift, who had kissed 
her when he placed the chain about her neck, 
and had said, ‘‘1f you wear your crosses as an 
ornament, love, they can hardly bear heavily 
upon you.” 

But they had borne heavily upon her. They 
had stolen the color from her.cheeks, the glow 
from her eyes, the roundness from her limbs ; 
they had mingled silver with the brown satin of 
her hair, and had written themselves in wrinkles 
upon the white brow; they had bowed the stub- 
born will, and bent the stiff neck, and broken the 
aching heart. 

He had said, too, that the crosses on the seal 
made the effect of a crown in outline, while she 
had answered that they looked rather like a crown 
of stars. But, for all that youthful fancy, few 
stars had shone across her path, and her crown 
was yet to come. And the giver of the sacred 
gift had left her these many years. She some- 
times thought that she had done wrongly, as the 
wife of another, to keep this little memento of 
that dear past—that all her trials had arisen to 
upbraid her for the sin, to assure her that some- 
where, under all the pain and weariness and long- 
suffering, she still preserved one smouldering 
spark for the lover she had forsaken in her youth. 

But then, had she been a happy wife, as other 
wives had been happy, giving all and receiving 
much —that would have made all the differ- 
ence in the world. It seemed now to her as if 
the girl who waited at the boat to see her lover 
off, to take his last look, to give him the blessing 
of her beaming glance to lighten the labor of his 
work-a-day—who waited there, ages ago was it? 
—with blushing cheek and trustful eyes, was 
some other person than herself, Jacqueline ; some 
one of whom she had read, some picture she had 
seen, something dreamed, or imagined, or heard 
in the strains of distant music; but surely no- 
thing like it had ever been experienced in her 
own bleak existence. Love had entered her heart, 
like sunlight through a prison grating, only to 
move forward and leave the darkness more ter- 
rible; but, for all that, it were better to have 
known the sunshine than to have been born 
blind. 

Mark had been as poor as herself when he 
brought her that simple gift—only a clerk in 
the house of Call & Dunn, on a miserable sti- 

nd ; but, as the poet sings, his hoard was little 
Pat his heart was great, and Jacqueline had be- 
lieved it ; for after all, after every thing, she had 
never been quite able to change her creed. To 
be sure, she seemed to change, to doubt him ; 
but what of that? She could control her own 
actions, force her own inclinations, but her emo- 
tions were subject to a higher and more potent 
influence still. As if it were only yesterday, she 
could remember when Mr. Dunn had suddenly 
appeared before her one afternoon in the door- 
way of her humble home. She had not heard him 
enter; he had been regarding her, unobserved, 
who could say how long ?—weighing her charac- 
ter in the nce with his false weights, making 
rough calculations of her pride and principle. 
When she looked up and saw him there her 
needle snapped beneath her finger, and brought 
the blood. 

“This is a bad beginning,” said he, gravely. 

‘*Of what ?” she cried, in alarm. ‘1s any 
*hing the matter with Mark ?” 

“*Nothing that you can help, child,” he an- 
swered, almost tenderly ; ‘‘ and yet perhaps you 
may—if you will.” 

“If Iwill!” she repeated. ‘Is there any 
thing I would not do ?” asking it of herself rather 
than appealing to him. 

“Nothing ?” he questioned, ‘‘ Are you cer- 
tain? Think.” 





“Nothing. Tell me what you mean, Mr. 
Dunn ; you torture me. Is Mark sick ; is he in 
trouble ?” 

“Mark is in prison, Jacqueline.” 

“In prison! Mark! ‘There, you are trying 
to frighten me.” 

“Tam speaking the truth—the dreadful truth.” 

She sat now with her hands folded upon her 
work, all the color vanishing from her tinted 
cheek, never to reappear again save in a mo- 
ment flush. 

“*Can nothing be done ?” she gasped, present- 
ly. ‘Of what is he—accused ?” 

“Of forging the signature of Call & Dunn to 
a check.” 

“* And he did it ?” she asked. ‘You believeit?” 

“ There is blasting proof, Jacqueline,” sadly. 
“The money found in his possession, the blanks 
at his hand, the signature fac-similed over sheets 
of paper in his private desk. But these proofs 
are all in my power; they can be used or not at 
my pleasure ;” and she felt his breath upon her 
cheek, and met a pair of eyes full of significance. 

‘©Then there can be nothing done ;” and the 
bitter tears sprang to her relief, and fell upon the 
hand he extended to her. 

“« Something can be done,” he said. ‘‘ Youcan 
do it.” 

‘*T can love him still ; I can believe in him in 
spite of proof. ‘There is something greater than 
proof, that neutralizes it and makes it superflu- 
ous—it is faith. I do not believe a word of all 
this. Let me go to Mark : he needs me.” 

“<Sit down, Jacqueline ; you can not goto him 
now. Remember that others will believe, though 
yo should doubt his guilt. It is only when we 

ave a personal interest in a thing that faith out- 
weighs proof. It is right for you to trust him ; 
but will that save him?” 

“*Tt will comfort him.” 

‘* But you can save him.” 

“I! You are wasting words. And the proof?” 

“J will destroy it.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you. You are our kind 
friend, after all. You believe in his innocence. 
How I love you! how Mark will love you! You 
said that it was I who could save him, when we 
shall owe every thing to you.” 

“It is you who can save him—with me.” 

““Yes, oh yes. How kind, how generous! Tell 
me my part, what I shall do.” 

“*Your part is soon told. You refused it once. 
Consent to become my wife—hear me out !—and 
I will destroy every shred of this damning proof. 
Mark will be proclaimed innocent, and be rein- 
stated. In the eye of the world it will all seem a 
mistake. He will appear an honorable man, free 
from suspicion, the world before him where to 
choose. Which is the greater love—to save his 
happiness or his honor?” 

Jacqueline answered him not a word, but rose 
in her wrath and left him alone. She went up 
to her room then and put on her bonnet—the poor 
little braid which Mark had said became her so 
well, which he was never to see her wear again. 
She would go down to the ferry, and take the boat 
for the city, and see Mark, and tell him that how- 
ever the tide might set, she was with him, believed 
inhim. But when she reached the ferry the boat 
had left. Then she returned, and wrote to him 
8 long, loving letter, reiterating her faith, her 
firm assurance of his innocence. And the next 
day but one she received these lines : 


“You have believed in me long enough, dear Jacque- 


line. Your protestations come to meas 60 many #! 


but well-deserved rebukes. 1 am ty. Look in the 
books of common-law, and see wi e sentence of 
the forger is, Will you let me wear away a miserable 
youth prison, when I might be up and amending 


m fe 
hee ToL mevof hin suggeshone to. Jou Yor yaar onn 
sake, as well as mine, pray, pray accept his terms; for 
though we part in ly 1; Without love fe better than 
with disgrace. aK ad 
Jacqueline put down the letter with a twinge 
of agony. So cold, so selfish! Ready to accept 
her sacrifice! Had it been herself, she would 
have grown gray in prison, starved on bread and 
water, suffered on the rack, rather than abandon 
her love. Even Mr. Dunn stood out large and 
generous beside him. ‘That he had done the 
deed in 4 moment of dire temptation, she could 
have forgiven him; but that he should lay the 
burden upon her sheulders—though she were 
ready to bear any thing for him—but that he 
should require it of her, that was the sting. Why 
not leave him to his fate? Did his welfare any 
longer concern her? ‘The man who could frame 
this letter must be radically bad from the heatt's 
core—not the bright ideal she had Serabiped. 
‘Was this her punishment for making an idol for 
herself? Had the brazen image fallen and crush- 
ed her? But just here there came to mind the 
image of her lover as she had last seen him: the 
large calm eyes; the firm, well-cut lips, that knew 
not how to shape a lie, you would have said; a 
man with sincerity in every look—whose presence 
made one forget narrowness and deceit as nat- 
urally as the sunshine banishes darkness, And 
here the flood-tide of Jacqueline’s love set in, 
covering the ugly wreck, and leaving her alone 
with heavenly pity in her throbbing human heart. 
How the days dragged after that! No more 
looking forward to a happy home, to a charmed 
future. As mistress of Mr. Dunn's house she 
would have all that heart could wish—nay, no- 
thing that her heart could wish, but all that pride 
might demand: she should roll in her carriage, 
and wear fine laces and splendid jewels, and sweep 
the tufted carpets with shimmering silks; her bed- 
ridden father should bave the newly patented re- 
clining-chair, and be wheeled over velvet lawns 
and through perfumed gardens; there would be 
flowers in her vases every day the year round— 
in great vases of costly Japanese workmanship. 
She hated herself for these thoughts, that gave 
her nocomfort, no delight. She was well enough, 
happy enough, in her cottage, with its woodbine 
porch, and her window wreathed with prairie 
roses, in her hard work and pleasant thoughts; 





she needed nothing from the store of another— 
she needed nobody but Mark. 

What ahe answered when Mr. Dunncameagain 
to press his suit she could never tell; she only 
knew that when be went away Mark was free, and 
she was in bonds; that nothing was left to her 
but the quaint engraved seal, which had been 
the first to admonish her of ‘‘ many crosses inlife.” 

When Jacqueline stood at the side of Mr. 
Dunn, and the bishop married them for better or 
worse, she was but a child in the ways of the 
world. She had known poverty and care and 
sickness as familiars; but she had simply heard 
of treachery and fraud as one hears of ghouls 
and vampires. They were things belonging to the 
Dark Ages, when a barbarous baron could serve 
up his rival’s heart at a feast to his lady-love. 
Wolves in sheep's clothing did not belong to civ- 
ilized life. So she became Mrs. Dunn; but she 
soon found that her crosses were not to end here. 
She was no longer mistress of her own movements 
or tastes. If she wished for quiet, Mr. Dunn in- 
sisted upon society; if she would ride, he pre- 
ferred to go afvot ; if she would work, he demand- 
ed idleness; if she made a friendship, he forbade 
it; when she found pleasure in a guest, the invita- 
tion was never ‘These were little things, 
but they make up the sum of life. When their 
first child was born, she would have given it some 
aires sweet name, that should seem to reflect 
a little of her love; but he chose to call it by 
some harsh family name, and to put it out to 
nurse. Jacqueline almost lived at the nurse's 
house for the first few days; then he said to her, 
**You ney 62 there twice a week, and no more; 
I will not have you faded and preoccupied for any 
child.” And then the sad mother, with her poor, 
forlorn heart, condescended to her first under- 
hand work, and stole out to her child at odd mo- 
ments, when she fancied it safe; but he detected 
her, as she might have been assured he wonld, 
and had the baby sent out of town, leaving Jac- 
queline ignorant of its whereabouts. (ne day it 
was brought home dead, from some infant disor- 
der. She fancied that it might have recovered 
had she bean near to cherish and care for it. She 
would have given worlds to have heard about its 
last baby hours—how it had begun to smile, to 
coo over its playthings. It harrowed her to think 
that peshaps no tender, longing eyes took its last 
dying look, no gentle hand ministered to it; she 
wort. think that all had happened precisely as 
if the child had been motherless. 

After this, affairs moved less smoothly than 
before: there seemed a blight upon the house- 
hold. Mr. Dunn often came home now out of 
temper; indeed be seemed to have used that at- 
tribute 0 generously as to be always in the voca- 
tive; but now he sat late at table, drinking deep- 
ly, finding fault with the viands, with the weath- 
er, the market—with Jacqueline, ber voice, her 
her mansere—relenting at nothing. 

did you marry me?” she once asked 
him, timidly enough. ‘‘I am sure you did not 
love me.” 


“I married you, madam,” he replied, ‘in 
order to make two miserable.” 

“*T congratulate you on your success,” she re- 
torted. Crosses were her daily portion now ; and 
if she did not always bear them heroically, who 
can cast the first stone? She would have parted 
from her tormentor long ago, but what assurance 
had she that the proof of Mark's wrong-doing 
had been destroyed? Yerkes it was in his 
power to ruin Mark yet. Should she faint by the 
way, and make her sacrifice of none effect? As 
her husbarid's character developed, she began to 
fear that circumstances had been against Mark 
Stretton, to see how easy it had been to hood- 
wink and mislead her unsuspecting mind. Why 
had she not insisted upon seeing Mark, and hear- 
ing the case from his own lips? Why, but be- 
cause she was then innocent and guileless, and 
this man had only been able to teach her sus- 

icion. But nothing of this helped her now: 

jowever much she was growing to despise this 
man, she was his wife, she bore bis name, she 
had promised to love and obey him. If she 
had not kept that promise altogether, was it her 
fault? She had begun well; she had meant to 
ignore the past ; to be scrupulous in her duties ; 
bat one never begins well without love. The 
grandest housekeeping results in chaos without 
that vital element, and this case surely offered no 
exception. Besides, in a material view, things 
wore becoming less opulent in this household than 
before. ‘I'he table was not so bountifully spread, 
the linen was looking thin, the carpets were less 
tufted, and even the shimmering silks of the mis- 
treas were wearing rusty. ‘The servant whose 
chief task it had been to attend the bedridden 
father, had long since been dismissed. Jacque- 
line looked after him herself now, and found a 
pleasure in returning to the duties of her old free 
life ; but it was only a sort of make-believe, for 
if Mr. Dunn returned home and observed her at 
any time in such attendance, he would threaten 
to send the useless old fellow, as he called him, 
to the hospital or the alms-house. She had not 
so much pocket-money now at her command as 
would buy a plaster for the rheumatic back, or a 
little fruit for the dainty palate. ‘The house of 
Call & Dunn had failed some time ago, and 
the janior partner was making a precarious liv- 
ing by gambling, and otherwise swindling the 
public. But Jacqueline knew nothing of this. 
She only knew that they had left their fine honse, 


“ 


‘and gone into lodgings; that sometimes there 


was nothing in the larder for a whole day ; that 
her husband often let himself in at midnight, 
sometimes stumbling up stairs to his room, and 
sometimes overtaken by heavy sleep in the hall 
below. And he was no saint next morning, box- 
ing the frightened children on the slightest pre- 
text; taunting his wife with having squandered 
his patrimony; taunting her with wearing fine 
clothes unpaid for; with the support of her beg- 
garly father; with marrying him, George Duun, 
for his money. 





**You know better than that, George Dunn,” 
she once said, in reply. 

““Why did you marry me, then? Come, give 
reason, You married me to get rid of me, per- 
haps? Capital! What a success! Do you 
want to know why I married you?” 

“*Tt doesn’t signify, now,” she returned. 

“*Zounds! but it does signify, let me tell you. 
I married you because I hated Mark Stretton!" 


And eo Jacqueline sat in her black gown, and 
looked at the panorama of her past, counting the 
crosses on the quaint carnelian seal. ‘‘ Many 
crosses in life.” Did they end here? Ah, no! 
‘The bitterest, perhaps, but not all. A widow, 
with four mouths to feed, and as many backs to 
clothe, and as many greedy minds to satisfy, was 
not likely to have an easy time of it—a widow 
without friends, without money, without a voca- 
tion. She tried sewing, but it hardly paid her 
rent ; she entered a mill, but the noise and heat 
took away her strength, and threw her npon a 
sick-bed. Was she now to see her children 
starve before her eyes? The tenement she had 
rented looked out upon the rear of a beautiful 
garden, the entrance to which was a whole square 
distant, where the finer mansious of the city were 
clustered upon an upper street. 

Jacqueline had been used to let her gaze wan- 
der through this delightful place as she sat at 
work. She had watched the grapes cluster and 
bow the trellises, the speckled pears redden to 
the sun, the peaches hang like velvet tassels on 
the overburdened trees, the plums gather bloom 
and sweetness with every hour. When the gale 
had played roughly among the boughs, she had 
looked at the windfalls of golden pippins and 
duchess pears, and thought what a repast they 
would furnish for her hungry brood. All their 
intoxicatingodors, mingled together like a bou- 
quet of flowers, came floating in at her open win- 
dows, till it seemed as if the very spirit of the 
fruitage had exhaled into the atmosphere mere- 
ly to make Jacqueline covetous and the chil- 

lren’s mouths water with longing. But now, as 
she lay upon her sick-bed, the beauty of this fair 
neighborhood returned to her like a picture; 
sometimes she dropped asleep to find herself 
walking under those fragrant boughs, with the 
dazzling blue breaking through the netted limbs, 
and the sunshine like a presence beside her. On 
one such occasion little Bert waked her up to 
ask; 

‘“Wus you seeing angels, mamma, like the 
baby used to did? You smiled all over your 
face just now.” And since her eyes are open to 
the fact that Bert has her guard about his neck, 
and her dear old engraved seal in his apron 
pocket, he finds grace to ask further, ‘‘ Mamma, 

will wear this putty seal till you wakes up.” 
But mamma is too sleepy to do more than shake 
her head, and Bert walks off in triumph, walks 
down stairs, and out into the street, and stops 
to look between the pickets into the fruit gar- 
den, where every blushing of them, every 
clustering grape, every nodding plum, seems to 
cry, ‘‘Come, and let us drop into your mouth,” 
so temptingly that it is too much for the little 
rogue, with mamma's seal in his calico pocket, 
and a good deal of hunger in his capacious stom- 
ach. So, in an adventurous frame of mind, he 
trots round the square and opens the garden 
gate, which moves to the silver chime of a bell, 
and causes a gentleman, who is giving some or- 
ders to the gardener, to turn about and give 
Master Bert the benefit of a pair of deep, unsmil- 
ing eyes shining out of a handsome face, whiclr 
has the effect of disconcerting the little intruder 
for the instant, till the deep eyes melt somewhat 
as they fall upon the rosy, perplexed face, the 
rings of snarly gold hair. 

““Good-morning, little one,” says the gentle- 
man, with his clear, tuneful voice, that reminds 
Bert of the wind blowing through the trees. 
“* What have you got for me there in your pock- 
et ?” for Bert is holding the seal with great care 
in that nook, both plump hands engaged in the 
service. 

“‘Tt's mine,” says he, equivocating. 

“Ah! And what will you take for it?” 
laughing. ‘‘Can't we strike a bargain ?” 

“Take peaches!” returns Bert, sharp at a 
bargain, as his father had been before him; 
“ripe peaches; sound, too. See!” and he 
holds up the seal and lets the sunlight, wiunow- 
ing down through the leaves overhead, flash 
upon it and light up the old engraving. ‘The 
words the gentleman is about to speak, the laugh 
that is on his lips, all diseolve into a profound 
sigh. Bert is beginning to fancy that he has 
done wrongly, that the gentleman is going to tell 
mamma how he was selling her pretty seal for 
peaches, as he tries to read the grave face before 
him, growing graver every moment, and wrink- 
led with strange expressien; he fancies, too, 
that there is a tear in the unsmiling eyes regard- 
ing the precious seal ; and then the gentleman 
sits down in a garden chair, and holds the seal 
in his white palm, and seems to have forgotten 
Bert and the peaches and the waiting gardener, 
and to have gone a long, long way off, quite out 
of the sight and hearing of to-day. But by-and- 
by he comes back again, and calls Bert to his 
side, and asks, gently, with the sound of tears 
in his voice, 

‘Where did you find this, my child ?” 

Bert is sure now that he understands all about 
it, and is ready to drop with shame. 

‘*Mamma,” he begins, ‘‘she went to sleep 
with the headache, and let Bert put it on, and 
didn’t say nothing.” 

‘* Where did mamma get it?” 

Bert knows nothing about that. 
has worn it forever,” he declares. 

‘* Will you take me to see your mamma?” 

Feeling as though he has been overreached, 
Bert consents, and together they puss out of the 
gate, and walk round the square, and pass in at 
the open tenement-house dogr, and up the worn 
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staircase to Jacqueline's room, where grandpa 
lies all day and counts the flies on the ceiling, 
and scolds the children for amusement, and 
watches the clouds flit across the sky, within 
sight of his window. But it is grandpa who is 
asleep now, and mamma has staggered up to 
make the porridge fur supper, and to look after 
the children; she opens the room door at the 
sound of steps, and naughty Bert rushes into her 
arms, crying, ‘‘ Dear mamma, Bert's real sorry ;” 
and then she grows faint and white, for perhaps 
Bert has broken a window, and the funds are so 
very low! 

‘The stranger, with his handsome, serious face 
and fine attire, pauses on the threshold and looks 
about him. So poor a home just at the foot of 
his own garden, within a stone’s-throw of his 
princely estate ; why had he not thought about it ? 
Had his own sorrows blunted him to those of his 
neighbors? Had he so pitied himself that there 
was no pity left for others? Had prosperity 
blinded him to adversity ?_ ‘Then his eyes rested 
upon Jacqueline, in her shabby gown, with her 
worn, tired face, her faded eyes; what were those 
eyes saying to him—what had they said, over 
and over again, years ago? Es 

“Jacqueline, is it you to whom the seal be- 
longs ?” he cries. 

“Yes, Mark,” she answers, sadly. 

‘* And why did you keep it, Jacqueline, when 
you had the heart to part with so much that was 
precious ?” 

“* Because—because I could not part with it, 
Mark.” 

“And yet you could forsake the giver in his 
trouble!” ° 

“*I did it for the best. They—he lied to me, 
Mark; he said if I would, I could purchase your 
release by marrying Aim. I was his dupe, and 
I have suffered for it. But I deserved it for be- 
lieving that yon could write the letter I received, 
beseeching me to accept the terms of Mr. Dunn, 
and save you. I was a fvol to believe it, but I 
was young, Mark. After hearing that you were 
accused [ could believe almost any thing. I 
was crazed with trouble. But it was all a furg- 
ery on his part to rain zen. He confessed it all 
on his dying bed—the forged check laid to your 
charge, the letter to me. But the mischief was 
done, Mark; still, I forgave him. I promised 
to try and think as kindly as [ could of him. [ 
have.tried ; but itishard. ‘When you see Mark 
Stretton,’ he said, with his last breath, ‘tell him 
I forgive him the debt.’ What debt was it, 
Mark?” : 

“The debt of your love, Jacqueline. He 
hated me because I won you—because you loved 
me. He can afford to forgive me now.” 

“Yes,” said Jacqueline; *‘ but you—will give 
me back my seal?” 

““What! do you prize it still 7” 

“Tecan not do withoat it. I have worn it all 
these years. It is like a dear friend.” 

“(Is it so precious to you? And I—who love 
you—so worthless ?” 

“‘You? You love me?” 

‘es, Jacqueline, I love you.” 

‘Then give me back my seal,” she said, with 
a charming smile irradiating her worn features 
—a smile beside which that of youth is prosaic 
and cold. ‘If I did not love you, I should nut 
care for it!” 





On his wedding morning Mark Stretton took 
the guard from Jacqueline's neck, and unfasten- 
ing the old engraved seal, attached iu its place 
a little sphere of wrought gold. 

*©You have worn ‘many crosses in life’ long 
enough, dear love; wear this for the rest of the 
way, for my sake ;” and the pretty charm, open- 
ing with a spring, revealed a Capit of gold-work, 
his wings like gold vapor spread for flight, bear- 
ing a heart-shaped sbield of pink topaz, on which 
was engraved, ‘Je t'aime.” 

But with the seal, do you think that Jacque- 
line has cast away all her crosses? Ah, no; 
there are crosses in every sphere; and though 
Love may not always be able to turn them aside 
with his precious shield, yet ‘‘Je t'aime” shall 
lighten many a burden. 





CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 
Wasutneton, January, 1871. 

AR BAZAR,—The sorrow-clouds that so 

unexpectedly lowered over fashionable move- 
ments here at the commencement of the year 
soon disappeared, and the season has since been 
gay and festive beyond precedent. The President 
has had his evening reception; Mrs. Grant has 
received every Tuesday afternoon ; Mrs. Colfax, 
Mrs. Blaine, and the wives of the members of 
the Cabinet, have received every Wednesday 
afternoon ; the wives of Congressmen have been 
at home every Thursday afternoon; and there 
have been numerous other receptions by the wives 
of diplomats, army and navy officers, distinguish- 
ed strangers, and wealthy citizens. And it can 
be said of these assemblages, as it was of the in- 
itial gatherings of ‘‘the Republican Court” held 
in the modest drawing-rooms of Mrs. President 
Washington, at the corner of Cherry Street and 
Franklin Square, in New York, in May, 1789, 
“«They were accessible to all men and women 
‘whose social positiun entitled them to a recog- 
nition in polite and cultivated society, while they 
farnished opportunities for visits of civility and 
courtesy by the more intimate friends of the 
President and his household.” 

But the code of executive etiquette which was 
established in your neighborhood, my dear Bazar, 
by Alexander Hamilton, and carried out by 
Colonel Humphreys (who was Washington’s pri- 
vate secretary and master of ceremonies), has not 
been observed by General Grant. Jefferson en- 
tirely disregarded it when he was President, but 
when Mr. Madison entered the White House his 
charming wife, although a Quakeress by birth, 


put it in force again. From that time it was re- 
garded as a high unwritten law that the Presi- 
dent shonld neither return visits nor accept in- 
vitations, that he might maintain what was call- 
ed the dignity of the Executive, and it was with 
great difficulty that Mr. Buchanan was prevailed 
upon to break this law by appearing at Mrs. 
Gwin's famous fancy ball. But General Grant 
has emancipated himself from this official seclu- 
sion, and mingles in metropolitan society as any 
other gentleman does. Nor does the republic 
experience any harm because its Chief Magis- 
trate dines at Senator Chandler's, or attends an 
evening reception at Postmaster-General Cres- 
well's, or goes to enjoy a cigar with Secretary 
Robeson, or accompanies his charming daughter 
Nellie to a young people’s masquerade at the 
house of Henry D. Cuoke, the banker, on George- 
town Heights. 

The domestic life at the White House, thus 
partly relieved from the fetters of etiquette, hus 
never been more delightful than now. Our great 
captain, with a brain untroubled by nerves and 
unruffied by emotion, has a large heart, and ix 
what our Gallic friends would call a devoted pére 
de famille, while his ‘‘ Julia” is a devoted wife, 
an affectionate mother, and a loving daughter. 
Grandpa Grant and Grandpa Dent are welcome 
visitors at the White House, and the family 
gatherings there are frequent. Some fuult-tind- 
ers growl because the President has appointed 
half a dozen of his relatives to office, forgetting 
doubtless what is said in the eighth verse of the 
fifth chapter of the First Epistle uf Paul the Apos- 
tle to ‘Timothy. Surely the Chief Magistrate 
should be permitted to provide for those of his 
own house, in whom he can repose more confi- 
dence than he could in strangers, even though 
those strangers might be potent in local conven- 
tions and adroit in manipulating caucuses. Am- 
bitious artists may purtray General Grant in full 
uniform on the battle-field, but [ would prefer, 
for my own room, a picture of him at his happ: 
fireside, or driving his bay chargers on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, with his wife at his side, and his 
daughter following in a pony wagon freighted 
with juvenile friends. 

Mr. Secrewry Fish is pleasantly called the 
Queen Dowager of Washington society, so state- 
ly are her inanners, and sv imposing her ap- 
pearance. She served an apprenticeship in en- 
tertaining while her husband was here as Sena- 
tur, and at Albany as Governor, and she is often 
aided by one of her charming daughters. The 
Secretary of State occupies the house which 
Senator Morgan so admirably refitted and refur- 
nivhed, and his hospitality is proverbial. It is 
No easy matter to harmonize Messieurs et Mes- 
dames les Diplomats, with their fine ideas about 
precedence, position, and home differences, but 

rs. Fish hus succeeded admirably in preserv- 
ing Centente cordiale, (ood old Baron Gerolt, 
the representative of his now imperial Majesty 
of Germany, fraternizes with that accomplish- 
ed servant of the French empire, republic, or 
kingdom, the Vicomte ‘Treilhurd; while Bal- 
thazzi Effendi, the ‘Torkish Secretary of Le- 
gation, is on the best terms with Boris Danzas, 
who occupies the same position at the Rus- 
sian Legation. Secretary Fish, thus fortunate 
at home, is equally well seconded at the State 
Department by his Assistant Secretary there, J. 
C. Bancroft Davis (whose father was known in 
the Senate during the last generation as ‘* Honest 
John”), towhom we are all indebted for the able 
editing and indexing of the state papers publish- 
ed nowadays. 

Mrs. Postmaster-General Creswell is also 
noted for her exercise of Maryland hospitality, 
and she is one of the best-dressed ladies in the 
metropolis. At the President's reception she 
wore a full ball dress of heavy black silk, with 
over-skirt and train, all trimmed with heavy folds 
of green velvet. Marylund also boasts of the 
belle of the season, Miss Anna Williams, of Bal- 
timore, who made her first appearance here in 
a cherry-colored satin dress, with an over-skirt 
of white duchesse lace looped up with natural 
flowers, and the waist and sleeves trimmed with 
white point lace. Add to this an elaborate head- 
dress @ le Pe +, with a cherry-colored 
plume, and a glittering diamond necklace, brace- 
Jets, and cross, and you can imagine, dear Bazar, 
how a bright-eyed and showy young lady ap- 
peared when she won the honors. 

But while some ladies are elegantly and be- 
comingly attired, many are perfect frights in ap- 
pearance, especially some of whom their mammas 
might well say or cry: 

“ Daughters to 
percent eer eal 
Thelr education has been first-rate: 
What wealthy Co an wants a mate? 
They sing like nightingales—play as well: 
Danghters to sell! Daughters to sell!” 

In addition to the attendants on our Vanity 
Fair, we have many here who are decided! 
clever—in the British acceptation of the word. 
C. Astor Bristed does not look a whit older than 
he did when he had to fight a duel with a French 
officer at Baden on account of one of his spirit- 
ed ‘‘Carl Benson” letters. Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont is accompanied by a lovely daughter, 
who has inherited some of the Pathfinder's ex- 
pression. Richard S, Spofford and his wife, née 
Harriet Prescott, are as gifted as they are good 
and genial. Walt Whitman moves up and down 
the Avenue of an afternoon in a wild, dreamy 
way. And then we have Stone the sculptor, and 
Lanman the author-artist, and Professor Henry of 
the Smithsonian [ustitution, and Professor Peirce 
of the Coast Survey, and Commodore Sands of 
the Observatory, and Captain Wyman of the Hy- 
drougraphic Office, and a score more of just such 
quiet, unobtrusive men of science, whose names 
rarely figure in print, but who are contributing 
to the glory of our country by their labors, and 
who lend a charm to the social circle, out of 
which they are rarely to be found. 

‘Then there are the eminent lawyers who grace 
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the bench of the Supreme Court, or plead at its 
bar, in that hall which once echoed with the elo- 

uence of Clay and Webster and Calhoun. ‘The 

hief Justice having found it necessary to re- 
main in New York for medical advice, we have 
missed that pleasant countenance which is so 
well portrayed on the ‘‘ greenbacks ;” and the ab- 
sence of his danghters, Mrs. Kate Sprague and 
Miss Nettie, has also been deplored by their 
numerous friends, ‘The senior resident member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court is Caleb Cush- 
ing, who has passed the age of threescore-and- 
ten, yet retains all his wonderful mental facul- 
ties, as Brougham did, while his bodily health is 
excellent. He is keeping house here, and is 
very hospitable, while the presence of two of his 


nieces—lovely young girls from Newburyport— 


has added to the attractions of his domicile. 
Judge-Advocate-General Holt, also a widower, 
leads an almost misanthropical life on Capitol 
Hill, rarely going into society. 

Vinnie Ream has succeeded in attracting pub- 
lic attention to her statue of Lincoln, which is 
very creditable to her, let the critics say what 
they will. ‘The next statue to be unveiled is one 
of Roger Williams, donated by the State of Rhode 
Island to our uational Pantheon—the old hall of 
the House of Representatives—where the same 
State is already represented by a litelike statue 
of General Greene. Other States are slow in 
contributing their quotas to this collection of the 
great men of the republic. 

Colonel John W. Forney received a parting 
ovation from the working journalists here, with 
whom he has so long and so honorably been as- 
sociated, and the speeches at the banquet com- 

d very favorably with those made any day at 
the Capitol. Can it be true that some Congress- 
men, who possess more cash than brains, order 
and pay for speeches written by impecunious cor- 
respondents? As the witnesses responded at the 
trial of Queen Caroline, when they were not anx- 
ious to tell ** the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth,” so I will say, ‘Nor mi ricordo!” 

Racostevr. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ANY of our readers, we are quite sure, must 
take a sympathetic as well us a scicutitic 
interest in the little party who are spending the 
winter upon Mount Washington. We shiver 
and wrap ourselves in furs while the thermome- 
ter is not down to zero—we beg pardon of our 
friends in New England, and elsewhere, where 
the mercury has been coaxed to twenty below ; 
we refer to those in milder latitudes—but the 
Tip-Top House thermometer has run down to 
forty below zero, with a pleasant accompani- 
ment of biting winds. et Professor Hunt- 
ington and his companions seem not to have 
been frightened or frozen, but keep up good 
spirits, and a good look-out for all changes of 
wind and weather. The Professor sends to us 
dwellers in these lower ons an entertaining 
account of the “‘frost-work"”’ on Mount Wash- 
i no. From his observations it appears that 
this wonderfully beautiful work of nature's icy 
finger is formed only when the wind is north- 
ward. It begius with mere pointe, on every 
thing the wind reaches; on the rocks, on the 
snow, on the railway, and on every part of the 
building, even on the glass. On the south side 
it is very elight, as the wind reaches there ouly 
in eddylng gusts. When the surface is roug! 
the pointe, as they In, are an inch or more 
apart; when smooth ft almost entirely covers 
the surface at the very beginning, but soon only 
a few points elongate. 80, on whatever surface 
it ins to form, it has very soon the same gen- 
eral a ince, presenting every where the same 
beautiful feathery-like forms. Around stick an 
inch iv diameter hav been placed in a verti- 
cal position, horizontal icicles two feet in length 
were formed upon it within two days. Onsome 
of the piles of stones south of the house these 
horizontal masses are now more than five feet in 
length. On the southern exposures, instead of 
the “ frost-work,’’ there are only musses of pure 
ice, which have always a uliar hue of green- 
ish-blue. The house itself has long been wrap 
in a cont of frost, which was reported some time 
ago to be three feet thick ! e suppose it has 
ne on increasing in thickness, and fancy the 
ving in such an ice-house must have its romau- 
ticfeatures. Notwithstanding all the attractions 
rted by Professor Huntington, we do not 
believe there will be any great rush to the White 
Mountains just now; the majority of tourists 
will prefer to wait until July. 





“ The History and Literature of the Israelites, 
according to the Old Testament and the Apoc- 
ha,”’ {s the title of a book which has just been 
published in England by two ladies of the Roths- 
child family. According to the London Times, 
they have executed a task by no means easy mos 
successfully. They desired to make the history 
and literature of their nation more attractive and 
intelligible to young and unlearned readers, and 
have devoted themselves to the work with great 
enthusiasm. 


Boston is building apartment hotels on a 
splendid scale. One of these will have thirty 
suites of apartments. It is erected by a corpo- 
ration, and though without much exterior urna- 
ment, is a handsome building, and will contain 
every modern convenience. The suites vary in 
size, the smallest containing four, and the lar- 
gest twelve apartments. 








Live in your sunny rooms, if you are fortunate 
enough to have any. People need sunshine 
quite as much as plants; and every woman is 
wise enough and careful enough to secure fur 
her house-plants every bit of sunshine she can 
during the cold winter months. Invulids, aged 

ople, and infants, who are shut up in the 
Rowse: should, if possible, be in rooms which 
have a southern exposure; otherwise they will 
suffer from the absence of sunshine, just as 
plants would if in the same rooms. 





A heroic woman was a certain Miss Smedley, 
living near Carlisle, Kentucky, when she braved 
ice and water to reach her home not long ago. 
She was away from home teaching school, and 
when Friday night came she started to visit her 
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parents as usual. On reaching Park's Ferry she 
found the river full of heavy floating ice. “The 
ferry-man deeming it unsafe to take his boat 
acroas, she found she must either swim aeross 
on her horse or remain away from home and 
relatives. She determined to cross the river. 
Putting the whip to the horse, she started across. 
The large, heavy cakes of ice came thick and fast 
down the rapid current of the swollen stream, yet 
the faithful horse and gallant rider held their 
own, and dnally succeeded in gaining the other 
side. It was a most dangerous undertaking, 
and one that very few men would have at 
tempted. 





A very ingenious advertisement is the follow: 
ing, though latterly ice has been at a discountin 
many sections of the country, where the ther- 
mometer has fallen to ten and twenty below zero: 

Ice, ice, ice. 

If you want what is pure and n 

At.a reasonable pr 

Follow no new dey 

But send to me ina tr 

For I have the largest and best stock ever put up in 
this city, 


ice, 





From the united testimony of many reliable 
scientific men, it appears that hydrate of chloral 
is one of the most important remedies recently 
discovered. Pure hydrate of chloral is a snow- 
white substance, having a pungent smell, and 
completely soluble in water. et is used as a 
substitute for opium, possessing—so far as up- 
pears at present—all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of opium. ie Bleep pro- 
duced by it is gentle and refreshing, and appears 
much more like natural slumber than that pro- 
duced by opium. Neverthel medicines of 
this kind should always be used with caution, 
and under the advice of a physician, 





Some genius who has devoted his time and 
cnergies to the examiuation of statistics reports 
that more moncy is expended in the United 
States for ci than for common schools. 
Whereat a still more investigating genius as- 
serts that the cost of washing linen which might 
just as well be worn days longer amounts to 
enough in this country to more than defray the 
expenses of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; the expense of buttons on the backs of 
coats, where they are of no earthly use, is equal 
to the support of all our orphans; thatthe valuo 
vf old boots thrown aside, which might have 
been worn at least a day longer, is more than 
enough to buy flannel night-gowns for every 
baby in the land; and that the cost of every 
inch on the full shirt-collars of our young men 
is equal to the sum necessary to put a Bible in 
the bands of every Patagonian giant. 





It is a rather surprising fact that Italy pub- 
lshes so many Bomspapere —not less than 723. 
Over a hundred pei ical publications find a 
ready sale in Florence alone. The Florence 
Aponte circulates a daily edition of 10,000. 

e 


Italians certainly are not without a good 
supply of current news journals, 





The daughter of Dr. Chalmers is said to live in 
one of the poorest quarters of Edinburgh, and to 
spend her whole time in endeavoring to improve 
the condition of her miserable neighbors. Quiet 
and unobtrusive, she lives a self-denying Chris- 
tinn life—a missionary in the highest sense of tha 
word, 





It ie stated that during the five years since 
nitro-glycerine came into use one thousand and 
eeven hundred persons have been either killed 
or maimed for life by it. 

“Lothatr” is now being published as a seriul 
in the Gazetta d'Italia, a daily paper issued at 
Rome. Under the rule of the Pope “ Lothair” 
was one of the iuterdicted books. 





The enthusiastic admirers of “ Little Women” 
will be pleased to learn that Miss Louisa M. Al- 
cott was in Rome ut the last accounts, and busily 
employed upon her new work, “Jo's Boys.” 


Englieh eniall-talk says that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, on his return home next year, will wed a 
young lady not of blood royal, but who is sur- 
passingly beautiful and very wealthy. 





In keeping with the wealth and enterpriee of 
thie metropolitan city, the operations of beneti- 
cence are conducted on a generous scale. It is 
well known that applications from all parts of 
the world find a ready response here. Within 
a few years past millions of dollars have been 

iveu by our citizens for the endowment of cul- 
jeges and other literary institutions, and for the 
building of churches, chapels, missions, hospi- 
tale, ete. And the names of Cooper, Lenox, Stu- 
art, Dodge, Stewart, Andrews, Wetmore, Hatch, 
Colgate, Johnston, Marquand, Brown, Jaffray, 
Jesup, and others form a salaxy of merchan! 
princes that any city might be proud of. 

It will be a cause of gratification to all our 
readers, as it ts a sincere pleasure to us, to know 
that in the annual reports of the City Mission, 
prepared with much labor and care by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, 
there is found not only an account of the opera- 
tions of that society, buta Fens review of all 
the charitable work of the city—tables of benev- 
olent receipts, lists of the churches and char- 
ities, and a great variety of useful information. 

From a mass of interesting statistics we give 
the following statements: 

Forty years ago there was a single mission- 
ary; now, in the City Mission, there are forty 
constantly employed, and in other societies two 
hundred and twenty-six more—making in all, 
two hundred and sixty-six. It is only within 
a few years that mission chapels have taken a 
place among the recognized institutions; and 
now there are one hundred and twenty-five mis- 
sions, of which forty-one are permanently estab- 
lished in suitable, commodious buildings, with 
the Christian ministry and the Christian ordi- 
nances, and each year Christian enterprise and 
liberality are adding to the number. ere are 
three hundred and fifteen religious, moral, and 
charitable societies and institutions located in 
the city. The national societies report an ag- 

te income of $6,000,000, a large percentage 
of which comes from our own citizens; while 
the local organizations, depending entirely upon 
New Yorkers, receive and e annually mors 
than $2,000,000. 
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Ball and Evening Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Heap-Dress or Wutte Lace anv Rep 
Gros Grarw Rtssox, This head-dress consists of 
white lace two inches and a half wide, gathered and 
arranged on a small stiff lace foundation in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration, and a bow of red gros 
grain ribbon made of loops and ends. ‘The front hair is 











slightly crimped, and combed 
back over crépes, and the back 
hair is arranged in three-strand 
braids, and fastened as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. Heap-Dress or Lace, 
Rimsoy, anv Feariers. This 
head-dress is made of gathered 
white lace, blue gros grain rib- 
bon an inch wide, and white 
ostrich feathers. The front 
hair is crimped, and combed 
back over crépes, and the back 
hair is plaited in three-strand 
braids, and arranged as shown 
by the illustration, 

Fig. 3.—Heap-Dress oF 
Frowers. This head - dress 
consists of sprays of red flow- 
ers and green leaves. ‘The front 
hair is in short curls, falling 
over the forehead; the back 
hair is in torsades and curls 
of different lengths. 

Fig. 4.—Heav-Dress or 
Lace anp Frowers. This 
head-dress is made of gather- 
ed black lace arranged on a 
stiff lace foundation and red 


Fig. |1.—Heap-Dress or Waite Lace anp 
Rep Gros Grain Rospon. 









Frame ror Brown 
Vetvet Bonner. 
[See Page 105.] 














Fig. 2. 
ror G 


OVE CASE. 
Fut Size. 








flowers with long ror VIOLET 
spray: The front Vetvet Bonnet. 
hair is.crimped, and [See Page 105.] 
combed back over 


crépes ; the chignon consists of torsades. 


Embroidered Glove Case, Figs. 1-3. 


‘Tuts glove case consists of two pieces of paste- 
board, the under one of which is twelve inches 
long and four inches and four-fifths wide, and the 
upper one two-fifths of an inch smaller all around 
than the under one. 
Each of these pieces is 
covered on one side with 
an interlining of per- 
fumed wadding and a 
lining of white satin. 
‘The outside of the upper 
part is covered with red 
satin, wadded and quilt- 
edin diamonds, On the 
middle of this sew an 
oval piece of white sat- 
in, as shown by Fig. 1, 


















Crocuer Perse. 


which is embroider- 
ed in satin stitch 
with various shades 
of red silk, and 
sewed on a piece of 
thin card-board.— 


Cover the seam 
made by sewing on 





this white satin 
piece with a fine silk 
cord of two shades 
of red. Cover the 
bottom of the under 
part with red satin. 
two 
of red satin ribbon 
ach lengthwise 
of the under 
as shown by Fig. 1, and edge this part with a box-pleated 
ie made of red satin ribbon an inch and a fifth wide, along the 
middle of which is sewed on trimming made of large and small 




















erystal beads. Fig. 2 shows a section of this trimming in the 
original size. Work it, in the manner shown by the illustration, 
with cut flat crystal beads, or large round crystal beads and steel 





beads. On the top of the case sew two bands of red s 
of which i: - "2 with a rosette made of a cut flat crystal bead, 
Jarge round crystal beads, and small steel beads, which are strung 










Fig. 3.—Heap-Dress or FLowers, 





Fig. 1.—Crére ve Cutxe ann Lace Cravat Bow. 


[Fexrvary 18, 1871. 
re 


on wire. Fig. 3 shows one of these rosettes in the original 
size and the manner of working it. Under the bands thus 
prepared pass the strings of one side vf the case, by which 
means the under and upper parts are joined. In closing the 
case tie these two strings together with the two stings of the 
other side. 








yA 


dada 





Fig. 2.—Heap-Dress or Lace, Rrezon, 
AND Featuers, 















Crochet Purse. 

‘Tuts purse is worked 
with brass rings, and 
red, black, and goid-col- 
ored crochet silk. Be- 


gin the purse at the mid. 
dle of the under part by 
first covering a brass ring 
an inch and two-fifths in 
circumference closely with 
se. (single crochet) of 
yellow silk (in the original 
titches). On these st. 
(stitches) work a round 
of se. with black silk with- 
out widening; then work 
one round sc, with red 
silk, In working the last 
round insert a brass ring 
two inches and two-fifths 
in circumference, and, in 
order that the ring may 
be closely covered, work 
2 sc. on eack st. of the 
preceding round, At the 
end of the round fasten 
the thread and cut it off. 
- Now work the 4th round 
Frame ror Gray with gold silk as follows : 
Vervet Boxer. > 4 de. (double crochet) 
[See Page 105.] on the first st. of the ring, 
between the 2d and 3d of 

these 4 de. work 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 ch., with 
the latter pass over 7 st. of the ring, and repeat 
from *. At the end of the round fasten to the 
Ist de, with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work the 5th 
round; | ch., * 14 de, on the next scallop of 3 ch., 
1 ch., and repeat from *, At the end of the 
= round fasten to the Ist de. 

and cut off the thread. 
6th round (with black silk). 
—»* 1sc. on the Ist single 
ch. of the 5th and 4th 
rounds, s> that both the 
ch. are surrounded with 
the se. ;_ pass over 1 de. of 
the 5th round, 1 sc, on each 
of the following 12 de., 
pass over 1 de., and repeat 
from *. In connection 
with this round cover 16 


Frame ror Brack VELvet 


Bon 





T,—[See Page 105.] 














3.—Brap RosetrE For 


Frame ror Bive : 
Love CasE.—Fuit Size. 


Vetiver Bon 























[See Page 105.) 


















Gray Ferr Har witnovr 
Trrooune.—{See Page 105.) 



























Brack Fert Har wirnovr 
Trimaixc.—[See Page 105.] 





































Nerrep Skate Bac. 


rings, each an inch in 
circumference, with red 
silk. This is done as 
follows: Work, first, 8 
sc. on one ring, fasten 
to the 4th of the 12 se. 
which are worked on 
the 12 de, of the next 
scallop; working on 
the under side, 8 sc. 
on the ring (only half 
of the latter must be 
covered), 8 sc. on a 
new ring, fasten to the 
under side of the 7th 
following sc. of the 
same scallop, 8 sc, on the ring, 8 se. on a new ring, and repeat 
from * until half of each of the 16 rings has been covered in this 
manner, and fasten to the row of scallops. Then coyer the upper 
half of the rings in connection, working 17 sc. on each with red silk. 
Now work 3 sc. on the middle 3 of each of the 17 st. with yellow 
silk, after each 3 se. 6 ch. After completing this round work an- 
other round of scallops like those in the 4th-Gth rounds, but each 
4 de. indicated by the 4th round must come on the middle st. of the 
8 sc. of the preceding round, In connection with these scallops, 





Fig. 3.—Insertion anp Lace 
Cravat Bow, 
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cover 16 rings as before, but now fusten to each scallop only one 
ring, fastening to the two middle black st. of each seallop. In 
connection with this row of rings work a round of sc. with yellow 
silk, as on the previous round of rings. In connection with this 
round work, yet, twice alternately one row of scallops, one row of 
rings. On the round worked with gold silk, on the last row of rings, 
work an open-work de. round with gold silk; i. ¢., always altern- 
ately 1 de., 1 ch., with the latter passing over 1 st. of the preceding 
round; on this round work another row of scallops, which must be 
separated by intervals of 6 st. Finally, fasten a tassel of colored 
silk, and through the open-work round pass two black silk cords, 
the ends of which must be tied together and finished with a tassel. 





x 


Gray Vetvet Bonxet.—[For Frame see Page 104.) 


Netted Skate Bag. 
See illustration on page 104. 

Tris skate bag is worked with red castor wool or carpet yarn, 
taken twelvefold, over a mesh fonr-fifths of an inch in diameter. 
Begin at one end of the bag with a foundation of six stitches, close 
these in a ring, and on them work 20 rounds, widening one stitch 
at the beginning and middle of each round; then work 20 rounds 
without changing the number of stitches, and then 40 rounds, go- 
ing backward and forward, in order to form the slit; now work 
yet 40 rounds, always going forward, and narrow in the last 20 
Tounds in the same manner that the widening was done in the 
first 20. Cover two brass rings with single crochet with red 
worsted, and slip them over the bag. | Work single crochet on the 
edges of the slit. Draw the foundation stitches and those of the 
Jast round close together, and finish the ends of the bag with a but- 
ton covered with red worsted. The bag may be lined if desired. 





Brown Vetvet Bownet.—([For Frame see Page 104.] 


Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-3. 
See ilnstrations on page 104. 

Fig. 1.—Crére pe Cuink anp Waite Lace Cravat Bow. 
This bow of blue crépe de Chine consists of two loops arranged as 
shown by the illustration, and ends trimmed with lace. The loops 
and ends are arranged on a stiff lace foundation. A pleated band 
covers the seam made by sewing this on. 

Fig. 2.—Vacencrennes Cravat Bow. ‘This cravat bow has 
four loops and four ends, which are made of Valenciennes lace and 
insertion. Each loop consists of a piece of insertion four inches 
and a half long and a quarter of an inch wide, which is trimmed 
on both sides with Valenciennes lace an inch wide. The seam 
made by sewing on the loops and ends is covered with a rosette 
made of lace, the middle of which is finished with an embroidered 
figure. Similar figures ornament the ends, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 3.—Insertion anp Lace Cravat Bow. Four ends made 
of lace edging and insertion and a rosette form this bow. For each 
of the two upper ends take a piece of insertion two inches and three- 
fifths long and four-fifths of an inch wide; slope the bottom, and edge 
it with insertion two-fifths of an inch wide (excepting at the upper 
part). Edge the piece thus prepared with lace four-fifths of an inch 


ner, but somewhat longer. 


loops ot the same color and a spray of convolvulus. 
strings. An illustration on page 104 shows the frame. 
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BAZAR. 





Viotet Vetvet Boxnrt.—[For Frame see Page 104.] 


wide, slightly gathered. The lower ends are made in the same man- 
Fasten the ends on a stiff lace founda- 
tion, and finish with a rosette made of lace and white embroidery. 


Winter Hats and Bonnets with Frames. 


Viotet Vetvet Boxnet.—This bonnet is trimmed with velvet 





Gray Fett Rounp Hat.—[See Page 104.] 


Violet velvet 
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with loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, white lace, and a black 
and a white feather. An illustration on page 104 shows the frame 
of the hat. 

Gray Ferr Hat.—The outer edge of this hat is bound with gray 
felt. The trimming consists of loops and ends of gray gros grain 
ribbon and light gray feathers. An illustration on page 104 shows 
the hat without trimming. 

Browy Ve.vet Bownet.—This bonnet is trimmed with loops 
and ends of the material and of brown gros grain ribbon, dark brown 
and light brown feathers, and black lace. Velvet strings. An il- 
lustration on page 104 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Buacx Fett Hat.—This hat is trimmed with loops and ends of 





Brack Vetver Bownet.—[For Frame see Page 104.] 


black gros grain ribbon, a spray of flowers, and black lace. An 
illustration on page 104 shows the hat without trimming. 

Brive Vetvet Boxnet.—This bonnet is trimmed with loops of 
the same, a blue and a white feather, white illusion strings, and 
white lace, An illustration on page 104 shows the frame of the 
bonnet. 





THE GREEK GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


HE Greek girl of the period—who was she? She existed, there 
is no doubt of that, in many shapes, from the Lacedemonian 
“‘blue” down to the Athenian or the Corinthian butterfly. The 
girl of the period, in whom the young men of Athens took delight, 
was an animated and accomplished personage, enlivening the sup- 
per-table with her wit, and adding a fresh sparkle to the wine. No 


Gray Vetver Boxnet.—This bonnet is of gray velvet, and is 
trimmed with black velvet, gray lace, and a spray of pink roses, 
The strings are tied in a bow at the left side. _ An illustration on 
page 104 shows the frame of the bonnet. 

Brack Vetvet Hat.—This hat is of black velvet, and is trimmed 





Broz Vetvet Bonnet.—[For Frame see Page 104.] 
WINTER HATS AND BONNETS WITH FRAMES. 





Brack Freir Rounp Hat.—[See Page 104.] 


Atalantas, or Telesillns, or Archidamias these, by no means hero- 
ines; but clever, pretty girls, who understood men, and who made 
it their business to amusethem. Light and frivolous, many of them; 
but many of them also capable of genuine acts of single-hearted de- 
votion. ‘Their praises are sung by the poets of the Greek anthology ; 
and, indeed, that very anthology is indebted for some of its most 
exquisite gems to the writings of these fair contributors. Greek 
literature abounds in illustrations of the energetic manner in which 
these ladies set their caps at the handsome young Alcibiades. Well 
versed were they in all the arts of coquetry, and in all the mysteries 
of the toilette. A large volume might be filled with an account of, 
the details of the toilette of Greek ladies. The luxury of our most 
fashionable ladies would appear a mere rustic simplicity if one was 
to set it side by side with the apparatus involved in the bath of a 
Greek lady of condition. Paints, perfumes, and dyes were used 
immoderately, and enormous sums were expended on them. The 
variety of these exceeded every thing that has been known in mod- 
ern times. Aristophanes on more than one occasion introduces us 
to the boudoir—initiating us into its ceremonigs—of a Greek girl 
of the period. 

Hair-dyes, we find, are no modern invention; nor by the ladies 
of the ancient times were they solely used to disguise the advance 
of old age. Blonde or yellow was a favorite color with the Greek 
girls of the period for their flowing locks, and auricomous fluids 


. 
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were largely used for the artificial production of 
this hue. te is striking, on looking at the head- 
dresses of the ladies of the classical period, to 
note their close identity with those of the ladies 
of modern times. If the chignon was not brought 
to the elevated perfection which it has achieved 
among us, its development is nevertheless con- 
siderable. There are the same pendent tresses, 
and plaits that run in precisely the same lines as 
those with which we are familiar. 





BLEAK WEATHER. 


Deaz love, where the red lilies blossomed and grew 
The white snows are falling; 

And all through the wood, where I wandered with you, 
The loud winds are calling. 

And the robin that piped to us, tune upon tane, 
"Neath the elm—you remember— 

Over tree-top and mountain has followed the June, 
And left us—Decem! 


Has left like a friend that is true in the sun, 
And false in the shadows; 

He has found new delights in the land where he’s gone: 
Greener woodlands and meadows. 

What care wo? Let him go! Let the snow ebroud 

the lea— 

Let it drift on the heather! 

We can sing through it all: I have you—you have me, 
And we'll langh at the weather. 


The old year may die, and a new one be born 
That ie bleaker and colder ; 

But it can not dismay us—we dare it—we scorn, 
For love makes us bolder. 

Ah! Robin, sing loud on your far distant lea, 
Thou friend in fair weather ; 

But here is a song sung that’s fuller of glee 
By two warm hearts together. 





OAE’S LONG RIDE. 


HE old Ashley count lay fair and 
T stately, but yery wall odor the an sun- 
light of one of June's beautiful days. To and fro 
in the wide hall, up and down the broad stairs, 
in and out of the vine-shaded veranda, fluttered 
a little white-robed figure, restless as bee or bird, 
but with no such industrious object in view. The 
only child in the house, and with literally nothing 
to do that bright afternoon, was Oak Ashley. 
Mamma was in her room writing letters, papa 
away, and grandpa taking his afternoon nap; 80 
the little girl was left to her own resources. She 
had stolen down into the kitchen once, and tried 
to interest herself in old Philly's starching and 
ironing; but the place was uncomfortably warm, 
and there had been a constant stream of warn- 
ings and exclamations at every movement she 


““Oh, look dar now, Miss Oak ; mind yer white 
dress! nebber see such a chile to get dresses black. 
Take care dem frames; yer’ll get yer ma’s lace 
sleebes all rumfled. Spect yer better go up stairs, 


honey.” 
Oak “‘8 ” 80 too, and ascended slowly, 
counting steps by way of amusement, and 


sliding her little hand up the broad balustrade it 
could by no means clasp. Then she wandered 
into the partially darkened drawing-reom, and 
ensconcing herself in the depths of a great rock- 
ing-chair, surveyed in the dim light the pictures 
on the walls. The one which held her gaze the 
longest was of a hot, dry desert, its white sands 
stretching away under a burning sun, until at 
the far-off horizon Inrid heavens and dreary 
waste of earth seemed to blend. No spot to glad- 
den the eye, save where a great rock lifted its 
head and threw its cool shadow. A stream of 


water, fresh and pure, flowed from it, and in its_ 


protecting shadow verdure had sprung up. To- 
ward this oasis three travelers were struggling. 
One, far out on the desert, was pressing forward 
with straining eyes; another had fallen a little 
distance from the longed-for goal, and with fee- 
ble strength was creeping toward it; while the 
third, more fortunate, had reached the blessed 
water, and was lifting a full cup to his lips. 

Oak vaguely comprehended, in a childish way, 
the picture's significance, and remembered the 
words her grandfather repeated when looking at 
it the day it was brought home—‘“ A man shall 
be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a cov- 
ert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 

ace end the shadow of a great rock in a weary 


“*T don’t know what made grandpa say ‘life 


was full of cold winds and tempests,’ though,” 


she said, ‘‘and I don’t think the world is a bit 
of a ‘weary land ;’ only” (sighing a little) ‘‘in 
the long afternoons when every body’s busy, and 
there’s nobody to play with. Oh dear! I wonder 
what I had better do next.” 
She slipped down from the perch, sauntered 
into the Ben, and from thence to the veranda. 
- Standing there, one dimpled hand shading her 
eyes to give clearer vision, she suddenly espied 
her grandfather's faithful hired man, and her own 
particular favorite—Jem, the gardener and over- 
seer, the “‘gineral agint of outdoor consarns,” 
to give his own expressive and not ill-deserved 
title. Ina moment the child was ranning down 
the steps and across the lawn, sash and curls fly- 


ing. 

“Oh, Jem! I’m 80 glad I’ve found you!” 
she exclaimed, in a tone of gratulation. 

“*Well, thin, I’m glad too, Miss Oak, though 
Lee unbeknownst to mesilf intirely that I was 
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‘*What are you doing to the rose-bushes ?” 
continued the little one, anxious to have some 
one to talk to, 

“* Thryin’ to persuade them to grow up fit for a 
gintleman’s garden, an’ not be runnin’ all round, 
with no more civility than a wild bramble. 
There's many a oné in gintlemen’s places, little 
Acorn, as shows by their manners they don’t be- 
long there,” said Jem, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“I'm not ‘Acorn’—I’m ‘Oak,'” interposed 
the child, half laughing, half pouting, 
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eee 


‘© An’ that’s the next thing to it, axin’ yer 
pardin. ‘Great oaks from little acorns grow.'” 

“‘T didn’t, any how,” answered Oak, only half 
satisfied. ‘* What are you going to do when the 
roses are fixed ?” 

“Well,” said Jem, meditating, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to hitch up the hoss an’ wagon, an’ take some 
corn over to the new mill forninst the village, to 
see what the grindin’s like they be talkin’ so 
much about. Yer grandfather wants to try em.” 

The little girl's eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, Jem, I'll go too!” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands gleefully; ‘‘ 111 go with you, 
sha’n’t I, Jem?” 

«T's not me as will be sayin’ no, if yer mo- 
ther’s willin’, Miss Oak,” said Jem, good-na- 
turedly ; ‘‘an’ I'll take fine care of ye.” 

The child sped away, never doubting success, 
and before Jem drove around to the avenue she 
was on the steps waiting for him, a little em- 
broidered sacque covering her round arms, and 
a gipsy hat tied over her curls. 

“Take good care of her, Jem,” called a lady's 
sweet voice from an upper window, as the wagon 
came up and the little girl was lifted into it. 

‘«That I will, ma'am,” responded Jem, seat- 
ing himself Leside his young charge; and away 
er rolled down the long lane, and out into the 


They suited each other well, these traveling 
ions: Jem so fond of his little friend, so 
kindly and so talkative, with a kind of childlike 
simplicity about him that made him understand 
and enter into her enjoyment; and the little 
girl, so full of dreams, fancies, and questions— 
80 ready to listen to his longest tale, gleefully or 
sympathizingly as the case might be. On they 
passed along the country road, through the little 
cluster of houses around the mill—dignified b: 
the name of “‘ village”—and to the mill beyond. 

Jem’s errand accomplished, the horse's head 
was turned homeward. 

“Tt isn’t such a nice day now; the sun has 
stopped shining,” said Oak. 

bie ’s thrue for ye. It’s cloudin’ up for a 
ccarhing tho sky, and ovcting ils horse wih 

, and touching his horse wit! 
his whip as a low peal of thunder fell upon his 
ear. 6 horse started forward at a quick pace, 
and bore them swiftly away trom the mill to the 
village station, and on through it. But the 
summer shower came up rapidly, and they had 
left the village a short distance behind them when 
the drops began to fall. 

“Oh dear! what will we do now?” exclaim- 
ed Oak, in dismay. 

‘*We must turn back,” answered Jem; ‘an’ 
it’s a soakin’ we'll be, thin, before we reaches a 
house.” Then, as a turn in the road brought 
them near the railroad, he suddenly changed his 


‘“Ah! see there, thin, Miss Oak dear—an 
empty freight car switched off till that side 
track! We'll just climb in till the storm is over ;” 
and springing out, he lifted the child from the 
wagon into the car. ‘Then leading his horse a 
little way down the road, that it might not be 
frightened by passing trains, he fastened it, and 
hastened back to the car ; none too soon, for the 
rain was falling heavily. 

“Oh, this is fan !” eaid Oak, quite satisfied as 
long as there was no danger of getting wet. 
“‘ Hear how it rattles on the roof, Jem ?” 

‘*¥t sounds finer to be rattlin’ on the car than 
rattlin’ on us, thin,” answered Jem, shaking the 
drops from his hat. ‘‘It’s good we're under 
cover.” 

‘A covert from the tempest.” The words 
came back to Oak’s mind with a quick remem- 
brance of the picture at home ; and she began to 
ponder them over in her dreamy, childish way, 
and fancy herself away on that desert plain, un- 
til at last the vision grew dim and confused, the 
long lashes lower and lower, and she 
had passed from waking to sleeping dreams. 

Jem smiled as he saw it. 

‘* Poor little chicky ! it’s tired she is,” he said ; 
and rolling his coat into a pillow, he laid the 
bright head gently down upon it. 

The shower proved not a very short one, and, 


‘despite Jem’s anxiety to be on his homeward 


way, there was nothing to do but wait. He 
missed the prattling of his companion, and the 
sound of the steadily falling rain grew monot- 
onons. He began to realize, too, that he was 
tired after his forenoon work and afternoon 
drive, and finally concluding to try and rest, as 
he could do nothing else, he stretched himself 
upon the floor, drew his hat over his eyes, and 
in less than five minutes he had followed the 
child's example. 

How long he had been lying there Jem never 
knew. His sleep must have been profound; and 
he was aroused at last by his head receiving a 
violent bump. Startled and half awake, he sat 
up, and, rubbing the bruised member, tried to re- 
call his scattered senses, and discover where he 
was. Certainly that long, low, rough room was 
not familiar, and it was jumping and dancing 
about in a curious style, too. He got upon his 
feet, with much pitching and staggering, and 
looked about him. It was nearly dark, and by 
the dim light he discerned little Oak, still sleep- 
ing peacefully. The sight of her quickened the 
treacherous memory, and brought back the events 
of the afternoon—the drive, the storm, and the 
place in which they had sought shelter. 

‘The car was going—carrying them away he 
knew not where. 

As that truth forced itself upon him he hur- 
ried to the door, and found it closed and locked. 
That accounted, in a measure, for the darkness 
of the place, though he fancied it must be grow- 
ing dark without. Pulling and shaking were in 
vain, and he raised his voice in a long, loud shont; 
that was, nevertheless, lost in the jar and noise 
of the clattering train. Only Oak heard it, and 
started Bp frightened, as he made his way back 
to her si 





‘Jem! oh, Jem! where are we?” 

‘“It’'s mesilf can’t be tellin’ ye that,-dear. 
We're off on a thrip all unbeknownst to our- 
selves—travelin’ wheriver the stame takes us,” 
he answered, ruefully. 

““What is it? Where are we going? and what 
makes it dark?” she asked, bewildered. Then, 
suddenly recollecting, exclaimed: ‘‘Uh, Jem, did 
the car start?” 

‘Sure it did, widout iver sayin’ ‘ by yer lave,’ 

the oncivil crather!” replied Jem, with a desperate 
effort at cheerfulness for the sake of the child. 
« In trath, however, the more he reviewed the 
sitaation the more troubled he grew. ‘To the un- 
certainty of their own whereabouts when the train 
would stop, and when they would be released, 
were added thoughts of the anxiety of those 
at home. He thought of the watching, of the 
painful apprehension that would be felt when 
esearch should be made, and the horse and wagon 
found, and all the fears to which it would give 
rise. Jem grew almost wild as he thought. 

Oak began to cry, and his attention was drawn 
toher. Jiittle comfort as he found for himself 
in the prospect before them, he tried to comfort 
her. Night was falling, and it grew darker and 
darker in the old car, until they could: see each 
other's faces no longer. Little Oak, wearied out 
with weeping, grew silent at last, and nestled 
closer to Jem's sido. He put his arm protecting- 
ly around her, and so they rode on in the gloom. 

After a time—it had seemed to Jem almost 
interminable—there came an extra jolting and 
jarring, and the train stopped. He rushed to 
the door, and knocked and beat upon it, shout- 
ing to be released ; but no one came. Outside 
was such a puffing of steam, ringing of bells, 
running to and fro, and so many different calls, 
that amidst all the confusion poor Jem’s voice was 
unheard or unheeded. Soon the train was in 
motion again ; and he groped his way back to the 
little girl, disappointed and disheartened. At va- 
rious stopping-places Jem renewed his attempt, 
but with like result, and it yecmed to hin that 
they did not stop often. 

“Mast be jist skippin’ by stations widout any 
regard to ‘em,” he mattered. 

So the long night dragged on in roar and rat- 
tle and darkness. Despite her uncomfortable 
seat, and the fear and homesickness that were 
pressing sore at her heurt, Oak, wearied out, 
gvew sleepy again, and her head rested more and 
more heavily upon Jem’s shoulder. He once 
more folded his coat into a pillow for her use. 

Jem kept watch beside her through the long 
hours—the longest he bad ever knowu—and he 
murmured to himself, drearily, that they ‘‘ must 
have got to some counthry where the nights have 
adale more lin’th to ’em than they does at home.” 
But the gray dawn came at last without, and 
very slowly the increasing light began to find its 
way into the old car. Jt was still dark and 
gloomy there, however, when once more the train 
stopped. Jem sprang to his feet again to make 
another effort to attract attention aud obtain re- 
lease; but scarcely had he reached the dour 
when he heard a key turning in the lock, and in 
& moment the door was thrown wide open, ad- 
mitting the first bright rays of the morning sun, 
and also the astonished face of the official, whuse 
eyes opened wide with wonder as they fell upon 
Jem. 

‘* What on earth are you duing here?” he de- 
manded. 

‘¢ Waitin’ for the door to open; an’ it’s been 
a long job intirely, seein’ I’ve been all night at 
it,” responded Jem. 

‘* And how came you locked in?” 

“*Sure you ought to know,” Jem retorted, 
growing a little belligerent as he remembered 
his long imprisonment. ‘‘ More'n likely ’twas 
yersilf as did the lockin’!” 

“‘T locked the door, any how, and you could 
not have got in afterward,” answered the man, 
musingly—more as if ing to himself than 
toJem. ‘‘But—hallo! alittle girl, too?” as Oak, 
aroused by the sound of voices, sat up and looked 
toward him. ‘‘ Well, you are pretty freight! 
When did you get into the car? and what did 
you do it for?” he asked, sharply. 

“* An’ wasn't it standin’ open on the side track 
at Kane Station ?” said Jem, half apologetically, 
half defensively. ‘‘We just got in to kape 
clare of the rain.” 

‘* Been drinking, probably,” was the question- 
er's first inward comment; but a second keen 
glance at Jem’s honest face dispelled the suspi- 
cion. He looked at Oak, and the child came 
forward. 

“* We were going home from mill in my grand- 
pa’s wagon,” she said, ‘and it rained so we had 
to stop. Jem fastened the horse and wagon un- 
der a tree, and we got into the car, and I went 
to sleep. I guess Jem did too.” 

““T guess he did, indeed! A pretty fellow he 
is to take care of little girls! Well, come here, 
little one, and I'll help you out.” 

‘Are we very far from home?” asked Oak, 
timidly, as she stood upon the ground once more, 

“*Considerable distance, if you live any where 
near the place where you got on the car. It's 
too bad, I declare! I'm sorry for you!” But 
as he looked frum one to the other he langhed. 

‘See here, Jem—that’s your name, is it ?— 
have you any money ?” 

“‘Niver a cint!” said Jem, independently. 
““We've thraveled this far widout it, an’ I'm 
thinkin’ we must manage to go back as chape.” 

“*I wouldn’t advise you to try going back the 
same way you came; you might not get off at 
the right station,” said the stranger, laughing 
again. ‘‘ The first thing you want is something 
toeat. If that poor little kitten has had nothing 
since dinner yesterday, she must be hungry. 
Here” (slipping some money into Jem’s hand, 
and pointing to a building across the street), 
“take this, and go to that restaurant over there, 
and get some breakfast.” 

Jem obeyed with alacrity; and soon Oak and 
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himself were seated at a comfortably spread ta- 
ble, rejoicing in their freedom, and finding out 
how hungry they had been by the keen appetite 
now, but too anxious to be journeying homeward 
to tarry long even over warm rolls and hot cof- 
fee. Breakfast was therefore soon dispatched, 
and they recrossed the street to the dépét. 

Up and down the long platform they walked, 
looking in every direction, but they saw nothing 
of their stranger friend. Business had called 
him away, and amidst his crowd of duties he 
had forgotten them, perhaps. Presently a train 
came thundering up in an opposite direction from 
that in which they had come, and Jem, who was 
watching every chance impatiently, rushed awa 
to inquire of some one whither it was bound. 
He came back triumphantly. 

“*That’s the thrain for us, Miss Oak dear! 
We'll get aboord an’ be goin’ home.” 

They hurried into the car and seated them- 
selves, glad that their troubles were so nearly at 
an end. Oak drew a long breath of relief as 
she leaned back in the comfortable seat, and Jem 
remarked, with a satisfied chuckle, 

“They brought us all the way widout our 
lave, an’ they'll have to take us back widuut any 


ye 
But alas for the arrangement he had so com- 
placently made! ‘They had been but a short 
time under way, just long enough to realize that 
they were indeed going homeward, when the 
condactor, making his round, stopped beside them 
and demanded tickets. 
“Tickets, is it?” said Jem, scratching his 
head; ‘sure we've none of yer tickets.” 
; “* Money, then,” said the conductor, impatient- 


‘* An’ we've no money aither," answered Jem ; 
‘though it’s not Squire Ashley's darter would 
be thravelin’ widont any, if we hadn't been 
brought off unbeknownst to us.” 

““f don’t know what you are talking about, 
my man, and I've no time to waste. Hand over 
your fare.” 

“Didn't I jist bo tellin’ ye I had none?” re- 
sponded Jem, emphatically. 

“* What are you doing aboard the train, then?” 

““Doin’ aboord? It’s goin’ home I am. 
We got lucked in a car, and brought off on yer 
ould raleroad widout wantin’ to come at all; an’ 
it’s goin’ home we is now.” 

“T’ve got nothing to do with all that. If you 
can't pay you must get off,” suid the conductor, 


angrily. 

Then little Oak looked up with a sudden burst 
of tears— 

“Oh no, no! don't 
got any money—ind 
go hoine to mamma!” 

‘*What is it? What is the matter?” called 
two or three voices from seats near them; aud 
some of the passengers drew near to listen. 

“*T hardly know,” answered the conductor, his 
tone softening at the child's distress. ‘‘ Where 
is your mother, sissy ?” 

And looking up with tearful, innocent eyes, the 
child told her simple story—the dainty slippers 
she wore, the white dress (woefully soiled now), 
and her mass of tangled curls, adding their un- 
conscious confirmation to her words. 

**You poor little toad!” said a generous boy- 
ish voice; ‘‘never fear; you ayd Jem shull go 
home all right. Lend me your hat, little ‘one, 
and I'll soon raise the funds.” 

The little hat, with its owner's story, was 
speedily circulated by the warm-hearted young 
student, and presently returned, as he had 

romised, with money enough to carry them 
tomes and Ouk, drying her tears, grew cheer- 
ful and hopeful again. It seemed a long day’s 
ride, that homeward journey; and the two faces 
—the man’s and the child’s—were turned con- 
stantly toward the window, watching for familiar 
landmarks. A long day's ride! though their 
fellow-travelers vied with each other in kindly ef- 
fort to render them comfortable. 

It was almost sunset when they reached again 
the little station near which they had first em- 
barked; and, with a hasty farewell to their new 
friends, Jem hurried away with his charge, as if 
afraid that they might be carried off again, and, 
not pausing ® moment at the village, started 
homeward. As they passed along the old road 
he turned aside for a moment where he had left 
the horse. It was not there—he had not ex- 

cted it would be; and, catching the child in 

is arms, he hastened forward with long, rapid 
strides, and in the gray twilight passed under 
the drooping trees of the old avenue, and up to 
the house. 

Who can describe that home-coming? The 
glad shout of the little-contraband who first dis- 
covered their approach was followed by the sud- 
den rush of many feet to door, hall, and piazza. 
Exclamations and questions, tears, langhter, and 
thanksgiving mingled in strange confusion, while 
Oak was overwhelmed with kisses. ‘The horse, 
it seemed, frightened by the lightning, had broken 
loose from his fastening, and made his way home 
with the empty wagon. ‘Tbat had first created 
dread and alarm, which was intensified by a long 
and unsuccessful search for the missing ones, of 
whom no trace had been found from the time 
they left the mill until they reappeared at home. 
Jem was questioned and cross-questioned, and 
told his story again and again. first above stairs, 
then below, to the group who gathered about him 
there. 

** And now little Oak must come and sit on 
grandpa’s knee, and rest after her long ride,” 
said old Colonel Ashley, as the family gathered 
in the brightly lighted drawing-room. 

‘The child sprang to her favorite seat, and lean- 
ed her head against the old man’s shoulder. As 
she did so her eyes fell once more upon the pic- 
ture on the wall; and drawing down the silver 
head until it almost touched her golden one, she 
whispered, 

“Grandpa, I guess I know a little what it 





ut us off! Jem hasn’t 
he hasn't—and I must 
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means now about His being a refuge from the 
storm, because in the car I prayed to Him to 
bring us home, and He did : didn’t He?” 

“Ay, He did,” answered the old gentleman, 
drawing his arms still closer about his recovered 
darling. Then, as he recalled the chilling dread 
and pain, the long anguish, of the preceding night, 
when there was for them no thought of strength 
or comfort save the sure knowledge that the 
everlasting arms were around their loved one 
still, he added—so earnestly that through all the 
years of her after-life Oak never forgot it— 

“* Ah, my darling, my darling! this holy faith 
of ours is indeed the sheltering ‘ shadow of a great 
rock’ in a world that without it would bea weary, 
weary land!” 


“TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
See illustration on page 109. 
'N connection with this fine engraving, from a 
picture by W. Q. Orchardson on exhibition 

in London, we will recall, by way of illustration, 
a passage or two from Shakspeare s comedy which 
the artist may probably have had more directly 
in view. ‘The situation, we may sy) is that 
of Petruchio’s first interview with harine in 
the second act. By a nice dramatic touch the 
painter seems to indicate that Katharine having 
taken her seat on entering, Petrachio had also 
taken a seat at her side, in the most provokingly 
free-and-easy, nonchalant attitude-he could as- 
sume; whereupon the shrew springs up iu a fury, 
upsetting her chair, and turns toward him like 
the * wildcat” she is described to be. The open- 
ing scene of the interview gives a clew to the 
whole process of ‘‘ taming”—Petruchio welcom- 
ing the shrew with a familiar 
Good-morrow, Kate; for that's I ,. 

Kath, Well ave you beard, bat something hand of 

me—Katharine, that 

The You lie, in faith; for Socials plain Kate, 
And bonny eatee aod sometimes me a the curst; 
Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
¥or dainties are all cates: and therefore, Kate, 





er, 

Remove h 21 at 
You wer 8 thovable. Boer 720 ate orm 

Pet. Why, what's a movable? 

Kath. A jointstooL 

Pet, ‘Thou hast hit it: come, sit on me. 
Continuing in the same strain, we probably ar- 
rive at the exact incident of the picture, where 
Kate is about to strike her suitor. After she has 
done so, he swears that he will cuff her if she 
strikes again. And then the dialogue proceeds 
with not less of acrimony on the one ide, or of 
irony on the other. 


Pet. I find passing tho, 
“Fras Sold ms, you were ro0 fund coy. and sailen, 
And now I find report a very ‘ 

For thou art pleasant, gameesome, courteces ; 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as 3 


flowers: 
‘Thou canst not frown, thou canst look askance, 


Nor hast thon pleasure to be cross in talk; 
ith mildness 


tertain'st ‘wooers, 
With gentle conference, eott and aftabis, 


The shrew-tamer concludes : 


Pet. Bett all this chat aside, 
‘Thus in plain terms: Your father hath consented 
That you shall be my wife; dowry ‘greed on; 
And, will yon, nil you, I marry you. 

Now, Kate, I am @ husband for your tarn; 
For, by ght, wl by I sce thy beauty 
iy doth make me like thee well), 


uty, 

‘hou must be married to no man but me: 
For I am he, am born to tame you, 
And b: a from a wild to 
Conformable, as other household Kat 
Here comes your father; never make denial, 
I must and will have Katharine to my wife. 


—_— 
VEGETABLES. 


7, & great extent the care and oversight of 
the vegetable as well as the flower garden 
in the country devolves upon the lady of the 
house, especially among the farming communi- 
ty. As it costs no more time and labor to grow 
choice, delicious vegetables than more common 
and coarser sorts, we propose to give a selection of 
the moat improved varieties, for the guidance of 
those who, a6 the season for gardening spproach- 
es, make up their list of seeds to be obtained for 
the coming he 


The long list of varieties presented in the seeds- 
men’s catalogues is quite bewildering to most peo- 
le, but after the list has been sifted it will 


found that few, comparatively, are of general 
use. Some varieties are almost exclusively 
by market gardeners and truck farmers, who re- 
quire very prolific, large, and showy v. 
to catch the public eye, amd to yield guiek and 
large profits; for these they sacrifice flavor and 
all other qualities. ‘The private grower, who 
should be desirous of affording the greatest 
amount of gustatory pleasure tu the household, 
ought, on the contrary, to grow only those of the 
best quality; and, to obtain this, can afford to 
sacrifice somewhat of size and quantity. 

In purchasing seeds, get them from the most 
reliable seedsmen, avoiding those generally sold 
at country stores; these are generally put up for 
sale only, without any reference to the quality 
of the seed or the choiceness of the varieties. By 
quality we do not mean freshness or vitality : few 
seedsmen in this country, be it said to their hon- 
or, sell old seeds as new; bat no seedsman, for 
instance, can afford to sell cabbage-seed grown 
from pure selected heads at the same price as he 
can that grown from cabbage-stalks from which 
the heads have been cut and marketed. Hence 
market gardeners will pay the seedsman from 
four to eight dollars per pound for cab! 
of the best and purest quality, while the common 
quality can be had for one dollar a pound. It 
makes a material difference whether we get nine- 
ty-nine good solid heads from a hundred plants, 


or only get twenty from the same number of 
planta, as we have often seen to be the yield in 
country gardens. A quarter ofa dollar addition- 
al per ounce can be no object if we thereby se- 
cure a full crop; the labor and cost of cultiva- 
tion is the same in either case, 


Asparagus.—The best sort now grown is Con- 
over’s Colossal; when Properly grown one plant 
will send up from twenty to thirty stalke, rang- 
ing from two to four inches in circumference. 
Being such a strong grower, it requires more 
space to grow in than the common sort. Some 
persons plant the roots in hills two or three feet 
apart each way, and find that by so doing they 
obtain far larger and finer stalks. 

Beans.—Of those used as “snaps,” the New- 
ington Wonder and the Refugees we consider 
as the two best sorts for private gardens. ‘The 
first is remarkably prolific; the pods are crisp, 
succulent, and tender, and the seeds, when ripe, 
are equal to the Tampico or Turtle Soup bean 
for soups. The Refugee is an old. ished 
sort, is very productive, with tender, fine-flavored 
pods, which do not toughen in dry weather as 
readily as some other varieties. 

Of pole shell beans, the true Lima is not equal- 
ed by any other variety; but where the climate 
is not warm enough to grow it to perfection, the 
Dutch Case-Knife may be substituted, as it is 
hardy, productive, and of good flavor. We do 
not think it advisable to grow pole beans for the 
sake of the pods, or as “snaps,” as they are not 
as delicate flavored or as tender as the dwarf or 
bush beans. 

What are known as English beans do. not 
generally succeed as well with us as the above 
varieties. They require stitf, moist soil and a 
humid atmosphere. In sections of country where 
these conditions exist it will be found desirable 
to grow them, as under proper cultivation they 
can be had much earlier than the sorts we gen- 
erally grow. They grow two or three feet high, 
with stiff, branching stems, and bear freely, the 
pods containing beans nearly the size of Lima 
beans, which are used as shell beans in their 
green state. They may be had by the middle 
of June by sowing the seed in boxes during the 
month of February, and starting them in a warm, 
light cellar, and afterward transplanting them iv 
the open ground in March or April. 

Beets.—The Early Blood Turnip is the best 
and standard variety for an early crop, and the 
long, smooth Dark Blood for the late crop ; this 
latter variety grows partly above the ground, and 
has few or no side roots, with small, deep red 
tops, and keeps well. ‘Ihe Swiss Chard Silver 
beet or Sea-Kale beet, as it is called, is a very 
useful vegetable, being cultivated as a substitute 
for asparagus or spinach. In the former case 
the thick white midribs of the leaves are used ; 
in the latter, the leaves are cut, and used as spin- 
ach, for which they are an excellent substitute. 
By frequent cuttings a long suoceasion of tender 
leaves may be had. 

Bor or Kale.—Of this vegetable the Green 
Curled Scotch is the best variety for winter use. 
What is generally grown about New York, as 
German Greens or ‘‘ Sprouts,” is sown in Sep- 
tember in rows twelve or fifteen inches apart, 
and treated as spinach, as a substitute for which 
it is used in the spring. 

Brocoli.—The White Cape, the Cape, 
and the Walcheren are the best v: in our 
climate. The latter variety can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the cauliflower, and is probably 
the best variety to cultivate under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, as it resists the drought of summer 


| better than the others, although the heads do not 


attain as a sise as the other two varieties. 

Brussels Bprowts,—This is a species of cabbage 
which forms small buttons or heads in the axils 
of the leaves on the stems; they are very deli- 
cate. ‘The seeds should be sown in April or 
May, and planted out in June or July, when the 
plants will produce a succession of heads from 
September to December. 

Cabbage.—The Early Jersey Wakefield is the 
best early variety ealtivated in this country; it 
is a very certain header, and is much esteomed 
by our market who sometimes have 
paid twenty dollars per pound for the seed. Care 
must be had to get it from none but the most 
reliable . Karly Winning Stadt is the 
best intermediate or summer variety, and is also 
excellent for winter use. ‘Ihe True Rergen 
Drumhead is, all things considered, the best of 
its class for family use, being hardy, with large, 
tender, well-flavored heads. ‘The Green Globe 
Savoy is the best of its class for family use; al- 
though the heads are small, the inner loose leaves 
are excellent, being nearly as tender and well 
flavored as the head it 3 if a larger-headed 
variety is desired, the Drumhead Savoy should 
be selected; but, as a general rule, the large- 
headed varieties of cabbage are not as fine-fla- 
vored or as tender as the smaller ones. 

Cauliflower.—The best early variety is the 
Early Erfurt; a dwarf, compact-growing sort. 
The seed should be sown in the fall, and the 
plants wintered over in a cold frame, and plant- 
ed out early in the spring. For autumn, use the 
Walcheren (Brocoli), which is the surest gort. 

Carrot.—None of the newer varieties of the 
carrot are superior to the well-known Early Horn 
and Long Orange, when the seeds have been 
saved from true, well-selected roote. 

Cédlery.—We do not recommend the large- 
growing varieties of this vegetable for cultivation 
in ordinary gardens, as too much labor is required 
in trenching, earthing up, etc. ; but such varie- 
ties as the Incomparable Dwarf White, Incom- 
poe Crimson, and the Boston Market may 

grown without much labor of this sort. 

Cora (Indian).—Of the sweet or sugar varie- 
ties, Darling's Extra Early Sweet and Stowell’s 
Evergreen are probably the best; to those who 
distike the sugary flavor of sweet corn we recom- 
mend the Tuscarora as a very excellent eort. 


Cucumbers,—The earliest variety is the Early 
Russian, but the fruit is not more than three 
inches in length; it makes an excellent pickle. 
‘Where the having them very early is a matter 
of indifference, we recommend the Early White 
Spined; and for a later variety the Long Green 
Prickly. 

£g9-Plant.—The Black Pekin is a new vari- 
ety, the fruit of which weighs from four to eight 
pounds each; it is early and very prolific; the 
flesh is fine-grained of delicate flavor. 

Endive.—The Green Curled is the hardiest 
and best sort. 

Kohl Rabi, or Turnip-rooted Cabbage.—The 
Early White Vienna is the earliest and best-fla- 
vored variety. 

Lettuce.—The Early Curled Simpson is the 
best for early summer use; the Large Curled 
India is the best for later use, as it withstands 
the heat better, and does not run to seed as read- 
ily as other sorts. For wintering in frames the 
Tennis-Ball or Hardy Green Hammersmith and 
the Green Winter are the best. Of the Cos let- 
tuces the Green Paris Cos succeeds best in our 
warm climate. 

Melons.—The best early musk-melon is Skill- 
man’s Fine Netted ; for later use the Green Cit- 
ron is the best. Of water-melons the best are 
the Black Spanish and the Mountain Sprout, the 
first being the earliest. : 

Okra.—The improved Dwarf Green is better 
for family use than the Tall variety, as it is ear- 
lier, occupies far less space, and is equally as pro- 
ductive. 

Onion.—The Danvers Yellow is the best for 
family use, as it is very productive, very sweet 
and delicate in flavor. Of the white onions the 
White Silver-skinned is the best. 

Parmep.—A new variety recently introduced 
under the name of the ‘‘Student” is sweeter, 
milder, and more pleasant in flavor than the old- 
er sorts. 

Peas, —Of the smooth-seeded varieties the Dan 
O’Roarke is the best, being early, prolific, and 
of good flavor; the next best for a succession is 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England; and for the 
latest the Biue Imperial, an old variety, is yot 
unsurpassed, Of the dwarf varieties M‘Lean's 
Little Gem is the best; it is very early, of rich 
flavor, and ‘grows about one foot high ; for a later 
sort Drew's Dwarf is recommended; it is of 
similar quality, and about the same height as 
Little Gem. 

New varieties of peas are constantly being in- 
troduced to public notice, but few hold their po- 
sition for any length of time; at present those 
which appear to be the most promising with us 


are Carter's First Crop (very early and prolific), 

Laxton’s Prolific Early Long Pod, and ton'’s 

Saprem i they ore weil worthy of trial. 
‘otatoes.—The best early potato, without ex- 


ception, is the Early Rose; Breese’s Peerless we 
consider as one of the most promising late vari- 
eties of recent int: i 

Radishes:—Of the early turnip-rooted vari- 
eties the Scarlet Olive-shaped and the White 
Turnip-rooted are the best; the Scarlet 
Short Top, and the Long White Naples are the 
best long-rooted sorts. The Rose-colored Chi- 
nese is the best variety for autumn and winter use. 

Spinach.—The best variety is the Flanders; 
the leaves are thicker and more succulent than 
those of the other sorts, and are produced in 
greater abundance. For summer use, the leaves 
of what is known as New Zealand spinach (Tet- 
rayona expansa), a running vine, are a good and 
useful substitute for the ordinary spinach, as it 
thrives best in hot weather. 

Sqvashes.—The best early summer squashes 
are the Early Yellow Bush Scolloped, and the 
Early Bush Summer Crookneck ; for later sum- 
mer and autumn use, the Boston Marrow and 
Yokohama are excellent varietiea; they are also 
good as winter varieties. ‘The best late winter 
variety is the Hubbard, which, with care, can be 
kept until June. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—The best variety for cultiva- 
tion at the North appears to be the Nansemond ; 
bat one lately introduced under the name of the 
Queen of the South promises to be a very early 
and excellent sort. 

Tomatoes.—Of the numerous varieties of this 
vegetable which have been introduced to the 
public notice within the past few years we con- 
sider the General Grant and the I'rophy as the 
best two, as each combines productiveness, color, 
flavor, and solidity in 2 remarkable degree. 

Turnips.—The White Strap-lesved and the 
Red-Top Strap-leaved are the best white-fleshed 
turnips either for early sammer or winter use; of 
the yellow-fleshed varieties the Early Yellow Fin- 
land, and Robertson's Golden Ball,we think, are 
the best for family use, as they are fine-grained, 
tender, and of delicate flavor. 





ODD PEOPLE. 


T is a sad thing, but nevertheless only too 
true, that odd people are dying out. Odd 
persons are going the way of the mammoth and 
the dodo. In the old times Hogarth and Smol- 
Jett, Bunbury and Gillray, had no need to distort 
or caricature faces and persons; for people then 
grew up as crabbed and knotty as those twisted 
heads you see on the big Brobdignag sticks at 
the doors of umbrella shops, which, by-the- 
by, we have heard were really carried in the 
last cents by running footmen, or some such 
lush-wearing cattle, But now (save and de- 
liver us!) we grow up tall, smooth, and all 
alike, like so many spindling fir-trees in an 
overcrowded plantation, We mutually contract 
ourselves from want of room ; we grow fast and 
narrow and tall, and we all push upward for 
more heat and more light. The odd people who 
gave life and color to the last century's society 
were like pollard oaks, gnarled and stubby, rough 
of rind and crooked of limb. Now we grow 
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as much alike as sheep. The same in dress. 
No odd grizzled wigs, no cinnamon and plum 
colored coats, no shoe-buckles; but all alike, 
sombre as waiters or mutes in magpie coloring 
of black and white. All our chignons from the 
same shop ; all twisted mats of hair plucked from 
the same blonde peasantry of some unknown 
country.. We all play on the piano the same 
tunes; we all dance and walk in the same way; 
we all take simultaneously to double eye-glasses. 
A murrain of monotony has seized us. ‘The 
curse of imitating some invisible leader devas- 
tates us. Individuality seems to have left us for- 
ever. é 

The fashion-book sets millions of us cutting 
out the same pattern sleeves. If a princess limps, 
ten thousand fair parasites limp after her, proud 
of this assumed misfortune. We learn more 
about the sun; but we are just as great fools as 
our fathers were when they invented shoes six 
inches across the toes, because some ponderous 
King Swellfoot had the gout, and wore padded 
bagsupon his feet instead of the usual adormments. 
We are sons of the people who took to upright 
collars to hide scarred necks, and hoop fardin- 
gales to conceal sudden and untimely corpulence. 
Our only fault is that we imitate and follow more 
than our ancestors did; and the wiser we get 
the less original we become. The reason is, the 
odd people who kept up the protest fér individ- 
ualism have died out, and there seems no one to 

e them. The time is fast coming when 

we shall have to be labeled, or our own mothers 
won't know us. Twenty years hence it will be 
transportation for six months to ride iu the Park 
five minutes before the fashionable hoar, a spell 
on the endless stairs to drive out on Sunday, and 
instant death to stop in town through August. 
Individuality has long since grown ridiculous; 
presently it will be prosecuted as criminal. 

Where, then, are the few eccentric people gone 
to? Have they sailed to some golden island in 
the Indian seas? Are they there rejoicing in 
pea-green coats of crimson—you know what I 
mean—and gamboge-colored umbrellas, and sit- 
ting cross-legged on garden-walls, or standing on 
one leg, as steeple signs, after their willful way ? 
No; vessel was seized as contraband. They 
never got there. Well, if the secret must out, 
we will tell you where they are—altogether noisy, 
but remonstrating, in a certain large, or, as they 
would say in advertisement, palatial establish- 
ment over in Bedlam. The world, irritated at 
their peculiarities, and, like all majorities, per- 
secuting when in power, caught them and coop- 
ed them there. ‘here they plan their balloon- 
ships, and discover their elixirs of life, and their 
steam and hydraulic bootjacks, and indulge in 
all their eccentric little pecularities, murder and 
areon being against the rules. The fact is, these 
clever, eccentric people—“‘ great wits to mzdness 
sure are near allied"—were always rather warped 
in the brain; but a crazy world bore with it for 
a longtime. This generation has taken to more 
violent methods of repression. Goldsmith would 
not be allowed to run into debt for peach-blossom 
coats now; and if Dr. Johnson was to save up 
orange-peel, and count the paving-stones as he 
walked down Bolt Court now, there would very, 
soon bea bolt shot athim. It is almost danger- 
ous to be original in a book now; and that ac- 
counts for several books lately written. The 
time will come when some intellectual despot 
will reign, and will every moming telegraph 
what every one is to say and think at every din- 
ner-party that day celebrated ; and a guillotine 
will be erected for any person who dares utter 
any opinion not yet in print. 





WORKING TO ADVANTAGE. 


ACA part of the art of life consists in 
the skill with which a man will do, in the 
right time and in the right way, what he has to 
do. Ar maa should eobeok an) cain Hinarelt 40 
seize the passing moment, and to secure every ad- 
vantage of position. The knack of doing these 
things, or the art of it, comes from practice alone. 
This is an art very hard to acquire, even in that 
rudiment form which consists in going in an 
orderly thoughtful way through the business 
of the day. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
great majority of people are not brought to the 
necessity of learning this lesson for themselves. 
Most people have their hours of work rigidly 
marked out forthem. Their hours are from ten 
to four. They go forth to their work and to their 
labor until the evening. They are not intrusted 
with any power of option. ‘The clerk must be at 
his office, the schoolmaster with his pupils, the 
doctor on his rounds, the barrister in the courts 
while the judges are sitting. They are con- 
strained by a net-work of circumstance for which 
eome of them can not be sufficiently grateful. 
The whole business of life would fall out of gear 
if the steadiness of its transactions depended on 
their volitions. ‘Then there are many people, the 
fine ladies and gentlemen of the world, who do 
not obey such laws, but area law unto themselves. 
There are the students and artists and scholars 
and thinkers, who are left unfettered by precise 
lines of days and hours and seasons: they are left 
to their own need of exertion and sense of re- 
sponsibility. I often think such men are raised 
from a lower to a higher stratum of life. ‘They 
have mounted to a higher class in the great school 
of life. ‘Things are left to their honor. Theirs 
is the possession of law in freedom and of free- 
dom in law. Sometimes this liberty is used in a 
servile spirit. Men force themselves into the me- 
chanical round from which they have been lib- 
erated. They surrender themselves to inflexible 
rules. They pursue their work pertinaciously, 
losing that sense of elasticity and freedom which 
it was intended that they should possess. Such a 
man, dominated by that Lust of Finishing which 
John Wesley denounced so strongly, will not leave 
off to note some curious phenomenon—to watch a 
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sunset, to hear rare music, to listen to brilliant 
converse. He is hardly making the best use of 
things. It is a great art, while carrying on the 
work of life, to seize every means of rising be- 
yond it. 





DRY-CLEANING AND SCOURING. 


ID you, reader, if you live in civilized quar- 
ters of America, ever hear of a woman who 
washed 0 carpet? I can not conceive a more 
arduous task in the whole range of housekeep- 
ing. The State should appoint a bounty to the 
woman whose muscles and spine are equal to 
this labor. I have found two housekeepers 
who were audacious enough to try it: one who 
washed a rag-carpet in a wash-tub ; another who 
wanted to, and prudently resolved to buy a new 
one instead. But in her doubt as to the opera- 
tion she came to the 
writer for advice how 
to clean the carpet, and 
I_ sought information 
which is too hard won 
to be lost. I frankly 
confess it puts a weight 
on my breath to-think 
of any woman ever try- 
ing the work; but in a 
clever -little manual I 
find that this piece of 
thrift is frequently prac- 
ticed in Europe, and that 
a carpet well scoured 
will look nearly as well 
as new. 

Carpets may be wash- 
ed on tables or on the 
floor. In either case 
they must be taken up 
and well beaten and 
swept. Grease is taken 
out by rubbing hard soap 
on the spot, and scrub- 
bing it out with a brush 
dipped in clean cold wa- 
ter. Each spot must be 
rubbed dry with a cloth 
as it is washed. Dis- 
solve a bar of soap in 
two gallons of water by 
cutting it into the water 
and heating to a boil. 
Lay the carpet on the 
floor and tack it down, 
or have a heavy board, 
three feet wide by twelve 
feet long, laid on’ stout 
stands, or horses, and 
throw the carpet over 
that, keeping a clean 
board or sheet under- 
neath to receive the car- 
pet as it is cleansed. 
Provide brushes and any 
quantity of coarse cot- 
ton cloths, flannels, and 

. a large sponge. Take 
two pails of blood-warm 
water, put two quarts 
of the melted soap into 
one of them to scour 
the carpet with, and use 
the other for rinsing. 
Dip the brush in the 
soap-suds, and scour a 
square yard of the carpet 
at a time, using as little 
water as possible, not to 
soak it through. When 
the soap has done its 
work, rub it well out of 
the carpet with a flan- 
nel or coarse sponge, 
sucking up with these 
all the wet and dirt left 
by the brush, rinsing the 
article used-in fair wa- 
ter repeatedly. Have 
ready a pail of clean cold 
water, with enough sul- 
phuric acid or sharp vin- 
egar in it to taste sour; 
dip a clean sponge in 
this, squeeze and rub it 
well into the spot just 
cleansed. Afterward 
wipe dry with coarse 
cloths, rinsing and hang- 
ing them where they will 
be dry when the next 
yard is washed. Finish 
yard after yard in this 
way, rubbing each clean 
and dry as yougo. Keep 
a good fire in the room 
to dry the carpet thor- 
oughly. If scoured on a frame, nail the carpet 
against the side of a house in the sun to dry. 
This is a tedious but thorough process. Hearth- 
rugs may be cleaned in the same way, beating 
and brushing them well, and tacking on a large 
board before washing. Scrub one-sixth of it at 
a time, unless you are expeditious, and dry well 
with an old sheet. The secret of having carpets 
look well is to wash and rinse them thoroughly, 
without soaking them through. Ingrain, tapes- 
try, Brussels, and Turkish carpets are all cleaned 
jn this way. Good authorities recommend a 
ten-eupful of ox-gall to a pail of suds for scrub- 
bing carpets, rinsing with fair water. 

Old tapestry is cleaned on the wall, beginning 
at the top. Melt a bar of good common soap in 
a gallon of water, and put one quart of it ina 
gallon of cold water. A clothes-brush of fine 
broom straw or long bristles is best to dust with; 
fi soft brush, piece of wash-leather, some flan- 
pels, and dry sheets are also needed. Brush all 











dust from the tapestry first, cleaning the corners 
well. Dip a flannel in the snds, squeeze it slight- 
ly, rub the tapestry to a lather, and brush well 
with a soft brush. Wring the flannel out of the 
soap, and rub the tapestry dry with it and wash- 
leather; lastly wiping the whole as dry as possi- 
ble with 2 sheet, as it must not be rinsed. Melt 
four ounces of tartaric acid in a pint of boiling 
water, and add it to two gallons of clean water. 
Squeeze a clean sponge in this acid, and rub it 
well into the place just cleaned and dried; then 
finish with the dry sheet at once before going to 
the next yard of surface. Renew the suds and 
rinsing-water frequently, as well as the towels, 
flannels, etc., for every thing must be used clean. 
A good fire should be kept in the room when 
tapestry is cleaned. When dry, rub a lump of 
pipe-clay well into it, and brush it out with a 
good clothes-brush. This takes the soap out 


and brightens the colors. Worsted-work may 
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One gallon is enough for each curtain width. 
Next roll the curtains in half-dry sheets to damp 
them; take them out; brush and rub them; 
then iron, with a damp cloth laid over them, and 
they will look like new. 

To clean table-covers of cotton and worsted, 
silk and worsted, or printed cloth, proceed in 
this way: Dissolve one bar of the best mottled 
soap in four gallons of scalding water, with one 
pound of pearlash in it. Have three tubs ready, 
and put in the first one pail of cold water and 
three gallons of soap liquor; in the second, one 
pail of cold water and two gallons of soap liquor; 
and in the third, two pails of cold water and one 
gallon of soap liquor. In another tub have six 
pails of cold water, with a table-spoonful of the 
oil of vitriol in it, If the cover is cotton and 
worsted, wash and wring it through the three 
soap-waters; rinse it five minutes in the vitriol 
tub, and wring out of cold, clear water; fold it 
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be cleaned in this way. Worsted rep sofas, and 
worsted furniture of any kind, is freshened: by 
dusting damp Indian-meal over them, and rub- 
bing off with a stiff brush. Dry bran is ‘said 
to answer the same purpose, or very light, dry 
snow, not suffered to melt on the surface. A 
large sheet should be spread under each piece 
of furniture as it is cleaned to catch the falling 
litter. 

Silk and cotton or silk and worsted damask, 
terry, or brocatelle curtains, are cleaned over a 
board by scrubbing with half a gallon of cam- 
phene and brush, first dipping the curtain into 
the camphene, then cleaning on the wrong side, 
and lastly on the right. Dip it again in the cam- 
phene just used, and rinse in the same amount 
of fresh camphene. Let it drain a minute, then 
wipe it off with a linen or cotton sheet till all the 
moisture possible is absorbed, and brush it with 
a dry brush of soft hair, Hang them in the air 
a few hours to take away the smell of camphene. 


up smoothly to drain, and hang it to dry with- 
out wringing. 

For the silk and worsted cover use three soap- 
waters, rub it well, and, instead of the vitriol, 
put a pound of common salt in two pails of wa- 
ter, and work the cloth well in this. _ Rinse it in 
two cold waters after the salted one, and hang it 
to dry in a warm room. 

A printed cloth wash through three soap li- 
quors ; if one has a variety of table-cloths of dif- 
ferent mixtures, they may be put through the 
same suds in the order given in these directions, 
using different rinses foreach. Give the printed 
cloth, after the last soap liquor, two cold waters, 
with a table-spoonful of vitriol in each; after 
these, a cold, clear water. Fold and drain it, and 
dry quickly in a warm room, or the colors will run 
into one another. ‘To press table-cloths, lay them 
under a damp sheet, and iron with a heavy iron. 

Flannel goods, knit zephyr worsted, or sum- 
mer blankets—indeed, any kind of woolen goods, 
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may be washed without shrinking. But to do 
this only the soap-powders of different manufac- 
turers should be used. ‘The alkali of common 
soap will shrink them, and render them harsh in 
texture. One pound of good soap-powder will go 
as farastwo poundsof soap. Makeas hota suds 
as the hands can bear, or hotter still, and beat 
the goods gently on aclean, smooth board, with 
one end in the tub or pail of suds, using a round 
club or perforated paddle for the purpose. Rinse 
in hot water, wringing well, pull them out 
straight, and hang to dry in a warm room near 
the fire. It is well to lay clean white mosquito- 
netting over them to keep flies and dust off. The 
sooner such work dries the better, and it will 


‘feel soft and lively to the touch as when new. 


Zephyr should be pressed or squeezed, not rubbed 
or wrung, and soap must not be applied directly 
to any wool fabrics. 

Scarlet flannel should be soaked in cold hard 
water before making, 
and hung up to drain 
and dry without any 
squeezing or handling in © 
the water. After this it 
will not shrink in wash- 
ing. Fill a tub from the 
pump, place the flannel 
in it, and take out as 
soon as it sinks to the 
bottom. It does not lose 
the appearance of new 
flanne: when dry. ‘To 
wash it when soiled, 
mix a handful of flour 
in a quart of cold water, 
and boil ten minutes. 
Add this to the warm 
suds, and wash the flan- 
nel gently; rinse it in 
three or four warm wa- 
ters, and the brightest 
scarlet will never lose 
its color. Soft soap or 
olive soap should be 
used for woolen goods 
in preference to bar 


"To 
‘o take oil out of a 
Carpet, as soon as it is 
spilled put on plenty of 
white flour or whiting, 
to absorb the oil and 
keep it from spreading. 
If the oil is near a seam, 
Tip it, so that the spot 
will not spread, and put 
whiting on the floor un- 
der the carpet. Next 
day sweep up all the 
floor above and under 
the carpet with a stiff 
brush, and put on plen- 
ty of fresh flour. To 
take out grease spots, 
rub them with white 
flannel dipped in raw 
spirits of turpentine. 
If they show after a 
while, rub again on both 
sides. If there are 
grease spots on the floor, 
cores thee with potter's 
clay before the t is 
laid down, oe 

It is said that Kidder- 
minster and other car- 
pets can be as well wash- 
ed at a fulling-mill as at 
a dye-house or profess- 
ed cleaner’s. The price 
for washing a large car- 
pet at a mill is from 
two dollars upward, and 
the colors are very little 
changed. Carpets in 
pale Pompadour colors 
are much better for 
washing, and the tints 
ean be delicately re- 
touched by a clever hand 
with various 
dyes and paints, 





THE SEWING- 
GIRL. 


TZ sad picture giv- 
en on this 

with the above title is 
not a creation of the 
fancy, but a too truth- 
ful sketch from real life 
—from a life which 
thousands of poor girls 
are now leading in this 
very city. How few of 
the more fortunate ever stop to think of them, or 
consider how their condition may be amelior- 
ated, This poor girl has perhaps come to the 
great city from a country home, hoping to earn 
here a livelihood for herself, and perhaps be able 
to send something to her widowed mother and 
younger sister; but though work may be plenti- 
ful, wages are so low that with the most untir- 
ing industry she can scarcely earn enongh to 
keep soul and body together. Employers are 
harsh and exacting; the landlord from whom 
she hires her garret will turn her into the street 
if she does not pay the rent the very day it falls 
due, no matter if the money he pockets is all 
she has to keep her from starving. Better 
starvation than the street; and so the landlord 
is paid, and the poor girl sits hungry and cold 
over her work, till her head drops upon the table, 
and sleep, from which it were better she should 
never awaken, leads her into the heaven of uncon- 
sciousness, 


Fesrvany 18, 1871.] 
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CHINESE RANK. 


r- is a common error to suppose that there is 
no hereditary rank in China, and that letters 
are the only ladder to rank. From very ancient 
times there have been five titles of nobility, call- 
ed Kung, Hou, Po, Tze, and Nan, correspond- 
ing to Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Bar- 
on. These titles were conferred upon relations 
of the Emperor, or upon subjects as a reward for 
distinguished merit, and were accompanied by 
grants of land. Asa general rule, the estate as- 
signed to a Kung or a Hou did not exceed one 
hundred 4 (about 88 miles) in circumference; that 
given to a Po did not exceed seventy 4 (or 23 
miles); and the lands of a Tze or a Nan were 
confined to fifty 4i (or 17 miles). Since the ac- 
cession of the present Tartar dynasty four new 
ranks have been added, called Chin wang, Chun 
wang, Pei lo, and Pei tze, all of which are held 
exclusively by members of the imperial family. 
The eldest son of the Emperor is called Tai tze, 
“the heir-apparent ;” his brothers, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest, are called Chin wang ; 
and the Benjamin of the imperial family has the 
title of Chun wang. In some cases rank is 
transmitted unchanged from father to son; in 
other cases the son of a Chin wang becomes a Pei 
Jo, the son of the Pei lo a Pei tze, and the son 
of a Pei tzes Kuag, or Duke. This is called de- 
ascending rank. Members of the imperial family 
do not descend below the rank of Duke. When 
a subject is ennobled for his services, he may 
either receive his rank to be transmitted unal- 
tered to his heir, or he may receive the ‘‘descend- 
ing rank.” Rank is not inherited by all the chil- 
dren of a nobleman; only the eldest son and his 
issne, who must be born of the lawful wife, and 
not of a concubine, can bear the family title ; but 
in default of legitimate issue of the eldest branch, 
the hereditary rank devolves upon the issue of 
the second son, and so on; or the representative 
of the elder branch, being himself childless, may 
adopt the child of either of the younger branches, 
and the child so adopted inherits the title, 

Conspicuous among the nobility of China are 
the Pa Ta Chia, or eight hereditary princely 
families, which accompanied the reigning family 
from Manchooria, and waived their claim to the 
usarped throne in its favor. ‘Their rank remains 
unchanged to all generations. 

It is said that it is impossible to buy a patent 
of nobility in China. If this be the case, it is the 
only thing which money will not buy there. It 
would be, indeed, straining at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel, were simple rank not to be ob- 
tained by purchase in a country where offices, 
conveying the highest power for weal or for woe 
ore millions, are notoriously sold to the highest 

idder. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tevpre anv Tevr.—We do not think that the Ameri- 
cans are disappointed in Nilsson, who justifies all that 
had been said in her praise. It wonld be invidious to 
attempt a comparison between Parepa Rosa, Nilsson, 
and Adelina Patti, all of whom excel in different ways, 
and are among the first living sopranos.—As the Bazar 
does not discuss politics, it can not undertake to de- 
cide who was responsible for the war in Europe, or 
the policy under which it has been carried on.—Ear. 
rings are not indispensable to the finished appearance 
of a young lady. If her ears are bored let her wear 
them if she likes; but the ear is far more beantiful 
unmarred by an ugly ecar than pierced with a sharp 
instrament for the purpose of ornament. Ear-boring 
is one of the barbarisms of the nineteenth century, 
which, we trust, fashion will not perpetuate in the 
twentieth. 

J. P, L.—Send your card to your friend on your ar- 
rival in his city.—You will have no difficulty in fasten- 
ing your ringlets with bair-pins #0 as to form achignon. 

Sovru.—We can give you no further information 
than that furnished in the “‘ Bazar Book of Decoram” 
and the “ Ugly Girl” articles. 

Ioworanc.—Owen Meredith is the nom de plume of 
Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, the son of the cele- 
brated novelist and the anthor of “Lucille.” Bayard 
and B. F. Taylor are not the same. Miss Braddon is 
the author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret” and of ‘Milly 
Darrell.” 

Coxstaxt Reanek.—A city in England is a town 
corporate which has a bishop and a cathedral church. 
Liverpool is a town. 

Mus. J. H. B.—The ‘‘ Woman in White” is for sale 
at this office, price $2. The story of ‘Milly Darrell” 
‘was concluded in Bazar No. 6, Vol. III. 

M. B. G.—It is too early to say what will be the lead- 
ing color next season. Solid colors and very small 
stripes will probably remain in vogne.—A German 
pronouncing dictionary will give you the names you 
desire more fully and accurately than we have space 
to do. 

Inpromer.—There are several homes for old ladies in 
‘New York where they have a comfortable support upon 
payment of asmallsum. You can easily ascertain the 
particulars from the institutions themselves. We can 
give no opinion as to their respective merits. 

A Boarpine-Souoot Gret.—Have your visiting cards 
written or printed with your fall Christian and sur- 
name. We are surprised that a young lady who has 
enjoyed the advantages of observation afforded in a 
‘Doarding-echoo] should ask us, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, whether she should drink from a cup with a 
spoon in it. Study the habits of those about you, 
and don’t vex us with questions which only serve to 
‘display your lack of good-breeding as well as of the 
commonest observation. 

Errvsoan.—The Roman or Etruscan gold is of a pale 
yellow color. Red gold is alloyed with copper. Both 
are fashionably worn. The favorite ear-rings have 
hoops over hoops and many pendants. 

Mus. Purney.—We are informed by an obliging cor- 
respondent, “‘ Experience,” that the best mode of re- 
newing crape is to steam it, pulling it out amoothly 
when it cockles. This makes it black and stiff again, 
though we fear the regular crinkle can not be restored, 
nor can very rusty, dingy crape be improved. 

Beanp.—We do not believe bran will hurt you, and 
all such farinaceous food is said to improve the com- 
plexion. As lemon stains extract the color, yon will 
find it impossible to remove the stain, or rather restore 
thecolor. Why not blacken the spots on your velvet ? 
All powder is injurious to the skin. 








Iuratrance.—Yon can get the goods mentioned at 
A. T. Stewart’a, One of the grisaille silks at $1 or 
$195 would make a pretty traveling dress for spring. 
Make with a polonaise and single skirt trimmed with 
bands of black corded silk. Wear a black or white 
straw gipey bonnet, with heavy black gros grain trim- 
ming and scarlet or blue poppies. The veil should be 
a yard of black net hanging etraight over the face and 
fastened to the*front of the bonnet.—The name Mar- 
garet signifies a pearl. 

Cora May.—The best way to alter your silk is to 
make a demi-trained skirt and a poetillion basque. If 
you have silk enough put narrow overlapping ruffles 
across the front. Wear without an over-skirt in the 
house, and loop this skirt to form an over-skirt above 
a black silk skirt for a stylish street suit. Piqué and 
Marseilles suits were not 60 popular last summer as 
they had been, and will only be worn to a limited ex- 
tent, At any rate, It is too early to make them witha 
view to the styles of next season. The prettiest of last 
year had two skirts and a basque trimmed with needle- 
worked ruffies, 

A Constant Sussorrsre.—From fourteen to sixteen 
yards of alpaca are required for a suit stylishly made. 
Seven yards of merino will make a trimmed suit for a 
girl of ten yearn, 

A. D. F.—The cut paper pattern of the Vest-Casague 
Sait, MMustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. III., will be the 
‘best model for your empress cloth suit. Make the 
yest of brown silk, if you prefer it, and simply hem 
the ruffiea, The price of the pattern is 2¢ nts. As 
we have repeatedly said, the bust measure is taken by 
passing a tape around the body just under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and just 
above the fullest part of the chest. 

Morirer.—Black velvet leggings are worn both by 
girls and boya. They are not to match the dress, but 
the cloak worn with them. 

Gravuarr.—Get white Swiss or organdy for your 
graduating dress, Make with two skirts trimmed with 
tucks and duchesse ingertion and lace. The waist is a 
regular poetillion basque with heart-shaped neck and 
sleeves ruffied at the elbow. 

Gaserette H.—Use the Vest-Casaqne Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL, for your brown 
empreas. Trim with silk bands of darker brown. 
The suit for spring should be black silk, with lace and 
ruffles of the same for trimming. There is nothing 
else 80 suitable for intermediate seasons when styles 
are unsettled. The dress and upper skirt of the sult 
illustrated in Bazar No. 49, or else 50, of Vol. III., will 
be your best guide. Basques with postillion back are 
universally worn by old and young ladies; round waists 
look old-fashioned, and pointed waists are more used 
for evening than day dresses. The coat-sleeve opened 
around to the elbow, and trimmed at the opening, is 
the styllah duchesse shape. Two pairs of sleeves, one 
coat-shaped the other flowing, are on many dresses, 
being sewed in together at the arm-holes, or else the 
coat-sleeves are joined to an under-waist of gray linen. 
Button-holes accompany the buttons on dress waists. 
The hem on the front of dress waists must not be 
stitched down; the buttons and holes will keep it in 
place. Sashes and belts are little worn, now that 
basques are in vogue. For the black gros grain suit 
for a lady of thirty-eight use the polonaise pattern {l- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL Trim with raffies 
and lace, or else passementerie. Velveteen bands are 
used for trimming empress cloth and other plain wool 
goods when velvet can not be afforded. Elaborately 
headed fringes are in fashion. The salior tie of bias 
silk is worn with standing collara.—The paper you 
mention {s a moet excellent one. You can obtain it by 
addresaing a letter to the title of the paper, New York 
city. 

F. W. 8.—Any small, smooth-polished reed will do 
ia lieu of the Spanish reeds, that are somewhat difficult 
to find. 

Svsrr.—Your ideas about designe for the embroidery 
on achair are very tasteful. You can have them car- 
ried ont and monograms designed at the fancy wool 
stores on Broadway. 

Janz Evex—We know nothing of the work you 
mention. We have introduced all the styles of em- 
broidery now fashionable in Europe.—We do not make 
public the names of our contributors, nor can we 
promise to accept MS, without reading it. 

Cywrnta L.—It is rather early to decide, but we 
think you will be safe in making your dresses with 
demi-train, or else to clear the ground, and trim with 
narrow ruffies. Embroidery will be much used on white 
dresses, also bunches of horizontal tucks and duchesse 
lace. Full French waists with pointed open throat, 
and fanciful postillion basques, will be made up in thin 
goods. 

Harwau.—You will find answers to many of your 
questions in the ‘‘Bazar Book of Decorum.” It is 
hard to give infallible rules for deciding these small 
questions, The usages of society are more easily 
learned from observation than precept. 

A Resric Gret.—A gray poplin or cashmere, or a 
cloth suit, is appropriate for a bride to be married in 
and wear during her wedding tour. The hat or hon- 
net should be of velvet, like the dress trimming, and 
should be worn during the ceremony. 

Manion De L,—We know of no book giving the in- 
formation you want. Our next New York Fashions 
will describe masquerade costumer. 

Frve Cuors.—The metal heele worn in the street are 
colored black. Cluny lace edging and white or colored 
embroidery are the trimmings most used on corseta, 
For information about bustles, or tonrnnres, read the 
New York Fashions of the present Number. If you 
send the money with your order to the house you men- 
tion, of conrse a single pair of gloves will be sent you. 

Cow1rs.—No, it Is not proper for a girl in her teens 
to engage herself to a man to whom her parents ob- 
ject.—Make your empress cloth with a demi-train and 
postillion basque, and trim vest and cuffs with bias 
black velvet bands, 

Exits, P.—Make your pretty striped silk with a elight- 
ly trained skirt and a postillion basque with duchesse 
sleeves. Trim with blue velvet, like the stripe, edged 
with guipure lace; or else use bias ruffies of the mate- 
rial, very narrow and overlapping. Wear with asingle 
skirt for the house, and drape over a black silk for the 
street. 

Hurey V.—The plain turban of far seal and gloves 
to match are the most stylish furs worn by gentlemen. 
Vests are worn very high, with or without collars for 
day wear, and very low for evening full dress, 

B. F. C.—Put brown paper over the tallow spots on 
your empress cloth dress, and rub an iron overit. Then 
moisten with benzine. Short snits and gored skirts 
will, we hope and believe, continue in fashion next 
summer. A gray poplin snit Is pretty for a bride's 
traveling dress to be worn in May, or else one of the 
grisaille silke sold for $1 25 a yard. 

Mas. T. G. M.—By 8 double raffle is meant a ruffle 
hemmed on each edge and gathered in the centre. 















Jane R. T.—A single band of ostrich feathers will 
trim your velvet basque stylishly. If you can afford 


it, lace with a passementerie heading is more elaborate. 


Oxprst SisTen.—It is economy to use the best brands 
of muslin for under-clothing. We have given patterns 
of all the important articles worn by your younger sis- 
ters. Bazar No. 43, Vol. III., will give you great as- 


sistance in such matters, 


A New Sussontuen.—Bazar No. 19, Vol. I1., will give 


you designs and directions for making lambrequins. 
—We have published the idea you send us about an 
under table-cloth. 


Inquimer.—It is proper to put “ Miss” on your visit- 
ing cards. If you are the eldest daughter of the fam- 


ily you can use this prefix and omit your given name. 
‘To use the initial of your middle name is not objection- 
able, but do not use initials only. 

J. R. M.—Black alpaca is an excellent material, 
though not especially stylish. You should trim it 
with pleatings of the same, or bias bands of the ma- 
terial or of corded silk of the same shade of black. 
Velvet does not 1ook well on alpaca or cashmere, and 
satin trimmings are entirely out of fashion. 

Trruv.—Tulle is the thinnest fabric you can get for 
your bridal 








unless a fine lace shawl is draped for this one occasion 
asavell. Do not wear your veit after the weddinig-day, 
even at a party given in honor of your marriage. Tulle 


trimming on yout lavender ailix will be less expensive 
than lace, and «iso very stylish. Make pleated ruches 
of the tulle doubled, or else flat pleats all runing one 
way. White crape is not so pretty for trimming, but 
colored crapes trim colored silks prettily. 








Mrs. R. T, L.—Flounces are atill the fashion—that 
is, more dresses are trimmed with them than with any 
thing else—yet bias velvet bands and bands of the ma- 
terial are preferred by many who have grown weary of 


raffies. ‘To be stylish, ruffies should be narrow and 
overlapping. 





Tue Inesriate’s Horr.— The most con- 
firmed drunkard cured by Dr. C. C. Brers’ 
remedy. Can be given without the knowledge 
of the patient. Send for circular and convince 
yourself, C. C. Brers, M.D., Box 5110, New 
York. Consultation free. Office, No, 12 East 
12th Street.—[ Com.] 


To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiat ‘TrocwEs.—[Com.] 








‘Wrronesrer’s Hrrornosrmrrs or Liue ann Sopa 
will cure Consumprion.—[Com.} 





Corvina Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-In- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the ents 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Rinptions and Blotched defigurationgon the Face, use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. _ It is invaln- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
8t., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Motedeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained. the 
same popnlarity. 
ea Send for Price-Liste. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed hy every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples rent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail eaxtly for Ten Dollars. 

R. L., WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire how to get. up elabe. Onr anewer fs, 
send for Price-List, and a Clnb form will accompany 
it, with fill directions, making a Inrge saving to con- 


enmers and remanerntive to Cinb organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


$1 & 38 VESEY STREET, 


P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
BwesExs, COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice nnd Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now rendy: Don Jaan, Fidelio, 1) Bar- 
biere, Sounambnila, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
IN CO., No, 547 Broadway. 
‘ORN, TORN, and MUTILATED MONEY.—We 
waut any quantity of mutilated 0.8. notes or 
fractional currency (not counterfeit), and will pay its 
Fort. vatur in ‘pooka, &., &c. Postage Stamps 
enme as cash; Revenue Stamps 10 per cent. discount. 
Send for catalogue, papers to 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
«nish Printing Tuk for Llarper’s Weekly'and Bazar. 























A.” STEWART & CO. 
have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO ALL THE 
DEPARTMENTS 
in their 
RETAIL STORE, 


OFFERING GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN 
EVER TO PURCHASERS, 


in order to close their present stock. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Breck AND COLORED SILKS, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABL! 
have now open a splendid stock of the Latest Cu- 
orings in Silke, adapted for 
RVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
in_ MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 

for the saine grade of goods. 
Also, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, &¢., &¢., 
Of the celebrated makers, 
“BONNET,” “TAPISSIER,” and others, 
offering the finest assortment, and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 








BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 





Extractofa letter from 


RY @ Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS ae Naat ie Ae 
Brother at Worcester, 

‘TO BE THR ONLY May, 1851: 
Tell Lea & Perrins 


that their Sance is 
=jhighly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 


or 
DISH. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Sapper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fow!, Game, &. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 





THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 


FAMILY, FROM .THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC. IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 





HOSE who are sick, or afflicted with any chronic 

aifieaity, should without delay write for Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s New Treative ; sent free to any address. R. Le- 
onidas Hamilton, M.D., P.O. Box 4952, New York. 


GAPTURED PARIS. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER OF 


Harper's Weekly 


CONTAINS 
A SPLENDID FOUR- PAGE 


~ VIEW OF PARIS, 


SHOWING 


All the PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS and 
POINTS of INTEREST in the City, 
and the FORTS and GERMAN 
LINES OF INVESTMENT, 


PRINTED SEPARATELY 
AND . 
GIVEN GRATUITOUSLY. 


THIS IS BY FAR THE BEST AND SIMPLEST 
VIEW OF PARIS YET PRO- 
DUCED ANY WHERE. 








Harper's Weekly in the best and most interesting fl- 
Instrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its Illustrations alone. Its rending-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, inatractive, entertaln- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥”. Sun, 


10 Cents 9 Number; $400 a Year. 
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BRIGGS & BRO.’S 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


Is now ready for matling. It is printed on elegant 
new tinted paper, and I1.1.cerraTen with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


and two finely executed Cotorxp Prates—epecimens 
for ali of which were grown by otrselcea the jact sea- 
son, from our own Stock of seeds. All the Drawings 
and Engravings were execnted by Artists of acknowl- 
ened taate aud ability, who have made the endject of 

foral and Vegetable representations a apecial branch 
of their business for the last eighteen years, In the 

iginality, execution, and extent of the Engravings itis 
wate and eminently superior to any other Catnlogne 
or ‘Floral Guide™ extant. 

The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pogea, and will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 
from us by mall the last season. To others for Fifteen 
Cents per copy, which ia not the value of the Cororny 
Prats. We assure our friende that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality und extent 
of Stock, 
Please send orders for Catalognes without delay. 


OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 


is now ready to eend ont. The Chromo represents 
Forty-two Varieties of the most showy and popalar 
Flowers, of natnral size and color. It is designed to 
be the Busr Prare or Frowens ever issned. Size 
19x24 inches, The retail value is at least Two Dul- 
lars; we ehall, however, farninh it to customers at 75 
cents per copy, and offer it as a Preminim upon orders 
for Seeds. Catalogne. Address 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N.Y. 





‘THE NEW WILSON 
ae Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 

any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beaaty they stand 
snrivalled ! For Srrrce- 
Ino, Hesorme, Tucame, 
Feuivo, Quilting, Oomp- 
Ino, Brvpie, Brarprma, 
Garnercno, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unercelled ! 

For particulars address 
Wilson Swing Machine Ce., 
-EVELAND, O, Or 
. Loum, Mo. 











EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode. WOODRUFF'S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $11 00. Absolutely 
withont odor. Indispensable to every family. 
A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.8. 
No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 





PHAIDPS DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutea, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mall for $1 25, 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violent paroxysma in five nefnutes, and 
effecta a speedy cure. are by main S 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beantifal ntack or 
Brown. It consista of only ome preparation. 15 centa 
by mall, Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne rect 

fladelphia, Pa, Circulars sent free. Sold by all 


Droggiste. 
THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
manda on sant ealrable terme. Ap- 
ply for Circnlara, Samples, &., to 
EMPIRE &. 0.0..." 
‘994 Bowery, N. ¥. 





HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


‘THE GIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN CBF! MAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! 4 ONILD CAN RON IT! 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKELEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Batb, Me. 


~ ‘TICKNOR’S 
Spanish Literature, 


History of Spanish Literature. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical 
Notices of Prominent Writers. By Gzorce 
Ticxxor. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00. 











‘The anthor of this standard historical work has de- 
voted the studies and labors of nearly a lifetime to its 
preparation. In point of comprehensiveners of plan, 
richneas of information, eagacity of criticism, and 
thoroughness of execution, it may claim pre-eminence 
over any similar production in the English language; 
and it Is certainly not enrpassed by the most cele- 
brated master-pieces of its kind in Continental litera- 
tore. It gives a complete survey of the origin and de- 
velopment of Spanish literatare, traces the progrese of 
intellectual cnitare in that nation, presents copions bi- 
ographical sketches of her great authors, with genial 
comments on their writings, and furnishes a variety 
of translations from the most celebrated poets. The 
style of the work in refined and classical, finished with 
exquisite prupriety, and abonnding in those subtle 
graces of expression which distingnish the pen of the 
mature scholar. No work issued from the American 
press has received warmer commendation from Eu- 
ropean critics, or has done more to diffuse and elevate 
the fame of our native literature. 





Pratisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


t27~ Haxere & Broranrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 


iscounts and premixma, urc tinserpassed, | ‘7 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
SWINDLERS and HUMBUGS were ‘‘venti- 
lated" in the Siar-Spengled Banner" for 1870. 
the “tricks and va 
tisa 








200 


If you wish to be “ posted” on 
of Swindledom, subscribe for the “Banner.” 
large 40-column illustrated paper, fall of splendid read- 
ing, Wit, Humor, snd Fun, A superb engraving, “Pr 
ONKEKS OF Ammntoa,” 13g by 2 feet in size, worth $8, 





will be mounted on a roller and sent prepaid, and the 
paper whole year, for only 75 cents. NOW’ le THE 
TIME. Only 7 cents, Specimens 6 cents. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


SESTgsssgggyyy 


TO THE WORKING CLASS. Weare now prepared toftr 
aed 

















. Persons of elther sex easily carn from 0c: to @5 per 
tvening, and a proportional sum by devoting thelr whole Mme 
to the business. Boys and girla earn nearly as much ea men. 

his notice may send their sddress, and teat the 
es, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
Feileatitiied, we willsend @1 to pay for the trouble of wating. 
Full particulars,» valuable saraple, which will do to commence 


k rn f The Peopie's Lit: Xe fon— 
due of the largest and best frnily newspapers published nan 


tentfree by mail, Reader, if you want permanent, pro&t 
work, ‘adden E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. ane 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangementa have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Coetnmes: 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Granrn To Fit any 
Fraver, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DIRRO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON RAO 
SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjnated 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKT 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT . 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING S| 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRES: 
POINTED-WAIST WAL é welt 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALK . s 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. ie 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING 8U a. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKIN 

SUIT... 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 

Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE IIOUSE DRESS. “ 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty centa 
in gold in Paria. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200, No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


the time or for the 
profital ote 




















SUIT ...No. 
4“ 
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JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to cell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feod, makes the 

lock atite on both and is full 
enard. The best and cheapest family Sew 
ng Machine in the mar Address JOHN- 
i, CLARK, & CO , Mass. ; Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Me 


\ GREAT OFFER?! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Hztremeli 
Low Prices, for Cash, during this month, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


ANKEE CLIPPER!—The Jolliest, Richest, 

Spiciest, and Best Comic Paper in America, Fill 
with droll Yarns, funny Stories, tough Jokes, &, We 
give one dozen Oroide-Gold Pens and the Ciirprg one 
Xeat for 2c. Cheapest paper in the world. Subscribe 
NOW. SpecimenSc. Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 








“BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the ervicee 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows tell how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that hie hooks 
are all published by Messrs. Haren & Brotarma, & 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to prodnce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothera, 


831 Pearl St., New York. 





wanted. Ad 


GENTS WANTED— 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHNVE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


$225 a MontH) by 











$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies, Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Spanorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUNLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to amy part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
Fats energetics et 

jonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syri lu yt, Car- 
tnage, Persia, Greece, Ma onia, aap and 

Rome. By Grozar Rawuineon, M.A., Camden Pro- 

fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 

ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Expiana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunda: 00] 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Atunet Bagnns, 
Author of ‘Notes on the Psnims,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &., &c. New Ral- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Maps and Illustrations. 





vole, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 


Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joux Stan- 
vorv Hotwr, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 60. 


BRRCHER'S MORNING AND EVRNING EXER- 
CISES. Moruing and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected fram the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lraan Anuott, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
non Testament Shadows," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


SHAK RESPEARB'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Ro.rr, 


AM, formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 00, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leotrn Brant. Edited and adapted by Pazxxe 
ciaone With 117 Illustrations, 12%mo, Cloth, 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8, C. Ausorr, Author of “The History of 
lapoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French Revolation,” 
&c. With Iustrations. Jémo, Cloth, $120. (Unt 
Jorm with Abbotts’ Wustrated Histories.) 


COMPORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Groner F. Comrorr, A.M, 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aethetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“A German Course.” 12mo, alf Leather, $3 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
‘AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. at 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Kxarousvr.-Huomerx, 
MP. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 95. 


DU CHAILLU'’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apin, 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Paur. 
Do Cuattv. With numerous Miustrations. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 76. i 


DU CHAILLUS BOOKS OF ABVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Goeita Countay.— Wit» Lirx,— 
Loer in ru Junaun—My Arinat Krxarom. 4 vole, 
uniformly bound, tn box, $7 00, 


THR UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (paseed July 18, 1879), togeth- 
er with the Act Imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirite 
and Toba and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1968), and euch other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenne as are now in effect ; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copions Analytical Index, 
and fall Sectional Nolea. Compiled by Honacs E- 
Dexserr. Svo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

ROBERTSON'S LIFR, LETTERS, ec. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresees of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Ghapel, Brighton, 1847-1858 With Portrait on 
Steel. ‘Complete In One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 560; Half Calf, $8 25, 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS, Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incnmbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 888 pages, large 18mo, Cloth, $1 60; Half 
Calf, $3 8. nee 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. ALRXANDER 
Innzs Siann, Occasional Corregy lent of “The 
Zondon Times.” With Illustrations. Svo, Paper. 

cents. 








Rreached at 


—_————_. 


Fresh Novels, 


PURLISURD HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trortore, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton," ‘‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
Instrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


TAFE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs De Mune, Anthor 
of “The Dodge Cinb,” “Cord and Creeee,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1.60; Cloth, $3 60. 


A SIREN, B: 


T. Anotrnvs Trottors, Anthor of 
“Lindisfarn 


hase,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

THR WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trottorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bnthampton,” * Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eucart, 
Author of “The Carate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Aathor of “ Mark War- 
ren," &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


WHICH I8 THR HEROINE? By Na Coz. 8y0, 
Paper, 60 cents. = 


THR VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Moerimex Corrins. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. =—_ 

ESTRLLE RUSSELL, By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





6a Harrre & Brornens will send either of the above 


worka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HLRPER'SPERIODIILS, 


ive mote delightfal travels are Printed in ne En- 
ish langua: aD 8) aally in larper's 
Fregazine ey are _ with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every le eighteen to 
eighty. Ite scientific papers, while sofficiently pro- 
foand to demand the eation of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, an 
desi ed 08 much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it cond be ff it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Urefal Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welco 
gmest. There is no monthly Magazine an Intell! 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
jagazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that {s printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 
™ ical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popa- 
lar Magazine in the world,—New England Homestead. 
‘The moet and, in ite scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our —Nation. 















The best pahiication of {ts class in America, and 60 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comperison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest culleetions 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Ite illns- 
trations are numerone and beautiful, being farnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of {ts illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power In su- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
jon, and st public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlals on public affairs are models of discussion, 


weigh! and temperate, on porting high principles in 
ane) erated tone and a chastened Ii en P 
aminer and Chronicle. 


iterary style.—Ez- 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is juet 
the agreeable, companionable, aud Interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—PAsl- 

itp paper at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won vor itself a de- 
sorved ppularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion In the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it aleo contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip The pub- 
ers sppear to have spared no labor or expense 
necesaary seks the 1 pee the most attractive Jour- 
nal that can poesil made.—Boston Saturday 
tng Gacetie, 2, 








TERMS FOR 1871. 


Magazine, One Year... 
Wrruty, One Year. 
Bazan, Que Year.. 


Taneen's Maganirn, Hanren's Weexry, and Harrer's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Brtra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be enpplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscarnxes af $4 00 each, in one remiltance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazan 
20 ceute a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnet be ompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxur or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each gest Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time {a specified, it will be understood that the 
eubscriber es to ‘in with the frat Namber of 
the current Volnme, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxs.y and Bazas commence 
with the year. When no time is epecitied, it will be 
understood that the subecriber wiehes to commence: 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the subecriber'’s address is to changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft: 
payable to the order of Haurrx & Broruxss is prefer- 
thle to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or etolen, it can be renewed withont loss to: 
the eender. 
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‘Trexe ror Apvertisine 1x Harren's Pretontoars, 


Harper's Mapazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$260; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. c 
He a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$125 per Line—each Insertion. ys 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MEN, WOMEN, 

$5 TO $10 PER DA’ « BOYS end GI 
‘ho in our new busin« to 
1 @ per day in their own localities. Pall leu- 
‘and It sent free by mail. in 


atonce. Gsonos Stimson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 
information for both sexes, especially those con- 


marriage. Address 8. R. SHAW, 
templating 181 Broadway, New York, 


need of permanent, profitable ‘work, should address 
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FACETIA. 


Why is a cab horee the 
most miserable of all 
created beings 7—Because 
his thoughts are ever on the 
rack, and his greatest joy is 
Wo-e! 


——-—_ 
‘A Crratweat Exrzoz—Too 
Jong a sermon. 
age 
There's a great love of 
home about rabbits, al- 
though they run down their 
own burrows. 


gee 
Lost—The buttons from 
a coat of paint. 


pL 
Where Fouxn—A cler- 
an, having on a certain 
occasion delivered himself 
of what is called a fine ad- 
dress, Was met by one of his 
hearers the next day, when, 
in the course of conversa- 
tion, allusion was made to 
it. The parishioner remark- 
ed that he had a book con- 
word of it, 


To this the clergyman |: 
ly asserted that the address 
was written by himself the 
week previous to its deliv- 
ery, and therefore the as- 
sertion could not be cor- 
rect. The next day he re- 
ceived a splendid copy of 
Webster's Dictionary. 





—-—— 

As we often hear of flying 
bricks, we ought not to be 
astonisbed at hearing a 
chimney fine. 


“ Are the 
on Brough! et om 
rope nds ? 
said an artist to Mrs Bhod- 
dy one aay. 
“Lord bleaa you, uo,” re- 


lied the indignant ; 
* they're fle paintin'’s od 


ictures which 
home from 


| 


8 AS LONG AS IT’S BROAD. 


H 


me 


First Wutst-Praver. “Why, Fusby, there's your Wife Dancing! Who’ 





TL 


Rea 


As 


= 


THE CARPET DANCE 


Fussy. Oh, Goodness knows! Some Member of the Humane Society, magine I” ‘ 
[she was a lovely girl twenty years ago—the good-for-nothing old wretch !—and the wife she'd b-cn to him! 


| 


ii! 


| 





CHARLIE (reading). “The Thermometer registered Twelve Degrees below Zero 


Centigrade.” 
Tom (dryly). “That is not Fahrenheit.” 
Chante (more dryly). “No, but it is very Far-i 


AN ACCOMPLISHED 
GOVERNESS. 

The following elegant 
specimen of epistolary writ- 
ing was received a few days 
since by a lady friend, who 
was desirous of employing 
A competent nurec: 


Misses t—. 

A Lady did bee telen mee 
as your ladey Ship was 
wunten too bi ghar @ nurs 
too taik kalr off smal chil- 
der, livin a shorte distinsen 
ther kuntree. maik 


mieelf Genruley 1 
None mam { can giv thic 
bes {f citie Refurince is to 
be hed. And ef yer wants 
a guverniss mi sistur hoo 

hts this is afin skolard 
ig you See and wood take 
theplais. Addriss to Catcy 
G—_— H—, 2GS8t, N.Y., 
Statin tarms. 


gt 

It is Hot strange vant 
every is down on slip- 
pery ee atics 


—_—— 

4 Dancenovs CuaRACTER 
—A man who takes life 
cheerfully. 


pe 

The careful mothers of 
Keokuk, Iowa, cushion the 
backe of their young hope. 
fuls’ heads before letting 
them go out to skate. 


gee 

My first is equality, my 
second is inferlority "and 
my whole is superiority. 
Peerless. 


eg 
Envangass.<a. — Asking 
a young lady what her ac- 
complishments are is, gen- 
erally speak: 
enough ; still, in these days, 
it might in some cases 
ou embarrasament to put 
e 


ee “Do you 
Pi 


in-cokd.”* 


EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS. 
PRIZE QUEBTIONK AND ANBWELG 
Who was Zero? 

". A Roman philosopher, who played on the fiddle 
while inventing the Thermometer. 

). State what you know of Plutarch. 

. He was King of the Infernal Regions, married 
Porcupine, and subsequently rewrote the Heathen 
Mythology. 

¢ ‘Who was Theodolite ? 
. A native of Alexandria, and a Christian histo- 


ran. 

), Give a short account of Abelard. 

. He was a solicitor who refused to 
Crusades. His was Heloise. 
both buried together. 


). How many Graces were there ? 
Nine. 


sy were 


. Mention them in order. 

"A Grace before dinner, 8 Grace after, and Grace 
Darling. That's three. Three Graces of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin. That's six. A Grace of the 
Cambridge Senate, a bad Grace, and a good Grace. 
That's nine, 

@. Row did Shakspeare make use of Niobe as a 


simile 
‘A. He said she was like a large theatre, “all tier.” 
oy When does a Raseian have a real holiday? 
- When he gets a ). 
. Who were the Nestorians? 
. They were followers of Nestor, one of the old- 
est and wieest Greeks of his 
g State what qo know of 
. They were heretics. liying in 8; 
@ Do-you remember any Vi rosin the fourth 


conta, & 
‘A. Yes, certainly, They were a party among the 
Arians, just as the V. ble-Maro-nites formed a 
distinct sect among the Maronites. 
g ‘Who was the founder of the last-named sect ? 
. P, Virgilias Maro, after whom they were called. 
g. Who was Hero? 

'. A Heroine, beloved by Neander, who wrote his 
Church History, and was t! drowned out bathing. 
(Prizes given. Examination closed.) 
—_—>—_ 


: How to Fartren away Tinz—In making omelets. 
oe, 


‘Man or THE Wortn—Gcologists and geographers. 
=e 


Fioures Cur 1x Ior.—In the graceful displays 
which youth of both sexes have lately been occu ied. 

ith making on frozen ponds, it has been remarl 
that the “Grecian Bend” has not been generally so 
remarkable as the “ Roman Fall.” 


INFANTILE LOVE-MAKING. 


Here’s a sweet, pretty picture, dedicated to all fond Mammas. Let us Hope that the dear Little Things’ 
are 


dividing. 
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's her Partner? 
T should Imagi 
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Did you ore see a chins 
ney-sw ving al 
biscked ae 

Did you ever get an om- 
nibus to st exactt ly where 


whose disposition also was 
not rather waspish ? 

Did you ever meet an al- 
derman who was a vego- 
tarian? 

Did you ever know a bab: 
that was not consid 
“the sweetest ever born,” 
and “so like” somebody or 
other to whom you can't 
discover an atom of resem- 
Dlance? 

Did you ever meet an En- 
glishman abroad who did 
not seem to think that he 
lost caste by speaking cty- 


ily? 

Did you ever challenge a 
stranger to play billiards 
without mutually asserting 
that you hadn't touched a 
cue for upward of a twelve- 
month? 

Did you ever hear a mod- 
est man propose a toast 
without regretting that it 
had not been placed in bet- 
ter hands? 
ae you ever come home 

and try to 
without any Bole hearing 
you, when the front-door 
didnot bang, and every 
stair explode as though ft 
were a fog-signal ? 


ee 
Tue onty Luast to Love 
—A “ring” fence. 


——_—>— 

A Bri witn_a New Te 
11x—William, Emperor of 
Germany. 


eee 

Young ladies had better 
be fast asleep than “fast” 
awake. 


- —S= ~ 
; ACCOMMODATING. 
News-ov. “Evening Paper! Evening Paper !—tenth Edition. Another great 
German Victory!” F 
Mons. Cuosz. “Go away vid your waper: 1 am Frenchman.” 
News-soy. ‘All Right, yer Honor, here's another, where the Germans ha’ got 


an Awful Lickin’ !” 

















Affection will last half as long as the Sweetmeats they 


AQcvoratton FBom Loxe- 
Friow.—To) 


conveniently long. His re- 
mark at su was thathe 
underet now what the 
poct meant by “ the 
garments of the night.” 
—-— 
Lanpiorp inting to the 
ratitropey i thle cary 
ing out the repairing clauses 
of your lease, Dennis? If 
you don't mend the roof you 
will be inundated ro. 
night. Go up and sev to ft 


direct), ie 

Tenant. “Ie it meseud 
th: to do such work in 
oil weather? Divil a bit 

io I go yy the te 
seater 

,ANDLOED. ell, you 

can pat up with the {ncon- 
venfence ff you like; but I 
hall compel you to do it in 
May or June.” 

NaNT.—' Barring 
presence, that's just about 
the time when I won't do 
ay thing of the sort, 
‘What! ehut out the blessed 
air of heaven from m, 
in, the pig, and the ch! 
in summer-time? It’s not 
for me to do it, there now!” 


—_+— 

Morro ror a Fasvy-Goons 
Deatrr—Now all men 
buy these presents.” 










—>— 
“«Caratvre Comrozts”"— 
Good wives, 


—>—. 

Socxn Apvios. — While 
youare living be very kind, 
generous, and do as much 


7 pop ae yon an to your re 


lations ; but leave them no- 
thing when you die, and 
you Will be eure to be mise 
ed by them, 
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¥ : 5 ‘ : i —Dre i —Grar Sirk Dress. 
Fig. 1.—Maroox Merixo Dress. Fig. 2.—Vioter Express Crotn Dress. Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dress ror Cimip Fig. 5. 
iG 5 F. jeacription see Supplement, 
For pattern and deecrinti Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. uNpER 1 YEAR OLD. For pattern and d 
Pattern wo. Vn Fgh ie. patio ONo. ¥., Fig. 18- No iv Figs. 10-18. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S WINTER DRESSES. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Feprvary 25, 1871. 





Suit for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. 
See illustration on first page. 

Dezss and over-skirt of brown cashmere. 
Trim the skirt with graduated bands of brown 
velvet ribbon, pointed at the edge, and set on 
lengthwise, about three inches apart, as shown by 
the @lustration. Cut the under edge of the over- 
skirt in points and bind them with brown velvet, 
and finish with a brown velvet belt. Drape the 
over-skirt at the sides, bind-it with brown velvet, 
and trim it with bows of brown velvet ribbon. 
Trim the waist to correspond with the skirt. 
Wide collar of fine linen, with a button-hole 
stitched scalloped edge, and a row of stitching 
half an inch from the scallops. Hair crimped 
and plaited in two three-strand braids, and tied 
just above the flowing ends with bows and ends 
of brown velvet ribbon. 


Dress for Child under 1 Year old. 
See illustration on first page. 
Turs dress is of white piqué, and is trimmed 
with ruffles, which are scelloped and button-hole 
stitched, as shown by the illustration. 





A VALENTINE. 
Tue old trad‘ uns, quaint and sweet, 
That tell o £lf and woodland Fay, 
Tell also how the gladsome birds 
Choose sweet-hearts for the year to-day: 


Not the tried partners of the joys 
That sang so blithe o’er last year's nests; 
Their little loves with summer died— 
New fancies fill their feeble breasts. 
Oh, love! no wanton bird am I, 
That only builds in leafy boughs, 
And makes a flower's brief, perfumed life 
‘The measure of his fleeting vows. 


The bird his sweet, ephemeral song 
May idly sing through sunny days ;" 
I know, ‘mid flowers or leafless bowers, 

One Valentine always. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Frsruary 25, 1871. 








UW Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety 
of Ladies? and Girls’ Skating Costumes ; Ball and 
Evening Toilettes; Walking Dresses, Sacques, 
Tight-fitting Basques,and Quilted Fackets, Kitchen 
Aprons, Children's Dresses, Berthas, Bretelles, 
Fancy Articles, ett., ete. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 126 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. : 





DRESS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


N ancient times it was the human form that 
gave shape to the dress; in modern days 
it is the dress which gives shape to the human 
form. The Greeks and Romans, from earliest 
youth exercised in the leaping, running, wres- 
tling, boxing, quoit-throwing, and riding of the 
gymnasium, became a race of muscular athletes. 
Sons and daughters of the “‘ first families” com- 
peted for prizes in the public games, preparing 
themselves for the struggle with a care that is 
- only approached in our day by the training of 
a prize-fighter for the ring or a blood-horse for 
therace. Bathing, currying—for human beings 
really scraped themselves with an instrument 
not unlike a curry-comb of our stables—and 
the anointing of their bodies alternated with 
the vigorous exercise of the gymnasium and 
the intense contest of the public games. 

Under such a regimen the human form ex- 
panded, with every muscle swelling beneath 
the sleek and elastic skin into prominence, 
each ligament tightening its grasp, and giving 
fineness to wrist, ankle, and every joint; and 
all the limbs yielding with suppleness, and ac- 
quiring their utmost flexibility, The human 
form, thus developed, had a fullness varying with 
compactness, and a grace of contour to which no 
ingenuity of art could add. No artifice of dress 
was needed; and clothing was reduced to its 
elementary purpose of a shield for modesty, or 
8 protection against the weather. A piece of 
cloth thrown over the shoulders, or wound 
loosely about the waist, with its folds left to fall 
freely, and yield to the natural configuration of 
the body, was the most graceful of all drapery ; 
for it did not conceal, but gave full expression to 
what was then a model of beauty—the external 
human structure, 

It would not be reasonable to expect that our 
men and women should strip and wrestle or race 
in public ; nor would it be a delectable sight to 
behold their withered anatomies undergoing any 
such operations; but it might be desirable for 
them to find some substitutes for the gymnasium 
and public games, whereby they might increase 
their muscular development. 

Certainly, without much strain upon natural 
modesty, the home dress at least of the young, 
both male and female, might be freed from 
much of its usual restraints, and children al- 
lowed to run, tumble, and twist, unchecked by 
waistbands of whalebone, a precocious wearing 
of breeches, pantaloons or pantalets, crino- 





lines, and starched skirts. This would be an 
obvious and effective means of developing 
youthfal muscle, and. giving vigor of body as 
well as grace of form. P 

Whatever may be the capse, whether it is 
want of exercise, improper feeding, fast living, 
or what not, our modern men and women both 
have become so meagre of muscle that they 
are obliged to resort to all kinds of artifices of 
dress to supply the deficiency. Thus the tailor 
gives the appearance of breadth to the narrow 
chests of our young beaux by a prolongation of 
the upper line of the shoulders by means of cot- 
ton, This, by-the-by, is an American inven- 
tion unknown as yet to foreign artistes, and 
gives the puny dandy of Broadway the look of 
carrying the brawny trank of a porter upon a 
pair of pipe-stems of his own. 

Women are still more indebted to the dress- 
maker for their outward contour. It needs not 
@ peep into the female boudoir to discover the 
secret of that fullness of female development 
which has come in with the fashions of the 
scanty gored dress. The shop windows of the 
street display to every curious passer the artifice 
in all its varieties of form. 

Monsieur Taurs, that profound critic of art 
and acute observer of life, has described with 
his usual incisiveness ancient and modern dress. 
Though the sharpness of his words may be some- 
what dulled by our translation, we venture 
to give them in English. He says: ‘“ Wo- 
man, by modern education and dress, has be- 
come a sort of beetle, tightened about the mid- 
riff, mounted on a pair of dry and shiny feet, 
and covered with a glistening envelope. Her 
ribbons, her hat, and crinoline have the move- 
ment and rustling sound of the antenne and 
double pair of wings. Like an insect, too, no- 
thing is seen of her face but the eyes and the 
expression. Her whole body has the restless 
activity ofa buzzing fly. The best part of her 
beauty consists of a certain nervous vivacity, 
and depends especially upon the coquettish dis- 
position of her glistening envelope, with its 
complication of brilliant details. 

“The female tunic of ancient times was, on 
the contrary, little more than aveil. The belt 
was-a simple cord tied in a simple knot below 
the breasts, and leaving them fully exposed. 
Where the tunic was fastened to the shoulder 
its breadth was no more than that of two fin- 
gers. This allowed the continuance of the 
shoulder into the arm to be freely seen, The 
arms, moreover, were full, strong, and in no 
respect like those thread-like extremities which 
hang from the sides of the modern corset. So 
soon as there is a corset there can be no longer 
@ natural body. The ancient female dress 
could be put off and on in an instant, and ap- 
peared to be little else than a sheet that the 
woman had picked up any where and wrapped 
herself in.” 


—___ 


MEDICAL SEVERITY. 


RILLAT SAVARIN, in his famous ‘‘ Phy- 

siologie du Gout,” protests against thesever- 
ity of the doctors, who, as soon as a poor fellow 
falls into their hands, compel him to give up at 
once all his pleasant habits. Physicians are, 
indeed, apt to be too rigorous in their discipline 
of the diet and regimen of their patients. More 
confidence might be advantageously placed in 
the instincts of the sick. It is seldom that they 
fancy any thing hurtful, while often their long- 
ings are indications of what is beneficial, A 
judicious physician should always have an ear 
for such promptings of nature, and he should 
not forget, as SAVARIN reminds him, that while 
painful sensations are unfavorable, agreeable 
ones dispose to the restoration of health, A 
little wine, a spoonful of coffee, or a few drops 
of a liqueur indulged in contrary to the doc- 
tor’s injunction, have often brought back a smile 
to the most deathlike face. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that the prescription 
of the physician is often counteracted by the 
disobedience of the patient, and that thus na- 
ture has an opportunity of making good its 
claims as against art. 

Medical severity in the treatment of the sick 
shows itself not only in depriving the body, but 
also the mind, of its instinctive requirements. 
How commonly the physician forbids his patient 
to read, write, or engage in any intellectual oc- 
cupation! A mental regimen, however, in ill- 
ness is as essential to the restoration of health 
as the due regulation of the physical functions. 
The mind of the sick must be diverted by some 
agreeable pursuit, or, for mere want of something 
to do, it will turn in upon itself, and engage in a 
self-torture fatal both to intellectual and phys- 
ical health. 

“*Wilt thou,” cries a sufferer, “shut up one 
who is suffering already from sickness, and hap- 
ly with no society save that of a stupid nurse, 
without any means of amusing his mind? Shall 
he have no employment but the counting the 
beats of his fevered pulse, or the stripes or the 
flowers in the paper or bed furniture, it may be, 
or figuring horrid faces from shadows, or the 
fancying landscapes in the veins of the marble 
chimney-piece, or the gazing on some portrait, 
haply, till he fancieth the eyes move, and he al- 
most shrieketh at the frightful creation of his 
own fantasy ?” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of St. Valentine. 


EAR EDGAR,—I was surprised the other 

morning early by a visit from several young 
persons of both sexes whom I very much es- 
teem, and I suppose they would hardly have 
called upon me at that hour, and for the purpose 
which I shall describe, if they also had not felt 
kindly toward me. In fact, they called so early 
that I was awakened by them; for I opened 
my eyes, and heard soft and exquisite music, 
such as I remember long and long ago in Ger- 
many, before the daybreak of the New-Year; 
such, also, as I have heard in certain moods in 
Italy, when the Pifferari came in from the Cam- 
pagna during the Christmas holidays, and play- 
ed their melancholy pipes before the shrines ; 
such, too, as I imagine on happy Christmas- 
eves in Englend, all snow and moonlight splen- 
dor, and singing of waits under the eaves, as 
Wordsworth describes, as 

I lay and listened, and presently I distin- 
guished the words of Ophelia’s song, sung in a 
fine, manly chorus in the hall below. I don’t 
know whose music it was; but it was very 
beautiful, and filled my heart with lovely visions 
and with gratitude, and then with that vague, 
indefinable, pensive longing which music in a 
serenade always inspires. Nothing so criticises 
life as fine music, It is amazing how base all 
meanness seems when you hear it. Therefore, 
perhaps, it is that love is such happiness. It is 
perfect accord—perpetual music, But while I 
still lay and remembered that it was the morn- 
ing of St. Valentine's Day, and wondered what 
choir of pious youth were thus intoning matins 
to the joyous Saint, I heard a light tap at my 
door and a low whisper: 

“* Are you awake, Mr. Bachelor?” 

It was the voice of Claude, who is always first 
in these happy fancies, and I answered: 

“* Always to you, my dear boy.” 

Then he opened the door and stepped in. 

“Is this music for me ?” asked I. 

“For you,” replied Claude, smiling. And, 
as he smiled, a German glee of good-morning 
came rising upon those same trained and melo- 
dious voices. I looked at Claude for an ex- 
planation. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Bachelor,” said he, ‘‘it is 
St. Valentine's morning; and as some of your 
friends know no one who honors the feast more, 
for you have chosen the whole other sex for 
your valentine, we have come to ask you to 
breakfast with us, and then to do something 
more, which you shall presently know.” 

“With all my heart, my dear Claude, if you 
will wait for me.” 

He went out; and while I dressed those 
voices made music in the hall. I don’t deny, 
Edgar, that I was happy. I don’t deny that I 
said to myself, ‘‘ You desertless old Bachelor, 
living upon your little income, is there a prince 
in the city who could buy the pleasure you have 
already had this morning, and that which you 
are yet to have?’ And then came a strain 
which brought a memory that smoothed every 
wrinkle out of my cheek, and restored every 
gray hair to the brown of twenty-five, and made 
me a young, cheery fellow, singing down the 
Simplon to the Isola Bella on a perfect sum- 
mer day. Such a cosmetic is morning music 
on St. Valentine's Day! There came another 
softer, sadder strain; and I recalled the friend 
of many years, who died on the last St. Valen- 
tine’s—so generous, so humorous and gentle, so 
wise and true, that over his year-old grave all 
the beatitudes should be tenderly written, and 
chiefly that blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God! And why not, since they 
make others see Him? 

When I went down I found a merry party, 
and if { had been Queen of the May I could 
not have been more warmly welcomed. 

“If there were only a Church of St. Valen- 
tine you should be Pope,” said Violet, as she 
took my hand. 

“But what does it all mean?” asked I. 

“ Breakfast,” answered Claude. 

And to breakfast we went. Of course it was 
out of the house; and such a table is not often 
seen. There was a huge silver platter of splen- 
did fruit in the centre—such as painters try to 
imagine in their fruit and flower pieces. There 
was a narrow stream or borderof odorous flowers 
running all around the table, just in front of the 
plates. There was exquisite glass and lovely 
china, and such things to eat and to drink as are 
becoming; and around the table sat such a pleas- 
ant and brilliant company that if you had seen 
them you would have been sure that they could 
sing exactly as I had heard them singing ; and, 
under the enchantment of the music, how easily 
you could have fancied that it was a feast of all 
the fairest birds that ever paired on Valentine's 
—birds that some repentant Circe had restored 
to their natural and original forms! 

When we had breakfasted, Claude rapped, 
and said: 

“*Dear Mr. Bachelor, these before you and 
around yon are your loyal subjects. In other 
years we have chosen our own valentines, but 
for this year we propose to submit to your de- 
cision, and you shall choose for us all our val- 
entines!” 

And thereupon the melodious voices sang, 
*O Richard! O mon roi!” 


What was I to do, dear Edgar? I looked 
at them more speechlessly than any modest 
orator awed into silence by the sudden cry for 
a speech. I knew them all, Claude and Is- 
abel, Violet and Guy, Romeo and Juliet, and 
all the rest, and I knew the kindly power 
which had already and forever paired these 
young friends of mine. We elders see what 
they can not. We remember when the cheeks 
that are sunken now and pale were exquisitely 
rosy round; when the eyes that are dimmed 
now and spectacled brimmed with joyous light, 
like a flower-cup with morning dew; when . 
the figure that bends and is feeble now was 
lithe and erect as a sapling, and when its move- 
ment was as graceful as the sapling swaying in 
the summer wind. But if at the feast of youth 
and beauty our older eyes see the inevitable 
doom, let us hope that they also see beneath 
it, and beyond the bare boughs of winter be- 
hold the spring blossoms. I looked into those 
bright faces, and, perhaps, into those young 
hearts, The birds already were paired. I saw 
and heard only the sheltered and singing nests. 
If I was to choose valentines, they must be of 
another kind. 

“« Begin with Claude!” they cried together. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ Master Claude, you have 
one valentine which I do not believe even the 
good Bishop’s excommunication could take 
from your heart and arms; now, then, I give 
you another, and in fidelity to her you will only 
be the more faithful to your own. I have 
watched you closely, Claude: you are generous, 
but impatient; you are very loving, but very 
petulant. Yes, I have heard even you speak to 
—even her, in a tone that I know you instantly 
regretted ; but every tone leaves its impression. 
Nothing is ever really recalled, as no tears can 
be unwept, no vows once breathed can be un- 
spoken. I give you, therefore, for your valen- 
tine—to have and to hold, to love, honor, and 
cherish, for richer for poorer, for better for 
worse, until naught can you part—Self-com- 
mand! Devote yourself to the service of that 
valentine. As the knight would hear no word 
against honor or his lady, and held that an in- 
stant’s forgetfulness was an endless infidelit;, 
80 give yourself to this mistress, who will make 
you really master of yourself. And he who con- 
quers his own spirit is greater than he that rules 
a city.” 

“ Self-command shall be my valentine,” said 
Clande, smiling; and with her help and my 
lady's, I will be uuswervingly faithful. And 
now for Isabel.” 

‘Miss Isabel, you could choose for me in 
this same way much more surely than I for you. 
But I observe what is, indeed, but natural in 
one whom every body likes, and whose good 
heart would gladly please every body—I ob- 
serve little insincerities of tone and manner, 
which foolishly but not unnaturally seem to 
many whom you would most please to argue a 
certain falsity of character. It is a manner 
which seems to solicit admiration, and yet no- 
thing is further from you. Even your smile 
seems a little artificial, So I give you Sim- 
plicity for your valentine, whose other name is 
Honesty, and clinging to whom, you will not 
seem to look or to say more than you mean. I 
do not wonder, dear Isabel, that you ladies, 
who wear other people's hair for your own, and 
whose whole external appearance is a complex 
system of ingenious pretenses, lose a little of 
your sincerity underneath. You make your per- 
sons seem to be something else than they really 
are, and the falsity strikes deeper. But, Miss 
Isabel, with you it is manner only ; and the val- 
entine I give you will cure it, Try her fora 
year.” 

“T take her for my whole life,” said the 
beautiful young woman; and she tossed me a 
rose-bud, which I have carried, as it were, in 
my heart ever since. 

‘And you, Master Guy—as clear and hon- 
est and unstable as water—is it your turn next ? 
If I were Bunyan, I should say that I give you 
for a valentine good Mistress Stick-to-the-text ; 
and bid you, as you value your life, never to 
lose sight of her, and to be as loyal to her as 
you are to Violet. What irresolution makes 
your hands so slippery that you can not cling 
to any thing you grasp long enough to turn it 
to some purpose? Your name should be Weath- 
ercock. You think that you are not made for 
this or for that, that your talents are suited to 
the thing that you are not doing. But you are 
certainly made to fail unless you persevere. 
Only knaves succeed without working; and 
there is no efficient work without constan 
give you Perseverance for your valentine, and 
she will help you to your dearer mate. Talent 
you have, and even genius; but they are only 
wind in the sail. If you haven't the rudder 
and keel and ballast, my boy, you will drift and 
drift. The artist, said a great painter, is one- 
tenth poet and nine-tenths mechanic. Draw 
your own moral, Guy, and go in peace, with 
Perseverance your valentine.” 

So it went on, my dear Edgar, until I had 
been betrayed into telling all my merry friends 
what I thought was the especial weakness of 
each, and allotting to each a virtae as a valen- 
tine. I only wish that I could practice my own 
preaching. But I fear that the clergy of the 
good Bishop Valentine are like all the rest. 
We all seo and declare the beauty of holiness: 
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but somehow we are not ourselves as beautiful 
as’we might be. And‘when I had ended my 
-lively duty, and had given a valentine to each 
one of my gracious hosts, I could not help say- 
ing to the “Dear children, I have given you 
the benediction of the bishop, and now we are 
to separate, But as Claude said that I had 
all my life taken all the fairer sex for my val- 
entine, so, as the chief of sinners present, I be- 
stow upon myself, as my valentine for the year, 
to be most zealously and constantly served, all 
the virtues together which I have singly allot- 
ted to each one of you!” 

There was a merry laugh. The sweet voices 
struck up a noble and quaint Gregorian chant 
as a nunc dimittis, We shook hands all round, 
and this year’s feast of St. Valentine was ended. 

Yours, my dear Edgar, 
An Oxp BacuEtor, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FANCY COSTUMES. 


‘pesuic masquerade balls were never popular 
in New York, and this s-7son have proved 
absolute failures. Costamers say their occupa- 
tion would be gone were it not that private the- 
atricals, pantomime parties, tableaux, charades, 
and fancy dress parties are extremely fashion- 
able. A director with some knowledge of the- 
atrical matters is necessary at parties where 
scenes from Dickens are rehearsed, or Rip Van 
Winkle or Humpty Dumpty appear; but domi- 
noes and fancy costumes are frequently prepared 
at home by the wearers; and it is for these that 
we provide some hints. 

‘The handsomest dominoes are of pale blue, 
pink, lavender, or white satin with a border of 
swan’s-down or blonde lace for trimming. A 
new fancy is to wear over the domino a loose- 
sleeved mantle, cut like an ample paletot, deeply 
pointed on each side, with long flowing sleeves 
and a hood. This domino may be cut from the 
pattern of the gored wrapper illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV., dispensing with the fullness 
added below the waist in the back. It has no 
sleeves, as those in the mantle are sufficient. 
It may be belted, but is more graceful and less 
liable to crush the ball dress beneath it when 
worn loose and flowing. Buttons and button- 
holes fasten the entire front, and the skirt should 
be long enough to conceal the dress under it. 
Costumers charge $25 an evening for the use of 
such a domino made of lavender, rose, or black 
satin, the mantle and skirt edged with lace or 
swan's-down. Dominoes made in this way are 
not so clumsy and ungraceful as the full, old- 
fashioned garment, gathered to a yoke. ‘I'he last 

lam is a good one, however, when the skirt of a 
aes is used for a domino, and it is desirable to 
cut it as little as possible. A long-trained gored 
skirt of white, black, or any quiet color, will an- 
swer. A deep yoke is fitted half-way down the 
body, and a gored skirt, with openings in the side 
seams for the arms, is pleated to the yoke, leav- 
ing the front plain and the back quite full. Domi- 
noes for gentlemen are made in the way just de- 
scribed. Black silk or alpaca, without trimming, 
is the material. 

Silk or satin masks cost 75 cents when plain ; 
with a silk frill added, to conceal the mouth and 
chin, they are $1; with a fall of black or 
white lace inwrought with gilt they cost $1 50. 
Ladies usually select a plain mask of the color 
of the domino, and add a fall of lace. 

Peasant characters are exceedingly popular 
this season. These require coarse fabrics, and 
are inexpensively gotten up. Gay, large-figured 
chintzes bought of the upholsterer, coarse 
serges, and cheap wool stuffs make up bright 
and attractive costumes, that retain their fresh- 
ness long enough, as they must of necessity be 
worn but a few times, ‘Ihe nursery favorites, 
Old Mother Hubbard and Goody Two Shoes, 
appear at every masquerade, brigands and 
Zouaves are arrayed in petticoats, and the char- 
acters that figure in the European war meet in 
the merry dance. Sad-eyed sisters of the Red 
Cross promenade with dashing soldiers who 
wear the Prussian cap, and are announced as 
Uhlans; Fritz and Gretchen, counterparts of 
the German emigrants that one sees occasion- 
ally in the streets, are favorite characters; and 
some courageous girl dons the dress of the once 
popular vivandiére, and flourishes the French 
tricolor. 

One of the prettiest peasant costumes repre- 
sents a spinning-girl. ‘The short full skirt and 
low, square-necked sleeveless bodice are of broad- 
striped chints or cambric, in buff stripes, altern- 
ating with white. An apron, with bib and 
pocketa, is of black and white stripes, with a 
border sewed on of a chintz stripe representing 
field and flax flowers, White lace tucker in the 
square neck, and short puffed sleeves of white 
muslin. Broad-brimmed straw hat, with flow- 
ers in front, and long loops of blue ribbon hang- 
ing beneath the brim on each side. A distatf 
in her hand is decorated with blue ribbons and a 
bunch of field flowers. Clocked stockings and 
square-toed high-heeled slippers, with large 
buckles, 

The German peasant girl, Gretchen, is best 
represented by a fair-haired girl, whose long 
tresses should be braided and wound flatly about 
her head, or else tied with ribbon and left hang- 
ing. Her dress is a full round skirt of brown or 
crimson serge reaching nearly to the ankle, an 
under-waist of white muslin, very full, gathered 
to a belt, the neck cut half high and round, and 

held by a drawing-string, full straight sleeves 
gathered to a band at the elbow; over this is a 
it waist like the skirt. A bright blue cam- 
ric apron of two straight widths, almost as long 
as the dress, is gathered to a belt at the waist. 

Scarlet and blue striped stockings, Low black 
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shoes, with broad, flat heels. A close-fitting 
cap or bonnet with cape is worn on the head, and 

erchief of bright color is folded around the 
neck, 

Maud Muller, the hay-maker, wears a short 
skirt of pink cambric, with blouse-waist and 
apron of white muslin. Knots of black velvet 
ribbon with white daisies in the centre are on 
her shoulders, and on the pockets of her apron. 
Broad straw flat, with velvet and daisies clus- 
tered in the centre of the crown. A tiny rake, 
wrapped with pink ribbon, is strapped over her 
shoulder. 

The Brigand—a dashing costume copied from 
the opera—is a skirt of scarlet satin, quite short, 
and arranged in a panier puft behind. Many 
rows of gilt galloon, with pendent acorns, sur- 
roand the skirt. A jaunty little military jacket 
of black velvet, nearly covered with gilt passe- 
menterie, is merely a short tight basque with the 
skirt cat in squares, and the front open and 
filled with white lace rutfles. This is an ex- 
pensive dress, as some of the gilt passementerie 
is @3 a yard. Brigand hat of black velvet, with 
narrow rolling brim, high sloping crown, and 
long black and scarlet plumes. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings and high scarlet boots, fringed with 
gilt at the ankles, and fastened by gilt buttons. 

A pretty costume, prepared for a young girl 
of fifteen, is called the Union Flag. It is made 
of plush. The low pointed bodice and the upper 
part of the short skirt are light blue plush, dotted 
with silver stars. ‘The skirt is filled out to the 
proper length by lengthwise stripes of red and 
white plush about three inches wide. Narrow 
silver galloon is sewed between the stripes to 
conceal the seams. A scarf passing over the left 
shoulder, crossed on the left side, and hanging 
low on the skirt, is of three stripes of plush— 
red, white and blue—joined by silver braid, and 
finished at the ends with silver fringe. A liber- 
ty cap has a pointed band of bine plush, dotted 
with silver stars, and a hanging point of red and 
white stripes, and a silver tassel. Flesh-colored 
silk stockings, strapped with red and blue rib- 
bon. ‘The costumer’s charge was $10 for the 
privilege of wearing this dress first. 

The loveliest fancy dress quoted from abroad 
is a flower costume. This is simply an ordinary 
evening dress with demi-trained skirt, made up 
entirely of ruches of shaded silk, alternately 
mauve and violet, sewed on a tarlatan founda- 
tion. The ruches are very full, notched on the 
edges, and caught up between the pleats to look 
like flower petals, To soften all this is an over- 
skirt of violet tulle, with long slender vines of the 
dark green leaves of the violet looping the skirt 
on the hips, and trailing behind for a sash. The 
dress looked like a huge bouquet of Parmesan 
violets, 

Aqua—water—is represented by white gauze 
skirts over green grenadine. Tiny gold-fish, cut 
out of gold-leaf, are seen beneath the white ganze. 
Sea-weed, grasses, and water-lilies trim the cor- 
sage, and form a coiffure for the long, flowing 
blonde hair. Jewelry of red and white branches 
of imitation coral accompany this dress. 

A gay dress represents the Princess Carnival. 
The skirt of white satin has a pointed border of 
different colors, trimmed with gilt galloon. The 
over-skirt, in imitation, of gold cloth, is dotted 
with tiny points of every color of the rainbow. 
The corsage is like the upper skirt. Powdered 
wig and three-cornered hat. Haidee is a rich 
Oriental costame for a brunette, Scarlet vel- 
vet skirt and basque, covered with tinkling gold- 
en pieces, like coin, describes the suit. Long, 
hanging black hair, with a gilt netted coiffure. 
Pierrette is a jaunty little dress of white cash- 
mere, covered with knots and bows of red ribbon. 

‘The Marie Antoinette, Marie Stuart, and other 
historical costumes, so much copied last winter, 
seem to have lost favor. Fanciful national cos- 
tumes, the Roman, Moorish, and other gorgeous 
Oriental dresses, are still popular. 

Kitty Puss—representing a white cat—is a 
pretty dress for a little girl with light hair. A 
white merino or delaine frock, with short skirt 
and low-necked basque, is trimmed with rows of 
swan's-down. White slippers, with swan’s-down 
around the top. Flowing crimped hair, and a lit- 
tle swan’s-down or cony turban with an imita- 
tion of a cat's head on the front. The child car- 
ries a wand over her shoulder, with three mice 
hanging from it. 

A nt dress for a girl of ten years is of 
blue and white striped calico, with solid blue 
over-skirt looped at the sides, and a low blue 
bodice, with white chemisette appearing above 
it, and full white sleeves. Bib-apron of yellow 
linen, bordered with blue. Lace head-dress. 
Scarlet stockings. Patent-leather shoes with gilt 
buckles. A willow basket filled with eggs and 
fruit is carried on the arm. 

Spring is a showy costume for a girl. Sky 
blue silk skirt, ornamented with swallows cut of 
black velvet. Blue ganze skirt, studded with 
gilt batterflies and looped with pink roses. Low 
blue bodice, with white daisies for trimming. 

‘The Folly dress, made up of stripes of all col- 
ors and little tinkling bells, fairy and cherub 
dresses, and the shepherdess costumes, described 
in former papera, are still seen. 
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PERSONAL. 


Iw the recent death of Dr. Gzoras T. ELtioT?, 
of this city, scienee not less than society has 
lost one of its most brilliant members. Ere he 
bad rounded the fullness of manhood he had 
achieved a reputation not surpassed by that of 
any member of the medical profession in this 
country. He was a man of notably fine and gra- 
cious presence, of refined, manly, winning ad- 
dreas ; and whithersoever he went, or with whom- 
soever associated, ever won favor and regard. A 
skillfal physician, a learned professor, a quiet, 
amiable, cultured gentleman—his memory wil 
be kept in very precious remembrance by those 


who knew esteemed him for the excellence 


of his professional and the purity of his personal 

character. 

—Late advices from Europe state that Lours 
Kossvrs is lying ot the point of death in Turin, 
Italy. What a history has been his! He is now 
seventy-nine years ofage. Before he was thirty 
he had made himself famous in the public affairs 
of Hungary. He was a fine linguist, having, be- 
fore he left college, acquired fluency in the 

ar, Slovak, German, French, and Latin tongues. 
rom 1881 to 1851 he was constantly occupied in 
ublic life,and was an active and turbulent leader. 
In 1651 his extradition was demanded by Austria 
and Russia, but through the friendly interven- 
tion of the United States and England he was 
allowed to come to this country. ‘Sis progress 
through the Northern States was an ovation. 

In Washington a banquet was given him by the 

members of both Houses of Congress, at which 

he was addressed, among others, by DaNizL 

W SESTER: and ite caas, His ators to ob- 

in uniary aid for Hungary, howevcr, re- 

ceived a intal blow by the coup d'état of Lovra 
NaPoLeon, the news of which arrived about a 
fortnight after his landing, destroying all hopes 
for a epeedy regeneration of Euzopc. And now 
the poor old man, disappointed in all thc hopes 
and aspirations of his youth, to his long 
home with few, indeed, <o do hiin reverence! 

—Parties being especially the rage during the 
present month—i.e., up to the time when our an- 
nual heavy grief commences (Ash-Wednesday, 
Februai anniversary of the birth of G. W.)— 
it would be well for young people of mirthful 
proclivstics to remember theese lines, written by 

t fine Vermont moralist, Jonw G. Saxx: 

“In going to just mind what you're at— 
Beware oot rear tend and take care ae your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother 
Has an ache in the one and a brick ‘in the other.” 
—King Amapevs has by a royal decree made 

the widow of General Prim a Duchess, and her 

son, Don Juan Prm, Duke of Castillejos. 

—The lady correspondents of the press in 
Washington are becoming an established and im- 

ortant institution, anda very well paid one too. 

rs. Many CLEMMER Ames, for example, who 
writes so cleverly for the Js dent and Brook- 
lyn Union, is pafd a salary of $5000 per annum, 
which is more, we suspect, than is a to any 
man correspondent or writer in Washin; 

Mrs. Harner Prescotr Sporrorp is paid for 

correspondence $3000 a year, and writes articles 

for papers and magazines besides. Miss SNEAD 

C isa Grundy’’) sends very pleasant and racy 

letters to the World for $1200 a ycar, and writes 

to the Springfield Republican, Louisville Journal, 
and Baltimore Saturday Niyht, for which she is 
paid I: sums of gold. Mrs. ‘Grace Green- 
wood” Lippixcort has written considerably this 
winter for the for which, of course, she 
obtains her own price. Mrs. Mania A. STET- 
son, of Boston, sends lively letters to the Bos- 
ton Watchman and Reflector, and to some paper 
printed in many millions out West— Kansas 
or some such country as that. Another clever 
and very industrious correspondent {fs “Olivia” 

(Mrs. Buroes), of the Philadelphia Press. Her 

etters are among the best sent from the capital. 

Probably one reason why these lady correspond- 
ents are so well compensated is, that aside from 
their ability, they attend very closely to their 
duties, do not pervade places where much Bour- 
bon, late night, and bad cigar are consumed, and 
do not indulge in ‘sinful games.” 

—It is gazetted from abroad that Worrs, the 
noted man-milliner of Paris, proposes to abide 
in New York, which, he estimates, affords a more 
promising field for bis compositions than any 
other city in the universe: 


“Worth makes the (wo)man, and want of it the fel- 


Ww 
The rest fs all but leather, or some other equal: 
desirable and durable material for foot gear. 


Or words to that effect. 


—Péere (‘‘Perry,’’ as a man of levity near us 
pronounces it) Hyacintar is understood to be 
makin; 


arrangements to revisit this country 

some time during the present year, for what spe- 

lal purpose is not mentioned—probably to lec- 
ure. 


—The Rev. Dr. Pusey, canon of Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he resides, has been very ill, and at 
his Scevent -one) his friends feel great anxiety 
about him. only son is nearly atone-deaf, and 
sadlycrippled. Thecareerof Dr. Pusey has been 
quite remarkable. After graduating with high 
honors at Christchureh, he was, at the age of 
twenty - eight, sppolnted Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University, a post to which is 
attached a canonry at Christchurch. He was 
one of the earlicst and most constant contribu- 
tors to the ‘Tracts for the Times.” In 1843 he 
was suspended from preaching before the Uni- 
versity on account of a sermon on the Holy Eu- 
charist. For forty years he has been one of the 
most zealous and influential men of the highest 
of the High-Church party of England. 

—Once in a long while the name of AaKxon 
Burr comes to the surface. It was his dyin; 
wish that he might, when dead, lie at the feet o! 
his father, AARON Bore, and of his grandfather, 
JonaTHaN Epwarnps. His wish was granted, 
and a place was made for him in the college di- 
vision of the burying-ground at Princeton. For 
a number of years his grave was visited by fiun- 
dreds of travolers, yet there was nothing to mark 
It. No one of all the friends of BuRR was left 
who cared to mark the grave, until one ‘ht in 
1856, unknown to any one, a plain marble slab 
with the name of AARON BURR upon it was 
placed at the head of his grave. his fs the 

foundation for the finale of HARRIET BEECHER 

8towe’s novel of ‘The Minister's Wooing.” 
8o great was the interest in this one grave that 
in 1860 nearly one-half of the grave-stone had 
been chipped off by visitors and carried away. 
The students took up a subscription, and caused 
the erection of a wire cage about the stone, 
which has thus been preserved in its broken 
condition. It is now known that it was by a 
woman's thoughtfulness and regard for the de- 
ceased that the stone was erected. 

—JaY Cooke has endeared himself to the 
Episcopalians of Ohio by endowing a thirt: 
thousand dollar feoesorahy in Gambier Col- 
lege, and named the Rev. Dr. Bronson, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, ‘as the man to fill the chair. 

—Briona Youne is fast losing his grip. over 
the Mormons, There are now held in Salt Lake 


City regular services by the Episcopalians and 
Meth ts. Bishop Torri: is held in great 
esteem by the ple, and by many of the Mor- 


mons. The Episcopal services are well attended, 
and many of the English Mormons, originally 
Episcopalians, have been brought back to their 
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original faith. The Rev. Mr. Pearce, of the 
Methodist Church, is having great success, es- 
pecially with the Mormons from England, a large 
roportion of whom were originally of thie 
ethodist Church. The railroad, and rapid 
intercommunication with decent people of the 
East, are powerful auxiliaries in the work. 

—The scene at the marriage of Miss MOTLEY 
to Mr. SHERIDAN was a very delightful one. She 
was attired in white satin, with unusually rich 
Brussels lace vell and double flounces. Five 
bridemaids ig pink silk dresses, with over-skirta 
of white sil grenadine trimmed with whlte 
silk fringe, and tiny bonnets of white tulle with 
pink roses and tulle veils, attended the bride: 

iss HELEN SHERIDAN, sister of the bridegroom; 
Mise Susan Morey, sister of the bride; Miss 
Russe.t Stureis; together with a very juve- 
nile bridemaid, the Hon. Marcia BAMPEYLDE, 
grandchild of Mrs. Sazripan, and the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Pottmorg; and Miss CaR- 
Lotta Norton, grand-daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. The service was performed in the 
village church at Frampton, which is rich in 
historic interest, having been erected during the 
reign of Epwarp III., and contains memorial 
windows, etc., etc., in remembrance of various 
members of the SHzRipan family and their an- 
cestors, 

—Michigan has several prominent men in pub- 
lic life who have been the artificers of their own 
fortunes. One of its Judges in the United States 
Court was a few years ago an infirm schoolmas- 
ter in the then Foung. city of Grand Rapids. 
About the same fime two men were next-door 
neighbors in Detroit, one keeping a dry-goods 
store, and the other a boot and shoe store. The 
latter is now Governor BaLpwin, the former 
United States Senator CHanpLeR. A later in- 
stance Is that of a young man born of poor but 
honest parents in Mackinaw, with absolutely no 
school to go to, who emigrated to Grand Haven, 
went into business, and is now United States 
Senator elect, Taomas W. Ferry. 

—Mrs. Catia BuRLEIGH is having quite a suc- 
cess this winter with her lecture on “ Houses 
and Homes."” It was her happiness to fill Ply- 
moath Church with listeners to it, and to have 
had in Boston, Syracuse, and other ‘‘ head” cen- 
tres of equal prominence, audiences composed 
of the beauty, brain, and bullion of their several 
propinquities. 

—Rev. Lyman Assort has been selected as 
editor of the new illustrated weekly paper to be 
published by the American Tract Soviet . AB- 
BoTT is a pretty good name to Place at the head 
of any literary project in this country. To a 
high degree the A.’s have the knack of the pen. 

—The beautiful residence of M. GoupiL, the 
picture-dealer, at Bougival, inside the German 

Ines, has been destroyed by the fire from the 
forte. It contained many remarkable works of 
art. M. Gouri wrote to the Crown Prince, 
begging him to save the pictures (mostly Gz- 
nous), and they were removed to Versailles, 

—It is understood to be a source of general 
grief to the modern Greek to know that the 
ones King of Greece is addicted to croquet; but 

‘is medical advisers have ordered him to abandon 
it om account of the danger of cerebral excite- 
ment. 

righting Jon Hooxer,” as he is known 
to this people, bas been interviewed by that 
bright newspaper gentleman, Doxn Pratt, who 
says he is having a calm, sunny afternoon to his 
turbulent life, and is well, fat, hearty, and cheer- 
ful. Heisa gue looking: old soldier still, with 
the bearing of Mars, with an eye at once kindly 
and severe—if you understand that. “I do,” 
says D. Pratt; “at least, I know what I am drir- 
ing at. Jog HooxeRr was as sweet and gentle as 
& woman, and as brave—well, as brave as Bos 
Scugncx, or Old MrLroy. We generally say a 
lion; but I like the two I have seen tried better 
than the king of the beasts that I suspect is a 
humbug, as all recognized notorietics are. The 
repntay on that tells is a caricature, precisely as 
ali successful popular portraits are. General 
HOoogER was as capable as he was handsome, and 
that is saying much. May his life be as happ' 
from, this out as heretofore it has been ue 
ous. 

—Of the prominent French artists of the time 
Meissonnizr Is in the Commissary Department, 
with the rank of Colonel. Gustave Dorg is in 
the Paris Garde Mobile, and in his leisure mo- 
ments occupics himself with sketches for his 
new allegorical picture of the siege of Paris. 
Rosa Bonneor Is residing quietly at her home 
at Fontainebleau. Duvat, the historical paint- 
er, is adjoint to the mayor of one of the Paris 
arrondissements. GonpeEz, the youn sculptor, 
has been taken prisoner by the Prussians. Ca- 
BANEL is in the Zouaves. Many other painters 
of eminence are serving in the National Guard, 
Paris. GzROME, PERRAULT, SCHLESINGER, Gu- 
DIN, and Yvon, are in London. The latter has 
realized a considerable sum for an allegorical 
picture for A. T. Stewart. GEerRome is in deli- 
cate health. 

—The “ happy day” for the Marquis of Lorre 
has been fixed for the 2lst of March, when the 
Princess Lovise will become ‘Mrs. Lonng.’? 
The 21st of March, by the same token, is the anni- 
versary of the day on which Cranmer, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, was burned for heresy, at Ox- 
ford. Ut is also the day on which was born St. 
Benedict, founder (a.D. 529) of the order of Bea- 
edictines. 

—Naughty persons in Rio Janeiro cheated 
Carotta Parti out of $700 in one evening by 
means of spurious tickets. 

—M. JeRoME Patterson Bonaparte (our 
BonaPaRTE), grandson of the ex-King of West- 

halia, was recently serving on the outposts of 
Bourbevole, among the defenders of Paris. Cu- 
riously enough he is the only Bonaparte left in 
France to fight against the invader up to the 
last moment of surrender. 

—A gentleman from Cleveland was talking 
recently with the president of one of our city 
banks—a man proverbial for kindncsses to the 
poor and the surrowing—when a letter was hand- 
ed to him. He read it, and said, ‘There is a 
very valuable letter, with donations for a noble 
purpose.”’ It was a note from Joun Jacos As- 
Tor, inclosing two checks for $1000 each, one 
from his father, the other from himeelf, for the 
purchase of a ‘‘lodging-house for girls’ in the 
city. Mrs, Wm. B. AsTor supports an orphan 
asylum out of her own purse at Red Hook, on 
the Hudson. and Mrs. Joun Jacop Aston is 
well known for her active participation in many 
of our city charities, especially those under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, of which she 
ia a member. 
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Lambrequin for Lamp. 


Lauprequins of this kind are arranged, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, on hanging or other lamps, to soften 
the light and render it agreeable to the eye. The original is 
made of several thicknesses of greén crape, embroidered with 
appliqué figures of green silk, ‘Io make the lambrequin a four- 
fold piece of crape seven inches wide, of the requisite length, is 
needed. Cover the outside of the piece to within three-fifths 
of an inch from the top with green silk, to which the design 
given by Fig. 82, Supplement, must pgeviously have been trans- 
ferred. Work the embroidery, as shown by the illustration, 
with green silk twist in diagonal half-polka stitch; work the 
under edge in button-hole stitch, and cut away the material 
along the outlines of the design figures (see illustration). ‘Trim 
the points of the 
lambrequin with 
tatted ~ scallops 
worked with 
green silk twist, 
as shown _ by 
the illustration. 
Each seallop 
counts 1 ds.(dou- 
ble stitch), 1 p. 
(picot), 2 ds., 1 
p., twice altern- 
ately 1 ds., 1 p., ; 
then 2 ds., 1 p., 
ids. Close these 
stitches ina ring, 
leaving _ three- 
tenths of an inch 
interval between 
thé ends, The 
following  scal- 
lops are worked 
in the same man- 
ner, but instead 
of forming the 
first p. of a scal- 
lop, fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding scal- 
lop. Hem the ends one-fifth 
of an inch wide ; hem the up- 
per side a fifth of an inch 
wide, at the same time in- 
serting a piece of wire; form 
a hook and an eye with the 
ends of the wire, by means 
of which the lambrequin is 
fastened to the lamp. Fas- 
ten a hook and eye to the bot- 
tom of the cross-wise edges 
for closing the lambrequin. 
‘The same lambrequin, with a 
little variation of shape, may 
be adjusted to brackets and 
other articles, 





Frock ror Boy From 6 To 8 
Years op. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
patterno. XIX, Figs, 01-53. 7 ; 


Walking Suits for Girls from 8 to 14 Years old, 
Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 117. 

Fig. 1.—Darx Green Mertyo Wavkinc Suit ror Girt 
FRoM 12 To 14 Years ovv. The skirt and half-fitting basque, 
which is draped at the sides, are trimmed with ruffles of the ma- 
terial. Gray felt hat, trimmed with a gauze veil of the same 
color and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Wacxrve Suit ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 Years ou, 
Dress of maroon merino. The skirt and over-skirt are cut in 
scallops, and bound with maroon gros grain. The sacque is of 


Brack Lace Biouse-Waiss. 
and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 36.and 








For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Figs. 48-50. 
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gray beaver cloth, and is trimmed with velvet. Black hat, 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon and éock’s feathers. r 

Fig. 3.—Wavkine Suit ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 Years op. 
Dress of steel blue merino, trimmed with side“pleated ruffles of the 
material. Paletot of black cloth, trimmed’ with bias strips of 
black gros grain and black fringe. Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
black gros grain ribbon and an ostrich feather. Cut the paletot 
from Figs. 1-4 of the Supplement. 





BORROWING TROUBLE. 


OME people—and those unfortunately not a few—live in the 
perpetual employment of borrowing trouble. They lay a life- 
long mortgage on their happiness, and occupy their time in paying 
a fancy interest, 
and a heavy one, 
for their uncom- 
fortable. loan. 
Any thing serves 
them as an occa- 
sion for making 
themselves mis- 
erable ; and their 
indulgence in 
gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the worst 
> that can befall 
becomes at last 
a trick of the 
mind, which they 
can not overcome 
if they would. 
For the mi 
gets its ‘tri 
like the body, 
and they are just 
as difficult to 
overcome. No 
illness, according 
to them, can end 
otherwise than 
fatally; no money pinch can 
be got over save by a bank- 
ruptcy, with exceptional dis- 
grace; no triyial misunder- 
standing can be healed before 
it becomes an irreconcilable 
breach. And they have always 
sorrowful convictions as to the 
present unsatisfactory state of 
your soul, and its ultimate des- 
tination is uncomfortably sure 
unless you make a complete 
change in your opini your 
actions, and your beliefs. They 
pity children and young people 
&0 much—they say, mournfully, 
Poor little things ; 
life is so hard on them! And the shrill cadence of childish laughter, 
coming in with the sunshine, and the song of birds, and the scent of 
summer flowers, does not lighten their gloomy picture, nor destroy 
their melancholy theory. 

Nothing can do that, for even the absolute present reality of joy 
is to them only a hallucination, a delusion, which must before long 
fade away into thin air; and blackened ashes, where had once been 
the glow and warmth of fire—or a fire that only seemed, and was not 
true—are the utmost they can allow as possible to mankind. Ifa 
girl is married to the man of her choice, they sigh over the disillu- 
sionment that must come, prophesying eyil things for the close of the 
day that has dawned so brightly. Others have married with just as 
high hopes and fond hearts, they say, and look where they are now! 
And they instance A and B and C, who have made notorious ship- 
of their matrimonial happiness, and speculate on the proba- 
bilities of the like unskillful pilotage in the present case. ‘They are 
generally sure of diseased blood on one side or the other; for thé 
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number of people of 
their acquaintance who 
have hereditary mad- 
ness, or a decided con- 
sumptive tendency, gout 
by inheritance, and pa- 
ralysis stealing round 
the corner, is marvelous 
in proportion to the few 
whom they allow to be 
thoroughly “clean.” If 
they can not designate 
unwholesome members 
of the family by name, 
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and let you into the secret 
of their doctor's fees and 
their chemist’s bills, they 
Posteo Walst with Berta. fall foul of the bride's noto- 
For pattern and description see Supple- rious silliness, of the bride- 
ment, No. XXIX., Figs. 75-77. groom’s well-known tem- 
per; of her absurd igno- 
rance of life and housekeeping, of his monstrous extravagance or 
revolting meanness; and they are sure that, somehow—by the 
failure of health, happiness, or prosperity—there is no good in 
store for them. 
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whose sole design it is 
to devour at a sitting the 
poor lamb bleating its in- 
nocent response to his 
crafty address. All balls 
and evening’ parties, all 
picnics and croquet meet- 
ings, are the lending-of- 
ficees whence they carry 
off large sums of bor- 
rowed trouble, which they 
dole out in separate por- 
tions to their belongings. 
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row trouble in their daugh- 
ters’ good looks, their sons 
gallant bearing, and the 
evident admiration both 
excite in the minds of their 
young companions. Their 
daughters especially are 
the subjects of their dread; 
and there is not a young 
man within a mile of them 
who is not a lender of the 
trouble they so eagerly - 
borrow, -from their con- 
yiction that he is a wolf, 
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For pattern and ean see Supplement, 
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But nothing of this is said maliciously. 
Quite the contrary. They are honestly 
grieved at the dark days to come in the fu- 
ture, and would if they could avert the evil 
omen. But what can they do? Cassandras 
who ery aloud and prophesy, they have only 
the gift of prevision, not of prevention ; they 
can but sympathize, they can not hinder. 
They are the skeletons at every feast where 
they are invited; and write up with their 
awful fingers the Memento Mori, which is 
their version of Salve, on the threshold of 
every chamber they inhabit; yet they are 
not content with their perpetual reminder 
of death, which is bad enough in itself, but 
they add to it the still more desolate rider, 
‘* Forget not to suffer beforehand.” 

‘There is no hope growing in the path 
where these people take their melancholy 
walks ; and if there are possible dangers in 
the far future, however remote, however 
only possible, only contingent, we may be 
sure they will expect to meet them new on 
the very instant, face to face. If an epi- 


Their sons will be sure 
to flirt with the wrong girls; their daughters will be as sure to 
bleat to the wolves and not to the sheep-dogs; they will have a 
fever from over-dancing, and a chill from eating ices; they will 
spoil their new dresses, and make them unfit for Mrs. A’s ‘‘small 
and early” next week ; they will be ill from to-night’s excitement, 
and to-morrow are coming to dinner two eligible if slightly grizzled 
sheep-dogs, whom they wish devoutly their lambs would affect. 
Whatever trouble is afloat they borrow largely, as they sit on the 
side benches, like so many descendants of the Giant Despair, hold- 
ing out both hands, not for gold, but for misery. + 

‘When their sons are men enough to leave home, the same habit 
of mind*which has done its best to cripple their boyhood follows 
them—happily for all concerned no longer able to influence the 
life of those for whom their fear has done its loving worst. As 
boys, the poor borrowers of trouble found an inexhaustible fund 
of pain in the vigor, the energy, the daring, the very education of 
youth. Nota gun was ever handled which was not sure to shoot 
the owner instead of the birds at which it was leveled; not a horse 
was mounted which did not carry in the saddle a fractured limb or 
a broken neck; every boat was a witch’s bowl with a hole in’ her ; 
and all athletic sports were but disguised devices for smashed 
shins, broken blood.-vessels, and future heart disease. Study was 
the direct road to madness; the navy meant shipwreck and death 
demic comes into their neighborhood, they by drowning at the first stiff breeze; the army was a certain con- 
and theirs die of it daily. A finger-ache signment of so much precious flesh and blood to the path of a 
heralds the advent of rheumatic fever, a slight huskiness is the first symptom of diphtheria; if | bullet; the medical protession was the surest way to get typhus fever at the first opportunity ; 
child is flashed with play, it has the scarlet fever without the smallest doubt, and the idea of escap- | the law was, perhaps, physically safe, but the law leaves no hands clean, and no code of morals 
ing the prevailing scourge, or of pulling through if caught, never enters their heads. If any thing | straight. i : 
merely mental could kill, it would be their wretched forebodings of death and disaster; and if ' ‘I'he worst use that man can make of his time is to borrow trouble in any shape. It is quite 
‘*‘germs” fructi- bad -enough to 
fied by attrac- spend it in tears 
tion, the houses and despair when. 
of the borrowers it comes of its 
of trouble would own irrepressible 
never be swept accord: until 
clean of disease. then let us keep 
They ‘are good onr hands clear 

of it, and if we 


customers, how- 
ever, to the chem- must borrow any 
thing, borrow joy 


ists and the ven- 
dors of quack and hope, even 
medicines and if we have to pay 
preventives; for, back the loan 
cowards in all with disappoint- 
else, they are ment and with 
brave in their grieving. When 
adoption of new the worst has 
remedies — their come, there is 
special character the repose which 
of mind for the follows on_cer- 
most part inclin- tainty; and the 
ing them to a be- sleep which 
lief in specifics comes after tor- 
with mysterious tare is hone ithe 
roperties un- less sleep and re- 
Teteonstrable by freshment _be- 
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Now they are 
fain to content 
themselves with 
nostrums which 
work wonders by 
properties unap- 


and their vague 
fear is translated 
into a living fact, 
they are spared 
any further pain 
of uncertainty. 


reciable by ana- And, as one’s 
Trot or physicist ; Anaginaty evil is 
and when yous: seldom — toppe 

to them, aethey by the reality, 
can not; there is for a time at 
no such property least they have 
contained in a respite from their 
bushelful of your dread, and find 
medicines,” they their real trouble 


less terrible than 
their fancied one 
—their payment 
of sorrow of less 
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A RHYME OF THE SEASON. 


Lo! the nor’easter, by Kingsley belanded, 
Sweeps o’er the ocean, intent on his worst: 

‘Wind of the clerical poet applauded, 
Why by mankind should thy advent be cursed? 

Ruddy the cheeks and the ears that thon bitest, 
Purple the noses opposed to thy breath; 

Yet with thy wand the still waters thou emitest, 
Chilling them into the likeness of death. 

Don, then, thy daintiest bottines, divina, 

a Shawl that is scarlet, and furs that are white; 

And we'll away to the Park, my Georgina, 

Beauty to add to a beautiful sight. 


Sharp on the ice rings the steel of the skaters; 
Sliders ecstatic at clumsiness scoff. 

‘Though I could Hnger, entranced, o'er these gaiters, 
‘There's the last buckle, so let us be off. 

Steadily, swiftly, we glide o'er the surface, 

through numberless couples and bands: 

Keen blows the blast, but my sweet-heart, for her face, 
Roses and lilles receives at his hands. 

Here's a quadrille, Sure there seldom is seen a 
Chance so superb for susceptible youth. 

A slip !—Ah, I have you!—You see, my Georgina, 

4 The pathways of true love, sweet, never are smooth. 


Skating, I swear, is a pastime delicious, 
‘Thorough good practice for what is to be. 
Ice matrimonial’s risky, my precious? 
Not if it's firm, as I hope you will see. 
Over the rough and the amooth we shall go, dear; 
Tumbles may hap—we shall rise without grieving; 
Each by the other supported—just so, dear !— 
‘Till Time clear the lake, and insist on our leaving. 
Signals of Danger will cause, as they mean, a 
Cautious approach where the crust may be thin: 
Only a thaw necd we dread, my Georgina; 
That would the ice break, and let us both in. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Turs is no sensational or exceptional history, 
but one that might happen—does happen—con- 
tinnally. The persons therein described are just 
ordinary people, neither ideally good nor extraor- 
dinarily bad. Not so weak as to be the mere 
sport of circumstances, yet human enough to be 
influenced thereby, as we all are. In short, 
neither heroes nor heroines, but men and wo- 
men—the men and women of whom society is 
mainly composed, and for which it has to legis- 
Tat 


2. 

Hannah Thelluson was no heroine, Bernard 
Rivers no hero; and they had not lived many 
days under the same roof before they made that 
mutual discovery—more especially as they had 
plenty of spare time in which to make it; for, 
the fine autumn melting in continuous rain, no 
visitors came near the House on the Hill. Not 
even from the Moat House. Miss Thelluson 
had called there, as she promised ; but the fami- 
ly were out driving. Next day a footman brought 
her the cards of Lady and the Misses Rivers, 
with an apology for not calling, on account of 
the rain. 

“* They will ask you to dinner next; my peo- 
ple are very particular on points of etiquette,” 
observed Mr. Rivers, evidently annoyed. 

But Hannah was not annoyed at all. Not 
even when the invitation never came, and the 
rain cleared up; yet somehow or other she had 
been nearly three weeks at Easterham without 
having once met her brother-in-law’s family, 

Of Mr. Rivers himself she had enough and to 
spare. It iy a severe trial for any two people to 
be thrown on one another's exclusive society—at 
meal-times, and all other times that politeness 
requires—striving in a hopeless manner to make 
conversation, eager to find ont and seize upon 
the smallest point of mutual interest which will 
break the dull monotony of the time. What they 
were to her brother-in-law Hannah could not 
tell, bat to her the first four days seemed like 

+ fourteen. 

It was not from the dullness, which she would 
have put up with, being a very patient woman; 
but Mr. Rivers sometimes vexed her exceeding- 
ly. His desultory, lazy way of hanging about 
the house, his variableness, his irritability, and, 
above all, his indifference and carelessness about 
every body and every thing, were—to a woman 
who all her life had found plenty to do, and if 
she could not find work, made it—utterly incom- 
prehensible, 

‘* But I suppose it is because I am s woman, 
and have never been used to live with any man— 
except my father, and he was not a man; he was 
an angel!” 

So she argued with herself, and “did her 
duty,” as she considered it, to the full; placing 
herself at Mr. Rivers’s beck and call every hour 
in the day, following him about obediently, as 
he evidently liked to be followed ; for his craving 
after sympathy and his horror of solitude were 
almost painful to witness: in short, trying to de- 
vote herself to him as a nurse does to a sickly, 
naughty child—nanghty because sickly. But 
she did not enjoy this task. His unhappy, rest- 
less face made her heart ache; his aimless, use- 
less life afflicted her conscience. A man, a fa- 
ther, a clergyman—surely he was made for bet- 
ter things, If Heaven had taken away his de- 
lights, his duties still were left him. He ought 
to rouse himself. 

And one day, driven almost to desperation by 
the way in which he had done nothing, hour aft- 
er hour, but moon about and ‘bother’ her, as 
an idle, melancholy man does bother a busy wo- 
raan—and Hannah had not been twenty-four 
hours in that chaotic, headless house before her 
head and hands were quite fulf of business—she 
ventured t hint this. 

“‘ Work!” he answered, ‘I have no work; 
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nothing that I care to do. She always did every 
thing with me; we went about the parish togeth- 
er; she used to call herself my curate in pet- 
ticoats; and the curate was much more useful 
than the vicar, I believe. Ob, Hannah! you 
knew what she was, but you never knew what 
she was to me!” 

A tender idealization, perhaps; but the sister 
felt it deeply. Every memory of poor Rosa was 
most sacred to her heart too. 

‘*But,” she reasoned, “ is there nothing you 
could do, if only for Rosa’s sake? She could 
not bear to see the parish neglected, as you say 
it is, She would like you to look after the poor 
and the sick, and carry them comfort.” 

or comfort!” 

‘Those can who have known sorrow.” 

The widower looked at her, uncomprehend- 
ingly, with his wild, wistful, miserable eyes— 
this woman so quiet, 60 gentle, yet somewhat 
sad too. 

‘You have known sorrow ?” 

““T have.” 

*¢Can you teach me how to bear mine?” 

What she answered was very little; but it was 
to the purpose; something like what the Lord 
said to the man sick of palsy—what He says to 
every man who is sinking under the paralysis of 
grief—' Rise up and walk!” She told him in 
plain words that, instead of sitting at home to 
mourn, he ought to go out and work, 

“*T would, only I have no heart to go alone. 
There is an endless number of parish visits due 
—where she always went with me. 

He hesitated. Hannah hesitated too. It seem- 
ed usurping so pointedly the place of the dead ; 
and yet—that dreary, helpless, appealing look of 
the lonely man! 

“Tf you like—that is, if you do not dislike 
my coming, and I can be of any use to you—” 

“*Would you go with me? would be so 
very kind. Only this maddy, damp day—” 

“Oh, I never mind mud or rain!” 

‘Nor trouble, nor fatigue, nor any thing else 
unpleasant, so long a8 you can do a kindness, 
She always said so, and now I have found it out 
for myself.” 

Hannah smiled. Until now she had no idea 
whether her brother-in-law liked her or not, and 
she was not above the pleasantness of being 
liked. ** Suppose, then, I go and put on my bon- 
net at ortce ?” And as she did so she caught a sight 
of her own face in the glass, smiling. ‘‘If he 
likes me I may get some influence over him, so 
as to make my duty easier. And I will try to 
eee his faults less plainly, and his good points 
plainer, as people should who are obliged to live 
together. How shall I be able to teach my little 
girlie to love her father if I do not love him my: 
self a little? I may in time!” 

And she went down stairs with a more cheer- 
fal heart, 

After that nearly every day she and ‘‘the 
parson” went out together, and he made her ac- 
quainted with all the poor people in the village. 
Only the poor. The few big houses. there were, 
taking their cue from the biggest of all—the 
Moat House—or from some other mysterious 
reason, into which Miss ‘Thelluson did not care 
to penetrate, but which apparently annoyed Mr. 
Rivers a good deal—of these she saw nothing. 
They did not call. 

Little she cared. Every minute of her day 
was occupied. Household affairs, parish work, 
the endless help that her brother-in-law soon 
came to expect from her. Often Hannah smiled 
to herself at finding that before her new life had 
lasted twenty days, she was growing a busier 
woman than ever—too busy to heed outside things. 
Besides, in addition to all this, there had come 
over her a change which made her feel as if out- 
side things never could affect her any more. She 
had fallen in love. 

Smile not, readers—masculine readers espe- 
cially—who think that we women can fall in love 
with nothing but your noble selves. The object 
of Hannah's passion was only—a baby! 

People say that babies are all alike; but it is 
to those who do not discriminate them or love 
them, who take no interest in that wonderful and 
most pathetic sight—the growth of a human soul. 
Ay, and a child’s soul begins to grow almost as 
soon as it is born. Within three months—mo- 
thers know—you can almost see it growing. At 
least in most children. 

Now, at nine months old, little Rosie Rivers 
was an actual, individual character, with an indi- 
vidual soul. It had shone out of her eyes that 
very first morning when she opened and fixed 
them on her aunt, who sat beside her, watching 
for her waking. And when Hannah took the 
little white bundle in her arms, Rosie first drew 
herself back, and with grave, sad, appealing eyes, 
intently contemplated the stranger. ‘‘ Who are 
you? What ae Fou want with me? Are you 
going to be kind to me?” said the mute little 
face, as plain as any words. Then, as if satisfied 
with her investigation, she slowly dropped her 
head on her aunt's shoulder, and Hannah press- 
ed her passionately to her breast. 

Thas they fell in love—the woman and the child 
—and the love grew day by day in a miracolous 
—no! in not any miraculous way. Children 
have a heavenly instinct in finding good people, 
and people that love them, in whom they may 
safely trust. Ere two days were over Rosie would 
leave any body to go to her aunt’s arms. As for 
Hannah, she could not get enough of her felicity. 
Had she not longed for this, ay, ever sinee she 
had dressed ap her big doll in her own half-worn 
baby-clothes, and caressed it with all a mother's 
devotedness, at eleven years old? ‘To have a 
baby—a baby of her very own, as it were (for 
naree had given warning at once) it was perfect 
content. Every minute that she could steal from 
Rosie's father she gave to the child: she would 
have liked to bein the nursery all day long. When 
wearied out with Mr. Rivers’s restlessness, sad- 
dened by his gloomy face, she would fly for ref- 


uge to that sunshiny room—her own room— 
which she had made as cozy and pretty as she 
could, and find it a heaven of peace; for the 
bright little face, the happy little voice, were 
something nearer heaven than any thing her life 
had as yet ever known. 

It might not have been the same with all chil- 
dren ; but the poor, motherless Rosie was a very 
original child, Small, quiet, gentle, pale, there 
was yet in the baby month a firm little will of 
its own; and in the serious eyes a strange out- 
looking, as if seeing something grown-up people 
could not see—seeking, perhaps, the mother she 
was never to know. Very soon Hannah learned 
to think that tiny face unlike all the faces she 
had ever beheld. Not that it was pretty—poor 
Rosie was wholly unworthy, physically, of her 
handsome father and beautiful mother—but it 
had such a world of changeful meanings in it; 
it was such a wonderful thing to study aud mar- 
vel over. In its peaceful, heavenly dumbness it 
seemed to come to the lonely, shut-up woman 
like a face out of the unknown world. 

Such a companion Rosie was, too! Miss Thel- 
luson was accustomed to big pupils; and, fond as 
she was of children, they sometimes worried her ; 
but this soft, silent creature, with its pretty ways, 
its speechless yet intelligible wants, only soothed 
her, and that inexpreesibly. She would sit orlie 
for hours on the nursefy floor with Rosie crow- 
ing over her, investigating her watch, her keys, 
her hair, her dress, with that endless pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties peculiar to infante 
who are just catching hold of the key of mystery 
mice unlocks to them the marvelous visible 
world, 

And the world invisible—even that seemed to 
be very near about this little child, The words, 
‘Cin heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven,” were al- 
ways coming into Hannah's mind; and the aw- 
fal punishment of those who sin against ‘one 
of these little ones,” seemed to be only natural 
and just. 

“Yon seem very fond of that baby,” said Mr. 
Rivers, one day when she had tried to make it 
an attractive drawing-room guest for about a 
quarter of an hour. 

‘* Fond of”"—what an idle, unmeaning word! 
Why, Rosie was a treasure that one of God's 
angel's had dropped into her arms straight from 
the Father's house, and bade her cherish it and 
make it into an immortal soul, fit for His king- 
dom on earth, which is one with His kingdom in 
heaven. This was how Hannah felt when she 
watched the child. But she said nothing. How 
could Mr. Rivers, or any man, understand? 
Who could put into any father’s face the mother- 
look of the Virgin Mary? 

As she stood there, with Rosie leaning across 
her shoulder, and patting auntie’s cheek with 
that little dimpled hand, Mr. Rivers, who had 
traveled half over Europe, and knew every Ma- 
donna by heart, called her to look at herself, for 
she and the child were just the picture of a cer- 
tain Holy Family he named. 

‘The color came painfully into Hannah's cheek. 
She, too, like Mary, could have sung her Mag- 
nificat; all to herself—her quiet, lonely self. 
What had she done that Heaven should send her 
this blessing—she, a solitary woman of thirty 
years old? As she carried away little Rosie— 
who was quite too much for papa, except in 
the character of a Raffaelesque bambino, and for 
about the space of ten minutes—she clasped the 
child passionately to her heart. It had never 
beat so warmly, so hopefully, since her Arthur 
died. 

This was on a Sunday morning, the first sun- 
shiny Sunday since her arrival; and as Miss Thel- 
luson and her brother-in-law walked together 
through the bright-looking village all the neigh- 
bors turned out in their best clothes to go to 
church and criticise the stranger. Easterham 
was a sufficiently small place for every body to 
know every body; and Hannah was fully aware 
she was running the gauntlet of innumerable 
eyes—‘‘ upper-class” eyes: among the poor she 
was already well known. But this was the first 
time she had taken her public pe in the par- 
ish—the first time, for many 4 long year, that 
she had walked to church arm in arm {country 
fashion, he offered his, and she accepted it) wit 
a man, and a man that belonged to her. It felt 
—not exactly uncomfortable, but—strange. 

Her brother-in-law, however, seemed quite at 
ease, and every person who came up to speak to 
him he carefully introduced to “‘ My sister—Miss 
‘Thelluson.” Sometimes it was ‘‘ sister-in-law,” 
but always pointedly ‘‘ sister.” 

“He is not in the least ashamed of me—no 
more than he was of his wife,” thought she, with 
acertain comfort. For if she had been much 
given to mind outside things it might have struck 
her that this handsome young man, with his Nor- 
man ancestry, his easy fortune, and his position 
as heir-presumptive to one of the first families 
in the county, was a strong contrast to a quiet, 
rather old-fashioned governess—even though she 
was his wife's sister. But if she had also been 
a duchess he could not have shown her more 
tender politeness ; and Hannah was grateful. 

It was only when he looked toward the wicket- 
gate which divided the church from the Moat 
House, of which it seemed originally to have 
been a mere appurtenance, that his countenance 
fell. 

“*T see my people coming. We must stop and 
speak to them. It will be best, as you sit in the 
same pew, and as—as we may have to go to 
lunch. They generally expect me on Sundays.” 

‘But not me—oh, I hope not. I want to be 
at home to give Rosie he dinner.” And Han- 
nah, with a nervousness for which she despised 
herself, shrank back from the fashionable elderly 
lady and her four fashionable daughters, who 
seemed to fill up the whole of the yew avenue, 
quite shutting out little old Sir Austin, who came 
tottering after on his gold-headed stick. 


[Feprvary 25, 1871. 

‘*Never mind Rosie, for once. If they ask 
1 do not refuse, pray,” whispered Mr. Kivers, 

le seemed either excessively fond of, or pain- 
fully subservient to, his family—a family which 
appeared to Hannah very much like most other 
county families—well-looking, well-bred, well- 
educated, and exceedingly well-dressed. Among 
the odd fancies that flitted across her mind—she 
had had a keen sense of humor, and even a slight 
turn for satire, in her youth—was the comical 
suggestion, What would they be without their 
clothes ?— that is, how would they look or feel 
if dressed like work-house women, or laborers’ 
wives, or, still worse, in the red chemise of 
Charlotte Corday, or the white sheet of Jane 
Shore? They looked so very proper—those five 
ladies, sweeping one after. the other down the 
church aisle, and kneeling, not a fold awry in 
their draperies, round their respectable square 
pew—that to imagine them placed in tragical 
or anywise exceptional circumstances, where the 
trappings of worldly formality had dropped off 
them, and they had to feel and act like common 
creatures of flesh and blood, seemed a thing im- 
possible. 

———EEEEEeEE 


THE BURST PIPE. 
See illustration on page 124. 
T would be hard to say, perbaps, whether frost 
and snow, or the thaw that must needs follow 
them, bring the greatest measure of trouble and 
annoyance to a resident in the city. While the 
frost holds and the snow lies locomotion through 
the streets is both dangerous and toilsome. Pe- 
destrianism is difficult, and comfortable or speed; 
vehicular circulation nearly impossible. ‘The road. 
way is impeded by piles of half-frozen snow, the 
dragging of carriage, cab, or omnibus through 
which is downright cruelty to the poor horses 
condemned to such work. The foot-paths become 
slip as glass by reason of the surface of glazed 
ice by which they are incrusted—police regula- 
tions as to ‘cleansing the pavement” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Indeed, the cleansing 
process only makes mattets worse, for the residu- 
um of snow left after the pavement has been 
scraped is first partially melted, and then be- 
comes congealed into an almost impracticable 
sheet of ice. Horses are continually ‘* coming 
to grief” on the roadway, and pedestrians on the 
foot-path ; limbs are broken and lives endanger- 
ed; while the city officials are supine, and con- 
tractors—if one of that fraternity can be caught 
and questioned—fancy they have settled the 
whole matter by telling you that ‘‘Snow is a dif- 
ficult think to dispose of, Sir.” Nor is it out-of- 
doors alone that the troubles of frost are encount- 
ered; the peace and comfort of heme are dis- 
turbed too, The water gets frozen in the pipes; 
then a thaw comes; and fresh, perhaps even 
worse, troubles are upon you. ‘The pipes burst 
with more or less violence; your kitchen, cel- 
lars, and other underground premises are flood- 
ed; and as persons skilled in dealing with such 
emergencies, like policemen, can never be had 
when wanted, you are thrown upon your own re- 
sources for means to stop the unwelcome deluge. 
Generally speaking, too, domestic improvised ex- 
pedients are of small avail—dusters, tape, and 
string being held in thorough contempt by the 
hydraulic foe you have to contend with. en 
ten to one but your womankind. intensify your 
troubles and increase your difficulties by their 
cries, their terrors, their lamentations, their im- 
possible suggestions, and the utterly futile appli- 
ances with which they propose to stem the flood. 
In such a dilemma is the paterfamilias shown in 
our engraving, and his case has been that of hun- 
dreds since the thaw came. 


—____ 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 








ON HEALTHFUL FAMILY BREAD. 
By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


DBE more vigorous health that marks the im- 
migrants from Europe, in contrast to that 
of our own native-born population, is a subject 
of frequent remark. ‘This is especially the case 
in reference to immigrants from those northern 
nations which have a climate similar to our 
own, and whose ordinary food has been the 
coarse bread made of unbolted flour. 

Our medical men who visit those countries 
state that poor teeth are rare, so that but few 
dentists earn a living, while with us that pro- 
fession is very large and lucrative. Moreover, 
the diseases and infirmities consequent on a fee- 
ble constitution, so common with us, especially 
among American women, are met with but rarely 
in those countries. t 

Though there are other causes leading to this 
result, there is little doubt that the use of fine 
flour as the staple of food for all classes in this 
country has a decided influence in producing 
such a contrast. For in the northern countries 
of Europe coarse bread, containing all the ele- 
ments that nourish the body, is the common and 
almost exclusive food of the laboring classes, and 
extensively so of the more wealthy. On the con- 
trary, with us, all classes use the flour which is 
deprived of its most important elements of nour- 
ishment. 

One consequence of this practice affects not 
only health, but economy. For it is found that, 
when certain elements are lacking in our food, 
the appetite will continue to demand mére, un- 
til the deficient element is supplied. The con- 
sequence is, that the system is burdened with an 
excess of useless aliment of one sort in order to 
gain the requisite quantity of another sort, And 
so the vital powers are needlessly taxed to throw 
off the excess, and the strength of the constitu- 
tion is thus impaired. 

It therefore is very important that accurate 
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scientific knowledge on this subject should be 
put in a popular form, and widely circulated 
among all classes. ‘This is more requisite from 
the fact that some of our most popular works on 
hygiene and dietetics exhibit an unreasonable 
ultraism on this subject, and also a remarka- 
ble want of accuracy as to the scientific facts 
on which their statements and advice are 
based. 

For example, in a work by a physician and 
professor of chemistry, entitled, ‘*‘The Philoso- 

hy of Eating,” we find (page 44) that the car- 
boric acid by which yeast bread is made light 
is “‘ poisonous ;” and that Professor Hosford’s 
method of raising bread introduces phosphor- 
us in a form that is ‘one of the strongest and 
most poisonous combinations,” and ‘* has a pois- 
onons effect analogous to arsenic.” Of these as- 
sertions any well-informed chemist will say that 
the first is false, and the last can not be proved 
to be trae. 

Again, in another work, entitled, ‘‘ What to 
Eat, and How to Cook it,” we find it stated, 
and on the authority of Professor Silliman and 
a learned French chemist, that yeast is ‘‘liv- 
ing rottenness,” being living animalcule, which 
‘‘carry on, and are themselves the process of, 
fermentation,” and that ‘‘they eat, propagate, 
and die in the dough.” ‘This is as absurdly 
false as to the fact stated as it is in regard to 
the opinions of the gentlemen mentioned. 

In a former article it was shown that a kernel 
of wheat contains not only all the elements that 
nourish the body, but also that the proportions 
of these elements are nearly the same as in the 
human body, while the process of bolting takes 
out most of the elements that nourish the bones, 
the muscles, the brain, nerves, teeth, and the 
hair. 
It is the aim of this article to present other 
modes in which common family bread is injured, 
as it respects economy of money as well as of 
health. ‘The most prominent are those employ- 
ed in raising bread. : 

The object in raising bread is to divide it in 
such a way that the gastric juice, by which food 
is digested, can gain ready access to every part. 
‘This is done by diffusing through the flour some 
article which warmth expands into small bub- 
bles, or cells, around which the gluten of the 
flour hardens by baking, forming a porous in- 
stead of a solid compound. ‘This is accomplish- 
ed by the following different methods : 

The simplest, and a perfectly healthy mode, 
is to use only water for wetting, introducing air 
at the same time by quick stirring. A strong 

* heat causes a sudden outer crust, confining the 
air and water within. The air expands with the 
heat, and the water expands into steam, making 
small cells, which the gluten of the flour holds 
till the cooking is complete; and thus the bread 
is made porous, or light. 

Another mode is by mechanical pressure— 
forcing carbonic acid into the flour as it is being 
mixed with water; and this is called aerated 
bread. 

In these two methods nothing is added that 
is foreign or injurious, nor is any portion of the 
nutriment lost or altered in its qualities. 

The most common method is to use yeast, by 
the aid of which a portion of the starch of the 
flour is changed by heat to alcohol and to car- 
bonic acid, forming cells, around which the gla- 
ten hardens. ‘The alcohol passes off in baking, 
and the carbonic acid soon after. The only ob- 
jection to this method is the loss of that portion 
of the nutrition employed to raise the bread, 
which is stated to be eight per cent. Thus it is 
&@ matter of sroncnny, to raise bread by these 
other methods inst of by yeast. 

Another very common method is to mix cream 
of tartar with the flour, and then add soda in the 
wetting. ‘The cream of tartar is supertartrate of 
potash, which is potash united with two propor- 
tions of tartaric acid, or the acid of grapes. The 
soda used is a supercarbonate, which is soda 
united with two parts of carbonic acid. When 
these two articles meet, as diffused in the dough, 
the tartaric acid, having the stronger attraction, 
withdraws one portion of the soda from its car- 
bonic acid, which remains as a forming 
cells, around which the flour hardens in baking. 

. The objection to this method is, that the arti- 
cles used are foreign, medicinal, not useful to 
nourish, and often injurious taken in daily food. 
Bread thus raised contains tartrate of potash, 
tartrate of soda, and carbonate of soda, some 
one of which tends to act chemically and injuri- 
ously on the digestive fluids, 

Professor Hosford’s method is to substitute 
liqrid phosphoric acid instead of cream of tartar. 
This he recommends as supplying the phosphor- 
us taken from fine flour, though he leaves un- 
supplied the other important elements lost by 
bolting. 

Another method is to use muriatic acid in- 
stead of cream of tartar or phosphoric acid. The 
muriatic acid, in this case, unites with the soda, 
forming muriate of soda (which is common salt), 
and the carbonic acid left by the soda raises the 
bread as in the other cases. The advantage of 
this method is, that no useless or foreign mat- 
ter is taken with the bread, while the salt need- 
<4 ae supplied by the two articles that raise the 


There is another method, common in Paris, 
by which a ferment is made that at once raises 
the bread, restores the elements lost by bolting, 
makes the bread white, and introduces no inju- 
rious article. But the flavor of pure wheat is 
lost, and another substituted not so agreeable. 

Moet persons prefer hop-yeast bread, because 
the flavor is more agreeable than that of any 
other kind. 

The following is the best recipe for unferment- 
ed bread of unbolted flour, as most economical 
and most healthful. Success in making it de- 
pends much on the right proportion of water, 
and still more on the nght mode of baking: 
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UNFERMENTED BREAD OF UNBOLTED WHEAT. 


One quart of unbolted wheat, one pint and a 
half of water, one spoonful of molasses, and a 
pinch of salt. Stir the molasses and salt into 
warm water till dissolved and mixed. Stir in 
the flour very quickly. Put this into small pat- 
ties or cups, heated very hot. Set in the oven 
as quick as possible, which must be as hot as it 
can be without burning. As soon as crust is 
formed cover the bread with paper, to prevent 
burning, or reduce the heat by opening the oven 
door or diminishing the fire. 

The quantity of water required varies with 
the character of the flour, and must be made a 
matter of trial. ‘There are brown éarthen cups, 
and also iron patties, made for baking this kind 
of bread. Ovens differ so much that the length 
of time for baking must also be a matter of ex- 
periment, though from twenty to thirty minutes 
is‘the usual time required. 





SOCIETY IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, there was 

no society in Greece; that is, there was no 
society in classical Greece. We will take a 
stroll, if you please, in ancient Athens. It is 
an animated scene, indebted for no small por- 
tion of its animation, as also are the inhabitants, 
to the divine climate, the clear, penetrating air, 
yet still so soft that the Athenians—to whom 
we are transporting ourselves by putting back 
ghe clock of time some two thousand years—go 
with their heads uncovered. The streets are 
murmurous with talkers; a crowd gathers round 
an insignificant figure, and follows him into an 
olive grove. ‘The figure is that of Socrates; he 
is arguing with the great sophist from Tonia, 
whom he has just brought to a contradiction in 
terms. Into that grove we will not follow him, 
but will wend our way into the market-place. 
You still have plenty of loungers, much buzz of 
talk, much eager gesticulation, whether the talk- 
ers in question may be discussing the price of 
trinkets or the last news from Thrace. Bat 
you are astounded by one thing—the utter pau- 
city of the female element. Men you have in 
plenty, but no women. True, there are girls sell- 
ing flowers—which the young Athenian bucks 
affix to their Aimatia—and market-women oc- 
cupied at their stalls; but where are the good 
housewives busied about their purchases? where 
the daughters of the citizens of renown, who 
should serve as the frame and fringe to this lively 
scene? ‘These mothers and daughters alike are 
shut up in the gyneceum ; they don’t stir abroad. 
The marketing for the household is done by a 
slave oi and when the ‘‘woman’s mart” is men- 
tioned, you must understand by it, if you pleage, 
ochings iors than the place in which the differ. 
ent stalls are entirely kept by women—not attend- 
ed by lady purchasers. The young men of Athens 
have time to chat and laugh with themselves— 
now to discuss politics, now philosophy, and now 
the merits of the last Aetera; but they don’t es- 
cort their mothers or sisters or wives about. It 
is club life—you may feel disposed to exclaim— 
upon a largescale. It is, however, simply ancient 
Athens; and in ancient Athens ladies of rank, 
propriety, and position kept within doors. The 
seclusion was, doubtless, more or less melancholy, 
but it was correct; and any thing else would have 
been grossly incorrect. 

Were there no ladies’ five-o'clock teas in an- 
cient Athens—nothing which corresponded to 
that half hour after dinner sacred to feminine gos- 
sip and scandal in the drawing-room, while the 
gentlemen are left below to finish their claret, or, 
as Mr. Disraeli prefers to say, to precipitate their 
symposium? We believe we may say there most 
certainly was, Though festivities shared in equal 
proportions by husbands and wives did not exist, 
the wives contrived to institute reunions for their 
own special delectation, and. contrived to enjoy 
them too. How these reunions were conducted 
without the presence of the inspiring element of 
tea, it is perhaps difficult fully to realize; but 
there is the fact. Such meetings and such par- 
ties are shadowed forth to us vividly enough in 
the dialogues of Lucian, and hinted at unmistak- 
ably in the pages of Plutarch. And what did the 
ladies talk about? The answer to that is, what do 
they talk about under similar circumstances now? 
Their husbands, their children, their households 
—the latest scandal accomplished, or that which 
seems to be fast growing to a head. You may 
be quite sure that there was as much of morbid 
interest taken in those days as now in these 
themes. Greek wives lived, indeed, a life of se- 
clusion and retirement to which American wives 
would scarcely submit; but you-may rest assured 
that they claimed and obtained the same liberty 
for their tongues. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F all the “seasons” in New York city the 
most uncomfortable, disagreeable, and un- 
wholesome is the ‘mud season.” Nothing can 
be worse than when after a heavy fall of snow a 
few warm daysfollow, with adrizzling rain which 
is not sufficient to carry off the snow, but leaves 
abundant “slush,” or “slosh,” as it is appro- 
riately called. Is any thing more perplexing 
b a lady than to come to astreet-crossing—quite 
a misnomer is ‘‘street-croesing” sometimes— 
which shows at first glance that an attempt to 
in the opposite side would be simply to plunge 
Eait-wa up to the knee in a foul conglomer- 
ation of mud, water, snow, and the refuse of the 
streets? She stands debating the possibilities 
of the effort a while, and then goes on to seek 
another way of escape, which o! can not be 
found. Ah! poets may sing of the ‘‘ beautiful 
snow,” but In our great city ite beauty is a thing 
of aday, and the results most disagreeable. Since 
it is not the fashion in many parts of the city to 
remove the snow sufficiently to render ordina- 
ry foot-travel safe or comfortable, ladies who 
are obliged to go out of Broadway during the 
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“mud scason’’ should prepare themselves for 
emergencies. Rubber Fools might be a pro- 
tection ; but, wanting those, dress the feet as se- 
curely as possible, or colds and coughs and sick- 
ness of all kinds will be the finale of our “mud 
season. 





If we can imagine what it would be to have 
Broadway, our great thoroughfare, covered with 
water six feet, deep, to have the rich and cost}: 
goods in our finest shops suddenly deluged with 
a torrent of muddy water, we may have an idea 
of the rnin and desolation which have befallen the 
Corso—the richest street in Rome. An Ameri- 
can gentleman, *n the first day of the flood, went 
to St. Paul's Church to celebrate mass, en 
he began the service there was no water in the 
church ; when he finished he stood knee-decp, so 
sudden was the rise. This late inundation of the 
‘Tiber Is the test Rome has ever suffered, 
though in all times they have been the scourge 
of the Eternal City. It certainly seems singular 
that the Romans lave done nothing to guard 
against this greatevil. Tho only precaution the 
ancient Romans took was to avoid living on this 
ground, which was subj:ct to the repeated over- 

low of the river. 





A floorless cellar, four feet underground, per- 
haps eight feet by ten, with an opening shoveled 
down to its bottom at one side. This opening 
is guiltleas of cover, door, orsteps. Stoop when 
you stand within, or you will hurt your head. 

nto it there has run, for a long time, a good deal 
of the filth of a dirty locality. Here it has set- 
tled, and pany dried. It is not a pleasant odor 
which is breathed here ; all is dampness, mould, 
and swarms with vermin. There is no stove, no 
chair, no bench, no bed—only some horrible rags 
thrown together in a corner, and in these two 
little girls have all their rest at night, covered by 
anold quilt. Their drunken mother burrows in 
another corner on some filthy straw. Such is 
the ‘home’? of two little gi who attend the 
Sunday and day echool of the Howard Mission. 


We see it stated that a gentleman of Ithaca, in 
aid of Cornell University, is crecting a building, 
at a cost of $150,000, which will contain lecture- 
rooms and 8 library capable of containing 80,000 
volumes, 











Ithas been estimated that not less than $60,000 
have been expended upon the observations of 
the recent solar eclipse; and a number of 
eminent scientific men have devoted to it months 
of patient labor. About half the cost of the ob- 
servations has been borne by the United States. 
From all accounts, however, it seems that the 
observations were less satisfactory than those 
of the eclipse of the year before. The weather 
was unfavorable. There wes a drizzling rain in 
the morning, and though the clouds broke away 
somewhat about the time of the ecli they 
very much interfered with the observations. 


An old Arabic proverb says : ‘Silence is often 
an answer.’ Often it is the most suitable and 
eloquent one which can be given. 





A private letter just received from an officer 
stationed at Fort Wayne, Detroit, the head-quar- 
ters of the Department of the es, contains 
an incident of general interest. The date is Jan- 
uary 30, and from it we make an extract: 


“We were thrown into the ‘test consternation 
this morning by a diabolical ai pt_to burn us out 
of our quarters, About 4 o'clock a.m. I was awakened 
by the firing off their muskets and crying fire; 
and upon looking out of the window I that 
and wind-1 which 


office, which is also on 
the other eide of the street, and chased them away. 
After out they must have retarsed and got into 
machine-ahop, where are ‘one a eteam, 
and the other a hand built the fre an” 
der the 
was discovered Ht 
steam-engine partially burned. 
in gettin around the es, and dra’ 
out of the thet but the hose ait hare they 
were rendered useless. At the commencement of the 
fire She wring ae palo wing Girectly toward the oe 
ju only a few feet away, was complet 
deine them with burning cinders. Forranaiay be- 
e fire got to its height the wind changed a little, 
the lown the or our houses, 





fore 


er, must have been destroyed. 
ered with tarpaulins, and men stationed on them with 
brooms and of water, which precantion, no doubt, 
saved the bi ‘The river is frozen over seven or 
eight inches ‘so that it was with the fe 
ficulty that we could get any water; and the fire 
once got among us we would now be as poor as church 
mice. I hastily put best clothes in my trunk, and 
got my two guitars my music ready to if 
necessary. Weare of the opinion that it was done by de- 
serters or others who have discharged or ed 
out seeking to revenge themselves upon the officers in 
this way; and we are afraid that they may yet suoceod 
in ing a fire among our wood-sheds or in 
which case we shall be burned ont for certain. e 
buildings in which the fire was ei were entirely 
ed, involving a loss of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to the government. The sentinels are 
now instructed to shoot without m any one caught 

rowling around the buildings at night, eo that there 
Pra possibility that they may get more than they bar- 
gain for in case they should return.” 





More than eight thousand children were left at 
home by the Becond Regiment of Prussian Land- 
went, which is composed almost entirely of mar- 
ried men. 





There is a man in Boston, once Roor, but eud- 
denly grown rich, who has straggled into good 
society by means of an aristocratic alliance of 
his daughter. Recently he gave a dinner-party 
to his newly acquired circle of acquaintances. 
But he did not invite his own brother; and, in 
answer to some inquiry, gave as a reason that 
“society is getting eo mixed one must draw a 
line somewhere!” 


The terrible casualties on the Mississippi, and 
the t number which have occu: within 
the last thirty or forty years, indicate that it is 
the most dangerous of all the navigable rivers in 
the world. 


At the nt time a brief description of the 
town of Havre le Grace, or Le Havre, will inter- 
est many of our readers. It is situated at the 
mouth of the Seine, where it falls into the En- 
glish Channel, and is about 110 miles from Paris. 
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The streets are long, narrow, and in many parte 
winding. The houses are lofty and old-fashioned. 
There are some tine churches and theatres, a 
museum, anda library. The fortifications, which 
are very substantial, were strengthened and cn- 
larged by the first Napoleon, who also extended 
the docks, and erected two light-houses. The 
population at present is nearly 26,000. The En- 
gin took it in 1562, during the reign of Queen 

lizabeth ; and it was bombarded yy them in 
1759, 1794, and 1795. 





Courteous manners on all occasions and in all 
places mark the well-bred lady or gentleman. 
Americans do not always honor themselves or 
their country in this regard. A story—well au- 
thenticated, we are sorry to say—is told of a 
New Yorker, occupying an official position, who 
arrived in London not long since, and stopped at 
one of the West End hotels. On his expressing 
a desire to see the English Law Courts, a vener- 
able gentleman and statesman, at the request of 
a mutual acquaintance, called at the hotel one 
morning for the purpose of introducing him to 
the Queen's Bench at Westminster. On sending 
up his card, and making known the friendly ob- 
ject of his visit, the following curt message came 
back by the waiter: ‘Tell him to call again in 
the evening.” This message came from a young 
man of twenty-nine to a veteran of seventy-one. 
It is needless to add, the elderly gentleman did 
not ‘call again in the evening.’ 





The present winter seems a curious one in 
many respects. Deep snows arealmost unknown 
in Southern Kansas, but this year so much has 
fallen as to occasion much suffering among the 
people, who are quite unprepared for such a dis- 
pensation. But in certain sections of Wiscon- 
sin, where snow is the lumberman's best friend, 
there is great want of it this season. 





The official statement of railway accidents in 
France last year should lead railroad directors in 
this country to think open their waye—and 
mend them. Of 90,000, railway travelers in 
France, last year, only two passengers and four 
railway employés were killed, and one hundred 
and twelve passengers and sixty-one employés 
wounded, 





Broadway, in some of its most fashionable and 
frequented portions, presents a pleasing con- 
trast to most other streets in the city. The 
statement that ten thousand loads of snow were 
removed from that street in a single day, soon 
after our late heavy storm, indicates that these 
great storms are expensive things for the city. 
it day’s work cost $11,000. 





Before the surrender of Paris many persons 
were arrested every day on suspicion that they 
were in communication with the enemy. For- 
eigners were regarded with black looks, and 
every one who did not hate the Germans was 
suspected of being in the pay of Bismarck. An 
English gentleman was suddenly requested, on 
one occasion, to accompany two National Guards 
to the nearest commissary. On inquiring the 
reason he was told that a woman had heard him 
speak German. He replied that he was English. 
fe soo. zee, ” sald one of his store. 

spek Anglis! ¢ an Anglishman: address 
to me the vord in Anglish.” The prisoner 
litely replied that the gentleman spoke English 
with so perfect an accent that he thought he 
must be a fellow-countryman. This compliment 
so disarmed the Guards that they released him. 


“ Bismarck" is the title of a new comic weekly 
published in Vienna. It is exceedingly popular. 

The work of replenishing the Strasburg li- 
brary has already begun. Forty thousand Books) 
many of them very, valuable ones, have been sen 
from the Royal Library at Konigsberg to Stras- 
burg. The Konigsberg library contains dupli- 
cates of most of these volumes. 











Some of the French papers give accounts of 
a modern Joan of Arc, who has commanded_a 
corps of free-shooters in the Vosges. She is 
the daughter of an old Guardeman, lost her 
mother early, lived from youth as a boy, worked 
in the field with horses, and shunned all femi- 
nine tasks. She was taught by some nuns at the 
Rappolteweiler, and was to have become a nov- 
ice, but became governess in a Polish count’s 
family ; and on the breaking out of the last Polish 
revolution, being then nineteen, acted, iu man’s 
drese, as lieutenant at the head of some hussars. 
Being wounded, she was admitted into a convent 
at Warsaw, and protected. by Bishop Felinski. 
On returning to France she became cashier in a 
shop, and managed the foreign correspondence ; 
but again assumed male attire, and was appoint: 
d post-office clerk at Lamotte. There she col- 
lected a band of volunteers, and is carrying on 
guerrilla warfare, 





Brides and bridegrooms of 1871 may be amused 
by a description of the toilette of a couple on 
their wedding 47; one hundred years ago. To 
begin with the lady. Her locks were strained 
upward over an immense cushion, that sat like 
an incubus on her head, and plastered over with 
pomatum, and then sprinkled with a shower of 
white powder. The height of this tower was 
somewhat over a foot. ne single white rose- 
bud lay on its top, like an eagle on a haystack, 
Over her neck and bosom was folded a laee 
handkerchief, fastened in front on atone fi 
rather larger & copper cent, con! er 
grandfather's miniature sct in virgin gold. Her 
airy form was braced up in a eatin dress, the 
sleeves as tight as the natural skin on the arm, 
with a waist formed by a bodice, worn outside, 
whence the skirt flowed off, and was distended at 
the top by an ample hoop. Shoes of white kid, 
with ed. and heels of two or three 
inches elevation, ince her feet, oud pasate 
with spangles as her little pedal members 
variously out. Now for the swain. Bis hair 
was slecked back and plentifully befioured, while 
his que: ? projected like a handle to a skillet, 
His coat was sky blue eilk lined with yellow, 
his long \ ‘st of satin embroidered wi Id 
lace, his breeches of the eame material, and tied 
at the knees with pink ribbons. White silk 
stockings ana pumpe, with laces and ties of the 
same hue, completed the habiliments of his 
nether limba. Lace ruffies clustered around the 
wrist, and a portentous frill worked in corre- 
spondence, and bearing the miniature of his be- 
loved, finished his truly genteel appearance. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


HERE are houses which are just like so many chronological 

rag-bags, where nothing is ever done in time, and no two 
days are ordered alike; where the whole principle of construc- 
tion seems to be a system of misfit—gaps here, and overlaps 
there; where really it would seem that some amount of inge- 
nuity had been required to make every thing go so marvelously 
awry. It needed only so little arrangement to get all smooth 
and in order! ‘Chere was time enough for every thing, and 
no hurry needed, if only just the beginning had been put right. 
But by the unpunctuality of the first hour's work all the rest 
were thrown out; and in an unpunctual house the sin is not 
only in the first, but in all subsequent hours; so that it comes 
to be a cumulative kind of thing, self-multiplying, and with addi- 
tions into the bargain, till the end of the day is simply chaos. 
Such houses as these are so many pitfalls for friends. You build 
on the engagement made at such a time with them, and think 
your foundations secure enough to bear your superstructure. 
Perhaps you are « busy person, whose hours are fully occupied, 
and it was only by some difficulty you managed to squeeze in 
that engagement just where your business was somewhat com- 
pressible, and you could, with a certain amount of cost and 
sacrifice to yourself, add this superfluous weight to'your burden. 
Having done so, the whole remainder had to be readjusted, de- 





stability, to human affairs, 








Veit witi Sasi Enps. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVIL., Fig, 47. 


= For pattern and description 
Brack Lace Vert. No. XV., Figs. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
= No. XVE, Fig. 46. 


Hoop wita Fer Troe. . 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fig . 17 and ae 


pendent on your friend's 
engagement. When you 
come to test the roofing 
of your pitfall you find 
its worthlessness. Your 
unpunctual friend fails 
his appointed time, and 
you are let through into 
a den of confasion and 
disorder, whence you 
emerge again only at 
positive and serious loss. 
Every one who is busy 
in his life, and punctual 
for his own part, knows 
what a terrible infliction 
it is to have to do with 
the unpunctual, and how 
absolutely —_ disastrous 
-they are. For what can you 
do? You have to arrange as 
if the engagement would be 





Fig. 2. 
Coat-SLEEVE 
TRIMMED wit RUFFLES 
anp Foups. 
For pattern and 


description see 
Supplement, No. 


, Fig! 65. 









Fig. 1.—Coat-Steeve with 
SIDE-PLEATED RUFFLES. 
For description see Supplement. 


















Fig. 4.—FLowixe 

SLEEVE TRIMMED 

with Tans. 

For pattern 
and de- 
scription 
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For pattern and 

description see 

Supplement, 
No. XX., 


Fig. 6.—TALF-FLOWING 
Sieeve witu Recnes. 





Fig. 5. —Ha.r-FLowina SLASHED 
SLEEVE. 





Fig. 7.—Coat-Sier 
with Revers. 


For pattern and description 
see Sapplement, No, XXV., Fig. 65. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
plement, No. XXT., Fig. 


ment, No. XXL, Fig. 65. 










Fig. 9.—Coat-SLrreve TRIMMED WITH PLEats, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 65. 
SLEEVES AND SLEEVE TRIMMINGS, 








For pattern and 
Supplement, No. XXI., Fig. £5. 
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kept, and kept to time; you have not so many superfluous moments 
at your command as to be able to give an elastic margin; you have 
to build upon your shaky foundation as if it was a floor of eternal 
granite; and when the confusion comes, you, and you alone, have 
to suffer; for your unpunctual people, like other chartered libertines 
—like idiots and drunkards, etc.—appear to have a special provi- 
dence told off for them, and if they do not always fall on their feet, 
at least escape the broken shins of their more rigid neighbors, 

Well, then, we are not going beyond the mark when we say that 
the grace of punctuality is a thing to be encouraged as a fir 
virtue of the minor sort—a thing that makes life both easier and 
more valuable, and that gives weight and dignity, not to speak of 
ul And not only punctuality in keeping ap- 
pointments, which is but one of the series, but punctuality in all 
things—punctuality in answering letters, in paying debts, in return~ 
ing loans, in doing work ; punctuality in all matters of business, from 
the smallest to the largest, as, indeed, one of the religious observances 
of business ; and punctuality in all matters of pleasure, as the very 
core and back-bone of pleasure, without which it becomes only the 
mockery of pleasure and the reality of displeasure ; punctuality in 
the details of domestic life, unless you prefer to pass your days in 
a chronological rag-bag ; punctuality in all matters of social life, un- 
less you are eallous to angry looks, sareastic speeches, and unfriendly 


class 

























Supplement, 
sand 


thoughts ;_punctual- 
ity in all things— ‘or- 
der” being “ Heay- 
en's first law,” and 
its translation into 
human affairs one 
of the very corner- 
stones on which so- 
ciety is founded, and the 
temple of civilization 
built. We may be sure 
of one thing: a charac- 
ter for unpunctuality 
nullifies half our useful- 
ness, and obscures more 
than half our good qual- 
ities; while the con- 
verse, a character for 
steady reliability,a char- 
acter known to be pen- 
etrated with the grace 
of punctuality, gives the 
force of almost genius 
to very mediocre abili« 
ties. 
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MY HEART'S WITH THEE. 


Wiruie the temple of my heart 
A shrine I've made for thee, 
‘Where, love of mine, thy face divine 
Still shineth out on me. 
My song’s sweet theme! my soul's bright dream! 
Oh, more than worlds to me! 
Where'er I go, in weal or woe, 
My heart is still with thee, 
mn My love! 
My heart is still with thee! 


Ah, captive heart! the chain of flowers 
That binds thee to thy fate 
Thon mayst not break, for thou wouldst make 
The effort all too late. 
And, darling, e’en if thou couldst bid 
This foolish heart go free, 
"Twere all in vain—'twould kiss the chain 
‘That binds it still to thee, 
My love! 
That binds it still to thee! 


My dreams of honor, fortune, fame— 
Alas! now where are they? 

Thine eyes of light, with glances bright, 
Have chased them all away! 

For what is honor, fortune, fame— 
Nay, what is life to me? 

I only live that I may give 
My life at last to thee, 

My love! 

My life at last to thee! 





SCISSORS! 
A VALENTINE TALE. 


HE snows of January had melted and van- 
ished under the influence of the February 
thaw. Far and near tidings came of streams 
overfull and bridges swept away. The sear, yel- 
low meadows assumed a tint of just perceptible 
freshness as the sun lifted the shining veils of 
moisture from their surface; all things seemed 
preparing for the spring. St. Valentine's Day 
dawned with a pink, cloudless sky, an air filled 
with summer warmth and balm ; flocks of chick- 
adees fluttered and chirped ; the trees were alive 
with song. 

‘We shall pay for this,” severe people said, 
as they shook their experienced heads. But no 
shadow dimmed the radiant morning to little 
Molly Gale, as she woke from her slumbers smil- 
ing like achild. And why should she not sinile ? 
Long pink rays streamed through the blinds, and 
tinged the wall opposite. A new day had begun 
—a day which was sure to be beautiful; and 
Molly, fortunately for herself, was neither old 
enough nor wise enough to comprehend that 
dreary alchemy which distills the atom of bitter 
from the ounce of sweet, and, groaning over the 
unpalatable drop, leaves the rest untasted and 
forgotten. 

“ Valentine's Day,” she said, half alond, as she 
smoothed the last long curl, and laid down her 
brush. ‘* No chance for valentines here in the 
country, but I'll try my fate ont of the window, 
any how.” 

So, wrapping her dressing-grown closer, she 
went across the room, and opened the window. 
The curtains hung in leng, heavy folds. She 
parted them, and, shutting her eyes tight, said 
the old rhyme: 

“Good 8t. Valentine, list to me; 


Dear St. Valentine, let me see 
‘Who shall my fatare husband be. 


Three times she repeated the spell; then, pop- 
ping her pretty head out, she opened her eyes 
wide. 

At first, half blinded by the dazzling day, she 
saw nothing. Then a figure became visible a 
long way off up the road. 

“There ly ts somebody,” thought Molly, 
witb a certain surprise. A passer-by was not by 
any means a thing of course in that quiet re- 
gion. Her curiosity was aroused. ‘‘ How funny 
he looks!” she meditated, ‘‘ What's that hes 
got with him?—a bicycle? No; I don’t think 
it’s a bicycle. What isit? He's coming direct- 
ly here, too.” She watched the advancing form 
with alittle heart-beat. It drew nearer. ‘* Good 
gracious!” cried Molly, with a scream of laugh- 
ter; ‘‘it’s a scissors-grinder!” And she drew 
in her head with a pout and flush of comical vex- 
ation. St. Valentine was evidently out of his 
reckoning for unce. 

“* Scissors!” cried a voice, a loud, gay voice, 
with decided Hibernian accent. The wheel had 
stopped beneath the window. ‘‘ Any scissors to 
grind, ma’am, or knives, or razors?” went on the 
man, craning his neck to catch a glimpse of the 
face above him. ‘‘Put on an excellent edge to 
‘em, ma’am, and charge most raisonable. Pray 
give employment to the poor man, my lady.” 
Molly could just see the top of his head; the 
yoice amused her. 

“* After all,” she said to herself, with a pettish 
shrug, ‘‘it isn’t the poor man's fault.” 

‘“Wait a moment, and I will seo if there is 
any ‘hing,” she called out; and down stairs she 
ran. 

“ Aunty,” tapping at a door, ‘‘didn’t you say 

ou wanted your shears sharpened, and the carv- 
ing-koife? Well, there’s a scissors-grinder be- 
low who will do them.” : 

“You're very thoughtful, Molly. Yes; there 
are several things. Here they are,” half opening 
thedoor. ‘* Will you take them down tothe man, 
for I am not dressed? Why, dear me, you're in 
your dressing-gown yourself, Molly—” 

“So I am—I forgot—but never mind, aunty, 
it’s good enough for a scissors-grinder. 1 don’t 
believe he'll be shocked in the least.” And in- 
decd there was very little to shock a scissors- 
grinder, or ‘‘any other man,” in the dainty 
peignoir of blue flannel, with its pinked ruffiings, 
and open front, revealing a glimpse of snow- 
white petticoat A more becoming costume 








could scarcely have been devised. Perhaps our 
little maiden was aware of the fact. 

The grinder had taken up his position on the 
front steps. 

‘* Here,” said Molly, opening the door; ‘‘my 
aunt would like these put in order. And please 
be careful of the carver.” - 

Two naughty dimples came into her cheeks as 
she thus confronted her unlikely ‘‘ valentine,” 
and the voice trembled slightly with secret langh- 
ter. He was a young man, and very good-look- 
ing, now that she saw him closer. a 

“* Arrah, miss, the howly saints reward ye!” 
The Irish tone was so very broad that it sounded 
like a farcical imitation. Molly could not refrain 
from smiling; and a glint of mischief ap 
in the grinder’s eye as he watched the effect of 
his speech. 

‘*Bedad,” he went on, ‘‘this naids attinshon 
savarely.”” 

The wheel was now revolving rapidly; but 
the man seemed to have eyes for his employer 
as well as his work. He was neatly dressed, 
and his hands seemed to Molly strangely white 
and well kept for the hands of a working-man. 

In a wonderfully short time the job was done. 

“* Have you far to go to-day?” asked Molly, as 
the grinder handed her the lust article. 

“* A good way, ma’am.” 

“Then,” she said, kindly, “ perhaps you would 
like a glass of milk and something to eat. My 
aunt’s servant will bring it out to you, if you 
would.” o . 

“You are very kind,” began the grinder, in 
good English, and a courteous tone. Then he 
seemed to struggle with a desire to laugh. ‘‘The 
saints have you in kaiping, miss,” he went on, 
relapsing rapidly into Irish; ‘‘but nivir mind 
the bit por sup. It’s nothing I'm naiding the 
morn, but just to thank ye for your favors, and 
be aff. He shouldered his whegl, and set off at 
a rapid rate, while Molly was fumbling with her 
purse. 

“Stop!” she cried after him; ‘‘stop a min- 
ute, please. I haven't paid you.” But the man 
only lifted his hat, and passed through the gate. 
It was gracefully done—‘‘like a gentleman,” 
Molly thought, and she wondered more and more. 

“Such a droll man!” she said afterward, at 
breakfast; ‘‘he wouldn't wait for his money, 
and took his hat off to me like a young prince. 
I wish you had seen bim, aunty.” 

‘*H'm,” replied Miss Gale, meditatively : ‘‘it 
would have been more to the purpose had he put 
a good edge on my carver. I don’t like the 
looks of it at all, Moily.” 

In effect it proved hopelessly dull, as did also 
every thing else submitted to the gentlemanly 
grinder. Of course Molly had to endure some 
teasing upon the subject. 

She bore it with a good grace; and as weeks 
passed by the subject was forgotten, or, if remem- 
bered at all, only by herself. 

The spring was advancing. It proved an ear- 
ly one. Violets starred garden beds by the first 
of April; hawthorn hedges blossomed into smiles 
to greet incoming May ; the early roses crowded 
on their buttoned-up bods, and flushed with 
bloom. It was impossible to yesist the sudden 
summer-tide of all things. Nobody prated of 
rheumatism, or preached prudence. Old and 
young alike flung caution to the winds, and as if 
intoxicated by the fragrant air, ignored dews, 
sat on fresh grass, and committed all other im- 
prudences. By the middle of June a picnic had 
been proposed and organized. Such parties 
wére not unusual even in quiet Woodbury, but 
the oldest inhabitant could not recollect one so 
early in the season. 

Of course Molly was to go. What could a 
picnic in Woodbury be without her? Her sweet 
temper, pretty merry face, and deft fingers made 
her a universal favorite. No one knew the wild, 
beautiful forest nooks so well, no one compre- 
hended so perfectly the due admixture of salad 
and lemonade, or had such a trick of decking 
an impromptu table’ tastefully with ferns and 
flowers. Of course Molly must go. And it was 
while in the very midst of some dainty outdoor 
housewifery that a stranger was brought up for 
introduction, and ‘‘Miss Gale” had to look up 
from her oak wreaths and frosted cakes to courte- 
sy to “‘Mr. Conrad.” A pair of dark eyes met 
hers with a sudden, amused, glad recognition, 
which perplexed and mystified her. 

‘Where have I seen him before ?” she thought 
again and again, as the day wore on with its 
lively alternations of luncheon, laughter, and 
ffirtation. But no answer occurred, and the 
new arriv:? “-1l.wed her movements with a de- 
votion which caused e teasing from the other 
girls, and not a few jealous pangs among the 
young men. ‘‘It is a case of see and conquer,” 
whispered her {riends among themselves, but 
neither with surprise nor envy ; for Molly was a 
belle in her little set, and none disputed her pret- 
ty supremacy. 

Mr. Conrad had come to Woodbury “‘ on busi- 
ness,” it seemed. He did not specify its nature, 
and no one could guess it ; it evidently absorbed 
little of his time; but week after week he lin- 
gered in the village, and, as ‘‘ business” was by 
no means the specialty of the place, his errand 
was a subject of great speculation among the 
gossips. Young, good-looking, and much of a 
gentleman, he was universally accepted and liked. 
Molly met him here, there, and every where, and 
their intimacy grew with great strides. Beforea 
month was over she felt that she had known him 
always—a fact which puzzled her not a little 
whenever she took time to think about it. 

Still the resemblance which had struck her at 
first pursued and haunted her, It was not his 
face only—voice and form were also familiar ; 
all suggested somebody, for her life she could 
not tell who. Twenty times she was on the 
point of speaking of it, and twenty times re- 
frained. ‘It is so ridiculous," she said to her- 
self. At last explanation came. 
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It chanced ona picnic. Woodbury was famous 
for its picnics. This was held in the same beauti- 
ful grove where she and Mr. Conrad had first met 
in early June. The day was hot and brilliant. 
Golden-rod and purple aster fringed the paths ; 
the August sky blazed through the tree-tops; 
summer, gathering her last blossoms in her lap, 
seemed hastening to be gone. Dinner was over; 
people were lying under trees, or wandering about 
in groups; Molly and Mr. Conrad found them- 
selves alone in a secluded nook. 

“Do you know,” she said, breaking a long 
pause, ‘I've been so puzzled all this time to 
find out who it is you remind me of? I saw it 
the moment you were introduced to me; and, 
if it hadn't been impossible, I should certainly 
have declared that we had met before. Isn't it 
funny ?” 

‘“Well,” replied Mr. Conrad, slowly, ‘‘ not— 
so—funny—perhaps—as you think. I should 
like—may I? Molly, will you listen while I tell 
you a long story? I have longed to utter it for 
days  Ratis ba till now I never dared.” 

tf inly,” said Molly, coloring. He never 
called her ‘‘ Molly” before. 

“Te is about a young man,” continued Mr. 
Conrad—‘“‘a wild young fellow, full of fun and 
frolic, who never stopped at any thing that prom- 
ised a good joke, 

‘There was a young lady too, as it happened 
—a sort of cousin of his—as wild as himself. 
She was sent, for her sina, to boarding-school—a 
very strict school. It was at P——, not far from 
here.” 3 

‘*The convent?” asked Molly, wondering. 

“Exactly. Well, my young lady wrote home 
all sorts of droll accounts of her prison-house. 
She told all her trials and adventures, and made 
pen-and-ink caricatures of the Lady Superior, 
whom she dubbed ‘The Dragon;’ in short, so 
comical that her brothers and cousins and two 
or three young men who were intimates of the 
house, and so privileged, used to roar over the 
letters, and look for their coming as the best of 
jokes. At last a ridiculous plan was started be- 
tween them. Adéle (that was the young lady) 
had defied them to insert even so much 2f cne 
of their noses into the strictly guarded aomain. 
It was decided that one of them should go in dis- 
guise and attempt the experiment. They laid a 
wager about it, and drew lots. ‘The lot fell to 
the cousin. ' 

“The disguise he pitched upon was that of 
a scissors-grinder. No, please don't speak” (Mol- 
ly had given a little jump); ‘‘let me finish my 
own way. 

“So, carrying his wheel, this young fellow start- 
ed off up country, Part of the bet was that he 
should go on foot, and return the same way. 
He had all sorts of odd experiences, and about 
noon the second day reached the convent. 

“His wheel and his Irish brogue gained him 
admission at the gate. Addle had been in a 
measure prepared for his coming. She recog- 
nized him at once, and considered it the greatest 
fun in the world. So the little witch ran round 
and collected all the knives and scissors iu the 
house, and gave her intimate friends the cue, 
and pretty soon the grinder was surrounded by 
a bevy of girls, some in the secret, some not, but 
all catching the excitement with a sort of free- 
masonry peculiar to schools. Leave had been 
asked of the principal, of course, and obtained 
without difficulty. Nobody minds a scissors- 
gtinder, you know!” 

Molly's eyes laughed, but she did not speak. 

‘*T hope,” went on Mr. Connad, “that those 
scissors were well sharpened, but I can’t feel as 
sure as I should like to. But I know there 
never was a droller hour than that which this 
‘needy knife-grinder’ had with those girls. The 
secret got out, and the whole school collected. 
‘The flirts peeped out of the windows, and made 
eyes; the demure pretended not to understand ; 

e little ones danced and giggled. When all 
the steel in the house had been sharpened (or 
dulled) the witches ran to the Lady Superior, and 
asked permission to give ‘the poor man’ some- 
thing to eat. ‘He looked so tired—had worked 
so hard.’ Oh, if you could have seen him sol- 
emnly consuming sandwiches, with those forty 
girls looking on; and the head witch, Adéle, 
assuming the airs of a hostess at a dinner- 

rty ! 

‘* Well, he got safely off, and made his way to 
Woodbury, where he staid overnight. And next 
morning, as he was passing down the street, he 
caught sight of a face at the window of a prett: 
country house. It may have been the face—it 
may have been the mischief in him; any way, he 
stopped and begged for work, and pretty soon 
out of the front-door stepped a figure—a little 
figure in blue— Ah, Molly, I needn’t go on! 
You have guessed my riddle. You know that 
the little figure proved a magnet to draw him 
again to Woodbury, and keep him lingering there 
in hopes that the day might come when, the story 
told, and the disguise forgiven, the ex-scissors- 
grinder might speak in his own name, and ask 
if there wus any hope for him; any hope that 
the little maid in blue could consent to overlook 
spoiled shears and dull carver, and make him 
happy for life. Is there? Won't you speak, 
dear?” 

It was some time after that before Molly raised 
her head from a shoulder where already it seemed 
surprisingly at home, and volunteered a little 
confession on her own part. 

**Do you know that was St. Valentine's morn- 
ing’on which you came?” she said. ‘I had 
just repeated the old rhyme, and pnt my head 
out of the window to look for my future hus- 
band, when I saw you and your wheel far up the 
road !” 

“Oh, clever St. Valentine,” laughed Mr. Con- 
rad. ‘*So, for once, scissors didn’t cut love, 
Mol S 

‘ 


ly.” 
: ¥o," said Molly, blushing sweetly. ‘There 
is a prettier saying than that about scissors, you 


= 
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know. | Their meaning is, We part to meet 


again. 
I leave the reader to imagine Mr. Conrad's 
reply. 


FOLDING GOTHIC SCREENS. 


TBS lamp screens we are about to describe 
are very useful to have upon a parlor man- 
tel to soften the light on a summer evening, or 
in an invalid’s chamber at night. ‘They are 
quite ornamental, and are easily carried from 
place to place when fulded. 

Get the glazier to cut seven pieces of 
clear white window-glass, each five inch- 
es wide and seventeen inches long; then 
have them cut in this shape (see Fig. 1), 
all being precisely alike in shape and 
size. 


Have ready some fine English orFrench 
furniture chintz (the domestic article is 
not generally of fast colors or suitable 
styles), if possible, of Gothic patterns, Fi 1 
such as are used generally for window shades or 
curtains. We have seen and used for this pur- 
pose some beautiful designs, which represent the 
interior of a cathedral, with a fine perspective 
view of the window, aisles, and fretted ceiling; 
other patterns show quite a variety of subjects— 
landscapes, bridges, waterfulls, etc. ; but the ef- 
fect is finer if grave colors and smoky shades are 
used. 





If the interior of a church is chosen, or any 
other design too large to be put upon one of the 
panes, the three central ones may be used to form 
one continuous: pletere bat to put such a one 
upon two instead of three would not have such a 
good effect, unless the number of panes used be 
siz and not seven; the even number will answer 
very well for a shade, but an odd one is better. 
If the centre be thus selected for three panes, 
first cut out the outlines, and then lay down a 
piece of glass upon the centre of the design, 
marking the width accurately. Then cut the 
chintz, and mark out the side pieces of the same 
pattern for the two side panes. 

Now spread over the glass an even coat of thin 
gum-arabic, and lay on the chintz prepared de- 
sign, with face next the glass, pressing it so as to 
expel any air bubbles; then lay on the side 
pieces in like manner. It is desirable that the 
chintz should entirely cover the glass at the bot- 
tom, and extend to the sides; but at the npper 
part of the panes, and especially in the pointed 
part, the glass should be left clear, so as to show 
the plain outline of the design. 

lany other patterns may be formed for the 
other panes by cutting out the other figures, and 
excellent representations of scenery can be pro- 
duced by arranging and grouping together the 
light and dark parts of the chintz. A way-side 
cross, with a rocky base ; a rustic bridge; a light- 
house, with windows cut out for the light to 
shine through ; distant castles, and many other 
subjects, will suggest themselves to the ingenious, 
and the effect can be determined by holding the 
panes up to the light. 

When all are designed and gummed on, a 
lining or back-ground may be formed of thin 
book or Swiss muslin; the whole surface of the 
pane should be coated with gum, and the muslin 
put on over the figures, covering every part of 
the whole. This will, of course, conceal all the 
patchwork of the wrong side, and on the front 
will give the appearance of ground glass to the 
space above the designs. 

The edges may now be covered with black rib- 
bon three quarters of an inch wide, being gummed. 
neatly over them all the way around the panes. 
When all are finished they are to be hinged, 
which is done by laying the edges together (tak- 
ing two at a time and placing them face to face), 
then sewing them over stitch loosely, back and 
forth, fur the space of an inch, using black sew- 
ing silk. If the ribbon is not put on too tightly 
over the side edges there will be sufficient hold 
for the stitches ; and two of these hinges, one at 
the bottom and the 
other at the top, or 
just below where the 
point begins, will be 
enough for the pur- 
pose. First join the 
three that are intended 
for the centre, and then 
place two more on each 
side. When all are 
joined they will stand 
upright, and may be Fia. 2 
arranged in any shape desired. With a light 
set behind it, the semi-transparent designs will 
have a beautiful appearance. (See Fig. 2.) 

Square panes to form six or eight sided gas 
shades, in the same 
style as the imported 
porcelain ones, may be 
made in the same way. 
(Fig. 3.) For these, 
five and a half inches 
wide and six high 
will be the best size 
for the panes,‘and they 
should be lined and hinged in the manner before 
described. A wire frame of the simplest kind 
will answer to hold it in 
place (see Fig. 4), and can 
be made by any tinman 
or blacksmith; the tin or 
iron ring in the centre will 
fit around the gas-bumer, 
and the wires will support 
the glasses, each pane 
resting in one of the 
hooked ends. a 

For those who prefer had 
the effect of more brilliant colors, there may be 
had a kind of oiled chintz, which lights op well, 
and for the gas shades will give a clearer light. 
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THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


OTHING could have been more unfortunate 
for Badrou! Basoun than Mrs. Boabdil’s 
visit. Some people are so much thistle-down; 
individually insignificant, formidable with a fa- 
voring wind! Now there had been a breeze that 
morning in Aladdin’s palace—about the wonder- 
fal lamp, of course! Badroul Basoun insisted 
that a wonderful lamp in a family is a pest; the 
very notion of the generations of pretty little Mrs. 
Aladdins, who had scoured and burnished the 
lamp, and lived and loved in its light, and now 
were dead and gone, crumbled away into ashes 
and dust, gave her a chill; and Aladdin pestered 
her about the lamp. In virtue of its magic sym- 
pathies, if there was gloom and unkindness in 
the house it burned low, and if it burned low 
there was damp discomfort every where, spite 
of fires and sunshine. It was worse than a lively 
conscience, this lamp. Conscience can be stifled. 
‘The lamp burned clear for nothing short of peace 
and love, and so backed up all Aladdin’s argu- 
ments; and Aladdin argued a great deal lately. 
He was growing cross and neglectful. Some- 
times he forgot to hold the door open for her. 
He would talk with that stupid Simmons about 
geology by the hour; and when she cried be- 
cause he forgot to kiss her, he said, Bother! 
‘That was the word—Bother! And then he 
‘went ont, and shut the door so hard after him 
that it jarred the whole palace, leaving poor lit- 
tle Badroul Basoun in a passion of indignation 
to debate whether she should or should not sell 
the lamp, burning with a flickering, reproachful 
flame. 

It was then, of all times, that Mrs. Boabdil, of 
all other people, must drop in for a chat, and fer- 
ret out the whole truth in five minutes. 

‘*Headache, my dear? Yes, yes; I know 
what such headaches mean ;” and Mrs, Boabdil 
peered intelligently into the little woman's quiv- 
ering face. ‘It is the old story. There wasa 
time when I had such headaches myself.” 

“But you had no lamp, you know”—Badroul 
Basoun only half relished the Boabdil partner- 
ship—‘“‘ and it is the lamp that causes our trou- 
ble. Oh dear!” breaking down into gobs, ‘‘ only 
to think how Aladdin left me this morning! If 
I ever marry again, though I am sure I don’t 
want to, my husband shall not have a wonderful 
lamp in his family. Aladdin actually slammed 
the door, Mrs. Boabdil!” 

“They all have wonderful lamps,” quoth Mrs. 
Boabdil, grimly, ‘‘ every soul of them.” 

Badroul Basoun looked up in quick astonish- 


“ment. 


“Bat our lamp, Mrs. Boabdil—it has been in 
the family for centuries. It has a history of its 
own. ‘They say” —instinctively lowering her 
voice—‘‘ that the very existence of our house 
depends upon it.” 

irs. Boabdil darted a glance of extreme scorn, 
first at the dim-burning lamp, and then at the 
speaker, and answered, oracularly, “Oh! the 
general sheepiness of women!” ‘Then, patting 
Badroal Basoun’s shining hair: ‘‘ My dear, ex- 
cuse me, but women are so like sheep, coming 
on one after the other to be gulled by the same 
stories, to attempt the same impossibilities, to 
shed the same tears—in short, to play the fool 
in exactly the same way, century after centary ! 
I declare I lose patience! Aladdin spends hi 
evenings out, and you are blue, and the lamp 
burns low, and it is your fault for being sulky ; 
Aladdin snaps, and you snap back; the flame 
fiickers—your fault again; you are twitted and 
lectured all day long by that bit of brass, and 
you are not to rebel, for it is a wonderful lamp, 
partand parcel of the Aladdin fortunes; a magic 
talisman, for which you are to be thankful; and 
meddle with it at your peril, for touch that and 
the very roof vanishes from over your head! No 
wonder that the law herds women and idiots to- 
gether! As if the whole thing were not a mas- 
culine invention for insuring good behavior, a 
one-sided juggle—” 

“You are much mistaken,” broke in Badroul 
Basonn, hotly. 

“Oh! am I?” and there was about Mrs, 
Boabdil that air of thorough conviction so dis- 
heartening even to the bravest. ‘‘The lamp is 
a juggle and a failure in every other case.” 

“‘T have yet to see one in any other house,” 
eatin Badroul Basoun. ‘‘There is the house on 
the hill, and Dr. Antrim’s, and Cousin Frank’s, 
and Mr. Maccabees’s, and Inwood. If such lamps 
were in the market you would see them there.” 

“Bat I Aave seen them there,” retorted Mrs. 
Boabdil. ‘‘ I saw each couple light such a lamp, 
and set it reverently over their hearth. In each 
house there has been the same shock, the same 
terror, the same sharp awakening, intolerable 
disappointment, and gradual, enforced resigna- 
tion. Do you doubt it? You will make calls 
to-day. Go and ask them in what forgotten cor- 
ner they have thrown the lamp lighted with such 
fond reverence and tender vows. Ah! Badroul 
Basoun, yours is the old story, poor child! as 
inevitable as the winter's snow. More so. It 
would be easier to get out an almanac of a mar- 
ried life than one for the year; and the sooner 
you dismiss your dreams and illusions, and ac- 
cept the fact, however unpleasant, the better.” 

‘adroul Basoun got up from among the cush- 
done, and looked at Mrs. Boabdil with a terrified 


“*Do you mean to say,” she asked, drawing 
her breath fast, ‘‘ that there are no married peo- 
pe who enjoy a lasting happiness and an endur- 

ig love?” 

“I mean to say,” answered Mrs. Boabdil, 
with a satirical smile, “‘ that doubtless God might 
have made such a couple, but doubtless God 
never did.” 

Mrs. Boabdil delivered herself of this abom- 
inable sentiment with the air of quiet conviction 
that marked all her talking. ere was this 
formidable element in the woman—she believed 








in herself. Then you are to understand that for 
weeks Badroul Basoun’s heart had been sore, and 
she had fretted. This was her first year of mar- 
ried life. She knew life as she had seen it in her 
father’s drawing-room. She believed that her 
love and Aladdin's had attained its full growth ; 


-also that it was incapable of any change; also 


that it was immortal, She held that her own 
character was furmed, quite! She knew no- 
thing about Aladdin's ‘outside world, consid- 
ered it of small importance, and naturally won- 
dered when it jarred against hers. Aladdip 
was, if you had known him, a very good fellow, 
but he was puzzled with the whims and wonder- 
ful reasoning of his princess, and inclined to 
make too little of what to her were serious mat- 
ters. They were in the transition state that 
comes sometimes before that closer union that I 
think might be called the true marriage, Their 
inexperience needed some angel: a word fitly 
spoken: some gracious and loving woman; and 
an evil wind blew them—Mrs. Boabdil! 

‘*T don’t believe that,” said Badroul Basoun, 
quickly. ‘It is not right to say such a thing, 
Mrs. Boabdil.” 

“Oh! of course not. Call indifference love, 
call dissensions happiness, and see how much 
good it will do you. Shut your eyes to the facts, 
The Maccabees are your next-door neighbors. 
Mr. Maccabees vows he would rather attend a 
funeral than a wedding. Mrs. Maccabees is ill 
in bed, her eyes quite in the back of her bead, 
her breath coming in labored gasps, when Mr. 
Maccabees can’t find the mustard. Up comes 
Mrs. Maccabees as if on a spring, her arm straight 
out, her finger pointing, and, ‘Was there ever 
such a stick as John Maccabees?’ cries the all 
but dying woman. ‘Their quarrels and her lec- 
tures are the amusement of the village; and yet 
I remember when John Maccabees nearly killed 
Jim Larkin only for an impertinent look at his 
Bessie; and for the lamp, bless you! you would 
have supposed it would have burned on their 
tomb, to hear them talk when they lighted it. I 
tell you it is always thecase. There are all man- 
ner of shades and variations in the method of 
doing it; but the two souls, that in the poet’s 
dream are to grow into one, in the reality fall 
apart; and the lamp, having been discovered to 
be simply a carte blanche for the husbands, is 
silently set aside. You talked of the house on 
the hill. Its eldest son has just married, and I 
saw him, with his young wife, wreathing their 
lamp with roses. The old people looked on with 
a sort of uneasy sadness. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Ratcliffe are a very respectable couple, but should 
you ever suppose they had been lovers? Well, 
my dear, Mrs. Ratcliffe was the beautiful Anna 
Rich, and her cruel guardian was determined 
that she should never marry Harry Ratcliffe; 
and only to get a look at her the young gentle- 
man bribed her coachman, and drove the ladies 
himself to a ball; and now the two look on, as I 
tell you, uneasily at their handsome son and his 
pretty wife; and Mrs. Ratcliffe says, with a sigh, 
‘Ab! they will soon get over that.’” 

“*T don’t believe it!” That was poor little 
Badroul Basoun’s only argument against her tor- 
mentor. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Ratcliffe may do as 
they like, but I never will believe that Aladdin 
will not care for me, and that I shall be indiffer- 
ent whether he comes or goes, I love him bet- 
ter than all the world, and I would rather die 
than be turned out of hisheart. There!” And 
Badroul Basoun looked at Mrs. Boabdil like— 
well, say, like a ferocious dove. All unheed- 
ing, Mrs. Boabdil goes on with her argument. 

“Neither would I believe it, my dear, only I 
am afflicted with eyes and ears. There is your 
cousin Frank. She washes and brushes Nellie 
and Sallie; she gives directions about little Peter 
and Jim and Cad. She orders the dinner, and 
gets up the wash, and snubs the grocer, and buys 
the curtains, and plans an alteration in the draw- 
ing-room. She is wanted constantly by some- 
body all day long, and wears a fagged, unrested 
look. She consults her husband's whims, but 
she has no illusions about him. I heard her tell 
Mollie the other day, ‘ Girls are great fools; why 
can’t they see that men are only grown-up boys?” 
And her husband is a good one, as husbands go. 
He provides liberally for her and the children, 
and spends about four hours awake in her house, 
and interchanges ideas with her about sugar and 
butter, and ditfers from her on every point, and 
secretly wonders that certain other ladies outside 
have so much more sympathy with him. They 
never quarrel ; but could two souls live further 
apart? You spoke of Inwood. I should like to 
know if Mrs. Inwood is any thing more than an 
upper house-maid? What does she know of her 
husband’s plans and projects? He goes whirling 
all over the Union, to carry out schemes of which 
she hardly knows the name. He has a whole 
world, an entire life, into which she never gets a 
peep; and he would no more dream of troubling 
himself about her inner life than of inquiring into 
the sentiments of a mouse or a canary-bird. Is 
that a union of two souls, ora partnership? And 
these are the respectable, everyday examples— 
the average! I don’t mention Dr. Antrim, who 
has not spoken to his wife in fifteen years; or 
Mrs. Carr, who treats her husband to a set of 
hysterics a day; or Mr. Martin, who throws cups 
of tea at his wife, and kicks the baby; or Mrs. 
Talmadge, who is stitching away her life to sup- 
port her deserted children; or Mr. Johnson, 
who regularly staggers home intoxicated; or 
Mrs. Simson, who gives her husband cold meat 
for dinner, leaves the baby to scream, and trips 
away to a concert; and yet you know all these 
people. They are not examples laboriously culled 
from newspapers, but your neighbors, living just 
around the corner or across the street; men and 
women who started as fairly as you. Why dodge 
the inevitable inference, andscry .out as if you 
were specially hurt, and insist that you will prove 
the exception to the law? Be a brave woman. 
Call a spade a spade, Give up your one-soul 
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theory; put out that rubbishy lamp; take a 
business-like view of the situation; prepare to 
assert your equal rights in your partnership. 
Give up being an angel, and you will fure all 
the better as a woman who has her eye-teeth 
cut.” 

“‘T don’t want my eye-teeth cut, and you 
must not speak to me likethat. I will not listen 
to it!” cries poor little Badroul Basoun, quiver- 
ing with wrath and grief; for though she had 
all along stoutly declared that she did not be- 
lieve, she did believe; and the poisoned shaft 
remained, although the enemy fled. What right 
had she to expect exemption from the common 
disaster? It was coming already. It was plain 
enough that Aladdin was no longer interested in 
his home. He would stay away for weeks to- 
gether, like that disagreeable Mr. Inwood; and 
she would grow stout and doll, like Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe. She was losing her looks already; and 
the rest of her life would be given over to baking 
and sewing and housewifery. Oh! whata dread- 
ful stretch it looked ; for she could not reasonably 
expect to die under thirty or forty years yet! 
“Call a spade a spadé!’—miserable formula, 
with which has been buried, how many times, 
all the grace and tenderness of a life. Aladdin's 
income was limited, and certain little economies 
and prudent inventions had been Badroul Ba- 
soun’s great delight, because they were for love's 
sake. How miserable they looked now! ‘‘Call 
@ spade a spade, and do away with the one-soul 
theory.” Her marriage, then, was simply a 
business partnership, on a very small capital; a 
poor speculation. i there was to be no love, no 
romance, no self-sacrificing tenderness, no seedy 
growth of affection, to make petty cares sacred, 
and give a motive for daily exertion, why then 
was Badroul Basoun, and many other women, 
most miserable. Mattie, for instance. Herspec- 
ulation must have proved even worse than Bad- 
roul Basoun’s. She had married an enterprising 
young engineer, and was living somewhere in 
rooms, and almost all the girls had cut her. 

In Badroul Basoun’s frame of mind she was 
very much at the mercy of each new impulde. 
Now that she had remembered Mattie, she was 
possessed with a feverish desire to go and find 
her; to get at Mattie’s experience; to know 
whether she was frantically despairing or stupid- 
ly resigned. Consequently, just as Mattie was 
triumphantly setting in the last piece in the 
sleeve of a gown, which I mean to make immor- 
tal, there came a tap at the door—and Badroul 
Basoun. 

‘Yon darling!” cried Mattie, enthusiastically. 
‘Think of an angel, and— You know the prov- 
erb. I was just thinking of you.” 

“«For the first time, I am atraid ; you remem- 
ber, I made the last call six. months ago.” 

Meantime the two young women performed 
the customary feminine embrace; and Badroul 
Basoun thought to herself, ‘‘How happy she 
looks; and what a cozy drawing-room!" while 
Mattie commented to herself, “She has been 
erying, poor thing!” saying briskly : 

‘*«But, dear Badroul, 1 have so little time. 
Yon forget how horridly poor we are. I am my 
own maid. There és an old woman who comes 
here, and does what Jim calls the drudgery, be- 
cause he insists that I am not to do it; and, my 
dear,” pursued Mattie, with mirthful eyes, ‘‘ she 
scrubs the doors in the dish-water, and washes 
the marbles last; and then I just do the whole 
thing over quietly, and say nothing about it, for 
Jim can't afford to pay a more efficient woman. 
So you see!” 

“‘You poor child!” murmured Badroul Ba- 
soun, compassionately, and feeling that she ought 
to thank her stars that Aladdin was not in such 
straits as that. 

“Poor!” Mattie pulled up a hassock in front 
of her guest, and, sitting down, took Badroul’s 
hands in hers, and looked up in her face with 
eyes full of brightness. ‘‘ I am so glad you said 
that, for 1 want to talk to you aboutit, I can 
talk to you, dear Badroul; I know we are poor, 
from the India-shawl. and point-lace points of 
view ; and though I don’t care much about India 
shawls, I should like at least a ‘Tilly Slowboy to 
wait on me. you know, and a grand piano, and 
a microscope for Jim, one of the expensive sort, 
you know; and a table-cover to match the car- 
pet—lI like things to match; and walnut book- 
shelves in those spaces there; and a set of fine 
china; and oh! Badroul, to feel that I could 
wear as many white wrappers and ruffled skirts 
as I like! J was always extravagant about such 
things; and yet don’t you think we are very 
cheerful here?” 

“*T was thinking,” admitted Badroul Basoun, 
in surprise, ‘‘that I had never seen so cozy a 
place. One would suppose you had a lamp like 
—that is—I mean—when—" She stopped short, 
blushing scarlet, and looking distressed; but 
Mattie was preoccupied with her argument. 

‘* Why, so we have; that is just it. We have 
just such a lamp, and you know how different 
every thing looks in its light. To piece out a 
sleeve is a dull, miserable, poverty-stricken busi- 
ness, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Badroul, warmly. 
“T hate it. I had rather lose a garment than 
spend my time eking it out, I really believe.” 

‘Well, now, see here!” and Mattie held up 
triumphantly the gown on which she was sew- 
ing when Badroul came. ‘‘ Do you want to know 
how many pieces there are in this sleeve ?—1twen- 
ty-seven, my dear. Think of that! And I en- 
joyed putting them together. Actually, in this 
light, it looks prettier to me than your suit— 
though that is lovely, by-the-way. Jim brought 
home the dress for a surprise, and denied him- 
self, poor fellow! to buy it; and then bought a 
short pattern, you see. One sleeve was lacking ; 
nothing but shreds to make it. But I was so 
determined I really believe that I stretched the 
cloth; and then, as I worked, I had such happy 
thoughts about this good, brave heart, all 
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voted to me, that the lamp shone brighter than I 
ever saw it. ‘The room was full of a light that 
you could feel as well as see; and there I was 
saying to myself what a clever fellow Jim was, 
and how brave and determined in fighting our 
way up hill; and, with it all, how tender and 
thoughtful for me. And I would not change 
places with the finest lady that orders her dress- 
maker to send home five dinner dresses and three 
carriage dresses, all by next Wednesday ; not I.” 
Mattie stopped short, and there were certainly 
ten in the eyes of both women. Badroul spoke 
ts 


“Dear Mattie, Tam glad you are so happy; - 


- bat—” 


“© Well—but what ?” 

“‘T hate to say it, Mattie, but there are so 
many unhappy marriages, and eo many respecta- 
ble people who are just as indifferent to each 
other as sticks of wood or blocks of ice. The’ 
get on perfectly well, but they don’t care for eac! 
other. Don’t you believe—I am afraid—that in 
every house, sooner or later, even where there is 
a lamp like ours, it goes out?” z 

‘*No, Idon’t!” Mattie says this very stoutly, 
and evidently preparing for defense. 

‘But Mrs. Boabdil says statistics would 
prove—” x 

‘*My dear Badroul, what have we got to do 
with statistics; aren't we statistics ourselvea—a_ 
part of them, I mean? When a woman like 
Mrs. Boabdil comes at me with her statistica, I 
just say, ‘Madam, by your leave’ ”—and down 
dipped Mattie in a Lancers’ courtesy that made 
Badroul laugh—‘‘ ‘I am a very small fish, but I 
see perfectly what the other minnows are doing 
in the pool in which I live, and 1 am not going 
to be drowned in your ocean of statistics.’ ” 

“ But, Mattie, if they prove—” 

‘Dear Badroul, hear me out. Do you de- 
liberately believe that God has created a beauti- 
ful sham on purpose to wreck us all and break 
our hearts? That is what it would amount to, 
you know, if there was no real, enduring love— 
outside of the romances. And for the statistics, 
what are they but the records of people like our- 
selves? If Mrs. Boabdil brings them to me, how 
do I know but she has invented them, or is mis- 
taken? But I do know that I am happy, and I 
could mention a dozen others in a breath who 
aye just as happy; and that is much more satis- 
factory authority than Mrs. Boabdil.” 

Badroul Basoun sighed deeply. Mattie eyed 
her keenly ; and then she said, very softly, and 
blushing, ‘‘Badroul, I should like to tell you 
something—something I never told any one be- 
fore. There was a time, after our marriage, 
when I really fancied myeelf unhappy. Jim is 
a clever fellow, always planning something, and 
he does a great deal of thinking, and don’t like 
to be disturbed ;. and often he comes home com- 
pletely tired out; and of course it is not reason- 
ab e to enxpent that he could always be on the 
alert, as of an evening in our courting days, 
when he came to see me only for an hour or two. 
But I got in my silly head that he was growing 
indifferent, I pouted and sulked, and 1 am 
really afraid to think of what might have hap- 

ned, only for Aunt Maria. Do you remember 

er, my dear? She is as sweet as she looks, and 
always has led the happiest life. When I told 
her, in a perfect passion of tears and misery, all 
my misgivings, she only smiled and said, ‘The 
two grand mistakes again!’ Whereupon I was 
all curiosity to know what she could mean ; and 
this is the answer she gave me: 

“**T am an old woman, Mattie, nearly at the 
end of a long married life, in which I have also 
seen many other married lives, happy and un- 
happy ; and so many wives, sensible women oth- 
erwise, think that a husband's love is to be meas- 
ured by the number of bows and compliments he 
makes her; and so many men and women think 
their love a finished thing—no longer subject to 
laws of growth! If that was so, it would then 
be subject to decay, and in time would crumble 
away, like the stones and bricks of a building. 
But, on the contrary, it is a tree to grow, and if 
it has good root, it will grow; and sometimes it 
will be visited by sunshine, Mattie, and some- 
times by cold, nipping weather and storms; but 
it will bring you together so closely that in the 
end you wilt be indeed one, and each day your 
Jove will bring you a little nearer heaven. 

“Now, Badroul, of course I knew that, but I 
had never thought of it before in just that way; 
and ever since, when there comes to us any little 
vexation, I only say, ‘But we are growing to- 
gether into heaven, for all that!’ and so we are. 
‘Why, Badroul, what are you crying about ?” 

That night Aladdin came home somewhat 
doubtful, and inclined to be sulky, and found 
Badrou! Basoun radiant, and the house full of 
the brightness of the wonderful lamp. That 
blessed little Mattie! 





CANDLES. 


Now TTHSTANDING the various improve. 
ments made in lamps, candles—the more 
primitive light-givers—still hold their place; and 
this for various reasons. The very brilliancy of 
gas and lamp light is not a quality advantageous 
in all places and at all times. Certain toil 

even certain complexions, show best under a soft, 
subdued illamination, not displaying too much. 
Then certain sorts of latnps, brilliant as to the 
light they give, are objectionable, either because 
of disagreeable odor or of danger. As for gas 
illumination, it would never be tolerated in any 
well-furnished room, or any library, but for the 
convenience of lighting, and but for a certain 
popular ignorance of the constituents which 
burning gas evolves. Taken all in all, there is 
nothing like candles for domestic and private 
illumination, They involve no machinery to get 
out of order, and improve by keeping—certain 
sorts of can at least. 
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Under-Waist with Chemise Russe. 


Tus under-waist is of shirting, trimmed with a puffing of Swiss muslin, 
lace insertion three-fifths of an inch wide, and lace edging of the same width. 
Cut the waist from Figs. 31-35 of No. X., Supplement, and trim the neck 
with the putting. lace insertion, and lace edging as shown by the illustration. 
Make the puffing for the sleeve of a piece of Swiss muslin twenty inches long 





and four inches wide, 
which is sloped till 
only two inches and a 
half wide at the ends. 
Gather the top “and 
bottom, baste it on the 
lining, and trim with 
lace insertion and lace 
edging as shown by 
the illustration. This 
under-waist may be 
worn with peasant or 
low-necked waist: 


Apron with Frills. 

Tus gored apron 
is made of black poult 
de soie, and trimmed 
with three pinked ruf- 
fles, black silk fringe 
three inches and three- 
quarters wide, and 
black velvet ribbon an 
inch and a half and 
two inches wide. Set 
a double binding an inch and three-quarters 
wide on the apron, and furnish it with a hook 
and eye for closing. 


Apron with Soutache Embroidery. 

‘Tus apron is made of black poult de soie, 
and is trimmed with a ruffle of the material 
with the pleats turned in one direction, black 
velvet ribbon, and embroidery of black silk 
soutache. Sew on the trimming as shown by 
the illustration, and set a double binding an 
inch and three-quarters wide on the apron. 
















FIRST AND SECOND FIDDLES. 





A* a people we very much given to com- 
bination and co-operation in the carrying 
out of our plans, whatever the end we y 
have in view. Be it a matter of benevolence 
or philanthropy, of practical usefulness, of so- 
cial progress, of recreation or amusement—in 
short, be it what it may—we usually combine 
in some way or other to effect our object. Now 








Empromerep Unper-Waist. 


For pattern and description’ sec 
Supplement, No. X., Figs. 81-85, 


Wurrr Beaver Crotu Tata. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-7. 


what is always observable in regard to these combinations is the fact, ever more or 
less prominent, that while there is no diffic ulty in enlisting coadjutors willing to 


Brouse Waist-witn Souracue 


Emprorery. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXV., Pign 69-66, 7 


volunteers are nearly all first fiddles, while of second fiddles there would 
It may be said in apology that 


be none were they not obtainable for hire. 
it is only a laudable ambition 
which urges a man to distin- 
guish himself, that every one 
has a right to make the most 
of his own capacity, and that, 
as other people judge you by 
your own estimate, it is but 
common prudence not to. put 
that estimate too low. What- 
ever may be due to such a 
plea as this—a point we do 
not pretend to determine— 
the mischief of admitting it, 
and acting on the admission, 
is but too apparent ; what 
is continually happening is 
that the men and women so 
fond of playing first fiddle, 
and of pushing themselves into 
prominence, turn out sooner 
or later (the majority of them) 
to be not qualified for the 
posts they occupy, whence it 
follows that many a good in- 
tent is crushed in the germ, 
many a noble scheme is smoth- 
ered in its birth, simply be- 











cause ‘‘ vaulting ambition has o’erleaped itself,” etc. 

all our tendencies seem to be of the ambitious kind, 
notion current that such are the right tendencies. 
“* Excelsior !” is the cry raised on all sides, and re-echoed from all ranks. 
The result-is that every body is scrambling to get up higher, as if that 
were the sole aim of existence, few caring to reflect that such hasty 
scrambling up is the most likely prelude to toppling down again, and 
fewer still caring to remember that it is he that humbleth himself who 
shall be exalted, not he who is always striving for and hankering after 
Excelsior may be a grand motto, but the real significance 
of the monition it conveys is miserably misunderstood by multitudes, in 
Few spectacles are at once 60 


In the present d: 
and there is a gener: 





exaltation. 


whose mouths it is a mere cuckoo cry. 


Apron wirn Souracny Emproiwery. 


take a responsible part— 
to act as chiefs, managers, 
directors, and to put them- 
selves prominently in the 
forefront of the business 
—there is apt to be very 
great difficulty indeed in 
engaging the co-operation 
of the actors most want- 
amely, who 
will be willing to. work 
quietly in the back-ground, 
occupying secondary and 
subordinate positions. In 
other words, there are 
plenty of people to be 
found who like to play 
first fiddle, while the pro- 
portion of those who ar 

content to play second fid- 
dle is, in relation to the 
need for them, lamenta- 
bly small. So largely is 
this the case that it is 
rather the rale.than the 
exception that, among 
our improvised associa- 
tions for doing benevolent 
work and carrying 
out other desirable 
local objects, the 











Apron with Fri 

Girv ¥Rom 6 ro 8 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and deneription xee Supplement, 
Land 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 














Hoop ror Girt FRoM 
2 To 4 Years oLp. 























FL. 
* For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XXUIL, Fig. £8. 








No. XXIV., Figs. 50-62. 





APRON WITH BRETELLES FOR GIRL FROM 


6 ro 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and tion see Supplement, 
Be Nek Bee oe i 


‘TRIMMING FOR 





pelled to witness. 


Waite Casumere TaLma, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 8 and 9. 





pitiful and so ridiculous as that of a fus: 
and conceit to” attempt achievement 
power to accomplish ; and yet that is the spectacle one is so often com- 
Excelsior! if you like. 
safe ground, and by the legitimate route ; and do not forget that the way 
upward may lie for a good part down hill, even through dark, dreary 
gorges and valleys of humiliation, and that the lofty heights of excel 
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y young aspirant goaded by vanity 
which nature has denied him the 








Get as high as you can upon 


lence, 
moral and spir- 
itual, are often 
better won by 
acts of restraint 
and self-abnega- 
tion and abase- 
ment than by 
rudely elbowing 
others oyt of the 
way in order to 
clear one’s own 
path to the sum- 
mit. 

You who are 
ambitious for the 
part of first fid- 
dle, have you 
duly considered 
whether youreal- 
ly have the pos- 
itive qualities 
which will ena- 
ble you to play 
it well? If emergencies should arise, would 
you be equal to them? You have thought of 
the honor and reward, the public consideration, 
the high salary; have you thought of possible 
contingencies, of the likelihood of failire on 
your part, followed by a correction of your blun- 
ders by one over whose he id you have scrambled 
unfairly, and whom your greed has thrust aside 
into a secondary post? What if some second 
fiddle should play your fi st fiddle’s part? You 
know it was a poor wise man (a second fiddle 
decidedly) whose wisdom saved the city, and of 
course saved the great men (the first ‘fiddles) 
along with ‘This, Solomongtells us, he saw, 
and it is likely that we have all seen something 
of the sort, and shall seé it again. 

It may be a grand thing to get to the top of 
the tree, to be first fiddles in our chosen pur- 
suit: but it may not be a very agreeable or com- 
fortable thing, notwithstanding. Just think 
what it is to play a prominent part in the public 
view, to live in the scathing, scorching light of 
public opinion, to have all your actions subjected 
to the criticism of parties, to be féted here and 
caricatured there, to be bullied at one ear and ca- 
joled at the other, railed at to-day and wheedied 





with Curmise Resse. 





to-morrow, to be never your own master, but always the servant of a multitude. 


Look at the life of an eminent public man, at the sacrifices he has to make. 


has to surrender his privacy, 
and the very possibility of 
peaceful seclusion. The bet- 
ter man he is, the worse he is 
off in this respect. In these 
days of rapid communication 
and locomotion he has small 
chance indeed of escaping 
from his admirers and perse- 
cutors. The post and the tele- 
graph will poke him up and 
rout him out wherever he is, 
and, will he, nill he, will put 
him through his paces, com- 
pelling him to “‘stump it” in 
season and out of season. 
Then the penny-a-liners are 
after him, dogging him by 
stealth, noting down his acci- 
dental expressions, his most 
familiar acts, even the cos- 
tume he affects, the diet he 
prefers, and his very pastimes 
and recreations, if he is bold 
enough to indulge in any, 
Less considerate than they, 
the press reporter besieges 
him without mercy, interviews 
him, as the phrase goes, 
with the design of turning 
him inside out, if he cai 
for the benefit, say» of 
the Poppleton Thunderer, 








tion and peace of mind. 









Apron witn FRILts. 


He 


Emproiwrrep-Biouse- 
Warst. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 29 and 80. 


Then he is delegated right and left by no end of 


institutions, from National Re- 
form Unions down to the “ Poor 
Housekeepers’ Twopenny Dust- 
pan Association,” all of whom 
conceive they have a property 
in him, and whose deputations, 
in any strength you like, will 
wait upon him at any hour and 
in any place, and fire off whole 
columns of dull speeches at him, 
in order to imp him with 
their enlightened views, and en- 
gage him as an advocate. Of 
course the artists are after him 
in the interest of the illustrated 
publications, and they fix him 
in every attivude, twisting his 
features into every imaginable 
expression, from the height of 
jocularity and excitement to 
the lowest dey of despairing 
gloom and mor tion, More- 
over, the photographers catch 
him with their lenses, whether 
he will or no, and you see him 
in all sizes and guises, looking 
at you from ten thousand shop 














windows, and appealing to the public to buy him for sixpence or a shilling. 
It is likely, too, if he attain to super-eminence, that the shopkeepers will get 
hold of him, and immortalize him by making him perennial godfather to a 
boot, a neck-tie, a coal-scuttle, a bla 
and a thousand more of the like kind, are the glorious results of becoming 
first fiddle ;. and it may well become you, my ambitious friend, before you ex- 
pend too much resin upon your bow, 
paniment will tend to a harmonious life—whether sauce of this kind will 
suit your palate or your nerves, or conduce greatly to your ultimate satistac- 





king-paste, or a pair of tweezers. Such, 





to consider whether this sort of accom 





On the other hand, let me assure youhere are solid satisfactions derivable 
from playing the humbler part of second fiddle. It is quite a vulgar crror to 
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suppose that the first fiddles have all the fun— 
the fact being rather the reverse, the second 
fiddles really enjoying themselves much more. 
Playing a secondary part, you are not obliged to 
be always wagging your elbow. You can relax 
when you like, and nobody will feel offended. 
You will not be lugged into prominence in spite 
of your inclination. The national institutions 
won't care about you, the delegates and depu- 
tations will not fire off their rhetorical batteries 
at your head, while the artists and photographers 
will be content to let it alone. Your privacy and 
seclusion will be yourown. You may wear what 
you like, and eat and drink what you like; and 
even should you play cock-horse with your chil- 
dren, or descend to a game at romps, for their 
and your own special delectation, depend upon it 
there is no one who will make it a public matter. 
Meanwhile it may sometimes happen to you to 
be really doing the very work which some svi- 
disant first fiddle is only pretending to do, it nut 

. being at all an uncommon thing that while Brag 
and Bluster are blowing their brazen trampets on 
platforms and broad sheets, some modest Reti- 
cens sits at the helm and steers the expedition- 
ary bark into port. For, you see, there is a 
round number of pompous folk who fancy they 
are first fiddles, but are in reality mere empty 
fiddle cases, good for nothing but for show. Cun- 
ning people, who know the value of appearances, 
put these specimens up to be stared at, hang them 
out as baits calculated by their glitter to catch 
the gudgeon multitude. But we spare remark 
on this point. 

If we take a glance at the world’s first fiddles 
—the men and women whoseactions form so large 
a part of the material of history—how few of 
them comparatively are worthy of our admira- 
tion, mach less of ourenvy! Even the greatest 
of them exhibit, for the most part, sad blots in 
their lives, and call quite as much for a reason- 
able man’s reprehension and regret as for his 
applauseandesteem. ‘The Ceesars, the Vikings, 
the Charlemagne, the Plantagenets—the Fred- 
ericks, the Marlboroughs, the Napoleons—the 
Elizabeths, the Catherines—the Cromwells—in a 
word, the exceptionally great ones of the earth, 
have been far from the wisest, the happiest, or 
the best. Of most of them it may assuredly be 
said with truth that they jeaid too much for their 
fiddles, and fiddled too furiously for the good of 
mankind. ‘The real hero, after all, is not the 
Giret fiddle, but the man who can loyally accept 
the conditions of life, whatever they may be, and 
work manfully to turn them to the best account. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cutoaco.—For hints about crinoline and tournures, 
or bustles, read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, 
Vol IV. For “bridles” read ‘‘ bustles” in the para- 
graph alluded to. Make your black and white checked 
silk by the cut paper pattern of Veat-Caauque Suit l- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. I. The hair is not 
worn high on the head, but very low behind in loop- 
ed braida. See New York Fashions of last Bazar. 

FLorenoz.—Get about twenty-five yards of the six- 
quarter iron barége for your two enits, or if only house 
dresees are required get twenty. Make with basques 
and demi-train. Trim your mother’s with bigs folds of 
the same, but use guipare lace and bias rufles for your- 
self, Piqué, white muslin, and buff linen suits are 
pretty for a child's summer dressea. Make Gabrielles, 
and trim with embroidery and braiding. 

P, J. H.—Simple white mualin dresses are so little 
worn just now that you will have to trim yours to 
make it look at all stylish. If you will put three or 
four roffies on the skirt, making them overlap each 
other until they reach the knee, where a standing ruf- 
fle heads them, and then add au upper skirt with a nar- 
row raffie or two around it, you will have a very pret- 
ty drees fora young girl. Wear a black velvet sash, 
shoulder knots, and bows on the upper skirt, with a 
rose in each bow. 

Mas. E, C. W.—It is too early to give a definite re- 
ply to your question. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 11 

M. R. L.—Read answer to “Impatience” in Bazar 
No. 7, Vol. IV. 

Svnscniuee.—For a dress for your boy of three years 
use the pattern and description marked No. XVIL, in 
Supplement to Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV. 

J. Y.—Use any of the short skirt patterns given with 
our cut paper patterns of suits for shortening your 
green silk, or, if you wieh to preserve it as whole as 
possible, merely drape it over a black silk skirt, It is 
too soon to speak positively of spring styles. Flat 
bands of gray or black silk, with heavy cords, will 
freshen your gray dress. 

Muvnte Lez.—A gray Irish poplin or silk suit with 
two skirts and paletot, trimmed with passementerio 
and fringe, will be the most elegant traveling dress 
for a bride to be married in in March. The bride 
maids’ dresses should be elmilar. For a description 
of a marriage in church read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 1. Enameled or rich gold jewelry 
should be worn with such costumes. For a handsome 
dress for day wear at a hotel get a rich black silk with 
demi-train and basque; for evening get pearl-colored, 
tea-rose, and white ottoman eilks; for visiting and 
carriage dresses, suits with short and slightly trained 
skirta, made of silks of becoming color and black. 
Have bonneta and gloves to match snita. It isa 
difficult matter to dictate a “‘rich and expensive” 
trousseau for March, an intermediate scason when 
styles are undecided. You must watch our New York 
Fashion columns for further hints. 

Mas. A. B. T.—Modernize the trained skirt of your 
poplin by cut paper pattern of akirt of Worth Baeque 
House Dress illustrated in Bazar No.1, VoL IV. You 
will probably find pieces enough left for a Worth 
baaque or a pointed waist. Trim with bands of silk 
or velvet of the same shade, or else passementerie and 
fringe. Bazar No. 47, Vol. IL, will give you patternsof 
paletota, The Pointed Waist Walking Suit illustrated 
iu Bazar No. 38, Vol. IIL, combines a walst and short 
skirt such as you desire. The entire pattern will be 
furnished for twenty-five cents. 

A Couxtsy Wmow.—The entire sult of black is ap- 
propriate for the groom. Your gloves and his should 
match in color—have them light gray or white, just as 
you please, With street suite wear gloves of corre- 
sponding color, or else yellowish-Lrown. The ear 
rings are not objectionable, © 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Maa. H. M. 8.—Your sample is a very good quality 
of Amerigan silk. 

Questioxze.—The German Valenciennes ie quite 
good enough for trimming a lady’s apron; and is oft- 
en used on Swiss muslin dresses. The long opera 
chain, passing around the neck, with a tasaeled pen- 
dant at one end, is most used for watch chains; short 
cable chains with masaive-looking links and a locket, 
or croas, are the fashionable necklaces. The plainest 
opera chains cost $40, and cable chains $50.—It is not 
outré or Quakerish for a young lady to leave “Miss” 
off her visiting cards, if ahe prefers todo so. But if 
you did not use carda, you would, when giving your 
name to the servant at the door, speak of yourself 
as “Miss Helen Smith ;” and as a card is simply an 
announcement of a visitor's arrival, it should, we 
think, have the tile that you expect a servant to pre- 
fix to your naine,—Tarts are, of course, caten with a 
fork. 

R. H. L.—The “ Boston,” a slow waltz, ts one of the 
most fashionable dances of the winter. The galop is 
still in favor. 

M. E.—Yon will require about three and a half yards 
of tulle for your trained upper ekirt, From twenty to 
twenty-five yards will be required for yoursuit, Trim 
with bias bands edged with narrow gulpure. Make 
your black silk suit with ruffles up the front breadth, 
a draped upper skirt, and a paletot trimmed with pas- 
sementerie and lace. We can not advise you about 
summer fabrics yet. A black lace bonnet with white 
ostrich tip will be pretty for you. 

Inquiezx.—The bride's mother stands in the front 
parlor to receive the guests at her daughter's wedding. 
‘The back parlor is closed, and the bridal party arranges 
iteelf there. The folding-doors between the parlors 
are thrown open, disclosing the tableau, and the min- 
ister advances from the front parlor to perform the 
ceremony. 

A Sungonrner.—We would not advise a lover of nov- 
elty to make up her summer dresses now. Why not 
do all your sewing except dreeses, and wait for new 
atyles forthem ? White dresses will probably continue 
to be worn, but there will be a change of details that 
‘may make any thing prepared now look very ancient, 
and require altering. White linen and bishop’s lawn 
suits will certainly be worn. Piqué is so warm, and is 
60 apt to turn yellow In washing, that It lost popularity 
last year. 

An Apuinre.—The shirt fronts worn on ordinary oc- 
casions by gentlemen have a centre pleat half a finger- 
length wide, with a single pleat of the same size, or 
else two pleats of half that width. For full drees a 
very light vine of embroidery extends down the centre 
of the middle pleat or on each side, or else a cluster of 
needle-work surrounds each eyelet-hole. A profusion 
of narrow pleats, ruffling, or any elaborate trimming, 
is out of fashion for shirt bosoms. Plainness {is pre- 





ferred; and the ecarf-cravata, such as the Lord Stanley 
and Windsors, together with high-cut vests, almost 
conceal the bosom. Nothing is 60 old-fashioned as 
to make a great display of shirt fronts. The stylish 
buttons are dead gold, large, smooth, and flat, mount- 
ed on epirals. 

E:ontzex.—We do not keep an intelligence-office, 
and can not undertake to find employment for any 
one, as we have said again and again.. 

Tauny anv Catureme.—Sunday was 80 called be- 
canse anclently devoted to the sun or its worship; 
Monday was sacred to the moon; Tuesday was the 
day of Tuesco, the Saxon god of war; Wednesday 
was consecrated to Woden or Odin, the Scandina- 
vian Mercury; Thursday was devoted to the eervice 
of Thor, the principal Northern deity; Friday was so 
named from the Scandinavian Venus, Freya, the wife 
of Odin; and Saturday was Saturn's day. Lothario is 
found in “Don Quixote.” Your other questions are 
either irrelevant or outside our province. 

Inquiren.—Etiquette does not require you to send 
cards to a gentleman to whom yonr friend is engaged, 
but who is unknown to you. If he were her husband 
it would be incumbent on you todo so. But in this, 
as in many kindred cases, your action must be modl- 
fied by the degree of famillarity existing between the 
parties, and various other circumstances, of which we 
necessarily are ignorant. 

Luvox C.—The extremely high heels in your friend’s 
wardrobe must be accounted for by the hypothesis that 
she prefers to sacrifice comfort to what she considers 
fashion, though we know of no canon of taste that 
obliges her to do #0, A lady would order her ward- 
robe from Paris pretty much as she would from New 
York, we suspect; and not goto a milliner’s for boots, 
or to a hosier's for bonnets. 

A Motuxe.—An article on the “Hand,” in the “ Ba- 
zar Book of Decoram,” will give you fall instruction 
about the care of the finger nails, and the best means 
of making them shapely and beautiful. 

Inogynz T. axp Ornzrs.—We can not undertake to 
prescribe for the jaundice or any other discase, and 
can only advise you to consult a reliable physician, who 
can give you intelligent advice. Nelther can we tell 
you how to promote the growth of eyebrows or eye 
lashes; you had better be satisfied with those which 
nature has bestowed upon you. 

‘A Reapgr.—Of course you ate expected to call on 
the bride when you sent “‘ regrets” to her reception. 

L. B. 3.—A tarlatan dress for a girl of sixteen should 
have from three to five narrow overlapping flounces, a 
long, plain over-skirt looped with flowers, and a low- 
necked basque of the tarlatan laid plainly on white 
silk. 

N. P. B.—Black and white striped flannel is only 
worn here for morning wrappers. 

Verpant-Grren, —Plain round over-ekirts looped 
like that shown In the Double-Breasted Walking Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. III, are more worn 
than fancy ones. Use that pattern for your black silk. 
Water-proof capes may be plainly hemmed, or else 
scalloped. Basque-walate are more worn than plain 
or pointed corsages. 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s BroncutaL Trocurs.—[Com.] 


—_—_— 


Wrronsstee’s Hrrornosrmtes or Lraz axp Sopa 
will cure Coneusrrion.—(Com.] 





Corrixa Wurrt..—B: 
vented Copyiu; 
from the app lement with the greatest ease. This 

a 


the meaus of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 


Wheel ia equally aseful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the ents 

thomeelves. For sale by Newadenlers generally; or 
| wail ve sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only, by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
‘The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrament ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
far Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 
FOR 











CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 
SHUTTLE - BOBBINS, 


Fitted for the following machines: Singer's, Weed 


¥. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. ‘Try itt It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 


oes better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 


ing. Sample aclenge 2200 ards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 60 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
celpt of $1 25. In ordering, state style of machine. 


Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


No Lady Should be Without It. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HAIR-CORD SKIRT. 
THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, 
TORIA, AND THE ROYAL FA‘ 


1T I8, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THE SKIRT OF 
THE AGE. 


TEEN VIC- 
ILY. 


Its elegant simplicity of form, 

Its texture and peculiar flexibility, 

Its lightness, elasticity, durability, and cheapness, 
make it the most desirable Skirt ever iutroduced to 
the public, and establishes it at once as the Skirt of 
the period. 


Samples can now be seen at our Office and Store, 
No. 761 Broadway. 


Ladies of fashion and refinement would do well to 
examine these superb good 





Mes, MILLER, Emporium of Fashions and 
Show Rooms at 777 Broadway, N.Y., opponite A. 
T. Stewart's, begs to inform her customers, ladies, and 
dreasmakers that she has the moat reliable and choice 
selection of fashionable imported plain and trimmed 
Patterns in the country, exactly and accurately cut, 
and warranted to fit perfectly. Many yearn’ experi- 
ence enables meto defy competition. “Please send for 
Price-List, inclosing postage-siamp and measure of 
figure. Address E. H. MILLER, 

‘771 Broadway, N.Y. (opp. A. T. Stewart's). 


N. B.—Dreasmaking, in all its branches, executed 
with neatness, and with Elegance of Fit, Taste, aud 
Design which can not fail to please. 





TREASURER'S OFFICE, 
ST. JOSEPH anv DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPARY, 
Sr. Joszru, Mo., January 28, 1871. 


HE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 

February 16th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight 

Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph ahd 

Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at the of- 

fice of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the 

City of New York, upon presentation and application 
on and after that date, free of Government Tux. 
THOS. E. TOOTLE, 

Treasurer. 





PECIAL NOTICE. 
12 Best Mixed Gladiolus for - 
10 Best Double Tuberoses for- = - 
6 Best Lilies, including the Golden 
Banded - —- = 


Soto. = 109 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, choice annuals 





10 

15 Papers Vegetable Seeds - oe 100 
150 Seeds Trophy Tomato - - “3 
Or the eix collections - - - 500 


By mail tpaid) upon receipt of price. 
Muetrated and descriptive Catalognes sent free to 
all applicants, Address C. L. ALLEN & CO., 
74 Falton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ee eee ee at 
OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS ( 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two Ia re 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelie. 1B 
biere, Sonnambnla, Martha, Trovatore. Isrne:i fort- 
nightly. BOOSRY & CO.,'No.4 Bond St,, aud W. A. 
POND & CO., No.041 Broadway. 


BA NKRUPT —From Auction, Thirty Ladies’ 

«Solid Gold Hunting-case Watch- 
es, fall-jeweled lever movements, price $23, usual price 
$40, Sent C.O. D., privilege toexamine. F,J. NASH, 
697 Broadway, N. Y. ‘The assurances of Mr. Naeh 
are worthy of the fallest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. “Certainly cheap, and quality reliable.” — 
Christian Intelligencer. “We call attention,” etc.— 
Evangelist. 


‘\/ ALENTINES:—New Styles. Colored Comic 
Valentines, only 15 cents a dozen. Sentimental 
Valentines, 15 cts., 5 cts., 60 cts.,and ¢1adozen. El- 
egant Valentines, 10 cta., 25 cta., 60 cts., aud $1, $2, and 
$5each. Comic, $1 per gross. Lota for dealers at $5 
and $10 each, retail at $20 and $40. All sent prepaid. 
2 dozen assorted Valentines for only 9 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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STEWART & CO. 
have made 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
TO ALL THE STOCKS 
in their 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 
and will open ‘ 
4 GREAT VARIETY or 
DRESS GOODS, 
SUITABLE FOR EARLY SPRING SALES, 


AT PRICES MUCH BELOW those of LAST YEAr. 


A. T. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
YONS SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


have now open an nosurpassed stock of the Latest 
Giorénge in Silke, adapted for 
EVENING AND STREBT COSTUM! 


in MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITTES, a 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods, 

Also, BLACK TAFFETAS, DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, BLACK and WHITE STRIPES, CHEUES, 
&c., &c., of the celebrated makers, “BONNET,” 
“TAPISSIER,” and others, offering the finest assort- 
ment, and A'T THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LOAK DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are offering the balance of their 
PLAID SUITS, 
at greatly reduced prices, to close the stock. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


HOUSEKEEPING, WHITE GOODS, éc. 
ARNOLD, CONSTAB: & CO. have opened 
their Spring Importation of 4-4 Family Linens, Sheet- 
ing Linens, Pillow-Case Linens, Damask Tuble-Cloths 
and Napkine, Linen Damaske, Huck and Damask Tow- 
els and Towelings, Fancy Check and Striped Nan- 
sooke, Tucked Muslin for Dresses and Skirts, English 
Percales and Long Cloths, French Dress Malls and 
Sambrica, Lightand Hew eee French Nangooks, 
all the Popular es in Shi id Sheetin, 
Maal White Good ar ec. &e, ed fe 
iso, Fine ite Toilet Quilts, all sizes, new and 
beautiful designs, made eaten ns. 
Blaukets, the balance of our stock, at a great redac- 
tion, to cluse the season. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PAT!'! BN3 of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is Intenucd shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fit any 

tatRK, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuraci/, TUR NAMYS AND PLEO 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BEING PRINTED OW FACIL 
BRPARATE PIROK OF THR PATTREN, 80 as to be adjnsted 
by the most {uexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. # 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .....:... a 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS... 
TRAINED STREET S8UIT..... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT.. seeeeves. seseeeeees o 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 

Vol. IV, 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. card 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. soe 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall 
pred, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS au 

BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost #ixty ceuls 
in gold in Parviz, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00, No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, pleaee apecify the Nnmiber of paper cou- 
taining Suit and send Bust ‘Mensnre. Dealers sopplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties ingnire how to get up clubs. Our answer {, 
rend for Price-List, and & Cinb form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a lirge saving to con 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
©. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
aa a most eslrable terran EY 
y for Circulars, mples, 
Ply ON EMPIRE &.M.CO, 
‘294 Bowery, N. ¥. 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
TUE SIMPLEST, OUFAYEST, AND BEOT IN TER! Has BUT 
ONE NEEPLEL A CHILD AN RON IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
Seud for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKELEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 
ee re ES ae aero at aes 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pear! St., N.Y. fur 
nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Basar. 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pons. 

THE CELEBRATED durability and perfection of 
action of these Pens are owing toa peculiar process of 
Carbonizing, and to'the great care taken in their manu- 
Sacture by the most skilled and experienced workmen in 
Burope, 


approztmation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than ‘any thing hitherto invented. 
For sale by dealers generally. 
tr SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely in- 
closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
188 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 











VEU ATS Tara 


A new Book of Abiding Vaiue. Written froma high 
‘moral and physiological stand-point, it shows how Sa- 
‘tam is working out his most dangerous: designe, through 
wrong direction ofcertain ofthe baser passions. Fresh 
from the pen of one of our ablest Medical Professors, it 
deals with evils from which spring physical and moral 
degradation, social discord, and domestic infelicity. It 
iswellcalculated to produce a profound impression and 
to vo goor just in ropartion asitisread. 44 sample 

sent free. é : VENT, Pub., 5 College Place, 
and Cincinnat Goodman & Co., Chicago, 


EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode. WOODRUFF'S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $1100. Absolutely 
without odor. Indispensable to every family. 


A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.8. 
No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Good Measure and Ranning Over. 

Dooxxr's Yast Powpgsr has already taken the prec- 
edent over others, from its well-known strength and 
purity ; but aside from these facts, it is put up tu cans 

widing the FULL wricut as represeuted, which is 
rarely the case with those of ordinary manufacture. 
Hence, Dourrv's Yrast Powner {s the best, purest, 
strongest, and cheapest ever offered to the c .nsumer, 
and every one who bas used it will readily testify to 
this assertion. For sale in quantities to suit by all 


good grocers. 
err THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


eee ae Sr wre 
DurLosrzs. SPEA &c., &c.—Do you want 

peaking Books”—we have lu kinde, 10u pages 
in each, 10 cents each; Dialogues, 8 kinds, 10 cts, each; 
10 Speakers, dc (al ditterent), at 30 cts, ench; others 
atall prices. We suppl Medical, Masonic, Law, The- 
ological, and Sclentitte and send them by mail, 
prepaid. We have made this our specialty for ten 
Years. Sheet Music, Instraments, Notions, Novelties, 
&c.—in'fact, any thing you want you can get by seud- 


ing stamp for catalogue, &c., to 

HUNTER & CO Hooktellers, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Pree Be Hachette at tse bare 
+ a Monts) by 


N KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or 8T, LOUIS, Mo. 
 — ——— 


DRAPER’S 
American Civil War, 


History of the American Civil War. By Joun 
W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York, and Author of ‘‘‘The History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
“The Future Civil Policy of America,” &c., 
&c. In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Bevel- 
ed Edges, $3 50 per volume. 





















From the London Athenarum, Jan., 1871. 
America, however, is herself making history 80 fast 
that it {a not surprising w find the ablest American 
historian of the present day absorbed in the task of 
interpreting the great events which have recently oc- 
curred, aud which make it an avachronism to say that 
“ America has no history.” Tu those who have read 
Dr. John William Draper's “ History of the Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe,” few aunuuncementacould 
have been more important than that the same author 
had undertaken to write the History of the American 
Civil War. This large work, as now completed by the 
blication of its third volume, ls interesting enough 
recall the saying of one of Dr. Draper's countrymen, 
that when history is Properly written there will be no 
more romances. Dr. raper displayed in his “ History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe" an equal 
range of reading with Mr. Buckle, and a greater alert- 
nese iu groupiug his faeta, It is no derogation from 
his unquestionable genius tosay that he is not so much 
an historian as a philosopher of the modern “evolu- 
tionist? school, engaged ln the interpretation of bis- 
tory by means of his theorem. History is to him no 
drama illustrating the action of heroes, bat the march 
of societies along a pre-ordaiued path to an inevitable 
end. It might be anticipated that toa mind occupied 
by this view any passionate or partisan view of the 
struggle couceruing which he has now written would 
be impoesible. Such, indeed, is the cnse: the author 
looks upon the Civil War as the unavoidable result of 
forces dating from an origin before any of the chief 
Sctors In it were bern; and the calmness of his style 
and the dispassionate jndgment present at every page 
show that his statement of this point of view is no mere 
Profession, hut a pervading conviction. The author 
Works up his materials with a skill which overlooks 
not eveu minute details, while it masters the largest 
combinations, and his work no doubt represents the 
thing as it will stand in history. 





Postma sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Your. 


€™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $10 60, 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


cw $25 cheaper than 
any other! 
Le Steen Durabill- 
and Beaut they stand 
enrival 









Garuznina, Gi «& 
fe Vibes Roving Mache Con 
AGENTS WANTED, S722, 0, or” 

FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J. & P. COATS’ 


BEST 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 

bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnale, pocket, or work-box of every lad: 
and gentleman. Ve byall Inelegant gilt case, 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. : 6 for $1; 12 for $9, by addressing 
the eole proprietora, HUNTER & CO., Hinedale, N. 


UPmams DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superflaons halr In five minutes, with- 
out injury to the ekin. Sent by mall for $1 25. 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves moet vioient paroxysms in flve minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $3 by matt 


THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the whiskers and hair a beautifal siack or 

brown. It consists of only one ration, 7 cents 

by mall. Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Stree! 
iladelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Suld by all 


cess TICKNOR’S 
Spanish Literature, 


History of Spanish Literature. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical 
Notices of Prominent Writers. By Gzorcr 
Tickxor. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00. 

















The author of this standard historical work has de- 
voted the studies and labors of nearly a lifetime to ite 
preparation. In point ef comprehensiveness of plan, 
richness of information, sagacity of criticlem, an 
thoroughness of execution, it may claim pre sininence, 
over aur similar production in the English language ; 
and it Is certainly not surpassed ty the most cele- 
brated master-pieces of its kind in Continental litera- 
ture. It giver a complete survey of the origin and de- 
velopmeut of Spauish literature, tracea the progrese of 
intellectaal culture in that nation, presents coplons bl 
ographical sketches of her great anthora, with genial 
comments on their writings, and furnishes a variety 
of translations from the most celebrated poets. The 
style of the work is refined and classical, finished with 
exquisite propriety, and abounding {in those subtle 
graces of expression which distinguish the pen of the 
matare scholar. No work issued from the American 
press has received warmer commendation from Eu- 
ropean critics, or has done more to diffuse and elevate 
the fame of our native literatare. 


Posusuxp sy- HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


ta Hanras & Broturns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on recetpt of the price. 


PUTTS TTT TTT TS 


all elasees with constant emp! tat home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare mom: usiness new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from Buc. 95 per 


evening, and a 
to the business. 





business, we make this un offer: To auch as are not 
Well satisfied, we willsend @1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable eample; which willdo to commence 
‘work on, and a copy of The Peopte’s Literary Companion— 
soe, othe lass ged bt ely nerpanem pulled 
een! ™ ler, if you want permanen 

Work, addives f. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine? 


RUPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceley's 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1847 Chest. 
8t., Phila., and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


HORACE WATERS 
A Great Offer.—¥° ‘Browdway Mey 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mrionroxs, and 
Oneane, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OAGH, DURING THIS 
montH, or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 r day), te sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“ lock atitch™ (alike on both sides), and is filly 
licensed. The beat and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


\-1 suffered with CATARRH 
HORRIBLE t cir sear, and way cred fa 


sen! free, to all afflicted. Address 
fer Ro Sten, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, Cuester 
County Mammoru Corn, and Arame Croven. 
Samplu packages sent free to all Farmers; also acopy 
Ofthe Aurrtesy Srecs Jornvat, by incloeing stamp to 
NP. BOYER & CO., Parkeaburg, Chester Co., Pa. 

















Valuable New Books, | HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PUMLIBUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIRNT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Prising the History of Chaldewa:Asoyria Media, Bet 
e History of C if ja 
Prone Lydia, Phenicia, Syri: Jodins, Bey, Cale 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, aud 
Rome. By Grorar Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explans: 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classer. By Atuxet Barnaa, 
Author of “Totes on th Psalms,” ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c, New Edl- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations, 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: & Book of 80) 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joux Stax- 
vorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, dto, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50, 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING BXBR- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
clees: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Menry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Aunort, Author of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
wa Testament Shadows," &. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


















































































No more delightful travels are printed in the Eu- 


gilsh language vane Bppear rpetually in Harper 


"6 
jual interest and eat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Ita ecientific papers, while efficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct Information and ratfonal amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an {ntelligent 
reading family can lees afford to be without. Man: 
aga: are accumulated. Harper's is edite: 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confeasedly, a more popa- 
nd Homestead. 


lar zine in the world.—New Bnglas . 
aoe ular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
jagazines,— Nation. 


The moet 
inal of our 


SHAKESPEARB'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OP VENICR. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rorz, 
AM, formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mase, Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. ae 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leomm Brart. Edited and adapted by Paxxxr 
Gittmonz, With 117 Ilnstrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175, (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joux 8, C. Asporr, Author of ‘The History of 
lapoleon Bonaparte," “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Unt- 
Form with Abbotts’ [Uustrated Histories.) 


COMFORTS GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Geonuz F. Comrout, A.M, 
Professor of Modern Languages and Mathetics in 
Alleghany College, Meudv: Ne Pe and Author of 
“A Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
‘AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volames 
L to XL: from June, 1860, to May, 1870. 8¥0, 
Cloth, $3 00, ae 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. 1. Kxarousvi-Hooxssxx, 
MP. Illustrated. 12mo, Cioth, $1 95. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingt 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketc! 





The best patiieation of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly Journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of bei 
uamber. Its columns contain the finest cullectians 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous aud beautiful, being farnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the walue of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations, The spirited 
and tolling: Pictorial aatires of Nast are a power in P0- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlals on public affairs are models of diecussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 

terary style.—Ez- 


an elevated tone and a chastened 
@miner and Chronicie, 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 


es of the Chase of the Oxtrich, Hyena, &c. By Pavt | the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
Dv Catto. With numerous Ilustrations.” izmo, | meatie Daper which every mother and wife and sweet 
Cloth, $1 75. heart will 


require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—PaAtl- 


erepn ‘. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serv pularity, It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it aleo contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
Ushers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to e the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can posaibly be made.—Aoston Saturday 
tng Gazette, 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tux Gomt1a Coonrey.—Witp Lire. — 
Loer in rue Junote.—My Apixat Kinuvom. 4 vole, 
uniformly bound, in bow, $7 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFB, LETTERS, éc. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresees of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1858. With Portralt on 
Bteel Complete In Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 95. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMOKNS, Sermons Rreached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion, With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volame. 838 pages, large 1$m0, Cloth, $1 60; Half 


Calf, $3 26. 
—_————. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trottors, Author of ‘The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. I- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs De Mitte, Author 
of “The Dodge Cinb,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $3 00, 


A SIREN, By T. Apovruve Trottore, Author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. Artnony Txottorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bnflhampton,” " Phineas Fino,” “He 
Knew He was Right, c. 8v0, Paper, 76 cents, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eitoast, 
Author of “The Curate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, px 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Corz. 8yo, 
Paper, 60 cente. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subecriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that chanuel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering tothe public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Hagren & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and varlety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, gnergetic, and pereevering Agents 
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No. &—Our Nuisance ; in the character of Somebody Coming 1” 


No. 4.—Our Grumbler, as he appears after an Unsatisfactory Meal. 
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No. 3—Our Base-Ballist ; from a Photograph in our Parlor Album. 


N.B.—He apologizes for the Size of the advanced Foot ; says it is out of Focus. 
No. 7.—Our Englishman, whose Neutrality is disturbed by Nos. 5 and 6. 





FOLKS IN OUR BOARDING-HOUSE. 


No. 2—Our Old Maid: the good-natured Variety. 





No. 6.—Our Frenchman, as he appears at the Name of Bismarck. 
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No, s.—Our German ; believes in Bismarck. 








No, 1.—Our Landlady, as she appears when asked tor Fish a Second Time. 
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Silk Dinner Dress with Basque-Waist 
and Over-Skirt. 


‘Turis dress is made of garnet silk. ‘The over- 
skirt and basque-waist are trimmed, as shown by 
the illustration, with puffs of the material edged 
with narrow ruffles on both sides, and wide silk 
fringe of the color of the dress, 


Ball or Evening Dress for Young Lady. 

Tuts costume consists of a skirt and over-skirt 
of white Swiss muslin, and low-necked basque- 
waist of black velvet. The over-skirt, skirt, and 
basque-waist are trimmed with white and black 
lace. Chemise Russe of Swiss muslin with short 
sleeves. Necklace of black velvet ribbon, with 
coral clasp and coral pendant. 





CUILTURE OF HARDY ROSES. 


F all flowers the ruse is the most universally 
admired, and the most generally cultivated, 
being grown alike in the door-yard of the cot- 
tager and in the show-gardens of the man of 
wealth; yet it is not often that we see it grown 
to its full perfection. 
Its culture, nevertheless, is yery simple. All 
that it requires is a fresh, loamy soil—either nat- 
rally rich or made 80 artificially by the use of 





manure—free, pure air, ynshaded or smothered 
ty trees or shrubs, good drainage, so that stag- 
nant water will not lie at the roots, and judicious 
close pruning. 

The soil in which they are planted should have 
a liberal quantity of well-rotted manure intermix- 
ed with it; and, after the plant is set, a mulch- 
ing of long manare, at least two inches thick, 
should be-spread around the plant as far as its 
roots extend. This manure, after lying a year, 
should be forked in and renewed every spring. 
It keeps the roots moist and cool during the heat 
of summer, and encourages a free, strong growth. 

Early in the spring—in February or March— 
the plants should be well and closely pruned. 
Generally all the wood which produced flowers 
the last season should be cut clean out, or back 
to where strong, free shoots have been produced. 
The strong, fresh shoots of last season's growth 
should be cut back one-third or one-half their 
length ; this causes them to throw out stronger 
flowering shoots from the remaining buds, pro- 
dueing flowers of extra size and beauty. If your 
plants are well and strongly grown, do not lack 
nerve to use the knife. 

The catalogues, as well those of foreign as of 
our own florists, contain such very long lists of 
varieties that the purchaser becomes bewildered 
in making a selection, and the florid descriptions 
appende:| too often mislead the purchaser. Many 
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—we may say a large proportion—of the varieties 
originated abroad (the florists in this country de- 
voting but little attention to this branch of flori- 
culture) are not suited to our climate, generally 
on account of the heat of our summer and our 
dry atmosphere ; but they are, nevertheless, so 
numerous that it is no seyere task to make se- 
lections that will thrive with us. We would, 
however, caution our amateur gardeners not to 
buy grafted roses, whether as standards, half 
standards, or dwarfs, In Europe it is the uni- 
versal practice to bud or graft roses in this way ; 
the florists do this in order to multiply a new 
variety more rapidly than they could otherwise 
do it, as every bud will produce a plant. The 
standards and half standards bave a miserable 
existence for two or three years, and then die, 
our hot sun making the wall stan, 80 hide-bound 
that at last the grafted top can get no supply of 
sap through it. ‘Tying moss around and similar 
devices have been tried to obviate this difficulty ; 
but they do injury in another way, by excluding 
the air from the stem, which is almost as injuri- 
ous as the heat of the sun. Roses budded as 
dwarfs are, as a general rule, a nuisance ; for the 
stock has a constant tendency to throw up suck- 
ers, which, if not immediately removed, rob the 
graft; and, even with this care, the continual en- 
deavor of the plant to expend its energies in this 
way is a great drawback to the proper develop- 





ment of the graft. Some say that many varieties 
produce finer flowers on stocks than they do on 
their own roots, to which we have only to say, 
that a rose which, with good cultivation, will not 
produce fine flowers when grown on its own roots, 
is not worth having for:general cultivation. 

Of late years the rage has been for Hybrid Per- 
petual roses; the name is a misnomer, for they 
are not ever-blooming, although they frequently 
bloom again in the fall, yet not as freely or 
profusely as in the early summer season. We 
have sometimes had a second summer crop of 
blooms on very strong grown plants, by pruning 
back the shoots as soon as they had got through 
blooming to within two or three eyes of the main 
stem, but these second blooms were always much 
smaller than the first. Within two or three years 
past a return is being made by European ama- 
teurs to the old favorite Moss, Damask, and 
Provence roses of former years, and they are 
being reinstated to their proper place in the gar- 
den ; they excel the so-called Hybrid Perpetuals 
in fragrance, and we yet hope to see them in this 
country grown in every garden as in former times. 

We append a selection of a few of the best va- 
rieties of each class, selecting those of strong, 
healthy constitution, vigorous growth, brightness 
or cleanness of color, good shape of flower, and 
fragrance. Many of them are old, well-known 
sorts, but they still hold their own in the cata- 
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logues, while newer varieties have, from time to 
time, appeared, and soon again disappeared. All 
selected are perfectly hardy without protection: 


Hybrid Perpetuale.—Alfred de Rougemont— dark 
crimeon, enlivened with scarlet ; Baron Prév. le 
rose; Caroline de Sansal—clear rose, passing to white 
shaded with rose; Comtesse de Che pbetitan.—dellcate 
rose, extra double, very fragrant; Jol lopper—car- 
mine rose, back of ‘petals Hac; Jules ttin— 
bright cherry red ; Louise Darzens—pure white; Ma- 
dame Victor Verdier—vivid carmine; Madame Freeman 
—white, with cream-colored centre Bj Frince Camille de 
Rohan—dark crimson maroon, with darker shading; 
Victor Verdier—brilliant cherry rose; William Grif- 
fiths—pale rose. To these may be added, as moes- 


roges clase, Edward Osy—brigbt, 

ros} varraiaes Balct bright red, with blush edges. 

ret oo coin walvet, shaded, with purple; La 
. imson_velv« 

Toarterello—dark dove-co lored; Madame Plantler— 


ure white, blooms in large clusters. 
= ‘Provence. —Uniqae—pure white; Common Provence 
—the old cabbage-rose, still considered as a model of 
form; La Rabanée—violet, striped with white. 

Damask.—Madame Hatdy—besntifal pure white; 
Leda—blush, with cherry. 

French, or lic. —Rivers’s Superb cat eaeek 
crlmgon velvet, very dark; CEillet Parfalt—red, stri; 

‘iliet Flamand—white, spotted and 

striped with de 


with white; 
Tose. 
oee- Rosen Common Moes—still considered one of 

the best; Princess Adelaide—a very at wer, 
blooms in clusters, pale rose; Countess of Murinais— 

ure white, blooms in clusters; Cristata—the edges of 

16 Be] of the calyx are beautifully crested or 
fringed, as well as being mossy, rose-color; Laneii— 
rosy crimson, shaded with purple; William Lobb—pur- 
pligh-crimson, 

Yellow Roses,—Harrison's—a very free bloomer, pure 
yellow ; Persian—deep golden yellow. 

Climbing Roses.—Queen of the Prairies—bright rose; 
Gem of the Prairiee—a new ately, a hybrid between 

ueen of the Prairies and the ie Laffay rose, 

ight. crimson, sometimes spotted with white, very 


fragrant; Madame D’Arblay—pure white, large clus- 
ters of flowers; Baltimore Bels—biaah white: 


—_—_— 


IF WE KNEW. 
By MRS. MARY E DODGE. 
Ir we knew from the first what the years were to 


bring, 
‘Would we ever be able to frolic and sing? 
As the future approached with its banners upraised, 
‘Would we hail it with courage and cry, ‘God be 
praised!” 
If it held op, before us one signal of woe, 
Though joys by the thousand were shining below? 


Could we welcome the pleasures, the loves, and the 
ns, 

It we saw all the sorrows and partings and pains? 
Or, if care-laden pennons for many a day 

Hung dark ‘gainst the splendor of a joy far away, 
Would we patiently whisper, “Thy will, Lord, be 

done,” 
As the tardy procesaion came silently on? 


‘Would we strive if success were not close to the front, 
if before the reward stalked the toil and the brant? 
Would we study and delve if the best were not hid, 
Or take any joy in the work if we did? 

Would not day-by-day effort and yearning appall, 
If onr questioning hearts saw the end of it all? 


It we knew! Ifwe knew! Bat we never can know— 
And, though restless and puzzled, I’m glad it is so. 
There's a pleasure in etriving the curtain to lift, 
But may God in His mercy deny us the gift! 

"Tis enough that His love all our limits hath planned, 
And the wonderful Now cometh fresh from His hand. 
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! YGF Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety 
of Ladies’ and Girls Skating Costumes ; Ball and 
Evening Toilettes; Walking Dresses, Sacques, 
Tight-fiting Basques,and Quilted Packets, Kitchen 
Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Berthas, Bretelles, 
Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 143 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A LESSON FROM GERMANY. 


HE wonderful success of the German arms 
in Denmark, Austria, and France has 
taught a lesson in military science, which other 
nations are quick to learn and carry into prac- 
tice. Already steps have been taken to intro- 
duce certain features of the simple yet compre- 
hensive Prussian system of military organiza- 
tion into England and Russia; and the wisest 
leaders of France confess, too late, its advant- 
ages over their own. 

But it is not merely in warlike affairs that 
Germany can teach the world a lesson worth 
the learning. The Bazar eschews politics and 
war, and has nothing to say of Von BismaRcK 
or Von MottKe; but from the peaceful homes 
of the land of these illustrious men our readers 
may learn a great deal which, if put in practice, 
would increase tenfold the happiness and com- 
fort of household life in America. As this is 
the season when new arrangements for the year 
are made, it is well to call some of these things 
to mind. 

Much of the prevalent discomfort of Ameri- 
can households results from an ambition to 
make a show beyond the provider's means. 
This is a general and acknowledged fault in 
this country, and one which, as shown by the 
records of our criminal courts, too frequently 
leads to something worse than pinching and dis- 
comfort. One of the most common forms of 
extravagance is spending too large a proportion 
of one’s income in house-rent. To the natural 
inquiry, How is this to be avoided when “Iand- 
lords have the matter in their own hands, and 
can charge what they please?” we reply that 
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this is a mistake; landlords would not have it 
all their own way if tenants did not choose to 
let them. Just as Jong as tenants pay high 
rents without remonstrance, landlords will de- 
mand high rents; and for the sake of living in 
a ‘stylish” house many families will pay twice 
or three times as much as would be asked for 
one equally comfortable and respectable, but 
without the stone front, perhaps, or the marble 
mantel-pieces, or stucco cornices, and other de- 
vices of the house-builder to extort money from 
foolish people. This form of extravagance is 
rarely found in Germany. There old manners 
and old customs still retain their hold upon the 
mass of the people. It is a national character- 
istic to care but little for forms of elegance which 
are deemed essential among us. There awealthy 
and cultivated family often resides in a street 
but little wider than an alley, which, in this 
country, would be abandoned to the very poor, 
and in a house which we should consider the 
exact reverse of stylish. ‘Ihe lower story is, 
perhaps, used as a grocer’s shop, or by a butch- 
er, and the entrance may be through a narrow 
passage-way, and up a flight of inconvenient 
stairs. But when the family dwelling is reach- 
ed the opening of the door has sometimes an 
almost magical effect. The visitor—who has, 
perhaps, stumbled along an ill-lighted passage— 
suddenly finds himself in an elegantly furnished 
apartment, adorned with pictured and other ob- 
jects of art, with books, piano, and other evi- 
dences of taste and refinement. He finds the 
family intelligent and cultivated, and very rare- 
ly discovers a trace of that care and strain that 
drag down such multitudes of American house- 
keepers, and despoil them of their youth and 
beauty. 

Without going quite so far in disregarding 
outward appearances, American housekeepers 
might do much toward checking extravagance 
in house-rent by paying more attention to the 
indoor attractiveness of their homes. Men 
will not care so much for a “ stylish” outside, 
which they see but casually twice a day, as they 
leave for business and return, if they find a 
cheerful and attractive home inside the door. 
How many parlors of brown-stone-front houses 
in New York contain not a single picture on 
the walls, scarcely a book on the table, or any 
other object to show that the inmates possess 
an atom of taste or cultivation! Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, there are where this empti- 
ness reigns. And yet the family may have 
taste, may have culture, may have refinement ; 
but every cent of income beyond what just 
snffices to keep them in food and clothes goes 
for rent. Two or three hundred dollars, or 
even less, suved from this part of the expenses, 
would make the home beautiful and attractive, 

This is a reform in which women should take 
the lead. As they must necessarily lead closer 
house lives than men do, it is for their interest 
to make withindoors cheerful. We have seen 
parlor walls as white and bare as a cell in the 
Tombs. The merriest heart in the world could 
not be cheerful with such surroundings, even if 
the front wall were faced with brown stone. 
But take a house that would rent for half as 
much, fill the parlor with cheerful furniture 
(none of that funereal haircloth!), hang a few 
pictures on the wall (they need not be expens- 
ive; but don’t choose ‘‘ Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,” ‘The Martyrdom of Huss,” 
“ Queen Elizabeth Signing the Death-Warrant 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” or other engravings 
of that lugabrious character), dispose some 
pleasant books on the centre-table, and have a 
few papets or magazines lying ready to the 
hand, and with these simple arrangements the 
thing is accomplished. You make a room 
which every one will be glad to enter and re- 
luctant to leave. Isn’t the object worth trying 
for? If you think so, now is the time to make 
the experiment. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Back of the Mand. 


Y DEAR MELISSA,—I know how fond 
you are of Mrs. Browning's poetry, and 
therefore I have no doubt that you remember 
little Effie’s “Swan's Nest among the Reeds,” 
and the pretty dreams she dreamed of the lover 
who should one day come, and who, I hope, 
came, despite the disaster. And so I suppose, 
my dear, you have your dreams, and sometimes 
fancy the days when you shall be the queen of 
a household, as your mother is, and your chil- 
dren shall cluster around you as your mother's 
do now, In that happy day, dear Melissa, I 
think I know what a precious sovereign lady 
you will be. Iam sure that I can comprehend 
the profound loyalty with which your lovely 
court will bow before you, and how tenderly 
they will kiss your royal hand. And I am quite 
as sure that you will never strike them with the 
back of it! Yet that is done very often even 
by the most excellent kings and gueens, and 
very much of the unhappiness, or worse, that is 
to be found in the world comes from that blow. 
It is not always intentional ; but even when not 
designed the mischief is subtile and profound. 
Beware of striking with the back of your hand, 
my gracious and lovely liege lady! 
1 was in the street car the other morning, 
and one of the good women who carry the large 


baskets stepped in with her little boy, and sat 
near me. It was a bright-faced boy, and his 
mind was active and his eyes alert ; and a steady 
volley of questions came as naturally from his 
mouth as a stream of sparks when you stir a 
burning log. Parents bave duties, my dear 
Melissa, and one of the most constant and im- 
perative is that of answering their children’s 
questions. But the good woman with the bas- 
ket answered one or two very crisply, and then 
she said, 

“*Hush ! don’t jabber so!” 

The little boy beamed silently for a few min- 
utes, but his mind and eyes worked steadily ; 
and then, quite unconsciously, the questions be- 
gan again. 

“Didn't I tell you to stop?” was the sharp 
answer, emphasized with the back of the hand. 
The poor little fellow cried for a moment, ut- 
terly disregarded by the mother with the hard, 
sad face; but he presently rallied, and although 
the instinct of pain held his tongue, nothing 
could hold his busy eyes and mind; and I ven- 
tured to slide into his confidence by an occa- 
sional remark. So, as a flower turns to the 
sun, he gradually addressed all his questions to 
the side that favored him, and he said good-by 
in a very friendly way when his mother arose 
and took him with her out of the car, 

Now to me, but I suppose not to the boy, 
there was as much of the back of the hand in 
the scolding tone—‘‘ Hush! don’t jabber so!"— 
as there was in the action itself. By-and-by 
two young people stepped in, and seated them- 
selves in the place of the mother and the boy. 
I glanced at them, and recognized my oldest 
and most familiar friends—although I never 
saw them before. That is to say, my dear girl, 
they were general, not particular friends, forthey 
were evidently lovers. Perhaps she seemed to 
me to think quite as much of her dress as of him ; 
but that may have been my absurd fancy. They 
began to talk. But if, because of something I 
observed, I had said to her, ‘‘ Dear miss, please 
don't strike him with the back of your hand!” 
she would certainly have been very indignant 
at my impudence, and the cavalier himself would 
probably have insisted upon my leaving the car, 
and have reproved the conductor for permitting 
old lunatics to ride with sensible passengers. 
But by-and-by, when he said something which 
I couldn’t help hearing, Melissa, and which, 
although I can not honorably repeat, I assure 
you was most tenderly and respectfally affec- 
tionate, I heard her, with an impatient toss of 
the head, and an undeniable distaste, exclaim, 
with the sharpest petulance, ‘‘Doh’t!” and I 
saw the crimson flash to his very forehead. I 
actually winced; for I saw how cruel a blow 
may be struck with the back-of a lady's hand, 
even when it is lying quietly and most delicate- 
ly gloved in her lap. 

When I left the car, and went loitering along 
the street, quite forgetting how cold it was, I 
wondered if that young woman was fond of 
flowers, and if she raised them from seed, and 
whether she had ever pondered the fact that 
the most rugged and inflexible oak springs from 
a little acorn, which children carve into a fairy 
cup. Because, if she had observed this, I hoped 
that some day, before it was too late, it would 
occur to her that the little blow with the back 
of the hand when wooing was in danger of be- 
coming a great blow when wed, and that the 
impatient word of the maid would easily be- 
come the savage scolding of the matron. I 
stopped at Miranda's as I’ was meditating, 
whom I used to know in Bermuda when Fer- 
dinand was wooing. They were a lovely pair; 
and I am admitted quite familiarly to their 
home, which is one of the pleasantest nests that 

‘I know. Miranda, fortunately, was at home, 
and I told her what I had observed in my morn- 
ing travel in the car. 

I think she was crocheting ; and she listened 
with deepening color as I went on to say what 
I thought of blows with the back of the hand. 
They are of every kind, I told her, and it is 
by no means necessary to use the visible hand 
in inflicting them. Indeed, when'Tim Mual- 
loony actually fillips Mrs. Mulloony with his 
knuckles, and that capable woman, being ‘able 
for him,” balances the account upon the spot, 
there is probably very much less feeling, and 
certainly less harm done, than when Clara 
mentions some little hope or plan, which with- 
out the sympathy of Clarence is a violet with- 
out sunshine, and Clarence impatiently snorts, 
“‘Pshaw! what a fool!” and slams ont of the 
house. I say, dear Melissa, that I prosed away 
in this strain to Miranda, who sat diligently 
working and blushing; but when I came to 
my illustration she looked up suddenly, and 
said, quickly, ‘‘ Who told you?” 

I looked at her, quite silent, and presently we 
both smiled. She felt annoyed that she had 
betrayed herself, and with a calm, resolute 
tone, as if speaking in the merest speculative 
way, she remarked that she supposed there were 
some clouds in all married life, and that it was 
very easy for a busy man, she could imagine, 
to be harassed by the importunity and irrele- 
vance of his wife. 

‘* For better for worse, for richer for poorer ; 
to love, honor, and cherish,” said I. 

Miranda, smiled, and went on knitting, say- 
ing nothing. And I was confused, my dear 
Melissa, as, indeed, how could I help it? iu 
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this bower also were there blows with the back 
of the hand? Little sneers, innuendoes, “‘ cuts,” 
“digs,” all the sharper because edged with 
knowledge? The gibes of one who familiarly 
knows the object are always the most stinging, 
because he is aware of all the weak and mor- 
bid points of assault. I have seen a husband 
strike a wife with the back of his hand so that 
she was breathless, and felt her heart wounded, 
yet his hands were in his pocket, and his face 
smooth and smiling. If he read in the paper 
that a poor, drunken wretch had beaten his 
wife, he would have exclaimed at the brute who 
could strike a woman. But he did it every 
day, yet did not perceive that he struck her, 
because his hands were in his pocket. 

A blow with the bsck of the hand is the 
most ignominious and insulting of all blows, 
Melissa, It expresses contempt and aversion, 
as the open palm signifies friendship and 
sympathy, and the clenched fist frank Jos- 
tility. I remember that Father Fenelon came 
to my room one day and told me that he had 
been to hear a sermon at Saint Rainbow's, ‘I 
prefer my own faith,” he said, ‘but I expect 
that those who don't agree will say 80. I can 
stand a hard blow straight from the shoulder 
as well as any man. But the preacher that I 
heard struck contemptuously with the back of 
his hand. It is not the opposition, it is its 
method, that disturbs me; and instead of con- 
sidering whether I could hit back as strongly— 
which would have been my instinct in the case 
of the honest blow—I merely hated my op- 
ponent. In other words, Mr. Bachelor, if an 
adversary urges a powerful argument, J am 
forced to reflect whether I am right ; but if he 
sneers, I am sure that he is wrong. Any hon- 
orable man will yield to reason, but he is a 
sneak who surrenders to disdain or ridicule.” 

I wish that Silvertongue would ponder this 
remark of Father Fenelon'’s. He is so fond 
of filliping with the back of his hand, and he 
does it so gracefully, and with such a sting, 
that his best friends are afraid of him. His 
whole influence is one of exasperation. He is 
always fighting, but as nobody is ever knocked. 
down by a blow with the back of the hand, 
Silvertongue never has a real victory. No- 
body is wounded or slain, but every body is 
prodigiously angry. Sneering at Eugenia may 
show your wit, my dear Melissa, but it certainly 
does not show that Eugenia is in the wrong. 
And if your object is to persuade her, or to 
show others that she is mistaken, you may do 
it by good-humer and good sense; but cer- 
tainly you can not do it by contemptuous ridi- 
cule, nor by mere petulance. 

I have often seen men in high and responsi- 
ble positions turn off others to strangers, as the 
good mother in the car turned her little boy 
over tome, A man in a legislative assembly 
is interested in some project, as the mother in 
the car was interested in her journey and her 
own thoughts. Chattering and pointless lo- 
quacity, as they seem to him, make him very 
impatient. Foolish questions infuriate him. 
“ Hush ! don't jabber so!” exclaims the states- 
man. And if the chattering continues there is 
some splendid sarcasm, and lo! he has struck 
with the back of his hand. ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
to hush up?” Yes, he did. And the silenced 
gentlemen turn their tongues and ears and 
hearts elsewhere. You see, Melissa, the elo- 
quent and able statesman has indeed knocked 
somebody down—disproving what I said about 
a blow with the back of the hand—bnt it is 
himself who falls. 

The gentlemen who write for the newspapers 
are very fond of the kind of blow of which we 
are speaking. A young fellow prints a volume 
of verses. Perhaps they are not what Shakes- 
peare, or even Milton, would have written, but 
he has put his heart and hope and soul into 
them, and they are very precious to him. Yes, 
I know it is comical that such pebbles should 
seem to him diamonds; and yes, again, there is 
a great deal of trash published, and it ought to 
be exposed. But oh, Master Critic, spare that 
blow with the back of the hand! It alienates 
and angers, but whom and what does it help? 
If the savage and tartarly Quarterly actually 
broke the heart of Keats, what other yong” 
singer did that brutal blow silence? All gur 
wit, your ridicule, your sarcastic contentpt, wilt 
not spare the world the further flow of verse 


which ,is neither Shakespearean nor Miltonic. 
You may strike with the back of; nd, but 
that will not persuade Keats or woheccessor that 


they are not of the royal line. 

And now, my dear Melissa, suppose that you 
and I do what we can to form and extend an 
anti-striking-with-the-back-of-the-hand society. 
I think that it is one of which a woman may 
be properly president, and I hope that those 
who do not object to a woman as Queen of 
England will not object to your Majesty. Then 
I shall nominate Ferdinand as one of the vice- 
presidents, and I shall explain to him carefully 
the great object of the society. It is nothing 
less, indeed, than the immediate and uncondi- 
tional abolition of blows with the back of the 
hand. It is for absolute friendship, or for open 
and honest hostility. No poisoned wells; no 
midnight burnings; no faithlessness ; no back- 
handed blows. 

What a vision of a universal domestic heaven 
suddenly breaks upou us, my dear Melissa, when 
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we imagine the sneers and sarcasms, and hints 
and gibes, and poohs and pshaws of Ferdinand 
and Miranda, and the whole warfare of the back 
of the hand, that stings and irritates us all, 
finally abolished! I think the membership of 
the society will be very large, if all who wish to 
joinitdo so. But, Melissa, it will be immense 
if all who ought to join it do so! 
Your Majesty’s most loyal subject, 
- An Oxp BacHeror. 


_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 


Ae enss winter is still upon us, spring 
goods begin to appear in the wholesale ware- 
houses. The first specimens shown are staple 
fabrics such as calicoes, linens, and lawns. Small 
figures, very fine stripes, and broken plaids are 
the styles presented in wash goods; and though 
these may seem but a repetition of old designs, 
there are some novel patterns among them. A 
pretty effect is given to English prints with clear 
white grounds by having alternating stripes of 
two shades of one color, either blue, brown, or 
lavender. Dots, diamonds, blocks, and vines are 
all shades of one color on purest white. The 
pretty watered designs and the harlequin stripes 
of several contrasting colors are repeated from 
last season. These prints are a yard wide, of 
infallible colors, and will be retailed for 27 cents 
a yard. Colored grounds, gray, brown, or buff, 
with watered figures, and the clear, bright purple 
grounds, called double purple, will be 30 cents. 
Black and white checkered figures, white stripes, 
harebells, and sprays of flowers are on the clean, 
cool, purple silat 

‘The pretty lawns and muslina, so little worn in 
this climate, but considered indispensable further 
south, have fine diagonal stripes, like twilled 
goods. These are colored grounds with bias 
stripes of white, and white grounds with col- 
ored stripes. Many of these have a narrow bor- 
der near each selvedge that may be used for trim- 
ming. They are sold for 80 cents a yard, 

As buff and erey linens have come to be re- 
garded necessary for a summer wardrobe, de- 
signers offer a change from the solid colors so 
long worn. White or black stripes are shown 
on buff, dove gray, and brown grounds. ‘The 
success of these is doubtful, as former attempts 
to make figured linens popular have failed. 
These, however, are more tasteful and neat 
than any of previous seasons. The material is 
the sheer wiry linen known last year as linen 
lawn: 40 cents a yard is the price. 

Solid colors prevail in the light woolen stuffs 
for spring wear, though a few pencil stripes are 
seen. Twilled goods, cotton warp with wool fill- 
ing, are brought out in the Frou Frou buff, brown, 
and tartle-dove gray tints for street suits, and 
in pale green and blue for house dyesses. A far 
handsomer fabric than these is called crape pop- 
lin—a silk and wool goods slightly repped, yet 
crinkled like crape. This appears to be service- 
able, will make very dressy costumes, and is pro- 
duced in exquitite colors. The Japanese pop- 
lins, made of silk and linen, or, more probably, 
cotton, were widely known last summer. A new 
effect is given to these by watered grounds of 
black or brown with white. Among the French 
fabrics for summer dresses are black grenadines 
with tiny colored stripes— gold, blue, purple, 

- green, or white. Figured and dotted grenadines 
are also revived. Mohair mixtures of black and 
white, producing grisaille effects, and broken 
plaids of black and white in leno and goat’s-hair, 
are prepared for spring. 


HINTS OF SPRING STYLES, 


Black silk costumes for the street will retain 
their popularity. Black cashmere over-skirts 
and paletots will be worn until very late in the 
season. Over dresses and sacques of black Chi- 
na crape will be offered as a relief from cash- 
mere when the spring is over; but this crape is 
so frail that it will scarcely rival the favorite 
wraps of black gros grain and faille. 

We do not anticipate much change in street 
costumes. Spring suits in preparation at the 
best French houses retain the long polonaise 
over dress arranged to have a short apron front 
with very long, full back. Short paletots will 
certainly be worn again, as quantities are being 
imported from Berlin. Upper skirts are pre- 
dicted for another season. ‘ihe style in favor at 
present is the over-skirt shown with the Worth 
Basque House Dress in Bazar No. 1 of Vol. IV. 
Basques will be the universal corsage. Many 
most distinguished -looking costumes will be made 
with flat trimmings, though flounces and ruffles 
will be the rule rather than the exception. ‘The 
half-flowing sleeves, of which patterns were given 
in our last Supplement, are now oftenest made 
by the leading modistes. 

Lace insertion will be the most stylish trim- 
ming. Black thread, guipure, and duchesse in- 
sertion will be used on handsome black silk gar- 
ments. The richest passementeries, with jet and 
without, will be in vogue, and thick, heavy fringe 
is largely imported. This fringe is to be placed 
straight around the skirts of dresses between ruf- 
fies, puffs, and ruches. Rows of lace are to be 
arranged after the same fashion. 

An elegant suit of black gros grain now being 
made will serve for a model for spring costumes. 
‘The skirt—too long for ordinary use—lies on the 
ground a couple of inches in the back, and is 
trimmed with three narrow ruffles, separated by 
& row of thread lace insertion. ‘The polonaise 

a short apron front, is caught up high on the 
hips, and has along bouffant back. Four widths 
of silk are back of the apron. This fullness 
is added at the belt in very large box-pleats. 
The trimming is two rows of insertion of fine 
Chantilly, and a wide lace edge on the bottom. 
‘The silk is cut out beneath the insertion, and an 


inch or two of space is left between the rows. 
This trimming passes down the front, and forms 
a square tablier. The coat-shaped sleeves have 
two rows of insertion, forming cuffs, and passing 
up the outside seam the whole length of the sleeve. 
‘This polonaise will sometimes be worn over col- 
ored dresses, and the fine Chantilly insertion will 
be well displayed. ‘This garment differs very 
little from the Polonaise-Casaque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. ILL. It is merely longer and 
fuller behind, with a closed apron front." Our 
pattern can be modified by opening the skirt on 
the left side. 

A black alpaca suit that is being rapidly du- 
plicated at a fashionable furnishing house has 
three narrow roffies on the skirt. These are 
bias, with the hem turned up on the right side, 
and stitched by machine. The upper edge is in 
scant gathers, concealed beneath the flounce 
above it, and the whole roffled cluster is headed 
by a puff and standing ruffle. The upper skirt 
ia edged with a puff and a ruffle. The wrap is 
a half-fitting slashed paletot, long enough to 
conceal the postillion jue beneath it. Half- 
flowing sleeves. Black alpaca suits are so neat 
and serviceable that they will always be worn, 
but they are not now considered an indispensa- 
ble part of a lady's outfit, as they were some time 
ago. The expensive alpacas formerly worn by 
ladies of wealth are replaced by cashmeres. 
Cheaper alpacas are now most in demand, ex- 
cept by old ladies, who delight in glossy silk 
alpacas, and trim them with passementerie and 
pleatings. Colored alpacas are seldom worn, 
and colored trimmings on black alpaca are out 
of date. Black repped silk is the only material 
that will trim alpaca well. Velvet and satin are 
incongruous on this plain serviceable goods. 

MOURNIXG GOODS. 

English bombazine and imperial serge have 
been the favorite winter materials for d 
mourning. French bombazine and tamise clot 
will be made up for spring, and will be worn all 
summer in this climate. Lustrous light French 
bombazine, with silk woven with the wool, costs 
from $1 to $2 26 a yard. Tamise cloth a yard 
wide is similar to all-wool delaine, but has a 
smpother face. The price is from $1 to $2. 
The twilled Henrietta cloth is also very popular 
at this intermediate season. It is forty inches 
wide, costing from $1 50 to @3 a‘yard. Silk- 
wi cashmere, a little heavier than Henrietta 
cloth, ranges from $1 75 to $275. This cash- 
mere is only used for very slight mourning. 

The widow's dress of deepest mourning should 
consist of a single skirt and basque of bomba- 
zine almost covered with English crape. A sin- 
gle band of crape, without any heading of folds, 
should be laid flatly on the skirt almost to the 
hips; and the basque, long enough to reach to 
this crape, should be entirely covered with crape. 
Upper skirts should not be worn by widows, as 
they are too dressy ; yet this is often disregard- 
ed, and the dress is made in the prevailing fash- 
ion, and trimmed with narrower crape bands. 
English crape, made double and without orna- 
ment, is rounded into shape for collars and the 
cuffs of close coat-sleeves. The widow's cap 
worn by young ladies is a three-cornered piece of 
white tarlatan, with a row of tiny folds laid on 
the edge. It is worn very far forward, and is 
tied beneath the back hair by wide tarlatan 
strings, hemmed and tucked along the sides and 
edges. Old ladies’ caps have large crowns and 
close head pieces. 

For parents, sisters, or other relatives, the 
mourning dress is made after the fashion of col- 
ored costumes, and trimmed with a succession of 
overlapping folds ot the dress material. An im- 
ported suit of French bombazine has two gather- 
ed flounces eight inches wide, bound with crape, 
and sewed on with a pretty trimming made of 
two braided bands of crape. Three narrow 
flounces cross the front width, and are finished 
with crape bows. The over-skirt is open in front. 
The corsage is a basque with postillions, and 
over all this is a round talma with Watteau fold 
and trimming of ruffles and the braided crape. 
This is suitable for a young lady. ‘The bonnet 
to be worn with this suit would be an English 
crape gipsy, with tulle ruche, either white or 
black, in front. 

A costume far plainer than the last, but rich 
and in good taste, is also fora young lady. The 
fabric is sheik cloth, a mixture of silk and 
goat's hair, semi-transparent, of the proper 
thickness for spring, yet not too heavy for sum- 
mer. On the skirt is a deep flounce held flatly 
in triple box-pleata. The long plain over-skirt is 
trimmed with a bias silk fold and fringe. Half- 
fitting paletot, with collar and cuffs of silk edged 
with fringe. Low-priced tamise cloth and the 
crape cloths are worn for second-best dress. Al- 
pacas are too glossy for deep mourning, but are 
serviceable for house dresses, as they are easily 
cleaned, and do not turn brown of very 
poor quality. 

Close high-throated basques and coat-sleeves 
are made in all sorts of mourning materials. 
The chemise Russe—like the old-fashioned Gari- 
baldi waists—with deep rich pleats from shoulder 
to belt, is always a favorite plan for making 
house dresses of mourning goods. ‘This is es- 
pecially becoming to thin figures. The half- 
flowing sleeve marked No. VIII. in Bazar No. 
8, Vol. IV., and the coat-sleeve with pleats on 
the wrist, are among the prettiest for mourning 


dresses. 

it is a difficult thing to get up handsome even- 
ing dresses for ladies whose mourning is light 
enough to permit attendance at parties. Heavy, 
lustreless black silk, with black tulle trimmings, is 
the usual dress. The trained skirt has deep side 
pleatings all around it, with narrower ones on the 
front widths. The low, round jue corsage has 
Grecian folds of tulle with tulle ruches around the 
neck and sleeves. A handsome pattern of a low- 
necked basque is marked No. XXX. in the Sup- 


plement of Bazar No. 8, Vol. IV. An evening 
dress for still lighter mourning is white China 
crape. The trained skirt has two broad, scant, 
overlapping flouncea, headed by a side pleating 
four inches wide and s ruche. The upper skirt 
is very short in front and long behind, trimmed 
with a ruffle, pleating, and ruche. The half-low 
square corsage has a basque cut in eight points, 
each one finished with a passementerie acorn, 
Another corsage made for dinner-parties is a 
pleated chemise Russe. 

The bonnet worn by widows is of crape dou- 
bled on the frame. A single enmped paff of 
white tarlatan is the face trimming. White tarla- 
tan bows and strings are out of fashion. Only 
widows wear white tarlatan in their bonnets. 
For slight, dressy mourning a ruche of soft white 
talle is used for face trimming. 

The Sister of Charity veil, a square of crape 
thrown over the bonnet and pinned on each side 
by plain uncarved jet pins, is worn for first mourn- 
ing. The regulation veil for a widow is a yard 
and a quarter, or a half, of crape, with deep hem 
below, and a string run in the top to tie around 
the front of the bonnet. Brussels net, with 
round meshes and no dots, is worn for lighter 
mourning. This is exceedingly. becoming. The 
veil is a yard long, and should be hemmed all 
around, with a string in the upper end, and tied 
plainly around the bonnet, that it may be per- 
fectly smooth over the face. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Dizpen; and Sister; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARKoLp, ConsTaBLy, 
&Co.; Lorp & Tarioz; and W. Jackson. 








PERSONAL. 


Some gentleman, writing from this city to the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Jigablican, says: 
“ Judge Braby, of the Supreme Court, has hard- 
ly a peer on the New York bench. He has fine 
legal attainments, and a quick and sound percep- 
tion. He is of the strictest integrity, and fear- 
less in the discharge of duty. Besides this, he 
is noted for his genlality and generous spirit, 
which endear him to all who have the honor of 
his acquaintance, and he is probably the most 
popular person connected with the New York 


—A Boston literary man says he lived next 
door to Hawtsorne for four years, and saw him 
only twice in all that period. A New Yorker 
would have found him out in a week, and 
had him to dinner once or twice a month the 
whole time. Boston never did appreciate Haw- 
THORNE. 

—The Rev. Morsty, Fow ser, who, with his 
wife and three children, was killed by the re- 
cent ‘accident on the Hudson River Railroad, 
was formerly rector of St. James’s Church, Ba- 
tavia, New York, which he resigned on account 
of illhealth. The people of Batavia were greatly 
and deservedly attached to him. He was not 
only a fine scholar and Preacher, but a most in- 
dustrious pastor, ‘notable for his labors amon 
the poor, looking after their interests, and al- 
ways befriending them. When he left Batavia 
bie parishioners gave him a purse containing 
$1000 as a testimonial of their esteem. He was 
on his way to Salt Lake City as a missionary 
when the final summons came to him. 

—The Rev. Witi1am H. MILBury, now lec- 

in Kentucky, is sometimes blindly spoken 
of as the clergyman without a see. 

—The Rev. Mr. Spuragon began life as usher 
in a school, began preaching at the age of scv- 
enteen, and gained much reputation as the ‘ Boy 
Preacher.” For some months he preached in a 
barn, then in the open air, afterward and now 
to one of the largest congregations in London 
or the world. 

—Mr. Witiiam SPRAGvE Hort (of the Rhode 
Island Spragues and Hoyts) is the happy, man. 
ete., ete., with Miss Nettie Cuase, daughter of 
the Ch. J., and sister of Mra. Senator SPRaGveE. 
“ Bless you, my children !’* 

—A Ineal descendant of Oxtver Cro 
died a few days since at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
His name was JoszrH HowarD CROMWELL, and 
for forty years he had been a ‘Rromincnt and use- 
ful citizen. A grandson of Henry, Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland, third son ot the great CRom- 
WELL, settled in Maryland early in the eighteenth 
century, and one of his grandsons was the JosEPE 
Howarp CromwELL mentioned above. 

—Count MiTKrewicz, a Russian nobleman, 
has, after a protracted struggle of seven ycars, 
finally won the hand of Miss Caro.tne Les- 
TER, niece of a professor in Amherst College. 
The Count met the lady first at Saratoga, and 
“popped.” The flinty-hearted uncle was op- 
posed; locked up niece; told Russian count 
“‘get out,” which the latter wished to remark 
that he wouldn't do it: preferred to argue the 
matter. Pure love and pluck finally triumphed, 
and the whole party came to New York to hunt 
up a Russian cleric to marry them, which was 
done; and now the twain are as “happy as 
clams at high-water; though we never could 
see the di of felicity possible to a Quahaug 
clam predicated upon the relative height of that, 
element. 

—Judge Hacxert is not more notable for his 
memory of people who have figured in his court, 
than for a certain courtliness of manner in dis- 
patching business. Last week a criminal named 

OUGHERTY, convicted of burglary, was brought 
up for sentence. The Judge ‘asked how long it 
‘was since he came from Ireland, to which he re- 
plied eighteen months. His Honor thought that 
must be a mistake, and asked if he had not becn 
sent to State prison four years ago, and was not 
tried last August for burg! lary, to which the mis- 
taken prisoner answ yes. ‘Well, Doucu- 
ERTY,” sald Judge Hackett, ‘‘you have ac- 
complished so much in the eighteen months 
sings 50H left Ireland, that I will take the liber- 
ty of disposing of you for the next five years.” 

—General JoszrH J. REYNOLDS, recently elect- 
ed a Senator of the United States from Texas for 
ix gor from the 4th of March next, isa native 
of Kentucky, and about fifty years of age; was 
appointed a cadet in 1839, uated in 1843, and 
resigned in 1857. When the war broke out he 
re-entered the service; was appointed Colonel 
of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, and brevetted Ma- 
Jor-General h 2, 1867. After commandit 
the Department of the Northwest, General 
succeeded General CanBy as commander of the 


Department of Texas, where his administration 
was 80 successful as to win for him thnt wide 
popularity that has resulted in his election to 
the Senate. 

—The daughters of the late Chief Justice Ta- 
NEY are compelled to support themselves and 
their aged mother by labor as copyists. It is 
proposed that the well-to-do lawyers of the coun- 

ry shall each send five dollars to Cas. O’Con- 
og, the eminent lawyer, to be invested in United 
States bonds for their benefit. 

—James M. Sms, a man of very decided 
color, has been appointed, by Governor But- 
LOCK, of Georgia, a district judge, to the large 
disgust of sundry gentlemen of the bar of that 
State. The Governor says, however, that Suama 
is well qualified, and that no greater race has 
been cast upon the judiciary of the State by his 
appointment than was cast upon the General 
Assembly by his election, and that the real basis 
‘of objection to him rests upon the simple fact 
that he ie black instead of white. Governor 
pence seems to have taken the bullock by the 

orns. 

—What wonderful rtsults are sometimes an- 
nounced to us, and received without surprise— 
indeed, as if they were matters of course! Mr. 
Samvex B. Ruaoues, for instance, at a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce a few days since, 
announced, as chairman of Standing Committee 
No. 8, that the tel ph had been completed to 
Singapore, thus ing the communication to 
Canton one week. 

—Colonel Forney relates a pleasant little 
business matter between himeelf and the late 
SrepHen A. Doucias, showing the city of 
the latter. In 1853 Mr. Dovaras, pointing to 
the map, said to Mr. F., “How would you lik 
to buy a share in Superior City, at Fond du Lac, 
the hend of LakeSuperior?"”’ Mr. F. replied that 
he had no money; but Mr. D. was so much in 
earnest, and so sure of the profits of the invest- 
ment, that Mr. F. was induced to borrow $2500, 
and buy a share in the Prospective city. He 
divided this share equally with a friend, at Mr. 
Doveras’s request. ‘After cutting my half 
share into five parts,” says Mr. Forney, ‘I sold 
and gave three-fifths to other friends, and with 
my two-tifths bought the Waverley House, in 

hington. The proceeds of my moiety of the 
share of Superior City realized $21,000. Forthat 
I was indebted to StePHEN A. DougLas—God 
bless him !”’ 

—Prince Humbert has made cal’lations (as 
the Yankee folk say) to commence keeping 
house in Rome at once. Probably he will be 
found some fine day with perforations in his 
body by powder or pontard if he does that, for 
8 peculiar people are those Romans. 

—Mr. Macrag, a recent Scotch traveler in this 
country, describes OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes 

“a Plain, little, dapper man; his short halr 
brushed down like a boy’s, but turning to gray 
now; a powerful jaw, and a thick, strong under 
ip, that gives decision to his look, with a dash 
of pertness.”’ Professor AGassiz is “‘ big, mass- 
ive, genial-looking; the rich, healthy color on 
his broad face atill telling of the Old World from 
which he came—a man who, but for his dark, 
keen eyes, would look more like a jovial English 
squire than a devotee of science.” EMERSON 
‘has the queerest New England face, with thin 
features, prominent hatchet-nose, and a smile 
of child-like sweetness and simplicit, arching 
the face, and drawing deep curves down the 
cheek."” 

—Something quite wonderful is about to dawn 
upon the people of London town—a new female 
acrobat named Lviv. She is described as a 
“Circassienne,”’ of fair complexion, about twen- 
ty years of age. The agility she displays is in 
decided opposition to the Oriental repose of her 
name. A young lady who makes twenty-five 
feet at a bound from the floor will be a novelty. 
She makes the distance, of course, from a spring; 
but, even 60, it is a unique feat, The secon 
great and original triumph of Mile. Lutu is 
even more difficult—that of turning a triple 
somersault in the air before slighting. Instead, 
however, of falling upon her feet on the ground, 
she falls into a nct after the third revolution for 
safety. Several other performances are executed 
with grace and ease, and we have only indicated 
the most striking and original. The sense of 
danger is very much removed by the net-work. 
Mile. Lutv is not yet before the public; but 
when she is, her surprising feats will add to the 
wonder felt at this sort of performance. 

—A man may be a great philosopher and a 

eat dandy. Example: Professor HUXLEY, who 

resses with faultless elegance. He is tall, 
strong, and gracefully built, but has none of the 
dense solidity, begot of beer and beef, that is 
characteristic of the modern Briton. His head 
is rather square than oval, his hair thick, straigh' 
and black. The forehead is perpendicular an 
dogmatic; thin, firm-shat lps above a chin 
mercilessly firm ; small eyes that sparkle in their 
deep sockets with a cunning that is not human. 
“ Dost like the picture?” 

—Dr. Pusey is founding a new community of 
Anglican nuns, who are to be clad entirely in 
white, 

—Among those who are said to have been nota- 
bly efficient in the discharge of military duty 
during the siege of Paris is Gustave Dorg. 

ueen Victoria's daughters are paintin; 
ictures for the benefit of the sick and wound 
erman soldiers, 

—Jenny Linp Go.pscuMipt will be fifty 
years old on the 21st of October next. At three 
years of age she could sing correctly any piece 
she had heard once. At nine she was placed 
under the famous CRoELIvs, at Stockholm ; act- 
ed frequently in children's parts on the Stock- 
holm stage until her twelfth year; at sixteen ap- 

in ‘Robert le Diable,” since which her 
career is familiar to the public. 

—M. Turers, before the war, was said to be 
worth $5,000,000 in lands, bonds, stocks, and 
good things convertible. But the shrinkage in 
personal values has reduced his wealth one-half. 

—Von MotrkE is so popular that the German 
people are constantl sending hin presents of 
things pretty and valuable. e is also as con- 
stantly importuned for locks of his hair, which 
the warrior can’t comply with, because the dear 
old man has “no more hair on the top of his 
head” than there is on a billiard-ball.  By-the- 
way, 86 800n as the war is closed up comfortably, 
the old gentleman is going to marry a Miss Von 
VINCKE-ALBENDORF. 

—Signor Brianout, in endeavoring to apolo- 

ze, at the concert at Indianapolis, for Mile. 

ILSSON, who was suffering from a cold, de- 
clared that she was a “leetle horse.’” 



































Lambrequin in Venetian 
Embroidery. 


Tuts lambrequin is suitable for orna- 
menting altar-cloths, shades, curtains, 
cradle-covers, etc. Fine linen, shirt-~ 
ing, or Swiss muslin may be used for 
the foundation. ‘Transfer the design 
to the linen, baste the latter on an un- 
derlayer of enameled cloth or paper, A 
run the edges with embroidery cotton, Fig. 2.—MANNER OF TYING 
and button-hole stitch them closely Lower Kwor or Tasser, 
with the same. ‘Those parts of the de- Fic. 1.—Foit Size. 
sign figures which are broad and arched OF WORKIN 
must previously have been thickly underlaid with embroidery cotton. 


Work the holes inside of the design figures in button-hole stitch, and fill Tasser, Fre. 4, 


them with wheels. Join the design figures by means of Fue Size. 
butto i-hole stitch bars, which are ornamented with pi- 
cots, Cut away the material under the button-hole 
stitch bars along the out- 
er edge of each design 
figure. Work the knots 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Sofa Pillow with 
Serpentine Braid and 
Crochet Cover. 

Tits sofa pillow is 
twenty-two inches and a 
half long and fourteen 
inches in circumference. 
It is made of gray linen 
and horse-hair, and covered with red eashmere, 
oyer which a cover or tidy, made of serpentine 
braid and crochet-work, is buttoned, as shown 
by the illustration. Coarse red worsted cord 
and tassels trim the sofa pillow. Work the 
coyer with linen serpentine braid two-fifths of 
an inch wide and medium-sized tatting cotton 
as follows: First, on one lengthwise edge of 
the braid, * 1 sc. (single crochet) on each of 
the first six points of the braid, after 
each sc. 1 ch. (chain 
stitch); 1 sc. on each of 
the seven following points, 
after each se. 3 ch. +. 
From * to + repeat four 
more times. Then I sc. 
on each of the following 
six points, after each se. 1 
ch. ; 1 se. on each of the 
following 16 points, after 
each sc. 3 ch. (the stitch- 
es worked on the last 16 
points form a scallop on 
the side edge of the cover). 
Now repeat five 
times from > to 
+,thenwork I se. 
on each of the fol- 
lowing six points, 
after each se. 1 
ch.; Lse.on each 
of the following 
16 points, after 


Fig. 1.—KNorrep AND CROCHET acne ea Wy a 


‘Tasset For Curtatxs, CURTAIN braid, and join 
Banos, ETC.—Hair Size. the beginning and 

end in such a 

manner that the line of the points forming the braid be 
not broken. On the points of the still free lengthwise 
edge of the braid work a round as before, but each 3 ch. 
must come opposite to the 1 ch. worked on the other 
side of the braid, so that the braid forms scallops. Now 
join each two opposite scallops with a few stitches on 
the under side, and in the space between each two scal- 
lops place a rosette. Each rosette consists of a piece 
of braid which counts eight points on each lengthwise 
edge. Sew the ends of the piece together, and on the 
points of the inside of the rosette work a wheel with tine 
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s. 1-3.—To make this tassel, a piece 
of woven white cotton cord forty inches 
long and of the size shown by Figs. 2 and 
3 is required. Double this cord once, sew 
the ends together, and with the double cord 
form a knot as shown by Fig. 2; this knot 
must come in the middle of the cord. Ps 
both ends of the cord through a ball of 
dium-sized twisted erochet cotton, w! 
must previously have been wound vertical- 


thread, and sew in the rosette 
at the point designated, letting 
three points of the rosette come 
on the inner edge of one scallop, 
and again three points.on the in- 
ner edge of the opposite scallop. 
Each of the two still free points 
of the rosette is fastened with 
long bars of thread wound once 
(see illustration). ‘This com- 
pletes one strip of scallops. Work 
five strips of scallops in this way, 
in all the strips at their length- 








wise edges, and in the open space between each two scallops place a ro- 
sette as above described. On the cross-wise edges of the cover thus com- 
pleted work an open-work de. round (that is, alternately one double cro- 
chet, 3 ch.). 


‘Throngh each of thesasrounds pass a white cotton cord, the 
ends of which are finished with tassels, tie the cord in 
a bow, so as to gather the cover at the ends. Furnish 
the lengthwise edges 
of the cover with linen 
buttons and cord loops. 
Draw the cover over 
the sofa pillow, and 
close it with buttons 
and loops. Finish the 
pillow with a coarse 
cord and tassels. 



















Tassels for trim- 
ming Curtains, 
Curtain Loops, 
etc., Figs. 1-5. 


ch 





ly with fine white dress 
cord; each of these wind- 
ings is fastened on the hor- 
izontal layer of the bell 
with a cross stitch of dress 
cord (see — illustration). 
Pass the two ends of the 
woven cord cross ~ wise 
through a ball of finer cro- 
chet cotton, which must 
be ornamented in the same 
manner as the larger ball. 
Finally, arrange the cord 
above the ball in 
a knot, as shown 
by Figs. 1 and 3; 
sew the ends 
above this knot 
together with a | 
few stitches ; and 
to the knot at the 
under end fasten ///} 
four tassels, as 
shown by the il- Fig. 4.—Kyorrep axp CRoct 
lustration, Fig. 1. ‘Tassen For Curtains, CURTAIN 


Figs. 4 and 5, — . 
— Te make this Banps, etc.— Har Sizs. 


tassel work, first, 

the largest ring of the tassel; for this wind coarse 
white knitting cotton 25 to 80 times around a round 
bar four inches in circumference, draw the windings 
from the bar, and fasten them here and there with a 
button-hole stitch. On the ring thus formed work a 
kind of button-hole stitch with dress cord; Fig. 5 
shows the manner of working this stitch. In the mid- 
dle of the ring work a wheel (see Fig. 4), and on the 
outer edge of one-half of the under ring fasten five 
tassels of coarse knitting cotton (see Fig. 4); on the 
upper half of the ring fasten six pieces of dress cord. 
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row, and back again around the first peg of the first row, 
and draw it tight, by which means a loop is formed. Now 
take up four large milk beads on the wire, form a second loop 
as before by passing the wire around the next peg of each 
row, take up four beads, and continue in this manner. When 
the foundation thus prepared is as long as the upper rim of the 
cigar-holder, fasten the ends of the wire together, and twist 
each loop tightly (see illustration). This completes the upper 
edge of the lambrequin. Work the lambrequin in the ordinary 
bead mosaic, always going forward. For the dark beads 
shown by the illustration, take up blue beads; for the light 
ones milk beads. In the 8th round begin working the scallops 
and the points. or these scallops take up smaller blue beads, 
as shown by Fig. 2, working them somewhat larger in each 
successive round. Fasten the completed lambrequin to the 
wire with bead stitches, as shown by Fig. 2; let these stitches 
come between the large beads; for each stitch take up a suf- 


each four inches and four-fifths long; two of these pieces 
must come together in the middle of the upper part of the 
ring, and on each side of these two pieces fasten two more 
pieces, first one and then another, each at an interval of two- 
fifths of an inch. ‘Then arrange three and three of these 
pieces in a Russian or an ordinary braid, work a smaller ring 
in the manner shown by Fig. 5, and on one-half of the outer 
edge of this ring crochet short bunches of cotton. For this 
take a fourfold thread of medium-sized embroidery cotton, 
draw this thread through the outer edge ofa button-hole stitch, 
and with both the ends, that is, the eightfold thread, work 
8 ch. (chain stitches); then cut off the threads, and draw the 
ends through the loop on the needle (see illustration); the 
first and last bunches count only 1 ch., and the second and the 
last but one count 2 ch. Having worked such a bunch on each 
stitch of one-half of the ring, pass the braids of the larger ring 
cross-wise through the smaller ring (see Fig. 4), and sew 
them to the under side of the tassel. To the upper end of 
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Doe’s Cottar or Brass Rincs COVERED 


ihe with Crocnet-Work. 









Vig. 8.—MAnNer OF crocHeTING Cover or Foot-Stoor. 


ficient number of small blue beads. After completing 
each bead stitch pass the working thread through the 
upper beads of the lambrequin to the point intended 
for the next bead stitch, Draw the completed lambre- 
quin over the cigar-holder, and fasten it by pressing 
the wire loops close to its sides. Work the lambrequin 
for the stand in the same mann and fasten it by 
placing it on the stand as shown by J, and bend- 
ing the loops on the under side; pass a wire through 
the ends of the loops, and fasten the ends of the wire 
together. Work the lambrequin of the ash-receiver in 
the same manner as that of the cigar-holder, but with- 
out forming any loops in the wire. String the large 
beads on a wire corresponding in length to the cireum- 
ference of the ash-receiver. After completing the lam- 
brequin fasten to the wire a rod made of two pieces of 
wire twisted together (see illustration); this rod serves 
to knock the ashes from the cigar. Work the 
lambrequins for the match-safe and candle- 
stick like that of the ash-receiver, but some- 
what narrower. For the Iambrequins on the 
bottom of the candlestick and match-safe pre- 
pare, first, the wire with beads, fasten it to the 
articles to be ornamented, and then work the 
lambrequins in connection with the wires. 
Instead of Fig. 2, the Jambrequin Fig. 8 may 
be used ; the latter is worked with milk, white, 
Fig. 1.—Case ror PLayinc Carps.—OPEn, Fig. 2.—Casz For Pravino Carps.—C osep. and black beads, 


Case for Playing Cards, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus case, which is designed to hold playing cards, is made of card-board 
covered with blue gros grain, and ornamented with white. and black silk 
twist and white floss silk. Cut two pieces of card-board, each two inches 
and four-fifths long and an inch and three-fifths wide, and join both parts 


the tassel fasten a double piece of dress cord three 
inches long, which is passed through a small ball 
of cotton (see Fig. 4). 


Duchesse Toilette-Table with Figured 
Percale Drapery. 
See illustration on page 13 
Tuts toilette-table is of polished bla 
At the back is a tall mirror, and on e: 
this a small cupboard for holding bott 
lette articles. On each side of the mirr 
dlestick. Cover the surface of the table and the 
sides and front with figured percale. Curtains of 
the same trim the table, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The curtains and the covering of the table 
are trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the mate- 
rial, and with cord of a suitable color, as 
shown by the illustration. Finish the top of 
the curtain with a rosette, and the outer edge 
of the top of-the table with a ruche of the 
material. 


Dog’s Collar of Brass Rings covered 
with Crochet-Work. 


Tuts collar consists of brass rings tnree 
inches and three-fifths in circumference, which 
are covered with single crochet in red worsted. 
Arrange the rings on each othe shown by 
the illustration, and plait three pieces of red worsted braid through them 
as shown by theillustration. The ends of the braid must project two 
inches and a half beyond the first and last rings; sew them together 
by threes, and pass them cross-wise through two smaller rings—first 








k walnut. 
h side of 





















Fig. 2.—MAaNNER OF WORKING UrreR RINGS WITH Krav 
en ie . ed ae ‘ig. 8.—Beap Mosatc Lamprequin For Smoxine Ser. 
LampreQuin ror SMoxixe Set. Lapy's Kyittep Unper-V rst. ‘Worxep SIDEewIse. 


throngh one and then through the other. Ornament 
the ends of the braid with wooden moulds covered 
with red worsted and red worsted balls. 


Smoking Set with Stand, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus smoking set consists of a cigar-holder, ash- 
receiver, match-safe, and candlestick, of white china, 
arranged on a white china stand. The trimming 
consists of lambrequins worked in bead mosaic with 
small blue and milk beads and large milk beads. 
String the large beads on silver wire, which makes a 
firm foundation for the lambrequin ; the wire for the 
lambrequins of the cigar-holder and stand must be 
bent into a loop at regular intervals, with which the 
better to secnre them on the article to be trimmed. 
‘To make the lambrequin for the cigar-holder take 
&@ piece of silver wire of the requisite length, and 
at regular intervals bend it into a loop an inch 
long, as shown by the illustration; this is easiest 
done by driving a row of small wire pegs into a board, 
letting the pegs come four-fifths of an inch apart: an 
inch from this row drive in another row of pegs, let- the pocket to the card-board by means of a row of 
ting those of the last come exactly opposite to those chain stitching and several long stitches with white 
of the first. Fasten the wire to the first peg of the silk, Finally, paste these parts on the inside of the 
first row, pass it around the first peg of the second i Fig. 1.—Foo.-sroo. yarn Crocner Covrr. case, and furnish the latter with a button for closing it. 


at one lengthwise edge by means of a strip of strong 
linen. For the covering of the outside prepare 
a piece of the material of the proper size, and em- 
broider it as follows: Stretch black silk twist 
threads, which must cross each other on the outer 
edges, and at the points of intersection work a cross 
stitch with white silk. Embroider the middle in 
backstitch and point Russe, as shown byFig. 2. Put 
the covering on the card-board, turning down the 
edges on the wrong side two-fifths of an inch, and 
fastening them there with mucilage. Cover the 
linen strip joining the parts with gros grain, and to 
the under side of the front edge of one of the card- 
board parts fasten an elastic band three-fifths of an 
inch long; furnish the end of the band with a ring 
worked over with black silk anda silk tassel. Cut of 
thin card-board two pieces as before, but somewhat 
smaller; cover them with gros grain, and on each 
part fasten a pocket made of gros grain lined with 
muslin, cnt in the shape shown by the illustration, and 
ornamented with stitching. Along the middle fasten 
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Lady’s Knitted Under-Vest. 
‘See (Wustration on page 133. 


‘ars short-sleeved under-veet is worked with white 
sam ‘and wooden knitting-needles. Begin the vest, 
which is knit in one piece, at the bottom with a foun- 
dation of 160 st. (atitches). For the border work twen- 

rounds of alternate 3 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purl). 

enceforth knit plain on the right side, and purl on 
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he wrong side. In this way work 32 rounds; but in 
the first of these p. 1 st. after the 14th and 26th st. each, 
2 st. after the and 109th st. each, and after the 


39d and 144th each 1 et. The two single st. on each 
ie form the darts, and the two donble st. form the 
seam under the arms, and define the st. of the back. 
Along these seams the widening is done; widen 1 et. 
‘on each side of the side seam, and along the front 
seams widen 1 st. on one side of the seams only—that 
facing the front edges, The widening is done in the 
5th, 9th, 13th, 17th, Bist, 9th, and 2th rounds, Then 
the widening is omitted at the front seams, but re- 
peated twice at the side seams—that is, in the 88d 
and 41st rounda. After this work 10 rounds without 
widening. Now leave the st. of the fronts unnoticed 
for the present, and on those of the back work 48 rounds 
more, knitting off 2 st. together at the end of each of 
the firet four rounds, and after the 9th round widen 1 
st. ten times at intervals. Cast off the middle 
18 et. of the back, and with the remaining st. on each 
side of these work yet 14 rounds, in doing which cast 
off 1 st. on the side of the neck in every second round ; 
on the other alde, in order to form the sloping side o: 
the shoulder, shorten each second following | round 
by casting off a few stitches, so that in the 14th 
roundall the st. may beused up. Finish the right front 
with the st. previously left unnoticed. First cast off 
the 10 st. which are next the side seam; with the re- 
maining et. work 48 rounds; but on the side which 
forms the arm-hole cast off 2 et, in the 2d and 4th of 
these rounds each; in the 18th, 17th, and 20th rounds 
each narrow 1 st. ; but in the27th, 39th, and 41st rounds 
widen 1 ston the same aide. Work’96 rounds more 
in order to form the n cast off the ist 14 st. at the 
front edge in the ist round, and after this k. 3 together 
at the same side in every second following rot On 
the other side, after the 11th of these 26 rounds, short- 
en each round by casting off several st., by which 
means the sloping side of the shoulder is formed here 
too. Work the left front in the same manner, but, of 
. conirse, in reversed order. Join the back and fronts 
with an overhand seam on the under side, tarn down 
the front edges on the right side three-quarters of an 
inch, and hem them down. Furnish the hem of the 
left front with buttons; on the edge of the left front 
work one round of sc. (single crochet), in doing which 
work the loops (ch. scallops) at regular in- 
tervals, In connection with this round work a round 
of sc. on the onter edge of the neck, in doing which 
hold in the latter as may be necessary. On the sc. of 
this ronnd work 1 round more of sc., in doing which in- 
sert the needle under both the upper veins. Work a 
round of ecallops, consisting of 1 sc.,3ch., and 1 ec., 
on each second following st. of the preceding round. 
Through the first sc. roun: the string, which serves 
the better to secure the waist at the neck. Begin the 
sleeve at the upper edge, with a foundation of 8 st.; 
close these in a ring, and on them work 50 rounds 
, narrowing twice 1 at. in every 7th round ; these 
Bot must be separated by 6 st., and come exactly 
above each other. Now work 9 rounds as follows: al- 
ternately 2 k., 2 p., and then cast off loosely. On the 
under work a round of scallops like of the 
neck. Sew the sleeves into the arm-holes. 


Foot-Stool with Crochet Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
‘See illustrations on page 133. 


Ts round foot-stool is eighteen inches in diameter 
and six inches high, and is made of gray linen, stuffed 
with curled hair. On the upper, arched side the foot- 
stool is covered with a crochet cover, simulating fur, 
and worked with three shades of castor wool, 
The bottom is covered with green enameled cloth. 
‘The sides of the cushion are trimmed with grelot fringe 
of three shades of green castor wool. For the cover 
of the top of the cushion work an open-work dc. 
(double erechel foundation as follows: in at the 
moidale, with «found of 5 ch; clone d Load ina 

ing, on them wot ways go! forward, al- 
ternately 1 dc.,2 ch. (chain stitch). *Afor the second 
round work each dec. on the upper vein of the first of 
‘the 3 ch., and in the course of the work widen so that 
it forms a flat ronnd pi which neither puckers nor 
makes folds, Whenever it is wished to work 2 
dc. separated by 3 ch., instead of 1dc.inthech. When 
the part is of the size desired, fasten the workin, 
thread and cut it off. Now lay on the second shade 
of the green castor wool at the middle of the work, 
and on he under still free vein of the first st. (stitch) 
of the first round work 1 al. alip béitch) 5 then form a 
loop three to three and a hi ches long by laying 
the working thread around a fringe bar or the fore- 
floger, work 1 ch. on the under vein of the following 
st, form another loop, and so continue until the entire 
foundation is closely covered with loops. Fig. 3shows 
the manner of working the loops; the veins on which 
the first el are to be worked are marked with @. After 
completing the 8th round lay on the lightest shade of 
‘wool, and work the remaining rounds with this; cut 
all the loops open; first comb out the separate rounds 
with a Gressing-comb, and then all the ronnds in con- 
nection. Work the dark spots by themuelves, and aft- 
erward join them with the cover as shown by the il- 
lnstration; they consist of six dark green threads three 
to four inches long, which are tied together at the mid- 
dle with a fine wire, then doubled and carefully combed 
out; fasten the tassels thus formed to the cover by 
passing the wire through the latter, and sewing to the 
‘under side of the cover. Sew the completed cover on 
the cushion; sew through the middle of the cushion 
with twine, 80 as to form a hollow there, and fasten a 
bunch of ‘igae green loops in the hollow. Trim the 
outer edge of the cushion with fringe, worked as fol- 
lows: Firat work the grelots. Each grelot consists of 
four balls of the dark green wool, above each of which 
isa card-board ring, covered with button-hole stitches 
of the second shade of wool. String the four balls on 
8 quadruple thread about four Inches long, and above 
each card. board ring string on a large black bead. Sew 
the grelots thus prepared on a coarse twisted cotton 
cord at regular intervals of an inci and a quarter. 
Then lay a fourfold thread of dark green wool on the 
outside of the cord, and then cover the cord clorely 
with sc. of the lightest shade of wool; work alternate- 
ly 4 sc. on the cord and dark green strand together, 
and 4 sc. on the cord only, as is plainly shown by Fig. 
2. Now take up 1 st. out of each sc., work 1 ch., and 
draw out the loop on the needle about three inches, 
Finally cut the loops open. 





A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 


| /{ ERE unhealthiness of climate is little con- 
sidered by ‘‘professionals.” Unhealthy 
climates generally pay, if you can live in them. 
In some this is not an easy business. A French 
impresario was taking out to New Orleans an 
opera company, which by special agreement was 
only to include one tenor. Foreigners are usu- 
ally bad sailors, and for the first few days all the 
members of the company were sea-sick, one of 
the effects of which malady is that it weakens 
the voice so much that people are frequently 
hoarse for several days after their recovery. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the singers could crawl on 
deck they commenced to try their voices, and 
among them the tenor, who—always anxious to 
occupy a distinguished position—went on the 
bridge of the steamer for the purpose. What 
was his surprise on hearing an echo of his own 
voice—another tenor! His amazement became 


disgust when he heard a third tenor running up 
the scale, a fourth, a fifth. He looked forward, 
and saw two men eying him and each other 
with intense hatred ; he looked aft, and saw two 
more men similarly occupied. The five tenors 
simultaneously made a rush below to the man- 
ager’s cabin, and demanded whether he had not 
expressly stipulated to each of them that he was 
to be his only tenor: ‘I know, I know,” re- 
plied the manager; ‘‘and I will keep my word. 
You see, none of you have been to New Orleans 
before, or you would understand. When we 
arrive there the yellow-fever is sure to be raging, 
and as you are fresh from Europe, two of you 
will probably be carried off before you land, and 
two more daring the rehearsals. One will prob- 
ably survive ; he will be my first and only tenor.” 





LOVE'S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Covtp I but measure my strength by my love— 
Were I as strong as my heart’s love is true— 

I would pull down the stars from the heavens above, 
And weave them all into a garland for you; 

And brighter and better your jewels should be 
Than any proud queen's that e’er dwelt o’er the sea; 

Ay, richer and rarer your gems, love, should be 
‘Than any rare jewels that come from the sea! 


I would gather the delicate, beautiful green 
From the robes of the spring, with the heavens’ soft 
blue; 
And never from Eastland to Westland were seen 
Such wonderful robes as I’d fashion for you. 
And I'd gather the sun’s yellow rays in my hand, 
And braid you a girdle, love,-strand over strand ; 
Ay, one by one catch the bright rays in my hand, 
‘And braid them and weave them all, strand over 
strand. 


I would gather the amber, the red and gold dyes, 
That glimmer and glow in the autumn sunset, 
And weave you a mantle, and pall from the skies 
The rainbow to bind it. Ah, love, never yet 

‘Was any proud princess, from east to the west, 
So peerlessly jeweled, so royally dreased ; 

Never daughter of princes, in east or in west, 
8o decked in rare jewels, 80 gorgeously dreseed. 


And I’d make you s veil from the rare golden haze 
That Indian summer spreads over the lea, 
And trim it with dew: queens shonld envy and praise 
Your matchless apparel. Ah, darling—but see, 
My strength is unequal to what I wonld do: 
I have only this cot and a warm heart for you! 
Nay, I can not accomplish the things I would do, 
And I’ve only this little, low cottage for you! 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rae Avruor or “Jonas Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER IIL—(Continued.) 


Foottsn thoughts these were, perhaps; but 
they were partly owing to her brother-in-law’s 
sermon, which was exceedingly commonplace, 
He had said himself, overnight, that be felt not 
the slightest interest in his sermons, and onl 
did them mechanically, not believing them at all 
It looked like it; and as Miss Thelluson listened 
—or rather tried hard not to, for listening irri- 
tated her so—she wished that, instead of being 
in church, she were sitting on the sunny lawn 
beside that little white daisy with a pink hood, 
which, as she kissed it before leaving, had looked 
up to her with eyes in which were written the 
best sermons in the world—eyes that seemed as 
if only an hour ago they had seen the angels. 

As Hannah thought of them she forgot Lady 
Rivers, with her withered, but still red—ah! far 
too red—cheeks, and the Misses Rivers, with 
their fashionable clothes. What were they to 
her? Had she not her baby—her little Rose of 
June? The dainty, soft, round, innocent thing! 
how sweet she must be looking now in her mid- 
day sleep at home! It was the first time that, 
even in thought, Miss Thelluson had called her 
brother-in-law's house ‘‘ home.” She did so now, 
for her baby was there. 

Her baby, and no one else's; for no one seemed 
to take the smallest interest in it. After service 
the procession of five silk gowns, with women in- 
side them, sailed slowly back down the yew ave- 
nue, and through the garden to the beautiful old 
Moat House; but nobody asked after baby. Nei- 
ther grandmamma nor aunts seemed to remem- 
ber there was such a creature in the world. Han- 
nah hugged herself half indignantly, half exult- 
ingly, in the fact. Her baby was all her own. 

The Rivers family were perfectly polite to her. 
The invitation to lunch was given, and—chiefly 
because of the anxiety she saw in her brother- 
in-law’s eyes—accepted ; so they sat down all to- 
gether in the grand old dining-room, with gen- 
erations of defunct Riverses watching them from 
the walls. The conversation was quite general, 
and rather insipid; indeed, Hannah could not 
help thinking how very dull was the company of 
grown-up people after that of her baby. Her 
baby! whose dumb intelligence was such an in- 
finite mystery, such an endless interest. She 
longed to be back at home wich Rosie; never- 
theless she did her best, for Mr. Kivers’s sake, to 
be pleasant ; and when—he having a christening 
and a funeral, though there was no second serv- 
ice—he asked her to wait for him, that they 
might walk home together, ehe sat down again 
to endure another hour of the foolish heart-ache 
which mothers understand when they are kept 
away for a good many hours from the helpless 
creature that dependg on them so entirely. 

The bright day had settled into autumnal rain, 
so the family party gathered round the fire— 
doing nothing, of course, as it was Sunday. Sir 
Austin openly fell asleep; Lady Rivers took up 
a huge Bible and ‘‘ meditated”—nodding a good 
deal at intervals; the girls began sotto voce that 
desultory gossiping which is supposed to be so 
much more Sabbatical than books or work. 
They were all pretty girls—nay, rather pleasant 
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girls, these four paternal aunts of little Rosie; 
and her maternal aunt tried hard to get acquaint- 
ed with them, and find out what was really in 
them. But, of late years, Hannah’s life had 
been so much spent with children, and so little 
with young ladies, that she found herself com- 
pletely at sea, and watching these specimens of 
modern womanhood with the grave, perplexed 
criticism of an elder generation. 

“* Will my Rosie grow up thus?” she thought 
to herself. ‘* Will she talk about ‘jolly,’ and 
‘green,’ and ‘ the maternal parent,’ and ‘ the gov- 
ernor?’ Will there come into her little innocent 
head such very odd ideas about love and mar- 
riage?” (One of the girls was engaged, and the 
others evidently hopes to be, ere long.) ‘“‘Is 
she to grow up a little Miss Rivers, after the 
pattern of these ?” 

Not if auntie can help it, answered auntie’s 
quiet, strong heart, as the awfulness of her self- 
imposed duty, extending far into future years, 
came upon her with double force. A boy would 
have belonged to his father, and been made nat- 
urally and wholly a Rivers; but a girl—this little 
unwelcome girl—was hers and Rosa’s. Might 
baby not grow up to be the foundress of a new 
family, the mother of many sons? This child- 
less old maid, whose race was done, built up no 
end of castles in the air for her niece Rosie. In 
which, I am afraid—and yet in time to come 
Miss Thelluson was not sorry, but glad of this— 
Rosie’s father had not the slightest share. 

She fell into such a dream about the child— 
even in the midst of the young ladies’ chatter— 
that she quite started when Lady Rivers, sud- 
denly waking up, and most anxious to appear as 
if she had never been sleeping, put a sudden 
question. 

‘* By-the-by, Miss Thellnson, I hear you have 
discharged Anne Savage, and taken a new nurs- 
ery-maid?” 

“Mrs. Savage gave me warning herself; but 
I was not sorry, as I prefer a younger woman,” 
said Hannah, quietly. 

«That, lon me, is a mistake. I always 
made a point that my head nurse should be over 
forty.” 

But you had a nursery full of children; I 
have only Rosie.” 

“Oh, by-the-by, how is Rosie?” cried one of 
the girls. But as she did not wait for an an- 
swer, Hannah never gave it. 

“And who is your new nurse?” said grand- 
mamma, in a rather severe, grandmotherly tone. 

‘*Grace Dixon, sister, I believe, to those Dix- 
ons of whom the village is so full. It was Mrs. 
John Dixon, the blackemith’s wife, who recom- 
mended her to mt. She said you knew the 
family well.” 

“Miss Thelluson seems to have acquainted 
herself with Easterham people as if she had lived 
here all her days—or meant to do so,” said the 
eldest Miss Rivera, who was at times a little 
sharp of speech. She was nearly twenty-eight, 
and still Miss Rivers, which she did not like at 
all. 

“No; I do not mean to live at Easterham all 
my days,” returned Hannah, glad of an opportu- 
nity to remove any false impression the family 
might have of her coming to take entire posses- 
sion of her brother-in-law, and rule rampant 
over him all the rest of his life, as evidently they 
thought he might be ruled. “‘On the contrary, 
I earnestly hope my stay here will be short—that 
your brother may soon find a good wife, and 
need me no more.” 

**So you approve of second marriages ?” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, swallowing down a slight 
pang. ‘Yes. In a case like this, most decid- 
edly. I think the wisest thing Mr. Rivers could 
do would be to marry again, after due time; 
that is, if he married the right woman.” 

‘* What do you mean by ‘the right woman ?’” 
asked Lady Rivers. 

**One who will make a good mother as well 
as a good wife. In his first choice a man has 
only to think of himself; in a second marriage 
he has usually to consider not only himself, but 
his children.” 

“I don’t fancy Bernard will be in any haste 
to marry again. He was very, very fond of poor 


It was Adeline, the youngest, who said this ; 
and Hannah's heart warmed to her—the first 
who had called her dead sister ‘‘ Rosa,” or, in- 
deed, spoken of her at all. To Adeline she turn- 
ed for information about the Dixon family, and 
especially about the girl Grace, whom she had 
taken chiefly upon instinct, because she had a 
kind, sweet, good face—a sad face too, as if she 
had known trouble ; and had, indeed, begged for 
the place, because ‘‘her heart was breaking for 
want of a child to look after.” 

‘* What an odd thing to say! Well, my heart 
wouldn’t break for that, at any rate,” laughed 
Adeline. ‘But really I can tell you nothing 
about the poor people of Easterham. We have 
no time to go about as your sister did. Bernard 
ought to know. Here he comes.” 

Hannah looked up, almost glad to see Mr. 
Rivers return. His society was not lively, but 
it was less dull than that of his sisters. Just to 
keep conversation going—for it had reached a 
very low ebb—she explained to him the matter 
under discussion; but he seemed to have forgot- 
ten all about it. 

“If you remember, I brought the girl into 
your study, and you liked her appearance, and 
said I might engage her at once.” 

“Did I? Then, of course, it is all right. 
Why talk it over any more? [ assure you, girls, 
one of Miss Thelluson’s great merits is that she 
does not talk things over. As I always tell her, 
she can act for herself, and nevér need consult 
me on any thing.” 

“‘But you ought to be consulted,” broke in 
Lady Rivers, ‘‘and in this matter especially. 
My dear Bernard, are you aware that in your 
position you ought to be very cautious? Mii 
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Thelluson, a stranger, is, of course, ignorant of 
certain facts, otherwise Grace Dixon is the very 
Be person she ought to bring into your house- 
hold.” 

““Why so? The Dixons are an excellent fam- 
ily—have lived at Easterham Farm half as Jong 
as the Riverses have lived at the Moat House.” 

“Tt is the more pity,” said Lady Rivers, draw- 
ing herself up. ‘‘My dear Bernard, you have 
surely forgotten ; and the subject is a little awk- 
yard to speak of before Miss Thelluson and the 
girls.” 

Hannah sat silent, expecting one of those sad 
stories only too common in all villages. And 
yet Grace Dixon looked so sad—so innocent— 
and her kindly and very respectable sisters had 
not seemed in the least ashamed of her. 

**T can not guess what you mean, Lady Riv- 
ers,” said Bernard, irritably. ‘* 1 know nothing 
agaimst the Dixons. The daughters were all 
well conducted, and the sons—” 

“Tt was one of the sons. But perhaps I had 
better not mention it?” 

The good lady had a habit of ‘‘not mention- 
ing” facts, which, nevertheless, she allowed to 
leak ont patently enough; and another habit of 
saying, in the sweetest way, the most unpleasant 
things. Her step-son had winced under them 
more than once to-day, as Hannah noticed he 
did now. Still he replied, with perfect polite- 
ness : i 

“*T think you had better mention it. It can 
not be any thing very bad, or I should have re- 
Toeaiberéd: it. ‘Though I do forget things often 
—often,” he added, relapsing into his usual 
dreary manner. 

‘*1f you will rouse yourself you surely will re- 
member this, and the discussion there was about 
it one evening here—a discussion in which your 
wife took part and gave her opinion, thongh it 
was an opinion contrary to your own and mine.” 

Bernard's countenance changed, as it did at 
the slightest mention of his lost darling. ‘‘ Yes; 
I recall the matter now,” he said, and stopped 
suddenly. 

But Lady Rivers went on triumphant. ‘The 
scandal, Miss Thelluson—though I must apolo- 
gize for referring to it before you—was just this. 
One of the brothers Dixon lost his wife, and six. 
months after wanted to marry her sister, who 
had been keeping his house. He actually came 
to Mr. Rivers, as her clergyman, and asked him 
to marry them. A marriage, you understand, 
within the forbidden degrees—between a man 
and his deceased wife's sister.” 

She looked hard at Hannah, as if expecting 
her to be confused; bat she was not—no more 
than when Lady Dunsmore had referred, though 
ina much more direct way, to the same subject. 
It was one so entirely removed from herself 
and her own personality that she felt no more 
affected by it than she should have: been if, in 
Lord Dunsmore’s drawing-room, she had heard 
some one telling a story of how a father eloped 
with his children’s governess.. Of course such 
things were, but they did not concern her in the 
least. 

Her entire innocence and composure seemed 
to shame even Lady Rivers; to Mr. Rivers, 
though at first he had colored sensitively, they 
gave self-possession at once. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I remember the whole story 
now. Dixon did come and ask me to marry 
him to his sister-in-law, which, of course, I re- 
fused, as it was against both the canon law and 
the law of the land.” 

“ And the law of God also,” said Lady Rivers, 

sharply. 
«That I did not argue; it was no business 
of mine. I was rather sorry for the man—he 
seemed to have no ill intent; but the marriage 
was impossible. However, this does not concern 
the rest of the Dixon family or the new narse- 
maid. What about her?” 

But as often as he tried to slide away from the 
uupleasent topic his step-mother pertinaciously 
slid back again. 

“Excuse me; I think it does concern the 
rest of the family, No one can touch pitch with- 


out being defiled, and a scandal like this affects 
every one connected with it. How did it end, 
Bernard?” 


“T can not tell. Probably Dixon went to 
some other, and less scrupulous clergyman, or 
some distant parish, where they could put up 
bans and be married without being known; or, 
probably, he went back and they lived together 
without being married at all. Such’ cases hap- 
pen continually. But why speak of them? Is it 
necessary to speak of unp ees things?” 

Yet the way he himself spoke of them, with a 
mixture of directness and grave simplicity, as 
only a pure-hearted man ever does speak, struck 
Hannah much. Also his quiet way of getting 
over an extremely awk position, which to 
avoid would have been more awkward still, But 
Lady Rivers would not let him alone. 

‘And I suppose you think now, as I remem- 
ber Mrs. Bernard did at the time, that you were 
wrong in refusing to marry the man?” 

“No; I was right. I have been similarly ap- 
plied to many times since, for the poor have 
straugely confused notions on this point, and I 
have always refused. The law makes these peo- 
ple brothers and sisters; therefore they can not 
possibly be married. But, my dear Lady Riv- 
ers, let us leave a topic which really does not con- 
cern us. ‘The matter of moment now, Aunt 
Hannah,” turning toward her with the smile of 
a worried man who knows that there, at least, he 
shall find rest, ‘‘is, that you and I must leave 
this warm fireside and walk home through the 
wet together; unless, indeed, we make op our 
minds to swim.” 

The perfect freedom, and yet friendly re- 
spect of his manner, healed over all the discourt- 
esies which Lady Rivers had so remorselessly in- 
flicted. Miss ‘Thellason rose, thankfally enough, 
and they two started off in the pelting rain, for 
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nobody ever thought of ordering the Moat House 
carriage on a Sunday. Besides, Hannah never 
minded weather, and the storm seemed almost 
to do her brother-in-law good. Like all really 
manly men, he was roused and cheered by the 
necessity of fighting aguinst something ; perhaps, 
also, of protecting something. He wrapped his 
sister-in-law well up, and sustained her steps 
carefully against the wild equinoctial blast, which 
was almost like pressing against a stone wall. 

After they quitted the Moat House Mr. Riv- 
ers never referred to the matter which had been 
80 obetinately and unpleasantly discussed in their 
presence. He seemed at once to accept it and 
ignore it, as those should whom fate has placed 
in any anomalous or difficult position that lays 
them open to many annoyances, which must, 
nevertheless, be borne, and are best borne with 
complete indifference. Hannah took her lesson 
from him—not without a certain respect, deeper 
than she had yet felt—and did the same. 

‘They parted in the hall, he to go into his study, 
she to run eagerly up stairs, drawn thither by the 
little merry voice which was heard through the 
nursery door chattering its utterly unintelligible 
English. Hannah’s face brightened into some- 
thing almost like beauty at the sound. osie’s 
father stopped to say, 

“*You are getting very fond of my child 

‘Tt would be strange if I were not. Is she 
not my niece—my own flesh and blood? And, 
besides, I don't think there ever was sich a 
child!” cried foolish Aunt Hannah. ‘Just 
look there!” 

The little round rosy face—it was rosy now, 
having grown so already in the pleasant new 
nursery, aud under incessant loving care—was 
looking through the balustrades, making a vain 
effort to say, ‘‘ Peep!” at least so Rosie's imag- 
inative female worshipers declared it to be. Be- 
hind appeared Grace Dixon’s pale, kind, sweet 
looks, moved almost into cheerfulness by the 
brightness of baby’s. A pretty sight; and for 
the first time it seemed to bring a ray of sunshine 
into the widower'’s household. He sighed, but 
his sigh was less forlorn. 

** How happy the child looks! Poor Rosie, 
she is not in the least like her mother—except in 
that sunshiny natare of hers. I hope she may 
keep it always.” 

“*T hope go too, and I believe she will. I did 
not think her pretty at first; but never—never 
was there sach a touching child.” 

‘It is_your doing, then.” 

** And Grace's, too. She has been quite dif- 
ferent even these few days since Grace had her. 
Ih and here Hannah could not help color- 
ing a little—‘*I hope you will not require me to 
send away Grace?” 

“No.” Mr. Rivers paused a minute, and then 
said, gravely: ‘‘I am sorry that any thing should 
have rexed you to-day. Jo not mind grandma- 
ma; she speaks thoughtlessly sometimes; but 
she means no harm. She likes interfering now 
and then; but you can bear that, I know. Re- 
member, I will always uphold you in matters 
concerning Rosie or the household, or any thing 
else that you think right.” 

“Thank you,” replied Hannah, warmly. She 
shook cordially the hand he gave, and ran up 
stairs to ‘‘ aunties darling” with a light heart. 








BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 


OR the convenience of our readers we pur- 

pose to publish, from time td time, practical 
bills of fare for breakfasts and dinners, grouped 
according to the season, and accompanied with 
plain directions for preparing the dishes speci- 
fied. These recipes have been gathered from 
different parts of the world, and have all been 
tried and found good. We trust that they may 
prove useful to our lady readers, and suggest to 
them many savory viands for their tables. 


BREAKFAST. 
Coffee, Broiled Kidneys, Stirabout, Home-made Bread, 
and Corn Meal Mufins, 

Goon Corrre, MADR IN THE Por IN WHIOH 17 18 SERVED. 
—Make a bag of coarse,thin muslin, and sew it at the top 

* to a metal ring that will fit the top of the table coffee- 
pot. Fit this to the pot, and pour In boiling water; 
let it stand till the pot is heated; pour off the water, 
and put the ground coffee into the bag, allowing four 
table-epoonfuls to a pint of water. Pour in boiling 
water very slowly until the pot is full, close the lid; and 
when all the water has passed through the grounds, 
remove the bag, and serve. 

Brottxp Kipnzrs.—Cut large sheep's kidneys in 
half, lengthwise, not quite dividing them. Skin them, 
and ran through each a skewer to keep {t open and 
flat. Place them inside down on a gridiron, ovens 
clear fire, and when well browned, turn, and brown on 
the outside. Toast thin slices of bread the size of the 
kidney, place on a hot dish, and on each slice put a 
kidney, removing the skewers. Put a piece of butter 
on each half kidney. Pepper, salt, and serve. 

Smasovr.—Have a quart of milk and water, equal 
parts, boiling hot. Into this sprinkle and stir oat-meal 
flour until the spoon moves hard. Boil for half an 
hour, and serve very hot. This makes an excellent 
breakfast dish again, cold enough to cut in slices and 
fry a delicate brown. Serve with maple sirup or clear 
sugar-house molasses, 

Howt-mave Bazap.—Sift two pounds of fine white 
four into a deep earthen dish, and with a wooden 
spoon hollow ont the middle, leaving a little flour at 
the bottom of the hole. Have ready a table-spoonful 
of strong brewers’ yeast, which has stood twenty-foar 
hours in a cup of cold water to settle. Mix the yeast 
slowly with a pint of warm milk and water, half of 
each, stirring gently while mixing. Pour the mixture 
into the hole in the flour, and stir from the walls of the 
hole until a thick batter is formed. Cover this with 
flour. Cover the pan with a thick towel and stand in 
a warm, dry place. Take ap the pan in an hour, if the 
flour on the top is split open, and pour in half a pint 
of warm milk and water, stirring with the spoon until 
too stiff, Cover with dry flour, and knead, drawing 
the edges toward the middle, to mix thoroughly, till all 
the flour fs kneaded in. Stand again to rise until the 
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dough cracks on the top. Turn the lump on a well 

floured pie-board, form quickly into loaves, pricking 

the top of each, put in pans, and bake. When done, 
turn each loaf upside down before the fire till the un- 
der crust is dry and brown. 

Coan-Mzat Muvrie.—One quart of sifted Indian 
meal, half a tea-cupfnl of equal parts melted butter and 
lard, two eggs, a tea-epoonful of soda, a little salt, and 
buttermilk enough to make a stiff batter. Put the 
meal in an earthen pan, and mix with buttermilk till 
a stiff batter is formed. Beat the eggs till light, sea- 
eon, and beat in the butter and lard. Beat well to- 
gether, and bake in muffin rings. 

DINNER. 

Mock-Turtle Soup, Cod’s Head and Shoulders, Roast Tur- 
key, Ragout of Lobster, Fried Parsnipe, Stewed To- 
matoes, Bread Sauce, Pickled Walnuts, Baked Plum- 
Pudding. 

Moox-Tusttx Sour.—Procure a calf’s head and set 
of feet. Parboil theae, remove the meat, and return 
the bones to the liquor; simmer with a good plece of 
Jean beef, a knuckle of ham, a bunch of herbs, a large 
bowl of sliced vegetables, and half a tea-cupfal of 
whole mixed spices. Reduce one gallon of soup by 
boiling to half a gallon. Cut the meat from the calf's 
head and feet into small, equare pieces. Over these 
strain the half gallon of soup. Stew together till the 
meat is tender, and thicken with flour and butter stirred 
together. Add the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, a 
bowl of smal! force-meat balls, the juice of two lemons, 
a wine-glass of catchup, and a pint of port-wine; walt 
and pepper to taste. Serve very hot. 

Cov’s Heap axp Suovtpgss.—Two hours before 
cooking clean the fish, and rub the inside and thick 
part with salt. Lay a cloth fn a fish-kettle; upon this 
place the fish, and cover with ccld water. Simmer 
gently till done. Lift the cloth and place the fish on a 
hot dish, elipping the cloth from under it. Garnish 
with parsley and slices of lemon. 

Roast Tuxxey.—When the bird is plucked, singed, 
and drawn, wipe it carefully ontaide with coarse 
cloth, and wash it thoroughly inside with cold water. 
Make an incision under the thigh for filling. Fill the 
bird with a dreesing made of finely crumbed bread, 
nicely seasoned with chopped onions, sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, butter, and two raw eggs beaten to afroth. 
Skewer the legs and wings, drawing together the in- 
cision made for the stuffing, and put the liver under 
one wing and the gizzard under the other. Fasten a 
sheet of well-buttered paper over the turkey’s breast, 
and put it down before a clear fire, not too near at first, 
but nearer to brown, basting and turning it frequently. 
When a fork can be drawn from the breast and no 
blood follows it, remove the paper, dredge lightly with 
flour, butter all over, and brown quickly. Thicken the 
gravy that drips from the turkey with butter and flour 
rolled together, adding a little boiling water if neces- 
sary; chop the liver and gizzard very fine and stir in. 
Season with salt and pepper. 

Ragovt or Lonerss.—Remove all the meat from the 
shell of a large boiled lobster, and cut it into square 
pieces. Shred two large onions, and fry brown in two 
ounces of butter; pour in the frying-pan half a pint 
of soup stock, seasoned with a tea-spoonful of salt, a 
pinch ot Cayenne-pepper, a few blades of mace, and 
the juice of a large lemon. When boiling hot add the 
Pleces of lobster ; stew together five minutes, and serve 
hot. 

Fatxp Pansxira.—Parboll large parenipe, skin them, 
and cat in slices lengthwise, sprinkling each with a 
little flour, pepper, and salt, Fry in equal parts of but- 
ter and lard to a delicate brown. 

Strewsn Tomatons.—Scald and skin tomatoes (unless 
canned) and place in a stew-pan, without water. Sim- 
mer for half an hour. Add pepper, salt, a large piece 
of butter, a spoonful of white sugar, and very little 
bread, finely grated. Boil up once, and serve hot. 

Brsap Savoz—Shred @ large onion, and boil it ina 
pint of milk till perfectly tender; sprinkle and stir in 
half a pint of fine bread crumbs. Cover, and soak for 
one hour. Beat the mixture till amooth, replace on the 
fire, adding half a tea-epoonfal of powdered mace, one 
ounce of butter, a tea-epoonful of salt, the grated yolk 
of a hard-bofled egg, and half a pint of rich cream. 
Boll five minutes, and serve. 

Pioxien Waixvuts.—Put one hundred green walnuts 
in strong brine, and soak ten days, changing the brine 
five times, Drain them, and dry in the enn till black ; 
then put them in pickle jars, not quite filling them. 
Boil in half a gallon of pure cider vinegar four ounces 
of whole black pepper, two of allspice, and two of gin- 
gerroot. When boiling pour over the walnuts, Cover, 
and keep six weeks before using. 

Baxep Pivx-Puppma.—Chop one pound of suet 
very fine, removing all the akins and strings; mix with 
it two pounds of sifted flour, one pound each of dried 
currants and stoned raisins, and one ounce of preserved 
citron, cut fine. Moisten with four eggs, beaten till 
smooth, and pour in rich sweet milk, stirring hard all 
the time, till a white batter is made (a pint of milk 
should be sufficient). Sprinkle in half a pound of sift- 
ed sugar, and beat all well together. Pour into well- 
buttered tin pans, and bake three houre in a slow oven, 





NOVEL VARIETY OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


FBERE is a capital story of a barrel-organ 
told by Mr. Maguire in his ‘‘ Life of Father 
Mathew.” When the great apostle of temper- 
ance was a young man he assisted Father Dono- 
van at a chapel in Cork. The place was too 
small for a church organ, and the congregation 
too poor to pay for one, and Donovan frequently 
expressed his regret at the deprivation. One 
day, however, he told Mathew, with great delight, 
that he had succeeded in procuring an organ. 
‘Father Donovan explained how he had pro- 
cnred a barrel-organ, which played ‘ /ceste Fi- 
deles’ and the ‘Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn,’ and 
that these could be fittingly introduced during 
mass, and also at vespers. ‘Ihe musician worked 
under his control, and Father Donovan would be 
responsible for the admirable effect of this de- 
lightfal innovation. ‘The Sunday, fraught with 
anticipated triumph to Father Donovan, arrived. 
The organ and its operator were in the little 
chapel, and Father Donovan was having a vigilant 
eye to both. Nothing could be a more decided 
success than the ‘ Adeste,’ for many besides Fa- 
ther Donovan thonght it heavenly. Nor was the 
effect lessened by the plaintive sweetness of the 
hymn. Tears of rapture stood in the eyes of 
Father Donovan. It was a moment of unalloy- 
ed triumph, such as mortals ience but rarely 
in this life. The last Gospel was just being read 
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by Father Mathew, who was the celebrant, when 
the operator commenced the third air; but— 
horror of horrors !—instead of one of those gentle 
and spirit-breathing strains that lift the soul to 
heaven in a flood of lovely melody, out rattled 
the too well-known air of ‘ Moll in the Wad.’ It 
would be impossible to describe the bewilderment 
of the congregation, or the rage and confusion 
of poor Father Donovan, at this awful scandal, 
which nearly threw him into a fever from shame 
and humiliation. His friends were thenceforward 
rather cautious in their allusion to mechanical 
mueic, and, indeed, organs of all kinds.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


if Bete sanitary ideas of America, as they have 
been carried out in Paris during the Euro- 
pean war, have been entirely successful. The 
American smbulance, situated in Avenue Uhrich, 
formerly Avenue de l’Impératrice, consists of a 
collection of white tents scattered over a large 
plot of ground, which is laid out with veled. 
walks, and adorned with evergreens. Connect- 
ed with the ambulance are a pharmacy, a linen 
department, a kitchen, and rooms for surgeons, 
carriages of a most perfect model, which contain 
all possible comforts for the wounded, and a 
large corps of efficient nurses. Tho chief sur- 
gcon is Dr. Swinburne. The tents, carriages, 
and every thing pertaining to this ambulance, 
were purchased by Thomas W. Evans, one o! 
the most renowned dentists in Europe, at an ex- 
pense of 200,000 francs, and brought to the Paris 

xposition. In Suly last Mr. Evans started » 
branch of the American International Sanitary 
Committce. Mrs. Ward, a benevolent lady, at 
the same time instituted a ladies’ branch; and 
afterward both branches united, and kind and 
capable men and women have labored together 
to mitigate the sufferings of the wounded. Mr. 
Evans generously supplied all the funds re- 
quired. The tents of the ambulance are airy, yet 
warm and comfortable, and are generally con- 
ceded to be far more wholesome than the ordi- 
nary French hospitals. 





At the first state dinner of the season given 
by the President at the Executive Mansion the 
table was elegantly and tastefully decorated 
with beautiful and fragrant flowers. The cen- 
{ne piece consisted of a sort of plateau of min- 
gled evergreens and flowers, from which arose 
a golden pillar, with radiating branches cov- 
ered with fine evergreens, and supporting at their 
extremities cups filled with fragrant exotics. A 
little above the base of this pillar were ever-green 
arches, sp! ing lightly to the sides of the cen- 
tre piece, and twined with moss blossoms. At 
either end of the table stood two massive gold- 
en pedestals bearing baskets of flowers, and in 
front of each guest's plate a frosted crystal vase, 
very light and tapering, held a bouquet of ja- 
ponicas in a setting of heliotrope. 





In Japan there seems to be but little provi- 
sion made for cold weather in the building of 
houses. A gentleman writing from Yokohama, 
under date of December 15, says: ‘I hope my 
next visit there will be when the weather ts not, 
so cold. We were living in a Japanese house 
adjoining a temple, and in which lived the 
pricete—a frost rambling, one-storicd building, 
made of thin boards and paper, and the next 
thing to living in the open air; but with stoves 
in the drawing and dining rooms, and braziers 
in the bedrooms, we managed to keep pretty 
comfortable, although it was pretty cold at 
times, particularly when the door was left 
open.” 

A larger or better crop of ice was never cut 
from the Hudson River and the adjacent lakes, 
creeks, and ponds than has this winter been 
stored In the various ice-houses of that vicinity. 
All doubts respecting next summer's supply 
are now ended. The buildings for storing ice 
are usually constructed upon one general plan. 
They rest upon a foundation of stone and brick. 
The superstructure is of common lumber. 
Every thing is above-ground. The walls are 
double, with an intervening space of about two 
fect, which is filled with a mixture of saw-dust 
and charcoal. A gable shingled roof surmounts 
the whole, The interior is divided into bins, 
usually about fifty feet wide, containing a cer- 
tain number of tonseach. The blocks of ice are 
packed solidly together, the ground being cov- 
ered with hay or snow. About a foot of space 
is left between the pis and the walls, for air. 
Loose hay, three feet in depth, is spread on the 
Lop. Steam elevators, with strong iron bars and 

is that catch the ice blocks, extend from the 
water to the various windows. these the 
blocks are rapidly lifted to the des{red height, 
ewung into the building, and dropped upon the 
ice piles. 





Fall dress is not required in attending Mrs. 
Grant’s receptions at the White House. lady 
can go in a plain Walking suit, and yet feel at 
home. There isacertain freedom In these social 
gatherings, and a lack of needless ccremony, 
which make one feel the democracy of our re- 

ublic. A genuine home-like air aleo pervades 
‘he handsome suite of rooms which are opened. 
to the public at the White House. 





Many anecdotes are related of Count Bis- 
marck, illustrative of his characteristic humor. 
On the occasion of the first meeting of the newly 
appointed North German Diet, the British em- 
bassador at Berlin having expressed some sur- 
prise to him that there should be so many 
“Particularists” in that assembly, Count Bis- 
marck’s answer was: ‘‘Oh, you don’t know the 
Germans. If every German had money enough, 
every German would keep a particular king all 
to himeelf.”” 





In Germany and France it is said that such 
an efficient though simple system of railroad 
signals exists, that while accidents occur, colli- 
sions never take place. In the recent disaster on 
the Hudson River Railroad, the details of which 
have sent a thrill of horror through the whole 
community, the circumstances which caused the 
collision were certainly Pecalat. Yet now, 
while the remembrance is fresh in our minds of 
that swiftly flying train, of that sudden cras! 
of an awful plunge into the frozen river, 0: 


burning cars, and agonizing shrieks ringing 
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through the night air, it would seem that no 
possible care, foresight, expense, or judicious ar- 
rangements should ever be wanting to prevent, 
even in the greatest emergency, a repetition of 
that midnight horror. 





Gossip of all sorte continues to float through 
aristocratic English circles concerning the royal 
marriage which is soon to be consummated. 
8ome of the gentry, still unreconciled to the 
union of princess and subject, are asking wheth- 
er they are to rise when ‘‘ Mr, and Mrs. Lorne’? 
enter the room, and whether the usual red cloth, 
which is put down between a carriage and a 
door to preserve every royal foot from contact 
with the earth, shall be put down for the 
Lornes, and if so, will it be made so narrow as to 
compel the Marquis to walk on the ground? 
Such are some of the weighty English questions 
at the present time. March 14 is settled upon 
as the important and “happy” day on which the 
wedding will occur. 





Miss Garrett will continue to practice her pro- 
fession after her marriage, taking the name of 
Garrett-Anderson. Mr. Anderson was treasurer 
of the executive committee which conducted 
her election to the school board, and has been 
for some years an active member of the mana- 
ging board of the East London Hospital for 

hildren, to which Mfss Garrett is attached as 
visiting physician. 





A grand carnival and féte is to be held in 
Washington on the 20th and 2ist of February, 
on the occasion of the reopening of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. This avenue has been repaved after the 
most approved style, and it is believed it will now 
be one of the finest drives in the country. There 
will doubtless be a it crowd in the capital on 
that occasion, and a variety of interesting dis- 
plays, such as masquerades, tournaments, pa- 
rades, and fire-works is promised. A banquet 
is also to be given to the members of the press 
from the whole country. 





An American lady, writing from Paris, men- 
tions as most secepiable presents which she has 
just received—ten boxes of sardines, halfa pound 
of fresh butter, three salt herrings, a picce of salt 
pork the size of your hand, a quart of beans, and 
a quarter of a pound of bad butter, also half a 
dozen potatoes. 





The generous contribution of the Rothschilds 
to the poor of Paris is followed by the princely 
offer to advance the entire amount of the war in- 
demnity levied by the Germans upon that mun!- 
cipality. It is plain that in the rchabilitation of 
France the power of this great house will be no- 
tably felt. 





An appeal is made to the friends of the Female 
Seminary at Bcyrout for help. Bread is higher 
in Syria than it has been for many years, and 
many of the poor are starving. 





It Is understood that Mr. George Ticknor left 
by will his collection of Spanish books to the 
Public Library of Boston, together with the sum 
of $5000 to keep the collection in order and make 
additions to it, Mr. Ticknor’s Spanish libra 
is unquestionably the richest collection in this 
country, and probably is not excclled in valuo 
by any private collection In the world. 





A French journal gives an exact calculation of 
the distances of the several forts from the walls of 
the city of Paris, which may be at this moment 
of considerable interest : Fort Valérien is distant 
about 8 miles 214 furlongs; Issy, 1 mile 2%¢ fur- 
longs; Vanvres, 1 mile 2% furlongs; Montrouge, 
Tg furlongs; Bicétre, 7¢ furlongs; Ivy, 1Imile 
41¢ furlongs; Charenton, 8 miles 3¢ furlong; 

ogent, 2 miles 1 furlong; Vincennes, 73¢ fur- 
longs; Rosny, 2 miles 4 furlongs ; Noley, miles 
4¢ furlong; Romainville, 1 mile 13¢ furlon 
Aubervillfers, 1 mile 2 furlongs; L'Est, 2 miles 
4g furlong; and Couronnes de la Briche, 3 miles 
3 farlong. 





One severely cold day not long ogo a party of 
about one hundred and seventy fishermen were 
at work with their nets in Haverstraw Bay. It 
fe estimated that not less than one thousand per- 
sons gain a livelihood by fishing on the Hudson 
River in the winter-time. It is a laborious busi- 
ness. On the day referred to the men were scat- 
tered all over the river, intent on getting a good 
“catch.” Late in the afternoon a sudden cr: 
arose, ‘The ice is moving!’ Instantly the wild- 
est excitement prevailed. Cries for help filled 
the air; and the fishermen perceiving that the 
field of ice on which they were was moving fur 
out into the river, scores of them plun, into 
the icy water, and with difficulty reached the 
shore. Meanwhile boats were launched for their 
rescue. Nine men were still upon the floating ice; 
five of these succeeded in struggling through the 
water, and were dragged into the boats in an ex- 
hausted condition. But the ice island was break- 
ing to pieces; the winds and waves chopped up 
the edges, and huge cracks were running along 
the frozen surface for hundreds of feet. Dark- 
ness came on, and still four perishing fishermen 
clung to the centre of the island, fearful of ven- 
turing to the boats. Suddenly their cries for 
help ceased; it was then ten o'clock at night, 
and they were all six miles from the place where 
the “break” occurred. The occupants of the 
doats felt they must do quickly whatever they 
could. With great difficulty the boats were 
dragged upon the precarious ice, the almost 
frozen men found in a terrible condition, and 
hurried to the boats. Finally all landed about 
ten miles from where they started, suffering se- 
yerely, but without loss of lifo, 





An English clergyman recommends trying the 
“heroic element”’ for stimulating the somewhat 
flagging efforts of missionary zeal. Instead of 


F advertising, “Wanted, a Missionary for ——. 


Stipend Nice parsonage. Good station. 
Pleasant society. Frequent and easy communi- 
cation with London,” let it read, “ Wanted, a 
Missionary. Stipend, a bare subsistence. Home, 
he must find a shelter for himself. Climate, pes- 
tilential. ‘Bociety, none but heathen nations. 
Five hundred miles from the nearest post, and 
no roads. Any priest appointed to this station 
must be vowed to celibacy, content with poverty, 
obedient to the disposal of the bishop. _It is 
right to add that there is small Probe ility of 
any one accepting the post escaping fever and 
persecution so as to see ngland pagent 
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Beaded Lamp Screen, Figs. 1 and 2. 
ily made, and is designed to stand before a light 
rge beads shown on the illustration are colored 
and transparent, and are fastened into the foundation in such a manner 
that the light shimmers faintly through them. Cut of green silk and green 
frieze lining an oval piece seven inches and three-fifths long and five inches 
and three-fifths wide. Cut a piece of card-board of the same shape and 
size, and draw on it the star shown by 1 of the requisite Along 
the onter edge of this star cut small round holes in.the care rd at in- 
tervals of one-fifth of an inch. Baste the silk lined with frieze on the 
card-board (the latter merely serves as a mould for the bead embroidery), 
and make small holes in the double r ul by putting a stiletto through 
the holes in the card-board and the mate ging these holes after- 
ward slightly with a pair of scissors, re not quite so large as 
the beads which are to be fastened in. the silk and frieze from 
the card-board. In the hole forming the w a large crystal bead. 
Then sew a garnet-colored bead into each of the six holes surrounding the 
middle hole. In order the better to fasten the beads, string them on a 
thread, press each one into the proper hole, so that on the under side only 
half of each bead projects beyond the hole, pass the thread through a hole 
to the under side, and 
pass it successively 
through each of the six 
beads; then fasten the 
thread and cut it off. 
This brings the beads 
in the proper position. 
Fig. 2 shows the man- 
ner of fastening the 
beads in the founda- 
tion. Inthe sameman- 
ner fasten large garnet 
bends in the holes form- 
ing the onter pointed 
edge of the star, but 
fasten crystal beads in 
the holes which join 
the outer edge with the 
rosette in the middle. 
Edge each bead with 
very fine black and 
white silk cord, the 
ends of which are pass- 
ed through the foun- 
dation, and sewed fast 
tothe under side; then 
encircle all the beads of 
the middle rosette with 
gold cord (see illustra- 
tion). Encircle the re- 
maining beads in the : 
same manner (see illustration), and sew single gold beads on the foundation, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Line the under side of. the foundation with a piece of 
green silk, after having previously worked eyelet-holes with ‘green silk, and, 
with the assistance of the mould, 
along the outer edges of the figure, 
and the six outer hales of the rosette 
in the middle. In fastening this silk 


Taus lamp screen is eas 
to protect the eyes. ‘The | 












































EMBROIDERED WorK-Baa. 


piece on the foundation see that the 





Fig. 1.—Scarvet axp Brack Gros 


Fig. 4.—Green Gros Grain > 
Grary Rosette Bow. 


Fan Bow. 


red beads project slightly beyond the eyelet-holes. For the frame, which is 
an inch and two-fifths wide, cut an oval piece of thick pasteboard of the re- 
quisite size and breadth, cover it on the upper side (outside), first with cotton 
batting, and then with black velvet, which must be cut to correspond in shape 
to the pasteboard 
piece, but with two- 
fifths of an inch ex- 
tra material at the 
outer edge and four- 
fifths of an inch ex- 
tra material at the 
inneredge. Cutdi- 
agonal slits in these 
edges, turn them 
over on the under 
side, and paste them down 
with mucilage. ‘To the un- 
der side of this frame paste 
a double piece of pasteboard 
an inch wide, and corre- 
sponding in shape to the 
piece already prepared ; this 
must first be covered with 
black velvet, and be pasted 
‘on so as to reach within two- 
fifths of an inch of the inner 
edge of the frame. ‘The rod 
which is fastened to the mid- 
dle of the under edge of the 





Fig. 1.—-EmBroiDERED Foor Murr. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





























Fig. 8.—Biack VELVET axb CRIMSON 


Gros Grain Bow. 


Vig. 6. 


Brue Gros Gran axp VEtvet Bow. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF FASTENING 
Beaps on Lap Screen. 
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shade consists of a piece of Spanish reed seven inches and a fifth long 
and an inch in circumference, in the upper end of which eut # notch 
an inch and three-fifths long and a fifth of an inch wide, so that this 
end has two fork-like prongs. Coat this rod with copal varnish, and 
on the top place a wooden ring varnished in the same manner. Fasten 
the upper end of the rod to the middle of the bottom of the frame by 
pushing one prong between the arched frame and the pasteboard strip 
pasted to the under side, while the other prong must come on the 
outside of this pasteboard strip. Push the wooden ring close to the 
frame, by which means the two prongs close more firmly on the frame. 
Encircle the outer edge of the frame with large cut crystal beads 
strung on a coarse white thread, but not too closely. Sew a similar 
string of beads on the inner edge of the frame; these should be only 
half as large as those of the outer edge. Both rows must have an equal 
number of beads. At the sides of the inner edge the beads should not 
come as close as at the top and bottom. Fasten the end of a fine gold 
cord to a bead of the outer edge, lay the gold cord around the 

and pass it straight over to the corresponding bead of the inner edge, 
Jay the cord around this bead, then around the second following bead 
of the outer edge, then back and around the second following bead of 
the inner edge, and continue in this manner until the frame is covered. 
Finally, fasten the under 
end of the rod in the up- 
per opening of a stand 
made of dark and light 
stained wood, A screw 
in the top of the stand 
serves to fasten the 
screen, 


Embroidered Work- 
Bag. 

Tue under part of 
this work-bag is made 
of card-board, and cov- 
ered with Panama can- 
vas. An embroidery de- 
sign is worked on the 
canvas with different col- 
ors of floss silk. A bag 
of brown silk is fastened. 
to the inside of the un- 
der part. Cut for the 
bottom a piece of card- 
board five inches and 
four-fifths square. Cut 
ont each side toward the 
middle two-fifths of an 
inch deep. For the sides 
cut four pieces each four 
inches and two-fifths 
deep, and slope them toward the middle of the top, as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the covering of each of these pieces cut a canvas and a brown 
silk part. Ornament the canvas 
part with a narrow border of cross 
stitch embroidery (for this any of 
the designs given in our Embroid- 
ery Supplements may be used), and 








Nerrep and Beap Worstep Basket. 










Fig. 6.—Pink Gros Grain anp 


Fig. 2.—Buack anp Crerry Gros 
Lace Bow. 


Grain Crescent Bow. 





over each card- 
board piece join 
a silk and can- 
vas part, over- 
handing them. 
Then join the 
sides with the 
bottom, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Previous 
to this cover the bot- 
tom with canvas on 
the ontside and silk 
on the inside. Fas- 
ten to the basket a 
handle twelve inch- 
es long made of canvas and 
silk lining, and to the in- 
side of the under part sew 
a bag made of brown silk. 
The bag is furnished with 
a shirt, and pleated at the 
corners of the under part, 
80 as to correspond in width 
to the latter. At the points 
of the under part fasten the 
bag with a few stitches, and 
trim the under part with 
ruches of silk ribbon four- 
fifths of an inch wide. 





Explanation of Symbols: @ Black; @ 1st 
( 4th (lightest); Fawn (the last silk) 
© Light Green (the last 
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Satrxy Rrspon and Lace 
Rosetre ror Batt Surrrer. 































Swiss Musirx 
anv Laos 
Fronv. 


Embroidered Foot Muff, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 136. 

Tur upper side of this foot muff is covered 
with canvas embroidered in cross stitch, and 
the under side with brown enameled cloth. It 
is sixteen inches wide and twelve inches high. 
The seams are covered on the outside with 
woolen cord. Line the inside of the muff with 
fur, and trim the upper edge with a strip of 
fur. Work the embroidery with zephyr worst- 
ed in cross stitch. 
Fig. 2 gives the de- 
sign. Finish the 
muff with two han- 
dles made of coarse 
worsted cord. 


Netted and 
Wors' 
et. 
See illustration on 


page 136, 
Tuts basket, 


worked with pink 





Raverep Sariy K> 
Sette For Baws Surry ce 


Low Waist wirr Purren Tronic. 


which is intended to hold balls of worsted or 
needle-work, is made of beads and silver wire. 
On the top of the basket is set a netted bag 


and finished at the upper edge with a white 


Low Warst wit 















Sirk Roserre with 
Frowers ror Batt Surprer, 


Swiss Mostrs, Lace Ixserticy, 
anp Lace Fronv. 


Terre, Lace Ivsertion, Swiss Mosc Cottar with 
axp Lace Coutar. e ; Friwts. 





Swiss Musi 
Fienv witn 
Porrep Tam. 
MING. 





‘TuLLe AnD Lace INSERTION Ficuu. 


and a black round. Two pink satin ribbons passed 
cross-wise through the bag serve to close it. Work, 
first, the round flat bottom of the basket as follows : 
On a piece of silver wire eight yards and a quartet 
long string, first, several strings of large crystal 
beads, and then 16 very small crystal beads. Push 
these 16 small beads close to the end of the wire, 
and form this in a small Joop. Around this small 
loop wind the remainder of the wire on which the 
Jarger beads were strung, so that the coils come 
close together, and on being sewed form a round, 
flat surface. ‘These are button-hole stitched to- 
gether; each new coil, 
after it is wound, be- 
ing sewed to the pre- 
vious one. The Ft 
ton-hole stitches are 
worked after each 
bead. The stitches 
which join the first 
coil with the loop first 
formed are worked 
Gros Grate WaLkine Dress wit Vervet Casaqve, over the wire only, 

but each succeeding 
round is fastened also to the button-hole stitches 
of the previons round. As each succeeding coil 





sewing silk taken double, 
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ror Bart Suiprer, 
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Basque-Waist with Revers, Basque-Waist with CHEMISE Rosse 
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is somewhat larger than the previous one, oc- 
casionally work two stitches between two beads of 
the latter, but the second stitch must come after 
a bead of the new coil, so that only one stitch 
comes after every bead of this coil. Having 
sewed ten coils, or rounds, together in this man- 
ner (the middle loop does not count), so as to 
form a flat, round surface, work in the same 
manner in connection with the bottom thus form- 
ed, but without widening, thirteen rounds for the 
sides of the basket. h of these rounds is as 
large as the last round of the bottom. For the 
first three rounds take; only crystal beads, for 
the 4th round take alternately 1 crystal bead and 
I milk bead. 5th round.—Only milk beads. 6th 
roond.—Alternately 2 black b. (bead), 2 milk b. 
7th round.—1 milk b., then always alternatel 
2 black b., 2 milk b. The first of these 2 blac 
b. must always come on the second black b. of 
the preceding round. 8th round.—Alternately 
2 milk b., 2 black b.; the former must always 
come on 2 black b. of the preceding round. 9th 
round.—1 milk b., then always alternately 2 
black b., 2 milk b.; the first of the 2 black b. 
mnst always come on the second milk b. of the 
preceding round. 10th round.—Milk beads, 
11th round.—Always alternately 1 milk b., 1 
crystal b, 12th and 13th rounds.—Crystal beads. 
Now farnish the outer edge of the bottom and 
the upper edge of the basket each with a wire, 
on which must be strung alternately 1 large round 
milk b., 1 black b, For the bag work with pink 
sewing silk taken double over a mesh two-fifths of 
an inch in circumference a foundation of 32 st. 
(stitch); on this work 18 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of stitches. 19th roand.—With 
double white sewing silk, alternately 1 st. on the 
nearest st.; 3 st. on the following 1 st. of the 
preceding round. 20th round.— With black 
sewing silk taken double, 1 st. on each st. of the 
preceding round. Through the st. of the 16th 
and 15th rounds run two pink satin ribbens cross- 
wise, and tie the ends together. 


Bows for Dresses, Blouse-Waists, Fichus, etc., 
Figs. 1-6. 


Bee INnstrations on page 136. 


THesE which the illustrations show in one-half 


of the ori; ize, may be made of grain, sil 
velvet, ‘ete, ahd of nay size dealfons Sal ray 6S 
used for the purposes or be worn in the hair. 


Fig. 1.—Soancer anp Braux Gros Gram Roser 
Bow. This bow consists of loops of red and black 
gree Srain ribbon, graduated in aize. Lay each loo} 

8 pleat at the open ‘and sew them on a rol 
tr loop les partially withis tue nett longer cee, Cover 
er loop lies ly in the next longer one. Cover 
the eeam made by sewing on the k ‘with a rosette 
made of a piece of red ribbon, doubl wise, and 
gathered josely at the lengthwise edges. the mid- 

le of this rosette sew a smaller rosette of black rib! 

Fig. 2—Brack axp Cazany Gros Guar Crescent 
Bow. This bow consists of six loops of black gros 
grain ribbon and one red satin loop, which are pleated 
and arranged on a stiff lace for lon. Line one cor- 
ner of of the upper four loons with red satin, and 
turn the corner over on the outside as a revers. Pleat- 
ed band of grain and satin. 

Fig. 3—Braox Vetver anp Carson Gros Grant 
Bow. This bow consists of two loops and two sloped 
ends of black velvet, on which are two loops with rav- 
cled ends of red gros grain. Knot of velvet and groe 
one. 4—Garen Gros Gramm Fax Bow. This bow is 
made of gros and a darker shade of green 
fee ribbon. For the under fan-like part take a 

las strip of gros 


in eight inches long and four 
inches and a half wide, double it lengthwise, slope the 


open lengthwise edges a little toward the ends, and 
pleat them as shown by the illustration. On each side 
Of this pleated part set a ribbon loop of the requinite 
Tength, so that the former comes partially wi the 
latter.” The smaller fan-like parts are arranged in the 
@ame manner as the |i one, and must be joined with 
a loop of ribbon, with the lengthwise edges of the lat- 
ter within the pleated s. Sew the smaller parts 
thus joined on a stiff foundation, and set on the 
larger, part th the loops. Knot of gros grain and 
ribbon. 


. 6&—Biue Gros Grain anp Vetver Bow. This 
bow Is made of blue gros in ribbon and blue velvet, 
and consists of loops and sloped ends arranged on 8 
otifft lace foundation. 

Pig 6.—Prnx Gros Grams axp Lack Bow. This bow 
conelsts of four ends of pink gros In ribbon, one 
end of which is rounded and trimmed with lace, while 
the other ts pleated and sewed on a small etiff lace 
foundation. ver the aeam made by sewing on these 
ends with two shorter ends made in the same manner. 
Finish with a band of black lace at the middle. 


White Satin Ball Slipper. 
See iMlustration on page 126, 
Tae pretty ball elf serves as a model, and 
be Tritaored with anyot t the rosettes model, on pe 
187. White slippers may be worn with dresses of any 
color; but it is quite customary, this season, to wear 
elippers of the same shade as the dress, 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs, 
See iTlostration on page 136. 

‘Tress letters with vignettes are suitable for markin; 
handkerchiefs, or other articles that can be washed, 
and are worked with fine white embroidery cotton in 
French embroidery. The remainder of the alphabet, 
Pith similar vignettes, will be given in » following 

umber. 


Swiss Muslin Collar with Frills. 
See Ulustration on page 137. 

‘Tims collar is made of side pleated Swiss muslin 
rnuffics, and trimmed with black velvet ribbon two- 
fifths of an inch wide. Cut the tabs as shown by the 
illustration, trim them with raffles and velvet ribbon, 
and arrange them on a Swiss muslin foundation. Cov- 
er the seam made by fewing on the tabs with a Swiss 
mauelin band trimmed with black velvet. 


Lace Insertion and Lace Edging Collar. 
See illustration on page 137, 

Tats collar fs made of lace insertion two-fifths of 
an inch wide, trimmed with gathered lace on both 
lengthwise For the jabot cut two pleces of 
pafing of the aloe, ‘rien he iront witha bow rads 

e. 
pafiing ee arin the ront with a bow made 


Swiss Muslin Fichu trimmed with Lace In- 
sertion and Edging. 
Bee illustration om page 187. 
Tas fichu is made of pleated Swias muslin, 
trimmed with lace ineettion and lace "edging. ane 
away the material under the insertion. Bows of pink 


ee grain ribbon. Cut the fichu from Fig. 88 of Ni 
IL, in last Supplement, cutting the as much 
longer as may be necessary. 


Swiss Muslin Fiehu trimmed with Lace. 
See illestration om page 137. 

‘Tus fichu fs trimmed with lace 
work ineertion, Beariet. gros grain bon is ran 
je latter. roeette of scariet rain 

Hibbod trims the front of the fia. sagt ce 


and needle- 


Swiss Muslin Fichu trimmed with Puffing. 
See illustration on page 131. 

Tams fichu is trimmed with a paff, a raffle, and lace. 

Slope the puffing and the ruffle toward the middle of 


the front, and both sides with lace. Trim the 
front with a rosette with ends made of white lace. 


Fichu of Tulle Puffing and Lace. 
‘See Illustration on page 137. 

‘Tms fichn is made, as shown by the illustration, of 
puffed tulle and insertion, and is trimmed with lace 
edging an inch and a quarter wide and three inches 

a quarter wide. Cover the seams with bias strips 
Stitched on. Bow of blue gros grain ribbon. 


White Figured Tulle Fichu. 
See Ulustration on page 187. 

‘Tas fichu is trimmed with lace insertion nearly an 
inch wide, lace edging an inch and a quarter and two 
inches and a half wide, and embroidered insertion two- 
fifths of an inch wide. Bow of lilac gros grain ribbon. 


Pleated Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 
‘Bee iLlastration on page 137. 


Tars fichu is edged with lace two inches wide, and a 
strip of embroidery. Bows of blue gros grain ribbon. 
Tulle Ficha trimmed with Lace Insertion and 

Lace Edging. 
Seo illustration on page 187. 

Tms fichu conalsts of two straight pieces of tull 
each five inches wide and thirty-five inches and a h: 
long. At the middle of the back slope them from the 
under edge to the upper edger unt latter are only 
thirty-two inches long, and join them with a-fell 
seam. Round off the ends of the ficha, and trim the 
fichu with insertion and lace as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Trim the outer edges with a side-pleated ruffie 
of tulle edged with lace as shown by the illustration. 
Bows of pink gros grain ribbon. . . 

Satin Ribbon and Lace Rosette for Ball 
Slipper. 
See illustration oa page 187. 

Tare rosette is made of white lace an inch and a 
juarter wide, which is gathered and sewed on an oval 
foundation. Between the windings sew loops of white 

satin ribbon three-fifths of an wide. 


Satin Rosette with Flowers for Ball Slipper. 
See Mlostration oa page 137. 

‘Tas rosette consists of a raveled strip of white silk 
an inch and three-quarters wide, which is box-pleated 
and sewed on an oval foundation of stiff lace. At the 
middle of the rosette is a spray of rose-buds and leaves. 


Raveled Satin Rosette for Ball Slipper. 
See illustration on page 137. 

‘Turs rosette is made of strips of white satin three 
inches wide, one lengthwise of which is raveled 
an inch and a quarter wide. ese strips are pleated 
and on a stiff lace foundation, first sewing 
on the strip around the outer ed; and then the cross- 
wise strips. Cover the seam by sewing on the 
last strip with @ rosette made of a piece of raveled 
satin, and finiahed with a mother-of-pear! buckle. 


Satin and Lace Rosette for Ball Slipper. 
See iestration on page 137. 

‘Tus rosette consists of fluted ruffies of white satin 
and lace sewed on a stiff lace foundation. Finish the 
centre with a bow of white satin ribbon and small 
sprays of flowers. 

Walking Costume. 
See illustration on page 187. 

Derss and over-skirt of brown gros grain trimmed 
with a wide flounce, pleated roffies, and folds of the 
material. Black velvet casaque trimmed wita black 
gros grain. Black gros grain vest trimmed with satin 
stitch embrokiery. heart-shaped 
veat with wide white lace gathered. On the front set 
a lace rosette with a scarf, and fasten the latter on the 
front of the ue as shown by the illustration. 
Black velvet hat, med with flowers. 


Low-nocked Waist with Puffed Trimming. 
Bee illustration on page 137. 
Tars waist is made of pink silk, and is trimmed with 
box-pleated raches of the material, Illuston puffs, and 
lace. The illusion puffs are underlaid with white silk. 


Basque-Waist with Heart-shaped Neck. 
Seo illestration on page 137. 

Tus waist is of light 
with ruches of the mat 
tacked Swiss muslin, and the puffed sleeves are made 
of plain Swise muslin, and ed with lace inser- 
tion, lace edging, and black velvet ribbon. The bot- 
tom of the sleeves is trimmed with lace and velvet. 


Low-necked Waist with Box-pleated Trimming. 
See Illustration on page 131. 

Tars waist is made of light blue silk gauze and silk 
lining. The fronts and beck are covered with gauze, 
box-pleated In the manner shown by the illustration. 
This pleating forms a basque at the under edge of the 
front and back of the walst. The sleeves are made of 
tulle and lace, and are sewed into the corded arm-holes 
together with a box-pleated strip of the ganze. Finish 
the neck and sleeves with white lace. 


Basque-Waist with Chemise Russe. 
Bee Ulastration on page 137, 

‘Tins waist is made of lilac silk. The fronts are laid 
over to the right side In revers. The waist is trimmed 
‘with ruches of the material and white lace. Chemise 
pe sleeves of tulle, trimmed with lace insertion 
an ing. 


Basque-Waist with Revors. 
See illustration on page 137. 


ene low necked beciue waist is made of blue ailk, 
and is imme leat wise mualin ruffic 
bows, and folds of bine satin. aac 


In, and is trimmed 
e tabs are made of 





CHARLEY’S MAIDEN AUNT. 


“ A LETTER from Aunt Penelope!” observed 

Charley Knapp, screwing his face into an 
odd series of contortions, as he sat down to his 
eleven-o'clock breakfast-table—a practical de- 
fiance to the ‘early to bed and early to rise” 
theory. 

Now Mr. Knapp—onr hero, be it understood— 
was a handsome young fellow, and handsome 
young fellows don’t appear to the worst possible 
advantage in crimson cashmere dressing-gowns, 
faced with a gorgeous pattern of divers-colored 
palm leaves, and crimson velvet smoking-caps, 
braided and tasseled with silver. And Charley's 
room was furnished @ la Grand Turc, and his 
fire burned with the soft, clear lustre peculiar to 
cannel-coal, and the chocolate on the table was 
of the very best, served in egg-shell china, and 
the partridge on toast was cooked to the pro- 
verbial “turn,” whatever that may he. Evi- 
dently the young man was of that class who pre- 
fer the velvet carpets of life to its rougher cause- 
ways. 

““Yes,” nodded Charley, turning the envelope 
over and over between his dainty white fingers, 
‘‘a letter from mine ancient aunt, and no mis- 


“ecstatics. 
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take about it. I wonder if she has had the good 
sense to inclose another check? But that, | fear 
me, is past hoping for.” 

And Mr. Knapp tore 0} 
glanced over its contents, 
as he did so. 

“‘Wants me to come and make her a visit 
this February, eh?” he muttered, half aloud. 
‘* Now what has put that into her venerable old 
head at this especial moment of all others? I 
have lived twenty-six good years in this world 
of sin and sorrow without her ever expressing 
a wish to set eyes upon my mortal corporeity. 
And now, just when my suit is progressing most 
favorably with Barbara Murray, to say nothing 
of that little auxiliary affair with Helen Smith, 
she wants to make my personal acquaintance! 
Complimentary, no doubt, but inconvenient. 
Both of them are heiresses in their own right— 
both of them as pretty as pictures, and, I flatter 
myself, both tolerably well convinced of the pre- 
tensions of ei Tespectfully ;” and Mr. Knapp 
inclines his handsome head toward the opposite 
mirror. ‘‘ However, there's no help for it that 
I can perceive; needs must when a rich aunt 
drives! I beg pardon of the old proverb, but 
every body knows that adaptation is better than 
originality nowadays. And suppose, only sup- 
pose for a single instant, that she should change 
her mind and leave me ont of her will—always 
taking for granted, tv begin with, that I’m tn 
it—in consequence of neglect of her behests! 
Angels and ministers of grace avert any such 
catastrophe! I will write at once—and then I'll 
go and make my adieus to Nell and Barbara.” 

And Charley Knapp applied himself to the 
partridge’s daintily browned wing and the froth- 
ing chocolate with what appetite he might. 

Miss Barbara Murray, a plump, dimpled little 
brunette, with great hazel dark eyes, and a skin 
like cream-colored velvet, professed a pretty de- 
spair at hearing of Mr. Knapp’s projected ab- 
sence, 

“We shall be déso/ée without you,” said she. 
“Only think of the tableaux, and the Charity 
Fair, and the Club Ball, and the charades that 
I've studied up until I am a second Ristori!” 

“If you condescend to miss me," said Char- 
ley, with his hand on his heart, @ da stage hero, 
“what do you imngine will be my feelings, con- 
demned to a month in the wildernesses, and de- 
prived of the sunshine of your siniles ?” 

Then he went to bid Miss Smith good-by; 
Miss Smith, who was tall and slender, with mar- 
ble-pure complexion and delicate Greek features 
—a contrast in all things to her plump rival. 
Helen was equally sorry, though perhaps less 
demonstratively so, to learn of the old maiden 
aunt's whim. 

“‘When do you start?” she asked, her blue 
eyes dreamily fixed on Charley's handsome face. 

‘“To-morrow evening. ‘This is my last day 
in Paradise,” Charley answered, lackadaisically. 

“*What a pretty idea!” said Helen, laughing. 
She was a sensible girl; but even sensible girls 
are liable to be carried away by Apollo faces. 
“* And are we the Peris?” 

‘<The angels, rather,” said Charley, prompt- 
ly. “Oh, Miss Helen, if I only dared to tell 

ou all that is trembling in the deeps of my 
eart—" 

But just then in waddled old Colonel Lam- 
port, behind a hot-house bouquet nearly as large 
as himself, and there was an end of our hero's 
Perhaps it was just as well; for Char- 
ley had not fairly made up his mind whether he 
should take Helen and her treasury bonds, or 
Barbara and her blocks of snugly rented real 
estate. 

“One must consider ‘before one invests one’s 
self,” thought our hero, sngely; ‘‘and I may as 
well take the month down at Larchbank to think 
the matter over in.” 

The snow was falling, silver-white and soft, 
like a whole wilderness of pearl-plumed birds, 
among the gray old oaks and funereal cedars 
which surrounded the mansion at Larchbauk, 
when the carriage drew up in front of the mass- 
ively hewn stone steps, and the wide-open port- 
als displayed a huge fire, blazing like a cheery 
face of welcome, at the extreme end of a wain- 
scoted hall. 

**Upon my word,” said Charley to himself, 
“my aunt Penelope likes to have things com- 
fortable about her.” 

“*If you please, Sir,” said the housekeeper, a 
fossil-looking personage in a snuff-colored bom- 
bazine, and a fulse front to match, ‘‘ you're to 
go to Miss Pixley's room direct ; supper’s a-wait- 
in’.” 

Miss Penelope Pixley's room was a cozy apart- 
ment, full of sandal-wood scents and odd Chi- 


the epistle, and 
levating his eyebrows 


nese screens, with hangings of scarlet damask, 


and a moss-like Turkey carpet, fringed all round 
with gold, spread on the middle of the oaken 
floor. Lacquered vases, filled with rose leaves, 
stood in the corners; and before the fire of logs 
which blazed in the open chimney at either end 
of a substantially spread supper-table sat two 
little old women, be-wigged, be-capped, and be- 
black-silked, like the fairy godmothers of ancient 
nursery lore. 

“How do you do, Nephew Knapp?” said the 
littlest and brownest of the twain. ‘‘ There— 
you needn't kiss me. I am not one that believes 
in kissing young men.” 

And Charley, with the first warmth of his in- 
tended salute somewhat damped by this uncere- 
monions reception, could only press the tiny hand 
that lay like a withered leaf in his, and mutter 
some stereotyped phrase of greeting. 

“This is my companion, Miss Becky Kel- 
ton,” added Aunt Penelope, and the second 
fairy godmother bowed as stitfly as if she were 
hung on wires. 

‘*Now sit down, and have a cup of tea and 
some broiled ham.” 

Charley sat down accordingly, feeling as if he 
had somehow come within an odd atmosphere 





of enchantment, as he sat opposite these two an- 
cient ladies, with the distorted figures in black 
and gold on the Chinese screens seeming to 
wink and nod at him in the fire-shine, and a 
hoarse parrot soliloquizing in the darkest corner 
of the room, as if he were the ‘‘ familiar spirit” 
of the quaint scene. 

But Aunt Penelope Pixley proved to be a very 
chatty, social old lady. She asked him a thou- 
sand and one questions, while Miss Becky dozed. 
over her knitting-work, and occasionally varied 
matters by dropping her spectacles into her tea. 
And Charley found himself by degrees growing 
quite confidential with his elderly relative. 

‘So you haven’t any regular profession?” 
said Aunt Penelope.—‘ Becky, you'll be in the 
fire in another half minute!” 

‘*No, Aunt Penelope.” 

‘*Nor any assured means of your own?—Becky, 
take care of the candles, unless you want to 
singe your eyebrows off; you've done it twice 
already this season!” 

“No, ma'am,” responded our hero; ‘‘none of 
any consequence.” 

Aunt Penelope gave a tremendous sniff. 

“« May I ask, then, what you are living on?” 

Charley Knapp hesitated ; he could not 
well say, ‘‘On my expectations from a rich aunt,” 
so he came the next nearest to veracity, and an- 
swered : : 

‘“Well, Aunt Penelope, to tell you the truth, 
I'm going to marty a rich heiress.” 

‘The parrot gave a sepulchral groan here, and 
Miss Becky Kelton rescued her spectacle-case 
just in time to save it from a fate akin to that 
of St. Lawrence. 

“TI hear every word you say, Penelope,” 
croaked she, irritably. ‘‘1’m not asleep, and it 
isn’t good manners to groan out like that.” 

Miss Penclope Pixley rubbed her nose and 
smiled. ‘‘ It wasn’t me—it was the parrot,” she 
explained.—‘‘ An heiress, eh? And who may 
she be, Nephew Charley ?” 

“*Her name is— Well, I haven't quite de- 
cided yet,” answered Mr. Knapp, valiantly. 
“The fact is, Aunt Penelope, there are two of 


‘em over head and ears in love with me. I can 
have my pick and choice.” 
“*Eh?” said Aunt Penelope. ‘‘I should say 


you were a lucky fellow. 
do you like best ?” 

“Oh, either of them would be well enough,” 
Mr. Knapp replied, sagely stroking his nut-brown 
mustache. ‘‘‘Ihe fact ie, I shouldn’t care two 

ins for either if she wasn't rich. A fellow must 
look at things in a practical light, you know, 
Aunt Penelope.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the old Iady, tap- 
ping the lid of her silver snuff-box, on which 
Miss Becky gave a convulsive start, and called 
out, ‘‘Come in/” 

“There's no one at the door, Becky,” said Miss 
Pixley, soothingly. ‘‘ You have been asleep.” 

“*T haven't, either!” said Miss Becky, bris- 
tling up; ‘‘I never sleep in the evenings; I am 
astonished at you, Penelope.” 

“* And who are these heiresses ?” pursued Miss 
Penelope. ‘‘ You haven't told me that.” 

“‘ Well,” said Charley, ‘‘this is strictly confi- 
dential, you know—” 

‘*Oh, of course,” said the old lady. 

‘¢Their names are Barbara Murray and Helen 
Smith.” 

** Pretty ?” interjected Miss Pixley. 

‘*Well—so so,” answered our hero, rather in- 
differently. 

‘* 1 don’t suppose it would make much differ- 
ence with you if they were Gorgons,” observed 
Aunt Penelope, a little spitefully. 

““Not much, aunt,” confessed Charley, with 
winning ingennousness. ‘‘ You see, if a fellow 
can only contrive to marry rich— I'm really 
atraid, ma'am, that that other old lady is going 
to fall into the coal-scuttle.” 

Miss Penelope straightened poor, drowsy old 
Becky Kelton with a jerk, and dismissed the 
subject ; and Charley Knapp went to his own 
room, serenely contented with his evening's work. 
Ah, blind mortals that we all are! 

‘The next three or four days passed rather te- 
dionsly away. Mr. Knapp rode out across the 
snowy country-side, yawned over the newspa- 
pers, smoked cigars stealthily up the chimney, 
and thought how very dull rustic life was. In 
the evenings he talked with his aunt Penelope— 
apparently she was like the ghoul in the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,” inasmuch as she never ‘‘ showed” 
until after dark—and told her all his affairs, past, 
present, and future; for there was a something 
in her which fairly drew the confidences out of 
his innermost heart, as the magnet mountain is 
said to draw the nails out of a ship's timbers. 

“She won't like me any the less for being 
frank with her,” thought our hero, once or twice, 
when an odd sense of his indiscretion would 
flash momentarily across his mind. 

Upon the seventh day—all important matters 
revolve in cycles uf seven, do they not?—he 
strolled idly down to the railroad dépdt, a pic- 
turesque little Gothic building in a hollow, with 
a cedar-clad slope rising grandly up behind it, 
and a mass of gray boulder, all embroidered 
with gold-green mosses, on the right hand. 

“* Who knows but that some one may be com- 
ing up from New York that a fellow knows?" he 
thought, drearily ; for ho was gradually drifting 
into the most hopeless stages of enawi, and would 
have welcomed the veriest bore that bronght with 
him a whiff of metropolitan atmosphere. 

‘The train stopped. But one passenger alight- 
ed at the Larchbank station—a plump, ruddy- 
cheeked old Indy, weighing a good two hundred 
pounds at the very least, and richly attired in 
silk and Rassian gables. 

““Iy my carriage here?” said the old Indy, 
looking complacently round, with her hands in a 
three-hundred-dollar muff. 

“*Well, it hasn't come yet,” said the ticket- 
ogent, striving to look round a corner where 


And which of them 
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three gigantic pollard willows shut out the view. 
«¢ But I do declare, Miss Pixley, here it comes 
now!" 

‘Miss Pixley!” Charley Knapp pricked up 
his ears, and came a step or two nearer to the 
railway platform. ‘‘ Perhaps, ma’am, you are 
going to Larchbank ?” he hazarded, courteously. 

* Well, I should rather think I was!” said the 
old lady, wheeling abruptly around. ‘‘ You're 
Charley, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m Charley,” said our hero, wondering 
who on earth this plump old female might be. 

0: hope ou have got along pretty well with- 
out me?” she observed. ‘Just give me your 
arm into the carriage; I’m not quite so limber 
in the joints as I once was.” 

““Oh yes; tolerably well, considering,” said 
Charley, more bewildered than ever. 

“«T was very sorry to be called away so sud- 
denly,” went on the stranger, making room 
among the comfortable velvet cushions at her 
side for Charley. ‘‘ And, after all, it was only 
one of my cousin's freaks. She is no more like- 
ly to die than I am.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” quoth our hero, beginning to 
entertain uncomfortable suspicions, as the car- 
riage bowled along over the well-frozen roads, 
that he was shut up with some crazed relative 
of the Pixley family, who really ought not to be 
allowed to go at large without some responsible 
companion. 

“What are you prying to open the carriage 
door for ?” demanded the old lady, tartly. ‘‘ Isn't 
there quite draught enough already ?” 

“*Tr—it opened of itself,” said Charley, edg- 
ing a little nearer toward it as he spoke. ‘‘ It’s 
all right now. Perhaps”—with a sudden reso- 
lation to dive at once to the bottom of this mys- 
tery—“‘ you are some relative of my aunt Pe- 
nelope ?" 

The old lady flashed a keen glance at him out 
of a pair of fulcon-like blue eyes. 

“The nearest relative she has in the world, 
boy,” she answered, brusquely. ‘‘I am your 
aunt Penelope herself!” 

Charley gazed incredulously at his companion. 
Evidently it was quite neconory, to humor this 
poor shatter-brained creature a little. 

**But you know, ma'am,” he argued, mildly, 
“ that is quite impossible.” 

““T should like to know why it’s impossible ?” 
she retorted, speaking with some acrimony. 

“‘ Because my aunt Penelope is at Larchbank 
now, and I saw her and talked with her last 
night.” 

“Then you must have seen and talked with 
my wraith,” said the sable-dressed lady, laugh- 
ing heartily; ‘‘or else you're crazy, Charley 
Knapp. Why, I tell you J am Penelope Pixley ; 
and I have been Penelope Pixley for sixty good 
years, and nobody ever dreamed of contradicting 
the fact until now.” 

How joyfully at this instant Charley welcomed 
the sound of the carriage wheels grating on the 
neatly swept gravel drive in front of the stone 
steps! He sprang out with nimble alacrity, for 
who conld tell but that this very peculiar old per- 
sonage had a bodkin, or a penknife, or a mur- 
derous pair of tweezers hidden away among 
those lustrous furs! 

“Will you credit the evidence of your own 
eyes, ma'am?” he asked, as he held open the 
carriage door for her to descend. 

“Of course I will,” responded the old lady, 
promptly. . : 

“Then please to walk this way,” said Charley, 
stalking melodramatically ahead. 

He threw open the door of the apartment 
where the Chinese screens and the sandal-wood 
seents mingled with the fire-light and the faint 
balsamic odor of blazing pinelogs. ‘The candles 
in the old-fashioned silver sconces were already 
lighted, although the orange glow of the wintry 
sunset still lingered in the west, and the snowy 
landscape glimmered ly without. 

“There, ma'am!” he cried, triumphantly, as 
he saw that the two tall arm-chairs were occupied 
as was their usual wont. Bat the next instant 
he staggered back, pale and discomfited, nearly 
overturning the old lady behind him. 

For the two little old fairy godmothers had van- 
ished—disappeared, probably, after the fashion 
of such unaccountable sprites, into a crack in the 
floor, or up chimney in a puff of smoke. And, 
in their stead, Barbara Murray stood there, vel- 
vet-cheeked and dusk-eyed, with Helen Smith 
by her side, a modern, gold-haired Cleopatra, in 
pale blue silk and pearis. 

“‘A genuine surprise-party of two, Miss Pix- 
ley,” cried Barbara, darting at the old lady, and 
beginning to unwind her multitudinous wrap- 
pings. ‘‘ Don't look so hopelessly astonished, 
please. We've been having Pharades, a 

‘Eh ?” said Aunt Penelope. 

“Yes; and ‘Nephew Charley’ has only just 
guessed us,” said Helen, with a sidelong glance 
of pretty malice. ‘‘ Barbara enacted the part of 
Aunt Penelope, and I was Miss Becky Kelton, 
her deaf old companion ; and Charley has been 
so confidential, and told us all his secrets—about 
the heiresses he means to marry, and all sorts of 
delicious things.” 

Aunt Penelope chuckled; she was beginning, 
as the common phrase goes, to ‘‘ see daylight.” 

‘* Charley,” suid she, turning to her nephew, 
‘<1'm afraid these elves have taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of your youth and inexperience.” 

Mr. Knapp stood awkwardly in the middle of 
re floor, literally without & word to say for him- 

‘You see,” explained Aunt Penelope, ‘‘I had 
been somehow given to understand that these 
yang ladies were particular friends of yours ; 80 

invited them to come down and spend a few 
days at Larchbank while you were my guest, 
just by way of a pRasant little surprise. But 
when I wrote to them, ten days ago, that my ab- 
tence for a brief while at the bedside of a sick 
velative was unavoidable, and requested them 
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to notity you of it, as I had no time to counter- 
mand my own marching orders to you, I sup- 
posed all the visits would be deferred. I never 
imagined that the little witches would come down 
and take possession, not only of my house and 
lands, but of my very identity as well!” And 
Aunt Penelope laughed a merry peal, which 
shook her all over as if she were made of blanc- 
mange. ‘‘Impudent minxes! what will they be 
doing next ?” 

‘* Bedford and all the other servants helped us, 
Miss Pixley,” said Barbara; ‘‘ and it was such 
larks !” 

‘Don't talk slang, my dear!” said the old 
lady ; aud away she went a second time into that 
comfortable abyss of laughter. 

“¢ But where is Charley ?” she asked, suddenly 
rousing herself, 

‘*Vraiment, where is he?” echoed Barbara 
Murray. 

‘* Ah! where, indeed ?” added Helen, opening 
wide her blue eyes. 

Charley Knapp had disappeared. He did not 
come back again. Physically, he was not without 
courage ; he would have fought a duel con amore, 
and he didn’t mind being in the front rank of a 
forlorn hope on the battle-field any more than 
nine men out of ten. But to face the two pretty 
heiresses after all those fire-light confidences—it 
was simply impossible! He went back to New 
York by the evening train instead, and sent a let- 
ter of apology to Miss Penelope Pixley by the 
next day’s mail. 

About the futare who may venture to predict ? 
Aunt Penelope may put him down in her will for 
something handsome, or she may not; maiden 
aunts are proverbially capricious. But ene thing 
is quite certain: he will not marry either of the 
heiresses! 





SUNBEAMS. 
Mr lady’s eyes, my lady’s eyes, 
How fair they be! 
Fairer than heaven's azure dome 
To me, to me! 


Wherein their magic power lies 
I can not tell; 

But this I know, they hold me bound 
As by a spell. . 


When upward raised they're like the sun 
At break of day, 

Whose glorious light doth scatter all 
Dark clouds away. : 


But when the lids these radiant orbs 
; A little hide, 
No western sky is half so soft 
At even-tide. 


No mortal then so blessed as I, 
Since I can trace 

Two suns that shine within my heaven— 
My lady's face. 


Therefore, that I with constant gaze 
Their light may see, 

Lady, dear lady, deign to give 
Thyself to me. 





’ THE TURN-OVER. 
See illustration on page 141. 

HIs sleigh-ride has evidently come to an in- 

glorious end. ‘The gay party which set out 
a little while’ ago, warmly wrapped in buffalo- 
robes, with foot muffs and hot soap-stones ga- 
lore and the merry jingle of bells, is now strand- 
ed on a snow-bank, with small prospect of going 
further, judging from the dilapidated condition 
of the sleigh and the rapidly increasing distance 
of the horses. But, like Mark Tapley, they are 
evidently disposed to be jolly under all circum- 
stances. Even the lady who has parted company 
with her chignon does not seem much discomfit- 
ed thereby, and the whole party seem inclined to 
think the catastrophe a jesting matter; for who 
ever is hurt by an upset from a sleigh—that is, 
in the country? In the city, indeed, it is a dif- 
ferent affair. ‘There sleighing is only a farce. 
At every fall of snow, indeed, the sleighs are 
hurriedly brought out, and the citizens snatch 
the brief enjoyment ; bnt almost instantly the 
pure snow is sullied by the city’s filth, and de- 
generates into slush, while amidst the crowd of 
vehicles an upset is a serious, and often a fatal 
matter. But in the country, where the snow 
lies on the ground for weeks, set off by the fringe 
of icicles that adorns houses, fences, shrubs, and 
trees, the rapid, gliding motion across the glitter- 
ing fields is truly delicious, and sleighing may 
well be ranked among the chief pleasures of 
winter. 





MICROSCOPIC WRITING. 


No. that pigeon-posts have come into fashion, 
microscopic writing has risen in estimation. 
It is a revival of an art that has been highly es- 
teemed during the last hundred and fifty years, 
although only occasionally practiced. We have 
in our possession many specimens of the art, 
chiefly consisting of the Creed, the Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer in seven languages—all 
in the minutest characters, and within the space 
of a sixpence or shilling. Occasionally the writ- 
ing is made to take the form of engraved lines 
in a portrait ; and one of the most curious speci- 
mens of this particular adaptation of the art of 
microscopic writing is to be found in ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, Engraven and Print- 
ed by J. Sturt,” in 1717. The whole volume is 
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a curiosity, each page having been engraved 
from a distinct plate—said to have been of silver 
—and ornemented with illustrations and devices. 
‘The frontispiece represents a bust of George the 
First ; the lines in which are composed of micro- 
scopic writing, consisting of the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, the Commandments, the Prayer for 
the Royal Family, and the ‘I'wenty-first Psalm. 
These are so engraved as to appear, at the first 
glance, like the ordinary lines in a copper-plate 
enararing : and yet the writing can be distinctly 
read. 





THE GIFTED FROG. 


T was such a pretty pool. Every sort of wa- 
ter-plant grew there, from the tall purple 
loosestrife and crimson willow-weed to the creep- 
ing money-wort, with its golden blossoms, ‘lhe 
great white water-lilies liked to lay their sleepy 
heads on its calm, clear surface, and forget-me- 
nots nestled along its banks. In the evening 
the May-flies could not resist the pleasure of 
dancing there, thongh they knew it might be a 
dance of death; for were there not numerous 
pink-spotted trout watching for them below, and 
ready to dart on them at a moment’s notice? 

One evening at sunset a lively little trout was 
employing himself in this way with great suc- 
cess, when he observed an intelligent-looking 
frog sitting on the bank, half in the water and 
half out, and croaking. 

**Why don't you come right in?” called the 
trout, "You can’t think how lovely itis. And 
the May-flies are just in perfection. Come along!” 

“No, thank you,” said the frog; ‘‘ I'd rather 
not.” 

“Perhaps you can’t swim?” suggested the 
trout, apologetically. 

“Can't I, though ?” answered the frog. ‘‘ Let 
me tell you that when human beings try to 
swim, it’s me they imitate, not you!” 

“*T should think not,” said the trout; ‘‘ why, 
the poor things haven't got any fins! Well, 
come along, Froggie, and let’s see how you per- 
form.” 

‘*No, thank you,” said the frog again; “I 
had enough of the pond when I was a young 
thing, with a large head. I am tooold to make 
such exertions now.” 

‘*Too old ! too-lazy, you mean.” 

‘‘That’s rude,” said the frog. 

The trout darted upward and caught a fine 
May-fly, then dived, and presently appeared 
again, saying, in a conciliatory tone, ¥ 

‘* Aren’t you hungry, old fellow ?” 

‘* Very,” answered the frog. 

“Don’t you like May-flies?” 

“‘Rather! Don’t you see I keep opening my 
mouth in hopes one will fly in by mistake ?” 

“You might wait long enough,” said the trout, 
“though your mouth is pretty wide;” and with 
that he disappeared. 

,,Early the next morning, before the dew was 
off the ground, a sparrow in search of worms ub- 
served the frog sitting in the same spot. 

““Why don’t you come right out and look for 
your breakfast, Froggie?” said she, 

“* Much too early to bestir one’s self,” answered 
the frog. 

‘*Perhaps you can’t hop ?” said the sparrow. 

“Can't I, though?” said the frog. ‘‘If I 
chose I could hop a good deal farther than you.” 

“If you could hop, I should think you'd have 
a try for that bluebottle sitting on the thistle near 

ou.” 
wn T'll open my mouth wide,” said the frog, 


“and perhaps he may come in. Why, there he 
goes right away. What an unlucky fellow I am, 
to be sure!” 


“ Dear me!” said the sparrow. ‘‘ Do yon call 
that being unlucky? I'm sure my nestlings at 
home open their mouths wide enough, but no- 
thing ever drops into them but what I put there. 
But I must be off.” 

That evening when the trout came up for his 
supper, there sat the frog in the same place. 

“© Good-evening, Froggie,” he said. ‘‘ How 
many flies have popped down your throat since 
I saw you last? Not many, I’m afraid. Why, 
you are getting thin; your yellow skin hangs 
quite loose, and your eyes look positively gog- 
gle!” 

‘¢ Personal remarks are never in good taste,” 
answered the frog; and as he showed no inclina- 
tion to continue the conversation, the trout went 
about his own affairs. 

Next morning the sparrow appeared again, and 
there sat the frog as before. 

‘*Halloo! Froggie!” cried she; “‘you there 
still? What are you waiting for?” 

“*T am waiting for Providence to send a fly,” 
replied the frog; but this time hée spoke rather 
hesitatingly, for he was beginning to feel weak 
and hungry. 

** Providence only helps those who help them- 
selves,” said the sparrow. ‘‘ I don't believe a fly 
will be sent,” 

“ T certainly am a most unlucky beggar,” said 
the frog, ‘‘ considering the number of flies that 
pass this way, and not one of them comes in, 
thongh I open my mouth so wide that my jaws 
ache.” 

The sparrow hopped up to him, and looked at 
him for a moment with her head on one side. 

“* Well, you are a queer fish!” she said. 

“T am not a fish at all,” replied the frog, with 
calm dignity ; and the sparrow picked up a fine 
worm, and flew off to her nestlings. 

After she was gone the frog observed a little 
blue butterfly sitting on a blade of grass near. 
The pangs of hunger induced him to stretch his 
qolon neck for it, but so slowly that the blae 

utterfly had time to escape. ‘‘Just like my 
luck!” soliloquized the frog. ‘‘ What's the use 
of exerting one’s self? Nothing ever comes of 
it. How weak I feel, to be sure! I think it’s 
the effort of holding my mouth open so long that 
knocks me up. I'll ‘2 to sleep.” But he had 
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scarcely closed his eyes when a rustling sound 
close to him made him open them. There, be- 
tween him and the sunlight, loomed a dark figure 
with cruel eyes. It was the great shrike, or 
butcher-bird. Poor Froggie! While he was 
thinking what an unlucky fellow he was the 
butcher-bird pounced on him, and put an end to 
his existence, after which he deposited him on a 
thorn till he should feel inclined to eat him. . 

“Well, Froggie, you there still?” cried the 
trout, when he came up in theevening. ‘Why, 
he's gone! What's become of him—fuirly starved 
out?” 

“* Killed and spitted !” said the sparrow, who 
baa watched the whole proceeding, concealed in 
a bush, 

“* Poor fellow!” said the trout; ‘‘I was afraid 
it might end so.” 





REMARKABLE DAYS IN FEBRUARY. 


Sort as the month of February is, it man- 
ages to draw within its compass days which 
are remarkable enough to minds of many sorts. 
The sportsman, the religious man, the thought- 
less, the historian, the scientific man, will all 
and every one of them find in it days of a very 
marked character. 

‘There is the Ist of the month, which closes 
partridge and pheasant shooting, and opens 
salmon-fishing. There is the 2d, Candlemas- 
day, which stands for the anniversary of the day 
when our Saviour was presented in the Temple. 
There is Ash-Wednesday (which almost always 
falls in February). And there is St. Matthias's 
Day. There is St. Valentine's Day for those 
who would make a joke of what is about the 
most serious business in life—love and mar- 
riage. There is the 26th, on which was pro- 
claimed before the Hétel de Ville, in Paris, the 
short-lived republic of 1848, which, dying like 
8 moth as soon as it had laid its eggs, left a 
good many germs to be hatched in process of 
time. And last and least, but not least import- 
ant, comes the 29th, once every four years, 
to redress the balance, as nearly as it can, be- 
tween God's ordinance and man’s decimal system. 

‘Well, we need not stop long over the first day 
of the month; we have but to congratulate the 
pheasants and partridges on having got a holi- 
day. Candlemas-day carries in its name a cu- 
rious reminiscence of the dark holes and corners 
in which the persecuted Christians of the first 
‘ages were driven to worship God. For safety's 
sake they held their services before daylight, and 
in underground cellars; and the woman who 
came to be ‘“‘churched,” as we call it, would, 
for instance, bring her candle with her. When 
persecution ceased the lighted candles were still 
retained, though no longer necessary, and in 
some churches they are used to the present day. 

Among the days which we have named the 
one that comes next in order of time this year 
(1871) is St. Valentine's Day—a great trial to the 
postmen, who on that occasion have to deliver 
an enormous number of “ valentines,” most of 
them very stupid, and many much,worse. Why 
the good old bishop, St. Valentine, who suffered 
martyrdom sixteen hundred years ago, should 
have to stand godfather to all the valentines 
which fly over the country on his day, is not very 
clear; but it is said by some that it is because 
he was a man of a very affectionate disposition, 
and that therefore his day was chosen for the 
sending of valentines, which should be letters or 
gifts of a kindly and affectionate character. So 
much, however, is said and sung every year in 
reference to St. Valentine, that we will leave him, 
and pass on to a day of a very different stamp. 

This is Ash-Wednesday, which, this year, fulls * 
on the 22d of February. The day on which it 
falls varies from year to year, according to the 
full moons, and is regulated by a principle which 
will be more easily explained in connection with 
Easter-day, upon which it depends. But it ma: 
be mentioned here that the earliest day on whic! 
it can fall is the 4th of February, whilg the latest 
is the 10th of March; so that we may say that 
more than seventy times out of the hundred it 
falls in the month ef February, which may there- 
fore fairly claim it for one of its days. 

As to the meaning of the name, it comes from 
the old custom of sprinkling ashes on people's 
heads upon that day, as sign of mourning, and 
to remind them that they are but dust and ashes. 

St. Matthias’s Day is the next day which, this 
year, claims our attention after Ash-Wednesday 
in the Church of England calendar. We know 
but little of St. Matthias beyond the one import- 
ant fact that it was he who was chosen to fal up 
the Apostleship which was left vacant by the 
treacherous abdication of Judas Iscariot. 

Thus, then, February, short as it is, has gen- 
erally its full share of days sacred to religious 
memories and prospects. Bat what a remark- 
able day in the politics and history of Europe, 
not to say of the world, is the 26th of Febru- 
ary, when the short-lived French republic of 
1848 was proclaimed in Paris! The French 
had had a republic once before, which culmin- 
ated in a military despotism ; and when that be- 
came more than the rest of Europe, or France 
itself, could bear, it was overthrown, and the old 
royal family was restored. They did not know 
how to make a good use of their recovered posi- 
tion, and fell again, a new king being put in their 
place, He governed for eighteen yer, appar- 
ently to the general satisfaction of the French 
nation. But suddenly, one short February day, 
he offended the people of Paris by refusing to 
allow a certain political dinner-party to take 
place ; whereupon the populace rose against him, 
and vowed that he should not be king any lon- 
ger. He shaved off his whiskers, escaped to En- 
gland under the name of plain Mr. Smith, and a 
Tepublic was proclaimed. Shortly after this Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of the old Napoleon, was elect- 
ed President of the republic, which he swore to 
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maintain, But hardly had he found himself 
Porszseed of power before he knocked the repub- 
ic on the head, and made himself Emperor—a 
Pontion which he held till last September, when 

e too was deposed, and a republic was again 
proclaimed in the midst of a bloody war, the re- 
sult of which is what we now see. 

‘These, then, are some of the remarkable days 
which we may find in this short month of Feb- 
ruary; but perhaps the most remarkable day in 
it is that which is, more often than not, remark- 
able by its absence—I mean, of course, the 29th. 

What is the use of a 29th of February at 
all? Why should not all our years be 365 days 
long? Well, I know no reason except the 
stnbborn fact that they are not. We do not 
make the year any more than we make the day 
and the night; the earth makes the year by 
traveling round the sun, and it does not com- 
plete this journey in any precise number of days. 
It takes 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minntes, 49 sec- 
onds, and seven-tenths of a second to do its 
work. This comes so very near to 365 days and 
a quarter (it only misses it by 11 minutes, 10 
seconds, and three-tenths of a second) that we 
take the year to be 365 days and a quarter long. 
But then it would be very awkward to begin the 
year 1869 as the clock strikes twelve for the first 
of January ; then to begin 1870 as it strikes six 
o'clock in the morning; to commence the year 
1871 at twelve o'clock at noon; and the year 
1872 at six in the evening, which would bring 
the beginning of the year 1878 to the 2d of 
January, and so on—every thing growing more 
and more crooked as the years rolled on relent- 
lessly. We, therefore, very wisely adapt our cal- 
calations to fit in with what the sun and the 
earth do, as they will not arrange their proceed- 
ings to fit in with our calculations. We let the 
odd fractions of a day run on till they have com- 
pleted a whole one, and then we stick that day 
in bodily at the end of poor old February, who 
must be somewhat proud at helping his big broth- 
ers out of the mess into which they had got, and 
setting things right again for them with the sun, 
who is far too important a person to be offended 
with impunity, But, even thus, February does 


not set things quite right: like a great many 
people who try to set things straight, he goes too 
far, and makes the year a few minutes too long ; 
in consequence of which he has been required by 
Act of Parliament (24 Geo. II. c. 23) to give up 
his right to his Sronty nite day in the years 
1800, 1960, 2100, an 


every other hundredth 














THE WINTER ROSE 


year which can not be divided by 400 without 
remainder. And this modification of the gen- 
eral rule brings the almanac year so nearly to 
the real year that it would take some thousands 
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of years before you could find out the difference ; 
and then, if the world Jasts so long, we may safely 
leave our posterity to set matters straight for 
themselves. 





THE WINTER ROSE. 
A FEBRUARY CAROL. 


Wuen all the world is a waste, and shaketh 
The pitiless Winter's cold, white hand; 
When lilies are lost, and love forsaketh 
The ice-cold breath of the dreary land; 
‘Tis then a blast to the earth's face creepeth— 
To touch with color, to melt the snows, 
To cheer the desolate landscape, peepeth 
The kind warm face of our Winter Rose. 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
For the wild wind blows 
A breath of sammer, 
A kiss to Rose. 


When poverty stabs, and hunger frightens, 
And fever's merciless scythe lays low; 
When death, unbidden, our burden lightens, 

And nothing is seen but the snow! the snow! 
To misery haunts an angel passes— 
Aronnd the hovel a halo grows— 
His touch awakens tlie frozen grasses 
To kiss the feet of our Wintér Rose! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
The sunshine throws 
A song of summer 
To Winter Rose! 


We dream that winter is truly over, 
That buds unfold at the blackbird’s song, 
That blossoms awake in field and cover— 
Oh, Spring, sweet lover, how long! how long! 
That tempter beckons to blinding sorrow, 
That sighs and happiness meet and kiss, 
My Winter Rose there is some to-morrow; 
Stoop down, and wooing us, whisper this! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
Through the blinding snows 
She still is singing, 
Onr Winter Rose! 


My Rose-bud Rose! St. Valentine singeth, 
‘Your eyes are melody, lips are song, 
And love-birds whisper, the fierce wind wingeth, 
- A lover to Rose-bud! love, how long! 
And when to scatter his holy blessing, 
The saint near Rose-bud's home will rest, 
He'll find the lover and Rose caressing, 
And leave them there, as he found them, blest! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
St. Valentine knows 
A heart is sighing 
For Rose-bud Rose! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two Cxxs.—' Our Fritz” is the Crown Prince of 
Prugsia.—The card-board with large holes is used for 
making many fancy articles embroidered with worst- 
ed or silk.—The fee paid to the minister for marrying 
acouple is optional with the bridegroom.—Your pop- 
In sample—it is not eilk—should be trimmed with bias 
ruffles of the same, or bias bands of brown silk. For 
bracelets read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 58, 
Vol. 1V. Your sample is part allk, part cotton, and 
‘will not wear well. Use the cut paper pattern of Vest- 
Casaque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL It 
costs twenty-five cents, and can be ordered from this 
office. 

EA. M.—Make your bombazine with two skirts and 
a paletot. The cut paper pattern of the suit in Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. IIL, will guide you. Trim with a wide 
band of English crape. Make the tamise cloth suit by 
the Polonaise pattern u. Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, 
trimmed with folds of the same. Of the velours make 
a house dress with demi-train, Worth basque, and box- 
pleated ruffies for trimming. A yard of English crape, 
with one end gathered on a string and tied over the 
front of a gipsy bonnet of crape made double on the 
frame, is the suitable veil and bonnet. White crape or 
organdy puffs, frills, or collars may be worn in deepest 
mourning. A good Astrakhan cloak, muff, and turban 
can be bonght for $75 or $80. 

Buoxere.—Yonr sample is Irish poplin of very fair, 
though not the best quality. Make it by the Worth 
Basque House Drees pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, VoL IV. Trim with narrow overlapping ruffies on 
the lower ekirt. If you wish it very dressy, face the 
raffles wit: white silk half an inch deep. Trim the 
over-ekirt with shells of white silk and white fringe. 
Put bias fold: of the same on your brown poplin dress 
piped with brown velvet. 

Mas. W. W. R—The waist and skirt of the Worth 
basque are joined together, with merely a broad piece 
added at the side of the basque-skirt to be pleated to 
the waist. The basque is entirely separate from the 
skirt of the dress. 

P. Hoot.—We should consider it a great liberty in a 
gentleman to call on a lady who has not invited him to 
do #0 on being introduced. If he wishes to extend the 
acquaintance, Jet him ask her permission to call. 

Frora Czor.—Make your white lawn gymnastic suit 
with a short skirt and blouse-waist. Girls of fifteen 
wear drese skirts to their ankles. 

Mauet.—Linen suits will be worn again next sum- 
mer. The Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 4, Vol. IIL, will be a good pattern for them, 
trimmed with ruffies, braiding, embroidery, or bias 
bands of linen, with white or brown braid placed be- 
neath the fold. Make white brilliant with two skirts 
and a paletot. Wear white or pale yellow gloves with 
your gold-colored poplin. 

Mas. L. B., Mus. M. E, T., anv Ornens.—We can not 
furnish samples of cheap silks or of any other goods 
described in our columns. It would require the whole 
time of one of our employés to attend to the many re- 
quests of this kind that are made of us; hence we re- 
fuse all 

Mas, Gronaz.—Get black cashmere for asuit between 
alpaca and silk. It will be worn here very late in the 
season. The drap de France, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, at $1 25 a yard, is the same fabric as cashmere. 
Make by pattern of Polonaise-Casaque Snit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, and trim with passementerie 
and fringe or lace, A pattern in Bazar No, 5, Vol. IIL, 
will guide you in making your boy’s suit. Trim with 
a band of bias black silk. Strap narrow ribbon plain- 
ly arcund your head, with a bow in the top and stream- 
ers behind.” 

W.—It is early to speak positively of spring and 
summer fashions; but we think you are safe in using 
the Polonaise-Cagzaque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. IIL, both for your empress cloth and gored 
white suit. The polonaise over dress of white muslin 
and of colored linen was found to be both serviceable 
and pretty last summer, and will be continued this 
year. Put bias silk bands and fringe on your empresa 
suit, horizontal tucks and duchésse edging on white 
nansook, and gathered ruffies with needle-worked scal- 
loped edges on thicker white goods. 

A Lavy or Forty.—You will find your inquiries 
about mourning suits answered in New York Fashions 
of the present Number. i 

A Soucor-Grer.—Read reply above to “W.” A 
echool-girl of sixteen should braid her long hair in two 
braids of three strands each, and leave it hanging, or 
else loop It to the top of her head, and put a Nileeon 
bow on the top. Friz the front slightly, and roll back 
from the temples, 

Anoiioan.—Alpaca is too glossy for deep mourning, 
but is worn in the house asa serviceable dreas. Tamise 
cloth will answer better for a street suit. Make by 
Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 
III. Bombazine is one of the most expensive materials 
for mourning dresses, Read New York Fashions of 
the present Number. 

An Oxp Suusoringz.—Some of your queries are an- 
swered above to ““W.” Linens of all colors will be 
greatly worn next summer. White will retain its 
popularity. If yon will watch our columns closely, 
you will find the earliest authentic information on such 
subject. While we quote the styles worn by people 
of wealth, we do not fail to describe materials and 
fashions (as in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV.) suitable for those of more moderate means. 
Pale gray, lavender, and buff gloves will be worn in the 
spring.—Mies Mulock, now Mrs. Craik, is the anthor 
of “John Halifax.” 

Buvsrery.—It is customary for a gentleman to ride 
on a lady's right; but many persons advocate the left 
side as the most convenient. The pair certainly pro- 
sent the moet graceful appearance when the gentleman 
ie on the right side, and the flowing skirt of the lady's 
habit is then well displayed. Get very light cloth, 
either black, blue, or green, for your habit. Make 
with a postillion basque, vest, and coateleeves, and 
trim with rich black braiding. You can wear a hand- 
some short suit toa reception at the White House. A 
Dlae silk, trimmed with black velvet or passementerie 
and lace, will make yon a handsome short suit. The 
Vest-Casaque Suit pattern fllustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IIL, will serve for your guide, or else the Worth 
Basque Dress in No. 1 of Vol. IV. 

Lavita.—You can buy India shawl borders of eome 
of our best modistes, and at the furnishing honsea, 
There are houses where you can buy second-hand 
India shawls. 

Dovsrrvt.—Ladies in the deepest mourning often 
wear, when traveling, or during long drives, or on 
business and shopping excursions in the city, a blue 
grenadine veil, because it is pleasant for the eyes, and 
acrape vell Is disagreeable and unhealthy. There is 
no “fashion” in the matter. Read New York Fashions 
of present Number. 





Miss F. 8. C.—Make your silk drese by the Worth 
Basque pattern sent you and illustrated in Bazar No, 
1, VoL IV. If you have not enough silk for ruffles, or 
should think them too dressy, use plain bias bands of 
silk. Make the empress cloth by the Vest-Casaque Suit 
pattern, omitting the over-skirt. Trim with velvet. 
Bonnets will be worn for dress; hats for negligee. 
Read reply above to “EA. M.” for hints about veils, 
bonnets, and collars. 

A Sunscrtuer.—We do not know the width of batiste 
cloth; but you will find all abont mourning materials 
and suits in the New York Fashions of the present 
‘Number. 

Forry.—Black lace with pleatings of white tulle will 
be handsome with your black silk for light mourning. 
You could drape a black lace shawl for an over-skirt, 
and put thread lace and passementerie on the corsage ; 
or else use black tulle for over-skirt, and put several 
narrow quillings of tulle on the waist. For further hints 
read New York Fashions of the present Number. 

M. L. E—For alpaca suits read New York Fashions, 
in another column. 

A. X. B.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
Number for hints about black silk suits. Bustles will 
cost all the way from $1 96 to $4, and can be purchased 
at the furnishing stores, 

A Svusecuisxe.—Your sample is epingeline, worth 
about $1 96 a yard. 

Dor.—For hints about making your alpaca suit read 
the New York Fashions of this paper. To make your 
garnet silk suitable for the street and house make a 
short skirt and trained over-skirt that may be looped 
in the street. A row of fringe and passementerie trims 
each skirt. Use the Worth Basque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

L. H. Y.—If your letters were received, replies have 
probably been embodied in answers to other corre- 
spondents. We must economize space. 

Western Sussoripee.—Passementerie and guipure 
lace will be the richest trimmings fer black grenadine. 
Bias bands of the grenadine with tiny silk folds be- 
neath each edge will also be worn, If you pleat grena- 
dine raffies, they may be straight and hemmed ; if they 
are bias, they should be bound with silk, made to over- 
lap in a group, and be headed by a pleated ruche of 
the material The flat bands will be most suitable for 
an elderly lady, the gayer trimmings mentioned for 
young ones, 

Cc. C. S—Your gray sample is very nice alpaca. 
The pattern of the polonaise suit will serve for you, 
‘as yon geem to prefer it. Bias bands of black corded 
ailk will make a stylish trimming. 

Suawmur.—Ladies commonly drop their last name 
entirely when they marry; thus Martha J. Brown be- 
comes Martha J. Smith; but some show their prefer- 
ence for their maiden name by retaining it, as in the 
Beecher family Mrs. Stowe, formerly Harriet Beecher, 
writes her name Harriet Beecher Stowe.—Black cash- 
mere suits will be worn very late in the spring. 

Farmer's Were —Belted sacques and ruffied skirts 
will be worn again in the summer. The Gored Wrap- 
per pattern, illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV., will 
bea pretty guide for ginghamsand calicoes. You will 
find suggestions for neat and inexpensive wrappers 
and house dresses in the New York Fashions of the 
paper containing the fllustration just mentioned. The 
paper has been sent you. 

Ditewma.—Silk of the quality of your sample would 
cost from $1 to $1 50 a yard. Those at 75 cents are of 
lighter quality, but will make up very neat dressea. 
The furnishing houses attend to the smallest order 
semt them. 

Mrs, R. C.—Black lower skirts are more stylish be- 
neath colored over dresses than black upper skirts over’ 
colored under-skirts; and, besides, moiré antique is no 
longer a fashionable fabric; so you had better use 
yours for a lower skirt, trimming with silk or velvet 


ruffles, 
—_ 


‘Wixcuester’s HrPoPuosPHItes OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption. —[ Com. ] 

















Coryira Warxt.—B 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the fement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


vented Copyini 
ap) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, uee 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
8t., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manafacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


R. H. Macy. 

The largest Fancy Dry-Goods House in New 
York. A full assortment of Laces, Embroider- 
ies, Ribbons, Housekeeping and House-furnish- 
ing Goods. A specialty in French and German 
Goods. Lubin's Extracts, Laceand Fancy Fans, 
&c., at popular prices. R. H. Macy, 

Fourteenth St. and Sixth Avenue. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidello, 1 Bar- 
biere, Sonnambnis, Martha, Trovatere. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond 8t., and W. A. 
IND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


ON TRIAL ‘To give readers a taste of 
e its quality, that first-class 
Ristortal $3 magazine, the P! ‘NOLOGICAL JOUR- 
‘AL, will be rent in clubs of twenty copies or more, 
half'a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents 
each ; Clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; a single copy, six 
months, $1, Sample copies Farx. No deviation. This 
offer good for three months. ress 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 














$9 BQ A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies, Don't fail to secnre Circular and 
Samples, free, Address 8, M. Srxmogz, Brattleboro, Vi. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO, 
665 & 567 Broadway, N.Y,, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham Watches, 


PROOF OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Looomorivs Dzrartuxnt, Wxatxxn Drviston, 
Rooustss. 

Gentlemen,—TI have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
heve the great majority of locomotive engineers have 
found, by experience, that Waltham Watches are the 
moet satisfactory of any for their uses. They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstanding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have never 
known one to wear out, they must be durable. I hope 
to see the time when railway companies generally will 
adopt your watches, and furnish them to engineers and 
conductors. In my opinion, it would greatly tend to 
promote regularity and safety. Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 
Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


far Send for Price-Liste. 


* Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1871, 


Conrents: 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Aurnor or 
“Tux Doves Cron,” “Tax Crrproeram,” &c. 

Cuarrer V. The inning of Blunders. 

Cuarrer VI. The ery Tria). 

Cuarresr VII. A Startling Revelation. 

Cuarrzs VIIL A Mad 5 

I..ustzations.—The Meeting. — ‘By Jove, I 
knew It !"_The Fiery Trial.—"' All gone; my Eye- 
brows, ard Mustache, and every Wisp of Hair from 
BE, Head."—“ Confound such a Man! I say.”"— 
“ Hawbury sank back in his seat, overwhelmed.” 
—‘‘Very well. Here it is.” 

PICTURES OF IRELAND. 

In.ustzations.—The Giant's Causeway.—Car- 
rick-a-Rede. — Walker's Piftar, Londonderry. — 
Dangan_ Castle.— Nelson Monument, Sackville 
Street, Dublin.—Monument to Daniel O'Connell. 
—The Jaunting-Car.—In the Gallery at the Thea- 
tre.— The Rist is Inside, pia Honor, sortin’ Let- 
thers."—Phoula-PHonca.—The Gap of Dunloe.— 
Ross Castle, Killarney. 

COTTAGE AND HALL. By Autor Cary. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Second Paper.) 

Iuiveraations.—Bay Bulsquine.—Month of the 

Miami River. — Arrow-Root. — Sisal Hemp. — An 















The Cracker. 


EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF CO- 
LUMBUS. (Second Paper.) 

WED IN THE MORNING— DEAD AT NIGHT. 
—(Conoltuied.) 

Ituvsrxation,—‘'Do you see it? The Amulet? 
There, there!" 

A DAY IN CASTLE GARDEN. 

Ti.ustnations,—" Das Muss der Palast sein.” — 
Registering Names.—Castle Garden; Exterior 
View from the Battery. — Railroad Office. —Ex- 
change Broker’s Oftice.—Interior of Castle Gar- 
den.—The Mecklenburger.— Reading Letters from 
Friends.—Meeting of Friende.—Immigrant Run- 
ner. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVI. Tas Seven Yuans' 
Wanr—(Continued.) 

In.custrarions.—Frederick the Great, set. 68.— 
‘The Winter Camp.—Sacking the Palace.—Plan of 
Battle of Liegnitz, August 16, 1760.—Plan of Bat- 
tle of Torgau, November 8, 1760. 

AN AFFAIR ON A TOMBSTONE. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. : 
WALLENSTEIN AND GUSTAVUS ADOLPHU! 
ANTEROS. By the Avrnor or “Gur LivinesTong,” 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. Ex- 
enact yRom tux AuTosiograPuy or TuURLow 
‘ED. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avtnon ov “Masrv’s 
Prooress,” “ AUNT akET's TROUBLE,” &c. 

SIX-AND-THIRTY. From tus Gzauan, sy C. C. 
Suaocxroxv. 

OUR HARBOR DEFENSES, 

FROM MY CHILDHOOD'S DAY. From tux Grr- 
man or Ruoxerr. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Magazne, One Copy for One Year. 
Werxty, One Copy for One Year. 
Bazan, One Copy for One Yea: 
Harper's Maoazive, Harper's WEEKLY, 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






A.™ STEWART & CO. 
in consequence of 
THE LARGELY INCREASED DEMAND, 
have been obliged to open 





IN THE CENTRE SECTION, 
Extending from Broadway to the Rotunda, 


in which will be exhibited 
every description of 
SILKS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING, _ 
FULL LINES OF MIKADO POPLINS, 
VELVETS AND VELVETEENS IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


This Department will be 
EXTENSIVELY SUPPLIED WITH THE 
CHOICEST SELECTIONS, 
and at 
EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


OUSEKEEPING, WHITE GOODS, &c. 
ARNOLD, CONSTAB: & CO, have opened 
Spring Importation of 4-4 Family Linens, Sheet- 
ing Linens, Pillow-Case Linens, Damavk Table-Cloths 
and Napkins, Linen Damasks, Hack and Damask Tow- 
els and Towelings, Fancy Check and Striped Nan- 
sooks, Tucked Muslin for Dresees and Skirts, English 
Pereales and Long Cloths, French Dress Mulls and 
Cambrics,Light ‘and Heavy lakes in FrencleNansonks, 
all the Popular Makes {n Shirtings and Sheetings, 
Muslins, White Goods, &c., &c. 
Also, Fine White Toilet Quilts, all sizes, new and 
beautiful designs, made expressly for us. 
Blankets, the balance of our stock, at a great reduc- 
tion, to close the season. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


ICH LACES. 
Adapted for Balle, Parties, 
Wedding Receptions, and Evening Costumes. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


are offering a fine collection of New Laces, just re- 
. ceived, consisting in part of 
Point and Point Applique Trougseanx. 
Point and Point Applique Shawls, Flounces, Hand- 
kerchiefs. a 
Barbes, Collars, Trimming Laces, &c. 
Rich Valenciennes and Point Duchess Flouncing 
Handkerchiefs, Sete, and Trimming Laces. 
Black, Chantilly, and Guipure Flonncings. 
Trimmings, Laces, Edgings, Incertings, Be &. 
The above will be sold at a great reduction on for- 
mer prices, offering unusual inducements to © ur- 
chasers. 


their 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 





FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


BEST 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Beslers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
SRA LAE TET 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
ST. JOSEPH anv DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Sr. Josern, Mo., January 2%, 1871. 


HE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 

February 16th, 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight 

Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joeeph and 

Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at the of- 

fice of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the 

City of New York, upon presentation and application 
on and after that date, free of Government Tax. 
THOS. E. TOOTLE, 

‘Treasurer. 


FLORENCE 


Have removed thelr NEW XKORK office to 


39 UNION SQ, BROADWAY. 


Agencies wanted where not already established, 
WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 
bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Cave. A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every ay. 
and gentleman. Needed by all. In elegant gilt case, nea! 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent ptepaid, carefully 
sacked, for only 26 cts. ; 6 for $1; 12 for: $3,by addressing 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinedale, N. 


ANVASSING AGENTS WANTED on a 
first-class monopoly : bells at once; gives xx- 
vipe satisfaction. Address 
MYERS MAN'F'G CO., 10¢ John St., N. XY 














Marcu 4, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durabili*y and perfection of 
action of these Pens are owiny tv u peculiar process of 
Carbonizing, and to the great care taken in their manu- 
JSacture by the most akilled and experienced workmen in 
Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than any thing hitherto invented. 
————— 


For gale by dealers generally. 

tw SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely in- 
Closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & (0., 
188 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE NEW WILSON 
—y Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 

ty and Beanty they stand 

warivalled ! For 811TcH- 

ing, Heong, TuckIxe, 

FELLinG, Quilting, Corp- 

ING, BrxpinG, Brarpina, 

GaTHenina, Gathering & 

sewing on gathers, they 

are unezcelled t 

For particulars address 

Wikon Sewing Machine Ce., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 

< 8r. Lovuia, Mo. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get np clubs. Our answer fs, 
send for Price-List, and 1 Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
suners and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CBT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes. 
which it is intended ehall appear freqnently in Har- 
ee "s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir axy 

tare, from 80 to 46 inches Lrst Measure, and are 
SAtted with the greatest accuracy, TK NAMRS AND DIKEO- 
TIONS POR PUTTING TOGKTUKE WKING PRINTED ON AGI 
SEPARATE PIEOR OF TIT TATTERN, 80 a3 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterus are now ready: 
Vol. LIT. 

WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT..... 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 


































PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... 84 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.......... 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING 2 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
WUE. ea cp crite cerseeesseees #49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... "8 
The Publishers will send elther Pattern by mal 
rs and 


Reand on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN' 
UST MEASU. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 


tn gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 5) city the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


leasure. Dealers supplied 





ROS 
POWDER - 
UNSW Nace Osta 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
TUE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CIILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Gtrcular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


— HORACE WATE 
A Great Offer.—¥° Rune ny 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mzt.opyons, an 
Oxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Qt XXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, YOR OASH, DURING THIG 
monTH, or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, Cuester 
County Mammotu Corn. and Axsixk Cloves. 
Sample packages sent free to all Farmers: algo a copy 
ofthe Aurrroan Srook Jourxat, by incloging rtamp to 

. N.P. BOYER & CO., Parkeaburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $80 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Mich, 




















LEA & PERRINS’ 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BX THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY [- 









@ Medical Gentleman 
at Hadras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lex & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 






opinion, the most 
oF ir wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Sapper 
‘Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zeat to 
Soups, Fioh, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &. 
The universal demand and excellence hus led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 80 South William Street, 


Special Age. ts for the United States. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Tho eubecriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent A, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as nts, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is pow 
eelling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his nts possess is that his books 
are all published by Mesera Harrer & Brorwens, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
then. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE §, M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 











CLOSET, 


Or Commode. WOODRUFF'S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to 811 00. Absolutely 
without odor. Indispensable to every family. 
A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.S. 
No. 40 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 





UFHAms DEPILATORY POWDER 
removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $125. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paro: i i 
atfecta n speedy cure,. ‘Price by mails nm oe 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 


Colors the eee ang hair a beautifal mi xok or 
BROWN. cont of only one reparation. 5 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM, ‘0. 721 Jayne Stree 

iladelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Suld by 
Druggists. 








Hoon Wonrn Ins Weiont da 
eye to 


VERY WOMAN:HER own PHYS 


Rice Shae he ae 
Pa Tre CASO Eat ut PH 


PSs es sayy gg s 


THE WORKING CLA88.—Weare Pow prepared, tofar 
nish all classes with constant em; t at home, the whole ot 
the time or for the moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either sex carn » to $5 per 
evoting their whole time 

y7a.and girls carn nearly 


e an jonal sum by 
That all who see this notice may send their » 
busin 











he 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
work om and a copy of The People's Literary Companion— 
eas Mn greet anew aren Pepa 
mn er, if you w en 
Tork sddseerte ©. APLEN CO, Augusta Mine” 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 Bar day, to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE, Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stiteh” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


IBLE |—I suffered with CATARRH 
HORR « thirty years, and was cured in 
six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt will be 
sent, posta free, to all afflicted. Address 

. J. 


Rev. ‘EAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


TO $12 PER DAY.—Extra inducements 

in cash and preminms to canvaseers for Our 

Magazine,® the best One Dollar Monthly in Amer- 
ica. Specimens, 10 cents; or three for 25 cents. 

W. R. MATTISON, Publisher, Newton, New Jersey. 


commence 













Giza) THEA-NECTAR 
Deane! 18 A PURE 
“sO BLACK TEA 
a ae 
Green: Tea Flavor. 
er ws) WARRANTED 





TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 

templating marriage: “Aasreen’ RC SHAW oT 
be ress: h 

7a Broadway, New York. 


FREE Rates Gi0u 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLIGUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Extractofaletter from | GF Sent by Hail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, Bub- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syrin, Jud: Egyph Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, facedonia, arthia, and 
Rome. By Grorcx Rawuinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1871, 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 





I. to XL: from June, 1860, to May, 1870. 8v0, 
Cloth, $300, * o 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 


Teachers and Bible-Classes. By ALuxrt BARNes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,” ‘Lectnres on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Tmpreasione ofa Traveler, By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 89. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Snpport 
aud Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
ror» Hoxwr, D.D. Printed from large type un toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
‘Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Auuort, Anthor of “Jeans of Nazareth,” 
se Testament Shadows," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rours, 
AM, formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. ay 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leoten Brant, Edited and adapted by Parxxe 
Giiimogze. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8, C. Asnorr, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Unt- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Mustrated Histories.) 


COMFORTS GRRMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Groror F. Comrout, A.M., 
Professor of Moderu Languages and Aathetics in 
Alleghany College, Meudville, Pa., and Author of 
“A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00, 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. I. Knatounut.-Hocessxy, 
MP, Mhustrated. 1imo, Cioth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pavu 
Do Cratiiu. With numerous Mlustrations. 12mo, 
€loth, $1 75. ae 


DU CHAILLUS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tus Gora Counrey.— Wit» Lirs.— 
Lost in tHE Jonote.—My Arinet Kingvom. 4 vole., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c, Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 

Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1658. With Portrait on 

Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 

, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons Breached it 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robe 
von, the Incnmbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion, With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 888 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $825, e 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (pasced July 18, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Dlctilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
90, 1868), and euch other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Honaox E. 
Daxesxr. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By Aurxarnsn 
Innes Snanp, Occasional Correspon lent of “The 
Pendens Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
85 cen! 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIGUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE, 
By Antuony Trousorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘He Knew He was Right,” &c. D- 
Instrated, 8vo, Paper, 50 centa. 











THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs De Mruuz, Author 
of ‘The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN, T. Anotravs Tsotvo0! 
“Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8yo, Paper, 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 


Author of 
cents. 


One Volume. By Antnony Trottorg, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” * Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right,” &&., 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLRS — GRAPES? By Mrs. Ervoarr, 
Author of “The Curate's Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 centa, 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of ‘Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Mlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 
nas poe 


No more delightful travels are printed in the Kn- 
gish language than appear perpetually in He e 

lagazine. ey are wit! ual interest and sat- 
eighiy, “Ika acientite paperd walle gutteatiy prey 
eighty. scientific pay wi cient 
found to demand the attention of the learne are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuee correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great Sestga of Harper's ‘a 
to give correct information and rationa] amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an {ntelligent 
reading family can less afford to be withont. Man: 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
sine pablished. There is not, confeseedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its acheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











FarPeR's;s WEEKLY. 


Pink. SO: 
Se 





The best publication of its class in America, and 20 
far ahead of all other weekly Journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between ft and any of their 
number, ‘Ite columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are prinud. * * * Ite illns- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being farnish- 
ea by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
ler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The epirited 
and tolling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in g0- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and agalnst pnblic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlais on ‘publle affairs are models ef discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting Inciples in 
an clewated tone and a chastened ii ary style 


terary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 





Free from all political and eectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleagure, and inetruction, it fe juet 
the agreeable, companionable, and {uteresting do- 
mestic pnper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—PAil- 


This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve popularity. It {8 really the only illnstrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Ite supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it aleo contains stories, poems, brilliant ee- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. Jhe pub- 
Nshers appear to have spared no labor of expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday 
ing Gasette, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Tlanvrn's Magazine, One Year. 
Haxren’s Werkiy, One Yenr. 
Harveu's Bazan, One Year. 





Harran's Magazine, Hanven's Weexry, and Hanrrn's 
Bazan, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Eeztra Copy of either the Magazine, WKEKLY, oF 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsoninegs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, ieithout extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazinx 24 cents a venr, for the Wrekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yenrly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Bominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
%M cents additional for the MaGgaziny, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postave. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June aud December ofeach year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
eubecriber wishes to begin with the tiret Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent. 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
underetood that the subecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Buotneas is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or etulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trnus ror Apventising In Harper's Periontoars. 
Harper's Mapazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $3 00 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Barar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. s098;.0 ies 
ho in oUF new business mace ftom BO tO 


5% ir day in their own localities. Full jcu- 
BE er dey i tt oma locales, Heligarce 


d of id address 

sconce.” Guonan BHiuson & Gow Bortand, Malne: 
GENTS WANTED—($225 4 MoxtH) by 
NITTING MA- 


the AMERICAN 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


D. WILSON & CO., 827 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
enish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 





















FACETIA. ' 

A-Goon Cuanaotes.—We know a fellow who is so 
excessively hospitable that he will even entertain 
doubts, and has frequently harbored malice. As for 
his friends, he is always ready to ‘‘ take them in.” 


——— 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Who invented plum-pudding? And what did he 
do with it after he invented it? 

9% Who were the Gracchi? And did their mgther 
know when they happened to be out? 

8 Why, except for profit, do so-called Christian 
butchers raise the price of Christmas beef ? 

«@ Do you know the question whereof this is the an- 
swer: Because one is a mistletoe, and the other is a 

ison relates that next morning hi ted of 

5 at next morning he repen 
that last cigar he smoked. Of who, is this related, 
and where is the record writ? 

6. An ounce of ozone is as heavy as a feather-weight 
of oxys Describe the process of determining ( 
interesting fact. 

7. Was it Junius or Julius Cesar who said that En- 
gland’s best bulwarks were her wooden heads? 

8 Can a bill at sight be legally made payable at a 
Blind Asrlum? 

9. In what year were the Greck Calends established ? 
How many were there, and what was their relation to 
the Three Calendars in the “ Arabian Nights ?” 

10. Why does a cook, when she wants to broil 2 chop, 
make up such a fire as is enough to broil an elephant + 

11, State, from history, your reasons for jleving 
that Alfred the Great was fn reality a dwarf? 

———.__ 
“Fanoy Wonx”—Imaginative poetry. 
Wh: 
1y should you never carry a portable inkstand 7— ‘ 
ase you will find it an in! -convenlence. Ni 


HA 
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—>—. ‘ 
Ur rm tux Worty—Walking on stilts, EFFECT OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
eee InpiGNaNT Motuer. ‘Cum in out of dat Mud right straight *  Fust ting you'll know you'll be took for 
Trish Chil’en !” 


A Deap Rrokoxrnc—Bad debta. 





— 


\For@ale|, 





ROMANCE! . 


Youne Lapy. “Oh, what a dear little Fellow! But what Medal is that upon his Neck?” 
Doc-Deater. “ Badge of Honor, Miss! Saved Four Men from bein’ Drownded !"" 


KNOTTY QUESTIONS 
FOR NATURALISTS, 


Is a sole’s female com- 
panion a feme sole, or only 
a loose fish? 

Is not a t’s native 
tongue a Polly-glot? 

Is a bete noir eatable, like 
whitebait ? 

Are book-wormsthesame 
as leaf-insects? 

Does the tapir consume 
its own oil, is it Hable 
to spontaneous combus- 
tion 

Do the cows in Holland 
understand low Dutch? 

Does it “settle” a duck’s 
dillto cutitoff? Ifso,can 
you give the recelpt? 

Are horses in a stable lla- 
ble to stamp duty 7 

What becomes of all the 
crows which the cocks give 
every day? 

Is cream-lald paper pro- 
dacible by Cows: or . Ie 

lac ¢ eggs, out o! 
Fowl pickin; $, 


es 
Could a tho) MT 
atcricket if it had the wind 
to do 80? 
Is the beard of an oyster 
Mable to turn gray? 


———— 
Tux Foror or Hanrr.— 
Our coachman, when he 
waits at table, always com- 
mits the same fault—he 
whips away the plates too 
soon. ‘ : 








A TaovuLEeoxe ANtAGo- 
mst.—The most difficult 
tosk of the whole war must 


have been silencing Fort 
loisy.. ° 


Hor axn Coun.— Quite 
correct, my dear; the na- 
tives of Africa do not re- 
quire clothes to keep them 
warm, becamse they are 
Hottentote, don't you see? 

















































































































Naturat, Seixorion.—Here’s an interesting bit for Dr. Darwin. 
A country journal states that in its vicinity fashionable young men 
have taken to wearing ear-rings! And why not? We have no 
doubt these young persone felt that nature had not endowed them 
with suca an extent of ear to no purpose, 


—e— 
A Curar Fis Dixxzn—Go on the ice, and you can have a good 
skate for nothing. ° ‘ : 


What man ie most looked up to ?—The man in the moon. 
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“WATER-PIPES.” 
PATERFANILIAS’S BONG OF THE FRO6T. 
Amm— Cherry Ripe.” 

“ Water-pii water-pi pes,” : 
Been and Dusted” low aedliieh., 7 

If I aak the house-maid, “Where 7” 


She will answer, “Here and there— 
Here and there and every where.” 


Whence they come, and where t! 
Is just the thing I want to tnow?, = 
But I don't, and that fe why 

‘“Plamber! Plumber !” is the cry. 
Plumber! Plamber! left and rights 
Plumber! Plumber! day and night. 


Why are you and I such fools 
As submit to builders’ roles? 
You and J, my friend, and all— Z 
High and jow, and great and small 
One thing Builder understands— 
How to play in Plumber's bands; 2. 
an for one thing Ballder cares 

‘o lenve openings for “repairs ;' 
Bo loose tiles and ve 
Drains that finish in “dead ends,” 
Tanks and bollers safe to leak, 
Chimneys warranted to reek; 
Doors and windows placed with craft, 
Still to catch you in a draught; 
Green wood panels in the doors, 
Warping new deal in the floors; 
Pipes that run. just where they shonldn't, 
And burst each frost. Oh, if they wouldn't! 


eget 
Peorstata@tsu Exrraonprvany—Several plays are 


now having a long “run.” 


— 

Aw Ecuirsg or tux Son—Cat off without a penny. 
—_— 

“Comrany Dzitt”—Instructing the servants before 


your party. 


“NartowA1. Derewsre"—The sea and—its sickness 
Qursriow sue Hosrrrantry—Bntertaining an idea 
Canv-Partins—Newly married couples, 

Bats or tu£ Szason—Snow-balls, 

Saconantne Matrer—Love. 

Srasonance, Veny.—What ie the difference between 


eau-de-vie and cold weather ?—One tips the nose, and 
the other nips the toes? i 





“STILL URGED HE ON HIS WILD CAREER.” 


“For Goodness sake, Alexander, don’t go on so Dreadful Impetuous, or you'll Pull me off my Legs!" 
. 





Coolies are a diffcrent sort DEDICATED TO ALL YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. © 


of ple altogether. So 
are the 


people of Chili.” : Cook. “ Which I’m come to give Warnin’, Mum |" 


Wivow’s Mirz—A wid- 
ow, being cautioned by her 
minister about flirting, said 
that she knew it was wrong 
for unmarried ladies to flirt, 
but the Bible was her an 





folly at last accounts, her 
astor acknowledging that 
‘widow's mite.” 
—o-—— 
When is soup likely to 
run out of the sauce-pan 7— 
When there is a leek in it. 


—.—_. 

Why is a whale like a wa- 
ter-lily 9—Because it comes 
to the surface to blow. 





erga 

Why does walking on the 
cliffe make you feel sleepy? 
—Because you see so many 
yawning chasms, 


Th L of the iod fi 
e girl of the is 
est ot being prac- 
tical, And yet a glance at 
her chignon proves how 
fond she is of building cas- 
tles in the hair! 
—>—__ 

An author, ridiculing the 

idea of ghosts, asks how a 


with a skeleton-key. 


—_—__ 
What is the difference be- 
tween a patriot and a a pol 
ticlan?—The politician 
bleeds his country, and the 
triot bleeds for his coun- 
ry. ° 
Far Arant.—A criticeald 
of a lecturer that his words 
were as far apart as the sta- 
tions on the Pacific Rail- 
way. 
—_—_>—- 
Hay axp Dace all ef- 
forts to inake hay 
light have failed. bat fs 
discovered that wild oats 
can be sown under its cheer- 
ful rays. 





Vou. IV.—No. 10.] 


Silk Ball Dress with Tulle Trimming. 

‘Tus dress, with low-necked 
made of pink silk, and trimmed with puffs and 
ruffles of white tulle, The ruffles are bound 
two-fifths of an inch wide with pink satin, and 
between the puffs are set bows and bands of pink 
satin ribbon. Cut the waist from the pattern 
of the Low-necked Basque-Waist, [arper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. [V., No. 8, Supplement, Figs. 78-8! ; 
but at the middle of the back cut a slit extend- 
ing from the bottom of the basque to the end of 
the waist. Trim the bottom of the waist and 
the edges of the slit with a puffing of tulle four- 
fifths of an inch wide, the under edge of which 
is trimmed with a ruffle an inch and a fifth wide, 
and the upper edge with a ruffle four-fifths of an 
inch wide. The bertha is trimmed, as shown 
by the illustration, with puffings of tulle and 
silk, and the sleeves ure made in the same man- 
ner. At the back the train is slit eight inches at 
the bottom, and the under corners are rounded. 
Trim the bottom of the skirt with a raffle five 
inches wide, above this sew on a puffing an inch 
and a quarter wide, and above this a ruffle an 
inch and a quarter wide, which must face the 
waist, This trimming is continued up the mid- 





ue-waist, is | 
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| dle of the back of the skirt, but becomes nar- 
rower toward the top. Besides this sew on a 
puffing between the two wide rutHes up the back 
of the skirt. Trim the front of the skirt with 
puffings and ruffles, as shown by the illustration. 
Between the puffings of the front set bands and 
bows of pink satin ribbon. At the back of the 
skirt are similar bows, Roses in the hair. 


Satin and Gauze Ball Dress. 

‘Tis dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
basque-waist. ‘The trained skirt is made of light 
blue satin, and the tunic of blue silk gauze. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle 
of the material five inches and a half wide, and 
a similar ruffle an inch and a quarter wide, 
which must face the neck. The seam made by 
sewing on these rafHes is covered with a fold of 
blue satin, ‘The basque is made of gauze, and 
trimmed in the same manner as the over-skirt, 
but the wide ruffle is sloped off toward the front 
corners. In making the skirt and over-skirt, 
slope the front and side breadths, and cut the 
back breadths straight. ‘The over-skirt is draped 
at the sides, and four yards wide at the bottom ; 
| it is twenty-one inches and a half long in front, 
1 aud forty-one inches at the back. For the 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


basque cut from Fig. 22, Supplement, two pieces, 
and from Fig. 23 one piece. Join these parts 
according to the corresponding figures, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. Gather the upper 
edge of the back of the basque from the middle 
to : on each side until it is five inches and three- 
quarters wide there, then gather the fronts slight- 
ly from 43 to +, and sew the basque between a 
blue satin belt. Drape the basque at the sides, 
bringing X on @. ‘The waist is closed in front 
by means of satin buttons, and the neck is 
trimmed with a satin fold and gauze ruffle; a 
similar ruffle trims the bottom of the short puffed 
sleeves. Cord the bottom of the waist. Ar- 
range the hair in curls, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





CHASING A MOTH. 
By ALICE CARY. 

Parnt you my Margery? Paint my maid Margery! 

The task being done, were done vainly; 
‘Through love-mists I saw her, and how should I draw 

her < 

For eyes that see only too plainly! 
I must? Then your fancy must help: do you sce 
A litde low house and a sycamore-tree? 








a 


rein 


Sux Bart Dress with Tutte Trpaune. 




















Satin anp Gauze Bart Dress, 


SINGLE OOPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





And sioping away through the shimmer of heat 
‘Twixt the house and the sea, as if never to stop, 
Ths pale yellow waves of a field of ripe wheat, 
With lilies and pinks swimming over the top? 
The scene is before you. The house, yon divine, 
Ie Margery’s mother's; the wheat-field is mine. 


Fair baby Margery! dear haby Margery! 
How oft I went out of my way just to see 
The good mother sitting, with sewing or knitting, 
And rocking her cradle beneath the white tree! 
And when she could toddle and reach to my hand, 
1 led her about with me over the land. 


The mother was widowed, and poor as could be; 
And when the child's birthday afforded excuse, 

I turned what had else been an alms, as you see, 
Into gifts; and the care that blent beauty with use 

Stretched them over bare want for a year, like a screen, 

And so little Margery grew to fourteen. 


Poor iite Margery! proud little Margery! 
“My thanks, Sir,” she sald, ‘should be double; 
With pleasures to cover your charities over 
Were surely a twice-taken trouble!” 
“Tis I, not my poor, homely gift you disdain,” 
I replied; so we parted in coldness and pain. 


I lived after that as a stranger to her; 

And next year, the wheat being come to its best, 
I heard, at my reaping, a flutter and stir, 

As if I had frightened a bird from her net; 


my 





For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 22 and 38.) 
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Looked up and saw, flying along my gold swath, 
The little maid Margery chasing a moth! 


Quick-witted Margery! light-footed Margery! 
Skimming from hillock to hollow; 

Her locks, long and brown, lifting up, letting down, 
Like the darkly bright wings of the swallow: 

My hand lost its cunning, my sheaf fell apart, 

And I from that moment but saw with my heart! 


Her coarse freck was flaxen white mingled with fawn; 
Its like you may see, if you list, 
‘Whenever the bright-colored shuttle of dawn 
Is thrown through the silvery mist; 
Her shoes were atubbed out, and her bare little toes, 
As they stood in the gap, were as red as a rose, 


Willfal maid Margery! wayward maid Margery! 
Like buds in a moment disparted, 

The little pink streaks widened out in her cheeks, 
So proud was her pride, so high-hearted : 

‘The princess of rustica, tall, slender, and sweet— 

A starry-eyed cardinal set in the wheat. 


The wind murmured tender consent in the leaves, 
The twilight ita shelter outspread ; 
“Will you bide, dearest Margy, among my ripe 
sheaves? 
I have something to tell you,” I said. 
She brushed the brown tresses away from her eyes, 
And looked down upon me in royal surprise. 


One moment, high-hearted and proud as we parted, 
She stood ; I as witless to move her 

As though she were grand lady-queen of the land, 
And I her poor page, not her lover! 

“T wait, Sir!” “‘Nay, Margy, I'll keep to my swath.” 

‘Then, laughing ont lightly, she sped for her moth. 


By what little chances of pleasure or pain 
Our life-wheels are shoved in eome track 
So narrow and deep that onr efforts are vain, 
‘Tug we never #0 hard, to turn back! 
And just for the wing of a moth, or for sake 
Of a moment's brief pride, hearts are suffered to break. 
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QQ Our next Number will contain a Cut 
Paper Pattern of a Water-proof Cloak, with many 
other useful and ornamental articles and beautiful 
engravings. 

Ym We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 158 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

WO Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variely of patterns and illustrations 
of Street, House, and Evening Dresses for Young 
and Old Ladies ; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits ; Talmas, 

Trained Under-Skirts, Paniers ; Over-Shoes and 
Slippers; New Styles for arranging the Hair ; 
Cigar-Holders, Bottle Mats, Tidies, Worsted-work 
Patterns, Netted Guipure Embroidery, etc., etc. 





SOME SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


HERE are some social customs said to be 
in force at our national capital, which are 
singular, to say the least, and which we should 
imagine could hardly obtain any where else on 
earth. Not to speak of the young lady reported 
tobea belle there, and to come down to breakfast 
at the hotel in her own dark hair, and to go out in 
the evening in a more becoming and gold-col- 
ored wig; nor of the young gentleman whose 
previous wives have an inconvenient habit of 
turning up just as he celebrates fresh nuptials, 
but whom society seems to receive as if nothing 
had happened —not to speak of these or of kin- 
dred trifling circamstances, we must declare 
ourselves to be more particularly amused and 
amazed at the system of visiting, which corre- 
spondents tell us pertains to the capital as much 
as its climate, and for which its tremendous 
avenues might seem to have been particularly 
designed. 

This system of visiting consists chiefly in the 
necessity of calling upon the ladies at the head 
of the households of those in authority in the 
place, or else of remaining out of “society,” 
and in the obligation which these ladies feel of 
returning every one of the calls, not only by 
cards, but in person, and of inviting every caller 
to one or more of the grand evening receptions 
of the winter. The domestic lives which these 
ladies of high station lead must remain matters 
of conjecture; for when one has an imperative 
reception to attend every evening, and, without 
exaggeration, a thousand calls to make once or 
twice in a season, there is nothing to do but to 
live a martyr in one's carriage from noon till 
night. Indeed, their lives are not objects of 
envy. At nine in themorning people on business 
beginning to occupy their husbands’ attention; 
at ten, if they are Congressmen, the husbands 
going to their committees; at twelve Congress 
meeting, and at five adjourning; while if, after 
that, some important political dinner, at which 
the affairs of the nation are to be settled, does 
not take them to itself till nearly midnight, then 
constituents, schemers, and lobbyists doing so. 
But the expectation of all this must most prob- 
ably have been learned before entering upon the 
life; and it is the “calling,” that seemed such 
an airy plaything when they first took it in hand, 
that presently they find weighing them down be- 
neath the weight of the social world, and which 
is, indeed, the sheerest waste of time that ever 
was invented; for, of course, the visit is brief, 
the faces are unknown, the conversation is void, 
and the only satisfactory result of the whole 
thing ia the checking off of the* name in the 
visiting-book as done with. 


Of course such a state of things must create 
unusual incidents, especially among the foreign- 
ers of the various embassies; and many a cir- 
cumstance consequent on this mania for calling 
is said to ring on the laughter of the capital. 
When, last winter, at an evening party, a for- 
eign lady found Herself engaged in a fisticuff 
affair with another person, she was informed 
that it was in consequence of her familiarity 
with the canaille; in spite of which assurance 
and belief, other strangers, wishing perhaps to 
conform to the custom of their place of resi- 
dence, followed her example, and threw open 
their houses on specified days. An enthusiastic 
reporter had already kindled the public imagin- 
ation concerning the beauty of one of these 1la- 
dies; and those who did not see her leaving her 
opera-box, and wrapping her ermine-trimmed 
velvets around her, her yellow hair bare, her 
proud and rosy face smiling gently over the 
audience, behind which she passed, her large 
figure, her noble stature making her seem 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,” 


were determined to see her at her own house, 
where every week they have flocked, unable to 
say much to her in English, unable to say any 
thing at all in French—destroying a vase, or a 
statuette, or an album, or a photograph, as it 
might be, but always staring with all their eyes ; 
and one day finishing up their enormities with 
@ procession of deaf-mutes from an asylum, 
which filed in and gazed at the show, and filed 
out again, well pleased with the results of the 
indecorum. 

But perhaps the -greatest nuisance of the 
whole calling business, and one unquestionably 
peculiar to the place, is that of a certain sort of 
reporter. He enters a lady’s house on her ap- 
pointed afternoon, deliberately empties the card- 
basket in the hall, and takes a list of the names, 
and sits down in a corner and scribbles off his 
whole story without the least ado. Or, if the 
sex be other, she stands behind the throne, note- 
book in hand, and jots down the minatie of the 
scene, and tells all the universe that cares to 
know the condition of the guests’ lace, let us 
say—whether it is real, or the purling is sewed 
on—the last act of the individual being un ac- 


count of the supposed female correspondents of . 


the place, in which things were told about one 
lady that she has thonght best to deny under 
her own signature; half a dozen totally false 
statements were made abont another; a robust 
family of boys was erroneously given to a third ; 
and such liberality of assertion was lavished 
upon the rest as seriously to alarm both them 
and their publishers, On the whole, then, in 
view of such facts and their inferences, we 
think that, in spite of all the allurements and 
splendors of the days and nights there, until 
the calling and the reporting of the social life 
of the capital are either abolished or reformed, 
we prefer our more quiet residence as it is. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
° Of Parlor Magic. 
Y DEAR HELEN, —In any long journey 
the question of amusement becomes very 
important. ‘The travelers ask themselves with 
interest how they are to entertain themselves, 
and the most universal resource is story-telling. 
There were the travelers, as we may call them, 
in Boccaccio’s garden at Fiesole who wished to 
push far beyond any remembrance of the pest- 
ilence and death to which they were exposed in 
Florence, and they beguiled the threatening 
hours with the gay tales which are oftener men- 
tioned than read. And there were the Pil- 
grims journeying to Canterbury, who set forth 
from the Tabard Ina at Southwark, and who 
upon their way told the stories which Chaucer 
has repeated, and which often show that the 
echoes of those garden tales of Boccaccio had 
floated over the sea to England. Then, more 
recently, there was the party met at the Way- 
side Inn, the homely resort of lucky travelers, 
whose tales Longfellow has commemorated in 
memorable music. It is evident that story-tell- 
ing is the kindly magic with which travelers 
throw a glamour upon their journey, which steals 
away the sense of weary hours. And in our 
longer travel, dear Helen, what magic have we 
for consolation ? 

On the evening of St. Valentine’s Day I went 
to a children’s-party at my niece’s. It was, in 
truth, a child’s party—not an assembly of young 
people dressed with a criminal extravagance, 
each one of whom seems to gay, with the absurd 
costliness of her dress, ‘‘See what a very fool- 
ish woman my mother is, who knows no better 
than to array me as if I were a ridiculous old 
woman devoted to dress, instead of a little girl!” 
No; it was not one of those melancholy assem- 
blies, at which Mrs, Jones tries to extinguish 
Mrs, Smith by the richness of her child's tei- 
lette, and where Mrs. Jenkins is consumed with 
chagrin if she sees Mrs. Thompson’s daughter 
more superbly dressed than herown. It wasa 
children's party, where the young people were 
all neatly and prettily dressed; for I don’t mean, 
Helen, that they should be clad in crash, nor ia 
dull gingham gowns. I would have them bright- 
ly and freshly dressed—no one s0 poorly as to be 
conscious of disparity, no one so expensively as 


to feel a mean superiority. They were romp- 
ing and rollicking when I went in. They were 
spinning the platter and driving stage-coach ; 
they were feeding the chickens, and there was 
a main of fighting cocks amidst tumultuous 
laughter; they were kneeling to the wittiest, 
and bowing to the prettiest, and kissing the one 
they loved best; they were hunting the slipper, 
and chasing the fox; and the toddlers were 
opening the gates as high as the sky to let King 
George and his troops pass by. 

It was the gayest scene—a second Christ- 
mas-eve; and when the rompers were a little 
tired, Uncle Hokey, who is the idol of all chil- 
dren, the very Lord of Misrule, exclaimed, 
“* And now for some parlor magic.” The little 
folks all sat down on the chairs, on the sofas, 
and upon the floor; and Uncle Hokey, with a 
very solemn face, went behind a table, and sent 
for tumblers and spoons and other things which 
he did not mention aloud; and then, with a 
great deal of hocus-pocus and presto! change! 
and mysterious mumblings and mutterings, he 
proceeded to do the most wonderful things. He 
showed a shilling—which I suppose Uncle Ho- 
key had saved in an old stocking for this very 
purpose, for I don’t know any one else who has 
shilling pieces—and he slipped it up his sleeve, 
then bade every body look up and see it fall 
through the ceiling; and clink! it came from 
somewhere, rattling into a basin upon the table, 
Then he put something into a box, and shut- 
ting the box he blew upon it, and opening it 
the thing was gone! Or he laid a marble upon 
the table, then placed his hat over it, spoke 
some mysterious words, lifted the hat, but no- 
thing was there! Then he asked young Mas- 
ter Callipee to step forward, and put his hand 
in his pocket, and pull out what he found there, 
and show it to the ladies and gentlemen. Upon 
which Master Callipee obeyed; and Jo! there 
was the missing marble. 

Perhaps, my dear Helen, you have seen per- 
formances like these of parlor magic; and per- 
haps as you looked at them you thought, as I 
did, that it was a very pretty way of amusing 
our young fellow-travelers. It was their Boc- 
caccio garden of delight, their ‘Canterbury 
Tales,” their “Tales of the Wayside Inn.” It 
was a very pretty entertainment for our dear 
little people, you thought; but I wonder if it 
occurred to you that there was another kind of 
parlor magic which was no less delightful to us 
older people. Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that parlor magic is the surest spell of enjoy- 
ment that we travelers can throw over our great 
journey. It is not exactly by slipping shillings 
up our sleeves, and then watching to see them 
drop through the ceiling, nor by taking unex- 
pected marbles from our pockets, nor by those 
extraordinary hat transformations that we are 
likely to be beguiled. But there is a magic of 
the parlor which makes the long journey a long 
delight—a magic which can not be bought, 
which can not, indeed, always be learned, and 
which comes most bounteously and beautifully 
by nature. Yet I think all of us travelers have 
a share of it for our outfit, and it is for us to 
determine whether to make much of it or little. 

Thus, if I should go to the Giraffes—where, 
of course, I am never invited—I am sure that 
I should find all the luxury that money can 
buy. I should see a tesselated marble pave- 
ment in the hall, and a marvelous staircase. 
Ishould remark curtains, and ormolu tables, and 
superb cabinets, and soft, luxurious carpets, and 
pictures in costly frames. Mrs. Giraffe and her 
daughters would be dazzlingly arrayed. The 
mother, indeed, would probably seem to me a 
corruscation of jewels; and when she should 
please to say, ‘‘Mr. Bachelor, come in and 
take a cup of tea,” it would be with such an 
air that I should feel the only proper acknowl- 
edgment would be to throw myself prostrate 
upon the floor, and crawl, as the loyal Siamese 
do before their ineffable sovereign; and when 
this shining and condescending lady preceded 
me into the dining-room, devastating grammar 
and laying waste our native language as she 
went, I should be wondering why so magnifi- 
cent a lady did not have the tea brought to her 
in the drawing-room, instead of going to it in 
the dining-room. 

Upon the table I should see the most costly 
tea equipage, and we should all sip in the 
stateliest way the very washiest of tea. In- 
deed, my dear Helen, every thing would be 
very splendid and very stiff and utterly unen- 
joyable, and I know how glad I should be when 
I could escape; for I should feel as if I had 
been pat upon my good behavior in a cabinet 
wareroom and a silversmith’s and an upholster- 
er’s. It would be a home bonght at a shop at 
so much a yard and so much a pound. It 
would be a home without any homelikeness ; 
and Mrs. Giraffe and the Misses Giraffe would 
seem to me to have no more to do with it than 
with ready-furnished apartments at a fine hotel. 
As I stood in her magnificent drawing-room I 
should be very sure that this was a lady who 
had not the parlor magic which could alone 
turn it all into a pretty and pleasant home. 

Or we might go into a very different house 
from that of the Giraffes—little Mrs, Alfred 
Angle’s, for instance, They are not fashion- 
able and splendid people. They do not drive a 
clarence nor have ormolu cabinets. Alfred is 
a fine young fellow, living upon a comfortable 


salary, and Mrs. Alfred is a loving spouse, and 
they do not sigh, as some people do, that they 
are not Giraffes. Bat when you are in their 
house you can not help feeling that something 
is wanting. There is the usual furniture, and 
it is of the usual pattern, and that is all. If 
there is a table, it is not a pretty table. If you 
ask for a glass of water, it is poured out of an 
ugly pitcher into a clumsy glass. The carpet 
is of an unhandsome pattern, and it is out of 
keeping with the curtains, ‘The curtains cost 
8 great deal of money, but they have # very 
common look. You are asked to stop to tea, 
and it is served in a graceless tea-pot covered 
with a mean figure, and the forms of the sngar- 
bowl and cream-pitcher are painful to contem- 
plate. I have heard of tea served at the An- 
gles’ in an ugly brown-ware pot, with a large, 
plain, white china sugar-bowl, and a gold and 
yellow pitcher for hot water, and a plated cream- 
pitcher. ‘There is nothing cozy or comfortable 
in the aspect of the rooms; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred are very hearty and pleasant people, and 
they are not niggardly, and cheerfully pay for 
what they want. Still little Mrs. Angle has not 
the parlor magic which would instinctively fill 
her rooms with graceful and lovely forms. 

Now my little friend Clover Harcbell, who 
lives very near the Angles, is the deftest of 
parlor magicians. Her skill is as exquisite as 
Uncle Hokey's, but shows itself in a very differ- 
ent way. Clover and her husband have not 
more money to spend than Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Angle, bat it is astonishing how much more this 
necromancer gets out of it. It really seems as 
if her gold must be more golden than that of 
any one else: and it is certainly wonderful, if 
there are only one hundred cents in her dollar. 
Isee a great many of my young friends who 
wish to be economical, and who, indeed, must 
be; and they pass the whole day in buying iittle 
objects of various kinds to furnish their houses, 
and it is deplorable to see the result ; to behold 
the ugliness and clumsiness and tastelessness 
and tawdriness in which they patiently and with 
the best purpose invest their money. But 
Clover has the magical touch that selects the 
very prettiest and quaintest and most tasteful of 
objects. The dress she buys costs no more than 
that of a dozen of her friends, and not a quarter 
as much as yours would, I suppose, my dear 
Helen ; but no dress could be so exactly and ex- 
quisitely fit fur her. She makes a bonnet, and 
trims it so that nobody looks so lovely and comme 
il faut; but it costs very little. The shades 
of her ribbons are always exquisite ; her collars 
and trimmings are always choice; my young 
friends of the better sex whisper to me private- 
ly that there is no waste, no dross, as it were, 
in her wardrobe or in the appointments of her 
house. She is not extravagant. Indeed, Hare- 
bell himself has but a moderate salary ; but her 
delicate magic mukes every thing tell. 

If you are fortunate enough to take tea with 
her, you see in that pretty room, where there is 
no extravagance, but infinite taste, which is not 
like a goldsmith’s or cabinet-maker's shop aay 
more than the most airy filigree of Genoa is 
like the coarsest gold ore—in that pleasant room 
you see the quaintest tea-service, as dainty as 
if Benvenuto had wrought it for a princess, yet 
not half so costly as that imposing array of the 
Giraffes. There are harmony and taste and 
grace every where, which are the sure sign of 
that parlor magic which transforms the simplest 
and plainest home into a kind of fairy bower. 
Of course, my dear Helen, love is the chief ele- 
ment in the happy household ; but love loves a 
tasteful and beautiful expression. Because 
Harry loves you, and you are sure of it, and be- 
cause you do not fear that any change of for- 
tune or adverse fate would chill that love, is it 
desirable for you to be careless, or even dowdy ? 

I am bat an observer of these nuptial bowers 
into which my young fellow-travelers withdraw, 
my dear Helen, but I am not so old that I do 
not recall in my own experience the feeling 
from which the happiness of those nests springs ; 
and I am sure that the rose-bud which Romeo 
carries to his Juliet adds a charm to their love ; 
and so I know that the parlor magic which 
touches all the objects and details of their 
household with grace and beauty deepens the 
happiness of their lives. Uncle Hokey was 
the parlor magician of sixpences and hats and 
marbles. The most common, the most trivial 
thing became wonderful under that glamour. 
The children sat and smiled, eagerly attentive 
and delighted. But that finer magic, which 
deals with the trivialities of another kind, and 
makes them charming, is one of the happiest 
gifts that I could wish any of my fellow-travelers; 
and therefore, my dear Helen, I wish it, with all 
my heart, for you. 

Yoar friend, 
An Otp Bacueror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 

MONG suit materials shown for spring is 8 
wiry cotton and wool mixture called En- 
glish mohair. It is in all the gray, brown, and 
écru shades, with old-fashioned lilac, spring green, 
clear, light blue, and bright rose-color. The 
goods is 2 eolid color, with an embossed rtrine 
of white near each selvedge, and in some cases & 
sort of crimped fringe, showing white, is made 
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by cutting off the selvedge. These are to be 
made up «fter the fashion of the shawl suits that 
had a biief reign last year, and will furnish their 
own trimming. Some of the gray and brown 
patterns have gold-colored borders, while others 
have the gay Koman stripe. . ‘hey sell for 60 
cents a yard. 

Next there are the grisaille serges, wool with 
silk face, in all the grisaille shades that can be 
formed by alternate bius twills of white and black. 
These clean-looking grays are especially adapted 
for spring. Besides these, all the stylish brown 
shades—cigar, chocolate, and nut brown—are 
shown in similar diagonal goods. ‘Three-fourths 
of a vard wide, the price is $1 a yard. 

Japanese silk of wiry linen and silk is shown 
in a variety of styles. ‘The lowest priced are solid 
grounds, in the usual gray and brown shades, for 
75 centsa yard. Dyed colors in écru and green 
are $1. Another style, imitating the real silks 
worn in summer, has white ground with double 
stripe of high color. ‘The-e are suitable for home 
dresses and children’s suits, are twenty inches 
wide, and $1 25 a yard. Pin-bead checks of 
every color with white are $1. Larger shep- 
herd’s check, in black and white blocks, the bro- 
ken plaids, and mixed gray or brown Chines, are 
$110. ‘Ihe cool and serviceable pongees of last 
year are brought out again without any change 
in appearance, ‘They cost from $1 to $l 50 a 

ard, 

" Pattern dres¢es for the house are shown in 
empress cloth of light quality and color suitable 
for spring. Two shades of color are in each 
suit. For instance, all of the dress skirt visible 
is covered with three scant fluunces of chocolate 
brown, while the long over dress is of darker 
nut brown. Sometimes a flounce in g:y cash- 
mere color and design is placed between the 
flounces on the skirt, and a cashmere border 
trims the polonaise. ‘The dress pattern is $12. 
Morning robes of real cashmere are solid grounds 
with a flounce in India cashmere designs, and 
trimming for the neck and sleeves. Others have 
a louse jacket, and half. flowing sleeves with bright 
border. Pricesrange from $14 to $16. 

One of the handsomest fabrics noted for suits 
is ottoman velours, in many light and stylish 
colors, for warmer weather. This velonrs, though 
not of heavy quality, has thick ottoman cords or 
Teps crossing it, and is as glossy and well finish- 
ed as Irish poplin. It is not reversible. ‘The 
stylish shades are granite, écru, pale ashes of 
rose, chocolate, golden and cigar brown, and the 
green-tinged gray called absinthe: $1 50 a yard 
is the price, and three-quarters of a yard the 
width. French poplins are shown in all the 
shades just mentioned for $1 50. Pym’s best 
Irish poplin is $2 25. 

PASSEMENTERIE. 


In the way of trimming there are new designs 
in passementeric, combining elaborate patterns 
of gimp with fringe. ‘Ihe gimp is wrought to 
form a scalloped edge below, and narrow crimped 
fringe, scarcely wider than ‘om ‘Thumb fringe, 
is attached to the scallops. Guipure edging also 
forms a part of new silk passementeries. Gothic 
patterns of passementerie, with long, slender, 
pointed figures at intervals, are stylish; the taper- 
ing point is placed between the box-pleats of 
ruffles. Cotton gimps with square cords will be 
offered again for trimming wash goods, ‘Thick, 
Tich-locking designs will be wroughs in braid on 
many of the handsomest garments for spring. 








CHINA CRAPE PALETOTS. 


The first wraps imported for spring are models 
of elegance; but as they are mide of China 
crape, we do not expect them to be durable. The 
material is black China crape, like the old-fash- 
ioned Canton crape of shqwl:, and the lining is 
thinnest silk, either Iavender, salmon, or pale 
blue. ‘The paletot falls in with the line of the 
figure, being sloped in the single sem that passes 
down the centre of the back. A funnel-shaped 
fold in the Watteau fashion begins at the neck 
behind, and widens below, where the garment is 
curved open to the waist. The sleeves are plain 
Orientals, wide and flowing. The neck is finish- 
ed with a standing frill of black Jaco, and the 
trimming is very rich braiding of black voutache 
in a rose-vine pattern, with the edge finished by 
two kinds of fringe, a crimped fiinge being laid 
over stmight sewing silk fiinge. ‘The brniding 
is three inches wide, and the fiinge four inches. 
These cmpe paletots will be cooler than those of 
gros grain for summer wear, and can be made 
of the Canton crape shawls that are now out of 
style. ‘These shawls dye black and ashes-of- 
roses shades very well. 


BLACK GRENADINE 8UITS, 


Correspondents at the South, and others who 
prepare their wardrobes in advance of the sea- 
son, are alreudy asking for hints to guide them 

-in making snmmer dresses, especially the black 
grenadine suit that forms so valuable a part of 
asummer outfit. ‘The polonaise and single skirt 
will be the model for such suits, and we remark 
in passing that the neck and sleeve linings of 
thin dresses should not be cut out. ‘That fashion 
has become obsolete here, and looks vulgar, es- 
pecially on the street. A black grenadine cos- 
tume seen at a most refined French house is now 
being copied for Southern customers. ‘The skirt, 
of walking-dress length, is of black silk, an ordina- 
Ty gros grain without a covering of grenadine, but 
trimmed above the knee with grenadine flounces. 
Around the bottom are two side-plented ruflles, 
straight, and each four inches wide when hemmed. 
Above and overlapping these is a wide bias gath- 
ered flounce. over which is draped a loose chain 
of puffs, and the final heading is two erect pleat- 
ings, each an inch wide. The polonaise of gren- 
adine is long enongh to reach to this trimming. 
It is tight-fitting, being lined with strong black 
silk, and shaped by darts and side bodies. ‘The 
unlined skirt of the polonaise is in one piece with 





the waist, but has ndded fullness behind. It 
hangs plainly in the back, but is caught up high 
on the sides. A side pleating four inches wide, 
with an inch-wide pleated heading, is the trim- 
ming. ‘the sleeves are duchesse-shaped coat- 
sleeves, with an opening up the outer seam to the 
elbow. A pleating surrounds the wrist and ex- 
tends up the opening, while inside is a ruffled fall 
of black lace. ‘The neck hus alsoa pleating and 
lace. Long looped bows maile of thick gros graiu 
doubled, and two inches wide when sewed to- 
gether, are placed on the hips and on the back of 
the waist, 


LACES AND COLLARS. 


A late importation of lace contains the lovely 
point duchesse lace, both black and white. Lov- 
ers of novelty think no lace’ makes a garment so 
distinguished-looking as this. It is similar to the 
old-fashioned Honiton, is less expensive than 
fine Valenciennes, and promises to be a feature 
in the trimmings of the summer. White du- 
chesse will trim the finest white muslins, while the 
black will appear on confections and costumes 
of black silk aud grenadine. A lovely piece of 
black duchesse, two inches wide, is hed $5 50 
ayard ; another, three inches wide, is $7. Wider 
white duchesse, for Honnces of silk dresses, has 
borders of fern leaves beautifully shuded, heart’s- 
ease, and clusters of forget-me-hots tied by true- 
love knots all wrought in the lace—a heavy pat- 
tern on very wide irregular meshes. ‘These 
laces are four or five inches wide, worth from 
9 to $25 a yard. Flounces of exquisite Valen- 
ciennes are among the varieties. (me speci- 
men, eight inches wide, is $35 a yard. Some 
fine point laces have just been brought from 
abroad. A curiosity among these iv the point 
de Brabunte, with thread lace meshes and Valen- 
ciennes figure. The only piece to be found in 
this country is four inches wide, and $17 a yard. 
A pair of flounces of round point, a wide flounce 
with narrow upper heading, are of marvelous 
beauty. Each petal of the flowers is n tangible 
thing, wrought separately, and may be taken in 
the fingers and lifted apart from the others. ‘The 
set is $400. A trousseau of point has but four 
pieces, and is marked $2200. ‘There is the 
shawl—a large point, with heavily wrought con- 
volvuli on very fine meshes—which will be used 
as the bridal veil, a flounce, lace for garniture, 
and a handkerchief. A single specimen of the 
rare old point de Veuise, finest of all Jaces, is 
shown for $55 a yard. Lace handkerchiefs re- 
main square in shupe. 

Of lace mantles the large point will continue 
the favorite shape. [lama laces are greatly 
worn even by Indies who can afford better. A 
Nama point for $100 is exceedingly pretty, and 
might deceive ladies who think themselves con- 
noisseurs in laces. ‘The thread lace points that 
are worn by the average number of promenaders 
range from $125 to $250 in price. There are 
new designs this year with tiniest vines wrought 
in intricate geometrical patterns. The newest 
linen collar is called the Lorne, after the flancé 
of the Princess Louise. It is like the English 
collar worn by gentlemen—a high, straight band, 
with the smallest bit of the points at the throat 
tarned over. A shoulder piece of muslin is sew- 
ed to it, to keep it in place. Price 20 cents. 
‘The square cutts to match are also turned over 
ina point. It is said that Byron collars of fine 
linen, exquisitely needle-worked, will be worn 
again. ‘These cost from $5 to $8. 


VARIETIES. 


On bright, snnny days fur boas are cast aside, 
and, instead, a long width of plain or dotted net, 
or else a square of guipure, is worn around the 
neck, and tied in front. ‘This is, of course, not 
used for warmth ; but it affords some protection 
from the wind, and is exceedingly becoming. 

With the return of Lent—the penitential sea- 
son—black is more universally worn than ever, 
many ladies refusing even to wear a color at the 
throat or on the bonnet. Black cashmere suits 
are in requisition for charch and morning toi- 
lettes, black silk and velvet costumes for after- 
noon and evening. As spring advances, the 
heavy velvet trimmings, now so universal, will 
give way to silk bands and flounces. Cashmere 
over dresses—black, brown, prune, and dark 
green—are now trimmed with narrow ruffles of 
silk like the skirt over which they are worn, A. 
few colored cashmeres are trimmed with black 
guipure, but this lace should be used only on 
black cashmeres. Many over dresses and upper 
skirts have buttons or bows down the front, and 
it is predicted that this fashion will prevail, A 
pale gray cashmere over dress is being prepared 
for spring. It has passementerie and fringe trim- 
ming. A pretty collar, cuffs, and very tiny 
pockets are shaped ont of the passementerie. 
‘These may be imitated in braiding by sewing the 
braid together over paper on which the design is 
traced. ‘his gray casaque can be worn either 
over a gray silk skirt or else one of black silk. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Diepen; and Messrs, SCHMAUDER; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Arno.p, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; and Jouxson, Burns, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Anne L. GaMFIELp, recently appointed 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, in Ohio, 
ia the first of her sex who has been appointed 
to any oftice In the internal revenue service of 
this country. She is understood to be one of the 
most competent of the Buckeye functionarics. 

—The pleasantest part of preparing these 
“ Personals’’ is to make note of the enefactions 
of liberal men—like this: Samven E. SAWYER, 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts, has sus given ten 
thousand dollars to the Lyceum Library of that 
town. None but top-sawyers do that sort of 


thing. 

eneral KILPATRICK, who was a classmate 
of General Upton, the present Commandant of 
Cadets at West Point, whoee conduct during 
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the recent troubles at West Point has been ad- 
nirable, says that he was notable while a cadet 
for bis manliness, and rmoral as well as physical 
courage; and tells this incident of him: “A ca- 
det numed G1sss, from South Carolina, had made 
some disparaging remarks concerning Upton, 
which, coming to bis ears, he resolved to reseut. 
One noon, a8 we were drawn up preparatory to 
marching to the nicss-room, Upton stepped out 
from his position on the right of the buttalion, 
walked deliberately down the line to the ex- 
treme left, where Gress was standing, and asked 
him if be had used the language attributed to 
him. Upon receiving an attirmative reply he 
brought his hand down on the face of the vili- 
fler with a ringing slap; whereupon instantly a 
score of high-toned Southerners pounced upon 
the daring Upton, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he was rescued from their clutch- 
es by those who were willing to sec fuir play.” 

—President ANGELL, of the University of Ver- 
mont, has finally winged his way to the presi- 
dency of the Michigan University, borne on a 
pinion of $4500 a year, and will ht in a house 
expressly provided fur him by the University. 

—Secretary Roseson, bachelor as he is, and 
given to hospitality, is said to be one of the 
most industrious government officials in Wash- 
ington. He is Secretary of the Navy, and is 
rapidly familiarizing himself with the details of 
his Department, its requirements, and what it 
ought to do. 

—The Rev. Rosert Cottysgr, of Chicago, re- 
cently preached g sermon on ‘* What it Costs to 
Get Married." Of course we can't name the 
price in Chicago; but here, in New York, the 
figures range from about 81 50 to $100—the lat- 
ter only in extrome cases of opulence, at Grace 
Church or Dr. ADAMS’s. Instances have been 
known among persons fn ‘indignant circum- 
stances,”’ offering as low as 624 cents, but that 
sum is estimated to be rather thin for a nuptial 
gift to the on. 

—How LonGFELtow came to write ‘‘ Evan- 
geline” is thus Pleasantly described in one of 
the “Whispers” of Mr. James T. Frienps: 
“*HAWTHORNE dined one day with LoNoFEL- 
Low, and brought with him a friend from Ba- 
lem. After dinner the friend said: ‘I have been 
trying to persuade HAWTHORNE to writea story, 
based upon a legend of Acadie, and still current 
there—the legend of agirl who, in the dispersion 
of the Acadians, was separated from her lover, 
and passed her life in wuiting and seeking for 
him, and only found him dying in a hospital 
when both were old.’ LongreLLow wondered 
that this legend did not strike the fancy of 
Hawtnornez, and said to him: ‘If you have re- 
ally made up your mind not to usc it fora story, 
will you give it to me for a poem?’ To this 
HAWTHORNE assented, and moreover promised 
not to treat the subject in prose till INGFEL- 
Low had seen what he could do with it in verse. 
And 80 we have ‘Evangeline’ in beautiful hex- 
ameters—a poem that will hold its place in lit- 
erature while true affection lasts. AWTHORNE 
rejoiced in this great success of LONGFELLOW, 
and loved to count up the editions, both foreign 
and American, of this now world-renowned 
poem.” 

—General James H. Wix80n, one of the best 
cavalry ofticere during the late war, has resigned 
from the army to take the vice-presidency of the 
St. Louis and Southeastern Railroad, making his 
residence in this city. 

—A London lawyer named Jenxtns, son of a 
Montreal clergyman, is the author of that cele- 
brated work, ‘Ginx’s Baby.” 

—The spirit of Emancer SwepExsore is 
doubtless pleased with the report that two of 
the ablest men of the South, ALEXANDER H. 
Srepuensand Herscue.V. Joanson,haveadopt- 
ed bis religious platform. Mrs. JoHNSON, one 
of the most brilliant women of the South, has 
been long a believer in the doctrines of E. 8. 

—The Boston Commonwealth is authority for 
saying that the Ripert price paid for an article 
in the Allantic Monthly, even to such favorite 
contributors as LoweLi, EMerson, or HOLMES, 
Je $250. 

—GarrBaLpr’s only daughter, Teresita, is 
jut deceased in Italy. She was twin-sister of 

IccroTTI, his youngest son, and the Gencral’s 
favorite child, and an amiable and kind-hearted 
woman. 

—A_ Washington lefter-writer thinks that Gen- 
eral FREMONT'S greatest exploit as a ‘path- 
tinder” was whenbe found Miss Jess1z BENTON, 
and induced her to “‘change her local habitation 
and her name." 
plished and fascinating women at Washington. 

—GEORGE WasHINGTON’s folio fumily Bible 
has recently come into the possession ot Por- 
Ter & Coates, of Philadelphia. It {3 in three 
volumes; was printed at Bath, in 1785; is in 
good preservation, and is valued at $3000. 

—Mr. R. B. Exuiort, the colored member of 
Congress from South Carolina, who has just 
tuken his seat, is said to be well educated, and 
the best public speaker of his race in the South. 
He hne held several offices in South Carolina. 

—Those astute Chicago men didn’t catch Mr. 
Bret Hankre, after all, with the $5000 per an- 
num bait. He comes to the East'ard, where all 
the bright people are coming; in fact, he pant- 
ed to come, ‘‘as the Harte panteth for the water 
brooks.”” 

—Thirty thousand 8's per annum, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand cash down, is the 
figure that Parliament has unanimously donated 
to the Princess Loviss on her wedding young 
Mr. Lorne. 

—The proposition to raise a fund for the ben- 
efit of the daughters of the late Chief Justice 
TANEY promises to be a great success. New Or- 
leans has promised 3 atleast, Not to make 
it a success would be a reproach to the American 
bar. 

—Mr. Cuarves Francis Apams, the elder, is 
a man of small stature, being not over five fect 
in height, and weighing about one hundred 
pounds. His head, which fs not large, is bald, 
with a fringe of white hair, and he has the ex- 
pression of sixty years on his countenance. He 
reminds one of his distinguished father, JouNn 
Quincy Apams. His figure and appearance re- 
semble, in eome respects, those of Admiral Far- 
RAGUT, though he is very much slighter; and as 
he stood in the middle of the great stage of the 
Academy of Music he recalled, in a curious way, 
the picture of Punch as he spears on the title- 
page of the Punch periodical. He conveys, with- 
al, the historical idea of the statesman and di- 

Jomatiat, the man of culture, refinement, and 

reeding—the man of scholarship, talent, experi- 
ence, and affuirs, Atareceut public assemblage 





She is one of the most accum- | 
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in Boston he was dressed in black, with a white 
neck-tie, aud bis coat was the old-fashioned style 
of English dress-coat. His voice, though any 
thing but loud, is clear, and his enunciation wis 
60 very distinct that every word was heard Ly 
the entire audience, which filled the immens< 
and splendid building. 

—Sir Starrorp Nortscote, who takes the 
lace of Sir JouN Rose as one of the British High 
‘om missioners, is fifty-three years of age, repre- 

sents a very old family, and has talent. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he was first-class in 
classics, and third-class in mathematics; has 
held a number of offices—in fuct, has been in 
office most of the time since he entered public 
life sixteen years ago. The reason why he takes 
the place of Sir Joun Rose is that Sir Joun isa 
rtner in business here with Mr. L. P. Morton, 
anker; besides which, he married an American 
wife, and, on the whole, thinks he is a little too 
much American. But Sir Joun Rose Is the man 
who originated the idea of the High Commirsion, 
and who now has the satisfaction of sveing it car- 
ried out. 

—The Countess of Durham has just deceased 
in England at the age of thirty-six. She had 
been murried sixteen yeurs, and was the mother 
of thirteen children. “ Her father, the Duke of 
Abercorn, was in a double sense the creation of 
Mr. Disrak11, for he gave him his dukedom, and 

at him in“ Lothair” as the Duke of Brentham, 

he elegant noble who, putting the lust touch to 
his consummate toilette, thanks Heaven every 
morning that his family is not unworthy of him. 
The daughters, ‘‘afler seventeen years of u de- 
licious home, were presented, and immediately 
married, and all to personages of the highest 
distinction.’ This has been really true of the 
Abercorn girls. Lord Lichfield (Lord Elcho’s 
brother-in-law) carried off the eldest; the next 
was the Countess of Durham; the third, Count- 
ess of Dalkeith, her husband being heir to the 
dukedom of Buccleuch; the fourth, Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, the fifth, the Marquis of Blandford 
(heir to the Duke of Marlborough); and the cixth, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who in social and 
territorial rank is quite as great asaduke. There 
ia still a seventh daughter, who may, perhaps, 
Tale be crowd of family coronets with royalty 
itself. 

—Little incident at Davenport, Iowa: When 
Mrs. StanTon lectured, recently, jo that city, 
she was introduced to the audience by Mr. 
Locnsscry, President of Griswold College. 
Mrs. 8. remarked that she bad not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Lounssury since they con- 
tended fbr a Greek prize long ago, at the Johns- 
town Academy. The President gallantly re- 
sponded tbat on that occasion he was beaten by 
Slice EvizaBeta Capy, and that he had always 
regarded his defeat as a high honor; for Miss 
Capy was the best Greek and Latin scholar in 
the academy. 

—ALEXANDRE Demas’s daughter, a pious girl, 
writes to M. VEUILLOT, of the Univers, that the 
old gentleman, her father, died a Catholic, after 
receiving the last sacraments. 

—Mr. A. T. STEWART Proposes to dispatch at 
once to France a vessel with 5000 barrels of 
flour for the suffering poor. Mr. 8. did a similar 
thing a few years ago, by sending a ebip-load of 
provisions to Ireland. 

—The Duchess De Frias, who died recently in 
Madrid, was a daughter of BALFE, the composer. 
Many years ago she was married to Sir Jonn 
Frennes CRAMPTON, formerly British minister at 
Washington, but obtained a divorce from him fo 
1968. 


—Among the Americans who remained in Paris 
during the siege were Dr. Hompareys and Dr. 
Mary C. Putnam, of this city, who are in the 
French service as surgeons, The latter is a 
daughter of Mr. George P, PutNam, the pub- 
Neher. 

—Governor MERRILL, of Iowa, recently vis- 
ited the State penitentiary, and commenced a 
little speech to the Inmates with the cheery re- 
mark that ‘‘he was glad to sce 80 many there!” 
But he managed to retreat gracefully. 

—Governor Horrmax has received during the 
past year more than 1000 applications for par- 
don. Of this number he granted eighty-tive, 
commuted thirty-four, and reprieved one. 

—“Uncle DanieL,” as Mr. DanieL Drew is 
pleasantly spoken to and of in Wall Street, is 
not much given to stunning attire. Goins to 
Albany once on the steamer that bears his 
name, he was accosted by a passenger, who 
took him for one of the crew, with, “Do you 
belong to this boat?’ “No,” said Mr. D., 
quictly, the boat belongs to me.”’ 

—It is seldom we can chronicle a ‘‘ Personal” 
like the following, taken from a recent vumber 
of the Lexington (Kentucky) Daily Press; “On 
Sunday last, as the venerable Chief Justice Ros- 
ERTSON, stricken by the hand of death, Ixy, ul- 
most insensible to the world, which he secmed 
fast leaving forever, while the gigantic briin, 
which for so many years hag throbbed grandly 
to the inspiration of bis genius, barely fluttered 
with the consciousness of life, he expressed a de- 
sire to hear Miss Cary sing the ballad of ‘Old 
Folks at Home,’ as it the strains ot his favorite 
melody would have power to call back his soul 
from the portals of the grave, which he was so 
fast nearing. The wish was at once communi- 
cated to Miss Cary, who willingly consented to 
do any thing in her power to rouse the ebbing 
current of life in one who, as a statesman or 
jurist, has known but few rivals during the 
course of a long and eventful life. On renching 
the residence of Judge RoBertTson Miss Cary 
was at once ushered into the chamber where so 
much of intellect and learning was fast flicker- 
ing out into the darkness of the unknown here- 
after; and, without accompaniment of any kind, 
raised her rich contralto voice in the touching 
words, ‘Way down upon the Swanee River; 
but, before she had sang three lines, broke down 
in the intensity of heremotion. Calming herselt, 
she again ersayed the ballad, and, while the ven- 
erable and stricken man lay drinking her glorious 
melody, poured out her whole soul in the eim- 
plo utterances which gave so much pleasure to 
one whose giunt Intellect had in days a-gone fus- 
cinated the most talented of the land. When 
she had ceased Judge ROBERTSON could scarce- 
ly express his gratification by signs, yet signi- 
fied a desire that Miss Cary should sing for 
him, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Twice did the gift- 
ed artist attempt to comply with the request, 
but her emotion was tvo great, and, choked with 
fecling, she was compelled to leave the room. 
The whole incident was one of the most touch- 
ing and affecting episodes that ever marked the 
death-bed of departing greatness. 
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Watch-Case simulating a Beetle. 


To make this watch-case cut for the body of the beetle of card-board one piece 
from Fig. 28 of the Supplement, and for the wings two pieces of gray cloth from 
Fig. 29 of the Supplement. Cover each of these pieces on the outside with a three- 
fold layer of light gray crape, embroidered with blue silk twist in herring-bone stitch 
as shown by the illustration, and work the scalloped outer edge of each wing with 
blue silk twist in button-hole stitch, sewing in at the same time a fine wire strung 
with steel beads, with a button-hole stitch after each bead, Cover 
the card-board part at the end marked ‘‘ head” with brown velvet, 
reaching to the first straight line; at the front edge of the head 
the velvet projects four-fifths of an inch, and is turned over on 
the under side of the card-board, and fastened down there. The 
double material is felled together at the side edges, and two cut 
jet beads are fastened there for the eyes. From the other end to 
the straight line marked with 51 cover the card-board on the up- 
per side first with cotton batting and then with blue velvet; at 
the outer edges the blue velvet is turned over on the under side 
two-fifths of an inch wide, and fastened down there with mucilage. 
Join the part thus prepared with the wings according to the cor- 
responding figures. 
haying first sewed 
the wings together 
in such a manner 
that the left wing 
overlaps the right 
to the dotted line 
given there. Then 
cover the card- 
board part from the 
straight line desig- 
nated with 51 to 
the front edge of 
the head with brown velvet, 
which must previously have 
been embroidered with gold 
beads and gold 
thread in button- 
hole — stitch, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘This part 
covers the seam 
made by. sewing 
on the wings, and 
at the front edge is said to be the 
of the head the hand of Father 
seam made by sew-  Warcu-Caseé SIMULATING A BeetLe, Arrowsmith, a 
ing ona bunch of For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, _- Priest alleged to 
short gold threads. Figs, 28 and 29. have been put to 
After fastening the x death at Lancas- 
velvet part sew on ter for his relig- 
fine gold cord, as ion in the time ¢ 
shown by the illus- of William the g 
tration. For each Third. The story 
of the six feet take goes that when 
two pieces of black about to suffer 
bonnet wire each he desired his 
an inch and three- spiritual attend- 
fifths long, wind ant to cut off his 


in “Lancashire Folk-Lore” against epilepsy, which is new to us. ‘This is 

very old, but it still maintains its ground in Devonshire, where a vast number of ‘super- 
stitions still linger from the old time. The charm is written upon parchment, and is 
carried about the person of the afflicted one. 

Some charms work through their influence upon the minds of the patients. A poor 
gipsy boy in our own service told us he was cured of fits by his mother hanging tonds 
round his neck, and allowing them to remain there until they died.’ It is just possible 
that in some slight affections, which do not depend upon brain dis- 
ease, the impression made upon the minds of patients by such a 
recipe may be serviceable. It is quite certain, however, that epil 
sy will not be cured by any such method. Some charms actually 
transfer the blemish from one person to another, provided the latter 
is unfortunate enough to pick up the agent by which the charm has 
been worked. ‘Take the following, for instance, from Notes and 

Queries: ‘* For warts, rub them with a cinder ; and this, tied up in 
~ & paper and dropped where four roads meet, will transfer the warts 
to whoever opens the parcel.” 

The regal power of ** touching” for the king’s-evil was firmly be- 
lieved in during the reigns of the early kings. The last monarch 
who exercised her 
healing prerogative 
was Queen Anne; 
and Samuel John- 
son, when a child, 
received the royal 
touch. In Roby's 
“Traditions of Lan- 
cashire” a tale is 
told of the healing 
power of a dead 
‘s hand. This 
till kept by 
a priest now residing near 
Garswood. Preserved with 
great care in a white silk bag, 
it is still resorted 
to by many dis 
eased — persot 
and wonderful 
cures are said 
to have been 
wrought by this 
intly relic. It 


tender inquiry from young maids respecting their lovers. There is a charm icon 
otitin 














































Kireuen Apron TRIMMED with Rucues. 


e es a ; Rae Rey three-fifths of an righthand, which Kitcien Arron witnt PLeatep ‘TRIMMING, 
ot pabtern end doerip on bet Sepptements NoLELY=,. ge Peas: “inch, ‘of one vend should then have For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
of each wire with the power to Figs. 54 and 55, 


black silk, and then wind both wires together as shown by the illustration. 
Bend the wires as shown by the illustration, and join them with the lengthwise 
edges of a piece of card-board, which must be cut from Fig. 28, Supplement, 
but without a head, and three-tifths of an inch smaller all around. Sew 
this piece to the under side of the watch-case, letting the feet come 
between the card-board parts. On the under side of the watch-case 
paste a covering of gray enameled cloth, and with the upper end join 
a brass ring covered with blue silk, whereby to hang it up. 


Fan with Satin Stitch Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turs fan consists of an ivory frame covered with white silk on both 
sides as shown by the illustration. ‘The covering of one side is orna- 
mented with satin stitch and point Russe embroidery, which is worked 
with shaded red and shaded green silk twist. Fig. 2 gives a full-sized 
section of theembroidery. The upper edge of the fan is trimmed with 
lace four-fifths of an inch wide. ‘The fan is finished with a white silk 
cord and tassel. ‘The frame of an old fan may be covered in this way, 
and turned to advantage. 


work miraculous 

cures in those who had faith to believe in its efficacy. Not many years ago 
a female, sick of the small-pox, had this dead hand lying in bed with her every 
night for six weeks, in order to effect her recovery, which afterward 
took place. 

We made a journey some years ago to Saint Winifred’s Well, in 
North Wales, to see the beautiful Tudor building in which the mi- 
raculous spring is inclosed. ‘The healing power of this spring is be- 
lieved in most implicitly by all the many pilgrims who resort to it; 
and they are numerous, it is clear, by the numbers of crutches, hand- 
barrows, eye-patclies, and other easements of the lame, halt, and 
blind who have resorted to its healing waters, and left these relics 
behind, secured in the open stone-work of its beautiful roof. How- 
3 ever we may laugh at the credulity of the poor people who have left 

SS ‘ their testimony behind them in this manner, nevertheless it is a sin- 

Empress Clotu Dress For Girt FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. ene proot i faith is still lively in the land, notwithstanding our 
‘ 5 nea <0. VL. Fi ,  ufilitarian tendencies. 

gr paliern aad dacelb Hon neo Suppl saan NY aa eee ne old superstition of divination by the Bible and the key is often 
resorted to by school-boys, or at least it was in the school-days of the 
writer. ‘The key was bound on to the cover of the Bible ; and when 
any particular person or supposed culprit had to be discovered, all 
the boys concerned stood in a circle round the one who held 
the book up depending from a string; a vigorous twirl was 
given to the volume, and the person to whom the key 
pointed when it stopped was supposed to be the guilty 
party. Not long since Dr. Ashburne, by the aid 
of a crystal placed at the nape of e's necks, 
professed to divine their thoughts; and evea 
called up within its translucent sphere im- 
ages of persons that were asked for. Ev- 
ery one pretends to laugh at the absurd- 
ity of putting faith in the numberless 
omens, charms, etc., that have been 
implanted in us in the nursery; 
but many, nevertheless, pay the 
practical homage of attending to 
them in secret. Some, for in- 
stance, walk out into the road 
rather than pass under a lad- 
der. With others, a black dog 
following them is a sign of 
coming good luck. ‘These lit- 
tle weaknesses, although out- 
wardly disclaimed, show how 
deep in our nature must be 
planted the sense of a fate over which we have no 





































Crape, Lace, and Gros Grain Bertha. 
See illustration on page 149. 
‘Tuts bertha is made of box-pleated crape, and trimmed with 
a ruffle of the same cut in points and arranged in double 
box-pleats. Trim the outer edge of the ruffle with lace 
three-fifths of an inch wide, and above this set on blue 
gros grain ribbon two-fifths of an inch wide. Cut 
the foundation of the bertha of wash lace from Fig. 
60 of No. XVI. of the Sapplement, letting the 
ander edge reach only to the dotted line given 
there. Cover this foundation, in the manner 
shown by the illustration, with box-pleated 
rape, lace, and ribbon. For the ruffle 
take « double piece of crape four inches 
and a half wide, and of the requisite 
length. Cut the under edge of this 
strip in points, as shown by Fig. 61, 
Supplement, and trim it according 
to the illustration. Slope the upper 
edge in such a manner that the 
part coming on the shoulders is 
only two inches and a half wide. 
Arrange the upper edge in double 
box-pleats, bringing X on 9; the 
dotted lines on Fig. 61 indicate the 
folds of the pleats. Sew the ruffle 
thus prepared to the under side of the bertha. At the 
right side of the bertha place a bow made of blue gros control. There is scarcely a living person, we be- 
grain ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide and Ts = lieve, who has not some whim or o' er, some token, 
flowers, Fig. 1.—Fan wren Satin Stitcu Emwrowery. by which he is in a measure guided in matters he 
— = may have in hand. ‘There are.a great many people 
Z TTT in the world who treat with the greatest outward 
SMALL SUPERSTITIONS. TUL {ll 3 | : contempt an ica espe“, 
c eezaiatid e i - ! 2 4 | who yet, if they could be narrowly 
WV EAL an exceodingly inter- : va , | watched in their inmost thoughts, 
i chap- kK evidence 
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have turned out favorably in conjunction with those numbers, it is 
likely they will do so again. The only explanation of the matter is 
that underlying our religious faith a vast amount of paganism is still 
remaining; and the explanation is strengthened by the known fact 
that the less cultivated and enlightened countryman is a greater be- 
liever in the grosser superstitions than the citizen who, by the time he 
reaciies manhood, has had a great many of the powerful impressions 
instilled into him in the nursery dispelled. ‘The ‘‘charms” of the 
town-bred young lady take the form of very pretty jewelry, but the 
agriculturist reads Culpepper’s ‘‘ Herbal” in greater numbers than all 
the other works upon the same subject put together, and Napoleon’s 





Purrep Turin axp Lace Bertua, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 59. 





“Book of Fate” is in the hands of every servant-girl. To use the 
language of a writer in a review, when speaking of the superstitions 
of Cornwall: “Stripping off the romantic and the amusing, it is, in 
trath, a rather humiliating topic to dwell on. Superstition lives on 
with little abatement of vitality in the human heart: in the lower 
classes it wears its old fashions, with very slow al- 
teration; in the higher, it changes them with the 
rapidity of modes in fashionable circles.” 














ON DOMESTIC SCAPE-GOATS. 


T is related of a gouty subject that, being advised 
by his physicians to abstain from salted mes 
all kinds, he asked what he might have to q 
with in the extremity of his pain, as he considered 
swearing at the dried tongues and Bologna-sausages 
some mitigation of his torments. 

It would be well for domestic happiness were the 
lords of the creation, in a general way, content to 
vent their spleen, or visit their sins of omission or 
commission, upon inanimate objects. Unfortunate- 
ly they prefer a sentient scape-goat, whom they can 
bind with the scarlet cords of their wrath, and drive 
ont into the wilderness of their disfavor. Do men 
—if they would confess the truth—value women in 
proportion to their willingness to load themselves 
with the burdens of others? Is this the reason why 
a man, choosing a partner for life, takes to him- 
self a meek and gentle helpmate rather than one of 
the strong-minded of her sex? 

““The woman gave it me, and I did eat.” The excuse is as 
old as the hills. It is of no use to fall foul of the apple, and some 
one or something must be to blame; not the man—oh, certainly 
not! How could he uphold his prerogative of superior wisdom if 
he were to confess to such little weaknesses as a longing after for- 
bidden fre It was the woman; she gave it him, and he did eat, 
in the innocence of his heart. 

It is man's usnal logic. Wherever the Adam has an Eve it is 
the readiest method of settling the question. Even when the an- 
noyance from which a man is suffering, or the blame he has in- 
curred, can not by any possible twist be traced to the wife, she is 
still the best available scape-goat. It is so easy to find something 
she has done or said amiss, and seeing her wear the scarlet cord is 
an immense satisfaction; it keeps up a due sense of inferiority on 
her part, and maintains discipline, as Mr. Bagnet would sa 

Meekness and long-suffering are essential qualifications in a 
seape-goat. A woman who refuses to be ‘‘ put upon,” who is in 
the habit of treating her spouse to a ‘‘ bit of her mind” upon all oc- 
casions, is of no use at all in that capacity, and many domestic quar- 
rels arise from the 
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of combativeness, Teased by brothers, snubbed by teachers, her small 
shoulders have to bear the burden of faults in which she has no part; 
she has to endure irascibility arising from annoyances caused by no 
word or deed of her own. Has Jack been refused a holiday? Jane’s 
life is not made particularly pleasant on that afternoon, we may be 
sure. Has her lady mother treated the music-master with offensive 
hauteur? Miss Jane is reprehended for her false notes with a harsh- 
ness that wrings silent tears from her eyes. 

We imagine one reason why men more than women find the neces- 
sity for a scape-goat is because they have not so ready a resource in 
tears, When things go wrong with a woman she “falls a-weeping,” 





Torte axp Gros Grain Berti. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 60. 


and washes away the bitterness of her vexation in salt tears. Her 
temperament is more April-like ; the showers descend quickly, they are 
soon over, and the air is clear again. Man has more of July’s stormy 
mood. The atmosphere is overcharged, the thunder growls and grum- 
bles, and the lightning flashes and sometimes scorches, before the sk 
is once more serene. Woe be to the one who i: 
the way when the bolt falls! 

Scape-goats are mostly of the feminine gender, 
but occasionally the case is reversed. Mr. Bumble 
is tyrannized over by his termagant wife, and boxes 
the ears of the boy at the gate as a vent for his 
wounded feelings. 

In partnerships a scape-goat is found convenient. 
Mr. Spenlow would not for the world do an unkind 
or ungenerous deed, but he can not act without the 
consent of Mr. Jorkins. Of course Mr. Jorkins does 
not consent ; he is the seape-goat for Mr. Spenlow’s 
meanness or severity, as the case may be. 

“Papa” is also useful in this capacity at times, 
consciously or unconsciously. If a young lady finds 
she has gone rather too far in a flirtation, it is con- 
venient to fall back upon ‘‘papa.” A short time 
ago a gentleman paid his addresses, in all sober se- 
riousness, to a girl with whom he had fallen in love 
for her beaux yeux—not those of her cassette. In 
the course of courtship he presented her with several 
handsome articles of bijouterie, which she accepted 
without scruple. The ardent lover, thus encour- 
aged, followed the fair lady to the sea-side, whither 
she had gone on a visit. He returned, believing 
himself happy in the possession of his’ mistress’s 
affections. She had referred him to ‘‘papa,” and to ‘pap: 
cordingly betook himself. To his utter amazement and discomfiture, 
consent was absolutely refused. There was no appeal; the young 
lady was too good a daughter to marry without her father’s approval. 
It transpired afterward that she had written to her father to beg that, 
when Mr. A—— presented himself, consent might be withheld. The 
presents were not returned. 

Descending to the lower regions of the house, a familiar scape- 
goat is the cat. ‘‘ Please, ma'am, it was the cat,” is a statement 
frequently heard by the mistress of a household. When we con- 
sider the amount of breakage, depredation, and destruction of all 
kinds charged upon this unfortunate domestic quadraped, we won- 
der that its presence should be tolerated in a well-regulated estab- 
lishment. We are inclined to think that any amount of annoy- 
ance from rats and mice, and ‘‘ such small deer,” had better be sub- 
mitted to than the losses from the larder, the fracture of china and 
glass, and all the other evils caused (according to the servants) by 
that unlucky apimal, the cat, 

Children onght 
never to be made 
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Suit ror Experty Lapy.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs, 30-86, 


wife's resolutely declining to enact the part. She is 


troubled with some foolish ideas of 
justice, and rises up in self-defense. 
She ought to know better; she ought 
to know that justice has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. As well 
might the sheep complain of injustice 
in being shorn, or any other animal 
that conduces to the benefit of lordly 
man. 

A sergeant seventy years of age 
took unto himself a wife, and being 
asked by one of his superior officers 
what made him think of marr 
his time of life, replied, ‘‘ Why, an’ 
please your Honor, they tease and put 
me out of humor abroad, and so I go 
home and beat my wife,” The ser- 
geant, it seems, had the good fortune 
to meet with a satisfactory scape-gont, 
who took the beating quietly, with- 
out insisting upon woman's rights. 

Sometimes one out of a number of 
children is chosen for the part. Not 
the Pickle of the family; the Pickle 
has sins enough of his own to answer 
for ; but some meck-eyed maid- 
en totally destitute of the organ 














seape-goats, The habit of inflicting vicarious pun- 


ishment upon them is dangerous. 
They have a keen sense of injustice; 
they do not reason upon the cause, 
but they feel the effects, and inward- 
ly, if not audibly, resent the harsh 
word or impatient tone they are 
conscious of not having deserved. 
It isa sad thing to see children creep 
away, or look up hushed, with fright- 
ened faces, when papa comes in, be- 
cause papa is so often cross. 

If man, in defense of his self- 
love, must, porcupine-like, bristle 
up against any acknowledgment of 
failure or weakness, let him dart 
his quills, at any rate, where their 
prick will be less keenly felt. If 
blame must fall undaly, let the lit- 
tle ones go free, and let the burden 
of the sin be cast upon one to whom 
the passage through the wilderness 
is less appalling. And let not the 
wife find the toils of the family ag- 
gravated instead of lightened by him 
who too often makes her the seape- 
goat on which to shift the burden 
of his own blunders. 


Unver-Waist ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 49-45.' 
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A FANCY. 


I surrose if all the children 

Who have lived through ages long 
Were collected and inspected 

‘They would make a wondrous throng. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 
‘Who are now and who have been, 
Every nation sinee creation 
‘That this world of ours has seen: 
And of all of them, not any 
But was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh, how many 
Never have grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet: 
And indeed I wonder whether, 
If we reckon ev'ry birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There ix room for them on earth? 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 

Who will dress them, and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks? 

Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head ? 

Who will praise them? who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children too, 
In all stages of all ages 
That our planet ever knew— 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make; 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish off with us. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tum Avtuos or “Joun Hatrrax, GenTiEman.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Tr is « mistake to take for granted, as in books 
and life we perpetually do, that people must al- 
ways remain the same. On the contrary, most 

ople are constantly changing—growing, let us 
fea: but still changing—in character, feelings, 
opinions, If we took this into account we should 
often be less harsh to judge; less piteously mis- 
judged ourselves. For instance, we resolve al- 
ways to love our friend and hate our enemy ; 
but our friend may prove false, and our enemy 
kind and good. What are we then todo? To 
go on loving and hating as before? I fear we 
can not. We must accept things as they stand, 
and act accordingly. Or—and this is a common 
case—we may ourselves once have had certain 
fuults, which we afterward had sense to see and 
correct; yet those who knew us in our faulty 
days will never believe this, and go on condemn- 
ing us forever—which is a little hard. And 
again, we may have started honestly on a certain 
course, and declared openly certain opinions or 
intentions, which we afterward sce cause to mod- 
ify, or even to renounce entirely. Time and cir- 
cumstance have so altered us that we are obliged 
to give our old selves the lie direct, or else to be 
‘untrue to our present selves. In short, we must 
just retract, in act or word, boldly or weakly, no- 
bly or ignobly, as onr natures allow. And though 
we have been perfectly sincere throughout, the 
chances are that no one will believe us; we shall 
be stamped as hypocrites, renegades, or deep de- 
signing schemers to the end of our days. This, 
too, is hard; and it takes a strong heart and a 
clear conscience to bear it. * 

When Hannah ‘Thellugon consented to come 
to her brother-in-law’s house, and he thankfully 
opened to her his dreary doors, they were two 
most sorrowful people, who yet mennt to make 
the best of their sorrow, and of one another, so 
as to be a mutual comfort, if possible. At least 
this was her intent; he probably had no intent 
at all beyond the mere relief of the moment. 
Men—and young men—seldom look ahead as 
women do. 

Now two people living under the same roof, and 
greatly dependent upon one another, seldom re- 
main tong in a state of indifference; they take 
either to loving or hating; and these two, being 
both of them good people, though so very differ- 
ent in character, were not likely to do the latter. 
Besides, they stood in that relation which of all 
others most attracts regard—of reciprocally doing 
good and being done good to, They shared one 
another's burdens, and gave one another help. 
Consequently the burdens lightened, and the help 
increased, every day that they resided together. 

‘Their life was very equable, quict, and, at first, 
rather doll. Of course the widower did not visit, 
or receive visitors, Occasional tamily dinners at 
the Moat House, and a few morning calls, received 
and paid, were all that Hannah saw of Kasterliam 
society, She I.ad the large. hundsome house en- 
tirely to herseif often fiom morning to night; 
for gradually Mr. Rivers went back to his parish 
duties, which he once used most creditably to 
fulfill, Consequently, instead of hanging about 





the house all day, he was frequently absent till 
dinner-time. ‘Chis was a great source of satis- 
faction to Miss Thelluson ; at first—let the hon- 
est truth be told—because she was heartily glad 
to get rid of him ; by-and-by from sincere pleas- 
ure at the good it did him. 

‘* Work always comforts a man,” she said to 
herself, when she saw him come in, fresh from 
battling with rain and wind, or eager to secure 
her help and sympathy in some case of distress 
in the parish, his handsome face lapking ten 
years younger, and his listless manner gaining 
energy and decision. : 

“*You were right, Aunt Hannah,” he would 
often say, with an earnest thoughtfulness that 
was yet not exactly sadness. _‘*To preach to 
sufferers one needs to have suffered one's self. I 
shall be a better parson now than [ used to be, I 
hope: on week-days, certainly, and perhaps even 
on Sundays, if you will continue to look over my 
sermons.” 

Which, people began to say, were much bet- 
ter than they used to be, and Hannah herself 
thought so too. She always read them, and, 
after a while, criticised them, pretty sharply and 
fearlessly, every Saturday night. On other nights 
she got her brother-in-law into the habit of read- 
ing aloud ; first, because it was much the easiest 
way of passing the evening—and after being out 
all day, he absolutely refused to go out again, 
lessening even his visits to the Moat House when- 
ever he could—secondly, because soon she came 
to like it very much. It was like falling into a 
dream of peace to sit sewing at Hosie’s little 
clothes (for Aunt Hannah did all she could for 
her darling with her own hands), silent—she 
always loved silence—yet listening to Mr. Riv- 
ers’s pleasant voice, and thinking over, quietly 
to herself, what he was reading. In this way, 
during the first three months, they got through 
a quantity of books, both of prose and poetry, 
and had grown familiar enough now and then 
to lay the books down, and take to arguments— 
quarreling fiercely at times—until either became 
accustomed to the other's way of thinking, and 
avoided warlike topics, or fought so honorably 
and well that the battles ended in mutual respect, 
and very often in a fit of mutual laughter. 

It may be a dreadful thing to confess, but they 
did laugh sometimes. Ay, even with the moon- 
light sleeping, or the white snow falling, on Rusa’s 
grave a mile off—Rosa, who was with the angels, 
smiling in the eternal smile of God. ‘These oth- 
ers, left behind to do their mortal work, were not 
always miserable. Rosie began the change, by 
growing every day more charming, more interest- 
ing, more curious, in her funny little ways, every 
one of which aunt retailed to papa when he came 
home, as if there had never been such a wonder- 
ful baby in any house before. 

A baby in the house. Does any body know 
fully what that is till he—no, say she—has tried 
it? 

Hannah did not. Fond as she was ot children, 
and well accustomed to them, they were all other 
people's children. ‘This one was her own. On 
her ulone depended the little humar soul and hu- 
man body for every thing in life—every thing 
that could make it grow up to itself and the world 
a blessing or a curse. A solemn way of viewing 
things, perhaps; but Hannah was a sulemn- 
minded woman. She erred, any how, on the 
right side. ‘This was the “duty” half of her new 
extstence; the other half was jov—wholly joy. 

A child in the house. Say, rather, an angel; 
for I think Heaven leaves a touch of the angel 
in all little children, to reward those abont them 
for their inevitable cares. Rosie was, to other 
people besides her aunt, a very remarkable child 
—wonderfully sweet, and yet brave even as a 
baby. She never cried for pain or fretfulness, 
though she sometimes did for passion; and for 
sorrow—a strange, contrite, grown-up kind of 
sorrow—whenever she did any thing the least 
wrong, which was very seldom. She was usually 
a perfect sunbeam of brightness, wholesomeness, 
and content. - Her delicacy and fragility, which 
were only that of a flower reared up in darkness, 
and recovering its healthy colors as soon as ever 
it is brought into the sun, soon became among 
the things that had been. Not a child in all 
Easterham seemed more likely to thrive than 
Rosie Rivers; and every body, even at the Moat 
House, now acknowledged this, to Miss Thellu- 
son's great glory and delight. Grace's also— 
unto whom much credit was owing. 

Hannah had taken her rathor rashly perhaps 
—wise people sometimes do, upon instinct, rather 
rash things. She thought so herself when one 
day, accidentally asking Grace some apparently 
trivial question, the girl burst into tears, confessed 
that she was a married woman, and her husband 
had run away from her. ‘‘ But I was married, 
indeed I was, and his sisters know it!” Which 
the sisters, who were in fact sisters-in-law, reso- 
lutely confirmed; but no more facts could be 
gained. Nor did Hannah like to inquire, having 
a feeling that poor women's miseries were as sa- 
cred as rich ones’, It was an unwelcome dis- 
covery—a nurse with a living and, probably, 
scape-grace husband might prove very inconven- 
ient; still sho had grown fond of the girl, who 
was passionately devoted to Rosie. 

‘* For Rosie's sake I must keep her, if possible ; 
and for her own sake, poor thing, I can not bear 
to send her away. What must I do?” 

Rosie's father, to whom she thus appealed— 
for, despite what he had said, she persistently 
consulted him in every thing—answered decisive- 
ly, ‘Let her stay.” So Grace staid. But Miss 
‘Thelluson insisted that she should no longer pass 
under false colors, but be called Mrs. Dixon; 
and finding she had no wedding-ring—her hns- 
band, she declired, had torn it from her finger 
the day he left her-—Hannah took the tronble to 
buy her a new one, and insisted upon her wearing 
it, saying, ‘She hated all deceits of every kind.” 
Upon which Grace looked up to her with such 
gratefal, innocent eyes, that, Quixotic as her con- 











duct might appear to some people—it did at the 
Moat House, where the girls langhed at her im- 
moderately—she felt sure the story was true, and 
that she should never repent having thus acted. 
This was the only incident of the winter; and 


“as week after week passed by, and nothing ill 


came of it, no runaway husband ever appeared, 
and poor Grace brightened into the tenderest 
nurse, the most faithful servant, hardly thinking 
she could do enough for her mistress and the 
child, Hannah ceased to think of it, or of any 
thing unpleasant, so busy and contented was she. 

More than content—that she-had always been 
—actually happy. ‘True, she had thought her 
May-time wholly past ; but now, as spring began 
to waken, as she and Rosie began to gather prim- 
roses in the gurden and daisies in the lanes, it 
seemed to her as if her youth hud come back 
aguin. Youth, fresh and full, added to all the 
experience, the satisfied enjoyment, of middle 
age. ‘hey were like two babies together, she 
and Rosie, all through this hosie’s first earthly 
spring. They crawled together on the sanny 
grass-plot; they played bo-peep round the oak- 
tree; they investigated with the deepest interest 
every new green leaf and flower and insect; for 
she tried to make her child like the Child in the 
Story without an End—a companion and friend 
to all living things. And Rosie, by the time she 
was eighteen months old, with her sweetness, 


-intelligence, and the mysterious way the baby- 


soul opened out to the wonders and beauty of 
this our world, had taught her aunt Hannah 
quite as much as Aunt Hannah had taught her, 
and become even a greater blessing than the 
blessings she received. 

“It is all the child's doing,” Hannah said, 
laughing and blushing, one day, when Mr. Rivers 
came suddenly in, and found her dancing through 
the hall with Rosie in her arms, and singing too 
at the top of her voice. ‘‘She is the sunbeam 
of the house. Every servant in it spoils her, and 
serves her like a little queen. As for me, auntie 
makes a goore of herself every hour in the day. 
Doesn’t she, Rosie? At her time of life, too!” 

“What is vour time of life? for I really don’t 
know,” said Mr. Rivers, smiling. ‘‘ Sometimes 
you look quite young. and then, again, I fancy 
you must be fully as old as I am.” 

“Older. ‘Thirty-one.” 

“Well, I um thirty ; so when you die ofold age 
T shall begin to quake. But tell her not to die, 
Rosie.” And a sad look came across his face, 
as it still often did. Hannah knew what it meant. 
“* Bid her live and take care of us both, What 
in the wide world should we two do without Aunt 
Hannah?” 

And Rosie, with that chance instinct of baby- 
hood, often so touching, patted with her tiny soft 
hand her aunt's cheek, saving, wooingly, ‘‘ Nice 
Tannie, pitty ‘Tannie”"—which had been her first 
attempt at ‘‘ Aunt Hannah.” 

**Tannie”—the name clung to her already, as 
baby pet-names always do—presred the little 
breast to hers in a passion of delight and con- 
tent, knowing that there was not a creature in 
the world—no woman, certainly—to come be- 
tween her and her child. Her child! ‘Twenty 
mothers, she sometimes thought, 


“Could not with all their qnantity of love 
Make up the sum” 





of that she felt ror her motherless darling. 

‘The father stood and watched them both. As 
Rosie grew older and more winning he began to 
take more notice of his little girl, at least when 
Aunt Hannah was present to mount guard over 
her, and keep her good and quiet. 

“© Yon look quite a picture, you two! Han- 
nah” (he sometitnes called her ‘‘ Hannah” with- 
out the ‘‘ Aunt”), ‘you must be excessively fond 
of that child?” 

She laughed—a low, soft, happy laugh. Her 
feeling for little Kosie was a thing she could not 
talk about. Besides, its sacredness had a double 
root, as it were; and one root was in the dead 
mother's grave. 

‘The little thing seems very fond of you too, 
as well she may be,” continued Mr. Rivers. “I 
trust she may yet repay you forall your love. I 
hope—I earnestly hope—that you and she may 
never be parted.” 

A natural thought, accidentally expressed. 
Hannah said to herself over and over again that 
it must have been purely accidental, and Meant 
nothing; yet it shot through her like a bolt of 
ice. Was there a chance, the dimmest, remot- 
est chance, that she and the child might be part- 
ed? Did he, now that the twelvemonth of 
mourning had expired, contemplate marrying 
again—as Lady Dunsmore had foretold he 
would? Indeed, iti a letter lately (for she still 
wrote sometimes, and would by no means lose 
sight of her former governess) the conntess had 
put the direct question, at which Miss ‘Thelluson 

ad only smiled. 

Now she did not smile. She felt actually un- 
easy. She ran rapidly over, in her mind, all the 
young ladies he had scen or mentioned lately— 
very few; and he seemed to have no interest in 
any. Still there might be some one whom she 
had never heard of: and if so, if he married 
again, would he require her—of course he would! 
—to quit the Honse on the Hill, and leave be- 
hind his little daughter ? 

“I could not! No! I will not,” thought 
she. And after the one cold shiver came a hot 
thrill of something more like fierceness than her 
quiet nature had known for long. ‘‘‘To expect 
me to give np my child. It would be cruel, bar- 
barous!” And then came a sudden frantic iden 
of snatching up Rosie in her arms, and ranning 
away with her, any how, any where, so as to 
hide her from her father. ‘I shall do it—I 
know I shall—if he drives me to it. He had 
better not try!” 

And hot tears dropped on the little white 
night-gown which Aunt Hania was vainly en- 
deavoring to tie, It was Sunday night; and 








she always sent Grace to church, and put the 
child to bed herself, of Sundays. Bitter, misera- 
ble tears they were, too, but only on account of 
the child. Nothing more. Afterward, when she 
recalled them and what had produced them, this 
first uneasy fear which had shot across the calm 
heaven of her life—a heavenly life it had grown 
to be since she had the child—Hannah felt cer- 
tain that she could have looked the child’s angel, 
or its mother, in the face, and declared positive- 
ly they were nothing more. 

But the notion of having to part from Rosie, 
under the only circumstances in which that part- 
ing wag natural and probable, having once en- 
tered her mind, lurked there uneasily, troubling 
often the happy hours she spent with her darling ; 
for the aunt, wholly engrossed with her charge, 
had her with her more than most mothers, with 
whom their children’s father holds rightly the first 
place. Nevertheless Miss ‘Thelluson did her duty 
most satisfactorily by her brother-in-law ; when- 
ever papa wanted auntie, little Rosie was remorse- 
lessly sent away, even though aantic’s heart fol- 
lowed her Jongingly all the while, But she had 
already learned her lesson—she never allowed the 
child to be a trouble to the father. 

‘*Not one man in a thousand cares to be 
troubled abont any thing, you may depend upon 
that,” she said one day, guyly, to the second Miss 
Rivers, who was now about to be married. 

“* Who taught you that ?—my brother? Well, 
you must have had plenty of experience of him, 
fanlts and all; almost as much as his wife had,” 
said the sister, sarcastically; which made Hanneh 
rather vorry that she had unwittingly betrayed 
the results of her year's experience at the House 
on the Hill. 

Yes; she knew her brother-in-law pretty well 
by this time—all his weaknesses, all his virtues ; 
better, he told her, and she believed it, than his 
own sisters knew him. He was so unlike them 
in character, tastes, and feelings that she had 
now ceased to wonder why he chose none of them 
to live with him and Rosie, but preferred rather 
his wife's sister, who might a little resemble his 
wif , as Hannah sometimes vaguely wished she 

id. : 

More especially when the approaching mar- 
riage forced him out of his retirement, and he 
had to officiute in the festivities as eldest broth- 
er, instead of poor Austin, whom nobody ever 
saw or spoke of. Bernard had to act as head 
of the house, Sir Austin being very frail now; 
and he accepted his place and went through his 
duties with a cheerfulness that Hannah was sur- 
prised yet glad to see. If only he could hare 
had beside him the bright, beautiful wife who 
was gone, instead of a grave sister like herself! 
Still she did her best; went out with him when 
he asked her, and at other times staid quietly at 
home—half amused, half troubled, to find how 
she, who in the first months of winter almost 
longed for solitude, now began to find it just a 
little dull. She was not eo glad of her own com- 
pany as she used to be, and found the evenings, 
afier Rosie's bedtime, rather long. Only the 
evenings: of mornings, when Rosie was with 
her, she felt no want of any kind. 

Following the wedding—to which Miss Thel- 
Inson was of course asked and, somewhat un- 
willingly, went, seeing Mr. Rivers wished it— 
came many bridal parties, to which she was in- 
vited, too. Thence ensued a smail difficulry— 
ridiculous in itself, and yet involving mach— 
which, when her brother-in-law urged her to ac- 
company him every where, she was at last obliged 
to confess, 

“LT can’t go,” she said, Inughing—it was much 
better to make it a jesting than a serious matter. 
“The real truth is, I've got no clothes.” 

And ther came out another truth, which Mr. 
Rivers, with Zis easy fortunes and masculine in- 
difference to money, had never suspected, aud 
was most horrified at—that, her salary as guv- 
erness ceasing, Aunt Hannah had absolutely no- 
thing to live upon. ‘Though dwelling in the 
midst of luxury, and spending unlimited sums 
upon housekeeping weekly, the utmost she had 
had to spend upon herself, since she came to the 
House on the Hill, was an innocent fifteen-ponnd 
note laid by from last year, the remains of which 
went in the wedding gown of quiet gray silk 
which had replaced her well-worn black one. 

“Dreadful!” cried Mr. Rivers. ‘‘ While you 
have been doing every thing for me, I have left 
you like a pauper.” 

‘* Not exactly,” and she laughed again at his 
vehement contrition. ‘‘ Indeed, I had as much 
money as I wanted, for my wants are small. 
Remember, I have been fer so many years a poor 
governess,” 

“You shall never be poor again, nor a govern- 
ess, neither. I can not tell you how much I awe 
you—how deeply I respect you. What can I 
say? Rather, what can I do?” He thought a 
little, and then snid, ‘‘‘The only plan is, you 
must let me do for yon exactly what I would 
have done for my own sister. Listen, while [ 
explain.” 

He then proposed to pay her a quarterly al- 
lowance, or annuity, large enough to make her 
quite independent personally. Or, if she pe 
ferred it, to make over the principal in a deed 
of gift, from which she could draw the same 
sum as interest at her pleasure. 

‘And, you understand, this is quite between 
ourselves. My fortune is my own, independent 
of my family. No one but us two need ever be 
the wiser. Only say the word, and the matter 
shall be settled at once.” 

Tears sprang to Hannah's eyes. 

“Yon are a good, kind brother to me,” she 
said, ‘* Nor woul | it matter so very much, as, 
if I did take the money, I should just make « 
will and leave it back to Rosie. But I can not 
take it, I never yet was indebted to any man 
alive.” 

“Tt would not be indebtedness—only justice,” 
argued he. “ You are a practical woman: let mo 
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put it in a practical light. I am not giving; only 
paying, as 1 should have to pay some other lady. 
Why should I be more just and liberal to a 
stranger than to you? This on my side. On 
ours—what can you do? You are fed and 
housed, but you must be clothed. You are not 
a lily of the field. ‘Though”—looking at her as 
she stood beside him, tall and slender and pale 
—‘‘I sometimes think there is a good deal of 
the lily about you, Aunt Hannah, You are so 
single-minded and pure-hearted; and, like the 
lilies, you preach me a silent sermon many a 
ee 





‘* Not always silent,” said she, yet was pleased 
at the compliment. He had never made her a 
pretty speech before. ‘hen, too, his urging her 
to remain with him, on the only possible terms 
on which she could remain—thoee he proposed 
—proved that he was not contemplating mar- 
riage, at least not ammediately. 
All he said was thoroughly kind, generous, 
and wise. Besides, her sound common-sense 
told her that clothes did not grow upon bushes; 
and that if she were to continue as mistress of 
the House on the Hill, it was essential that Ro- 
sie's aunt and Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law should 
Not go dreseed, as he indignantly put it, “‘like a 
pauper.” She considered a little, and then, put- 
ting her pride in her pocket, she accepted the 
position of matters as inevitable. 
“* Very well, Mr. Rivers. Give me the same 
that I received from Earl Dunsmore, and 
I will take it from you as 1 did from him. It 
will cover all my personal needs, and even allow 
me, as heretofore, to put by a little for my old 


age. 

“Your old age? Where should that be spent 
but here, in my house?” 

“*Your house may not always be—” She 
stopped ; she had not the heart to put into plain 
words the plain fact that he might again 
—few men were more likely to do so. he 
seemed to understand it. 

“Oh, Hannah!” he said, and turned away. 
She was so vexed at herself that she dropped the 
conversation at once. 

Next day Miss Thelluson found on her toilette- 
fable, i @ blank envelope, a check for a hundred 

ands, 

At first she felt a strong inclination to throw 
the money into the fire; then a kind of sensa- 
tion of gratitude, 

“I€ I had not liked him I couldn't have 
touched a half-penny; but I do like him. SoI 
must take it, and try to please him as much as I 
can.” 


For that reason, and to do him credit when 
she went ont with him, poor Hannah expended 
more money and thought over her clothes than 
she had done for years, appearing in toilettes so 
good and tasteful, though simple still, that the 
Moat House girls wondered what in the world 
had come over her to make her look so young. 





THE FASHIONABLE SEASON. 


HE fashionable season has reached its end 

at length. And if you inquire to what end 

has the fashionable season been at all, a chorus 
of physicians from one side of the town to the 
other will answer you with disgust and contempt 
by no means diminishing the bills they expect to 
render. Among other things, hysteria. What! 
you may very well cry, can it be that these inno- 
cent daylight receptions, these stately dinners, 
these magnificent midnights, have any connec- 
tion with that most silly and absurd, most un- 
Manageable and trying and trivial and terrible 
of all disenses, the hysterics? Ah, certainly, 
yon are answered ; what is hysteria but a separa- 
tion between the worn-out nerves and the judg- 
ment, or the volition ? and what else can be ex- 
pected in the summing up of these innocent re- 
ceptions, where ladies encounter in the after- 
noons, to give one all-comprehending glance, as 
swift as the conjuror Houdin’s, at each other's 
costumes, and be torn with envy or puffed with 
. conceit in a moment, and to say two pleasant 
words, or unpleasant, as that may be, and to 
take three sips of punch from the tinfest panch- 
lass in the world, and to do the same at twenty 
focses afterward?—of these stately dinners, 
where, precedence being settled, one’s partner 
admires as much as he chooses of one’s white 
shoulders, of one’s graceful carving, of one’s tri- 
fling with ragout and paté, terrapin and venison, 
trnffie and mushroom, jelly and ice?—of oue's 
skill with aroma and bouquet, and the handling 
of the half dozen glasses at one's plate ?—of these 
magnificent midnights, rich in every delight of 
pleasured vanity—the thin slipper, the bare 
breast, the brain loaded with fulse tresses, the 
pores stopped with the delicate dust of white 
and pink ball, the heated dance, the indigestible 
banquet, the scanty sleep ensuing before the 
morning beam pries open the eyelids yet heavy 
with undreamed dreams? What else can be 
expected of a life every moment of which is so 
unreal and annatoral that one becomes ready 
for the phantasmagoria of the disease as it were 
by mere affinity? What else? Fevers, to be 
sure; probably consumptions, after a little; pos- 
sibly insanities, What is the punch made of, 
for one thing, into which the young princesses 
of society dip so eagerly? Of ‘‘engar and 
ice and all things nice?” That may be; but 
of brandy and Champagne and tea in a bowl 
hollowed out of a cake of ice, or else of Bour- 
bon and Senta Craz and brandy and Champagne 
and tea—a simple mixture, poisonous to none 
bat delicate stomachs, and almost as harmless 
as certain superbly translucent jellies that sud- 
dently twist the tongue, yet tingling with their 
flavor, into stuttering confusion, What emo- 
tions are stimulated by the whirling dances, the 
Tich dainties, the breath of exotics, the wild 
waltz masic, the emulation of toilettes, the com- 
mon contact, the hoars, the twice- 


breathed air? Only those out of which, you see, 
hysteria might flower, like a weed out of a heap 
of compost. 

We saw Florimonde going the round of her 
half-dozen parties the other night. What a re- 
splendent creature she was when she set ont—the 
hazel-eyed and brown-haired beanty, with the 
faintest tinge of sunset hues on her oval cheeks! 
Her dress was of that peculiar tarnished shade 
of pink—like yellow sunshine suffusing a pale 
rose—which made the white shoulders rising 
from it whiter and more polished yet; the panier 
sud evart allen beatings cad and a 
necklace of fili and large pale topases, 
each carved in cameo, illuminated the whole. 
Maudita went out with Florimonde, too, that 
night, as she had gone every night for nearly two 
months before ; skirt over skirt of fluffy net flow- 
ed round the stately Mandits, and let their misty 
clouds blow about the trailing ornaments of long 
green grasses and blue corn flowers that she 
wore, while puffs and falls half veiled the stom- 
acher of Mexican juoise and diamond 
whose device imi! a spray of the same flow- 
ers; and in among the masses of her glittering, 
waving auburn hair rested a slender diadem of 
the tarquoise again, that whose nameless tint, 
half blue, half green, makes it an inestimable 
treasure among the Navajoes, as it was once 
among the Aztecs, who called it the chalchihuiel ; 
each claster of Maudita’s turquoises set in a frost- 
work of tiniest diamonds—a splendid toilette in- 
deed, as fresh and radiant as the morning dew 
upon the meadows, When they set out on the 
love- that is, When they came home from 
it, and from all the fatigues and fervors of the 
German, quite another thing. The gaury dress 
was so fringed and trodden on and torn that it 
seemed to hold together, like many an ill-assorted 
marriage, rather by the cohesion of habit than 
otherwise; the hair—Madge Wildfre’s was of 
more respectable appearance; the powder had 
fallen on arms and shoulders ; and to our critical 
eyes, if to no others, the sunset hues remained on 
only one of Flosimonde's cheeks. And those en- 
ticing shadows round Maudits’s eyes when she 
went out—for the best of eyes are dulled by too 
much wear and tear—does antimony ‘‘run?” Or, 
had some pugilistic dancer given her a ‘‘black 
eye?” Not that the damsels came home in 
such trim on every night of the season; far from 
it. This was the accumulation of six parties in 
one night, the last of the Germans, when the fun 
grew fast and furious, the figures and the favors 
more and more fantastic; when daylight was 
breaking ere the Champagne breakfast was par- 
taken ; and when the drunken coachman, out all 
night, had kept them shivering in the porch an 
endless while, and had banged them ut the 


carriage afterward. 

But they had had a glorious time, their eyes 
were dancing like marsh-lights, their laughter 
was ringing like a peal of bells, the jests and 
bon-mots and flattery they had heard were run- 
ning off their lips like rain; they had made 
goodness knows what conquests; they had made 
goodness knows how many engagements for the 
morrow ; and oh, they were so tired! We ran into 
their room to see them next day; it was afternoon, 
and they were still in bed. There was nothing re- 
markable in that, they said; some girls were 
obliged to stay in bed two days out of every week 
through sheer fatigue; and some got so excited 
that they couldn’s sleep at all, except by means of 
morphia, and that made them sick a couple of 
days, any way ; but as for themselves they had 
never given out yet, and never meant to do so. 
While she was speaking, Florimonde’s voice falter- 
ed, and the sentence was finished under the breath. 
Her voice had given out. At the moment the mus- 
cles round that handsome mouth of hers began to 
twitch ridiculously ; she yawned, and threw up her 
arms as a baby stretches itself, and stiffened in 
that position, with her teeth set, and her eyes 
rolled out of sight, and lay there like a corpse. 
Florimonde had given out. As we sprang to 
investigate this surprising condition of things 
there came a sudden gurgle and a groan from 
Maudita, who had risen in her own little bed at 
our motion. We turned to see her clutching 
her throat, as if her hands were the claws of a 
wild-cat; she was laughing and howling and 
crying all at once; her face was of a dark pt 
tint; her body—that lithe and supple waltzing 
body of hers—was bending iteelf rigidly into 
the shape of a bow, resting by the head and 
the heels on the bed—the dignified Maudita— 
and the foam was standing half an inch high on 
ber mouth. Maudita had given out too. And 
if there had been a dozen other girls in the room 
whose nerves had been tortured into the same 
excitement as theirs, they would one and all have 
given out at the same time, and have gone down 
like a row of bricks in the contagion of the 
same hysteric, 

Of course the doctor came Presently; and sep- 
arated the patients, and gave them pills and pow- 
ders and bromides without end; and there were 
watchers to keep the delicate creatures, whom it 
took three or four people to bold in their fits, from 
injuring themselves; and at last sleep came with 
the all-persuading chloral, and with the awaking 
from that powerful chloral-given sleep came an 
imbecile sort of state, whose scattered wits were 
full of small cunning and spites, that told secrets, 
and told lies, and could not pronounce names, 
and lips were blistered, and eyes were swollen and 

urblind ; and Florimonde and Mandits mustkeep 
Pont in epite of themselves, 

But how long do yon suppose they will keep it, 
and in what way? whe the good ‘formalies ta 
on Friday with dishes of oysters escalloped de- 
liciously in the shell, with toasted crabs, and bass 
baked in port-wine? Will Florimonde forego 
her low necks, or Maudita her blonde der? 
‘Will there be any less excitement or display or 
rivalry in their private theatricals and concerts 
for charity? Will the flirtations be any less ex- 
traordinary at the high teas? The mind will be, 
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perhaps, a little flighty ; the health will not be so 
firm ; there will be a good deal of morbid sorrow 
over imaginary misdeeds, and none at all over 
real ones; there will be compensatory church- 
going, with delightful little monogram-covered 
prayer-booke; but will the flesh be mortified by 
any real rough sackcloth and ashes? It is hard- 
to be hoped. Neither Lent, nor religion, nor 
judgment, nor ony thing but t poverty and abso- 
te impotence will put a period to the wild pur- 
frit of pleasure that a fashionable season begins. 
Ill for the next generation, the mothers of which 
are wrecks before its birth! Well for Flori- 
monde and Maudita, with all the dew and fresh- 
ness of their youth destroyed, if at length, thor- 
oughly ennuyée, they do not put a piquancy and 
flavor of sin into their pleasnre, as the old West 
Indien toper dashes his insipid brandy with Cay- 

enne 

EEE eee 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N 1851 the East River was frozen over oppo- 

site Wall Street Ferry, forming, for the time, 
& solid ice-bridge from New York to Brooklyn. 
Again in 1865 the river was frozen over, so that 
several individuals immortalized themrelves by 
crossing on {ts treacherous surface. But theice- 
bridge of February, 1871, appears to have been 
more securely made, and better patronized, than 
either of the others. About noon one day, when 
the river was filled with immense cakes of ice, the 
tide slackened, and the buge masses were wedged 
tightly against each other and the shores on ei- 
ther side, forming from Fulton up to Catherine 
ferry a complete bridge. Several vessels and 
boats were ice-bound as ifinan arctic sea, Grad- 
ually one person after another was tempted by 
the firm appearance of the ice to venture upon 


it, until thousands had passed over. The scene, 
however, assumed a somewhat ic type when 
the ice to move with about three hundred 

reons upon it. Many were in t danger, 


at by means of boats and steam-tugs all were 
at length réscued and conveyed safely to shore. 





A unique Rortralt of Washington has been 
recently exhibited in this city. It is from a 
drawing on stome by Rembrandt Peale. This 
stone was destroyed by fire after only a few proof 
impressions been struck off For many 
um past there have been but two copies known 
be extant, and one of these was lost in the fire 
that destroyed Barnum’s Museum. In many re- 
spects the portraits of Peale are prefe: to 
ose of his competitor, Stuart. 

Some adventurous individuals have been pay- 
ing visit to the scientific party at the summit 
of Mount Wash m. Their experiences have 
been novel. Under the fierce blasts of Boreas, 
the building occupied shakes and trembles and 
creaks in a manner which would drive sleep far 
away from the nervous. During these gales it 
is impossible for @ person to stand a moment 
e ed to them. oreover, a perfect shower 
of ice files in fragments across thesummit. Even 
within the house, where all is really comfort- 
able, the flying misailes sound as if a genuine 
bombardment were going on. 


At Rome there is not much prospect of a pros- 
rous season. The inundation of the Tiber has 





left so much mud and slime as to threaten an 
epidemic. Travelers who had planned to visit 

ome at this time will linger at other places un- 
til the sunshine has dried up that quarter of the 
town where foreigners usually lodge. aany 
poor people have greatiy suffered from the flood, 
snd.e: subscription has been circulated for their 

it. 





The War Department has concluded to yield 
to the pressing demands made upon the Signal 
Office by ship-owners and commercfal men gen- 
erally for the dally publication of a reliable syn- 
opels of existing weather throughout the coun- 
try, and the probable change during the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. This synopsis will 
be based upon the three dally reports now re- 
ceived, and will be prepared by competent au- 
thority. Arrangements are now making to give 
them a wide and speedy circulation. 





National colors are quite a study in them- 
selves, as, abroad, each country displays its own 
io consplenous places, and they are also worn 
by soldiers as a necessary and useful distinction. 

e Prassian colors are black and white. The 
colors of the old German empire were red and 
gold, and now the heralds are devising for the 
new empire under William a combination of 
black, silver, red, and gold. 





A rery strong feeling exists in Englan 
among Churchmen, against the marriage of! 

Princess Louise taking place during Lent. The 
day is now fixed—March 21—but many protests 
are made in the hope the royal family may not 
offend the feclings of many loyal subjects by 
celebrating the marriage at that time. It is 
stated that in muny London churches, should 
the ceremony take place in Lent, there will be 
a special penitential service at the same hour. 





Presence of mind in emergencies is worth ev- 
ery thing. During a late disastrous fire in 
Brooklyn a herolc servant-girl, undaunted by 
the flames which were pressing in on all sides, 
seized two little children in her arms, and forc- 
ing two others before her, succeeded in convey- 
ing alltos place of safety. Thegirlthen rushed 
back into the burning building to rescue an old 
man, whom she found vainly secking. a way of 
exit. She had brought him to a ladder in the 
fourth story, when he fell, exhausted. She called 
loudly for help, but none coming, she was 
for by the blinding flames to fiy and leave 
him to his fate. But the children were saved by 
her from a horrible death. 





Some years ago a London journal gave the 
followin; deseripaon, of M. Dumas, which now 
gaine a h interest: “If you should ever go 

Paris, and chance in eome of the streets to 
meet a t boy, about five feet four inches in 
height, fv a physiognomy resembling that 
of a negro, wi thazied ir, broad nose, and an 
olive complexion—his costume also belng dis- 

by some peculiarity, such as light 
yellow under-waistcoat, or a ribbon of an infinite 





Tarlety of. color depending from his button-hole— 
speaking loudly and gesticulating fiercely, as if 
he was quarreling instead of conversing with a 
friend, you may go boldly up to him and say, 
without fear of being deceived, ‘Good-day, M. 
Dumas.’ Be assured it is the man himself, for 
fhere are not two such physlognomies to be found 
in Paris. He will receive you very civilly, con- 
verse with you, and in a few moments you will 
feel, as it were, almost instinctively, that you 
are confronted with the greatest, or, at all eventa, 
the most prolific, writer of modern times.” 





Empresses and queens occasionally relieve 
their minds from the cares of etate and the 
weariness of court by indulging in some domestic 
employment. The late Empress of the French, 
the Empress of Russia, and the Queens of Bavaria 
and Greece beguile their hours with a sewing. 
machine of great elegance and simplicity, and 
which is now generally adopted by the English 
government for industrial schools, 





A warning to husbands comes from East 
Brooklyn, while ago a moderately wealthy 
man, of good standing and reputation, married 
a young wife But the busband was extremely 
eccentric in some particulars, and no servants 
were allowed in his establishment. At length 
the wife, who had no taste for domestic occu- 
pations, became so disgusted with the ceaseless 
round of scrubbing and working, preparin 
meals and clearing them away, that she conclud- 
ed she would explore the unknown, and have a 
change, atany rate. In her letter of farewellshe 
stat that ehe had no fault to find with her 
husband, but she was determined to seek a spot 
where there wereno dishes to wash. The pistol 
with which she attempted to shoot herself 
through the heart was evidently a new weapon 
in her hands, for the result was a slight wound 
in the left side, causing considerable phyeical 

in, but by no means dangerous, The nearly 

reaved husband has engaged & competent 
housekeeper, and sufficient to ke the do- 
mestic machinery in motion. If the pistol had 
been aimed more accurately, the man would 
doubtless have soon married a second wife, and 
she would have reaped the benefit of the first 
one’s experiment—a suggestion which discon- 
tented wives should remember in any similar ex- 
periments. 





Not many ‘little men’’ are as brave as one 
who hails from Bridgeport, Connecticut. A 
short time the lad had three fingers cut off 
by some machinery in a brass shop. Oia hecry? 

‘ot he. Looking upon his bleeding hand, the 
brave little fellow exclaimed, “Ill Bet mother 
will cry when she sees that !’” 





Is the Mont Cenis Tunnel to be of practical 
utility ? Is the question now raised. Tre Al; 
have been pierced, and there will be no difficulty 
in laying the .track and furnishing the cars. 
But what is to be done with the smoke of the 
locomotives? That would surely suffocate 
sengers. Probably eome pneumatic principles 
will be applied to remedy this evil when all 
other things are ready fora trip. 





The following little poem will, we fancy, meet 
the feelings of some fathers, as well as mothers, 
whoee honors are yet fresh and new: 


THE NEW ARRIVAL, 


There came to Rort last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft, 
‘Without an inch of on— 
T looked, and look: laughed: 
It_was eo singular that she 
Should croes the Unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 
Yet by these its witness 
She’ welcome fity times, a 
And comes consigned to Hope and Love, 
And common metre rhymes, 
She bas no manifest but this; 
No rag floats o’er the water: 
She's too new for the British Lioyd's— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 
Ring out wild bells—and tame ones tno— 
ing out the lover's moon, 
Ring out the little worsted socks, 
re eet 
out the muse, e nurse, 
‘Bing in, the milk water 
way paper, pens, an — 
My daughter! oh, my daughter! 


Briefer, yet in a like happy and satisfied vein, 
is another bit, which will suit other cases: 


Give us joy— 

It's a boy. 

Do yon ask when? 
balf past ten 

On Saturday night. 

Mother all right; 


Likewise the boy— 
Give us joy. 





This recipe for masking mush, or hasty pud- 
ding, has been the rounds of the Hewrepepers: 
“Take three apart of water in a pot, boil and 
salt to taste. hen boiled take out two quarts 
in a suitable vessel for the table. Then stir in 
one quart of sifted Indian meal, and pour back 
the batter or mixture so made into the pot with 
the remaining one quart of water, and boil the 
whole fifteen minutes.” Doubtless this will be 
rey good mush ; but there is no need of taking 
such an exact rule. Boil water according to the 

uantity of mush you desire. Salt it, of course. 
hile boiling, stir in dry Indian meal, thorough- 
ly and carefully, until thickened sufficiently. It 
won't hart it to boil until your breakfast is 
ready. Corn-meal always requires much more 
cooking than flour. 


An English medical journal warns its readers 
against the use of a certain kind of green-colored 
gloves, which stain the hands, and cause an 
eruption to appear on the skin after a while. 
Analysis shows that the dye used in coloring the 
gloves contains arsenic. 








Honesty is not yet one of the “lost arts."” Not 
long ago the keeper ofa toll-gate at Oxford, Con- 
necticut, received a letter containing twenty 
cents from a man who said that thirty years ago 
he got through the gate on fraudulent pretenses. 
“Better inte than never.” He remitted the orig- 
inal debt with interest. Harpy Connecticut, to 
raise and rear euch honest folk! 
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Fig. 7.—Sxatino Suit ror Girt 
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Fig. 6.—Lapy's Street Suit. 
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¥RoM 12 To 14 Years oip. 


For pattern and description, see Supplement, 


Fig. 4.—Sxatine Sort ror Gir. 
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From 5 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Skatine Suit roR Ginu 














































































































From 14 to 16 YEARS oLD. 
For description see Supplement. 

















Fig. 1.—Sxatixe Suit ror Girt 
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ends of five or six such wires through a bugle four-fifths of an inch long, 
below this bugle twist the wire ends of two tassels together. In the same 
manner join the three remaining tassels together. Then pass the ends 
of the five tassels through a large round cut jet bead, and above this 
cover the tassels with a small oyal jet medallion, which mast be sur- 
rounded with round 
beads strung on wire. 
The still free ends of 
the wire form the stem, 
and are closely wound 
with black sill 

Fig. 4.— This ai- 
grette consists of a 
hunch of white heron’s 
feathers three inches 
and a quarter long, 
around which smaller 
bunches of curled 
black ostrich feathers 
are arranged in a cir- 
cle. The wire ends 
of the feather bunches 


Aigrettes for Hats, etc., Figs. 1-6. 


TueseE aaigrettes are made partly of wire and beads, and partly of 
feathers and satin. ‘They are used for finishing bows, or for covering the 
seams made by sewing feathers on hats and bonnets, and are especially 
commendable for the simplicity of the materials, and the ease with which 
they are made. 

Fig. 1.—To make this aigrette take for the five bead bars in the mid- 
dle five pieces of wire 
each two inches and a 
half long, string a black 
enameled bead on each 
wire, slip it to the mid- 
dle, double the wire, and 
on the double wire string, 
first, a large round bead, 
and then several bugles. 
As is plainly shown by .-. — 
the illustration, the large 
round beads of the two 
outside bars must be 
somewhat smaller than 
















those of the three middle y S. form the stem, which 
bars. Sew the still free : Fig. 1.—Arcrerre ror Hats, must be wound with 
ends of the wires on one Fig. 4.—AItGRETTE FoR HATS, ETc.—RepuceD Size. Etc.—Foit Si Fig. 5.—Atcretre For Tats, Etc.—Reprcep Size. black tissue paper (see 
lengthwise edge of an iNustration). 








Fi —This aigrette con- 
sis a bunch of white 
hevon’s feathers four inches 
long, which is surrounded by 
four small black satin leaves. 
For each of these léaves take 
a piece of black satin two 
inches and two-fifths square, 
double it so as to form a tri- 
angle, and insert a piece of 
fine wire between the double 
material along the fold, let- 


oval foundation made of a 
double piece of stiff lace. 
Cover the seam made by do- 
ing this with a small oval cut 
jet medallion, and surround 
this with small round cut 
beads strung on wire. In 
connection with the middle 
part work the border ; for the 
outside of the border take 
two pieces of wire of the re- 
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Fig. 6.—Areretre ror Hats, 
ETC.—ReEpvceD Srzp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Fig. 62, 
















Fig. 2.—ArGcrEtTTE 
ror Hats, etc. 
Repvcep Size. 


—AIGRETTE For 
Hats, etc.—REDUCED 
Size. 


































ting the wire project two 
inches beyond the satin on each side. 
Lay each part in thick pleats along 
the straight edges, so as to give it 
the shape of a leaf; twist the ends 
of the wire together, and arrange 
the leaves around the bunch of feath- 
ers in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Finally, edge the leaves 
with small bunches of heron’s feath- 
ers, and wind the wire ends, which 
form the stem, with tissue paper. 
Fig. 6.—This aigrette simulates a Qutirep 
feather, To make it, cut of stiff lace wir Fer ‘Triamanc,—Back 
from Fig. 62 of the Supplement one oe r 
pie 


quisite length, string bugles 
and round cut beads on these, as shown 
by the illustration, and in connection 
with them work the scallop as follows : 
Fasten the ends of the outer bead wire 
underneath the jet medallion, lay on a 
new wire there, * string three small 
enameled bugles on this wire, then a 
round cut bead, then a bugle, then 
pass the wire through the first round 
bead of the outer wire, take up a bu- 
gle, and pass the wire through the 
Quizrep SurEveLess Jacker wirn round bead previonsly taken up. * Re- 

For Traoouxc.—Fronr. peat from *. In working the seal- 
lops which come on the free end of the 










































e, allowing four-fifths of an inch Bopper ee Nan foncription see at 








For pattern and description see Supple- 


iP 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 46 and 47. 





Tient-rittinc Gros Grary Basque.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. TX., Figs. 87-41. 


five bead wires, instead of taking up 
the three bugles, pass the wire through 
the bugle at the end of the bead bar 
(see illustration). After completing 
the border, fasten the wire under the 
jet medallion, 

Fig. 2.—For this aigrette, simula- 
ting heads of wheat, which the illustra- 
tion shows reduced to one-third of the 
original size, take three rather coarse 
pieces of wire, one of which is five 
inches and three-fifths long, and the 
other two five inches and a fifth and 
four inches and four-fifths respective- 
ly; each of these wires forms the mid- 
dle vein of a head. Besides this take 
for each blade as many pieces of fine 
wire, each four inches long, as’ the 
head counts bugles and large round 
beads. Take up asmall bead on each 
of these wires, pass it to the middle 
of the wire, bend the latter double, 
take up a bugle, and fasten the grain 
thus formed to the coarser wire by 
means of fine wire, as shown by the 
illustration, Besides this fasten a 
round bead between each two grains; 
this bead, like those of the grains, is 
secured on a double wire by means of 
asmall bead. Bind the three heads 
of wheat, the stems of which must pre- 
viously have been wound with silk, to- 
gether with silk, in doing which fasten 
two tufts of wheat to the stem of the 
aigrette (see illustration). 

Fig. 3.—For this aigrette prepare, 
first, five bead tassels. Each of these 
tassels consists of five to six very fine 
wires, each twelve inches long. Take 
up a small bead on each wire, slip it 
y 2 to the middle of the wire, and bend 

oe ae the latter double. Then take up black . 
Crorm Sacque. bugles on the wires, leaving three Tiont-Fittinc Gros Grain Basque.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs, 48-58, inches of the ends free. Pass the free For pattern and description sea Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 87-41. 
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extra material all around. On thie foundation 
work the design in bead satin stitch embroidery 
as follows: First draw the contour of the feather 
on the foundation, fasten a fine wire to the mid- 
dle of the broad cross-wise edge, and take up a 
number of small black beads on this sufficient to 
cover the foundation along one-half of the cross- 
wise edge before mentioned, pass the wire through 
a hole of the lengthwise edge of the outer edge 
of the feather, putting the wire through from the 
upper to the under side (this first stitch must 
cover half the contour of the cross-wise edge), 
pass the wire from the under to the upper side 
through the first hole of the stiff lace, at the mid- 
dle vein of the leaf, take up a sufficient namber 
of beads, pass the wire through the next hole of 
the side of the outer edge, and continue in this 
manner until one-half of the foundation is cov- 
ered with diagonal bead stitches. In the same 
manner cover the other half of the feather, turn 
down the surplus material at the edges on the 
under side, and fasten it; sew a piece of fine bon- 
net wire to the under side of the feather along the 
middle, and on the onter edge fasten a wire on 
which round beads are strung. Theends of the 
wire must project an inch and a fifth beyond the 
end of the feather. The beads must be largest 
at these ends of the wire, and gradually grow 
smaller toward the point of the feather. 





LOVE IN WINTER. 


Between the berried holly-bush 

The Blackbird whistled to the Thrush: 
“Which way did bright-eyed Bella go? 
Look, Speckle-breast, across the snow— 
Are those her dainty tracks I see, 
That wind toward the shrubbery?” 


The Throstle pecked the berries still. 
“No need for looking, Yellow-bill ; 
Young Frank was there an hour ago, 
Half frozen, waiting in the snow; 

His callow beard was white with rime— 
Tchuk—'tis a merry pairing time!” 


‘What would you?” twittered in the Wren; 
‘These are the reckless ways of men. 

I watched them bill and coo as though 
They thonght the sign of Spring was snow; 
If men but timed their loves as we, 
*‘Twould save this inconsistency.” 


‘Nay, gossip,” chirped the Robin, ‘‘nay; 
I like their unreflective way. 

Besides, I heard enough to show 

Their love is proof against the snow: 
Why wait, he said, why wait for May, 
When love can warm a winter's day? 





DESIREE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


EARLY twenty years ago an English lady 

and her little boy were crossing the Atlantic 
in one of the Cunard steamers. The lady was 
going to Canada, where her brother lived. She 
was a widow; she had lost her husband a very 
few years after their marriage. Her name was 
Helen Dunraven, and she had a sweet, gentle, 
somewhat melancholy face, as I think a woman 
named Helen ought to have. Her little boy was 
a bright-haired, blue-eyed creature. His fair 
hair clustered about his forehead, and fell upon 
his shoulders, This was about the time when 
knickerbockers first became the garb of small 
boys in Europe; and little Eustace Dunraven 
wore black velvet knickerbockers, and looked 


like a tiny prince. 

It was summer weather. The sea was really 
for once ‘‘like glass.” Ome could hardly be 
sick, even if be tried. Mrs. Dunraven was sit- 
ting on deck one day with her boy, when she 
heard the patter of little feet, and a child came 
scampering up to her knee, and canght her hand. 
The new-comer was a little maid some eight 
years old, with a pretty head covered with jet- 
black hair, and a pair of deep black eyes, lustrous 
and lambent. ‘The little girl’s complexion was 
of almost tropical darkness. She was a lovely 
little creature, indeed, who might have stood as 
an infantile impersonation of Night, while the 
sunny-haired boy near her would have passed for 
a living symbol of Day. 

‘‘And what is your name, my little dear?” 
asked Mrs. Dunraven, who did not remember to 
have seen the child before. 

‘“My name is Desirée,” little Night replied, 
promptly and clearly; and then went on, ‘I 
saw you on the deck, and I ran to you because I 


love you!” 

Ny bo you, my sweet little creature? Iam sure 
T shall love you,” said Helen, kissing the child 
tenderly. 

“Oh yes, I love you; and I love your little 


‘The little boy was holding off rather sheepishly, 
after the manner of his race. In very early life 
the girls make all the advances, if any are made. 
This little girl stood fearlessly before the boy, and 
gazed at him with tender, innocent frankness, 
while he was somewhat shy, and looked at her 
timidly out of his great blue eyes. At his mother's 
bidding he went near the child, and gave her his 
hand ; but she put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

“*Do you know us, Desirée?” Mrs. Dunraven 
asked. 

“Oh yes, quite well; I saw you once before— 
the day you came on board; and now I knew 
you aguin, and I ran up because I am so fond of 
you. I was below for two days. Mamma 
thought she would besick. But I hope she won't 
be sick ; don’t you?” 

“Yes, my dear, I do indeed. Is she on 
deck ?” 

“‘Oh no; but she sent me up. She said I 
might go and play ; and, please, may I play with 





rer little boy?“ We have been in Paris. Was 
e ever in Paris? There are such nice dolls in 
Paris! I suppose he doesn’t care for dolls? Boys 
don’t, I suppose.” 

‘There was a tone of resignation, almost of 
melancholy, in this; the reluctant recognition of 
an essential disparity and uncongeniality not to 
be charmed away—only perhaps to be compro- 
mised. No, he didn’t care for dolls ; didn’t just 
yet care much even for little girls. 

But this little girl took him fairly by storm. 
Before the day was half over they were firm 
friends, They ran all over the deck together, 
and tried to play that game (what is it called ?) 
which people play on board ship with round 
pieces of wood and a thing like a crutch, and a 
number of squares and figures chalked on the 
deck planks, ‘They ran into all manner of holes 
and corners; they sat side by side at meals, and 
shared the oranges and apples captured at des- 

Mrs, Dunraven saw nothing of Desirée’s mam- 
ma. An elderly mulatto woman came and look- 
ed after the child now and then; but the mother 
did not appear, and seemed quite content that 
Desirée should be left entirely to Mrs. Dun- 
raven’s care. Practically this was so. ‘The lit- 
tle girl clang to Helen and her boy all through 
the voyage as if she belonged to them; and, in- 
deed, people often wondered at the English lady's 
two children—the one so fair, the other so dark. 

Only on the last day of the voyage did the 
lady whom Desirée called her mamma make an 
appearance on deck. She was an invalid, ap- 
parently ; she walked with difficulty. She was 
wrapped in shawls, though the weather was 
warm. Her face was indeed somewhat like that 
of Desirée, but it was sallow and yellow. It 
was prematurely wasted and old. It was light- 
ed by the cold fire of two stern and dark eyes 
that burned with a penetrating, painful keen- 
ness. ‘The mulatto woman, on whom she leaned, 
brought this lady up to Mrs. Dunraven. 

“Tam deeply grateful,” the lady said, ‘‘ for 
your attention and kindness to this little girl, 
Desirée. 1am an invalid, and she is a restless, 
self-willed child. No nurse or servant of any 
kind can get any control over her.” 

““Indeed? I should never have thought 80,” 
Mrs, Dunraven replied. ‘‘She seems to me a 
very docile and loving little creature. It was 
such a pleasure to me to have your little dangh- 
ter with us during the voyage!” 

“Thank you. Iam much obliged. Desirée is 
not my daughter; she is the child of my brother. 
He is dead. Desirée is an orphan.” 

Mrs. Dunraven sighed, and looked at her lit- 


y- 

“*She calls me mamma,” the other lady con- 
tinued; ‘‘ but she has neither father nor mother. 
I take care of her so far as I can; I am her 
guardian. Desirée will be well cared for, and 
she will make many friends if she lives, for she 
will be an heiress.” 

There was something cold and disagreeable in 
her tone—a certain grating cynicism, implied in 
the manner more than in the words. Mrs. Dun- 
raven felt inclined to shrink from her. 

‘She looke a fine, healthy little girl,” she said, 
in order to say something. 

“Healthy! Ob no!” the other replied, cold- 
ly; ‘‘far from healthy! I should say she had 
the seeds of consumption inher, Her father and 
mother both died very young.” 

The little boy and girl were playing on the 
deck at some distance while the elders were thus 
talking. Mrs. Dunraven looked with wonder 
and greatly increasing dislike at the woman who 
thus so coldly cast the horoscope of this loving 
and lovely little child, and sought to find for her 
the house of death. 

Poor Desirée came in for misfortune that day. 
She and little Eustace were missing for a long 
time. Two hours and more passed away with- 
out their making an appearance. At last they 
came running up together, hand in hand, and 
with an air of immense triumph and excitement, 
to where the elder ladies were sitting. 

‘*Look here, mamma!” the boy exclaimed, 
half out of breath. “‘See what we have been 
doing! Desirée is to be my wife, you know, 
when we grow big: and so, that we may be sure 
to know each other again, I have done my name 
—the letters of it—on her arm, and hers on 
mine. ‘Tom, the steward’s boy, got us the gun- 
powder, and it didn’t hurt a bit—at least, not 
much, you know. I liked it, and Desirée stood 
itlikea brick! See! there it is—‘ E. D.’ on her 
arm, for Eustace Dunraven, because she belongs 
to me; and ‘D.’ on my arm, for Desirée—only 
‘D.,’ because Desirée doesn't quite remember her 
other name, and I don’t know it. But ‘ D.’ will 
do well enough; won't it, mamma?” 

And the boy pulled up first Desirée’s sleeve, 
and then his own, and showed the work of his 
hand in triamph. He actnally had tattooed the 
identifying mark in his rude little letters on their 
arms. He had seen and been immensely de- 
lighted with the tattooing performances of some 
of the sailors, and he thought the finest thing in 
the world was to employ the process as a love- 
mark for Desirée and himself. 

Desirée’s ‘‘mamma” positively flamed with 
fierce, sudden and unintelligible anger. She 
loaded the poor little girl with harsh and bitter 
words, and struck her two or three sharp blows 
on the face. Little Eustace’s eyes burned with 
anger, and his fat, round fists clenched. De- 
sirée never cried, or even winced. The punish- 
ment over, her guardian rose from tlre seat with- 
out a word to Mrs. Dunraven, and, despite her 
invalid condition, hurried down stairs. 

The parting of little Desirée from Eustace 
was a dismal piece of business. ‘The poor chil- 
dren clasped each other and cried. Mrs. Dun- 
raven found her own eyes wet as she looked at 
them. She made an effort to obtain the address 
of the little girl’s so-called ‘‘ mamma ;” and when 
the “‘mamma” herself appeared on deck for the 
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last time, the steamer being actually in the dock, 
Mrs. Dunraven went over to her, made an effort 
to be warm and friendly, expressed a hope that 
they should meet again, and tendered her card. 
‘The other lady was cold and constrained. She 
said, ‘‘We are going South; we seldom come 
North: the climate does not suit me or my hus- 
band and children—or Desirée.” But she gave 
a card which bore the name of ‘Mra, Angelo 
Ryland, New Orleans.” 

A hurry ashore, a rush for luggage, a car- 
riage, a final flash of Desirde’s sad eyes, and 
the parting was over. 

Mrs. Dunraven and her boy went to Canada. 
She was to keep house for her brother, who was 
a widower, as she was a widow, and had young 
children. 

I will not venture to say whether it is possible 
for a little boy of twelve to fall in love with a 
girl of eight—to fall in love with her so that the 
feeling survives long separation, and abides with 
a tenacity of vital power which seems unconquer- 
able. But it is certain that little Desirée had so 
deeply impressed Eustace Dunraven that the 
memory of her was always with him. For a 
year or two he kept incessantly harassing his 
mother with petitions and prayers to be taken to 
Desirée. Then, as he began to have a clearer in- 
telligence, and to anderstand that thousands of 
miles can separate loving hearts, he implored 
and petitioned uo more; but he thought of De- 
sirée all the same. Mrs. Dunraven listened to 
his occasional talk of Desirée with a keen pain 
and sadness; for she had learned something 
which she would not tell as yet to her son. It 
was this: one day she happened to see an old 
copy of a New Orleans paper at the house of a 
friend, and turning listlessly over its pages, she 
was shocked and grieved to see in the list of 
deaths the name of Desirée Constant, aged nine 
years and three months, at the house of her un- 
cle, Angelo Ryland, Esq. 

So she was dead, then, and the cold, sharp- 
faced aunt was right, after all! She was dead, 
the bright-eyed, beautiful little creature, in whom 
life seemed so exuberant and so affluent! Never 
had Mrs, Dunraven seen a creature who appear- 
ed to have been gifted with such lavish life-pow- 
er; and now she was dead! Those lustrous 
black eyes were closed forever; never would the 
brilliant, noble-hearted woman be seen on earth 
whom Mrs. Dunraven had mentally looked on 
when she contemplated the future of little Desi- 
rée. Dear, lost little creature! Earth, lie light 
upon her graceful, winsome form! 

Mrs. Dunraven resolved that she would not 
yet tell her boy of the death of his quondam lit- 
tle play-fellow. When the distinctness of his 
memory of her should have worn itself away, 
then she would tell him; not till then. 

‘Two years after their arrival in Canada Mrs. 
Dunraven and Enstace paid a visit to some 
friends in New York. One day, as Mrs. Dun- 
raven was coming ont of a book-store in Broad- 
way, Eustace clutched her dress, and cried, ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, look, look—Desirée!” Then he ran 
two or three paces on, and cried out, ‘* Desiiée!” 

Mrs. Dunraven looked in the direction which 
the boy’s gestures and movements indicated, and 
she saw a carriage driving on, and there was a 
child’s face seen for a moment at the window, 
which did certainly seem to her to resemble that 
of poor, lost Desirée. At least it was the face 
of a dark-eyed child, with clustering dark hair; 
and the child did seem to be looking eagerly 
back. But that fact was easily to be expluned. 
‘The child, who probably bore some little resem- 
blance to Desirée, was doubtless attracted by 
Eustace's sudden cries and gestures. The whole 
incident was piteous and pathetic. Mrs. Dun- 
rayen’s heart was keenly touched by the mourn- 
ful expression in the face of her boy, as, disap- 
pointed, he came back to her. 

‘*Well, dear,” she said, ‘‘you were mistaken?” 

“*Mistaken! Ohno, mamma; it was Desiiée. 
I wonder she did not stop the carriage! Per- 
haps now I shall never see her again. Why did 
she not stop the carriage ?” 

“But, Eustace, my child, it could not have 
been Desirée,” 

‘*Mamma, don’t you think I should know 
Desiée? Besides, she saw me and knew me.” 

Mrs. Dunraven shook her head sadly. She 
saw no use in pursuing the discussion any farther. 
Poor Eustace was quite perplexed and miserable 
all that day. Indeed, the holiday in New York 
was spoiled forhim. There was something won- 
derful in the hold which the recollection of the 
dark-eyed child had on the boy. You might have 
thought he was a full-grown lover yearning for 
& lost mistress, At last his mother thought it 
right to tell him what she knew. The certainty 
of the worst seemed to her less likely to be wast- 
ing and injurious than the pressure and excite- 
ment of a barren hope. So she gently but firmly 
broke the news to him that Desirée was dead. 
He flushed all red with horror at first, and his 
lips and hands trembled ; but then he broke out 
with the words: 

‘*Mamma, it isn’t true. It was a mistake of 
the paper, or it was somebody else of the same 
name. But it was not Desirée! I saw her that 
day in Broadway, and she saw me. Desirée is 
alive, and I'll find her yet !”. 

Mrs, Dunraven wrote a letter to Mrs. Angelo 
Ryland, New Orleans, reminding her of their 
slight acquaintance on the voyage from Europe, 
and of the affection Eustace had formed for 
Denivée ; and asked if it was true that the dear 
little creature was dead. After the lapse of some 
weeks she received the following answer : 

“My pear Mapame,—I well remember our too short 
and slight acquaintanceship, which might have Fipen- 
ed into eomething closer but for my invalid condition. 
T shall never forget your kindness to the beloved child 
who is now an angel in heaven. It is too true that 
Desirée Constant has been long since removed to 


better land where those whom her loes has bereaved 
. who loved her ss 
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bound, I endeavor un! a 
dear ei adamer with a eee some ever, 
“Cromitpa RyLaxn.” 

Mrs. Danraven thought there was something 
singularly repelling about the tone of this letter. 
“*she never loved the dear little child; she was 
glad of her death, because probably she got some 
money by it,” was her exclamation ; but then 
the good woman checked herself, and said; “I 
have no right to judge her thus. After all. it 
would be cruel to suppose that a woman did not 
love a child, or mourn for its death, merely be- 
cause she was sometimes harsh to it in ius life- 
time.” 

She told her son of the letter, and even rend it 
tohim. He burst intoa passion of tears, but even 
amidst the tears he exclaimed : “ Oh, mamma, 
I don’t care; I don’t believe it. I saw Desirée 
in Broadway that day, and she is not dead!” 

Nine or ten years went over, and Eustace Dun- 
raven was a rising young physician, settled in New 
York, his mother living with him. He had been 
attached to the army, had served through the 
war, had been in New (Orleans, and had stood by 
the grave which a marble monument described 
as the last resting-place of Desirée Constant, 
aged nine years and three months. He had 
luoked at the grave with tenderness and sadness, 
remembering the fervor of his childish love. Of 
course the dark-eyed child had faded for him 
long since into a mere memory, a cloud-shape, 
a dream; something which it impressed him 
sweetly and sadly to think of, like the recollec- 
tion of exquisite musit, or of some melancholy 
moonlight scene. But he had never loved any 
girl since. He thought with curious wonder 
over his boyish conviction that he had seen 
Desirée alive long after the date on the tomb- 
stone; and though he now assumed that he was 
mistaken, it was strange how clearly on his mind 
remained the impression of his having seen her. 
In New Orleans he had made inquiries about the 
Ryland family. Fate had dealt heavily with 
them. Clotilda Ryland, the aunt of poor Lrue 
Desirée, had died at an early period of the war, 
her death having been hastened by the news that 
her son, whom she passionately loved, had been 
killed in a battle by a Federal bullet. Angelo 
Ryland, her husband, who was represented as 
having been wholly under her influence during her 
lifetime, was living in Paris with his daughter, 
now his only child. They had lost nearly all 
their property (most of it inherited on the death 
of little Desirée) during the war, and were living 
in a poor and narrow way. The mulatto woman 
whom Eugtace remembered as Desirée’s nurse 
had been devoted to Mrs. Ryland, refused to ac. 
cept her freedom during the war, and died soon 
after her mistress's death. The family was, if 
such an expression may be used, effaced from 
New Orleans. 

And now Eustace Dunraven is settled in New 
York. One day he is sent for to attend an En. 
glish lady who, with her family, has just arrived 
from Europe, and is at the Clarendon Hotel. 
He finds that the lady is very weak and nervous, 
from the effects of the voyage partly, but that 
there is nothing serious the matter. The lady's 
husband is an Englishman of wealth. They 
had been in America several years before; they 
have come again, to see how it looks after 
the war. He hears the lady ask one of her 
servants ‘‘ where Miss Dennis is,” and he hears 
that Miss Dennis has gone out with Miss Emily, 
and has not yet come back. Dr. Dunraven 
takes his leave, to visit the lady again next day; 
and on leaving her apartments, and hurrying 
through the hall, he almost rushes against a 
young Jady and a little girl, who are coming in. 
He takes off his hat—begins to make an apolo- 
gy, when he suddenly breaks off, flushes, stam- 
mers, and at last exclaims, ‘‘ Do let me ask your 
name! Tell me—are you not Desiiée Con- 
stant?” 

For there before him stands a woman—not a 
child; but that woman has the face, the eyes, 
the hair of the child Desiiée! The resem- 
blance is wonderful, bewildering, overpowering. 
It is Desirée! 

And the young lady turns pale, and says, in a 
tremulous tone: 

“Sir, my name is Elizabeth Dennis; but the 
name Desirée startles me in a manuer I gn not 
explain. I do believe I must once have been 
called Desirée, and that I must have known you 
then.” 

“*How did you get the name of Elizabeth 
Dennis?” 

“I don’t know; I hardly remember my pa- 
rents. I can not understand why the name of 
Desiiée seems so fimiliar to me. It can not, I 
now know, have been my name.” 

‘*Why—do please forgive my strango ques- 
tions, and believe that I have a reasonable pur- 
pose in them—why can not your name have 
been Desiiée Constant?” 

** Because,” she said, somewhat hesitatingle— 
‘because, among other reasons, the initials of 
my name are marked on my arm; and I can 
faintly remember my little brother—I suppose it 
must have been he—marking them one day on 
board a ship, and somebody—I suppose my mo- 
ther—was there, and was angry.” 

Eustace Dunraven broke into an exclamation 
that was almost like a cry. ‘‘ Desirée,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘it was 1 who made that mark upon 

our arm! The initials were mine—not yours. 

ly conviction—my faith was right. Desirée 
Constant was not dead! She lives, and you are 
she!” 

It was Desirée Constant. The change from 
childhood to manhood, the hardships and bionz- 
ing of the war, the heavy mustache and beard, 
had so utterly transfigured Eustace J)unraven 
that she could not possibly recognize him; but 
gradually a memory of him as the boy on board 
the steamer came clearly back to her mind, and 
with it other recollections that helped to make 


off, but to which, however, as in Christian daty 
T remain, 
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the mystery of her life intelligible at last. It 
was never wholly cleared up; but, piece by piece, 
much of it came out, then and afterward ; and a 
crime was revealed. Mrs. Ryland and her mu- 
Jato servant had arranged it. Desirée once was 
attacked by fever, and Mrs. Rylend announced 
her death. A slave child, nearly white, died 
just then: her corpse was buried in a coffin 
which bore the name of Desirée Constant; aud 
Desirée was sent to the far West, when she had 
scarcely yet recovered from her fever, and kept 
there for a while by some people who received 
an annual sum for her, and were given to un- 
derstand that she was an illegitimate child. 
The letters marked on her arm suggested to 
Mrs. Ryland a new baptism for the girl, and she 
smiled to herself to think how admirably the sup- 

means of identification could be made to 
serve the purpose of deception and fraud. She 
gave to Desirée Constant the name of Elizabeth 
Dennis; and the child, waking from the delir- 
ium of ber fever to hear herself addressed only 
by this name, soon vielded to it in bewilderment, 
and at last forgot that she had ever been called 
by any other. Once, when for some purpose her 
keepers, as they may be termed, brought her to 
New York, aud she saw the boy Eustace, some 
flash of memory leaped up within her; but she 
did not hear the name he called, and he soon was 
lost to sight. 

It was not long after this that the English 
family with whom she was now living saw the 
child, were charmed with her, and were anxious 
to rescue her from the rough, uncongenial, and 
mercenary hands in which she was placed. They 
paid off her keepers, got possession of the child, 
educated and brought her up, and had her now 
as a teacher and companion of their children. 

This was the story so far as it ever became 
known. It was not clear that Angelo Ryland, 
the broken old man now pining in Paris, ever 
was a party to it. No steps were taken to crush 
that broken reed by any legal prosecution. 

Eustace Dunraven became a close friend of the 
English family, and of course of Desirée. The 
memory of his childish affection soon changed 
into the reality of a manly love. And the girl 
loved him; and they were finally married, and 
are happy. Desirée found a mother and a hus- 
band at once in Mrs. Dunraven and Eustace: 
and the fature, let us hope, will repay her for 
the past. 





THE FISHERMAN’S DARLING. 
See illustration on page 157. 
(pas pretty picture represents a scene on the 
north coast of England. ‘The fisherman’s 
darling, a little barefuoted child, is wading out 
to the old fisherman, who bends over the side of 
the boat to welcome her. The coast is lined 
with the village population, some come to wel- 
come the returning craft, and others straining 
their eyes over the dim horizon, in hopes to sea 
the boats of their husbands and fathers making 
their way to the harbor. But the bronzed and 
bearded fisherman sees none of their familiar 
faces; his eyes and thoughts are bent on the 
little child that comes through the waters to 
greet his return home. The little domestic scene 
appeals to the hearts of all, and possesses a sen- 
timent often lacking in pretentious pictures, 
which are admired, but never felt. 





LENT—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ODERN Lent. We all know what that 
means. <A six weeks’ lull in the gay life 
of our cities, a substitution of small, parties for 
large, daily service in churches, elaboration of 
ritual, spare diet for the Catholic part of our 
households; to gentle and devout souls here 
and there a time for retrospect, self-questioning, 
thoughtful charities, prayer. A season depre- 
cated by the young and giddy—welcomed by 
graver folk; but, at best, accepted only in limit- 
ed sense, and shorn of mach of the pomp and 
ceremonial which marked an earlier period. 

It is curious to look back and note how much 
the slow-creeping centuries have stolen from the 
great Fast. Wee talk of ‘‘ Shrove-Tuesday,” we 
observe Palm-Sunday and Maundy-Thursday 
with a special collect and an honr in church; 
but few of us comprehend that these are but the 
survivors of a long train of designated days once 
solemnly celebrated—now disused and laid aside. 
The very names of the few that remain have lost 
significance to modern ears; yet in their history 
is bound up a whole literature of quaint tradition 
and ceremonial dating back to the early dawn of 
Christianity, and the cradle of the English race. 

The Christmas season, in that old time we 
speak of, was supposed to last until Fastern-eve, 
which is the same thing as Pancake or Shrove 
Tuesday. The four days preceding were given 
up to revelry of all sorts. On Monday—known 
as ‘Collop-Monday”—all who could afford it 
fortified themselves by an immense meal of 
beef collops as preparation for the ensuing fast. 
The scholars at Eton composeil on this day 
rhymes in praise of Bacchus, and affixed them 
to the college doors. Another curious and very 
ancient custom was that of the lasses dancing in 
the church-yard after even-song. Sir Thomas 
Overbury alludes to this practice indulgently, 
and “‘ thinks not the bones of the dead any thing 
brnised or the worse for it.” 

Shrove-Tuesday derives its name from the 
Saxon word ‘shrive,” it being a day set apart 
by the Catholic Church for general confession of 
sins. Many quaint observances cluster about 
this day, such as the ‘* pancake-bell,” which was 
rong in the church steeples ; the custom of bury- 
ing the ‘‘ Holly boy” and the “Ivy girl’—two 
effigies—by the youth of the village, the boys at 
one end of the street, and the girls at the other; 

“shroving,” or sendy cuiidren from house to 
house to sing carols, and beg for bits of*pan- 
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cake; and ‘throwing at cocks” (i. e., pelting 
them with clubs, supposed in some strange and 
occult way to be a revenge for Peter's denial of 
his Master). A ‘‘ learned foreiguer” of the sev- 
enteenth century writes, ‘‘‘he English ext a 
certain cake on Shrove-Tuesday, after which 
they immediately run wild, and kill their poor 
cocks !” 

Shrove-Tuesday was also a propheticday. If 
the wind blew in the night, it betokened ‘‘death 
among them that are learned, and much fish 
shall die in the following summer.” The Shep- 
herds’ Almanac for 1676 remarks, ‘‘Some say 
thunder on Shrove-Tuesday foretelleth wind, 
store of fruit, and plenty.” P 

Ash-Wednesday derives its name from the an- 
cient custom of signing the cross on the fore- 
heads of the people on that day with ashes made 
of the consecrated palms of the year before, the 
priest repeating at the same time the admonitory 
formula, ‘* Memento, homo, quod pulvis es, et in 
pulverum reverteris.” (Remember, man, thou 
art dust, and shalt return to dust.) 

It is a proverb in Norfolk that wherever the 
wind blows on Ash-Weduesday it will blow the 
whole of Lent. 

°« Tid, Mid, Mice 

Cate bane Paste Ege Day,” 

are the names given by the vulgar in the north 
of England to the Sundays in Lent, the first three 
being probably corruptions of some part of the 
old Latin psalms for the day. The opening 
Sunday of Lent is called by the Burgundian 
peasants ‘‘ Fire-brand Sunday,” from a custom 
they have of going in procession, with torches of 
lighted straw, ‘‘ to drive away,” as they say, *‘ the 
bad air from the earth.” 

Mid-Lent, or ‘‘ Mothering-Sunday,” was for- 
merly held in high repute. It was a joyful occa- 
sion, like the ‘* Mi-Caréme” of to-day in Catho- 
lic countries, and was observed somewhat after 
the fashion of our New England Thanksgiving— 
all children, far and near, going home to visit 
their parents, and carrying with them gifts, and 








‘*simnel” or mothering cakes, flavored with 
saffron, iced, gilded, or otherwise ornamented. It 
was a day for fumily reunions, for the knitting 
together of the partially sundered filial tie; and 
if, as pessimists assert, the fifth commandment 
is in danger of falling into decadence in the 
- nineteenth century, and among ourselves, it were 
well if this sweet old festival could be revived, and 
taken back to its honorable place among Lenten 
customs. 

The fifth Sunday in Lent, known of yore as 
“© Care” or “‘ Carle” Sunday, took its name from 
““carlings,” or green pease fried in butter, which 
were the universal meal on this day. In the 
twelfth century doles of pease and beans were 
given away to the poor on Carling-Sunday. 
Brand, in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities," suggests a 
curious derivation for this from the ancient pagan 
custom of making doles of beans at funerals. 
And in fact the day was known in the ancient 
Roman Church as ‘‘ Passion-Sunday,” and was 
observed with solemn services, analogous to those 
of Good-Friday, as a funeral service for our Lord. 

In Seville there is a usage for this day evident- 
ly the remains of an old custom. Children of 
all ranks parade the street, fantastically dressed, 
and making a din with drums and rattles, ac- 
companied by cries of ‘‘ Saw down the old wo- 
man.” At midnight older people repeat the per- 
formance, and end by sawing in two the figure 
of an old woman representing Lent. This di- 
vision is emblematic of Mid-Lent. 

It is still customary in parts of England for 
the boys to ‘‘go a-palming” the week before 
Palm-Sunday. The ‘‘ palms” are twigs of newly 
budded willow—almost the only thing that is 
green at that early season. And they are sold 
in London streets, and supposed by many to be 
specimens of real palm. 

‘The dav before Good-Friday, once known as 
‘« Shere-Thursday,” because people on that day 
“‘shered theyr heds and clypped theyr berdes, 
and so made them honest against Easter,” now 
bears the name of ‘‘ Maundy,” a corruption of 
the Latin word ‘‘mandatum,” interpreted by. 
some as applying to the ‘“‘command” given to 
the disciples to wash one another’s feet. Accord- 
ingly, this day has been selected from time im- 
memorial for what, in Italy, is called the ‘‘ La- 
vanda,” or washing of the feet of the poor by 
royal or noble hands. James II. was the last 
king of England who performed this office in 
person, but the custom was observed by deputy 
until a much later day, and is still of annual oc- 
currence in some countries of Europe. 

Good-Friday was then, as now, the gravest 
and most generally observed fast of the Christian 
world, In the north of England an herb pudding 
made of the ‘‘passion-dock” is still considered 
an indispensable dish on this day. In many 
counties a small loaf of bread is annually baked 
and laid aside, to be used throughout the year as 
medicine, grated into water, and swallowed; it 
is thought a miraculous specific for various dis- 
orders. Hot cross-buns, the specialty for Good- 
Friday, are annually made and sold in great 
quantities for the use of Catholics and Episco- 
palians, both in Europe and our own country : 


“ Whose virtue {s, if you'll believe what's sald, 
They'll not grow mouldy like the common bread.” 


As late as the sixteenth century brazen rings 
were ‘‘hallowed,” or blessed, by the kings of 
England on this day, and distributed as preserva- 
tives against cramp. : 

‘* Easter-even” was celebrated with much so- 
lemnity and many rites, such as extinguishing 
all fires in churches, and kindling them anew from 
flint, blessing the Faster wax, consecrating fresh 
water for fonts, lighting the ‘‘ paschal taper,” 
and “watching the sepulchre”—a curious custom, 
reference to which is found in many of the old 
church-wardens’ accounts; as, ‘‘ For the Tombe 
of brycke, xiid.; imprimis, for waking of the 
sepulchre, viiid,” 





Lastly—crowning, though not belonging to, 
the mournful season—comes glorious Easter-day, 
at the dawning of which, according to old tradi- 
tion, the sun is supposed to dance. In the mid- 
dle counties of Ireland peasants still rise at four 
in the morning in hopes of witnessing this phe- 
nomenon. Churches were decked with flowers 
on this day from time immemorial; and not 
churches only—houses also received similar gar- 
nish, the fires being put out, all foul and unclean 
things laid aside, and the floor strewed with 
“*grene rysshes all aboute.” Every person, it 
was thought, must produce some new article of 
dress in honor of the festival, else good fortune 
would not be his that year: 

“ At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.” 

There was great feasting upon tansy puddings 
and ‘‘pudding - pies,” likewise ‘‘ clean - footed 
beasts, even as eggs and green herbes.” The old 
custom of eating bacon on this day, to mark ab- 
horrence of Judaism, is still kept up in some 
parts of England. Another practice, long ob- 
solete, was ‘‘clipping the church,” all the chil- 
dren of the parish clasping hands, and making a 
chain round the sacred edifice. (Fancy the pret- 
ty rogues, with honest English roses in their 
cheeks !) 

‘*Pasch,” ‘‘paschal,” or ‘ paste” eggs were 
made in every house, and exchanged between 
friends as an Easter greeting. Various methods 
of ornamenting them were in use. Sometimes 
patterns were traced on the shell with tallow, after 
which the egg was boiled in lye, the pattern ap- 
pearing in white lines on the colored ground. 
Another device was to color the egg, and scrape 
the pattern artistically with a penknife. Some- 
times theegg was covered with leaf-gold. ‘*Crack- 
ing” these eggs was n favorite sport among boys. 
They were held in the hand, and struck violently 
.together, the survivor being accorded a sort of 
champion’s belt, and challenging all the other 
eggs in the village. 

In Russia these eggs are given and taken with 
the beautiful salutation and countersign, ‘‘ Christ 
is arisen;” ‘* Yes, He is risen.” The people then 
embrace, and drink a great deal of brandy. 

Such was ancient Lent—differing widely from 
the modern, but still with so much of the same 
usage as to make applicable to either Herrick’s 
lines in ‘‘ The Noble Numbers,” with a fragment 
of which we close: 

“Tt is a fast to dole 
‘Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


“ It ts to fast from strife, 
‘From old debate 


And bate— 
To circumcise thy life. 
“To show a heart grief-rent— 
To starve thy 
Not bin. 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 





FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 


BREAKFAST. 
Chocolate, Stewed Rabbit, Broiled Potatoes, Rice Bread, 
Stale Bread Griddle Cakes, 

Croootate.—Heat half a pint of milk and half a pint 
of water until nearly boiling. Scrape into this while 
on the fire an ounce of chocolate, stirring quickly till 
dissolved. Boil two minutes. 

Srewep Razor (Southern style).—Skin the rabbit, 
and separate every joint, rubbing each piece with but- 
ter, pepper, aalt, powdered cloves, and lemon, Parboil 
the heart and liver, and chop fine. Put the meat and 
chopped liver and heart in a stew-pan, and cover with 
cold water. Cover closely, and stew gently till the 
meat is tender ; take it out ina dish, thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter rolled together, add a table-spoon- 
ful of mushroom catsup, pepper, salt, lemon juice, and 
two table-spoonfuls of rich cream. Boil up once, pour 
over the meat, and serve. 

Bzor.xn Poratozs.—Parboil large potatoes, peel and 
cut them in thick stices, Broil the slices on a gridiron 
over a clear fire until brown on both sides, Serve on 
a hot dish, with pepper, salt, and butter. 

Riox Brean.—Bok. one pound of whole rice in mili 
enough to dissolve all the grains, adding it boiling as 
it is absorbed. Have four pounds of sifted flour in e 
pan, and into this pour the rice and milk, adding salt 
and a wine-giasaful (large) of brewer’s yeast. Knead, 
and eet to rise till git. Form in loaves, and bake. 

Starx Brrap Grippie Caxes.—Grate tho crumb of 
astale loai ot bread, and sift out all the 1amps. Stir 
in milk tilla thicir batter is formed. Beat eggs, auow- 
ing two to every pint 2f milk, till smooth, and add to 
the batter; add a litte salt. Beat all well together, 
and bake on a well-buttered griddle. 


DINNER. 

Ox-tatt Soup, Stewed Eels, Saddle of Mutton, Sweet-breada 
and Cauliflower, Green Corn (botled), Potato Salad, 
Currant Jelly, Pickled Lemons, Apricot Jam Tarte. 
Ox-rart Sour.—Scald and scrape the tail. Divide it 

at each joint, and stew it with plenty of water. Peel 

and cnt in slices two large potatoes, two large onions, 
two large turnips, and two carrots. Chop a bunch of 
pot-herbefine. When the meat is tender, skim thesoup, 
add the vegetables, and boil till they are done. Stir in 

a table-spoonful of burned sugar, and strain the soup. 

Season the soup with pepper, salt, Cayenne, and lemon 

juice, and break in half a pound of vermicelli. Boil 

till this is tender, and serve. 

Srewxp Exxs (Canada recipe).—Wash and skin two 
pounds of eels, cut them in pieces three inches long, 
pepper and salt them, and put them in a stew-pan. 
Pour in one pint of good soup-stock, adding one large 
onion, shredded, three cloves, a tea-spoonful of grated 
lemon peel, and a wine-glaseful of port-wine. Stew 
gently half an hour, and pour into a hot dish. Strain 
the gravy, and add a wine-glassful of cream thickened 
with flour, and boil up once. Pour over the eels, and 
serve. ? 

Sappux or Mutron.—Remove from a saddle of mut- 
ton all uneatable portions, and loosen the skin. Roast 
for one hour before a clear fire, turning it often. Re- 
move the ekin, sprinkle on flour and salt, and roast 
again half an hour, basting often. Thicken the gravy 
in the dripping-pan, and pour it over the mutton when 
done, Serve on a very hot dish, 


SwhkarwREaDs ap CauiirLowza.—Boll two large 
sweot-breads and one bead of cauliflower in separate 
vessels until they are tender, Cut the cauliflower in 
two, and place on a flat dish, with a sweet-bread on each 
half, and stand five minutes in the oven. Put ina 
sance-pan a pint of rich sweet milk, an ounce of but- 
ter, a tea-spoonful of sifted flour, and a tea-spoonful 
of salt. Boil up to a rich sauce, and pour over the 
cauliflower and sweet-bread. 

Gezxn Cogn (boiled).—Green corn is too often spoil- 
ed hy being left toe long in the water. Very young 
corn will cook In ten minutes, and any that is not ten- 
der in twenty minutes is too hard to be eaten at all. 
Husk the corn, remove the silk, and cut out all im- 
perfect places. Put the ears in an iron pot, cover with 
boiling water, cover the pot closely, and boil fifteen 
minutes, Corn is very delicious if boiled in the, in- 
side husk, removing it before serving. It can be loos- 
ened to remove the silk, and drawn up again. 

Cursanr Jeviy.—Strip the fruit from the stalks; 
bruise the fruit; and if the currants are black, add a 
little water; put them in a preserving kettle; stir 
them about, till they have yielded their juice, over a 
moderate fire; turn them into a very fine hair sieve, 
and drain the jelly from the pulp. To every pint of the 
jelly allow one pound of refined sugar ; boil for fifteen 
minutes. Keep in glasses covered with brandied pa- 
per and bladder. 

Porato Sat.av.—Boil one egg hard; when cold, take 
out the yolk, and rub it to a pulp with a wooden 
spoon; add a raw yolk, a tea-spoonful of flour, one of 
vinegar, one of sweet-oil, a little salt and pepper, a 
ealt-spoonful of mixed mustard, and a table-spoonfal 
of sweet butter. Beat this mixture well together. 
Slice some cold boiled potatoes in thin alices, and over 
these pour the mixture. Serve cold. 

Proxiep Lrauons.—To aix large lemons allow two 
quarts of bojling water, one quart of vinegar, balf an 
ounce of cloves, halt an ounce of white pepper, one 
ounce of grated ginger, half an ounce of stripped mace, , 
one ounce of mustard seed, half an ounce of grated 
horse-radieh, and a few cloves of garlic. Put the lem- 
ons into a brine strong enough to bear an egg; let 
them remain six days, stirring the brine everyday. On 
the sixth day take the lemons ont, throw them into 
two quarts of boiling water, and boil them fifteen min- 
utes. Let them dry and get perfectly cold on a fine 
hair sieve. Boil all the other ingredients in the vine- 
gar; put the lemons in stone jars, pour in the boiling 
vinegar, cover closely, and stand away to cool. When 
cold, make the covers air-tight, and keep for six 
months, when they will be fit for use. 

Arazioor Jam Tanrs.—Pare ripe apricots, break them 
in halves, and remove the stones. To every pound of 
fruit allow a pound of finely powdered sugar. Strew 
the sugar over the frait, and stand for twelve hours. 
Break the stones; blanch the kernels, and put them 
with the fruit and sugar in a preserving kettle. Sim- 
mer gently, removing the apricots as they are done, 
and skimming the sirup, Mash fruit, kernels, and sirup 
together, and put in jars to cool. Line tart-pans with 
puff-paste, fill with the jam, crossing the top with 
strips of paste. Bake in a quick oven. Serve cold, 
and sprinkled with sugar. 





INFINITELY LITTLE PEOPLE. 


U- does appear singular that in this book- 
multiplying age there should be a large num- 
ber of men and women, not devoid of education 
and some intelligence, who have a positive dis- 
like to reading, and would be driven to the most 
vapid resources for killing time rather than open 
a book. I have met with some striking excep- 
tions to the rule that only unreflecting and ig- 
norant persons dislike reading. And by books 
I do not mean those dry books for instraction 
and improvement in history, science, etc., such 
as, according to delightful Elia, ‘‘no gentleman’s 
library should be without.” 

No; I mean ‘‘books which are books”— 
thrilling novels and romances which hold you 
enchanted to the last page. Conceive, only con- 
ceive, the terrible undevelopment, the ry 
dullness, of that soul which will prefer a mcurn- 
ful, melancholy morning call to the rapture of 
lying on a sofa at home, and reading Wilkie Col- 
lins’s ‘‘ Man and Wife” or ‘‘ Woman in White,” 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Blythedale Romance,” or any of 
the volumes of Scott, Bulwer, cum multis altis! 

Yet hear it, credite posteri. Such people ex- 
ist. Tempt them in every possible way. Leave 
the most enticing volume upon the table. They 
will avoid it as if it were a snare or pitfall. Offer 
to lend it to them—foree it upon them; they 
will take it home, and return it after a certain 
time, with thanks. Do you imagine they have 
read it? Never will they allude to the contents 
unless you cross-question them severely. ‘Then 
they will say it was ‘‘ very interesting,” or ‘‘ very 
nice,” and immediately change the conversation. 
Do not press them beyond this; do not ask for 
any analysis or critical opinion of the book they 
say they have read. 

There are, too, those delicious coteries, who 
live in the midst of the nineteenth century with 
ideas of matters and things in general worthy of 
the Dark Ages—people who regard all intellectual 
superiority as something wicked, which should 
be punishable by law. Let the naturalist be- 
ware, however, how he attempts to dispel the 
mental darkness which these people love. Let 
any one endeavor to raise the bold, disjointed 
chat into something deserving the name of con- 
versation. ‘The alarm will be spread. ‘‘He 
thinks for himself; he wishes to make us think, 
He is a bad man.” Immediately these moral 
hedgehogs roll themselves up, and present an im- 
penetrable wall of bristles to the attack of ideas. 

We are in the habit of calling ‘‘ good sort of 
persons” those who merit the very opposite title ; 
whose lives are little, selfish, dirty, and mean; 
who pursue no great aims, entertain no elevated 
views, despise any sentiment and idea above their 
own circumscribed intelligence, and at every lofty, 
generous, enthusiastic impulse, decline every 
thing involving a self-sacrifice; whose philan- 
thropy, virtue, and religion are but vain, empty 
words, 

‘These bad sort of people—these infinitely lit- 
tle folk—thoroughly illustrate the truth of Dide- 
rot’s pithy saying, ‘‘that the ingredients of hu- 
man happiness are a good digestion, a bad heart, 


and no conscience, 
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ALICE CARY. 


O* Sundey, February 12, anticipating the 
earthly daybreak, Alice Cary awoke in the 
morning of immortality out of a sleep that had 
come after a long, long pain. Her into 
the everlasting light was followed by a line of 
loving hearts that were loth to give her up even 
to the Angel of Glory. Her readers were her 
friends, her friends were her lovers. ‘The readers 
of the Bazar, all the world over, will mourn with 
us the loss of a ‘‘ sweet singer,” who will sing no 
more for us; for she has gone, with harp and 
crown, to rule and sing among the immortals. 

Alice Cary had the blood of chivalry and of 
religion in her veins. Among her ancestors was 
that Sir Robert Cary who, in the reign of Henry 

V., met and vanquished the Aragonese chevalier 
who challenged to combat any Englishman of 
gentle blood. The arms of the distinguished 
combatant became those of the Cary family, and 
a copy is hanging now in Alice's library. Then 
there was a Walter Cary, who left France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, because he was 
a Huguenot, and settled in England. His son, 
Walter, came to New England, and near Ply- 
mouth Rock opened the first grammar-school in 
America, From him our Alice descended. 

She was born on a farm neat 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26, 1820. 
Her sensitive organism made her 
pecniiarly susceptible to the infla- 
ences of nature, and her admira- 
ble judgment taught her what to 
do with the wealth she gathered 
from garden and field and forest. 
At the age of eighteen she began 
to write for the papers, principal 
for the ‘National 1 Era; and These 
contributions won for her the 
friendship of the poet Whittier, 
which she held through all her 
life. Her sister Phosbe, five years 
younger, began also to write. 
‘There were five other sisters, all 
greatly gifted women. 

But the mother went away in a 
consumption, the sisters married, 
and have all departed this life ex- 
cept Phosbe, who is the last of that 
extraordinary sisterhood. Upon 
the second marriage of their fa- 
ther, and the removal from home 
of the other sisters, Alice and 
Phosbe determined to come to 
Nev York. This was in 1850. 
It vras a bold but not a rash un- 
dertaking. They had youth and 
health and friends, and some mon- 
ey to sustain them until they could 
make a settlement. It was not 
long before many persons of litera- 

taste and high cultnre became 
their friends, and the parties that 
met at their tea-table have em- 
braced many of the most noted 
American and European authors 
and artists, 

In busy New York, where con- 
gregate so many men and women 
distinguished in every department 
of art and literature, there are still 
very few centres for society of this 
kind. There are rallying-places 
in plenty for persons of fashion 
and leisure; but people of ideas 
and calture—who really consti- 
tute the best society—tre diffused 
through the mass, and gather to- 
gether but rarely and at fow 
points, To those the sisters’ hos- 
pitable house was a godsend. It 
soon became famed as the centre 
of a choice coterie which might 
have rivaled the French salons of 
the eighteenth century; and the 
loss which the literary society of 
New York sustained when its doors 
were closed can only be realized by 
those who remember the charm of 
these delightful reunions of the 
most gifted of the great metropolis. 

In 1850 a joint volume of poems 
written by Alice and Phoebe ap- 
peared in Philadelphia. ‘The next 
year appeared the first series of the 
*<Clovernook Papers,” which have 
been so greatly admired on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In 1853 
the second series was equally successful. In 1854 

ed ‘‘ The Clovernook Children.” Her in- 
tatlect and heart grew through all the succeeding 
years; and her industrious hand produced stories 
and poems which will always be regarded as 
valuable contributions to American literature. 
Her novels are, ‘‘ Hagar: a Story of To-day” 
(1852), ‘‘ Married, not Mated” (1856), and ‘‘The 
Bishop's Son” (1867). Her ‘‘ Pictures of Coun- 
try Life” (1859) was received with great favor. 
“Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns” (Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1866), ‘‘The Lover's Diary” (Ticknor & 
Fields, 1867), and ‘* Snow Berries,” a juvenile, 
are the latest of her productions, Besides these, 
her still uncollected contributions in prose and 
verse to the Bazar, Harper's Monthly, the At- 
lantic, the Independent, the Ledger, and other 
journals show her great industry and manifold 
resources. Perhaps there are none of her Ameri- 
can sisters in song who will not consent to con- 
sider Alice Cary the chief of their beautiful choir. 
Edgar Allan Poe regarded the following one of 
the very finest poems produced in America : 


Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

Is one of a dim old forest, 

Manet sremeth pert of all: 

Not for ite gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe; 

Not for the violets golden 
‘That sprinkle the vale below; 


Not for the milk-white liltes 
‘That Jean from the fi it hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden cage 
Not for the vines on the uplan 
Where the bright red berries reat; , 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, weet cowalip, 


FNS 
seemeth to me the 


I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep : 


In the lap of that olden forest 
He lieth in @ asleep. 
ht as the down of the thistle, 


as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful snammers— 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arma folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 
And when the arrows of sunset 
in the tree-tops bright 
He fell, in his sainttike beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures 
‘That hang on Memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim forest 
Seemeth best of all. 


Miss Cary’s fondness for flowers was very 


the dry composition of his nature. He surprised 
a friend who sat near him by his exhibition of 
feeling while the address was delivered; and at 
the close, in explanation of his great emotion, he 
said: ‘‘I have read every line that woman ever 
published. I have never spoken to her; but I 
tell you she was the largest-hearted woman that 
ever lived!” 

She never outgrew her sensitiveness. To the 
last she was as quick to perceive whether what 
she had written was pleasing to her friends, and 
gave pleasure to the public, as when she first be- 
gan authorship. It was not morbidness, but the 
sensibility of genius, that was touched by failure 
or success, 

She had been long an invalid, sometimes a 
great sufferer, and yet she had kept to her work 
very steadily. In Packard's Monthly for Feb- 
tuary, 1870, an article by Dr. Deems, describing 
the home of the two sisters, says: ‘‘‘The two 
windows to the left in the.second-story let light 
into the work-shop of Alice Cary. In that de- 
lightful room the patient, toiling, suffering in- 
valid has wrought with her pen for years, hero- 
ically holding down the pain that has tugged at 
her nerves, and never allowing it to creep into 
her charming poems and stories, which are open, 
sunny, breezy as the country, and full of thodors 





ALICE CARY.—{Pxoroazapsen sy Rocxwoop anp Co., rrow a Piorure By Francie B. Canrenter.) 


great. She had what is better than all botanical 
knowledge—a poetic knowledge of the sweetest 
usages and significances of all the flowers that 
grew. She does not generalize when writing of 
them. She sets each in its particular place, and 
gives it a fresh grace by the appropriate sur- 
toundings of ideas. A young Southern lady, 
who from childhood has been a loving student 
of Alice Cary’s poetry, remarked to us at the 
faneral that she believed she could find each 
flower of our Middle States, and many of those 
of the South, mentioned with appreciation in 
some part of Alice Cary’s poems. 
She never knew 


“That which is woman's greatest _— 
The blessedness of motherhood ; 


but she never lost her fondness for children. 

Little girls felt much at home with her. She 

caught the individuality of each child into her 

own nature, and reproduced it in her communi- 

cations with the child. Her ‘‘Snow Berries” 

will oleae be a great favorite with the little 
le. 

She had created for herself many friends 
whom she never saw, and many who had never 
seen her until they beheld her lying in her last 
sleep in the house of prayer. Among these was 
one gentleman well known in scientific circles— 
@ man supposed to have little of poetic juice in 


of wild flowers and of new-mown hay. Books for 
children, books for lovers, books for grave and. 
thoughtful people, have grown up in that room. 
How she does it is amazing. For years a suffer- 
er, she has produced so much that is so good 
that she is ‘as a wonder unto many’ of her ro- 
bust fellow-laborers of both sexes.” 

The readers cf the Bazar will remember the 
exquisite poem hy Alice Cary, ‘‘The Flight of 
the Birds,” published Inst fall, just when our 
feathered songsters were taking their flight toa 
warmer clime. 

Therefore I ". it pray 

Lord keep, adoring fan bed ‘when May 
Shall come, with shining train, 

Thick broideréd with leaves of wheat, 

And butterflies, and fleld-pinks sweet, 
And yellow bees, and rain. 


Yea, bring them back acroes the seas 
In clouds of golden witnesses— 


The ind, the grave, the ' 

| Ana, it Thy holy wil ibe, 
Keep. me alive, once more to see 

‘he glad and glorious day. 


The touching prayer was not granted; and 
when the birds return they will no longer find 
her who knew their language so well, and who, 
like the swan, warbled her sweetest songs when 
dying. She is the first lady contributor to the 
Bazar who has died, and its half million of read- 
ers will be numbered among her mourners. 


In private life Alice Cary was a most attract- 
ive woman. She was so pure, so truthful, so 
elevated! She had no petty jealousies, no sting- 
ing wit, no unwomanly ambitions. Women of 
the most diverse culture and habits of thought 
recognized her as a true sister. When men love 
woman it may be of nature; but when women 
love her it is of grace—the grace the loved one 
has created. Her sufferings during the last eight- 
een months have sometimes been terrible; but 
no one who has read the stories and the poems 
she has produced during that season of darkness 
could imagine that they had come from a bed of 
sickness and torture. ‘They have in them no 
suggestion of a sick head or a sick heart. 

On Tuesday, February 7, she wrote her last. 
poem, the last line of which is ‘‘The rainbow 
comes but with the cloud.” Even after that she 
attempted in her bed to make a cap for an aged 
woman who greatly loved her, and whose sobs 
in the Church of the Strangers, when her death 
was announced, moved the whole audience to 
tears. But her fingers failed, and the needle 
stands in the unfinished cap; for her own crown 
was ready, and she could not stay away from her 
coronation. She fell in a deep sleep, out of which 
she once exclaimed, ‘‘ I want to go away.” She 
passed away as she had always desired—wak- 
ing into the better land out of a 
slumber inthis. ‘‘ For so he giv- 
eth his beloved sleep.” 

The 14th of February was a day 
of storm and of immense snow- 
fall. Through it all hundreds 
went to the Church of the Stran- 
gers, where the services at her 
obsequies were conducted by her 
friend and pastor, Reverend Dr. 
Deems. Early in Dr. Deems’s 
ministry in New York she took a 
deep interest in the success of the 
church that was to be unsectarian, 
and free for all strangers, It was 
the last in which she was able to 
hear the Gospel, bot her interest 
in it deepened to her dying day. 
Often in her sickness she expressed 
the wish that she could contrive 
some way to obtain a church for 
the congregation, which was then 
worshiping in the chapel of the 
University. When she learned 
that Commodore Vanderbilt had 
given the Mercer Street Church 
to Dr. Deems for his Christian 
work she was overjoyed into 
speechlessness, and could not 
have been more grateful if some 
great personal favor had been 
conferred on her. Her anxiety 
to be present at the opening ex- 
ercises was intense. But she 
could not. She went into the 
church at last, to lie in quiet and 
beauty among flowers and music 
and friends, while her pastor tear- 
fully and heartily interpreted the 
love and grief of a large assembly, 
in which were many poor, some 
servants, many who loved her in 
her books, and almost every man 
and woman in New York who is 
distinguished in literature. And 
while he talked great men bowed 
their heads and wept. She was 
carried to Greenwood, a score of 
devoted friends following her 
through the storm, and seeing her 

recious dust laid beside that of 

er sister Elmina. Immediately 
the heavens covered her resting- 
place with drapery as white as her 
soul, and as soft and noiseless as 
her charity. 

We conclude this sketch with 
one of her poems, which she called 
‘Dying Hymn,” and which Dr. 
Deems recited in his address. To 
appreciate the marvelous appropri- 
ateness which makes these verses 
seem like a prophecy it is neces- 
sary to know that she exceeding- 
ly enjoyed singing and walking. 
As she declined in health she 
grew freshly fond of the hymns 
of her childhood, and frequenth 
asked her, friends to sing sen 
hymns as, ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” ‘Show pity, Lord, O Lord, 
forgive,” ‘“‘ A charge to keep I have ;” and she 
loved to have them sung to old tunes. When 
in health, in walking the streets, she would fre-- 
quently say, ‘‘I do not envy those who ride, so 
long as I can walk on my feet.” This made 
her lameness seem so much harder. This whole 
hymn describes what we know was her physical 
and mental, and what we trust was her spiritual 
condition m dying. Her frequent quotation 
from Holy Scripture, when in intense pain, was, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
uate ely we 
tu] or ye hea : 
‘Ye Bates of death, give “ar. 


My soub ie fall of whit 3 
4dy blindness is my algit; 

The shadows that I feared 60 long 
Are all alive with light. 


The while my pulses faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


That faith to me a courage gives, 
Low as the grave to go: 

1 know that my Redeemer lives— 
That I shall five I know. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King. 

O grave! where is thy victory? 

death! where is thy sting? 


Marcu 11, 1871.) | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Souxzex.—We do not know any thing about your 
pscudonym ; nor have we time or inclination to inves- 
tigate the authorship of the long list of quotations you 
send us. You had better consult the dictionary of 
poetical quotations, which we have not wpace to pub- 
Hah In our columns. 

Mus, Exta R—It is of no use to send your bust 
measure in the mail following your order for patterns, 
as by the time it reaches us the order is usually filled, 
and the pattern on the way to you. When the bust 
measure is not given in the order, we send the average 
size, thirty-four or thirty-six inches. We do uot ex- 
change patterns under these circumstances, or ever, 
unless the mistake is our own; nor do we replace pat- 
terns lost in the mails, Both the polonaise end the 
vest casaques will probably be worn during the coming 
season. There ie no use in sending any measure cx- 
cept that of the bust, which is taken, as we have fre- 
quently explained, by passing a measure all the way 
round the body just ander the arms, across the largest 
part of the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust. 

Marton.—A fool can ask more questions in five min- 
‘utes than a wise man can answer in a month. You 
are at liberty to make the application. We spare po 
time or pains to answer questions of real importance 
that fall within our province; but we reserve the right 
to be silent when we please, and our space is too valua- 
ble to devote it to irrelevant questions, or those that 
would not interest the public at large as well as the 
individoal queationers. 

Mrs. M. A. E.—Send a post-office order, payable to 
Harper & Brothers, which is much safer than sending 
money by mail. 

Kirry.—There is no harm, certainty, tn gtving your 
photograph to a gentleman friend who really desires 
it; but good taste would dictate the restriction of such 
gifts to a very narrow circle. It does not, however, 
commit yon to any marked preference of the indi- 
vidual thus favored. 

Maaiz.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. Cheer- 
ing words are always pleasant. * 

Ctaza.—Your question has once been answered in 
the Bazar. 

Anrta.—We can recommend no special cosmetics. 
Read the ‘Bazar Book of Decorum” and the “Ugly 
Girl” articles. 

Avior T. L.—The design printed on the paper: used 
for decalcomanie is first coated with a cement prepared 
for the purpose. As soon as the design becomes aticky, 
that is, in five or ten minutes, place it against the ar- 
ticle to be decorated and press it firmly down till it 
adheres, Moisten the back of the paper with a damp 
sponge or cloth, leave it for a minute or two, then wet 
the back of the paper thoroughly, and carefully peel it 
off with a pair of scissors or the hand, leaving the col- 
ored design adhering to the article to be decorated. 
Wash the pictare carefully with water and a fine 
camel's-hair pencil, and dry it with a moist piece of 
fine linen. Leave the work to dry and harden for a 
day or two, then finish with a coat of varnish. This 
is au easy and pleasant species of home amusement. 

Rowx.—See the answer to “‘ Anita.” 

Souoo.-Gigt.—We have already catalogued the 
Seven Wonders of the World, as you would have seen 
had you read the Bazar regularly. 

Ouruay.—Send your pigment to a geologist, who 
will analyze it, and tell you whether it is of value. 

Postuirro Steuirm.—We do not think that the 
work you mention has ever been translated, 

Mas. N. R. R.—Long polonaises of white Swias mus- 
lin, or of bishop's lawn, will be worn again in the sum- 
mer. The dress beneath may be either low or high 
necked, though the latter is preferred. Lace points 
of fine Nama or thread will be worn also. Gufpare 
lace and passementerie (gimp) will be the most stylish 
trimming for black grenadine. At present we can not 
suggest any improvement in the trimming of your 
white and black poplin. Open the seams of your 
black velvet sacque to the waist, and trim up the open- 
inga. A long polonaise and short roffied skirt is the 
best design for a black silk for spring. Ruffles and 
fringe, or lace, on the skirt’ ~~ 

Zxvis.—Use flat bias folds of silk, as you do not wish 
to trim your suit with crape. Put from five to seven 
overlapping folds around the lower skirt, three on the 
upper skirt, and two on the basque. The cut paper 
pattern of the Vest-Casaque Suit, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. IIL, will be suitabla.for your black silk 
for light mourning. You will neéd eighteen or twenty 
yards, 

L. W. R.—The false chatelaine braids that ladies 
with thin hair fasten on top of their heads, and loop 
under below, are as constantly sold at the hair-dressers’ 
as high chignons were a couple of years ago. They 
will cost from $15 upward if made of rea] bair. There 
are several varieties of braids with topsies plaited in 
beneath the hair. These topsies and the jute switches 
are sometimes braided in beneath the natural hair by 
ladies who have long thin hair. 

J. H. G.—The Elizabethan ruffs of fluted muslin are 
entirely out of fashion. Plain lace collars, or else 
edged with Valenciennes, are worn on most occasions, 
Lace is arranged by the modiste in the neck of hand- 
some dresses. 

Craupinn—Long trained skirts are never worn to 
church in the city, The Pompadonr roll is a roll of 
staffed silk, or a topsy, with the hair combed straight 
up from the forehead over it. Three dollars a yard is 
the lowest price for any gros grain that could be called 
“heavy.” You could not wear a white tarlatan in the 
street. 

Down East.—The initials “ 1 H.S.” on a cross stand 
for Jesan Hominum Salvator—‘ Jesus the Saviour of 
men.”—Grenadine made over black silk is worn by 
young widows in the deepest mourning. 

Jxssiz L.—Colored veils are not worn for drees, 
When worn at all, blue is the best color. A yard of 
dotted net, hemmed all around, or edged with lace, is 
apes on 4 string, and worn in front of the bonnet 
or hat. 

Sumreaurs.—Semiramis was the wife of Nimrod, the 
King of Assyria, and, according to tradition, the daugh- 
ter of the goddess Derceto, On her husband's death 
she became absolute ruler of the kingdom. She built 
the city of Babylon, in which work she employed two 
millions of men, waged war succesefully against sur- 
rounding nations, and was the most powerful sover- 
eign of the age. After reigning forty-two years she 
sbdicated in favor of her son Ninyas, and disappeared 
forever from the eyes of men. Tradition afiirmed that 
she was changed into a dove, and for this reason the 
dove was held as a sacred bird among the Assyrians. 
It fs fair to say that eome of the modern iconoclasts 
dispute the very existence of Semiramis, like that of 
Romulus and Remus, and ascribe her and her achieve- 
ments to the reign of fable.—Stout figures look best in 
plain waista, 








X. ¥. Z—Death and Sisyphus,” by E. L. Bulwer, 
was published in Harper's Magazine for May, 1866. 
The Number can be ordered separately from this office. 

Bxsoix C.—The over-skirt, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is given with the Worth Basque House Dress Illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is being made up in 
spring suita, The sleeve of that wuit is also very popu- 
lar, and will continue so. Passementerie (gimp) is 
more used for black silk than braiding. If the latter 
is preferred, you should put it at once on the garment. 
Very good summer silks are velling for $1 a yard in 
black and gray; but gayer colors cost $1 50. 

Mus. E. N.—We have already given patterns of ev. 
ery garment an infant wears, bibs, dresecs, ekirts, etc. 
Both long and short clothes have been illustrated. 
You will find these in your files of back volumes, or 
can order the papers from this office. 

Youne Dress-Maxen.—Make your pink silk a demi- 
train. Cut the edge of the skirt in deep points, and 
bind with your yard of pink satin. Beneath the points 
place a white Swiss pleated flounce eight or ten inches 
wide. Then make a Swiss muslin over-skirt by pat- 
tern with the Worth Basque House Dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., trimming with two narrow 
pleated ruffles. A low-necked basque of Swiss muslin, 
made by a pattern in Supplement of Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
IV., will be very pretty. It should have no lning, but 
be worn over a pink silk waist, and trimmed with 
pleatings and lace. If you dislike muslin over-dresses, 
use rose-colored crape, and edge with a pleating. 

L. 8. L—A clear gray or an ashes-of-roses poplin, 
with two skirts and a paletot, will be a pretty spring 
suit fora girlof sixteen. Warm scarlet, crimson, roze, 
buff, clear green, and dark French blue are becoming 
colors for brunettes. 

Srxnre.— You can order a breakfast sacque braided all 
over at any of the furnishing houses or modistes’, but 
will find tlem expensive, certainly not less than $25. 
Don’t get :. shawl suit for traveling. Remodel your 
black brilliantine by hints given in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV. A pretty straw 
gipsy bonnet, trimmed with black gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide and blue flowers, will answer for April. 
Why not get one of the cheap black and white striped 
silks for a plain upring anit, and make with polonaise 
and single skirt trimmed with black and white fringe 
and paseementerie, or else yet a light poplin suit of 
very light brown trimmed with a darker shade ? 


he EEE 
FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss ‘‘C.,” of Troy, N. ¥., in three years 
and eleven months, earned with a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine $2308 92, in stitching 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1528 
feet of seam, making 117,102,300 stitches, an 
average of 100,000 per day and 12,500 per 
hour.—[Com.] 


Wixcuester’s HrPoPHosPHiTes OF LIMk AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consurtion.-[Com.] 











Droxxenxess permanently cured. 





For evidence, 


eend stamp to Dr. C. C. Berns, 12 East 12th St, N.Y. 
—{Com.] 





Coryino Wirrt.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copy Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ence. This 
Wheel is equally ugeful for cutting patterns ofall sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For snle by Newadenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mall on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. It {s reliable and harmless, Sold by Drug- 

ges every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. Pzrey, 
rmatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE-FILLED 











Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 
¥. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Snmple package 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
aeeorted numbers 56 to 100, with set of eqnipments, 
with directions for using, eent, postace paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 95. In ordering, state etyle of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 


Holyoke, Mass, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Inuetrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a Montu) by 





the AMERICAN KNITTING MA 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO,, 


565 & 667 Broadway, N. ¥,, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham “Watches, 


and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 


‘These Watches greatly excel any oth- 
ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. 





Thomson's New Styles 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 





or of our Copyright 


All Infringers of our Patents, 
in Names, 
Will be Prosecuted. 


THE VENTILATING OR SUMMER CORSET. 
Entirely NEW fn Style and Perfect in Shape. 


The Curvilinear, rich and elegaut in finish. 

Also, a lower cozt “ GlovesFitting” than ever 
before offered; which, with our former regular qual- 
itfes, make the assortment complete. 

These justly celebrated PATENT GLOVE-FIT- 
TING CORSETS are constantly gaining favor in the 
United States ay well as fn foreign countrics. 

Always ask for Thomson’s GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being Stamped. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Patenteer, 391 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For Strrcu- 
1nG, HeamnxG, TUCKING, 
Fetxise, Quilting, Co 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING 
GaT HERING 
sewing on 
: h MY are unezcelled 
For particulars address 
Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS WANTED “cuca 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


BEST 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 


All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer is, 
rend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
aumere and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ON TRI A —To give readers taste of 
é « ite quality, that first-class 
pictorial $8 magazine, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
‘AL, will be sent in clubs of twenty copies or more, 
half a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 60 cents 
ench ; clubs of five, at 90cents ench ; asingle copy, six 
montha, $1. Sample copies Farr. No deviation. ‘This 
offer good for three monthe, Addreze 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words In two langnages, 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Jnan, Fidelio, 1! Bar- 
blere, Sonnambula, Mariha, Trovatore. Isened fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO. No. 4 Bond St., and W. A 
O> 













hers, they 














& CO., N id 









4 er day). to cell 

ed HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the tnder.feed, makes the 

| “ lock stiteh™ (alike on both sides), and ie fully 
licenned. ‘The best and cheapest famlly Sew- 
ing Machine fn the market. Addrese JOUN- 
SON, CLARE, & CO., Boston, Mase,; Pitts- 
bargh, Pa.; Chicago, it; ar St. Louis, Mo. 





A T. STEWART & CO. : 
have opened 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


PING GOODS, : 





of every variety, viz.: 

LINENS, SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS. 
NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELING. 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTON SHEETINGS. 
SHIRTINGS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., &c. 


FORMING the LARGEST and MOST ATTRACT- 
IVE STOCK, BOTH AS TO QUALITY 
AND PRICE, TO BE FOUND 
IN THIS CITY OR 
ELSEWHERE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING STOCK now open, comprising all_the 
Biot desirable goods fur FULL or SECOND MOL RN- 











ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, coruer Nineteenth Street. 


AND HOTEL FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Stock of 
4-4 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow-Case Linens. 
Damask Table-Clothe aud Napkins (en suite). 
Damaske and Towelinge by the yard. 
Plain Huck and Fancy Damask Towels, in great va 


riety. 
Silk and Linen Lunch Cloths and Napkins, 
White Goode, in all the Popniar Makes. 
Snmmer and Opera Flaunels, Quilts, &c. 


The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
clused out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


N. B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREEFP. 


FPRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 
PERCALES, 


SEERSUCKERS AND PIQUES, 


POPLINS und SERGES, in PLAIDS and PLAIN 
COLORS, for SPRING SUITS, with 


FRINGES and SATIN STRIPES, for the trimmingr, 
to match, 


Just received, and pow open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 








FAMILy 








Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Parix Cortumes 
which it is intended shall appear_frequeutly iu Har- 
pers Bayar. These Patterns are Grapxn ro 
Fiacke, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMFS ANI 

HER BYANG PRINTED 
BRVARATR VIROR OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be 
by the moet inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol, TIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ........- 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT, id 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS......... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT af 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. “ 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. . 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT... “49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 
Fol. IV. 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 
The Publishers will send either P: 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CE 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterna coxt mirt 
in gold in Paria, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for #2 00, No patterns separated or exchanzed. 
In ordering, please spe the Number of paper con. 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Denlers enpplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail 


Sent with safety to any Post-Office. Priced Circular, 
with instractions for caltare, free. ~ 
My Mlustrated Catalogne of New and Rags Praxts 
7 mailed ‘on receipt of 25 cents. 


fac Iogabo 


67 NASSAU ST..N. Y. 
Pn 
ERBENA SEED.—SEND 25 CENTS FOR 


a packet of our choles Verbena, Seed; eaved from 
ic f 10) name ‘inds. 
8 collecting ‘T, SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. 11. 


ENUINE 








































NORWAY OATS, C 
Couxty Mammotn Corn, and Aisixy, Cloven. 
Sample packnges sent free to ail Farmers: nleo a cvpy 
ofthe Awenroan StooK Jouenat, by iueloring atump to 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


‘Marcu 11, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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COMIC SONGS 


ARRANGED TO 


PIANO MUSIC. 


ANY TWENTY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF $1. 


Ench song has a Pinno accompaniment, and is bean- 
tifully printed on sheet music paper. Please order by 
number. 
No. 
158. A Motto for Eve: 
344. All Among the Ha: 
256. Annette's Granny : 
868. An Old Man wonld be W. 
75. Bachelor's Hall. 
67. Barney O'Hea. 
77. Bashful Young 
840. Beauty and ‘Time. 
84. Bell Goes Ringing for Sairab. 
40, Belles of Broadway. 
403. Better Late than Never. 
65. Boston Belles... 
56. Bootblack's Son; 
820. Bother the Fashion 
187. Bother the Men 
409, Bowid Sojer Boy. 
816 Broken Down 
157. Balls and Bears. 
831. Cackle, Cackle, Cackl 
}. Call Her Back und Kiss Her. 
‘aptain Jinks 
. Champagne Charlie. 
. Chestnut-Street Belles. 
7. Clown tn the Pantomim -Pratt 
Croiskeen Lawn. . Benedict 
a, Da. Lo. Lloyd 
Danclug Darkey. 
Dancing Fairy 
Dashing Whiie Serzeant . 
Dntchman’s Leetle, Wee Dog. 
Early in the Morning. 
Fascinating Swell. 
Fidgety Wife. 
. Klying Trapeze. 
Foreign Connt.. 
. Gay Cavalier. 
. Give n Man a Chai 
. Good-by, John 
. Go it While You're Young 
. Hamlet, Prince of Denmar 
. Have Patience till To-morrow 








Man. 


«Raymond 
Bluckley 
-Ray: 
Waverly 
Buuies 
. Walker 
Lover 
-Sinclair 
+ Pratt 
.Bagnell 
Clifton 


-Maclagan 
shee 
URaymona 


tand by my 
my Mother. 
Tl Tell Nobudy.. 
. I'm Not Myself at All. 
in O'er Young to Mai 
|. Ivish Hossa. 
[t's Not the 
« Jemima Brown . 
Jog Along, Boys 
Ka-foozle-um. 
Kate Kearne 
Kitty Tyrrell. 
Lancasalre Lass 
; Langh Whiie You Can. 
Live jn My Heart... 
Love was Once a Little Boy. 
Merriest Girl that’s Out. 
Matrimonial Sweets + Freeman 
“Bie itt 


to for Every Mau. 
ie Jost Over the Wa: 


Joseph. 
El-e to Do. 


+ Paddle your Own Canoe 
irl Milking her Gow. 
Pretty Jemima 
Riding Down Broadway 
850. Rolling Home iu the Morning. 
Romeo and Jaliet. . 
Sally, Sally 
Sports nt Fire Island 
83. School of Jolly Dogs 
. Tapping at the Garden Gate 
The Way to be Happy. 
Those Taesels on the Boots. 
. Tommy Dodd. 
Tommy Noodie. 
20. Up in a Balloon. 
48. Velocipede Johnny. 
81. Willie Went a Wovin; 
296. Why Don’t the Men 


276. Widow Mahoney. 
28 Waltzing Down at Long 
68. Where there's a Will there's a Si 
1. Wait for the Turn of the Tide. »Clifta 
‘The above cai be obtained throngh any News Ayen- 
cy, or by inclosing the price (five cents each) to 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
maida on moet desirable term, “Ap- 
iy fur Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
py EMPIRE 8. M. CO., 
‘894 Bowery, N.Y. 


Egerton 
Raymond 


Raymond 


ropuse lewitt 











RPECIAL NOTICE. 


19 Best Mixed Gindiolus for - — - $100 
10 Best Double Tnheroses for- = 100 
5 Best Lilies, tnclading the Golden 
Banded= = = === 100 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, cholce annuals 1 00 
15 Papers Veyetable Seeds - : 100 
180 Seeds Trophy Tomato. + + - 25 
Or the six collections - — - 500 


By maj] (postpaid) upon receipt of price. 
Tilustrated and descriptive Catalogues sent free to 
all applicants. Addresy C. L. ALLEN & CO., 

14 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ann Frowsr, Frort, 

FRESH GARDEN ft. terratodince 

amp Evxaurkey Sees, postpaid bye ‘ail. 26 different 

ickeve of either class fur $100. The six classes, $500, 

‘atalognes gratia. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


TOE SIMPLYST, OUEAPEST, AND UFST IN Use! Bas BUT 
ONE NREDLR] A CIILD OAN RON IT! 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO. 











Bath, Me. 


A WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 
dination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case, A perfect little blion. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnnie, pocket, or work-hox of every Indy 
and gentleman. Needed byall. Inelegant gilt cane, neat, 
pretly, and useful. Try ove. Sont prepaid, carefally 
packed, for only 25 cts for $1; 12 for 2, by addressin, 

the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO. Hinedule SH 


WB, SELLSON & CO, 82% Pearl St..N. T., far- 
«nih Printing luk for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 






























ELEGANT DESIGNS 


IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - $2 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $8 


The annexed cut repre- 
septs the WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Cartains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture- 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant toa tidy honsekedper 
as to eee the walls behind 
the Washstand bexpatter- 
ed with water and soiled 
% with dust. To obviate the 
4 difficulty, strips of paper, 
) mazlin, or lace are piune 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one Sefeet by dis- 

laying another. 

P The WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
asa Somplets protection 
to the wall, but makes the 








Washstand 


Artiole of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamurrqutn of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or ; or they can be swang out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on recelpt of amount. 

Parties ont of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


7 


Floral guide 


Tar First Everton or Onze Hoxoern ann Fiery 
Tuovsann copies of Vicks Ilustrated Cata- 
logue of ds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send ont—100 pages, aud an En- 
uraving of a t every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table, It is elezantly printed on fine tinted paper, 1l- 
lustrated with Three Hundred tine Wood Engravings 
aud Two beautifal 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautifn! and the mort instructive Floral 
Guide published. A German Edition published, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost, Address 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TELL 


TO THE WORKING CLA8S.—Weare now Prepared tofar. 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, 

the time or for the 
pr 











moments. Busines n: 





table, Persone of elther sex eaally earn fcom Soc. to @5 per 
fyenlog.and @ pro; jonal sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. 9 and girls earn pearly ss much es men. 





Thatell who sce this notice misy send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to eommence 
work on, and a.copy of The People's Literary Companton— 
one cf the largest end best family newspapers published—ell 
rentfree by mnil, Reeder, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address F. C. ALLEN & CO., Auguste, Maine. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber ts desirous of secnring the services 
of many more competent Acgents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors knowu as Book Aventr, and can confi- 
dently assure such pereons that the books he is now 
selllug through that ebanuel are works that an Agent. 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess ts that his booke 
are all published by Messrs, Hagrer & Brorurns, a 
house withont a rival in the charncter and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them, Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agenta 
are realizing Hberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


The standard excellence of Doot.ry's Yrast Pow- 
pee has been satisfactorily demonstrated to be owin 
to ita errict curwicat PcRity, no articles being wed 
in Its composition but those eapectally adapted to the 
purpose, and such as are free from any injurious sub- 
stances, 

Tivo teaspoonfuls of Dootry's Yrast Powner is all 
that Is neceseary in a quart of floar, while ordinary 
Baking Powders require from one-third to one-half 
more. Hence, Door.rr's is the Most KOONOMIOAL, BR- 
tiantx, and the weer. Manufactured by Dooney & 
Broture, 69 New St., New York. For sule by grocers 
generally, 








THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


: WITH THE 


AS Green: Tea Flavor. 


ee WARRANTED 
‘ TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 









— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—¥° Broadway Ney 
will dispoee of One Hundred Praxos, Mrroprons, and 
Onaana, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
At RXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MontuH, Or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


SEEDS FOR 1871. 


t#” Our Illustrated Catalogue of 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 

dress J.T. SMITH & SONS, 
twood, N. H. 


TM Price reduced 
‘pews everything & 
lon of sewing free. Agents 
Co., Tl Nassau 3b, N. Xe 


Fv Try samples of onr great $1 Weekly. 
FREE TheGAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine, 
















Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIBIRD wy 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


827 Sent by Hail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR GIRLS, By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 60. As 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
‘A Manual of Ancient History, from the Karle 
‘Times to the Fall of the Western Empire, Con 
prising the History of Chaldeea, Assyria, Media, Bal 








12mo, 











lonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judi Egypt, Car- 
qhage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, arthta, 
Rome. By Gzozor Rawzineon, M.A., Camden Pro- 





fe. or of Auctent History in the University of Ox- 
ford, Large 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1850, to May, 1870.  8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. Be, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classerx, By Avuxut Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Pealms,” ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity," &c.,&c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. ps and Illastrations. 
Z vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 





FAIR FRANCB: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A ve 
Lady,” ‘Olive,” &c, 12mg, Cloth, $1 60, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: « Book of Support 
aud Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joux Stan- 
roun Hote, D.D. Printed from lurge type on toned 
Paper, to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Eclited 
by Lyaan Anwore, Anthor of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
go Testament Shadows,” &e. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 





SHAK ESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICK Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourz, 


A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mase. Engravings. 10mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents, = 


ADVENTURES OP A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Liou Brant, Edited and adapted by Parxxe 
Gitixone, With 117 Mnetrations,  12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Kdition Nearly Keady.) 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun S.C. Auuorr, Anthor of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Iuatratious, 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Unt 
Jorm with Abbotts’ [Uustrated Histories.) 


COMFORTS GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Grozux F. Courour, A.M, 
Professor of Modern Langanges and Atathetica in 
Alleghany College, Mendville, Pa. and Anthor of 
“A German Course." 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. 1. Kwarounctui- Huoxserx, 
MP. Hlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apin 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and 8ketch- 
es ofthe Chase of the Oxtrich, Hyena, &. By Pau. 
De cus 0. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 

oth, $1 16. fae - 


DU CHAILLUS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 











BOYS: Tur Gorusas Couxtay,— Wien Lie, — 
Loar 1x tur Josavx.—My Arinat Kinavom. 4 vole, 
uniformly box, $7 00, 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, te. Life, Letters, 
Lectnres ou Corinthians, and Addresses ‘of Fred: 
erick W. Roverteon, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1998, With Portrait on 
Steel. ‘Complete In One Volume. 640 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60; Half Calf, $3 25, 





ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermone preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tou, With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. $38 pages, large 1¢mo, Cloth, $1 60; Half 
Calf, $3 25. 


Fresh Novels, 


Pumisuen BY 
NARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BARUS DENE. A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trotorg, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullbampton," Knew He was Right,” &. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


THE CRYPTOGRAM, By Jauxs Dx Mure, Author 
of “The Dodge Cinb,” "Cord and Creese,” “The 
American Baron,” &c, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 60, 


A SIREN, By T. Avouruvs Txoxtorr, Author of 
“ Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antuony Txoutors, Anthor of 
“The Vicar of Buflhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” , &c, Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Etroant, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 60 cents, Ae 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Ilinstrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 
information for both rexes, expecially those con- 

templating marriage. Address HAW, 
731 Broadway, New York. . 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. 2o38;.7oks 
bo engage in our now business make from 





By R. E. Francirton. 











10 per day in their own localitios. Ball set 
eirown 
, ions sent free by mail. Those in 





|—Ienffered with CATARREL 
HORRIBLE Sony gears not wap curt i 
rent, Postage free, to all afflicted. Address 


D, Drawer 176, 8yracnee, New Yor' 


‘A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Srenoze, Brattleboro, Vt, 

















Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


SS ANNE. 
MARS Tae 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
gin lauguage than appear perpetually in Harper’ 
Magazine. ey are read wii jual interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while enfficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the leurned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular uuderstanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct {uformation con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amurement 
to the great maeses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families iu which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an mtellizent 
feuding family can less afford to be without. Man 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 





mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
ging published. ‘There is not, confersedly, a more popa- 
‘agazine in the world.—New Enqland Homestead. 
ular and, in its echeme, the most orig- 
azines.— Nation. 


lar 
The meet 
inal of our 





The best publication of ite class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between ft aud any of their 
uumber. ‘Its columns contain the finest cullectious 
of reading-matter that are prinid. ° * © Its {lins- 
trations are numerons and beautilul, belug furnish- 
ont by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'vav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of {ts illustrations. The epirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in 80- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
fou, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
welghty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fachion, pleasure, aud {netruction, it ie just 
the agreeable, companionuble, and interesting do- 
meatlc paper which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening. —Piil- 


ner. 

This paper at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, aud won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It {s really the only {illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Ite anpplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While folly maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contain ories, poeme, brilliant es 
saya, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
Nehers appear to have epared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 
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Tanvrn's Magazin, One Year.. 
Haxven'’s Weexiy, One Year 
Hanvaw's Bazax, One Year 


Hanren's Macaztne, Hanren’s Weexny, and Hanren's 
Bazar, to one address, fur oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wek, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scneckisnas at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States fs for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Wkekry or Bazan 
20 ceuts a year, payable yearly, semi-yeurly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions trom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cente additional for the Magaztnx, or 20 cents for 
the Wexkty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. posture. 

The Volumes of the Macazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of ench year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
uo time is specitied, it will be miderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the curre Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordin, 

The Volumes of the Wemxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the enbecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be viven. It is not 
neceseary to vive notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Poet-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerx & Brorunnes is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be reuewed without luss to 
the sender. 


















Trews ror Apvextisine 1x Harrer's Pretomioats. 


Harper's Manarine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. Bee 

A "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertiun, 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1.25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief aud Cure. Secley's 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters, Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, eafe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1847 Chest. 
St., Phila.,and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


A GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF £30 
PER WEEK and Expenres, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new aud wonderfal inventions. 
Address = M. WAGNER & CO., ‘Miob. 
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FACETLE. 

Brn isa bundle of paradoxes: we go to it with reluct- 
ance, yet we quit it with regret; and we make up our 
tminds every night to leave it early, but we make up 
our bodies every mornirg to keep it late. 

—.— 
The greatest nutmeg ever known met with a grater. 
——>-—. 


An exchange says that the reavon school-boys delight 
to dig and explore caves is because of the reccascs there. 


gen 
t says: ‘Oh, she was fair, but sorrow came 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE CHIGNON. 
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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


The gad-fly is a rover, never staying long in one 

lace. 
P The favorite amueement of the arctic bear is swarm. 
ing. up the north pole. : 

f all the mammalia the ounce weighs the least. 

When I ask a boy in the street to run after a cab fo: 
me, I call him my fly-catcher. 

The rarest kind of shell-fish ie, undoubtedly, the Si- 
berian crab. 

The notes of the sand-piper are especially appreciates. 
in Scotland. 


The opossum is a quadruped of t ability, able 
to do almost any thing you ask him, as, indeed. his 
name eignities; for, translated out of Latin into En- 
lish, it means neither more nor less than “Ob, I can !” 





















A 
and Rt {te traces there!” What became of the rest 
of the harness he does not state. 


pena 
A Quaker's admonition to a man who was pouring 
forth’a volley of ill language to him was: “Have a 


aS ae 
“Now, my boy,” said the committee-man, “ if I had 
care, friend; thou mayest run thy face against my fist.” h 
ae 


amince-pie, and shonld give two-twelfths of {t to Job, 
two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, 
should take half the ple myself, what would there be, 
left? Speak up loud, eo that all can hear.” 

“The plate!” shouted a boy. 


eg 

Compticaten.—A writer speaks of a hut so miserable 
that it didn’t know which way to fall, and so k 
standing. This is like a man who had such a comp! 
cation of diseases that he didn’t know which to die of, 
and ¢o lived on. 


Bap to Bozrow—Trouble.” 


pace ae 

A traveler was relating that he saw, in the course of 
his travels in Japan, a church a thousand feet long. A 
friend checked him as he was going on, and the travel- 
er added, “‘ And two feet broad.” Every body laughed 
at this abeurdity, when the story-teller flew into 5 pee 
tion, and exclaimed: “It’s my friend’s fault; ff it 
hadn't been for him I'd have made the church square.” 








Its Last APrgaRAnce. 


THE RISH AND FALL OF THE PANIBR. 
A NEW CATECHISM. A i % ' = 


Whom did Adam marry, and when i 


Its First ApreakANce 1N Pustic. 


































did he marry her ?—One Eve, x hb ” replied “too 
A was her bridal dreee ?—Barely much; I wes)in'the spit ‘almoet 
nothin 


zs 7 Y 
Not even a ribbon ?—No; she had all the time I was there! 


no need of one, she was a rib-bone 
herself. 

When Adam and Eve were in the 
gardening business what time did they 
Commence picking apples?—In the 


fall. 

Why did not Cain make good sugar ? 
—Because he wasn't Abel. 

Spirit as well as sugar comes from 
cane; what evil resulted from this 
Cain's spirit ?—Abel got slewed. 

What reason have we to suppose 
that Cain also got glewed ?—Ile went 
immediately to the land of Nod. 

Who was the wisest man ?—Kuower. 

What did he know?—He knew 


—.—_. 
A young man charged with 
Yan thkied if he took it from 
father. “I think not,” was the repiy ; 
ere got all the ees he ever 


Why isa lawyer like an uneasy sleep- 
er 7—because e first lies on one side, 


then turns over and lies on the, 
Se gets 
How does a lawyer spli 
ence between meum an p— 


making it sum, x 





When Ia Jawyer! gest 7—When 


enough to go in out-of the rain. he te fee-blest. es 
TOH:- Why are hens not. imi 2 if # 
Aare sore ame they have their necks aa 
——.—_ 
Why isan elephant unlike a tree ?— o 


Because a tree leaves in the spring, 
and the elephant leaves when the men- 
agerie does. 


It Is a noticeable fact that people 
who change their minds often never 
get a good one. 


—_.>—__. 
Anteviscrst Per. “Ma dear, what 


do they play theo: so lond for when 
charch fsover? Isit to wake us op?” 


A Quaker, rigidly adhering to hia 
juaker, to hi 
vec, Tnvectabie enti 


Se 
Tux Great Aurrioan Brsp—Tho 
“bird in the hand,” 


cae 
A boy who uadertook to ride a horse- 
radish is now practicing on a saddle 


of mutton. rect, na ubering te;his 
It is remarkable that the first apple ou"'-tree, 
in paradise should have turned out the Soe 


An exchange has the following char- 
acteristic prayer from the heart of « 
little boy. He had evidently had a lit- 
Hg nap! canantnees, with Avat Effie: 

lease, God, bless papa and mamma, 
and—and—and if you're a mind to, 
you may bless Aunt Effie; bnt I don’t 
much care.” 


first pair! 

“Man and Wife” appear to be a ve! 
restless cou) le tang # povp ia al 
the Rrinclp: theatres In the country, 
and being found in several places at 
the same time, 

















A Littie More. Much Mong. 


A GOOD SHOT. 


Dorrgetoy. ‘Well, I could have sworn I hit the 
Orton ee Ca (having a look through his glass 
FFIOER IN CHARGE a ia . 
“No; but very near. You've killed the cow fr t 
field to the left!” 


‘Sreanox Frepixo.—The horse is a curious feeder. 

He eate best when he hasn't a bit in his mouth. 
——-—_—_. 

Some young rascals were annoying an old gentleman 
by snowballing Bis house. He Tasted ont, ea caught 
8 yo iter who was standing one side and looking 
on; and, thinking him to be one of the offenders, be- 

to administer a flogging. But, to his surprise, the 
ler he whi, |, the ler the boy laughed, until 
he stopped ane fought an explanation. 

“Well,” said the boy, “I’m laughing because you are 
awfully sold: I ain't the boy!” 


—+—_. 
When the audiences fall off at the theatres they arc 
not generally at all injured. A 


—>——_. 

“Luncheon is an awkward meal,” says Mrs, Jenkin- 
son. “TI want to know what dishes I can extemporize 
when a lot of visitors come in suddenly about one 
o'clock, and stay to lunch ?” 

(it quite depends upon what you have in the house. 
Parsley, onions, jam, ch read, something cold 
from yesterday, salt, mustard, pepper, and anchovy- 
sauce. If you can’t extemporize luncheon out of such 
materials as these, then neither you nor your friends 
can be hungry.) 


A.prrMan G—. “ Whatis that, Hemily? Read that 
again, dear.” 

Ewtty. “By a wonderful provision of nature, the 
camel is enabled to take a great supply of food, hav- 
ing been provided for that purpose with three stom- 
achs.” 


‘AtprmMan G—. “ Wonderfal provision of nature! 
I should think it was! Three stomachs; and for a 
camel—and we have only one!" 





orate 

“\A shoemaker” writes us that he Ie not only willing 
to give woman her rights, but her “rights and lefts. 
That ia his last joke. Witty man! 





gn 
To Youne Hocsexrerers.—Never welgh fish in their 
own scales; you are sure to lose by it, 


—_—- Lapy or tHe House. ‘Really, Cook, you must be more careful with the Early 
A Gextiz Hixt.—Emily Carisbroke, who has al- Dinner. The Mutton Yesterday was hardly Warmed through, and the Children 

ready “‘officiated” at the weddings of throe of her could not Eat it.” e 

friends, and ts still disengaged, snys it is all very well Cook. Then hadn’t the Children better Dine afer us, Mum? If I cook tJ 

for the gentlemen to propose the bridemalde, but that int any more for them, there won't be a bit of Goodness in it when it comes to 


you're at School she wisl 


they would farthel ropose 
Tony. “Ob, any Time we Like; but we mustn't be Later than Half Past Siz.” to them, 7 “O™S BO # step farther, and p 


jotted up for the Kitchen.” [£.xit Cook, with a flownce, and the * Missns” very 
properly left to her own reflections. 
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LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
HIS graceful wrapping will be found very 


useful at all seasons. 


water-proof cloth, as a protection against rain, 
or of linen, plaid, or other material, to be used 


as a duster for traveling. 
loose sacque, reaching 
nearly to the bottom of 
the dress, and furnished 
with a hood and a deep 
cape, which extends 
across the back, and is 
sewed into the shoulder 
seam so as to form u 
graceful, flowing. point- 
ed sleeve. This cape may 
be thrown up over the 
bonnet to protect it more 
fully than the hood can 
do. ‘The garment is am- 
ple enough to envelop the 
the wearer from head to 
foot, and is less cumber- 
some and voluminous 
than the ordinary circu- 
lar. A large shawl-pin 
confines it at the throat. 
The original is trimmed 
with three rows of Her- 
cules braid, as shown by 
the illustration. As a 
water-proof cloak is de- 
signed for use, and not 
for ornament, the trim- 
ming should always be 
as simple as possible. 
‘Trimmings of the mate- 
rial are heavy. and should 
be avoided. Of course, 
when the garment is uscd. 
for a duster, the trim- 
mings should be varied 
tosuit the material. ‘The 
cloak is put on and off 
with ease, and the large 
circular arm-holes are 
less likely to tear down 
than the straight slits in 
circulars. Indeed, in this 
style the advantages of 
the circular and sacque 
are combined, and the 
effect of the cape is gain- 
ed, while its superfluous 
flapping fronts are dis- 
pensed with. 

‘The bust measure is 
taken in the usual man- 
ner, by ing a tape 
just under the arms 
across the largest part of 
the shoulder-blades and 
tre inches above the full- 

rt of the bust, en- 
tirely around the body. 
We Tepeat this explana- 
tion because many of our 
readers send us only the 
measure of the front, or 
the back, or the length 
of the waist, which gives 
no clew to the size de- 
sired. When the meas- 
ure is not sent, we send 
the medium size—34 or 
36 inches. The esti- 
mates for the quantity 
of material are based on 
this size; very large per- 
sons should provide a 
litle more. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, cape, 
and hood. Place the 
notches in the shoulder 
of the cape, the shoulder 
of the hood, and the 
shoulder of the front to- 
gether, and seam as fur 
as the arm-hole, then 
sew the curved part of 


the cape to the front part of the arm-hole around 
under the arm to the side seam, making the 
notches meet each other, and the figures 4 come 
together. Sew a narrow tape an inch from the 
outer edge of the hood, and run an elastic cord 
in the shirr to fit easy when the edge is turned 
over. Gather the neck of the hood to fit the 


neck of the sacque. Close the front with but- 
tons and button-holes, and trim the bottom of 
the cape and sacque with three rows of Her- 
cules braid. The garment is loose enough to 
be worn over the dress and other wrapping, and 
should reach almost or quite to the bottom of 
the walking skirt, and is cut without a seam in 


height of the wearer, 
It may be made of same shape. 


dium-si lady, 4 





It consists of a very 
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LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to ft any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by ail, on Receipt of Twenty-fire Cents and Bust Measure.) 





SINGLE OOPIES TEN OENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


the back of sacque, cape, nnd hood. Lengthen 
or shorten it at the bottom according to the 


taking care to keep the 


Quantity of rae an ne inches wide, for me- 


Quantity of silk 4 ing of hood, 4¢ yard. 


Quantity of braid for 
trimming, 18 yards. 
Number of buttons, 15. 





HANGING 
BASKETS, 


HERE are various 
ways of making these 
pretty decorations for the 
sitting-room or parlor. 
The most elaborate are 
made by taking a wood- 
en bowl of any suitable 
size, say from eight to 
twelve inches in diame- 
ter, and tacking on it 
suitably crooked branch- 
es or rvots of trees—pref- 
erably the grape-vine— 
cut into suitable lengths, 
making the handles of 
smaller stems entwined 
her. Thevinestems 
should have all the loose 
bark peeled off, but some 
portion of the closer or 
inner bark should be left 
on, 60 as to give some 
variety of color to the 
stems. Before putting 
on the stems the bowl 
should be stained or 
painted some shade of 
brown, and when all is 
finished it should be var- 
nished over with copal 
varnish. 

A good stain for the 
bowl can be made by 
dissolving two or three 
ounces of asphaltum in 
spirits of turpentine or 
kerosene. 

The bowl, after being 
stained, may be covered 
with the scales of the 
large pine cones, tacking 
them on with upholster- 
er’s tacks; the hole for 
the tack in each scale 
must be bored with a 
brad-awl, otherwise they 
are apt to split. ‘Ihe 
scales should break joint, 
being put on in a similar 
way to shingles on a roof; 
and after it is finished 
the whole should be var- 
nished. The cords can 
be of ratan, picture cord, 
or wire. 

Another way is to take 

ieces of oak, maple, 
ES or other suitable 
wood with the bark on, 
in lengths of eight, ten, 
twelve, or more inches, 
and about an inch in di- 
ameter, boring a gimlet- 
hole about an inch from 
the end of each stick, 
then building them up 
log-house fashion, and 
passing a wire with al 
on the upper end through 
the holes at each corner 
and bending it up on the 
bottom stick. A piece 
of board of suitable size 
and thickness is then in- 
serted for a bottom in 
the 3 between the 
second and third sticks; 
the remaining interstices 
between them can be 
filled up with moss; or, 
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if that is not desirable, the ends of each stick 
can be notched out sufficiently to let them touch 
each other. The best mode of hanging such a 
basket is by means of small jack-chains (to be 
bought by the yard at the hardware stores), 
hooked at one end to the eye or loop on the end 
of the wires at each corner, the other ends being 
hooked on to a common central ring. 

A wire ox-muzzle painted, and lined with 
moas, and suspended by three wires, makes a 
good hanging basket. The wire should be cut 
in pieces of from four to six inches long, and a 
loop or eye formed on each end of each piece, 
and then as many of these pieces joined together 
as may make the desired length. The object in 
doing this is to prevent the wire kinking, and to 
make the basket hang evenly. : 

For a very small basket, a cocoa-nut shell with 
about one-third of its length cut off and suspend- 
ed by colored picture cord is very pretty, espe- 
cially if one can be got with the husk on. It 

* can easily be cut with a good sharp saw. When 
one with the husk on is used, the stem end is 
the part to be sawn off and thrown away. 

In preparing the baskets for the plants, first 
place some pieces of charcoal, broken to about 
the size of filberts or hazel-nuts, in the bottom of 
the basket, and on it a small piece of coarse 
sponge, and then fill it up with soil suitable for 
the plants. The charcoal and the sponge do 
away with the necessity of boring a hole in the 
bowl for the purpose of drainage—the one ab- 
sorbing the extra moistare, and the other acting 
as a purifier as well as an absorbent. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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RF Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Street, House, and Evening Dresses for Young 
and Old Ladies ; Boys and Girls Suits ; Talmas, 
Trained Under-Skirts, Paniers ; Over-Shoes ana 
Slippers; New Styles for arranging the Hair ; 
Cigur-Holders, Bottle Mats, Tidses, Worsted-work 
Patterns, Netted Guipure Embroidery, etc., etc. 

WG" Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady's Water- 
proof Cloak, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
Uist of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 175 of this Number. 





PICTURES ON THE WALL. 


ASUAL allusion was made in the Bazar 

lately in regard to the value of pictures 

in making a room attractive ; a few suggestions 

in regard to the selection and hanging of pic- 

tures may assist some of our readers in carrying 
out the idea. 

Americans have an instinctive love of pic- 
tures. On their visits abroad they are known 
as the most interested frequenters of the great 
public galleries and of private studios; and 
those whose means enable them to indulge lux- 
urious tastes are almost always munificent, if 
not always intelligent, patrons of art. But 
one need not be rich nor a traveler to enjoy 
art, or to make it serviceable in beautifying 
home life. Taste and tact are sufficient, with 
the most humble means, to bring this refining 

_, element into the household. The arts of wood- 

" engraving. and lithography have now reached 
such perfection that some of the noblest works 
of ancient and modern art, reproduced with 
marvelous skill and fidelity, are to be obtained 
at prices which impose no perceptible burden 
on the purchaser, while their possession is an 
unceasing source of enjoyment. Many of the 
chromo-lithographs, now 60 common, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and so cheap that they may 
be almost said to be given away. A very little 
money, saved without curtailing one necessary 
comfort, will purchase several of the smaller 
of these chromos, or one of the larger size, ac- 
cording to the buyer’s taste ; and when neatly 
framed in gilt, or black-walnut with a light 
beading, they add vastly to the attractiveness 
of a room. We know that the objection is 
made to these chromos that they are ‘so com- 
mon,” owing to their cheapness, that there is 
no pleasure in owning one. This is a very 
selfish and unreasonable objection. There is 
nothing quite so common as‘ the sky: would 
you refuse to look at a beautiful sunset because 
thousands besides yourself were admiring it at 
the same time? Should not this very fact, on 
the contrary, add to your own enjoyment? 
By the same rule, we ought to scorn the great 
European galleries, which are open to thou- 
sands every day, We should not be miserly 
or exclusive in our pleasures. If a chromo- 
lithograph is in itself beautiful, it should not 
be less precious to you because it also adorns 
your neighbor's parlor. It would be more 
agreeable, of course, to be able to give one of 
our eminent artists a commission, and tell him 
to paint a picture regardless of cost; but as 
very few of us have the means to be thus mu- 
niffcent, we ought not to despise the art which 
places so much that is beautiful within our 
reach, 

In regard to hanging pictures, many people 
spend too much on the frame. An elegant 
frame, tastefully designed, certainly adds great- 
ly to the attractiveness of a picture; but if the 
choice lies between an inferior picture and a 





simple frame, it is always the better way to 
choose the latter. The best frame for a small 
picture is a simple gilt bead, about an inch 
wide, with perhaps a button, or other slight 
ornamentation, at the corners. Black-walnut, 
also, is handsome, but does not set off a picture 
to the same advantage, nor make an apartment 
as cheerful aa the first, The gilt frames should 
therefore have the preference in most cases. 
Very pretty frames are to be obtained at ex- 
ceedingly moderate prices, in which an engrav- 
ing, or lithograph, or chromo, looks just as well 
as it would in one costing twice the money. 
‘We trust none of our readers will follow the 
example of a rural patron of art whom the 
writer saw purchase a very handsome frame, at 
a cost of thirty dollars, to adorn a picture for 
which the magnificent sum of two dollars was 
paid! ‘This was a most ridiculous reversal of 
the proper order of things. We have known 
persons to buy a frame which struck their fan- 
cy, and then select some picture to fit it. The 
better way—in fact, the only right way—is to 
choose some picture within your means, which 
you think you would not very soon get tired of 
looking at—some beautiful landscape, perhaps, 
some pleasant representation of life or charac- 
ter, the portrait of some statesman or author, 
the artistic record of some grand historical 
event, or whatever may suit your taste—and 
then consider how it may be most simply 
framed, yet so as not to appear mean. For 
very small pictures, especially small engrav- 
ings, a person with a little leisure, taste, and 
tact may make his own frames; glass, cut to 
the right size, paper of a grayish tint (to serve in- 
stead of the frame-maker’s passe-partout), and 
strips of darker paper for the outer edges, be- 
ing all the materials necessary for the purpose. 
A little practice will enable one to produce very 
creditable work, at much less expense than if 
he bought the frames of a dealer. 

It should always be kept in mind that no 
lavish expenditure of money is required to give 
a home an air of cheerfulness and refinement, 
just as the most expensive dressing in the 
world will not transform vulgar people into la- 
dies or gentlemen. Simple means, directed by 
taste, may give a humble dwelling a charm 
which is not to be found in many a magnificent 
“palatial residence.” 


—__ 


AN AMERICAN CARNIVAL. 
RE Americans fun-loving enough to nation- 
alize the carnival? The people of Wash- 
ington have tried to answer this question lately, 
but their experiment leaves the matter still in 
doubt, The affair certainly reflected great 
credit on the managers. There was plenty of 
fan and nonsense and gayety. There were 
tournaments, there were horse-races and goat- 
races, and there was some talk of a pig-race 
(which, however, did not come off); there was 
avery fine masquerade procession up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue; there was a grand mas- 
querade ball, and there were two or three civic 
balls and banquets, and other entertainments 
of similar character. In short, as a epectacu- 
lar show, the Washington carnival was really 
@ success; but in one essential point the festiv- 
ities were a failure. There was no carnival 
feeling among the people who were looking on. 
No doubt the spectators enjoyed the fun, but 
few of them looked as if they did. As the 
writer passed up the broad avenue he was pain- 
ed to observe the prim sobriety of the crowd. 
There was an entire absence of the abandon 
and hilarity to be seen during carnival-week in 
Rome or Florence, or any European city where 
this gay festival, celebrated for centuries, has 
become so interwoven with social life that every 
body takes part in the festivities, and goes in 
for a good time. The merry-making is general 
and unrestrained. High and low, rich and 
poor, give themselves up to the most extrava- 
gant foolery. Business is entirely suspended ; 
and a stranger, unaccustomed to such perform- 
ances, if suddenly dropped down among them, 
would imagine that the whole population had 
gone mad. 

As a genuine carnival is possible only under 
these conditions, we doubt whether it will ever 
become an American institution. Our people 
take their pleasures too soberly to “ make fools 
of themselves” in this manner; and as this 
abandon is entirely foreign to their character 
it would be unwise, and perhaps useless, to at- 
tempt to ingraft it upon them. But there can 
be no doubt that, as a nation, we are too much 
inclined to the sober side of life, and that we 
need an infusion of the gayer spirit. More fre- 
quent holidays—secular days of rest from busi- 
ness—would serve to break the monotony of our 
lives. Until recently we had but one national 
holiday, the Fourth of July, when the whole 
people left business, and gave themselves up to 
merry-making. Thanksgiving-day was only 
another Sunday, with a jolly ending, after 
morning service at church. The observance of 
Christmas is even yet not general in New En- 
gland, and nowhere in the United States has it 
been kept with the jollity of the mother-country. 
In this respect we have made some improve- 
ments of late. The designation of WasHinc- 
ton's birthday as a national holiday was a step 
in the right direction. We are not inclined to 
condemn our Washington friends for trying the 





experiment of an American carnival; on the 
contrary, though doubtful of its ever becoming 
a social institution here, we are glad that the 
attempt was made, and to learn that it will be 
made again next year. For even should it fail 
again, the attempt may lead to something which 
will bring a new and more cheerful element into 
the American character. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Alms-gibing. 


Y DEAR LAZARUS,—We had a great 
collection at Saint Rainbow's the other 
morning, after a sermon upon alme-giving. It 
was not a particular occasion, but a general 
‘charity—a free plate for the poor; and as the 
rector was unusually eloquent about the claims 
of the poor, I could not help wishing that we 
could give alms to every kind of poverty. That 
of the purse is bad enough, but I doubt if it be 
the worst. I meet such abject paupers in fine 
clothes, so utterly bankrupt in will, so stripped 
of generosity, so shorn of honor, limping about, 
as it were, in such tatters of gentleness, such 
sorry patches of nobility, and covered with such 
pitifal sores of cant and hypocrisy, that I some- 
times wieh our excellent rector would preach a 
sermon for them, and kindle the parish to a 
fire of zeal in their behalf. How it would 
awaken Smoothpate and Rocsegg, just as they 
are composing themselves for their nap with 
the giving out of the text, if the preacher should 
say, ‘‘I wish to give notice that on Sunday 
morning next a charity sermon will be preach- 
ed in behalf of those unhappy fellow-creatures 
who have been lamentably deprived of all their 
faith in man. I earnestly solicit for them the 
charity of the congregation, exhorting you to 
remember that the poor ye have always with 
you.” 

That would be a sound and seasonable ap- 
peal; and if it were only suspected that he would 
mention by name some of the most pitifil in- 
stances of this melancholy destitution, I have 
no doubt that the church wonld be very full. 
Meanwhile it is a pleasant thing to be able to 
give money to relieve want and suffering. But 
there are two things that we can not help re- 
membering, my dear Lazarus, when we see a 
full purse emptied into the plate: one is that 
you can not fill up the ocean by dropping rocks 
into it; and the other is that when Fullpurse has 
emptied himself he is very apt to think that his 
charitable duties are discharged. I observe 
that when Bullion drops a bill of a handsome 
figure into the plate he has an expression of 
countenance which I can not describe as se- 
raphic, but which seems to imply a serene con- 
sciousness that his account current with Heaven 
now shows a very pretty balance in his favor. 

I am not likely, as you know, my friend, to 
undervalue the service of money well spent or 
wisely given. When a man is starving, what he 
chiefly wants is a loaf of bread, and not a tract 
nor a fine sentiment. ‘Tact is as much charity 
as a visible gift, and in that case it shows itself 
in the bread. When I go with a certain minis- 
ter at large into the unspeakable homes, or 
dens, rather, in which so many of us—for are 
we not brethren? did not the rector say so, and 
don’t we believe it at bottom ?—are huddled in 
a heap of misery, and when I see him giving a 
little soup here, a little medicine there, a great 
deal of bread every where, and with it a cheery 
look and a kind word, and infinite patience with 
querulousness and anger and sullenness, and 
never a whine nor a groan, nor any attempt to 
touch by a kind of appeal to which the people 
he is helping would be as insensible as a hippo- 
potamus to a pin’s prick, then I say to myself 
that I see Christian charity, and I recall that 
the Master did not preach to those whom He 
healed if they did not care to listen. His good- 
ness was eloquence enough. He opened their 
eyes, He strengthened their feet, He cast out 
their devils, and He bade His followers do like- 
wise, 

When I was coming ont of Saint Rainbow's, 
after the charity sermon, young Callipash join- 
ed me, and asked me if I saw, as he express- 
ed it, ‘what a souser old Rocsegg dumped into 
the plate.” And when I told him that I had 
missed that pleasure, he exclaimed: ‘ Wouldn't 
it be pleasant to have a cornucopia, and pour 
out various abundance upon all the poor people 
in town? What a pity that most of us-young 
fellows can’t honestly afford to be charitable! 
How I should like to give alms! But mine 
are all Barmecide gifts. They wouldn’t make 
any body richer.” Then I told him what I tell 
you, and I really think I preached him a kind 
of supplementary sermon upon the way home, 
that upon this journey of ours there is no man 
so poor that he may not give endless alms; for 
the poor that we have with us always are of 
many kinds; and there is another curious fact, 
that there are alms which we all need, whether 
we are rich or poor. The best rule of life, the 
best manner upon our road, dear Lazarus, is to 
do what we can. Now we can not give what 
we do not have. But among the things that 
we can do, for instance, is to keep our tempers ; 
and if we do that, we have at once an infinite 
supply of resources to deal out in alms. 

How often have I known Harry to come 
home jaded and weary with his day's work ; his 


heart heavy and doubtful, his brow cloudy, and 
the very peevishness and petulance of his man- 
ner revealing the inner strain and sorrow! He 
has squandered all his good-humor; he has 
spent all his self-command. He is a miserable 
pauper in the very feelings and manner with 
which he should, and indeed would, come home. 
You know, Lazarus, how hard it is when the 
starving wanderer is turned away from the crn- 
el door through which streams over him for a 
moment the warm light and the sweet music of 
ahome. The poet often tells us of him. He 
sinks upon the cold ground, or plunges into the 
pitiless flood. How sad it would be if Harry 
were to meet such a fate! Yet many a Harry 
does. The poor vagrant comes begging to his 
own door, his very soul craving kindness and 
sympathy and gentle pity ; but some relentless 
Lucy, with hard eyes and cold voice, pushes 
him back again into the darkness, and the 
wretched mendicant, to whom not even the alms 
of a soft word is doled, turns away and plunges, 
not into a fiood of cold water, but into a dead- 
lier death than drowning. One little alms 
would save somany! One little alms of cheer- 
ing words, of forgiving sympathy, of that pa- 
tience which seems to me the divinest of all 
the virtues, would work such a miracle! How 
often, my dear Lazarus, I seem to see the mir- 
acle of feeding the thousands from the few 
loaves and fishes repeated! It is when the act- 
ual gift given is multiplied a thousandfold by 
the manner in which it is given. It is when 
the charity is not of the hand only, but of the 
heart. It is when the feast of herbs, seasoned 
with love, miraculously surpasses the stalled ox 
without it, 

Now every Harry, every Lucy, can give 
those saving alms of words and looks and feel- 
ings forever. And there is a still sorer poverty 
than that of Harry, which we can all relieve, 
Some Lucy suddenly falls into the utmost mis- 
fortune. Health, youth, hope, honor itself, are 
ruined, as when all of a man’s fortune and 
prospects, and even his character, which is the 
beginning of credit, are all sweptaway. Lucy 
is wholly destitute, beggared in every thing, 
even in self-respect. It is a depthless poverty, 
which is all the sadder the more splendid it is, 
Its gilded and glittering exterior makes the 
terrible want more tragical. A beggar frantic- 
ally gay—a moral pauper, painted with smiles 
and pasted with jewels, is the most appalling 
of human spectacles. A mendicant in lace and 
pearls, grimacing for the amusement of those 
who despise her—by Jupiter, Lazarus, when I 
have seen it, whether on a public stage or ina 
private room, I have been tempted to cry aloud 
that beasts are kinder than men, and serpents 
more tender! This poor, pitiful Lucy, or As- 
pasia, or Anonyma, she stands at the door of 
our hearts begging; she looks into our eyes to 
see if she can find there any of the human re- 
gard she used to see in mother-eyes long ago. 
Or if her smile be hard, and you see no yearn- 
ing, then all the more a beggar is she—beg- 
gared even in the power of showing what lies 
dumb and doubtful in her heart andsoul, For 
it is there, Lazarus, it is there, as surely as the 
woman stands before you; and if her smile is 
brass under which that yearning for love and 
sympathy is hopelessly bound fast, all the more 
pitifal is her poverty, all the more pathetic her 
appeal for alms. 

She does not need food, or money, or lodging, 
orclothes, All these she has, and too profuse- 
ly. The alms she asks the poorest can give. 
Those who do not earn in a month what she 
wastes in a day can give her what she craves. 
Yet to how many it is harder to give that little 
alms than it would be to give a year's wages! 
To how many women it is almost impossible to 
speak the gentle word, to look the friendly look, 
to give the sisterly hand, which would enrich 
that gilded outcast with the blissful conscious- 
ness that love and respect and sympathy are 
yet to be for her! Mistress Margery, in your 
modest kitchen you give orders that no starving 
body shall be turned hungry away; from your 
moderate supplies you have enough for the 
wretched beggar. Kind lady! here is a starv- 
ing soul; here is a famishing heart, Here is 
not a ruined merchant, nor an embarrassed 
artisan, nor a strong man out of work, but 4 
ruined woman, a conscience impoverished, a 
life gone wrong. Believe me, the word of 
cheer, the hopefal smile, the hearty, strenuous 
effort you give her to go right again, to find the 
path, and to walk upright in it—the barrier 
against sneering contempt and crushing phar- 
isaic avoidance, and the eyes askance, and the 
hearts averted, which your strong, steady sym- 
pathy will be—this is an alms which you do not 
need to be rich to bestow, which will drop into 
that aching heart more gratefully to God than 
many a golden eagle that rattled into the plate 
at Saint Rainbow’s after the charity sermon. 

For, my dear Lazarus, who of us is not a 
beggar, who does not openly or silently ask for 
alms? I know, for my part, how much for- 
bearance, how much generous interpretation, 
my life and words and acts implore. And one 
of the richest and most helpful kind of alms is 
faith in a good motive—putting the best con- 
struction, as we say, upon what is said and 
done. Nothing measures more exactly than 
this the real richness of a man’s nature. The 
thin, arid people, those whoee natures are like 
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the soil in which was no depth of earth, so that 
every thing withered away, are the clever un- 
believera—the men who are too shrewd to be- 
lieve that religion is more than cant, or politics 
more than corruption; who are always secretly 
sure that if a man makes a generous subscrip- 
tion to any object from which there can be no 
pecuniary return, or if he founds a noble insti- 
tution of benevolence, or education, or art, it is 
for his own glory ; that he builds a hospital not 
to relieve suffering, but to perpetuate his own 
name; and founds a library that it may be a 
monument of his generosity. And cven where 
asimple and pure motive is obvious, if there 
be a chance of suggesting a bad ona, how eager- 
ly these people seize it! When Jocelynd mar- 
ried Ptolemy Philadelphus last spring, he was 
so rich that there were plenty of people poor 
enough to believe that it was his money and not 
him that she loved. 

Dear Lazarus, these, too, are paupers. They 
ask the alms of charitable consideration. Don’t 
shut the door in their faces. There is no old 
tramp with a greasy certificate, which every 
body knows to be false, who is a truer beggar 
than one of these clever unbelievers in human 
nature. Don't drive him away with scorn, be- 
cause he is a tramp, a vagabond, a good-for- 
nothing, although he sits at a club window in 
the morning smoking, or sneers in the best chair 
atthe opera. Give him an alms of pity, for no 
beggar needs it more. Your friend, 

An Otp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATER-PROOF CLOAKS. 

i. selecting water-proof cloth for a cloak a 

great difference will be seen between the 
best qualities of English water-proof and Amer- 
ican goods. The finest English water-proof cloths 
are all wool, and are very durable. ‘hese cost 
from $2 25 to $3 50 a yard, and are found in 
black, heather-gray, plum color, navy blue, and 
green. Lower-priced English water-proof is 
mixed with cotton, and is of about the same val- 
ue as the best American repellents—viz., $1 50 
a yard for goods a yard and a half wide. It is 
poor economy to buy water-proof sold for less 
than this amount. Plaid water-proofs are shown 
in pretty combinations of colors; but these are 
conspicuous, and intended more for beauty than 
service, A solid color is far preferable for a sub- 
stantial cloak, and, above all ether colors, black 
in which white is slightly mingled. 

The cut paper pattern of the Glengarry wrap, 
illustrated on the first page, is the best model 
that can be devised for a water-proof garment. 
It can be easily put off or on, because it is as 
ample as a circular, though lees heavy and clum- 
ie Though sacque-shaped, it is without the 

ves, that are so troublesome to remove when 
damp ; yet the arm is well protected by the cape, 
that also gives double warmth across the shoul- 
ders and back, where it is most needed. A wa- 
ter-proof cloak should be large, and have ample 
arm-holes, so that it may be easily slipped off and 
on over the asual cloak or wrap. From $8 to 
$14 is the price of ready-made cloaks at the fur- 
nishing houses. Imported cloaks made of En- 
glish water-proof are sold by modistes for $25. 
me exceptionally fine ones, made of thin, 
light rubber, covered with black taffeta silk, are 
$50. ‘These are of London make. 

‘The neatest water-proof cloaks are those with 
the least trimming. A model has a hem an 
inch and a half wide, held down by twilled silk 
tape, that is first stitched on the hem, then on the 
cloak, to conceal the raw edge of the hem. 
Eight rows of stitching in double lines orna- 
ment this hem. The cape has a similar well- 
stitched hem. The seams in the body of the 
cloak are taken oT small, and twilled tape is 
faced over them. The hood has a silk lining, 
and is bordered with silk an inch wide, almost 
covered with parallel lines of stitching. The 
fullness of the hood is held in five box-pleats, in- 
stead of being gathered together. A button is 
on each pleat. Large flat gutta-percha buttons, 
with eyes, not shanks, are beat for water-proof 
ree Several rows of worsted braid, or of 

6 strong Hercules braid, are used for trimming 
these cloaks; and sometimes a simple binding 
of tape is preferred. Pleatings and ruffles add 
too much weight for comfort. 


LINEN OVERALLS. 

The pattern of the Glen cloak will be 
used for overalls and dusters of gray or brown 
linen, to be worn over handsome traveling suits, 
or to protect the dress when driving over dusty 
roads. A belt may be used with this garment, 
bat we do not advise it. The cloak should be 
long enough to cover the entire dress. The trim- 
ming is bias bands of the linen stitched on, or 
else white or brown braid. Large pearl buttons. 

SPRING SHAWLS AND WRAPS. 

Spring shawls, and the pallium scarfs, shaped 
somewhat like a burnous, are brought out in 
beaatiful English goods, fine and soft, with thick 
ottoman reps, yet as clinging and pliable as cash- 
mere. The bright Roman colors are seen on 
many, while others are merely a bright scarlet, 
or blue, gray, or black, in irregular stripes with 
white. ‘They are square, reversible, and are 
prettily fringed. These are for carriage wear, 
and to be worn carelessly around the shoulders 
in scarf fashion when the spring suit is not heavy 
enough: $14 is the price for the best. 

STRAW BONNETS. 
‘The first importations of millinery are straw 


bonnets, From the unusually large quantity 
Prepared, it is anticipated that straws will be 
greatly wom. Fine ish dunstables, smooth 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Milan braids, English pearl braid with pointed 
edges, and the coarse-luoking but stylish rough- 
and-ready straws constitute the variety. Few 
Neapolitan and other hair bonnets are shown. 
White straw will probably be most worn. Light 
Milans are colored in the pale leather-color, tan, 
and other brown shades, and in every tint of 
gray, to match the spring costumes. Narrow 
gros grain ribbon of two shades of one color will 
be used for trimming. Later in the season chip 
gipsies will be worn. 

‘The gipsy, cottage, and empire shapes, with 
crown, sho! piece, and tiny curtain, 
are the new styles. The brim of the gipsy is 
fashioned in a variety of ways. A pretty style 
bas the brim rolled up all around, and slightly 
pointed over the ears; another has a border of 
twisted braid around it; still another is plain 
and straight in the front, with a deep fluted back ; 
while a fourth is scalloped around the edge. 
The Lorne gipsy is a graceful shape, between 
a bonnet and round hat. It has a low crown; 
the brim is deep in front, but slight and round 
behind, and is pulled down at the sides to the 
ears. ' This will trim up prettily. The Prin- 
cess Louise has a higher, square crown, with 
the brim rolled all around. ‘The rose-bud gipsy 
is a coquettish little affair, jaunty and becoming 
for a fair, young face. The front brim turns 
down around the forehead, while the back curves 
up above the chatelaine. The daisy, the haw- 
thorn, and other floral titles are given to these 
fanciful hats. For traveling bonnets there are 
large gipsies in the empire shape, long and close 
at the ears, with broad, straight back, made of 
rough-and-ready straws of every shade of brown. 
The cottage shape, a medium bonnet for old la- 
dies, frames the face closely, and almost meets 
under the chin. 


ROUND Hats. 


Many round hats partake so largely of the 
gipsy shape that they can scarcely be called hats, 
while others retain some features of last season's 
styles, such as half-high sloping crowns and roll- 

brims. The turban reappears, with round 
crown, and broad, straight brim rolled closely 
against the crown. The prettiest of these are in 
fine Milan braid of a dark brown color. For 
school-girls is a hat called the Galatea, an ample 
sailor shape of rough-and-ready straw, or of 
smooth Milan. It is trimmed precisely like the 
sailor hat worn by gentlemen, with wide ribbon 
binding on the brim, and a band around the 
crown, a bow and ends behind, or a half rosette 
at the side. 

Black glazed hats in the sailor shape are made 
over cork frames, like the regular yachting hat, 
that is so light and cool for midsummer wear. 
A band of black ribbon, with the name of a fa- 
vorite ship in gilt letters in front, is the trim- 
ming. 

Shade hats for country wear are in great va- 
riety. One of the prettiest, called the gipsy 
queen, has the broad brim indented sharply 
above the ears, and is to be held on by a ribbon 
pened over the crown and tied under the chin. 

‘he St. Leon is a graceful garden hat. The 
crown is half high and square; the brim is two 
inches wide, and slightly fluted. 

Infants’ hats of fine Milan and the soft but 
frail split straw are turbans, with concave brims, 
for boys, and fancifully indented gipsies for girls. 


BERLIN SUITS. 


Asa proof of the increasing favor with which 
Berlin styles are regarded by New York mer- 
chants, we may mention the fact that a lead- 
ing wholesale house, hitherto extensively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hoop skirts, has re- 
linquished this business, and turned its attention 
to the importation of large numbers of ready- 
made ladies’ suits, opera cloaks, wrappings, etc., 
from Gerson, the manufacturer of the garments 
illustrated in the Berlin Bazar and the Mode Ii- 
lustrée of Paris, and reproduced by us, All of 
these pretty styles we recognized as those which 
we had given or are giving in the Bazar, thus 
affording another proof of the promptness with 
which our readers receive the earliest fashions. 
The suits are of materials of all kinds, from 
cheap wash poplin to heavy gros grain, and are 
elaborately trimmed with neatly made puffings, 
flounces, ruches, fringe, and embroidery, at a 
cost of from $20 to $150. An under-skirt, over- 
skirt, sash, and sacque or casaque, and some- 
times material for the waist, constitute the suit. 
It will be a happy day, indeed, when ladies can 
purchase ready-made clothing as easily and 
cheaply as gentlemen do, and thus be spared the 
time and anxiety involved in consultations with 
dreas-makers, 


‘ VARIETIES. 


New lace sacques of llama and thread are 
quite short, in the simple sailor shape, without 
slashes. The sleeves are coat- shaped, or else 
flowing, and open high on the inside of the arm. 
Some very pretty ones have vandyked edges. 
Prices range from $25 to $70. 

A pretty fabric for spring costumes is a light 
quality of wool serge so finely twilled that it re- 
sembles cashmere in effect, It has a satin stripe 
near each selvedge; and knotted fringe that can 
be used for trimming the suit. It is shown in 
tan-color, with a darker brown stripe and fringe, 
mauve, with violet trimmings, and several shades 
of gray, brown, and of clear bright blue. Three- 
fourths of a yard wide, it is 80 cents a yard. 

White, buff, and gray piqués are being used 
at tho furnishing houses for children’s dresses. 
For boys too young to wear pantaloons there are 
kilt skirts of piqué, to be buttoned on shirt waists 
of white linen or muslin. The kilt pleats, from 
the belt to the edge of the skirt, are laid deeply 
all around except in front, where it is left plain 
for a space two finger-lengths broad. P - 
dicular rows of braid extend from the belt half- 
way down the front. The edge of the skirt is 


simply hemmed. The belt has two rows of braid. 
Kilt skirts are not sewed up, but are merely lapped 
under in front, and held by two rosettes on the 
right side of the skirt. This makes them easy 
to iron. Braiding done by machinery in elabo- 
rate patterns, with medallions of embroidery in- 
serted, will be fashionable for trimming chil- 
dren's piqué dresses. A little dress for girls has 
a Gabrielle front, while the back is cut off at the 
waist, and a full skirt like a polonaise is added. 
Around talma is worn in the street with this, 
and gives the effect of a walking dress. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. BaLLarp, Hatter, & Co.; JOHNSON, 
Burns, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; ArR- 
NoLD, ConsTaBLy, & Co.; Lorp & Tarxor; 
and THomson, Laxapon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SHouLpD France fail in ultimately adopting a 
republican form of government, and become a 
constitutional monarchy, the probabilities are 
that the Comte de Paris, eldest son of the late 
Duke of Orleans, will be chosen king. He is 
now nearly thirty-three years of age. In the au- 
tumn of 1861 he and his brother, the Duc de 
Chartres, became attached to General M‘CEL- 
LAN’s staff as aids-de-camp, and served until the 
close of the Virginia campaign of 1862, when 
they returned to Europe. The modesty of their 
deportment, simple tastes, and temperate hab- 
ite made them favorites with the sol \diers, who 
gave them the pet names of ‘Captain Perry” 
and ‘‘Captain Chatters.’? The Comte de Paris, 
in May, 1864, married his first cousin, Princess 
Magis, eldest daughter of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier and the Infanta Marta Louisa, sister of 
the ex-Queen IsaBetta II. of Spain. ‘By her he 
has a daughter, AmELis, born in 1865. 

—Old Hing Wriiiaw's habits during the war 

have been of the old IsnazL Putnam and Fran- 
cis Marion style of simplicity. He rises at 
seven; never sleeps but in his own campaign 
bed, which is carried to all reviews and military 
manceuvres which he attends. If there is a bed 
already in the room where he atays, it is taken 
out and the campaign bed substituted. The lat- 
ter consists of an iron frame; is only a foot 
high, and has little furniture. He opens all let- 
ters himself. Even when ill they must be 
opened in his presence. On a first perusal he 
makes marginal comments, which the officials 
awh have 0 deal peith thea nocereand ee 
ery thin, es ON accul to a regular m: 
and ne ing has really only one habit—that of 
working. 
—Count Von Motrxg is one of the best of mod- 
ern linguists, there being scarcely a language or 
dialect of Europe he has not mastered. le is 
also a singularly reticent man, more 80, perhaps, 
than.BisMarck. A witty saying has been attrib- 
uted to Lord PaLmMersTon, that Von MOLTKE 
could talk six languages, but knew how to hold 
his tongue in ten. 

—The King of Bavaria, ascending from the 
puerilities of a pony poten tats, is said to con- 
template becoming editor of a musical journal. 
The monarch has music on the brain from 


his youth up. ate re 
Sta ; 


—The Russian Grand Duke Is 
fora trip to the United States in May or June, 
in his own war vessel, accompanied by a squad- 
ron of ships. It will be the firet time that a 
member of the royal family has visited a repub- 
lic. No doubt about an enthusiastic reception 
for him. Russia has always been our frank and 
outspoken friend, and our people bear that little 
circumstance in mind. 

—Miss Ciara Louise KExoae is sald to have 
accumulated a fortune of $200,000—a very snug, 
comfortable capital for a young woman of her 
years; but Miss Cara Louise KELLoGe expects 
to accumulate half a million at least before she 
retires from the foot-lights; after which some 
person—some nice person—may induce her to 
“‘change her local habitation and her name.” 

—Mr. Jerrerson Davis is now a resident of 
Memphis, Tennessee, where his time and serv- 
ices are devoted to his duties as President of the 
South Carolina Insurance Company. He re- 
ceives a salary of five thousand dollars a year. 
His name is regarded as of positive money value 
to thecompany. On public affairs he is very ret- 
icent—can not, in facts be drawn out even by 
his intimate friends. le never appears in pub- 
lic except at church, or to say a few words to 
the Sunday-school scholars. General PrLLow, 
another gentleman rominent among the Con- 
federate leaders, is a resident of Memphis, 
where, in partnership with ex-Governor IsHam 
G. Hanis, he practices law. He is a man of 
small stature, light build, and very agreeable in 
conversation. Before the war he was wealthy; 
now, not. 

—Dinaz Maria Moock (Cralk) is sald to 
have written more than a thousand poems she 
has never: Pred, simply because, on reperusal, 
they failed to satisfy herself. 

—When Mrs. Moony, of Plainville, Indiana, 
celebrated her eightieth birthday, on the 9th ult., 
she asked some of the old follss to take tea with 


her. One of the “young men,” eighty- 
four, was found in a well clean! it out, when 
the billet-doux was lowered down to him, asking 


him to assist at the soirée. He went over in the 
evening and saw Mistress Moopy. 

—It was NatHan Hatt, of Durham, Connect- 
icut, who, in 1833, thanked God that he lived 
“in a hilly country, where it was im} ible to 
build railroads.”” ‘To-day the cars of a railroad 
run through the door-yard of his place, between 
his house and the barn, and wit four feet of 
his side door. 

—“Josh Billings" comes of a wealthy family 
—the Sxaws, of Lanesborough, Massachusette— 
and it is estimated that his estate would “sugar 
off,” as they say in Vermont, at about $200,000. 
“Joshua” is now about any years old, tall, 
round-shouldered, and an oddity, always carry- 
ing about on his features an expression inde- 
scribably comical. 

—Mr. Lecxegy, author of the ‘History of Eu- 
ropean Morals’ and other works, is to marry 
the Baroness Von DgpeM, lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen of Holland. 

—Senator Morton, of Indiana, when address- 
ing the Senate, is obliged to remain in a sitting 

ture, owing to partial paralysis of his lower 
mbs. He manages, however, 80 to wheel his 
body about as to address, at will, any part ofthe 
chamber. His manner Is earnest and impressive. 
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In stating a case clcarly and pointedly he is said 
to have no superior in Congress; and, instead of 
being diffuse, as Is the too general style of pub- 
lic speakers, he gives a distinct argument in al- 
most every sentence. Probubly no man of his 
party ig more generally respected or more influ- 
ential than Senator MorTon. 

—The Bishop of Lon don has admitted Miss C. 
Haar to the office of a. saconess in the Church 
of England, and has appointed her visitor in the 
district parish of 8t. Gabriel, Pimlico. Thecere- 
mony took place at Fulham Palace. 

—Ape.ina Patti, SoTHERN, and Tooxg, the 
eminent comedian, propose to make the Federal 
Union the theatre for public performances next 
season. : 

—A late Number of the Basar contained a sketch 

of the personal ap) oe of Professor HUXLEY. 
We now have something ubout his history. He 
is only forty-six; was @ poor boy with an in- 
clination for the medical profession; studied 
at Edinburgh; appointed assistant surgeon in 
the navy; cru! four years in the South Pa- 
cific; returned to England in 1850; in 1854 be- 
came attached to the 001 of Mines; and from 
that time dates his fame. He is one of the moet 
industrious workers of the age, applying him- 
self to the study of every problem raith @ per- 
sistence and an energy which are generally ro- 
warded with success ag far as he himself is 
concerned. This latter trait is one of the most 
marked of his character—his skepticism of other 
peo le’s conclusions until he has solved them 
for himself. He is a most assiduous worker, 
aud an equally free thinker. He is at present 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Phyesi- 
ology in the Royal College of Surgeons, and Pro- 
feats of Natural History in the School of Min- 
ing. 
—Mr. Peter Coopzr recently signalized his 
right to call himeelf an octogenarian, by mak- 
ing another of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Cooper Institute, the income of which is 
to be spent in the maintenance and extension 
of a free circulating library. By the terms of 
the trust he also authorizes the trustees to draw 
upon his estate at his death, or upon him, should 
they deem it advisable, before his death, for the 
additioral sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. President Mapison, certes one of the 
most brilliant women who have graced Wash- 
ington society, used to expend a thousand dol- 
lars per annum on turbans. She wore one to 
her latest day, long after wearing turbans had 
ceased to be the fashion. These turbans were 
meade of the finest material, and trimmed to 
match her various dresses, Her old servant 
speaks of one of her dresses of purple velvet 
with a long train trimmed with wide gold-lace, 
with which she wore a turban also ornamented 
with gold-lace, and a pair of gold shoes. With 
a white satin dress she wore a turban spangled 
with silver, and silver shoes. 

—Among the recent guests of Preeident Grant 
was Mr. A. J. DREXEL and wife, of Philadelphia, 
who ed several days at the White House. 
Mr. Drexev is one of those bankers who add 
brain to bullion, and who, being a good linguist, 
and a gentleman of refinement, as well as of 

roverbial modesty and courtesy, imparts honor 

the calling of which he is so deservedly emi- 
nent a member. 

—Canon MELVILL, better known in this coun- 

as the Rev. Henry MBELVILL, @ volume of 
whose brilliant sermons was published in this 
country in 1888, edited by Bishop M‘I.varne, 
has recently deceased at the age of seventy-three, 
He was the most brilliant rhetorician in Lon- 
don from, say, 1646 to 1856, at which latter date 
he was made Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was in his day what the Rev. Mr. Lippon now 
is in England. 

—Mr. Disraz1t, who seems to be freeing him- 
self somewhat from the trammels of party organ- 
ization, poreelving that he is not likely to 
become Prime Minister, is repo: to have said 
that he intends to write three more novels, and 
then retire from the field of authorship. They 
will be more or less of a political character, 

—The Prince of Wales has again incurred the 
general odium of Britons, and the icular dis- 

ust of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
ety, for killing, in mere sport, and just to 
see what he could do, 1243 hares, 348 rabbits, 
2074 pheasanta, 116 portria , and 52 other birds 
3838 head in all—in four days ; this, too, on the 
Property of a man who had not given his con- 
sent to their raiding over his premises. There 
were eight other sprigs of nobility who assisted 
in the slaughter. 

—Indiana’s great chanty man is CuauncEY 
Ross, who, within a few years, has given away 
for benevolent Purposes $300,000. It may be 
true that an Indiana Rose by any other name 
would have done that figure of benevolence, 
though it would be permissible to take the 
Chaunceys the other way. 

—As an Indication of the popularity of the Rev. 
Dr. Porter, the new rector of Grace Church in 
this city, it is mentioned that for the first time 
in its history every one of its two hundred pews 
ig rented. Dr. Porreg has won not only the 
solid respect and regard of his own parishioners, 
but of Episcopalians generally, for the unflag- 

ing industry with which he devotes himself to 

e duties of his position, his zealous attention 
to the wants of the needy, and his prompt and 
cheerful aid in works of benevolence. 

—General SHERIDAN has been féted in the ex- 
tensivest possible style In Florence by the bluff 
King of Italy, who gave him a grand dinner, to 
which eighty guests were invited. All present 
were in uniform, and behind each guest 
stood a servant gorgeously draped. The table 
service of the occasion was that sculptured by 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. It was altogether In gold 
and silver—no china being upon the table. The 
flowers, lights, and other decorations were in 
accordance with the service. Bands of music 
were placed so as to enliven, without drowning, 
the conversation. General SHERIDAN, a8 the 
honored great, was placed at the King’s right 
hand, and his Majesty seemed tly to enjoy 
his presence. In the conversation held in the 
morning, when the General was presented, he 
mentioned to the King that on one of his bunt- 
ing expeditions he killed two grizzly bears, 
one of which weighed a thousand pounds. The 
King fairly Teaped in his chair; all his hunter 
blood was on fire in a moment. The General, 
with characteristic modesty, instantly. added, 
“Oh, that was nothing, for on the Pacific Rail- 
road we might shoot a bear from the window of 
the cars” —a remark which did not weaken Vic- 
TOR EMANUEL’s interest in the land which pro- 
duced such men—and such bears. 
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sists of a piece of black velvet ribbon forty-five 
inches long and an inch and a quarter wide, 
which is trimmed with black silk fringe at the 
outer edge, and narrow gathered lace at the in- 
ner edge. In order to give the back a round- 
ed shape form two small fiat pleats there, and at 
the corners in front lay the ribbon in two deep 
pleats. § 

Fig. 4.—Btacx Vetver Rrssox wire Lace 
ARRANGED as a Squaks Necx. For this trim- 
ming take a piece of black velvet ribbon sixty- 
one inches long and an inch and three-quarters 
wide. Line it with silk, and arrange the ribbon 
in a deep pleat at the proper point to form the 
corners. Trim the inner edge with narrow and 
the onter edge with wide gathered lace. 


Notted Guipure Squares for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs, 1 and 2. 


See flustration oa page 165, 

‘Turse squares may be used for trimming lingerie, or 
a number ‘of them vay be joined to form a cover. 
‘They may be used as covers for toilette cushions, or 
peeing handkerchiefs. To make the equares: 
work a foundation of the size shown by the illustra- 
tion in plain netting with white linen thread, and 
Tolle, and potat deeprit.. Work the taagalar tases 
le, it de ‘orl ures 

with close button-hole etitches, 


Design for 9 Tidy in Diagonal Netting. 
Seo illostration on page 165, 

To make this tidy, one-sixth of which is shown by the 
Dlustration, work for the foundation a square piece 
of the requisite size in diagonal netting. ‘ork the 
netting over a large or small mesh, according to the 
eize of the tid: juired, using white knitting cotton 
or linen thread. white portions are worked with 
Hen floes if point 


it de 
ing portions with linen 
the scalloped outer edge in button-hole stitch, and cut 
away the surplus material. 





THEN AND NOW. 
See Mostration on page 172. 
I rove her figst, I loved her first in glowing days of 
June, 
When all the blossoms were in blow, and all the birds 
in tume: 
‘Thered blush saat upon the rose, the blue was in thesky, 
‘The pasaion-flower held no tear within her queenly eye. 


She sat—my love !|—beneath the ash, she waited for me 
there; 
A light was in her soft brown eyes, gold motes lurked 


in her hair. 
Pair danghter of a line of peers, proud heirees of the 


Hall, 
What merit had I, that on me thy maiden choice should 
fall? 


She listened on the terrace walk a well-known step to 
hear; 

And little thought she all the while her truant ewain 
‘was near. 


I stood behind a knotted trank her tender gaze to see 
Fixed dreamily upon the eky, and knew she thought 
of me. 


Ah, Valentine, sweet Valentine, though happy was that 

In eunny June when first I spoke, and thou didst not 
say Nay, 

Yet happier now I to my heart clasp her who gilds 


my 
And call hee by a dearer name—my own true loving 
wife! 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By ree Avtnog or “Jom Hatrrax, Genrieman.” 





CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


We are always changing within and without, 
modified more or less, as was said in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, by continually changing cir- 
cumstances. lad any one a year ago shown 
Hannah her picture, as she often apy now, 
in pretty evening dress—she had lovely round 
arms still, and it was Rosie’s delight to catch 
them bare, and fondle and hug them to her little 
bosom as ‘‘ dollies’—Hannah would have said 
such a woman was not herself at all. Yet it 
was; and hers, too, was the heart, wonderfully 
gay and light sometimes, which she carried about 
through the day, and lay down to sleep with at 
night, marveling what she had done that Heaven 
should make her life thus content and glad. 

‘The change was so gradual that she accepted 
it almost without recognition. Ay, even when 
there came an event which six months ago she 
would have trembled at—the first dinner-party 
at the House on the Hill, given in honor of the 
bride. 

‘*T must give it, I suppose,” said Mr. Rivers, 
“You will not mind? I hope it will not trouble 
you very much ?” 

“Oh no.” 

‘Be it so, then.” He walked off, and then 
came back, saying, » littl awkwardly, ‘Of 
course, you understand that you keep your usual 
place as mistress here.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

So she sat at the head of his table, and did all 
the honors as lady of the house. At which some 
other ladies, country people from a distance (for 
it was a state dinner-party), looked—just a little 
surprised. One especially, a malign-looking old 
dowager, with two or three unmarried daughters, 
whispered : 

‘* His sister-in-law, did youtell me? I thought 
she was quite a mi person. Better, 
perhaps, if she had been. And they live here 
togetee wnt alone, you say? Dear me!” 

The words were inaudible to Miss Thelluson, 
but she caught the look, and daring the evening 
several other looks of the same inquisitorial kind. 
They made her feel—she hardly knew why—rath- 
er uncomfortable, Otherwise she would have en- 
joyed the evening considerably. No woman is in- 
different to the pleasure of being mistress of an 


elegant, well-ordered house, where her servants 
like her and obey her—she doing her duty and they 
theirs, so that all things go smoothly and well, as 


they did now. Also she liked to please Mr. Rivers, 
who was much easier to please than formerly. His 
old sweet temper, that poor Rosa used so fondly 
to dilate on, had returned ; and oh! what a rare 
blessing is a sweet temper in a house, especially 
in the head of it. ‘Then, by this time, his sister-in- 
law understood his ways, had grown used to his 
very weaknesses, and found they were not so bad, 
after all. He was far from being her ideal, cer- 
tainly ; but who are they that ever find their ideal? 
And Hannah sighed, remembering her own—the 
loveliest and most lovable nature she had ever 
met, or so it had appeared to her in her girlhood’s 
long-ended dream. But God had taken Arthur 
home; and thinking of him now, it was more as 
an angel than as a mortal man. 

Looking round on the men she saw now—and 
they had been a good many lately—she found no 
one equal to Bernard Rivers, As he took his 
place again in society, a young widower who had 

assed from under the blackest shadow of his 

joss, though it had left in him an abiding gravity, 

he would have been counted in all circles an at- 
tractive person. Handsome, yet not obnoxiously 
80; clever—though perhaps more in an appre- 
ciative than an original fashion ; pleasant in con- 
versation, yet never putting himself obtrusively 
forward, he was a man that most men liked, 
and all women were sure to admire amazingly. 
Hannah saw—she could not help seeing—how 
daughters brightened as he came near, and 
mothers were extraordinarily vender to him ; and, 
in fact, had he perceived this—which he did not 
feem to do, being very free from self-conscious- 
ness—Bernard Rivers would have run a very 
good chance of being thoroughly ‘“‘ spoiled.” 

He was not dt spoiled, however; it was 
charming to watch him, and see how innocent! 
he took all this social flattery, which Han 
noticed with considerable amusement, and a sort 
of affectionate pleasure at thinking that, however 
agreeable he was abroad, he was still more so at 
home, in those quiet evenings, now sadly di- 
minished. She wondered sometimes how long 
they would last, how soon her brother-in-law 
would weary of her companionship, and seek 
nearer and fonder ties. ‘ell, that must be left 
to fate; it was useless speculating. So she did 
her best now; and when several times during 
dinner he glanced across the table to her and 
smiled, and also came more than once through 
the drawing-rooms to look for her, and say » kind- 
ly word or two, Hannah was satisfied and happy 
woman. 

Only—during the pause of a long piece of con- 
certed music by the three remaining Misses Rivers 
—fancying she heard Rosie cry, she crept away 
up stairs, and finding her sitting up in her crib, 
sobbing from a bad dream, Aunt Hannah caught 
her child to her bosom more passionately than 
usual. And when the listle thing clung for ref- 
uge to her, and was soothed to sleep again under 
showers of kisses, Hannah thought, rejoicingly, 
that there was one creature in the world to whom 
she was absolutely necessary, and all in all. 

His guests being at length gone, the host stood 
on his hearth-rug meditative, even grave. 

‘Well, Hannah!” he said at last. 

She looked up. 

“*So our dinner-party is safe over. It went off 
beantifully, I must say!” 

“Yes, I think it did.” 

“And I am so mach obliged to yon for all the 
trouble you must have taken. I do like to have 
things nice and in order—every man does. Es- 
pecially as Lady Rivers was there. They think 
so much of these matters at the Moat House.” 

Hannah, half pleased, half vexed, she scarce 
knew why, answered nothing. 

“Yes, it was very pleasant, and the people 
were pleasant too. But yet I think I like our 
quiet evenings best.” 

“*So do 1,” Hannah was going to say, and then 
hesitated, with a curious kind of shyness, for she 
had been thinking the very same. Wondering 
also how long this gay life they now led was to 
go on, and whether it would end in that climax 
for which she was always preparing herself— 
Bernard Rivers taking a second wife, and saying 
to his sister-in-law, ‘‘Thank you; I want you 
no more. Good-by!” A perfectly right, nat- 
ural, and desirable thing, too, her reason told her. 
And yet—and yet-— Well! she would, at least, 
Not meet difficulties half-way, but would enjoy 
her halcyon days while they lasted. 

So she sat down with him on the chair he 
placed for her, one on either side the fire, and 
proceeded to talk over the dinner and the guests, 
with other small, familiar topics, which people 
naturally fall into discussing when they are per- 
fectly at home with each other, and have one 
common interest running through their lives. 
All their associations now had the easy freedom 
of the fraternal relation, mingled with a certain 
vague sentiment, such as people feel who are not 
really brother and sister; but, having spent all 
their prior lives apart, require to get over a sort 
of pleasant strangeness, which has all the charm 
of traveling in a new country. 

In the midst of it, when they were laughing 
together over some wonderful infantine jest of 
little Rosie's, there came a knock at the door, 
and a face looked stealthily in. 

Hannah sprang up im terror. ‘Oh, Grace! 
What is it? Any thing wrong with baby ?” 

‘No, miss, nothing. How wrong of me to 
frighten you so,” cried the young woman, con- 
tritely, as Miss Thelluson d: back in her 
chair, so pale that Mr. Rivers hastily brought her 
a glass of wine, and spoke sharply to the nurse. 

Grace looked at him with a scared face. ‘‘ It’s 
true, Sir; I hardly know what I’m saying or do- 
ing. But never mind! The little one is all right ; 
it's only my own trouble. And I've kept it to 
myself all day long because I wouldn’t trouble 
her when she was busy over her dinner-party. 
But oh! miss, will you speak to me now, for my 
heart's breaking?” 

“You should not have minded my being busy, 








yr girl!” said Hannah, kindly. ‘‘ What is 
it?” And then, with a sudden instinctive fear 
of what it was, she added, ‘‘ But perhaps you 
would like to go with me into my own room ?” 

‘* No, please, I want to speak to the master too. 
He's a parson, and must know all about it; and 
it was him that he went to first!” 

“*My good woman, if you'll only say what ‘it’ 
and ‘he’ refer to; tell me a plain story, and I'll 
give you the best adviee I can, whatever your 
trouble may be.” And Mr. Rivers sat down, 
looking a little bored—like most men, he had a 
great dislike to ‘‘scenes”—but still kindly enough, 
“Tell me, is i¢ any thing about your hus- 
band ?” 

Hannah had not given him credit for remem- 
bering that fact, or for the patience with which 
he sat down to listen. 

‘* My husband!” cried poor Grace, catching at 
the word, and bursting out sobbing. ‘‘ Yes, 
you're right, Sir, he is my husband, and I shall 
always believe he is, though he says he isn’t, and 
that I have no claim upon him, no more than any 
wicked woman in the street. But 1 was married, 
Mr. Rivers!” and the poor girl stood wringing 
her hands, while her tears fell in floods. ‘He 
took me to London and married me there (I've 
got my certificate in my pocket), and when we 
came back every body knew it. And a year after, 
my little baby was born, my poor little baby that 
I never told you of, miss, for fear you should 
send me away!” 

“Ts it living?” eaid Hannah, gravely, having 
listened, as Mr. Rivers did also, to this torrent 
of grief-stricken words. 

“Yes; ho is living, pretty lamb! though many 
a time I have wished he wasn't, after what his 
father said when he went sway. But that might 
not be true, no more true than what he sent me 
word yesterday; and I’ve been nigh out of my 
mind ever since!” 

“What was it? Do keep to the point. I can 
not make out the matter if you talk so much,” 
said Mr. Rivers. 

Hannah sat silent, waiting for what was com- 
ing next. An uneasy feeling, not exactly a fear, 
but not unlike it, came over her, as she recalled 
the long-ago discussion at the Moat House about 
the Dixon family. 

Grace gathered herself up, and looked her 
master in the face. She was a sweet-looking 
litele woman, asaally reticent and quiet enough, 
but now she seemed desperate with her wrong. 

“Dixon says, Sir—that's my husband; he’s 
James Dixon, of your parish—that I'm not his 
wife in law, and he can get rid of me whenever 
he pleases, only he won't do it if I'll come back 
and live with him, because he likes me, he says, 
and all the poor children are crying out for me. 
But that if I won't come back, he shall go and 
marry another woman, Mary Bridges, of Easter- 
ham, that lived as cook with Lady Rivers. He'll 
put up the banns here next Sunday, he says.” 

“‘He can not. It would be bigamy.” 

“‘Bigamy! That's taking a second wife while 
jour first wife's living, isn’t it, Sir? And I'm 

iving, though I wasn’t his first wife; but I sup- 

pose that doesn’t matter. Oh, why did I ever 
take him! But it was all for them poor chil- 
dren’s sakes ; and he was such 8 husband 
to my sister that I thought for sure he'd be a good 
husband to me!” 

Mr. Rivers started. ‘‘Stop a minute. Your 
story is very confused ; but I think I take it in 
now. Is James Dixon the Dixon who once came 
to me, asking me to marry him to his deceased 
wife's sister? And were you that mn 2” 

He spoke in a formal, uncomfortable voice; 
his cheek reddened a little, and he looked care- 
fully away from the coroer where Hannah was 
sitting. She did not move—how could she ?— 
but she felt hot and red, and wished herself any 
where except where she was, and was obliged to 
remain. 

Grace spoke on, full of eager anxiety: ‘Yes, 
Sir, he did come to you, I know, and you told 
him, he said, that I was not the proper person 
for him to marry. But he thought I was, and 
80 did I, and so did all the neighbors. You see, 
Sir’—and in her desperation the poor young 
woman came close up to her master—‘“‘ J was very 
fond of my poor sister, and she of me, and when 
she was dying, she begged me to come and take 
care of her children. Jim was very glad of it 
too. And so J went to live with him; it was the 
most natural thing possible, and—it wasn't 
wrong, miss, was it?” 

Hannah felt she mast answer the appeal. She 
did so with a half-inandible but distinct ‘‘ No.” 

“Nobody said it was wrong. Nobody blamed 
me. And the children got so fond of me, and I 
made Jim so comfortable, that at last he said he 
couldn't do without me, and we had better get 
married at once. Was that wrong, Sir?” 

“Yes; it was against the law,” said Mr. Riv- 
ers, in the same cold tone, looking into the fire, 
and pushing backward and forward the ring he 
wore on his little finger—poor Rosa's wedding 
ring, taken from her dead hand. 

“*But people do it, Sir. I know two or three 
in onr village as have done it, and nobody ever 
said a word against them. And, as it was, peo- 
ple did begin to say a deal against me.” Grace 
hung her head a minute, and then lifted it up 
again in fierce innocence. ‘‘ But it was all lies, 
Sir. I declare before God it was. I was an 
honest girl always. I told Jim I wouldn't look 
at him unless he married me. So he did.at last. 
Look here, Sir.” 

Mr. Rivers took nervous) 
tificate, read it over, gave it 
remained silent. 

“It’s all right, Sir? I know it is! 
marry me!” 

st Yese—but—” 

“ And it wasn’t true what he said when, after 
a while, he took to drinking, and we equabbled a 
bit—that he could get rid of me whenever he 
liked, and marry somebody else? It wasn't true, 


the marriage cer- 
k again, and still 


He did 


-face. 


Sir? Oh, please say it wasn't true, if only for the 
sake of my poor baby!” 

And Grace stood waiting for the answer that 
to her was life or death. 

All this while Miss Thelluson had sat silent, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from the carpet, except 
once or twice to poor Grace's face, with keen 
compassion. Not that the question seemed to 
concern her ntuch, or that she attempted to de- 
cide the wrong or right of it; only the whole case 
seemed so very pitiful. And she had grown fond 
of Grace, who was a very good girl, and in feel- 
ing and education rather superior to her class, 

As for Mr. Rivers, the look in his eyes, which 
he carefully kept from meeting any other's eyes, 
was not compassien at all; but perplexity, un- 
easiness, even irritation—the annoyance ofa man 
who finds himself in a difficult position, which he 
wishes sincerely he were well out of. 

To Grace's frantic question he gave no reply 
at all. She noticed this, and the form of her en- 
treaty. changed. 

“You don’t think I did wrong to marry him, 
Sir? You are s parson, and ought to know. 
Was it wicked, do youthink? My sister—that's 
Mrs. John Dixon, a very good, religious woman, 
and a Methody, too—told me no; that the Bible 
said a man was not to marry his wife's sister in 
her lifetime, which meant that he might do it 
after her death.” ‘ eraren 

“* Apparently you have studied the subject very 
closely ; closer, I doubt not, than I have,” replied 
Mr. Rivers, in that hard voice of his. Hannah 
thought it at the time almost cruel. ‘‘ There- 
fore there is the less need for me to give you 
any opinion, which I am very reluctant to do.” 

A blank look came into poor Grace's beseech- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ But, Sir, my sister—” 

“« Mrs. Dixon is a Dissenter, many of whom, 
I believe, think as she does on this matter; but 
we Church people can only hold to the prayer- 
book and the law. Both forbid such marriages 
as yours. You being brother and sister—" 

* But we weren't, Sir; not even cousins. In- 
cone never set eyes on Jim till just before Jane 

“You being brother and sister,” irritably re- 
peated Mr. Rivers, ‘‘or the law making you 
such—” 

“‘ But how could it make us when we were not 
born #0?” pleaded peor Grace, with a passionate 
simplicity. 

“You being brother and sister,” Mr. Rivers 
said, for the third time, and now with actual 

‘you could not possibly be married. 
Or if you were married, as you say, it was mmol 
against the law. James Dixon has taken ad- 
vantage of this, as I have heard of other men 
doing ; but I did not believe it of him.” 

Grace turned whiter and whiter. ‘Then 
what he says is really truco? I am not his wife?” 

“I can't help you; J wish I could,” said Mr. 
Rivers, at last looking down upon the piteous 
“*T am afraid it is only too true.” 

“And my baby, my baby! I don’t care for 
myself much! but my baby /” 

‘If you ask me to tell you the trath, I must 
tell it. I refused to marry James Dixon because 
I knew it would be no marriage at all, and could 
only be effected by deceiving the clergyman, as 
I suppose was done. Therefore you are not his 
wife, and your baby is, of course, an illegitimate 
child.” 

Grace gave « shrill scream that might have 
been heard through the honse. Lest it should 
be heard, or from some cther instinct which she 
did not reason upon, Miss Thellnson jumped up, 
and shut and bolted the door. When she turn- 
ed back the poor girl lay on the floor in a dead 
faint. 

Hannah took her up in her arms. 

‘Please help me!” she said to Mr. Rivers, 
Dot looking at Ti “I think the servants are 
all gonetobed. I hope they are ; it will be much 
better. Once get her up stairs and I can look 
after her myself.” ° 

“*Can you? Will it not harm you?” 

“Oh no!” and Hannah looked pitifally on 
the stony face that lay onherlap. ‘‘It has been 
very hard for her. Poor thing! poor thing!” 

Mr. Rivers said nothing, but wilently. chered 
his sister-in-law's orders, and between 
carried Grace up to Miss Thelluson’s room. A! 
most immediately afterward she heard him close 
the door of his own, and saw no more of him, 
or any one except her charge, till morning. 





MRS. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S 
BALL, 1824. 
See illustration on page 168, 

HE year 1824 began auspiciously for the 
pleasure-seekers at the capital. The cus- 
tomary ‘‘levée” held by the President on that 
day was unusually successful. James Monroe, 
then President, was the last of our chief mag- 
jstrates whose claims to this preferment were 
founded on Revolutionary services. In 1824 he 
entered upon the eighth year of his administra- 
tion, ‘and he looked,” says one of the journals 
of the day, noticing the New-Year's reception, 

‘‘like a patriarch in the midst of his children.” 
‘These ‘‘ children,” being understood to mean 
those who offered him their respects on the - 
ing of the year, were a brilliant Progeny. ere 
were the Vice-President, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
and the members of the cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Craw- 
ford, who was temporarily ill. These were John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State; Calhoun, 
Secretary of War; Southard, Secretary of the 
Navy; and William Wirt, Attorney-General. 
Heary Clay was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Daniel Webster was a member of that 
House, and Andrew Jackson, the hero and lion 
of the season, albeit his military renown was 
founded on deeds nearly ten years old, was in 
the Senate, as was also Thomas H. Benton, 
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The foreign ministers called at the White House, 
and though their names are not suggestive to 
modern ears of personal distinction, yet they are 
still remembered by those who knew them as 
very agreeable gentlemen. England, France, 
and Spain were represented at that precise epoch 
merely by chargés d'affaires. Russia had a 
minister plenipotentiary, etc., Baron De Tuyll. 

ese wore their varied and splendid uniforms, 
adding brilliancy to the scene, which was still 
further increased by a more numerous assem- 
blage of fair visitors than for some winters past ; 
“and these,” a Jenkins of the day adds, ‘‘ give 
an air of attraction to our streets, and a peculiar 
fascination to our ball-rooms.” Of these fair 
ones more anon. A week later they gave a fas- 
cination to a certain ball-room not yet forgotten. 
To give attraction to the streets the weather gave 
them ample opportunity. So uncommonly mild 
was the season that the Intelligencer speaks of a 
peach-tree in full bloom in the city on the 22d 
of January. 

In 1824 the Greek revolution was universally 
discussed. It had then been in progress three 
years; and so great was the sympathy among 
Americans that in the journals of that date are 
constantly seen notices of different modes of 
raising subscriptions to aid the sufferers. There 
were balls given in various places; one in Balti- 
more in January of this year; another in New 
York, on the 8th of the same month, was given 
in the theatre, and was attended by nearly two 
thousand persons. New York milliners adver- 
tised to supply the fashionables with suitable cos- 
tumes, and one imported a branch of the ‘‘ Sa- 
cred Grecian Olive,” as a model to be used in 
making Grecian wreaths, etc., for the ladies’ 
heads. 

Abont this time the first resolution was offered 
in Congress relative to placing a government 
vessel at the disposal of the Marquis De Lafuy- 
ette, should he decide to revisit the United States, 
as he did do in the latter months of 1824. The 
succession to the Presidency was also much dis- 
cussed, though it, with other kindred political 
topics, was tabooed in good society. Politics 
were voted eminently vulgar, and the four pos- 
sible candidates (who were later actually nomin- 
ated) for the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple—Adams, Crawford, Jackson, and Clay—met 
on the best of terms. In fact, one of these lion- 
ized the other by giving a ball in his honor, which 
was the great social event nét only of that season, 
but whose glories talent and tradition have com- 
bined to preserve. ‘This ball, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams on the 8th of January, commemo- 
rated General Jackson's victory at New Orleans. 
It created a sensation in advance. The National 
Journal, a Washington newspaper, on the 7th of 
January ridicules another journal which had an- 
nounced that ‘‘so many tickets had been issued” 
(to the ball) ‘‘that the house will not hold the 
guests, and canvas tents are to be added to the 
rear.” Furthermore the ball was celebrated, or, 
as some say, heralded, by the following verses 
from the pen of Mr. John Agg, a literary light 
of the period : 


MRS, ADAMS'S BALL. 
(From the Washington Reputvisan, January 8, 18%.) 


There the mist of the future, the gloom of the past, 
All melt into light at the warm glance of pleasure; 


And the onl regret in, lest, mel too fast, 
Mammas eho id move off in the midst of a measure. 
‘Wend you with the world to-night? 


and twenty, 

Fire tet’ court and. prades that slight, 
Btale juettes, and spinsters plenty. 
Mra. Sullivan is there, 
‘With all tte charms that natore lent her; 
Gay M'Kim, with city air; 
And winning Gales, and Vandeventer 

‘orsyth, er group of 3 
Both the Crowntnehields, in blue; 
The Pierces with their heavenly faces, 
And eyes like suns that dazzle through ; 
‘Belles and matrone, maids and madame, 
All are gone to Mra. Adams’. 
Wend you with the world to-night? 
East and Wi and South and North, 
Form a co! tion it, 
And ir a blended brilliance forth. 
See the tide of fashion flowing. 
*Tis the noon of beauty’s reign ; 
‘Webster, Hamilto: a going, 


Belles and matrons, maids and mada: 
All are gone to Mrs. Adams’. —_ 


‘Wend you with the world to-night? 
‘Where blue eyes are brightly glancing, 
* ar ae neanares | ot as ht 

feet are lancing ; 
‘Where the ‘Bop! 


young e 
Reigns the s0' of the scene, 
Chasing gloom, and courting glee, 


‘With the merry tambourine. 
Many a form of fairy birth, 
Many a Hebe yet unwon; 
Wirt, a gem of purest worth, 
Lively, Jenghing Pleasonton. 
Vails and Taylor will be there, 
gay Monroe, #o debonnair, 
Hellen, Pleasnre's harbin; ery 
Ramsay, gers, anc CIT 5 
Belles and matrons, maids and madame, 
All are gone to Mrs. Adame’. 
Wend with the world to-night? 
Juno ‘her court presides, nial 
Mirth and melody {nvite, 
Hess Pointe “ the eres 
awa) ze our, 
Shun the thorn ahd pluck 1 the tower, 
oath, -time blooming, 
it thi h = et va leamin, f 
rol 
Glittering ‘wealth and beauty beamning ; 
Belles and matrons, maids and madams, 
All are gone to Mrs. Adams’. OrLarno, 
Imagine such a poem appearing on the morn- 
ing preceding a ball of the present day; how 
eagerly it would be read, how some of the “‘ins” 
would wish themselves out, how many of the 





outs” would wish themselves in! Merely 
changing the names of those present, the verses 
would apply equally well to any grand assembly 
in Washington at present, for a true picture of 
the cosmopolitan nature of society at the capital 
is given. Besides those mentioned, the distin- 
guished men who attended the President's levée 
a week before were all, or nearly all, present with 
their families. The diplomatic corps was in 
force, on account of the entertainment being given 
by the Secretary of State. In fact, every body 
who was any body was there—nearly a thousand 
persons in all, it is said ; and this, be it known, 
was when shoddy was not—society was unmixed, 
and every one knew who was who, and was free 
to act accordingly. 

‘The crowd alone interfered with the perfect 
enjoyment of the evening. ‘I'o look at the houses 
still standing on F Street opposite the Ebbitt 
House 1s sufficient to understand how much the 
guests must have been inconvenienced by each 
other. These dwellings, still known as the 
Adams houses, were then used as one house, 
though they had, as now, two entrances. They 
remain substantially the same as at that time. 
On the occasion of the great ball the dancing 
took place on the first-floor, and the supper-table 
was spread in the third-story. When the sup- 
per-room was thrown open, about half past nine 
o'clock, the crowd rushed irresistibly, says a 
newspaper of the succeeding day, toward it. 
‘The supper was a sumptuous cold collation, “con- 
sisting of natural and candied fruits, pies {!), 
sweetmeats, tongues, game, etc., prepared in 
French style, and arranged with most exquisite 
taste.” 

In those days parties usually began by seven 
o'clock, and to reach one at eight was to be late 
indeed. They were over at midnight; but this 
one, being exceptional in every respect, was pro- 
longed into the small hours. Mrs. Adams was 
a lady who understood the duties of a hostess to 
perfection, and is reputed always to have suc- 
ceeded in making her entertainments thoroughly 
delightful. Without being a beauty, she was a 
very attractive woman, and dressed in excellent 
taste. At this féte she wore what was called a 
suit of steel, ‘The dress was composed of steel 
llama; her ornaments for head, throat, and arms 
were all of cut steel, producing a dazzling effect. 
General Jackson was her devoted attendant dur- 
ing the evening, and caused much comment by 
such assiduous attentions. His more than ordi- 
narily courteous demeanor was remarked, being, 
indeed, what Washingtonians of our own time 
significantly style ‘‘ smiling for the Presidency.” 
He had been specially lionized on that evening. 
The citizens had illuminated the town-house of 
the First Ward in his honor, and in memory of 
the battle of New Orleans; large bonfires had 
blazed in the streets, to the éclat of which was 
added the vociferous ‘‘ cheering of the sovereign 
people ;” and many persons had called upon him 
at his lodgings. He also attended a public ball 
given by the dancing-master Carusi in memory 
of his great victory, and.hepassed the remaining 
hours of pleasure at the side of the popular wife 
of the Secretary of State, This night sealed his 
fate, positively asserts a public man of that time, 
as a candidate for the Presidency. A few days 
afterward the name of Mr. Calhoun was with- 
drawn as a nominee by a portion of his party, and 
that of Jackson substituted ; though it was not 
until Mr. Adams had first enjoyed the occupancy 
of the White House that this hero, to whom it 
seemed too much homage could not be offered, 
succeeded to the coveted office. 

But it is not sufficient to let the guests named 
in the poem pass without further notice. ‘These 
“maids and matrons” wero almost all women of 
note, and several of them still survive to recall 
the delights of that evening. Mrs. Sullivan, who 
heads the list, was the daughter of Governor 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and sister of Robert 
C. Winthrop. She is remembered as a very 
brilliant woman, universally admired. When, 
in later years, her brother was Speaker of the 
House, she presided in his home, and was one 
of the most popular women in Washington. She 
died abroad. ‘‘Gay M‘Kim” was the wife of 
Isaac M‘Kim, a wealthy merchant, and a member 
of the House from Baltimore. Mrs. Gales, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph Gules, of the Intelligencer, 
is now living at her home near Washington, and 
is a lady of remarkable culture. She is the 
cousin of the late General Robert E. Lee. Mrs. 
Vandeventer, from Baltimore, was a bride that 
winter. Her husband was Chief Clerk of the 
War Department. She is now dead. Mrs. 
Forsyth was the wife of a member of Congress 
from Georgia ; one of the most elegant and pol- 
ished ‘‘ society men” Washington hasever known. 
Prior to this time he was minister to Spain, and 
under Jackson was Secretary of State. 

Of the “‘ group of graces” but one survives, 
Mrs. Scheeff, who resides in Georgetown. The 
Misses Crowninshield, daughters of Benjamin 
Crowninshield, of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
are now living in Boston ; one is the wife of Dr. 
Mifflin, the other married Mr. Munford, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman. ‘They were great belles, and 
60 also was their cousin, Miss Silsby, the omis- 
sion of whose name in the poem causes surprise 
even now. Probably no young lady ever had a 
more brilliant career than hers ; but when it is 
asserted that Mr. Agg dashed off the verses in 
two hours’ time it can scarcely be matter of 
wonder that many names were left out, more 
especially when the exigencies of rhyme are 
taken into consideration. Miss Silsby is the 
widow of Jared Sparks, the historian. Alas! I 
have been able to learn little of those heavenly- 
faced Pierces except that the description of them 
was unquestionably accurate. There were five 
sisters, who passed the winter in Washington with 
their parents. They were one and all beauties, 
and are remembered as such by many persons 
who have known nothing of their subsequent lives. 
On their departure Thomas Bullfinch, author of 





the ‘‘ Age of Fable,” etc., wrote some very pretty 
lines to them, in which he paid natural tribute to 
the handsome sisters. 

In the third verse of the pgem given above 
some of the distinguished men of the day are 
named, and in some instances reference is made 
to their wives or daughters. Hayne was the 
Senator from South Carolina who had the great 
controversy with Webster. James Lioyd was a 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. The 
Hamiltons were from South Carolina. Thomas 
was one of the first Senators elected from Illinois, 
Borland and Morgan were members of Congress 
from New York; the wife of the latter was the 
adopted mother of Mrs. Dix. Miss De Wolfe, 
a handsome young heiress, was the daughter of 
a Senator from Rhode Island. John Lee, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Maryland, is now 
in Washington, and not only is young in appear- 
ance, but seems so full of life and vigor, and 
speaks with such freshness, earnestness, and en- 

usiasm, that it seems impossible to believe 
bins & contemporary of Webster, Calhoun, and 

lay. 

Miss Wirt was deservedly called ‘‘a gem of 

mrest worth.” She was the eldest daughter of 

‘illiam Wirt, and was an ished and 
beautiful woman. She married Judge Randall, 
of Florida, and died many years ago. Miss 
Pleasonton, now the widow of John G. Wat- 
mough, of Philadelphia, lives in that city. She 
is the eldest sister of General Pleasonton. The 
Vails, sisters of Aaron and Eugene Vail, were 
born and educated in France. Their musical 
talents are still remembered with pleasure. They 
died abroad. Taylor is supposed to be a mistake 
for Tayloe, one of the elder daughters of Colonel 
John Tayloe, of Mount Airy, Virginia, She mar- 
ried Antony St. John Baker, brother of a chargé 
affaires of the British Legation, and stationed 
in Washington; she is now dead. As to “gay 
Monroe” there is a question as to whether the 
daughter of the President, Mrs. Gouverneur, of 
New York, is meant, or the daughter of the post- 
master of Washington, who afterward married 
General Ramsay, U.S.A., now living in Wash- 
ington. Both ladies were present, and both were 
very attractive, but the latter is said to have been 
far handsomer than the former. Neither is 
now living. Miss Hellen was the niece of Mrs. 
Adams, and married one of her sons. She died 
very suddenly in September last, while traveling 
for her health. She was a most estimable wo- 
man, and her loss is much felt by her friends. 
Since her death, for the first time since the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Washington, 
no member of she Adams family is a resident of 
thecity. Two of the four ladies next mentioned 
reside in this city, in the enjoyment of good health. 
The sister of General Ramsay named is now the 
widow of Colonel Turnbull, of the army, and is 
still strikingly handsome. Miss Kerr is unmar- 
ried, and leads a secluded life in Washington. 
The Misses Cottringer live in Baltimore, 

Mr. Agg modestly omitted to mention his own 
wife, who perhaps surpassed in personal attrae- 
tions the majority of her contemporaries, Not- 
withstanding the omission, the memory of her 
beauty and grace has not perished. OF Mr. Agg 
this generation knows little, yet he possessed con- 
siderable poetic talent; and before leaving his 
native England some of his productions were at- 
tributed to Byron, and were incorporated in early 
volumes of Byron's works. He was among the 
first of those who were regularly established as 
correspondents for journals in other cities from 
Washington, and was perhaps the very first short- 
hand reporter resident there. 

With such a company as the above, and such 
& poet-laureate, there is no wonder the mere men- 
tion of this ball should cause eyes to grow bright 
with memories dating back nearly half.a century. 
‘Women had need to be beautiful in those days, 
for the style of dress gave little chance to con- 
ceal defects. Gowns were worn short enough to 
show the ankles, and gored so as to be extremely 
narrow. ‘The waiste were very short, beginning 
almost under the arms. All dresses were made 
quite low, and a fall of thread or Brussels lace 
was gathered about the shoulders and hung from 
the short sleeves. Gloves reached to the elbow, 
and were of such fine soft kid that they were fre- 
quently imported inclosed in the shell of an En- 
glish walnut. Their colors usually matched the 
dress with which they were used. Slippers were 
invariably worn, also matching the dress in hue, 
and were secured by ribbons crossing on the in- 
step over the silk stockings, then considered in- 
dispensable to the toilette of a fashionable lady. 
The hair was combed high, and formed into a 
large bow on the top of the head, around which 
was passed a braid, while an immense Spanish 
comb of tortoise-shell kept the lofty tower in 
place. Married ladies frequently wore turbans, 
and also long plumes of ostrich feathers. Some- 
times these last were attached to a square cap. 
The beaux for these belles dressed more gayly, 
though perhaps in less costly attire, than gentle- 
men adopt nowadays. Blue coats and gilt but- 
tons, white or buff waistcoats, white neck-ties, 
silk stockings, and pumps, were in vogue. 

‘The dance of the period was the Spanish qua- 
drille, bearing a resemblance to but less intricate 
than our own ‘‘German.” The waltz had been 
newly introduced. Jerome Bonaparte, who mar- 
ried Miss Patterson, was the first to introduce 
this dance into Baltimore, whence no doubt it 
was brought to Washington. 





See illustration on page 169. 


WHEN Mrs. Grant receives, it is called a 
reception. When the President does the 
same thing, it is called a levée. Mrs. Grant re- 
ceives Tuesday afternoon, from half past two to 
five r.m.; the President once in two weeks, from 
eight to ten. Mrs, Grant's receptions are less 


promiscuous than those of her husband, and 
there are more ladies than gentlemen who call. 
General Micbler stands beside Mrs. Grant, and 
introduces each person, for she is not gifted with 
memory for names or faces. Tuesday is also 
cabinet day; and after the conference is over 
the President and his ministers descend to the 
Blue Parlor and pay their respects to the ladies, 
Mr. President takes his stand at his wife's side 
and assists in hand-shaking, but not much in en- 
tertaining, as he is not noted for vivacity or lo- 
quacity. Mrs. Grant is a great admirer of her 
own sex, and always invites a number of ladies 
to receive with her. They come first to an ele- 
gant lunch; and once last winter they were en- 
joying themselves so much that the hour for re- 
ceiving arrived before they had taken their places, 
and a crowd outside were impatiently waiting for 
the onter doors of the mansion to be opened. 
Mrs, Grant felt mortified, for she is very hospi- 
table and considerate of others; and she has 
been careful that nothing of the kind should oc- 
cur again. The Blue Parlor, as it is called, is a 
luxurious drawing-room, with walls of blue, pan- 
eled with gilt; all the furniture is blue satin and 
gilt frames; blue satin curtains, a large, hand- 
some chandelier, and mirrors. In the centre of. 
the room, beneath the chandelier, is a circular 
divan of blue satin, and rising from the centre a 
gilt stand, which is filled with flowers, Mrs. 
Grant wears a dove-colored silk with small bou- 
quets of roses brocaded upon the silk. The dress 
is not elaborate, and her only ornament of value 
is a medallion of her husband, set around with 
diamonds. Mr. Grant, as she calls him, is still 
her hero, and she always wears this locket. Gen- 
eral Sherman is among the guests; also Han- 
cock. Away with heroes, for this is woman's 
realm; and we must confess that men very 
gracefully yield to the ladies undisputed position 
in a picture that is to possess beauty and interest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Colfax, or, we should say, Vice- 
President and wife, may be mentioned together— 
for they are never so happy as when together. 
Mrs. Colfax, without taking any leading part at 
the court, does all that is requisite, and has some 
very handsome costumes. ‘he is rather hand- 
some than otherwise. 

Mrs. Fish always gives the grace and charm 
of her presence at the receptions. She is re- 
markable for leaving no known duty undone. 
Mrs. Creswell, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is another of our noted women, and de- 
serves every word of kindness and admiration 
that is bestowed upon her. ‘The beautiful wife 
of Senator Ames wears a dress composed of three 
shades of blue silk. The first skirt is of Mexi- 
can blue, with over dreas of French blue, open in 
front; then a basque and shorter skirt of tur- 
quoise blue, with a vest of the Mexican blue. 
‘The fringe is knotted in a narrow hem on each 
skirt—French blue fringe on the Mexican, tur- 
quoise on the French, and all mingled in the 
most delightful confnsion that a Paris artist can 
devise for a rich American bride, With this 
dress she wears a small white satin hat, with two 
rows of point lace, and a white feather that has 
no rival for beauty. A white ermine boa and 
muff complete the attire of the youngest lady in 
the Senate. Mrs. and Miss Boutwell should have 
had pccedence except for that lovely dress. They 
are ladies who impress you more by their culti- 
vated minds than by gorgeous array. Mrs. Blaine 
and her cousin, Miss Dodge (Gail Hamilton), 
havecalled. There is a striking likeness between 
Mrs. Blaine and her husband. Both are fine- 
looking. Miss Dodge is bright and keen, and 
not too literary or literal to enjoy the frivolities 
of Washington. No doubt she gathers many 
bits of wisdom even amidst such scenes. 

The wife of Senator Pomeroy is one of the 
shining lights. She is very good in all senses 
of the word, has a handsome home, where she 
is always entertaining distinguished authors or 
lecturers. Miss Kate Field and Anna Dickinson 
have passed a few days with her recently. Mrs. 
Beecher Hooker has been her guest since the 
‘Woman Congress met. Both Senatot Pomeroy 
and his talented wife give their hearty support to 
the woman cause. Among noted foreigners we 
would mention. Lady Thornton, in a rich black 
velvet walking suit, trimmed with handsome 
black lace; she is a tall, stately blonde, who is 
winning her way in society as she becomes well 
known. Madame De Catacazy, the wife of the 
Russian minister, who has a world-wide fame 
for beauty, as her husband has for intelligence 
and comicality. Madame Garcia is'the wife of 
the minister of the Argentine Republic. She is 
a Spanish beauty, and wore the black lace man- 
tilla over her head. The large, lustrous dark 
eyes flash from beneath the di There are 
many fair women and brave men who could be 
mentioned. A stranger making a first call 
must be surprised to see the harmony among all 
classes and shades of politics, rival aspirants 
greeting each other with apparent cordiality. 
All belong to the Veneering family. Look upon 
this picture, and then upon that of forty years 
ago, and one does not see much difference in the 
importance of the republican court, 





ESQUIRES. 


i some parts of the country, though in many 
places the habit is dying out, every body 
most who wears a black coat, and has a nama 
and habitation, expects his friends to write him 
Esquire. This assumption—which it really ia 
many cases is—seems to have been an old foible. 
In an old newspaper we find the following : ‘‘This 
metropolis is overrun with a set of idle and mis- 
chievous creatures, which we may call town 
squires, We might soon levy a very numerous 
army, were we to enlist every vagrant about town 
who, not having any lawful calling, from thence 
takes upon himself the title of gentleman, and 
adds Esquire to his name.” 
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[Maron 18, 1871. 





AFTER THREE YEARS. ~ 
An Old Valentine. 
See illustration on page 172 
Turr are meeting after three long, long years, 
And eyes are upon them turning: 
Her red lip quivers with unshed tears; 
His cheek with a flush is burning. 


The youth is a man in his full-blown prime; 
The school-girl has grown a maiden. 

Do they think of the meetings ‘neath the lime— 
Of its blooms with the honey laden? 


Of the twilight hours, when the tender haze 
Was shot with a golden glory? 

‘When the glamour of love made short the days, 
And they prattled the old, old story? 


His face is tanned by a foreign clime ; 
Her face has become the fashion. 

Do they think of the old days ‘neath the lime? 
Do they think of their early passion ? 


‘Who knows? Mysterious human heart! 
Their manner may be but seeming: 

Perhaps with a smile and a jest they may part; 
Perhaps may renew their dreaming. 


It hangs in the balance, that love of old. 
A word that is tenderly spoken 

May rivet anew its fetters of gold; 
A frown, and the spell will be broken. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ne Swedish government has opened an ave- 
nue of public loyment to women fn tete- 
graph offices. About one-ninth of the employés 
are women. The conditions of the service, how- 
ever, are somewhat rigid. The applicant must. 
resent a certificate of character, report 
er exact age, give a specimen of her handwrit- 
ing, bring certificates from competent profess: 
ore indicating proficiency in universal history, 
political hy, arithmetic, Hrammar, and 
enough French, German, and English to enable 
her to write and translate them into Swedish; 
she must take an oath to keep all official secrets, 
and is politely informed that to marry Is to lose 
her place, If she es the ordeal of examina- 
tion, she receives for her work a salary of from 
one hundred to one hundred and forty dollars a 
ear, And it is to be hoped that money goes 
farther in Sweden than fn America, or she would 
find it difficult to obtain bread and butterenough 
for herself. If she gives satisfaction, and can 
a first-rate examination m magnetism, elec- 
ricity, and meteorology, she has a chance of be- 
ing romoted to a more important office, and re- 
celving three hundred dollars a year. Thus far 
the womer employed in telegraph offices have 
given general satisfaction to the Swedish bureau. 


A Georgia planter has just discovered that he 
and his boys have been plsying marbles for years 
past with a diamond for a middle-man, which 
one Dr. Stephenson—who seems to know some- 
thing of gems—thinks must have been worth 
half a million of dollars. The only trouble is 
that the valuable plaything was lost abdut six 
months ; they are hunting for it now. It is 
asserted it about forty diamonds have been 
found in Hall County, Georgie, tho the most 
valuable have been destroy: rough ignorance 
or carelessness. These home diamonds are said 
to be of finer water than any from the South 
African diamond valley. 





One of the principal florists of this cit 
vates eighteen acres of ground, nine of which 
are under ginass. From these nine acres an im- 
mense quantity of flowers is produced for win- 
ter decorations. Still New York florists are 
often unable to fill their large orders without aid 
from other cities. z 


eulti- 


The steamer Tennessee, which carried the 
“United States Commission of Inquiry” to San 
Domingo, was detained several days in Sama- 
na Bay to take in a fresh supply | eoal. The 
Commissioners and suite were landed at Santa 
Barbara, and spent the time in a thoro in- 
vestigation of that town, and the entire Penin- 
sula of Samana. The scenery is described as 
gurpessingly beautifal— mountain, forest, and 
bay combining to charm the eye. Santa Barbara, 
like other cities, contains habitations of various 
kinds, differing according to the wealth and 
taste of the people. The houses of the poorer 
classes are very primitive, often being merely a 
few boards and stakes fastened together; other 
dwellii sre somforapls and commodious cot- 
tages. The food of the people is of the simplest 
description. Meat is tie used; 01 bas 
nanas, cocoa-nuts, rice, sweet-potatoes, and the 
like being the principal articles of consumption. 
Vegetation is moet Juauriant, Immense. forests 
of 1m, banana, plaintain, maho; and other 
tone surround Beata Barbara like a wall 





The Chinese have a curious method of pre- 


servi pes, so as to have them at command 
duri e entire year. It consists in cutting a 
circular piece out of a ripe pumpkin or gourd, 


making an aperture large enough to admit the 
hand. The interior is next completely. cleaned 
out, the ripe Brapes are placed Inside, and the 
cover replaced an prowet in firmly. The pump- 
kins are then kept fn a cool place, and the grapes 
will be found to retain their freshness for a very 
long time. 





From San Francisco comes an accotnt ofa ter- 
rific storm, during one hour of which there was 
more lightning and thunder than the residents 
of that city have ever experienced before. Not 
even an earthquake could have produced such 
consternation. A fire-wall, twelve feet high and 
sixty long, was blown from the of a dwell- 
ing upon a house adjoining, and fi or twen- 
ty Remon were buried beneath the ruins. Four 
of them were instantly killed, and others injured. 
a is violent storm has seldom occurred in tuat 
vicinity. 





A col dent of the London Daily News, 
who has been with the German army, was one 
of the first to enter Paris from the outside. He 
gives a sad picture of the condition of things 


within—of. hunger and sickness, of silent gloom, 
and numerous funerals—of the ignorance of the 
Parisians concerning every thing in the outelde 
world. Strange to say, however, there has been 


during the siegea very eral absence of crime. 
The people have been miserable to indulge 
in private v ce or rioting. Yet the moral 


effect of the bombardment has been fearful in 
many respects. es 


The folio Famfly Bible of George Washin, 
has recently come into the possession of a Phil- 
adelphia publisher. Its authenticity is unques- 
tioned, and it bears his au! ph on the title- 
page of each of its three volumes. It is in good 
preservation, and is valued at $9000, 


From 8 lengthy article upon dress we eelect 
8 few hints, which may be useful to every body: 
Avoid overdressing, if any doubt existe about the 


occasion. 
A dress of rich material is more genteel than a showy 
one. 


Avoid glaring contrasts in color, material, or value. 

A real lace shaw! will look over a calico dress. 
Holes in the gloves, soiled col ill-fitting or shab- 
boots, are a sure proof of a slattern. 

Never wear any imitation of finery. 

Wear little or no jewelry in the streets. 

Large ornaments are seldom ming. 

‘Never wear two bright colors at the same time. 

ee ae eee en. 
le in make. 

A short dress should just clear the ground. No 

mer aloes for tlemen to dress gaudily, or adorn 

1 OF 
themed vos with wel a 
drese of a woman in the morning {s the real test 


in a reflection of the mind; a delicate and 
be recognized by the delicacy and 











Accounts from Paris vary greatly, as, of course, 
is natural. Visitors do not always see the same 
side of the picture. One wntes o: being entreat- 
ed by a well-dreseed man in the street for some- 
thing to eat. When money was offered to hi 
he exciaimed: “Money! I don’t want that, 
want food. See!” He led his hand out of 
his pocket, and showed it niled with five-franc 
Pieces. ‘ What is the use ot money when there is 
nothing to bay ?”’ Another correspondent writes 
that he yet to discover the misery and starva- 
tion of which he had heard, that people looked 
as fat and cheerful as ever; that he dined on 
Crbey soup, deine emelts, excellent rast: 

|, asparagus, preserved peaches, a bottle an: 

a half of wite, and coffee; that the bread was 
brownish and a little sawdusty, but fectly 
eatable, and the beef was certainly not horse; 
and that he counted three very well fed-lookt: 
dogs roaming at large on the Boulevards, and 
not apparently exciting any unusual emotion in 
the breasts of the passers-by. But there are two 
sides to a picture of Paris life—and one must 
now be a sad one, 





Johnny Is a little fellow of only four years, 
but he has his own theological views. One day, 
having been aisobedient, mother attemp' 
when she put him to at night, to make him 
sensible of his fault. She told him she feared 
Satan had been putting bad thoughts into his 
mind. ‘Oh no, mamma,” said Johnny. “ It 
was not Satan ; he’s been so many times he’s got 
tired ; it was one of his friends!” 





“ Boffin’s Bower’’ is the quaint name given to 
a snug resort in Boston—a comfortable place, 
not unlike a club of modest pretensione—warm- 
ed, well-lighted, with plenty of books and news- 
, and extending a hearty welcome to all 
respectable women. It was founded by Miss 
Jennie Collins, with the design of gathering into 
it poor, weary, overworked girls, and striving, 
by suitable entertainments of music, reading, an 
lectures, to make them forget their sorrows. 
Connected with the “Bower” is an Industrial 
Home where those who are not skilled in house- 
work, but desire to learn, may be efficiently 
trained. Miss Collins has also been instrumental 
in the establishment of dispensary, where all 
girls whoare unable to pay for medical ald may, 
on her recommendation, receive it free of charge. 
Such labor as this is worthy work for any woman 
—assisting the poor and friendless of her own 
sex to be happier, healthier, and more capable 
of helping themselves. Quietly and without 
wealth she began her labor of love, and the work 
of her hand has prospered. 


One of themost remarkable memorizers known 
isa Jewish girl about fourteen years old, who 
lives at Brody, in Galicia. Her name.is Amalie 
Ebstein, and It is stated that she not only re- 
members every thing she bas once read, whether 
in Hebrew, German, French, Russian, or Polish, 
but can repeat it word for word. Such a memory 
is both wonderful and fearful. It is to be hoped 
the child does not read much. 








The bronze figures for the large fountain at the 
Terrace in the Central Park, which were seal: 
ed by the American sculptress, Miss Stebbins, 
and cast in the royal foundry in Munich, are 
ready for shipment at Bremen, and will soon ar- 
rive here. Competent critics pronounce these 
figures true works of art. 





ELIZABETH'S NEW-YEAR. 


L 
. poor Elizabeth! she will scarcely have a 
happy New-Year.” 

They were sitting by the fire on New-Year's 
Eve, a group of five or six girls, telling stories 
to one another in the twilight. I, lying on a 
sofa at a little distance, believed myself near 
enough to them to avoid any appearance of in- 
tentional solitariness, but too far off to be obliged 
to listen to their idle talk. But when Barbara 
Myers whispered to her next neighbor her pity- 
ing remark about me, I heard instantly, and ac- 
knowledged the unintentional stab with a start 
and a thrill. 

The speaker’s glance had gone past me to the 
farther window, where the fading light of the 
winter's afternoon was still powerful enough to 
sketch out the figures of a man and w6man stand- 
ing together in the deep embrasure. But, though 
her eyes, giving meaning to her words, had wan- 
dered whither, as she rightly guessed, my thoughts 
were fixed, she was quite conscious of my sudden 


movement; and added, hurriedly, with a vain 
effort to divert my attention : ‘‘ I don’t care much 
for that story, Milly ; I've heard it before, dos- 
ens of times. Tell us the legend of Rosewarne.” 

I had not been listening hitherto—assuredly I 
did not listen now. It startled me to find I had 
betrayed myself to these young companions; to 
learn that I was wearing my heart upon. my 
sleeve, and that others had ly divined the 
cause of its pain. They knew it just as well as I. 
Penelope Seton had come; and my true love, 
who had seemed so true, had nothing more to 
say to me. It was only yesterday morning that 
she had arrived, a guest as I was, to spend the 
New-Year in his father’s house; and in the aft- 
ernoon they had walked in the park together; 
this morning they had been in the billiard-room 
for an hour alone; and now they stood talking 
low in the window, while I ate my heart. 

She was his cousin; but what of that? We 
were no strangers, either, he and I. He had met 
me often in my own home, though never before 
in his; we been friends for long; and until 
yesterday morning, though I might not have ad- 
mitted it to any one else—though he had never 
Profeeens himself such to me in plain words—I 

not doubted that Geoffrey Maynard was my 
true love. 

But in two days this grave, stately creature, 
with the brown hair, and large eyes opening slow- 
ly, as though the great white eyelids were too 
heavy a weight upon their glances, had changed 
all He scarcely left her side; and I was alone 
—+0 lonely that these girls, these children, as I 
called them in the sudden age conferred by sor- 
row, could see how desolate I felt. 

I was not hearkening at all to what Milly said 
as she sat on the hearth-rug, with her half-sleepy, 
half-attentive audience round her; but my ears 
had been opened by the remark which had 
overheard to listen for any farther observation 
that might be made concerning me, and some 
of the legend of Rosewarne flowed into them, as 
it were, against my will. 

“In the days of] Elizabeth,” said the narrator, 
“‘the owner of Rosewarne was a man of great 
ambition, deeply immersed in the politics of the 
times. Naturally anxious to learn the result, 
for his personal fortunes, of certain intrigues in 
which he was engaged, he sought out a very wise 
man, learned in the stars.” 

Then for a time I lost the thread, my senses 
fixing themselves upon the two distant figures 
standing so close together, the taller one bend- 
ing to the other, with an intensity that closed 
them for a time to all nearer objects of sight or 
hearing. What relieved the strain I do not 
know—perhaps it spent itself; but, becoming 
conscious once more of the voice beside me, I 
took up the story at the point where the lord of 
Rosewarne, having found a very wise astrologer, 
built for him a high tower, with an observatory 
at the top, a little door communicating with his 
private apartment, and—a feature apparently of 
some importance to the tale—a steep and winding 
staircase from the very top to the very bottom 
of the tower. 

‘‘From the very top to the very bottom,” 
said the girl to her girlish audience, with the 
due emphasis of one relating a tale of horror. 

Just at that moment some little current of 
air, some unintentional raising of a naturally 
penetrating voice, brought somehow to my ears, 
across the long dusky room, the words, 

‘*T do assure you, dearest Pen—" 

Barbara heard them too; she looked at me 
under her eyelids. But for that I should have 
got up and fled ; but with her glance upon me, 
with evident knowledge of what I felt, I 
dared not move. I lay still; and after a time 
became aware once more—though my wander- 
ing attention gave a strange incoherence to what 
1 heard—of the progress of the legend, now 
drawing to its climax. 

“With the proofs of treason in his hand he 
Tounted to the astrologer’s chamber, the little 
chamber at the top of the tower. His face was 
changed, and dark with rage......The old man 
expostulated, denied, appealed to his science, to 
the stars he had never misimierpreted, to justify 
him; yet—‘ Traitor and fool,’ his patron cried 
in answer, ‘was thero no intimation of thine 
own fate writ in the heavens?’ Then—” 

The narrator's voice sank ; and I, wearily con- 
scious of the idle tale rather than disposed to 
listen, heard no more until the words: 

“(In the gray of the morning they found him 
dead at the bottom of the stairs, And the lord 
of Rosewarne said, ‘Bury him there, like a dog, 
where he lies; for a very traitor and false loon 





was he. 

“And did they bury him there ?” cried one 
and another of her audience, starting from their 
listening attitudes at the conclusion of the tale. 

“*So says the legend; and on stormy nights 
there are heard sounds of feet in desperate flight 
and pursuit, rushing from top to bottom of the 
narrow stairs. Oh, I assure you that is true; 
for Mary Warner, our narse, who married the 
gate-keeper, told me she had heard the sounds 
herself more than once.” 

“And what is the later story, Milly?” inter- 
posed Barbara; ‘‘the story about Mrs. Tre- 
vear? Had it not something to do with the 
legend ?” 

“*Qh, the poor folks say she heard the spec- 
tral footsteps as she was coming down the stairs 
in the dark, and that, in her terror, she slipped 
and fell.” 

‘‘And some say it was suicide—that she 
flung herself down,” said a younger sister, with 
bated breath. 

‘*Was she not happy?” I asked, interested 
for the first time. _‘‘ Who was she ?” 

“(She was Mr. Trevear's wife,” said Mildred, 
gravely; ‘‘very beautiful and very clever. 
Some say she neglected her husband for her 
books; and others that he neglected her, and 
so drove her to eccentric studies. He was away 


a good deal, and she took a strange fancy to the 
astrologer’s tower, and to the musty old books 
in it. She would spend half the night there 
sometimes. And one morning she was found 
dead at the bottom of the stairs, with all her 
lovely fair hair dabbled in blood. Some say the 
ghosts frightened her; others that she did it 
on purpose. Most likely the poor thing's foot 
slipped in the dark. Mr. Trevear shut up the 
house, and went abroad. He has been sbroed 
these ten years. He is always coming home, 
but never comes ; he can not bear it, I suppose.” 

There was the rustle of a dress, and Penelope 
Seton stepped into the fire-light. 

“*What are you talking about?” she asked, 
bending forward, with her hands on the shoulders 
of her two young cousins. The flame flickered 
over all her face and figure. She was very hand- 
some ; not all the ungenerous bitterness of wo- 
man’s rivalry could blind me to that. Thirty 
years ago people did not disfigure their heads as 
they do now. Penelope's soft brown hair was 
all coiled simply at the back of her head, with 
the exception of one smooth weighty curl falling 
behind each ear. She had a pearly complexion 
—very little color, but of a strange transparency. 

‘There was a melancholy in her expression 
which I had at first associated with a half-under- 
stood story hinted to me before her arrival, that 
& young man, to whom she was attached, had 
somehow got himself into great trouble. Now, 
seeing her willingness to accept consolation from 
one who should have been another girl's lover, I 
attributed the thoughtful air solely to the arch 
of her eyebrows, as Nature had drawn them on 
her smooth white forehead. 

As she spoke some one came to the back of 
my sof 

“Tired, Elizabeth?" asked young Maynard, 
on deprecatingly. 

hether it was grief or indignation that kept 
me cient Joie know; but for a minute I 
could not . Then I rallied myself, and 
answered, lightly : 

“I am ‘creaming all over,’ as your West- 
country people say. Your sister has been tell- 
ing us heart-piercing stories about a poor old 
astrologer who was thrown down stairs at Rose- 
warne. Where is Rosewarne?” 

“‘ About three miles from here,” said Mildred. 

“‘Only three miles! You must take me to 
see it, some of you.” 

**You can go to-morrow,” said my little 
namesake, Bessie Maynard. ‘‘Geoffrey and 
Pen are going. I heard them talking about it.” 

I detected s swift glance of consternation from 
Miss Seton’s eyes, directed over my head to 
where was standing behind me. How 
he looked I could not tell. The next instant 
Penelope turned her head away swiftly. 

“Oh,” I said, when I colds » I won't 
disturb existing arrangements. ‘e will have ax 
independent expedition, and go some other day, 
Bessie—vou and I.” 

“*] won't go withont Geoffrey,” was the swift 
reply. ‘‘It is too dismal, and I’m afraid of the 
ghoats.—Come, now, Geoffrey, you'll take us, 
will you not?” 

fy ‘es, to be sure,” he answered; but he said 
it hesitatingly, and Penelope darted a reproach- 
ful look at him out of her large blue eyes. 

I could say no more then, but I determined 
within myself that I would not go. The drese- 
ing-bell rang, and we had to separate. When I 
came down again the room was empty. The 
candles were lit, but the shutters were not yet 
shut, and a cold white moonlight crept over the 
snow-whitened lawn into the room. I went and 
sat down in the window, with the heavy red car- 
tains forming a partial screen around me, and 
looked out, and nursed my sorrow. 

Presently a tall figure came into the room. 
It was Penelope Seton. I knew her at once by 
her stately carriage and her pele blue dress. I 
was indisposed for conversation, and of all 
ple least disposed to talk toher. Isat still; and 
she went presently to the piano, and played a few 
wild, disconnected chords. Once I saw her put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, as if she was in 
tears, 

She did not sit at the piano long. Presently 
she heard a step—a step that I also heard and 
knew, that I had often listened for with sweet, 
joyful expectation—and, rising, went to the door 
hurriedly, meeting Geoffrey Maynard as he en- 
tered. 


‘* Geoffrey,” she cried, impatiently, ‘‘ what is 
to be done now? You are not using me well.” 

“Not using you well? You will make me 
hate myself, dear Pen. How have I done 
wrong?” 

““You should not have promived, she an- 
swered, weepingly, ‘‘to let Miss Leigh go with 
us to-morrow.” 

1 felt a strong impulse to rise and tell her thas 
she need fear nothing from the importunate com- 
pany of Miss Leigh; but before I could move he 
spoke : 

‘‘] wish you would let me tell her, Penelope.” 

«Not for the world !” she cried, with decision. 

‘Tt would be safest.” 

“It might be safe—you say she is trust- 
worthy ; she may be or mayn’t—I do not know 
her; but safest it could not possibly be.” 

“She is uneasy,” he said, thoughtfully; ‘it 
would spare her pain.” 

“You are too vain, Cousin Geoffrey,” Penel- 
ope answered, with impatience. 

“Tt is not vanity, dear Pen,” he said, plead- 
ingly; ‘‘but I will have no secrets from 
since you have confessed yours. We have Been 
intimate friends for long, and she may have 
thonght—” He broke off abruptly, and seemed 
to become immersed in pensive reflection. 

‘Tt does not matter,” said Penelope, when 
she had watched him a little while. ‘‘If she's 


-unhappy, I am sorry for her; but I can’t help 


her. She looks passionate; I should fancy her 
unforgiving. Geoffrey, I dare not run the risk.” 
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“ Very well,” he acquiesced, meekly. 

“* Why should she want to see Rosewarne?” 
Penelope demanded, after a pause, with a sort 
of tearful indignation. ‘‘ We may never have 
such another opportunity of seeing each other 
again,” she added, her voice sinking to a tender, 
sorrowful whisper. 

“*The girls always take every one that comes 
to see it,” said young Maynard. ‘‘ Barbara 
Myers wants to see it too. They will surely go 
over there. After all, dearest Pen, I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t go to-morrow ; we may easi- 
ly escape them; and, besides—” 

Barbara Myers came in, humming the finale 
of a grand song she had been practicing all the 
morning; the two Maynard girls followed in a 
minnte with the two Misses Cameron, and then 
the elders, and the gentlemen, who had been out 
shooting all day, came dropping in one by one. 
‘When the room was full I ventured out of my 
retreat. 

“What a color you have, Elizabeth!” they 
said to me. ‘‘ You little dark thing, what has 
made you flame up so suddenly ?” 


IL 


I suppose Mr. Maynard’s arguments overcame 
Penelope Seton’s objections, whatever they may 
have been; for on the following morning his sis- 
ter told me that we were all to go, after an earl: 
lunch, to Rosewarne. ‘‘ All we girls, and Geof- 
frey, of course,” she said. 

He had been, ever since I came, our Squire of 
Dames; at first, I had thought, for my sake, 
but now evidently for Miss Seton’s. 

‘When first told of the expedition I declared I 
should not go. The knowledge that, swayed by 
Penelope's wishes, Geoffrey did not want me, 
though unable to fear any thing, whatever she 
might fear, from my presence, made me long to 
be left quietly at home. Besides, the idea of 
Rosewarne, first presented to me when my heart 
was in bitterness, had somehow associated itself 
with my pain. 

I had dreamed all night of the grim old le- 
gend, and fancied myself pursued down endless 
stairs and through corridors by footsteps 
which were at once those of the spectre haunting 
the astrologer’s tower, and Geoffrey Maynard's, 
set on by Penelope Seton to do me some wrong. 
I was no believer in dreams, but the anguish of 
my hopeless plight had not wholly left me when 
1 woke; I felt the lassitude consequent upon 
uneasy slumber, and Rosewarne had become in- 
extricably associated with unpleasant images in 


my mind. 

y told Mildred that I would rather stay at 
home ; but as she and all the others pressed me 
hard, and laughed amazedly when in despair I 
advanced for a reason the disinclination induced 
by my dream, I had to yield and go. I need 
not have alarmed myself lest I should be in Geof- 
frey'’s way. From the first moment of starting 
he kept ahead with Penelope Seton; and calling 
to us that they would go on and get the keys, 
soon disappeared from view. 

‘They have gone the field way to the lodge,” 
said Mildred Maynard. ‘‘ We won't follow their 
example. The path will be wet, and Barbara 
says she hates stiles. We will go soberly round 
by the road.” 

By the road it was a good three miles; and 
though we were all good walkers, the cheerless 
afternoon was already fading when, having learn- 
ed at the lodge-gate that Geoffrey and Miss Se- 
ton had preceded us with the keys, we eame in 
sight of Rosewarne, a tall and gloomy pile, 

low and among trees. The snow lay 
on the roofs and window-ledges, on the couchant 
lions guarding the flight of steps that led to the 
hall door, and on the leaves of the thick laurel 
hedges that shut in the neglected parterre. It 
‘was the most desolate place I had ever seen. At 
the northeast corner a square excrescence ran 
the whole height of the building, culminating in 
a tower that rose high above the general level of 
the battlemented root. 

In the hall, which struck damp and chilly, we 
found young Maynard alone. 

‘* Where's Penelope?” his sisters asked. 

“‘Sheis roaming about. Come into the dining- 
room, Miss Leigh; there are some very quaint 
old pictures, and I have opened the shutters 
enough for you to see.” 

But Bessie voted for an instant investigation 
of the astrologer’s tower. 

“* Let us go before it gets dark, Geoffrey,” she 

led. ‘* Let us call Pen, and go in a body. 
can't bear the look of those narrow stairs in 
the dark.” 

“ But there is nothing to be seen there,” re- 
plied her brother. ‘‘I never thought Miss Leigh 
or Miss Myers would care to climb that narrow 
staircase; and, in fact, I haven't got the key.” 

““Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey!” cried Bessie, who 

was evidently loth to be defrauded of her ter- 
ror. ‘Tell him tq go and fetch the key, Lizzie, 
do.” 
‘To please her, I said that I should be certainly 
disappointed if we came away without seeing the 
tower; but my wishes were not powerful with 
him, as they had been once. 

**T am very sorry,” he answered, but without 
any heartiness pf regret; ‘‘it is a mile to the 

ge and back, and we have a long walk before 
us.-: I could not do it in time.” 

I turned away, leaving him to Bessie’s re- 
proaches, and joined Mildred and Barbara with 
the others in the dining-room. As (icoffrey had 
said, the pictures were quaint, and 1 believe val- 
uable; but I scarcely saw them. I took little 
notice of any thing in all the long dark rooms 
we traversed; and as the windows in most of 
them were shuttered, it would not have been 
easy to see much, 

Barbara and I were the only ones who had 
not been there before, and we were neither of 
us very enthusiastic in our inspection. I wasin 
a state of mind which made all things stale and 
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unprofitable, and rendered me incapable of any 
greater attention to externals than was necessary 
for a forlorn consciousness that Geoffrey was 
still in attendance upon Miss Seton—at least 1 
could not but suppose so, as they were both ab- 
sent from our company. 

As for Barbara, I think she knew how it was 
with me—how worn and weary I felt; and de- 
claring that the damp, dark rooms would give 
her a cold and spoil her singing, proposed we 
should return. I had not been aware of the 
cold; but possibly the others felt the chill of 
which she complained. Mildred went into the 
hall, and called Geoffrey and Pen loudly; but 
they had wandered far away in the long suites 
of rooms, and did not hear. 

‘*We need not wait for them,” she said; and 
then we all went out down the steps, where the 
traces of our arrival were already becoming ob- 
secured by a few falling flakes of snow. 

But before we were clear of the laurel hedges 
I felt a sensation of cold about my neck, and 
patting up my hand, discovered that I had 
dropped the far collar I had been wearing. I 
remembered now what I had done mechanically 
at the time—in the dining-room I had felt the 
weight of the fur oppressive, and had taken it 
off. There was nothing to be done but to go 
back. 

“‘Don’t wait for me,” I said; ‘‘only don’t 
walk very fast. I shall overtake you easily.” 

The dining-room shutters had been reclosed 
by Geoffrey while we were wandering through 
the other rooms; and it took me some time, as 
the dusk was deepening every minute, to grope 
my way back to the place where I remembered 
taking off my collar. It was opposite the only 
picture that had interested me—a modern por- 
trait of the unhappy Mrs. Trevear, whose melan- 
choly fate had so unfortunately confirmed the 
evil reputation of the astrologer’s tower. Such 
light as there was glimmered in a ghostly man- 
ner on the great gilded frame, and served to guide 
me; but my collar was not there. I must have 
carried it upon my arm, and dropped it in some 
one of the other chambers we had gone through. 

I was greatly vexed, and hurried through the 
desolate rooms, catching my breath now and then 
witha m, as some piece of furniture, unno- 
ticed in the dark, dragged at my dress, like an 
invisible hand grasping me from behind. But 
nowhere could I find my collar; and convinced 
of the futility of the attempt, and growing nerv- 
ous in the gloom, I hastened back to the hall, 
intending to overtake my companions by the ex- 
ercise of my utmost speed. 

The hall had been tolerably light when I re- 
entered the house through the great open door ; 
now it had become very dark. The door was 
shat. With a nameless feeling ot alarm I hur- 
ried toward it. It was not only shut, but bolted 
and barred also. Geoffrey Maynard and Miss 
Seton had left while I was hunting vainly in the 
dark rooms, and I was locked in the empty 
house alone. 

It was provoking, frightening; but I kept a 
good heart at first. Geoffrey and his companion 
would soon overtake the others, and finding I 
was not with them, my situation would become 
evident at once. A few minutes’ reflection, how- 
ever, reminded me that he and Penelope would 
probably return by the fields, as they had come; 
and that those I had left, finding I did not over- 
take them, would imagine that I had joined com- 

with the two who had first of all staid be- 
Bink No one would learn I had been left at 
Rosewarne till all the others should have arrived 
at home; and even then there might be consid- 
erable delay, as it was New-Year’s Day. There 
was to be a dinner- af and dance that even- 
ing; and they would, 1 go to their rooms to 
dress, and imagine me to have done the same. 

Several hours of cold and discomfort were 
plainly before me; and though I resolved that 
this should be all—that I would allow no nerv- 
ous terror to take possession of me—I knew very 
well it was a resolution I could not keep. 

I staid in the hall for a long time, with a strange 
dislike to moving, to hearing my own footsteps 
echo through the empty space, and a longing for 
the return of my companions that would not suf- 
fer me to quit the spot where I should be most 
quickly found. But I could hear nothing out- 
side except the wind sighing in the laurel hedges, 
and swaying the snow-laden boughs of the trees. 
Inside the house were all those strange sounds 
which only become audible in an otherwise com- 
plete silence—strange crackings and creakings 
of ancient timbers, and ear-jarring monotonous 
shaking of locks. 

The knowledge that there were many doors 
opening into the hall, and one long black corri- 
dor running out of it at the farther end, became 
very trying as the dusk increased. I could not 
help fancying strange faces looking out from the 
empty rooms, mopping and mouing at me as I 
sat, still as the old suits of armér on the walls. 
After a while the desire for light became intol- 
erable; it drove me to such desperation that, 
having Jost all expectation of my friends’ imme- 
diate return, in the hope of finding the upper 
windows of the house unshuttered, I gathered 
all my courage, and, with a beating heart, be- 
gan to climb the wide oak-balustered staircase, 
the long-unused steps of which groaned audibly 
beneath my faltering steps. 

I came upon a long, dim gallery, lighted by 
one great west window, and full of doors. What- 
ever light there was, was, of course, then stron- 
gest in the west ; and I could tell by the dimness 
of the gallery how far the day was gone. The 
falling snow darkened the dusk; but I thought 
it could not be less than five o'clock. Dinner 
was to be at seven that night. Two more honors 
before, in all probability, any one could even miss 
me! 

My poor heart! How it beat as I looked at 
all those doors, and especially at one that stood 
ajar, and creaked dolefully in the wind! At last 


I could bear it no longer, and went toward it to 
shut it, in sheer desperation. Then I saw that 
the room seemed to be one of a suite, and that 
opposite this door there was another, also open, 
and swinging in the draught. 

My horror of these open doors had risen to 
sheer intolerance of them. I felt as if at any 
time some hideous formless form might grow out 
of the dusk upon their thresholds, and make 
faces at me; or, worse still, look at me when I 
was not looking; or, a more reasonable terror, I 
“had heard that thieves and burglars occasionally 
concealed themselves in empty houses. It was 
quite within possibility that Rosewarne, lonely 
and haunted, should be chosen as such a con- 
cealment; and if any one was near me with evil 
intent I should like to be made acquainted with 
his approach. I would choose to be warned by 
the opening of a door rather than feel suddenly 
a hand upon my shoulder, perhaps a knife at my 
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I went forward, gathering courage as I best 
might, to close this farther door first, and per- 
ceived that it was the door of a small room, for 
some reason or other lighter than the gallery, 
and with one large window, from which it was 
possible to see the road that led from Rosewarne 
to the Old Hall. Along that road my succor, if 
it came at all, must come. 

‘The attraction of that view, to which the early 
moonlight would soon lend additional distinct- 
ness, gave me an immediate preference for this 
little chamber, of which the smallness was an- 
other agreeable feature ; the distant dim corners 
of the larger rooms seemed so many lurking- 
places, from which a hidden horror might at any 
time spring forth. The worst of it was that, like 
the two others of the snite I had already trav- 
ersed, it had a second door; bunt innumerable 
doors seemed to be the great feature of Rose- 
warne, and this, at any rate, was shat. Care- 
fully closin, that by which I had entered, I took 
my station by the window, fixing my eyes in- 
tently upon the piece of road visible between the 
swaying branches of two tall Scotch firs. 

On such a night few people would choose ‘to 
be abroad, and I must have sat for an hour be- 
fore I perceived a figure, looking black upon the 
snow. It was not coming toward Rosewarne—it 
was going away, in the direction of the Old Hall; 
nevertheless, the presence of a human creature, 
almost within sight of my misery, affected me in 
an indescribable manner. _It lingered long on the 
little piece of road that I could see—for what 
reason it was, of course, out of my power to 
guess. At last it moved on, and a great block 
of masonry, flanking the window, hid it from 
my sight. I felt unutterable pain as it disappear- 

; and all my chilled faculties receiving a stim- 
ulus from the feeling, it occurred to me that the 
door I had previously noticed must lead into an- 
other room, of which the window might com- 
mand a farther stretch of the road this figure was 
pursuing. 

The door opened easily, and I found myself 
confronted by a flight of steep steps, leading up- 
ward, as it seemed, to another story. The high- 
er the level the wider the view, and I climbed up. 

‘There was a tolerably light landing-placeabove, 
but the window did not look out upon the road. 
Impatient lest the figure which had so excited 
my interest should meanwhile be getting h 
lessly out of my sight, I tried the only door that 
I could see, It was very small and old-fashion- 
ed, and not easy to open; but I succeeded, and 
em¢ upon what seemed a continuation of the 
landing-place I had just left. 

Above me, as I issued forth, a narrow stai: 
case wound itself into impenetrable darkness ; 
beneath me the long flights descended, till they, 
too, became dim and indistinct. About twenty 
steps below me was a tall and narrow window, 
through the top pee of which the frosty moon 
looked cold and bright. I wasin the astrologer'’s 
tower. 
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There was an eerie look about the place that 
became its grim associations, and revived, with 
a vividness I should have believed impossible, 
the horror of my last night’s dream. t turned 
to retrace my way hastily ; but even as I turned, 
one of those strange desnglita which seem to 
penetrate through the very walls of old and emp- 
ty houses drove to the door behind me with a 
clash, and so jarred the rusty lock that my un- 
steady fingers could not open it again. God 
knows J can not describe the trouble that came 
over me then—reasonable sliequietads mingling 
with superstitious terror, at which in open day- 
light, or with even one companion near me, I 
should have laughed. 

In fact, my position was sufficiently unfortu- 
nate; for, remembering that Geoffrey Maynard 
had refused to get the key of the tower, it be- 
came clear to me that no one would suppose I 
could have got into it, and my friends might act- 
ually seek me without being able to find. The 
thick walls about me gave no hope that my fee- 
ble voice would suffice to direct their search, or 
that any sounds indicative of their presence in 
the other parts of the building could reach me 
where I was. 

Added to this reasonable alarm were the hor- 
rid associations of the place. I could not look 
at those dim stairs winding away out of my sight 
without thinking of the false old man hurried 
down them by the discoverer of his treason to a 
terrible doom, or of the beautiful woman at whose 
portrait I had je been looking, found dead at 
the bottom of that depth beneath, with her bright 
hair dabbled in blood. 

My one comfort was in the moonlight coming 
through the long, narrow window. It was placed 
too high, however, for me to see out of it, and 
the lower panes were obecured by the branches 
of a large tree, which tapped every now and then 
upon the glass, as the wind swayed them to and 
fro, and traced mysterious shadows on the moon- 
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lit stairs. These shadows frightened me after a 
time, and, sitting crouched upon the floor in the 
‘corner of the little landing where the window 
was, I kept my face covered with my hands. 

I do not know how long I had remained in 
that position—long enongh to grow sick with re- 
membrance of the bones said to be mouldering 
at the bottom of the apparently interminable 
stairs—long enough to make the horrid legend 
of the haunted tower seem probable and true— 
when a sudden clamor overhead awoke the ech- 
oes of the grim old walls. I heard a sound of 
voices and a terrible laughter, and then a rush 
of footsteps coming headlong down the stairs 
above me. 

For half a minute I remained motionless, with 
that dreadful impotency in all my limbs which 
sometimes constitutes the chief horror of a night- 
mare. Then I sprang to my feet, and fled. 

With all the anguish of my dream intensified 
by the vividness of waking sense, I rushed wild- 
yy down toward the darkness at the bottom of 
the stairs; and still behind me the pursuing foot- 
steps followed fast. 1 thought they gained upon 
me, and, heedless of the danger of a fall, sprang 
on from step to step with fearful speed. 

I reached the bottom of the stairs at last. It 
was all darkness, I could see nothing. But 
though at any moment I might have dashed my- 
self against the stubborn walls, I rushed blindl: 
on, and happily met with no resistance. Ih 
in fact, entered a long corridor by which the tow- 
er communicated with the rest of the house. 

If I had any thonght distinct from the terror 
with which I seemed to be going mad, it was a 
fancy that the spectre—if in reality it was a spec- 
tre—by which I was pursued might not pass the 
grave where the bones it had animated in the 
fiesh were lying. But this wild hope did not 
last more than a second; for as I rushed along 
the corridor the steps came echoing behind me. 
Flight was hopeless, then. I might be pursued 
all over the house so long as my strength lasted 
and I met with no impediment in front; but the 
instinct to flee prevailed over the certainty that 
flight was vain. 

I was still running at the top of my speed, 
when, passing a moonlighted window as I ran, 
I saw a closed door just ahead of me, threaten- 
ing to effectually bar my passage. I dashed my- 
self against it with all my force; but I was just 
spent, and its strong bolts would have resisted 
at the best of times such feeble strength as mine, 
Shaking and faint, I felt myself falling to the 
floor as the pursuing footsteps came within a 
yard of me. The crowning horror took away 
my senses, and I knew no more. 

‘When I came to myself I was in the moon- 
light by the window. ‘Ihe first thing that I saw 
was a hand—not my own hand—lying in my 
lap. It was a large white hand issuing from a 
man’s coat-sleeve. The involuntary start made 
me aware of encircling arms from which I could 
Not extricate myself; and for the first time I 
shrieked aloud — horrid shrieks, that followed 
one another without pause, and as if without any 
action or volition of my own. They distracted 
my own ears, and yet I knew they issued from 
my own lips. My terror had almost driven me 
mad. 
T do not know how long it was before I be- 
came conscious of a voice saying ‘‘ Hush!” bid- 
ding me be comforted and still; or how much 
longer it was before my poor dazed senses rec- 
ognized that it was Geoffrey Maynard's voice, 
When I discovered who it was that held me I 
forgot every thing but the agony I had endured 
and my present safety. I threw myself upon 
his breast, and cried, sharply, ‘“‘ Don’t leave me, 
Geoffrey! Geoffrey, Geoffrey, don’t let me go!” 

**T'm not going away, my darling!” said Pe- 
nelope’s lover. I did not think of him as her lov- 
er then. ‘Now don’t frighten yourself; you're 
quite safe. Just keep still, and rest.” 

But though he bade me be still, and for some 
minutes would not even speak to me as I lay 
breathlessly panting in his arms, I heard him 
talking to himeelf: ‘‘ Poor little darling, I've 
just frightened her to death! I could cut m 
own head off! But how was I to know that it 
was she?” 

After a time he gave me some water to drink. 
How he got it I did not know; though I had an 
impression, faintly received through my bewil- 
dered senses, that some one else came and 
brought him the glass. The ‘‘some one else” 
was not Penelope. I thought it was a man. 
The water revived me; and presently I sat up 
and found myself alone with Geoffrey—looking 
haggard in the moonlight with his fear for me. 

**How on earth did you come to be in the 
tower ?” he said, when he saw that I was better. 

Then, not without feeble girlish tears for my 
recollected agony, I told him the terrible story, 
which, in some way I knew not, had reached a 
climax very different from what I had expected, 
in his arms. It seemed to me as strange that 
Geoffrey should have been in the towet as my 
being there appeared to him. He told me the 
explanation would startle me, but he would not 
let me hear it then. Penelope should tell me; 
he was sure she would tell me now. What he 
had to do was to get me home. Could I walk 
with the support of his arm? 

That reference to Penelope jarred upon me 
somehow—enough to act as a tonic, but not to 
depress me utterly. Jealous as I might be, in- 
jured as I still might feel, I could not wholly 
misunderstand the tenderness of his eyes and 
voice. I stood up, however, and asserted that I 
could walk very well without his arm. 

He smiled pleadingly, and said, ‘‘Don’t be 
cross, Lizzie!” with a Jook half anxious and half 
mirthful in his handsome eyes. Then he left me 
for a minute, and went, as I thonght, to the bot- 
tom of the staira, I fancied that I heard him 
speak to some one, but it might be only the be- 
wilderment of my nerves, which were sdll quiv- 
ering ; and I was glad when he came back, and 
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-we went out of Rose- 
warne, and together down 
the snowy road to the 
lodge, where he left the 
key. 

“Tt must seem unkind 
to you, tired as you are,” 
said Geoffrey presently, 
as we came out upon the 
road; ‘‘ but do you think 
you have strength enough 
to walk fast? It is of 
great importance that we 
should get home without 
attracting attention. And 
you must promise me, 
Lizzie, not to say any thing 
of what has happened.” 

He spoke with great 
earnestness, and though 
I wondered at him, I 
agreed to what he asked. 
Without him, to have 
walked fast would have 
been impossible to me; 
but his arm inyigorated 
me wonderfully. It want- 
ed still ten minutes to 
seven when we reached 
Old Tall? 

“T shall have time to 
scramble into my dress 
clothes,” said Geoffrey, 
as he looked at his watch. 
“* For you, poor child, if I 
may judge by your white 
face, you will go and rest 
in your own room until 
the dancing begins, Ill 























send Pen to you direct- 





ly.” 























But, apparently, he 
could not keep his prom- 
ise in this respect; for I 
had slept for an hour, # 
and, after languidly dressing, was resting by my 
fire for a fow minutes before going down, when 
Miss Seton came to the door. 

‘*Elizabeth,” she said, kneeling by my chair, 
“T have come to ask your forgiveness, and to 
tell you a terrible story. Say that you forgive 
me first.” 

“What am I to forgive ?” I asked, with a re- 
vival of my old misery. , 

She looked so beautiful, with her braided hair, 
in her white dress, and the gleam of the fire in 
her sapphire eyes. She seemed sad, but with a 
qneenly sadness. How could I feel any thing 
but insignificant beside her, as of old? 

“You have been feeling hardly toward me,” 
she answered, with a smile, ‘‘ Don’t attempt to 
deny it. You will be very sorry for me when 
you have heard all.” 


And so I was very sorry for her, in spite of 
some inevitable joy for myself. Geoffrey May- 
nard was not Penelope's lover. She had a lover 
whom she loved, and whose circumstances were 
such as to add the most tragic interest to her 
love. ‘The substance of her story was this: When 
very yoang she had rashly engaged herself to a 
man whom her maturer judgment did not ap- 
prove. During a rather long engagement her 
growing disapproval resulted in absolute indif- 
ference toward him, and a deep affection for an- 
other. At length, with her parents’ concurrence, 
she broke off her engagement to Mr. Vaughan, 
whose wild ways rendered him unworthy of her, 
and became betrothed to her cousin, Walter Wing- 
field. 

By some unfortunate accident the two gentle- 


Men met soon after in company, where her name | 


“] HAVE COME TO ASK YOUR FORGIVENESS, AND TO TELL YOU A TERRIBLE STORY.” 


was mentioned. Smarting under his recent dis- 
appointment, Mr. Vaughan had spoken of her in 
a manner which was offensive to the man she was 
about to marry. A duel was in those days the 
inevitable consequence ; and her cousin had been 
so unfortunate as to wound his opponent mor- 
tally, as it was feared. His own safety was thus 
placed in the gravest danger; and, hard pressed 
for a hiding-place, he had some days back come 
secretly to Geoffrey Maynard, as the cousin, al- 
most the brother, of his betrothed, entreating his 
assistance. Geoffrey had thought instantly of 
the tower of Rosewarne, where, trusting to the 
fidelity of the lodge-keeper's wife—an old servant 
of the Maynards, and the only person who ever 
entered the deserted house—Mr. Wingfield had 
remained in concealment ever since. 

The expedition to Rosewarne had been organ- 
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ized to give the unfortu- 
nate lovers an opportunity 
of meeting; and leaving 
Penelope to walk home 
alone (she had loitered on 
her walk, looking back 
with anxious eyes to- 
ward Walter Wingfield's 
hiding-place, and her fig- 
ure it was that I had 
seen), Geoffrey had after- 
ward remained to con- 
cert with the fugitive 
some safe scheme for his 
escapebeyond seas. Part- 
ing from his friend at last, 
he had seen my shadow as 
I fled, and alarmed lest 
some spy should have dis- 
covered the secret of his 
retreat, had eagerly par- 
sued, 

‘“And now,” said Pe- 
nelope, finishing her story 
with a sigh, ‘‘you will 
not look at me any more 
with angry eyes, or resent 
the pain I have caused 
you. Geoffrey wanted me 
to tell you—he saw you 
were uneasy ; you mustn’t 
be angry with him, for be 
loves you very dearly— 
but I dared not trust you. 
I did not know you; and 
it was such a heavy se- 
cret, and the life of one so 
dear to me depends upon 
its being kept. You are 
not angry with me, are 
you?” 

“Oh no,” I said; “1 
love you.” And so I did, 
Now that I feared her no 
longer. ‘‘But is there 
no hope that Mr. Vaughan may recover?” 

“Just a chance,” she answered, sadly. ‘‘I 
pray that he may—for his own sake, poor fellow, 
and for Walter's too.” 

And for her sake I made the prayer also mine, 
Then we went down to the dancing-room; but 
Penelope danced very little, thongh she was ask- 
ed every time. I could see she had no heart for 
it. For me, I was too tired; I sat on a sofa, and 
Barbara told me I looked very ill. But in the 
course of the evening Geoffrey came to me, and 
said: 

“You are as white as lilies; last night you 
were as red as a rose; and I do not know which 
way I like you best. But, any way, you are al- 
together my own, are you not, sweet love?” 

And looking up into his brave and tender eyes, 
T answered, ‘‘ Yes.”” 
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DR. DIO LEWIS ON EVENING 
¢NTERTAINMENTS. 


R. DIO LEWIS has written, and Harper & 
Brothers have just published, a book called 
“¢ Our Girls,” which is so full, from the first page 
to the last, of wholesome and sensible advice that 
we wish it could be placed in the hands of every 
reader of the Bazar. From its readable pages 
we make the following extracts concerning the 
elaborate suppers so much in vogue now at even- 
Ing parties: ; 

If people have beautiful homes and wealth, 
and desire to make their party a recherché af- 
fair, are there not professional players, singers, 
actors, readers, florists, etc.? Something grand 
could be given for half the expense of an elabo- 
rate supper. * 3 


I need hardly hint to bright people of a less 
-pretentious class that social singing, dancing, 
charades, and a hundred beantiful games are all 
open tothem. These are tenfold more enjoyable 
than the more stately methods of the rich. 

The time will soon come when people of really 
fine culture will not think of giving their guests 
a late supper; indeed, of the twenty mosp intel- 
lectual and refined homes to which I have been 
invited in America and Europe not one gave any 
refreshments at an evening party, with perhaps 
the exception of wine in France, and lemonade 
in this country. 

If people have no brains, but have good stom- 
achs, then I advise eating on all occasions; in 
fact, it is the only thing left. Such people may 
have already eaten three meals, but when they 
assemble in the evening at a sociable they had 
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better feed again, and feed hearty ; what else is 
there todo? They can’t sit and stare at each 
other by the hour, and it wouldn't be good man- 
ners to lie down on the floor and go to sleep. 
After they finish the more substantial meats and 
things they can fill up the rest of the evening 
with nuts, dough-nuts, apples, cider, and other 
trifling things. 

But if people happen to have a love of music, 
paintings, conversation (the finest of the fine 
arts), bright games, charades, dramatics, or any 
other of twenty amusements—if they happen to 
have a love for any thing above cold pork, then 
I advise them, when assembled in a social way, 
to give their brains a chance, and not stuff their 
stomachs ; the former is human, the latter is pig- 


Few changes in our social life have afforded me 


such genuine satisfaction as the recent changes, 
among a few of our best peuple, in the forms and 
methods of hospitality. 

The change from, ‘‘ Will you have a glass of 
whisky ?” which was addressed to callers fifty 
years ago, to the question, ‘* Will you have sume- 
thing to eat?” which was addressed to them 
twenty-five years ago, was, on the whole, a great 
improvement. The change which has now been 
inaugurated of addressing your hospitality to 
something above the stomach is a still greater 
improvement. | 

‘When this has been fairly established house- 
keepers can entertain company in the evening 
with real pleasure and profit to all concerned. 
When an evening sociable means a ‘‘ big feed,” 
it involves a great sacrifice; there is roasting, 
baking, and fussing for two or three days, and 
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the expense is such as only a few can well afford. 
‘And what is it all for? Why, I can’t think of 
any thing, unless it is to make the company sick. 
Does any one doubt that eating late in the even- 
ing is injurious? And does any one doubt that 
the preparation and cost of the supper involve a 
sacrifice to the housekeeper? If these are adinit- 
ted, I can't imagine any decent apology for the 
custom. 

What shall be done? Every important move- 
ment must be inaugurated by individual action. 
Let those who have the idea and the moral cour- 
age excuse themselves from all evening refresh- 
ments, and the fashion will soon become general. 

It is a real pleasure to say that already thou- 
sands have determined npon this course, so that 
now it is quite safe to entertain company with- 
out refreshments. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Ina.—Directions for making a black alpaca euit, and 
hints of spring styles, are given in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 9, Vol. IIL 

Viours. awp Bezique.—Directions and design for a 
shoo-bag are given in Bazar No. 87, Vol. TL 

‘Mus. H. T. C.—A tapestry design suitable for a foot 
rest is in Bazar No. 88, Vol. IIL. 

B. W. K.—A crocheted tidy cover for a sofa pillow is 
given in Bazar No. 14, Vol IIL A poetillion basque, 
duchease aleevea, and alight train is the model for your 
house dress, Trim with bias bands of silk. 

A Reapze or Hazren.—We have no cut paper pat- 
terns except those advertised in the Bazar. 

Maup H. R,—Breakfast cap patterns are in Bazar 
No. 68, Vol. III. An alphabet for nen embroidery is 
in Bazar Noe. 8 and 48 of Vol IIL The pattern of a 
gentleman's dresaing-gown Is in No. 18, Vol. II. For 
farther hints read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
5, Vol. IV. es 

Arnta.—A basque and long over-skirt, to be draped 
over white, or even black dresses, is the best you can 
do with your biue allk. Trim with raffles or lace and 
passementeric. Thin white mualin basques are made 
without Mning, and are close-fitting, but not tight 
enough to stretch the seama, They are worn with a 
belt and sash if preferred, but not necessarily, and are 
more stylish withont. 

Aurruiua.—Make your pearl-colored silk by the cut 
paper pattern of the Worth Basque House Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. Use the Vest-Casaque 
Suit pattern illustrated in No. 48, Vol. IIL, for your 
blue poplin, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, VoL IV., for hints about your black silk polonaise. 

Litum W.—Yonr only alternative, as you do not wish 
to go to any expense, Js to put the ruffles near the edge 
of your skirt, and drape it as an over-skirt above other 
dresses, or else wear it as a lower skirt, with colored 
dreeses draped above it. 

Jzannerrs.—Your difficulty arises from the fact that 
different people have different significations for turned- 
down cards. We have often published the custom that 
prevails here. If the upper left-hand corner of a card 
1a folded over, it signifies that an ordinary call is made; 
the upper right-hand corner turned down denotes a 
visit of congratulation; the lower left-hand means a 
parting call; and the lower right-hand condolence. 

T. O.—A pretty tassel fringe, or else guipure lace 
with passementerie heading, will look well on your 
gray Japanese silk. You can carry the trimming up 
as high as you please on the skirt. It le a matter of 
fancy. Point lace braid comes in pieces twelve yards 
Jong, worth $1 50 a piece, or may be bought by the 
yard.—Bobemian glass tumblers are never used for fin- 
ger-bowls. You can put them on the dinner-table If 
you choose, They are generally used for German 
wines. 

Lizz B.—If you are married in the evening, wear 6 
white Swiss dresa, made with two skirts and a basque, 
and much trimmed with narrow roffies. A tulle veil 
should be three and a half or four yards square. Al- 
paca and poplin are the other inexpensive wedding 
dresses, A pearl gray poplin suit for a morning wed- 
ding and traveling {s customary. Hold your ostrich 
feathers over the steam of a tea-kettle, and preas close- 
ly a sharp knife along the quill of the feather to curl 
it, Any one of our cut paper patterns of suits with 
cloge-Atting waists can be sent you by ordering it, with 
your bust measure, and thus furnish you a good pat- 
tern. 

Sxverax Svpsorrens.—Excellent blue-black alpacas 
are sold for seventy-five cents a yard. Any one of the 
houses we quote will send you a good article for that 
price, thongh they do not all sell the brand you men- 
tion. That brand may, however, be obtained, we be- 
Heve, as low as sixty cents. The other information 
anked is embodied in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, Vol. IIL 

Exzanoe.—We fear you can notdo much to modern- 
ize your dresa. Suppose you make more ruffies of the 
over-ekirt for the lower, and drape !t as an upper akirt 
over a short black silk akirt. It is a risk, however, to 
alter it at all just now, as a later style may bring the 
bee over-skirt into use, 

Maz H.—It yon are acquainted with your escort’s 
friends, you should bow to them, of course; but if you 
are not, you should not bow, no matter If they are the 
moet intimate friends of the gentleman who is with 
you.—Tbe engravings in Bazar No. 8, Vol. IIL, will 
suggest several handsome dresses for evening. 

Reoxzvt Svpecerer.—You will find every hint we can 
give yon of spring styles in New York Fashions of Ba- 
sar No. 9, Vol Il. A long linen polonaise will be a 
fashionable garment, and we commend it to you for 
your vuit, A cut paper pattern of this garment is illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. The pattern of the en- 
tire suit, polonaise and skirt, is twenty-fivecenta, You 
can order it from this office. Duchesse slecves are 
coat-sleeven open up the outer skam to the elbow, and 
trimmed there. Both pleated and gathered ruffles will 
be worn again. Flat bias bands of linen with a tiny 
colored fold, or else white ander each edge, will trim 
Mnen suite. Embroidery and braiding will also be 
nsed. 

U. R. G.—Plaids will be worn again.—A sofa pillow, 
if handsomely made, may be placed on the parlor sofa. 
—Friz your hair slightly, and strap it with ribbon. Put 
cold cream or camphorated glycerine on your bands at 
night, and sleep in loose kid or buckskin gloves. A 
girl of fourteen who wants to quit biting her nails 
shouldn’t ask us to tell her how to atop, but should 
leave off by her own strength of will Nothing so ef- 
fectually ruins a pretty hand as the stubby finger ends 
produced by biting the nails.—Jet jewelry ia much 
worn.— Milly Darrell” is concluded. Mra, Mulock 

Craik resides in England.—Ladies who have several 
rings wear some of them on the left forefinger, whether 
they are engaged or not. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Mas. 8. W.—Your sample is a sort of Japanese pop- 


Mn—of silk and waxed cotton—that will be worth very 
little to you. 


Mapas Q, 8.—There is another establishment of the 
kind you want near the one you mention.—We know 


nothing of the letter about Orné knitting-balls, 


Mus. N. H. D. W.—We do not give addresses in this 


column, but in answer to many inquiries we published 


the address of » honse, where point lace materials can 


be found, in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IIL 


M. F. W.—Any carpet store will farnish you oil-cloth 
of a marbled pattern.—Your gray sample is the stuff 
we have so often advised our readers not to buy. Of 
the sample yon send us the ailk woof is not an inch 
deep; after that glazed cotton threads form the woof. 
Don’t apend much time or money on the dress, as it 
will not wear. Make your striped nansook by direc- 
tions given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol IV.—A married lady should alwaye register and 
introduce herself as “‘ Mra.,” but it is a matter of fancy 
whether or not she uses her given name or her hus- 
band’k. In most cases a gentleman should speak of 
himeelf as Mr. So-and-#o, but should never write the 
prefix to his own name. 

Texas.—The wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 6, Vol. IV., modified in the way described in New 
York Fashions of the same paper, is the best plan for 
your white muslin morning dresses. We did not re- 
celve the lace sample. 

Crere.—You will find inexpensive fancy costumes 
described in Bazar No. 8, Vol. IIL Uhlans, Zouaves, 
Vivandiéres, and Brigands are the rage this winter. 

E. Rawpoirg W.—The Worth Basque House Dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is a beautiful pos- 
tillion basque. The cut paper pattern of the entire 
dress costs but twenty-five cents, and can be ordered 
from this office. Send your bust measure.—Any En- 
glish history will give you a more minute description 
of the costumes of Queen Bess than our space will per- 
mit.—We do not think the French novels you mention 
—the “Wandering Jew” and “ Mysteries of Paris”— 
very suitable reading for a young lady. 

Erta H.—The French scourers will clean your laces 
by dry pressure, but will not tell the process.—It is 
not necessary to add a postacript. 

Mexioan Lany.—If your stones are real topaz, they 
are quite valuable and fashionable.—We think all pow- 
der injurious to the skin, as it stops up the pores.—The 
vest-cagaque is worn by short and stout ladies, and 
found becoming.—We do not furnish samples of the 
goods described in our columns. 

Hatriz A.—Read reply above to “Recent Subscrib- 
er.”"—The over-skirt with the Worth Basque House 
Drees is predicted as a popular style for the spring. 
—Consult a dictionary of poetical quotations. We 
have not space for all the information yon desire. 

Hauarerre §.—Your sample is real empress cloth of 
very light quality. The color is excellent, and needs 
darker brown silk for trimming. Use either the 
Vest-Casaque or the Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Basques and over-ekirts are 
worn together as you see them in our illustrations. 
House dresses sometimes have merely a basque and 
single ekirt. The shape of over-akirts is still doubtful 
—that with the Worth Basque House Drees, shown in 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is a stylish model at present. 

Canziz E.—A dove gray ailk of the shade of your 
sample should have ruffles of the same, with passe- 
menterie (gimp) and fringe for trimming. A gipsy 
bonnet of the same silk with facings of pale blue, or 
rose-colored silk and a gray feather, would be hand- 
some. 

Hagar H.—Your sisters will find directions for 
mourning attire in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
9, Vol. IV.—Gentlemen wear lustreless black cloths 
and diagonals; black silk neck-ties and scarfs; jet, 
onyx, or rubber studs and sleeve-buttons. Your hat- 
ter will decide the appropriate width of the band of 
elastic cloth to be placed on your hat. Ladies wear 
black-bordered handkerchiefs, while gentlemen use 
those with a broad hem only. Paper and envelopes 
with black edge, initial, or monogram are used. The 
stationer will guide you in this, While deep mourn- 
ing dreas looks unsuitable at gay dancing-parties, it 
need not debar the wearer from seeing a good play, or 
enjoying any musical entertainment. 

Suvvr-Box.—Passementerie, or else braiding and 
fringe, or guipure lace, will be suitable garniture for 
your black cashmere coatame, to be worn in second 
mourning. 

Herzx M‘G.—We regret that we can not tell you 
how and where to dispose of your fancy-work. 

Ernatyx.—Get a light poplin, if you want a dressy 
suit—a black alpaca, if you desire a serviceable one. 
Read New York Fashions and correspondence of Bazar 
No. 9, VoL IV., and of the present Number, for further 
hinta. The polonaise and single skirt is the beet de- 
sign for buff linen suits, as the over drees may then be 
worn with other skirte, especialy black ones. Irish 
linen or bishop's lawn will be the best materials for 
white suite, Your idea of the upring gipsy is very 
good. Wear your hair slightly waved, or else roll it 
back and put on chatelaine braids. Long, thick hair 
should be plaited in two braids of three tresses each, 
and looped up to the front of the head in the chate- 
laine style #0 often illustrated in our colamus, 

An Otp Sussonmer.—The Polonaise-Casaque Suit 
pattern, of which a picture is given in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol IIL, is the best guide for a suit Uke your sample. 
Bias raffies of the same for trimming. A pink Cham- 
bery should have two akirta, and a basque made near- 
ly fitting; for trimming, scalloped raffies bound with 
white. The white organdy for your little girl should 
have a straight cluster of tucks on each skirt, a raffle, 
and a basque edged with a ruffle. 

Sapre B.—Madame De Staél’s works are published in 
English. You can order them through the etationer 
of the town nearest you. 

Tononamvs.—Use chloroform to take out kerosene 
oil spots. 

Katre.—Valérie is pronounced as if spelled Val-a re. 
Leather bag or sachel is the name you want. Lace 
points will be more worn than circulara. Make your 
blue silk by the Vost-Casaque pattern shown In Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. TL. Trim with silk raffles and fringe. 
The Worth Basque House Drees in Bazar No. 1, Vol. 
IV., is a stylish design for a white alpaca. Bind the 
ruffies with white silk, and use fringe instead of lace. 
Get black grenadine with inch-wide stripe for a thin 
black dress. Read New York Fashions of present 
Number for hints about making. 

Natui2—Trim your Japanese poplin with two or 
three bias ruffles on the lower skirt bound with black 
silk—a single ruffle is on the basque and upper skirt. 
The Worth Basque Sult in Bazar No. 1, Vol IV., isa 
good guide. 

E. P. R—Use bias ruffies on the striped silk, and 
black velvet ribbon with guipure edging each side of 
the velvet on the checked silk. We do not like your 
idea of grenadine flonnces on the checked goods, 








Max D. W.—For water-proof cloak see illustration 
on the first page. A plain skirt and polonaise, trimmed 
with bias bands of the goods notched at wach edge 
and stitched on, is the best design for a water-proof 
suit. For velveteen, make a paletot, upper skirt, and 


Jower, trimmed with simple cord covered with silk. 


Fifteen or sixteen yards are enough probably. 

R. R—Your questions are answered in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Noa. 9 and 10 of Vol. IV. 

Jorg Switoues.—Part your hair down the centre be- 
hind, and braid over topsies in two braids of three 
tresses each. Then loop up in the chatelaine fashion. 
If you have very short hair, buy a chatelaine of real 
hair. It will cost you from $15 to $20. Don't use jute 
switches, It is not stylish to wear the hair in plain 
ringlets, Braid part of it for a chatelaine, and wear 
the curls down the centre between the braids. 

Eva or Cutoago,—We are not familiar with the 
sample of material you send. Alpaca, poplin, and 
cashmere are the only black goods for suits we can 
suggest to you after silk. A black grenadine sult will 
be exceedingly useful to you, stylish, and appropriate. 
A frock-coat with pearl-colored pantaloons has be- 
come a stylish suit for bridegrooms at day weddings, 
even though the bride is in full dreea. 

Mazy Lovisa.—Your inquiries about wash dresees 
have been answered recently to other correspondents. 

Drspreaxpa.—Of your old grisaille silk get enough 
to make you a postillion basque and long upper skirt 
without trimming. Then drape the gray skirt over 
your black silk skirt. This is now more stylish than 
to wear the gray dreas underneath black, and the poe- 
tillion basque will be worn in the spring on the street 
without other wrapa.—tIf you send $8 on the ist of 
April you can have the Bazar the remainder of the year. 

Evra.—The Worth Basque, illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IV., is what you want fer black cloth. Basques 
do not need sashes, Put two battons—moulds covered 
with corded allk—on the back. The New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV., will tell you how to fold 
over the fullnees in the back of the gored wrapper 
pattern when cutting a calico wrapper. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Wrxcnester’s HYPorHosPHites OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.—[ Com. ] 








Daunxenneas permanently cured. For evidence, 
eend stamp to Dr. C. C. Bexns, 12 East 12th St., N.Y. 
—{Com.} 
Ss 





Coryise Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt o! cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. it is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 

give every where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Pxray, 
rmatologist, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 





SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


The Knox. Fruit Farm 
Nurseries, 


With Price-List for Spring of 1871, being a very 
valuable treatise on Small Fruit Culture, will be 
sent to all applicants inclosing 10 cents. 


CATALOGUE (No. 2) of FLOWERS 
sent for 5 cents. 


R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J, KNOX, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Somethi ently needed by every body. Call 
and mene oe 12 Samples ‘sent (posta; e ata) for 
Fifty Cente that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most coieable lerae Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE 8M. CO.” 
994 Bowery, N. Y. 


OnNRY IT AND SEE!?—THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL eent six monthe ‘‘on 
go. nS Oe or, with ne. of Basrere a year, 
i ice $8 a year. imens 2 
8. WELT S999 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















HE CHEAPEST AND MOST BEAUTI- 

FUL ARTICLE yet offered the public for mark- 

{ng linen or paper with elegant initials or fall name, 
Send for circular to ‘OOK. ITH, & CO., 

642 & 544 Broadway, N. Y. 





10 ALL FAT PEOPLE. —I know a simple and 

eee remedy that will reduce you at the rate 
pounds per month. ite by express, wit! 

stamp, to Mrs. Winute St. Ceoix, Sen Prancisce, Cal 


HORRIBLE! caity'years, and was cored tn 
eix weeks Dy. 2 simple remedy. The receipt will be 
e . Addi 
fev. RS. fizaD; Drawer 176, ‘Syracuse, New York. 
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BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


665 & 667 Broadway, WN. Y., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham “Watches, 


and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 

These Watches greatly excel any oth- 
ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 





GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C. 0. D. 


SOMETHING NEW 
FxOM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch 


That will Suit Every One. 


This Watch, which is of a smaller size than the oth- 
er Waltham Watches, hay Jnat been introduced, and, 
although called the Boy’s Watch on acconnt of ite 
size, is destined to have a wide and univereal sale. 

Itis Snely finished, of substantial construction, and 
contains all the recent improvements. Its low price 
and neat appearance will commend It to a large clase 
of persons, who have been deterred from Purchasing 
wa tham Watches heretofore on account of their large 


size. 

Onr Mlustrated Price-List describes this and all other 
Waltham Watches in detail, gives weight and quality 
of the cases, with prices of each, and explains our plan 
of sending watches to all parts of the country, with- 
out risk to the purchaser. 

Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw this 
notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 BROADWAY, N.¥. 


Since February 1st we have mads considerable reduce 
tions in the price of all these Watches. AU orders re 
ceived after this date will be Alled at the reduced prices 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


‘The Oldest, Largeet, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtaine! the 
game popularity. 
ta Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFPALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEEDS FOR 1871. 
sa Our illustrated Catalogue of 
FLOWEB and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 
Address J. * SMITH & BONS, 
Brentwood, N. H. 
ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CuestEe 


Couxrr Mammots Coan, and Austke CLovrn 
Sample sent free to all Farmers; also a copy 
of the Amzzioan Sroox Jovenat, by toclosing stamp ta 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkeeburg, Chester Co., 


SI EMO SAT DORI a Price reduces 
ws everything, 

















ominiy payuenta, wy onze on inal ae @ 
needa wil ‘am ew! 
wanted. Adarese MED ‘sacmnbe Ca, i Nee bt, £ 


D. WILSON & CO., 87 Pear! St, N. Y., far 
W. nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Basar 


—_—_— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





A very interesting book by one of our most popular 
authors, full of usefal suggestions and valuable in 
formation on hygiene, calisthenics, and physical eda- 
cation. 


The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should wall low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings sapport- 
ers; why are women 6o small? idleness among girls; 
sunebine and health; a word abont baths; what you 
ahould eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. ¥. Foening Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer npon medica) subjects.— 
N.Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inangurated a new era in Amer 
ican education.—N. Y. Independent. 

There ie revolation in his clear-headed enthusiasm, 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happler people.—Hazaisr Besonxr Stowe. 











(am Haneae & Baornrns will send the above work 
by maf, postage prepatd, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 60, 


Manon 18, 1871.] 


ay OURNING DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING STOCK now 9 
moat desirable goods for F' 








n, comprising all the 
or SECOND MOURN- 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


AND HOTEL FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Stock of 
44 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow-Case Lineus, 
Damask Table-Cloths and Napkine (en suite). 
Damasks and Towelings by the yard. 
Plain Huck and Fancy Damask Towels, in great va- 


riety. 
Silk and Linen Lanch Cloths and Napkins. 
White Goods, in all the Popular Makes. 
Summer and Opera Flannel, Quilts, &¢. 


The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
Clused out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


N. B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 
PERCALES, 
SEERSUCKERS AND PIQUES, 
POPLINS and SERG: in PLAIDS and PLAIN 
COLORS, for SPRING SUITS, with 


FRINGES and SATIN STRIPES, for the trimmings, 
to match, 


Just received, and now open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW WORK office to 


39 UNION SQ, BROADWAY. 


Agenctes wanted where not already established. 





'AMILY 











FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


OOLEY’ 
He YEAST ATS 


4 Sp 


~ POWDE 


TRY IT. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


A Great Offer.— Windwaker 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mztovroxs, ani 
Oncans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wonru, or will take 8 emall ‘portion cash and ce 
2 monthly or quarterly installmenta. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

re Bazar. These Patterve are Graven to Fit any 

ours, from 80 to 46 inches Bust ) and are 
filted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BEING PRINTED ON RAC 
SEPARATE PIZOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

‘The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 92 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ... ant 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUI’ 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKIN . 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. . 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. . 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. . 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT... eeesescores eee + 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 


Fol. 1¥. 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS “4a 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... an) 
LADY'S WABER-PROOF CLOAK. Cn 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Rr paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns coat sixty cents 
{n gold in Paris, The whole eet of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2.00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper coni- 
taining Suit and send Bast Measure. Dealers supplied- 
et the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


‘WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED 
BY 


CONNOISSEURS 


‘TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY 


or 
DISH. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 
PRY fan 
"7T eo 


J HOKE Cade 


Tur Frast Eprriow ov Ong Hoxpesn anv Firty 
Tuovsamn copies of Vicks Illustrated Cata- 
logue of and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—i00 pages, and an En- 

ving of almost every devirable Flower and Vege- 
le. It 1s elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, il- 
lostrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beantifal 
COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautifal and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A German Edition published, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost, dress 


PR Extractofa letter from 
Ha Medical Gentleman 
@ at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1861: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 

that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
‘Jopinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
that is made.” 
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JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For Srrrcu- 
Ing, Hiaxarrna, TvcKING, 
FELtana, Quilting, Corr 
ING, Binpino, BRarprxa, 
Gatuenina, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, ticy 
are unezeelled ! 

For particulars address 


a Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabe. Our answer ia, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of sexes. He 
Knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as k Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that cn Agent 
may feel 4 pleasure {n offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess {s that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Haaran & Brorurzs, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
pald. hose desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothe: 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


Soegsgggys 


tofar 

















evening, and a proj 
aa cS 
tall who see this notice 
business, we make this un, 
‘Well satisfied, we willeend @1 to 
iveairan er ne Betne 
Smart cos 

sarah Wee aed 





HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
‘THE SIMPLEST, OHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONR NEEDLE! A OHILD OAW RON IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINELEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 
anp Frowsr, Faort, 


FRESH GARDEN diss Texeasosnece: 


anp Evezanezn Steve, posipald by Mail. 26 different 
ed. 





sackets of either class for $100. The e!x classes, $5 00. 
atalognes gratis. Agents wanted. on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expeneer, or allow a large com- 
miseion, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 








Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
OP Pory-Two German Bristol Cards, with 
For 509 sed recesan Laaoa, 


Valuable New Books, 


POMLIGHRD UY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Ga Sent by Hail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. Gas 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 

A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orcbards. Illustrated with 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Tr. 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sxxzxo Enwanne 
Tovp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Weatern Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldsea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phonicia, Syria, Jud: it, Car: 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an 
Rome. By Grozas Raw ineon, M.A., Camden Pro- 
feasor ef Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana: 
tory and. Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Aturet Baunzs, 
Author of ‘‘Notes on the Psalms,” ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 3 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Ex- 
plauatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apoe 
tes. Designed for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Bible-Clasces. By Acuxar Barnes, Author of “ Lec- 

tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” “ Notes on 

the Psalme,” &. New Edition, Revised and Im- 

proved. Maps and Illustrations. 12mv, Cloth, $1 50, 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Aathor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A Brave 
“Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 13m6, Cloth, $1 0, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: @ Book of Sapport 
and Comfort for the Aged. ited by Joun Stan- 
rorn Home, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


BEECHEBR'S MORNING AND EVENING BXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Ansorr, Anthor of ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
ae Testament Shadows,” d&c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

00, 


12mo, 





SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICK. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rovrz, 


AM, formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents, ae 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leovrx Brant. Edited and adapted by Parxxr 
Gtut.worne, With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
‘AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. Sv, 
Cloth, $8 00. an 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XIV. History of Louisa XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Ansorr, Author of “The History of 
fapoleon Bonay “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Minstrationa. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. (Uns 
Sorm with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories.) 


PUSS-CAT HEW, and other ‘New Fairy Stories for 
my Children, By BE. H. Knatonavit-Hvgrsern, 
M-P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM, My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, & By Paur. 
Dv Cnaitic. With namerous Dlustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 76. iS 

DU CHAILLWS BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tue Gorwra Coonrzy.— Witp Lire. — 


Loer 1x tux Jonoux.—My Arinot Kinapom. 4 vole, 
unyormly bound, in box, $7 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


POMLIGURD ME 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Francition. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 





DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cente. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITB, 
By Antuonxy Trottorz, Author of ‘The Vicar of 
Ballhampton,” “He Kuew He was Right," &c. [l- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM, By Jamxs Dz Mitr, Author 
of “The Dodge Clnb,” “Cord and Creege,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $260. 


A SIREN, By T. Aporruvs Trotvorg, Author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antony Tarottorx, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bul hampton, "Phineas Finn,” “ He 
Knew He was Right," é de. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPRS? By Mrs. Eioanr, 
Author of The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8yvo, 
per, 60 cents. 





ta Hanere & Baoruzns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
g) Green: Tea Flavor. 

WARRANTE 
TO SUIT ALL TAS 
















SENTS ($20 per day 
ed HOME SHUT" 
Has the under-feed 
alike on both sid fully 
The best ard cheapest family Sew- 
gz Machine in the mark Address JOH 





Pitte- 


. Mase. ; 
Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 


SON, CLARK, & CO., Bo: 
burgh, Pa. ; 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
"Ss 
unre yo 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
giisn language than appenr perpetually in Ha: 

lagazine. ey are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfuction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while enfficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it conld be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” ‘The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct Information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Barrers Maga- 
zine would'not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an {ntelligent 
reading family can leas afford to be without. any 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on {ts articles aud 








mechanical execution. There {s not a cheaper Maga- 
sine publlehed: ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New Hngland Homestead. 

The moet popalar and, in ite echeme, the most orig- 
agazines.— Nation. 


inal of our 





Harper's Weekly deserves \ts primacy in this claes of 
publicatioug, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Naer are a power in 6o- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
jon, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlale on public affairs are models of discussion, 
welghty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an el jevated tone and a chastened li Far} r. 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting i} 
Iustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 


iterary atyle.—Ez- 


its Mustrations alove. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary rier carted, tnetruetive, entertain- 
. Sun, 


ing, and unexceptionable.—N. 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it ie jnet 
the agreeable, companionable, aud Interesting do- 
meetic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 


che paper at the outset occupied a Place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
popularity. It ie really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its ition as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant ee 
says, besides general and personal ip. The pub- 
Ushers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanrgn'a Magazine, One Year. 

"a Waxxty, 
Hanrzs's Bazar, 

Hauren'’s Macazing, Hanrven's Weexry, and Haxren's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Bxtra Copy of either the Macazing, Wzexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States fs for the 
Maoaxzine % cents a year, for the Wexury or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qnar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time { citled, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to in with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time ie specified, it will he 
understood that the snbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber's addrees is to be change 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpen & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose te 
the sender. 


$4 00 











Terus ror Apventisine 1 Harrge’s Perrontoars. 


Harper's Manarine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 Quarter Page, $100—each Iueertion. : 


Ha: 'g Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY, 2A%..7 aR 
ose in 





b in our new basinese make from $5 t 

$i0 ver day in their ‘own localities. Full particn~ 
and instructions sent free by mail. 

Rocdlof permanent, profitable work, ahould adress 


Stonce. GzouGn Stixson & Co., Pe 
$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don't fail to eecure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Spacer, Brattleboro, Vi. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 4 Monts) by 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


FREE Rciiasve Stet 
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“ACETLE. 


War is a lady's ringlet 
like one of Dickens's nov- 
els 2—Because It is all of a 
twist, - 

Coty Conuvonar— Eating 
ice. ;. 


The bee gives us honey, 
and we give the wasp 
whacks when we catch him. 


agen 
Qviox Roxnixo—Run- | 
ning up a score. 


—-—_—- 
How do we know a rat is 
too clev-r an animal ?—Be- 
cause he gnaws a deal too 
much. 





<a 
Tus Lanp or Cane—A 
sugar plantation. 


gran’ 

A 8coorssrut “ Usper- 

takeR”—Bismarck. 
———— 

To tux CaReLess.—Be 
cautious how you let fall a 
remark, It may hurt some- 
body seriously. 


tag 
Never crack jokes on del- 
icate ground. 


——.——_ 
Lanor 1x Vain—A far- 
fetched idea. 


Sieg 
A “Joury” Cousverip.e 
—Langhing-gas. 


Movixa Suznns oF THE 
Wan—lIts panorama, 


Sean data cee 
A Sort BLow—A gentle 
e 


— 
Invisiure TraveLses— 
Passing thoughts 


gen 
Tar Hxicot or Apvsesi- 
ry—Pledging your word. 
ange 


A Nowexocs Crass. — 
How would you speak of a 
man who was an excessive 
bore? Would you not call 
bim a hyperborean ? 


—_-— 
A Sap Caranrry.—Tho 
ung gentleman who has 
faa A constant “flow of 
ideas,” which he found it impoasible to put together, confesses that 
the Intense cold has frozen up his brain, and stopped, for the present, 
the “current of thonght.” 


A SAD DISCOVERY. 

It isa grave accusation to bring against a great writer and a famous 
poet, but we fear Wordsworth mast be charged with favoring the hor- 
rible practice of cannibalism ; for does he not say that a woman (a wo- 
man, mark ye!) is 

“A creature not too bright or 
For human nature's ly food?” _ 


sa 
ENGAGING FRANKENESS, 

Arriioast. “Quite right, mum; all seems satisfactory; and if you 

will give me the eden? your last servant, I will make the nese 

eary inquirics, as I'm particular about the families I lives in!” 


———_ 
A Wosvrarot Precs or Mxouanisu.—The watch on the Rhine. 


——_ 
A LITERAL INTERPRETATION. 
Nounss (in anticipation of Master George's punishment). “ You'll catch 
it. I wouldn't be in your shoes!” i 
Gronaz. “Then the sooner I take them off the better!” 


—»—— 
A Trxvrz Detvsion—Marrying for love. 
eee 


DOCTOR'S STUFF. 


ee “What do you think is the matter wi’ ‘er, Mr. Quacking- 
Youna Fangienr (fresh from the Horee ‘‘ College”). “‘ Well—ahem—a 
—I think that probably the cai nous processes have subtended the 
ossification of bone, and thereby forced the coronal arch to the mag- 
netic meridian; consequently, as things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to the square of the hypothenuee, it follows that the 
lateral thrust becomes vo powerful as to damnity the ellipticity of the 
projection, producing such a concatenation of the fluid portions of the 
teum, and lesion of the less coagulated pigments of the te 
peutics, as elevate the chalybeate constituents of the anterior 
extremity of the tibia, which must, of course, guide the treatment to 


be pursued.’ 
Fasxre. “Lor!” 





FACE-ETIOUS! 


[Marcu 18, 1871. 


THE HISTORY OF A 
HERO. 


Sir Guy lived in the Mid- 
dle which was his 
misfortune, and not bis 
fault. He was fond of kill. 
ing sey, body who dis- 

ith which was 
his fault, and not his mis- 
fortune. 

Sir Guy loved, and was 
beloved inreturn. The fact 
of loving was pleasant, and 
the fact of being beloved in 
fring nevertheless, ebore 

Bi 
up against it like a hern, as 
of his love 


Guy sickened at bach- 
elor te te buttons: Se 
contin coming of 
cl ad it cost him a 
pang whenever he gavefour 

and nine 


fe 
anewbanberk. He longed 
‘We neve already stated 
e ive 
that the Lady was 
beantifal. Hes testares may. 
not have co! ynded wit 


manly loveliness; but she 

was admired in the Middle 

Ages; ‘we must respect 

the taste of our ancestors, 

Deca use we owe them every 
Ing. 

At the age of thirty Sir 
Guy was an approved war- 
rior. He had lost several 
arme and legs in battle, and 
had tracted 


also con! an 
curable squint, through the 
perpetual expectation of 
receiving the point of an 
enemy’s arrow in the 
of his nose. This was only 
one of the many anxieties 
which attended the feudal 


Rick Maren Lapy. “Well, May, why are you Looking so Hard at Me?” Wir Guy welden the Lady 
May. “I'm Looking for your other Face.” Alicia, not without having 
Lapy. “What other Face, Child?” put the castle of her vener 
May. “Why, Ma is always saying you have Two Faces!" (Consternation of Mamma. able father to fire and sword 
in onder togain his consent 

eir union. 





Were they happy? Let 
us hope so. There was no Divorce Court in the je Ages. That 
‘was an invention of modern times. 


—>—_ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes calls a kiss a lisping consonant. He should 
have added, also, that it usually follows a-vowal, 


eg 

Flowers are very warlike in their disposition, and are ever armed 
with pistile. 

Persons who like stale bread should send to Pompeii for it. They 
have loaves there which were baked eighteen hundred years ago. 

——.— 

Reaxitres or Lirr—Real estate, real money, and a real good dinner; 

none of which can be realized without real hard work. 


——-——_ 
A wealthy bachelor married, off hand, a beautiful young lady whom 

he caught inspecting cook-stoves at the falr. Since then you can't 

within forty rods of the stove departrocnt for the crowd of pretty 


ee 
‘The chap who took the thread of life to sew the rent of a house has 
gone and invented a patent point for cross-eyed needles. 


a 
Why is love always represented as a child ?—Because he never reaches 
the age of discretion. ° 


Judge Portly says the liveliest time he ever experienced was on te 
suing the firet number of a bowspaper in a Western town. The peo- 
ple wanted something stirring. He published the personal history of 
the leading politicians as furnished by their friends. The judge says 
that for the first hour they all rushed for the paper’ the second hour 
they went for him. 


FREAKS OF NATURE. 

Warten. “Now, then, look sharp! Here's that mutton-chop a bil- 
ing with rage at bein’ kep’ waitin’, and a beef-steak gone away ina 
towering passion !” o 

“NEGOTIATIONS OPENED.” 


Mamma. ‘Look here, George. Here's a nice pudding. Will you be 
a good boy now, and come aod hare some . f e ‘ 
GE (10 in the corner for misbehavior). “ What 
sort o’ puddin’ is it, mar? 





EXHAUSTED PATIENCE. 
ArrectionaTe BRoTHER. “Well, Mamma, whatever you do with Him, don't throw Him in the Ash-barrc! :” 


Coronet Mars. “I’m sorry, Miss Frisk, but the truth is, I shall be obliged to stop, as my Leg is coming off.” 


The gallant Colonel's war experience forced him to invest in a cork leg; hence the accident. 





Vou. 1V.—No. 12.] 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


Hair Dressing for Young Ladies, Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1-3.—Corrrurs or Lona Harr. To arrange this coif- 
fure part the hair in the middle from the forehead to the neck, 
and also part the hair from ear to ear. Qn each side of the mid- 
dle parting divide the front hair into two parts. Crimp the two 
portions of the front next the middle parting by putting it up on 
crimping pins, then arrange it, as shown by the illustration, so 
that it falls over the forehead. “ Comb the remainder of the front 
hair ap over the crimped hair, twist the strands together for a 
length of about an inch, and fasten them with hair-pins for the 
present, leaving the ends hang louse. Now comb down the right 
half of the back hair, and arrange it in a three-strand braid to- 
gether with the ends of the front hair of the right side (ee 
Fig. 3). Comb the left half of the back hair upward, as shown 
by Fig. 3; tie it with a string, and arrange it in a three-strand 
braid together with the ends of the front hair of the left side. 
In arranging this braid. it is to be remembered that it is after- 
ward laid around the head asa bandeau. Now remove the string 








Fig. 5. —MANNER OF cRiMPING Hair For Fics. 4 anp 6. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1871. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVAN 











with which the hair of the left side was tied, and fasten the end 
of the right braid under the beginning of the left braid, so that 
the right braid lies in the neck, as shown by Fig. 2. Bring the 
left braid over the front of the head as shown by Fig. 1, and 
fasten the end under the beginning of the right braid. Secure 
the braids in this position with hair-pins. Finish the coiffure 
with a bow of colored ribbon, as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Corrrurt or Suort Harr. To arrange this 
coiffure, part the hair, as for Fig. 6, from ear to ear, and part 
the front hair in the middle; arrange it so as to fall over the 
front of the forehead, and comb it back at the sides. Comb the 
ends of the front hair down together with the back hair, Cover 





Fig. 1.— MANNER OF ARRANGING Lone Haig. 
Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 6.—Crimpep Cuioxox or Hark oF Mepium 
Lenctn. 


HAIR DRESSING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ne, parting between the front and back hair with a tortoise-shell 


Fig. 6.—Cotrrurg WITH CRIMPRD CHIGNON OF Hatr OF A 
Mepium Lenctu. To arrange this coiffure, divide the hair, first, 
from ear. to ear, and then part the front hair in the middle. Put 
up the hair on crimping pins, and leave it so for eight or ten 
hours; or, if there is not time for this, friz it. Now take down 
the hair (Fig. 5 shows the manner of putting up the hair on pins, 
and also several crimped strands), comb out the back hair, and 
tie it tightly together with a string four inches above the ends. 
Bring the ends on the inside, lay the strings closely about tho 
head, and tie them on the top of the head between the front and 
back hair; the ends of the hair must come inside of the chignon 
thus formed. Comb the front hair back, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and roll the ends under so as to conceal them. When tho 
hair is thin, both the chignon and the front of the hair may be 
arranged over rolls. Finally, fasten a tortoise-shell band on the 
front of the head in such a manner that the front hair falls on the 
forehead in small puffs, as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF ARRANGING Lone Hair. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.) 





A SSSsss SSS 
Fig. 3.— Manner OF BRAIDING Hair For Fics. 5 ann 2. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


Tasovan birchen woods the sun let down 
A crowd of golden rays; 
On Nature's face there was no frown 
‘That fairest of fair days; 
‘When my love abe said, bending her head, 
While a blush her cheek did cover, 
“Throngh dark days and fair, through hope and 


deepair, 
T eball love you well, oh, my lover!” 


The lark sang from his cloud above, 
Rapt in an ecstasy; 

The bird on the bough twittered of love, 
And the winds did seem to sigh. 

“Oh, my love,” I said, o'er her bended head, 
While the blush her cheek did cover, 

“In weal or in woe, only love, we know, 
Can love's counterpart discover!” 


Well, love, like the wind, it comes and goes, 
And who shall dare complain 

If the lover’s heart, like a summer's rose, 
Blossom never again? 

‘The lark that sang his clouds among 
In no wise did surpass 

‘The heavenly note that died in my throat 
To the murmur of “ Alas!” 


Is it not enongh that fhe open rose 
Takes the sun to its heart, 

‘Thongh every angry gale that blows 
Tear its frail leaves apart? 

Is it not enough, is it not enough 
(Ob, heart, thy sighing smother !), 

That I'd rather be wronged, love, by thee 
Than righted by another? 


re eee 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marca 25, 1871. 





IG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain a great varitty of patterns and illustrations of 
Bridal Dresses and Coiffures ; Suits for Elderly 
Ladies; Evening Dresses for Young Ladies ; 
Paletots ; Basque -Waists ; Shawl Suits ; Watteau 
and Gored Wrappers ; Water-proof and Travel- 
ing Hoods; Breakfast and Dress Caps; Wall 
Tidies ; Point Lace Collars, etc., etc. 

SQ" With our next Number will be published a 
Cut Paper Pattern of the new and elegant Apron- 
Polonaise Walking Suit. For the complete list of 
Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertisement 
on page 191 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pinchdeck, 
N Y DEAR HELEN,—When I was a very 
small boy I was one day looking over the 
treasures in a bureau drawer where my grand- 
mother kept her jewels, and as I saw a little 
box I exclaimed with delight—for it was, as I 
thought, the most precious of golden caskets. 
‘<Oh, dear grandma!" I said ; ‘‘I am sure that 
grandpa must have brought your wedding ring 
in that beautiful box; and what a good, generous 
man!” Then I rattled on, describing a hundred 
other fit uses to which I thought so splendid a box 
might be devoted. I remember the soft June 
sunshine of that morning long ago. I can see 
still the grave matron in a costume that would 
now scem to us quaint and queer, and the eager 
boy, with the fair hair, of which you can see no 
relics upon my venerable pate, Helen; nor any 
of that bloom of youth which is still visible 
upon the old-fashioned portrait of a boy that 
hangs in my chamber. And I remember also 
that while my grandmother gravely smiled I 
gayly dreamed. For I fancied the day—“hast- 
en, happy day”—when some queen would come, 
bewildering, out of Sheba, and smile upon a cer- 
tain Solomon whose face resembled mine; and 
the costly gifts that he would offer her in a box 
as golden, kissing it as he knelt, while her gra- 
cious fingers perfumed the casket as she re- 
ceived it, A thousand swift and bright fancies 
darted through my mind as I gazed at the gold- 
en box, associating it with my grandmother's 
love and youth; and so bright they were that 
my mind musically murmured, like a spring 
grove bubbling with happy song. 

My good grandmother still smiled gravely, 
and when my evident enthusiasm was some- 
what spent, she said, with a gentle kiss—how 
pure and tender are those grandmother's kisses, 
Helen; how gently they chasten and correct, 
long after the lips are cold !— 

“(My dear boy, it was your grandfather's 
pinchbeck snuff-box.” 

Away went my basket of eggs! It was Al- 
naschar, was it not, who suffered before me? 
‘What an odious sound the word had! How 
small and mean and contemptible it was! How 
pinched! Pinchbeck, indeed! and I had been 
inspired by an abominable alloy! I did not 
know at the time that it was alloy; but I re- 
member my disgust, and that was a kind of 
spiritual perception of it. And afterward, in 
reading English stories, I encountered occa- 
sionally a stone in a pinchbeck setting, or a 
neat little pinchbeck box; but wherever I saw 

_ the name I had a feeling of repulsion, as when 
walking in the woods I saw a snake suddenly. 
And I have never lost the feeling. If I meet a 
man or & woman, or see a religion or behavior, 
set in pinchbeck, I am conscious of the old re- 
pulsion and the sad disillusion of that summer 
morning. 

As we proceed upon our journey, does it ever 
occur to you, my dear Helen, how very much 
our fellow-travelers are decorated with pinch- 
beck ornaments? Or have you ever mistaken 
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a mirror for a window, and suddenly seen a lit- 
tle of the pinchbeck splendor upon yourself? 
The other evening I was at the pleasant musical 
party at the Flutes’. The company, I was told, 
was very select. Indeed, as Miss Bugle said 
to me, there were only the very best people in- 
vited. And she was good enough to point out 
several of them. The Bassoons and Flageolets 
were there, and the tall Miss Trombone, who, 
as the Germans would say, seems to draw her- 
self out endlessly, Alderman Drum and old 
Mrs. Serpent were also there; Mr. Gong, the 
eloquent advocate, and the pretty little Misses 
Castanet. I was delighted to find myself in 
those high latitudes, and readily forgave the 
chilliness of the air in consideration of the ex- 
treme purity of the atmosphere. But while 
Mies Bugle was busily naming the guests to me 
she said, vehemently, 

“Who would believe, Mr. Bachelor, that 
Mrs. Double Bass would wear false jewelry! 
Look at the woman! Glass in pinchbeck set- 
tings!” 

“Doubly Base would be a more faithful 
name,” said I to the amiable Miss Bugle; and 
I turned my eyes with horror upon the monster 
of iniquity toward whom her remark had direct- 
edthem. But she seemed unconscious of her 
sin. She was laughing and chattering, and 
quivering like blanc-mange; and sure enough 
she was blazing in undeniable glass and gilt 
wash, 

‘<I wonder,” said I to Miss Bugle, with a 
tone of suppressed horror, and imitating hers as 
nearly as I could: “Good Heavens! I wonder 
if her gown is calico!” 

“Every thing is possible under such circam- 
stances,” responded my friend. ‘And in such 
a select circle, too!” 

I could not help laughing inwardly at her 
great disturbance for so trifling a reason, and 
I ventured to remark that there was always balm 
in Gilead ; that under every severe dispensation 
of Providence there was a secret consolation, 
and that every cloud had a silver lining, if we 
could only see it. And I said to her, ‘‘ For 
example, even in this dire extremity into which 
we have fallen, dear Miss Bugle, I turn for re- 
lief from contemplating Mrs. Double Bass’s 
paste diamonds to feast my eyes upon your 
flowing and superb chevelure! Is there no 
comfort in knowing that if her gems are glass, 
your hair is real; that if she deceives in one 
little brooch or bracelet, you are severely truth- 
fal in every hair of your head? I gaze with 
respectful admiration, dear madame, upon the 
commanding and ample decorations of your 
head, because I know that they put to shame 
the shining lie upon Mrs. Double Bass’s bosom.” 
And I bowed to my fair companion as if we had 
been Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Harriet 
Byron. 

But, my dear Helen, Miss Bugle changed 
color so violently, and looked at me so peculiar- 
ly, and stammered so half indignantly, that I 
could only bow the more politely, until I dis- 
tinguished the question, ‘‘Do you mean to in- 
sult me, Mr. Bachelor?” 

I looked at her in amazement. ‘‘ Insult you, 
dear madame?” 

But she scarce staid for my reply, and said, 
with asperity, ‘You know that it isn’t my own 
hair!” 

“Good gracious, Miss Bugle, not your hair! 
whose is it?” 

‘You know that we all wear false hair.” 

“Very well, dear madame; and don’t you 
know that Mrs. Double Bass wears false jewel- 
ry? Yet you professed the utmost contempt 
for it. Where do you draw the line? If she 
wears pinchbeck, so do you; and her offense is 
less in the degree that a brooch is smaller than 
awig. No, no, Miss Bugle; let me, as an old 
gentleman, advise you to reserve your expres- 
sions and your feelings of scorn until you have 
ceased to be a proper subject of it yourself. 
Pinchbeck, madame—I say unto you, thou art 
thewoman! Mrs. Double Bass wearsa simple 
little lie upon her bosom, you display an elab- 
orate and towering falsehood upon your head. 
A pinchbeck brooch is certainly no more laugh- 
able than a pinchbeck wig.” 

Naturally, my dear Helen, Miss Bugle walk- 
ed proudly away, wrathfally shaking somebody 
else’s hair at me, But I went after her, and 
laughed heartily, and begged her pardon, and 
reminded her that old gentlemen would have 
their whimseys; and added that one of mine 
was to think false hair as contemptible as false 
diamonds. Curiously enough, my remarks did 
not seem to comfort nor to pacify her, and she 
moved off without making any reply. 

But it is still my opinion; and I wish that 
pinchbeck were confined to brooches and wigs. 
But I observe that it infects manners and mor- 
als as well as dress, and there it is even worse. 
The further pinchbeck goes, the baser it be- 
comes, I suppose that when I say pinchbeck 
manners, we both think of the same person; we 
picture to ourselves the sweet little Mrs. Janus, 
as every body calls her, who has such smiles, 
and such archness, and such softness! Your 
cousin Ruth went to see her the other morning, 
to beg her interest in a family of whose cruel 
destitation she knew; and Ruth told her the 
piteous tale. Little Mrs. Janus was immedi- 
ately all sympathy. She had never heard any 
thing so horrible. It was too pitiful, too trag- 
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ical. What could she do? Any thing that was 
practicable she was anxivus to begin. She hoped 
that Rath would not mind calling upon her for 
any thing. Dear, dear! it was too much, too 
sad! And the dear little children, too! Tut, 
tut! there was never such a tragedy! For 
about five minutes little Mrs. Janus gushed in 
this profuse way, so that Ruth fels that she 
ought to remind her that there were other suf- 
ferers in the world, and she must not be too 
lavish in her succor to this poor family. And 
thereupon little Mrs. Janus overflowed in the 
same manner upon a dozen other instances 
which she mentioned to Ruth. Each was the 
most heart-rending that was ever heard of; and 
she showered poor Ruth with magnificent su- 
perlatives, until she suddenly observed a locket 
which Ruth always wears around her neck; and 
then, with fresh ardor, a new storm of adjectives 
and admiration set in, and Ruth could do no- 
thing but submit to the pitiless pelting. 

‘When there was a kind of lull she instantly 
tried to bring little Mrs. Janus to terms, but in 
vain. That lady was sure that the poor sufferers 
ought to have soup, and wine whey, and oat- 
meal, and beef-tea, and warm woolen clothes. 
Indeed, she rapidly mentioned a very long list 
of indispensable supplies, and she hoped and 
prayed they would get them; and Ruth was an 
angel—yes, indeed, an archangel—for going 
about on such errands of mercy, and among 
such cruelly hard-hearted people, too! And 
how glad she should have been for herself if 
she hadn't used her last supplies of many kinds 
last week, and if, in fact, she were only able to 
do something, instead of wishing and longing 
to; but Ruth had the eloquence of a saint, and 
she would work miracles; she wonld even touch 
Mrs. Midas’s heart and open her purse; she 
knew she would; and she thanked Heaven 
there were yet left some such devoted and un- 
selfish Christian women. And where did you 
say you got that locket, dear? It is too lovely! 

This was pinchbeck sympathy, pinchbeck 
feeling. Little Mrs. Janus, who seems to be a 
sprightly, affectionate woman, is no more what 
she seems to be, and is taken to be, than Mrs. 
Double Bass's glass is a diamond. And when 
I think how I used to see Janus as a lover, 
watching her before he had found her out—be- 
fore, indeed, any of us had discovered her—and 
with what passionate fondness he hung upon 
every sign of generous, womanly feeling, be- 
lieving all the gush and the gurgle to be genu- 
ine sympathy and tenderness, I smile; for I 
seem to see myself as a boy dreaming beautiful 
dreams over the gold casket in my grand- 
mother's drawer. And as I see Mrs. Janus 
to-day I recall the grave smile of my grand- 
mother, and her quiet words, ‘‘ My dear boy, 
it was yonr grand father’s pinchbeck snuff-box.” 

Dear Helen, I see a great deal of ardor for 
art of a certain kind. But it is all pinchbeck 
—it is not gold, it is zinc and copper. Orson 
has grown rich, and he has heard that rich men 
ought to have fine pictures. Let him buy them, 
then; bat why pretend that he cares for art? 
His fondness for art is sheer alloy; but he would 
be horribly ashamed if he wore a gilt watch- 
chain instead of gold. Why not be as much 
ashamed of a pretended feeling as of a false 
watch-guard ? 

Yes, and we may go higher, and step into 
church; and at Saint Rainbow’s I am some- 
times confounded lest the piety be as pinchbeck 
as the Gothic architecture. There is plenty of 
marble, which is not marble, upon the walls ; 
and there are fine carvings in oak and walnut, 
which are not oak and walnut; and there is the 
-most pathetic and pleasing music from the choir, 
which is giggling in the gallery; and there is 
Mrs, Janus in her pew, weeping at the lovely 
sermon, and envious of Mrs. Jupiter's shawl, her 
mind lost in a kind of sentimental fog, which she 
calls devotion and religion. There are counter- 
feiters in the temple still, dear Helen. 

But the worst of all deceits is to deceive our- 
selves. Suppose Mrs. Double Bass had really 
believed her paste to be a diamond, or Miss 
Bugle her wig tobe herownhair! Suppose that 
Mrs, Janus thought that she was really chari- 
table and really religious! Suppose that the 
zinc and copper didn’t believe itself to be alloy, 
and that pinchbeck was sure that it was gold! 
If we repudiate pinchbeck boxes, why should 
we not disdain pinchbeck morals and manners ? 

Your friend, Aw Op BacHEtor. 


—_—_—_—_—_————— 


LOVE-LETTERS. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


Ww perhaps they are not technically 
love-letters, but what should you name 
such @ missive as this? 


‘My pear Sie (on Mapa], —Excuse me for 
again calling your attention to my pet scheme 
for book-making, and for asking for it your gen- 
erous consideration ; for, not having heard from. 
you, I conclude the circulars previously sent, by 
some mischance, did not reach you. In reference 
to the single poem, I have to say, if you can not 
decide upon a favorite, but find that your pref- 
erence is divided between several of your pro- 
ductions, I shall be most happy to give you 
space for as many as you may be disposed to 
favor me with. As I preface each contribution 








with something biographical, you will do ma 
much honor by a short sketch of your busy life, 
with notes of your published and contemplated 
works, and, if not asking so much that you will 
be disgusted, your ideas of what is poetry—your 
original conception of what it is in reality, its 
office, or mission—would please me wonder- 
fally. Hoping to hear from you very soon, I 
am truly yours, etc., etc., etc.” 


Now this style of book-making is an abom- 
ination in your eyes, but what can you do? 
The letters are respectful, not to say compli- 
mentary You don’t wish to be, or to be thought, 
achurl. You do not like to give a gruff answer 
to a smooth request. If you are evasive, non- 
committe!, mocking, ten to one your answer 
will be printed bodily. If you take refuge in 
the uncertainty of the mails, and make no re- 
ply, trusting you will be considered not to have 
received the letter, another one rises from its 
ashes, and keeps rising, till the probability of 
your failure to receive vanishes into thin air. 
You can not sit down and say: 


“Dear Siz,—I did receive your letters, all 
of them. I am receiving such letters at irreg- 
ular intervals all the time. We have now 
reached a point where forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue, and I beg leave respectfully to inform 
you that I abhor the whole thing. You may 
bring me indorsements from every author 
under heaven, and ail the same I hate your 
scheme. Its least fault is that it is vicarious 
authorship—a petty plot to get up a book with- 
out the trouble of writing it, a lazy make-shift 
to acquire credit and money by other people's 
brains. ‘This, I say, is its least fault, because 
it is a fault that appears on the surface. A very 
casual examination will show that the body of 
the book—that which gives it worth—is not 
yours; that you are answerable only for the 
original suggestion. A greater sin than this 
is that you are appealing to and actually and 
actively cultivating the worst taste of the com- 
munity—an itch for personalities, You are not 
selecting, or pretending to select, the best poet- 
ry of the country. You are asking only the 
poem or poems which each author likes best, 
and an author is a proverbially poor judge of 
his own productions. Neither do you confine 
yourself to the best poets. Your book isa drag- 
net, into which a certain number of fish must 
be drawn, irrespective of quality. I know this, 
because you ask poems of me—of me who make 
no pretense of being a poet, who never wrote a 
line of verse that was worth reading next day, 
and who never would be thought of as a poet 
except in the last extremity. 

“ Moreover, you are asking me to de a thing 
which I should be ashamed to be known to 
have done, and whose doing you will carefully 
conceal in your book. Will your ‘something 
biographical’ of Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
begin, ‘I was born in Senegambia, of savage 
but saintly parents?’ Not the least in the 
world. At the head of Brown's poem you will 
stand, decorously, saying, ‘John Brown had a 
little Indian,’ and nothing will appear to indi- 
cate that it is John Brown himsclf who is re- 
counting the story of himself and his young 
barbarians. Egotism may be objectionable, 
but egotism hiding itself under alterism is— 
condemnable! When I wish to give my ‘ busy 
life’ to the world, I will give it on the house- 
tops in the first person singular, 

“ And, to speak within bounds, what an al- 
together audacious and outrageous thing it is 
that you ask! The profanation of secrecy, the 
exposure of private life, the indulgence in per- 
sonal gossip, are the degradation of our litera- 
ture. ‘This license is the drawback to public 
life, the horror of every self-respectful writer. 
You ask me not only to contribute to the gen- 
eral demoralization, but to throw in my own 
honor. You would seethe a kid in its mother’s 
milk. I loathe the prurient curiosity which 
pries into the lives of others, regardless of their 
rights and their feelings; what ossification 
is it, then, which does not even pay to individ- 
uality the tribute of prying, but coolly walks 
up and asks you to open the lid yourself, and 
hand out your property to the public! And 
property in posse as well as in esse. We are 
not simply to give notes of our published, but 
of our contemplated works. This greedy cen- 
sus-taker will count not only the children al- 
ready living, but the children who are yet to be 
born. 

“Besides this, you ask me to stop in the full 
tide a life which you acknowledge to be busy, 
and write you an essay which, to be worth any 
thing, must embody the ripeness of years, the 
reading of libraries, the wisest and widest 
thought, the closest effort, and the finest exe- 
cution; and in return for this I am to have the 
consciousness of pleasing you wonderfully— 
you whom J do not know, whom I have never 
seen, and of the value of whose approval I have 
no means of forming any opinion whatever. 

“Yours, very respectfully.” 


This, I say, is a letter which you can not 
write, because it is brusque and violent and ill- 
natured, and will give your correspondent of- 
fense, and yourself an enemy. So, after all, 
the only thing that remains is to repress your 
noble rage, smile a smile that is childlike and 
bland, and with the poison of asps under your 
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tongue say, sweetly: ‘‘ Kind friend, I pray thee 
have me excused. In a little while, at most, 
we shall all be dead, and you will be surprised 
to see how little the world will care about our 
poetry or our prose, our busy lives or our 
original conceptions. But while we are alive, 
prithee let us alone. Do not intensify our in- 
significance by thrusting it into men's faces. 
Do not magnify our smallness by putting us into 
the platoons of the giants, Grant to our self- 
love this boon—that it may he possible for the 
world to ask why we are not set in the ranks of 
the immortals, but not why we are. 

“And even when we are dead, hark from our 
tombs a soft Shakspearean sighing: 

“Sweet friend, for Jesus’ cake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here. 

Bleat be the man who spares these stones, 

And curet be he who moves my bones.’” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


HE pattern bor-ets have arrived from Brus- 
sels. Straw bunnets, black lace bonnets, 
and a few dressy affairs of Krou Frou gauze or 
of crape, make up the importations. Not a tulle 
or silk bonnet is shown, and but few round hats. 
Straws are greatly in the preponderance, and 
though gotten up in the simplest village-maiden 
fashion, they will doubtless be considered the 
most elegant and stylish bonnets of the spring. 
English Dunstables, Milan braids, and all white 
straws are among the trimmed bonnets, but yel- 
low Italian braids, the Tuscan and Leghorn, and 
the brown and black straws, are omitted. ‘I'he 
shapes are the modifications of the gipsy and the 
republique, already described. Much of the 
high, towering effect is still given to bonnets by 
abundant face trimmings, yet the back descends 
low on the soft chatelaine braids, and is often 
finished by a cape. ‘The front stauds up high, 
not as the coronet or revers of last winter, but 
the straw is simply bent upward and back about 
two inches from the edge of the bonnet. The 
crown is prominent, and often a straw band or 
curtain is added beneath. 


TRIMMINGR. 


The simple ri! bon and flowers used for trim- 
ming these bonuets look like a return to first 
principles. Thick corded ribbons of gros grain 
and faille, and the heavy repped ottoman ribbons, 
are used in the narrow widths known to millin- 
ers as Nos. 12,16, and 20. There is, however, a 
ditference between the French and American 
way of numbering these ribbons, and it is best to 
say that they measure from two inches to two 
and a half in width. A box of these ribbons 
displays the soft, pale tints that were introduced 
@ year ago. Tea-rose, écru, cuir, and all the 
Frou Frou buffs are abundantly represented ; 
next in proportion is the Nile green, fresh and 
spring-like; then pale plum-color; then sky blue, 
china pink, ardoise, and mauve; but more than 
all, black ribbon will be used in conjunction with 
lace and flowers. Occasionally a colored ribbon 
is used with black, some of the handsomest bon- 
nets having black and green or blue ribbon fold- 
ed together; a few contrasts, such as French 
gray and rose, are seen, and very often two 
shades of a single color are used. 

A great deal of black lace will be used to soft- 
en down the hard lines of straw bonnets. This 
is the lace made in Brussels, and familiarly 
known here as thread luce. Scarfs of Brussels 
net, both plain and figured, bordered with narrow 
edging, are pendent from the backs of bonnets, 
and the ribbon strings seen on all spring bonnets 
will be abandoned for lace strings in warm weath- 
er, ‘here are no jet ornaments, and only a few 
straw ones, such as pendent balls and acorns; 
and, as we said before, the trimmings are con- 
fined to ribbons, flowers, and lace. 


STYLE OF TRIMMING. 


Tt is an easy matter to trim these straw bon- 
nets. Face the standing front, and, indeed, all 
the inside edge of the bonnet, with bias silk of a 
becoming colur, usually, though not necessarily, 
matching the trimming ribbon. Above this put 
black thread edging, an inch wide, turned up 
outside on the straw. ‘The face trimming, a re- 
vival of the old-time cap front, is fastened to 
bonnet wire placed inside the front, and slightly 
projecting. It consists of a full ruche of blac! 

gathered to the wire, or of white tulle with 
selvedge, or else doubled and pleated, or some- 
times a rache of colored Frou Frou gauze. 
Fiowers, or a bow of ribbon, are placed in the 
centre of this ruche, or on the left side, and 
sometimes all the way across. Outside trim- 
mings surround the crown, and hang in stream- 
ers behind. Twine the ribbon around the crown, 
knotting it irregularly with three or four knots, 
letting the ends hang at the back three-eighths 
of a yard long, raveling them into fringe two 
inches deep, and tied in three little tassels. An- 
other way is to take two pieces of ribbon of two 
shades, or else one black, the other blue, and 
fold in layers about the crown, with loops at the 
side and streamers behind. Sometimes a profu- 
sion of bows, with short pointed ends, encircle 
the crown, or a row of loops overlapping, or of 
loops of ribbon laid in shells of lace. An easy 
and pretty way isto put a straight band of rib- 
bon around the crown, and cover the ribbon with 
a puff of black net ; a lace frill or a pleating of rib- 
bon is arranged to stand above this. Qn the left 
side there is invariably a flower cluster larger than 
that in front, but in harmony with it. ‘This is 
placed very high, with drooping ends, and some- 
times trailing flowers fall behind. ‘The curtain 
used when the bonnet has no straw band is about 
a finger deep, of ribbon or silk, held in box- 
pleats. The strings appear from beneath the 
trimming around the crown, are each a yard 





long, pass behind the ears, and are tied under 
the chin. All appearance of stiffness and vegu- 
larity is avoided in the trimming, and there is 
much room for display of individual taste. 
Ladies, we fancy, will again return to arranging 
their own bonnets, as they did before our late 
intricate fashions were introduced. 

A stylish bonnet to wear with any dress, and 
one that can not fail to be popular for city use, is 
a white Milan gipsy, with black lace ruche in 
front, black ottoman ribbon and thread lace 
around the crown, lace streamers, ribbon strings ; 
and to enliven it a bunch of pink roses or of tea- 
rose-buds, field pinks, butter-cups or poppies, or a 
sng teeth of rose-buds or fern leaves in front. 

dies who wear their hair in a large Pompa- 
dour roll select bonnets that have plain fronts, 
without high revers, and with very little face 
trimming. ‘The Pompadour colors are still seen 
in the blue ribbons and pink roses of many 
youthful-looking gipsies. Black ribbon, with 
white chrysanthemums or daisies, is shown for 
more mature faces. There are fewer brown and 
gray bonnets than usual, and the fancy for plum- 
color is in the ascendant. This shade is pretty 
with white flowers and black lace. 

A model bonnet of Milan braid has the high 
front piece faced with Nile green silk, and below 
this a black lace ruche, almost concealed by a 
wreath of glossy green leaves and tiniest rose- 
buds. A standing frill of Nile green ribbon two 
inches wide around the crown has aruche of lace 
and a wreath at its lower edge. Large shaded 
rose, with leaves and buds, on the left. ‘The 
cape is of ribbon, laid double in pleats, Strings 
of ribbon a yard long. 

Another Milan gipsy bas plum-colored facings, 
black lace ruche for fice trimming, and lace 
laid plainly on the edge of the straw. Plum- 
colored ottoman ribbon is knotted around the 
crown, streamers of black net edged with lace 
hang behind ; ribbon strings. A cluster of white 
chrysanthemums is high on the left side. 

‘The most youthful bonnet is a sewed chip gip- 
sy, almost concealed with bows of pink gros 
grain. The face trimming is entirely of gros 
grain. A loop of ribbon, with a bow in the cen- 
tre, is arranged to under the chatelaine. 
Another has milliner’s folds of blue China crape 
and a tea-rose cluster on the outside, whilc a 
ruche of blue tulle forms the face trimming. A 
lovely English straw for a matron has two shades 
of ottoman ribbon—mauve and violet—around 
the crown, with a tes-rose in front, and violets 
outside, 


BRACK LACE BONNETS. 


There is nothing original in the black lace 
bonnets just imported. They are made over 
light net frames, and are most elegant when 
trimmed with white flowers, 


FROU FROU GAUZE BONNETS, 


Very dressy bonnets, to be worn late in the 
season, are made of the Frou Frou gauze brought 
ont last year. ‘his silk gauze is thicker than 
grenadine, and has its threads woven in tiny 
checks, or in crape-like crinkles, The mate- 
rial is plain on the frame, with rolls, cords, or 
milliner's folds near the edge; a richly knotted 
scarf of gauze, bias and bound, is around the 
crown; flowers and a pompon on the sides. A 
ruche of the gauze, bias and doubled, forms the 
face trimming. Ribbon strings. 


COIFFURKS. 


To make these bonnets fit properly the softest 
chatelaines must be wern, dispensing with all 
topsies and other stuffing in the back hair. 
Crimped braids, hanging loosely in a net, and 
worn very low, are revived abi These are 
illustrated in the present Number. Bonnets are 
placed an inch back from the forehead, instead 
of being drawn far forward, as they have been 
worn lately. 

DRESS GOODS. 


The most elegant importations of the spring 
are China crapes for casaques, over dresses, pale- 
tots, and for trimming. They are in all the 
spring shades — golden brown, chestnut, cuir, 
soft dove grays, palest écru, rose, blue, and 
green. ‘The material is too frail for service, but 
is very handsome for watering-place costumes 
and evening dresses, and in the probable scar- 
city of handsome fabrics will be much used. It 
is three-quarters of a yard wide, and $3 a yard. 
Quantities of Frou Frou gauze in more open pat- 
terns than that used in millinery are also brought 
out in the stylish colors for early spring. 


‘WHITE 6UITS. 


The furnishing houses show very pretty suits 
of white bishop's lawn. They are made with 
skirt of walking length, a simply constructed 
over-skirt, with short apron front and longer back, 
draped high on the sides, and a slightly loose 
basque, that may be worn with a belt or with- 
out. On the lower skirt are three rows of small 
side pleats, each row a finger deep, slightly 
separated from each other, and each headed by 
a ruche of lawn, scantily gathered in the centre. 
A single row of this trimming trims the upper 
skirt and basque. Ruche around the high neck ; 
coat-sleeves, with the trimming outlining the 
duchesse shape; and a belt of lawn, with short 
sash ends trimmed like the skirt. Such suits, in 
very sheer but not fine bishop’s lawn, are sold 
for $9. It is scarcely possible to make them at 
less expense, if a lady's time is at all valuable, 
Other suits have deep side pleating, headed by 
puffs and a row of diagonal tucks. If the figure 
is thin, a yoke of puffs and tucks is introduced in 
the basque. Nansook and white organdy suits 
similarly made are trimmed with point duchessq 
lace, and will be worn over colored silk slips for 
evening, and over white in the daytime. Em- 
broidered Swiss muslins are also shown. A 
model of these had a French waist gathered into 
a belt, to which full rounded basques were add- 





ed, and trimmed with an embroidered ruffle. 
‘The over-skirt had an embroidered pyramid in 
each breadth, and a needle-worked ruffle. This 
was to be draped over a white muslin, or else a 
colored silk skirt. 


BUFF LINEN SUITS. 


The first linen suits exhibited are of pale écru 
lawn, fashioned like the white suits just de- 
scribed, and trimmed with straight side pleatings 
not hemmed below, but edged with a fold of 
brown lawn stitched on. ‘The bias bands, with 
brown folds at the edge, are above this. Some 
of these suits have the pretty over-skirt and jack- 
et of the Half-fitting Jacket Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 111. A cut paper pattern 
is given of this suit, ‘The over-skirt may be left 
open, but the newest fancy is to bring it to- 
gether, and button it all the way down the front. 

Suits of batiste—a linen-finished lawn, in gray 
grounds striped with white or black—are pretti- 
ly trimmed with three straight flounces a finger 
deep, edged with tiny fluted ruffles, an inch wide, 
cut bias. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame SiBLxy ; and Messrs. SCHMAUDER ; JOHN- 
soy, Burns, & Co.; Battaup, Hater, & Co.; 
A. T, Stewart & Co. ; ARxoLp, ConstaBLeE, 
& Co.; and Lorn & Tartor. 


as far as White Haven. Dinner. Railroad of- 
ficial offered her a ride on the locomotive “ South- 
eastern.” Unheasitatingly accepted. C. L. K. 
assumed the duties of the fireman, and rang bell 
at all stations and crossings. Carried away with 
delight. At Penn Haven alighted; resumed seat 
in special car, and made the remark above stated 
shout “greatest romance,” or words to that ef- 
lect. 

—HeEnri Rocugrort has commenced the pub- 
lication of a new journal, entitled Le Mot d’ Ordre, 
and explains in his opening address that the Mot 
d’ Ordre is regicide. 

—General Boursakr Is said to be a wondrous 
swordsman, and often, it is said, performs the 
feat with which Sir WaLter Scorr rendered 
SaLapin famous—laying a silk handkerchief on 
the blude of his cimeter, and shredding it in two 
with an almost imperceptible movement of the 
arm. 

—Ex-Queen Isapexza, finding Paris no longer 

an agreeable residence for an ex-empress, pro- 
oses buying a chateau near Vienna, and thence- 
forth to adorn society in Austria. 

—They made a spirited little dash at Mr. BRET 
Harts in Chicago, to entice him to settle there, 
in this wise: Wirt Dexter, Esq., a good law- 

er and cultivated gentleman, who stands as high 
in his profession as BONNER’s “‘ Dexter’’ does in 
hia, drew up a paper, on which were autographed 
the names of Wirt Dexter, E. J. TinKHaM, 
Joun Youne ScaMMON, ANSON STAGER, GEORGE 
L. Dontap, Mr. E:tis (bank prex), and other 
prominent Chicago men, to the number of thirty, 

ledged for $500 each, for the purpose of aiding 
in the establishment of a literary monthly, to be 
under the control of Mr. B. Hartge; and they 
offered to go more, If neceseary, to make it a 
success. It did not seem good In the eyes of 
Mr. H., and 60 on he came to the East’ard. 

—Senator TRUMBULL, of IIlinois, expressed in 
the United States Senate, a few days since, the 
astounding opinion that ‘‘ Washington was not 
the source of all wisdom and purity.”” 

—English noblemen of high degree do not al- 
ways have, while young, quite as much moncy 
to spend as would be agreeable to them. Earl 
de Grey and Ripon, for instance, the president 
of the English branch of the High Commission, 
during the lifetime of his father, who died only 
ten or twelve years ago, was allowed a sum that 
was regarded as narrow even to penuriousness, 
and the very simple habits to which for thirty 
odd years he habituated himeelf he still retains. 
In the House of Commons he wasa Liberal, with 
strong sympathies for the working-classes. One 
of his most intimate friends ts Mr. Tom Hucues. 
His father was Prime Minister from November, 
1830, until July, 1834. Earl Grey ls Grand Mas- 
ter of the Masonic fraternity of England, and it 
is understood that prior to his return he will be 
invited by the officials of the Grand Lodge in the 
United States to some sort of entertainment ap- 
propriate to that most mysterious and very aged 
organization. 

—Rosert Browning, though born in 1812, 
looks as though he were seventy, s0 much has 
the death of his wife affected him. His wife, 
whose parents were in affluent circumstances, 
was three years older than he, and very } reco- 
cious, having published a volume of poem: at 
the age of seventeen. She did not marry h'v. 
B. until she was thirty-seven. 

—Concerning certain very old people—viz.: 
Henry Van METER, who died at Bangor, Maine, 
February 12, aged 110, of whom several interest- 
ing facts may be found in Lossine’s ‘Pictorial 
Field-Book of the War of 1812.”—Mrs. Exisa 
Leeson died recently in the alms-house at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, aged 111. Her father lived to 
be 112.—Mre. Susan Rusk, of Alleghany Coun- 
ty, Virginia, died recently at the age of 117, leav- 
ing a young daughter of 98.—Mrs. Pang, aged 
106, is still living, and in fair health, in her na- 
tive town of Kilts ly, Connecticut.—Mrs, Ex1z- 
abeTH Krerren, of No. 65 Oliver Street, in this 
city, is 108, and a few weeks ago made a com- 
plaint in the Special Sessions against a caitiff 
who stole $20 from her. 

—One of the ablest of the writers of editorials 
for the London Times, Canon MozELsy, has re- 
cently been appointed to the Professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford. 

—Among the fresh artistes who are to com- 
pose ParePa-Rosa’s new opera company, who 
are coming to warble to us next autumn, is 
Madame Vawnzini, daughter of Signor Bitz. 
She is to receive a salary of $2500 a month in 
gold, and all expenses. It is said that the entire 
troupe will be composed of new artistes. 

—Frovpg, the historian, is preparing a his- 
tory of Ireland under the old penal anti-Roman- 
Catholic laws; but what will Interest us more is 
that he is writing three lectures, embracing the 
more salient points, which he proposes to de- 
liver in the United States. 

—The Rev. Morcaw Drx has been photo- 
graphed for the Boston Gazette by the New York 
correspondent of that paper, who speaks of him 
as ‘every inch a priest. He imposes cclibacy 
upon himself, as in his opinion more consistent 
with the ministerial character, but he urges the 
doctrine upon no one else. 6 is very wealthy, 
but denies ' dnaself all Ioenry or repens, ie tates 
in many th! especially in books an intings, 
are methetic. but Tn his habite he is ascetic and 
severe. He lives far down town, in what was a 
fashionable quarter when St. John’s Park was 
the most elegant and retired of our in- 
closures ; but the ugly walls of the monster new 
Hudson River freight dépot now frown upon 
his windows. At all hours, early or late, he ma: 
be seen, in his long, black, priestly coat, thread- 

the noisome streets of the wretched section 
over which he presides, bent on errands of con- 
solation or mercy. He is a tireleas, a marvel- 
ous worker. His thin, wiry frame seems un- 
conscious of fatigue. His own large fortune ho 
scatters profusely, and he seems to have no heed 
but the advancement of the Church and the do- 
ing of good. In the pulpit he is austere ; he has 
no graces of eloquence, but he is singularly 
lucid, direct, and he is often quiteoriginal. His 



















































PERSONAL. 


Lorp TENTERDEN, the sccretary of the British 
part of the Joint High Commission now in 
session in Washington, is a great-grandson of 
CHaRLEs ABBOTT, who was the son of a hair- 
dresser, and born at Canterbury in 1762. In 1781 
he was elected to a echolarship at Oxford, where 
he was distinguished for attainments and good 
conduct. At thirty-three he was called to the 
bar, and soon secured a large practice. At forty 
he published his work on the law of merchant 
shipping, which is now a standard authority. 
At forty-six he refused a judgeship but accepted 
at tifty-four. Two years later, at fifty-six, he was 
made Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and in 1827, during the premiership of Mr. Can- 
NING, was raised to the Peerage, but did not long 
enjoy the title, having died in 1832. Such is the 
history of the founder of the house, the dignity 
ot wl ich is worthily maintained by the present 
lord. 

—Mr. Taurtow Weep contributes to the 
Commercial Advertiser a list of New York gentle- 
men who on the 24th of February, 1631—just 
forty years ago—were the committee who in- 
vited DanreL WeseTeRr to a dinner at the City 
Hotel. Among the names of the forty-six gentle- 
men of the committee are many that are now 
historical: Drs. Mott and Hosackg, the Hons, 
Haaeertys, Lawnences, Goopuugs, Oapens, 
Buormans, Bronsons, VaRICKs, SEDGWICKS, 
SLossons, Lrpies, ete., etc.—a very notable ar- 
ray. Out of the entire list only two of the forty- 
six survive, viz, HUGH MaxwELL, now eighty- 
four, and Mr. Canes H. Russeu.. 

—In Irvington, Westchester County, WasH- 
INGTON Invino was known as ‘Neighbor Arvin” 
among the yeonien of Sleepy Hollow and the 
region round about. They knew him not asthe 
man who had made the place immortal. 

—Mr. Justice NELson at first declined a place 
onthe High Commission, and onl; accepted atthe 
earnest personal request of Mr. Fisu. The judge 
is now eeventy-eight, but hale and vigorous, and 
by his clear head, great experience of and famil- 
jarity with international law, will prove an in- 
valuable member of the Commission. 

—It was Sypngy SmitH who once tolda friend 
that between ten and seventy years of age he had 
eatenand drunk forty-four one-horse wagon loads 
of meat and drink more than would have pre- 
served him in life and health, and that the value 
of this overfeeding was something like $35,000. 

—Hon. Extiortt, the new colored representa- 
tive in Con; from South Carolina, was three 
in oa journeyman printer in Charlestown, 

assachusetts. flerwi edited a paper in 
South Carolina. Is about thirty, and right 
smart. 


—Mr. Home, who has been all abroad for sev- 
eral years past on the subject of Spiritualism, 
has finally abjured that ism, and is about to be- 
come a candidate for holy orders in the Episco- 
pal Church. 

—M. Louis Bonarp, a peculiar Frenchman, 
who enjoyed “a private religion of bis own, 
based on justice and humauity,’’ died recently, 
and left to M. Henry Berau, as President of the 
8. for the P. of C. to A., the sum of $100,000. 
Already they begin to pester Surrogate HuTcH- 
nas about it; and probably his heirs will con- 
test the will M. BeRoH says that M. Bonarp 
‘was a man of most exemplary habits, who lived 
simply and modestly in a comfortable dwelling 
in Wooster Street, and who devoted considerable 
of his time to thinking about cruelty to animals, 

—Colonel G. A. Hot, just elected President of 
the Senate of Kentucky, is said to be the youn- 
gest man whoever held that position; moreover, 
an able man and a modest man. 

—General 8iCcKLEs officially presented to the 
new King of 3 on the 2d of February, the 
letter accrediting General S. as minister of the 
United States to the new monarch. General 
Sickigs addressed the King in the Spanish lan- 

age, which he speaks fluently, as he does the 
Frese and Italian, besides being a good German 
echolar. The United States has been fortunate 
of late in the accomplishments of its representa- 
tives abroad, Mr. Morisey, Mr. Bancrort, Mr. 
Mansi, and General 81cKL&s being fine linguists. 
It is understood that General 8, stands particu- 
larly high in the personal regard of his Majesty. 

—MoncourE D. Conway, a frequent and ac- 
ceptable contributor to the Harper periodicals, 
and a moat industrious literateur, preaches two 
sermons every Sunday in London, in chapels 


three miles apart, and has for auditors many | sharp, somewhat harsh voice seems to give di- 
of the most cultivated men in that metropolis. | rectness and force to what he says. His sen- 
—Bishop CLarxsoy, of Nebraska, eays that of | tences are like cleavers—so sharp and yet forci- 


the 75,000 Indians in his diocese there are at least 
15,000 ‘‘good Indians,” who attend religious 
services, Old frontier-men doubt about the 
“good Indian.”” They have a theory that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian. 

—Miss Crara Louise Keiioge has just enact- 
ed what she calls the greatest romance in her 
life. Enthusiastic males of Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, next day after her concert to the 

Vilkesbarres, accompanied her in special car 


ble they cut through to the marrow of what he 
would reach. Stern, inflexible, uncompromis- 
ing, passionately devout, fired with zeal, prefer- 
ring work to talk, he presents in most of his 
characteristics a striking contrast with his peers. 
While to casual observation the springs of ordi- 
Dery pesslons appear to be dried ap within him, 
he {s yet, when relaxing from work and duty, 
hearty, Genial, and fairly overflowing with cheer- 
fulness. 
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Fig. 1.—Conrner or Tarestry Borper ror Russ, Fig. 2.—Corner or Tapestry Borper For Rves, 
Cusnions, Covers, ETC. Cusuions, Covers, ETC. 


75 Ist (darkest), # 2d, © 3d, Gray; Description of Symbols: @ Dark Green; © Light Green ; 8 Ist (darkest), 
nite Silk. 2d, © 8d, © 4th, Gray; | White Silk. 
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Corners of Tapestry Borders 
for Rugs, Cushions, Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘nese borders are suitable for edging small rugs, cushions, covers, 
ete., and are worked on ¢ in cross stitch. ‘he description of 
symbols under the illustrations indicates the colors to be used. ‘Lhe 
borders may also be worked in bead embroidery. 


Crystal Bead and Silver Wire Mat for Bottles, 
Glasses, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Tis mat is used for glasses, bottles, ete. ; it i four inches in 


of patent leather and flannel lining 
one part from Fig. 24, Supplement, 
and baste the leather on the lining 
all around the outer edge. Bind 
the outer edge of the front with black silk ribbon, Cut the sole of 
felt, two-fifths of an inch thick, from Fig. 23, Supplement. Work 
the crochet sole exactly in the shape shown by Fig. 23. Beginning 
at the back edge, work with a double thread of worsted a foundation 
of the requisite length, and on this work the Ist round.—All se. (sine 
gle crochet), 2d round.—Turn the work, 1 ch. (chain stitch), * 1 
sc. on the first sc. of the preceding round, draw out the loop on the 
$ 1 needle two-fifths of an inch, take the needle out of the loop, pass it 
diameter, and is made of erystal beads and silver wire. ‘The outer through the front vein of the two upper veins of the same sc., 1 ch., 
edge is trimmed with a border made of large cut erystal beads and a and repeat from %. Divide the double working thread, use one 
small crystal beads, which forms a standing rim. To make the mat Fig. 1.—Crvstat Beap AnD Sttver Wire Mat FOR thread as a foundation, and with the other work, first, 1 ch., then 
‘string beads of the size shown by Fig. 2 on a piece of silver wire of Borr.es, GLASSES, ETC. 1 sc. on the front vein of every sc. of the preceding round. Repeat 
the requisite length. With one end of this wire and the first eight . these two rounds until the sole is completed. Sew the completed 
beads form a round loop, as shown by the illustration, and between the eight i sole on the felt sole, and join the front of the slipper with the sole according 
beads fasten eight pieces of wire each four inches and four-fifths long, which to,the corresponding figures. For the trimming, make twelve leaves of red 
are bent double. Each of these wires is twisted once close to the wire of the ribbon, graduating them in size; the largest are two inches and two-fifths 
loop (see illustration). Then lay the wire once around the loop, letting it long and two inches wide. Round the upper edge of the leaves, pleat the 
come between the two ends of each of the eight wire bars, and two beads under edge (see illustration), and sew them on a stiff lace foundation, which 
come between each two bars. Twist each wire bar once close to the last must correspond in shape to the upper edge of the front. For the bow-like 
round of beads, make a new round of beads, and continue in this manner, fol- part of the middle of the trimming cut two pieces of ribbon—one five inches 
lowing the illustration, until a flat, round section is formed of the size above and a fifth long, and the other four inches long, and both three inches and a 
mentioned; the number of beads between each two bars must be increased in fifth wide. Round the upper and under edge of each part, lay the smaller 
part on the larger, pleat them at the middle, and fasten them on the stiff 

















Fig. 2.— Manner OF MAKING 
Mart.— Centre. 
Fur Size. 


Patent LeaTuer Surprer. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII, 
Pano Fige. 2 and 24.” Z 


CASHMERE SLIPPER. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI, 
Figs. 4S and 49. 


lace toundation together with the buckle above mentioned. Finish with the 
trimming, as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Cigar-Case. 


"Tus case consists of two parts, which fit into each other as shown by the 
illustration. Both parts are made of card-board, 'The outer part is covered 
on the outside with a crochet cover worked with three shades of brown silk 
twist, and on the inside with brown silk. The inner part is covered with 
brown silk on the outside and inside, and one end is furnished with a crochet 
cover. Furnish the middle of this end with a loop of brown ribbon, Cut of 
card-board from Fig. 47, Supplement, two parts, cutting the inner part two- 
fifths of an inch narrower than the outer, On the inside of both the parts 
paste brown silk, after which paste together the lengthwise edges of each part. 
Cover the outside of the inner part with brown silk. For the crochet cover 
of the end of the inner part work with the medium shade of brown silk a foun- 
dation of 6 ch. (chain stitch), close it in a ring with a sl. (slip stitch), and on 
this work 13 rounds se. (single crochet), in doing which widen in two oppo- 
site parts of the work three to four times at regular intervals, so that a flat 
oval section, two inches and four-fifths long and two inches and two-fifths 
wide, is formed. All around this section work six rounds more without 
widening. ‘Then double this crochet cover, so as to give it the shape of a 
short bag, and push the rounded point to the inside, so as to form a sharp 
fold there, which must reach from one side edge to the other. On the inside 
of the bag crochet a round of sc. on the edge of the fold, so as to define it 
sharply. To the middle of the fold sew a loop of brown ribbon an inch and 
a quarter Jong, and then sew on the part along the straight line given on 
Fig. 47. Begin ihe cover for the outer part of the case in the same manner 
as that for the inner part, but instead of 13 rounds work 15 rognds, widen- 
ing them so as to make the part a little wider. Then, without changing the 
number of stitches, work two rounds with the lightest shade of brown silk, 
one round with the medium shade, one round with the darkest, and then 
10 rounds with the medium shade of silk. In the 4th, 6th, Sth, and 10th 
of these rounds form 
dots in the design, as 
shown by the illustration, 
Each dot consists of 3 de. 
(double crochet), which 


each successive round as may be necessary. The ends of wire standing over 
are twisted and fastened to the outer edge of the mat. Next encircle the 
outer edge with a round of large cut erystal beads, which are strung on wire 
(the number of beads must be divisible by three). Fasten a new piece of 
wire between two large beads of the rim, * take up three small beads, take 
up three large beads, take up three small beads, fasten to the wire of the 
outer rim after the third following large bead, and repeat from *. After 
completing the round, fasten the end of the wire and cut it off. Bend the 
bead scallops upward (see illustration, Fig. 1), 














Cashmere Slipper. 

‘Luts slipper is of gray cashmere, thinly wadded, and lined with red flannel. 
‘The sole is made of felt, and covered with red flannel on the inside. The 
trimming of the slipper consists of red satin and gray cashmere leaves, which 
are arranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration, Cut the 
front of the slipper and the sole from Figs. 23 and 24 of No. VIIT., Supple- 
ment, cutting the front of cashmere, cotton batting, and flannel, and the sole 
of felt, cotton batting, and flannel. Cut the stiff lace foundation from Fig. 
48, Supplement, and the leaves from Fig. 49. Lay the cotton batting of the 
front between soft net, and then between the material and flannel lining. 
Bind the front edge of the front with gray silk ribbon four-fifths of an inch 
wide. Furnish the sole with the cotton batting interlining, cover with red 
flannel, and overseam it to the front. Cut the requisite number of leaves of 
red satin and gray cashmere, turn down the material of the leaves on the 
under side along the dotted line given, gather the under straight edge, and 
sew them on the stiff lace foundation in such a manner that each leaf 
covers the seam made by sewing on the previous one. In the middle of the 
trimming sew on a button covered with red satin and lace, and, finally, sew 
the completed trimming on the front edge of the front (see illustration). 
‘This trimming may be made of red satin only, 

Patent Leather 


Slivper. 

Tus slipper is made 
of black patent leather, 
and is lined with red flan- 
nel, and furnished with a 
felt sole. The latter is 
covered with a crocheted must be worked on the 
sole on the inside. The free upper yein of the 
trimming consists of leaf Crocnet Crgar-Case. next st. (stitch) of the 
bows of red silk ribbon For pattern see Supplement, Ne. XV., round before the preced- 
anda black buckle. Cut Fig. 47. ing round (take no notice 






































Fig. 1.—Corxer or Netrep Guipure Borper ror Cusnions, Covers, TiDIES, ETC. Fig. 2.—Corxer or Netrep GurrurE BorpER ror Cusnions, Covers, Tipizs, ETC. 
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in this manner in case it is to form a perfect square; but if it is 
to be longer than broad, work as many more rounds for the 
lengthwise sides as may be necessary. ‘Then cut off the thread 
at the outside of the border, lay it on at the outside of the st. 
previously left unnoticed, work 1 st. (2 knots) on the first st. 
there, in order to supply the wanting st. through the division 
of the st., and then work two rounds. At the end of- 
the second round begin the widening, which, from this 
out, must be done to correspond with that of the first 
two sides, as must be the narrowing. Continue work- 
ing us before until the fourth inner side corresponds to 
the second inner side, and then work one round on the 
entire number of stitches (including those of the first 
half of the border) without widening or 
narrowing. Atthe end of the next round 
begin the narrowing, which must be re- 
peated at the end of every round until 
there are only 2 st. left. ‘ork these to- 
gether with one knot, which completes the 
foundation of the bor- 
der. Work the founda- 


of the next st. of the preceding round). ‘The dots of the 4th 
round are worked after intervals of 7 st., the dots of the 6th round 
after intervals of 3 st., and those of the 8th round after intervals 
of 7 de., as is shown by the illustration. In the Sth, 7th, and 
9th rounds pass over the dots with 1 ch. After completing the 
10th round work one round of se. with dark brown, one round 
with medium, and two rounds with light brown silk. 
The number of st. in the last of these two rounds must 
be divisible by 8, therefore it must be narrowed or 
widened by a few st. ‘Then work 41 rounds of se. in 
the following design: Without cutting off the working 
thread last used, lay on the dark brown silk, and with 
it work off the last light brown st. (It is to be ob- 
served that in changing the colors in 
these 41 rounds, the last st. of one color 
must be worked off with the thread of the 
following color, and the thread dropped 
must be carried further on the under side 
of the work until wanted again.) ‘Then 
work the Ist round.—>x 1 dark brown, 
2 light brown, 3 medium, 































2 light brown st., and tion of both borders with 
repeat from + to the end fine linen thread in point 
of the round. 2d round de reprise, point de toile, 


and point d’esprit, and 
ornament them = with 
wheels as shown by the 
illustration, S 


Dress for Girl 
1s yet) from 


(the first st. of this and 
every following round 
Tust come on the first st. 
of the preceding round). 
—* 1 medium, 1 dark 
brown, 2 light brown, 1 

















medium, 2 light brown, Fig. 1.—Mustin Unper-Sxrrt ror TRAINep Fig. 2.—Mustw Unsper-Sxtrt Por TRAINED i 

1 dark brown aes i Dresses, Dresses (wirnovr tne Urrer Trarn sev on), ete a i mode 
peat from *. 3d round, For pattern and description see Supplement, For patt .d description see Supple eo ne. POPHB aud. (35 
—* 2 medium, | dark or PANO. XIL, ign Beak seen No Nits igs Bea Teen trimmed with side-pleat- 


ed ruffles of the mate- 
; a rial. Cut of the mate- 
rial and lining from Fig. 42, Supplement, one piece for the yoke. At the back 
edges of the yoke allow three-quarters of an inch extra material; at the left 
edge this extra material serves as a fly. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 48, observ- 
ing the contour of the under part of the p 
sleeve. For the body cut of the material 
and net lining a piece nineteen inches wide 
and sixty-five inches Jong, and hem one 
side an inch and a quarter wide. Face 
each cross-wise edge with a strip of the 
material an inch and a quarter 
wide, and farnish them with but- 
fons and button-holes for closing 
the dress. Trim the bottom of 
the body with a side-pleated ruffle 
nearly five inches wide, as shown 
by the illustration. Lay the upper 
edge of the body in pleats three- ; 
quarters of an inch wide, which — Morse-ar P 
must come close together, and all Frit 
lie one way, so that the upper For pattern and description ace Sup- 
edge measures twenty inches in plement, No. V., Fig. 17, 
length, and sew it between the 


completed cover over the card-board part and sew it on. ‘Then slip doutle wanton : 
i F + aterial of the yoke. Or ‘h side, between the front and back 
the two parts into each other, as shown by the illustration, Dress ror Gini From I To 3 YEARS OLD. of the yoke, leave an inch al four-fifths of the body plain, that is, do 


: Corne: Bord ashi For pattern see Supplement, No, XTIL, Fign 42.and 43, not pleat it, and cut out a small piece for the arm-hole. At the end of 

Netted uipare, Co 1 rah meee ones re == , the waist sew through the pleats. Face 
See Mnstrations on page 180, /] - the back edges of the yoke with a strip 
Born these borders are snitable ip of the material an inch and three-quar- 


: a li ters wide, and furnish it with buttons 
tii te ne iolanwret and button-holes for closing. Sew up 


: ; fi A i the sleeves according to the correspond- 
th moked ib etiam sine Tees ing figures, face the bottom with a strip 

See cue h two fifth of the material an inch and a quarter 
ce cee ere wid them wb shown bythe ie 
netiiae, Work the foundations “of tration, and sew them into the corded 


arm-holes, Trim the outer edge of the 
auch porlers #8 ore intended ee yoke and the neck with side-pleated rnf- 


th f the 
lows: Begin with a foundation of 2 fies, These ruffles, and those of the 


itch d, al ing back- sleeves, are each an inch and a quarter 
Be (etches) aa Myork. widening wide. Finish the front of the dress with 
wi % 


, a bow of the material. A belt an inch 
Ist. at the end of each round, until and n quarter wide, made of the mate- 
ao camer caee Fa i ning an ning, 
the edge stitches. Now work each tened around the waist. 
half of the border separately, that is, Legging with Fur Trimming. 
the wate he e ene a sr eis Tn original is of light gray cloth, and 
ENCE TSre at comler Cues is trimmed with bands of gray fur and a 


brown, 3 light brown, 
1 dark brown, 1 medium st.; repeat from +. 4th round. —8 medium, I dark 
brown, 1 light brown, 1 dark brown, 2 mediam st. ; repeat from *. 5th round. « 
— * 2 medium, 2 light brown, | dark brown, 2 light brown, | medium st. ; 
repeat from *. 6th round.—I1 medium, 2 light brown, | dark brown, I me- 
dium, | dark brown, 2 light brown st. : 
repeat from *. 7th round.—>* 2 light 
brown, 1 dark brewn, 3 medium, 1 dark 
brown, L light brown st. ; repeat from + 
8th round.—* 1 light brown, 1 dar 
brown, 5 medium, 1 dark brown st, ; re- 
peat from *. Repeat these 
eight rounds four times more, 
and then work one round like 
the first round. Now work two 
rounds with light brown, one 
round with medium, one road 
with dark brown silk, then ten 
rounds in the dotted design, 
then one round with dark 
pe Bup- brown, one round with medium, 
: and, finally, two rounds with 
light brown silk. Draw the 








Tlorsr-Harr Pasinr worst 
Pcrrs, 

For pattern and descriptio: 

plement, No. XVIL, F) 
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Water-pProor Lecoina. 


For pattern ece Supplement, No. VI., 
BE Figs, 1'and 19. 


Lecerxe with For Trine. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., 
Figs 18 and 19, 


rosette and tassels, Cut the legging 
from Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement, but 
on Fig. 19 cut the outer edge straight in- 
stead of scalloped. Sew on the trimming 
and the strap as shown by the illustration. 


Water-proof Legging. 

Tris legging is of dark gray water- 
proof, and is lined with gray twilled mns- 
lin, Cut of the material and lining from 
Figs. 18 and 19, Supplement, each one 
piece. Sew up the two halves of the 
legging and the button-hole fly according 
to the corresponding figures, fell the 
lining and material together at the outer 
edge of the legging, and stitch it all 
around an eighth cheat com ite 
tinue i is i i outer edge with black silk. Work the 
side aes ee oes Fig. 1.—Strrivep Gavze Grexapine Dress Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress witn Swiss Musiin button-holes in the fly, and farnish the 

than the inner lengthwise edge n!- : WITH CASHMERE ‘TALMa. Over-SKIRT axp Ficuv. Part coming under this with the corre- 
ready completed. Work the border For pattern and dese: For description sce Supplement, sponding buttons along the straight line 


ound without widening, and after 
this widen in the following rounds at 
the onter edge and narrow at the in- 
ner edge, alternately widening in one 
round and narrowing in the next. 
When the work is of the desired 
length at the outer lengthwise edge 
begin to form the inner corner hy 
working, after the last narrowing, | 
st. on the onter edge stitch on that 
side where the narrowing was hereto- 
fore done, and in this way begin the 
widening for the second inner side of 
the border. This mnst be repeated 
every second following ronnd, while 
the widening must be done in the same 
Proportion at the outer side. Con- 
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given on Fig. 18. With the under edge of the 
legging join a strap of black enameled cloth three 
inches and a quarter wide, sewing it in from : 





to *. Trim the legging with a rosette and two 
black silk tassels. 
HANNAH. 
& Nobel. 


By rue Avtnor or “Jounx Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Miss Tuettuson had always been lamentably 
deficient in the quality which is called ‘‘ respect 
of persons.” She tended her servant half the 
night through as carefully as if poor Grace had 
been her personal friend, and a lady born. There 
was, indeed, much of the lady about the girl, 
which was Hannah’s great comfort in having her 
as nurse—a refinement of manner and feeling, 
and a fine sense of honor, not always found in 
her class. For since she had been mistress of a 
large house and many servants Miss ‘Thelluson 
had discovered to her grief that, in these days, 
the moral standard of kitchen and parlor was 
not always the same. Still in her nurse she had 
always comfort ; and Grace, probably on account 
of this difference, or for other reasons—now pat- 
ent enough—had seemed to dislike mixing much 
with the other servants. Her mistress could 
trust her thoroughly. She was, indeed, quite a 
personal friend—as every faithful servant ought 
to be. 

‘When the poor girl came to herself she poured 
her whole sad story into her mistress’s patient ear. 

“TI had no idea I was doing wrong—no, that 
I hadn’t!” moaned she. ‘‘ Two or three in our 
village had married their sister's husband. What 
can @ poor working-man do when he is left with 
a lot of children, bat get their aunt to come and 
look after them? And then, if she’s young, or, 
indeed, any how, people are sure to begin talk- 
ing. Isn’t it better to stop their wicked tongues 
by marrying her at once, and making all right 
and comfortable? For they're not comfortable 
—I wasn’t. And they’re not real brother and 
sister, whatever master says. And I’m sure 
they can be married; for there was our old 
squire, he married two sisters, and had two fam- 
ilies, one all girls, the other boys. And the eld- 
est son by the second marriage—young Mr. Mel- 
ville—came in for the property, and is the squire 
now. And nobody ever said his mother wasn't 
lawfally married, no more than, when I came 
home from London, the neighbors said I wasn’t 
married to Jim. Married in church, too, though 
we were Methodists both; and neither the par- 
son nor our own minister ever said a word 
against it.” 

Thongh the poor girl talked in a wild, ram- 
bling, excited fashion, still there was some sense 
in her arguments; and when she implored Miss 
Thelluson to speak to Mr. Rivers again, and re- 
peat all she said, and ask if there was not a 
chance of his having been mistaken, or if he 
could not, at least, prevent the marriage with 
Ann Bridges, Hannah scarcely knew what to 
say. At last, just to soothe her—for, out of con- 
sideration to her mistress, Grace had kept her 
misery to herself for a day and a half, till it had 
almost driven her frantic—she promised to do 
her best in the matter. 

“‘And you'll do it at once, miss; and tell 
master that whatever is done should be done at 
once, or Jim will get married, and then what is 
to become of me and my poor child? It isn’t 
myself that I care for. I didn’t do wrong; God 
knows I didn’t! And I don’t mind what folk 
say of me; but it’s my poor boy. And it’s Jim, 
too, a little; I don’t want Jim to do wrong 
either.” 

And she shed a few tears over even the bad 
fellow, who, she confessed, had in his drunken 
fits beaten her many a time. 

“But I forgive him, for he was drank,” said 
she, using that too common but mistaken ex- 
cuse. ‘‘ And then I had the children to comfort 
me. Such dear little things they were, and so 
fond of me! And he'll go and bring that woman 
Bridges to be step-mother over them, and she is a 
bad temper, and she’s sure to ill-treat them, poor 
lambs! Jenny's poor little motherless lambs! 
I mast go back to them directly.” And she sat 
up in bed, in an agony of distress. ‘‘Oh, miss, 
please give me my clothes, and I'll get up and 
dress, and be off by daylight.” 

This bitter grief, not over her own boy—who, 
she said, was safe with his grandmother—but 
over her dead sister's children, touched Hannah 
to the quick. She could understand it so well. 

“*You mast lie quiet,” said she; ‘‘or, rather, 
you must go back to your own bed beside Rosie. 
You have quite forgotten Rosie.” 

The right chord was struck. The young wo- 
man had evidently a strong sense of duty, be- 
sides being excessively fond of her charge; for 
Rosie was a little creature that won every body. 
So she sat up, fastened back her disheveled hair, 
and with her mistress’s help tottered back to the 
nursery. Soon she settled herself in her cus- 
tomary corner, stretching out a caressing hand to 
the crib beside her bed, where, sleeping quite 
alone, but as sweetly as if all the angels of heav- 
en were watching over her, little Rosie lay. 

‘“*Ah! baby, baby,” Grace sobbed, ‘what 
would have become of me all these months with- 
out you, baby!” 

What would become of many a miserable wo- 
man if it were not for a baby! 

How Grace had ever left her own Hannah 
could not imagine; but found afterward it was 
the hard necessity of earning money, the grand- 
mother being very poor, and Jim Dixon having 
gone off in search of work, and left the whole 
combined families on the old woman's hands. 
Now he reclaimed his three eldest, but disowned 
Grace's unfortunate babe. 





‘*My boy—remember my boy !” implored she, 
as in the dim dawn of the morning her mistress 
left her, hoping her utter exhaustion would in- 
cline her to sleep. ‘‘ Promise me that you will 
speak to the master, if only for the sake of my 
poor boy.” 

Hannah promised ; but when she went back to 
her room and thought it all over—for she could 
not sleep—she was sorely perplexed. There 
might be some mistake, even though Mr. Rivers, 
who was a magistrate as well as a clergyman, 
spoke so decidedly. Grace’s arguments were 
strong ; and the case of Mr. Melville, whom she 
had herself met at the Moat House, was, to say 
the least, curious. She herself knew nothing of 
the law. If she could only speak to any body 
who did know, instead of to her brother-in-law ! 
Once she thought of writing to Lady Dunsmore ; 
but then what would the countess imagine? 
No doubt that she wanted the information for 
herself, And Hannah grew hot all over with 
shame and pain, and another feeling which was 
neither the one nor the other, and which she did 
not stay tu analyze, except that it made her feel 
more reluctant than ever to name the subject 
again to Mr. Rivers. 

Still Grace was so unfortunate ; so innocently 
wicked—if wickedness there was. And the pro- 
jected marriage of Dixon seemed much more so. 

«Mr. Rivers will never allow it in his church. 
He surely would not sanction such a cruel thing, 
even if it be legal. And there is no time to lose. 
Whatever it costs me, I must speak to him at 
once.” 

With this resolution, and deadening her mind 
to any other thoughts, Hannah lay down, and 
tried to sleep, but in vain. After an hour or two 
of restless tossing, she dressed herself, and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room. 

There she found Mr. Rivers playing with little 
Rosie—contrary to his habit ; for he seldom saw 
her of mornings. He looked a little confused at 
being discovered. 

“I sent for the child,” said he. ‘Don't you 
think, Aunt Hannah, she is old enough to come 
down to breakfast with us?” 

“Not quite,” said Hannah, smiling; ‘‘ but she 
can stay and play about on the floor. I dare say 
she will be good—won’t she, auntie's darling ?” 

And auntie clasped fondly the little thing, who 
had tottered up to her and hid the pretty fair head 
in her gown-skirt. Mr. Rivers looked at them, 
and turned suddenly away—as he often did now. 

Rosie behaved beautifully—for about five min- 
utes !—and then began to perpetrate a few igno- 
rant naughtinesses ; such as pulling down a silver 
fork, and a butter-knife, with a great clatter ; then 
creeping beneath the table, and trying to stand 
upright there, which naturally caused a bump on 
the head, and a scream so violent that Aunt Han- 
nah, frightened out of all proprieties, quitted her 
seat and walked up and down the room, soothing 
in her arms the piteous little wailer. 

‘This will never do,” said papa, sternly. 
“Pray take the child up stairs.” 

Which Hannah thankfully did, and staid away 
some minutes ; feeling that, after all, the nursery 
was the safest, the most peaceful, and the pleas- 
antest room in the house. 

When she came back, her brother-in-law had 
finished breakfast, and was standing gazing out 
of the sunshiny window ina sort of dream. His 
temporary crossness had subsided; his face, 
though grave, was exceedingly sweet. Now that 
she had grown used to it, and it had gradually 
brightened, if not into happiness, at least into 
composure and peace, Hannah sometimes thought 
she had seldom seen so thoroughly sweet a face— 
such a combination of the man and the woman— 
that beautiful woman whose picture at the Moat 
House she often looked at, and wondered what 
kind of young creature the first Lady Rivers had 
been. Apparently not like the second Lady Riv- 
ers at all. 

It_was exactly his mother’s smile with which 
Mr. Rivers turned round now. 

‘*So the little maid is comforted at last. What 
influence you women have over babies, and what 
helpless beings we men are with them! Why, it 
is as much as papa can do to keep Miss Rosie 
quiet for five minutes, and Aunt Hannah has her 
the whole day. Do you never tire of her?” 

‘Never. No more does Grace, who has an 
instinctive love for children—which all women 
have not, I assure you. This is what makes her 
so valuable as a nurse.” 

Hannah said this intentionally; for, not two 
minutes before, the girl had run after her with a 
wild white face. ‘‘ Have you spoken to the mas- 
ter? Willyouspeaktohim? Don't forsake me! 
Ask him to help me! Oh, Miss Thelluson, I'm 
fond of your child—think of mine!" Even if 
Hannah had not liked and respected Grace so 
much, to her good heart, now open to all children 
for Rosie's sake, this argument would have struck 
home. 

“*T hope the young woman is better this morn- 
ing, and that you did not fatigue yourself too 
much with her last night,” said Mr. Rivers, cold- 
ly; and then began speaking of something else. 
But Hannah, bracing up her courage, determined 
to discharge her unpleasant duty at once. 

“* Have you ten minutes to spare? Because I 
have a special message to you from Mrs. Dixon.” 

‘What Mrs. Dixon?” 

“*Grace, She insists upon it she has a legal 
right to the name.” 

“She is under a complete delusion, and the 
sooner she wakes up ont of it the better. Pray, 
Hannah, do not, with your weak womanish pity, 
encourage her for a moment.” 

Mr. Rivers spoke sharply—more sharply than 
any gentleman ought to speak to any lady; though 
men sometimes think they are justified in doing 
so—to wives and sisters. But her brother-in-law 
had never thus spoken to Hannah before—she 
was not used to it: and she looked at him, first 
surprised, then slightly indignant. 

“* My pity is not weak or womanish, nor do I 
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call it pity at all. It is simple love of justice. 
Either Grace is married or not married. All I 
want is, for her sake and the child's, to find out 
the exact law of the case.” a 

‘Which is just what I told her last night. No 
doubt she was married, as she says; only the 
marriage, being illegal, is null and void.” 

“* But she says such marriages are not uncom- 
mon.” 

“*T believe they are not, in the lower classes. 
Nevertheless, those who risk them must take the 
consequences. The wife is only the mistress, 
and the children are base-born. I beg your par- 
don for putting plain facts into plain language, 
but you compel me. Why will you meddle in 
this unpleasant matter? It can be nothing to 

‘ou. 

And he looked at her keenly as he spoke, but 
Hannah did not perceive it just then. Her in- 
terest was too strongly excited for the cruel po- 
sition of poor Grace. She recalled involuntarily 
an old argument of Lady Dunsmore on this very 
subject—whether any wrong could be exactly 
“nothing” to any honest-minded man or woman, 
even though he or she were not personally affected 
thereby. 

“Pardon me,” she answered, gently, ‘‘it is 
something to me to see any human being in great 
misery, if by any possibility that misery could be 
removed. Are you quite sure you are right as 
to the law? It can not always have been what 
you say, because Grace tells me of a certain Mr. 
Melville who visits at the Moat House—" And 
Hannah repeated the story. ‘‘Can it be possi- 
ble,” added she, ‘‘that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor?” 

“No. But in 1835 the law was altered, or 
at least modified: all such marriages then exist- 
ing were confirmed, and all future ones declared 
illegal, Melville escaped by a hair-breadth only, 
his parents having been married in 1834.” 

‘“*Then what was right one year was wrong 
the next? ‘That is, to my weak womanly no- 
tions, a very extraordinary form of justice.” 

Her brother-in-law regarded her inquiringly. 
Evidently he was surprised; did not at first take 
in the intense single-mindedness of the woman 
who could thus throw herself out of herself, and 
indignantly argue the cause of another, even 
though it trenched upon ground so delicate that 
most feminine instincts would have let it alone. 
He looked at her; and then his just nature di- 
vining the utter innocence and indifference out 
of which she spoke, he said nothing—only sighed. 

“*You are a very woman, Hannah—I 
know that—and Grace ought to be exceedingly 
obliged to you. But you can not help her—not 
in the least.” 

“*And can not you? Could you not, at least, 
prevent the man’s marrying another woman—as 
he means to do in your very church next Sunday?” 

“‘Does he? The brute!” cried Mr. Rivers, 
passionately. Then, relapsing into his former 
coldness—‘“‘I fear nothing can be done. The 
former marriage being invalid, he can contract 
another at any time—legally, I mean ; the moral 
question is a different thing.” 

“*So it seems,” said Hannah, bitterly; for she 
was vexed at his manner—it seemed so hard, so 
unlike his usual warm, generous way of judging 
matters. ‘‘ But,” she argued, resolved to leave 
not a stone unturned for her poor servant's sake, 
“Sif the marriage with Grace was unlawful, why 
can not he be prosecuted for that, as for bigamy 
or similar offenses? Either it was a crime, or it 
wasnot. Ifit was, punish it by the law; ifnot—” 

“You reason like a woman,” interrupted Mr. 
Rivers, angrily. ‘* When I, a man, have already 
argued the question with myself in every possible 
way—” He stopped abruptly. ‘‘I mean that you 
women will only see two sides of a subject—the- 
right and the wrong.” 

“* Yes, thank Heaven!” 

‘“ Whereas there are many sides, and a man 
requires to see them all. But we are slipping 
into ethical discussion, which you and I are rather 
prone to, Aunt Hannah. Suppose, instead, we 
go and look at our roses ?” 

Go and look at roses when a fellow-creature 
was hanging on every breath of theirs for hope 
or despair! Hannah had never thought her 
brother-in-law so hard-hearted. 

«I can’t go,” she said. ‘* I must first speak 
to poor Grace, What shall I say to her?” 

“* Whatever you like. But I think the less you 
say the better. And perhaps, if you could gently 
hint it, the sooner she leaves us the better. Of 
course she will have to leave.” 

‘* Leave !” repeated Hannah, much startled by 
the new phase which this most uolncky affair 
was assuming. ‘Why ‘of course?’ never 
thought of her leaving.” 

“Do you not see? But no, you can not—you 
see nothing at all!” muttered Bernard Rivers to 
himeelf. ‘Do you not perceive,” continued he, 
earnestly, ‘‘that we live in a house on a hill, 
morally as well as physically? That a clergy- 
man must keep himself out of the slightest shadow 
of evil comment? I especially, both as rector of 
Easterham and as Sir Austin’s son, must expect 
to have my acts and motives sharply criticised, 
and perhaps many a motive ascribed to me which 
does not exist. No; I have been thinking the 
matter over all the morning, and I see no alterna- 
tive. Grace onght to go. I believe Lady Rivers 
and all at the Moat House would say the same.” 

Hannah drew back. She had never resisted her 
brother-in-law before—not even in cases where 
she had thonght him a little wrong: though this 
happened seldom. She had found out that, like 
most men who are neither selfish nor egotistical, 
he was remarkably just. Now she felt him to be 
unjust. To send away Rosie’s fond and faithful 
nurse would be to the child herself a very harm- 
ful thing—to Grace, in her circumstances, a bit- 
ter unkindness, not to say an actual wrong; and 
Miss Thelluson was not the woman to stand 
tamely by and see a wrong done to any human 
being if she could help it. 
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Still it was needful to be very guarded, and she 
might even have been less courageous had not 
the allusion to the Moat House and its opinions 
—always more or less shallow and worldly— 
stirred up in her something of that righteous in- 
dignation which blazed up, quite unexpectedly 
sometimes, in Aunt Hannah's quiet bosom. 

‘*Excuse me,” she said, more formally than 
she was used to speak, in the free and pleas- 
ant, even affectionate, relations that now snb- 
sisted between Mr. Rivors and herself. ‘‘ Lady 
Rivers is mistress of the Moat House, but not 
of the House on the Hill. When you did me 
the honor to give me that position, you distinct- 
ly said I should manage it as I chose. I claim 
my right. For Rosie's sake, I must beg of you 
not to send away her nurse.” 

“Good Heavens! you will not see! How can 
I, placed as I am, keep in my house a woman 
who is disgraced for life?” 

“Not disgraced ; only unfortunate. She isa 
very good girl indeed. She protests solemnly 
she had not an idea that in marrying James Dix- 
on she was doing wrong.” 

‘** How you women do hold to your point!” 
said Mr. Rivers, in great irritation, almost agi- 
tation. ‘* But she has done wrong. She has 
broken the law. In the eye of the law she is 
neither more nor less than a poor seduced girl, 
mother of a bastard child.” 

Now Hannah Thelluson was an exceedingly 
“proper” person. That is, though not ignorant 
of the wickedness of the world—the things ‘* done 
in secret,” as St. Paul terms them—she agreed 
with St. Paul that it was a shame to speak of 
them, unless unavoidable, and for some good end. 
If duty-required, she would have waded through 
any quantity of filth; but she did not like it; 
she preferred keeping in clean paths if possible. 
Oftentimes she had been startled, not to say 
shocked, by the light way in which some fast 
young ladies who came about the Moat House, 
and even the Misses Rivers themselves, talked of 
things which she and the girls of her generation 
scarcely knew existed, and certainly would never 
have spoken about, except to their own mothers. 
And among the qualities in Mr. Rivers which 
first drew her toward him was one which women 
soon instinctively find out in men—as men, they 
say, in women—that rare delicacy of thought 
and action which no outward decorum can ever 
imitete, because it springs from an innate chas- 
tity of soul. Thus, when in his excitement, Mr. 
Rivers used such exceedingly plain, ugly words, 
Mies Thelluson looked at him in intense aston- 
ishment, and blushed all over her face. 

Some people called Hannah a plain woman— 
that is, she was tall and thin and colorless, not 
unlike the white lily she had been compared to; 
but when she blushed, it was like the white lily 
with a rosy sunset glow upon it. For the mo- 
ment she looked absolutely pretty. Something 
in Mr. Rivers’s eyes made her conscious that he 
thought so—or, at least, that he was thinking of 
her, and not of poor Grace or the subject in hand 
at all. 

‘Why do you not oftener wear white—I like 
it so much?” he said, softly touching her gown, 
8 thick muslin, embroidered with black, which 
she thought would be a sort of medieval compro- 
tise. She was so fond of white that it was half 
regretfully she had decided she was too old to 
wear it. But among her new dresses she could 
not resist this one. It pleased her to have it no- 
ticed, or would have done, had not her mind 
been full of other things. 

“I was going to the picnic in Langmead Wood, 
you know; but never mind that just now. Be- 
fore I start I shall have to tell poor Grace her 
doom. A heavy blow it will be. Do not ask me 
to make it worse by telling her she must leave 
us.” 

Bernard was silent. 

“*T can not bear to resist your will,” pleaded 
she. ‘When I first came here I made up my 
mind to obey you—that is, in all domestic things 
—even as she would have done. But even she 
would have resisted you in this. Were she liv- 
ing now, I am sure she would say exactly as I 
do—dear, tender-hearted Rosa!” 

‘“Why do you name her?” said Mr. Rivers, 
in a low tone. _‘‘ Are you not afraid ?” 

‘Afraid! Why should I be? Of all women 
I ever knew, my sister had the truest heart, the 
quickest sense of justice. If she thought a thing 
was right, she would say it—ay, and do it, too— 
in face of the whole world. So would I.” 

‘* Would you? Are you one of those women 
who have courage to defy the world ?” 

“T think I am, if I were tried; but I never 
have been tried. I hope I never may be; and I 
hope, too, that you will save me from doing any 
more in the defiant line,” added she, smiling, 
‘*by retracting what you said, and letting Grace 
stay.” 

v But how can she stay? How can you keep 
her miserable story a secret ?”” 

“*T should not keep it a secret at all. I would 
tell every body the whole truth, explaining that 
we drew the line between guilt and innocence; 
that you refused to marry James Dixon to this 
new wife of his, but that the poor creature whom 
he had made believe she was his wife should 
stay under the shelter of your roof as long as she 
liked. That, I am sure, would be the just and 
right way to act. Shall it be 80?” 

**You are a courageous woman, Hannah. 
Bat,” added he, with a sad kind of smile, ‘‘it is 
like the courage of little boys venturing on our 
frozen pond there: they do not know how deep 
itis. No, no; I can not thus run counter to my 
own people and to all the world. In truth, I 
dare not.” 

**Dare not!” Hannah blazed up, in that sud- 
den way of hers whenever she saw a wrong done 
—doubly so when any one she cared for did it. 
She Had lived with Mr. Rivers nearly a year 
now, and, whether she cared for him or mot, she 
had-never seen any thing in him which made her 
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cease to respect him. Until now. ‘‘ Dare not!” 
she repeated, almost doubting if she had heard 
truly. ‘‘ When there is a certain course of con- 
duct open to him, be it right or wrong, I always 
believed that the last reason an honest man gave 
for declining it would be, ‘I dare not!’” 

The moment she had made this bitter speech 
—one of the old sarcastic speeches of her girl- 
hood—Hannah saw it was a mistake; that she 
was taking with Mr. Rivers a liberty which even 
8 flesh-and-blood sister had no right to take, and 
she was certain he felt it so. All the proud Nor- 
man blood rushed up to his forehead. 

“I never knew I was a coward, Miss Thella- 
son. Since you think me one, I will relieve you 
of my company.” 

Opening the French window at once, he passed 
ont of it into the garden, and disappeared. 

Hannah stood, overwhelmed. During all the 
months they had lived under the same roof, and 
in the close intimacy that was inevitable under 
the circumstances, she and her brother-in-law 
had never had any thing approachjng to a quar- 
rel, They had differed widely sometimes, but 
always amicably, and upon abstract rather than 
personal grounds. ‘Those ‘“‘ sharp words,” which 
even the dearest friends say to one another some- 
times, had never passed between them. His ex- 
traordinarily sweet temper—oh, how keenly Han- 
nah now appreciated her sister's fond praise of the 
bleasing it was to have a sweet-tempered husband! 
—his utter absence of worldliness and self-con- 
ceit; and that warm, good heart, which, as the 
cloud of misery slowly passed away from him, 
shone out in every thing he did and said—all 
these things made quarreling with Bernard Riv- 
ers almost impossible. 

‘* What have I done?” thought Hannah, half 
laughing, half crying. ‘‘He must think me a 
perfect virago. I will apologize the minute he 
comes back.” 

But he did not come back: not though she 
waited an hour in the breakfast-room, putting 
off her household duties, and even that other, as 
painful as it was inevitable—speaking to poor 
Grace. But he never came. Then, going into 
the hall, she saw that his hat and coat had van- 
ished. She knew his appointments of the morn- 
ing, and was sure now that he was gone, and 
would be away the whole day. 

Then Hannah became more than perplexed— 
thoroughly unhappy. Even Grace's forlorn face, 
when she told her—she had not the heart to tell 
more—that Mr. Rivers could promise nothing, 
but that she hoped he would prevent the mar- 
riage, if possible, failed to affect her much; and 
Rosie's little arms round her neck, and the fond 
murmar of ‘‘ Tannie, Tannie,” did not give near- 
Jy the comfort that they were wont to do. 

“«Tannie has been naughty,” said she, feeling a 
strange relief in confessing her sins to the uncon- 
scious child, ‘‘Tannie has vexed papa. When 
Rosie grows up she must never vex papa. She 
pare to be a comfort to him: he has no one 

Poor Hannah! She had done wrong, and she 
knew it. When this was the case, nothing and 
nobody could soothe Hannah Thelluson. 

With a heavy heart she got ready for the pic- 
nic—a family affair between this house and the 
Moat House, which was still full of visitors. The 
girls were to fetch first their brother from the 
echool-honse, and then herself; but when the 
carriage came round Mr. Rivers was not in it. 

‘Bernard is thoroughly sulky to-day,” said 
the eldest sister. ‘‘He doesn’t seem to know 
his own mind at all, whether he will go or won’t; 
but perhaps he may turn up by-and-by. Don’t 
let us bother about him. Such a splendid day 
it is for a picnic, and Langmead Wood at its love- 
liest time! Do let us enjoy ourselves.” 

‘They did enjoy themselves, and certainly, Han- 
nah thought, were not much ‘‘ bothered” by their 
brother's sulkiness, or afflicted by his absence. 
The fraternal bond is so free and easy that, ex- 
cept in cases of very special affection, brothers 
and sisters can speedily console themselves with 
somebody else. 

But with herself it was not so. She thought 
the girls rather heartless in missing Bernard so 
little. She missed him a good deal, and set 
down her regrets as conscience-stings. They 
hindered half her enjoyment cf the lovely wood, 
just putting on its green clothing, full of prim- 
roses and hyacinths, and nest- building birds 
pouring out on all sides a rapture of spring-time 
song. She scarcely heard it, or hearing it only 
gave her pain. 

“7 was unkind to him,” she thought; ‘un- 
kind to a man whose wife is dead, who goes lone- 
ly through the world, and needs every allowance 
that can be made for him, every comfort that can 
be given him. He, too, who is always so consid- 
erate and kind to me! How ungrateful I have 
been!" 

So absorbed was she in her contrition that she 
did not notice for ever so long what otherwise 
would have interested her much—a very patent 
love-affair now going on between Adeline Rivers 
and this same Mr. Melville, the young squire 
whom Grace had mentioned. To bring him ‘‘to 
the point,” as one of the girls confidentially told 
her, this picnic had been planned, hoping that 
the tender influence of the woody glades of 
Langmead would open his heart, and turn it 
from nebulous courtship to substantial marriage 
—a marriage evidently highly acceptable to the 
whole family. Which Hannah thought rather 
odd, considering what she knew of the family 
opinions, and that it was but the mere chance of - 
& marriage happening before instead of after the 
year 1835 which saved Herbert Melville from be- 
ing in the same position as poor Grace’s son—a 
** base-born” child. 

Late in the afternoon Bernard appeared. 
They were all sitting in a circle round the rem- 
nants of the dinner. He shook hands with every 
body, ending with Miss Thelluson. Words were 
impossible there; but Hannah tried to make her | 





eyes say, ‘‘ Are we friends? I am so sorry.” 
‘The apology fell hopeless: he was looking in 
another direction ; and she shrank back into her- 
self, feeling more unhappy, in a foolish, cause- 
less, childish sort of way, than she remembered 
to have done for at least ten years. 

If 


“To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


to be wroth with ourselves for having wronged 
one we love is pretty nearly as bad; except that 
in such 4 case we are able to punish ourselves 
unlimitedly, as Hannah did, with the most laud- 
able pertinacity, for a full hour. She listened 
with patience to endless discussions, téte-a-téte, 
among Lady Rivers and her girls, upon the 
chances and prospects of the young couple for 
whose benefit the picnic was made—who, poor 
things, knew well what they were brought there 
for, and what was expected of them before re- 
turning home. At any other time she would 
have pitied or smiled at this pair of lovers, who 
finally slipped aside among the trees, out of 
sight, though not out of comment, of their af- 
fectionate families; and she might have felt 
half amused, half indignant, at the cool, public 
way in which the whole matter was discussed. 
But now her heart was too sore and sad; she 
just listened politely to every body that wanted 
a listener, and meantime heard painfully every 
word her brother-in-law said, and saw every 
movement he made—not one, however, in her 
direction. She made a martyr of herself, did 
every thing she did not care to do, and omitted 
the only thing she longed to do—to go up straight 
to Mr. Rivers and say, ‘‘Are you angry with 
me still? Do you never mean to forgive me?” 

Apparently not, for he kept sedulously out of 
her way, and yet near her, though not a word 
between them was possible. This behavior at 
last tantalized her so much that she fairly ran 
away: stole quietly ont of the circle, and hid 
herself in a nut-wood dell, filling her hands with 
blue hyacinths. 

‘Hannah, what are you doing?” 

“* Gathering a nosegay to take home to Rosie.” 

A brief question and answer. Yet they seemed 
to clear away the cloud. Mr. Rivers stood watch- 
ing a little while, and then began helping her to 
gather the flowers. 

“+ How continually you think of Rosie’s pleas- 
ure, But you do of every body's. What a warm, 
good heart you have!” 

“‘Have I? I doubt it,” answered Hannah, 
with a faltering voice; for she was touched by 
his gentleness, by that wonderfully sweet nature 
he had—so rare in a man, yet not unmanly, if 
men could only believe this! Hannah had long 
ceased to wonder why her brother-in-law was so 
universally beloved. 

“T think you and I rather quarreled this 
morning, Aunt Hannah? We never did so be- 
fore, did we?” 

No.” 

“Then don’t let us do it again. 
hand.” 

Hannah took it joyfully, tried to speak, and 
signally failed. 

“You don't mean to say you are crying?” 

“T am afraid I am. It is very silly, but I 
can't help it... I never was used to quarreling, 
and I have been quite unhappy all day. You 
see”—and she raised her face with the innocent 
childlike expression it sometimes wore, more 
childlike, he once told her, than any creature 
he ever saw over ten years old—"‘ you see, I had 
behaved so ill to you—you that are unfailingly 
kind to me.” 

“Not kind—say grateful. Oh, Hannah!” he 
said, with great earnestness, ‘‘I owe you more, 
much more, than J can ever repay. I was sink- 
ing into a perfect slough of despond, becoming a 
miserable, useless wretch, 8 torment to myself 
and every body about me, when it came into my 
head to send for you. You roused me; you made 
me feel that my life was not ended; that I had 
still work to do, and strength to do it with. 
Hannah, if any human being ever saved another, 
you saved me.” 

Hannah was much moved. Still more so 
when, drooping his head, and playing abel? 
with a mass of dead leaves, from under whic! 
blue violets were springing, he added, 

“YT sometimes think she must have sent you 
to me—do you?” 

“T think thus much—that she would rejoice 
if I, or any one, was able to do you any good. 
Any generous woman.would, after she had gone 
away, and could do you good no more. She 
would wish you to be happy—even if it were 
with another woman—another wife.” 

Hannah said this carefully, deliberately; she 
had long waited for a chance of saying it, that he 
might know exactly what was her feelmg about 
second marriages, did he contemplate any thing 
of the sort. He evidently caught her meaning, 
and was pained by it. 

“Thank you. Rosa said much the same 
thing to me just before she died. But I have no 
intention of marrying again. Atleast not now.” 

Hannah could not tell why, but she felt re- 
lieved—even glad. The incubus of several weeks 
was taken off at once, as well as that other bur- 
den, which she had no idea would have weighed 
her down so much—the feeling of being at vari- 
ance with her brother-in-law. 

He sat down beside her on a felled log, and 
they began talking of all sorts of things—the 
beauty of the wood, the wonderfully delicious 
spring day; and how Rosie would have enjoyed 
it; how she would enjoy it by-and-by, when she 
was old enough to be brought to picnics at Lang- 
mead, All trivial subjects, lightly and gayly 
discussed; but they were straws to show how 
the wind blew, and Hannah was sure now that 
the wind blew fair again—that Mr. Rivers had 
forgiven and forgotten every thing. 

Not every thing ; for he asked suddenly if she 


Here is my 


had told Grace the bitter truth, and how she 
bore it. 3 

“*Patiently, of course; but she is nearly bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

‘Poor soul! And you think, Hannah, that 
if she—Rosa—had been here, she would have 
let Grace stay ?” 

“‘T am sure she would. She was so just, so 
pure, so large in all her judgments; she would 
have seen at once that Grace meant no harm— 
that no real. guilt could attach to her, only mis- 
fortune ; and, therefore, it was neither necessary 
nor right to send her away.” 

“Very well. I came to tell you that she 
shall not be sentaway. I have reconsidered the 
question, and am prepared to risk all the conse- 
quences of keeping her—for my little girl's sake 
and yours.” 

Hannah barst into broken thanks, and then 
fairly began to cry again: She could not tell 
what was the matter with her. Her joy was as 
silly and weuk-minded as her sorrow. She was 
so ashamed of herself as to be almost relieved 
when Mr. Rivers, laughing at her in a kindly, 
pleasant way, rose up and rejoined his sisters, 

The rest of the day she had scarcely ten words 
with him, yet she felt as happy as possible, 
Peace was restored between him and herself, and 
Grace's misery was lightened a little, though, 
alas! not much. Perhaps, since even her mas- 
ter said she had done no intentional wrong, the 
poor girl would get used to her lot in time. It 
could not be a very dreary lot—to tako care of 
‘Rosie. And Aunt Hannah longed for her little 
darling—wished she had her in her arms, to 
show her the heaps of spring flowers, and the 
rabbits with their funny flashes of white tails, 
appearing and disappearing beneath the tender 
ferns that were shooting up under the dead 
leaves of last year—life out of death, joy out of 
sorrow, as God meant it to be. 

Nay, even the Rivers family and the rest 
seemed to drop a little of their formal worldli- 
ness, and become young men and maidens, re- 
joicing in the spring. Especially the well- 
watched pair of lovers, who had evidently come 
to an understanding, as desired; for when, after 
a lengthy absence, they reappeared, bringing 
two small sticks apiece, as their contributions to 
the fire that was to boil the kettle, their shyness 
and awkwardness were only equaled by their 
expression of blushing content. 

Why should not old maid Hannah be content 
likewise, though she was not in her teens like 
Adeline, end had no lover? But she had a ten- 
der feeling about lovers still; and in this blithe 
and happy spring-time it stirred afresh, and her 
heart was moved in a strange sort of way—half 
pleasant, half sad. 

Besides, this day happened to be an annivers- 
ary. Not that Hannah was among those who 
keep anniversaries; on the contrary, she care- 
fully avoided them ; but she never forgot them. 
Many a time, when nobody knew, she was living 
over again, with an ineffaced and ineffaceable 
vividness, certain days and certain hours burned 
into her memory with the red-hot iron of afflic- 
tion. The wounds had healed over, but the 
scars remained. For years she had never seen 
yellow November fogs without recalling the day 
when Arthur sailed; nor cowslips, but she re- 
membered having a bunch of them in her hand 
when she got the letter telling her of his death, 
just as he was ‘‘getting up May Hill,” as they 
often say of consumptive people. And for years 
—oh, how many years it seemed !—after that 
day spring days had given her a cruel pain; as 
if the world had all come alive again, and Ar- 
thur was dead. 

To-day, even though it was the very annivers- 
ary of his death, she felt differently. There 
came back into her heart that long-forgotten 
sense of spring, which always used to come with 
the primroses and cowslips, when Arthur and 
she played together among them. ‘The world 
had come alive again, and Arthur had come 
alive too, but more as when he was a little boy 
and her play-fellow than her lover. A strange 
kind of fancy entered her mind—a wonder what 
he was like now—boy, or man, or angel; and 
what he was doing in that land, which, try as 
we will, we can not realize, and are not meant 
to realize, in any way that would narrow our 
duties here. Whether he still remained the 
same, or had altered, as she was conscious she 
had altered; grown as she had grown, and suf- 
fered ; no, he could not suffer as she had suffered 
these ten, eleven years. Did he want her? or 
was he happy without her? Would they, when 
they met, meet as betrothed lovers, or as the 
angels in heaven, “who neither marry nor are 
given in marriage ?” 

All those thoughts, and many more, went 
flitting across her mind as Miss Thelluson sat in 
a place she often took—it saved talking, and she 
liked it—beside the old coachman on the Moat 
Honse carriage, as they drove in the soft May 
twilight, through glade and woodland, moor and 
down, to Easterham village. And, when far 
off, she saw the light shining from a window of 
the House on the Hill, her heart leaped to it— 
her heart, not her fancy —for there was her warm, 
happy, human home. There, under that peace- 
ful roof, centred all hor duties, all her delights ; 
there, in the quiet nursery, little Rosie lay sleeping, 
ready to wake up next morning fresh as the flow- 
ers, merry as a young lambkin, developing more 
and more in her opening child-life—the most won- 
derful and lovely sight God ever gives us, and he 
gives it us every day—a growing human soul. 

‘Oh, if Rosa could only see her now—the 
daughter for whom she died | ” sighed Hannah ; 
and then suppressed the sigh as irreligious, un- 
just. ‘No. I think if Rosa came back to us, 
and saw us now—him and her baby, and me— 
she wenld not be unhappy. She would say— 
what I should say myself, if I died—that when 
God takes our dead from us, he means us not to 
grieve forever, only to remember.” 








COUNTING THE COST. 


DEGsIon often turns upon duly counting 
the cost. Where duty, or the good of other 
men, puts in no claim, we can not too deliberate- 
ly estimate the result of any fresh enterprise or 
line of conduct. Once started on a course of 
action, it frequent) happens that we can not, if 
we would, draw back. At first nothing may 
have seemed easier than to have turned here or 
there; but afterward, not so; at whatever cost, 
with whatever result, an inexorable necessity 
may urge us on. So the first counting is the 
ruling point, if only our estimate is true. Are 
our abilities equal to the task—our strength pro- 
portionate to the work? Will our endurance 
hold out to the end, and can we give up the things 
required? Is there reasonable hope that our ar- 
dor will not abate ere the prize be won, or the 
work accomplished? If 80, and the object be 
worthy, then onward, and God speed us. Some- 
thing we must relinquish for the attainment of 
any good end: we are here in the midst of con+ 
trarieties, and the pursuit of one object frequent- 
ly necessitates giving up another. Moreover, the 
stretch and tension of mind consequent upon fol- 
lowing up any great result force us to abandon 
many other things, The measure of the excel- 
lence of things and conditions is the grand point ; 
loyal pursuit and our own powers, aided by God, 
then remain to us. In the ordinary and minor 
concerns of life, wherever we see our special 
power, in that direction we do well to go, if no 
duty hinders. Wherever we find any stronger 
mental power than usual, there shall we be most 
likely to succeed ; and for that it may be well to 
make some sacrifice, 

It will be found that men who have left the 
most indelible mark upon their age have been 
men possessed by one idea, and who steadily fol- 
lowed that, giving up many comforts and pur- 
suits for that master problem. Many such men 
have followed on steadily to the end they had in 
view, amidst much hardship and oppression by 
other and weaker men, with a noble disregard of 
cost to themselves aleng the way, after first enter- 
ing thereon. So we come to see that the question 
of counting the cost should be taken up /jirst ; 
then, if the object be good, cost should no moro 
concern us. So have the brightest men who 
ever shed lustre on time worked on enthusias- 
tically, regardless of self, merging self in the uni- 
versal good. ‘The rest of men see tho privation 
and weariness, the wear and tear of the man, his 
isolation and loss of many social pleasures ; but 
these he disregards in order to attain his end— 
to realize his overmastering idea. To such men 
is our progress in art, science, and commerce 
mainly due: they, as it were, coerce our know!l- 
edge, and push ferward the march of our race 
with wider strides. Possibly the isolation of 
genius, and its lack of immediate appreciation, 
is the severest cost of its effort. Great men, of 
one paramount object and idea, are generally in 
advance of their day, and so lack due regard 
while living. 

It is a mean spirit that has reference always 
to cost and remuneration, and lets the opportu- 
nity for doing good pass on with the suspicion 
that ‘‘it won’t pay.” ‘The best and greatest gifts 
we can confer on one another can have no pay 
in kind, and may cost us much ; but it is a poor 
thing to neglect them, and in many cases we had 
better do our best, and leave the question of cost 
alone. No few men seem to refer nearly all con- 
siderations to thie standard, and consequently 
discard many questions involving kindness and 
advantage to others as not worth their while at 
all, Benevolent enterprises find in them no sup- 
porters, as yielding no adequate return (in their 
estimation) for the cost incurred. This is, of 
course, a very selfish mode of looking at things, 
but it is sadly too common among shrewd trades- 
men. Accustomed in daily transactions to weigh 
pound for pound, and look well for profit on first 
cost, there is with narrow minds a tendency to 
carry this practice beyond the connter into the 
relations of private life, and so to measure things 
by a material standard only. Many good men 
of business seem to fall into this hard, matter-of- 
fact view of things, to their own great loss, as 
well as that of people aroundthem. ‘They grow 
to undervaluing the good essentially existing in 
noble actions, as well as the boon conferred on 
others; and in too many cases looking at chari- 
table deeds only as they redound to the credit 
with the public of those bestowing them. A 
base method this, of counting the cost, and one 
studiously to be shunned. 

As bearing upon the lives of individuals, count- 
ing the cost is needful when entering any special 
line of conduct or any marked enterprise, as show- 
ing our ability or not to pursue it to the end, and 
80 to escape failure and the ridicule of men. 
But as regards repeated daily acts of duty, and 
daily kindness to those about us, we must not let 
cost to ourselves withhold good from others, but 
rather rejoice to see some good thing carried over 
from us to others, and so enjoy their gladness at 
possession. We shall probably find the cost re- 
turned to us in another form. Sometimes dur- 
ing life we shall arrive at points where the cost 
demanded from us is very great, and seems al- 
most too heavy to bear ; if such occasions come in 
the course of Providence, we had better not think 
of cost, but give up as cheerfully as we may what 
is demanded from us, though we see no return but 
loss and long privation. In all probability the 
result will not be so had as appears at the time. 
But if so, no matter: we must give up, and then 
trust. In the future we know not what recom- 
pense may be to us; cost cheerfully borne, hope 
may fairly remain with us. From some high 
vantage-ground in the future we may look back 
upon each small cost borne in the path of right 
and of kindliness to others, and smile at our 
scanty foresight then, and the littleness of the 
sacrifice compared with the full measure and su- 
perabundance of the good things returned to us. 
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ONE WOMAN’S MISSION. 


“ © you are positive that women have a mis- 
sion?” 

‘Yes indeed. And not only women, but men 
too. I am confident that in this great world, 
where there is so much wood to be hewed and wa- 
ter to be drawn, every one, irrespective of sex, 
should put a shoulder to the wheel oflife, and 
give it a push as vigorous as his or her best ca- 
pacity allows. I believe every body is bound to 
do the world some good if he can.” ‘ 

“‘But suppose every body doesn’t feel an in- 
terest in every body else, and doosn’t want to do 
any good ; suppose one cares more for himself— 
except, possibly, one or two persons—than for 
all the world and its haps and mishaps; sup- 
pose that one is indolent by nature, and doesn’t 
want to step into the miry roads of existence, 
and help old Time to roll the world’s burdens up 
hill—what would you do with him then? Surely 
you wouldn’t be hard-hearted enough to mark out 
a path of unselfishness, and compel him to walk 
in it against his will and inclination, would you, 
Miss Rose?” And Mr. Roger Thorpe turned a 
trifle more toward his companion. and drew his 
Panama hat a shade lower over his regular nose, 
but not low enough to lose a single glimpse of 
the sunbeams—a hundred times more shining 
and golden from contact with Rose Anthon’s 
bright hair—or one dilation of the delicate nos- 
trils, answering to every new emotion of her heart. 

“Well, really, Mr. Thorpe, I can hardly say 
what I should do with such a man—always pro- 
viding I could do any thing with him, whi 
doubtful.” She looked perfectly in earnest as she 
said this; and Roger thonght it just possible she 
might mean it; thongh a pretty woman, as Rose 
certainly was, who knew not her own power was, 
in his mind, an anomaly. 

“But,” she continued, “if I knew a woman 
who felt so, I should try by every means in my 
power to show her how much there is for women 
to do that can not well and ought not to be done 
by men, I am sure there is as much need of 
women’s labor in the world as of men’s, though 
not in the same fields.” 

“But surely, Miss Rose, you do not think, 
like many progressionists, that every woman, to 
say nothing of every man, ought to earn her own 
livelihood by daily labor? You don’t believe 
that every woman & mission to do something 
unlike what every other woman has been doing 
from time immemorial ?” 

“* Beware, Mr. Thorpe,” playfally shaking her 
finger athim. ‘‘ Don’t begin a tirade on woman’s 
sphere, because we have enough of that every 

y in the newspapers; and I don’t intend to 
do or say any thing which will shock your most 
delicate senate I do not think all persons 
ought to earn their livelihood. If any have 
means, they ought to leave all salaried places 
for those who have little or nothing. But there 
is so much work to be done that no money can 
pay for—so much that is peculiarly women’s 
work—that I am anxious they should rowe 
themselves to it.” 

“*You—you don’t intend to lecture, or any 
thing of that sort, do you ?” and Roger Thorpe 
impatiently pulled apart little bunches of pine 
needles covering the ground about them. 

Rose Anthon laughed—a round, rich, melodi- 
ous laugh, such as one seldom hears from a wo- 
man’s throat, 

“* No, indeed, Mr. Thorpe. Didn’t I just say I 
would not do any thing to shock you? and that 
would, I know. I don’t feel any call to the plat- 
form, or ‘any thing of that sort,’ as you say. It 
is well for me, however, that I do not regard the 
world as such a farce as Dr. Jeddler did, since 
I have my own battle to fight with it. No: my 
mission is to secure my own oysters and coffee— 
I can’t tolerate bread-and-butter, and won't even 
contemplate the possibility of coming to them as 
a regular diet. I have no doubt there is a va- 
cant niche in the world’s wall for me somewhere, 
and, if I look faithfully for it, I shall find it. You 
know, I suppose (though I can’t say why you 
should, except that every body knows about his 
neighbors the things that least concern him), that 
my poor father left barely enough property to 
provide for my mother?” 

Mr. Thorpe did know that the late Charles 
Anthon, who died several months before, left 
but little money to his wife and daughter; and 
he had come that very September afternoon to 
offer his hand, fortune, and, he believed, his 
heart, to Rose. The pleasant time had passed 
without his uttering the words he had intended ; 
and somehow they seemed to have slipped away 
from him during the last few minutes. Rose 
was very pretty, he knew; she was good, he 
thought; and he believed he loved her; ay, 
would have staked his soul upon it an hour be- 
fore. And now just those little words of hers 
about # woman's mission had turned all the cur- 
rents of his thought; and be felt glad he had not 
asked her to be his wife. Not that she had said 
a word which was unwomanly, or expressed a 
sentiment that could be called ‘‘ pernicious ;” but 
he could not remember the time when he had not 
had a dread of a woman with a mission, and an 
undefinable feeling that such a one would be 
better as a friend than as a partner for life. 

One might have supposed Roger Thorpe had 
his fortune to make in pine cones, so busily did 
he gather them into little mountains before him 
during the silence of the next few minutes. He 
was trying to reason away his feeling; to assure 
himself that Rose was the same Rose she had 
been when he first came; that her words only 
re, resented theories which a breath of masculine 
logic could destroy. His mood was beginning 
to soften when, between the trees, came the quick, 
sharp ring of a bell. He sprang to his feet, and 
Rose got up from the log on which she had been 
sitting, and said, ‘‘ Won't. you stay to tea, Mr. 
Thorpe? My mother will be pleased to have 
you, as well as I.” 
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“'T thank you; not to-night. I have an en- 
gagement, and you know I leave to-morrow 
morning. Be good enough to make.my adieus 
to Mrs. Anthon. And believe, though I don’t 
agree with you about missions, that I wish you 
the greatest success. Good-by, Rose.” 

Roger gave the slender hand he held a de- 
cided pressure in memory of the time when he 
had intended to ask for it, which, to be sure, was 
only an hour before. Rose stood watching him 
till he waved his hand from the top of the hill; 
then turned in the direction of the house. 

And so, because the tea-bell rang too soon, 
these two lost the happiness they never can re- 
call. 
When Roger Thorpe had passed out of Rose 
Anthon’s sight he gradually slackened his pace, 
and began seriously to reflect proven as rare 
an occupation with him as with most men of 
five-and-twenty, whose faces are handsome, and 
whose fortunes are ample. He might be said 
to be having rather than enjoying a retrospective 
vision of the past three months. ‘The first glance 
rested, quite naturally, on himself, and he dis- 
covered a young man well educated, well bred, 
well-looking, and, what was by no means least 
in his estimation, well provided with this world’s 
goods. He had arrived early the preceding June 
at his former home, now empty of all save the 
housekeeper and man-of-all-work. He had in- 
tended to stay only a few days—long enough to 
form a plan for summer traveling; but the hot 
weather came on suddenly, and he had lingered 
till he had ceased to care to go elsewhere. 

His first object in visiting any new place—he 
had not been there for years—was to find if it 
contained any agreeable people, and who they 
were. He was very fond of society, without be- 
ing gregarious; but had few friends among his 
own sex. He was too indolent in body to like 
very energetic men, and too active in mind to 
sympathize with those who were mentally inert ; 
so he usually sought his companions among 
bright and clever women, who, in all respects, 
suited him better. His acquaintance with Rose 
Anthon had begun almost immediately after his 
appearance in the neighborhood, and had flour- 
ished, for two very obvious reasons. First, her 
house stood on the road to the little town, in and 
about which clustered all the society of the re- 
gion, and was, consequently, directly in his way 
whenever he went out in search of somebody to 
entertain him. Second, Rose, being in mourn- 
ing, was almost always to be found at home; 
and nothing bored him more than to call when a 
lady was out. In consequence of these fortui- 
tous circumstances it had been observed by the 
gossips that Miss Anthon had been the recipient 
of many calls during the first month of ° Mr. 
Thorpe’s stay, the object of more decided atten- 
tions during the second month, and during the 
third it was remarked by these wiseacres, with 
many sagacious nods and winks, that they guess- 
ed the Thorpe place would have a mistress next 
year. 

Roger Thorpe had no particular prejudice in 
favor of or against matrimony, concluded it was 
the natural law, supposed when the right time 
came he should be married any how, and there 
dismiased the subject. But during the last few 
days he had come to the conclusion—through 
what mental processes he could not well define— 
that not only the right time, but the right wo- 
man had arrived, and that the fortunate Mrs, 
Thorpe to be was Rose Anthon. 

All this passed again and again through his 
mind as he walked leisurely on, and occupied 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of every thing else 
(the engagement he had pleaded to Rose was a 
polite fiction), while he sat at his lonely table in 
his own solitary dining-room. He certainly had 
been very much in love with Rose; of that he 
was entirely sure; he was not so sure he had 
ceased to be. And yet he could not—no, he 
certainly could not; he was quite certain as to 
that, at any rate—marry a woman with a mission. 
He wondered how deeply those unpleasant no- 
tions were fixed in Rose's active brain; if the 
words were the idle utterance of a half-jesting 
argument, or if below them lay an earnest, seri- 
ous conviction of their truth. He would have 
given all he was worth to know, and yet he was 
afraid to ask. As he thought how lovely Rose 
had looked in the light of the setting sun, with 
her nimbus of wonderful golden hair, and her 
pansy-like eyes, he grew vexed with her for dis- 
arranging his domestic plans so suddenly, and in 
his discomfiture almost forgot to light the inev- 
itable post-prandial cigar of bachelorhood. 

In all his reflections the thought never enter- 
ed Roger's mind that many a woman could find 
her mission as plainly defined, and be as con- 
tented and happy in performing it, within the 
four walls of her own home as in a larger field 
of action. He didn’t realize that there are wo- 
men whose mission is just as evidently presiding 
over households, and managing domestic affairs, 
as there are those designed by nature to be au- 
thors, artists, and musicians, The word “ mis- 
sfon” from a woman’s lips had a horrible, indefin- 
ite significance to him; and before it he had fled 
as he would have done before an army of Ama- 
zons. 

The golden chance of his life had come; he 
had seen the tree which bore for him the fairest 
fruit in all the world, and he had blindly refused 
to pluck it, because its shape had been other than 
he had fancied. Something of this he felt as he 
determined to go to sleep to rid himself of his 
thoughts, and something like it next morning, 
when the cars whirled him away toward the city. 

If Rose had been a young woman of much 
novel-reading and of weak digestion, she would 
probably have declined food, and lain awake of 
nights over this abrupt ending of the little ro- 
mance she had unconsciously woven in the deli- 
cious days of the summer passed. But she was 
a healthy, sensible, fresh-hearted girl, and trouble 
apparently rested lightly on her round young 


shoulders. She manipulated the duster with her 
usual dexterity, her appetite was excellent, and 
her mother's anxious heart was satisfied there 
were no painful reminiscences. in her daughter's 
mind of the weeks that were gone. And, con- 
sidering that Rose was brave and cheerful in her 
daily life, it may be pardoned her that, often lin- 
gering late over her nightly hair-brushing in her 
own little chamber, she dreamed of what had 
been, rather than what would be, and acknowl- 
edged within herself that the past held for her 
what the fature could never give. 

With all the courage of worldly inexperience 
Rose set about looking for the niche which she 
fondly believed was awaiting her somewhere, 
and, like many others in a similar position, was 
disappointed over and over again. Her most 
cherished visions were rudely dissipated, her 
most elaborate plans abruptly dispelled. At last, 
after weary though patient search, she accepted, 
from sheer necessity, the position of music-teach- 
er in a boarding-school in the little town near 
which she lived. 

If Rose’s life was dreary and unsatisfactory, 
no less so was Roger’s. On his return to the 
city he did what many another man has done be- 
fore, deliberately made a business of trying to fall 
in love with some other woman. The thought 
of Rose haunted him, and he labored to rid him- 
self of it by devoting himself to her sex gener- 
alty. With a degree of exergy quite new to him 
he pursued his sentimental purpose. Several 
times he fancied the old love was conquered by 
a new, but a remembered word or look of Rose 
put the notion to flight. He met cleverer women 
than she, and handsomer, and wiser; for, after all, 
she was but an undisciplined girl ; but the charm, 
the inexplicable something which had first canght 
his fancy, and then won his heart, he could find 
in no other. Thus fixing the remembrance of 
her more surely in his mind by his endeavors to 
forget her, he passed the winter; and the sum- 
mer, with all its sweetness and beauty, found the 
battle of head and heart still raging. Not one 
word of Rose had reached him in all the months 
since he had seen her, Whether she had found 
her mission, and was performing it, or whether 
she was still searching for it, he had no idéa, 
though he occupied much time in conjecturing. 

One evening he picked up a weekly paper, and, 
for want of something better to do, began to read 
astory. It was only a little commonplace love- 
story, but it impressed him very much. It was 
in merit hardly an average story. The plot was 
almost flimsy, the action nothing ; but something 
in it reminded himof his last interview with Rose. 
In the characters he unwittingly saw himself and 
her, and through it all ran a vein of sadness that 
touched him deeply. A dozen times during the 
evening he th t of it, and before he retired he 
read it again. It mingled with his dreams, and 
in the morning, after putting the paper carefully 
in his pocket, he walked deliberately to the sta- 
tion, and was soon on his way to his old home. 
It was against his better judgment, but the tempt- 
ation was strong. He wanted to go—which was 
the best possible excuse—and he went. 

It was not a particularly plain or smooth path 
that led through the woods where he and Rose 
parted the year before, but Roger found no diffi- 
culty in tracing it the afternoon after his arrival. 
He fancied he should like to be among the old 
trees again before he saw Rose ; indeed, now that 
he had come, he was not at all sare he would go 
to see her at all. His coming was an act of im- 
pulse ; why or for what he came he could not de- 
termine. He strode along, pushing the branches 
right and left, till he reached the spot where he 
and she had spent the last afternoon together. 
‘There sat Rose on the old dead tree-trunk where 
she had sat before ; but so absorbed she did not 
notice his approach. He watched her several 
minutes before she suddenly glanced up and saw 
him. 

“You herei” she exclaimed, springing up, 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Yes, I'm here again,”. Roger answered, 
throwing himself down on the pine-needle car- 
pet, and motioning to her to reseat herself. 

“Are you going to stay all summer?” asked 
Rose, after an uncomfortable pause, in which 
she grew red and white by turns, and aevoutly 
wished the heavens would fall, or some other 
phenomenon of nature would occur to break the 
silence. 

“I don't know,” said Roger; ‘‘it depends 
upon circumstances ;” and circumstances in Mr. 
Roger's mind willfully took the form of a fair- 
haired maiden with pansy-like eyes. 

The young gentleman knew very well he was 
touching on dangerous ground, as he lay there 
at Rose's feet, and watched the play of sunlight 
and shadow over her face and figure. The res- 
olutions to which he had tenaciously clung for a 
whole year were slipping away, and his contra- 
dictory nature scarcely made an effort to retain 
a lingering grasp upon them. Listening to the 
sounding stillness; breathing the delicious air, 
freighted with the pungent, balsamic odors of the 
pines; half seeing the sparkling river, winding 
along beyond the trees; contented with Rose’s 
mere presence—he was saturated with the senti- 
ment of the time and place, and lazily wished 
there might be no end. 

A fly lighted on his face, and Rose made an 
instinctive motion to brush it off; but before she 
could withdraw her hand Roger's had closed over 
it, and held it prisoner. 

“Rose,” asked Roger, after a while, ‘‘ have 
you found your mission yet?” 

“*No, not yet,” answered Rose, with a half- 
vexed laugh. ‘I find that missions are not al- 
ways so Clearly defined as one could wish; and 
the opportunities in the world are so limited for 
women. I believe in my theories just as fully ; 
but I have almost come to the conclusion that 
my mission must be housekeeping, as I don’t 
succeed very well in any thing else.” 

“J think so too,” cried Roger, springing to 
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his feet, and drawing Rose up with him. ‘‘ And 
I believe your mission is to keep my house. 
Rose, Rose, my darling, do you love me? Will 
you be my housekeeper?” 

And Rose answered by gliding into the out- 
stretched arms. 

By-and-by Roger told her all about his love 
when he had seen her last; that her words about 
a mission had alarmed him; that he had gone 
away, and tried to forget her; had tried, indeed, 
to love somebody else; and that the reading of 
8 foolish little love-story had filled him with irre- 
sistible longing to see her. 

“* And here's the story,” added Roger, taking 
the precious paper out of his pocket, and begin- 
ning to read it aloud. Rose glanced at the pa- 

ir, and flushed to her hair. When he finished 
it Roger turned to her, saying, ‘‘ You see there 
isn’t much in it; but it reminded me so much 
of you, dear, and myself too, and these old 
woods we used to visit so often together, that I 
couldn’t help coming. Why, by the color of 
your cheeks, darling, I should fancy you had 
written the story yourself!” and Roger turned 
the blushing face toward him. 

“TI did write it,” whispered Rose, hiding her 
face on his shoulder. 

“You wrote it! Have you been turning blue- 
stocking in my absence, then, little lady ?” 

“*No, no; that is my first, last, and only at- 
tempt in literature, Roger; and I suppose I must 
unconsciously have put you and myself into the 
characters.” 

“‘Then, my love,” said Roger, folding Rore 
closer in his arms, and looking tenderly down in 
her violet eyes, ‘‘ since it was your spoken words 
that came between us and separated us for a 
year, 80 now it is your written words that have 
brought us together again and united us.” 

“* Forever, Roger?” 

‘*Yea, forever, Rose ; for love, my own heart 
tells me, is immortal.” r 





GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN PARIS 
BEFORE THE WAR. 
CHEZ MONSIEUR GRANDHOMME. 


M GRANDHOMME was holding his levée. 
. The Rae de la Paix was lined with car- 
riages, waiting for the fair occupants who were 
waiting on M. Grandhomme. It was no trifling 
matter to obtain an audience from M. Grand- 
homme. To be admitted into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the man who, from his atelier, ruled 
the fashion of Europe and America—it was a 
distinction coveted by all, but granted only to a 
few. In the choice of those few the despot was 
controlled by no recognized standard of rank or 
wealth. They were, of course, drawn from that 
intangible and exclusive Walhalla known as So- 
ciety; but he showed no distinct deference to 
the relative degrees of rank within that hierarchy. 
Like M. Dalmonferac, M. Grandhomme exacted 
above all that his protégées should be distinguées 
and sympathiques. Acting on this first princi- 
ple, he behaved with startling audacity in the 
distribution of his favors An embassadress 
would be kept “making antichambre,” and al- 
lowed to return again and again, before being 
admitted to the presence-chamber; while the 
autocrat was deliberately devoting the energies 
of his milliner mind to the decoration of some 
new beauty from the provinces, whom Madame 
l’'Ambassadrice would hesitate before inviting to 
her Samedis. A millionaire banker's wife would 
be dismissed with oracular laconism, and handed 
over to one of the subaltern priestesses of the 
Grandhomme temple; while the great man him- 
self attended to the case of one of his favorites— 
a lady of moderate income, comparatively speak- 
ing (all M. Grandhomme’s votaries were supposed 
to be women of fortune), and expended himself 
in the combination of a succés for her next ball. 
Like all human beings possessed of absolute pew- 
or, he was apt to exercise it too often at the bid- 
ding of his own caprice. 

The first person who canght my eye on this 
particular day was my beautiful friend Berthe. 
Indeed, I had begged her to look in there dur- 
ing the afternoon, to keep me in countenance; 
and as the Grandhomme galleries were a sort of 
fashionable lounge, where tout Paris met for 
“combination” and gossip, she made no diffi- 
culty of doing so. 

“It’s very gentille of you to have come,” I 
said, making my way up to her, after answering 
nods of recognition on either side; ‘‘and now 
you must help me to order my costume.” 

‘What is it to be?” 

‘Nothing very showy. I thonght of having 
violet gros grain.” 

“Hum!” muttered Berthe, looking dubiously 
at my hair; ‘‘I doubt the wisdom of that. You 
are rather pale to venture on violet, chérie. But 


here comes Monsieur Grandhomme. We will 
consult him.” 
Consult M. Grandhomme! Why, I had as 


soon dreamed of consulting the Grand Lama. 
Scores of women, whose reckless extravagance 
could have laid legitimate claim to that honor, 
had gone on ruining their husbands, season after 
season, and never been so privileged. But Berthe 
was in her own way as great a power as M. Grand- 
homme. If he was l'homme de la mode, she was 
la femme & la mode; each ruled fashion in a 
separate empire, and treated together on equal 
terms. 

‘What nonsense!” I exclaimed, laughing at 
the bare notion of such an absurdity. ‘* While 
all Paris is waiting here to order unlimited won- 
ders, is it likely he will lose his time with me?” 

““We shall see,” replied Berthe, with a saucy 
air of conscious supremacy over tout Paris there 
assembled. ‘‘Ah! the Princesse de M—— has 
caught him, I see, and she’s sure to keep him 
half an hour. Let us sit down and bide our 
time.” 

We sat down. 


- an idea! 
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“Chere Comptesse, you would be an angel of 
charity to give me a little advice about my fancy 
dress for la Marine,” said a young girl, running 
up to Berthe, and taking her hand with pretty 
beseechingness. ‘‘I’ve come four times, and 
waited the whole afternoon each time, and lost 
my singing-lesson twice, in hopes of getting to 
speak to Monsieur Grandhomme; and he has 
never even looked at me. Do, please, give me 
I have more confidence in you than 
any one, except Monsieur Grandhomme. Mam- 
ma advises me to go en Bergére de Watteau ; but 
T’m afraid I'm too tall for that.” 

Berthe was good-nature personified; she did 
not know what jealousy meant; and she took a 
nice womanly pleasure in helping other women 
to look their best. 

‘* Well—perhaps,” she answered, reflectively ; 
“but I’m not sure. Watteau would suit your 
face to perfection; and as to your height, I don’t 
see why a shepherdess should invariably be small. 
Besides, the short petticoat and the hat, and the 
whole character of the costume, are adapted to 
take from one’s height. On the other hand, there 
are sure to be flocks of Bergtres. My dear child, 
you should have spoken to me of this before— 
quietly, when I could have pondered it over with 
acalm brain, One can not think out a subject 
seriously in a whirl like this. Come to me this 
evening; you will find me alone, and we will 
put our heads together, and combine something 
delicious and new.” 

“Dear madame, how good you are!” and the 
girl kissed her in a rapture of gratitude. ‘‘ Then 


- I will tell mamma we may go now. She is so 


tired waiting here day after day, and always dis- 
appointed.” 

‘Stop !" cried Berthe, calling after her; ‘‘wait 
a little. Madame de M—— is going to release 
Monsieur Grandhomme. See; they are moving 
this way. I shall seize him, and make him de- 
ide for you on the spot.” 

The girl, blushing with delight, did as she was 
told, and in a nervous flutter of excitement stood 
close to Berthe, watching the great man drawing 
nigh. 

"While the Princesse de M—— was closing 
her conference, many minor ones were going on 
all round us. 

“T don’t feel my mind made up about it,” ob- 
served a dashing, handsome, and, as she would 
hereelf have said, gorgeously dressed person, 
whose loud voice and nasal intonation left no 
doubt as to her nationality. ‘‘It’s not the ex- 

nse that stops me. Mr. T. K. gives me ten 
thousand dollars a year for my clothes, and likes 
me to be as well dressed as any lady in the States. 
Besides, I’m going over to London by-and-by ; 
and I want the Britishers to think pretty consid- 
erable pumpkins of me.” 

“*T reckon they’re sure to,” replied the lady 
addressed; ‘‘I’d have it, if I were you; you're 
eafe not to see one like it in London; and I know 
there's nothing takes there in society so much as 
that style of dress; and, as you say, Mr. T. K. 
don’t mind about the expense.” 

“* Mademoiselle!” called out the first speaker ; 
““T want to give an order.” 

“(Madame is English? American? Ah! 
good. Will madame take the trouble to pass to 
the room on the right? She will be attended to 
at once.” 

“* Are there separate establishments for every 
ionality?” I inquired of Berthe, who, being 
a habitué, knew the ways of the house. 

‘*For the Americans, yes. They pay double 
for most things.” 

“What a shame!” 

“Oh dear, no; they like it—at least the set of 
which these are specimens. The nice ones don't 
come here. Oh, see there! Madame de K—— 
is ordering something pretty.” 

In a group near us an elderly lady was con- 
centrating her whole soul on the discourse of a 
premiére demoiselle, who was holding forth in an 
earnest, declamatory manner on some ‘‘ combi- 
nation” which clearly did not approve itself to 
the elderly lady's conscience. 

“*How unfortunate that my daughter-in-law 
can not return in time to select for herself!” she 
observed, with grave anxiety; ‘‘the world has 
changed so much since I went to balls—fifteen 

rg ago—that it is very puzzling ; and I don’t 
ike the responsibility of choosing one out of such 
& multitude.” 

“‘ Let Madame la Marquise be tranquil,” urged 
the Frenchwoman, soothingly. ‘‘ Let her con- 
fide in me. I have studied the complexion, the 
tournure, the physiognomy—in a word, the whole 
style of Madame la Marquise jeune ; and I take 
on myself the responsibility of the choice.” 

“But my daughter-in-law is so difficile. If it 
should not please her? or if some one clse should 
order the same for the same evening? Think 
what a deception! She would never forgive 
me!” 

“‘T entreat Madame la Marquise to put her 
trust in me. Her daughter-in-law left entirely to 
my imagination the toilette she wore on Thars- 
day last at la Guerre; and if Madame la Mar- 
quise reads the Figaro cautiously” (that she 
should not read it at all was a flight ef absurdity 
that never occurred to the Frenchwoman) “she 
will have seen the compte-rendu of that toilette. 
It was the success of the night both in beauty of 
execution and in becomingness.” 

“On Thursday night!” repeated the elderly 
lady, brightening up; ‘‘why, then it must be 
quite fresh, and she can wear it at the Marine. 

low glad I am you mentioned it!” 

“Pardon, madame!” exclaimed the demoi- 
selle, clasping her hands, with an expression half 
shocked, half amused. ‘‘That would, indeed, 
bea misfortane. What! la Marquise de C—— 
appear twice in the same ball dress! In Paris! 
an elegant woman, so much looked up to!” 

“* And why not, if the dress is so becoming ?” 
boldly demanded the mother-in-law, yet with a 
vague, le sense of impropriety. 











The demoiselle shook her head, drew near, 
and lowering her voice to a tone of confidence: 

“‘Seriously, Madame la Marquise, it can not 
be. A woman who respects herself does not do 
such things. In the provinces, or in England,” 
with an exhaustive shrug, ‘‘perhaps; but in 
Paris—impossible!” 

‘Then I wash my hands of it. I can make 
nothing out of it. ‘Ihe world is turned topsy- 
turvy. Women are gone mad. A woman who 
respects herself!” And, tossing up her head, the 
mother-in-law walked off, repeating as she went, 
“<A woman who respects herself! What fools 
they are!” 

Meanwhile M. Grandhomme, who occasional- 
ly, suiting himself to his company, aped the man- 
ners of a courtier, having bowed his princess to 
the head of the stairs, came back to the gallery ; 


where he had no sooner reappeared than every" 


head was turned toward him in eager expecta- 
tion, each impatient for a sign. But the en- 
chanter moved among them with averted eye, 
and an air of patronizing conceit, that bespoke 
the man ‘‘whose chariot was the nucleus of a 
comet, whose train filled the whole streets.” He 
bowed jauntily on either side of him, with a cho- 
rus of supplication ringing in his ears. 

Berthe stood up as the ‘Turkish fez in which 
M. Grandhomme was pleased to cover his noble 
head approached. She was too good a woman 
and a gentlewoman to ‘“‘ Dear Monsieur Grand- 
homme” him, or to stoop to any of the servile 
graces with which others fawned on his Czar- 
ship; she merely aaid, in her gracious, grande- 
dame way, 

“‘Good-day, Monsieur Grandhomme. When 
you are ready, I want you for a moment.” 

“Tam always ready when Madame la Com- 
tesse commands.” 

He bowed down till the tassel of his fez nearly 
swept the ground, threw open a door of the long 
gallery, and motioned her to enter. She beck- 
oned me and her little protégée in first. M. 
Grandhomme followed, and closed the door be- 
hind him. We were in Madame Giandhomme'’s 
boudoir. It was a superlative mark of distinc- 
fion to be admitted into this room. Wonderful 
stories were current concerning the Asiatic splen- 
dor of the furniture, and the beanty of the works 
of art that adorned it. The effect of the whole 
was certainly dazzling. But what struck me 
most was the carpet. It was composed of al- 
ternate squares ‘of Aubusson and Zibeline, the 
design being an inspiration of M. Grandhomme's. 
Before this original chef-d’euvre was sent home 
to its author an exiled queen, who was just then 
furnishing a hétel in the Champs Elysées, saw it 
and envied it; but on hearing by whom it had 
been ordered, and at what a price—twenty thou- 
sand francs—she answered, with a smile, 

“Ah, I thought such a costly folly could only 
be for a reigning sovereign !” 

“*T want you to give an idea to mademoiselle 
for a fancy dress,” began Berthe, laying a hand 
on the young girl’s arm in a motherly way that 
she affected with women younger than herself. 
“* What do you say to a pink Bergtre?” 

“Permit me, mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur Grandhomme drew her toward the 
window, set her standing before him, with the 
light full upon her face, looked at her intently 
for a moment, and shook his head, 
mt No?” said Berthe, inquiringly ; ‘she’s too 

” 

‘* Too tall and too pale. 
by night.” 

He crossed the room, and opened a door into 
one that was brilliantly illuminated with wax- 
light. We all trooped in after him. 

“*Poor child! What a perfidious counsel it 
was to suggest pink to her!” he said, looking 
rather reproachfully at Berthe, ‘‘Let us see 
how you bear deep rose.” 

He stretched out his hand, and, with the ra- 
pidity of magic, a satellite, whose talent—only 
second to that of the great luminary round which 
she revolved—had promoted her to the high post 
of assisting Monsieur Grandhomme in his xs- 
thetic combinations, flew toward us with a cloud 
of tulle ef every shade of rose, pink, and crimson 
in the gamut of carmine. He flung a rose-col- 
ored scarf round the girl's shoulders, held it close 
to her cheek, cast it aside, snatched up a crim- 
son one, applied it in the same way, and threw 
that from him. He called for a blue gamut. 
It was brought, tested, and rejected impatiently. 

“A Ferg. dient subject, I see,” observed 
Monsieur dhomme, drawing his hand across 
his forehead, and looking down intently at his 
boots. Presently, glancing up at her, he said, 
“Did you ever appear as a nainde?” 

“Never, monsieur. I should be afraid of the 

mn.” 


Bat we must see her 


‘* There is green and green ; your pallor would 
suit certain attenuated shades of it. But no— 
this is your first fancy costume ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Then we must run no risks. I shall order 
you white—all white. You shall appear as a 
snow-storm.—Write.” 

He turned to the first satellite. 
her combination-book, and wrote: 

“*Short white satin skirt, tulle pnffs in profu- 
sion; clouds of tulle over the puffs, with flocks 
of swan’s-down falling over them. Swan’s-down 
slippers, with snow-drops half buried in the 
down. Coiffure, hair en tourbillon, with a snow- 
drop here and there. Crystal icicles scattered 
over the dress from head to foot. A cloud of 
white tulle enveloping the whole.” 

‘* What a dream!” burst from the breathless 
girl, as she clasped her hands in ecstasy and 
looked at Berthe. 

“And now, madame?” sail Monsieur Grand- 
homme, turning to me with the peremptory 
manner of a man who knew the value of his 
tume. 

I shall spare my readers the platitude of my 
own costume. It may, however, interest them 


She flew to 


to know that violet was discarded, as too great 
a risk for my complexion and for my hair, which, 
according to M. Grandhomme, had not sufficient 
tone to relieve it, 

“* Au revoir, chérie,” said Berthe, as we part- 
ed at M. Grandhomme’s door. ‘‘I shall be at 
Madame Follibel’s to-morrow between three and 
four. ‘Try and look in, and help me about bon- 
nets.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ORFICIAL letters from Minister Washburne, 
in Paris, recognize the kindness and courtesy 
extended to him by the French authorities during 
the siege. Mr. Washburne appears to have been 
successful in protecting all erican property 
from injury, 80 that when our countrymen re- 
turn to their homes in Paris they will find them 
in as good condition as when they left. This re- 
sult, however, was not Sccouiplished without 
most vigilant guardianship. any attempts 
were made to interfere with American property, 
such as quartering officers and soldiers in vacant 
apartments, sheltering refugees from neighbor- 
ing villages in them, and the like; but uniform- 
W when the attention of the government of the 
ational Defense was called to such matters, 
they were promptly remedied. One American 
only is reported to have lost his lite by the bom- 
bardment. This was a Mr. Swagar, of Louis- 
ville, who was wounded by the bursting of a 
bomb in his room in the Rue Casimer-Langue, 
His foot was so mutilated that amputation was 
found necessary. For some days he bore the 
surgical operation 60 well as to give it hopes 
of recovery; but, although he received every 
care and attention at the American ambulance, 
he finally succumbed. Notwithstanding that 
physictans have cautioned persons not to return 
Paris just yet, many Americans—with their 
proverbial enterprise—have entered the city, de- 
sirous of obtaining an early view of affairs. The 
Grand Hétel, however, is still an ambulance, and 
fall of wounded men, among whom putrid fever 
has been violently raging. The building will 
require a thorough purification before it can be 
opened to the traveling public. 





Buridikt is the name of a new weekly period- 
ical, written in modern Greek, which has recent- 
ly appeared in Constantinople. It is designed to 
promote the intellectual development of wo- 
men, and will contain a series of lives of distin- 
gaishea women. Emilia Leonzias is the lady ed- 
itor of this new periodical ; and, considering the 
place of publication, it may be regarded as a sig- 
nificant index of the times. 





A singular circumstance is mentioned in con- 
nection with the siege of Paris—that during the 
whole period of the siege only, five suicides were 
committed in the city. That is a wonderful im- 
provement over ordinary times. 





“Holmes’s Hole” is hereafter to be known b: 
the more pleasant and euphonious name oj 
“Vineyard Haven.”” 





According to the report of a Moravian mission- 
ary our favorite hymn, ‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” should be modified, or pronounced 
obsolete. Having labored in that country forty 
years, he has returned to England, and reports 
that in all Greenland there is but one station in 
the neighborhood of which there are heathen. 
With this exception, all the Greenlanders now 
profess Christianity. 





There are now seventy-two postmistresses in 
the United States, who receive salaries of one 
thousand dollars and ypward. These offices are 
reported at Washington to be well managed. 





Not long ago a lady missionary, who 18 accus- 
tomed to see much want and misery in the dark 
places of New York city, visited a damp cellar 

asement in Stanton Street. There she found 
the heart-broken wife of a drunkard, who is now 
confined on the Island. Three little children, 
one an infant, depended on her for food and 
clothing. The woman stated that she earned 
$1 68 per week by making overalls at six cents 
a pair, hand-made, which she bas to carry on 
foot from her home down to a place near Fulton 
Street, not being able to pay car fare for herself 
and bundle. Out of this scanty income $4 per 
month is paid for rent. 





A sad and touching incident occurred in Dor- 
chester County, Maryland, a short time ago. A 
little boy hav! ng ventured near some burnin 
brush on a lot of land about being cleared, his 
clothes caught fire, and he fell amidst the flam- 
ing grass. His cries of agony were soon heard, 
but before assistance could reach him his ficsh 
was shockingly burned. The child was found 
on his bands and knees vainly trying to escape 
the devouring element. During the four hours 
that intervened between his rescue and his death 
his sufferings can gearcely be imagined, as he 
was conscious to the end. But his last words 
were: ‘Father, kiss me; I can not move my 
lips. Please give me water. Do not cry, 
mamma.” 





The North German Gazette states that the 
84,900 men, under General Bourbaki, who have 
taken refuge in Switzerland, swell the number 
of French prisoners and of fugitives interned 
in neighboring states to more than a million; 
930, are prisoners of war; nearly 20,900 fled 
into Belgium after the battles of Metz and Se- 
dan, and more than 80,000 have now crossed the 
Swiss frontier. 





It is no easy task to measure the velocity of 
the wind on Mount Washington. The ane- 
mometer is the instrument used, which consists 
of four hemispherical cups attached to horizon- 
tal bars crossing each other at right angles. 
These bars are attached in the centre to a verti- 
cal shaft, which has at its lower extremity an 
endless screw, and the latter gives motion to a 
series of wheels regulating the movement of a 
dial in a little box above. The dial is divided 
into one hundred degrees, cach degree repre- 
senting fifty revolutions of the cups, or one- 
tenth of a mile. A stationary index measures 
the rate up to five miles an hour, and a second 


index marks the additional miles, Sometimes 
the anemometer is made stationary with a self- 
registering apparatus; but this not being possi- 


ble on Mount Washington, the observer goes 
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outside the building, and holds the instrument 
in his hands, where the cups are fully exposed to 
the action of the wind, long enough to give him 
@ sure basis for calculation—perhaps from two 
to ten minutes. When the wind is very high a 
rope is tied around the observer, so that he may 
be drawn back into the building in cese he is 
likely to be blown away. Often it is necessary 
to lie down upon the ground while taking the 
observation; and in any case the exposure to a 
violent wind, for only a few moments, is very 
exhausting. 








Mr. Spurgeon has written a circular in behalt 
o1 the ‘* Working-man’s Lord’s Day Rest Asso- 
ciation,” in favor of petitions to Parliament to 
relleve the twenty thousand letter-carriers from 
labor on Sundays. These carriers walk sixteen 
to twenty miles every day, and need one day’s rest. 

The Dark Blue \s the somewhat fanciful name 
of a new Illustrated monthly magazine which is 
about to be issued in London. Many distin- 
guished writers are numbered among its contrib- 
utors, 

The cathedral of St. Denis was most carefull 
protected by sand bens during the bombard- 
ment, and has sustained but little injury. Only 
four shells penctrated to the interior of the 
building. 





Who would not emigrate to San Domingo, 
and luxuriate upon the fruits of the land? Some 
of the late accounts are so enthusiastic as to lead 
to the expectation that the tide will turn that 
way immediately. A visitor who accompanied 
the recent commission gives the followin, 
petizing and enchanting description: ‘Of fruit 
we have sweet oranges, sour oranges, bananas 
(ten Kinds), plantains, many apples, custard a 
ples (delicious), tamarinds (swect and sour), 
Tore apples, sugar-cane (four kinds), mangoes, 
(delightful fruit), figs, grapes of green and pur- 
ple varieties, lemons (sweet and sour), cocoa- 
nuts, limes (sweet and sour), plums (two kinds), 
nisperas fuma (a pickle pear), moya, and sev- 
eral other vanishes... O1 Michels - we bare 
palm cabbages, egg-plant, cucambers (‘srge an: 
small), string-beans, green pease, beans (twenty 
varieties), squash, cimlyns, yams (a dozen differ- 
ent kinds), sweet-potatoes, Irish potatoes, rad- 
ishes, turnips, lettuce, corn (two or three kinds), 


beets, green ginger, tomatoes, en pepper 
(very St), sweet peppers, rice.? ides these, 
coffee, chocolate, sugar, tobacco, grow almost 


wild; flowers ww in great abundance, and the 
botanists necompanyine the commission witl'be 
enabled to collect a very large amount of valu- 
able specimens. The castor-bean, from which 
castor-oil is made, is found in great abundance. 
Besides these, the indigo plant, the palm for 
making hats and fans, the lana, or natural wool 
for mattresses and pillows, white manilla and 
mayagua for rope, are met with all over the isl- 
and. The entire island is one vast garden, capa- 
ple of producing any thing that can growin aby 
portion of the world.” - 





Lord Lorne is to wear at his wedding the full 
Highland costume. So states an Inverness 
newspaper. Every piece of jewelry will have 
engraved upon it the arms of the house of Ar- 
Byte. 





The son of the Emperor of Russia on his mar- 
riage with the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, 
sister of the Princess of Wales, presented to the 
royal and imperial bride a parure of diamonds, 
which, if his commands were observed by the 
manufacturers, ‘was composed entirely of brill- 
iants, not one of which had ever been worn b: 
any human being. It was said at the time that 
great difficulty was experienced in procuring a 
sufficient number of uncut stones of the finest 
water to complete the order. An English jour- 
nal suggesta that the discovery of diamonds at 
the Cape of Good Hope would render it easy for 
a similar delicate compliment to be paid to the 
Princess Louise on the occasion of her approach- 
ing marriage. 2 

Robert Browning's latest poem, “Hervé Riel,” 
is republished in Harper's Weekly for March 18, 
from advance sheets of the London Magazine, for 
which it was written. For this spirited ballad, 
which commemorates the heroism of a Breton 
sailor, Mr. Browning reccived $500, which he 
presénted to the London fund for the relief of 
the distress in Paris. 


A bill has passed both Houses of Congress 
providing for a grand centennial celebration of 
the Declaration of American Independence in 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 18 








A movement has been made in England for 
supplying seed corn and other seeds to the ruin- 
ed rene peasants, to enable them to sow their 
lands, and prevent famine following in the wake 
of war. 





Professor siz is preparing an illustrated 
work on the American Salmoni To enable 
him to make this work complete, he requires 
live specimens of every variety of trout, salmon, 
and white-fish found on this continent. 





The Princess Louise has the reputation of dis- 
playing no common ability as an artist. She has 
rontributed to the exhibition for the relicf of 
the French peasantry three pictures painted by 
herself. 





Smoking in the hall or galleries of the House 
of Representatives is prohibited in future. The 
aroma of cigars had oe 8o prevailing that a 
rule was found needful in order wo pro} ect ne 
dignity of Con 8 against those members who 
ferent it no Breach of decorum to fill a legis- 
lative chamber with smoke. 





During the siege of Paris presents of jewelry 
and baubles to ladies were not popular. Any 

entleman desirous of winning the favor of a 
fray would send her butter, beans, potatoes, 
herring, or, better still, sardines. ‘hese were 
appreciated. 


An indefatigable laborer 1s Madame George 
Sand, who, although in her sixt -seventh year, 
has planned a journey through Asia in the sp! ne; 
for the purpose of collectin material for a ne 
‘work, to be called the “ Religions of the East.” 
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ANXIOUS TIMES. 


Nrstie beneath God's wing in sleep, my dove, 
Or let some angel do thy mother’s part; 

Thou couldst not rest with warring fear and love, 
Husband and country, struggling in my heart. 


There's father’s helmct, where my pretty smiled 
To see her own emall face: that image be 

Thy guard, dear head, when battle wages wild! 
Shield him, O God, for her, and home, and me! 


I've frowned down all the tears, and made it bright, 
T’ve bitten back my sobs; I do but pray, 

Since thus I yield to God, my land, their right— 
Thy human heart, dear Christ, recall this day! 


See this dear breast-plate which my head hath pressed, 
It shall not le there, weakly, in ‘‘ good-by”— 
What other home could ever give it rest? 
Keep baby’s father, Father kind on high! 


Half of my heart will battle there wjth him, 
And half of his will rock thy cradle here; 

His eyes my unwept tears shall sometimes dim: 
Dews that must water flowers of prayer, my dear! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


green bower. A little fir-tree, growing in the 
shrubbery, watched her neighbors being carried 
away to the house, and sighed. 

““T should like to be chosen too,” she thought, 
“and planted in the hall, and admired. But 
there is no hope of this; I am too stiff.” 

At last, however, the gardener and the gar- 
dener’s boy came to her and dug her up, with a 
good deal of earth round her roots, planted her 
in a green tub, and carried her also into the 
house, 

“It is too good to be true,” she thought; but 
she did not meet with such a pleasant reception 
from the inmates of the hall as she expected. 

“Dear me!” said the ivy wreath, twining 
round a pillar; ‘‘ how much room you take up! 
I always cling as close as ever I can to avoid in- 
commoding my neighbors.” 

“* Have you no berries?” asked the holly over 
the picture. 

““Why don’t you bang,” said the bunch of 
mistletoe in the centre of the hall, ‘instead of 


expected to be. Her companions in the hall 
were shorter in their manner than before. 

“*Dear me! how smart we are all of a sud- 
den!” said the holly. 

“*T am sorry I can’t stop to pay compliments,” 
said the clock; ‘but the houseliold depends on 
me.” 

‘* The tree last year was even finer,” said the 
picture over the chimney-piece. 

Late in the evening came the supreme moment. 
The tapers were set alight, the Christmas-tree 
blazed forth in all her splendor, and a hundred 
little eyes gazed upon her with wonder and ad- 
miration. 

Now, surely, the fir-tree ought to have been 
satisfied; but no, the jealousy of her compan- 
ions in the hall grieved her; besides, she felt al- 
most overwhelmed with her own magnificence, 
and there was an awful sense of responsibility in 
supporting the weight of that wonderful little 


fairy. . 
When the tapers burned low the lady of the 
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‘* For your very own,” said Effie. 

The little girl dried her tears, and jumped for 
joy; and long afterward, when the paint was 
rubbed off the fairy’s cheeks, and her silver span- 
gles were tarnished, and one of her legs was bro- 
ken, Effie liked to remember the pleasure she 
had given. 

‘The fir-tree was so occupied in watching the 
looks of delight all round her that she hardly no- 
ticed that she was gradually returning to her own 
sombre self, with no ornament but her own dark 
green feathers; but as her tapers burned so low 
that the hot wax scorched her she began to real- 
1ze it. 

‘‘T wonder why I don’t feel sad,” she thought, 
“‘at losing all my beautiful possessions! Qn the 
contrary, I have never felt so light-hearted be- 
fore. How pleased all the dear little children 
look! _ This will be something for me to think of 
when I go back to my shrubbery ; for I suppose 
they won’t care to keep me much longer.” 

Gradually the merry faces disappeared, and 





















































To fight, in glory die, like summer day— 
O men, O men! ye have the better part; 
We sit at home, and think our hopes away, 
And are a hundred times bereaved—in heart. 


Wake, darling! Smile! "Tis father's step. Were this 
My muaic silent, dumb all earth would be, 

And vain a world ablaze with Conquest’s bilss— 
The sunshine of my world gone back to thee. 


If father went, and called me too, my dove, 
These tiny, clinging arms would mother keep. 
God pity her!....I was not crying, love, 
I did but hush the little one to sleep. 





THE LITTLE FIR-TREE. 


'T was Christmas-time, and the old hall at the 
Manor House was decorated with evergreens, 
They were carried in from the garden, and the 
children of the honse made them into beantiful 
wreaths and arches, till the hall looked like a 


ANXIOUS TIMES. 


standing up so straight? It is considered more 
graceful.” 

“*Pray, are you for use or ornament ?” asked 
the old clock. 

‘You had better not come too close,” said the 
fire in the chimney, ‘‘ for fear of accidents.” 

The fir-tree felt disappointed. ‘‘It was bet- 
ter in one’s own house in the shrubbery,” she 
thought. ‘‘ There, at least, one was in nobody's 
way. I am not fitted to shine in society. No 
one will ever admire me.” 

By-and-by, however, she got plenty of atten- 
tion. The ladies of the house came round her, 
pronounced her perfection, and loaded her with 
gifts. The fir-tree hardly recognized herself, 
hung all over with beautiful little toys, and on 
the top of all a little fairy, on one toe, with glit- 
ping wings, and skirts covered with silver span- 

es. 
“This is, indeed, a precious gift!” thought 
the fir-tree. But still she was not as happy as she 


manor produced a bag, from which all the chil- 
dren drew numbers, and then all the pretty things 
off the tree were distributed among them accord- 
ing to what they had drawn. It was all chance 
work; some of them got handsome toys, and 
some little besides sugar-plums. A little girl 
called Effie drew the beautiful fairy, and one very 
little girl was inconsolable because the fairy did 
not fall to her share, She cried, and would not 
be comforted with a negro-faced Jack-in-the-box. 
Effie hugged her treasure close. 

‘You will soon be too big for dolls, dear,” 
said her mother ; ‘‘suppose you give it to the 
poor little girl who is crying so.” 

‘* But it’s my own,” said Effie. 

‘Do as you like, then,” said her mother. 

Effie said nothing; but presently she went 
up to the other little girl, and put the precious 
fairy into her arms. 

“*You may have it,” she said, 

‘* For my own to keep ?” 


the children went home to bed. The fir-tree, so - 
lately the object of attraction to all, was left alone 
in the darkened hall, and forgotten. Her com- 
panions began to patronize her. 

“©You look much better without all thnt 
finery,” said the mistletoe. 

“‘Watch us carefully,” said the ivy, ‘‘and | 
should not wonder if you picked up a few ideas 
of grace.” 

“You really would not make bad fire-wood 
when yon are a little more withered,” said the 
fire, which was burning very low in the grate. 

“*Tt's time to strike twelve ; 7 wish youa very 

-night,” said the clock, politely. 

on Espa felt grateful er the kind words, 
and next day, when she was carried back to her 
shrubbery, and replanted in the old spot, she was 
qnite content to be left to her life of obscurity. 
No one was envious of her, and she had a great 
joy at her heart—the joy of having made others 
happy. 
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Gros Grain Cravat Bow. 


Tuts cravat bow is made of pink gros grain. 
inch wide, as shown by the illustration, Cut three three-cornered pieces of 
the gros grain, ‘The straight edges of the two pieces designed for the under 
ends are each nine inches and a half long, and the third end is an inch and 
three-quarters shorter. Having raveled the straight edges uf all the pieces, 
double cach piece, pleat the double material at the bias edge, and arrange 
the ends on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the ends with a half-rosette of the material. For 
this take a straight strip of gros grain two inches wide, double it lengthwise, 
and arrange the open lengthwise edge in box-pleats, Finish the middle of 
the rosette with a pleated band of the material. 


Netted Guipure Squares, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese two squares may be used for trimming lingerie, or be joined for 
covers, tidies, ete. Work the foundation of the squares 
with medium-sized linen thread over a mesh a tenth 
of an inch wide, then embroider it, as shown by 
the illustration, in point de toile, point d’esprit, 
and point de reprise, and ornament the foun- 
dation with wheels, 


Insertion and Lace Cravat Bow. 

‘Tuts bow consists of two ends each 
seven inches and a quarter long and 
a lace rosette. For each end take 
a piece of lace five inches aud 
three-quarters wide, cut one 
end in a point, and edge it 
with lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide, except- 
ing at the upper cross- 
wise edge. Pleat the up- 
per cross-wise edges of the 
ends, sew them on a small stiff 
lace foundation, and cover the 
seam made by doing this with a ro- 
sette of gathered lace. Finish the mid- 
dle of the rosette with an embroidered 
figure. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Cravat Bow. 
Tuts cravat bow consists of a straight piece 
of Swiss muslin eleven in and a quarter long 
and eight inches wide. The ends of this bow 
are pointed, as shown by the illustration, and 
ornamented with a square worked in straight 
netting. The foundation is worked in point de 
reprise, point d’esprit, and point de toile. These 
squares are button-hole stitched on the Swiss 
muslin. Lace is sewed on the outer edge 

of the bow, which is also worked in 
straight netting. The outer edge is 
worked in points in button-hole stitch, 
and the foundation is embroidered in 
the stitches above mentioned. Fi- 
nally, join the lengthwise edges of 
the Swiss muslin part, and fold it 
in such a manner that the seam 
comes in the middie of the un- 
der side. At the middle pleat 
the Swiss muslin part, and fin- 
ish it with a pleated band of 
the material, as shown by 
the illustration. 


The ends are raveled an 
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Issertion anp Lace Cravat Bow. 


Brown Jean Walking Belt with Point 
Russe Embroidery. 

Tis walking belt is made of brown jean, bound 
with red worsted braid, and embroidered with red 
worsted in herring-boue stitch, Cut of brown jean 
and muslin lining from Sup- 
plement, Fig. 44, one piece, 
and from Figs. 45 and 46 
each two pieces, allowing 
an inch and three-quarters 
extra material at the back 
edge of Fig. 45. Hem the 
extra material down on the 
wrong side, and furnish the 
back with metal eyelets for 
lacing and thin whalebones. 
Join the front and back from 2°) 
to 30, and then the back with the 
shoulders from ; to * and froin 
31 to 82. In making the latter 
seam sew in a strip of the materiu! 
an inch and a half wide and twenty- 
four inches tong, whose lengtliwise 
edges and under edge are bonnd witl 
red braid and embroidered with red 
worsted in herring-bone stitch. Bind the 
under and upper edges of the belt, orna- 
ment it with herring-bone stitch, as shown 
by the illustration, and furnish with strings 
for lacing. 


Slipper with Roman Embroidery, . 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tus slipper is made of black cloth, and is orna- 
mented with Roman embroidery worked with various 
colors of sewing silk and fine gold cord. ‘The inside of 
the slipper is lined with red silk and cotton batting. ‘The 
sole is of cork. To make the slipper, cut of the cloth, silk, 
and cotton batting from Figs. 20 and 21 of the Supplement 
each one piece, and embroider the cloth parts (Pig. 2 gives the 
design for the front of the slipper in full size). ‘Transfer this de- 
sign to the front of the slipper, and add the still wanting fonnda- 
tion figures as shown by Fig. 1. Drww the foundation figures on 
the back of the slipper like those of the front. ‘The long leaf-shaped 
figures are worked in three shades of gray; the shell-like parts in which 
the leaf-shaped figures end are worked in three shades of pink and three 
shades of blue. The large clover leaves are worked with gray and two 
shades of green; the small clover leaves are worked with green only. 
buds and the figures in the middle of the design are worked with green and 
pink silk. The band is worked with blue, gray, and white silk. All the 

































Fig. 1.—S.utprer with Roman Ewsroiwerr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 90-92. 
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figures are ornamented with gold cord. 
in a similar manner, as shown by the illustration. Baste the embroidered 
parts on the lining, bind the side and upper edges of the front and back with 
a bias strip of silk, and finish the edges with cord, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Sew the back on the front according to the corresponding’signs, and 
with the under edge of these parts join a sole made of silk and cotton batting, 
which must be cut from Fig. Supplement. Finally, set this sole on the 
outer cork sole, which must be cut from the same pattern. 


Embroider the back of the slipper 




























































DANGLERS. 


OOTS must strike before fruits can ripen, and dangling is the prelude 
to taking hold. But an unreasonable time devoted to the elaboration 
of cotyledons justifies one’s doubt of a rooting power at all, and danglers who 
never come any nearer to taking hold, like fish swim- 
ming round the bait without more than a sly nibble 
to try its quality, are creatures of whose tanta- 
lizing activities even patient Job would have 
tiied. There is a class of men who are dan- 
glers by profession, and who find that 
profession by no means an unpleasant 
one—to themselyes. What it may be 
to those whom it concerns is an- 
other matter, and one that does 
not much cisturb them. As 
it is, they are in the position 
of an intending purchaser 
—the potential owner 
of all within their 
means—the possi- 
ble possessor of 
every pretty girl 
within their sphere, 
All they have to do is 
to make up their mind, 
and choose. Danglers, se- 
ductive and delusive, are the 
bad investments of the matrimo- 
nial market; but the wariest may 
be taken in by the plausibility of their 
appearance, and managing mothers 
themselyes, who are supposed to have an 
extra sense in such matters, may be de- 
luded by them into laying traps for a 
shadow with small blame to their perspi- 
cacity. What can be thought of a man 
young enough to love, with enough to 
marry, and sufficiently interested to dan- 
gle, but that he is a good investment of 
one’s hopes? Besides, where does the 
time of legitimate hesitation end, and that of insufferable dangling begin? 
‘The point is a fine one, and given to few to hit exactly, Besides, again, 
Americans think it a raffianly kind of 
thing to come down on a man before 
he knows his own mind, and tell him 
he must either take Araminta for 
life or renounce her as a partner 
for croquet and the cotillon, and 
that if she is not his wife, she 
shall not be his acquaintance. 
Fathers, as a rule, haye « 
horror of this kind of thing, 
which looks like thrusting 
a girl on a man’s hands 
whether he wants her or 








Lincerte, ete. 





















Brown Jean Warxine Bevt witn 
Poist Russe EMproiwery. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 44-46, 





Swiss Musuin anp Nettep Guirure 
Cravat Bow. 


not; and our daughters, thank Heaven, have no 
need of that! So, out of delicacy for the one part, 
and the conviction that Araminta is at a premium 
in the market for the other, danglers are suffered 
to abound, and if mischief comes of it, we make a 
row when too late, and shut the stable door after 
the steed has been stolen. 
‘Taking society all round, 
the one who Most sig- 
nally in his duty is the bach- 
elor dangler who could mar- 
ry but does not, So, at least, 
women think, and a few fathers. 
With the multitudes of nice girls 
waiting pensively for husbands, 
it is really too bad to see a whole 
class of men feeding hopes they 
do not mean to realize, and fanning 
fives by which they never intend to 
warm themselyes in comfortable do- 
y. Besides, is not a dangler 
s of swindler, whose stock in 
trade is made up of dummies? What 
right had he to come day after day and 
dangle, if he meant nothing like business? 
He knew he was standing in the way of 
a better man, and that the bargain about 
which he was so fastidious others would take 
with both hands if only they had the chance. 
And he knew, too, that he never meant to close 
on that bargain, and that he was but a dangler, 
however much like taking hold he looked. Some- 
times, however, the dangler g: ‘o far toward con- 
solidation as to be kept half engaged, a ceremony 
of the nature of an understanding rather than an 
avowed betrothal. It is a state of things which binds 
no one, and he is careful to point out its advantages in 
compromising neither of them. It erally ends, as 
might be expected, in bemg broken off; ndeed, one can 
call that broken which was never fust. He somehow finds 
out that it will be better for her if he gives her up, and so he 
does, talking pathetically of his own feelings, and quite nobly 
of his unselfish resignation. The poor girl, who is honestly in love 
with him, is usually a dupe; and assures him that she does not want 
her freedom, and would not mar ny one else for worlds. ‘Aut 
Cesar, aut nemo;” his wife, or spinsterhood for life! Poor little soul! 
she is far from knowing that her constancy is just the thing he does not 
want; and that, however flattering her love may be to his vanity, it is de- 
cidedly embarrassing to his calculations. He gets rid of her, nevertheless, 
unless her relations interfere, when sometimes our free-trader gets put under the 
matrimonial hatches before he knows where he is, and made a prisoner for life. 
-\s a rule, he rarely makes a satisfactory marriage when the time really comes. 






































































Fig. 2.—DesicN For Front oF 
Suirrer in Roman EMBROIDERY. 
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Moreover, the propensities of his bachelorhood 
reproduce themselves nfter marriage, and the 
unsettled dangler becomes the inconstant hus- 
band. Hecan not give upold habits because of 
new conditions. He has dangled and flirted so 
long that even when he has been carried off by 
some dashing coup de main, or more subtly stalk- 
ed and ron down—even then he can not give up, 
Dut still carries on the old bad game, and dangles 
to less purpose, yet to more danger. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mi. E. B.—If you have a thin neck and arms, by all 
means make a postillion basque of your pink silk. 
The cut paper pattern of the Worth Basque House 
Dress, illustrated in Bazar No, 1, Vol. IV., is just what 
you want. Trim with lace or with narrow ruffles of 
the silk. 

Bou.—Ruffies, pleated or fluted, and a thick cluster 
of tacks, make a prettier trimming, we think, than 
the English embroidery, though both are worn. Lons- 
dale muslin is nice for skirts and gowns; but the 
heavier Wamentta or New York Mille are better for 
chemises and drawers. Your ideas about the brown 
alpaca dress for the house and the gray poplin suit 
are good, and the dresses will answer all season. For 
the basque and over-skirt use the pattern of the Worth 
Banque Drees illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

Ona.—Moisten a muslin cloth with chloroform, and 
rub the spota of grease. It sometimes succeeds when 
Denzine fails, but yet is not infallible.—We do not 
give addresses. 

Maza. R. A. B.—We have not time to write you by 
mail, and do not know why your letters have failed 
hitherto, Your last was correctly addressed. 

Mus F. A. R—Try French chalk for cleaning un- 
dressed kid gloves. 

Mas. R. H. K.—White alpaca suits are not worn in 
the city to church or on the street, but are not unsuita- 
hle in the country. Gros grain ribbon sazhes are but 
Little worn, as basques look best without sashes. 

Mas. M. B,—We know nothing of the nostrums that 
are said to make straight hair curl, and therefore do 
Dot commend them. 

Avour C, B.—Your sample is plam-colored empress 
cloth. 

Lapr or Saatorr.—Use moist whiting to remove the 
green canker from bronze figures, and polish with dry 
whiting. Gold and enameled jewelry are not worn in 
mourning. Jet, onyx, and rubber are preferred. 

Baoxwoopa,—Make your black alpaca by directions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. Iv. 
For the other dresses a postillion basque and demi- 
troined akirt will be suitable. The patterns of these 
you bave In the Worth Basque House Dresa, 

N. M. H.—Thick, unruled English paper, of commer- 
cial note size, and square, large envelopes, with or with- 
out monogram, are the fashionable stationery for a gen- 
tleman’s private correspondence. Any Broadway sta- 
tioner of repute will supply you. 

C. A. D.—Poult de sole is a soft, thick-corded silk. 
‘White silk is handsome for any lady to wear at a party. 
Black silk dreases with white over-skirts are worn at 
mall parties, 

Svar. K. axp Oriens.—We do not know how French 
scourers clean laces, but offer the following plan as a 
good way of washing them. Let the laces lie all night 
in a suds made of tepid water and white soap. In the 
morning add boiling water. Move the laces up and 
down repeatedly, squeezing but not rubbing them. 
Then tie them loosely in a muslin bag, and boil two 
hours in soap-suds, If in the country, they should be 
epread on the grass, without rinsing, and sprinkled oc- 
caslonally to keep them moist. If in town, put them 
in a tub of boiling water for a day and night, then 
rinse through cold water to clear them perfectly, and 
dry before atarching. Use well-boiled starch, putting 
the laces in while the starch is warm; then clap or 
beat with the hands, but do not wring or twist. Then 
fold ina damp cloth. Use a thick ironing blanket, as 
this raises the figures of the lace. If it is desirable that 
the lace should not look stiff, pass it through clear 
cold water after starching, then squeeze It out, alight- 
ly beat between the palms, and gently draw out into 
shape by the ball of the thumb and the forefinger—not 
by the nails. 

L. K. H.—We do not furnish special designs in 
‘worsted work at the request of our readers. 

Prrvoz.—We regret that we can give you no further 
information on the subject. 











Waew rou FEEL a CouaH or bronchial affec- 
tion creeping on the lungs, take AveR’s CHERRY 
Pxctorat, and cure it before it becomes incur- 
able.—{ Com. ] 





DawprvrF may be effectually eradicated from 
the scalp by a few applications of Hall's Vege- 
table Sicilian Hair Renewer.—{Com.] 








‘Wixcrester’s HyPorHosPHirtes OF ‘Lie AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-[Com.] 


—__ 


permanently cured. For evidence, 


send stamp to Dr. C. C. Benga, th St., N. ¥ 
ir. C. C. 18 East 12th St, N.Y. 
iP . 





Coryixna Wurnr..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the japplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
Mhether from: oler: patecas or from the garments 

selves. For sale jewedealera gent 
will be sent by mall on receipt of 25 cents. eral ie 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRI 

LOTION. it is reliable and harmless. Sold Dy Dine 
gista every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Pezay, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 











St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 










































































WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


Tur growth of Chicago, from 40,000 people 
to 300,000, in eighteen years, is one of the mar- 
vels of history. But the increase of its trade, 
commerce, and wealth, has greatly exceeded its 
increase of population. As a mart for lumber, 
grain, beef, and pork, it surpasses all Western 
cities. As the centre of a great net-work of gi- 
gantic railways spanning the continent and unit- 
ing the Northern lakes with the Mexican Gulf, 
and as the entrepot for the agricultural and min- 
eral products of the Northwest, it has no rival. 
It has become the great distributing point to the 
Northwest and Southwest for the products of the 
‘Atlantic and Pacific slopes, and the manufac- 
tures, teas, silks, etc., of the Eastern world, and 
is the great metropolitan city for the vast por- 
tion of this country west of the Alleghanies. 





INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

Of the 7,641,746 souls added to the Union 
the last ten years, according to the census, 
4,739,671 have been added within the district 
directly tributary to Chicago, without including 
any States east or south of Illinois. 

OBLIGATIONS OF CHICAGO TO YOUNG MEN, 

Chicago owes its unexampled growth largely 
to the enterprise and energy of young men. 
They have laid the foundations and built the su- 
perstructure of her fortunes. Her business men, 
with the fresh, warm blood of a vigorous man- 
hood in their veins, have made her what she 
the wonder of modern times. They have raised 
the city from six to ten feet out of the mud, given 
it perfect drainage, paved it, tunneled Lake Mich- 
igan, and supplied the city with the best water 
in this country; improved its sanitary condition ; 
established a system of magnificent Parks and 
Boulevards surrounding the city, comprising 
3000 acres, and making a drive of twenty-five 
miles; built double roadways under a navigable 
river—the first instance in the world; attracted 
capital from abroad for permanent investmen 
erected the most substantial and imposing busi- 
ness structures, and given her character and fame 
throughout the Union. 















CHANGE IN THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


The course of trade has changed materially 
since 1860, the wholesale business having ex- 
panded into unwonted and unexpected propor- 
tions. Formerly, most of our country merchants 
came to New York twice a year and bought a 
six months’ supply. Now they buy limited 
amounts at Chicago, try the temper of the home 
market, replenish their stocks as they become re- 
duced with only such goods as they can sell, and re- 
ceive them in from twelve hours to two days, So that 
their goods are often sold long before they could be 
received if purchased in Eastern markets, They are 
thus enabled to supply their cnstomers with fresh 
goods of the latest styles, and avoid the loss of carry- 
ing over unsalable stock. 

‘As an illustration of the growth of Western trade, 
and a type of Chicago and her business men, take the 
well-known rm of 























D. B. FISK & CO., 


importers and wholesale dealers in millinery, straw 
goods, ladies’ furnishing, fancy goods, and trimmings, 
whose store is represented by the above engraving. 
It is the pioneer wholesale millinery house of the 
Northwest, was established in the spring of 18538, on 
Wells Street, between Lake and ‘South Water, and was 
regarded at the time as a hazardous experiment. The 
city then numbered about 40,000 people, the surround- 
ing country was new and sparsely settled, railroads 
were not, money was scarce, and the people poor. 
In 1854 they moved to 134 Lake Street. Feom 1855 to 
1867 they were at 165 and 167 Lake Street, up stairs. 
In the spring of 1857, their business having steadily 
increased, they removed to the splendid iron building 
where they now are, occupying the second and third 
floors, Two years ago their business had so outgrown 
their accommodations that they took the whole build- 
ing—the two floors above them for mannfacturing and 
packing rooms, and converted the two stores below 
into one, for a salesroom and counting-room—and fit- 
ted it throughout in the most substantial aud elegant 
style, with toilet rooms on the first floor for their Iady 
customers, 
AN AORE AND A QUARTER OF MILLINERY GOODS. 


So that, including the basement, they now have six 
floora, 60 by 165 feet—1933g square rods, or nearly an 
acre and a quarter of floor room for the display and 
gale of millinery goods—it being the largest store de- 
‘voted exclusively to the millinery trade fn the United 
States. 

EXTENT OF THEIR TRADE. 


"Their trade extends from the Wabash to the Pacific, 
and from the Red River country of British America to 
Texas. Beginning with annual sales of a few thou- 
sand dollars, they have swelled into the millions, their 
sales last year exceeding by 33 per cent. the sales of 
the previous year, Western people are more liberal 
in their expenditures than Eastern people, and the la- 
dies, especially in our thriving Western cities and vil- 
Jages, require even more fashionable and costly styles 
of dress and millinery goods than their Eastern sisters. 

SYSTEM AND PROMPTNESS. 

Every thing in this house is systematized, and thelr 
arrangements with the telegraph and express compa- 
nies are so perfect that they can send orders to their 
buyers in New York on Friday night, and have the 
goods ordered delivered at their store in Chicago at 
8 o'clock on Monday morning, in season for their 
morning customers. 

LARGEST AND FRESHEST 8TOOR. 

They always have the largest, freshest, and most 
complete stock of goods in their line to be found un- 
der one roof in this country, thus saving their custom- 
ers the time and expense of coming East, and the extra 
freight on their goods, and reducing the time between 
purchasing or ordering their goods from days to hours. 

REASONS OF THEIR SUCORSE. 

‘Their great euccess has been achieved by their en- 
terprise, sagacity, affability, integr industry, good 
taste in the s¢ ion of their sto promptness in 
procuring the latest and best styles, ample means and 
rare facilities for making the manufactures of their 
goods, both in the Old World and in the New, tribu- 
tary to their wishes; thorough acquaintance with the 
wants of the trade, and constant attention to the in- 
terests of their customers; and by keeping only those 
in their employ who are efficient and trustworthy as- 
sistants, nud who take a personal interest in the busi- 
ness of the firm. 

WHAT 8UCH MEN HAVE DONE. 

It is such as they who have transformed Chicago, 
ars, from a mud village, struggling for 
a waste of waters and a pathless 
ntic city, whose business houses, 
of mammoth prop: hs substantial as marble 
and iron can make then se temples of 8 
art, and religion rival those of cities a hundred years 
old; whose trade and commerce embrace both hemi- 
spheres, aud whose name has goue abroad into all 
the earth. 
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ILK DEPARTMENT, 
Rotunda. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
a Fresh Importation of the 
A. T. STEWART & CO,'8 FAMILY BLACK SILK 


(admitted for many years to be 
the most reliable for wear and brilliancy), 


at the following reduced prices: 


Former Price. 


Quality. 
A 





B. 
c 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
Da 


Bonnet's ‘‘CYCLOP” Silk and Ponsen's “ Aleazar™ 
at proportionate reductions. 


100 Pieces PLAIN DRESS SILKS, In all the new 
colorings, at $2 50, $2 7, and $$ 00 per yard. 
110 Pieces 24-inch COLORED and CREPE DE CHINE, 
$8 per yard, worth $4 50. 
A Complete Stock of 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, of the very best manufac- 
ture, $2 per yard. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 4ND 
TENTH STREETS. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING DEP'T 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
are constantly receiving new and beantiful atyles In 
Crayats, Ties, Bows, and Scarfs; 
Ready-made Shirta, Collars, and Cuffs; 
Embroidered Shirt Fronts, Plain Plait Bosome; 
Hosiery and Undergarments, of every description; 
Ladies’ Soft Windsor Tiea, in all the new sbades. 


N. B.—Special attention fa called to our SHIRT DE- 
PARTMENT, where every care will be taken to insure 
satisfaction. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
N W SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO 
are offering a fine stock of 
a NEW SPRENG SILKS. 
ack and White Stripes and Checks, Griselle 8t 
Fancy Colored Stripes; ees 
Plain Colored Taffetas, Failles, Japanese Poplins, 


Pongees, Serges, &c. 
Also, BLACK SILKS of every grade, and from the 
at 











VERY BEST MANUFACTU. THE LOW- 

EST PRICES. 

BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
ACES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have open a aplendid assortment of 
Point and Applique Shawls, Flouncings, Hdkfs., and 
‘Trimming Laces, in all widths; 

White and Black Duchess Trimming Laces; 
Valenciennes Flouncinge and Trimmings; 
Black Thread Lace Flonncings, Parasol Covers, Barbes, 
Sashes, and Trimming Laces; 

Black Guipore Laces. 

Also, a fine stock of PARIS EMBROIDERED 
HDKFS,, in new and beantifal designs. 
CAMBRIC and LAWN HDKFS., in every grade. 


Hamburg Edgings, Insertions, Ruffings, &., &c. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH'S PATENT MACHINE-FILLED 










Fitted for the following machines: Singer's, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and En- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample package 2200 yards best alx-cord thrend, 
menotied num a 50 ie 100, with set of cant mats, 
with directions for using, sent, postage on re- 
In oiderittg, state style of machine. 


ceipt of $1 25. 
Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mags. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
(a Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


““rmRY IT AND SEE!»—THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL sent eix months ‘ou 
trial” for $100; or, with either of Hagpsr’s a year, 
$5 00. (Price $8 a yonty Specimens FREE. 
8. R. 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 
JANTED—AGENTS (#20 Pet day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE WING 


MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
(BS icck stitch (ailke on both aides), and is fully 





licensed. The beet and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
Mass.; Pitts. 


SON, CLARK, & CO. Boston, 
Li; or St. Louis, Mo. 


burgh, Pa.; Cl 


Marcu 25, 1871.] 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 
CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden 


is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 2% cents; an editiun beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cat- 
alogne ever published Iu this or any other country. 
It contains 192 pages—s6 of which are finely executed 
engravin; inclnding four beantifully colored litho- 
graphs of favorite Flowers and Vegetables, and 136 

ages of closely printed matter, giving a descriptive 
fst or upward of 2500 species and varieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with di- 
rections for their cnlture: also, a list of upward of 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladi- 
olus, with many other Sammer-Flowering 
Bulbs, and much aseful information upon the sub- 

ject of gardening gererally. Also, n Descriptive Price- 

ist of Small Fruita, embracing all the leading 
varieties of Straw berries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, &£. 

Address 


B. EK. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Boz 5712), NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 


IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - . oo + $2 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3 


The annexed cut repre- 
sents the WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secares it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjasted as a pictnre- 
frame. 

Nothing ts so unpleas- 
ant toa tidy honsekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
ed with water and soiled 
with dust, To obviate the 
difficulty, stripe of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinn 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

is WASHSTAND 
| CORNICE not only serves 
as a complete protection 
to the wall, but makes the 
Washstan 


A Beautifal Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinglug on 
& pivot, to which may be added a Lamnargrin of ei- 
ther Maslin, Rep, or Lace: or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. 

Sent to any part of the country on rece{pt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and fall Shipping dl- 
Tections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


HOVEY & CO’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF SEEDS, 
AND ouIpn To Tun 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN 
FOR 1871, 
Now ready. Containing 125 pages. The most extens- 
ive and complete Seed Satalngue published. Giving 
lain directions for the culture of Flowers and Vege- 
bles. Sent gratis to all on receipt of two stamps. 
Address NOVEY & CO. . 
68 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
Dpon or address 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


N.Y. Office, 835 Broadway. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands Prepared to meet all de- 
mauids on mont desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circnlars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE 8. M. CO., 


2 Bowery, N. Y. 


Grocers Every Where Keep It, 


Why? Because Dootey'’s Yeast Pownen has achieved 
a reputation second to none for strength, purity, rella- 
bility, and economy. It produces most elegant light 
biscuita, rolls, &c.; and, #0 exact are the proportions. 
of each ingredient, that the same results follow each 
time. It perrite no waste of flour, is convenient to 
use, and the food prepared with it {8 snch that it can 
be eaten and relished by the most sensitive dyepeptic 
or invalid without fear of indigestion. Manufactured 
by Doorry & Brotura, 69 New Street, New York, and 
for eale at retatl by all grocers, 























BeosEWs COMPLETE OPERAS for 

? Voice and Piano-forte, words in two langnages. 

Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Jnan, Fidello, 1! Bar- 

biere, Sonnambnla, Martha, Trovatore. Issued _fort- 

Dightly.. BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St, and W. A. 
IND & CO., No 647 Broadway. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NEW PUBLICATION OF 


“ONCE A WEEK," 


The Young Lady’s Own Journal, 


Specially designed for family reading, and more par- 
ticularly addressed to young ladies. The utmost dis- 
crimination has been used in selecting the 


ORIGINAL TALES, ROMANCES, POETRY, 
FAMILY AND MISCELLANEOUS * 
MATTERS 


that form its interesting and varied contents; and it 
may safely challenge the closest scrutiny, as no line 
of it can offend the moet scrupulous taste. Its illus 
trations are very marked ad attractive features, and 
in execution, as in sentiment, will, we think, be found 
unexceptionable; while ita 


FASHION PLATE 


will doubtless be most acceptable to its young lady 
patrons. It is now before the public, and will plead, 
we believe, successfally its own cause. 


The N. Y. Bventng Express, February 22d, says: 

“The publication of ‘Oxox a Wxax,’ by Frank Les- 
le, is a very happy idea well carried out. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the young ladies, and the contents 
are well selected for that purpose, and can not fall to 
be one of Frank Leslie’s best serials. The price is six 
cents each number. It is a pablication of sixteen 
Pages, small folio, and beautifully gotten up.” 

The Press, of Philadelphia, saya: 

“It ts {lustrated, neatly printed, publishes the fash- 
fons illustrated by plates, and its reading- matter, 
ranging from grave to gay, from lively to severe, is 
very agreeable and interesting.” 

The Matinde says: 

‘Frank Leslie has commenced the publication of a 
very handsome iIinstrated weekly literary paper with 
the above title. It is intended more especially for 
young ladies.” 

The Stage says: 

“Tt is a welcome addition to our current literature, 
and will, we think, find numberless subscribers amon, 
the young ladies, to whom {tis particularly addressed. 
having for its second title the taking one of the Young 
Lady’s Own Journal.” 

HE ROYAL VICTORIA 
HAIR-CORD SKIRT. 


THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Samples can now be ecen at our Office and Store, 

No. 761 Broadway, New York. 




















Use none but 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prouesian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BABON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 


J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company's Agents, 188 Broad- 
New York. For sale every where. 


a — HORACE WATE! 
A Great Offer.—¥° tediwe ee 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MzLonrons, an 

Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW 
Montz, or will take 
monthly or quarterly { 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINGE, 


Window-Washer, and Garden Engine for $5. Une- 
qualed for applying liquids to destroy insects on plants, 
vines, and fruit-trees. N. PAGE, Jz., Danvers, Mass, 


wi 


















V D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fure 
oleh Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifnl Paris Costumes 
which it is Intended shall appear frequently in Ha 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Gravxp to Fit any 

raure, from 30 to 46 mches Bust Measure, aud are 
Med with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES ANT DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTURK NKING PRINTED ON BAGH 
SRPARATE PIZOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now rendy: 


Vol. IT. 
WATTRAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .......... = 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS......... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKIN' 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT 
HALF-FITT! 





















SSLESSESSRRE 









CLOA! 


Vol. IV, 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “Ww 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
Besr MEASURE. The aame Patterns coat sixty cente 
‘in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and seud Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dixconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 












WATCHES that are WATCHES, 


‘We shall be pleased to send our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us thelr address. No matter how remote 
you are from New York, we can sell you 
a Watch at the same price as if you were 
here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar, 
HOWARD & CO., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 

any ovher! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For Srircu- 
ING, Heamerya, TUcKIxa, 
Ferurxa, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, Brxp , BRATDING, 
GaTuenr Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are wnexcelled | 














gS For particulars addr 
. Wilson Swing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, 0 
AGENTS WANTED. Curvetann. 0. or 
FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
a ee 


AREER RRR R Re! 


TO THE WORKING CLAS85.. care pow prepared to ir 
niah all classes with constant empi spent home, th whole of 


ig! 

ther sex easily earn from J0c! 10 €5, 

ind a pro done in Uy devaing ‘their whole tise 
inoes.. Boys and girls earn nearly as mach semen, 

‘That all who ves this notice may send their sddresa, and test the 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To suc 

wellsatifled, we willsend 91 to 

Full particulars, s valuable sample, which willdo to commence 

The Peopl 














‘en family newspapers pul 
j Reader, if you want 
E. C. ALLEN &'CO., Augusta, Maine 


FREE meizerre later hans. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 











If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Hangist Besouxe Srowz. 





ee & Beoranes will wad “ cpone were 
‘mail, postage prepaid, to any! ited 
States, on receipt af $1 50. gh 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Hanven's Magazine, One Year......$4 
4 
4 








Harven's Wexxty, One Year. 
Hanven's Bazan, One Year, 


Hanren’s Magazine, Harven's Waexsy, aud Hanren's 
Bazan, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Bztra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrrxt.y, or 
Bazar will be eupplied gratie for every Club of Five 
Sunsontuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States fs for the 
Magazine % cents a year, fur the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yenrly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompani 
%4 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 ¢ 
the Werxt.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. poetare. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be nnderatood that the 
snbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Werxs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will he 
underetood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the rubscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one muet be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrae & Brotiras is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





sss 








Trrus yor Apventisina 1 Harper's Penronroars. 


Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $00; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, ¢2 00 per Line—each inegertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


EW Sent by Mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price. 

OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewia, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, 1 50. vo 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Cultarist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Afa in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Applee. By Sereno EpwaRps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &, 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 


RAWL, 








12mo, 





VSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient Hivtory, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 





prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, la, nd Egy t, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Ma lonia, Part! fe and 





Rome. By Grong Rawitnson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachere and Bible-Classes, By Aturnt ARNES, 
Author of ‘Notes on the Pealme," ‘Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and IMestrations. 
vols, 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per vol. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Practical, ou the Acts of the Apoe- 
tes, Desigued for Sunday-School Teachers and 
Bible-Clasees. By At.oret Barnes. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Mape and Illustrations, 
12my, Cloth, $1 50. aa 


PAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
aud Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jouw Stan- 
rox» Hote, D.D, Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 60, 


BRKECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
ciees: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lywan Ansort, Anthor of “Jeeus of Nazareth,” 
ye Teetament Shadows," &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 








SHA RKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rover, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High S:hool, 
Cambridge, Mase, Eugravings. 16mv, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents, ee 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leorrn Biart, Edited and adapted by Paxxxr 


Giutuone, With 117 TMlustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Hdition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLIGUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
DAISY NICHOL, By Lady Hanvy. 8y0, Paper, 50 
cents, 





BARL'S DENE. By R. E. Francnion. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OP HUMBLETHWAITE, 
By Axtuony Trottorg, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton," “ He Kuew He was Right,” &. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THR CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs Dz Mritz, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese," “The 
American Baron,” &, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cioth, $3 00, pes 


A SIREN. By T. Apotruvs Trottorr, Author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
TOE GLMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN UsE! HAS BUT 
ONE NREDLE! 4 CHILD GAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINELEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY,—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard: Rubber Trueses and Supporters. Late patteraa, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Aleo, Bandages, &c. Estabte. : 1247 Chest. 
8t., Phila. and 8 Ann St., N. ¥. Send for Pamphlet. 


'O ALL FAT PEOPLE. —I know a simple and 

harmless remedy that will reduce you at the rate 
of 20 pounds per ‘month, Write by express, with portage 
stamp, to Mrs. Wiiutr St. Crorx, San Francisco, C: 


ATEST Styles Ladies’ Shawls, Cloaks, Bonnets, 

and Dress ls purchased at the most fashionable 
stores in Philadelphia, and sent by Express, You can 
send money by mail in registered letter. Sam) 
Dress Goods mail for 10 cts, Address Jat 
Buowns, Purchasing Agent, Box 218, Norristown, Pa. 


FRESH GARDEN ittn, Teerarnduccss 
Hiras, TEReAnn Sunca, 
ann EVeRGRern Beene, postpald by Mail. 95 different 
packets of either clase for $100. The six clases, $5 00, 
Catalogues gratis. Agente wanted. Seeds on com 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


A LINE for an advertieement in 400 News- 

ed mP ers. Where cuts are used, only six re- 
uired for the whole list, and no extra charge. For 
ty : 























estimates, and particulars, address NEW YORK 
'SPAPER UNION, 13 Park Row, New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $80 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mieeion, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions, 

ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 

MEN, WOMEN, 


$5 TO S10 PER OY. B43;.79 


9. engage in our new business make from $6 to 
10 per day in their own localities. Full cue 
‘and instructions rent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gsonos Stinson & Co., Portland, 


$2 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vi. 


AGENTS WANTED—{922h 4 Mow) by 
the AMERICAN NITTING MA- 


CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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FACETLE. 

One of the workmen at 
the navy-yard, who has 
deen employed there. for 
twent upon 
ralli upon the iikelihood 
of his discharge in conse- 
quence of a cl in the 
administration, replied that 
he would like to see the 
administration cht any 
quicker than he could! 


—.— 
Grats oy tne Prriop— 
Female compositors. 


erica Oates a 
Tovouy.—A lady who was 
acting as gratuitous aman- 
irks make eee 
for a lady friend Iasi 
had the impudence to throw 
the letter in the fire when 
nearly finished, for the eim- 
ple reason that the lady for 
whom she was writing mod- 
catly requested her to close 
the letter by sa} , * Please 
excuse bad spelling and 
writing.” 


—_—»—_ 

A pernicious boy in a pub- 
ue school one ‘est, who 
stands graphy, 
‘ras receutly asked by his 
teacher where Africa was 


located. He ve romptl: 
id Over Miho 


——_—. 
Frvanotat Ittuste ations 
—Drawing checks. 


—_ 

“Lool at the aurora 
borealis” the excuse 
heads of families and yor 
men give now at breakfas! 
for being ont late the pre- 
vious evening. 


segs 
Tux Carita, To BEGIN 
Lor wrrn—A capital wife. 


—_>-— 

In Pennsylvania lately, a 
clock-peddler was tramp- 
ing along—hot, dusty, and tired—when he came to a meeting-house, 
wherein sundry Friends were engaged in silent devotion. e peri 
patetic tradeaman thought he would walk in and rest himself. He 
took a seat upon a bench, doffed his bat and placed his clocks npon 
the floor. There was a painful stillness in the meeting-house, which 
was broken by one of the clocks, which commenced striking. furious- 
ly. ‘The peddler was in an agony, but he hoped every minute that the 
clock would stop. Instead of that, it struck just four hundred and 
thirty times by the actual count of every Friend at the meeting, for 
the Best disciplined of them couldn't help numbering the strokes. 
Then up rose one of the eldest Fries aa at the end of the four han- 
dred and thirtieth stroke, and said, “ end, as it is so very late, per- 
haps thee had better proceed on thy journey, or thee wili not reach 
thy destination, unless thee is as cnergetic as thy vehement time- 
piece!” 





A Pieper or Love—Pawning the engagement ring. 
ee 


The following stanza is said to have been copied from the tomb- 
stone of a husband and wife: 
“Within this grave do lie, 
Back to back, my wife and I; 
‘When the last trump the air shall fill, 
If she gets up, I'll just lie still.” 
ee ee 


What's the proper age for a parson ?—The parsonage, of course. 
——— 


Iretrattxe te Feevrnos—After rolling all night in your berth at 
sea till you are miserably sick, to have a steward ask you in the morn- 
ing if you will have a fresh roll for breakfast. 


Saree ges 

‘The following bills are proposed for the consideration of our legis- 
ators: 

A Bill for the Establishment of a Cheerful Newspaper. 

A Bill for the Introduction of Uniformity in the Length of the 
Months of the Year. [This is a measure which, will do away with 
much uncertainty and confusion, and render unnecessary many mill- 
ions of questions at present of annual recurrence.) 

A Bill for the better Regulation of the Practice of asking Eminent 
Characters for their Autographs. 

A Bill for the Total Abolition of Encores, Fees, and Gratuities at 
Places of Public Entertainment. 

‘A Bill to reduce the Exorbitant Price of Oysters. 

A Bill to restrain Photographers from putting Likenesses in their 
Windows against the express Wish and Injunction of the Persons 
misrepresented. 

A Bill for the better Regulation of Penny-a-lying. 

‘A Bill to provide Itinerant Vendors with Vocal Instruction. 

A Bill to subject all Young Men wearing an Eye-glass to Surgical 


Examination. 


A prominent dry-goods merchant of Boston worked half an hour 
on the following proposition, and failed to give the arswer: “If four- 
teen men build a stone-wall 
in nine days, how long will 
it take five men to build a 
like wall in six days?” 


ge 

Suanr-Suoorers—Mete- 
ors. 

When is a ship in love 2— 
When it is attached to the 
buoys! 

oe 
The fellow who called 


tight boots comfortable, de- 

fended his position 

ing that they make 

forget all his other miseries. 

ee 

Raoxs TUAT SuOULD we 

come Extinor—Steamboat 

races on the Missi 








Seen 

A man not a thousand 
miles from here once asked 
another who he liked the 
best to hear preach. 

“Ww ” said he, “I like 
Mr. —— preach 
best, because I don't like 
any’ preaching, and his 
comes nearest to nothing 
of any that I ever heard. 











to he 








oe eeet 
Howe Musto—Hus-bands, 


“T don’t like these shoes,” 
said a lady customer, ‘be- 
cause the soles are too 
th rt 





x 
Paired 
WY Stee 







that the only objec- 
blandly asked the 





,”” was the reply. 
“Then, madame, if you 
take the shoes, I can assure 
you that that Objection will 
gradually wear away.” 
sails 

Twenty quires make one 
ream; one ream makes a 
statue. 


SSS 





<< 


SS 

Ririemex—Barylara, 

a 

One of the miseries of life 
is to be regu 
ment, and immediatcly aft- 
erward to think of somo 
expression that would have 
totally annihilated your 
opponent. 








Macair. “T don’t know. 
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GRATITUDE. 


“A 


Younc Wire (2 4.m1.). “Dinner at Delmonico’s! the Theatre! and Supper and 
a Rubber at the Club! I 





Well, Hen: 


Fe I OPO 


vonder you did not Go to All the Places 
hbing) not come Home all Night!” 









Henry. “ My dear, all th’ other Plashes Shu’ rup |” 


Mamma. "What is Baby Crying for, Maggie?” 
Mamma. “ And what are yow Looking so Indignant about?” 


ROGUES FALLING OUT. 


Macaig. ‘That Nasty, Greedy Dog’s been and Took and Eaten yf *Punge-take |” 
ating a Sponge-cake a Minute ago |" 


Mamma. “Why, I saw you 
Maccig. ‘Ob, that was Baby's!” 





Fastiprous Vacrant “And they ain't ‘alf Buttered! I could ’a Done as well if I'd Gone up the Lane to the Poor-house |” 








[Marca 25, 1871. 


A GIFT. 


A Bavarian officer in 
France found one of bis 
men cleaning a chicken 
“Hallo, fellow,” cried he, 
“where did you get that 
chicken? Don’t you know 
that stealing has for- 
bidden on pain of death?” 

“A peasant woman gave 
it to me,” wag the answer. 

“ And what did she say 7” 

“Well, she didn’t ‘say 
much; she only cried!” 

—_.— 

A philosopher bas discov- 
ered that men don’t object 
to be overrated—except by 
anecesors. 


—_._—__ 

A man “ down East” was 
living with his second wife. 
One day she asked him 
where wished to be 
buried when he died. He 


ed, 

“In L_—, where my wife 
was buried.” es 

“And where would 
bury me if I should die?” 
eaeene No. or 

“In L—, of course,” 
sald the husband. 

“I won't go a step,” was 
the reply. “I dont know 
a soul up there, and I know 
lots in this grave-yard !” 





Wuar Covumurs vm— 
A notion ct and 
he crosaed an ocean. 


—>—. 

The most remarkable in- 
stance of o hybrid animal 
is the crleket-bat. 


Se 
What kind of pine is the 
most difficult to caw into 
timber ?—The porcupine. 
—_.——_ 


‘Tue UNNEcessanigs OF 
Lirz.—Paint—on the face, 
morning calle, long ser- 
mona, newspaper inter- 
viewers, internal tax gatherers, carpet. baggers, railway directors, 
grand juries, Cumming's prophecies, upper's p losophies, nine out 
of ten new novels, black bectles, poor relations, and the compliments: 
of the season. 


Rivers wirn Quentes.—The river Wye, and the river Ware for? 
—— gee 





Tue neat Suootine Season—Spring. 
———j 


An Unsusreotep Inrirurry.—-Milton must have been conscious of 
a disposition in himself to yield to the pleasures of the table, other- 
wise he would not (as in “ L'Allégro”) have desired a preventive 
“against eating cares.” 


WorkMEN GENERALLY on Strixe—Blacksmiths. 


——pes 
A bachelor friend compares a shirt-button to life, because it so often 
hangs by a thread. 


A Sror Hazanp—Practicing at a rifle range. 


——_-—_ 
A Canadian hotel once had a sign in the reading-room thus, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen learning to spell will please take yesterday's papers.” 


—>-—_ 
“SrEakine By THE Canv”—A whist-player leading off. 
——-.+—_ 


Sap Farr—A country paper expresses the deliberate conviction 
that “‘a man who will not do any thing himeelf, nor let any one else 
do any thing, by way of public improvement, ought to keep tavern 
after every ly else is dead!” 


eee 
How To MAKE True Go FAst—Use the spur of the moment. 


——_+—__ 

There is no commoner grammatical mistake than the inversion which 
produces such a ludicrous effect as this: ‘‘ Wanted—a bedroom for a 
single gentleman eighteen fect long.” I have just found the follow- 
ing in an old newspaper: “Mr. Pitt went to the House upon crutches, 
wi was the fullest ever known.” 


a 
Tue Grounp or Insanrry—The battle-field. 


es Pea 
‘It was a very hard-shell Baptist, of Tennessee, whio, suggested, when 
he heard of the reformation of an ungodly neighbor, that no ordinary 
baptism would do for that man—the only sure way would be to tie a 

\dstone to his feet, and “anchor him overnight in the middle of 


‘he river.” 


The Indianapolis Sentinel tells a good story of a railroad conductor 
who resides in that city. In his absence bis wife presented him with 
afine boy. Some of his wife's friends, who are of a waggish tarn of 
mind, suggested that they borrow two other babies in the neighbor- 
hood; ae present the three youngsters to the happy father on his 
return. out, and, upon the arrival of the train 

in the evening, the youn; 
husband, who had hb 
that all ‘was well, hurried 
home. After fondly kiss- 
ing his wife, he asked to see 
thelittlestranger, Imagine 
his surprise on beholding 
three babies when the cov- 
erlet was turned down. 
After gazing at them in 
profound astonishment for 
several minutes, he turned 
to his wife, and coolly ask- 
ed, “ Did any get away 2” 

pace ao 

Tue Best Magazixes— 

Cereals for France, 


The plan was carrie 





A Hibernian Senator, 
speaking of suicide, said, 
“The only way to stop it is 
to make it a capital of- 
fense, punishable with 
death.” 

a 

The man who didn’t be- 
lieve in advertising has 
gone into partnership with 
the sheriff, and they are go- 
ing to have an auction. 





pals cbt: 

“Have you, in your al- 
bum, any original poetry 2” 
asked one young lady of 
another, 

“No,” was the reply; 
“but some of my friends 
have favored me with orig 
inal spelling.” 


An old lad 
store at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, recently sat down 
and reached out her half- 
frozen feet to the Herring 
safe, remarking that she al- 
ways did like those air-tight 
stoves, 

——— 

Exoxrrton From THe GEs- 
rnat, Rute—Bachelors, 











4 ane 

The “divorce suit” is the 

name of the most stylish 

traveling dress in Chicago. 
nent 

A poem {nan agricultural 

, called “ Song of the 

Farmer Boy,” very: appro- 

Priately commences with 

' Ho, brothers, ho!” 
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Apron-polo- 
naise Walk- 
ing Suit. 

HIS new and 

elegant apron- 
front polonnise is 
copied from a 
model imported 
from Paris by one 
of our most ex- 
clusive and fush- 
ionable modistes, 
who has kindly 
granted us the fa- 
vor. The shape 
and draping arc 
peculiarly stylish, 
and the graceful 
front is cut with- 
out a seam, thus 
making a perfect 
tablier. The gar- 
ment may be made 
of any kind of 
cloth or silk, and 
used either for 
suits, or of a ma- 
terial different 
from the skirt. 
The back is near- 
ly tight - fitting; 

front is loose, 
and made with 
one dart, and the 
whole is belted in 
at the waist. A 
simple bow at the 
back finishes the 


belt. Two rows | 


of passementerie 
gimp surround the 


polonaise, crossin | 


front and form 1 
square on the 
apron, and pass 
over the shoulder, 
as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The 
garment is edged 
with fringe or 
lace. The trim- 
ming, of course, 
can be varied to 
suit the taste. 
The walking skirt 
farnished with the 
suit is of con- 
venient length, 
just clearing the 
ground. 


DESCRIPTION 
OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

To take bust 
measure, pass « 
tape measure en- 
tirely around the 
body under the 
arms, across the 
shoulder - blades, 


and two inches | 


above the fullest 
al of the chest. 

jine sizes are pub- 
lished, viz., 30, 
32, 34, 86, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 
inches. | Where 
Bo measure ac- 
companies the or- 
der, the medium 
size is sent, 

This suit com- 
prises Sg Brticles 
—apron-front po- 
Tonaise, and walk- 
ing skirt, 

APRON - FRONT 
Potowaise.— 
This pattern is in 
tive pieces—front, 
side piece, back, 
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APRON-PULONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fl any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, ua Receipt of Terentypre Cents and Bust Measterc.) 





belt, and sleeve. 
‘The fronts are fit- 
ted with one dart, 
and have an apron 
front, which is left 
open nine inches 
below the waist 
line, and is cut 
without a seam in 
the middle. The 
opening below the 
waist is closed 
with hooks and 
eyes or buttons, 
and a lap is sewed 
on to conceal the 
fastening. A belt 
confines the polo- 
naise at the waist. 
The side body and 
back form four 
large box - pleats 
below the waist 
line on the out- 
side, The extra 
fullness of the 
skirt at the top 
on the under side 
is gathered into 
a belt, whieh fast- 
ens in front un- 
der the garment. 
‘The notches in 
the seams of the 
skirt show where 
the pleats are to 
be laid. Pleats 
five inches deep 
are laid in the 
three back seams. 
One pleat five 
inches, and one 
two inches deep 
are laid in the 
seams which join 
the apron fronts, 
all the pleats turn- 
ing upward. The 
notches come to- 
gether to form the 
depth of each 
pleat. The per- 
forations in the 
front and over the 
shoulder show 
where to sew on 
the trimming and 
make the darts in 
front. One row 
of the trimming 
covers the darts. 
The sleeve is left 
open six inches 
from the bottom, 
and is trimmed on 
the outer seam up 
to the armhole. 
Baste up the gar- 
ment, and try it 
on wrong side out 
before sewing the 
seams, 

Quantity of ma- 
terial, 30 inches 
wide, 8 yards. 

Passementerie 
gimp trimming, 
163, yards. 

Fringe or lace 
for bottom of po- 
lonaise, 5 yards. 

WALKING 
Sx1nt.—This pat- 
tern is in five 
pieces—front, side 
gore, and three 
straight breadths 
for the back. 

Quantity of ma- 
terial, 30 inches 
wide, for skirt, 
715 yards. 

Material —_ fur 
each four-inch 
flounce, 11% yards. 
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FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


My love was a poor man’s daughter, 
And I was a poor man’s son, 

And oft we walked by the sea-shore, 
‘When the work o’ the day was done— 

Hand in hand on the gleaming sand, 
And our two hearts beat as one. 


My love was meek and gentle, 
‘And she was wondrous fair, 

With hazel dyes in her slumbrous eyes, 
And chestnut shades on her hair; 

And we raked hay on the meadow, 
And I gave my heart in her care. 


But the great notched wheel of Fortune 
Kept turning on and on, 

And she was a rich man’s daughter, 
And I was a poor man’s son; 

And she had a score of lovers or more, 
But I was the favored one. 


And I passed hard by her window, 
Nor turned my fnce to see 

The lady fair with gems in her hair, 
As fine as fine could be, 

Though I knew her heart was dying 
For just one word from me. 


My love grew pale as the lily, 
And faded day by day, 

And I passed by and heard her sigh, 
And turned my head away ; 

For I was proud as the proudest, 
And her gold between us lay. 


And the great notched wheel of Fortune 
Kept rolling on and on, 

And she was a poor mans daughter, 
And I was a rich man’s son; 

And maids of grace smiled in my face, 
But I saw only one. 


I found my love in the cottage 
Where first I sought her side, 

And I shall not tell how I wooed, but well, 
For she had not my pride; 

And I gave my heart in her keeping, 
And won her for my bride. 
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Ua Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Bridal Dresses and Cotffures ; Suits for Elderly 
Ladies; Evening Dresses for Young Ladies ; 
Patetots ; Basque -Waists ; Shawl Suits; Watteau 
and Gored Wrappers ; Water-proof and Travel- 
ing Hoods; Breakfast and Dress Caps; Wall 
Tidies ; Point Lace Collars, etc., ete. 

CGP Cut Paper Patterns of the Apron- Polonaise 
Walking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
dist of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 207 of this Number, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of fMarkets and Prices. 


EAR RALPH,—The other morning I met 

a lady—a friend of ours—who had an air 
of business, and who spoke to me with so pre- 
occupied an air that I was very curious to know 
where she had been and what she was doing ; 
not that it was especially any concern of mine, 
but that loitering old fellows like me, and those 
gentlemen whom you see iu the morning at the 
windows of the Union Club, smoking, are essen- 
tially gossips, and we speculate with profound 
interest upon the affairs of other people because 
we have none of importance of our own. It 
was not far from the Union Clab; in fact, it 
was in Broadway that I met our friend, whom 
I joined, notwithstanding her absorption, and 
as courteously as I could I asked if 1 could not 
help ber. “I see that you are troubled about 
something,” [ ventured to remark; “and if I 
could be of assistance to you, you know how 
glad I should be.” 

She looked at me with a very sweet smile, and 
said: ‘Oh no, 1 thank you, I am not troubled. 
I have only been pricing things.” 

She pronounced the word as if it had been 
spelled with a z, and with an air of delight as 
if she had been Di Vernon speaking of « hunt 
and the inspiring harkaway. 

“Pricing things?” I asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes; going through the shops and finding 
the cost of spring goods, you know ; feeling the 
market, as you men say, I believe.” 

There was a charming animation in her man- 
ner, and I hoped in the most sympathetic tone 
that she had had « successful tour, 

“Oh, delightful! ‘There’s nothing like go- 
ing through the shops when they open the new 
goods, and pricing things.” 

She continued in a strain of enthusiasm, re- 
marking that New York was, after ull, only a 
great market, and that the whole world sent its 
products thither. Every thing was for sule, 
You conld buy what you wanted. And she 
rattled on so warmly that I understood what is 
meant by a shop-keeping people. For here was 
a little Indy whose very soul seemed absorbed 
in shopping; and if I could only remember what 
she told me, during our brief promenade, of the 
prices of every kind of dry-goods, 1 should be 





so wise as to be of some actual use in society, 
and I might even hope to find employment at 
Stewart's. 

But my little friend’s zeal quickened her 
pace so that I found it difficult to keep up with 
her comfortably, and presently wished her good- 
morning and more shops to conquer, and took 
leave of her just as she was entering Consta- 
ble’s, kissing her hand to me as she went, and 
her face glowing with expectation. I walked 
on more slowly, and meditated her remark that 
the great city was a great market. And why 
not all the world? If it be a stage, and men 
and women merely players, as our poet tells 
us, is it any less a market, in which every man 
and woman has a price? Robert Walpole said 
it, or was said to have said it, of the public 
men of his day. Is it any less true now, dear 
Ralph? If you should go to Washington 
would you find the Capitol a market, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives duly priced? I make 
no assertion, my dear boy. I am only con- 
ducting a philosophical inquiry and observa- 
tion. Or, to limit the range of our observation, 
could you, by any stretch of your fancy, sup- 
pose our own beloved Legislature, the states- 
men who make laws for us at our own capital, 
to be, so to speak, disposable—to have a mar- 
ketable price? 

Suppose, Ralph, that you and I should set 
forth for the capital, and escaping the railroad 
bridges and other traps upon the way, should ar- 
rive in that city, and that presently we should 
find our way to the halls in which the representa- 
tive wisdom of the commonwealth is assembled. 
As we enter, let us suppose a smooth-tongued 
gentleman meets us, who somehow impresses us 
very much like the excellent white-frocked 
butchers at Tompkins Market or elsewhere— 
that is, with an undeniable air of business. 
He is very polite, and rubs his hands, we will 
fancy, and he says, ‘¢ Any thing in my line this 
morning, gentlemen ?” so that we look around 
as if we should see a fine fat quarter of beef, or 
a saddle of mutton, or a haunch of venison, or 
a rabbit, or a dozen squabs—innocents, green- 
lings, But we really see no such things, and 
are confused by remarking that, instead of 
marketable provisions or butcher’s meat, we 
are in a hall, and that various legislators are 
before us, large and small, indeed, old and new, 
in office; but where is the beef? where are the 
squabs that we involuntarily thought to see ? 

And the smooth-tongued gentleman looks at 
us so curiously, and is evidently so sure that 
we are bent upon trade, that it really seems to 
us—does it not ?—as if he said—he doesn’t say 
so, but somchow it seems so—‘‘ Are you for a 
Senator or two this morning, or shall I put 
you in a neat little lot of Assemblymen ?” 
And again we look about, as if we should see 
these commodities hanging by the leg or arm 
to sharp hooks overhead, as we do see choice 
bits at the markets. And suppose that, fol- 
lowing the whim of our fancies, we should say 
that we were mercly feeling the market—pricing 
things, as the little lady said—and our guide 
should reply, ‘All right, gentlemen,” and then 
proceed like a market-man who is discussing 
the scope and extent of your projected feast: 
“You can be suited at every price, gentlemen. 
If it is a mere private bill, 1 could perhaps give 
you half a dozen tender Representatives and a 
spare-rib of a Senator, or so, at a very reason- 
able figure. If it is any bit of local legisla- 
tion, the price is really ridiculous ; members are 
a drug. But if you were thinking of a city 
railroad, as gentlemen of your character most 
probably are, I can give you the most elegant 
and appetizing majority you ever saw; but, of 
course, you would expect tu pay accordingly. 
I have several very superior Senatorial joints 
always on hand, warranted to bend any way. 
T have always given satisfaction, and the mar- 
ket was never in a better condition.” 

If, I say, my dear Ralph, we should be ac- 
costed in this manner, should we not be obliged 
to believe that the august Capitol of the State 
was as much a market as the Fulton, or the 
Washington, or the Tompkins, in the city ; that 
the people's representatives had their price as 
certainly as butcher’s-meat, or greens, or offal; 
and that legislation was sold by the vote, as 
beet and mutton are sold by the pound? And 
if we give this kind of fancy play, where will 
it stop? 
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The world is a huge market, then, | 


and the great departments of industry and ac- { 


tivity, the professions, the trades, are but stalls, 
in which men and their talent and their exer- 
tions are exposed for sale? And is character 
for sale also? Has honor a price ? 
buy manhood? Do they sell conscience for 
dog’s-neat ?- Has every man and every woman 
a price, like the cufts and collars that the little 
lady was x0 busily seeing? A lawyer, for in- 
stance, enters into collusion with those who 
would evade the spirit of the law for the worst 
purposes. He strains all his talent and inge- 
nuity to stretch the letter of the law over huge 
frauds, and conceal them with a show of legal- 
ity. He connives at acts for which men would 
be kicked out of the society of gentlemen. 
He struggles to give thieving, lying, and forg- 
ing the name of propriety and the air of regu- 
larity. He tries to smother justice with law. 
And if he does all this, and you see that he is 
enormously paid tor it, what are you doing by 
such observation? Yuu are pricing things, as 








Can you | 





the little lady said. You are ascertaining that 
a lawyer will sell all that to many men is in- 
valuable, if only he can be paid enough for it. 
He is a man whose price is money. There is 
no deception in it, no romance. Such a man 
sells his honor for money. When a woman 
does the same, what is thought of her? 

Here is another, whose heart is inflamed with 
the passion of political power. He has been 
fairly elected to office, but, like a man who has 
unwarily tasted ardent spirits, office kindles an 
unquenchable thirst. He finds that he has 
patronage, and that patronage is power, and 
that power makes power, as capital breeds cap- 
ital. He wishes to goon. He will rise from 
place to place. His ambition finds vanity, 
jealousy, all the meaner passions its faithful 
slaves. Other men stoop and whisper and lic. 
He will beat them with their own weapons. It 
is better that he should be in power than they. 
And to buy that power he sells every thing, and 
is himself sold by the bargain. ‘Lhis man, tvo, 
has his price, like the saddle of mutton, like 
the legislator, like the lace cuff, like the law- 
yer. A shrewd pricer of the market would 
buy him, if he wanted him, as surely as you 
would buy a pair of prairie-chickens, my dear 


1 Ralph, if you wanted them for supper. 


And you, Aspasia—who may be reading this 
letter over Ralph's shoulder—have. you, too, a 
price? If you are poor and beautiful, if you 
have fine tastes and social ambition, and here 
on one side is Robbie Burns, who can only woo 
you by his song, ‘* "l'is sweeter for thee despair- 
ing than aught in the world beside,” and on the 
other is Croesus, with splendid house and horses 
and carriages, and social position and diamonds 
and feasts, and Newport and Saratoga and the 
grand tour—what then? Have you a price, 
Aspasia? Are you in the market? Fate is 
pricing you, my dear. You may deceive your- 
self, others you can not. You may say that 
you want wider opportunities of benevolence ; 
that you are so unhappily-constituted that you 
must have comforts; that you have generous 
and lavish habits; that you can make mother 
and sisters and friends so happy, and you 
ought to make the sacrifice ; that poverty slays 
Jove, and the pauper has no honey-moon—the 
question is not changed, Are you in the mar- 
ket? Can you be sold for a price, and is this 
offer high enough ? 

Upon how many of us, dear Ralph, the price 
is plainly labeled! This beef for forty cents a 
pound, This legislator for a hundred shares 
of the stock. ‘This governor for a nomination. 
This statesman for the control of patronage. 
This lawyer for a huge fee. ‘This man for flat- 
tery, for fame, for a fortune. ‘This woman for 
jealousy, for revenge, for despair, for an estab- 
lishment. What is often called shrewdness 
and sagacity is merely ability to price things 
accurately. A man would be a fool who 
should offer Mr. Plover in the market a string 
of glass beads for a loin of veal; but he could 
buy a great deal of land from an Indian at that 
price. So he would be very unwise who should 
offer you and me ao thousand dollars for our 
votes ; but how if he offered us the mission to 
Siberia? This critic may frown you out of the 
door if you offer a bottle of Champagne for a 
friendly word ; but how if you tell him that it 
is his.opinion mainly, not that of the ordinary 
scribblers, in which you are interested? ‘There 
are plenty of men who are as busily pricing us 
all as our little friend was busy pricing the dry- 
goods in the pretty shops. And life itself— 
does it never seem to yon, Ralph, the divine 
method of testing who can and who can not be 
bonght and sold? who can and who can not 
stand fast by himself? And is there a more 
comfortable gospel to meditate upon our jour- 
ney than the celestial irony of the question, 
“‘What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” Always your friend, 

Aw OLp Bacueror. 





THE JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
i is very sad to ge to the great hotels and 
see the little children decked in elaborate 
finery, and dancing and prancing through the 
vast rooms before gazing crowds at hours when 
they ought to be fast asleep in their beds. We 
religious folk inveigh earnestly against the chil- 
dren's balls and parties in which you of the 
world indulge ; and, thank Heaven, we mean to 
keep our little ones in the sheltered ways of 
home! 

But what objectionable feature of children’s 
balls was wanting in the series of Pilgrim Me- 
morial festivities lately held in ‘Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston? Late hours, fine clothes, gazing 
crowds, intense excitement, all were there ; and 
the mothers were not there in a position to ex- 
ercise constant care over the wild little creat- 
ures. When I alighted before the door, out 
almost upon the sidewalk rushed a little lady 
whom I kuew to meet me, out into the midst 
of the crowd, out into the cold, dark night—a 
tiny thing scarcely ten years old, in flimsy white 
gown and thin slippers, unshawled, bare-head- 
ed, unattended except by a girl of her own age. 
Half crazy with excitement, the little chits were 
curveting around from room to room, breathless 
and eager, unable to be quiet, their nenrest ap- 
proach to standing still a nervous hopping and 
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skipping. Presently they were marshaled, and 
indeed it was a pretty sight! They fluttered 
into their places, tier above tier of white-robed 
girls rising before us like a bank of lilies; and 
over against them the contrasting shadow of 
sober-hued boys; and behind, and far abore 
all, an arched throne occupied by a single little 
girl, who, I suppose, represented Liberty, or 
some such virtuous abstraction, and who kept 
one in constant fear that she would drop asleep 
and fall off. ‘Then they sang, and their young 
fresh voices thrilled out on the air, and filled 
the great hall with melody. They rose, and it 
was like the bursting of a bud into broad white 
blossom. ‘They waved suddenly their hidden 
flags, and the lily bank was alive with color. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, Justice and Peace, 
and all the United States, grouped themselves 
in their appointed places, and sang their ap- 
pointed songs; and so the Pilgrims were me- 
morialized. 

And there were evening concerts and mati- 
nées, and for these I do not know how many re- 
hearsals. A large number of the children were 
from neighboring towns, and could scarcely have 
reached home before eloven o'clock. If they 
were like one little lady, they were not asleep 
before twelve; and school began next day at 
nine, as usual. And was it for this, O God, be- 
neath thy guiding hand, our exiled fathers 
crossed the sea? 

Yet people who wonld on no account send 
their children to dancing-schoo) let them out to 
these concerts; and religious papers, that are 
the first to condemn the frivolities of fashiona- 
ble mammas, were the first to denounce the 
Boston public for not filling the Temple to wit- 
ness this sacrifice of the Jambs. 

If it were not too serious, it would be gro- 
tesque. When “the fashionable mother” takes 
her little one to the ball-room, and sets her 
spinning, she honestly gives her of her best. 
She starts her in the life which she herself most 
values, for the prizes which herself holds high- 
est. But we Pilgrims profess to scout all that, 
We deprecate the show, the admiration, the ab- 
sorption, as the worst things for our children, 
Yet here we are deliberately bringing it al) 
upon them. Wo are farming out their youth, 
their innocence, their fresh, winsome beauty, for 
paper currency—children fifty cents, reserved 
seats one dollar. Is not that worse than the 
fashionable mother? She, at least, does not sell 
the gift of God for money. If it is right to 
keep children up till miduight, to show them 
off before promiscuous assemblies, to set them 
on fire with excitement, what difference does it 
make whether we use their toes or their tongues? 
What difference does it make whether it is in 
the Tremont Temple or in the Ocean House 
parlors? If it is right, let us say no more about 
it. If it is wrong, does the building of a Con- 
gregational house with the proceeds make it 
right? We may have been mistaken hitherto 
in our abjurations and adjurations; but if we 
were not, the adoption of such a mode of church- 
building is very much like laying the founda- 
tions of Jericho in the blood of our first-born, 

If, when these little goddesses of Liberty and 
Hope and Charity grow to woman's estate, they 
choose to gu upon the stage in dresses as thin 
and short as they wore at this Pilgrim opera, 
and sing drinking-songs instead of greeting- 
songs, and enact the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” instead 
of the United States, their fathers and mothers 
may not be able to hinder them. But to thrust 
them upon the stage in their tender years—to 
train them for public performances, and feed 
them with public applause—is a thing which 
nobody but their parents can do, and for which 
their parents, aided and abetted, but not gov- 
erned, by the religious press, are alone respon- 
sible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE APRON-POLONAISE. 


Ae apron-polonaise, illustrated on our first 
page, is a most graceful over dress for spring 
suits, It differs from the polonaise-casaque in 
having a perfect apron front without a seam down 
the centre, and in being but half adjusted behind. 
‘The fullness in the back is confined by a belt. 
Belted garments are cooler than close-fitting 
ones, and are exceedingly becoming to slight fig- 
ures, Our model is quite simple. ‘The back 
has two side forms and two centre pieces, mak- 
ing a seam down the middle of the back. The 
waist and skirt pieces are cut together. Four 
widths of silk ave requived for the back, the 
body pieces being shaped from the centre of each 
width, and the remainder of the entire width 
added for fullness in the skirt. This fullness 
is first arranged in a large box-pleat, and then 
gathered beneath the belt. ‘Ihe looping is done 
by taking a single deep pleat in each seam. ‘The 
Delt is three folds, with a small bow behind with- 
out sash ends. 

‘The model illustrated is of black silk, and is a 
stylish over garment for the black silk suit that 
ladies find so desirable in the spring. It may be 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe, or lace. 
‘The trimming passes down the tront and crosses 
on the apron, making a very dressy tablier. Some 
polonaises are provided with over-sleeves in the 
flowing oriental style. The skirt of this black 
silk suit is trimmed with four overlapping bias 
ruffles a finger deep when bound. They are al- 
ternately gathered and box-pleated. The lowest 
ruffle is gathered; the upper, in box-pleats, is 
finished us a heading for the cluster of rutHes by 
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having a narrow band of bias silk or of passe- 
menterie stitched on an inch from the top of the 
raffle. 

All sorts of woolen stuffs, especially the soft 
flexible pongees and summer serges so largely 
imported, are now being made into such suits. 
If the woolen goods is fine enough to justify the 
expense, the suit is trimmed with gros grain ruf- 
fies of a similar shade, or else darker. For in- 
stance, a gray pongee has a two-inch band of 
gray silk for the polonaise trimming, while the 
skirt has gathered ruftles of gray silk alternating 
with box-pleated ruftles of pongee. ‘The ruffles 
extend to the knee, and the effect is remarkably 
pretty. A pongee suit of Frou Frou brown (yel- 
Jow-tinted) has ruffles of darker brown silk. 

We commend this polonaise also for the white 
muslin and buff linen suits that ladies who do 
their own sewing are now making for midsum- 
mer wear. The polonaise, when made of bish- 
op’s lawn, should be trimmed with a bias fold of 
the same, or a band of narrow tucks inserted in 
the design shown in the engraving, and the edge 
finished with a ruffle or ruche. On nansook, 
needle-worked insertion and embroidered ruffies 
are used; for Swiss muslin, duchesse or Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace. These long white 
polonaises are not worn with white skirts alone, 
but with colored silk skirts, and are cousidered 
especially stylish over black silk. Buff linen 
polonaises, made in the same way, are trimmed 
with the unbleached Flemish guipure lace, made 
of linen thread. ‘Thin écru linen lawn is select- 
ed for such garments; and these buff polonaises 
will also be worn over black silk. 

‘The polonaise casaque with postilion back, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. ILL, retains its 
popularity, and is given an improved effect by 
being buttoned down the entire front, or fasten- 
ed by faney brandebourgs, or by bows made of 
the material of the trimming. ‘This garment is 
more becoming to stout figures than the apron- 
polouaise. 








IMPORTED SUITS. 


A quantity of suits just arrived from Berlin 
shows a variety of styles for the approaching 
warm weather without disclosing any thing es- 

tially novel. ‘To itemize: there is no change 
in the breadths of lower skirts of suits. ‘Their 
shape is the flat gored front and sides with full 
back, their width ix from three and a half to 
four yards around the lottom, and their length 
is a matter of taste. Ultra tushiunables and ex- 
tremists let the skirt dray an inch or two behind, 
while sensible women make it just short enough 
to escape the ground. All suits have an upper 
skirt, or a polonaise that has the etfect of one, 
The long over-skirt will not continue to be so ex- 
clusively worn, since very short and very long 
over-skirts are among the importatio The 
former are very dressy for light, thin fabrics that 
do not drape well, and reqnire to be arranged in 
some fanciful manner, ‘The latter are plain 
widths, very slightly gored and very simply 
draped. Many suits are belted, and ornamented 
with a bow behind, but without sash ends. 
Elaborate sashes are abandoned. Loose sacques 
are longer and are less slashed than those of last 
year. They are closed on the sides, and only 
open in the centre of the back to prevent hoop- 
ing over the fulltournure. The loose paletot of 
last summer and the basque of the present sea- 
son are combined to form a very jaunty wrap. 
The front is short, loose, and square, like the 
sailor jacket; the back is a regular postilion 
basque, with a little fullness added below the 
waist in the side forms. ‘These garments are 
more frequently made of summer cloth the color 
of the suit than of the material of the suit. 
Small revers or Marie Antoinette collars finish 
the throat when it is pointed and opened low, 
but ruches and standing bands close around the 
throat are much used. ‘The sleeve of the reason 
is the half-Howing sleeve, fitting the arm smooth- 
ly from the shoulder to midway between the 
elbow and wrist, where it is widened, and the 
fullness held in a box-pleat covered by a bow or 
passementerie ornament, or else the sleeve is cut 
off all around, and finished by a pleated ruffle. 

An original idea for suits intended for summer 
wear dispenses with an outer wrap, and thus gives 
but one covering for the body and arms, The 
waist, which must be put on first, is a chemise 
Russe with darts in front, and loose back. ‘This 
corsage is lined with soft muslin or with cotton 
satine. ‘The dress skirt, belted over the chemise 
Ruase to hold it in place, has the apron front of 
the over-skirt attached to it, and prettily caught 
up at the sides. ‘I'o complete the suit a belt— 
of folds bound on each edge —is added, and from 
this belt is pendent the bouffant back that com- 
pletes the over-skirt. ‘This is a stylish and con- 
venient design for buxiness, shopping, and travel- 
ing suits that are donned in a hurry, as each part 
is so well arranged that it is almost impossible to 
fail in adjusting the dress at once. When worn 
the suit has the effect of an elaborate polonaise 
and skirt. 

Correspondents ask, Shall we trim with ruffles 
or flat bands? o either, or both, we say in re- 
ply, for there is no fixed fashion in the matter, 
and here is the coveted opportunity for a dixplay 
of individual tastes. However, the modiates have 
a few rules that it is well enough not to trans- 
gress. For instance, a single deep flounce is not 
so stylish as two, three, or four narrower ones ; 
if a deep flounce is preferred, it must have a nar- 
row ruffle on its lower edge, the heading must be 
elaborate, and the flounce must be set above the 
edge of the dress, while a narrow pleating or a 
rache finishes the edge. ‘Side pleating is too 
heavy for silks in summer, bat will be retained 
for lighter fabrics. An elegant style is to put a 
deep treble box-pleating in the centre of each of 
the six gored widths of a skirt, place elaborate 
bows or passementerie ornaments in the space 
between, and head all with folds of repped silk 
and passementerie. For narrower ruftles avoid 








every thing systematic in arrangement, Gather 
and pleat them alternately ; make overlapping or 
in groups; use different shades for alternate ruf- 
fles, or else different fabrics of the same shade. 
Instead of double folds, single bias bands. are 
used, These are generally finished on the upper 
side, and sometimes on both sides, by a tiny 
piping fold of a darker shade. For black gros 
grain dresses these tiny folds are of the heavy 
repped ottoman silk, and by way of ornament the 
centre band of gros grain is dotted with passe- 
menterie figures, or with very small buttons. 
Wash poplins and many other spring goods are 
trimmed with bands of the same material, of a 
darker shade, ‘This pretty fashion has entirely 
superseded the plan of trimming every color with 
black. Five bias bands, each two inches wide, 
piped with a darker shade, or with a different 
material, are placed an inch apart around skirts. 
For still plainer dresses two bands, each four 
inches wide, are used. All trimmings surround 
garments as borders. There is no elaborate fes- 
tooning on skirts, or fanciful epaulets or collars 
on waists. ‘The beauty of basques and paletots 
is in the fit, and the trimming merely outlines 
the graceful garment. ‘Ihe only exception we 
discover to this is when the trimming outlines a 
vest on basques, or is passed straight up the cen- 
tre of the back of paletots. A bow or a brande- 
boarg of gimp is placed on sleeves, or at the back 
of a postilion. 

‘The gray and brown shades that are always 
popular in spring are’ very largely represented. 
Pousiére, or dust-color, dove gray, ashes of 
rosex, and the yellow- browns and bafts called 
Frou Frou, are the colors most largely import- 
ed. Kew contrasts are seen. Dark steel gray 
trimmed with nut brown is a stylish combina- 
tion. The tavorite choice for handsome street 
attire at present is black cashmere and black 
silk, to be succeeded in summer by suits of black 
grenaiine, 

SPRING PALETOTS. 


The short paletots imported to complete suits 
are made of light twilled cloth, scarcely heavier 
than serge. ‘The newest shape is that alrendy 
described, with loose front and fitted postilion 
back. ‘hese have false pocket flaps on the sides, 
reversed collar, half-open sleeves, and for trim- 
ming a bias band of the cloth of a darker shade, 
headed by a delicate braiding pattern in silk cord. 
Two straight rows of cord, and a curled row 
above these, is simple but tasteful. ‘The En- 
glish jacket with double-hearted front and slight- 
ly slashed back is also shown. Many shades 
of light gray and Lrown are displayed in these 
goods, at prices ranging from $10 to $17. ‘They 
ure made by the neat sewers of Berlin in the 
most exquisite manner, and would cost, if made 
here, almost twice the amount asked for them. 
For gay young girls there are white serge cloth 
jackets, edged with a narrow fold of colored vel- 
yot—blue, brown, or black—with revers, cnffs, 
and buttons to match. For old ladies there are 
double talmas of cashmere, arranged with a 
Warteau fold in the upper cape, a small hood, 
and long scarfs to tie in front. ‘The trimmings 
are silk bands and fringes, and the price is @1Y. 

The Park jackets, for driving, are of black 
cashmere, embroided or braided in colors. Some 
are needle-worked in blocks, in the Japancse 
fashion, and are fringed with crimped silk of the 
colors of the embroidery. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mesdames Dirprn; and StRLEY; 
and Messrs. A. ‘T. Stewart & Co.; Lorv & 
Tartor; and ‘T'Homsox, Lanavon, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


8m Jonn A. Macponatp, the Canadian Par- 
Namentary leader, and a member of the British 
High Commission, is not only able as a public 
man, but has social gifts that for tive-and-twen- 
ty years past have made him conspicuous and 
welcome every where. He has rare talent as a 
raconteur. He is now fifty-seven, was born in 
Scotland, but came to Canada when a youth. 
He conducted all the negotiations in England 
for the confederation of Canada, Lady Mac- 
DONALD is his second wife, is a native of Jamaica, 
and of noble blood. Of her characteristics as a 
woman and a wife too much can not be said, 
especially for her charitable disposition. She 
has a daughter aged ten. Sir Jonn has by his 
first marriage a son, now a law student in Can- 
ada. 

—Mr. Henry D. Cooke, who has finally ac- 
cepted the governorship of the District of Co- 
lumbia, is in the prime of life, and possesses ad- 
mirable qualifications for the position, For, a8 
commenceth the second paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, ‘we hold this truth 
to be self-evident,” that any man who can suc- 
cessfully conduct a daily paper, and profitably 
manage a banking business, is competent to the 
duties of governor of any State or Territory in 
any part of the world. After recciving a col- 
legiate educution he became a contributor to the 
Philadelphia Gazette and New York Courier and 
Enquirer, and subsequently was editor of the 
Ohio State Journal. In 1881 he accepted a posi- 
tion in the banking house of Jar Cooke & Co., 
where he has since remained, and accumulated 
a large fortune. 

—Germany does produce some queer people. 
For instance, AGNES SCHUBERT, the vocalist, who 
recently died in Stuttgart, was divorced some 
years since from Stravss, author of the ‘ Life 
of Jesus,”’ on the ground of his extreme penuri- 
ourness. 

—GEoRGE CRUIKSHANK had no idea of artistic 
fame when young. He commenced life as a sail- 
or, was afterward an actor, and finally took up 
! the pencil simply as a means of aiding his pa- 
rents, who were very poor, He at once suceeed- 
ed, and svon became rich as well as famous. 

—It is proposed to insert a memorial window 
to ALICE Cary in the * Church of the Strangers,” 
in New York. From this church Miss Cany was 
buried. It was the last to which she was attach- 
ed. Itis the church of her surviving sister, Miss 
Prenr Cary. A memorial window has been de- 
cided by her fricuds as more appropriate than a 
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tablet. An artist is engaged on the design, and 
the window will be made as rich as the contribu- 
tions of her friends will justify. It is necessary 
only to state this object to secure the necessary 
funds. A few dollars from each of her many 
friends and admirers will make this graceful 
monument to her memory. Contributions will 
be received by the leading publishers of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the pas- 
tor, Dr. Deeus, 4 Winthrop Pisce, New York city. 
Let the responses be promptly made. When 
finished a circular will be sent to the subscribers, 
with an acknowledgment of their contributions. 

—Senator REvgLs, at the close of his term, is 
to be a lecturing agent, at the South, of the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society. 

—Mrs. HawrHorng, who dicd on the 26th 
of February, in London, was in all respects a 
worthy helpmcet and compuniou for the dixtin- 
guished novelist. She was a lady of rare men- 
tal ability and graces of character, and belonged 
to a family whose services to literature, and cs- 
pecially to the cause of cducation, have been 
valuable. She leaves a son and two daughters. 

—The vivacity of the American charucter was 
happily illustrated by the late Dr. Ray, of the 
Chicago Fost, who during his life is said to have 
made and lost five fortunes. Five, however, in 
Chicago, is understood to be a little under the 
average. 

—Speaking of copyright, it is not a little cu- 
rious that the first man in England who had 
copy-moncy—i, ¢., a price for the copyright of a 
Uterary work—was a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
Hammonp, and the work was his “ Annota on 
the New Testament.’ He was one of the most 
accomplished scholars of his time. This was 
two hundred years ago. 

—Miss CoRNELIA JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, a 
granddaughiter of Tuomas JEFFERSON, died a 

few days since In Alexandrlu, Virginia, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

—Miss Fanny R. Spracve has been appoint- 
ed phonographic amanuenels in the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, at nearly double the pay 
of the other lady clerks, who write only long- 
haud. 

—Hans Caristian ANDERSEN was the son of 
a shoe-maker, and his family were 60 poor that 
at an carly age he was apprenticed by his moth- 
er to a tajlo>; but he always detested manual 
labor, and made clever verses when he was 
twelve vears old. 

—Mr. Ricnagp Watace, son and heir of the 
Marquis of Hertford, during the late siexe of 
Paris, at an expense of &60,000, established an 
ambulance, pald down $10,000 for the bchoof 
of the victims of the bombardment, sect up a 
hospital at his own expense, and established in 
his own house another hospital for thirty pa- 
tients. Tle has in six months done more for 
charity than his father and grandfather did in 
sixty years, 

—Mr. Motver and family have arrived at the 
Hague, and taken porsession of the charmin 
old-fashioned villa which the Queen of Holland 
has placed at his disposal. It has beautiful gar- 
dens, kept only as the Dutch can keep them, and 
adjoins and communicates with the royal park. 

—Hopg & Co., the celebrated bankers of Am- 
sterdam, are said to be worth not less than forty 
millions of dollars, most of which has been made 
in the last ten years. 

—Some two years ago HEaty painted a por- 
trait of the Pope for Archbishop 8paLprna, of 
Baltimore. It being impossible to obtain a pri- 
vate sitting, the picture was painted from pho- 
tographs and from occasional views obtained in 

ublic, Cardinal ANTONELLI finally saw it, and 

jiked it so much thut he asked to send it to the 
Vatican, and thus Mr. Hear hus obtained a pri- 
vate sitting for the last picture that will be taken 
of the Pope, who, If he survive until the 18th of 
May next, will be seventy-elght years of age. 
The great interest, however, that attaches to 
Pivs 1X, is in the fact that if be lives until the 
16th of June next—only three months—he will 
have occupied the pai chair longer than any 
pope since St. Peter himself. There huve been 
two or three instances where a pope has almost 
reached the twenty-fifth year, but not one who 
has fully entered upon it. 

—M. OLLivien, late Prime Minister of France, 
who has founded an asylum at Pollone, in Pied- 
mont, is preparing for publication a work en- 
titled ** ‘wy Ministry of the Second of January.” 
The tirst volume will be entitled ‘The Plebis- 
cite ;”’ the second, ‘The War.” 

—SpurGeon is often spoken of as an extraordi- 
nary specimen of precocity, having commenced 
preaching at Teversham when only seventeen, 
and making his first appearance in London when 
only nineteen. A similar precocity, however, is 
found in two of the most eloquent preachers 
France has produced—FE&N&LON and Bossvet. 
The former began to preach at the College of 
Plessis when only seventeen, and the latter, at 
the same age, before the most brilliant assem- 
blage in Paris, and with the greatest applause. 
It is added that his sermon was entirely extem- 
poraneous, and that he was allowed onlya few 
momengs to think upon the subject he was to 
discuss. 

—President Baez, who is just now doing the 
amlable to our Cominissioners, is a gentleman of" 
about fifty-seven, courtly and pleasant, speaks 
Spanish and French with equal fluency, but En- 
glish only tolerably well. With the casy air of 
a perfect man of the world, he impresses one as 
a perfectly upright man, and that is the reputa- 
tion, on the whole, that he bears among the Bun 
Domingoes. 

—It was very graceful in the Hon. 8. 8. Cox to 
propose the vote of thanks to Speaker BLAINE, 
which was unanimously carried in the House of 
Representatives (except MUNGEN), but rendered 
doubly graceful by the admirable little speech 
made by Mr. Cox prefatory to the resolution, 
Those fittle amenities constitute the charm of 
political life in Washington. 

—Mrs. BISMARCK, according to a correspond- 
ent at Berlin, very seldom appears in public, or 
in the society of Berlin. In appearance she is an 
exceedingly plain woman. 

—W111aM How!rt, who is now seventy-six, 
is so fresh-looking and quick and strong in his 
movements that he would not be taken for over 
fifly-tive. His conversation is delightful, full 
of ancedote, and told in the nicest, purest 
English, without accent or affectation. Mary 
Howrrt is ten or fifteen years younger, dresses 
like a gay Quaker, and bas something of the 
manners of a Friend. They have a daughter, a 
bright girl, possessing much artistic and literary 
talent, and who is equally us lovable as the fa- 
ther and mother. The parents are Spiritualists, 
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and were at onetime, for three years, mediums; 
but now they say the medium power is, with 
them, “played out.” 

—NILsson has to that extent became infatu- 
ated about Chicago that she has determined to 
plant about $75,000 there in real estate, and sce 
what it will produce. Davip A. Gage, one of 
those bright, engaging men for whom Chicago 
seems to be famous, is the man who has talked 
80 sweetly to her about Chicago lots, and who 
expects to realize for her a ‘very, very large 
fortune in silvure and gold.” It is to be re- 
murked, in this connection, that Miss NiLsson 
has thrown up her London opera engagement 
for this scason, and will spend the summer in 
the White Mountains and other nice places at- 
tractive to charming young ladics of about her 
years. 

—Dr. Wittiam Howarp Rvsse.t, who seems 
to be one of the necessities of modern warfare 
as much as the commissariat, is an Irishinan by 
birth, and combines the solid attainments and 
somewhat sullen gravity of the Englishman with 
the proverbial diffidence of the Celt. He lives 
like a ‘fine old Irish gentleman” at Versuilles, 
keeps an excellent table, half a dozen horses, 
servants in proportion, and sometimes covers 
himself with decorations reccived from various 
potentates of Europe. 

—Little Lorta, the actress, was “christencd’” 
at New Orleans two or tliree weeks ago by the 
Rey. Dr. Leacock. She was simply and mod- 
estly attired, like o little lady, as she is, in the 
full meaning of the word, in a black silk under- 
skirt, deeply pleated at the hem, with an over- 
skirt and bodice of the same material, the over- 
skirt being looped at the sides. Over the bodice 
sho wore bretelles ofa light blue silk, which con- 
trasted charmingly with the black of her dress, 
and was in excellent harmony with her hh 
complexion and auburn hair, and looked as bi 
as the beautiful sky outside, which poured its 
gorgeous light Into the room with a generous 
warmth, Ata signal of the venerable ministe: 
the company arose, and Lotta knelt before a 
chair at the centre-table, and the company join- 
ed in prayer. The ceremony of baptisin’ was 
then performed, Mr. Leacock reading the excr- 
cises from a relic of the past, whieh had becn 
loaned for the occasion by Miss Bertie Inw1s, 
a granddaughter of the sage of Ashland, upon 
the fly-leafof which was inscribed the following: 
“ Hou. H. Cray, Ashland, Kentucky, with the 
respectful regards of Mrs. T. ALLEBONE, Phila- 
delphia, 1848,” and presented by that Indy when 
the great Harry of the West joined the Epis- 
copal Church, After the christening they all 
went into the other room, where Thomas had 
provided certain things edible and potable that 
appealed to the finer sensibilities of those who 
Were present. 

—Another sketch of Mr. Disraent, by a Bo 
ton man, who begins by admiring his clot! 
“ Never,”’ says he, “was there a tincr triuni 
than in Mr. Disragii’s frock-coat. The fi 
perfect, but it is not the fit. There fs a iin 
and a poetry about his clothes which esca 
inition.” As for his manner, “his pecutiarity 
is his restlessness as to his hands. Ordinarily 
this isa mark of nervousness, but Mr. Diska®i 
one would think, is not afflicted by misery o: 
that description. However that may be, he can 
not keep his hands in one pusition for two min- 
utes together. He puts them on the box which 
is on the table before him; he ehuts them; 
opens them; places one in his coat pocket be- 
hind; puts fro there; takes out his hendker- 
chief and puta it in again; folds his bands; 
opens them; pots his fingers merely on a table; 
boldly sticks his thumbs under his armpits, and 
tosses the collar of his coat back: again drops 
them at his side. Such are some of the move- 
ments he keeps up while delivering one of his 
set orations. Another peculiarity I will jot 
down for the benefit of the curious in orators’ 
distresses. I have observed that when he is 
about to say something satirical, one of those 
witty phrases that rest in the memory, and 
which are certainly not the creatures of the mo- 
ment, he slightly opens his legs and in a scarce- 
ly perceptible fashion bows down his body. As 
the cheers break out his figure secms quick- 
ened. If you ure behind him you notice a 
change immediately. His accustomed conti- 
dence develops into audacity, and for a minute 
or two he appeagato rule his audience.” 

—Mr. Doxn Piatr met Mr. Mark Twain at a 
little dinner the other day in Washington, and 
was made merry by that man. Saya Twain 
wears things, but evidently don’t think whether 
they are clothes ur vot. From under his bushy 
hair his face peers out, presenting: Q square, 
well-proportioned forehead, keen gray eyes, and 
hooked nose, a well-developed mouth, exhibit- 
ing a good deal of decision, and a chin that 
rounds out, supporting the whole—in no part 
of which will you tind a particle of the humor 
for which he is distinguished. His face, on the 
contrary, is a sad one, and when all are in roars 
about him he continues in a state of dense so- 
lemnity. His voice is something quite extraor- 
dinary—a sort of cross between that of Horace 
Greevey and Mr. Lincoxn, and he drawls his 
words out in the most preposterous manner, 
that gives a drollery to what he says utterly be- 
yond description. 

—Mr. Wi1L1am C. PRIME, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Journal of Commerce, and one of the 
most agreeable writers of the day, as well as a 
very traveled man, recently delivered in this city 
a lecture, In which, speaking of the location of 
the Chureb of the Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, he 
says that, while examining that location last 
spring, he discovered a portion of an ancient 
Hebrew wall, which he described as remaininy 
some three hundred fect east of the Church o: 
the Sepulchre. Should this prove to be a por- 
tion of the long-sought second wall, it sets at 
rest one great point of topographical discussion, 
and decides the fact that the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre is located on land which was outside of 
the ancient city walls. 

—Many of the most profound scholars and 
ablest publicists of the day are of Hebrew de- 
scent. Amoug others may be named Disrae.t, 
Cremreux, BorNe, MONTEFIORE, AUERBACH, 
Hernricu HeINe, JULES JANIN, GRACE AGUI- 
LAR, Foutp. In music—Herz, M. RBEER, 
Harévy, GottscnarK. In drama—Racue.. 
In the United States—RaPHaeL, Wise, Livien- 
THAL, LEEsER, Ernnorn, Noan, Isaacs. 

—Mise BELLE SMITH, of Indiana, has just com- 
pleted fur the Common Council of Washington 
a full-length portrait of the late Secretary STan- 
TON that is said to be the best likeness cxtant 
of the great war miaister, 
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cloth part; they intersect each other at the middle of tho brioche, and are, first 
fustened in the hollow there, after which one cord comes between each two scallo 3 
and is drawn tightly, so as to form a groove, and fastened at the outer edge of the 
cloth. In the middle of the brioche place a cord lvop. 


Netted Guipure Edgings for Lingerie, Handkerchiefs, etc, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Pese edgings are suitable for ornamenting lingerie, handkerchiefs, covers, 
etc, ‘The foundation of both is worked with medium-sized linen thread in 
straight netting; the size of the mesh to be used may be seen from the 
illustration. Embroider the foundation of Fig. 2 iu point esprit and 
point de reprise, and work the outer edge in button-hole stitch, as 
shown by the illustration. Fig. 1 is embroidered in point de toile, 
and the figures afterward surrounded with running stitches of 
linen floss. In button-hole stitching the outer edge, form 
picots as shown by the illustration. To do this let the 
thread stand over as a loop after working the button-hole 
stitch at the point where the picot is to be formed, 


Embroidered Java Canvas Tidy. 


make this tidy a piece of white Java canvas of the size desired is required (the 
is sixteen inches square). First work the open-work border, about an inch 
uarter from the outer edge. For this border draw out eight threads (double) 
of the canvas; to do this it is necessary to cut throngh the threads two inches from 
the outer edge. The projecting ends thus formed are hemmed down to the un- 
der side of the tidy, in such a manner as not to show on the outside, after ah 
having drawn out the threads. Sew the free crosswise threads of the open- Hi 
work strip together with white linen thread in the manner shown by the y 
illustration. ‘To do this work a button-hole stitch on four of the threads 
a fifth of an inch from one end, divide the four threads, wind two of 
them several times with the working thread, work a button-hole 
stitch on these two threads and two of the free threads a fifth of 
an inch from the other end, wind the last two threads and work 
them together at the still free end with the two following jin 
threads a fifth of an inch from the end. Continue in this Ay Upp 
manner. Fill the open space in the corner with a four- 447] 













































on each side of the open-work strip; the stitches which GY Yee . 9 ~ ‘gC. 


come in the corners must be worked on two lengthwise and 
two crosswise threads, and the others on four lengthwise and 


Negligé Basket trimmed with Ruches, 
‘This negligé basket is made of steel springs and wire, covered 


Gs 
Wy Wee 

m four lengthwi “ig 
two crosswise threads, as shown by the illustration. Edge these LY 








stitches with point Russe worked with fine black sewing silk, aud Ly 3 with green cashmere arranged in box-pleats, and trimmed with 
along this work points with black twisted wool in paint Russe, as i yy ruches of green satin ribbon. On the upper edge of the basket is set 
shown by the illustration. In order to form the fringe ravel the edge of tify, YY a bag of green cashmere furnished with a shirr. Coarse green worsted 
the tidy to the points worked with the twisted wool. ‘To fill the open “QZ y cord, with slides and tassels, form the haudle. To make the basket three 
spaces at the corners work in a few of the raveled threads, and cut them off “iy "i ateel springs each forty-one inches and a fifth long, and one spring fifty-one 
to correspond in length to the remainder of the fringe. Uf Yb ye : inches and three-fifths long, are required. Each spring must be two-fifths of an 

pol Vi, inch wide, Coyer each spring with cashmere, and close it in a ring by letting 


the ends overlap each other two-fifths of an inch and sewing them together. Then 
join two of the smaller ones by means of wire bars with the large ring, so that the 
Jatter comes in the middle. ‘Yo do this make a perpendicular mark with chalk on 
\ > the smaller rings at intervals of two inches and two-fifths, and on the large ring at 
intervals of three inches. Sew the end of a piece of bonnet wire 160 inches long, 
EMBROIDERED Java which must be closely wound with green worsted, in an upright position to one of 

Canvas Tipy. the smaller rings at one of the points marked with chalk, then, after. an interval of 


Trimmings for Blouse-Waists, Lingerie, Fichus, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. j 

To make these trimmings transfer the designs to fine cambric or linen, and work 7) 
the shell-shaped figures of Fig. 1 in satin stitch, and the remaining design figures 
in button-hole stitches, which are worked very loosely. All the figures of Fig. 2 are 
worked in satin and halt-polka stitch. Cut away the material along the outer and 
inner edges of each figure, and run velvet, gros grain, silk, or satin ribbon through 
the strip as shown by the illustration. 








Fig. 1.—Trooaxe ror Buovuses, Linexriz, etc.—Wuite NeEepLe-Work, Fig. 2.—Truisuxe vor Buouses, Lixcerte, etc. —Winte NEEDLE-Work. 


; Brioche with Cloth and Knitted Cover. , two inches and four-fifths, fusten it to the larger ring at one of the points marked with chalk, and 
‘Tuts round brioche is eighteen inches in diameter and six inches and a half deep, and is made | then, ufter an interval of two inches and four-fifths, to the still free smaller ring. Now carry the 
of gray linen and curled hair. Furnish the outer edge of the brioche with a cover worked with | wire along the last ring to the next point marked with chalk, sew it to the ring, bend it down, and 
dark red and light red worsted in loop stitch, and the remainder with a covering of red cloth, | after an interval of two inches and four-fifths fasten it to the large ring at the next point marked 
Dark red cord and tassels trim the brioche as shown by the illustration. For the knitted cover of | with chalk, and, after an interval of two inches and four-fifths, fasten it to the following smaller 
the edge crochet a chain stitch foundation with dark red worsted, which must be of the same length | ring; bend it and proceed as before, until the rings are connected by seventeen such bars. Set on 
as the circumference of the brioche, and three inches and three-quarters from the outer edge. | « box-pleated strip of green cashmere three inches and a fifth wide between the upper and middle 
Gather the upper veins of the stitches on » wooden kni tting-needle, take a second wooden knitting- | ring, and cover the space between the middle and under rings in the same manner. To the inside 
needle and work as follows: Istwound.—Sl. (slip) the first st. (stitch), then hold a netting mesh two | of the under ring sew S.pasteboard bottom covered with green cashmere on both sides, and corre- 
inches in circumference to the under side of the work, sponding in circumference to the ring. With the an- 
pass the right-hand needle through the next st., as if der edge of the under ring join the small ring left over 
to knit off, lay the thread around the needle as for knit- fora stand. ‘To the upper edge of the basket thus far 
ting off, pass the thread down around the mesh, again completed sew a bag of cashmere eleven inches and a 
around the needle and around the mesh; finally, once quarter deep, and of the requisite width, the upper 
more around the needle, and then pass the three threads edge of which is hemmed an inch wide, and furnished 
thrown over the needle through the stitch on the needle. with a shirr, through which run two pieces of green 
This forms one loop st. In this way work one loop st. worsted braid. Each of these strings is passed through 
on each foundation st. K. (knit plain) the last st. a wooden ring covered with green worsted. ‘The 
Without drawing out the mesh turn the work, and knit handle is formed of two pieces of coarse green worsted 
the second round plain. Then draw out the mesh. cord, each twenty-seven inches long, which are passed 
Repeat these two rounds until the work is completed, through two wooden rings covered with green worsted 
but in the course of the work widen a st. at regular in- and finished with tassels, the ends of which are fast- 
tervals, so that the cover corresponds to the shape of ened separately to the upper edge of the basket, as 
the brioche. ‘This widening must be done in the rounds shown by the illustration. Finally, cover each ring 
which are worked plain. Having reached the part of of the basket, and at the same time the seam made by 
the cover coming on the edge of the brioche, work sewing on the cashmere strips, with a box-pleated 
without changing the number of st. Besides this, form ruche made of green satin ribbon an inch and a quar- 
small spots in the course of the work. For this lay on ter wide, 
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Fig. 1.—Netrrep Guirurs Epcixe 
HANDKERCHIEF’ 






. 2.—Nurrep Gurevre Kpoine ror LINGERIE, 
the light red worsted at the proper point, and with HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
it work six loop st. without cutting off the dark 
thread, pass latter loosely over the under si 
of the six light st. ; then work with the dark th 
unto the point for the next light spot. In the f 
lowing plain round knit off the light st. with the 
light thread and the dark st. with the dark thread. 
Repeat these two rounds twice more for a row of 
spots. Having completed the knitted cover cast 
off, and sew the ends of the cover together so as 
not to show th am on the outside; draw the 
cover over the brioche, and cover the bottom of the 
latter, and at the same time the seam made L 
ing on the cover, with dark red or black e 
cloth. For the cloth cover cut a round 2 of red 
cloth thirteen inches and three-quart 
cut the outer edge in ten equal, large, shallow scal 
lops, pink the edges of the latt d sew the cloth 
part on the uncovered part of the brioche. On the 
latter first sew a thin muslin cushion stuffed with 
wool or moss. Sew through the middle of the 
brioche with cord, and draw it tight, so as to form 
a hollow there. Then pass over the brioche five s’ seniority—they lost their parents during in- 
coarse red worsted cords, the ends of which are faney, and carly resolved to retire together from 
each finished with two loops and a tassel, ‘These the world. 

cords are somewhat longer than the diameter of the Nectice Basket TROD wit Recues. Young, beautiful, and accomplished, their friends 


Tapestry Border for Chairs, Sofas, etc. 
See illustration on page 197. 

Tus border, joined with strips of plush, forms 
a beautiful covering for chairs, sofas, etc. It is 
worked on canvas with worsted and silk in cross 
stitch. The description of symbols under the illus- 
tration indicates the colors to be used. Work the 
bird with silk in the colors indicated, and the re- 
maining figures with worsted, 





























THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 

HE Ladies of Llangollen belonged by birth to 

a distinguished circle, Lady Fleanor Batler 
being r to John, sixteenth Earl of Ormonde; 
while Miss Ponsonby, ‘‘the serene Zara,” was # 
member of the Bessborongh family, Born in Dub- 
lin—local tradition says on the same day of the same 
hough other nts give La Cleanor some 
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were naturally opposed 
to the idea of losing 
them, especially those 
of Lady Eleanor, for 
whose hand there were 
many suitors,and whose 
relatives placed her un- 
der close surveillance. 
From this she managed 
to escape, and was for 
some time missing ; but 
at length she and Miss 
Ponsonby were discov- 
ered in disguise on 
board a merchant ves- 
sel about to sail from 
‘Waterford Harbor. 
Though captured and 
carried home, all at- 
tempts to alienate them 
were vain. Opposition 
only strengthened their 
romantic resolution, 
and in 1778 they again 
to a sea-port, 
neal they sailed in a 
trading vessel for North 
Wales. This time they 
took a trusted servant 
of the house of Or- 
monde into their con- 
fidence, and telling her 
their destination, de- 
pated her to announce 
their safe arrival, and re- 
quest that their allow- 
ances be transmitted to 
them. Vanquished at 
lust by the determina- 
tion of the devoted 
couple, their relations 
yielded, and so far in- 
creased their income 
that they were enabled 
to form a lovely retreat 
in Plas Newydd, near 
Llangollen. ‘Their cot- 
tage was surrounded by 
two acres of pleasure- 
grounds, which Lady 
Eleanor speci: su- 
perintended, while Miss 
Ponsonby managed the 
house and directed two 
female servants. Their 
humble neighbors, who 
knew them only as “the 
Ladies of the Vale,” 
soon discovered their 
kind hearts and open 
hands, and sought as- 
sistance and counsel 
from them in every dif- 
ficulty. 
gunner, their sn 
r story grew wide- 
ly basen and it be- 
came the fashion to 
visit their picturesque 
seclusion. Many pil- 
grimages were made ex- 
pressly to their abode, 
and no traveler of any 
social or intellectual 
distinction ever quitted 
North Wales without 
endeavoring to see the 
two heroines of Llan- 
gollen. As they were 
cheerful, hospitable, and 
accessible, and their re- 
cluse life sprang from 
no misanthropy, and in 
no degree lessened their 
interest in the outer 
world, would-be visitors 
were rarely disappoint- 
ed. 


One of the most re- 
markable of these, and 
the first to give a de- 
tailed record of her vis- 
it, was Madame De 
Genlis. ‘' We reached 
the cottage,” says she, 
“‘about sunset ; the two 
friends had been pre- 
pared for our arrival by 
a letter sent by courier 
thatmorning. Wewere 
Teceived with a grace, 
cordiality, and amia- 
bility of which it is im- 
possible to give an idea. 
I conld not tire of ob- 
serving these persons, 
so interesting by their 
united and devoted life. 
I saw no trace of the 
vanity which enjoys ex- 
citing wonder. ‘They 
loved and lived with 
such simplicity that the 
astonishment of spec- 
tators was soon changed 
toaffection. Their man- 
ners and conversation 
were equally unaffected 
and sincere. Iwas sur- 
Prised to find with what 
fluency and correctness 
they spoke French after 
sO many years of pro- 
found seclusion. I was 
also struck by the con- 
trast in their appear- 
ance. Lady Eleanor 

a charming face, 
beaming with health 
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TAPESTRY BORDER FOR CHAIRS, SOFAS, ETC. 
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and freshness, and an 
air of the most spark- 


ling vivacity. Miss 
Ponsonby was tall, with 
a beautiful figure, and 
a pale, pensive {a-e. 
It seemed as though the 
one had been born in 
that solitude in which 
she was so happy, for 
her untroubled air did 
not evince the slightest 
memory of the world’s 
idle pleasures. While 
the other, gentle and 
reflective, though too 
frankly innocent to feel 
secret remorse for her 
immurement, appeared 
to cherish some regrets, 
A fine library, contain- 
ing the best works in 
English, French, and 
Ttalian, supplied them 
with inexhaustible oc- 
cupation and amuse- 
ment; because reading 
is not really profitable 
unless there is time to 
read again. The inte- 
rior of the house was en- 
chanting, from its well- 
proportioned rooms, 
elegant furniture and 
ornaments, and exqui- 
site views disclosed by 
every window. The 
drawing-room was dec- 
orated with charming 
landscapes drawn from 
nature by Miss Pon- 
sonby. Lady Eleanor 
was an excellent musi- 
cian; both of them 
adorned the house with 
marvelously beautiful 
needle-wo: Miss 
Ponsonby, who had the 
prettiest handwriting I 
ever saw, made some 
choice manus¢ript se- 
lections in verse and 
prose, and ornamented 
them with vignettes and 
borders in the best 
taste, which formed a 
precious volume.” 

The last record of a 
visit to the Ladies of 
the Vale presents them 
in that eccentric light 
which we suppose grew 
stronger with the ad- 
vance of years. The 
oddities so piquant and 
enchanting in youth be- 
came tiresome and ab- 
surd in age, but Prince 
Puchlee Muskan—sol- 
dier, author, wit— 
though himself a young, 
gay, and gallint gentle- 
man, had yet sympathy 
enough to discern not 
only traces of courtly 
breeding, but the soul 
of fuithful mutual ten- 
derness in the two ec- 
centric old women. 
Writing to a lady in 
Germany in July, 1828, 
he says that while at 
Llangollen he accepted 
from them ‘‘a graceful 
invitation “to lunch,” 
and proceeds to de- 
scribe his reception: “I 
arrived amidst the most 
charming neighbor- 
hood, driving through 
a very nice pleasure- 
ground, at a small, 
tasteful Gothic house, 
just opposite Castle 
Dinas Bran, to view 
which apertures had 
been cut through the 
foliage of lofty trees. 
The two ladies met me 
at the foot of the stairs. 
Fortunately I was pre- 
pared for their singu- 
larities; otherwise I 
might have lost coun- 
tenance. Imagine two 
ladies, one eighty-three, 
small and brisk in fig- 
ure; the other appar- 
ently somewhat youn- 
ger, tall and imposing. 
Both wore their still 
abundant hair combed 
straight and powdered, 
a gentleman's round 
hat, cravat, boots, and 
waistcoat, a short skirt, 
and a blue cloth gar- 
ment over all, which 
was a happy medium 
between a male coat and 
a female riding-habit. 
Appended to this amaz- 
ing costume Lady El- 
eanor wore the grand 
cordon of St. Louis 
round her waist, the 
same order round her 
neck, the cross at her- 
button-hole, and a sik. 
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ver lily (almost life-size) as a star on her breast. 
‘Lhese were presents from the Bourbons. The 
coup d'cil, you see, was ludicrous enough; but 
in manner these ladies were cordial, easy, yet 
retaining the stateliness of the ancien régime— 
courteous without the slightest formality, with 
that charmingly cheerful, unobtrusive politeness 
characteristic of great people in a past epoch, 
but unhappily swept away in the turmoil of 
our industrial century, when every one is so 
earnest and business-like. It was touching to 
remark the unceasing tenderness with which the 
younger of the two watched her somewhat feeble 
friend, quietly supplying her wauts and antici- 
pating her wishes.” ‘Ihe clever and kind-hearted 
German prince was only just in time to see the 
old friends together. In the following June 
Lady Eleanor died, and her bereaved triend fol- 
lowed her in 1831. Their cottage was long since 
said to be a ruin, but their names are recorded, 
with that of an attached servant, on a pyramidal 
monument in Plas Newydd church-yard, and the 
poor of the neighborhood still chensh traditions 
of the good and charitable Ladies of the Vale. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rus Avtuog or “Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Hawnau was fond of the Moat House; inthe 
way that we are often fond of people thrown tem- 
porarily in our way, thinking, “I should like 
you if I knew you,” but well aware that this will 
never happen. Often, as in her walks she passed 
by the gray old walls, she could qnite understand 
Mr. Rivers's strong clinging to the only home he 
ever knew, the resting-place of his family for 
generations, She sympathized keenly in his ad- 
miration for its quaint nooks and corners within 
—its quainter aspect without; for the moat had 
been drained, and turned into a terraced garden, 
and the old draw-bridge into a bridge leading to 
it; so that it was the most original and interesting 
house ible. 

Miss ‘Thelluson would have gone there often, 
but for a conviction that its inhabitants did not 
approve of this. Wide as their circle was, and 
endless as were their entertainments, it was not 
what Hannah called a hospitable house. ‘That is, 
it opened its doors wide at stated times; gave the 
most splendid dinners and balls; but if you went 
in accidentally or uninvited, you were reccived 
both by the family and servants with civil sur- 
prise. Hannah was once calling of an evening 
after an early dinner, when the etfort to get her 
an egg to her tea seemed to throw the whole es- 
tablishment, from the butler downward, into such 
dire confusion that she never owned to being 
“hungry” at the Moat House again. 

Nor was it a pince to bring a child to. Rosie, 
always good at home, was sure to be nanghty at 
the Moat House; and then grandinamma and 
aunts always told papa of it, and papa came back 
and complained to Aunt Hannah; and Aunt 
Hannah was sometimes sorry, sometimes indig- 
nant. So the end was that she and the child 
never went there unless specially invited; and 
that paradise of most little people—‘‘ grandmam- 
ma’s house” and ‘‘ grandmammu’s garden"—was 
to Rosie Rivers a perfect blank. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Hannah never looked at 
the lovely old honse withont a sense of tender re- 
gret; for it was so very lovely, and might have 
been so dear. Perhaps it would be, one day, 
when Rosie, its heir’s sole heiress, reigned as 
mistress there. A change which another ten or 
fifteen years were likely enough to bring about, 
as Sir Austin was an old man, and young Austin, 
the hapless eldest son, would never inherit any 
thing. Every body knew, though nobody said 
it, that the Keverend Bernard Rivers would be in 
reality his father's successor. Even Lady Rivers, 
who was a rich young widow when she became 
Sir Austin’s wife, and had a comfortable jointure 
house in another county, openly referred to that 
time, and as openly regretted that her step-son 
did not tarn his thoughts to a second marriage. 

“But he will soon, of course; and you ought 
to take every opportunity of suggesting it to him, 
Miss ‘Thelluson ; for, in his position, it is really 
his duty, and he says one of the great advantages 
you are to him is that you always keep him up 
to his duty.” 

‘To these remarks Hannah seldom answered 
more than a polite smile. She made a point of 
never discussing Mr. Nivers’s marriage ; first, 
because if his family had no delicacy ou the sub- 
ject, she had; and second, because every day 
convinced her more and more that he was sincere 
when he told her he had no present intention of 
the kind. 

Yet he was perfectly cheerful now—not ex- 
actly in his old buoyant fashion, but in a content- 
ed, equable way, that Hannah, at least, liked 
much better. ‘Theirs was a cheerful house, too. 
“Use hospitality without grudging” was Ber- 
nard’s motto; and he used it, as she once sug- 
gested to him, principally to those ‘‘ who can not 
repay thee.” So the Honse on the Hill—the 
clergyman’s house—was seldom empty, but had 
always bed and board at the service of any who 
required it or enjoyed it. Still this kind of hos- 
pitality, simple os it was, kept Hannah very busy 
always. Not that she objected to it—nay, she 
rather liked it; it roused her dormant ‘social 
qualities, made her talk more and look brighter 
and better—indeed, some people congratulated 
her on having grown ten years younger since she 
came to Easterham. She felt so herself, at any 
rate. 

Besides this outside cheerfulness in their daily 
life, she and her brother-in-law, since their quar- 
rel and its making-up, seemed to have got on to- 
gether better ever. Her mind was settled on 
the marriage question ; she dreaded no immediate 














changes, and he seemed to respect her all the 
more for having ‘‘shown fight” on the question 
of Grace Dixon—alas! Mrs. Dixon no longer 
now—she took off her wedding-ring, and was 
called plain Grace ; she had no right to any other 
name. 

“* And my boy has no name either,” she said 
once, with a pale, patient face, when, the worst 
of her sorrow having spent itself, she went about 
her duties, outwardly resigned. 

“* Never mind!” Hannah replied, with a choke 
in her throat. ‘‘He must make himself one.” 
And then they laid the subject aside, and dis- 
cussed it no more. 

Neither did she and her brother-in-law open it 
up again. It was one of the sore inevitables, the 
painful awkwardnesses, best not talked about. 
dn truth—in the position in which she and Mr. 
Rivers stood to one another—how could they 
talk about it? 

‘The Rivers family did sometimes; they had 
a genius for discussing unpleasant topics. But 
happily the approaching marriage of Mr. Mel- 
ville and Adeline annihilated this one. 

“Under the circumstances nobody could speak 
to him about it, you know; it might hurt his 
feelings,” said the happy bride elect. ‘‘ And 
pray keep Grace out of his way, for he knows 
her well; she was brought up in his family. A 
very nice family, are they not?” 

Hannah allowed they were. She sometimes 
watched the dowager Mrs. Melville among her 
tribe of step-daughters, whom she had brought 
up, and who returned her care with unwonted 
tenderness, thought of poor Grace, and—sighed. 

Adeline’s matriage was carried out without 
delay. It seemed a great satisfaction to every 
body, anda relief likewise. Young Mr. Melville, 
who was rather of a butterfly temperament, had 
fluttered about this neveety of pretty girls for the 
just ten years. He had, in fact, loved through 
the family, beginning with the eldest, when they 
were playfellows, then transferring his affections 
to Helen, and being supposed to receive a death- 
blow on her engagement; which, however, he 
speedily recovered, to carry on a long flirtation 
with the handsome Bertha; finally, to every 
body's wonder, he settled down to Adeline, who 
was the quietest, the least pretty, and the ouly 
one out ot the four who really loved him. 

Bertha was vexed at first, but soon took con- 
solation. ‘‘ After all, I only cared to flirt with 
him, and I can do it just as well when he is my 
brother-in-law. Brothers are so stupid; but a 
brother-in-law, of one’s own age, will be so very 
convenient. Miss ‘I'helluson, don’t you find it 
50?” 

Hannah scarcely answered this—one of the 
many odd things which she often heard said at 
the Moat House. However, she did not consider 
it her province to notice them. ‘Ihe Riverses 
were Bernard's ‘‘ people,” as he aftectionately 
called them, and his loving eye saw all their faults 
very small, and their virtues very large. Han- 
nah tried, for his sake, todo the same. Only, 
the better she knew them the more she determ- 
ined on one thing—to hold firmly to her point, 
that she, and she alone, should have the Fang: 
ing up of little Rosie. 

“*] dare say you will think me very conceit- 
ed,” she said ove night to Rosie's tuther—the 
winter evenings were drawing in again, and they 
were sitting together talking, in that peaceful 
hour after *‘ the children are asleep”—‘‘ but I do 
believe that I, her mother’s sister, can bring up 
Rosie better than any body else. First, because 
1 love her best, she being of my own blood ; sec- 
ondly, because not all women, not even all mo- 
thers, have the real motherly heart. Shall I tell 
you a story I heard to-day, and Lady Rivers iu- 
stanced it as ‘right discipline?’ But it is only a 
baby story; it may weary you.” 

‘* Nothing ever wearies me that concerns Rosie 
—and you.” 

“Well, then, there is an Easterham lady—yon 
meet her often at dinner-parties—young and pret- 
ty, and capital at talking of maternal duties. She 
has a little girl of six, and the little girl did 
wrong in some small way, and was told to say 
she was sorry. ‘1 have suid it, mamma, seven- 
ty times seven—to myself." (A queer speech ; 
but children do say such queer things sometimes; 
Rosie does already.) ‘But you must say it to 
me,’ said mamma. ‘I won't,’ said the child. 
And then the mother stood, beating and shaking 
her, at intervals, for nearly an hour. At last the 
little thing fell into convulsions of sobbing. 
‘Fetch me the water-jug, and I'll pour it over 
her.’ (Which she did, wetting her through.) 
“This is the way 1 conquer my children.’ Now,” 
said Hannah Thelluson, with flashing eyes, ‘‘if 
any strange woman were ever to try tu ‘conquer’ 
my child—" 

“Keep yourself quiet, Hannah,” said Mr. 
Rivers, half smiling, and gently patting her hand. 
**No ‘strange woman’ shall ever interfere be- 
tween you and Rosie.” 

“* And you will promise never to send her to 
school at Paris or any where else, as Lady Rivers 
proposed the other day, when she is old cnough ? 
Oh, papa” (she sometimes called him ‘‘ papa,” as 
a compromise between ‘‘ Bernard,” which he 
wished, and ‘‘ Mr. Rivers”), ‘‘1 think I should 
go frantic if any body were to take my child away 
from me.” 

“ Nobody ever shall,” said he, earnestly press- 
ing her hand, which he had not yet let go. ‘Then, 
after a pause, and a troubled stirring of the fire 
—his habit when he was perplexed—he added, 
eee do you ever louk into the future at 

‘*Rosie’s future? Yee, often.” 

“*No; your own.” 

“*} think—not much,” Hannah replied, after 
slight hesitation, and trying to be as truthful as 
she could. ‘‘When first I came here I was 
doubtful how our plan would answer ; but it has 
answered admirably. I desire no change I 
am only too happy in my present life.” 
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‘*Perfectly happy? Are you quite sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Then I suppose I ought to be.” 

Yet he sighed, and very soon after he rose 
with some excuse about a sermon he had to look 
over; went into his study, whence, contrary to 
his custom, he did not emerge for the rest of the 
evening. 2 

Hannah sat alone, and rather uncomfortable. 
Had she vexed him in any way? Was he not 
glad she declared herself happy, since, of neces- 
sity, his kindness helped to make her so? For 
months now there had never come a cloud be- 
tween them. ‘Their first quarrel was also their 
last. By this time they had, of course, grown 
perfectly used to one another’s ways ; their life 
flowed on in its even course—a pleasant river, busy 
asit was smooth. Upon its surface floated peace- 
fully that happy, childish life, developing into 
more beauty over day. Rosie was not exactly 
a baby now; and often when she trotted along 
the broad garden walk, holding tightly papa’s 
hand on one side and auntie’s on the other, there 
came into Hannah's mind that lovely picture of 
‘Tennyson's : ef 

“And in their double love secure 

The little maiden walked demure, 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure.” 
That was the picture which she saw in a vision, 
and had referred to—why had it vexed the father ? 
Did he think she ‘‘spuiled” Rosie? But love 
never spoils any child, and Aunt Hannah could 
be stern too, if uecesyary. She made as few laws 
as possible ; but those she did make were irrevo- 
cable, and Rosie knew this already. She never 
cried for a thing twice over—and, oh, how touch- 
ing was her trust, how patient her resigning! 

**T don’t know how far you will educate your 
little niece,” wrote Lady Dunsmore, in the early 
days of Hannah's willing task; ‘‘ but 1 am quite 
certain she will educate you.” 

So she did; and Hannah continually watched 
in wonder the little new-born soul, growing as 
fast as the body, and spreading out its wings daily 
in farther and fuirer flights, learning, she knew 
not how, more things than she had taught it, or 
could teach, 5 

Then Rosie comforted her aunt so—with the 
same sweet, dumb comfort that Hannah used to 
get from flowers and birds and trees. But here 
was a living flower, which God had given her to 
train up into beauty, blessing her with twice the 
blessedness she gave. In all her little household 
worries, Rosie 8 unconscious and perpetual well- 
spring of happiness soothed Hannah indescriba- 
bly, and never more so than in some bitter days 
which followed that day, when Mr. Rivers seem- 
ed to have suddenly returned to his old miserable 
self, and to be dissatisfied with every thing and 
every body. 

Even herself. She could not guess why; but 
sometimes her brother-in-law actually scolded 
her, or, what was worse, he scolded Rosie ; quite 
needlessly, for the child was an exceedingly good 
child. And then Aunt Hannah’s indignation was 
roused. More than once she thought of giving 
him a severe lecture, as she had occasionally done 
before, and he declared it did him good. Buta 
certain diffidence restrained her. What right, in- 
deed, had she to ‘‘pitch into him,” as he had 
laughingly called it, when they were no blood re- 
lations ¢—if blood gives the right of fault-finding, 
which some people suppose. (ood friends, as she 
and Mr. Rivers were, Hannah scrupled to claim 
more than the rights of friendship, which scarce- 
ly justify a lady in saying to a gentleman in his 
own house, ‘‘ You are growing a perfect bear, 
and 1 would much rather have your room than 
your company.” 

Which was the truth. Just now, if she had 
not had Rosie’s nursery to take refuge in, and 
Rosie's little bosom to fly to, burying her head 
there oftentimes, and drying her wet eyes upon 
the baby pivatore, Aunt Hannah would have had 
a sore time of it, 

And yet she was s0 sorry for him—so sorry! 
If the old cloud were permanently to return, what 
should she do? What possible influence had she 
over him? She was neither his mother nor sis- 
ter, if, indeed, either of those ties permanently 
affect a man who has once been married, and 
known the closest sympathy, the strongest in- 
fluence a man can know. Many atime, when he 
was very disagreeable, her heart sank down like 
lead ; she would carry Rosie sorrowfully out of 
papa’s way, lest she should vex him, or be made 
naughty by him ; conscious, as she clasped the 
child to her bosom, of that dangerous feeling 
which men sometimes rouse in women—even 
fathers in mothers—that their children are much 
pleasanter company than themselves. 

Poor Bernard! poor Hannah! Perhaps the 
former should have been wiser, the latter more 
quick-sighted. But men are not always Solons ; 
and Hannah was a rather peculiar sort of woman. 
She had so completely taken her own measure, 
and settled her voluntary destiny, that it never 
occurred to her she was not quite the old maid 
she thought herself, or that, like other mortal 
creatures, her lot, as well as her individuality, 
was liable to be modified by circumstances. When 
Bernard once told her she was a well-liked per- 
son, growing very popular at Easterham, she 
smiled, rather pleased than not; but when he 
hinted that an elderly rector, a rich widower, who 
had lately taken to visiting constantly at the 
House on the Hill, did not visit there on his ac- 
count, but hers, Miss Thelluson at first looked 
innocently uncomprehending, then annoyed, as if 
her brother-in-law had made an unseemly jest. 
He never made it again. And soon afterward, 
either from her extreme coldness of manner, or 
some other cause, the rector suddenly vanished, 
and was no mote seen, 

Presently, and just at the time when she wou.’ 
have been most glad of visitors to cheer up her 
brother-in-law, their house seemed to grow 
strangely empty. Invitations ceased, even those 
at the Mont House being fewer and more formal, 
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And in one of her rare visits there Lady Rivers 
had much annoyed her by dragging in—apropos 
of Adeline’s marriage, and the great advantuge 
it was for girls to get early settled in life—a point- 
ed allusion to the aforesaid rector, and his pervist- 
ent attentions. 

“Which, of course, every body noticed, my 
dear. Every body notices every thing in East- 
erham. And allow me to say that if he does 
mean any thing, yon may count on my best 
wishes. Indeed, 1 think, all things considered, 
to marry him would be the very best thing you 
could do.” 

“Thank you; but I have not the slightest in- 
tention of doing it.” 

“Then do you never mean to marry at all?” 

“*Probably not,” replied Hannuh, trying hard 
to keep up that air of smiling politeness, which 
she had hitherto found as repellent as a crystal 
wall against impertinent intrusiveness. ‘* But, 
really, these things can not possibly interest any 
pie but myself. Not even benevolent Easter- 

am.” 

“Pardon me. Benevolent Easterham is tak- 
ing far too much interest in the matter, and in 
yourself, too, I am sorry to say,” ubserved Lady 
Rivers, mysteriously. ‘‘ But, of course, it is no 
business of mine.” 

And with a displeased look the old lady dis- 
appeared to other guests, giving Hannah unmis- 
takably ‘the cold shoulder” for the remainder 
of the evening. 

‘This did not afflict her much, for she was used 
to it. Of far greater consequence was it when, 
a little while after, she saw by Bernard's looks 
that his spirits had risen, and he was almost his 
old self again. It always pleased him when his 
sister-in-law was invited to the Moat House, aud 
made herself agreeable there, as she resolutely 
did. ‘The habit of accepting a man’s bread and 
salt, and then making one’s self disugreeable in 
the eating of it, or abusing it afterward, was a 
phase of fashionable morality not yet attained to 

y Miss ‘Thelluson. She did not care to visit 
much; but when she did go out, she enjoyed 
herself as much as possible. 

“* Yes, it has been a very pleasant evening; 
quite lively—for the Moat House,” she would 
have added, but checked herself. It was touch- 
ing to see Bernard's innocent admiration of every 
thing at the Moat House. ‘Ihe only occasions 
when it vexed her was when they showed so 
little appreciation of him. 

“*Qh, why can he not always be as good as he 
is to-night!” thought Hannah, when, as they 
walked home together, which they did some- 
times of fine evenings instead of ordering the 
carriage, he talked pleasantly and cheerfully the 
whole way. They passed through the silent, 
shut-up village, and up the equally silent hill- 
road to the smooth ‘‘down” at its top. There 
the extreme quietness and loneliness, and the 
Mysterious beauty of the frosty starlight, seemed 
to soothe him into a more earnest mood, impart- 
ing something of the feeling which bright winter 
nights always gave to Hannah—that sense of 
nearness to the invisible which levels all human 
gtiefs, and comforts all mortal pain. 

‘* Perhaps, after all,” said he, when they had 
been speaking on this subject, ‘‘it does not so 
very mach matter whether one is happy or mis- 
erable during one’s short life here; or one is in- 
clined to feel s0 on a night like this, and talking 
together as you and I do now. ‘I'he only thing 
of moment seems to be to have patience and do 
one’s duty.” 

“*T think it does matter,” Hannah answered ; 
but gently, so as not to frighten away the good 
angel which she rejoiced to see returning. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple do their duty much better when they are 

appy. I can not imagine a God who could ac- 
cept only the sacrifices of the miserable. We 
must all suffer, less or more; but I never would 
suffer one whit more, or longer, than I could 
help.” 

** Would you not?” 

“*No, nor would | make others suffer. What 
do you think the child said to me yesterday, 
when [ was removing her playthings at bed-time ? 
I suppose I looked grave, for she suid, ‘Poor 
Tannie! Isn't Tannie sorry to take away Rosie's 
toys?’ ‘Tannic was sorry, and would gladly have 
given them all back again if she could. Don't 
you think,” and Hannah lifted her soft, gray, 
truthful eyes to the winter sky, ‘that if Tanuie 
feels thus, so surely must God ?” 

Mr. Rivers said uothing; but he pressed slightly 
the arm within his, and they walked on, taking 
the ‘‘sweet counsel together” which is the best 
privilege of real friends. It was like old days 
come back again, and Hannah felt so glad. 

“ Now you may perceive,” Bernard said, after 
a little, apropos of nothing, ‘‘why the charm- 
ing young ladies who come about my sisters, and 
whom they think I don’t admire half enough, do 
Not attract me ns I suppose they ought to do. 
‘They might have done so once, before I had 
known sorrow; but now they ssem to me so 
‘young,’ shallow, and small. One half of me 
—the deepest half—they never touch; nor do 
my own people either. For instance, the things 
we have been talking of to-night I should never 
dream of speaking about to any body—except 
you.” 

‘*Thank you,” replied Hannah, gratified. 

Had she thought herself bound to tell the full 
truth, she might have confessed that there was 
a time when she, on her part, thought Mr. Rivers, 
as he thought these girls, ‘‘ young, shallow, and 
small.” She did not now. Either he had al- 
tered very much, or she had much misjudged 











him. Probably both was the case. He had 
grown older. graver, more earnest. She dil not 
feel the least like his mother now; he was ei 





{ mach wiser than she. aud she glidly owned tis. 
"+ would have relieved her honest mind to own 
likewise n few other trifles on which she had been 
egregiously mistaken. But in some things, and 
especially those which concerned herself and her 
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own feelings, Hannah was still a very shy wo- 
man. 

“Not that I have a word to say against those 
charming girls,” continued he, relapsing into his 
gay mood, ‘‘No doubt they are very charming, 
the Misses Melville and the rest. 


‘He that loves a rosy cheek, 
‘And a coral lip admires,” 


may find enough to admire in them. Only—only 
—you remember the last verse?” And he re- 
peated it, with a tender intonation that rather 
surprised Hannah— 
«But a trne and constant mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 


Hearts in equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires,’ 


That is my theory of loving—is it yours 7” 

“1 should fancy it is most people's who have 
ever deeply thought about the mutter.” 

** Another theory I have, tov,” he went on, 
apparently half in earnest, half in jest, ** that the 
passion comes to different people, and at differ- 
ent times of their lives, in very contrary ways. 
Some ‘fall’ in love as 1 did, at first sight, with 
my lost darling”’—he paused a full minute. 
**Uthers walk into love deliberately, with their 
eyes open; while a few creep into it blindfold, 
and know not where they are going till the band- 
age drops, and then—" 

** And which of these do von suppose way the 
case of Adeline and Mr. Melville?” 

‘*Good Heavens! I was not thinking of .Ade- 
line and Mr. Melville at all.” 

He spoke with such needless acerbity that 
Hannah actually laughed, and then begged his 
pardon, which seemed to offend him only the 
more. She did not know how to take him, his 
moods were so various and unaccountable. But 
whatever they were, or whatever he was, she felt 
bound to put up with him; nay, she was happier 
with him in any mvod than when far apart from 
him, as when he had held himself aloof from her 
of late. 

‘You aro very cross to me,” said she, simply, 
“but I do not mind it. I know you have many 
things to vex you; only do please try to be as good 
ax you can. And you might as well as not be 
good to me.” 

** Be good to you!” 

“Yes; for though I may vex you sometimes, 
as I seem to have done lately, 1 do not really 
mean any harm.” 

‘Harm! Poor Hannah! Why, you wouldn't 
harm a tly. And yet"—he stopped suddenly, 
took both her hands, and looked her hard in the 
face—‘* there are times when I feel as if I hated 
the very sight of you.” 

Hannah stood aghast. 
lessly unkind words! Hate her—why? Be- 

cause she reminded him of his wife! And yet, 
except for a certain occasional * family” look, 
no two sisters could be more unlike than she and 
Rosa. Even were it not so, what a silly, nay, 
cruel reason for disliking her! And why had 
not the dislike shown itself months ago, when he 
seemed to prize her all the more for belonging to 
the departed onc, whom he still fondly called his 
“6 lost darling ?” 

Miss Thelluson could not understand it at all, 
She was first startled ; then inexpressibly pained. 
The tears came and choked her. She would have 
run away if she could ;_but as she could not, she 
walked on, saying nothing, for she literally had 
not a word to say. 

Mr. Rivers walked after her. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. I have spoken wildly, ridiculously. 
You must forgive. You see I am not such a 
calm, even temperament as you. Oh, Hannah, 
do forgive me. I did not mean what I said—I 
did not, indeed.” 

“What did you mean, then 

A question which some people, well versed in 
the science which Mr. Rivers had just been so 
eloquently discussing, may consider foolish in the 
extreme, showing Hannah to have been, not mere- 
ly the least self-conscious, but the most purblind 
of her sex. She was neither. But there are na- 
tures so excecdingly single-minded and straight- 
forward that what seems to them not a right or 
fitting thing to be dove they no more think of 
doing themselves, or of suspecting others of do- 
ing, than of perturming that celebrated feat of 
“+ jumping over the moon.” Besides, her idea of 
herself was, in many ways, as purely imaginary 
ae her idea of her brother-in-law. ‘he known, 
notable fact that ‘‘hate” ix often only the ago- 
nized expression of a very opposite feeling never 
once suggested itself to the innocent mind of 
Hannah ‘Thelluson. 

They had by this time reached their own gate. 
Her hand was on the latch, not reluctantly. He 
took it off. 

“Don’t go in—not just this moment, when you 
are displeased with me. ‘I'he night is so tine, and 
there is nobody about.” (What would that mat- 
ter? Hannah thought.) ‘* Just walk a few steps 
further, while I say to you something which I have 
had on my mind two say for weeks past: a mes- 
sage—no, not a message, but a sort of commission 
from a friend of mine.” 

By his hesitation, his extreme awkwardnes: 
and uncomfortableness of manner, Hannah guess 
ed directly what it was, ‘Et tu, Brute!” sho 
could have bitterly said, remembering the annoy- 
ance to which she had been just subjected by 
Lady Rivers, whom she had scen afterward in 
close conclave with Bernard. Had he, then, 
becn enlisted on the same side—of the obnox- 
ious rector? Well, what matter? She had bet- 
ter hear all, and have done with it. 

But there was delay, and for fully ten minutes ; 
first by Bernard's silence, out of which she wax 
determined not to help him in the least; and 
secondly, by their encountering a couple out 
walking like themselves, the village apothecary 
and the village milliner—known well to be lovers 
—wiho looked equally shy at being met by, and 
astonished at meeting, their clergyman and his 


Such unkind, cause- 
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sister-in-law out on the hill at that late hour. 
Mr. Rivers himself looked much vexed, and 
hastily proposed turning homeward, as if for- 
getting altogether what they had to say, till they 
once more reached the gate. 

‘*Just one turn in the garden, Hannah—I 
must deliver my message, and do my duty, as 
Lady Rivers says I ought. 1 beg your pardon,” 
he added, formully ; ‘*it is trenching on delicate 
ground: but my friend, Mr. Morecamb, has asked 
me confidentially to tell him whether you have 
any objection to his visiting our house.” 

**Qur house? Certainly not.” 

**But the house means you—visits paid to 
you with a certain definite end. In plain terms, 
he wishes to marry you.” 

“And has contided that intention to you, and 
to all Easterham! How very kind! But would 
it not have been kinder to put the question to 
me himself, instead of making it public through 
a third party ?” 

“If by the ‘third party’ yon mean me, [ as- 
snre you [ was no willing party; and also that 1 
have sedulously kept the secret forced upon me. 
Eiven to-night, when Lady Rivers was question- 
ing me on the subject, L was careful not to let 
her suspect, in the smallest degree, that there 
Was any foundation for the report beyond Easter- 
ham gossip at Morecamb's frequent visits. I 
kept my own counsel, ay, and submitted to be 
rated roundly for my indifference to your inter- 
ests, and told that I was hindering you from 
inuking a good marriage. Is it xo ¢” 

“You ought to have known me better than to 
suppose | should ever make @ * good’ marriage, 
which means, in Lady Rivers's vocabulary, a 
marriage of convenience. She is very kind to 
take my affairs so completely into her own hands. 
Lam deeply indebted to her—and to you.” 

‘Lhe tone was so bitter and satirical, so anlike 
herself, that Bernard tured to luok at her in the 
starlight—the pale, pure face, neither young nor 
old, which, he sometimes said, never would be 
either vounger or older, because no wear and tear 
of human passion troubled its celestial peace. 

“1 have offended you, I see. Can it be pos- 
sible that—” 

“ Nothing is impossible, apparently. But 1 
should have supposed that you yourself would 
have been the first to put down all remarks of 
this kind; aware that it was, at least, highly 
improbable 1 could have any teeling concerning 
Mr. Morecamb—unles» it was resentment at his 
having made me a public talk in this way.” 

** He could not help it, I suppose.” 

‘* He ought to have helped it. Any man who 
really loves a woman will hide her under a bush- 
el, so to speak—shelter her from the faintest 
breath of gossip, take any trouble, any blame 
even, upon himself, rather than let her be talked 
about. At leust that is how I should teel if 1 
were a man and loved a woman. But I don’t 
understand you men—less and less the more | 
know of you. You seem to see things in a dif- 
ferent light, and live after @ ditterent pattern from 
what we women do.” 

“That is only too trae—the more the pity,” 
said Mr. Kivers, sighing. ‘‘ But as to gossip: 
the man might not be able to prevent it. ‘here 
might be circumstances— What do you think 
Morecamb ought to have done?” 

Hannah thoughta moment. *‘IIe should have 
held his tongue till he knew his own mind fully, 
or guessed mine. ‘I'hen he should have put the 
question to me direct, and I would have an- 
swered it the same, and also held my tongue. 
Half the love-miseries in the world arise, not 
from the love itself, but froin people's talking 
about it. I say to all my young friends who fall 
in love, whether happily or anhappily, * Keep it to 
yourself; whatever happens, hold your tongue.’ ” 

**Oracular advice—as if from a prophetess su- 
perior to all these human weaknessex, ’ said Ber- 
nard, bitterly. ‘*A pity it was not given in time 
to poor Mr. Morecamb. What do you dislike 
in him—his age?” 

“No; it is generally a good thing for the man 
to be older than the woman—even much older,” 

“* His being a widower, then ?” 

“Not at all; but— and Hannah stopped, as 
indignant as if she had really loved Mr. More- 
camb. ‘That her brother-in-luw should be plead- 
ing the cause of a gentleman who wanted to mar- 
ry her, or that any gentleman should be wanting 
to marry her, seemed equally extraordinary. She 
could have laughed at the whole matter had she 
not felt so strangely, absurdly angry. She stood 
—twirling her hands in and out of her maff, and 
patting with fierce little feet the frosty ground, 
and waited for Mr. Rivers to speak next. He 
did so at length, very formally. 

**T have, then, to convey to my friend « sim- 
ple negative, and say that you desire his visits 
here to cease ?” 

“*Not if he is vour friend, and you wixh them 
to continue. What right have I to shut the door 
upon any of your guests? My position is most 
awkward, must uncomfortable. Why did not 
you spare me this? If vou had tried, 1 think-- 
L think you might.” 

It was a woman’s involuntary outery of pain, 
an appeal for protection—until she remembered 
she was making it to a sham protector; a man 
who had no legal rights toward her; who was 
neither husband, father, norbrother; who, though 
she was living under his roof, could not shelter 
her in the smallest degree, except as an ordinary 
friend. He was that, any how, for he burst out 
in earnest and passionate rejoinder : 

“* How could I have spared you—only tell me! 
You talk of rights—what right had I to prevent 
the man’s seeking you—to stand in the way of 
your marrying, as they tell me I do? Oh, Hun- 
nah! if you knew what misapprehension, what 
blame, I have subjected myself to, in all these 
weeks of silence! And yet now you—even you 
—turn round and accuse me.” 

“T accuse you!” 

“Well, well, perhaps we are taking a tov trag- 
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ical view of the whole matter. 
hate me?” 

“*No; on the contrary, it was you who said 
you hated me.” 

And that sudden change from pathos to ba- 
thos, from the sublime to the ridiculous, which, 
in talk, constantly takes place between people 
who are very familiar with one another, came 
now to soothe the agitation of both. 

‘*Let us make a paction, for it will never do 
to have another quarrel, or even a coolness,” said 
Mr. Rivers, with that bright, pleasant manner of 
his, which always warmed Hannah through and 
through like sunshine ; she whose life befure she 
came to Ensterham had been, if placid, a little 
sunless, cold, and pale, ‘* 1 know, whenever you 
tap your fout in that way, it is a sign you are 
waxing wroth. Presently you will burst out, 
and tear me limb from limb, as—allegorically 
speaking—you delight to do, you being a * big 
lion,’ as Rosie says, and 1 as innocent as « lamb 
the whole time.” 

Hannah laughed, and ‘‘ got down from her 
high horse,"'as he used to call it, immediately, 
She always did when he appealed to her in that 
irresistibly winning, good-humored way. It is 
one of the greatest of mysteries—the influence 
one human being has over another. Oftener than 
not because of extreme dissimilarity. Upon Han- 
nah’s grave and silent nature the very youthful- 
ness, buoyantness, and trankness of this young 
man came with a charm and freshness which she 
never found in grave, silent, middle-aged peuple. 
Even his face, which she had once called too 
handsome—uninterestingly handsome—she had 
come to look at with a tender pride, as his mu- 
ther (xo she said to herself’ at least) might have 
done. 

“Well, papa,” she replied, *‘E don’t know 
whether you are a lamb or a lion, but you are 
without doubt the sweetest-tempered man I ever 
knew. It is a blessing to live with you, as Rosa 
once said.” 

**Did she say that? poor darling! And— 
and do you think it? Oh, Hannah!”—and he 
litted up in the starlight a suddenly grave, even 
solemn fuce—“ if you knew every thing—if she 
were looking at us two here—would she not say 
—L am sure she would—” 

But the sentence was never ended ; for just as 
they stood at the hall door a scream resounded 
from within—an unmistakable woman's scream. 

“That is Grace's voice. Oh, my baby, my 
baby!” cried Hannah, aud darted away, Mr. 
Rivers following her. 


You do not quite 











OLD LADIES FLOWERS. 


J; has been our good fortune all through life 
to be surrounded by floral novelties of the 
choicest beauty; yet we often tind ourselves 
turning with fond’ delight and pleasure to the 
older, but now in too many cases the neglected, 
and, we might say, hy some despised, inhabitants 
of our gardens. We have a tondness and ad- 
miration for many of the older annuals and 
hardy perennials, and are old-fogyish enough to 
think that they are equal in beauty, if not more 
beautiful than many vaunted plants of more 
recent introduction. _Morning-glories, nastur- 
tiums, rocket larkspurs, gillyHowers, asters, bal- 
sams, pansies, carnations, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, sweet-williams, cowslips, auriculas, poly- 
anthuses, peonies, tlowers-de-luce, wall-tlowers, 
daffodils, and numerous other flowers cultivated 
by ladies of the past generation, are certainly 
more beautiful and intrinsically of moro value 
than much of the deceptively advertised trash 
which too often encumbers our gardens at the 
present time. 

Although wo do not deny that verbenas, pe- 
tuniasx, coleuses, dahlias, bedding geraniuns, 
and a multitude of similar flowers, to be found in 
the bewildering catalugues of the florists of the 
present day, have many and distinctive beautios, 
yet we feel that the present fashion of discarding 





| the old favorites is a species of ungrateful floral 


sacrilege. ‘I'he new-comers, moreover, are not 
embalmed, ax mauy of the older ones are, in the 
poesy of sume of the finest poets of our language. 
‘These have a sweet wsthetic fragrance which dues 
not belong to modern favorites; and, however 
much the last may delight ns, they do not make 
us call to mind those delightful passages of our 
older poets that made our imaginations paint 
scenes of simple, rural, floral beauty and loveli- 
ness that no artistic pencil can realize; but 
these ‘old ladies’ flowers,” or ‘* flowers of the 
poets,” often unveil to us some lovely picture or 
scene that long since, in our earlier readings, we 
had painted in the chambers of our heart, and 
from which memory, thus assisted, removes a 
pile of modern rubbish that had well-nigh buried 
it in oblivion, Hence it is that while we would 
not banish our new friends from our gurdens, we 
would still put ina plea for the retaining. we 
might say, indeed, the restoration, of the older 
ones. eir beauty is as great and their cultiva- 
tion is as easy as that of any of the new-comers, 
and their associations far more delightful, for they 
call to remembrance our early days, our child- 
hood homes, and the floral loves of our mothers, 
We therefore recommend our gurden-loving 
readers to appropriate at least one flower bed 
in their gardens to these Howers, for we feel as- 
sured that they will find them possessed of an in- 
terest and charm peculiarly their own, which their 
more showy or more modern rivals do not possess, 
Of many of the flowers we have named, new 
and improved varieties have been of late yeurs 
originated by cultivators in Europe, where they 
still retain their places in gardens. As the time 
for selecting and sowing annual flower seeds is 
now close at hand, we shall at present notice the 
older-cultivated species of annuals, viz. : 


Amaranthus,—Love-lies-bl of the poets. A 
new species, A. melancholicus, with blood-red foliage, 
is dealrable on account of its effect as a foliage plant; 
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but few of this class of plants surpass the old tricol- 
ored amaranthus, or Josephi's-coat, {n beauty as regards 
"pe ae a 
stere.—These may now be divided into two cli 
—the French, with flat, reflexed, or incurved petals; 
and the German, with gullled petals. Of the first, 
what are known as Trafiaut’s peony-flowered are tho 
most desirable; of the German clase, Reid’s improved 
quilled is probably the best. The centre of the flower 
{s closely quilled with broad, flat guard petals, To 
grow asters in perfection they should have alight, rich 
soll ‘and in dry, hot weather they should be mulched 
with rotted manure, and be liberally supplied with 
manure water. 

Balearns.—The camellia-flowered and the rose-flow- 
ered varieties are the finest. Thcy can be had in ten 
or more colors and varieties, some of which are as 
beautifully striped as a carnation. They should bo 
treated in the same way as asters to get flowers in 
perfection, 

Dianthus, or Pinks.—In the Chinese or annual spe- 
cies mach improvement has been made, and some of 
the double varieties are very fine, particularly those of 
the two varieties known as heddewigil and Iniatua, 
the flowers of which are from two to thre@@nches in 
diameter; those of laciniatus, as ite name impgrts, bo- 
tng beautifully fringed. 

lphinium, or Larkspur.—Many new and improved 
varieties have been lately iutroduced. The stock-flow- 
ering varieties of the rocket clase are very fine, havin 
spikes of double flowers eightewn inches in length, of 
various shades of color. 

ipomeea, Convoloulus, or Morning-glory.—This tribe 
of plants stands unrivaled as anuual timbers, and 
surpasses in beauty many or all of the bedding-ont 
climbers, ‘The newer epecies and varieties are very 
fue, eepecially I. limbata, I. hederacea, and their va- 
rietler.” The star cypress vine of the older gardens is 
now being brought out as a comparatively new plant, 
It and the old crimson, white, and the more modern 
rose-colored cypress vine are beautiful climbers when 
trained’ on cord 8, in in ths old gardens. 

upines.—The older varietics of lupines are au: 
by sume of the new species of late introduction, of 
which L. hartwegil, L. hybridua, and their varietics, 
L. subcarnosus, L.’magniticus, L. menziesil, and L- 
pubescens elegung, arc especially worthy of cultivation. 

Marigoide,—Cullivators have greatly Improved theo 
flowers, and while retainin; the beauty of the bloe- 
some, have done away with the somewhat coaree, 
weedy habit of growth of the plant, and we now have 
them growing from only six inches to a foot in height, 
and loaded with a proftision of double orange, brown, 
yellow, and striped flower. The double-tlowered En- 
glivh marigold, or marybuddes of our older poets, is 
too seldom ween in our gardens; ite large, rich, goldep- 
colored flowers add much to enlivening a border. 

Marcel of Peru, or Four-o'clocka.—An old inhabitant 
of our gardens, the varieties of which are now largely 
lucresned and improved, porn ia the size and colors of 

e flowere, an he habit of the plant, being dw. 
and more densely branching. ee eee 

Nasturtium.—Instead of the ‘one variety with orange- 
colored flowers of former times, we now have two. 
classes—one climbing and the other dwarf. Of the 
firat wo have dark crimson, flesh-colored, spotted, and 
striped flowered varieties; of the dwarf set, attaining 
only twelve to eighteen inches in height, and of bushy 
habit, there are numerous varieties, with white, yel- 
Jow, orange, buff, ecarlet, crimeon, maroon, and varic- 

ted flowers, ‘The canary-bird nasturtium is a very 

utifal climber which we especially recommend. 

Poppica,—Theeve are among the most showy and de- 
sirable of annuals, There are two species which have, 
from time immemorial (we might almoet say), been 
cultivated In our gardens—Papaver somniferum, or 
pion poppy, and P. rhiear, the corn-field poppy. 
‘The French, who largely value and cultivate them for 
garden decoration, divide the firet into two classes— 
viz., the peony-flowered, in which the petals are en- 
tire, or only slightly fimbriated on their edges; and 
the other, in which the petals are deeply fringed or 
frizzled ; the shades of color ranging from pure white 
to deep Violet, the red shades being very brillant. ‘Thy 
flowers of the double varieties of the corn-fleld poppy 
are eimilar in appearance to a good hollyhock flower, 
the guard petals generally being of a diflerent color ta 
the centre ones. is is the pavot coquelicot of tho 
French. The seeds should always be sown where the 
plants are to remain, as the poppy does not bear trans- 
planting well. Tbe plant# should be thinned out to 

rom cight to ten inches apart. 

Panse.—In few flowers has the skill of the floricnl- 
tarist produced greater changes thanin this The En- 
glish and Gennan strains produce flowers from two to 
two and a half inches acrose, ing in color from 
pure white, pale, yellow, golden yellow, crimson, 

ronze, sky blue, dark blue, and mardon, to coal black, 
either iu self-color, or freaked or pled in party-colors. 
To have them i rfection the seed should be sown in 
August or September, and the plants protected during 
winter with branches of evergreens; the soil should be 
made very rich with well-rotted manure. 

Sweet-Peare.—These old favorites are not as often scen 
in gardens as formerly, although, besides thelr intrinsic 
beauty, they are very useful for training on trellis 
work, or up the naked #tems of small trees and shrubs. 
Their effect is increased by intermixing the canary- 
bird nasturtium with them. They should always be 

lanted in rich soil, and mulched {n hot, dry weather. 

y plucking off the poda, which form after the flowers 
drop, the season of their blooming may be much pro- 
Jonged. . 

Stweet-Soabious, or Mourning-Bride.—Formerly there 
‘was not much variety in the colors of the flowers of 
this plant, they being of more or less deep shades of 
purple; but now we have white, crimson or scarlet, and 
rowe-color, and, in addition, we have dwarf varieties of 
the same colors, not growing more than a foot high. 

Stocks, or Giltystncers.—What is known among gar- 
deners us the ten-weeke stock is the sort generally 
grown as an annual. ‘There are five classes of them— 
the dwarf, miuiature, large-flowered, pyramidal, and 
wall-flower-leaved. ‘The iret grow ‘about fiftesn oF 
sixteen inches high, are somewhat branching, and 
bave compact spikes of flowers; the miniature stocks 
only grow about tour to #ix inches high; the large- 
flowered have much larger flowers than the dwarf, and 
are, therefore, more desirable; the pyramidal have 
very large flowers, with a less Compact spike, and the 
spikes of flowers assume a pyramidal form ; the wall- 
flower-leaved differ from the others in having amooth, 

n, not woolly, glaucons foliage, as the oth- 
ers. They require to be sown ax carly in the season as 
possible, to have rich soil, and to be lightly but fre- 
quently watered with manure water. ‘They are fre- 
quently aubject to the attacks of the black fly, which 
may be driven off by dusting the plants with lime or 
soot. The shades of color in the flowers of these 
planta are very numerous, We have had thirty or 
forty ata time. 

Scurlet: Runnera and White Runners.—More unefal 
and beautiful strong-growing annual vines than these 
can not be had; their rapid growth, large foliage, and 
brilliant flowers make them well adapted for covering: 
unsightly walls or buildings. To these we must also 
aca ie hyacinth bean, both the purple and white va- 
rietion, 

Zinnias,—The double varieties of this flower are 
amony the greatest acquixitions we have had among 
annuals for the past ten or twelve irs, rivaling the 
dahlia in the beauty of torm and coloring of the flow- 
ere. They are ind{spensable in a collection of choice 
annuals, 














j Should any of our readers follow out our 
suggestion of setting aside a flower bed in their 
gardens for the above flowers, and properly 
arrange it, having suitable poles for the climb- 
ers in the centre of the bed, and then plant a 
corresponding bad with coleus, aschyranthus, 
cobea, maurandia, thunbergia, anagullis, lo- 
belias, and other plants of that class, we shall 
not have the least fear with respect to their de- 
cision in the autumn as to which will be the 
most admired, and give the most satisfaction. 


_ _ [Aram 1, 1874. 
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“BOY BLOWING BUBBLES.” i A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH 


HIS drawing, by the English master of wa- 
ter-colors, William Hunt, is the property 

of Miss Burdett Coutts, and forms an item in 
the Joan portion of the London Extnbition for 
the Benefit of the Distressed Peasantry of 
France. As regards the drawing it-elf, com- 
ment is scarcely needed. It is one of + clase by + 





* changes. 


HISTORY. 


L. stndying ancient history we trace results 
from the foundations of nations, marking the 
It is strange how we neglect this prin- 
ciple in modern history ; we take the occurrences 
of our present civilization by piecemeal, by single 
periods and facts, stumbling about among the na- 
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(the Franks) with whom many minor tribes had 
amalgamated. From this empire drifted off to 
the east the German realm with the imperial 
dignity, and to the west, France. Since then 
both have gone their own way, up to our time, 
and the vicissitudes of a thousand years have 
ended in the reassertion of that great ‘Teutonic 
nation which seemed almost crippled into insig- 
nificance at various times. And how have these 




















the same painter with which all must be famil- . 
iar. William Hunt, as a painter of boys, is al- 
Most on a par with William Hunt, the painter | 
of still-life par excellence; and this is one of the | 
most characteristic examples of his power in the | 
former category. A few of his paintings have 
been on exhibition in this country. He was ! 
bom in 1790, and died qnite recentiy. He was 
remarkable ns a faithful stndent of natare. | 
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passion. For three hundred and fifty years did 
the Capets rule France, and during the latrer 
part of that period the towns had gained suffi- 
cient strength to be represented in the ‘* Frats 
Généraux ;” but the royal power was rather 
strengthened, as opposed to the nobility, by this 
move, and when the Valois became the govern- 
ors of France for two hundred and fifty years, 
the crown became stronger still, and aunexed 

















“BOY BLOWING BUBBLES."—[From a Picture sy THE Late W. Hont.] 


tions of Europe as if they were so many blocks 
of stone, unimpressionable to the influence of cir- 
cumstances and time. 

‘That great Franconian empire, which was 
formed from the debris of a portion of the west- 
ern Roman power, and which, a thousand years 
ago, occupied the area between the Baltic and 
the Atlantic, the North Sea and the Adriatic, 


had been originated by a German nationality | exclusively by one por 


thousand years been employed by both? After 
the first separation France was left to flounder 
for a hundred years under the Carlovingians, and 
began, under the family of Hugh Capet, that ca- 
reer of consolidation into a unified state which 
must naturally have led to a great development 
of military strength, but also laid the nation open 
to the oft-repeare:! itv of being governed 
pality or one dominant 





further provinces. ‘Fhe endless wars of succes. 
sion with England, the struggles between the 
royal prerogative and the nobility, the attacks 
made by the princes of the blood upon each oth- 
er, the long series of wars with Austria, during 
which the three German bishoprics of Meta, 
Verdun, and ‘Toul came, three hundred years ago, 


j for the first time, under French supremacy, and 


lastly. the bloody and fierce disturhanges between 
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Protestants and Catholics, had again and again 
brought the country to the verge of ruin, had 
devastated its glorious fields and vineyards, trod- 
den under foot the rights of the people, and dis- 
mantled its towns; till the end of the Valois 
dynasty left France torn into factious discontent, 
but, as a united monarchy, strong and martial 
in its development against its neighbors. 

With Henry of Navarre the Bourbons monnt- 
ed the throne of France, and occupied it for two 
hundred years, till their disastrous fall—two hun- 
dred years, comprising the highest material de- 
velopment of the country, and ending in its utter 
dissolution. ‘I'here is no period of French hie- 
tory 80 indicative of the pernicious influence of 
single-handed power as that of Louis XIV., and 
his favorite maxim, ‘ L’état c'est moi,” may be 
said to have wrought even the disastrous conse- 
quences of our own time. 





AN APOLOGY. 


*Tis true that my glances have wandered 
O’er the faces around me that bloom, 

And many the smile I have squandered ; 
But ask not when, where, and on whom. 


If my looks are eo brim{ul of meaning, 
I vow I would rather be blind 

‘Than to feel, while enjoyment I'm gleaning, 
That a lecture will follow behind: 


It were idle to cast a reflection 

On the needle’s consistence and worth, 
Though it wavers in every direction 

Ere it steadfastly points to the north. 


All day though the bee seems a rover, 
As he murmurs o’er garden and green, 
He carries the sweets of the clover 
At eve to the feet of his queen. 


‘There are blossoms that owe all their brightness 
To the hue that each chiefly displays, 

But you are the snow-drop whose whitcness 
Is the blending of infinite rays. 


As the gay tints of Art wake a yearning 
For Nature’s sweet emerald hue, 

So is born in my glances returning 
New light as they rest upon you. 





CHUBB JACKSON. 


Ds any body, I wonder, know Throgmor- 
ton? It is in the weald of Kent; and yet 
not actually in the weald, but on a little outlying 
spur of it which projects into the great plain of 
Romney. There the tough clay has married the 
lily-white sand, and a bounteous offspring has 
blessed the union. There flourish noble oaks, 
broad-leaved chestnats, aspiring elms in rich lux- 
uriance of leaf; and emerald pastures are set 
among their shades, and rich corn fields and 
smiling hop gardens checker the sides of the 
gently swelling slopes. 

Loiter with me on the pleasant field path 
winding in and out among the meadows and 
corn fields; look back on the red-roofed town 
crowned by a massive Gothic tower—the evening 
chimes are tinkling in the still air with a loving, 
lingering cadence, suggesting I know not what 
subtile pathos of long-forgotten days—and own 
with me that broad England can show few fairer 
nooks than fair ‘Throgmorton town. 

My story hasn’t much to do with Throgmor- 
ton; but there it was I first knew Chubb Jack- 
son. He wasn’t unltke a chub, either, as a boy— 
wide-monuthed, with little teeth set far back in 
his head, and freckles so brown that you might 
take them for scales. He was a school-fellow 
of mine, at the Manor-house School. Old 
Hookey (not thirty then), our head-master, had 
taken him in as an incorrigible, at a double fee, 
to try and make something of him. Possibly 
the attempt might have been worth the money ; 
but, at any rate, it didn’t succeed. Passed 
through the regulation mill, Chubb came out 
more ink-and-tear-stained, more sulky, and more 
lazy than ever. Dragged through the «Eneid, 
he tumbled over ‘‘ Arma virumque cano ;” shoved 
into logarithms, he couldn’t even go through the 
multiplication-table. His life was a continual 
round of expiation, of impositions which he nev- 
er got through, of unlearned tasks which no mor- 
tal power could force him to learn: only the 
holidays freed him from the ever-accumulating 
load of punishment. 

And yet I think he enjoyed himself. I fancy, 
as he sat by the open window, looking over the 
rambling old-fashioned garden to the pleasant 
apple and cherry orchards beyond, his eyes and 
mind far away from the wretched old lexicon 
and classics under his nose, that the bees as they 
hummed, and the birds as they twittered, and 
all the hashed sounds of country life, said a say 
for him which they uttered not for us, as we 
swiped and bowled and fielded and kept wicket 
in the cricket field over beyond the Oast House. 

I was the only chum he had: perhaps a cor- 
responding vein of idlesse made us sympathize ; 
at all events, we were great friends; and when 
his aunt, Miss, or, as she was called by courtesy, 
Mrs. Chubb—he was an orphan, poor fellow, 
and under the care of s maiden aunt—when she 
came to take him home for the midsummer holi- 
days, she had a liking for me for her nephew's 
sake, and wanted me to come and see them ut 
Pelham Crescent, Hastings. But I never went; 
and I saw no more of Chubb Jackson for I don't 
know how many years. 


I was serving out my articles with Bump & | 


Podgers, of Lincoln’s Inn, living in lodgings in 
Stanhope Street, Hampstead Road, when, com- 
ing from Charing Cross one evening by a yellow 
bus, I recognized next to me on the knife-board 
the image of Chubb Jackson. It couldn't be the 
inky boy of my school-days; for this was a pain- 
ful swell in lavender gloves, most shiny hat, and 
shirt collar of portentous size. Now Chubb as 
a lad had a most inveterate stutter. So when the 
youth turned to me, intending, I think, to ask 


for a light, having an unlit cigar in his mouth, 
and fumbling vainly in his waistcoat pocket, and 
1 saw his mouth working in painful throes to de- 
liver itself of the embryo words, 1 knew that he 
must be my former school-fellow, and cried, un- 
consciously imitating his stammer, ‘‘ W-why, 
you must be C-chubb Jackson !” 

He was living, I found, still with his aunt 
Chubb, in Albany Street, close by; and we re- 
newed our school friendship forthwith. 

Mrs. Chubb was always delighted to see me. 
I was so steady, she said; judging, I fear, rather 
from my antecedents than from any actual knowl- 
edge of my habits; and she always felt comfort- 
able when Chubb was with me. But there was 
another attraction at 294 Albany Street. Leti- 
tia Cuttshon was there on a visit—a protracted 
visit, having no apparent commencement or end- 
ing, but which was always to end at some time 
or other, but never did. 

‘The second time I went to see them Mrs. Chubb 
told me, as a great secret, that she hoped Letitia 
and Chubb would come together. Letitia was 
the orphaned danghter of the dearest triend she 
ever had—she gave a little sigh as she said it, 
which made me think perhaps there was some 
woman's romance hidden below her placid front 
—and it was the dearest wish of her heart that 
the two should be married; but she wanted 
Chubb to make something of himself first. He 
was now apprenticed to a wood-engraver, and 
he really seemed to have found his particular 
hole; for he had a wonderfully neat and careful 
hand, and had considerable talent for design. 
He worked @ good deal at home in a little ate- 
lier on the second - floor; and you would hear 
him, as he chipped away, hamming sometimes, 
and sometimes caroling, when you came to the 
hall door in quiet Albany Street. 

Looking upon Letitia as already engaged, I 
had no intention of falling in love with her; but 
I couldn’t help becoming very fond of her, meet- 
ing her as I did: constantly in intimate society, 
for she’ was:so. good and lovable. Chubb was 
much attached to her, I fancied; but-I don't 
know whether he was quite-such a good boy as 
his aunt imagined, and I used to doubt some- 
times whether the career open to him pleased 
bim altogether. 

Being not swells at all, but quiet unpretentions 
folk, we would sometimes go to the pit-of the 
Princess's. Mrs..Chubb would pilot her nephew 
through, and-I would have to take care of Letty 
in the crowd, and sometimes, under pressure of 
circumstances, would find my arm around her 
waist, or take her little plump hand in mine. 
Delicious pleasures! forbidden, but how sweet! 

It happened, however, that some literary friend 
of Chubb offered him a box for a particular night 
at the Olympic; and it was then and there de- 
termined that we would all go. Chubb was to 
come to my office at half past six, and Aunt 
Chubb and Letitia were to call for us there. 

I had had a very busy day at Lincoln's Inn, 
and I had not noticed the flight of time, when I 
heard a cab stop outside: it was seven o'clock. 
I was vexed with Chubb that he hadn't kept his 
appointment; for I had relied-upon his coming 
in time for me to dress before the ladies arrived. 
Now I had to run out in my office coat, and ask 
Mrs. Chubb to wait till I could struggle into my 
evening suit. 

“Don’t be more than ten minutes, Edward,” 
she said, ‘‘or we shall have to pay extra for 
waiting. Chubb must follow us, the careless 
boy. 

‘There was nothing remarkable in his not keep- 
ing his appointment; I don’t think he had ever 
kept one in his life. I contented myself with 
leaving a message with Mrs. Tomkins, the house- 
keeper, that he was to dress as quickly as pos- 
sible, and follow us. I charged her specially to 
have a jug of hot water ready on the hob, that 
he mightn't have ony excuse for sitting down in 
his shirt sleeves and smoking a pipe, which he 
would be only too glad to do on the slightest 
hitch in his preparations. 

I remember the entertainment at the Olympic 
well. It was the last time I ever saw R—— act. 
‘The shadow of death was upon the poor fellow 
then; but he fired up once or twice with some- 
thing of his old spirit. It was a grotesque drama 
they played, but it saddened me, too; there was 
something weird and ghostly about the fun. 

Act succeeded act, but still no Chubb Jackson. 
Ever and again-I turned my head, thinking I 
heard him enter the box. My uneasiness seized 
my companions also; they, too, began to look 
over their shoulders each minute. It was a hot 
midsummer night, but the theatre felt chilly. 
Aunt and Letitia drew their shawls round them. 
I fancied, too, that the audience on the other 
side began to notice our uneasiness: lorgnettes 
were leveled at our box. 

All of a sudden the box door was thrown vio- 
lently open, hung suspended for a moment—the 
instant during which a person might pass in— 
! and then closed heavily. I jumped up, and ran 
into the passage. Not a soul was there. Leti- 
tin had given a little scream; she looked deadly 
pale and almost fainting. Aunt Chubb was per- 
plexed and distrait. ‘The play was coming to 
anend. I took them out of the theatre, and put 
them into a cab. It would be a relief to get 
back to Albany Street, and to find Chubb in his 
little snuggery, smoking a pipe and chipping 
away at his blocks; a relief to give him a good 
scolding for putting us out x0. 

But when we got back to Albany Street the 
house was dark and desolate. 
gone to bed, according to orders. ‘The supper 
tray was in the dining-room, in readiness for our 
refection: a few dozen oysters, a brown loaf, a 
half-catham. But there was no trace of Chubb's 
presence, no opened shells, no empty bottle of 
Guinness. Where could he be? 

It was necessary that I should go out to look 
after the missing Chubb. I embraced my mis- 
sion very reluctantly ; for I was tired and hun- 
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gry, and I thonght that Chubb was indulging in 
some freak. His aunt would not hear of the 
possibility of such a thing; her boy had never 
been ont so late as this without her knowledge, 
and she felt convinced some evil had come to 
him. She besought me to lose not a moment 
in putting the police in motion, in advertising, 
in offering a reward of a hundred pounds for any 
information. 

“ Had he any money with him, aunt ?” 

I had grown so intimate with the family that 
Mrs. Chubb had adopted me as her nephew. 

““Oh dear, yes; and a great deal. I paid 
him his half year’s allowance, fifty pounds, this 
very morning, in Bank of England notes; and 
he stuffed them into his breast coat-pocket in 
his careless way, and I—” 

“* Have you got the numbers?” 

“Oh yes; I pnt them down; they're in my 


desk. See here.” 


“* Nothing but the numbers! no date, no dis- 
tinguishing letters! Dear me, aunt, how un- 
business-like you are!” 

**Qh, is it necessary, Edward? I didn’t know.” 

“This list will do well enough for stopping 
the notes; but if they were lost, you'd never get 
any thing out of the bank for them. But now 
the point is to find Chubb. Good-hy, aunt; I'll 
send the young scamp home to you fast enough, 
never fear,” 

** Please God, I trust you will.” 

Letty was in the hall as I went out. 
came to me, pale and trembling. 

“Oh, Edward, do you think there is any thing 
wrong with Chabb ?” 

“No, nothing wrong, I trust, Letty. Don’t 
worry about him ; he’s sure to be all right.” 

1 took her hand as I spoke. Her sweet gray 
eves sought mine in unsuspecting sisterly conti- 
dence. 

“You will come back with him. We sha'n’t 
go to bed till you come back. Good-by, Ed- 
ward.” 

It was a hot, dull, sodden night—a night on 
which one felt the oppressive weight of unde- 
finable wretchedness. As I made my way to 
the cab stand I felt that I was upon a bootless 
errand. 

Chubb hadn't been at Lincoln's Inn ; the house- 
keeper, whom I roused out of her first sleep, was 
sure of that. I must go on to Enfield Street, to 


She 


‘the shop of the eminent wood-engravers where 


Chubb wasemployed. The premises were locked 
up; an iron bar across the door, with a great 
padlock securing it, showed that no one slept iu 
the house. What should I do next? In my 
perplexity, I found my way to the police office. 
The inspector smiled at my grave air when he 
heard my tale. 

“<'There’s a good many young gents as don't 
get home as soon as their mas would like, Sir. 
But I'll send a sergeant with you, Sir. ‘The 
man on the beat will know where the foreman 
of the shop lives, no doybt, Sir.”, 

The police sergeant, a grizzl 
started with me to the beat. 
knew where the foremay 
lived; it was in a street off ¥ {ottenham 
Court Road. Another short cab-drive, and we 
were knocking at Mr. White's door. Mr. White 
was a bachelor and a lodger. He was evidently 
giving a party that night; the front-room was 
lighted up, and there was a piano going, and a 
song with a thundering chorus. My heart felt 
a great relief; Chubb was here, of course; this 
was the very sort of thing in which he delighted, 
for which he'd give up any kind of civilized so- 
ciety. Wouldn't he be wild at being fetched 
home by a police sergeant and a friend! 

White came to the door in his shirt sleeves ; 
he had a long clay pipe in his hand, with which 
he was beating time to the chorus.. He seemed 
too perfectly happy to feel any surprise at the 
sight of two strangers at his gate, although one 
of them was a police constable. A rith genor 
voice inside was singing, ‘‘Hard times ‘come 
again no more.” 

“Chubb Jackson here? No, he isn't—‘ ’Tis 
a song, a sigh of the weary, hard times'—but 
if you're a friend of his, come in and join us.” 
Again he was led away by the chorus, ‘‘ Around 
my cabin door—come again no more.” 

‘The police sergeant sighed ; he'd a soft heart, 
T fancy, under his blue coat; and few who have 
had hard times themselves can hear unmoved 
the plaintive refrain. 

**Can you give us a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion on a matter of importance?” 

“*Certainly; only don’t interrupt the song. 
Come in; there. ‘Hard times, hard times, come 
again no more ;’ now chorus, all!” 

We stood there in the hall under the lamp; 
Mr. White waving his pipe to the time, and the 
police sergeant joining gruffly in the strain. 

“« Bravo! thank ye, gentlemen. Now, then, 
what have you got to say to me?” 

T told him briefly of Chubb being missing, and 
asked him what clew he had to give me. 

“Why, let’s see. Chubb went away first 
thing this morning; he wasn’t a quarter of an 
hour at the shop. He’d been drawing some tin, 
hadn't he? He don’t often show much at the 
shop on such occasions. Where he went to I 
don’t know. Yes, Ido, though. I can tell you 
where he started from, at least. He went to the 
Essex Street pier; for he was asking Brown if 
it was open again, as it had been repairing late- 
ly, and Brown said it was. But where he went 
after that I know no more than the dead. But, 
bless you, he'll turn up all right.” 

We took our leave sadly; it didn't seem a 
very hopeful trail. 

“I don’t like a track as ends in the river, Sir. 
Yon don’t often get any farther than that.” 

We didn’t get any farther. es 

At the early dawn I found myself wearily walk- 
ing along Albany Street, with a feeble hope that 
Chubb might have come home in the mean time. 
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But there was only Mrs, Chubb, sitting up, sad | 
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and wan, and looking ten 
single night. 

“*My poor boy, my poor boy!” she could only 
cry, quite broken down, quite past comfort. Let- 
ty took her up stairs, and I didn’t venture to see 
her for a month after. 

Thad the direction of all the inquiries which 
were made. Spurred on by the reward of £250, 
the police exerted themselves most strenuously. 
But not the faintest trail could they find of Chubb 
Jackson. One of the notes he received from 
his aunt was traced to a low public-house in the 
Waterloo Road; but although the house was 
watched for months, and the haunts of all the 
doubtful characters who resorted there thor- 
oughly searched, they failed to get a glimpse of 
the fate of poor Chubb. 

‘The atelier on the second-floor in Albany Street 
was shut up from that time. Aunt Chubb would 
let no one enter it but herself. Once a week she 
would go in and dust it with her own hands. 
Poor Letitia thought herself almost a widow, and 
wore deep mourning for her lost sweetheart. 

It was a year after Chubb’s untimely fate that 
T ventured one day—she was sewing a button on. 
my sleeve at the time: the sight of her sweet, pa- 
tient face and downcast eyes was too much for 
me, and I took her in my arms, and asked her 
if she’d let me take the vacant place in her heart. 
She was dreadfully shocked, and wouldn't forgive 
me for a long time; but Aunt Chubb was my 
friend, and told my darling the time for grief 
was past, and that it was her dearest wish now 
that we two should be married ; and then Letitia 
relented, and gave me all her heart. 

AuntChubb roused up wonderfully now. In our 
happiness she seemed to live again, for the soul 
wearies of hopeless grief. In the preparations 
for the wedding, in the necessary house-hunting 
and farniture-buying, Aunt Chubb took great in- 
terest. But I couldn't help feeling a little net- 
tled at finding how completely.in the mind of 
aunt, and partially in Letty’s view, I was simply 
f representative of the lost Chubb, We were 
not to live in St. John’s Wood, because Chubb 
detested St. John’s Wood. We must live in the 
neighborhood of Regent's Park, because Chubb 
thought it was the healthiest part of London. 
The dining-room curtains were to be blue, for 
that was Chubb’s favorite color; the drawing- 
room was to be upholstered in white and gold, 
for Chubb had been heard to say that when he 
had a house of his own that would be his choice. 
In other respects, however, it was more satisfac- 
tory to stand in Chubb’s shoes. His aunt had 
announced her intention of making us the same 
allowance she had intended for Chubb when he 
married; and she told us that, having no near 
relations of her own, she proposed to make us 
and ours her heirs; but, after all, it wasn’t pleas- 
ant to be considered in the light of a proxy or 
deputy; and the way in which those two women 
set up an idol, an ideal Chubb about as like the 
real formerly existing Chubb as the butterfly is 
to the grub, and expecting every body to burn 
incense before it, was especially aggravating. 
But I bore all patiently, abiding the time when 
I should take the reins into my own hands, 

It was just two years since poor Chubb disap- 
peared, and we were to be married to-morrow. 

I had wound up all my affairs at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and I had made up my mind to leave the 
office at three, having to make a few purchases ; 
and I had planned taking a Citizen steamboat to 
Cadogan Pier, there to have a quiet half hour 
under the trees of Cheyne Walk, to take leave of 
my old self. For before I knew Letitia I had 
been a very lonely man, lonely in a crowd, and I 
had learned to know myself—yes, and to like my- 
self, and to take a pleasure in my own thoughts ; 
and I felt a little sad, as though I were parting 
with an old friend at the gate of my new life. 

But, locking up my papers and changing my 
coat, I was conscious of a peculiar stir and tu- 
mult astonishing the quiet inn; a clatter anda 
clank, a ringing of steel accoutrements, and the 
sharp clash of hoofs on the paved court-yard. I 
heard, too, the rush of pattering feet, which be- 
tokened that the London gamin was awake to 
the prospect of a little excitement. Now, leek- 
ing from my window, I saw a small detachment 
of hussars drawn up outside our office. Opposite 
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the door was a cab, 9 policeman on the box. Half” 
a dozen mounted police were drawn up on citheg 


side, and the British public massed it 
the cavalcade. 

I heard a clerk flying up the stairs, 
burst into my room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
Brown, you're wanted immediately by the Chie! 
Commissioner of Police!” 

Had it come for me, then, this cavalcade? 
Was I to be carried off on the eve of my wed- 
ding-day? Was I to be spirited away to join 
my poor friend Chubb? I remembered such 
things in weird stories I had read as a boy: and 
I was really so much shaken that had I found 
myself crammed into the carriage, and disap- 
pearing in a thunder-cloud, I shouldn’t have 
been much astounded. 

No, not more astounded than I was when, 
going to the window of the cab, I saw sitting be- 
side a police officer and heavily ironed, Cuvee 
Jackson! 

He wasn’t a bit altered, only browned and more 
manly. 

“Ned, old fellow, I can’t shake hands with 
you for these confounded handcuffs ; but you're 
looking jolly. I want you to come with me to 
the police office to identify me. ‘They want to 
make out that I'm Colonel Brady, the head- 
centre of the Fenians; but you can tell them 
better than that, eh, Ned? Come, jump in.” 

J got into the cab in a maze of bewilderment. 

How did I stand? Was 1 going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, or would Chubb usurp my 

Ince? Who did the house in Regent's Park 

long to? and the portmanteau ready packed 
at my lodgings? No, that was mine, at.all 
events. And the month's holiday? Good Heav- 
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ens! why didn't the fellow stop another day? 
What did he mean by sitting there grinning at 
me, looking so happy? Happy; of course he 
was happy. Wasn't he going home to his Le- 
titia? 

Why should I be bail for this man? What 
did I know about him? ‘The last two years 
might have made a Fenian of him. Was I cer- 
tain he wasn’t Colonel Brady? Was it a fiend 
which whispered in my ear, Keep him locked up 
till the day after to-morrow ? 

But the fiends may whisper as they will; the 
habit of truth and honesty is the best exorciser 
of demons. When we arrived at the police sta- 
tion, and were shown into the magistrate’s pri- 
vate room, my course was plain, Mr. Pussle- 
wit, the magistrate, knew me well enough. 

I could answer for the man in custody; he 
was not a Fenian at all. He was Chubb Jack- 
son, an intimate friend of my own. His deten- 
tion would be a very serious affair for the police ; 
but released now, I would undertake that no ac- 
tion should be brought against the government. 
The upshot was that half an hour saw Chubb 
and myself walking toward Churing Cross arm 
in arm. 

I had made up my mind as to the course I 
should adopt. Chubb had satisfied me that he 
had not intentionally left us in the dark as to 
his fate. His laches were not so great as to de- 
bar him from equity. I felt that he had the 
prior claim ; that 1 could not resist the decree 
of the court above. 1 would take him to Leti- 
tia ; tell her in half a dozen words that I resign- 
ed her to him ; leave them to be happy together ; 
and then—ah! time enough to think of that 
when the then came. 

*‘Chubb, we'll have a cab, and go to your 
aunt's at once.” 

“*But, Ned, I'm so horribly hungry. I've 
had nothing to eat since breakfast this morning 
on board the Hamburg; and if I remember 
right, aunt has tea about this time, and her 
larder is not framed for emergencies. Let's go 
to the Wellington and have a jolly good dinner ; 
T'll stand sam, for I'm flush to a degree.” 

We went to the Wellington, and Chubb took 
great pains in ordering the dinner. I think we 
drank a good deal of wine, but I couldn’t taste 
it, nor had it any perceptible effect upon me. 

Chubb was full of his adventures. He had 
sailed for America from Southampton on the 
day of his disappearance; he had posted letters 
to us all, explaining the cause of his exodus; we 
afterward found the letters in the breast pocket 
of the old coat hanging up in his atelier. He 
had found out at New York some relations of 
his own, who, it turned out, were people of in- 
fluence in America, some of them being high in 
office. His desire being to serve in the war of 
secession then going on, his friends procured 
him a commission in a fighting regiment, and 
Chubb had seen good service. ‘‘ Ask any body 
who knows if there's any thing said about the 
Forty-second Pennsylvanians and English Jack- 
son,” said Chubb, with a flush of pride in his 
face. He'd written home ‘‘several times,” he 
said, vaguely, but postal communications were 
irregular, and Chubb wrote such a shocking 
scrawl, that I wasn’t surprised his letters never 
came to hand. 

Wouldn’t his aunt, all being explained, really 
go down on her knees and worship the young 
hero? Her own nephew one of the braves of 
the great army of liberty! And Letitia, too; 
he’d gone through all this for her, to make him- 
self worthy of her love. 

How happy they'd all be! Only I, a misera- 
ble pale-faced lawyer's clerk—only I in the way. 
“*Come, Chubb, let’s go,” said I, huarsely. 

“Let's have « chasse cufé and a smoke before 
we go, Ned.” 

“*No, no; come now, come now.” 

If I didn’t get it over soon I should break 
down. 

‘* But I've something to tell you, Ned. Come 
along.” 

I gave way. I really thirsted for a reprieve. 
We sat in the smoking-room: [ before my un- 
tasted coffee, rolliug my unlit cigar in my damp 
fingers; he with his leg comfortably twisted 
round the arm of the chair, lolling k and 
blowing great of smoke from his fat, 
jolly cheeks, 

** Ned, do you think Letitia was very fond of 

” 


** Devoted to you, Chubb. She mourned you 
asa widow might mourn her dead husband.” 

Chubb looked rather queer. 

“Do you know that’s devilish awkward ?” 

**What do yon mean?” 

“Why, I mean—in fact, I'm married to an 
American. 1 sent her on to Paris while I ran 
over to see you.” 

I jumped up, 0 ing the table between us, 
and grasped Chubb by both his hands. 

“Chubb, my dear old friend, ny dear old 
friend ; indeed we'll kill the fatted calf for you 
to-night. Jam going to marry Letitia to-mor- 
row !” 

What an agitating night that was! I shall 
never forget Letitia’s look of horror when I told 
her Chubb Jackson had come back; and then 
how she flung her arms round my neck, and cried 
to me that | must hold her fast against her aunt 
and Chubb and all the world; how I exploded 
then into a passion of love and joy, and quite 
frightened poor Letty. She was a little disap- 
pointed, though, when she found we were not 
called upon to do defiance to all the world ; rath- 
er vexed with Chubb, too, for having forgotten 
her so easily. 

As for Aunt Chubb, she laughed and cried, and 
ciied and laughed again. Yes. it was very nice 
to see the faithful old aunt and her young scape- 
grace of a nephew so happy. 

We were ied the next day, Letty and I; 
and Chabb gave her away. 

Mrs. Chubb started for Paris next day to sec 

















her niece, Mrs. Chubb Jackson; and we pres- 
ently joined them all there, and were introduced 
to the fair Américaine, her futher and brothers. 
She was a charming little body, and I was de- 
lighted with her; but Letitia didn’t get on with 
her quite so well. 

Chubb has gune back to America, where, in 
conjunction with his father-in-law, he carries on 
a dry-goods warehouse, a monster hotel, and a 
line of steamboats, besides conducting an illus- 
trated paper. Report says they are making piles 
of dollars. 
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and I are very happy, and have heaps 





FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 
BREAKFAST. 
English Breakfast Tea, Boiled Mackerel, Stewed Potatoes, 
Graham Bread, Flannel Cakes. 

Enorisn Baraxrast Tra (from a recipe furnished by 
anold English housekeeper).—Put the table tea-pot near 
the fire until it is quite hot. Put in the dry tea leaves, 
and replace the pot, closely covered, near the fire for 
five minutes. Have the tca-urn full of boiling water. 
Fill the tea-pot from the urn, and stand on the table 
three minutes before pouring out. 

Borxp Macxene (8 Maine recipe).—Wash the salt 
from a large mackerel, cut off the points of the head 
and tail, and eprinkle on a little black pepper, and a 
small onion chopped very fine. Cover the fish with 
cold water, and put over a clear fire. Boi) till the bones 
are loose from the fiesh. When done, put the fish on 
a flat dish, cover with mall pieces of butter and sprigs 
of parsley, or, if preferred, pour over it a good drawn 
butter. 

Srewxp Potators.—Peel and slice the potatoes. Put 
the elices in a sauce-pan, cover with boiling water, and 
boil till tender. Pour off the water. Roll a large picce 
of butter in flour, and beat it in half a pint of hot milk 
till smooth. Season with pepper and salt, and boil. 
When boiling, put in the potatoes, stew together for 
five minutes, and serve very hot. 

Granam Brean.—To two pounds of Graham flour al- 
low a pint of milk, a pint of water, a wine-glassful of 
molasses, a tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of 
soda, and two table-epoonfuls of strong yeast. Beat 
the yeast, molasses, soda, and salt in lukewarm milk 
and water. Stir in the flour until too stiff to use a 
spoon. Knead with the hands till the remainder of 
the floar is mixed in. Form into loaves, and bake‘in 
well-buttered puns. 

Auntiz’s Caxxs (a Missiesippi recipe).—To one quart 
of sweet milk allow four eggs, butter the size of an 
egg, three table-spoonfuls of yeast, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to form a thin batter. Warm 
the milk and butter together till they are mixed, and 
let them cool Beat the eggs till light, add to the 
milk and butter, and stir in the flour to a thin batter. 
Add the other ingredients, the yeast last, and stand to 
rice for three hours. Bake on a well-buttered griddle, 
and as each cake is taken off put on It a piece of but- 
ter and a sprinkling of powdered sugar and cinnamon. 


DINNER. 

Mutton Broth, Boiled Halibut, Boiled Corned Beef, Cad- 
bage, Paranipe, Stewed Oysters, Celery Sauce, Pickled 
Cucumbers, Boiled Batter Pudding. 

Mvtrox Brotu.—Remove all the fat from a freah 
neck of mutton, put it in three quarts of water, with a 
bunch of sweet herbe, two onfons, and three turnips 
peeled and sliced. As the scum rises skim it off, and 
pour in half a pint of cold water to check the boiling. 
Simmer for two hours, strain, season with salt and pep- 
per, and serve with a little chopped parsley sprinkled 
in the tureen. If preferred, a little rice or barley may 
be boiled in the broth after it is strained. 

Bor.zp Hatinvt.—Place the piece of halibut in your 
fish-pot upon the strainer, or if you have not a strainer 
cover the bottom of the pot with a dish, upon which 
place a towel, so arranged that you can lift it out by 
the corners, and upon this lay your fish. Rub it over 
with some coarse salt. Cover it with cold water. Put 
it upon the fire, and when it begine to boil set it back 
where it will simmer slowly unti) done. 

Savoz yor Hatisur.—Put half a pint of milk ina 
@auce-pan; beat one egg till light, stir it in the milk, 
and set it over the fire until it thickens, stirring all the 
time. Add a large piece of butter, beating all well 
together, and season with pepper, salt, and a little 
chopped parsley, or a hard-boiled egg chopped fine. 

Boren Coanxp Brzy (a la Soyer).—Put in the pot a 
plece weighing six pounds; add four quarts of cold 
water; boil very gently for three hours. One hour be- 
fore serving wash clean, and cut away the roots of two 
cabbages, which cut up in four pieces, and put in the 
pot with the meat. When done, drain the cabbage, 
and place round the beef on thedish, andserve. Leave 
the broth or liquor from the meat on the fire, put in 
two pounds of split pease, a little pepper and brown 
sugar; boil slowly till done, and put by, uncovered, 
for next day, to use with the cold meat. If more salt 
or pepper is required, add it; if, on the contrary, it 
should be too salt, add more water, and a pound of po- 
tatoes. Or skim-milk may be added, and about one 
pound of toasted bread, cut into ulices, and put in the 
soup when serving; or half a pound of flour mixed 
with a pint of water. Every part of salted beef may 
be boiled thus, using about four ounces of vegetables 
to every pound of meat, instead of cabbage. Turnip 
tops, carrots, turnips, parsnipe—eny root vegetables, in 
fact, may be used. Suet dumplings may also be served 
with it. 

Srewxp Orverers.—Strain the liquor carefully from 
the oysters into a sauce-pan. Dip each oyster, sepa- 
rately into clear, very cold water, and put again into 
the liquor. Let them come to a boil, and take them 
off before actually boiling. Strain off the liquor, add 
half a pint of rich, sweet milk, and set back on the 
fire. Mix an ounce each of fiour and butter smoothly 
inadieh ; stir this into the liquor and milk (if it should 
have any lumps, strain it), add pepper, salt, and a few 
blades of mace. Let it boil up once, add the oysters, 
and simmer for five minutes, not allowing it to boil 
after the oysters are added. 

Cansacx.—Prepared with the beef, as given in the 
Tecipe for boiled corned beef. 

Bortxp Parsnirs.—Wash and scrape the parenips, 
and throw them in boiling water. When tender, split 
each one in half, and serve with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Curry Savce.—Wash four stalks of celery, and cut 
in inch pieces. Boil these till tender, and pour into a 
colander to drain. Return the water to the sauce-pan, 
and thicken with an ounce of butter rolled in flour; 
add white pepper and salt, and boil all together. Pour 
in a wine-glassful of cream, and a few blades of mace; 
put the celery back, boil up once, and serve. 
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Proxixp Cuocmnres,—Cut six large, ripe cucumbers 
into thick slices, cover them with salt, and let them 
stand twenty-four houra. Drain for six hours; cover 
with boiling vinegar, and soak for three hours. Drain 
off the vinegar, add to it one ounce of whole pepper, 
and one of mixed allspice and cloves. Boll these to- 
gether, pour over the cucumbers in jars, cover tightly, 
and stand aside for three days before using. 

Boren Batrze Puppisc.—To one pound of flour al- 
low one pint of sweet milk, one ounce of butter, and 
six eggs. Beat the flour and milk together till smooth. 
Beat the eggs till light, and add to the flour and milk. 
Stir all well together, adding the butter in tiny lamps. 
Pour into a well-floured bag, tie up, and put in boiling 
water. Boil one hour. The best sauce for a boiled 
batter pudding is made of fine white sugar and butter 
beaten to a cream, and flavored with lemon-jnice, nut- 
meg, Or rose-water, as preferred. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EF a stranger to American custome—an intclli- 
gent Japanese, for example—were invited to 
watch the proccedings of that honorable body 
who figure on the tloor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington from an eligible seat 
in the galleries, we fancy his prominent fecling 
would be amazement. “Can good laws come 
out of such tumultuous confusion ¥’ would be 
his involun: query. Enter, and look down 
with the eye of an outsider. A handsomely car- 
peted and furnished hall, containing desks and 
seats for about two hundred and tifty persone. 
Some members are sitting; some are standing 
and walking about; some are addressing the 
Speaker; more are chatting among themselves. 
A confusing din continually ariscs, amidet which 
one often strives in vain to catch any idea of 
the topic under discussion; while mingling 
with it, yet distinct, is heard the frequent s! 
snapping of fingers, or clapping of hands—whic! 
is a summons to the agile little pages—and the 
decisive gavel of the Speaker demanding order. 
Order, however, does not appear, excepting to 
the limited extent of preventing one meinber 
from unduly interrupting another while speak- 
ing. There is no apparent attempt to listen to 
a speaker; occasionally one bears the aspect of 
attention, but the majority seem to give little 
heed. Involuntarily one is reminded of a great 
school of boys, who are allowed to take their re- 
cess within doors on a rainy day. Viewed in 
this eepect the school may be said to behave 
creditably ; though, as teacher, we should warm- 
ly protest against spitting on the carpet, when 
every brace of desks is provided with a spit- 
toon, and should give a black mark to every 
boy who persisted in tearing all his waste pa- 
per into minute fr ents and scattering it 
ad libitum upon the floor, and request some of 
the noisicr ones to sit down and resume their 


lessons. Penetrating through the roaring din 
comes the stentorian voice of the Clerk. Bless 
us! what a pair of lungs he possesses! And 


when his are worn out, does America contain 
such another pair? Meditating upon this prob- 
lem, we retire from the House, and calm any 
confusion of brain which has arisen by a glimpee 
at the Senators. Graver, more deliberate, and 
quieter, there is an aspect of genuine business 
of a serious nature among them. They appear 
to give attention to what is boing done; no wild 
confasion exists; really there scems to be a 
chance for something: to be accomplished in- 
telligently and considerately in the Senate. If 
one desires to have confidence in the legislation 
of the country, a visit to the Senate may satisfy 
him; if he wants to be amused, let him go to 
the House. 





“The Berners””—so named from the street on 
which it is located—is a London Jadies’ club. 
The object of it is to afford to ladies with small 
incomes a comfortable house, which shall be 
really a_home as to society and accommoda- 
tions. There are now three hundred and fifty 
members. The board provided is anexception- 
able—and a coffee-room, a drawing, and a read- 
ing room with plenty of books are provided. 





During 1870 no less than 5661 diamonds, val- 
ued at £124,910, have been shipped from South 
Africa. This number does not include the 
“Star of South Africa’ and some others sent 
by private means to Europe: Many of these 
Cape diamonds are of an inferior description. 


Rhode Island is a smart little State, bein 
the only one in the Union which has as ye 
responded to a request of Congress that all the 
States should send to the Capitol statues of 
their most distinguished citizens. The statues 
of Roger Williams and General Breen have been 
contributed by Rhode Island. 








One of the four young women who recent! 
duated from the New England Medical Col- 
free is shortly te go as missionary physician to 
Constantinople under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board. 





An attorney-at-law residing in Breslau, Prus- 
sia, and bearing the name of Neidorstctter, 
found himscif puzzled by a question of law, an 
wrote to Judge Barnard, of the Supreme Court, 
for his opinion in the matter. ‘ho point at 
jssue was respecting the legality of a marriage 
which took place in 1864, in the city of Erfurt, 
between an American Christian and a Hunga- 
rian Jewess, the ceremony havii been per- 
formed by a rabbi officiating ont of his own dio- 
cese, Such a marriage is null and void in Prus- 
sia; but Neidorstetter desired to know the 
American law upon the case. Judge Barnard 
referred the matter to Judge Joachimsen, of the 
Marine Court, who replied that in this State 
such a marriage would be considered valid, mar- 
ri being regarded purely us a civil contract 
in New York. 





At the time of the t exhibition at Paris, in 
1851, a |: collection of French wheats was 
sent to it by order of the National Assembly. 
After the close of the exhibition these samples 
were stored in the galleries of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers. During the latter portion 
of the siege the directors of the muscum, and 
the sick and wounded for whom beds had been 
prepared in the building, have lived upon bread 
made from these samplcs. 





A singlet case recently revealed the strait to 
which France was reduced in order to supply 








men to defend the country. A deaf and dumb 
couple from France begged assistance at Aurau, 
on their journey to Zurich. It was ascertained 
that the husband was, a few wecks ago, in a corps 
of francs-tireurs, consisting of four hundred 
deaf and dumb volunteers, commanded by an 
officer in the enjoyment of all his senses. He 
had received a ball in the left leg, and fell into 
the hands of the Germans, by whom he was heal- 
ed and then released. When he returned home 
he found every thing in ruins, and accordingly 
he resolved to take his wife with him and go to 
Switzerland. 





A Massachusetts court recently decided that 
while every householder had a right to collect 
rain or snow on his roof if he chose, the roof 
must be so constructed as not to endanger the 
Berson or property of other citizens. By this 

lecision a lady who had been injured bya snow- 
slide from the roof of a house she was passing 
received damages therefor. Accidents of this 
kind are not uncommon. 





It is stated that the French artist Regnoult 
was so disfigured by the wounds which caused 
his death that those who first found him were 
not sure of his identity, and, unable to ca 
away the body, they cut off the number on his 
coat and took it to his family, who recognized it 
as his. When the search was renewed the body 
could nowhere be found, although the Prussians 
gave their aid. In the public funeral another 
corpse was substituted for that of the great 
painter. 


The theatres in Paris are preparing to reopen. 
The scenery has been saved, although there was 
an erroneous report that most of it was burned. 








Henry Ward Beccher once hearing one of his 
own published sermons delivered in an obscure 
village, accosted the preacher on his way out, 
and said, ‘‘ That was a very good discourse; how 
long did it take you to write it?’ “Oh, I 
tossed it off one evening, when I had leisure,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Indeed!” said Mr. Beecher; 
“it took me longer than that to think out the 
very frame-work of that very sermon.’ ‘Are 
you Henry Ward Beecher?” exclaimed the cler- 
gyman. “Iam,” wasthereply. ‘ Well, then,” 
said the unabashed preacher, ‘all that I have to 
say is, that I ain’t ashamed to preach one of 


your sermons any where! 





If one sets his heart on becoming wealthy it 
is pretty evident that he will do better as a rail- 
road contractor than as a “literary gentleman.”” 
In proof whereof may be cited two wills that 
have recently been admitted to probate in Lon- 
don. One was the will of Mr. Brassey, a famous 
railway contractor, whose personalty alone, ex- 
clusive of his vast landed estates, amounted to 
six and a half millions. The other will was that 
of Mr. Mark Lemon, late editor of Punch, who 
left behind him only the sum of £800. 





A pitiful story is told of a young man, scarcely 
seventcen, a student at Avignon, who was found 
not far from Montbéliard, in a house with eight 
dead Frenchmen, whose bodies were in an ad- 
vanced state of decempusition. A Prussian 
grenade had torn his two legs below the knecs. 

ie had remained in this state seven whole days 
without being attended to, without water, and 
entangled among all those corpses. He had 
wrapped up his wounds in the rags of his uni- 
form, and the cold had stopped the hemorrhage; 
he had crawled up to his companions, and taken 
bite of biscuit out of their. pockets, which euf- 
ficed for his subsistence, and slaked his burning 
thirst by drinking the great flakes of snow 
which fell in at the window. He had lived thus 
aweck. The unhappy man hus been taken to 
Switzerland, and the doctor thinks he will live. 





A singular but touching incident was wit- 
nessed a short time ago on the Missouri River, 
near Leavenworth. Out in the middle of the 
river, floating down stream on a cake of ice, 
stood a large white Newfoundland dog. Firmly 
braced on his frail, dissolving bark, he remained 
motionless, though warned of danger by his 
strong instinct, his bright brass collar glittering 
in thesun. On he drifted, with heroic dignity, 
leaving those who watched him uncertain wheth- 
er he swam safely to shore, or sank beneath the 
waters. 





A singular instance of lead-poisoning is re- 
lated by an Iowa newspaper. A gentleman of 
Davenport had been in the habit of carrying a 
whalebone cane with a covered lead head. Some 
weeks since the cover wore off, and the use of 
the cane was still continued. Not long after 
the gentleman discovered that his arm was be- 
comin; Partially paralyzed. The difficulty in- 
created | ; but at length an article on lead-poison- 
ing attracted his attention, and he began to think 
that possibly his own ailment was the result of 
the contact of the lead-headed cane and his hand. 
He discontinued its usc, and his arm immediate- 
ly begun to recover its accustomed vigor. 





A Woman's Christian Association is about to 
be incorporated at Scranton, Pennsylvania. A 
lot of land and five hundred dollars have also 
been donated in the same place for the purpose 
of establishing a Home for Friendless Women. 
The Home of the Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati is especially intended as a 
boarding-house for young women whose wages 
are under six dollars a weck, and who desire 

leasant and salutury associations. Over one 

undred have been admitted during the present 
year. The price of board is $3 50 a weck, and 
those not able to pay thie amount receive as- 
sistance. 





Most truthfully has it been remarked that one 
may recollect that certain thoughts or facts are 
to be found in a certain book; but, without a 
good index, such a recollection may hardly be 
more available than that of the cabin-boy, who 
knew where the ship’s tea-kettlc was, because he 
saw it fall overboard. 





An exchange remarks that many a congrega- 
tion sings 
“(My drowsy powers, why sleep ye 80?” 
when the potent and sufficient answer to anew- 
comer is, ‘‘ Foul air!” No exhortation could 
60 much arouse spiritual vigor as proper venti- 
lation in churches and cl 
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FORGET-ME-NOT, 


FORGET-ME-NOT; 


A sma. blue flower has fallen from thine hair; 
Thou hast no care, 
Clérice, to raise it, lying where it fell; 
Still thy sweet smile 
A little while 
Sorrow may shadow, if its tale I tell. 


Its tale—an old wife’s tale, which yet may fill, 
Against thy will, 

With tears thine eyes, and change to white thy red; 
But wonldst thou jeer, 
‘These can not hear— 

No ridicule can reach the happy dead, 


They long ago sat by the fabled Rhine, 
Lovers: like thine 
The lady's eyes, and deeply musing she, 
Till on the tide 
By chance they spied 
A little blae flower floating ont to sea. 


“Oh, little flower, thou makest my heart to rue; 
Thy disk of blue 

What reckless land’ to these wild waters gave? 
To know no more 
Thine own still shore, 

Lost, lot forever on the weltering wave 





Already, ere her honeyed words had end— 
Words which could bend 

Him, whom love made as heated steel which bends— 
He for that prize, 
Before her eyes, 

Against those waters wild, too wild contends. 





Swift flows the flower, he follows swifter still; 
And follows till 

He grasps it: but, alas! returns no more. 
He secks in’ vain, 
Her hand to gain, 

Who prays for his vexed life on that lone shore— 


Prays voiceless, fixed, and still as breathing stone, 
7 With hair back thrown. 
Yet ere the dark waves o’er his dear head meet, 
On that fell strand, 
Cast from his hand, 
‘The little weeping flower falls at her feet. 


And ere the dark wa’ 





8 closed, his last voice cried, 
“My love is tried; 

Forget me not, my—" and then came the end. 
Ah, little flower! 
That fated hour 

Must sadness ever with thy beauty blend. 


Strange, empty horror held the silent air; 
Still stood she the 

Till dew-sprent Hesper buried in heaven the day: 
Beyond all tears, 
All words, all years, 

She knew her grief remediless for aye. 





And ofttimes, “Of my idle dreams," she cried, 
“Dreamt by thy side, 

No part is left me any, any where 
No kiss of thine, 
No fireside shine, 

No sound of pattering feet npon the stair.” 











So, never light of morn made light her woe, 
Nor crescent bow, 
Nor perfect ronnd of night relieved, her pain: 
So, till she fell, 
As in some dell 
Falls, where none hears, a leaf tired out with rain. 


The flower lay on her bosom when she died; 
And there beside 

The Rhine, where buds of early roses bloom, 
And maidens weep, 
In dreamless sleep 

Lie those lost lovers, in one common tomb, 


Ay me! I tell a tale of long ago. 
No stone can show 
Now where those lovers rest; no rose is there; 
The Rhine alone, 
With changeless moan, 
Mourns them to Echo, listening child of air. 





COMMON UGLINE 


OW strange that, while our internal -mech- 

anism and organization are so perfect, per- 
fect symmetry in the outer man should be so 
rare! that there should be so many plain. people 
in the world! Such is the not unreasonable la- 
ment of a refined taste, looking abroad for the 
gratification of its love for beauty and fair pro- 
portion, and finding such rare and scanty indul- 
gence of the heaven-born longing. It is a truth 
that most of the people we meet in the streets 
and highways are plain. We have a different 
standard for our home friends, for relations and 
intimates, but out-of-doors it is an exception to 
meet a comely, nobly formed, handsome man‘or 
woman. It is a surprise when we do meet with 
such, So unusual, indeed, is it to meet with 
perfect, or any thing approaching to perfect 
symmetry, that one of the attendants on beauty 
is surprise. We gaze upon something rare, un- 
accustomed, startling from its singularity. This | 
reflection has been put by the acutest of our fe- 
male novelists into the month of a vain, ‘‘ well- 
looking” man, who cynically complains of a wa- 
tering-place for the multitude of its plain women. 
If by chance you see a pretty woman (let us ex- 
plain that this was written half a century ago), 
she is sure to be followed by thirty or thirty-five 
frights nd once, though to be sure it was on a 
frosty day, he had counted eighty-seven in suc- 
cession without a tolerable face among them. 
And with the men it was even worse, so that a 
decent-looking man excited quite an embarrass- 
ing sensation. ‘The universality of this fact, 
stated broadly, is fortunate for those among us 
who can not boast of any thing typical or godlike 
in face or form. ‘There are enough plain people 
—ordinary, some persons call it, to show how 
universal is the doom—to keep ns in countenance. 
It would be dreadful to be the only ugly fellow 
in the world. But, even as it is, it can not but 
be annoying to men--and especially to women— 


















































| spicuous geniu: 
| som too; 


| not be beautiful when all around is so.” 


| intellectual stimulus. 


whose place or works or deeds give them promi- 
nence, not to be better worth looking at; to be 
little good-looking as, sooth to say, they often 
1 “What do you think when so many peo- 
ple come to see you?” Miss Bremer was asked 
by her American adore “T wish that I was 
handsomer,” was her reply. ‘* When all things 
are blossoming,” writes a woman of showy, con- 
“it seems strange not to blos- 
man is the slowest aloe, and I am such 
a shabby plant, of such coarse tissue. I hate 
Who 
can tell how much Goldsmith’s ugliness, which 
made him a butt in childhood, was at the bot- 
tom of the restless, unsatisfied vanity of which so 
much is w: With men, however, the con- 
8 has constantly acted as an 
Because Richard II. was 
rudely stamped, wanting love's majesty, he shaped 
out a great, unscrupulous career for himself; and 
Mirabeau and Wilkes might perhaps not have 
made so public a figure if they had been less 
conspicuously ill-favored. But the draught was 
probably bitter all the same. ‘The most success 
ful jester on his own ill looks finds the fun very 
flat in his solitary hours, but consciousness makes 
him restless; and where it is hopeless to pass 
unnoticed, his best expedient is to be pleasant 
upon himself. By a well-turned bon mot he 
may persuade the world to view his ugliness 
from his own indulgent stand-point. 



















































BROTHERS-AT-ARMS. 


Tramp, tramp! went the black steed, 
Caracole! went the gray, 

As the twain rode forth from the old town 
Bound for the wild foray ; 

While a third knight in dark armor dight 
O'ertook them on their way. 


He that bestrode the gray steed 
Was gallant, gay, and fair 

While he that rode the black steed 
Was bent and bowed with car 

But the stranger on his pale white steed 
Was old and wan and spare, 








Cried Lancelot on the gray steed, 
“Whence comest thou, stranger, sa\ 

Quoth Anselm on the black steed, 
“Wilt join us on onr way?” 

“T follow,” muttered the strange knight, 
“All men by night and day.” 








‘All rusted is thine armor old, 
And dinted deep thy shield— 

Say, comrade, knowest thon battle’s clang ? 
Hast fonghten in the field ?” 

“Yea, ever since the world began: 
All men to me must yield.” 








Much marveling at his answer stern, 
They gaze on him, the twain, 

Saying, ‘‘ Now we be lances free 
Of royal Charlemagne ; 

Full oft in fight we guard his right 
To sunny Allemagne. 





“And forth we ride, in this fair spring-tide, 
His name and fame to ring. 

Who is thy liege? whom dost thou serve ?’ 
Thus they rode questioning. 
““A greater Lord I serve than y 
My Lord’s King of thy king.” 








‘‘How say'st thou? King above our king! 
Caitiff, we say thee nay! 

There is none mightier than our king; 
No tribute doth he pay!” 

“Yea, but he doth: e’en with his life, 
When my Lord gives the say.” 














Pondering in silence, on they rode 
‘Toward the setting sun; 

The birds are mute, the flowerets fade, 
The leaves drop one by one; 

The twilight closes chill and pale, 
The day is nearly done. 











Said Lancelot on the gray steed, 
“To-morrow I shall wed!” 

Sighed Anselm on the black steed, 
**My love lies with the dead.” 

Quoth the stranger on the pale white steed, 
‘*Her soul to heaven hath sped.” 


Monrned Anselm to the stranger, 
“Would I were by her side!” 

“* Wait but a while,” said the dark knight, 
“And nanght shall ye divide, 

But thou”—he turn'd to Lancelot— 
“Shalt clasp a widowed bride! 


““A widowed bride!” cried Lancelot; 
‘Nay, she’s loved none save me. 

Whoe’er thou art, I'll stake my life 
Upon her purity! 

Goard thyself, traitor! 
For this 








Thon shalt die 
foul calumny!” 








He laid his spear upon its rest, 
And with a mighty shock 

Thundered against the stranger knight, 
Who sat firm as a rock; 

But seemed meanwhile, with ashen smile, 
His youthful foe to mock. 


They met: the spear in splinters flew. 
With skeleton fingers gray 

The stranger touched Sir Lancelot, 
Who dropped dead on his way. 

The vietor Death on the Pale Horse 
Through the twilight rode gway. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


ape pretty engraving tells its own tale in the 
most graphic manner. ‘The weather here is 
evidently as variable within as without. ‘The 
handsome couple before us have been indulging 
in one of those lovers’ quarrels which are reputed 
xo common, and have taken up a dos-a-dos posi- 
tion—the one to study the coals, and the other 
to gaze out of the window at the passing crowd 
taking refuge under awnings and umbrellas from 
the sudden shower. But the barometer already 
indicates a change. ‘The gentleman is furtive- 
ly glancing over his shoulder at his fair compan- 
ion to see whether he can venture on overtures 
of peace, and should he meet her eye, will prob- 
ably find there all the encouragement he desires. 
Both are heartily sick of the quarrel, and it is 
safe to predict that by the time the clouds pass 
away from the sky a serener atmosphere will pre- 





vail at the fireside, and a reconciliation will be 
established by those who seem to have disagreed 
only for the pleasure of making friends. 





TRICKS OF COUNTENANCE. 


Ae. much of the depressing ugliness of the 
world:is‘of man’s own making, and need not 
be if people did not fall into tricks and bad habits 
»f feature and countenance! We are not going 
deep ; we are not entering into the question how 
‘far the principle of selection might improve the 
aspect of humanity; how high thonght might 
elevate, the practice of virtue beautify, immunity 
from poverty and vulgar cares ennoble the race. 
What we note here is the universality of tricks 
and bad habits of countenance which need not 
have a worse source than neglect of appearances, 
inducing an aggregate of uncomeliness for which 


nature is not accountable, In keen wind and 
frost people can not command their best looks ; 
but observe one face after another as we drive 
along the road on a summer's day. How many 
faces are twisted into a permanence of ill looks 
merely by screwing up the eves against the sun’s 
rays! ‘Ihe poor tramp can not help the tan, nor 
the sunburnt hair, nor the freckles, but the utter 
abandonment to the screw—nose, mouth, fore- 
head, all gathered into an unnatural coalition for 
miles at a time—implies an absence of self-re- 
spect: and this he could help. 1t is the instinct 
of the observer to call himself to account on meet- 
ing one of these masks—to compose his features 
lest he should have given way to the degrading 
yet natural temptation. Again, that toocommon 
downward look and heavy mouth is a trick. One 
would not like to pass the scowling laborer in an 
unfrequented lane ; but the fellow is honest and 
hard-working, the scowl is but a trick acquired 
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scowl of near-sightedness, the winks and twitches | 
of restlessness, ull indicating a certain careless- 
ness, an indifference of what others think of us, 
which results in an injustice to nature. It is only 
in some occult way that they are characteristics ; 
they need not be, and the man would have been | 
handsomer without them. And how many tricks | 
disfigure the laugh! ‘‘ You shall see him laugh | 
till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up,” says | 
Falstaff of Prince Hal—a_ sclf-abandonment 
which he acquired in company where self-restraint | 
of any sort was least in his thoughts. And all 
tricks are objectionable, not only because they 
spoil a good face, and exaggerate the worst points 
on a bad one, but because in their degree they | 
outrage propriety. De Quincey, who expatintes | 
| 
| 


on the meanness of Dr. Parr's personal appear- 
ance and his coarse and ignoble features, is careful 
to explain, first, that ‘‘I that write this paper have 
myself. mean persoual appearance,” and next, 


would-be Johnsonian periods: ‘* A strange habi! 
was imputed to Dr. Darwin, which presents such 
an exterior of idiot-seeming indelicacy that the 
author of this tract is tempted to express here en- 
tire disbelief of its truth—namely, that his tongue 
was generally hanging out of his mouth when 
he walked alone. She has often of late years 
met him in the streets of Lichfield, alone and 
musing, and never witnessed a custom so inde 
cent.” Certainly the ‘‘ hard features on a rough 
surface and general clumsiness” attributed to the 
poet of the Botanical Garden did not need this 
aggravation. Asa fact, the tricks we speak of 
are recorded mostly of persons who have no beau- 
ty to spare. Thus Margaret Fuller is described 
as of extreme plainness, and with a trick of in- 
cessantly opening and shutting her eyelids. No 
doubt the conscionsness of good looks, the mem- 
ory of the image reflected in the morning mirror, 
is a preservative against distortion and grimace ; 







































































APRIL SHOWERS.—[Dgawn ny W. B. Myzgs.} 


behind his wheelbarrow. So is the grin which 
confers such a peculiar turpitude on many acoun- 
tenance, for which heart and brain are by no means 
answerable. And the women of the poorer class 
in streets and railway stations! What blinking 
eyes, what lowering brows, what abandonment of 
the mouth, till it has grown to twice the size civ- 
ilization would have kept it. What seams and 
wrinkles and crinkles ; what misplaced angles and 
corners! If some invisible hand could smooth 
them all away, and show us only the natural wear 
and tear of time, what a transformation ! 

But, after all, active tricks belong rather to an- 
other and a higher class. There is the simper, 
which, though sometimes indicative of mental 
qualities, may be only a habit of the muscles ; the 
grimaces of preoccupation ; the unmeaning ele- 
vation of eyebrows carrying the ears along with 
them, which strangely varies the repose of some 


| physiognomies: the stare of absent eyes. the 


that ‘I love men of mean appearance ;” but he 
remarks how this original unkindness of nature 
“ig enhanced by grimace, and further by the 
basilisk function of the eye,” illustrating this by 
the trial it was to a nervous preacher to see a 
comical-luoking old man from below leveling one 
eve at him. ‘Tricks arise either from absence, 
shyness, or a sense of superiority and indifferexce 
to the opinion of the vulgar. Biography is fuil 
of the absurd personal habits of great men thus 
lifted out of the sphere of honest remonstrance. 
We have just read in ‘‘ Wickham’s Correspond- 
ence” of Suwarrow, who looked a man when en- 
gaged in business, but while entertaining company 
would walk about the room with bent knees and 
head, and hands hanging down like an idiot. Miss 
Seward, the biographer of Dr. Darwin, reports a 
habit in her hero which recalls that of the bratal 
Duke of Lauderdale who figures in the torture 
' scene of ‘Old Mortality.” We give it in her own 





while plain folks may throw themselves upon ex- 
pression, and trust, as is often the case, that their 
glass does them less than justice, and that play 
of feature atones for ruggedness, clumsiness, or 


poverty of outline. But also the working of 
thought does in some people involve a visible ef- 
fort and displacement of feature from mere in- 
nocent intentness. Especially where the mind 
guides the hand we may almost see pulleys at 
work, as in Sam Weller writing his letter. 
Clinched teeth, lips drawn into a line, receding 
chin, all betoken a fixed determination to com- 
pass the matter in hand. ‘The features in un- 
gainly pantomime picture forth the inner strug- 
gle, till we learn to undervalue a result bought 
at such cost and pains, and to justify the xeem- 
ing unfairness which prefers ‘‘felicities” to the 
achievements of industry, “ for they seem gifts, 
while the other seem pennyworths,” and often 
dear at the money. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reapre.—It ia the height of ruden 
to carry on a conversation in an under-tone, or under 
cover of fictitious names, at the table, and none but 
under-bred persons would dream of doing such a thing. 
It fs equally rude to seem to comment in any way on 
the food in the presence of the hostess, whether you 
are her guest or boarder. Many people who pride 
themselves on their good-breeding seem to think them- 
selves at liberty to become genuine boors the moment 
they enter a boarding-house. 

Queno.—If a lady friend enters a car when you are 
seated, it would be presumption in you to pay her fare. 
—We can not tell you of any coemetic that will cer- 
tainly remove freckles. 

Gratta.—The stitches of which you speak have been 
repeatedly described in the Bazar. 

J. 3. F.—We have been unable to obtain the in- 
formation you desire. 

J. P. R.—We can not tell you how to obtain a pho- 
tograph of Gail Hamilton. We asked her for one 
once ourselves, and reccived the characteristic answer, 
“Photographs, thank Heaven, have I none.” Perhaps 
you might be more successful. 

Manstox.—The President's mansion is called the 
‘White House, we presume, because it is such. There 
is no need to go far to seck for areason. And “cheap” 
as the name may be, it ts very expressive and of world- 
wide renown. 

Lagz.—The Bazar is electrotyped, and back Nam- 
bers can be supplied from the beginning. The first 
‘Namber of the Bazar bears date November 4, 1868, 

H. E. C.—In preparing MSS. for the press write on 
one side of the paper in a clear, legible hand, page, punc- 
tuate, and mark the paragraphs carefully, and never roll 
them up. It is just as easy to send flat as rolled pack- 
ages through the mail ; and closely rolled MSS. are read 
with such difficulty that the attention is apt to be about 
equally divided between the struggic to keep the paper 
open and to comprehend the subject. Write your 
address in fall at the head of your article, send it, 
when ready, to the paper for which you design it, with 
the fewest possible words, and trust to ita merit to 
win it favor with both editor and public. 

Sazau.—Under the circumstances, you can do noth- 
ing but to wait for the gentleman to define his po- 
sition, whether friend or lover. But a man acts base- 
ly in bestowing lover-like attentions on a young girl 
for years, lavishing gifts on her, escorting her every 
where, and giving her every reason to think that he 
loves her, yet all the while leaving her in the dark as 
to his real fntentiona. In Europe her friends would 
call him to account; but here, where young people 
take these matters in their own hands, it is more diffi- 
cult to prevent such wrecking of young girls’ happl- 
ness. 

A Constant Reaver.—Demosthenes cured himself of 
stammering by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 
‘The process is cheap and easy. Why not try it, since 
you can not afford to pay a physician’s fees ?—Embroid- 
ered yokes and stocking supporters can be purchased 
at fancy stores. The prices vary according to the 
quality. 

Maar V. 8.—The length of the acquaintance matters 
little in inviting a gentleman to become your escort to 
a wedding, provided your friends are willing to intrust 
yon to bis charge. It is quite proper for you to send 
a carriage for the gentleman thus invited. It is not 
necessary that your escort should be acquainted with 
the parties sending the invitation, unless some special 
circumstance demands exclusiveness. 

Karix'L.—Sorry that we can not help you to solve 
your puzzle, 

A. C. P.—Thanks for your apprecfative letter.—Your 
method of stitching the back of the Bazar on the sew- 
ing-machine, and then cutting the leaves, is an excel- 
lent one, and may interest our readers.—We are sorry 
you are unable to renew your subecriptions to all our 
periodicals, and would gladly send them to you with- 
out charge, only it would never do to show such par- 
tiality; and you can readily see that if we made the 
practice universal, we might some day have no peri- 
odicals to send. 

Mrs. H.—You had better consult some good phy- 
sician with respect to the best hospital in which to 
place your brotier. We can not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of such advice, which belongs to the 
medical profession. 

Mount Vegnon.—We have given full information 
with respect to the scouring of fluor coverings—We 
should think that no one in his right mind could dis- 
‘pute the acidity of lemons and vinegar, or affirm that 
of freshly made coffee; but tastes differ; or perhaps 
your friend was under some strange psychological in- 
fluence, which sweetened the lemons and soured the 
coffee according to the will of the magnetizer. 

Souoo.-Gret.—Read Dr. Dio Lewis's new book, 
“Our Girl,” for the best cosmetics nature affords. 
We think it decidedly indecorous for a young girl to 
dance a fast polka, or be “fast” in any way in such a 
manner as to cause remarke, And since you wait for 
our advice before venturing on such a course, we most 
earnestly counsel you to sobriety of deportment. 

Ww. H. H.—Boccaccio is the name of an author, 
and not merely of a serics of tales. The “Blotting 
Papers” bear the name of Gail Hamilton as author, 
beyond which we are not at liberty to give any in- 
formation respecting her personality. 

Eutsz D.—There are several good manuals of pho- 
nography, but we can not recommend one system 
above another. It would be difticalt, thongh not im- 
possible, for yon to acquire the art of reporting with- 
out a teacher. 

Country Rraver.—We have published several ar- 
ticles on the care of the hair, and have nothing to add 
to the information already given. As to nostrums, we 
can only advise yon to let them alone. If your hair is 
whitening, nothing will be certain to arrest it, while 
the nse of hair-dyes will only blanch {t more rapidly. 
Let it alone; nothing is more stylish than silvered hair 
with a youthful complexion, the brilliancy of which it 
seta off admirably. 

H. L &—Smith’s Classical Dictionary” contains 
numerous illustrations of antiqne coatumes. 

D, S.—It is customary to line the thin silks through- 
out. 

Canrre—The over-skirt of the pattern rent you Is 
the mode! for spring. Make your plaid black and 
white silk suit with two skirts and a paietot trimmed 
with velvet ribbon and narrow lace. 

Karra Put.—The refreshments you mention are 
suitable for a small party.—€3 a yard will buy white 
silk like your sample. Your ideas of an outfit for a 
bride are tasteful and good. 

Munnre Leez.—The white Swiss dreas would be far 
prettiest for a bride-maid. White kid gloves; sash rib- 
bons the color of the flowera worn. It {a not neces- 
sary to wear a different dress at every reception; one 
will do for all the bridal parties. 




















NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 Broadway, successors to E. V. Haughwout 
& Co., offer at great Baraains their spring stock 
(now opening) of 800 packages of FRENCH CHINA, 
Grassware, and ENGiIsH Stone CHINA. 

Complete English Dinner Sets, $20; French 
China Dinner Sets, $32; Decorated Dinner Sets, 
$50; Tea Sets, $13; Breakfast Sets, 43 pieces, 
$12; Decorated Toilet Sets, $5 50; White Toil- 
et Sets, $2 50 and $1 50; Goblets, $1 50 per 
dozen. é 

Sets made to order with crests, arms, mono- 
grams, or i 

Goods 
—[Com.J 


initials. 
delivered free in the city or suburbs, 








Lapres 11Ke rt. Every reader of the Bazar 
may have a Half-Yearly Volume of the first- 
class $3 PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL on TRIAL 
for $1. Sample numbers sent Faure, by 8. R. 
WELL, 389 Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Take Ayver’s SARSAPARILLA to parity. the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils, 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rot- 
tenness within.—[Com.] 





To increase and thicken the growth of the 
hair, use Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renew- 
er. Nothing better known to science.—[Com.] 





Coryine Warst..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ense. This 
Wheel is equally neeful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drng- 
gista every where. Prepared only by Dr. B,C. Perny, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St, New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 


St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrament ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
fw Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


"NILSSON ELASTIC,’ 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn —combining healthfalness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 
16,1870. Large profits for Agente. Sample pairs (eil- 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cta. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 











[CID GLOVES CLEAN: 
a few minntea, at the 


KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 892 Bowery, N. Y. 
Country orders solicited. 


SPRING 





, and returned in 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
A HANDSOME STOCK 


of 





: LADIES’ LEGHORN, CHIP, AND STRAW : 
HATS, BONNETS, &., 5 








Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
and a 
GENERAL ASSORTMENT 
of 


MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


THE LATEST IMPORTATION. 





RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden 


is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 2% cents; an edition beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, 50 cents. > 

This is without exception the largest and best Cat- 
alogue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains 192 pa s—h6 of which are finely executed 
engravings, including four beautifully colored litho- 
graphs of favorite Towers and Vegetables, and 138 

ages of closely printed matter, giving n descriptive 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND { fist of upward of 2500 species and varieties of 


TENTH STREETS. 


NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DEFESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have just received a tine stock of 
New Designs in POPLINS and SERGES, FRENCH 
SUITINGS (with Fringes and Satin Stripes 
for Trimmings). 

SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE CHINE, 
POPLINS, and VELOURS, in all the new colorings. 
BALERMO POPLINS, JAPANESE SERGES AND 
FOULARDS, a new material, in all colors. 
BATTISTE ROBES—the Latest Novelty. 


Cambrics, Piques, French, English, and Domestic 
Prints, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
C ARPETS. 


E reel Importations of the following goods just re- 
ceived : 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH AXMINSTERS. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS. 

















Do. BODY BRUSSELS. 
Do. TAPESTRY AND VELVETS. 
Do. KIDDERMINSTER INGRAINS. 


Do. FLOOR OILCLOTHS, &c., &c. 
AMERICAN THREE-PLYS and INGRAINS. 
In the Newest Patterns, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At the LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


Also, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODSs, of every description. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 
i 
Lk 





SEWING MACHINES! 


= $25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplic! Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For Srrrca- 
1nG, HEManye, TUCKING, 
Feiirve, Quilting, Conp- 
InG, BInDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERIN jathering & 
} athers, they 
are unexcelled ! 
For particulars address 
ing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Lovts, Mo. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


Bosees COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Pinno-forte, words in two langnages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, {1 Bar- 
bDiere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 








| HH! NTING, Trapping, and Fishing. All abont it 
Sent Free. Address ‘ Hunter," Hinsdale, N. H. 


GOODS. 


SILKS.—A full line of Bonnet's, Poncet Pere et Fils, and other celebrated makes of 
Black Silks, from $1 26 to $12 per yard. Also, check and striped Silks in great variety, and 
an assortment of new Foulard Silks, at low prices, Also, Colored Silks, in all the new 


shades, 


DRESS GOODS.—Japanese Poplins, best quality, at 25c.; Gray Princess Cloth 


at 23 





.; Newport Suitings at 25c.; Silk and 


Wool Pongees, new shades; plain, figured, and 


striped Grenadines; Hernanis, Empress Cloths, and an invoice of Pim Brothers & Co.'s Irish 
Poplins, in the newest Spring Colorings, just received. 


SHAWLS.—New Broche Shawls, ex 


steamer Fenella, just arrived; Ottoman Shawls 


in great variety; English, Scotch, and Berlin Shawls, new styles and colorings; Black Cash- 


mere and Grenadine Shawls. 


MOURNING GOODS. — Black Alpacas, Delaines, Cashmere, Bombazines, 


Crepes, &c. Suits made to order in twenty-four hours. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING. — Shirts to order, warranted to fit; Collars, Cuff’, 


Ties, Cravats, Breakfast and Smoki ; iery, Gloves, U: d 
5 . moking Jackets; Hosiery, Gloves, Umbrellas, &c., much below | gan Sdupation. “NeW. Teiefoadant 


the usual prices. 


LORD & 


TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND 20th STREET, 


GRAND 


AND CHRYSTIE STREETS. 





Flower aud Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with di- 
rections for their cniture; also, a list of upward of 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladi- 
olus, with many other Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the sab- 
j ening generally. Also, a Descriptive Prices 
mall Fruits, embracing all the leading 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, &c. 
Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Strect, 
(P.O. Box 6712), NEW YORK. 





WATCHES that are WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DE 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us their address. No matter how remote 
you are from New York, we can sell you 
a Watch at the same price as if you were 
here, When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 
HOWARD & CO., 865 Broadway, ° 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. ABEL STEVENS ie now associated with 
Dr. Crooxs in the editorial management of 


THE METHODIST, 


alive, wide-awnke, independent, scholarly, sound, and 


| reliable Family Newspaper, acceptable to all 


lovers of Earnest Christianity, whether Meth- 
odists or not. 
f~ To meet a growing demand for The Meth= 


| odist, we have made arrangements by which the 





American News Company will act as our exclusive 
agents for supplying Newsdealers, so that here- 
after the paper may be found at the news: ds, 

tw Every week a Lecture-Room Talk, by 
Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

tw Every other week a Great Sermon in full 
from Spurgeon and others. 

¢@~ Yearly Subscriptions of $2 50 may be rent dé 
rect to our office (by registered letter, money order, or 
draft), or paid to a local canvassing agent. Specimen 
copies free. 


G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 


114 Nassau St., New York. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA 


HAIR-CORD SKIRT. 

THE MOST LADY-LIKE AND ELEGANT SKIRT 
EVER INTRODUCED. 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Samples can now be seen at our Office and Store, 
No. 761 Broadway, New York. 


SYR Sa RT Da Price reduced 


MONUAY pay icUio, w Gays ub iT. Hews everything @ 
needle will go through, Sample2 of fewing free. Agents 


|. Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., Tl Nassau St,, N. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published : 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM., M.D. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 














The book not only deserves to be read, however; 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning: 
itself, as it does, with sach matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
suushine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., ete.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, & 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N.Y. Observer, 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inaugurated a new era in Amer 


‘There is revolution in his clear-headed enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Hannirt Bercurr Stow 





(@™ Haurer & Beornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED si 


Py Extractofa letter from 
@ Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 151: 





BY 
CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 






JIndia, and, in my 

EVERY VARIETY opinion, the most 

or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that fs made." 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinngr, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The’ universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 











FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 
Parties inquire how to get HB clubs. Our answer | 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 













WATER-rRoo. 














Jntlon of air. 
and all mothers whose childs 

them, Made In 4 sizes—1. smallest: 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 832 Broadway, N.Y. San 

on Teceipt of $1. ‘Sold also by 

Clatin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & 


Ho 
‘A DIAPER: see they bear stainp of 
ER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 


Dry 
EUREKA PAT: 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINGE, 


Window-Washer, and Garden Engine for $5. Une- 
ed for applying liqnids to destroy insects on plante, 


and fruit-trees, PAGE, Jn., Danvers, Mass. 

50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
AOU Dies. Don't fail to eecure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Srescen, Brattleboro, V1. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 























Prove a perfect success! ‘The Com- 

pany stands to meet all di 

mands on rable terms, Ap- 

ply for Ciren les, &e., to 
EMPIRE 2 





M.CO., 
24 Bowery, N.Y. 


Gut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CU 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantiful Pari 
which it is intended shall a fr 
per’s Bazar. These Patt 
Fiaver, from 30 to 46 i 















ns ave Graven ro Fur any 
ches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THX NAMES AND DIREC: 
TIONS FOR PUTTIN THER BRING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARA OF THE PATTEES, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 




















The following patterns are now ready: 





4 AU-CASAQU 
TRAINED CARRIAG 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKID 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HOUSE DR 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
ING DRE: 
2D STREET SUIT.. 
ING SUI 
SUIT.. 
RAINED SUIT. 
WALKING 
BREASTED SACQUE WALKID 










































WALKING 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE TIOUSE DRE: 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 




















The Publishers will send either Pattern 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CE 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns coxt si 
in gold in Paris, 








nt 


atthe usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE. 
Agents Wanted 


For 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poeta, 


| English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 


| Itis 


| 


| THE M 





With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 


The handsomest and cheapest snbecription book 
extant. Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library of over 
500 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no ephem- 
eral nature or interest, will never grow old or stale. 
It can be, and will be, read and re-read with pleasure, 

long as its leaves hold together, 
A perfect surprise. Scarcely any thing at all a 
rite, or at all worthy of place here, ix neglected. 
a book for every household.” Y. Mail. 

“We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicity of selection and 
arrangement, can at all compare with it.”—N.Y. Times, 

Terms liberal. Selling very rapidly. Send for Ctr- 
cular and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 39 
Park Row, N. 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and he<t terms, call 
upon or address 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
N.Y. Office, 385 Broad 


|») 


ia 





fa 



















roles a5 
é YEAST BIS 
POWDER 


ALi Ne TOS 
GARDEN 


AND Frowre, Fxeit, 
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CURL YOUR HAIR! 
A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE pent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair fn beantifal curls on 


the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 
R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 
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LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assexsment aud Collection of State 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wxuis, Enwix Dono 
Geonax W, Cryin, Commissioners. Revised an 
Corrected Edition, vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MUTINEEKRS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendauts in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Batcuxr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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Cloth, $1 50, xs 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the RarHest 
‘Timea to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Avayria, Media, Bub- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phanicta, Syria, Jndwea. Egypt, Car- 
Uthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Gxonox Rawineor, M.A., Camden Pro- 
feasor of Aucient History iu the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Clotli, $2 bv. 


BARNES'S NOTES, New Kéition, Notes on the 
wTestament. By Auwert Bansra, Revised and 
Improved. Maps aud Mlustrations. Notes on the 
Gospels (2 vole.) and Notes on the Acts (1 vol.) now 
ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Imprewsions of a Trave 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman, 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 

Lecien Brant, Rdited and adapted by Parxxr 
Guuwore, With 117 Mustrations, —12mo, Cloth, 
$145. (Net Hdition Ready.) 
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BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
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“Carlyon’s Year," &c. With Mlustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 
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DAISY NICHOL, By Lady Wavy. svo, Paper, 50 

cents, = . 

EARL'S DENK, By R. E. Fraxctuos. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. fas 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuoxy Trortorg, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bulihampton," “He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THR CRY PTOGRAM, By 
of “The Dodge Club,” & 
American Baron,” &c. 
#150; Cloth, $2 60. 





Jauys Dr. Mitre, Anthor 
Cord and Crecse,” “The 
Illustrated. svo, Paper, 
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THEA -NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK ‘TEA 


WITH THE 
Green-'Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 
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TO THE WORKING CI.A8S.—Weare now d tofare 
niah all classes with constant empl. tathome, the whole of 
the time or thr tho spare moments, Budnes new, Ugheand 
prof either sex easliy earn from dik. to @4 per 
‘sum by devoting their whole time 
girls earn nearly cs much as men. 

tice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make thix unperallcled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full partizulara, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companton— 
one of the lancest and best family newspapers publirhed—all 
eontfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, adilrens &CO., Augusta, Main 


TANTED—AGENTS (#20 per day). to sell 
jthe celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
|) MACHINE. Has the wn feel, makes the 
| “lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is full: 
; licensed. The best and cheupest family Se 
i lachine in the market. Address JOHN- | 
CLARK, & C Boxton, Mase.; Pitts- | 
1: or St. Lonis, Me 





























(AM Defermitios amently cured Br. J. P. MANN, 
Re. 185 West (ict Bess Sex Tork. "send for Cirvelan? 


“ep, — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—wn ey 
will dispose of One Hundred Ptanos, Metonvons, and 
Onoans, of six first-clase makers, including Water’, | 
al EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS , 
Moxti, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


TUF. SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND uKST TN CAR! AB HT 
ONR NREDLEL A OMILD CAN RES IT! 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 
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RICH BARE. & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Sent free. Address Baxnnn, Hinsdale, N. H. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
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The yreat design of Harper's \s to give correct im 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There {a not, confeseedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—Neto England Home- 

fea 





At once the most popular and, in ita scheme, the 
most original of oar Mayazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 





Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of ite reading-matter 
and the excellence of {ta illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in eo- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a round public opin- 
jon, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlals on public affairs are models of discnssion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspay Nor does its value depend on 
ite iMustrations alone. Ite reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit-—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 














Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it fe juet 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
meatic paper which every mother and wife and #weet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

‘This paper at the onteet occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serv pularity. It is really the only illnetrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Ita supplemente 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
ays, besides general and personal gonsip. The pul 
lshers appear to have epared no labor or expense 
neceneary to make the Bazar the mort attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS FOR 1871. 





Hanren's Maaazine, One Yea 400 
xn’s Warxiv, One Year...... 4 00 
xu'o Bazan, One Yeur...... 4 00 





Hanrrn’s Macaztn, Hanven's We 
Bazan, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


‘An Extra Copy of either the Maoaziny, Wxxx1y, oF 
Bazan will be xupmlied gratis for every Clud of Fi 
Sunsortunrs at $4 00 each, in ‘one renitttance; or, Siz 
Cupies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 24 cents a yenr, for the Wrekiy or Bazag 
20 cente a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar. 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptlons from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexur or Bazan, to prepay the U.S, postare. 

‘The Volnmes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time is epecitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 
he Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year, When no time is epecitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessury to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrre & Buotures fe prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or etvien, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the vender. 
































Trnws rox Apvrutisine In Harren’s Pxutopicars, 
Harper'a Mauazine.—Whole Pave, $0; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—cach insertion, 
Harper'a Week Inside Paver, $1 60 per Line; 
Outaide Page, $200 per Liue—each’ insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Live; Cuts and Display, 
$1.25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A LINE foran advertisement in 400 Newa- 
4 apers. Where cuts are used, only six re- 
quired for the whole Het, and no extra charge. For 


a, estimates, and particulars, address NEW YORK 





AS®* $! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 











Address ‘M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
$5 TO SiO PER DAY. Bot3..7eiars 





ho mak 
1 ‘in their own localities. Full icu= 
Blo per dain i 


atonce. 


“ASESTS WANTED —(8225 4 Most) by 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





TT 3 Ti 1 rintol Card, with 
For 50o SZPrriTna German Rettot Carts, wit teor 


© neatly printed anc, sent Dy nual prepaid. 
‘Address BMITH & MILLS, Argus Cffice, Aviaxta, lillnols, 


V 


WILSON & CO,, 397 Pearl St., N. ¥., fur- 


mS Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


nish Printing 
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A MODEL. A REASONABLE COMPLAINT. 
STRANGER 1 ‘Tow. “Look here, I say. How do People Dress now? What's the Correct Fashion, eh?” | Op Gent. “Well, Charlie, what sort of Book is that? Interesting, eh?” 
Pompous Taitor. “As J Stand, Sir! | Bioop-ruixsty Younc Rascar. “Not a bit. It’s a great muff. I’ve read Sixty Pages, and there is only 


One Man Killed yet.” 


THE WISDOM OF NATIONS. 


FACETIA. : \ : = 


tape the best yen: perhape tne very host way to mike 
e es, the ver way to make 
ti cordially Jetede that Annekiy gront forever after- 
ward; it is quite as sure a way as taking him three 
(imes to church every Sunday of his holidays, 


—-—_ 
It is not #0 bad being only a little “loose ;” it’s the 
being frequently “tight” that 1s 80 objectionable. 


—_——»—_— : 
Dr Lon.-tio-o.—The moon furnishes the first In- 
‘tance on record of trust—she shines with borrowed 

‘ight e 
MRS. BOUNCER ON PEEL. 
When I goes to draw my dividends, which I wish they 
weren't so small, 
It's only my agillt as saves me from a fall. 
Talk as you will of Fenians, them. Orangemen ig worse; 
No wonder when I thinks of them I blossoms into 


verac , 
For oh! those orange skins, my dear, as every body 
10" 


if you only puts your foot on one you scream, and 
down you goes; 

Though Bouncer says it’s not the men as sells them, 
it's the cade 

That eats the fruit and drops the skine, instead, like 


careful 
Of taking ‘em home to their mammas for making mar- 


bot RIGHT TO PUICE 
THEIR CAMP STOOLS 


“A friend in need’s a friend indeed ;” 
we told so, but I Soubt its 
some experience e 
I don’t care much abont it. 
His manners may be very nice, 
I grant it for the minute; 
But when he comes to give advice 
Me has a motive in it 


“A stitch in time,” as I am told, 
“Saves nine” on all occasions; 

But proverbs, however old, 
Are often weak evasions, 

Let Reason prose, or Logic rhyme, 
Or Social Science wheedle ; 

One stitch is never worth the time 
It takes to thread a needle. 


“A penny saved’s a penny got 5” 
A piece of information 

That J, for one, would rather not 
Put Into operation. 

From Avarice’s point of view, 
Suppoee you like to try it; 

You save a penny, it is true, 
But lose a pen'orth by it. 


They tell us we should “never judge 
According to appearance ;” 

Of all such antiquated fudge 
It’s time to make a clearance. 


You'd lend, of course, a thousand pounds 
(And hope for helt Tepayment) 
0 


mali 
Which ition't one in twenty-ecore as does so, I'm afraid. 
To one who walks his daily rounds 


My husband’s very crochety, and before I’ve said my 
say 

He ery often takes his hat, and congha, and walks 
away; 

But ‘one thin we're agreed on, which it’s what the 


public feel, 
woes the use of Peelers, if they won't pick up the 
2 


‘With holes about his raiment ? 
—.—_ 
When is a concert-singer silent ?—When he holds bis 
piece. 


Why is the fashionable lady a prudent one 1—Because 
LADIES’ CABIN, WALL STREET FERRY, 1872. ! she tries to make her ‘watet oo emall ae possible. 


















































































































































GOSSIPS. ON THE SAFE SIDE, ANYHOW. 







First Gant (just come ashore from the Herrin’ Fushin'). “Hoo's a’ wi’ you, Donal’? Hae ye ony News yonder” : : aoe 

Secoxp Gast. ‘Na, I hear Naething—oo, aye—they were sayin’ Mac Callum Mohr’s Son’s goin’ to get Marni’r!”” ‘ Miss Deporan (a precise Old Maid of strict principles). ‘Why, Rebec- 

First Gari. “Ay! ay! An’ wha’s he gn’ to get Marri’t on?” a yon never Cleaned those Windows, and they were actually Dirty on the 

Seconp_ Gael Ve ken the Queen, e-ch?” Sabbath-day."” ' 

First Gakt. y—a ken the Queen.” MAID-OF-ALL-WORK (anxious to be equally stricf). ‘Indeed, Mum, I hadn't 

Suconp_Gaei A-weel. it’s on her young Dochter he’s goin’ to get Marri’t." no time, but I'll do "em To-morrow, #f /'m spared ; and, if not, on Wednesday.” 
E-ch! Dol! the Queen mun be the Proud [oman I" 





Fixst Gaet. 
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Bridal Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—To make this coiffare divide the front and back han 
from ear to ear. Divide the back hair in two parts. Arrange each of 
these in a three-strand braid, and leave them loose for the present. 
Comb the front hair back over crépes, and fasten the ends so that they 
do not show. Cross the two back braids so that they full on the neck 
as shown by Fig. 2 (this shows the coiffure without wreath or flowers), 
fasten the ends on the crown of the head, and conceal them under a knot 
of hair ending in curls, which supplies the place of a chignon of carls. 
Fig. 1 shows the manner of arranging the veil and wreath. If the nat- 
aral hair is not thick enough, false braids may be used. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—This fure is very becoming and easily arranged 
(eee Fig. 4, which shows the coiffure without the veil and wreath, and 
withont the two long curls at the left side). . Divide the front and back 
hair from ear to ear, and then divide the front hair in two parts. Comb 
the back hair to the right side, tie it back of the ear, and arrange it in 
a three-strand braid; arrange the latter so that it falls on the neck, and 
fasten it at the right side, afterward covering it with the front hair. 
Then divide each half of the front hair, which must be slightly crimped, 


















Fig. 1.—Bariwat Coirrvre wit Wreatn ann Vei1.—{See Fig. 2.) 


in two parts; comb back the part next the ear, and then arrange the 
part next the middle so that it falls over the forehead and the hair 
combed back, as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. Twist the ends of each 
half of the front hair loosely, as shown by Fig. 4, and then fasten 
them on the back of the head, simulating a chignon (see illustration), 
‘On the left side fasten two long curls as shown by Fig. 3. This illus- 
tration shows the manner of arranging the th, which must be 
eecured with hair-pins, and the veil, which is hemmed an inch and 
a half wide all around, and which is pleated three inches from the 
Upper straight edge, and pinned on so as to form a rosette (see illus- 
tration). 


















GLYCERINE. 


HEN, amidst the smoke and dust of the laboratory, Scheele 

VV first separated glycerine from its combinations, and gave it a 
distinct existence and a name, he doubtless had little thought of the 
extensive applications that it would meet, and still less could he sup- 
Pose that it would find it to the toilette-tables of delicate ladies, 
or become a boon to suffering infants, It is not many years since 
it was thrown away as worthless, it being a waste produc the man- 
ufacture of certain pharmaceutical preparations ; or, if it did chance 
to be saved. it was kept merely by curious chemists, who retailed it 
at almost fabulous prices. Now it is a regular article of commerce; 
it is prepared of great purity and at moderate cost, and being an in- 





































Fig. 2.—ArkaycGement oF Harr ror Bripav 
: ., -, 
Corrvure, Fie, 1, 


dispensable article on the toilette-table, every lady 
ought to understand its peculiarities and the best 
methods of using it. 

Glycerine is prepared from fat, of which it forms 
a prominent constituent. At first sight this might 
create a feeling of disgust ; but when we trace the 
chemical processes through which it passes, we 
shall find that it is purified as with fire, and there 
is no more room for disgust at the idea of glycer- 
ine being prepared from fat than there is at the 
idea of luscious strawberries, delicate peaches, and 
refreshing grapes being produced from the con- 
tents of the garbage wagon. In both cases the 
resulting product is sublimed and purified, and 









Fig. 4.— ARRANGEMENT or Harn For Bripat 
Corrrvre, Fie. 3. 


BRIDAL COIFFURES, Fics. 1-4. 


beurs no more resemblance to the source that furnished it than aqua 
fortis bears to the air we breathe; and yet we know that both aqua 
fortis and air are composed of the same elements. 

The prominent characteristics that render glycerine valuable 
toilette purposes are its neutrality, its fixedness, and its strong affini. 
ty for water. By neutrality we mean the fact that it is neither acid 
nor alkaline. It exerts no corroding action on any animal tissue, 
and when properly prepared it may be applied to the most delicate 
parts without producing pain or injury, Its name signifies ‘‘ the 
sweet base,” and it has a very sweet and pleasant taste. Moreover, 
it is so far nutritious that a German chemist supported himself 
upon it alone for several days. It has no specific action upon the 
system, and seems to act merely as a not very powerful form of nu- 
triment; so that when applied to the lips, or when used where 
young children have access to it, no fear need be entertained in re- 
gard to its effects. By its fixedness is meant the fact that it does 
not evaporate or dry So marked is this feature that it is used 
extensively by microscopists for the purpose of preserving moist 
preparations, and we have in our possession a slide which was put 
up a dozen years ago, and which is perfect to this day, although it 











Fig. 3.—Briwat Corrrere with Wreatu ann Vet.—{See Fig. 4.] 


never was very well sealed up. The glycerine is, in this case, kept 
between two thin plates of glass, one of which is about three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, and in all this long time the glycerine 
has not dried up to any perceptible degree. No more convincing 
proof could be given of the non-volatility of glycerine. This prop- 
erty renders it of peculiar value as an application to the hair, which 
it keeps moist and healthy, thus preventing, in a large measure, that 
torment to ladies—brittleness of the hair, which causes it to break 
off at all sorts of lengths, and present a ‘‘ fuzzy” or “ towsy” ap- 
pearance. Asa means of keeping the skin moist glycerine is un- 
equaled, and there is no better preventive of chapped hands, and 
no better application to hands that are chapped. It renders the skin 
soft, flexible, clear, and white, and is said, though with how much 
truth we do not know, to prevent freckles. We somewhat doubt 
this point, but would advise a trial, as what sometimes fails in cer- 
tain cases may succeed in others. As an article for use in the 
nursery glycerine is invaluable, It is altogether the best applica- 
tion for chafed surfaces, though many ladies have been disappointed 
in its use from not having followed certain directions which will 
be hereafter noted. It never becomes rancid, like oil, nor does it 
turn sour, like vegetable or sugary solutions. This is due in a 
large measure to the fact that it does not absorb any thing from 
the air, nor does it even permit the access of air to any thing im- 
mersed in it. This is not the case with water, which readily dis- 
solves a considerable percentage of air, and thus conveys it to 
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whatever may be covered with it. This pecul- 
iarity of glycerine has caused it to be quite ex- 
tensively used in the preservation of fruits and 
vanstables-a point that will doubtless interest 
ladies, though it does not concern the toilette- 
table. Another application of glycerine, which 
falls in the same category, is its value when 
mixed with cements. We all know the diffi- 
culty of causing labels and similar objects to 
stick to glass or highly varnished articles when 
the latter are exposed to the continued drying 
action of a very warm room. The gum or paste 
dries up and cracks off, thus producing very seri- 
ous annoyance. One or two drops of glycerine 
ina email bottle of mucilage will entirely pre- 
vent this result. We must beware, however, of 
adding too much glycerine, or the cement will 
fail to harden at all. 

The property which has caused most annoy- 
ance in the use of glycerine is its strong affinity 
for water. Although glycerine has a pleasant, 
sweetish taste, yet the first sensation that is felt 
when it is applied to the tongue is one of pain 
and burning. This is caused by the fact that the 
glycerine absorbs all the moisture from the sur- 
face that it touches, and thus dries it up and 
parches the nerves. Ignorant of this fact, nurses 
and mothers have applied pure glycerine to the 
chafed skin of infants, and produced great pain. 
‘The glycerine ought to have been first mixed 
with an equal bulk of water, or at least with so 
much as would remove its burning action on the 
sense of taste. This being done, it may be ap- 
plied to the most tender surfaces without produc- 
ing injary, and as it does not dry up, virtually 
maintains the parts in a constantly moist condi- 
tion, excluding the air and promoting the heal- 
ing process. We may hint to the ladies that a 
small quantity poured into the shaving cups of 
their husbands, brothers, or friends will prove a 
pleasant addition, preventing entirely any possi- 
bility of the lather drying or hardening. 








LOSS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wrruerep and brown, some constant leaves 
Still cling about the tree; 
But all the glory of the year— 
The fleeting lustre of the sen, 
The tenderness of summer eves, 
The haze that made the distance dear— 
Has vanished ptterly. 


A dreary cloud the whole day long 
Sobs to itself unblest, 
And bitterly the night winds blow 
Into the frozen west; 
And, flooded late with happy song, 
Now cold and cruelly the snow 
Lies deep in last year’s nest. 
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X@™ Our next Number will contain an illus- 
tration, accompanied with Cut Paper Pattern, of 
anew and elegant Postilion-Basque Walking Suit ; 
together with a large number of beautiful engrav- 
ings, and a choice variety of reading matter. For 
complete list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see 
Advertisement on page 223 of this Number, 

SQ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-Sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sized 
patterns and illustrations of a large varitty of 
Spring and Summer Suits for Masters and Misses 
Srom three to fifteen years old; Commencement, 
Confirmation, and First-Communion Dresses ; 
Ladies and Misses’ Spring and Summer Talmas, 
Paletots, Sacques, and Jackets ; Pen-wipers, Needle- 
books, Work-boxes, Clothes-bags, Tidies, embrotd- 
ery patterns, etc., etc. 

We Harper’s WEEKLY for April 1 contains 
the opening chapters of CHARLES READE's new 
story, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
with original illustrations, in addition to those 
which appear in the English edition, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Spring. 


Y¥ DEAR MAY,—It was the same instinct 

that carried us both tothe Central Park yes- 
terday. The sap begins to stir in our veins as 
in the trees and shrubs. The blithest hopes and 
expectations sweetly twitter in your heart, I 
know; and when in the early mornings I hear 
the bubbling of the birds’ songs, I think of you, 
my dear young lady. It is a universal magic. 
If you do not think of the singing of birds and 
the blooming of crocuses and hyacinths when 
you see me—and I beg my dear May to forgive 
the preposterous suggestion—yet you have ob- 
served in the woods how the toughest oaks and 
the most ancient elms feel the tender touch of 
the renewing year, and respond in swelling 
twigs and budding leaves. Onr journey has 
brought us steadily forward, and onr road lies 
through the bloom and blossom of another 
spring. How beautiful it is, dear May! How 
much more beautiful than any other moment of 
the year through which we travel! 

And the oldest songs in its praise are still 
the most beautiful also. Here we are sweeping 
along upon the great journey, rolling over the 
same road by which all the travelers of the re- 
motest ages have passed. And they saw what 
we see, and felt what we feel. Doves any thing 








give us a deeper sense of the identity of the 
race? You go up to the Park in the bright 
sunshine after the heavy rains. You see the 
broad meadow that shall soon be green. Every 
where you hear the sound of birds; you feel 
the generous warm air, and mark the delicate 
green flushing along the tender bark. And all 
the soft beginning of spring without seems but 
the reflection of the bright, hopeful feeling 
within. You see painted upon the air what 
you feel in your own heart. Every thing seems 
young and renewed because you are so. The 
sun is not so much in the sky as in your soul. 
The birds warble because your heart sings. 
See what inexpressible tenderness of tone in 
that horizon line! But are you looking out or 
in? What depthless tenderness of heavenly 
emotion stretches before your inlooking eye! 

Now, my dear May, if I had opened the 
magazine which I carried in my hand yester- 
day, and had asked you to let me read you a 
spring song—such as I used to meet the senti- 
mental German youth writing in the Thiergar- 
ten, or park, near Berlin—if it had been the 
very freshest and most fragrant strain of our 
sweetest singer, would it have seemed fresher or 
more delightful to you than this: 

“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; 

“The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

“The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a good 
smell, Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.” 

Is there any song that more truly expresses 
your own feeling an ! delight in the spring than 
that? Could there be a simpler, more uni- 


versal strain? It is as pure a song as a bird's., 


The natural emotion of a healthy and suscepti- 
ble mind sings through the poet. The song is 
as trausparent as air. There is no mixture of 
personality. There is no meditation, nor mor- 
alizing, nor improvement; no sentimentality, 
nor vaporing, nor morbid conceit. It is clear 
as a crystal rill. The deep delight blossoms 
into musical song as the vines into the tender 
grape with the good smell. And scarcely else- 
where than in this oldest song of spring will 
you find an allusion to the penetrating, exqui- 
site fragrance of the grape blossom. But in all 
the best songs, all those which the heart treas- 
ures, and hums over and over again, mother 
and daughter and granddaughter, and genera- 
tion after generation in endless succession, you 
will find this same tone expressive of universal 
experience; nothing quaint or obscure, or, in 
the limited sense, personal. For great genius 
seems to be colorless. It transmits the rays 
of feeling untainted and untinted. It is so in 
Shakespeare and in Burns, my dear May; and 
where it is not so it is a fashion which passeth 
away. The same daylight and common air 
that you feel and see in these verses are in 
Homer also. It is, indeed, the morning air. 
But then real genius is perpetual morning, and 
all its flowers and landscapes are set in that 
same blithe, clear atmosphere. 

So the old poet who sang this song far away 
beyond two seas, and beyond two thousand 
years, perhaps, was yet a fellow-traveler of 
ours, seeing and hearing and feeling and en- 
joying just what we do. He looked out upon 
the same road that we traverse, and the sky was 
as blue, and the clouds as round and fair, and 
the plains and hills and trees and streams were 
as various, and the whole world was apparently 
just as old and just as new as that we see in 
the Central Park to-day. Some day, perhaps, 
dear May, you will go to Egypt and ascend the 
Nile, and see the shattered statue of Memnon, 
as it is called, at Thebes—Memnon, son of the 
morning, whose lips the first rays of the rising 
sun touched into music. It is crumbling now, 
but still it sits stately and most imposing upon 
the wide Theban plain. But miracles never 
cease, dear girl. Long ago I stood upon the 
plain and beheld the famousstatue, with its story 
vivid in my heart. But yesterday, as I sat in the 
Central Park, I saw the sun touch lips as lovely 
as ever Memnon’s were—lips of a daughter of 
the morning—and the music that followed was 
sweeter than ever Thebes heard from Memnon. 

And, indeed, is not every one of us travelers 
who keeps the freshness of his heart unworn a 
son of the morning? And may he not know 
that he is of royal lineage if, when the spring 
comes, like a splendid sun, and strikes his heart 
with beauty as Memnon’s mouth was tonched 
with light, it instantly answers in song like that 
of Solomon? It need not be his own, except 
in the emotion. ‘The man who feels as the 
poet felt may let the poet speak for him, yet in 
feeling be as much a poet as the singer. For 
what is youth but freshness of the heart? and 
whoever keeps that lives in the time of the sing- 
ing of birds forever. Some of us, my dear May, 
are born in the autumn or the winter, and we 
never get out of that season. I know people 
who were born sere and yellow. They never 
had any green leaves, nor bursting sap, nor 
thick-crowding blossoms, The young birds 
never built in their branches, nor did they ever 
rock the warbling darlings in the great summer 
gales. They were crisp and dry from the be- 
ginning. The richness and passion of spring, 
the ardor of June and July, the glow and ecsta- 








ay of life—they seem never to have known them. 
‘They were always grave and sombre and sad. 
It was perpetual autumn with them—gray, 
weeping, misty, melancholy. 

‘Then, you see, my dear May, the old text, 
that we live not for ourselves alone, is true al- 
ways and every where. We can no more help 
affecting others than an apple blossom can help 
smelling sweetly, or a cathedral can help throw- 
ing a shadow. So these people cast gloomy 
and chilling shadows, in which ice and snow lin- 
ger, and the green of spring comes not. Their 
shadow is heavy. It seems to fall with actual 
weight, and to crush what it touches. I have 
seen a tender plant overtaken by the shadow 
of a tree as the sun moved round, and gradu- 
ally it began to droop and wither, and slowly 
faded wholly away. And even so the dry and 
yellow people blight their neighbors. They 
cynically sneer at eagerness as folly. ‘They de- 
nounce impulse and generosity as idle dreams 
and delusions. They wither the roots of hope. 
They dry the springs of faith. Youth dwin- 
dies and pines and expires in their neighbor- 
hood. They have never bad any morning in 
their hearts, and the sun and the spring, there- 
fore, never touch them into music. 

Happy, then, my dear May, those who are 
born of the spring ; they make sunshine all the 
year. The green figs never fail upon the tree, 
nor the tender grapes upon the vine. That 
eternal spring in the heart, that unfnding lustre 
of the morning, is the best dowry any young 
woman can have. The young men talk a great 
deal about heiresses, and the ‘cutting up” of 
parents, and there is a great deal of writing 
and speculating upon the impossibility of mar- 
rying when the salaries of marriageable young 
men bear so hopeless a relation to the extrava- 
gance in dress of marriageable young women. 
‘There are a great many young gentlemen who 
assure me, over their wine and cigars at the 
club, that they could not think of asking a 
princess to leave her father’s palace upon Mur- 
ray Hill to come and share their humble rooms, 
and to starve and pinch upon a lean salary. 
‘Well, my dear May, there is reason in all 
things. A gentleman who must have wine and 
cigars at dinner certainly should not marry 
upon five hundred dollars a year. But how 
many of their parents married upon that sum, 
and were happy! And my opinion is that if 
they would spare the wine and tobacco, and, 
having a moderate salary, should be so lucky 
as to win the heart of a daughter of the morn- 
ing, of one of the princesses of the spring, 
they might venture to do what so many of the 
happiest people in the world have done before 
them, and ask no other portion with the bride 
than that temperament and disposition which 
make the flowers always appear on the earth, 
and cause the happy house to feel continually 
that the rain is over and gone. 

Yes, my dear May, I know what you mean 
to ask. It is whether you or any young woman 
ought not to look just as severely for the same 
eternal spring in a young man. I see in your 
eyes, or I know that I should see in them if I 
were with you, the look which accuses me of 
the old, old habit of talking of what the young 
woman is to bring, as if the husband alone 
were to be consulted. ‘‘She brought her hus- 
band a fair face, a fine fortune, and an ancient 
name,” gays the old story. Did she, indeed ! 
And what did he bring her? If he brings win- 
ter and gloomy autumn, silence and frosty air, 
all the spring in the world might struggle with 
them in vain. Dear fellow-traveler, our man- 
ners upon the great journey will surely be what 
our hearts are. Yours, dear May, are the 
spring sunshine and the fragrant vine; and 
when you appear, our hearts begin to chant, 
““The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 

Your truthful friend, 
An Otp BacuEtor, 





WHAT ENEMY HATH DONE 
THIS? 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
OME observing futher in Boston has been 
circulating a petition asking that the Sat- 
urday session of the Latin School in that city 
be abolished, and finds himself at once set up 
as the standard-bearer of an army which is to 
rescue our children from the clutches of their 
oppressors. Vigorous pens are set in motion. 
All the horrors of overtasked brains, multiplied 
lessons, too many hours in school, too many 
studies out of school, unventilated rooms, and 
premature disease and death are pointed out, 
and parents are called upon to rise in their 
might and demand a redress of all these griev- 
ances, or threaten a withdrawal of their chil- 
dren from ‘‘ your schools,” 

The situation is grotesque, though the evil is 
as real as sin. Whose schools, pray, are they 
from which the children are to be withdrawn in 
default of a reformation? Who prescribes the 
curriculum of study? Who appoints the school- 
hours? Who limits the vacations? Who builds 
the school-houses? There would seem to be a 
vague notion afloat that the teacher is the abso- 
lute despot who is to be brought to terms by 
armed revolution. He it is who imposes tasks 
80 severe as to soften the brains of his innocent 


charges, and who sucks all the oxygen ont of 
the air before he permits them to breathe it. 
He is the cruel, exacting, irresponsible tyrant, 
tramping to his goal over the brains of the help- 
less, bringing to naught the hopes of fond fa- 
thers, and paving the way for paralysis and gen- 
eral idiocy. 

Here is where the absurdity appears. The 
evil itself can scarcely be exaggerated, especial- 
ly as regards ventilation. There is probably 
not a well-ventilated school-house in the coun- 
try. [have been in a great many, and I do not 
recollect one that was not nasty with foul air. 
Enter the main hall during the morning exer- 
cises, and you may be sufficiently comfortable; 
but go into a recitation-room during the latter 
half of the recitation hours and you are actual- 
ly smitten by the noisome atmosphere. It is 
not actually potato-rot, but it makes you think 
of potato-rot. It does not knock you down, 
but it gives you the sensation of being knocked 
down, and it makes you long to knock some- 
body down. In this filthy bath the delicate 
lungs of delicate children are immersed and 
soaked and steeped, honr after hour, for days 
and months and years, till the nastiness is well 
incorporated into blood and brain and heart. 

And the parents do not care. The fault is 
wholly and solely with them, The teachers do 
every thing they can do to mitigate the evil. 
‘They open the ventilators; they open the win- 
dows, as far as draughts are permissible. At 
the close of each recitation they give the rooms 
as complete an airing as possible. It is the par- 
ents who build school-houses and put their 
children into them, It is the parents who cram 
their children’s lungs with the same old, used- 
up, spoiled air over and over again. They do 
not object to it. They hear talk and make talk 
about fresh air, but they do not supply fresh air. 
They would just as soon their children would 
breathe the foul as the fresh. If they wanted 
the pure air they would have it. They do not 
wash their children’s faces in dirty water; and 
clean air is more accessible than clean water. 
As they do not use it, the inference is that they 
do not want it. 

So of hours and terms and tasks—they all 
emanate from the parent. The school session 
is six hours long, when it should be no more 
than five; but not only is the teacher not re- 
sponsible for this, but let him advocate earnest- 
ly a reduction to five hours, and parents would 
say he did it for the eke of shirking the hoar's 
work himself. They would think they were 
not getting their money’s worth if school closed 
at four instead of five. We want our children 
in the school-room six hours. When they are 
at school we feel that they are safe. We don’t 
mind what they are breathing, but we know 
they are not roaming the street; they are 
not drowning, or fighting, or running after a 
circus. They are.taken care of. If you dis- 
miss school at four, our duration of mental ease 
is shortened by anhour and shall you indolent 
and easy-placed teachers have only five hours 
of work, while fathers and mothers bear the 
burden and heat of a never-ending day? 

‘The course of studies is possibly a little more 
under the control of the teacher, but only a very 
little. So many ycars are given to the prima- 
ry, 80 many to the grammar, so many to the 
high school. So many studies the father wishes 
his son to prosecute. The subdivision is as 
rigid as mathematics. The teacher is power- 
less. The parent is powerful. He can take 
out lessons or put in years, He can make his 
high school course five years long instead of 
four, or he can dismiss a language or a science 
from the course. If he does not choose to do 
it, it is not the teacher's place to do it. Let 
the teacher attempt it and he immediately lays 
himself open to the allegation of desiring to di- 
minish his own work. It is his part to teach 
what he is appointed to teach, and if he para- 
lyzes the children’s brains it is no affair of his. 
He was put there to paralyze them. That is 
the way he earns his Salary. When the farmer 
sends his grain to mill the natural inference is 
that he wants it ground. 

It is comfortable to see people uncomfortable 
in this matter; but it is ridiculous to see them 
angry with any body but themselves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING TOILETTES, 


HERE are two seasons for fashionable wed- 

dings. The first follows the winter gaye- 
ties of the city, and the second comes after the 
summer campaign at the watering-places. Prep- 
arations are now making for the first of these. 
Most of our fair fiancées object to being married 
during Lent, notwithstanding the example of the 
Princess Louise; but they are not too devout to 
spend the quiet penitential season in selecting 
elaborate trousseaus, to be displayed immediate- 
ly after Easter. White repped silk with point 
duchesse flounces is the first choice for bridal 
dresses at the approaching weddings. Satin is 
pronounced too old for the young brides of the 
season, and the once poetic muslin is now too 
commonly worn to be in favor for this one grand 
occasion of a woman's life. The heaviest otto- 
man repped silk is chosen by those who can af- 
ford it, but lighter qualities of gros grain and 
the handsome Irish poplins are used by those 
who can pay but $4 a yard instead of $8. Two 
flounces of duchesse lace six or cight inches 
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wide are preferred to the one deep flounce hith- 
erto used : $20 a yard buys beautiful flounces 
of this lace, though not the finest specimens. 
China crape flounces and over-skirt, or else misty 
tulle drapery, or ruffles of white Chambery gauze, 
are less expensive than lace, and are used to 
beautify low-priced silks, as they look lighter 
than the raffles of the matena! so much worn 
during the winter. 

A low corsage, with pointed front, deep pos- 
tilion back, round neck, Grecian folds on the 
bosom, and short puffed sleeves, is the prevailing 
style for wedding dresses ; the upper skirt has a 
short apron front, with long, bouffant back; the 
train is shortened to sixty inches for ladies of 
medium height. When a high corsage is 
ferred, the neck is pointed very low and filled in 
with lace. The sleeves are duchesse-shaped, or 
else plain to the elbow and ruffled below. A 
cluster of orange flowers is placed high on the 
left. side of the corsage, and trailing vines loop 
the apron of the over-skirt on each side, while a 
short spray takes the place of a sash. 

The handsomest tulle veil made lately is a 
«tingle width of tulle three and a half yards wide, 
and long enough to reach very neur the end of 
tke train. Around the edge is a three-inch hem, 
finished at the top with a thick cord covered 
with the silk of the dress. ‘The lower corners 
aru rounded; the upper edge is passed plainly 
over the head just back of the Pompadour roll 
of hair, and pinned securely behind the ears. 
There is no short veil for the face. $16 is the 
price. 

‘The bridal chaplet is a slender garland of half- 
blown orange buds, mingled with spiral and starry 
jasmine. It is laid across the Pompadour roll, 
and hangs down each side, or else trails over the 
back hair. An elaborate chatelaine braid, a sin- 
gle plait as wide as the two braids usually worn, 
and soft hanging curls, are the bridal coiffure. 
The front is slightly frizzed over a Pompadour 
pad, or else the roll is plainly covéred ; and on 
the forehead droops short hair, neither frizzed nor 
straight, but curved in half rings, fluffy and care- 
less-looking. Long side locks, curling toward 
the ear, are still worn. The bride's gloves are 
long-wristed white kid, fastened by four buttons 
at least, and without ornamental stitching: price 
$3 50 a pair. 

Gray poplin for the traveling dress, and a gray 
silk suit for visiting and church, are still pre- 
scribed as items of a trousseau; but as these 
proclaim the bride as plainly as do orange flow- 
era, other colors are often chosen. A traveling 
suit lately made for a wealthy bride has a skirt 
of Havana brown silk with two flounces of dark- 
er nut brown, and a cashmere polonaise of the 
darkest shade, trimmed with silk bands like the 
Bounces, piped with silk of the lighter Havana 
shade, ‘his stylish suit might be worn by any 
lady, and does not publish the bridehood of the 
wearer. ‘The gipsy bonnet worn with this is a 
soft brown straw, trimmed with brown grog grain 
ribbon, a brown ostrich tip, brown quilled silk for 
face trimming, and a cluster of pale salmon tea- 
roses. A preity model for those who adhere to 
the conventional gray suit is one of fine gray 
pongee, with a short paletot and open-front over- 
skirt, like that illastrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
II. A bias band of gray silk edges the jacket 
and skirt. The lower skirt has a bias gathered 
silk ruffle four inches wide around the bottom. 
A box-pleated raffle of pongee of the same width 
overlaps this. A second silk ruffle and another 
of pongee held by a bias silk band complete the 
trimming. The gipsy bonnet was of the silk 
usedi in the dress trimming, with a fringed scarf 
of gray China crape, and a pink rose spray for 
ornament. Gray undressed kid gloves with long 
wrists. Square ottoman repped shawl in broad 
stripes, carried in straps. 

The suit for returning calls is of silk or poplin 
of any favorite shade of the quiet colors now 
worn. The pretty grisaille silks are serviceable, 
and many brides use elaborate suits of black 
silk, with plenty of white lace at the throat and 
wrists, Carriage costumes to be worn in May 
are of pale écra silk, or mauve, or pearl gray, 
trimmed with flounces, finished with narrowest 
edging of point duchesse scarcely half an inch 
wide, yet costing $1 25 a yard. The bonnet 
matches the suit in color, or is of black lace. 
White silk and lace bonnets are not worn. 

Wrappers for brides are supplied by the fur- 
nishing houses, and consist of fine soft nansooks 
and piqué made in the shape illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. 1V. Embroidery is the favorite 
trimming, especially two needle-worked ruffles 
extending down the front from each side of the 
neck and around the edge of the skirt. Ham- 
burg work is much used for these rufiles, and is 
exceedingly pretty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Soft flexible stuffs of light neutral tints con- 
tinue to arrive for spring and summer suits. 
These are to be trimmed with silk of a darker 
ehade, and will comprise the foundation at least 
of many of the shaded suits that are to be a no- 
ticeable feature in summer outfits. Most popu- 
lar among these are the Japanese serges and 
foulards, improved fabrics of mixed silk and 
wool. The first is twilled, the last has a plain 
surface, and both are as soft as the India silk 
used for neck-ties. They are in light brown, 
buff, and mode tints, and cost from $1 to $1 25 
a yard. Japanese crape, imitating the fine 
crinkle of China crape, is made strong by being 
mixed with wool. In delicate colors, and twenty- 
four inches wide, the price is $1 10 a yard. A 
similar fabric, altogether wool, without the silken 
gloss of that just describéd, is 80 cents. Fine 
Pongees, crisp to the touch, yet forming graceful, 
soft drapery, are shown in excellent quality, 
light, glossy, and of perfect gray shades, for 
$125 ayard. Heavy repped épingclines, with 
the silk all thrown on the surface, are $1 50 a 


yard. Fine French poplins cost from $1 25 to 
$1 75 a yard. These Lyons poplins and the 
famous Irish poplins are both silk and wool mix- 
tures, but French poplins are of light quality, 
and have small reps not clearly defined, while 
Irish poplins have the thick regular reps of gros 
grain, are narrow, and cost from $2 upward. 
These poplins are reversible, as the silk warp is 
thrown on the outer sides, covering the woof of 
wool that forms the reps. We have said this 
before, bat repeat it to many correspondents who 
ask if Pym's Irish poplin is not all silk. If it 
were, it would not be poplin, but silk. 

Summer cashmere is a novelty. It is a soft, 
all-wool, twilled fabric of very light quality, in 
broken plaids, checks, and cross-bars. ‘The sel- 
vedges are finished as fringe, to be used in trim- 
ming flounces and the over garments. It is six- 
quarters wide, and $1 50 a yard. As many ob- 
Ject to these self-fringed goods on account of 
their resemblance to the shawl suits that are now 
somewhat passée, the fringe can be dispensed 
with, At any rate, we know of no more beaat:ful 
fabric than this, especially for ladies’ wrappers 
and for children’s suits. The bright blue and 
white plaids are among the prettiest; and another 
stylish combination is black and white plaid with 
maroon bars between. Lower-priced cashmeres, 
slightly mixed with cotton, are $1 25 a yard. 

All-wool serges, as fine and soft as ladies’ 
cloth, and wool poplins a full yard wide, are 
shown in the buff and brown shades, with a 
darker stripe and fringe on one edge, for $1 10 
a yard. Mixed with cotton, they are 80 cents, 
Very lustrous mohairs in all the spring shades, 
and the heavier Palermo poplins with fine reps, 
are 65 cents a yard. 

Batiste robes are plain cambrics, self-colored, 
with a stripe for bordering near the edges. They 
are 35 cents a yard, or about $4 25 the dress 
peer: Linen lawns of palest unbleached 

uff or light gray are sold for 25 cents a yard. 
The furnishing houses sell suits of these, ready 
made, with postilion basque, the Worth over- 
skirt, illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., and 
a lower skirt, trimmed with four or five narrow 
ruffles edged with guipure lace of the same 
shade, for $23. These are stylish and inexpen- 
sive suits, bat the problem to be solved is, how 
shall they be washed? ‘I'he buff linen lawns in- 
variably have a pinkish hue after having been 
wet, and gray lawn is apt to be streaked and 
shaded, 

THE VON MOLTKS COLLAR. 


The newest lace collar, called the Von Moltke, 
is pointed at the throat, to be worn very low, has 
square outer corners, and grows narrow toward 
the neck. It resembles the shape of the Marie 
Antoinette collar. 


REGALIA. 


A similar shaped collarette, which ladies call 
regalia, is made of sheer white muslin in soft 
folds, edged with point duchesse lace. One of 
these made to wear over a black velvet dress is 
$23; simply trimmed with Valenciennes, they 
are $10 or $12. For light mourning they are 
of white muslin, trimmed with very fine side 
pleating edged with footing: price @4. Cuffs 
or foils for the wrists are made to match. Pale 
blue or manve regalias of China crape or soft 
India silk, trimmed with white lace, are made 
for young ladies to wear over white or black 
dresses, ‘These are new and very dressy. 

Black guipure edging for trimming flounces 
of grenadine and silk is sold in half-inch widths 
for 15 cents to 25 cents a yard. Fine white 
muslin, in tiny side pleats edged with very 
narrow footing, the whole when complete only 
two inches wide, is shown for wearing inside 
duchesse sleeves, low-throated dresses, and for 
putting on silk flounces beneath lace or silk ruf- 
fles : price 35 cents a yard. 

Square handkerchiefs of light blue silk are 
worn by blondes outside of the linen collar, fold- 
ed three-cornered or in sailor square, and pinned 
below the brooch. Brunettes complete street 
costumes by scarfs of guipure or other black net 
worn similarly. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Digpen; and Srpter; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. 


PERSONAL. 


Tae Rev. Henry Warp Brgouer, in one of 
his recent Lecture-room Talks, asked this qucs- 
tion: “Did you ever think of the mingled dig- 
nity and delicacy of affection with which Christ 
treated women, the highest and the lowest? 
There is not in literature recorded such an ex- 
quisite treatment of woman as that which she 
received at the hands of Christ.” 

—The Russian Emperor is openly spoken of 
in 8t. Petersburg as having become a confirmed 
inebriate, imbib! ng nothing but the stron; 
kind of alcoholic liquors. All the efforts of his 
family to reclaim him have proved fruitless. 

ount Von Bevsr is said to feel keenly the 
ingratitude of the Austrian court, where he has 
been so much slighted as to cause him to with- 
draw almost entirely from society. 

—Viscount Macduff, only son of the Earl of 
Fife, is a candidate to represent West Aberdcen- 
shire in Parliament at the next vacancy. It is to 
be hoped he may maintain the family repute. 
The first Macpurr of history, as SHAKSPEARB 
makes him, was an honest, brave-hearted gentle- 
man, a good father, a good fighter, of manly and 

atriotic impulses, and who did a neat thing in 

bat little affair of his with MacBETH. 

—The official records of the secret police of 
Paris, which to some extent have recently been 
made public, give minute account of the way 
of life of the ex-Empress Evcénig and her moth- 
er when first they came to live in Paris. In 
1848 they occupied a third-floor in the Rue 8t. 
Antoine, and there Louis NaPo.gon, after his 
election to the Fresldency, commenced paying 
her attentions. Madame Dg MontIJO was sep- 
arated in Spain from her husband, came to 
Paris, went thence for a time to England, re- 
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turned to Paris, and was ccustantly under the 
surveillance of the police. Her social position 
was by no means of a ve y exalted character. 
The daughter, however, was irreproachable, and 
the Emperor finally thought the best thing he 
could do would be to marry her, which he did 
on the 30th January, 1853. 

—Mrs. Henry M. Fito, the talented wife of 
the editor of the Evangelist, has been giving some 
interesting reminiscences of the house of Orleans 
in that excellent journal. The Comte de Paris, 
the head of this house, is just now regarded a8 
having an excellent chance for the succession to 
the throne, which his fa:nily might never have 
lost had his popular father, the Duke of Orleans, 
lived. This much-beloved prince, the eldest son 
of Louis Pauipre, was thrown from his carriage 
and jnetantly killed—an event which changed the 
whole destinies of France. Mrs. FIELD says of 
the widowed Duchess of Orleans that the mem- 
on of her t asband was for her a sort of wor- 
ship. All i, his apartments remained as he left 
it; his booxs, the pen with which he had signed 
some orders just as he was stepping into his 
cal e, and on which the ink was fardly d 
when he expired, even the cup of chocolate, ha! 
emptied, and the glove fallen on the floor, that 
had etill the impress of hia hand. Nothing was 
ever touched but by her. A cabinet of cbony, 
always covered with fresh flowers, and jealously 
closed, contained the last impression: taken in 
plaster of his countenance, which death, comin 
80 suddenly, had hardly changed. Into this pri- 
vate apartment she often retired to meditate and 
pray. Every year, on the anniversary of his death, 
she repaired to the chateau of Dreux, to spend 
some days near his tomb; and in her exile re- 
gretted nothing Bo much as the privilege of this 
mournful pilgrimage. 

—We learn from one of the committce on the 
fund for the benefit of the family of the late 
Qxorce Ho.ianp that, after paying all the ex- 

nses attendant upon the same, there will be 
left for the family the handsome sum of thir- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars. 

—The Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, who 
last year spent a few days among the Mormons 
in Utah, expresses the opinion that to the great 
governing power of ouNa the success of Mor- 
monism is mainly: .ributable, and that the Pa- 
citic Railway and ae not far off disappearance 
of Youno from tue terrestrial stage will rapidly 
remove that pesterly ism from existence. 

—It is incorrect to say that the day of the oil 
prince has vanished. ‘e read in the organs of 
public opinion of Petroleum Centre, that Mr. 

ames 8. M‘Cray, of that metropolis, is the 
cheerful recipient of $7000 a day from his wells, 
and that there seems to be no probability of 
their failing to yield that diurnal supply. 

—Miss Nettie Cuasg, soon to be married to 
Mr. Ws. Sprague Hoyt, has long been one of 
the Sisters of St. John’s Church, Washington— 
a society of unmarried ladies, who spend alter- 
nate months in their Orphans’ Home, nursing 
the sick children of the poor. A few mornings 
since Miss Cuase slipped into the hand of one 
of her ‘‘sisters’’ a fifty-dollar note, saying, ‘that 
although she must soon pass from the socicty 
forever, it could never pass from her love.” 
Miss C. is not only one of the most talented, 
bub one of the best-loved young ladies of Wash- 

ington. 

earl De Grey and Ripon vicws his fellow- 
beings through a single lass screwed into his 
aristocratic eye. He is affuble, quick, and nerv- 
ous, and has the honor to be Grand Muster of 
the Masonic fraternity of England. He is a 
blonde, wearing yellow beard and mustache. 

—Mr. Du CHalLuv, whose books, published 
by the Harpers, are haying wide sale, has near- 
y finished a very successful lecture-scason, In 

‘olambus, Ohio, flocks of people went to hear 
lim week before last. He {s the grand favorite 
of the American youth, who regard him, next 
to G. WasHINGTON, as the best man yet seen in 
the U. 8. 

—It has already become.a fact in history that 
the chirography of Mr. GREELEY, whenever on 
view, is promotive of mirth. But Mr. G. has 
now a rival in illegibility—Mr. BLoss, of the 
Cincinnati Hnguirer, who has achieved the bad 
eminence of being the worst penman in the world. 
On a recent wager as to the significance of his 
signature one printer guessed It was ‘Bird of 
Freedom,” and another “‘ Warranted to Wash.”” 
Mr. Boss himself, having been questioned and 
shown the wonderful scrawl, unhesitatingly de- 
clared it to mean ‘France as a Republic. 

—One Rosert Barnes, of Evansville, Indian: 
who bequeathed $500,000 for the building ani 
perpetual support of a college for the benctit 
of the orphans of the State, tacked on to the 
bequest the following curious clause: ‘I enjoin 
and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
minister, of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold 
or exercise any station or duty whatsoever in said 
college, nor any such person ever be admitted 
for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the prem- 
Hees appropriated to the purposes of said col- 

lege. 


—The recent marriage of Miss Morey to Mr. 
SHERIDAN, a grandson of the famous RicHaRD 
BRinsLgy SHERIDAN, recalls a remark—the last 
he ever made—of the Rev. Dr. SHERIDAN, grand- 
father of the great wit and orator. On the 10th 
of September, 1738, the Rev. Dr. SHERIDAN was 
sitting after dinner in the house of a friend. The 
conversation happening to turn on the force and 
direction of the wind, the Doctor said, ‘* Let the 
wind blow east, west, north, or south, the im- 
mortal soul will take its flight to the destined 
point ;”’ and leaning back in his chair, instantly 
expired. 

—The largest personal estate ever transmitted 
by any one person in England, and probably in 
the world, is that of the late railway contractor, 
Mr. Brasser, whose will has recently been ad- 
mitted to probate. His personalty alone, ex- 
clusive of his vast landed estates, amounted to 
$32,500,000. Of this large sum $15,000,000 pass- 
ed to his children in equal shares, and the re- 
mainder was settled in trusts to their equal 
benefit. 

—The heir-apparent to the throne of Austria 
is described by a gentleman who lately had an 
opportunity to observe him very closely, as 
a timid, good-natured boy, whose chief enjoy- 
ment is to fiddle. He possesses fine musical 
talents. 

—As Mrs. Myra CLARK Gaines was going 
into the court-house at New Orleans, a few 
days ago, she was sketched by a viewer for the 

ress in words to this effect: ‘‘She was dreased 
hi a handsome green silk, trimmed with a darker 
shade of green satin, and an elegant velvet cloak, 
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fringed with black lace. A profusion of blonde 
curls was becomingly arranged beneath a black 
velvet hat, which was ornamented with a green 
plume, the exact shade of the dress and gloves. 
rs. Gainzs mounted the long staircase leading 
to the court-room with the vim of youth, and 
she walks with the elasticity of a healthy En- 
Blish girl taking a morning constitutional.” 
—Another ludy benefactress—Mre, FRANKLIN 
Smaonps, of Werner, New Hampshire, who be- 


“ queathed $10,000 to the high school founded by 


her husband in that town, and $4000 to religious 
associations in the neighborhood. 

—The manuscripts of that superior Quaker, 
Wriam Penn, have been purchased by a num- 
ber of citizens of Philadelphia, who intend to 
present them to the Historical Bociety of Penn- 
sylvania. 

—The palace in which ALEXANDRE Dumas re- 
sided for four years, at Naples, has been pur- 
chased by a pecunious Englishman for eighty 
thousand lire. A. Dumas bought it on credit, 
but let his paper go to protest, and now the 
property goes into possession of a son of “ per- 
fidious Albion.” 

—KossvutH, who has nearly completed his 
suleblography’ in very many volumes, has been 
unable to find, in Germany or Italy, that pub- 
lisher who has the grand. confidence in its pe- 
cuniary success sufficient to warrant the pay- 
ment of a heavy copyright. 

—Mr. ExioTt, the Hon. colored M.C. from 
South Carolina, who made a creditable specch 
in the House of Rep’s a few days since, is the 
first negro whose voice haa been heard in that 
branch of the national legislature. He is the 
ablest of the five colored M.C.’s of the House, 
is well educated, has a good delivery, and rather 
inclined to be impassioned. He hed a fair chance, 
and was listened to atteatieely. 

—Lord and Lady Willoughby, after an exten- 
sive tour of the States, are now guests at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; very nice, intelligent, courteous 

ople, who manifest a lively interest in Amer- 
can affairs of all sorte—social, political, etc., etc. 

—The English deans have, as a general thing. 
done creditable things for English literature, 
notably Deans MILMaN and STANLEY; but AL- 
FORD, MERIVALE, Hook, and GouLBURN have 
contributed their fall share, and shown how 
proper a thing it {s to hold out these very rev- 
erend deaneries to those who can attain eminence 
in scholarship: 

—The Rt. Hon. Mr. Layarp, British minister 
to Spain, and author of the books about Nine- 
veh, lives in very fine style in Madrid. He mar- 
ried a cavghter of the late Sir Joun GvEst, pro- 

rietor of the vast Dowlais iron-works, in Wales. 

rs. Layarp’s mother was a daughter of the 
Earl of Lindsay, and a woman of remarkable 
ability. Mrs. L.’s is at present one of the must 
fashionable salons of the Spanish capital. 

—Hagrriet Martineau has probably written 
over more reams of paper than any woman who 
ever pervaded this planet. Three hundred vol- 
umes and pamphlets is the fearful Seercgate she 
is said to have cast upon the world. She com- 
menced in 1828, and ended by “‘ taking the life”’ 
of Lord Palmerston in 1865. 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa Is to sing for four or 
five months in ItaRan opera, in London, in the 
same company with Patri, Lucca, 8zssi, Ma- 
RIO, Naupm, and such, 

—During our ‘‘ unpleasantness” the successes 
of the army were mainly achieved by men under 
fifty. Notso in the war between Germany and 
France. Von MoitKg, Von Roon, BisMaRcK, 
the King, and most of the German corps com- 
manders are over fifty, and from that to seventy- 
five. ‘THiers, at seventy-five, has the vim and 
vivacity of a boy. Dvuraurg, the Minister of 
Justice, is seventy-three. Gvizor, past eighty. 
In England, where men are reckoned young till 
they are past fifty, splendid examples of vigor- 
ous old have not been wanting. PaLmeEr- 
ston, LyxpHuRsT, and BrougHaM, octogenari- 
ans all of them, led public opinion in Great Brit- 
ain to the end of their days, and died in the har- 
ness. It is said of the first of the three that, 
after a field-night in the House of Commons, he 
would be seen at daylight walking home at a pace 
which a young man could hardly equal. Tnom- 
a8 CARLYLE, over seventy, abates nothing of his 
intellectual vigor; while Earl Russg1u, though 
creeping toward eighty, still attends the Upper 
House of Parliament Our own country, too, 
furnishes as striking instances of hearty old 
age. STEWART, Drew, and VANDERBILT, the 
money-kings of this city, are old men, as the 
years arc counted, but still hold firmly in their 
grasp the great interests which they control. 

ith CHARLES Lams, in his charming cssay 

on ‘ All-Fools Day,” ‘‘The compliments of the 
season to my worthy masters, and a merry lst 
of April to us all! lany happy returns of this 
day to you—and you—and you, Sir—nay, never 
frown, man, nor put a long face upon the mat- 
ter. bo we not know one another? What need 
of ceremony among friends? We have all a 
touch of that same—you understand me—a speck 
of the motley. I have never made an acquaintance 
that lasted, or a friendship that answered, with 
any that had not some tincture of the absurd in 
their characters. I venerate an honest obliqui- 
ty of understanding. The more laughable blun- 
ders a man shal] commit in your company, the 
more tests he giveth you that he will not betray 
or overreach you. love the safety which a 
palpable hallucination warrants—the security 
which a word out of season ratifies. And take 
my word for this, reader, and say a fool teld it 
you, if you please, that he who hath not a dram 
of folly in his mixture hath pounds of much 
worse matter in his composition. It is observed 
that ‘the foolisher the fowl or fish, the finer the 
fiesh thereof;’ and what are commonly the 
world’s received fools but such whereof the 
world is not worthy? And what have been 
some of the kindlicst patterns of our specics 
but so many darlings of absurdity, minions of 
the goddess, and her white bo; 8% Reader, if 
‘ou Wrest my words beyond their fair construc- 
ion, it is you, and not I, that are the April Fool.” 

—The British povernineat do the correct thing 
for gentlemen who invent ingenious instraments 
for killing. They have just given $80,000 to Mr. 
SNIDER, Eoionel RopeEN, and Mr. W11son for a 

lan to convert muzzle-loading muskets into 
Preech-loaders ; $75,000 to Major PaLiser for 
chilled Projectiles ; $50,000 to Captain Mox- 
cREIFF for a method of mounting guns; $40,000 
to Mr. Haug for a sanguinary rocket; and $20,000 
to Mr. Lancaster for rifling guns. We haven't 
room to specify the names of the ple who get 
from $3000 to 310,000 for all sorte us ingenious 
shooting contrivances. 
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GLIMPSES OF PARIS BEFORE THE WAR, 
““COCHER, AUX TUILERIES!” 


T was striking eight. The cards of invitation said nine; but the ha- 
bitués knew that their only chance of a seat, or even a stand-point 
which promised a good view of the imperial hosts, lay in their being 
at the palace an hour before the time named by the Grand Chamberlain. 
The Place du Carrousel had already a goodly show of carriages drawn up 
in front of the illuminated windows ; but we were not kept long ‘‘ making 
queue” before we alighted at the palace door. " 

A beautiful scene.was this opening act of the ball—like the 
porch of a fairy hall. The velvet-carpeted entrance hall was 
thronged with fair women and brave men, whose jeweled heads 
and glittering breasts sparkled and flashed with every stone 
under the earth, and every order on it. The Cent Gardes 
stood in single file on either side of the noble staircase—a 
Garde on each step. ‘They stood as motionless 
as statues. Nota muscle in their bodies moved ; 
not a hair of their plumes stirred, ‘The flood 
of light poured down on the steel and brass of 
their helmets and breastplates, making them 
glance and shine with responsive flashes; but 
the men were as still and as dumb as if they 
were hewn out of stone. Magnificent men they 
were! They looked like giants set up there for 

















show, clad in 
silver and blue; 
drawn up, not ‘in 
battle’s  magnifi- 
cently stern ar- 
ray," but in order serv- 
iceable—bright-harnessed 
heralds of some pageant 
of Peace. Strangers were 
always very much struck 
by the splendor of these Cent 
Gardes—by the majesty of their 
bearing, by their gorgeous uni- 
form, so picturesque, yet mar- 
tial too, withal. The effect pro- 
duced by their extraordinary immo- 
bility was particularly striking when, 
at the moment of relieving guard, the 
two giants at the foot of the stairs 
started from their post, vibrating sud- 
denly like dead men galvanized, their 
iron heels ringing on the pavement, 
their sabres clanging, and the metal 
of their regimentals clicking, as if the 
whole were spontaneously set going, 
like a clock, by the touch of some hid- 
den spring. 

I remember once a Frenchman who 
was ascending the stairs with us, ex- 
asperated by the supernatural immo- 
bility of the men, caught one of them by the arm, 
and shaking him soundly—‘‘ Say, Cent Garde, 
are you dead or alive?” “The soldier let his arm 
drop heavily, like a dead-weight, without an- 
swering so much as by a smile, 

But if [ loiter on the stairs so long, there will 
not be a vacant spot in the Salle des Maréchaux, 
and we have a friend with us who has never seen 
a court ball in Paris before, and who wants, 
above all, to have a good view of the Empress. 
Let us go on, then. The Grand Chamberlain 
greets us at the entrance of the salle de bal with 
acourtly bow. As I expected—not a spot to be 
had in the Salle des Maréchaux! My friend 
gets separated from me in the crowd. I move 
on toward the Porte de l'Empereur, and get 
standing room at a right angle with the throne. 
There was more than half an hour to wait before 
their Majesties would appear; so I had leisure to 
take in the assembly, and admire or criticise as 
their appearance suggested. It was a galaxy, if 
not of beauty, at least of fashion and elegance 
and notability. On the front benches were 
ranged the wives and daughters of those demi- 


Fig. 1.—Srction or Point 
Lace Cotrar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, design, and de- 
scription see ‘Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 2. 








—Secrion or Curr For Point Lace 
Cottar, Fie. |. 


and splendor. ; 
ing every service, civil and mil 
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Watt Cusuton. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 54. 


gods called hauts fonctionnaires—ministers, senators, and court 
officers—all in toilettes that vied with each other in eccentricity 
e varied and brilliant, represent- 
ary, in France and, almost, in Eu- 





‘The uniforms 


rope. The ostracism of black coats from 
court balls is unquestionably a wise measure, 
considered from an effective point of view. 
If the uniforms are sometimes gaudy, they 
are always gay; and 
ugly units are merged 
in a picturesqueywhole 
at once striking and 4 
harmonious. « 
When I had taken in 
all the leading points 
of the picture my at- 
tention became riveted 
on a very pretty young ( 
woman—young girl, I should have 
said but for that diamond butter- 
fly in her hair, that proclaims her 
past the rubicon of maidenhood, 
and emancipated from its unjew- 





eled simplicity—who was sitting close by the door ™ 


called the Porte del'Empereur. She was remarka- 


Towexrre Cuswon with Jewe. Case. 
For description see Supplement. 
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bly pretty. Fair, with brown eyes and alabaster shoulders, and a tout 
ensemble that struck ine as very fascinating. If 1 had any doubt as 
to her being married or single, the presence of three gentlemen stand- 
ing behind her chair, and lavishing unmistakable devotion on her, would 
have settled the doubt. No unmarried woman in France could prop- 
erly be the object of such open homage. She must have been quite a 
bride, judging from her youth—she could not have been more than 
seventeen—and was very handsomely dressed. A green skirt—one of 
M. Grandhomme’s latest miracles—elaborately beflowered and be- 
flounced, and flung out on one side of her, lay two yards on the ground, 
to the great and visible vexation of some blue and gold gen- 
tlemen, who were constantly passing in and out of the door 
beside her, and were obliged to perform a skipping stride 


over the train, which was more considerate than dignified. 
For so young a married woman, she certainly enjo: the 
homage of the worshiping trio very much. But not 


come here to moralize ; I had come to be amused and pleased, 
and I was not in a mood to quarrel with any 
body, much less with a pretty woman. Only, I 
bethought unto myself, if I were the husband— 

It was weary work waiting, after one had look- 
ed up and down, and round and round, and 
counted the uniforms, and caught one’s self 
twice in the act of counting the Instres; so, with- 
out any definite object, but in mere purposeless 



















impulse, I moved 
from my place, 
and pushed on in 
the direction of the 
beauty in green. 
With a little elbowing I got 
close up to her—close ene 
to hear one of the adorers 
who was stooping over her, 
while she protested emphat- 
ically with her fan, say, 

“*T assure you of it, mademoi- 
selle,” 2 

Mademoiselle! I started so 
perceptibly that a gentleman be- 
side me, thinking he had inadvertent- 
ly trod on my toe, apologized. I re- 
assured him, and this little inter- 
change of words broke the ice be- 
tween us. 

‘What a very pretty person that 
is!” I remarked. 

“Very. She is an heiress, too, 
which considerably enhances her beau- 

She is the parti of the season.” 
“‘T took her for a married woman,” 
I observed. 


Fig, 3.—Sxction or Port 
Lace Corrar.—[See Fig. 4.] ty 


For pattern, design, and de- 
up eon see a lement, baa a 

No, VIL, Fig. 24. Yes—our young girls are not used 

to be so émancipées. We are apt to 

be censorious toward every thing that is not in ac- 
cordance with the law and the prophets of our own 
code, But I have been to America, and I’ve seen 
their system work. Very little harm comes of it, 
as far as I could see. ‘The young ladies are al- 
lowed immense liberty; they flirt to their hearts’ 
content. You have a specimen there” (looking to- 
ward the door). ‘*They have a train of adorers 
wherever they go, and get engaged a few times be- 
fore they make up their minds to marry ; but when 
they do marry there is an end of it all. The fastest 
among them settles down into the model matron, 
and a man would as soon dream of flying as of 
flirting with her. Every country has its customs. 
Their system is ours inverted.” 

“There's a good deal to be said in favor of 
theirs,” I replied. 

Presently there was a move in the direction of 
the throne. ‘I'he crowd fell back, and the Emper- 
or, stepping from the platform, walked on toward 
the group in question. An old pasha, wrapped in 
a robe like a blanket, and carrying a turban that 
looked like the coils of a jeweled snake, was sin- 
gled out for the honor of shaking hands. 


Fig. 4.—Srcrion or Curr ror Port Lace 
Couzar, Fie, 3. ‘ 
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While the Turk and his host stood talking be- oe of the country, and would act accordingly. He 


side her the pretty heiress improved the opportu- 
nity by flirting her fan and throwing expressive 
glances at the latter. His Majesty, always a will- 
ing victim to a woman's glance, was not unobserv- 
ant of the little by-play. Raising the pasha’s au- 
dience with a courteous au revoir, he was passing 





on, when she arrested him with a ‘‘ Good-evening, 
monsienr,” American-like, ignoring the imperial 
vocative. 


“*Good-evening, mademoiselle ;” and his Majesty 
bent before the audacious young lady as reverently 
as if she had been a sultana, and he her slave. 

“*T have read your book, monsieu The “ Life 
of Cesar” had just appeared, and was the theme 
of club and salon. 

“Indeed! and what do you think of it?” in- 
quired the author. 

**Mon Dieu! it is very clever; but there is not 
the least thing new in it.” 

The Emperor laughed outright. I heard some 
one behind me muttering in an under-tone some- 
thing about truth in the months of babes. The 
music became suddenly tempestuous again, and 








I missed some bars of the conversation 
between the author and his critic. When 
it subsided I heard him asking her her 
name. 

“ Héltne ——, monsieur,” 
reply. 

““How I wish that I were Paris!" ex- 
claimed his Majesty, looking nutterable 
worship at the namesake of the Trojan 
princess. 

“ What, 
France.” 

‘There was a marmur of applause and 

suppressed laughter all round the two 
speakers. 
t ‘Ts there any thing that all France 
‘ could do which would be agreeable to 
Hditne?” inquired the Emperor, evi- 
dently bewitched by the saucy beauty. 

“*Get her invited to the petits Lundis.” 

‘It is done.” 

And smiling a last good-by he re- 
tarned to the platform. The Empress took his arm, and the staff fell into rank and file, the Grand 
Chamberlain walking backward in front to clear the way, the other officers of state and the 
dames dn palais following behind, and the crowd trooping on in the rear. 

‘There were seats enough and to spare now, so I secured one, and remained where I was till 
the party, after making the tour of the rooms, should pass round this way again going in to sup- 
per. I always find plenty of amusement in observing the people and listening to the different 
snatches of conversation going on around me in a ball-room; and on this particular occasion I was 
not less fortunate than usual. The imprompta flirtation of la belle Américaine with the Emperor 
was the topic of every tongue. (ne old lady who was sitting next to me xcemed particularly af- 
fected by it. She spoke so loud that it was clear she did not mean to be confidential ; I therefore 
had no scraple in listening to her discourse. e 

‘If the girl gets into that set, it’s all up with his chance,” affirmed the downger. ‘‘ One of 
those court flunkies will cut in and take the game ont of our hands. I know it as well as if it 
were all written in black and white. That poor boy will miss his luck, and one of the noblest 
names of the Faubourg its chance of rehabilitation.” 


was the 


Paris! But yon are all 
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“But are you so 
sure that without the 
interfereice of the 
dangerous court 
flanky he would suc- 
ceed? Those Amer- 
ican girls are roman- 
tic. They believe in 
love in marriage, and 
so forth,” interposed 
the second speaker. 
“They are not dis- 
posed of so conve 
iently as French girls. 
They look for a heart 
in a husband.” 

“And who wants 






























to gainsay them? 
Ernest, of course, 


knows the customs 
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means to make the proposal in person, and even, 
when the thing is all arranged, to speak to the girl 
herself. ‘The boy is full of heart.”” 

“Then there is the father to talk over. The old 
gentleman thinks no match in Europe too good for 
his daughter. He might not be so ready to accept 
a young man who has twenty thousand dollars of 
debts for his sole fortune.” 

“And his name! Do you count for nothing the 
honor of bearing such a name as Ernest's? Can all 
the Yankee dollars buy one quartering of M. De Gas- 
conalte’s escutcheon?” demanded the dowager, in- 
dignantly. 

“Certainly not. I was merely supposing the 
event of the Yankee’s not setting so high a price on 
escutcheons as we civilized Europeans do. ‘The girl 
is beautiful—very well principled, in spite of her in- 
dependent ways, that shock our sense of propriety. 
No man need fear to trast his honor to her keeping. 
She is highly educated, and will have a dower fit 
for a princess. | The father may think that all this 
entitles her to something more than a noble name 
without a penny to keep it up.” 



















“As if a De Gasconalte would look at 
his bourgeoise daughter if he had a penny 
to keep it np! Really, milady, you are 
talking like a child. And, moreover, as to 
having nothing bat his name, look at the 
old chateau that has been in the family 
since the thirteenth century.” 

“And tumbling to pieces since the sev- 
enteenth,” replied the matter-of-fact En- 
glishwoman. 

** The petite’s dot will put the ruin in re- 

pair,” was the cool rejoinder. 
And those two duels, and various other 
accidents of a somewhat scabreuse nature, 
that have slightly damaged Monsieur De 
Gas 's character—will it put that in 
repair too?” 

“* My dear madame, if you really take an 
interest in la petite, and want to settle her 
respectably—to bring her into our societ 
in fact—you must not look to such 8 
ondary things as money, or treat a young mans few escapades as a serious matter.” 

**T don’t argue the case the least from my own point of view, chére Baronne; I merely suggest 
the desirability of your looking at it from the father’s, I promised that your nephew should meet 
my young friend; and he shall. I can promise no more. He must make the best of his opportuni- 
ty, and do the rest for himself. I warn you, however, that he has a great many rivals in the field. 
Not to spenk of a small regiment of noble names with no money, there is one Englishman, and sev- 
eral Americans of good family and fortune, running in the race against him.” 

“«TIns the Englishman money ?” inquired the Frenchwoman. 

“*Yos; a very good fortune, and a chteau that is in good repair.” 

‘And a noble name?” inquired the Baronne, incredulously. 

“He is distantly connected with my husband, and bears our name.” 

This was said with a quiet hauteur, as if the speaker were conscious of having answered every 
doubt on that score exhaustively. 

‘*Eh, mon Dieu! Ernest must take his chance, then,” said the old lady, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Yon said Tuesday night, I think?” 

“Yes. I promised Héléne to take her to 
see Nilsson in ‘ Ham- 
let.’ Monsieur De Gas- 
conalte will pay me a 
visit in my .box. Of 
course, aceidentally. 
She must suspect noth- 
ing, or his chance is 
lost from the starting.” 

“Oh, here is the 
Empress !" 

As soon as the im- 
perial party had passed 
through the Salle du 
‘Tréne there was a rush 
to the supper-room. 
None who have not 
seen a court mob will 
believe how closely it 
resembles a street mob. 
‘The polish of mere out- 
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side breeding is but so much varnish that covers 
the same kind of flesh and blood, the same self- 
ishness, the same rude forgetfulness of other 
people's comfort; elbowing, pushing, driving, 
to one point of interest; sometimes giving vent 
to its impatience in language not overselect. 
The varnish, if it be only varnish, soon rubs off, 
and shows us the same characteristic human 
nature that scolds at Billingsgate and fights on 
the boulevards and throws stones in electioneer- 
ing duels, This mob to-night, in satin skirts and 
broidered coats, was no better than mobs else- 
where. Perhaps it was more good-humored; a 
French mob generally is. It laughs and jokes 
and makes merry over its difficulties, when other 
mobs quarrel and sulk. So, laughing and push- 
ing, and protesting and pushing in turn, we 
all drove on toward Champagne and sherbets. 
Only a certain number were admitted at a time, 
and they poured out of one door before a fresh 
batch was allowed to pour in by another—the 
outcomers passing by the ingoers, sefarated only 
by a cordon for the maintenance of order. 

“*Ce paté de foie gras est excellent. Jy re- 
tourne,” cried out a stout old lady coming out of 
the supper-room to some one going in. And so 
shedid. Inthe skirmish I came across my friend, 
from whom I had parted soon after our arrival. 

“*What a scramble!” she exclaimed, looking 
yery much disgusted at the whole proceeding. 
‘* {sha‘n’t have a bit of my dress together when 
we get out of it.” 

I did not contradict her, for, as the dress was 
tulle, it was only too likely to be as she prognos- 
ticated. I was curious to catch another glimpse 
of my belle Héléne before we left, but she had 
disappeared, and I could not see whether any 
ruined Frenchman had superseded the bold young 
gentleman, whom I mentally wished well to. We 
had seen as much of the brilliant scene as was 
interesting except to the dancers; so on issuing 
from the supper-room we made our way down to 
the cloak-room. 

‘¢ Shall we take a box for ‘ Hamlet’ on Tues- 
day ?” I said to my friend as she dropped me at 
may door. 

“Certainly. 
in it.” 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avrtuog or “‘Lapy Avupier’s Srozet,” sro, 


Iam very anxious to see Nilsson 








CHAPTER I. 
COMING HOME, 


rT SBE lamps of the Great Northern Terminus 
at King’s Cross had not long been lighted 
when a cab deposited a young lady and her lug- 
gage at the departure platform. It was an Oc- 
tober twilight, cold and gray, and the place had 
a cheerless and dismal aspect to that solitary 
young traveler, to whom English life and an En- 
glish atmosphere were strange just now. 

She had been seven years abroad, in a school 
near Paris; rather an expensive seminary, where 
the number of pupils was limited, the masters 
and mistresses, learned in divers modern accom- 
plishments, numerous, and the dietary of foreign 
slops and messes without stint. 

Dall and gray as the English sky seemed to 
her, and dreary as was the aspect of London in 
October, this girl was glad to return to her native 
land. She had felt herself very lonely in the 
French school, forgotten and deserted by ber 
own kindred—a creature to be pitied; and hers 
was a nature to which pity was a torture. Other 
girls had gone home to England for their holi- 
days; but vacation after vacation went by, and 
every occasion brought Clarissa Lovel the same 
coldly worded letter from her father, telling her 
that it was not convenient for him to receive her 
at home, that he had heard with pleasure of her 
progress, and that experienced people, with whom. 
he had conferred, had agreed with him that any 
interruption to the regular course of her studies 
could not fail to be a disadvantage to her in the 
future. 

‘‘They are all going home except me, papa,” 
she wrote piteously on one occasion, ‘‘and I feel 
as if I were different from them somehow. Do 
let me come home to Arden for this one year. 
I don’t think my school-fellows believe me when 


I talk of home, and the gardens, and the dear | 


old park. I have seen it in their faces, and you 
can not think how hard it is to bear. And I 
want to see you, papa, You must not fancy 
that, because I speak of these things, I am not 
anxious for that. I do want to see you very 
much. By-and-by, when I am grown up, I shall 
seem a stranger to you.” 

‘To this letter, and to many such letters, Mr. 
Lovel’s reply was always the same. It did not 
suit his convenience that his only daughter should 
return to England until her education was com- 
pleted. Perhaps it would have suited him better 
could she have remained away altogether; but 
he did not say as much as that; he only let her 
see very clearly that there was no pleasure to 
him in the prospect of her return. 

And yet she was glad to go back. At the 
worst it was going home. She told herself 
again and again, in those meditations upon her 
future life which were not so happy as a girl's 
reveries should be—she told herself that her fa- 
ther must come to love her in time. She was 
ready to love him so much on her part; to be so 
devoted, faithful, and obedient ; to bear so much 
from him if need were, only to be rewarded with 
his affection in the end. 

So at eighteen years of age Clarissa Lovel’s 
education was finished, and she came home alone 
from a quiet little suburban village just ontside 
Paris, and having arrived to-night at the Great 
Northern 1 Station, King’s Cross, had still a long 
journey lore her, 

Mr. Lovel lived near a small town called Hol- 
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Dorough, in the depths of Yorkshire; a dreary 
little town enough, but boasting several estates 
of considerable importance in its neighborhood, 
having picturesque surroundings tuo, and being 
within an easy walk of the sea-shore. In days 
gone by the Lovels had been people of high stand- 
ing in this northern region, and Clarissa had yet 
to learn how far that standing was diminished. 

She had been seated about five minutes in a 
comfortable corner of a first-class carriage, with 
a thick shawl over her knees, and all her little 
girlish trifles of books and traveling-bags gath- 
ered about her, and she had begun to flatter her- 
self with the pleasing fancy that she was to have 
the compartment to herself for the first stage of 
the journey, perhaps for the whole of the jour- 
ney, when a porter flung open the door with a 
bustling air, and a gentleman came in, with more 
traveling-rugs, canes, and umbrellas, Russia- 
leather bags and dispatch-boxes, than Clarissa 
had ever before beheld a traveler encumbered 
with. He came into the carriage very quietly, 
however, in spite of this impedimenta, arranged 
his belongings in a methodical manner, and with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to Miss Level, 
and then seated himself next the door, upon the 
farther side of the carriage. 

Clarissa looked at him rather anxiously, won- 
dering whether they two were to be solitary com- 
panions throughout the whole of that long night 
journey. She had no prudish horror of such a 
position, only a natural girlish shyness in the 
presence of a stranger. 

The traveler was a man of about six or eight 
and twenty, tall, broad-shouldered, with long 
arms, and powerful-looking hands, ungloved, 
and bronzed a little by sun and wind. There 
was the same healthy bronze upon his face, Cla- 
rissa perceived, when he took off his hat and hung 
it up above him; rather a handsome face, with 
a long straight nose, dark blue eyes with thick 
brown eyebrows, a well-cut mouth and chin, and 
a thick thatch of crisp dark brown hair waving 
round a broad, intelligent-looking forehead. The 
firm, full upper lip was half hidden by a carefully 
trained mustache, and in his dress and bearing 
the stranger had altogether a military air: one 
could fancy him a cavalry eoldier. That bare, 
muscular hand seemed made to grasp the mass- 
ive hilt of a sabre. 

His expression was grave—grave and a little 
proud, Clarissa thought; and, unused as she 
was to lonely wanderings in this outer world, 
she felt somehow that this man was a gentle- 
man, and that she need be troubled by no fear 
that he would make his presence in any way un- 
pleasant to her, let their journey together last as 
long as it would. 

She sank back into her corner with a feeling 
of relief. It would have been more agreeable 
for her to have had the curriage to herself; but 
if she must needs have a companion, there was 
nothing obnoxious in this one. 


For about an hour they sped on in silence. 


This evening train was not exactly an express, 
but it was a tolerably quick train, and the sto) 
pages were not frequent. The dull gray twilight 
melted into a fair, tranquil night. ‘The moon 
rose early, and the quiet English landscape 
seemed very fair to Clarissa Lovel in that serene 
light. She watched the shadowy fields flitting 
past—here and there a still pool or a glimpse 
of running water, beyond the sombre darkness 
of wooded hills, and above that dark back- 
ground a calm, starry sky. Who shall say what 
dim poetic thoughts were in her mind that night 
as she looked at these things? Life was so new 
to her, the future such an“ unknown country— 
@ paradise perhaps, or a drear gloomy waste, 
across which she must travel with bare, bleeding 
feet. ilow should she know? She only knew 
that she was going home to a father who had 
never loved her, who had deferred the day of her 
coming as long as it was possible for him decently 
to do so. 

The traveler in the opposite corner of the 
carriage glanced at Miss Lovel now and then 
as she looked out of the window. He could 
just contrive to see her profile, dimly lighted by 
the flickering oil lamp; a very perfect profile, 
he thought ; a forehead that was neither too high 
nor too low, a small aquiline nose, a short upper 
lip, and the prettiest mouth and chin in the 
world. It was just a shade too pensive now, the 
poor little mouth, he thought, pityingly ; and he 
wondered what it was like when it smiled. And 
then he began to arrange his lines for winning 
the smile he wanted so much to see from those 
thoughtful lips. It was, of course, for the grat- 
ification of the idlest, most vagabond curiosity 
that he was eager to settle this question; but 
then, on such a long, dreary journey, a man may 
be forgiven for a good deal of idle curiosity. 

He wondered who his companion was, and 
how she came to be traveling alone, so young, 80 
pretty, so much in need of an escort. ‘There 
was nothing in her costume to hint at poverty, 
nor does poverty usually travel in first-class car- 
riages. She might have her maid lurking some- 
where in the second-class, he said to himself. 
In any case, she was a lady. He had no shad- 
ow of doubt about that. 

She wus tall, above the ordinary height of 
women. There was a grace in the long, flowing 
lines of her figure more striking than the beauty 
of her face. The long, slim throat, the sloping 
shoulder, not to be disguised even by the clum- 
sy folds of a thick shawl. These the traveler 
noted, in a lazy contemplative mood, as he lolled 
in his corner, meditating an easy opening for a 
conversation with his fair fellow-voyager. 

He let some little time slip by in this way, 
being a man to whom haste was almost unknown. 
‘This idle artistic consideration of Miss Lovel's 
beauty was a quiet kind of enjoyment for him. 
She, for her part, seemed absorbed in watching 
the landscape—a very commonplace English 
landscape in the gentleman's eyes—and was in 
no way disturbed by his placid admiration 
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He had a heap of newspapers and magazines, 
thrown pell-mell into the empty seat next him; 
and arousing himeelf with a faint show of effort 
presently, he began to turn these over with a 
careless hand. 

The noise of his movements startled Clarissa ; 
she looked across at him, and their eyes met. 
This was just what he wanted. He had been 
curious to see her eyes: They were hazel and 
very beautiful, completing the charm of her face. 

“May I offer you some of these things?” he 
said. ‘‘I have a reading-lamp in one of my 
bags, which I will light for you ina moment. [ 
won't pledge myself for your finding the maga- 
zines very amusing, but any thing is better than 
the blankness of'a long, dreary journey.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind; but I don't 
care about reading to-night; I could not give 
you so much trouble.” 

“Pray don’t consider that. It is not a ques- 
tion of a moment's trouble. I'll light the lamp, 
and then you can do as you like about the mag- 
azines.” 

lie stood up, unlocked one of his traveling- 
bags, the interior of which glittered like a min- 
iature arsenal, and took out a lamp, which he 
lighted in a rapid, dextrous manner, though with- 
out the faintest appearance of haste, and fixed 
with a brass apparatus of screws and bolts to 
the arm of Clarissa’s seat. Then he brought 
her a pile of magazines, which she received in 
her lap, not a little embarrassed by this unex- 
pected attention. He had called her suddenly 
from strange, vague dreams of the future, and it 
was not easy to come altogether back to the triv- 
ial, commonplace present. 

She thanked him graciously for his politeness, 
but she had not smiled yet, 

‘‘Never mind,” the traveler said to himself; 
““that will come in good time.” 

He had the easiest way of taking all things 
in life, this gentleman; and having established 
Clarissa with her lamp and books, sank lazily 
back into his corner, and gave himself up to a 
continued contemplation of the fair young face, 
almost as calmly as if it had been some master- 
piece of the painter's art in a picture-gallery. 

The magazines were amusing to Miss Lovel. 
They beguiled her away from those shapeless 
visions of days to come. She began to read, at 
first with very little thought of the page before 
her, but, becoming interested by degrees, read on 
until her companion grew tired of the silence. 

He looked at his watch—the prettiest little toy 
in gold and enamel, with elaborate monogram 
aud coat of arms—a watch that looked like a 
woman's gift. They had been nearly three hours 
on their journey. 

“*T do not.mean to let you read any longer,” 
he said, changing his seat to one opposite Cla- 
rissa. ‘‘That lamp is very well for an hour or 
so, but after that time the effect upon one’s eye- 
sight is the reverse of beneficial. I hope your 
book is not very interesting.” 

“If you will allow me to finish this story,” 
Clarissa pleaded, scarcely lifting her eyes from 
the page. It was not particularly polite, perhaps, 
but it gave the stranger an admirable opportunity 
for remarking the dark thick lashes, tinged with 
the faintest gleam of gold, and the perfect curve 
of the full white eyelids. 

“Upon my soul, she is the loveliest creature 
T ever saw,” he said to himself; and then asked, 
persistently, ‘‘Is the story a long one?” 

‘Only about half a dozen pages more. Oh, 
do please let me finish it!” 

“*You want to know what becomes of some 
one, or whom the heroine marries, of course. 
Well, to that extent I will be a party to the pos- 
sible injury of your sight.” 

He still sat opposite to her, watching her in 
the old lazy way, while she read the last few 
pages of the magazine story. When she came 
to the end—a fact of which he seemed immedi- 
ately aware—he rose and extinguished the little 
reading-lamp with an air of friendly tyranny. 

“* Merciless, you see,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ Oh, 
a jeunesse, what a delicious thing it is! Here 
have 1 been tossing and tumbling those unfortu- 
nate books sbout for a couple of hours at a 
stretch without being able to fix my attention 
upon a single page; and here are you so pro- 
foundly absorbed in some trivial story that I 
dare say you have scarcely been conscious of the 
outer world for the last two hours, Oh, youth 
and freshness, what pleasant things they are while 
we can keep them!” 

‘“We were not allowed to read fiction at Ma- 
dame Marot's,” Miss Lovel answered, simply. 
“* Any thing in the way of an English story is a 
treat when one has had nothing to but 
Racine and Télémaque for about six years of 
one’s life.” 

‘‘The Inimical Brothers, and Iphigenia, and so 
on. Well, I confess there are circumstances un- 
der which even Racine might become a bore; 
and Télémaque has long been a synonym for 
dreariness and deyection of mind. You have not 
seen Rachel? No, I suppose not. She was a 
great creature, and conjured the dry bones into 
living, breathing flesh. And Madame Marot's 
establishment, where you were so hardly treated, 
is a school, I conclude?” 

‘*Yes, it is a school at Belforét, near Paris. 
I have been there a long time, and am going 
home now to keep house for papa.” 

“Indeed! And is your journey a long one? 
Are we to be traveling companions for some time 
to come?” 

“I am going rather a long way—to Holbor- 
ough.” 

“*T am very glad to hear that, for I am going 
farther myself, to the outer edge of Yorkshire, 
where I believe I am to do wonderful execution 
upon the birds, A fellow I know has taken a 
shooting-box yonder, and writes me most flour- 
ishing accounts of the sport. I know Holbor- 
ough a little, by-the-way. Does your father live 
in the town?” 
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“Oh no; papa could never endure to live in a 
small country town. Our house is a couple of 
miles away—Arden Court; perhaps you know 
iv?” 

“Yes, I have been to Arden Court,” the trav- 
eler answered, with rather a puzzled air. ‘‘ And 
your papa lives at Arden. I—I did not know he 

iad any other daughter,” he added, in a lower 
key, to himself rather than to his companion. 
“«Then I suppose I have the pleasure of speaking 
to Miss—” 

“*My name is Lovel. My father is Marma- 
duke Lovél, of Arden Court.” 

The traveler looked at her with a still more 
puzzled air, as if singularly embarrassed by this 
simple announcement. He recovered himself 
quickly, however, with a slight effort. 

“Tam proud and happy to have made your 
acquaintance, Miss Lovel," he said; ‘‘your fa- 
ther’s family is one of the best and oldest in the 
North Riding.” 

After this they talked of many things; of 
Clarissa’s girlish experiences at Belforét ; of the 
traveler's wanderings, which seemed to have ex- 
tended all over the world. 

He had been a good deal in India, in the artil- 
lery, and was likely to return thither before long. 

“*T had rather an alarming touch of sun-stroke 
a year ago,” he said; ‘‘and was altogether such 
@ shattered, broken-up creature when I came 
home on sick leave that my mother tried her 
hardest to induce me to sell out; but though I 
would do almost any thing in the world to please 
her, I could not bring myself to do that. A man 
without a profession is such a lost wretch. It is 
rather hard upon her, poor soul; for my elder 
brother died not very long ago, and she has only 
my vagabond self left. ‘ He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.’” 

**T have no mother,” Clarissa said, mourn- 
fully; ‘‘mine died when I was quite a little 
thing. 1 always envy people who can speak of a 
mother.” 

“* But, on the other hand, I am fatherless, you 
see,” the gentleman said, smiling. But Clarissa’s 
face did not reflect his smile. 

“ Ah, that is a different thing,” she said, softly. 

They went on talking for a long while, talking 
about the widest range of subjects; and their 
flight across the moonlit country, which grew 
darker by-and-by as that tender light waned, 
seemed swifter than Clarissa could have im- 
agined possible had the train been the most des- 
perate thing in the way of an express. She had 
no vulgar commonplace shyness, mere school- 
girl as she was, and she had, above all, a most 
delightful unconsciousness of her own beauty ; 
so she was quickly at home with the stranger, 
listening to him, and talking to him with a per- 
fect ease, which seemed to him a natural attri- 
bute of high breeding. 

‘* A Level,” he said to himself once, in a brief 
interval of silence ; ‘‘and so she comes of that 
unlucky race. It is scarcely strange that she 
should be beautiful and gifted. I wonder what 
my mother would say if she knew that my north- 
ern journey had brought me for half a dozen 
hours téte-a-téte with a Lovel? There would be 
actual terror for her in the notion of such an ac- 
cident. What a noble look this girl has!—an 
air that only comes after generations of blue 
blood untainted by vulgar admixture. The last 
of such a race is a kind of crystallization, dan- 
gerously, fatally brilliant—the concentration of 
all the forces that have gone before.” 

At one of their halting- places Miss Lovel’s 
companion insisted upon bringing her a cup of 
coffee and a sponge-cake, and waited upon her 
with a most brotherly attention. At Norman- 
ton they changed to a branch line, and had to 
wait an hour and a half in that coldest, dreariest 
period of the night that comes before daybreak. 
Here the stranger established Clarissa in a shab- 
by little waiting-room, where he made up the 
fire with his own hands, and poked it into a 
blaze with his walking-stick ; having done which, 
he went out into the bleak night, and paced the 
platform briskly for nearly an hour, smoking a 
couple of those cigars which would have beguiled 
his night journey had he been alone. 

He had some thoughts of a third cigar, but 
put it back into his case, and returned to the 
waiting-room. 

“Tl go and have a little more talk with the 
prettiest woman I ever met in my life,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘It is not very likely that we two 
shall ever see each other again. Let me carry 
away the memory of her face, at any rate. And 
she is a Lovel! Will she be as unfortunate as 
the rest of her race, 1 wonder? God forbid!” 

Clarissa was sitting by the fire in the dingy 
litle waiting-room, with one elbow resting on 
the arm of her chair, her chin leaning on her 
hand, and her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon a 
dull red chasm in the coals. She had taken off 
her gray felt hat, and she looked older without 
it, the traveler thought, in spite of her wealth ef 
waving dark brown hair, gathered into a great 
coil of plaits at the back of the graceful head, 
Perhaps it was that thoughtful expression which 
made her look older than she had seemed to him 
in the railway carriage, the gentleman argued with 
himself; a very grave, anxious expression for a 
girl's face. She had, indeed, altogether the as- 
pect of a woman rather than of a girl who had just 
escaped from boarding-school, and to whom the 
cares of life must needs be unknown. 

She was thinking so deeply that she did not 
hear the opening of the door, or her fellow-trav- 
eler’s light footstep as he crossed the room. He 
was stunding on the opposite side of the fire-place, 
looking down at her, before she was aware of his 
presence. Then she raised her head with a start, 
and he saw her blush for the first time. 

“*You must have been absorbed in some pro- 
found meditation, Miss Lovel,” he said, lightly. 

‘*T was thinking of the future.” 

‘Meaning your own future. Why, at your 
age the fature ought to be a most radiant vision.” 
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“Indeed it is not that. It is all clonds and 
darkness. I do not see that one must needs be 
happy because one is young. There has been 
very little happiness in my life vet a while: only 
the dreary, monotonons routine of boarding- 
school,” 

‘* But all that is over now, and life is just be- 
ginning for you. I wish I were eighteen instead 
of eight-and-twenty.” 

** Would you live your life over again?” 

The traveler laughed. 

‘That's putting a home question,” he said. 
‘<Well, perhaps not exactly the same life, though 
it has not been a bad one. But I should like the 
feeling of perfect youth, the sense of having one’s 
full inheritance of life lying at one’s banker's, as 
it were, and being able to draw upon the amount 
a little recklessly, indifferent as to the waste of 
ayear or two. You see I have come to a period 
of existence in which a man has to calculate his 
resources. If I do not find happiness within the 
next seven years I am never likely to find it at 
all. At five-and-thirty a man has done with a 
heart, in a moral and poetic sense, and begins to 
entertain vague alarms on the subject of fatty de- 
generation.” 

Clarissa smiled faintly, as if the stranger's 
idle talk scarcely beguiled her from her own 
thoughts. 

“You said you had been at Arden,” she began, 
rather abruptly ; ‘‘then you must know papa.” 

‘¢No, I have not the honor to know Mr. Lov- 
el,” with the same embarrassed air which he had 
exhibited before in speaking of Arden Court. 
“*But I am acquainted—or I was acquainted, 
rather, for he and I have not met for some time 
—with one member of your family, a Mr. Aus- 
tin Lovel.” * 

“*My brother,” Clarissa said, quietly, and 
with a dark shadow upon her face. 

“*Your brother; yes, 1 supposed as much.” 

“Poor Austin! It is very sad. Papa and 
he are ill friends. There was some desperate 
quarrel between them a few years ago; I do not 
even know what about, and Austin was turned 
out-of-doors, never to come back any more. 
Papa told me nothing about it, though it was the 
common talk at Holborough. It was only from 
a letter of my aunt's that I learned what had 
happened ; and I am never to speak of Austin 
when I go home, my aunt told me.” 

“Very hard lines,” said the stranger, with a 
sympathetic air. ‘‘ He was wild, I suppose, in 
the usual way. Your brother was in a line reg- 
iment when I knew him; but I think I heard 
afterward that he had sold out, and had dropped 
away from his old set—had emigrated, I believe, 
or something of that kind; exactly the thing I 
should do if I found myself in difficulties; turn 
backwoodsman, and wed some savage woman, 
who should rear my dusky race, and whose kin- 
dred could put me in the way to make my for- 
tune by cattle-dealing; having done which, I 
should, of course, discover that fifty years of 
Enrope are worth more than a cycle of Cathay, 
and should turn my steps homeward with a con- 
venient obliviousness upon the subject of the sav.- 
age woman.” 

He spoke lightly, trying to win Clarissa from 
her sad thoughts, and with the common mascu- 
line idea that a little superficial liveliness of this 
kind can lighten the load of a great sorrow. 

*“‘Come, Miss Lovel, I would give the world 
to see you smile. Do you know that I have been 
watching for a smile ever since I first saw your 
face, and have not surprised one yet? Be sure 
your brother is taking life pleasantly enough in 
gome quarter of the globe. We worthless young 
fellows always contrive to fall upon our feet.” 

“If I could believe that he was happy, if I 
could think that he was leading an honorable 
life any where, I should not feel our separation 
so much,” the girl said, mournfully ; ‘‘ but to be 
quite ignorant of his fate, and not to be allowed 
to mention his name, that is hard to bear. I 
can not tell you how fond I was of him when we 
were children. He was seven years older than 
I, and so clever. He wanted to be a painter, 
but papa would not hear of that. Yet I think 
he might have been happier if he had been al- 
lowed to have his own way. He had a real gen- 
ius for art.” 

“ And you, too, are fond of art, I suppose?” 
hazarded the traveler, more interested in the 
young lady herself than in this reprobate brother 
of hers, 

‘*Yes, I am very fond of it. It is the only 
thing I really care for. Of course, I like music 
to a certain extent; but I love painting with my 
whole heart.” 

“* Happy art, to be loved by so fair a votary! 
And you dabble with brushes and colors, of 
course?” : 

‘A little.” 

“A true young lady's answer. If you werea 
Raffaelle in glacé silk and crinoline you would 
tell me no more than that. I can only hope 
that some happy accident will one day give me 
an opportunity of judging for myself. And now, 
I think you had better put on your hat. Our 
train will be in almost immediately.” 

She obeyed him, and they went out together 
to the windy platform, where the train rumbled 
in presently. They took their places in a car- 
riage, the gentleman bundling in his rugs and 
traveling-bags and dispatch-boxes with very lit- 
tle ceremony ; but this time they were not alone. 
A plethoric gentleman, of the commercial per- 
suasion, was sleeping laboriously in one corner. 

The journey to Holborough lasted a little less 
than an hour. Miss Lovel and her companion 
did not talk much during that time. She was 
tired and thonghtful, and he respected her si- 
lence. As she drew nearer home the happiness 
she had felt in her return seemed to melt away 
somehow, leaving vague anxieties and morbid 
forepodings in its stead. To go home to a fa- 
ther who would only be bored by her coming. 
It was not a lively prospect for a girl of cighteen. 


.alone. 











The dull cold gray dawn was on the house- 
tops of Holborough as the train stopped at the 
little station. The traveler alighted, and assist- 
ed Clarissa’s descent to the platform. 

“Can 1 see about your luggage, Miss Lovel ?” 
he asked; but looking up at that moment the 
girl canght sight of a burly gentleman in a white 
neckcloth, who was staring in every direction 
but the right one, 

“Thank you very much; no, I need not 
trouble yon, My uncle Oliver is here to meet 
me—that stout gentleman over there.” 

“Then I can only say good-by. That tire- 
some engine is snorting with a fiendish impa- 
tience to bear me away. Good-by, Miss Lovel, 
and a thousand thanks for the companionship 
that has made this journey so pleasant to me.” 

He lifted his hat and went back to the car- 
riageas the stout gentleman approached Clarissa. 
He would fain have shaken hands with her, but 
refrained from that unjustifiable familiarity. 
And so, in the bleak early autumnal dawn, they 
parted. 





CHAPTER II. 
MILL COTTAGE. 


““Wuo on earth was that man you were talk- 
ing to, Clary?” asked the Reverend Mathew 
Oliver, when he had seen his niece’s luggage car- 
ried off to a fiv, and was conducting her to that 
vehicle. ‘* Is it any one you know ?” 

“Oh no, uncle; only a gentleman who trav- 
eled in the same carriage with me from London. 
He was very kind.” 

“You seemed unaccountably familiar with 
him,” said Mr. Oliver, with an aggrieved air; 
“*vou ought to be more reserved, my dear, at your 
age. A young lady traveling alone can not be 
tuo careful. Indeed, it was very wrong of your 
father to allow you to make this long journey 
Your aunt has been quite distressed 
about it.” 

Clarissa sighed faintly, but was not deeply 
concerned by the idea of her aunt’s distress. 
Distress of mind on account of some outrage of 
propriety on the part ot her relatives was, in- 
deed, almost the normal condition of that lady. 

“*T traveled very comfortably, I assure you, 
Uncle Oliver,” Clarissa replied. ‘‘ No one was 
in the least rude or unpleasant. And I am so 
glad to come home—I can scarcely tell you how 
glad—though, as I came nearer and nearer, I 
began to have all kinds of fanciful anxieties. I 
hope, that all is well—that papa is quite him- 
self.” 

“Oh yes, my dear; your papa is—himself,” 
answered the parson, ina tone that implied that 
he did not say very much for Mr. Lovel in ad- 
mitting that fact. ‘‘ Your papa is well enough 
in health, or as well as he will ever acknowledge 
himself to be. Of course a man who neither 
hunts nor shoots, and seldom gets out of bed be- 
fore ten o’clock in the day, can’t expect to be 
remarkably robust. But your father will live to 
a good old age, child, rely upon it, in spite of 
every thing.” 

“Am I going straight home, uncle?” 

‘*Well, yes. Your aunt wished you to break- 
fast at the Rectory ; but there are your trunks, 
you see, and altogether I think it’s better for you 
to go home at once. You can come and see us 
as often as you like.” 

“*Thank you, uncle. It was very kind of you 
to meet me at the station. Yes, I think it will 
be best for me to go straight home. I’m a little 
knocked up with the journey. I haven't slept 
tive minutes since I left Madame Marot’s at day- 
break yesterday.” e 

“You're looking rather pale; but you look re- 
markably well in spite of that—remarkably well. 
‘These six years have changed you from a child 
into a woman. I hope they gave you a good 
education yonder—a solid, practical education 
that will stand by you.” 

“*T think so, uncle, We were almost always 
at our studies. It was very hard work.” 

“*So much the better. Life is meant to be 
hard work. You may hare occasion to make 
use of your education some day, Clary.” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, with a sigh; “TI 
know that we are poor.” 

“<I suppose so; but perhaps you hardly know 
how poor.” 

“‘Whenever the time comes I shall be quite 
ready to work for papa,” said Clarissa; yet she 
could not help wondering how the master of Ar- 
den Court could ever bring himself to send out 
his daughter as a governess; and then she had 
a vague childish recollection that not tens of 
pounds, but hundreds, and even thousands, had 
been wanted to stop the gaps in her father's ex- 
chequer. 

They drove through Holborough High Street, 
where there was the faint stir and bustle of early 
morning—windows opening, a house-maid kneel- 
ing on a door-step here and there, an occasional 
tradesman taking down his shutters. They drove 

t the fringe of prim little villas on the out- 
skirts of the town, and away along a country 
road toward Arden; and once more Clarissa saw 
the things that she had dreamed of so often in 
her narrow white bed in the bleak dormitory at 
Belforét. Every hedge-row and clump of trees 
from which the withered leaves were drifting in 
the autumn wind, every white-walled cottage 
with moss-grown thatch and rustic garden, woke 
a faint rapture in her breast. Jt was home! 
She remembered her old friends, the cottagers, 
and wondered whether Goody Mason were still 
alive, and whether Widow Green's fair-haired 
children would remember her. She had taught 
them at the Sunday-school ; but they, too, must 
have grown from childhood to womanhood, like 
herself, and were out at service, most likely, 
leaving Mrs. Green’s cottage lonely. 

She thought of these simple things, poor child, 
having so little else to think about on this her 
coming home. She was not so foolish as to ex- 
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pect any warm welcome from her father. If he 
had brought himself just to tolerate her coming, 
she had sufficient reason to be grateful. It was 
only a drive of two miles from Holborongh to 
Arden. ‘They stopped at a lodge-gate presently 
—a little Gothic lodge, which was bright with 
scarlet geraniums and chrysanthemums, and 
made splendid by railings of blue and gilded 
iron-work. Every thing had a bright, new look 
which surprised Miss Lovel, who was not accus- 
tomed to see such perfect order or such fresh 
paint abont her father’s domain. 

“* How nice every thing looks!” she said. 

“* Yes,” answered her uncle, with a sigh; “the 
place is kept well enough nowadays,” 

A woman came out to open the gates—a brisk 
young person who was a stranger to Clarissa— 
not the feeble old lodge-keeper she remembered 
in her childhood. The change, slight as it was, 
gave her a strange, chill feeling. 

“I wonder how many people that I knew are 
dead ?” she thought. 

‘They drove into the park, and here, too, even 
in this autumn season, Clarissa perceived traces 
of care and order that were strange to her. The 
carriage road was newly graveled, the chaos of 
under-wood among the old trees had disappeared, 
the broad sweeps of grass were smooth and level 
as a lawn; and there were men at work in the 
early morning planting rare specimens of the fir 
tribe in a new inclosure, which filled a space 
that had been bared twenty years before by Mr. 
Lovel’s depredations upon the timber. 

All this bewildered Clarissa ; but she was still 
more puzzled when, instead of approaching the 
Court, the fly turned sharply into a road leading 
across a thickly wooded portion of the park, 
through which there was a public right of way 
leading to the village of Arden. 

“The man is going wrong, uncle!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“No, no, my dear; the man is right enough.” 

“*But indeed, Uncle Oliver, he is driving to 
the village.” 

“And he has been told to drive to the vil- 


‘<Not to the Court ?” 

“*To the Court! Why, of course not. What 
should we have to do at the Court at half past 
seven in the morning?” 

“But I am going straight home to papa, am 
I not?” 

“*Certainly.” 

And then, after staring at his niece’s bewilder- 
ed countenance for a few moments, Mr. Oliver 
exclaimed, 

‘Why, sarely, Clary, your father told you—” 

“*Told me what, uncle?” 

“*That he had sold Arden.” 

“Sold Arden! Oh, uncle, uncle!” 

She burst into tears. Of all things upon this 
earth she had loved the grand old mansion 
where her childhood had been spent. She had 
80 little else to love, poor lonely child, that it 
was scarcely strange she should attach herself to 
lifeless things. How fondly she had remember- 
ed the old place in all those dreary years of ex- 
ile, dreaming of it as we dream of some lost 
friend! And it was gone from her forever! 
Her father had bartered away that most precions 
birthright. 

‘*Oh, how could he do it! how could do it!” 
she cried, piteously. 

““Why, my dear Clary, you can't suppose it 
was a matter of choice with him. ‘Needs must 
when'—I dare say you know the vulgar proverb. 
Necessity has no law. Come, come, my dear, 
don’t cry; your father won't like to see you with 
red eyes.. It was very wrong of him not to tell 
you about the sale of Arden—excessively wrong. 
But that’s just like Marmaduke Lovel; always 
ready to shirk any thing unpleasant, even to the 
writing of a disagreeable letter.” 

“* Poor dear papa! I don’t wonder he found 
it hard to write about such a thing; but it would 
have been better for me to have known. It -is 
such a bitter disappointment to come home and 
find the dear old place gone from us. Has it 
been sold very long?” 

‘About two years. A rich manufacturer 
bought it—something in the cloth way, I believe. 
He has retired from business, however, and is 
said to be overwhelmingly rich. He has spent 
a great deal of money upon the Court already, 
and means to spend more, I hear.” 

“Has he spoiled it—modernized it, or any 
thing of that kind ?” 

“No; I am glad to say that he—or his archi- 
tect perhaps—has had the good taste to preserve 
the medieval character of the place. He has 
restored the stone-work, renewing all the delicate 
external tracery where it was lost or decayed, 
and has treated the interior in the same manner. 
I have dined with Mr. Granger once of twice 
since the work was finished, and I must say the 
place is now one of the finest in Yorkshire—per- 
haps the finest, in its peculiar way. I doubt if 
there is so perfect a specimen of Gothic domestic 
architecture in the county.” 

‘And it is gone from us forever!” said Cla- 
rissa, with a profound sigh. 

“Well, my dear Clary, it is a blow, certainly; 
I don’t deny that. But there is a bright side to 
every thing ; and really your father could not af- 
ford to live in the place. It was going to decay 
in the most disgraceful manner. - He is better 
out of it; upon my word he is.” 

Clarissa could not see this. To lose Arden 
Court seemed to her unmitigated woe. She 
would rather have lived the dreariest, loneliest 
life in one corner of the grand old house than 
have occupied a moder palace. It was as if all 
the pleasant memories of her childhood had been 
swept away from her with the loss of her early 
home. This was indeed beginning the world; 
and a blank, dismal world it appeared to Clarissa 
Lovel on this melancholy October morning. 

They stopped presently before a low wooden 
gate, and looking out of the window of the fly, 
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Miss Lovel saw a cottage which she remember- 
ed as a dreary, uninhabited place, always to let; 
@ cottage with a weedy garden, and a Juxuriant 
growth of monthly roses and honeysuckle cover- 
ing it from basement to roof; not a bad sort of 
place for a person of small means and preten- 
sions, but oh! what a descent from the ancient 
splendor of Arden Court—that Arden which 
had belonged to the Lovels ever since the land 
on which it stood was given to Sir Warren 
Wyndham Lovel, knight, by his gracious mas- 
ter King Edward IV., in acknowledgment of 
that warrior’s services in the great struggle be- - 
tween Lancaster and York! 

There were old-fashioned casement windows 
on the upper story, and queer little dormers in 
the roof. Below, roomy bows had been added at 
a much later date than the building of the cot- 
tage. The principal door-way was sheltered by 
a rustic porch, spacious and picturesque, with a 
bench on each side of theentrance. ‘The garden 
was tolerably large, and in decent order; and 
beyond the garden was a fine old orchard, di- 
vided from lawn and flower-beds only by a low 
hedge, full of bush roses and sweet-brier. It 
was a very pretty place in summer, not unpic- 
turesque even at this bleak season ; but Clarissa 
was thinking of lost Arden, and she looked at 
Mill Cottage with mournful, unadmiring eves. 
There had been a mill attached to the place 
once. ‘The old building was there still, indeed, 
converted into a primitive kind of stable; hence 
its name of Mill Cottage. The stream still ran 
noisily a little way behind the house, and made 
the boundary which divided the orchard from 
the lands of the lord of Arden. Mill Cottage 
was on the very edge of Arden Conrt. Clarissa 
wondered that her father could have pitched his 
tent on the borders of his lost heritage. 

“*T think I would have gone to the other end 
of the world, had I been in his place,” she said 
to herself. 

An elderly woman-serrant came out, in an- - 
swer to the flyman’s summons; and, at her call, 
a rough-looking young man emerged from the 
wooden gate opening into a rustic-looking stable- 
yard, where the lower half of the old mill stood, 
half hidden by ivy and other greenery, and where 
there were dove-cotes and a dog-kennel. Ss 

Mr. Oliver superintended the removal of his 
niece's trunks, and then stepped back into the 


y. 

“There's not the slightest use in my stopping 
to see your father, Clary,” he said; “‘he won't 
show for a couple of hours at least. Good-by,my 
dear; make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
And come and see your aunt as soon as you've 
recovered from your long journey; and keep up 
your spirits, my dear.—Martha, be sure you give 
Miss Lovel a good breakfast.—Drive back to the 
Rectory, coachman.—Good-by, Clarissa ;” and 
feeling that he had shown his niece every kind- 
ness that the occasion required, Mr. Oliver bowled 
merrily homeward. He was a gentleman who 
took life easily—a pastor of the Broad-Church— 
tolerably generous and good to his poor; not 
given to abnormal services or daily morning 
prayer; content to do duty at Holborough par- 
ish church twice on a Sunday, and twice more in 
the week ; hunting a little every season, in a black 
coat, for the benefit of his health, as he told his 
parishioners ; and shooting a good deal ; fond of 
a good horse, a good cellar, a good dinner, and 
well-filled conservatories and glass-houses ; alto- 
gether a gentleman for whom life was a pleasant 
journey through a prosperous country. He had, 
some twenty years before, married Frances Lov- 
el, a very handsome woman—just a little faded 
at the time of her marriage—without fortune. 
‘There were no children at Holborough Rectory, 
and every thing about the house and gardens bore 
that aspect of perfect order only possible to a 
domain in which there are none of those juvenile 
destroyers, 

“Poor girl,” Mr. Oliver muttered to himself, 
as he jogged comfortably homeward, wondering 
whether his people would have the good sense 
to cook ‘those grouse” for breakfast. ‘‘ Poor 
Clary, it was very hard upon her; and just like 
Marmaduke, not to tell her.” 





PUNCTUALITY. 
PUNCTUALITY: is proverbially not a femi- 
nine virtue, yet most necessary to those who 
seek for employment. As regards gaining it, 
the whole fortune of # woman’s life may turn on 
her punctuality or unpunctuality. 

Some persons have a most mistaken notion of 
punctuality, and fancy that it consists in never 
being later than the time appointed. With this 
loose idea they are quite content. But to come 
before the time fixed for an appointment is an 
equal want of punctuality with coming too late, 
and is often quite as inconvenient to the other 
person or persons concerned, 

Be punctual both in keeping engagements and 
in your fulfillment of work. Let the one be scru- 
pulously finished on the day promised, let the 
other be kept toa minute, Let experience teach 
that your word is thoroughly to be relied on. 

Not a word can be said in excuse for those who 
are late in keeping engagements, or who promise 
what they can not perform in the time. They are 
utterly inexcusable. In them zeal and discretion 
are alike wanting; either they have undertaken 
what they can not do, or they are so wanting in 
energy, and so dilatory, that they will not exert 
themselves to do it. In either case, much to 
blame; in the latter, deserving of whatever ill 
may befall them. You will do well rather to 
overestimate than underestimate the time you re- 
quire for work. ‘This is an error you can easily 
remedy. But err once or twice on the other side, 
and you will find it hard ever to establish a char- 
acter for punctuality. And ity is a 
fault which, in self-defense, an empioyer can not 
overlook, 
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Swiss Mustrw 
Breaxrast 
Car. Ax} 
For pattern und de- /)* \)/ 
scription see Sap- f f 
"ge 20 Aa a. ; 
an - 
igs Lace Breaxrast Cap 
TRIMMED with Rucnes. 
For pattern and description 
Lace anp VELver Car. - eed oa. aes 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl. No. VL, Figs, 22 and 28. 


Swiss Most 
Breaxrast Car TRimMeD 
wit Bows. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 48. 


Knitted Fanchon. 





Swiss Most axp Lace Car. 


or pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL, Fig. 50. 


t.to., 1k, n.; thent. t.0,3k.,m,2t. t.o., 

Tuts fanchon, which may be n,n. 2t. t.0.,0.,2k., nm, 2t. to, n,n, 2 
worn as a breakfast cap, is worked t. t. 0, n. k.; then three times alternately 
with rather coarse tatting cotton, t. t.0., n. 88th round.—Like the 18th 





and trimmed at the side with a 
bow of blue gros grain ribbon. 
Work, first, the diamond-shaped 
crown, and then the edging and 
strings together, Begin the crown 
with a foundation of 4 st. (stitches), 
and on this work the Ist round as 
follows: ‘T. t. 0. (throw the thread 
over) and k. (knit plain) the re- Kitten Faxcnon witnt cot- 
maining st. Alltheroundsofthe orep Gros Gram Trooixa, 
foundation nambered with an odd 

nameber are worked in the same manner, and the t. t. o. are always 
worked off as a st. 2d round.—T’, t. 0., 1 k., 0. (narrow—that 
is, k. 2st. together), t.t.0,2k, 4th round.—T. to, tk,n., 
tto,lk,tto,n,tk 6th pound.—Dit.o., 1k., nm, 6. t 0., 
3k, t.to,m,0k. Sth round —WWice alternately t. t.0., 1 k., 
n.; thent, t.0.,2k.,t.60,n.,1k, 10th round.—Twice alter 
nately t. t. 0., I k., 
n.; then t. t. o., 1 
ELEC an, tk, 
t.to.,m., 1k. 2th 
round.—Twice alter- 
nately t. t.0., Lk, 
u.; thon t. t. 0., 3 
k. ; then twice alter- 
mately t. t. 0., n., 
tk. Mth round.— 
Three times alter- 
nately t, t. 0., 1 k., 
n.; then t. t. o., 2 
k., and twice alter- 
hately t. t. 0.,n., 1k. 
16th round.—Three 
times alternately 
t.t.0.,1k,n.; then 
t too, 1k, and 
three times alter- 
nately t. t.o.,n.,1 Kk. 
18th round.—Three 
times _ alternately 
t.to0.,1k.,n.; then 
t to, 3 k., and 
three times alter- 
nately t. t.0.,n.,1k. 


round, but at the middle 27 st. and on the middle 
st. of the preceding round work 1 k., 1p. 40th 
round.—Three times alternately t. t.0., 1 k., n. ; 
thent.t.0, 3k. mn, 2t.to,n,m,2t to, 
Me; 7 Key Bey B't. 22/0. 2tto0,n,3k.; 
then three times alternately t. t.0.,n., 1k. 42d 
round.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
work 31st. 44th round. —Three times alternate- 
ly t.t.0.,1 ki,n.; thent.t.0.,3k.,m, 28 to, 
k yh Wy ng Zt t n,n, 2 

then three times alternately 

4Cth round.—Three times alter- 
- 1k. ne; then t. t.0., 15 k., nm, 












MicNarpise anp Crocnet 
Breakrast Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XVI, Fig. 49. 
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1k.,n.; thent. t.0.,3k.,n., 2t.t.0., n,m, 2t to, n,4k., 
n,t.t.0., 8k, t. t. 0, m,4 n., 2t. t.0., m,n, 2t.t. 0, m, 
three times alternately t. t. 0.,n., 1k. 50th round.—Three 
alternately t. t. 0., 1 k., .; then t. t. 0,15 k., n., t. t. 0, 
+t to, mu, 1k, t to, ., 15 k.; three times alternately 
t.t.0,m., 1k. 42d round,—‘Three times alternately t. t. 0., 
1k.,n.3 then t.t.0.,3k., 
n.,2t. t.0,,n.,0., 28. to, 
NA ke, 3.7866, J key Bi, 
tito, 1k, tto,n., 1k, 
tto,n,4k.,n., 2t. to, 
n,n, 2t. to, n. 3 
three times alternately t. t. 
o, 0, 1k. 54th round.— 
‘Three times alternately t. t. 
o, 1k. n, t. t. 0, 16 k., 
n.,t to, 1k. m., tt. 0, 
8k.,tt0,n.,1k.,tt0., 
n., 15 k.; then three times 
alternately t. t..0., m., 1k. 
56th round,—Three times 
alternately t. t. 0., 1k, n., 
t. t. 0. ng Mey Bote Te ey 
n,n, 2t.t.o,n,4k.,n., 
tt.o; 1k, nt to. 1k, 
TATE Beg 2 hag tot 
1k, tto,n,4k. 
ttio,m,n,2tt0,n, 
8 k.; three times alternate- 
ly t. to, m, 1k. 58th 
xound.—'Three times alter- 


















































































Swiss Mustuix anp Lacn Fancnon, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Fig. 








20th and 22d rounds.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
of the 20th round work 5 k. instead of 3, and at the middle of 
the 22d round work 7 k. of 24th round.—Three 
times alternately t. t. 0., 1 k., then t.t.0., 3k., u.,2:t t.o., 
4k., three times alternately t. t. 0.,n., 1k. Work the follow- / 
ing (25th) round in the usual manner, but in this round, as in 

the following rounds of the work, work 1 k., 1 p. (purl) on the 

2t.t.o. 26th round.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
work 12k, 28th roand.—Three times alternately t, t. 0.,1 k., 
n.; thent. t.0., 3k.,m,2t. to, m,0,2t t 0, m 
then three times alternately t. t. 0., n., 1 30th round.— 
Like the 18th round, but at the middle work 16k. 32d round. 
—Three times alternately t. t. 0., 1 k., n.; then t, t.0., 3k., 
n,2tt.o,m,m,2t. to,n,n,2tto,n., 3k, 5 then 
three times alternately t, t. 0., 
n., 1k, 84th round.—Like the 
18th round, but at the middle 
work 8 k.; on the st. before the 
middle hole of the round 1 k., 
1 p., then 2 k., on the following 
st. Lk., 1 p., then 8k. 36th 
round.—Three times alternately 



































Paretot with Sovtacne Empromery ror Evperty Lavy, Poruix Basque-Watst. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 26-29, For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. XIII, Figs. 48-45, 
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ately t. t.0., 1k., 0; then t.t.o., 15 k,n, tt 0, | counting 6 rounds of one insertion come together with | the book-case. From this retreat nothing could | with you; perhaps it may relieve her sufferings 
nee. ttLod,1k,n,tto,1k, tt. o,1,1K,t | the edge counting 3 rounds of the next insertion, On | entice her. In vain we prostrated ourselves; in | a little. ‘oh oh!” 
5 On tet eet ray Bes 18 Key puree noes. alternately de pont age of the completed crown wo ee ene vain adjured, in honeyed tones, ‘‘ Pussy, pussy, He was so miserable that I made him lie on 
tto,ik,o,tto,8k,n,3tton,n,9t € | Going which catch the ends of thread af ‘over, | poor pussy,” to come forth. In vain Kate, her | the sofs, while Kate and I, bearing our palliative, 
on, 4k, 2, tt0,1k,m,tt0.,1k, 2, & t 0, | and hold in the crown elightly at the middle. A he chief favorite, oblivious of injury, lay flat on the | went in search of his victim. High and low did 
Bk bb Oa ad tt oe hirce fines alter: | Chr and pene over the cefelaite number of etitetes | floor, wooing with every customary blandish- | we look—throngh loft, barn-yard and haymow ; 
Bately tt o,2.,1. 68d round.—Three times alter- with the Batters through ste. round ron a of | ment, and in literal pursuance of the Bible rule, pathetically did we cry, ‘‘ Kitty, kitty!” Noan- 
nately t. 0.,1k,n,tt0.,15k,n,tt0.,1k,n, | white clastic tape ten inches and a half lon ‘turning the other cheek.” Nothing appeared | swering mew replied. After an hour and a half 
Eto ik, dt bo. gk tt orn, tks t tom, | the oth roand on one side of cach insertion run the | except, for one instant, a quick, darting paw; | we came back, shocked, excited, but with a cer- 
nie ‘cath’ round.--Three times alternately t. t.0., | at the front edge of the cap work on the loops of one | when it disappeared, behold! there was a second | tain sense of relief. The ‘‘ scourge” was actually 
1k,n,tto,8k,n,2t to, BB, 9 tt on, 4 aide of a plece of mignardise as follows: let ronnd.— scratch to match the first. What was to be | disposed of. 

k, nyt to, 1k, ny to, 1k, Bb t 0.81%; on | + 1 ec. oneach of the next 6 loope, after each 8c 1 ch, ? ‘ ‘Alas! ‘That evening, as we sat, a happy famn- 
the following 1 st.'work 1 kc,,1p.; thon 8k., t.t.0.,n., | pass over 6 loope, and repeat from %. 9d round.—» We hi thas araiatal'f cart ainnee.| ‘ips eoleela the cus ehich oe any & 
1k,tt0,n,1k tto,n, 4k, n,3t 0.,1., 0, | 8c. on the ch. between the 8d and 4th of the first 6 ec., wwe oped e gral ragrance of di y, enjoying ‘up which cheers without ine- 
9tto,n,3k; three times alternately t to, Bet 6 ch., and repeat from *. 8d round.—Always alter- | might prevail. So it did; but not precisely ac- | briating, and a repose of spirit long unknown, a 
k. 66th round.—Three times alternately tt 0., 1k, | nately 1 de. 1 ch with the latter ore dormant cording to our meaning. The carving was bare- | heavy body, sudden and unexpected as an aero- 
B,tLo, 15 k,n bt o,1 kn to, 1 ky mst . Mgt arenes ae ly commenced when, lo! @ meteor appeared in | lite, descended u; our backs. I say ‘‘onrs;” 
to,3k,n,2¢to,n,8k,tt'o,n,1k, t to, | de oneach ch, 1 ch Now work on the loops on the | ly com , lo! ap d pon . | ; 
n, 1k, to. n., 15 k.; three times alternately t t | other side of the mignardise; work on8 Fo like the | mid-air—a meteor, or rather, [ might say, a | I believe it was mine; but each felt it as her 
o.,n.,1 k. 68th round —Three times alte fy Lt | ist round, working each 6 ec. on the loops opposite comet, for it bore a long tail. It was, in fact, | own. There she was, a dreadful eidolon—tail 
0, 1k, n, tbo, 8 k,n, 8b Lo, m,o,9 1 to, | the 6 loops the acall the gentle P: ric. With one bound she | waving, eyes emitting a fiery gleam; and in an- 
nék,n,tto,1k,n,tt0,1k,n,tt 0,18 | This round forms the scall outer edge of the edg- le gentile 1 aregoric. ? . itting a fery g! 3 
k,tto,n,ik,tto,m,ik,tto,n,4 ky n., | ing. Sew this ig on front edge of the cap | alighted in the middle of the platter. ‘There, | other moment, seizing a scrap of meat and upeet- 
2ito,n,n,2t to. n,8 k.; three times alter | from the middle to on each side; at the middle of | poised defiant, she made her selection, and, bone | ting the water-pitcher, she had vanished anew 
nately e . on Bot . a“ on ate ree nase ey ths Sop teh a Rr of tata ribbons an ‘sew.on the | in mouth, executed another vault and regained | into her accustomed den. We looked at each 
te ae 1k, n,tto,8k,2,3bto,n, 1,2 tt | strings. Work the for the the same | her retreat. We were too stupefied to move—.| other, speechless. Could such things be ? 

o, 0, 8k, tto,n,1k,tt0,n,1k,tto,n, | manner as that of the front of the cap, Dat ony the 4th too wretched to eat. And the only sound which “« Bridget,” I asked that night, ‘“‘did you see 
15k; three times alternately t to., n., 1k. In ‘the,| round work an additional open-work dc. ro broke the awful stillness was a crunching from | Master Edward when he shot the cat?” 

Tist, as in every following round designated with odd he di ‘book “Ind iss M eae 

numbers, t. t. 0. first, then n., and knit the remainder ——EEEE the distant “case. Indade, Miss ‘ary, I did. 

of each of these rounds plain.’ 72d round.—T. t, 0., n., 'NOW-DROPS. That dark day was but a prelude to many oth- ‘* How was it ?” 

BE EO, yl eet bone VEE Os Re <i ns 8. a R ers. Emboldened by impunity, Paregoric waxed “*T was looking out of the pantry windy, misa, 
are tee 0, 2., 10k..n,t to,1k.,n.,t t0., | Sxow-peors, beautiful snow-drops white, daily more insolent. She scratched, she bit, she | and I seen it all. First he shut his eyes—dear 
tk, n,tto,8k,n,2tto,n,n,2t to, nf Your fair heads nod in the dull gray light made night hideous by caterwaulings, in which | young gintleman; it’s the tender heart he has; 
k,n, tto,ik,p,eto,1k,n,tto,n,1 Of the winter dawn, when the sole glad thing a select party of invited friends joined. It was | niver’s the baste or bird he'd harrm with his good- 
Ta eee ee eerie arn a es] ie the toed carnimn tanlng, bie. pipe, fos. Gpriag. at this time that she gained the name of Alaric. | will—and thin he pulled the pistil, and it wint 
tto,n,§k,n,96to,n,$k,0,tto,1k,n, | Hans lurk in your tremulous bells, Sex considered, it was, perhaps, hardly appro- | bang, it did; but the cat, little she minded it. 
tto,1 kn, tt Oy k,nyttojtk,n, bt | when ye cower in the snow on the bare, bleak fells, | priate; but then, as we contended, fiends have | She was aff like a strake of lightning, scared like 
On es ote work the second half of the crown (the | Where your green leaves gleam in a waste of white, | no sex. From her robber den beneath the book- | by the noise. No harm did she git, by my think- 


‘ttern rows in the same manner as 
rounds, so that the holes of each 
may be brought nearer the middle in the ratio in which 
they were removed from the middle in the first half 
of the crown. Having completed the crown, cast off 
the et. of the last round tightly. For the edging on 
the front edge of the fanchon make a foundation of 8 
et., and going backward and forward work on these aa 
follows: 1st round.—T. to.,1k.,0,tto0,1k, 0, 
tto,2k $d round.—SL (slip), andk. the remain- 
Ing at. All the rounds numbered with even numbers 
are worked in the same manner as the 2d round. Work 
the 8d, 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds in the same man- 
ner as the ist round, but in each succeeding round in- 
crease the number of k. after the last t. t. 0. by 1 st. 
18th round.—T. to,1k,n,tto,1k,n,t£0.,% 
k,n,%tto,n,2i I5th roond—T t'o, n,n, 
n., k. the remaining etitchea 


tto,n,1k,tto, 
Work the 17th, 19th, at 28d, and 25th rounds like 
the 15th but dim! the namber of k. in 


each successive pattern row by 1st. This completes 
one int of the edging. the 9d to 2th rounds 
six Eines, so that lace counts seven pointa’ In 
connection with the st. of the last round cast on six 
additional st., and on all these st. work the strings as 
follows: a eth, oy k pene remain fo the 
round. ‘o' 16 ant rounds 
of the scarf like the Ist round.) 2d round.—T. t. 0.,1 
k,n,tto,1k,n,tto,4k,tto,n,1k,tt 
1k. 4th round.—Like the 9d round, but be- 


To 
middle two t £0. 10k. 10 
tto,1k,n,tto,3k, nm, 
n,3k,tto,o,1k,t 
Like the 3d round, but betw: 
wk ith roond.—T. to, 1 i 


» 
r 
eure 
e 
- 
F 
ey 





. 
tto,3k,n,3tto,n,n,3tt0,n,0,9tt 
on, 9k,Lt'o,n,1K,tt0,n,1k. isth round. 
—Tr.to.,n. 5 Ie the st.’ in the same manner 
work the 17th, 19th, Zist, 384, 36th, and 97th rounds. 
16th round.—T.t.'0.,0.,n,tt0,n,1k,tto., 
n,2k,n,tto,1k,n,tto,m, 1k. isth 
round.—T. to,n,n,tto, nik, tto,n,1k, 
n,@tt to.,1k,n, 
tto,n, . bB,t to, 
pn, 1k, tto, tto,n, 
rk ny tke 
tto,n, to,1lk, 
n, t t-0. 7D, ny t 
to, nm, »1k, nm, 
fel Dn, tt 0, 
, 7m, tbo, n, 
1k sob 1k, tt 
0,1, n., t t the Ist 
to'astn rounds ten e border. 
On the first 11 st. of the last round (the remaining st. 


of the round are gathered on a thread, and left un- 


the fanchon. 1st round.—Three times alternately t. t. 
o.,1k,n,tt0,2k. 9d round.—SL, k. the remain- 
ing st. In this way work all the rounds nambered 
an even number. Work the 3d, Sth, 7th, 9th and 

11th rounds in the same manner, but after the last t. t. 
©. of each round increase the number of k. by 1 st. 
18th round.—Three times alternately t. t.0.,1k, n.; 
then tto,3k,n,3tt0, 0,2 16th round.— 
T.to,n,n,it0,n,1k,tto,n,ik, tto, 
n., k the romaining st. plain. Work the 17th, 19th; 
Gist, ¥8d, and 98th rounds like the 15th round, but in 
round diminish the k. at the end of 
st. The 25th round completes one 
the lace. it the 9d to 2th ro: and 
knit the st. of the last round together with the 
foundation st. of the brides. In the same manner join 
the foundation et. of the narrower ed; with the st. 


of the scarf previously gathered on a thread. Now 
join the narrower edging with the front of the 
fanchon, and the wider edging with the edge of 


the fanchon; gather the st. of the crosswise edges, or 
ends of the crown, closely, and sew them to the under 
side of the strings. Sew on the bow as shown by the 
lustration, 


Mignardise and Crochet Breakfast Cap. 
See ilastration on page 917, i 


Tats breakfast cap is made of fine mignardise and 
fine twisted crochet cotton. Through the o; work 
strips lilac satin ribbon three-tenths of an inch wide is 
run. Strings and bow of lilac satin ribbon an inch 
and a qi wide. The strings are trimmed all 
around with crochet edging. The crown of the cap, for 
which Fig. 49, ‘Supplement, Fives half of the pattern, 
consists of separate rows of crochet insertion, which 
must be overhanded together on the under side of the 
cap, as is shown by the illustration. The middle row 
of insertion must run parallel with the middle line of 
the pattern. For each row of insertion work first on 
the loops of one lengthwise edge of the insertion as 
follows: 1st round.—x 1 Itc. Gong treble crochet) on 
the first loop, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 tc. (treble crochet) 
on each of the following 4 loops; after each of theso 
te. 1 ch., 1 Itc. on the following loop, over 6 
loops, and repeat from *. 9d round.—After each uj 
right st. (etitch) of the preceding round 1 de. (deuble 
crochet); after each dc. 1 ch. Tound.—2 sc. (single 
crochet) on each ch. of the preceding round. ri 
round.—Always alternately 3 dc., 3 ch. ; with the latter 
pass over 2 st. of the Preceding round. Sth round.—3 
stc. (short treble crochet) on each 2 de. of the preced- 
ing round; after these ch. 6th round.—9 dc. on each 
2 stc. of the preceding round; after these 3ch. Final- 
ly work the 1st and 9d rounds on the other side of the 
mij ise; in the Ist round always pass over the 6 
loops which are o| ite to each 6 longest upright st. 
of the other side of the work ; in this way the scallops 
shown by the illustration are formed. the inser- 
tions together as indicated by Fig. 49, letting the edge 





As the gold stars glint on a summer night, 


With their calm, pure eyes in a sea of blue. 
Ye shine, ye shine as a spirit true 

Shines out with a holier steadier ray 

When the dark night showeth least signs of day. 


First flowers! oh, how doth their mention thrill 
To the heart that is shrouded in winter still! 
As the feeble wail of the new-born boy 

In the mother-soul lights the lamp of joy. 


Welcome ever the birth of Spring, 

With her holy monitors whispering 
Great Nature’s lesson of simple truth 

To the wayward ear and heart of youth! 


Welcome, beautiful snow-drops white, 
Harbingers of the sunshine bright; 
Glad forerunners of lengthening hours, 
Welcome, first of our Northern flowers! 





A CAT WITH NINE LIVES. 


Gre was once our pride, our glory! She be- 
came the torment of a peaceful household, a 
skeleton in our banqueting-hall, with this addi- 
tional and unpleasant feature, that she woulda’t 
stay in the closet. But let me not anticipate. 

I suppose there never was a family so devoted 
to cate as ours. It is a hereditary trait. Our 
maternal grandfather married a maiden lady of 
uncertain years, whom all her relatives agreed in 
pronouncing ‘‘a dreadful old cat.” She had 
but one passion; it was for her puss, All that 
was richest and rarest—the breast of the chick- 
en, the top layer of the cream—was reserved by 
long-established custom for this cherished favor- 
ite. The rocking-chair was her throne. Woe 
betide my grandfather if he attempted to usurp 
it. With her tail in a puff she flew at him (the 
cat, not my grandmother), and the vials of wrath 
were uncorked and emptied on his luckless 
head (by my grandmother, not the cat). All 
her property was left to our mother, her only 
child, with the exception of fifty dollars a year— 
a life interest—bequeathed to puss. My grand- 
father had not a stiver. And to us, too, she left 
the legacy of her prevailing passion. As a fam- 
ily, we are ‘‘cat mad.” 


““Whoe'er she be, 
The not impossible she’— 


the grimalkin of the moment—white, gray, 
black, tortoise-shell—rules the household. Nev- 
er had monarch more obedient subjects, Love- 
ly and cherished in their lives, in death they are 
not divided. A whole dynasty sleep in the gar- 
den, “each in his narrow cell forever laid,” with 
a neat slab of shingle to mark his resting-place, 
bearing the name of the departed and the appro- 
priate legend, ‘‘ Rest-quiet-cat in pace.” Gen- 
uine tears water these graves; and until we grew 
too big we always did them honor by walking 
thither in procession as a preliminary to inter- 
ment. Need I say more, gentle reader? Do you 
not agree with me that if ever any people deserved 
well of the cat family, it is ourselves? 

Her name was Paregoric in the happy days 
of youth and innocence. Afterward, when the 
blight came, it was changed to “‘Alaric.” Tra- 
ly she was a scourge. The outward animal was 
fair to look upon; but ‘‘ handsome is that hand- 
some does.” ‘That fur, soft and glossy, with 
its mottlings of yellow, black, and white; that 
waving tail; those lovely whiskers, so long, so 
winsome—had ceased to charm many, many 
weeks before she ceased to be! 

What changed her nature I know not. It 
was something sudden—in a night, as it were. 
‘We went to bed, so to speak, hugging our chains. 
We awoke to find ourselves under the sway of a 
Fury—despotic, vindictive, irreconcilable. That 
Fary’s name was Paregoric. 

Kate skimmed the cream, as usual, and offer- 
ed it on bended knee. ‘his tribute our liege 
lady had been wont to receive graciously, with 
waving tail and titterating pur. This morning 
all was changed. With one foot planted in the 
saucer—a bold, free attitude (somehow it re- 
minded me of the first Napoleon seizing the 
crown and placing it upon his own head)—she 
raised the other, and, hissing, clawed straight at 
Kate'scheek. No glove of velvet interposed—the 
long red mark attested that, And while Kate 
was rubbing the wound, clearing her saucer with 
fierce, resounding laps, she disappeared beneath 








case she made forays for revenge or plunder. No 
“* Dicken-bend-the-bow” or ‘“‘ Wat of Harden” 
was ever more terrible. The tactics she employ- 
ed were simple, like those of other freebooters ; 
sudden sallies, sharp skirmishing, rapid retreat, 
and a desolated land behind her. One particular- 
ly dreadful feature was her using the spines of 
the family as a ladder or staircase for her vanlt- 
ing ambition. It was so bad at last that nobody 
would sit that side the table, and we huddled on 
the other in a long cowering row. Order, sym- 
metry, all household comfort, Jost, our lives a 
burden, our tyrant equally inexorable and inac- 
cessible, the time came when even gentle Kate 
revolted; and, first in whispers, then aloud, the 
resolution of our souls found vent in words. 
Pussy mast be disposed of. 

But how? We tried gentle methods. We 
“‘enticed” her, not ‘‘ with handspikes,” but with 
@ persuasive broomstick, to leave the premises 
at once. She defied us. Like love, turned 
from the door, she entered again by way of the 
window. We invited her to drive, and, selecting 
a desirable farm-house at a distance from home, 
dropped her and drove away. The first time, 
taken by surprise, she was actually got out of 
the wagon; but, alas! the road was fatniliar to 
her as to ourselves, and when we got home she 
was there to greet us. At the second and third 
attempt she resolutely refused to be put out, and 
by dint of claws and teeth carried the point. 
Subsequently—grown wary—she disappeared the 
moment the horse came to the door. It was no 
use trying to ‘‘lose” her. Something more ef- 
fectual was needed; it came to this: the cat 
must be killed. 

Easy to say, but who was todoit? Kate, with 
her honorable scars still unhealed? Little Amy, 
shy and fair as a white kitten herself? Were they 
to be executioners? or was I, who could not put 
a cockroach to death pinout & pang, even when 
caught flagrante delicto in the sugar basin? Im- 
possible! All our hopes centred in Edward. 
He was coming home! Hewasaman! Hehad 
a pistol! He would rid us of Alaric the Scourge. 

Edward came. He is our only brother, and 
though I say it as shouldn't, the best boy in the 
world. His jion for cats equals our own. 
When we informed him the very first evening 
that Paregoric—otherwise Alaric—was to be sent 
to her account by his instrumentality, he became 
absolutely rigid with horror. 

“Kill her!” he cried, ‘‘ why, girls, what a cruel 
notion. Such a beauty, too, Poor puss! poor 
puss!” He stroked her glossy fur as she 
“See, now, all she wants is gentle treatment,” he 
went on, triumphantly—*‘ gentle treatment, dar- 
lings. Try it a while, and you'll be convinced. 
You must have been rough with the poor thing.” 

Before long he changed his opinion. When 
his breakrast had thrice vanished from his plate— 
when a permanent cold chill had been establish- 
ed down his back, and his hands and face, by dint 
of repeated scratches, resembled a South Sea Isl- 
ander's in full tattoo—‘‘the deepdamnation of her 
taking off” became easier of contemplation. He 
first endured, then embraced the idea. One 
morning he was seen cleaning his pistol, and 
soon after breakfast, with white lips, he an- 
nounced that the hour had come—the hour and 
the man! 

The girls fled up stairs. I shut my door. I 
was glad, but somehow didn’t exactly want to 
hear the pop. However, by dint of straining my 
hearing not to hear, I heard; and next moment 
an agitated pair of boots clattered «long the en- 
try, and Edward flung tne door open. 

“Oh, Mary !” 

‘* What is it ?” I cried, for he was deadly pale. 

“Dreadfal! dreadful!” he gasped. ‘*'That poor 
animal! 1 have wounded—mangled her, with- 
out killing! She has crept away somewhere to 
die in agony!” And he sank in a chair and gave 
vent to a series of low groans. 

“< Where did it happen ?” 

“Out in the yard. She was chasing chickens, 
and had killed two. That gave me tourage to 
fire; and when I looked she was just vanishing 
into the barn. She will die there by inches, I 
can not bear to think of it.” 

‘* What can we do ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” flinging himself about. 
“You might go out and see if you could find 
her—and—yes, Mary dear, take the ether bottle 





ing, and bad scran to her!” 

So Edward began by shutting his eyes! 
haps that did account for it! 

He was greatly relieved. ‘‘ Poor pussy, poor 
pussy,” I heard him saying, ‘I'll never kill you 
again—never.” For a day or two she shone as 
a rescued martyr; then a change came, and he 
was overheard asking the doctor what was the 
proper poison to give a cat! 

The next day Kate reported him mixing a 
white powder with pussy’s breakfast. We asked 
no questions, bat braced our minds for a tragedy. 

Some hours passed peacefully by. ‘‘ All was 
quiet along the Potomac.” Edward came to sit 
with me. He looked nervous, but as time wore 
on grew calmer, and proposed to read aloud. I 
handed him Tennyson's last, and we were in the 
middle of the “* Holy Grail,” when a growl by no 
means holy was heard at the door, and in the 
middle of the room suddenly appeared—the cat! 

Never more alive in her life—alert, strong, vin- 
dictive, from the tip of her whiskers to the tip of 
her tail. No tiger ever made a fiercer appear- 
ance. Edward stared as if he saw a ghost; then, 
sinking back in his chair, ejaculated, faintly, 
“*Mary, that animal defies death.” 

She had swallowed the whole dose! It seemed 
to affect her merely as a gentle tonic, and I never 
knew her spirits and appetite better than they 
were that morning. . 

‘*Bedad,” said old Peter, our gardening facto- 
tum, when he heard the story, ‘‘here’s a hape of 
trouble about a plaguy baste. If Miss Mary 
says 80, I'll kill her meself.” 

Glad enough was Miss Mary to ‘say so," and 
to lift the burden of assassination from the fam- 
ily shoulders. ‘‘ Jist you ask no questions,” he 
went on; ‘‘ but lind me some bit of abag. I'll 
engage ye've seen the last of her.” 

Something left the gate that afternoon, swing- 
ing from Peter's arm—something long and 
heavy—that waved and struggled wildly as it 
went. We averted our eyes, shuddered, and 
were thankful. : 

One hour later a terrific cry summoned us to 
the kitchen—Kate from the.garden, Amy flying 
down stairs, Edward, book in hand, from the 
study. There stood Peter, pale and shaking, his 
eyes, big and round with terror, fixed upon an 
apparition which occupied the middle of the 
hearth—an apparition with damp, steaming far 
and bedraggled tail, which licked itself and gave 
vent to muttered mews: in short, the apparition 
of Paregoric, returned, an uneasy ghost, from 
her watery grave. 

“* Ah, it's bewitched she is!” Peter was ejacu- 
lating. ‘‘Niver a hand I'll lay on her agin. 
She's not lucky, Miss Mary.” 

Of this we needed no convincing; but, what 
was still less lucky, the servants from this day 
stood in awe of her. No more ‘‘shooing” her 
out with a broom at the hands of Bridget! No 
more offers of sid from Peter! In vain we 
strove to eliminate the supernatural from the af- 
fair, representing that the bag was thin, the 
claws within sharp, their owner a noted swimmer. 
Charmed we never so wisely, the Hibernian ear 
was deaf. Matters became intolerable. Even 
human sympathy failed. People laughed so 
that we grew shy of relating oir woes. Gvod 
Dr. Jones only stood our friend. 

‘*Miss Mary, you are losing flesh,” he said; 
“Cand Amy, your eyes have a frightened look in 
them. This won't do. Let me see—suppose I 
tackle this alarming beast ?” 

“Qh, doctor! Would you really? But what 
can you do? Water won't drown, and poison 
won't kill. What is there left ?” 

‘*Common-sense, my dear, the best of the lot. 
Just give me a basket and bag—a stout one this 
time, if you please—and I'll engage there shall 
be no more ‘last appearances.’” 

With what joyful alacrity did I devote one of 
my best pillow-cases to the service! Tied there- 
in, she left the house in the doctor's gig; and as 
we heard the wheels roll away, a general sigh of 
satisfaction heaved our breasts. Onr spectra 
was laid. 

‘*Let no man call himself happy till he is 
dead.” The very next morning when the doors 
were opened, there on the steps, damp but un- 
daunted, sat a well-known figure—our bad shil- 
ling on our hands again. Bridget gave a scream 
of dismay, and, rushing between her legs, Pare. 
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goric entered and took possession of the prem- 
13€3. 

“Without wishing to be superstitious,” de- 
clared Edward, ‘‘it must be confessed that this 
is inexplicable.” 

A day or two, however, brought the explana- 
tion. It was low tide, it appeared, when the 
doctor, whirling by, flang the basket over the 
bridge, and it lodged on a mud flat. Some clam- 
diggers, 3 ying it, waded out in hopes of treasure- 
trove, aod rought it ashore. Their disgust may 
be imagined when, on the lifting of the lid, the 
stately Paregoric emerged. But little recked 
she, as, taking the homeward way, she prepared 
for us the agreeable surprise I have mentioned. 

We succumbed. Useless to fly the country. 
Well we knew who would inevitably appear as 
part of the baggage at the journey's end. With 
the resignation of despair we accepted our fate, 
as thoroughly ‘‘ subjective” as ever women were. 
And at this point, as her wont is, Fate veered 
suddenly about, and presented us with the other 
pole of her magnet—our torment left us. One 
night Paregoric disappeared. Waring'’s where- 
abouts are not more uncertain. ‘‘’Them as isn’t 
wanted in this world isn’t wanted in the next,” 
the excellent Mrs. Poyser asserts, so she can’t be 
there ; but whether dog, school-boy, or the long- 
ing for further worlds to conquer crossed her 
path we shall never know. She has probably 
ere this startled some other family with ‘‘the 
challenge of her knock ;” and wherever or who- 
ever they are, our sympathy, our prayers, are with 
them ; and may Heaven in good time send sweet 
deliverance! 





LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
(From ovr Own CorresponvEnT.] 


AX observer of Dresden in the day-time would 
be apt to conclude that ‘‘all work and no 
play” is the rule of its inhabitants, For though 
there is nowhere in its streets any approach to 
the crash and confusion of Broadway, still busi- 
ness keeps up a steady jog-trot which extends to 
every nook and corner, and appears to embrace 
all classes of people ; and the arts and trades are 
divided and subdivided into specialties, which 
demand many workmen and much skill. 

But with the going down of the sun and the 
lighting of the lamps these toiling grubs become 
butterflies; in plain words, these sensible Ger- 
mans give themselves up during the early even- 
ing to amusements calculated to recuperate their 
energies, and which, from the small expense re- 
quired to procure them, make but little inroad 
upon the earnings of the hours of labor. 

There is the theatre, where the plays of Shaks- 
-peare and the operas of Wagner are successfully 
performed ; in saying which it is, of course, im- 
plied that all the lesser lights of the drama, wheth- 
er in speech or masic, are excellently illustrated 
by the actors and singers: who form the royal 
company of the Dresden stage. 

There are concert halls almost innumerable, 
blazing with gas-lights, and offering, besides the 
attraction of classical and popular music rendered 
by full orchestras of thoroughly trained perform- 
ers, the accompanying charm of piping-hot sup- 
pers from the adjoining restaurant, and beer— 
cool and sparkling—from the vaults below. Here 
whole families take their evening meal, and moth- 
ers and daughters sit demurely knitting or crochet- 
ing, while fathers and brothers puff industriously 
at their cigars, and an occasional friend brings 
an accession of gayety and tobacco-smoke to the 
cheerful group. 

There are various petty theatres, where farces 
are performed with side-splitting absurdity, and 
certain ‘‘cellars,” frequented by men alone, where 
favorite comic singers produce uproarious mirth ; 
but although the entertainment may be of a low 
order in some of these resorts, the music is sure 
to be good and artistically rendered. On Sun- 
day and Monday evenings many of the public 
halls are open for dancing, and are well patron- 
ized by soldiers, petty tradesmen, and servant- 
girls, the last of whom betray no weariness after 
the week’s drudgery, but spin around like tops, 
with a grace and precision of which their heavy 
figures and slouched gait gave no premonition. 

With the exception of the masquerades of 
carnival time, and an occasional ball of unusual 
gayety, the various public amusements in this 
part of the world begin early and close early. 
Just think of a royal opera, honored by the pres- 
ence of the king, queen, princesses, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, commencing at half 
past six o'clock, and ending at a few minutes 
after nine! Indeed, before eleven the streets of 
Dresden are silent and deserted, excepting by an 
occasional belated passenger, or messenger on 
some errand for the sick. One remarkable feat- 
ure of this city is the safety with which an indi- 
vidual, even a woman, can traverse the streets at 
night. There are no police to be seen, and there 
seems to be no occasion for their services, though, 
doubtless, they are within call if they should be 
needed. There are no drunkards, no brawlers 
disturbing the peace by their outcries; nor are 
the public ways haunted after dark by fallen 
women, as in many other cities, especially Lon- 
don. It would be putting too much faith in ap- 
pearances and in the strength of human nature 
to suppose that vice in its most hideous forms 
does not exist in this large city ; but it is, at any 
rate, well hidden from eyes that do not wish to 
see it, and only occasional intimations of social 
irregularities and the follies which lead to vice 
are afforded by the ‘‘ personal” notices in certain 
colamns of one of the daily papers, which col- 
+: jamns are appropriately called by the editor, Eseds- 

-wiese (ass's pasture)! 
35 rospect of peace rejoices every body, 
’ “from the king, who has grown old and care-worn 
* gmder the anxieties of his government and the 
sorrows of his people, down to the American 
lady, who now sees a probability of recovering 











her eleven trunks, full of finery, which have been 
shut up in Paris since the commencement of the 
siege. For three days after the arrival of the 
joyful telegram Dresden was gay with flags and 
banners and streamers of the German, Prussian, 
and Saxon colors. 

Apropos of the universal interest felt in the 
war, a good story is told of a little boy of seven 
years old, who, on one of these occasions of re- 
joicing, having followed a military procession 
through the streets, came home late to dinner. 
As he was about to attack his cold soup his 
mother reminded him to ask a blessing before 
commencing to eat, whereupon the little fellow, 
full of the sights he had just witnessed, laid down 
his spoon, folded his little hands, and solemnly 
repeated : 

“Lieber Gott! ‘Kannat ruhig sein; 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein!’ Amen,” 

The anticipated departure of the fifteen thou- 
sand French prisoners is a cause of rejoicing to 
their entertainers as well as to themselves. ‘They 
are as well taken care of as circumstances will 
admit; but they have no doubt felt the unusual 
severity of the season, especially as they fuiled to 
procure their winter outfit from the spoils of Ber- 
lin, according to the original plan of the French 
campaign. They are to be met with every 
where in public places, escorted by a few Saxon 
soldiers, who are well armed, but otherwise ap- 
parently friendly. Occasionally there is an es- 
cape of prisoners, who, at this distance from 
their home and friends, probably only go further 
to fare worse. An amusing incident happened 
lately at a village between Dresden and Leipsic, 
where an honest citizen—a nail-smith—came 
under suspicion of having harbored a runaway 
French prisoner, through his having remarked 
that a stranger, naked and destitute and unable 
to speak a word of German, had recently come to 
his house in the night and been fed and clothed 
and properly cared for. This story was repeated 
until it came to the ears of the police, who im- 
mediately made a descent upon the nail-smith’s 
cottage, armed with full tokens of their author- 
ity to search the house and arrest both the pris- 
oner and his protector. ‘I'he good man listened 
to their demand without any signs of fear, as, 
with a smile on his lip and a merry twinkle in 
his eye, he preceded the officers into the next 
room, and showed them his new-born son lying 
quietly in bed beside its happy mother! 

Among the many societies, literary and scien- 
tific, which hold regular or occasional meetings 
in Dresden, the Psychological Association de- 
serves mention, from the recent discussions on 
the immortality of the soul held in one of the 
largest halls of the city, which was filled with an 
intelligent and attentive audience, many of whom 
proposed questions and took part in the debate. 
The principal speaker was a learned doctor of 
medicine from Vienna, a decided materialist, 
who strengthened his positions by many striking 
incidents of his professional experience. He was 
supported by a portion of the thinkers among 
his audience and opposed by others; and if the 
question were not satisfactorily settled, there was 
at least considerable friction of ideas, and the dis- 
play of much intellectual activity. 

As an offset to this feast of reason may be 
mentioned the excitement which has existed for 
some time among the Catholics of Dresden and 
its vicinity over the reputed miraculous cure of 
a village girl through an interview vouchsafed her 
with the Virgin Mary. A church has been erect- 
ed upon the site of this miracle, and the precise 
spot where the Virgin stood is marked by a slab 
of marble, upon which a great variety of articles, 
principally linen for the sick, is laid, and, after 
consecration by prayer, sold at an increased price, 
on account of its curative properties, to the eager 
worshipers. A brother of the girl has opened a 
restaurant in the immediate vicinity of his sie- 
ter's devotional cell ; so that, altogether, the fam- 
ily may be said to be prospering both temporally 
and spiritually. 

The Princess Maria, wife of Prince George, 
and mother of the heir-presumptive to the 
crown of Saxony (for the wn Prince has no 
legitimate children), recently made a pilgrimage 
to this shrine, and remained for several hours in 
prayer at the foot of the altar in the little church, 
leaving on her departure substantial tokens of 
her faith in the miracle, as also a promise to 
build a dome upon the church, and taking with 
her a quantity of the consecrated clothing for 
the use of the royal children. 

Althongh America may be in despair at the 
failure of French fashions, Germany, with laud- 
able patriotism, has resolved to be independent 
of Paris henceforth in this matter, and milliners, 
tailors, hatters, and shoe-makers are already at 
work with an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause. It has even been proposed through the 
public press to establish a distinctive German 
dress for both sexes ; and, beginning at the begin- 
ning of the head of creation, the man's hat has 
already been decreed and fashioned. 

Already Dresden boasts of a new magazine 
of fashion, called Germania, which is adorned 
with colored illustrations, and filled with wise 
suggestions concerning the mysteries of the 
toilette. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
this quiet city may hereafter compete success- 
fully with Berlin and Munich in laying down 
millinery laws for the new German empire, as 
its inhabitants have long been noted (among 
their German brethren and sisters) for their love 
of rich attire, and their high estimation of its 
importance as a weapon of social success. 

Nicolai, in his ‘* Letters about Saxony,” pub- 
lished in 1786, speaks of this love of finery of 
the people of Dresden, which was often in strange 
contrast to the poverty of their homes and the 
meagreness of their tables. Man sieht den Leu- 
ten auf den Kragen, nicht in den Magen, was a 
Dresden proverb of that time, which might be 
translated, ‘One sees folks’ stomachers, but not 
their stomachs.” 


HARPER'S 








BAZAR. 
Probably this traditional fondness for fine 
dress is a relic of the splendors of the court of. 
aAAugnetus the Strong and his successors. Certain 
it is that the present royal family are exceeding- 
ly plain in their appearance: the king appears 
in public in a simple uniform, and the queen 
wears a good grandmotherly cap, that suits well 
with the benevolent expression of her features. 
E 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= beautiful color known as Magenta can be 
manufactured from a species of moas called 
“orchilla,” and this is now frequently used as a 
substitute for the much more expensive “ cochi- 
neal.” The orchilla grows in great abundance 
in some parts of Ecuador, chiefly on bushes and 
rocks near the sea, and it has become an impor- 
tant article of commerce. A few months ago an 
agent of a wealthy tirm in Ecuador came to this 
country in search of some locality where this 
lichen could be found. He discovered that it 
grows in immense quantities in Lower California. 

‘e at once made a contract with the Lower Cali- 
fornia Company for the right to gather and ex- 
port it. He then came to New York to obtain 
a colony of persons to go to Lower California 
for the purpose of gathering it. Recently be- 
tween three and four bundred men, women, and 
children, of various nationalities, sailed from 
this port in the steamer Oceun Queen, bound for 
Magdalena Bay. In addition to the wages given 
for service, one hundred and sixty acres of land 
are promised to every colonist who remains six 
months. Orchilla is said to be worth $300 a ton, 
and that in some regions it is so abundant that 
four or tive persons may gather a ton in one 

lay. 





A volcanic eruption is predicted from Mount 
Rajnier, in Washington Territory. Generally 
during the hottest summer weather the snow on 
the summit is but partially melted. Now the 
heat is so great as to melt the snow, there is a 
constant emission of steam, and even smoke is 
reported to have been seen by persons living in 
the vicinity. 





We will not believe the reporter who says that 
the latest innovation is the introduction of cig- 
arettes for ladies at the fashionable dinners of 
New York. They are said to come in with the 
coffee, on silver salvers, and to be used with non- 
chalant ease by fair, jeweled fingers—strictly as 
a remedy for neuralgia! Doubtless smokin; 
one of “‘ woman’s rights” just as much as it is 
one of man’s; but the woman who practicall: 
claims it will not, we fancy, be troubled with 
claimants for her hand, 

The victorious Prussians cover all reflections 
which are thrown upon their generosity in deal- 
ing with their vanquished foe by remembrances 
of the fatal battle of Jena, which was fought on 
October 14, 1806. About twenty thousand Prus- 
sians were killed in that battle, and more than 
thirty thousand taken prisoners. The king fled 
from the field ; the Duke of Brunswick received 
his death wound upon it; all the princi al for- 
tresses surrendered to the victorious French, 
who, on the 25th of October, 1806, entered Berlin, 
Napoleon I. making his triumphal entry on the 
following day. 


The la Proportion of calorific rays in artl- 
ficial light is what causes fatigue to the eyes. 
Meunier states that about half of the sun’s rays 
are luminous and half calorific; but the amount 
of calorific rays in gas is ninety per cent., and in 

troleum and pa: e oils ninety-four per cent. 

his difficulty is largely obviated by glass or 
mica plates. 








Some interesting details concerning the pay- 
ment of the war indemnity exacted of the city 
of Paris are given by the Paris correspondent of 
the London Daily News, This indemnity amount- 
ed to 200,000, frances, and when conveyed to 
Versailles, inclosed in two iron chests, was com- 
posed one half of drafts upon Berlin, and the 
other half of notes of the Bank of France. The 
Prussian receivers wanted to check the amount, 
notwithstanding that the seals were intact, a 
fact to which their attention was directed, as a 
guarautee of the integrity of the contents. In 
return a sum of 50,000, francs in notes was 
handed over to the French commissioners, to be 
exchanged—atill according to the convention— 

inst 30,000,000 in gold and 20,000,000 in silver. 

¢ French commissioner insisted upon the ver- 
ification of the 50,000,000 returned into his 
hands. When the Bank of France remitted the 
first installment of 7,000,000 francs in silver the 
Prussian agents proceeded to count it; but, per- 
ceiving the operation would occupy too much 
time (at the rate of 1000 a minute a man would 
need 116 consecutive hours to perform this arith- 
metical feat), they contented themeelves with 
Teighing. the coin. The remainder of the 
50,000,000 was paid in a few days, the whole 
sum having been drawn by the Bank of France 
from its branch at Brest. 





The Senate Chamber in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is 112 feet long and 82 feet wide. Its 
ht is 86 feet, and the gallery is capable of 
seating 1000 persons. The Proper ventilation of 
this apartment, where thinking men sit through 
long sessions, and important national business 
is transacted, has been deemed a matter worthy 
of the most serious consideration. Trevious to 
November 1, 1870, it was ventilated in the ordi- 
nary method, the heated air from the furnaces 
entering through registers in the walls and 
risers in the floor, and the vitiated air cecaping 
by ‘natural processes through ventilators. 
lovember a new method of combined ventila- 
tion and heating was introduced by Mr. H. F. 
Hayden, chief engineer of the Senate, which 
has proved so ‘successful that a short time 
Congress made an appropriation of $20,000 for 
the purpose of introducing like improvements 
into the Hall of Representatives. A detailed 
explanation of the heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus of the Senate would be too lengthy for 
this column; but by means of two immense fans 
the entire air in the Senate Chamber may be 
changed in thirty minutes—fresh air being 
forced up through repislers and risers, and the 
vitiated air carried off through pipes in the ceil- 
ing, which connect with the external air. More- 
over, the fresh air is hydrated by passing it 
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through a mist of water, which not only pro- 
duces an agreeable result when it is heated, but 
also sinks mechanical impurities. As the Hall 
of Representatives is 139 feet long and 93 wide. 
and the gallery capable of holding 1200 or 1. 
persons, its ventilation is an important matter. 

he new arrangements and necessary changes 
are to be made meng the coming summer, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Edwin Clark, architect of 
the Capito] extension. 





The attempt to dispose of the copper-pla! 
for the pictures of ‘Audubon’s $s Birds of a 
ica” at any fancy price was unsuccessful, and 
they were finally sold simply as old copper. 
They will, however, be framed and kept as curi- 
osities. The original cost was $100,000, but new 
methods for producing the same style of work 
maueh cheaper render the use of these too 
costly, 





There is sound philosophy, or rather physi- 
ology, in the ractiee of prefacing a meal with 
soup, especially to thoge who hurry from work 
todinner. When the body is weary the stomach 
participates in the general fatigue, and can not 

ear the shock of hastily masticated beef, for ex- 


ample. A light soup strengthens the system to 
reselve and be nourished by more substantial 
foo 





The Chinese apparently think more of the 
quantity than the quality of the remedies they 
take in sickness. A Chinese physician ordinarily 
prescribes thirty or forty pills for a dose, and no 
smaller draught than a pint. Some years ago, 
when a treaty was being arranged between En- 
gland and China, one of the Ehinese commis- 
sioners was taken sick, and applied to the hysi- 
cian of the British embassy for some medicine. 
A box of pills was sent him, with the direction 
to take two for a dose. ‘he commissioner, 
however, Shonent this must be a mistake, and 
took the entire boxful at once—a feat which, un- 
fortunately, be did not long survive. 





A German medical journal contains a new the- 
ory concern eee ptnat it is the result sim- 

ly of the deorygenation of the organism. Accord- 
fog to this doctrine, the blood and the tissues 
possess the property of storing: up the oxygen 
inhaled, and then supplying it in proportion to 
the requirements of the economy. en this 
store of oxygen is exhausted, or even becomes 
too small, it no longer suffices to sustain the vi- 
tal activity of the brain, nervous system, mus- 
cles, etc., and the body falls into that particular 
state which we call sleep. During the continu- 
ance of this sleep fresh quantities of oxygen are 
being stored up in the blood to act as a supply 
to the vital powers. Rest produces, though in~ 
a less degree, the same effect as sleep in reducing 
the expenditure of oxygen. 





A gay Tennessee belle had gained the reputa- 
tion of being most emphatically a “girl of the 
period.” She kept her lover in a state of de- 
spair, having refused him many times. She was 
esteemed faithless and frivolous; but the time 
*soon came for her to redeem her character. One 
day there was a terrible railroad accident, and 
the rejected lover had both legs crushed off. The 
apparently heartless girl devoted herself to his 
consolation, and married him on crutches the 
first day the doctors allowed him to go out. 





An American passenger in the first train that 
carried exiles back to Paris wrote his impres- 
sions as follows: 


“You should see the condition of the suburbs of 
Paris, even so much as we could see from the North- 
ern Railroad. St. Denis is half destroyed. The beau- 
tiful villas along the road are utterly wrecked, and look 
like a London house twenty years in Chancery, with 
every window broken. Many are burned. las for 
the poor exiles who come back to find their homes, 
bare walls at best, in many cases but ashes! Near the 
enceinte the train stop |, and the Prussian 
amined the papers of every passenger. He was a hand- 
some young nobleman, born tocommand. Power was 
in every tone of his voice, and every motion of his 
body. “It was a concentration of imperiousness and 
hauteur. He took my passport, read aloud a line of 
the German indorsement in a tone of lofty veneration, 
the name of Count Bernstorff, then g'anced at the in- 
dorsement of Mr. Washburne, who has won such gold- 
en opinions in Paris, and banded it back to me with a 
proud civility. It was clear enough that I could go 
where I liked. In a few moments we were at the Gare 
du Nord. Not a glimmer of pai not acab. The 
place was desolate. I hastened into the streeta. They 
‘were as dark as those of a country village. The lamps 
burned dimly ; the few shops open were badly lighted. 
I found an omnibua, and made my way to my accus- 
tomed hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. “Paris is so brilliant 


lighted with and now it was all like a funeral. No 
carrii little ic, only lampe and candles. It is 
going to the Dark Ages.” 5 





An appropriation of $500,000 has been made 
by Congress for a new building for the State 
Department at Washington; and it is probable 
that it will be constructed by the e eer CO! 
of the army, as other public buildings in the 
capital have been. 








It appears that Bismarck is likely to join the 
great company of authors in due time. He is 
said to have kept a complete diay of all public 
events, and his personal relation thereto, for the 
last thirty years; and he intends to prepare, as 
soon as the Continental troubles are over, a his- 
tory of his own times. He is a clear, terse, and 
forcible writer, and his style is well adapted to 
such a work. 





Ceylon is evidently not designed as a resi- 
dence for those who are dependent for their en- 
joyment upon musical instruments. The damp- 
ness of the climate is so excessive that although 
a piano may be taken to pieces and dried in the 
sun as a preparation for a musical entertain- 
ment, the Keys may that very evening remain 
down, so as to give no sound. Stringed instru- 
ments almost fall to pieces, as common glue 
loses all its adhesion in that country. 





The want of ability to sleep well is an indica- 
tion of impaired health whic! demands prompt 
attention. As a remedy for this, Dr. Hall rec- 
ommends that present associations be broken 
up, whatever may be the sacrifice; that some 
more active employment be undertaken; or a 
long journey be taken, on horseback, if possible, 
and with a good companion. A great specific 
is to be vigorously employed in the open air a 
large portion of the time, 
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| THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


ee accompanying illustration is from a pho- 
tograph of the infant hippopotamus whose 
advent at the London Zoological Gardens recent- 
ly caused such a fintter of excitement there as 
being the first of his race born in England ; but, 
unfortunately, he did not live long to enjoy that 
distinction. The tropical little strangers who 
are born in the north never do. ‘he climate is 
too severe for their tender constitutions, and they 
find hot-water pipes and blankets but sorry sub- 
stitutes for burning suns. When the pythoness 
some years ago was trying to hatch her eggs, she, 
if we remember rightly, swallowed her blanket, 
no doubt to show her contempt for such a poor 
make-shift. The change from their own country 
must be trying enough to the mature animals ; 
but the little ones can not stand our climate at 
all, and this last sensation in animal life has 
been “‘ nipt away” a few days old. ‘The first hip- 
popotamus ever seen alive in Europe since the 
reign of Gordian III. in Rome, in the third cent- 
ury, was captured on the banks of the Nile, and 
brought to London in 1850. It was then sup- 
posed to be abont ten months old, but was al- 
ready seven feet long and six and a half feet 
girth in the middle of the body. 

We do not think we can do better than qnote 
Mr. Frank Buckland’s description of the baby 
monster, which we take from Land and Water. 
‘These are his words: 

“ Looking through the window of the observa- 
tory, I saw the mother lying full length—she is 





Punch in an exquisitely absurd poem, which we 

lay before our readers. Can any thing more 

comic be imagined than baby talk addressed to 

a hippopotamus ? 

THE BIRTH OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Sung with great by La Mere Hij it 
ne Zootspical Gardens, Koger ‘Park! Tite Hip- 
Repotamels born February 21. Vide Notice in London 

mes of the 28d. 


Now, Massa, tie de knocker up, put straw down round 
le 
Don't tee be de slightest noise, partic'lar arter 


lark; 

And wire to de Palace, and tell our gracious Queen 
-Tis de prettiest little ‘potamus as ebber yet war seen. 
(Nuree's Cradle Chorus.) 

A ty ittle tiddy ittle funny litte lotamus, 
Buen 2 alittle ducky ob a dari! hippopotamus; 
Dis mamma an’ baby, wot a lubly little lot am us, 
Hip pip pip pooray! fot de litde Hippopotamus. 


Now, why ain’t Massa Buckland here? it make me 
To tok lat Zoologic man should dus neglect dis 


child; 
What's elefiints, or tigers, or vi or seals, 
To dis ere lubly infant’ when ie taking ob its meals? 


Dar! if 't ’ad been de wulgar scal as had been a 
mamm 
Dere ‘d ba’ been such « fuss about it made as neb- 


ber war; 
But ‘cos it am de ‘potamns, not fiahy-tailed and finny, 
Dat Mr. Buckland don’t rash up to see dis pickaninny. 


I don’t like de attensbuns ob de genelmum my guards: 

Why don’t dey come and tell me when de Monkeys 
leave dere cards? 

T'm sure dat de Ourang-outang, who reads de paper 


Hab sent to know how me and dis poor pickaninny do. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. — 





EDUCATED WOMEN SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT. 


EF we ask the question, ‘‘ Where is, for an edu- 

cated woman, employment to be found ?” with 
asad feeling of that we really do not know, we are 
not less despondent when we ask, ‘‘ What is she 
able to do?” A woman called (by courtesy 
rather than truth) educated, is, of course, pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of learning ; more or 
less, as the case may be. But this has generally 
been acquired in such a loose, cursory manner that 
it can be turned to very little account. 

A girl's school-education is generally super- 
ficial in the extreme. She may nominally learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
music, French, and perhaps either German or 
Italian ; but the real knowledge of any of these 
which she gains is very limited. A smattering 
of all—scarcely a sound rudimentary acquaintance 
with one. It must be so, for her teachers are 
as superficial as herself; and, indeed, it not rarely 
happens that a clever girl could thoroughly puz- 
zle her teacher if they were to change places for 
ten minutes. It would startle many of the ad- 
vocates of women's rights if they knew how little 
(so-called) educated women really knew. It is 
sad enough to see a girl willing and anxious to 
work, aud not to know where to find employment 
for her. Sadder still to give her some trifling 
employment, and to find her incompetent ; to 
have to speak words which, however gently said, 
are ungracious, to see her cheeks tingling with 
shame or anger, and to watch her choking down 
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about twelve feet long—with her huge head and 
enormous mouth. flat on the ground; the baby 
was in a corner, lying upon its side, with its nose 
close to its mother’s nose. Whether by design 
or accident 1 know not, but the mother has chos- 
en an excellent place for her child, for the corner 
in which the little thing is lying is formed by the 
junction of the hot-water pipes, so that this is 
about the warmest place in the den, The morn- 
ing sun also falls upon the spot. The baby is 
about four feet long, and would be about fifteen 
inches high when standing up. It is about the 
size and weight of, and not unlike in general ap- 
pearance to, 1 three-scure bacon pig; its general 
color is reddish mahogany ; the head is very like 
the head of a calf; the forehead and fore part of 
the head appear as if varnished with a black 
varnish. Imagine a calf’s head of India rubber, 
and you will have a good idea of the face of this 
sucking Behemoth. Every now and then it lifts 
up its head and looks stupidly about; it often 
wags violently its little rudder-like tail, without 
rising from the straw; it also shukes its ears 
with the curious jerking motion peculiar to the 
hippopotamus. I fancy this motion is to throw 
out any water that may have got into the ears.” 

The mother is described ns being very watch- 
ful, opening her great eyes every minute, look- 
ing intently ‘‘ with her left eve at the window 
fiom which she is being watched, while her right 
is steadfastly fixed upon her baby,” and cocking 
her ears at the least sound. But we are sorry 
to say that all her care was powerless to save her 
little one. After a few days of languid existence 
it died from exhaustion on the 24th of February. 

Its birth and death were commemorated by 
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THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


I'm tinking ob de futare, ob my little baby—La! 

It am de ob de ‘potamus papa; 

And ley thought me “surly” and “a sav- 
1” ‘twas unkind, 

Unf ting | berry much so! me forgib ‘em, nebber 


Dey prin tn de ‘Times dat I might “ bite” my plek- 
When ie oakin's a hair upon him hurt for twenty 
mM a him wid kisses, but I tell yon what, my 
TM devour any nigger dat try to come in here. 

Dat {t am born in London and not Paris I am 

gratefal, 

Ob little encking potamus dey'd soon ha’ made a 
Much jendret den a little squeaking piggy, goodness 
And, oh! de little ‘potamus’s little petty toes! 

Den pale for all inquiries, me charmed to send and 


To ch'ry body friendly dat we are doing berry well; 
And now let Peace and Plenty be in’ French and 
German lands; 
Come sce dis little ‘potamus, and shake each oder's 
hands. 
(AU singing de Cradle Chorus.) 
A pooty ittle tiddy ittle funny little lotamu 
Such a little ducky. oba darlin tt popotamies 
Dis mamma an’ baby, wot a Int ttle lot om us! 


Hip bip hip hooray! for de little Hippopotamus. 
PS. 
(February %.) 
De nigger which hab wrote out de above an’zin’ 
yric 
Hab Snddenly) been took and throw’d in wiolent 
C5 
De pickaninay ‘potamas hab aince abequotulated— 
Dis note (not like Sir Bobineou’s) must darefore be 
post-dated. 





feelings of disappointment ; to feel that there is 
nothing before her but dependence upon the la- 
bor of a husband, whose home she probably does 
not know how to keep in comfort, or else a life 
of perpetual struggle and misery, or, worst of all, 
one of sin and disgrace. 

‘What, then, can be done for you, educated young 
women? A large proportion of you are uncon- 
scious of your incompetence; some will perhaps 
be angry at the mere suggestion of its existence. 
But listen to the saggestion, and look it steadily 
in the face, unpleasing as it is. While clever men 
are making you and your claims the subject of 
deep thonght, do you think too. ‘Think whether 
there are not personal difficulties within your- 
selves as well as those which are social. Think 
whether you can not yourselves do something to- 
ward solving one of the great problems of the 
day. 
Help can not be given toincompetence. There 
never yet was, and never will be, a demand for 
bad work. Work must rise to the level of the 
employer's requirement, else the worker will not 
get employment. Or if, from peculiar cireum- 
stances, she should get it occasionally, it will be 
uncertain, and at low pay. Legislation will never 
induce us to employ bad workers. 

Women must set to work to improve them- 
selves, ‘Chey can not hear too often the old trath 
that our best education is that which we give 
ourselves. In the race for work girls will find 
that in every thing except needle-work they 
must compete with men. Men will run along- 
side with them, struggling for the same prizes ; 
and men generally have an advantage in the start. 
The girl, then, who wishes for a chance of sne- 
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cess must educate herself carefully. She must 
be ready for the first opening. She must be pre- 
pared to do well the first work which may be 
offered to her. She must have nothing for time 
and experience to teach her that she can possibly 
teach herself. And she must not expect her un- 
tried efforts to secure for her those positions which 
are the reward of years of trained labor. 





ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 
CAPITAL. 


FREES are some houses in Washington af- 
fording room for entertainment in the grand 


style Of course the diplomats obtain the best 
of these at once; but there are many others quite 
equal in elegance, if not always in capacity. Not 
to speak of Mr. Corcoran’s, with its picture-gal- 
lery and its immense gardens, nor of the mansion 
at the Smithsonian, castellated and medieval, nor 
of any of the private houses, indeed, there are 
such dwellings as that in which Mrs. Fish dis- 
penses her famous hospitality, always elegant, al- 
ways on reception days thronged with her own 
country people, and, since its mistress can speak’ 
to them in their own court language, seldom neg- 
lected by any one of the whole seventy of the 
diplomats. There is Mr. Blaine’s splendid house, 
spacious as a palace, the windows full of flowers; 
there is Fernando Wood's, by which it is the 
fashion to drive, and admire the delicacy and 
beauty of the lace curtains; there is Mr. Sum- 
ner’s, overflowing with specimens of all the arts; 





there is Mrs. Pomeroy’s, sumptuously farnished, 
the very gas-jets being like pieces of jewelry, and 
the walls lined with costly paintings, and so con- 
veniently situated that in any stress of guests the 
dining-rooms of the Arlington House can be 
thrown together with its own. Mrs. Butler's par- 
lors are some of the handeomest in Washington. 
‘They are in the former dwelling of Howell Cobb, 
now much altered and enlarged, and very richly 
and chastely furnished. ‘They contain many ar- 
ticles of great beauty, among others some large 
Sevres vases covered with exquisite designs, and 
a portrait of Rachel in Phédre, taken from the 
life, where the wonderful beauty and _ serpentine 
grace portrayed fire the blood of all those fortu- 
nate beings who can recall that demoniac creat- 
ure. In the dining-rooms beyond hang fruit 
pieces hy Lawson, fish by Walter Brackett, and 
game by Loring; and the double drawing-rooms 
above make the house capable of magnificent re- 
ceiving. Nothing could exceed its appearance 
on the night of a great party, when fairly lined 
with flowers—chandeliers, door-ways, pictures, 
mantel - pieces streaming with them, and the 
whole repeated, with the blaze of wax-lights and 
the splendor of guests, in the great mirrors. 

Mrs. Chandler’s residence is quite noted for its 
pictures, there being some. twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth there, together with a real Rubens, 
an undoubted head, which Mr. Cass, then our 
representative at Rome, lenrned was to be dis- 
posed of for some weighty reasons, and conceal- 
ing the fact till he was authorized by Mr. Chan- 
dler to procure it at any price, he distanced the 
greedy galleries and collectors abroad before they 
scented the prize, 
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Trimmings for Under-Skirts, 
Children’s Dresses, etc., 
Figs. 1-6. 

Trese trimmings may be used for 
children’s dresses, under-skirts, aprons, 
etc., and are made of merino, barége, 
silk, gros grain, satin, etc. ‘Those of 
silk or satin ribbon, or alpaca braid, 
are suitable for fancy work, such as 

ockets, sewing weights, negligé bas- 
[etsy key baskets, etc. When the trim- 
mings are made of thin silk or woolen 
matetial, the strips of material should 
be lined with foundation. 

Fig. 1.—To make this trimming a 
straight strip of the material two inches 
and two-fifths wide is requived. ‘Turn 
down each lengthwise edge on the wrong side 
two-fifths of an inch, transfer the lines and signs 
on the illustration to the material, and lay the 
latter in an outer fold along each dotted line, 
and in an inner fold along the straight lines be- 
tween each two dotted lines, fasten X on @, 50 
that the material along the vertical straight line 
may also form an inner fold. Fasten the layers 
of pleats thus formed with a few stitches, which 
must not show on the right side; and repeat this 
arrangement of pleats to the end of the strip. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Fig. 1.—Trowaxe ror Uxper-Sxiets, Cu1tprex’s Dresses, ETC.—FOLL S1zE. 


on the illustration to the material, taking great 
care to observe exactly the distance between 
each ¢ and 4 lines, and tho course of the latter. 
Luy the material in an outer fold along the first 
dotted line, and in an inner fold along the fullow- 
ing straight line, and fasten x1 on @1. In this 
manner form all the pleats, always fastening each 
X on the 9 correspondingly marked. ‘These 
trimmings are all given in full size in the illus- 
trations, and are tasteful and easily made by in- 
experienced hands. 


self lucky if his shaggy white hide sells for a 
pound, and men will wipe their feet on the skiu 
of him at whom they would have shuddered when 
alive. Sic transit. Nor does the formidable 
“grizzly” fare much better in the fur market. 
His fierceness and his rarity combined make his 
skin a scarce commodity—there are only 300 
grizzlies in the room ; but he goes dirt-cheap for 
all his scarceness, und his pell is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of artists’ brushes, the long hair be- 
ing pulled out for this purpose. ‘There was a 
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to the ground,” as it is technically 
called. The pile is very thick, soft, 
and close, and it is one of the warmest 
of furs. ‘The prairie or kitt fox is a 
shabby little beast, about the size of 
a hare, with poor, woolly, gray fur, 
which is used for common cloak linings 
and the lower classes of chaixe wrap- 
pers, Herein a corv.er are some otter- 
sking, with nice, short, soft fur, carry- 
ing a beautiful gloss. The blacker 
they are the better. Pretty as they 
are, Indies have not much reason to 
regard them with favor. They are 
cheap in comparison with fur-seal, and 
are too often used to imitate that arti- 
cle in the mannfacture of professed- 
ly ‘real seal-skin” cloaks. ‘Thus, 
madam, your ‘‘real seal-skin jackets” may only 
be “real otter.” ‘They are also used by gentle- 
men for coat-collars and fur great-coats. It will 
not do to confound between the ‘‘ otter” and the 
‘*sea-otter.” If a Indy could get a jacket of 
‘‘sea-otter” in a mistake for fur-seal, she would ° 
be a wise woman to hold her tongue (if possible 
in the nature of things), and not complain of her 
bargain. ‘The ‘‘sea-otter" is the costliest of all 
fur. A skin that you might put in your hat or * 
carry away in your muff has sold for $250; and 











Fig. 2.—Taimainc rox Unpsr-Sxirts, 





Fig. 2.—For this trimming take 
@ straight piece of material two 
inches and four-fifths wide. Fold 
the lengthwise edges over on the 
wrong side three-fifths of an inch; 
transfer the lines and signs on the 
illustration to the material, lay the 
latter in an outer fold along each of 
the first two dotted lines lying oppo- 
site each other, bringing x on @, 
and fasten the pleats thus formed 
with a few stitches, which must not 
show on the outside. Along the 
straight line the material forms an 
inner fold, 
ig. 3.—For this trimming take 
@ straight piece of the material two 
inches and four-fifths wide, fold each 
lengthwise edge over on the wrong 














side three-fifths of an inch, and transfer the lines | 


and signs on the illustration to the strip. Then 
lay the material in an onter fold along each dot- 
ted line, first on one side, then on the other, 
and fasten the pleats, bringing x on @, The 
straight Lines indicate the inner folds. 

Fig. 4-—For this trimming take a, straight 
piece of the material two inches and three-fifths 
wide, fold each lengthwise edge over on the 
wrong side two-fifths of an inch, transfer the 
lines and signs on the illustration to the strip, 
and pleat the material, laying it in an outer 
fold along each dotted line and, bringing x 
on @, fasten the pleats with a few stitches, 
Along each straight line an inner fold is 
forme 











ig. 5.—For this trimming take a straight 
piece of the material two inches and two- 
fifths wide. Fold over each lengthwise edge 
on the wrong side two-fifths of an inch, and 
transfer the signs and lines on the illustration 
to the material. Pleat the strip by laying it 
in an outer fold along each dotted line, and 
in an inner fold along the straight lines. In 
this way regular box-pleats are formed, the 
upper and under edges of which must be 
joined at the point indicated with x, and 
fastened with a small button at the point indi- 
cated with @, so as to give the pleats the ap- 
pearance shown by the illustration 

Fig. 6.—Take a straight piece of the material 
three inches and a fifth wide, and fuld the length- 
wise edges over on the wrong side four-fifths of 
an inch. ‘Transfer the lines, signs, and figures 



















Cuitprex’s Daxsses, etc.—Fou Size. 


Fig. 8.—Tavoune ron Uxper-Sxints, Cuitpren’s Daxsses, eTc.—Fcie Size. 





Fig. 4.—Truenxe ror Unprr-Sxiats, Cuitpres’s Drussus, eto.—Fuvu Size. 


AT A LONDON FURRIER’S. 


ft Dao first room which we enter is the “‘ bear- 
room.” Literal ‘‘bear-garden” as it is— 
5000 bears are represented in it by their skins. 
3ut what a scene this bear-room would be, to be 
sure, if every skin were to be rehabilitated by its 
living occupant, and 5000 be y, polar, 
brown, bla 











Fig. 5.—Trooune ror Unper-Sxirts, CuiLprex 





den vitality 
bear-skins is in the inverse ratio to their size and 
to the ferocity of the animal in life. Here is the 








skin of a polar bear that measures 10 feet by 7. 
When alive, the huge rascal most likely fright- 
ened many a peaceful whaler ; but now mankind 
has its revenge upon him. 


He may think him 


Very soon we find that the value of 


time—it is about twenty-five years ago, so, of | 


course, none of the ladies can remember it—when 
the brown bear was in high favor with the fair 
sex. His fur was very fashionable, displayed as 
@ narrow trimming round the edges of shawls. 
In those palmy days a fine “ cinnamon” bear-skin 
was worth $150. But capricious fashion has al- 
tered, und now the best ‘* brown” strives in vain 
to fetch $17 50. 

















s Dr , eTc.—Fuce Size. 





In the next room is quite a menagerie of foxes 
—crop fox, red fox, bastard fox, arctic fox, kit 
or prairie fox, blue fox. ‘The crop fox is gray 
with a tinge of red and silv A good skin is 
worth $12; and he is chiefly used for muffs and 
cloak linings. ‘The red fox i awny anim: 
shading away into a bright yellow on the sid 

and with a white belly. ‘The darker 

and richer the fur the greater the 
value; but $3 50 will buy the best 
of the red foxes, which are also most- 
ly made into muffs, the lower quali- 
ties being dyed and used for cloak 
linings. The arctic fox has a beau- 
tiful fur, pure snowy white, the best 
of them preserving that hue right 
down to the skin—‘‘ blowing white 




















although this was a fancy price, from 
$150 to $200 is nothing out of the 
way, The value is reckoned by the 
depth of the black color, studded 
with silvery hairs, and the richness 
of the fur, ‘*'The next article,” as 
auctionee! that calls for atten- 
tion is the black or silver fox, the 
aristocrat of vulpine furs. ‘These 
beautiful skins are comparatively 
rare, but they rank next in costli- 
ness to the sea-otter. They have a 
fine rich black fur, longish on neck 
and shoulders, like a lady’s ruff, 
streaked with silver hairs down the 
back, and becoming cuite black 
underneath. ‘These, at least, are 
the characteristics of the best skins, 
which readily fetch $125 each. The 
highest qualities are bought for the extravagant 
Russians, among whom the costliest cloaks are 
lined with them; and in England, France, and 
tle United States the medium qualities are used 
for trimmings. We have seen a cloak lined with 
black fox that had cost 4000 rubles. Only the 
jetty bellies had been used, and about fifteen skins 
had contributed their quota to the extravagance. 
Mink, of which in another show-room we light 
upon a little collection of over 22,000, is a 
fur that until recently was much neglected, 
being used almost solely for imitating marten. 
But a revolution of fashion has sent it up in 
the market. The belles who shine at Sara- 
toga and the White Mountains have taken a 
fancy to this pretty fur for cuffs, collars, and 
trimmings of various sorts; and their English 
sisters are beginning to follow their example. 
So mink has risen from $2 to $7 per skin. 
tome of the wolves, which are here in a 
large variety of colors, are in high repute for 
rugs, both hearth and carriage. The most 
sought after for this purpose are the Churchill 
wolves, so called fiom an old Hudson Bay 
post. These skins are all but milk-white, 
with a sprinkling of blue-black hairs down 
the back; and the richr and warmth of 
the fur are quite remarkable. Yet in price they 
are comparatively moderate. You can buy the 
finest Churchill wolf-skin for § of course 
there is the cost of dressing in addition. Wol- 
verene (the Ame: n glutton) is a softer fur than 
the wolf, but possesses much the same attributes, 
and sells at a little over the same price. Wol- 
verenes are the pest of the trappers ; true to their 
character, they gormandize on the bait set for the 
smaller and more valuable fur-bearing animals, 
and either pull their limbs out of the traps or walk 
away with them without inconvenience. ‘The fur 
of the lynx, which is largely represented in one 
of the upper show-rooms, is much used for muffs, 
ladies’ cloak linings, etc., and is also dyed to 
imitate the more cosily furs. Prices range from 
$3 to $1 per skin. It may be interesting to 
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owners of the domestic cat to know that some 
common cat-skins from the United States fetch 
as much as $1 50 per skin. They are chiefly used 
for ladies’ victorines, etc., and probably often do 
service for a nominally higher class fur. The 
“fishers” come from the more southerly regions 
of the American lake district, Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan, while the Mouse River Lake is the 
commonest. Samson’s strength lay in his hair; 
theirs lie in their tails, which wére used on the 
helmets of the Prussian army until superseded 
by the ugly spike. 
out of them are made very costly muffs. When 
we mention that the price of each good fisher 
skin ranges from $10 to $12, and that the tails 
are by no means large, it will be obvious that a 
fisher muff is suited only to the longest purse. 
Of badgers, raccoons—the old original coon—and 
skunks—the latter smelling worse than all the 
scents of Cologne combined, yet made into beau- 
tiful caps and muffe—we have not space to speak 
at length; nor of the opossum and musquash, 
both of which, like the skunk and raccoon, come 
chiefly from the United States. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. R.—Your sample is a very poor quality of Jap- 
anese poplin. It is not for sale in New York shops, 
80 we do not know the price. Make by Polonaise Suit 
pattern, and trim with raffles of the material. 

Niwa.—Your dreas will dye black well, and would 
probably take purple or maroon, or elee a darker shade 
of gray. Trim with bands of corded silk of the same 
shade. 

Consrpgn.—A complete list of the articles necessary 
for an infant’s ontfit will be found among our late ad- 
vertisements. Furnishing houses make up sach an 
outfit for various prices ranging from $75 to $500. The 
pretty wrappers, described and illustrated in Bazar No. 
5, VoL IV., are the most useful dresees for young moth- 
ers.—We do not send replies by mail. 

Srumpzp.—Leave your overshoes in the hall, by all 
means, 

A Country Suuscrrpre,—Make your gray poplin by 
the cut paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, VoL IIL, trimming with bias bands of the same 
and fringe. Make the black silk with demi-train by 
the Worth Basque Honse Dress pattern shown in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol IV., and trim with raffles, lace, and passe- 
menterie.—Use the new perfumed benzine for taking 
ont stains, 

Y. Y. D.—White Chambery gauze or organdy mus- 
lin will make a pretty bridal dresa. Make with slight 
train, upper skirt, and low-necked basque, trimmed 
with flounces. A black ailk suit with a paletot that 
will do with other dreases is serviceable. Read answer 
above to “ A Country Subscriber.” 

Prrny.—Make a postilion basque of your over-skirt, 
and drape your under-skirt short over a black silk skirt. 
Put velvet and fringe on your gray armure.—Leave 
cards for all the members of the family for whom your 
call was designed. If invited to a party with a friend 
whom you are visiting, you should ask the hostess to 
call on you while in the place.—We can give no opin- 
fon on the handwriting of our correspondente. 

Ax Oxp Scpsonisxx.—New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., will tell you how to make your boys’ 
piqués. Any furnishing house will supply you with a 

tournure. 

T. E. V.—All-white suits are worn in the house by 
ladies in mourning. 

N. E—We can not give special patterns to please 
each reader. Make your Marseilles with two skirts 
and a loose jacket. 

Fannre.—Make your white organdy sult by the de- 
scription of white suits in another column. 

Iva.—French paper with delicate tracery, but not 
ruled, and a raiged monogram or initial in the corner, 
is fashionable stationery.—See patterns in Supplement 
of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IV., for little girle’ dresses, 

A. E—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 13, 
Vol. IV. 

Berrinz.—We can not commend a teacher.—Any 
stationer will supply illuminated monograms.—The 
“Ugly Girl” articles were published in last year's 
Bazar, but not in book form.—The sleeve with a bow 
below the elbow shown in a basque in Bazar No. 10, 

Vol. IV., is pretty for muslins. 

Constant Reaves.—For hints about black alpaca 
suits read Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV. 

Manry.—Your sample is very good gros grain. We 
can not eet a price on ft. It will make a pretty suit or 
house dreas, either, trimmed with folds of thick repped 
ottoman silk and passementeric. You know your own 
needs best. Read answer above to “A Country Sub- 
scriber.” 

Mrs. Sureven.—We do not give addresses; and to 
publish your advice would simply be turning this col- 
umn into an advertising medium. . 

B. R. K.—Yonr etriped sample is American silk. 
‘Make a Worth basque and demi-train. From your de- 
scription we fear you can not modernize the blue silk. 
Wear a Swiss muelin over dress with it. 

Jenwre.—Get a black silk or crape paletot to wear 
with your poplin suit. 

M. Jenniz H.—Make your poplin traveling suit by 
Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 
TIL, and trim with narrow ruffles of silk. 

Norwoop.—Read about white suits in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

A Constant Reapge.—Colored monograms and in- 
itfals are used on note-paper.—Serenading parties are 
often invited into the house and given refreshmenta.— 
We never give opinions on MSS. in this column. 

A Svussogrpxe.—Shorten your black silk skirt, and 
drape it as an upper skirt over any other skirt. 

W. H. H.—Your green sample {e Irish poplin, worth 
about $1 75a yard. The gray Japanese poplin is prob- 
ably worth $1 25a yard. We can not say certainly. 

Mas. Jane R. F.—For hints about calicoes consult 
Bazar No.5, VoLIV. We shall continue to give pat- 
terns and binte for plain garments as hitherto.—A 
friendly correspondent, Mra. M. E. R., has just written 
us to tell of her success in adapting Bazar patterns to 
flannels, domestics, calicoes, etc. Says ‘they never 
fall to come together just right, and look well finished 
when made according to directions.” 

Foors.—For hints about black grenadine suits read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IV. A white 
linen or bishop's lawn polonalse will look well with 
your buff linen skirts left over from last season. 

Constanor.—A tamise cloth suit made by the Polo- 
naise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. ITT., 
and trimmed with folds of the same, is what you want 
for mourning. Get a crape gipsy bonnet with long veil 
tied on. 


Now they are split up, and | 
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L. E.—Rob lemon‘juice on your face at night, and 
bathe in buttermilk and Indian meal next morning. 
Wear your veil and gloves during the March winds, 
and you may prevent freckles, though we do not 
promise certainly. 





No Remepy 1x THE WORLD ever came into 
such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as AYER’s CHERRY Pecto- 
RAL for the cure of Coughs, Colds, and Con- 
sumption.—[ Com. ] 








Pursictans recommend the use of Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer to prevent gray- 
ness, and to heal eruptions of the scalp.—[Com. ] 








‘Wixcuester's HyPoPHosPHitss OF Lime AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-[Com.] 





Coryine Wuxet.—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
apple: 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the ment with the greatest easc. Thik 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of nil sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Drug- 

fistsevery where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Prue, 
rmatologist, 49 Bond St,, New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manafactnring Co., 86 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Strona, ita proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give apectal attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its speci liances are the Turkish, Sul- 
phor Afr, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Batha, Equal- 
lzer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
Hydropathy, &c. : 
indorsed by Bishop Simpson, Prof. Taylor Lewie, 
LL.D., Rev. T- L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Eaq., &¢. 
For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. S. & 8. E. 
Sreong, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 




















No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
game popularity. 
tar Send for Price-Liets. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





Madame Foy's Corset ‘Skirt Supporter 


Ce 








Comfurt aii Ane oa 


Northern and 
‘Weatern States, 


THE 
PANAMA 
SKELETON 

k CORSET 

I 

Anxoty eS Sistine se Linen ae 

Oe EM ON BAL AWTS vO 
Sole Manutncturcts, New Haven 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage pald) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Dragyists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 
SAPOLIENE CO., 88 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minntes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. Y¥. 
Country orders solicited. 


Beesexs COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, J) 
biere, Sonnambnla, Martha, Trovatore. 











ar 
Tseued fort- 
nightly, BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


rem) THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 








REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never faile, For sale by all Drugeiate, 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 





the very best quality 
FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 65 per yard; 
formerly $3 00 per yard. 


Best quality 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 10 per yard; 
last year’s price, $1 35. 
CHOICE AXMINSTERS. .. $8 00 per yard 
FRENCH MOQUETTES... 3 00 and $3 50 per yard 
ROYAL WILTONS.... ‘2.50 per yard, 
last year's price, $8 50. 
VELVET CARPETS, ‘B.” QUALITY, ONLY $2 00. 
Also, 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND BERLIN 
CARPETS 
in One Piece, with medallions and borders to match. 
Also, o large supply of extra quality superfine 
INGRAIN AND THREE-PLY CARPETS 
in confined styles. 


MATS, RUGS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
OILCLOTHS, &e. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 
Riz LACES 
of all descriptions, 
PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, COLLARS, AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
A splendid atock of INITIAL HDKFS. 
FOR LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
: Just received by 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


EW SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, 
&e., &e., &., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 








Fposery. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open 
their full SPRING and SUMMER supply of 
Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, in Sandal Lace and 
Embroidered. 
Ladies' and Children’s Imitation Balbriggan Hose. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Silk and Spun Hose, in Tartans 
and Fancy Stripes. 


English and German Lisle Thread Hose, plain and 
mn work, 


Ladies’ and Children's Fancy Lisle Thread and Cotton 
Hose. 


Ladies’ Silk and Lisle Thread Opera Hose. 
Men's Cotton, Lisle Thread. 
Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 
Plain and Fancy Silk Half Hose, of every description. 
UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Silk Gauze and 
jossamer Merino Vests and Drawers; Medi- 
cated Scarlet Ditto, &., &c., 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINT 


8. 
Sees 


All the Most Desirable Textures 





in 
BLACK DRESS GOODS, 

includin 

the very Finest ‘Grades of 

BLACK SILKS. 
Also, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR MOURNING, 
Ready to Wear. . 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
N.Y. Office, 385 Broadway. 


MEDALLION SEWING MACHINE. bur toy 

needio Wilgo through, "Bemplcs of sewine frees” agenps 

wanted, Addres MEDALLION MACHTNE Cow 11 Nenana St, Ne = 
NITIAL STATIONERY. Very nice. Only 


25 cts. a box. UNION BOOK CO., Belfast, Me. 
Cnres Conghs 
and Colds. 
TRIX CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
UNTING, Trapping, and Fishing, All about it, 
Sent Fare. Address ‘ Hunten," Hinsdale, N. H. 

















Perfames the Breath. 
By mail, 10 cents. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


a Sent by Hail, postage prepaid, to any part of ths 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
migsion appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislatare, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collectfon of State 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wetis, Epwr Dono: 
Grozos W. Curtee, Commissioners. Revised and 
Corrected Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Brtouze. Dlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE COLTORIST. The Apple Culturiet. 
A Complete Treatiee for the Practica! Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchar le, Ilnsirated with Rograv- 
ings of Fruit, Young aud Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orcharde and 
the Management of Apples. By Sxrexo Epwanne 
Topo, Author of “Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ~ 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, AM., MD. 
Cloth, $160. New Edition, 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Heat: 
being Part I. of Science for the Young. By Jacos 
Aunorr. Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. (Near- 
ly Ready.) ee 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earllest 
Times to the Fall of the Weateru Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, ‘Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phanicia, ‘Syria, Judea, Eaypt, Car 
thage, Persia, Greece,’ Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Gzoraz Rawzineon, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 

ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES. New Rdition, Notes on the 
NewTestament. By Atuerr Banna. Revised and 
Improved. Maps and Illustrations. Notes on the 
Gospels (2 vols.) and Notes on the Acts (1 vol.) now 
ready. 


12mo, 






T8mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Tra By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A Brave 


Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Rdited by Joux Srax- 
Forp Hore, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 60. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luoixn Brart. Edited and adapted by Parkes 
Gutuore. With 117 Mustrations, 1%moa, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PURLIGHED HY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorm, 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on_Horeeback,” 
“Qwendoline’s Harvest," ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” 
“*Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations, 8ro, 
Paper, 60 cents. id 


DE WITT'’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens, Trane- 
Jated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” I- 





lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Nearly Ready.) 

FENTON’S QUEST. By Mies M. E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s On 
“Dead-Sea Fruit," &. Ilustrated. 8vo, . 
50 cents. (Nearly' Ready.) 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Haxpr. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


BARI'S DENE. By R. E, Franctuon. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETAWAITE. 
By Axtuony Taottorg, Author of ‘The Vicar of 
Bullhampton," “He Knew He was Right,” &. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauxs Dr Mute, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Barov," &. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 60. 


tw- Hanrze & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


‘NEW EDITIONS 
OF BOOKS 
Pustiseen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE DODGE CLUB. By Jauxs De Mrz. 8y0, 
Cloth, $195; Paper, 76 cents. 








JANE EYRE. By Cuanvorte Bronté. 8vo, Paper, 
76 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
per, 25 cents. 


By Cuantxs Rrave. 8vo, Pa- 


CAPTAIN BRAND, By Lieutenant Wise. 8vo, Cloth, 
$200; Paper, $150. © __ 


ZION'S SONGSTER. 8%mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 


ANDREWS'S LATIN- ENGLISH LEXICON. 


8vo, 
Sheep, $6 00. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. ByJacop Annorr. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. e 


STREAKS OF LIGHT. By Mre.Moermma. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents, os 


POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERIES AT 
NINEVEH. By A. H.Lavanp. 12m, Cloth, $1 75, 


THE INSTITUTES OF ALGEBRA. By Prof Doon- 
agty. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes by Rev. 
Dr. Spxvozx. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS. By Prof. Cavaws, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
ta- Hanrre & Brorners will end any of the above 
works by mail, postage id, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE BEAVER 


BRAND 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finiehed alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance. bril- 
Mane lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohaires ever evld in the 
United States. 


Tr 
of the leadin 
chants in al 
towns throughout all the States. 

sw- Purchasers will know these Goods. 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly ike the above. 

PEAKR, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 








FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No, 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 






bh 


MACHINE 





Call and 
Band, for agencies and 
reulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY 
a= = —— New York. 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 
During a recent trial or comparison of ordinary 
Baking Powders in New York with Doorzy's Yeast 
Powper, it was shown conclusively that better results 
were attained with from one-half to two-thirds the 
mantity of the latter than with any other iu market. 
‘he secret of the success lies in the care with which 
Doorxy's Yeast Powngn iv prepared, and its entire 
freedom from substances that are injurious to the 
system. 
We challenge comparison 
verdict of the consumer {s always in our favor. 


gale by all Grocers. joe ee Ses 
THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
ARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just ready 
4 NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





yandalltimes. The 
For 

















The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
twill be read becauee it is fall of interest, concerning 
iteelf, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings enpport- 
ers; why are women go small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., et.—N, ¥. Ft Post, 

Dr. Dio Lewis bas written a sensible and lively book. 
There !s not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound instruction. We wish 
the book could enter thousands of our homes, fash- 
fonable and unfashionable ; for we believe it contains 
suggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
“‘onr girls” every where need.—N. Y. Independent. 

This really important book.—Christian Union, 

Written in Dr. Lewie’s free and lively style, and is 
fall of good ideas, the fruit of long study and experi- 
ence, told in a sensible, practical way that commends 
them to every one who reada, The whole book Is ad- 
mirably sensible.—Boston Post. 

Fall of practical and very sensible advice to young 
Wwomen.— Episcopalian. 

‘There {s revolution in his clear-headed en-busiasm. 
—N.Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
Letter, and happier people.—Haxgiet Brzours Stowe, 





(Gr Haspre & Broturne will end the above work 
by mail, portane prepaid, to any part of the United 
Slater, on receipt of $1 50. 
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WATCHES that are WATCHES, 


We shall be pleased to send our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us their address. No matter how remote 
you are trom New York, we can sell you 
a Watcha: :he same price as if you were 
here. Whe, ‘ou write,mention that you 
saw thisno ‘ein Harper's Bazar. 
HOWARD < ‘[0., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 








Use none but 


THE BEST 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA Fux: THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in boure- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company’s Agente, 188 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 





THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


_ SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For Srrrci- 
ING, Hearne, TUCKING, 
Feu, Quilting, Conp- 
ING, Brnpinc, Brarprxe, 
GatuenrxG, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexceiled | 

For particulars address 

= Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 

AGENTS WANTED, ©*=¥#24x», 0, or 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties Inquire how to get mp clabe. Our anewer is, 
fend for Price-List, and & Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remuncrative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 88 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 











Every baby must have lt. Is raomovewLy 
warax-rnoor, protects clothing, retalns 
Minen diaper. evolds pins, permite clrca- 
fon of tir. “Recominended by eysiiane 
aad ali mothers whose chiliren 
them. Made to 4 slses—1, amallest; 4 
Jargest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
©0,, 439 Broadway, N.Y. Sample matled 
om Tecelpt of @1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Glas, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Conable 
and first-class Infaots Clothlog, Fancy and 
ry Gonds Btores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see th mampof 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other, Agents wanted. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
pet's Bazar. These Patterns are Gravy to Fit any 

taurR, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Alte with the greatest accuracy, TAR NAMES AND) DIRKO- 
TIONG YOR PUTTING TOORTURE NEING PRINTED ON RAOIL 
SEPARATE IIKOR OF THE PATTREN, 60 a8 to be adjnsted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. UT. 
WATTRAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ...... “ e4 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
SHORT-BASQUEB WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... 



















POINTED- WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. “34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. “33 


TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED S8UIT.. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
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Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. soanee OT 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... “ 6 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “dW 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “1B 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENT'S an 
brs T MEASURE. The same Patterns coat sixty centa 
fn gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and eend Bust Measure. Deniers upplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of Target Practice, Description, Price- List, &c., of 
the celebrated 


MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS 


sent on request by letter addressed to 
MASS. ARMS CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


0. 000 USE IT. Mailed Free for $1. Copies 
1 f letters instantly and perfectly. Address for 
cirenlar “ Atwater’e Letter Copier,” Providence, R. I. 
Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Sells rapidly. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





The Brest design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
‘There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popnlar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
tea, 








Harper's Weekly deserves ity primacy in this clace of 
publications, alike for the ‘value of ite reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torlals on [public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
a@miner and Chronicle. 








Re Pent 


Free from all polltical and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, It fe Just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 


heart will require every ron, hneband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and t 











BAZAR. 
Harrsr'’s Macaztxy, Ove Year......$400 
Hazpsr's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrxn's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hanpen's Maoazing, Hanpen's Weexxy, and Harrre’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, Wrrx1y, or 
Bazaxz will be supplied gratis for every Club af Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine % cents a year, for the Werury or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the inion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Maoazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxxr or Bazan, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Waxxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old aud new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hauren & Buornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘Trexs yor Apverrisine x Haurzr's Perionroars. 


Harper's Magarine.—Whole Page, $600; Half Pa 
$960; Quarter Page, ‘$180—each insertion, ee 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1.95 por Line—cach inseftion. Pe 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETFTSssggg yy 


TO THE WORKING CLARS.— Weare now prepared tofar. 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for th moments, Business new, lightand 

either sex eneily earn from 0c. to 85 per 

jonal eum by devoting their whole time 
earn nearly . 

otice may send thelr and test the 
business, we make this unpa: offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People's Literary Companton— 
one of the I ‘and best family newspapers published—all 
sontfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profi 
work, address E. C. ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Reve RE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley's 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, eafe, com- 
Also, Ban Estabta.: 1347 Chest. 
and 8 Ann 8t., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


HE BEST STORIES in the Sunbeam. 
Better premiums to subscribers, and better pre- 
miums to Club Agente, than any other paper. On trial 
8 months for 10 cts. _A $40 Sewing Machine for 75 anb- 
ecribers, Address Sunuzam, Holliday's Cove, W. Va. 




















THE 


NEWEST and BEST 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 


Harper's School History of the United 
States. By Davip B.Scorr. With Maps 
and Illustrations. $1 50, 


Teachers who have been unable to find, among the 
many imperfect works offered them, a School History 
containing the elements which should rightly com- 
pose such a work, will find in this work that accu- 
Tacy, sense of proportion, and careful generalization 
which are necessary to a successful text-book on the 
History of the United States. It contains an unusual 
number of valuable maps, 


eons Intermediate Fifth Reader. 


This book is arranged on the plan of the author's 
other Reading Books, and embraces, in brief, the 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Or- 
atory, as applied to h prose and poetry. The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. 





‘Willson's Speller and Analyzer. 45 cts. 


In addition to containing eeveral times as munch 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book of its 
size, it imparts thorough elementary inetruction in 
the formation, derivation, and uses of words. 





Willson’s Readers and Spellers.— Pri- 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 40 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents. — 
Primer, 26 cents.—First Keader, 40 cents. — 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader, 90 

* cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourth 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, $1 10, 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
$1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about fen sear during which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that ekill in Reading and an elementar: 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may he acquire: 


at one and the same time, and that, therefore, school 
time may be greatly economized. 





French’s Mental Arithmetic. 50 cents. 


A practical work, rather than a book of arithmet- 
teal puzzles. This book completes the author's Com- 
mon-Schvol Course. = __ 


French's Arithmetios.— First Lessons in 

Numbers, 40 cents.—Elementary Arithmetic, 
* 5O cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 

Common-School Arithmetic, $1! 00.— Aca- 

demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upon 
true philosophical principtes, there is a harmony, a 
fitnese, and a rea) progressiveness in the books that 


are not found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
lished. 


Calkins'’s Object Lessons. $1 50. 


To parente and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this book is 
of great assistance and vulue. 








March's Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is eo made as to train the pupil to ree, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. The 
bvricfest accurate definitions are given, followed hy 
problems which the pupil {s to solve, and so work out 
the meaning and application of the principles and 
rules. The am aualysis will be found easy, stim- 
ulating, and belpfu 


Dalton's Physiology. $1 50. 


‘This book, while containing a snfficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College couree, is 
written {nm language within the comprehension of the 
children who compoee the higher claeses of our Com- 
mou Schools, 


Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-School 
Conree, now ready. 

‘These books supply a want which has Jong been se- 
rionsly felt—the ueed of some method of tenching 
Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, and with- 
out the need of a special teacher. 








Harper's School and Family Slate, with 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Priuting, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 (0 per dozen. 

This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for 
use in Primary Schools, and forms an excellent and 


practical introduction to any series of Writing and 
rawing Books. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TUR BIMPLYST, CHRAPRST, AND BEST IN USE! AS BUT 
ONE NERDLE! A OULD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACE. CO., Bath, Me. 





CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE cent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beantifal curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

ddress. R. BYRON & CO., Garretteville, Ohio. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— iawn ee 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mri.oprons, ant 
Orcans, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
At KXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, POR OASH, DURING THIS 


or will take a portion cash and balance in 
ly or quarterly Installments. 








AGENTS ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to eell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


RAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Raith 
O'Gorman. Price $150, Cr. Pus. Co., Hart! ct 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

MACHINE. Has the tnder-feod, makes the 

[Bh] (tock stitch (alike on both sides), nnd ts fully 

licenaed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 

WH ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 

SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.; or St, Louis, Mo. 
MEN, WOMEN, 


$5 .T0 $10 PER OAY. BOYS and @y Lg 
io engage in our new 6 make oO 
gio per day in their own localities. Full icu- 

‘and instructions sent free by mail. ose in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gzonan Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


RICH RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Sent free. Address Bane, Hinsdale, N. H. 








8. A MON'TH and expenses to good canvass. 
300 ere "Samples free. CoM. Linington, Chicago. 





D, WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. ¥., fur- 
nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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e cope ee =< 


Mr. Jones told his wife, the other aay, that if 

she did not take care he should lose his temper 
a 7 . . with her. She replied ahe was glad to hear of 
| | it, and only hoped he would never find it again. 


——.—__ 
Tue Macro Mizzon—A beautiful face lit up 
with smiles. pa he 


Why is even the best lady skater of necessity 
very unsteady on her feet?—Becauee, if her 
straps are not tight, her skates will be loose, and 
in elther case her heels must be screwed. 


Nar Procrsne—Fish. 


—_-—— 
wa Hive-ces spaces The ae d’Acclimata- 

lon, 8 fournal, is emy even to 
the youRE elephants, which realized Faaty prices 
The hide of one fetched four thousand Fran 
which proves the vendors did not Aide his ligh 
undera bushel 


If the Siamese twins could sing, what would 
be their favorite ditty ?—“We are a band of 
brothers.’ oes 
THE VOICES OF AFFECTION. 
At early day, or ere the dawn 
Has bid the earth rejoice, 
Or ere the curtains are withdrawn, 
I hear Affection’s volce— 
My youngest, in bis crib awake, 
“Beginn is unknown tongues; 
I bid him sleep, for ness’ sake, 
He has such potent lungs. 


I rise and and yet again 
Affection’s voice I hear; 
For, while we sit at breakfast, Jane 


is my partner 
Asks, * What: for dinner wit you ty 
Of flesh and fowl and fish 2! 
To which my usual reply 
Is, “ Any thing you IP 
And then the girls besiege my ear— 
Affection’s voice once more 
They ask for fashionable gear, 
To spend my hard-won storc. 
They know that dear papa will give 
oS e little checks they need. 





vain to vow that, as I live, IT WAS AS WELL TO KNOW AT ONCE, PERHAPS. 
Hican't ation’, indeed? “Can I Wait at Table, my Lady? If I bain't over and above Hungry, I can 
And last, the boys want tips, forsooth, Wait a bit; but if I am sharp set like, I should rayther peg into the Witiles with 
Ten-dollar bills for choice: - the other Folks.” 





— Oh, charming frankness, trast, and trath 
Of sweet Affection’s voice. 


THE SERVANTS. I sigh for and rest and “‘kef,” 


Otp Lapy. “They're all alike. my dear. There's our Susan; I’ve allowed her to go And oft the wieh will come— 
to Church Three Times every Sunday since she has lived with me, and I assure you Would to that voice I could be deaf, 
she doesn’t Cook a bit Better than she did the First Day |” + Or would that voice were dumb! 


“Comes were my Lovg tizs DReaminc.” 


FACETILE. 
Tax Prros or a Carty’s 


wil 
ing it at the nome of it 
belo written in invisible 


Female pickpockets all 
wear the convenient Arab 
shawls. They fold their 
shawls like the Arabs, and 
ellently steal away. 


—_—_—— 
Arrroraiate Dist—Par- 
ties behind time should be 





TS 


FIA py 
IM 4 





Guarirrine 


c ApvEETisn- 
uent.—The Theatre of War 


is closed for the it. 
A Peace is in pi Feration 
which we hope have 
an unprecedented run. 


——_>——_. 

Why is a bill-sticker like 
a confectioner 7—Because 
he uses puf-paste. 


—-—_ 
Boarp or Heart 2m 


. Quine BY THE Wosrxiso 


‘LassEs—The cupboard— 
led. 


. Well fill 


—_+—_ 
The man who went three 


fed on ketch-up. nights ranning to the thea- 
—_— tre bas etopped for want of 
only thing ou earth capable ee 
ing on capable —>—__. 
of hoving a certain Toes. A Cavtiox.—The man 


ined old aunt of his is 
rocking-chair. 


——_ 
Srmrrvat Faor—That 

wine causes many to take a 

winding way home. 


—-— 
The cook who curries 
your lobeters, chickens, 
ete., etc., etc., to perfec- 
tion, can hardly fail also to 
carry—your favor. 


—>—_ 
May ne SHORTLY EXPEOT- 
xp—“The Clock on the 
” a German patriotic 
comic song, uniform with 
the “‘ Watch on the Rhine.” 


Ou, Briss!—The gentle- 





who can't resist ‘just a 
thimblefal” of brandy will 
sometimes find the thimble 
holds enough to sew him 
up. 


a We beat of ple who 
ave loge that do: 

ting but speak : i's lucky 
for them—for both of them, 
dogs and owners—they 
don’t do that. 








Cnirs raow a Genwax 
Worxsuor—The statues 
and Sévres china emashed 
by the soldiers of William. 


——.——_ 
Porv.ar Mons or Pace. 
eran Taavetive— Sedan 











man who was transported conveyances. 

atthe Agricultural Hall leat f / ui i iJ i " Pah A Secret aa 

week ey ite charms of a / D * Lp iy aaa 7 i MORO Fea acuoeEs 

pretty / Wy '/) y f c rT 4 AKER” WI 

a free glen, ree jy) y ip f i] y V, AN ma ‘, Puntio—Vaccination. 
—_>— j oa A / | | i“ FZ t ithe, _—_ 

Art Reruy.—A French- A Uy MI y Y H} Bye, We =, Vip WE ye Tee Corp uzzs!” 
‘woman ina provincial court . 4 y, [2 D AVANT A 7 a es = D: —The Western pay style 
of justice In France was i rani sate, Or __ their obituary coluron of 
accused of throwing sitriol E = - aiid = Wh Yk NW criminals Neck-rology. 

‘upon another woman, who, . = poy \\ ret. ALAR ZO AV pppoe <7 PAN 

te prone said, had 5 VNTR erect | a°/HoRep ee. UAL rn A Question ron Pungxou- 
robbed her of her husband. ‘ oorsra.—laitnota necessary 
“DT” eald the accused, “Oh, Good-Morning, Jarvis. You've not been Il again?” consequence that people 
“threw vitriol upun ber “No, Miss; it's the Missis have been took Indifferent this time!” who are very ‘ 

face, but she has poured it “What's the Matter with her?” ed" must be proporticn- 
upon my beart.” “Well, Miss, the Young Medical Gentleman he says to me: ‘Why, Jarvis!’ he says, ‘your Missis ’ave got Bronghifis in hevery blessed Limb of 'er Body!" ately “' narrow: r 





Vou. IV.—No. 15.] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1871. SINGLE OOFIES TEN OF: 


NTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 












































































































































POSTILION-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.—{Sze Pace 226.] 
(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to At any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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LOVE-SONG. 


‘Warn the glad spring-time walked over the border, 
‘And the brown honey-bee crept from his cell; 

‘When the sun and the west wind put Nature in order, 
And decked her in robes that became her so well— 

‘Then did my torpid heart wake from its slumber, 
‘Then did I first spring to life and to light; 

For what were the years paseed without thee? They 

ber 


num! 
Only as one long, dark, flavoriess night. 


In the flush of the spring-time I saw thee, and, seeing, 
Loved with the love that had waited for thee; 
A life that I never had known sprang to being— 
A life and a love that were heaven to me. 
There never before was such warmth in the summer, 
‘There never before were such hues in the fall; 
‘Never such balm in the breath of that Comer 
‘Who shrouds the dead seasons and rules over all. 


Love, I have drunk in the charm of your presence 
‘The elixir that grants me perpetual life; 
My blood leaps and bounds; I am thrilled by the 


essence, 
And soar over trials and troubles and strife. 

We live and we love, and what grief can alarm us? 
Darling, my darling, the world is our own; 

Life never can rob ua, death can not disarm us 
Of this, our vast riches—our wealth, love, alone. 


The summer is dead! Did you know it, my darling? 
Did you know that the winter walked over the earth ? 
The gold-breasted thrush and the purple-crowned 
starling 
Make glad other lands with their musical mirth. 
Ah, no! for the summer of love in your bosom 
Makes summer and sunlight to you every where; 
I should not have known, but I missed the sweet 
blossom 
‘That all through the summer you wore in your hair. 





POSTILION-BASQUE WALKING 
SUI?. 
See illustration on first page. 

ps elegant walking suit, front and back 

views of which are seen in the illustration, is 
copied from a model kindly furnished us by one 
of our most fashionable modistes. ‘The suit con- 
sists of a postilion-basque, burnous over-skirt, and 
six-gored walking skirt. ‘Ihe pretty postilion- 
basque may be worn in the house or the street. 
The burnous over-skirt forms a new and ex- 
tremely graceful drapery to the walking skirt, 
which is just short enough to clear the ground. 
The illustration shows the style of trimming, 
which may, of course, be varied to suit the taste 
of the wearer. ‘The suit is well adapted to any 
kind of material. 

To take the bust measure, pass a tape rather 
tightly entirely around the body, under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and 
two inches above the fullest part of the bust. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Post1Lion-Basque.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, side piece, sleeve, and cutf. 
‘The fronts are cut high in the neck, and fitted 
with two darts. ‘The basque is closed in front 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is 
without a seam, and has side forms. ‘The skirt 
of the basque in the middle of the back is laid 
in one large box-pleat and side pleat, one inch 
wide at the top and two inches wide at the bottom. 
The perforations show where the pleats should 
be laid. The coat sleeve is in two pieces—the 
upper and under sleeve and the cutf, which is 
Japped on an inch above the bottom part of the 
sleeve so as to form a heading. ‘The cuff is left 
open on the outer side. The cuff and basque are 
trimmed all around the edge with a double row 
of piping. A bias strip of the material, an inch 
and a half wide, headed on both edges with nar- 
row lace, is sewed on, with a space of an inch 
above the piping, around the skirt, up the front, 
and over the shoulders to a point in the back. 
‘Two lines of perforations show where to sew the 
trimming. Baste up, and try on wrong side out 
before sewing the seams. All seams are al- 
lowed—an outlet of an inch being given for the 
side and shoulder seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all the rest. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 

Lace, 7 yards. 

Burnovus Over-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, side gore, and three straight 
breadths for the back. ‘The fronts are open to 
the waist, and are sewed smoothly to the belt. 
Two pleats, half an inch deep, are laid in the 
side of the front breadth which joins the side 
gore, turning upward. The side gores at the 
top are laid in three large side pleats turning to- 
ward the back, in a space of about four inches. 
‘The three straight breadths are not sewed to the 
back, but are trimmed inside and out, the same 
as the basque. A loop is sewed on the centre of 
the middle breadth, and a corresponding button 
is set on the centre of the belt which confines the 
middle of the breadth, while the loose breadths 
fall in a burnous drapery on both sides of the 
back. ‘Iwo pleats, an inch and a half deep and 
tarning upward, are laid in the centre of the 
middle breadth, fourteen inches from the top 
of the skirt. The over-skirt is trimmed around 
the front, up the side seam to the belt, and around 
the bottom in the same manner as the basque, 
the bias strip being three inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 614 
yards. 

Extra for trimming, 2 yards, 

Lace, 12 yards. 

Six-corep Warxine Sxirt.—This pattern 
1s in four pieces—front, two side breadths, and 
breadth for the back. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with a ruffle five inches deep, cut on 
the bias, and laid in side pleats three-quarters 
of an inch deep, with a space of four inches 
between the pleats, and a box-pleated trimming 
formed of a strip of the material eight inches 
deep, cut the straight way of the goods, which 
is laid in box-pleate two and a half inches wide, 
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with a space of two inches between. The top 
of each pleat is then turned down, forming a 
diamond at the top, and the bottom of the pleat- 
ing is sewed over the top of the bottom ruffle to 
conceal the stitches, A bias strip trimmed on 
both sides with lace, like that on the over-skirt, 
is sewed across the box-pleating below the points 
turned down, 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 8 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Lace, 8 yards. 
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Saturpay, Aprit 15, 1871. 











Ym Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sised 
patterns and illustrations of a large variety of 
Spring and Summer Suits for Masters and Misses 
Srom three to fifteen years old; Commencement, 
Confirmation, and First- Communion Dresses ; 
Ladies and Misses’ Spring and Summer Talmas, 
Paletots, Sacques, and Fackets ; Pen-wipers, Needle- 
books, Work-boxes, Clothes-bags, Tidies, embroid- 
ery patterns, etc., ele. 

Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the Pastilion-Basque 
Walking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Trventy-five Cents each. For the complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 239 of this Number. 

Yar Harper’s WEEKLY for April 8 contains 
the continuation of CHARLES READE'S new story, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 

commenced in the Number for April \. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Baggage. 


Y DEAR EDWIN, —I went the other day 
to tha finest hotel in the city to see a 
friend who was about to sail for Europe; and 
as I waited in the hall while my card was taken 
to him I had ample opportunity of contempla- 
ting the vast piles of baggage which were heap- 
ed upon the floor. There was every kind of 
trunk and bag; and so preposterously large 
were some of the former that I heartily sympa- 
thized with every porter at every hotel and rail- 
road station in the country in the relentless 
fury with which they treat the unreasonable 
and unmanageable maases of leather and iron. 
There was one offender which was certainly 
not less than five feet square, and I have no 
doubt it was ingeniously and remorselessly 
packed solid. I hope it will be well battered 
before it arrives. If the merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast, why should he not be equally 
considerate of his fellow-man who carries tranks 
for an honest living? And especially why 
should not woman be merciful, even if she is 
going to Saratoga or to Switzerland? 

When I was shown up to my departing 
friend I told him what I had seen in the hall, 
and that I hoped he was not responsible for 
any of the enormous injustice which I had 
just been witnessing. He told me that I knew 
him very little if I did not know that he never 
carried more than a light portmanteau; and 
that it was his delight to go up the side of the 
ship, when he was about to sail, with a neat um- 
brella in one hand, a light overcoat hanging 
over his arm, and carrying a bag with a change 
of linen. “ With a light heart and a loose pair 
of breeches,” said he, gayly, ‘I would circum- 
navigate the globe,” And I know another 
philosopher of the same school, who goes to sea 
with a change of raiment, as he calls it, and 
who has never any thing to ‘‘declare” at the 
most rigorous frontier but a pair of slippers and 
a cravat. And I know a philosopher of the 
other school, who asks why a man should not 
be comfortable if he can afford it, and who 
therefore, although a bachelor like myself, 
moves like an army with a huge supply train— 
a string of baggage wagons, as it were—and 
who often pays a great deal more passage 
money for his luggage than for himself. He 
insists that comfort is the charm of travel, and 
that he does not go abroad to put himself to 
inconvenience. ‘ Therefore,” he says, “as I 
have clothes to please my fancy at home, why 
should I not have the same abroad? = If I want 
a pair of light boots instead of heavy shoes in 
Rome, why should I not have them at hand as 
Ido in New York? Believe me, my dear 
Bachelor,” he concludes, ‘‘the pleasure of 
travel is plenty of baggage.” 

I have my own experience, also, my dear 
Edwin, When I made my preparations for 
the grand tour I procured a prodigious trunk, 
and with ludicrous fatuity I bought new clothes, 
When I reached the happy land beyond the sea 
I had wretched struggles with that trunk, and 
I was horribly uncomfortable in those new 
clothes, It was that time of life with me when 
the form of a collar or the turn of a trowser is 
avery momentous affair, and I am afraid that I 
remember the unhandsome roll of a certain coat 
collar with much more anguish even now than 
I do certain peccadilloes which were performed 
by the wearer of the coat. That garment seems 
to me, even at this chasteningly remote period, 
as unnecessarily vulgar and oppressive. It was 
in Florence, and every body else had a proper 
coat. But I either felt my country disgraced 
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by mine, or I bitterly sneered at a country that 
could be guilty of such a garment. Then I 
found myself in the most ridiculous manner the 
slave of that trunk. Wherever I went I was 
obliged to take it with me, and often to pay 
great sums for its conveyance; and although 
traveling, or meaning to travel, economically, 
the instant that trunk appeared, the waiters be- 
gan to call me ‘‘ Mee Lor’,” and the host insist- 
ed upon showing me to my room with two wax- 
candles, which I knew were going into the bill. 
And how, I ask you, Edwin—how was a man 
with such a trunk to undertake to dispute a 
charge for candles? I think I have told you 
of my indignant friend who carried off all the 
candles for which he had been charged at the 
various hotels. He had a huge trunk, too, and 
when he reached Venice it was nearly full of 
candles which had been only lighted but not 
burned. He showed them to me with savage 
glee. ‘They didn’t make much out of me!” 
he exclaimed, with fierce triumph. But when 
I ‘‘hefted” his trunk, as the young people in 
the street say, and calling his attention to its 
weight, told him that he was paying a frightful 
freight upon his candles in the form of charge 
for extra baggage, he stared at me with a long 
whistle, perceiving that even a Yankee had 
been outdone, and then shouted with a laugh, 
“By jingo! if I ain’t myself a candle burned 
at both ends!” 

Perhaps it is merely the disposition to com- 
promise which betrays increasing age; but, my 
dear Edwin, I am inclined to think that the 
truth in the matter of baggage lies between the 
extremes. When Julius Cesar went to con- 
quer Gaul his army carried little besides their 
arms and implements of war, and it is supposed 
that he made the heaviest of these as he went. 
There was no superfluity of baggage, and there 
was an immense success. Twenty years ago 
Sir Charles Napier complained that the British 
army in India could not move without baggage 
trains to carry a magnificence as cumbrous and 
as foolish as that of Xerxes, Yet I do not be- 
lieve that our recent armies in this country 
were any the less efficient because of the great 
humane organizations—the commissions of 
healt) and succor—that hovered about the host. 
And I think, my dear Edwin, that we shall do 
wisely if upon the journey upon which we are 
embarked we discriminate in taking baggage 
rather than reject it altogether. 

‘Thus it seems to me—and I really believe that I 
am going to begintopreach—that my philosophic 
friend Mr. Puck, who was ready to go round the 
world with a light heart and a loose pair of 
breeches, declining the actual comfort and use 
which he might have packed into a convenient 
space, is very much like another friend of ours, 
Mr. Hilary, who makes the tour of life with no 
principle but plenty of good-natured impulses. 
As Mr. Puck was, as I know, sometimes caught 
in the most ridiculous situations, when a good 
stout pair of shoes and a warm coat would have 
been worth the price of many trunks, both to his 
comfort and his health, so Mr. Hilary is often 
absurdly, and sometimes painfully, cornered by 
circumstances, For his good impulses are not 
inconsistent with great weakness. He is friend- 
ly, sociable, genial; he has imagination, and 
poetic associations with the vine and the flow- 
ing bowl, for instance. But what is a light 
heart and a loose pair of breeches in a snow- 
storm? The lighter your baggage the worse 
the exposure. In a gale, clinging to a heavy 
trunk might hold you from blowing away. So 
his baggage is not enough for Hilary; and the 
poor fellow who laughed at the ample wardrobe 
of his neighbor is left naked to the pitiless 
storm! If you meet him reeling and plunging 
home, the wreck of a man drifting and dashing 
upon a cruel lee shore, it is because he pre- 
ferred the loose breeches of good impulse to the 
panoply of principle. 

I recall two instances, which would be very 
familiar to you if I were to mention names, 
my dear Edwin—two striking instances, of trav- 
elers like Mr. Puck, making the journey upon 
which we are engaged, and not the grand tour. 
They began early, blithely running up the ship's 
side, as it were, whistling and smiling, gayly 
saluting, and welcomed on all sides. If the 
voyage had been all in soft summer weather— 
ah! then, indeed! If the ocean were a mill- 
pond, and if the cave of the winds were a 
mere grotto of June! While the sun shone, 
and the air was bland, behold Mr. Puck—who 
but he! But when the wind blew from the 
icebergs, when the sleet sheeted the rigging 
with ice! These young men of whom I speak 
were early petted and flattered and famous. 
They were sought in society, and their work in 
their departments was very precious, They 
commanded their own prices. ‘They had their 
own way. The wind was warm and fair. But 
even a wonder reigns but nine days. No man 
can hope fora perpetually undisputed sovereign- 
ty. Circumstances changed a little. The wind 
became fluctuating, even threatening storm. 
The best-natured fellows in the world were 
these fellow-travelers of ours, dear Edwin, but 
their baggage was too scanty. Loose breeches 
are not enough for all occasions. And this 
was proved surely but sadly. In a thousand 
nameless but familiar ways they declined in 
general regard and in their own respect; and 
when you see them now, forlorn in all that 








makes life most precious, bankrupt in friend- 
ship, in noble aims, in generous faith, if you 
could put your feeling into the travelers’ ex- 
pression, it would be that in their contempt for 
troublesome baggage they had sacrificed the 
great purpose and pleasure of travel. 

Yet it is very easy also to be perplexed and 
ruined by your luggage, and to be a thousand- 
fold worse slave to your trunks and boxes than 
ever Iwas. ‘There is our fellow-traveler Vin- 
egar. His whole journey is wasted, and all its 
delight and profit lost, by constantly attending 
to his ridiculous heaps of baggage. He is en- 
cumbered with the most sombre theology you 
ever heard of, the handling of which breaks 
every body’s shins, and sets all who have any 
thing to do with it into the most profuse and 
profane swearing. Vinegar can never see the 
lovely landscape because of his abominable bag- 
gage, which shuts out the beauty of this world 
and the splendor of the sky. ‘The charm of 
things terrestrial and the hope of those that are 
celestial are forever hidden from that unhappy 
traveler, the victim of his baggage. 

Or it is a huge bundle of prejudices which 
another painfully carries upon the journey. Ev- 
ery thing offends some prejudice—that is, tam- 
bles against his luggage and over his luggage 
and into his luggage. He, too, is robbed of all 
his pleasure because of his baggage. And still 
another travels the great highway with a whole 
cargo of theories. And in adjusting them he 
is as vexed and wearied, and as effectually es- 
capes all the comfort and joy of the journey, as 
the poor woman who could not Jook nor speak, 
so intent was she upon watching and counting 
her ‘‘big trank, little trunk, bandbox, bundle.” 
These are all slaves of their baggage. They 
no more discriminate than the airy traveler with 
no baggage but a smile and a pair of loose 
breeches. And, my dear Edwin, since it is not 
always summer nor always winter, nor always 
wet nor always dry, take only enough to be sure 
that you are comfortable, knowing that without 
comfort—of body or mind—there is no pleasure 
upon the great journey. 

Your friend, 
An Ovp BacseEtor. 





AMERICAN HOLIDAYS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. ¢ 


NCE there was a little girl who would have 
been very happy with her two doll children, 
Emilius Alvah and Mary Maria, but fur the 
sad thought which underlay all her enjoyment 
that a time was coming when she could no lon- 
ger play with dolls, Grown people had no 
dolls, What there could be to enliven the 
dreariness of existence when dolls should have 
gone by the little lady could not imagine; and 
she found but cold comfort in the determina- 
tion that she would set herself resolutely to 
drawing, and find in making pictures such sat- 
isfaction as might be left when the real piquan- 
cy of life should have passed away. 

But the years came and went. Mary Maria 
disappeared wholly from the eyes of mortals, 
and no man knoweth her sepulchre to this day. 
Emilius Alvah, with a badly battered face, and 
a sadly shattered ankle, and a shocking bad 
hat, lay on a high shelf in a dark closet ; and, 
strange to say, no one mourned him. His little 
mother grew to womanhood ; and, for the waste 
she looked to endure, she found life so exceed- 
ing bright and sweet and full that she never 
had a regret, but only a pleasant memory, for 
Emilius Alvah and Mary Maria. 

Just as it is with individuals so it is with na- 
tions. Just as it would be for a woman to go 
back to her dolls for amusement is it for a ma- 
ture and intellectual nation to go back to the 
antics of a crude and rollicking period, or to 
attempt to adopt the antics of a crude and rol- 
licking nation. There was a time when English- 
men entertained themselves and their wives by 
climbing greased poles and running sack-races. 
Men and women in Italy may still entertain 
themselves by putting on grotesque garments, 
and pelting each other with sugar-plums. But 
surely the American populace never presented 
@ more melancholy spectacle than in its late at- 
tempt to be jolly under equally creditable cir- 
cumstances. 

Yet the attempt was not, necessarily, child- 
ish or unworthy. There is a vague idea that 
Americans are too sedate, that they have not 
sufficient relaxation, that they ought to ap- 
poiut more holidays. But what does the idea 
spring from? Amusement is for health, happi- 
ness, effectiveness. Do not the Americans live 
as long as ether people? Are they not the hap- 
piest people in the world? Are they really less 
effective than any other? What do we waut 
of holidays? Probably we have come nearer 
than any other nation to equalizing work, A 
greater proportion of persons are actively en- 
gaged in business ; a sinaller proportion are suf- 
fering from intense and prolonged overwork. 
And just in the ratio of the equalization dimin- 
ishes our need of holidays. The American 
workman is not a child with a set task, not & 
slave with an oppressive burden, but a free, in- 
telligent, self-respecting, and self-guiding man. 
He lays out his own life. He reaps the reward 
of his labors. His work does not mean simply 
bread-and-butter, and a dance under the May- 
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pole, but solid beef and pudding, a deaconship 
in the church, two weeks’ summer board in the 
country, a piano for his daughter, and high- 
school, and perhaps college, for his son, Set 
him running a sack-race, indeed! He literally 
is the populace, at least of New England. The 
quiet country village, with its one meeting- 
house and four school-houses, may have a few 
exceptional tatterdemalions, recognized and tol- 
erated, living from hand to mouth—a little Bo- 
hemia, half butt, half burden. But the mass of 
the people are such as the deacon aforesaid. 
They do not thank you for holidays, What 
they want more than the State prescribes they 
can take for themselves without prescriptions. 
Sometimes, when they come home from shop or 
market, they will buy a mask, with which their 
children will delight and affright themselves for 
a week; but a wagon load of men and women 
going about the streets in sober-earnest masks, 
bowing to right and left, seems to them simply 
silly. A man striding along the sidewalk in a 
yellow flannel surplice merely makes a guy of 
himself, and they gaze upon him with profound 
soberness. If they have any money to spend in 
sugar-plums, the sugar-plums are safely wrapped 
in brown paper bags, and bestowed in their over- 
coat pockets for the delectation of their own 
little folks, not for grown-up strangers. Tour- 
nament trowsers trimmed with tinsel lace look 
wonderfully incongruous over stout Yankee 
leather boots; and our familiarity with circus 
riders and outriders makes the haberdashery of 
knighthood show marvelously mean under the 
broad daylight of the nineteenth century. 

Whatever amendment is made for our relief 
from work must be made in accordance with 
our constitution, national and social. Ameri- 
cans must go forward, and not backward. They 
can never become children again. They are not 
to be raised by greased poles. They are to find 
entertainment in society, not in sports. Relax- 
ation is to work itself more and more thorough- 
ly and beneficently into every day, not concen- 
trate itself into senseless revels on set days. 
With increase of wisdom, occupation will more 
nicely adjust itself to capacity and taste, so that 
a man’s business will be fruitful of pleasure. 
Every day will settle its own bills, and leave no 
overplus of weariness to be offset by to-morrow’s 
enforced rest or prescribed merry-making. Our 
holidays will then be still more than they now 
are holy days—days of great memories and 
great suggestions, of family rennion, of national 
congratulation, of profound and manly thanks- 
giving. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE POSTILION-BASQUE SUIT. 


rue Postilion-basque Suit illustrated on our 
first page is one of the most stylish spring 
costumes. This design is especially suitable for 
silks, whether of solid color or in hair-line 
stripes, and is also adapted to all the soft, flex- 
ible pongees, mohairs, and velours, and to the 
grenadines that will be worn later in the season. 
‘The basque is the simplest and prettiest form of 
the postilion, with a deep double box-pleat in 
the centre of the back, short slashed sides, and 
the becoming soft points in front. Basques 
made with these double-pointed fronts are worn 
in the house and street alike, but the single long 
stiff point is worn in the house only. The style 
of arranging the trimming, as shown in the en- 
graving, is the plan adopted on most corsages— 
simply bordering the garment and extending up 
the fronts around the neck. The sleeves of this 
suit are half-flowing, coat-shaped below the el- 
bow, and widening toward the wrist—a prevalent 
fashion. 

Another important feature of this costume is 
the barnous over-skirt with two Arab folds at 
the top, forming very bonffant drapery. This is 
the favorite novelty of the season in the wey of 
draping, and is u decided change from the pleats 
and loops so long worn. Thongh it looks in- 
tricate, it is very simple. There are five breadths 
of narrow summer silk in the back of the model 
shown. ‘Three widths in the centre are straight, 
but those at the side are sloped and caught up in 
pleats to the waist. The top of the back widths 
is trimmed like the lower edge, and instead of 
being gathered to a belt in the usual way, is al- 
lowed to hang loosely, except where it is caught 
up in the centre by a loop passed over a button 
on the belt. ‘The pointed open fronts are fasten- 
ed to the belt, curving up very high on the hips 
at the point where the basque is shortest. A 
different effect is given to this snit by fastening 
the centre loop of the over-skirt to a button be- 
neath the bow on the back of the postilion, thus 
doing away with the basque back, and making a 
pretty variety. 

The skirt is of convenient walking length. It 
is trimmed with a bias gathered ruffle four inches 
wide when finished. The lower edge of the ruf- 
fle has a hem nearly an inch wide, turned up on 
the right side, and stitched by machine. Above 
this is a broad box-pleating, with the top of each 
pleat vandyked and held down by a bias silk 
band and lace. 

‘The dress from which this design is taken is 
of grisaille silk, gray with black lines, trimmed 
with very narrow black edging. ‘There is no 
wrap required with this costume ; but ladies who 
object to going in the street without an over 
garment will use a small paletot of the silk, or 
else a black lace paletot or shawl. Suits of this 
description, made of sammer silk at $2 a yard, 
and trimmed with French lace that can scarcely 
be distinguished from real lace, will cost from 
$90 to $100. We can not give the items exact- 








ly, but there are about twenty-five yards of silk 
for $50; $10 will probably buy the lace; sun- 
dries, in the way of linings, buttons, and sewing 
silk, amount to $5; and 25 or $80 are allowed 
for the modiste’s labor. 

When this costume is made of black grenadine 
the basque lining should be strong black silk, and 
a skirt of black silk should be worn beneath the 
suit. Colored grenadines are always made on 
silk of the same shade, the corsage and sleeves 
being lined throughout, and are never worn over 
white, as was formerly the custom. 


HOUSE AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 


Our Paris correspondent, Madame Raymond, 
editor of the Mode Illustrée, writing since the 
fall of Paris, advises us of a contemplated revo- 
lution in fashions looking to greater simplicity in 
dress, This is naturally in harmony with the 
feelings of the people engaged in the late war; 
but with us, instead of simplicity, the opposite 
extreme prevails, 

The spring and summer opening at a French 
house in high favor with our jeunesse dorée has 
just shown us a variety of elegant costumes, 
made here, but gotten up with all the elaborate 
luxuriance and style for which Parisian taste is 
famous, and which gay demoiselles consider so 
desirable. Each costume was a house and car- 
riage dress combined. ‘he same suit was ar- 
ranged to serve for dressy occasions at home, for 
dinner-parties, for visiting, and for any enter- 
tainment to which the wearer goes in her car- 
riage; but its long skirt, lying a quarter of a 
yard on the floor, rendered it utterly unfit for 
promenading. This skirt, sloped to a point be- 
hind, was about four yards. wide, and was form- 
ed by two and sometimes three side gores, ac- 
cording to the width of the material. The po- 
lonaise over dress was almost universal. Each 
suit had a polonaise with tight-fitting basque back 
held smooth by whalebones, very boutfant skirt, 
drapery especially full on the sides, while the 
plain flat front had the waist and skirt in one piece. 
‘The few exceptions to the regular polonaise were 
basques and over-skirts arranged to have the ef- 
fect of a polonaise. Many polonaises had sim- 
ple flat basque backs instead of postilion pleats. 
‘These basques were deeply pointed and very 
stylish, A bow or passementerie ornament was 
placed at the end of the basque point—not on 
the waist—and the fullness of the skirt beneath 
was gathered to a pointed piece shaped like the 
basque, in order to leave the basque smooth, and 
have the skirt drapery puff out abundantly 
around it. In many dresses the added fullness 
of the polonaise skirt was arranged in the burnous 
style, and was often much ampler than our 
model. Sleeves were invariably the half-flowing 
shape. Not a single loose paletot was shown. 
The only wraps seen with tight polonaises were 
small round capes with broad Watteau folds be- 
hind, These were more especially for traveling 
and sea-side costumes. 

Flounces, ruches, and flat bands were the self 
trimmings on silks and woolens; passementerie 
and fringes are abundantly used; a great deal 
of white lace, especially Valenciennes, and many 
embroidered muslin ruffles, trimmed silks and 
pongees, not of light shades only, but dark brown, 
gray, and black silks also. Cambric insertions 
ind. edgings, thickly needle-worked, trim pale- 
tinted linen, foulard, and pongee suits, Charm- 
ing pleatings of white tarlatan or of organdy peep 
from beneath ruffles of heavy dark silks. 

Many shaded suits were shown, but as there 
can no longer be any novelty in these, lovers of 
variety are returning to costumes of two contrast- 
ing colors. The fancy is to combine one of the 
very light undecided tints now in vogue with a 
very dark color. A polonaise of absinthe pongee 
(gray tinged with green) is worn over a silk skirt 
of dark plum-color; the delicate écra buff is 
seen over scabieuse silk, that rich velvet maroon 
hue seen in dahlias; very light gray is trimmed 
with invisible green; pale Nile green, the blue 
tint so becoming to blondes, is associated with 
darkest prune; faint sky blue is draped over 
chestnut brown, and pale lilac is contrasted with 
the greenish bronze called verd-antique. 

To describe a few of these. First was a car- 
riage costume of plum-colored gros grain, with 
facings of brightest Nile green silk. Around the 
skirt was a broad double box-pleating, headed by 
a wide ruche, with the pleats caught together in 
the centre to show a lining of Nile green silk. 
Polonaise with tight back and full burnous 
drapery lapped toward the sides, the top faced 
with green silk, and held on each side by a green 
bow made of gros grain, doubled, a finger broad, 
and placed lengthwise, with two loops above and 
below, and two fringed ends. A ruche and fringe 
border the polonaise and sleeves. Gathered Va- 
lenciennes lace in neck and sleeves. To com- 
plete this suit should be a Belgian straw gipsy, 
with plum-colored gros grain ribbon, and Nile 
green ostrich tips. Large umbrella of silk of 
the dress, lined with light green. Enameled 
jewelry. Long-wristed kid gloves of pale green. 

A watering-place costume has a plum-colored 
silk skirt with three scant flounces of the same, 
with white embroidered jaconet raffles showing 
below the silk flounces. The polonaise, of pale 
buff, is twilled foulard trimmed with ruffles of 
the dark plum-colored silk and of white muslin. 

A similar suit is of summer velours, thin and 
light, yet repped, in a pale gray tint. The po- 
lonaise is trimmed with white guipure insertion 
and lace laid over prune-colored satin bands. 
‘The skirt has a flat pleating, headed with diag- 
onal pleats, showing the facing of prune satin. 

An absinthe green polonaise of silky pongee 
is finished with fringe that has a deep netted 
heading in points made in the garment. It is 
fastened down the front with maroon gros grain 
bows, and the sleeves and back are similarly or- 
namented. The back is voluminously draped 
in the burnous style, and the lower skirt is of 
maroon 


A gray summer serge traveling dress has a 
polonaise with a broad vest of darkest invisible 
green silk; cuffs, bows, and facings on postil- 
ion, and flounces of the same dark green. A 
nut brown silk costume has three straight over- 
lapping flounces edged with Valenciennes lace. 
Worn over this is an écru buff polonaise of silk 
serge, trimmed with white cambric inserting and 
edging, caught up by bows of dark brown silk 
edged with Valenciennes. A costume of glossy 
lavender chalé is trimmed with many self-pleat- 
ings, edged with embroidered Swiss ruffles, A 
polonaise of thick gray linen, to be worn over 
silk skirts, is trimmed with thick white em- 
broidery. 

A model for black grenadine suits has a point- 
ed flat basque, with broad vest of black gros 
grain. Two cords edge the vest. Thread lace 
and a pleating alternately silk and grenadine 
border the basque. The over-skirt has a short 
apron front and long back sewed to a pointed 
piece beneath the basque, and is trimmed like 
the basque. Deep flounce in the skirt, with bias 
silk laid between each side-pleat, giving the ap- 
pearance of alternate pleats of silk and grena- 

ine. 

‘The handsomest dress of all is a French gray 
silk, with two rows of pleatings around the skirt, 
each a finger deep, the lower ruffle of a darker 
gray. Three bias bands are placed at intervals 
above these. The over-skirt, with short apron 
front and long back, has around it a wide passe- 
menterie of leaves in pale gray cord, and the 
edge is finished with Valenciennes three inches 
wide placed over soft, mossy, gray fringe. The 
basque, with deep pointed. back and straight 
front, is trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes 
lace, frilled down to the basque point, and head- 
ed by passementerie. Similar trimming up the 
front. .A bow and long ends of the silk, doubled 
and edged with Valenciennes, is fastened on the 
left side at the waist. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


The milliners’ parlors arranged for the open- 
ings look like a beautiful conservatory. ‘I‘he first 
choice in bonnets is for fine Belgian straw gip- 
sies, with high rolled coronets, the queen's ruche 
of tulle for face trimming, thick gros grain rib- 
bon, flowers, feather tips, and lace for garniture. 
The fairest and most youthful faces adopt these 
straw bonnets for all occasions, and find them 
more becoming than was anticipated. The rib- 
bon and flowers are selected with regard to the 
dresses with which they are to be worn. The 
new shade of the season is called fisherman’s 
green—a blue-green similar to the Nile shade 
of last year. We defer a lengthy description on 
account of our crowded columns. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames PINcHON; SIBLEY; Pace; and FerRERO. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE are few remarkable dinner sets of sil- 
ver or china in this country compared with what 
may be found in the old families of Europe. One 
of the finest sets is probably in possession of 
Mr. Wrii1am B. Astor. It was bought by his 
father, the late Jonn Jacos Astor, and used by 
him during his residence in Paris and Switzer- 
land. All the dishes, plates, frait stands, etc. 
are of solid silver. ‘The dessert plates are of 
Sevres china, embellished with portraits of the 
celebrated beauties of the court of Louis XIV. 
By the will of Mr. Astor this dinner service is 
to descend to the oldest son of the oldest son. 

—Baron GEROLT, the minister of Prussia, goes 
home next month, but will leave his two daugh- 
ters here. The elder will be married to Mr. 
Ranoase, chargé d’affaires of Greece, on the 
17th of April; and the younger, it ia said, will 
enter the convent at Georgetown. Both these 

oung ladies were born in this country, and 

ave always resided here. 

—A contemporaneous journal gives this well- 
deserved praise to the Berlin Bazar: ‘ This 
great fashion journal of the world claims a 
circulation of half a million of copies, and is 
issued in twelve different languages. It is em- 
phatically a friend of all classes, as it consults 
the interests of all, rich and poor, high and 
low. It is no longer considered a luxury, but 
rather a necessity in German households, and 
represents all the interests of women in the line 
of beauty and economy of dress, endeavorin; 
always to subject this latter to the demands o! 
comfort and womanly propriety. For sixteen 
years it has gone on increasing in usefulness 
and popularity, and has now become, without 
dispute, the fashion journal of the world, speak- 
tag to its patrons in all the languages of civiliza- 
tion, and moulding European taste in the inter: 
est of utility and sound common-sense. It has 
for years been the source whence journals in the 
same sphere; in nearly all the capitals of the 
world, have drawn material and suggestions, 
and it now bids fair to receive the credit that 
it deserves. Its great effort in fature will be to 
prove that it is far superior to any of its rivals 
that in Paris have so long attracted the eyes of 
the world to a great extent on capital borrowed 
from ite pages. We may add, that the readers 
of Harper's Bazar have all that is contained in its 
Berlin prototype—which, by the way, is less than 
half its size—together with an endless variety 
of additional fashion and miscellaneous engray- 
ings and choice reading matter. 

—That the lectures of James Russet Low- 
ELL at Harvard University on French poetry 
were able and interesting can not be doubted; 
yet we see it stated in an exchange that his au- 
diences hardly averaged thirty persons, including 
women, who were largely in the majority. It 
simply shows that Boston does not appreciate 
LowELu as does New York. 

—And this is the way in which M. THIERs 
lived during his recent stay at Bordeaux: He 
received and worked from 6.30 a.m. until noon, 
when he breakfasted; then walked two hours; 
worked again until a Inte dinner, and while cat- 
ing continued to receive his lithe court; after 
dinner a little sleep. Any thing but exclusive 
—very cordial to a certain degree—he multiplied 
himself by his vivacity and clocution. The mag- 
nificent crowning of his political career has given 
lim a new youth. He can not bear tavern beds, 
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so his servant nightly prepares for him in his 
study a camp-bed, on which he sleeps on a sin- 
gle mattress. M. Turers is sald to favor the 
project of having the permanent scat of govern- 
ment away from Paris and the power of the mob. 

—A gentleman who has lately seen Bazz on 
his own stamping-ground says he has no wife, 
but scores of children; has no salary, but lives 
in luxury while the soldiers starve; has neither 
character nor courage, and he can not quell a 
contemptible insurrection, though his nominal 

power is almost absolute. Ina republic he rulca 
ike a royal despot. Yet he is popular, and, prac- 
tically, there is no respectable opposition to his 
government. 

—It is said that a marriage bas been arranged 
between Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P. (‘“ His- 
toricus’’), and Mrs. Ives, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Mottey. Mrs. Ives is the widow of one of the 
Rhode Island Ivzses, and is quite wealthy. It is 
a saying in “Little Rhody” that the public af- 
fairs of that State are pretty much controlled 
by the two great manufacturing firms of the 
Spragves and Brown & Ives, between whom 
there has for many a year been a lively rivalry. 

—During the general illumination in which 
the Germans indulged on the fall of Paris a bar- 
ber, a townsman of Von MoLrtkE, displayed a 
transparency on which was this couplet: 
“Moltke and I were at Parchim born; 

He has the French, and I’ve the Germans shorn!” 

—At the banquet given by Lord Waiter 
CAMPBELL on the 21st inst., at the Travelers’ 
Club in this city, in honor of his brother's mar- 
riage to the Princess Louise, he said that the 
other day he heard from an old acquaintance 
that soon after the engagement between the 
Princess and his brother the Princess BEATRICE 
went to the Queen, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I am 
gid that Louise is going to marry a subject, 

ecanse now, I suppose, I can marry an Amer- 
ican,’ 

—Mrs. Bea Frencn, speaking of her lecture 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, says, ‘‘Several of the 
first ladies of St. Paul met us at the close of the 
lecture, kissed _us, and bade us God speed in the 
good work. We also reccived flattering con- 

ratulations from a number of-gentlemen, who 

looked as if they wished to kiss us, but were too 
bashful !” 

—Bismarck enjoys the reputation of saying 
more witty things with less effort than any man 
in Germany. A correspondent, writing of him, 
says he is as ready as an American, bright as a 
Frenchman, and stinging as a Spaniard in his 
conccits and epigrams. 

—Sir StarrorpD NortTucotsE recently said to a 
gentleman in Washington that the social dutics 
of the High Commission were becoming the hard- 
est part of the work. 

—One of the most interesting schemes devised 
by American liberality in behalf of the French 
sufferers from the war is that of the well-known 
poetess, Mrs. ANNE Lyncu Bora, of New York, 
who is making a collection of autographic letters 
and sketches by native and foreign artists, which 
promises to be the most unique of the kind ever 
seen in this country, and which, it is hoped, may 
transfer five thousand dollars from the well-filled 
pockets of some rich man to the empty purses 
of the starving poor of France. Heary has sent 
twenty valuable Paintings from the foreign art- 
ists in Rome, including two by M. Hépgrr, the 
president of the French Academy of Art thero; 
and BieRsTaDT, CARPENTER, Fa@NaNni, Ken- 
SETT, GIFFORD, Rowse, WHITTREDGE, and many 
other distinguished Americans have contributed 
fine sketches. One of the most interesting gems 
of the collection is an unpublished morceau by 
1827, in his own handwriting, composed expreae 
ly for this purpose, and procured at the solicita- 
tion of Miss CeciL1a CLEVELAND, the niece of 
Mr. GREELEY, who, with her mother and sister, 
is now in Munich. In an accompanying letter 
to Miss CLEVELAND Liszt declares that he holds 
autograph albums in abhorrence, and makes it a 
rule never to contribute to them; but has bro- 
ken through the role in this single instance for 
her sake, and in the aid of 80 good a cause. Sev- 
eral hundred distinguished persons are repre- 
sented in this rare collection, which will be raf- 
fied if not previously disposed of privately. 

—No two men in the government service at 
Washington perform a greater amount of daily 
labor than Mr. J. H. SaviLxe, chief clerk of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. 8. is thirty years of 
age; came to Washington ten years ago; was 
appointed by Mr. CuasE messenger in his office 
and has since, by sheer force of ability, worked 
himself to his present high position. As chief 
clerk he examines all letters addressed to the 
department, sits in judgment upon important 
monetary transactions, examines contracts in- 
volving millions, decides important matters in 
dispute, and is, in short, the working officer of 
the Treasury. 

—King Louis, of Bavaria, who In the first years 
of his reign was regarded with the general con- 
tempt of his subjects, is now exceedingly popu- 
lar. Heshowed pluck, spirit, and ability durin 
the war, and has consequently worked him: 
up to the favor of his people. 

—Mias Evans, who is engaged on a new novel 
for Blackwood, is a most laborious and painstak- 
ing writer, bestowing as much pains upon a sin- 

le book as ordinary authors do upon six. Her 
fandwriting illustrates this. It is bold, round, 
as easy to read as print, and scarcely an erasure 
is to be met with In the manuscript of a whole 
volume. This is owing to the fact that she care- 
fally sketches beiorehand what she intends to 
write, and then copies it elaborately. The print- 
ers keep her manuscript clean, and after the 

roofs have been corrected it is returned to her. 

he has the MSS. oi ali her books bound in red 
morocco, and they form one of the most inter- 
esting features of her library. She sold “‘ Adam 
Bede" to Blackwood for $1500; but its success 

rompted her publishers to present her $7500 
Besides. For “Felix Holt” she received the 
large sum of $30,000. 

—The Prussian government lately gave £5555 
sterling to a Berlin cook for his secret of making 
pense pudding sausages that will not turn sour. 

5,000 of the delicacies, which are strengthened 
with bacon and flavored with onions, were made 
daily for the Prussian army. Each sausage 
weighed a pound, and was a day’s ration for one 
man. The lucky cook’s name is GrUNBERG—but 
he can not be very green; with his heap of money 
he might now change his name to GULDENBERG. 

—Mrs. Mary Gainzs, an eccentric, who has 
been unfortunate in two marriages, recently took 
a third husband, without legs, for the reason, as 
cue alleged, that he could not rua away from 

er. 
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Tassels for Trimming Tidies, Covers, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig.1.—Tasset of GREEN WOOLEN REPSs AND CROCHET. 
To make this tassel, first prepare a hollow tube two inches 
and a fifth long, to do which wind a strip of card-board 
several times around a lead-pencil, and fasten the outer 
crosswise edge with mucilage. ‘Then wind cotton batting 
around this tube in such a manner that the circumference 
of the upper end is smaller than that of the under end. 
Cover the head smoothly with the woolen reps, and over 
this stretch threads of dark green silk, which must cross 
each other as shown by the illustration. To the upper 
end of the head fasten a loop of green silk cord and a brass 
ring covered with single crochet of green silk twist. For 
the under part of the tassel cut a straight piece of the reps 
eleven inches and three-fifths long and four inches wide, 
join the crosswise edges, and turn down the under length- 
wise edge on the right side an inch and a fifth. Two- 
fifths of an inch from the under edge ornament the part 
with two rows of 
diagonal half-polka 
stitch worked with 
green silk twist. 
Gather the upper 
edge and sew it on 
the head as shown 
by the illustration. 
Before doing this, 
however, pass an- 
other ring, covered 
with single crochet 
of green silk, over 
the head of the tas- 
sel. About two- 
fifths of an inch 
from the under edge 
of the tassel fasten 
a brass ring five 
inches in circumfer- 
ence, covered with 
green silk, to the 
inside of the tassel, 
in such a manner 
that the tassel forms 
gathers as shown 
by the illustration. 
Finally, fasten three 
silk cords to the in- 
side of the tassel, 
and finish the ends 
with three covered 
wooden balls. 

Fig. 2.—Tassev 
or Gray Casu- 
MERE AND Cro- 
cuet. For thehead 
of this tassel two 
wooden rings, of 
the shape shown by 
the illustration, are 
required. Cover 
these rings on the 
outside, first with shirting, and then with cotton batting ; 
cover these smoothly with gray cashmere, and ornament 
them with long stitches of gray silk twist in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Slip the larger ring over a 
card-board tube an inch and a fifth long, which is. covered 
with gray cashmere; fasten it with a few stitches, and above 
the upper edge set on a brass ring covered with single cro- 
chet of gray silk twist. Sew on the smaller wooden ring, 
fasten it to the first with a few stitches, set on a brass ring 
as before above the upper edge of the second ring, and 
sew on a small cord loop. For the crochet cover of the 
tassel work 60 sc. (single crochet) on a brass ring two 
inches and a half in circumference, and on these a round 
as follows: Alternately 1 dc. (double crochet), 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), with the latter always pass over 2 st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round. Work one more round alternatel. 
2 ec. on the 2 ch. of the preceding round, 2 ch. To eacl 
2 ch. of the last round fasten two threads of gray silk 
twist, each four inches and two-fifths long, so that these 
form strands two inches long, and then knot each 
five of these strands together in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Slip this ring with the crochet 
covering over the head of the tassel, and sew it on 
the under wooden ring. For the under part of the 

tassel cut a straight piece of gray cashmere @ 
eight inches long and three inches wide, 
join the crosswise edges, and embroider 
it, as shown by the illustration, with 
gray silk soutache and point Russe 
worked with gray silk twist. At 
the under edge work button- 
hole stitch with gray silk twist 
over the soutache scallops. 
Arrange the upper edge 
in four box-pleats, and sew it to the card-board 
tube so that a gray silk tassel comes between 
each two pleats. 


Tatted Barbe, Figs. 1-4. 
‘Tus barbe, of which Fig. 1 shows 
one end in full size, is worked with 
fine tatting cotton. It consists 
of medallions of various sizes, 
which are joined in the 
manner shown by Fig, 1. 
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For the large medallion at 
each end of the barbe 
work, first, the three 
rosettes 
(Fig. 3 shows one 


enlarged) as 
follows: A 
ring of 14 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Tatte 
Repwucep Size, 





Section or Tatrep Barpe, 
Fun Size. 




















Fig. 3.—Tat- 
Tep Rosette 
FOR BarBE, 
Repucep 
Size. 


EpGinG For Barse. 


medallion from stretch- 
ing: in doing this fast- 
en to the connecting 
threads of the mid- 
dle ring. In 
connection 
with 
round 
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ds. (double stitches), eight times alternately 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds., then 1 p., 14 ds. In this way work seven mor 
rings in close succession, but in working each of these 
rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, instead 
of forming the first p. ; and in working the last ring, in. 
stead of forming the last p., fasten to the first p. of the 
first ring. Finally, work little wheels in the middle of 
the rosettes, as shown by Fig. 3. The three rosettes are 
joined with the middle p. of two rings of each side, either 
in the working, or by sewing them together with fine 
thread. On each side of the tatted strip thus formed fill 
out the empty spaces between each two rosettes with three 
small rings, each of which counts 6 ds. ; between the 34 
and 4th ds. fasten each ring to a p. of the rosettes at the 
proper point; leave an interval of thread of the requisite 
length between each two rings (see Fig. 1). Surround 
the tatted strip with two rounds of small rings; each ring 
of the first round counts 6 ds., and is fastened to the ra. 
settes between the 3d and 4th ds. ; between each two rings 
leave an interval of thread two-fifths of an inch long. At 
the ends of the tat- 
ted strip the rings 
must come closer 
together than at the 
sides (see Fig. 1). 
‘The rings of the 
second round must 
also count 6 ds., 
and between the 
3d and 4th ds. must 
be fastened to the 
middle of the 
threads connecting 
the rings of the pre- 
ceding round; at 
the end of this 
round fasten the 
thread and cut it 
off. 3d round.— 
* One ring of 3 ds., 
eight times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds,, 
then Il p., 3 ds.; 
turn this ring down- 
ward, and, after 
one-fifth of an inch 
interval, work one 
ring of 8 ds., fasten 
to the connecting 
thread between two 
rings of the preced- 
ing round, 3 ds. ; 
turn the work, and, 
after one-fifth of an 
inch interval, repeat 
from +, but now, 
instead of forming 
the first p. of the 
larger ring, fasten 
to the last p. of the 
larger ring previ- 
ously worked. Aft- 
er completing this 
round, fasten the 
beginning and end of the thread together and cat it of 
Surround the medallion with a row of rosettes; Fig. 2 
shows one of these rosettes enlarged. For each rosette 
work a ring of I ds., 1 p., six times alternately 2 ds., I p., 
then 1 ds. After completing the ring, + fasten the work- 
ing thread to the nearest p., and, after one-seventh of an 
inch interval, work one ring of 2 ds.; nine times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds., and, after one-seventh of an inch inter- 
val, repeat yet six times from +. Finally, fasten the 
thread and cut it off. These rosettes must be joined with 
the medallion and each other, as shown by Fig. 1. Work 
the large medallions between the end medallions in a sim- 
ilar manner, but work only two rosettes for the middle 
strip, and surround this with one round of small tated 
rings instead of two. Besides this the large rings of the 
following round (3d round of the end medallion) must 
count 7 p. instead of 9 p. Having worked the requisite 
number of medallions (the original measures thirty-seven 
inches, and counts two large medallions for the 
ends and six smaller ones, worked in the manner 
above described), join each two medallions at the 
ends with a anal medallion, so that the barbe 
when completed counts eight large medallions 
and seven of the small medallions last men- 
tioned. Work the latter as follows, begin- 
ning with the middle row of rings facing 
each other: Lring of 3ds.,1shortp., 4 
3 ds.; turn the ring, and, * after 
one-fifth of an inch interval, work 
a similar ring; turn the ring, 
and repeat from + until the 
row counts 22 rings in all 
—that is, 11 rings turn- 
ed upward, and IL 
rings turned downward, All around this row 
work a round of small rings as follows: Fast- 
en the working thread to the p. of the first 
ring, * after one-fifth of an inch inter- 
val work one ring of 2 ds., L p., 2ds., 
fasten to the p. of the following 
ring after one-fifth of an inch in- 
terval, and repeat from +; at 
the end of the strip, how- 
ever, work a few addition- 
al rings, to prevent the 
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p. of the first ring, and tie the beginning and end of the thread together. 
Ornament the middle of the rosette with a wheel, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Corners of Borders in Point Russe, Satin Stitch, 

and Half-polke Stitch, Figs.1and2. 
See Ulustrations on page 223, 

© corners are suitable fur albums, cushions, cov- 

ers, etc. "They are worked on a foundation of light 

gray cloth, partly with plain and partly with 

shaded silk twist. The illustration distinctly 

shows the manner of executing the embroid- 

ery and the shading. Velvet, satin, gros 

grain, or leather may also be used as a 


work a round of rings facing each other as follows: 1 ring of twice al- 
ternately 2 ds., 1 p.; then 2 ds.; fasten to the p. of the next ring 
of the preceding round, and work 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. 
Turn the work, and, after one-fifth of an inch interval, repeat 
from >, fastening the rings ef each row to each other as 
shown by the illustration, In order to prevent the medull- 

ion from stretching at the ends, work a few additional 

rings there in this round (see Fig. 1). Sew the com- 

pleted medallions together at the ends as shown by 

the illustration. On the free outer edges of each a 

of the eight larger medallions work the follow- . 
ing edging, observing Figs. 1 and 4; the lat- 

ter illustration shows a section of the edg- AT 
ing enlarged. The first round of the edg- “ § SS yx 





ing consiats of two rove ef rings faclig g E22) foundation. 
each other; first work * one of the | = = Ms i 
larger rings (see upper straight edge of i ¥ { Embroidery Design for Covers, etc. 


Fig. 4), consisting of 2 ds., 1 p., four 
times alternately | ds., 1 p.; then 2 ds. 
Turn the ring downward, and, after a 
fifth of an inch interval, work 1 ring con- 
sisting of 3 ds., 1 p., 3.ds. Again turn 
the ring just worked, and repeat from >. 
In working the larger rings, instead of 
forming the first p. of each ring, fasten 
to the last p. of the preceding ring. At 
the end of the round fasten the thread 
and cut it off. The second round also 
consists of two rows of rings facing each 
other; work first * | ring consisting of 
2ds.,1p.,1ds., 1p., 1 ds.; fasten to 
the p. of a small ring of the preceding 
round, 1 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn i 
the work, and, after two-sevenths of an 4 
inch interval, work a ring consisting of 

2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; 

then 1 p., 2 ds.; turn the work, and, after 
two-sevenths of an inch interval, repeat from 
>, fastening the rings to each other in the man- NG 
ner shown by 


Tux symbols on this cover render it 
especially suited to ecclesiastical purposes. 
The foundation is of fine white linen. 
The embroidery is worked with red or 
white cotton in satin stitch, back stitch, 
chain stitch, and diagonal half- polka 
stitch. If desired, a tatted, crochet, or 
point lace rosette may be substituted for 
the central figures. “Cambric, piqué, or 
Swiss muslin may also be used for the 
foundation, and the embroidery executed 
with black silk. 


Medallions embroidered in Satin 
and Half-polka Stitch, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuEsE medallions are suitable for orna- 
menting porte-monnaies, note-books, ci- 
gar-cases, etc. They may be worked on 

a satin, gros grain, velvet, leather, or cloth 
foundation with shaded silk twist, or twist of 
various colors, 
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the illustration . Bead Photo- 
8dround.—* ring = “S\ graph Frame. 
consisting of 3 ds., fast ‘Ny Tris frame is easily 


made. Cut of thick 
card-board a piece of the 
shape shown by the illustra- 


en to the middle p. of 
the next large ring of the 
preceding round, 3 ds. ; turn 
the work, and, after two-sevenths tion, which gives the frame in 
of an inch interval, work a ring full size. For the covering of 
consisting of 2 ds., eight times alter- die at an ano — the outside of the frame cut a piece 
nately | p., 1 ds.; then 1 p., 2ds.; turn of card-board and another of black 
the work, and, after two-sevenths of an velvet, allowing two-fifths of an inch 
inch interval, repeat from *. Fasten extra material on the outer edge of 
| the large rings of this round to each other in the ma nner shown | the velvet piece, and four-fifths of an inch on the inner edge. 
| by Fig. 4. 4th round.—Hold the lace so that the 2d round is | Paste the velvet on the card-board, letting it project two-fifths 
turned upward, fasten the working thread to the p. joining the | of an inch beyond the outer and four-fifths of an inch beyond 
first two large rings of the preceding round, and, after two- | the inner edge, and ornament with the beads as shown by the 
sevenths of an inch interval, work 1 ring consisting of 2 ds., | illustration; for the present do not work the round of small 
fasten to the middle p. of the first of the two rings just men- | beads on the inner edge of the frame, nor the scallops on the 
tioned, 2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds.; * after a fifth | outer e In order to sew on the large crystal (frost) beads, 
of an inch interval work a ring consisting of 2 ds., ss the needle through the card-board and velvet 
fasten to the last ring of the p. previously worked, from the under side, take up a crystal and a steel 
2 ds., fasten to the next p. of the previous ring, 2 ds., bead, and pass the needle back through the erystal 
five times alternately | p., 2 ds.; work three more head and through the velvet and card-board to the 
rings like this, after an interval of a fifth of an under side, Set on at regular intervals four rows of 
; inch. In working the third ring, instead of forming small crystal beads, and for each of the rosette-like 
Fig. L.—Mepatiion 1 SATIN tho last p., fasten to the middle p. of the “figures which fill the open spaces sew 
AND HAcr-poika Sritca. third following ring of the third round. seven crystal beads on the velvet. Sur- 
Fasten the wo: round these beads with a wreath of small 
necting the ring last mentioned and the ring pre steel beads, and work the five stamens which rest on the figures as shown by 
thread along the under side of the work to the the illustration in the following manner: Pass the needle from 
p. connecting two rings, fasten it there, and, after two-sevenths the under side of the work through the erystal bead in the mid- 
of an inch interval, work a ring as follows: 2 ds., dle of the figure (this bead must have been brought 
fasten to the middle p. of the next ring of the third on without a steel bead), take up three small steel 
round, 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., fasten to the last ring of beads, one steel bugle, one small steel bead, pass the 
the preceding scallop, as shown by the il- needle back through the bugle and the three 
Instration, 2 ds., four times alternately | p., small beads to the under side of the work, 
2ds., and repeat from 4. ‘This completes and work the remaining four stamens in the 
the edging. After completing it, sew it to same manner. Cut short diagonal slits in 
the medallion as shown by Fig. 1. The the surplus edges of the velvet, turn down 
ends of the edging must meet the small me- the edges on the under side ef the pasteboard, 
dallions, by means of which the large me- and paste them down with mucilage. Orna- 
dallions are joined. On the still free edes ment the inner and the outer edge of the 
of these small medallions work a ring con- frame with small steel beads, as shown by the 
sisting of 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of illustration, and fasten a loop of gros grain 
the next free ring of the outer edge of the ribbon to the upper edge of the frame; and 
sinall medallions, 2 ds, ; after three-tenths paste a second piece of pasteboard, which 
of an inch interval work a similar ring, and must be smoothly covered with moiré paper, 
Gondane in-thinmauner ad vould «lee on the under side of the frame. 
ring consisting of 3 ds., fasten to 
the connecting threads between 
two rings of the preceding round, 
3ds.; after two-fifths of an inch 
interval work a similar ring, and 
continue in this manner. Repeat 
these two rounds twice, always 
fastening the rings to the connect- 
ing threads between two rings of 
the preceding round, and besides 
this widen each successive round 
on each side by one ring. The sev- 
enth round consists of two rows 
of rings facing each other, which 
must be worked like the rings 
facing each other on the outer edge 
of the small medallions. With this 
round is joined a round of five-leayed yo- 
settes, as is shown by Fig. 1. Each leaf 
of these rosettes counts 3 ds., eight times 
alternately 1 p., 1 ds.; then 1 p., 3 ds 
After completing the five leaves, which muist 
be worked in close succession, tie the begin- as: 
ning and end of the thread together and we. OR eee 
cut them off. Sew the rosettes to the rings ¢ \ 
of the seventh round and together, as shown 
by the illustration, or join them on the 
working. The tatted part thus formed 
mast meet the side edges of the large me- 
Srey (see Fig. 1). This completes the 
the, 
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Fig. 2.—MEDALLION IN SaTIN 
AND HAL¥F-POLKA StiTcH. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


SSIMILATION is not robbery ; 
neither is quotation. Original 
men do not rob; they assimilate. 
It is the little men who rob, and call 
their robbery assimilation. But they 
are incapable of assimilating ; they 
can only steal, and strut abeut in 
borrowed plumes, which never did 
and never can belong to them. When 
a mus phrase or progression has 
been once discovered it can not be 
rediscovered, neither can it be pat- 
ented ; it is henceforth public prop- 
erty; it is there for you, if you can write 
music; you may use it if you can; it is an 
open secret—it needs no protection—it can 
protect itself. You must not transfer it 
bodily to your pages, context and all; that 
is simply Copying other people's writing into 
but in almost any other way you 
y to mould what you find, and if 
you can succeed in patting your imprimatur 
upon it, it will be yours. A chord, a note, 
a juxtaposition will often be enough to trans- 
form the whole emotional intent of a bar, 
or even a phrase. ‘The question is not what 
is the size or the weight of the coin, but whose 
image and superscription is upon it. Chaucer 
is a huge borrower ; through Lydgate and Caxton we are told 
that he drew continually upon Guido di Colonna, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, William of Lorris, John of Meun, Lollius of 
**As for poor Glove: ays Emerson, ‘‘he uses 
him as if he were only a brick-kiln or stone-quarry out of which to build his 
. } ith house.” The same sort of thing has been said of Shakspeare ; the same is true 
emrorking thread to the lest p96) Sie ring just worked j work seven of Pope and Dryden. Only a few years ago we were informed that Handel had 
rings, fasten to the fifth of ‘the orming the a Pp. of each of borrowed nearly every thing he ever wrote; but we all feel that the question 

last ring, instead of formin he Preceding ring; in working the is not whose that music ence, but whose is it now and for evermore? 
4 forming the p. preceding the last, fasten to the first Beap Protocrarn Frame. The transforming tonch of originality is the one sufficient excuse for all so- 











Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, etc, 

See illustration on page 

For this rosette work, with rather fine tatting cotton, 

& ring consisting of 6 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), four times alternate- 
ly3 ds., 1 p., then 6 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. : atter a fifth of an inch interval fasten 
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called robbery. If I have not this originality I 
am a thief; if I have, then what I take belongs 
to me by a kind of divine right. God says to 
every man: ‘‘ Here isthe world. Take whatever 
belongs to you. Whatever else you may take 
will never be yours.” 





LOVE'S COLORS. 
Nor violets I gave my love, 
That in their life are sweet and rare, 
And deep in color, as the heart 
Whose every thought of her is prayer; 
For violets grow pale and dry, 
And lose the semblance of her eye. 


No lily’s buds I gave my love, 
Though she is white and pure as they; 
For they are cold to smell and touch, 
And blossom but a single day; 
And pressed by love, in love's own page, 
They yellow into early age. 


But cyclamen I chose to give, 

Whose pale white blossoms at the tips 
(All else is driven snow) are pink, 

And mind mé of her perfect lips; 
Still till this flower is kept and old 
Its worth to love is yet untold. 


Old, kept, and kissed, it does not lose 
As other flowers the hues they wear; 

Love is triumphant, and this bloom 
Will never whiten from despair ; 

Rather it deepens as it lies, 

This flower thac purples when it dies. 


So shall my love, as years roll by, 
Take kingly colors for its own; 
Sole master of her vanquished heart, 
Am I not master of a throne? 
Crushed by no foot, nor cast away, 

My purple love shall rule the day. 








THOROUGHNESS. 


Ts is a virtue hard to be attained by many. 
For one of the great errors in the ordinary 
education of woman is its want of thoroughness ; 
and the careless, superficial habits of her early 
training are the bane of many a woman's life, 
It is so hard for a person brought up superfi- 
cially to do any thing thoroughly. Yet, if work 
is to be done so as to give satisfaction, it must 
be done thoroughly. 

Nothing must be slurred over; nothing left to 
ehance; nothing be taken on supposition. Your 
whole energy must be thrown into your work, 
whatever it may be. All your thoughts must be 
concentrated on it. Your labor must be given 
to it unsparingly. You must grudge neither time 
nor fatigue. You must let nothing connected 
with it (no matter how small) escape your notice. 

Never let any work leave your hand of which 
you can not, in all trath and honor, say to your 
own heart that it is as well done as your powers 
could doit; that you have given your best, your 
very best. Depend on it, no work which is not 
thorough will ever give satisfaction. 

No woman will ever keep regular employment 
of whom it can not be said that thoroughness is 
one of the characteristics of her work. 

It is worldly wisdom, as well as religious daty, 
that the wise king teaches when he says, ‘‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 





AN EASTER-EGG. 


FoR pairs of noisy boots clattered down the 
entry. Three sets of impatient fingers fum- 
bled at once for the door-knob, while another, 
missing its clutch, thumped violently on the panel. 
A quartet of voices, raised to concert pitch, 
accompanied these movements with a chorua of 
** Bally! splendid! Oh, Nora, Nora, Nora!” 

A second more and the door flew open, and in 
poured an eager little crowd, startling the quiet 
of the nursery with their whoops and shouts. 
But Nora was used to it, and only smiled as they 
flocked around her. 

‘Oh, Nora, what d’you think ?” 

This was Reggy, the eldest. Jack, his next 
junior, vented his feelings in a series of hops, 
each topped off with the word ‘‘Cricky!” as a 
sort of exclamation point. Jonquil, a solemn 
girl of six, with excited, red cheeks, stood in the 
middle of the room, too breathless for more than 
an occasional ‘‘Qh!” While small May, the 
baby, who had climbed the precipitous back of 
the sewing-chair, and wound a pair of fat arms 
round her nurse’s neck, nearly strangled her 
with a series of well-meant but uncomfortable 

ucezes. 

““What is it, children? That is enough, 
Miss May, dear; come and sit on my lap instead, 
Master Jack, don’t tangle my thread, please ; it’s 
all wound round your legs. Bring your little 
chair, Jonquil; that’s right. Now tell me all 
about it.” 

It was wonderful to see the effect of her voice 
and manner—both full of that happy mixture of 
firmness and good humor which children are so 
quick to recognize. Jack suspended his skips ; 
**Miss May” descended from the chair-back. 
Nora was confessedly ‘‘a treasure.” ‘The 
Lord knew how much I could bear,” little Mrs. 
Allen was wont to say, piously; ‘‘so when he 
sent a fourth obstreperous baby to reinforce the 
other three, he sent Nora at the same time. 
And how I should manage without her T can’t 
tell. She has such influence over the children. 
Why, they are as good as gold with her, and 
they never think of minding a word I say.” 
Which eulogy Mrs. Allen was accustomed to 
deliver with clasped hands, and without a shade 
of self-blame! And it was a fact—the small fry 
of the nursery were completely under Nora's do- 
inion. 


She was a pretty girl, this ‘‘treasure,” and 
that goes so far with children. Pretty and sad. 
In spite of the ripe bloom of Devonshire on 
cheek and lip, and the round, almost childish 
contour, there was something in the wistful, 
earnest face which spoke a deeper experience 
than a child’s, ‘The little elves under her charge 
divined this. ‘‘ Would you be happy if I loved 
you very hard indeed ?” May was once heard to 
ask; but though Nora laughed and kissed her, 
she shook her head slightly as in responte to 
some inward thought, and made no reply. But 
all this was between herself and the children. 
No one else in the house interested himself in 
the nurse’s possible sorrows, or even cared to 
speculate as to whether or not she had any. 

“T'll tell you,” began Jonquil, as the unruly 
group subsided into order. ‘“‘ You see to-mor- 
Tow is egg-day.” 

“Oh, Jonquil,” interposed scandalized Reggy, 
“not egg-day. You mean Easter-egg day. 
They always put Easter first.” 

‘Do they ?” said Jonquil. ‘‘ Well, Nora, it's 
Easter-egg day; and mamma says we may boil 
some eggs. We did ’em once before, but not 
last year, because that cook was real cross, and 
said she'd not have us about. But the new Ann 
is very kind, you know, and mamma says she 
guesses it won't put her out. Put her out where, 
Nora?” 

‘¢Qut of temper, your mother meant. Well, 
80 you are to have some Easter-eggs?” 

“Yes, six apiece. That makes twenty-two, 
or else twenty-six, Ican’t 'member which. And 
we may boil them in a tin saucepan. And 
they’re to be all colors—all sorts of colors—that 
we can get pieces of, you know.” 

“Pieces?” 

“To rub off"—‘‘To tie up"—‘*To wap 
wound,” began a chorus of explanation; but 
Reggy overbore the others. “‘ Pieces of calico 
which don’t wash, Nora, and come off on the 
shells when they're boiled. Jonquil has got 
some already, but we want a great many more, 
Show all you've got in your pocket, John.” 

Jonquil produced a small collection of shreds 
and patches from that receptacle. ‘‘ Ain’t they 
nice?” she said. ‘‘ Mamma gave us a pink one 
and a purple one and all that green, and Aunt 
Emma found this one in her trunk, and she says 
the little red spots always comed off in the tub. 
And mamma said if you’d look in the piece-bag 
fond find lots more just as good—no, just as 

, she said. Theres my blue frock, which is 
most white now, and some of May’s plaid. 
And, Norry dear,” coaxingly— 

‘* Well, darling?” 

“‘Don’t you think perhaps there are some 
teenty-weenty bits in your box. Once I saw 
inside, you know, when you showed us the 
crooked sixpence. And I think 1 'member some 
bits all rolled up. Won't you look and see, and 
let us see?” 

“Yes, dear, and welcome. Would you like 
to come and look now ?” 

‘*Oh yes—now—how jolly! Nora is going 
to open her box,” cried the little ones in chorus, 
as they capered down the long gallery. In the 
quiet country place such an event as a box-open- 
ing was not of every-day occurrence, 

Nora’s room was a pleasant one, bright, sun- 
ny, and neatly furnished. ‘‘ Quite too good for 
a servant,” Mrs, Allen would say; ‘but then 
May sleeps with her, you know; and really she 
is a very superior sort of girl—so different from 
the common Irish one gets.” ‘The box, not a 
large one, which held Nora’s little treasures, was 
in a corner. She turned the key, the children 
standing by and peering over the lid with a com- 
ical mixture of awe and pleasure in their faces. 
There was nothing exciting on the top, only 
Nora’s Sunday dress and shawl, with the aspect 
of which they were quite familiar. Laying these 
aside, 

‘‘There’s not much here for you, Miss Jon- 
quil,” she said; ‘‘all the pieces I've got are in 
this little roll, and the prettiest are fast colors, 
I'mafraid. Our English prints mostly are. They 
don’t run like the American ones.” 

“* Won't this blue one ran ?” inquired Jonquil. 

“*No; but here's a pink which will, perhaps ; 
and I don’t know but this purple does.” Nora 
turned over her scraps meditatively, 

“Oh!” screamed May, ‘‘dat’s a pitty one! 
Oh, Norry, dive me some like dat!” 

It was an extremely odd and very pretty 
calico, with large green clover leaves sprinkled 
over a white surface. Nora held it fast, as if 
reluctant. 

“ Don't it ran?” persisted Jonquil. 

“Yes, it did run badly.” Slowly : ‘I'll give 
yon a little bit, Miss May, but I don’t want to 
part with much of it. It's a dress I used to 
think a deal of.” 

‘*What made you? Is there a story about it ?” 
asked Jack, ravenous for stories, and with the 
delightful directness of his age. 

‘*No, Master Jack, no story; only I used to 
wear that gown in England when I was a lass 
and happy and at home. I kept a bit just to 
remember those times by—the times and the 

ople.” 

‘What became of the people?” persisted 
Jack. 

“Some of them are dead, and some lost.” 

“Lost? How? When?” cried three eager 
voices in a breath, 

‘* Lost in a great land, where there’s no find- 
ing or following a person,” responded Nora, bit- 
terly. ‘But never mind that, dears. We'll 
not talk any more about people. And, May and 
Jonquil, you shall each have a bit of my clover 
calico, since you like it eo much, and the boys 
shall have the purple and the pink. We'll go 
back to the nursery and get a pair of scissors,” 

But the children demurred. They wanted to 
see all the things in the box first. So Nora pa- 
tiently gratified them. The crooked sixpence 
was displayed, a shell pincushion, some bits of 





mineral, a small box of dark wood neatly turn- 
ed and polished, a silhouette of somebody. The 
show lasted half an hour; then the audience ad- 
journed en masse ; and in the excitement of sew- 
ing eggs up in cotton rags the conversation and 
the box seemed alike forgotten. 

The eggs ‘‘came out beautiful,” according to 
the cook. Purple, crimson, streaked, and pied, 
they were arranged in their nests of green moss, 
and formed the principal event of the festival to 
thechildren. Pre-eminent among the rest shone 
the ‘clover calico,” which had ‘‘run" to ad- 
miration, each distinct leaf being printed on the 
snowy shell as if painted by an artist. 

While this was going on within the house a 
young man, a stranger, was hard at work with- 
out in a distant part of the grounds, He was a 
new hand, sent over by the village carpenter to 
make some alterations in the stables. All day 
Saturday and Monday he hammered and planed 
busily and alone. It was not till Tuesday that 
the children found him out—the discoverer being 
Jonquil, who was a born explorer, with a strong 
taste for new acquaintances. 

In half an hour she had made friends, and 
possessed herself of the main facts in the stran- 
ger’s history. His name was James. He was 
English. He was going to stay a good while in 
Barnet. He didn’t know if he shouldn't stay 
always. He liked little girls. Would he lend 
her one of his little gimlets, then, and let her 
bore? Yes, he would. This blissful indulgence 
opened her heart. She became generous in her 
turn. Did he like eggs ?—eggs with calico on 
the outside ? 

James wasn’t sure, He never saw any. 

“Didn't you? Why, how funny! Don’t you 
ever go to church?” (Church and eggs were now 
inseparably connected in Jonquil’s mind.) ‘I'll 
run in and get mine to show you—mine and 
May's too. And,” generously, ‘I'll give you 
one. Any one you like—except my green. That's 
the prettiest of all, you see. So I must keep it.” 

Off she ran. In a few minutes a great noise 
became audible, drawing nearer. Jonquil had 
imparted her discovery, and the quartet, in full 
cry, were all bearing down upon the stable. Each 
of the little girls carried a basket, in which re- 
posed the nest full of precious eggs. 

He was a nice young fellow, this James; there 
was no doubt about it. How he managed to res- 
cue his plane from Reggy, and to prevent Jack 
from hammering his fingers as well as the nails, 
was a mystery; but he did it, and without any 
loss of his rapid popularity, or the use of a sharp 
word. Baby May was a case of love at first sight. 
In five minutes she had her arms clasped round 
one of his legs. ‘‘Zoo shall have two of my 
eggs,” she said. Nothing would serve but that 
he should stop work at once and choose. Jon- 
quil kept a couple covered carefully in her hand. 

«The pink is a nice one,” she remarked, sug- 
gestively. 

Of course the pink was chosen, and a sedate 
lilac specimen from May's basket, after which 
happy settlement Jonquil revealed her hidden 
treasures. ‘‘ You see I was afraid you'd want 
them,” she exclaimed, ‘‘so I kept them hid. 
Ain’t they pretty ?” 

James didn’t answer for a minute. He was 
looking strangely hard at the eggs. 

“*They make me think—” he began; then re- 
covering himself—‘“' Yes, they are pretty, miss. 
T never saw exactly that pattern but once before, 
and that was far from here.” 

“It’s English!” vouchsafed Jack. ‘‘Norahad 
it once for a gown; but all the people she used 
to know got lost, so now she doesn’t wear it any 
more.” 

‘*Nora!’ The tone was startling. 

“She oar nursey,” lisped May. ‘‘ She's from 
England, yon know. We love her lots, me and 
Jonquil do; but she says she can’t be happy ‘cause 
all her folks is lost.” 

The young carpenter sat down suddenly. He 
was very pale. 

“What's the matter?” said Jonquil. ‘“‘ Are 
you tired of hammering? I'd never get tired, I 
know. Oh, Reggy, he’s going to sleep! How 
queer he looks!” 

May began to cry. 

“Run for Nora!” screamed Reggy. ‘‘ She'll 
give him something. ‘Tell her to hurry.” 

Off flew Jack. In five minutes he was back, 
panting and ont of breath, with Nora at his heels. 

‘* What is it, dears?” shecried. ‘‘One of you 
sick? Oh, my God!” 

James had risen to his feet. The dull paleness 
of his cheeks changed to a deep, burning flush. 
His eyes blazed. ‘‘ Nora!” he said, in a deep, 
rapturous tone. 

Néxt moment they were clasped in each oth- 
er's arms. 

Poor Mrs. Allen! Her utter bewilderment, 
ten minutes later, when the spectators of this 
wonderful tableau rushed in pell-mell with the 
news, was indescribable. ‘‘He ran,” and “she 
ran,” and ‘‘ they both jumped ;” ‘‘and Nora said 
a swear word, mamma!” and “ he kissed!” ‘‘ she 
kissed!” ‘‘they kissed.” Good gracious! What 
did it all mean? How was her staid, perfectly 
conducted Nora involved in this distracted nar- 
trative about carpenters and kissing? 

‘* Who kissed ?” cried Mrs. Allen. 

“Why, Nora!” 

Explanation followed a little later. Even Mrs. 
Allen, in the midst of her terror at the idea of 
losing Nora, could not resist giving true woman- 
ly sympathy to the simple little story. The two 
lovers had missed each other in the strange new 
world which ingulfed them on landing from the 
emigrant ship. James came first to find work 
and make a home, and wandering out to the 
West missed the letters which told of the death 
of Nora’s old mother, and her intention of im- 
mediately following him. No clew to his where- 
abouts could she find on arriving; no answer to 
the anxious inquiries sent home by him. For 
three years they had watched and waited, their 


only hope to save money enough to return to 
England, and there take up the end of the broken 
thread which united them. A few weeks more, 
and James would have sailed. Only chance and 
the prattle of a little child had brought them to- 
gether. 

It was some little time yet before he was ready 
to claim his bride, and meanwhile good Nora 
diligently occupied herself with training a suc- 
cessor. She and James have a little home now, 
half-way between the Allens’ place and the vil- 
lage, and no greater treat can be given to any of 
the Allen children than permission to go to Nora’s 
cottage to drink tea or spend the day. 

‘* And no one should be more welcome,” James 
declares to his wife; ‘‘for it was their blessed 
fingers that brought us together. I was clean 
discouraged, Nora, and hope was leaving me 
when they, pretty dears, fetched those eggs, and 
I saw the pattern of the very gown you wore 
when I courted you. And then they began to talk 
of Nora. Ah, my lass, that’s a minute I sha’n’t 
forget. And poor as we may be, we'll never be too 
poor as long as we live, I hope, to keep Easter 
with an Easter-egg, if it’s only in memory of the 
good day that gave us to eaeh other again.” 





By BARRY GRAY. 


‘© A PPLES,” I said to my wife, as, at the close 

of our mid-day meal. I drew the fruit bas- 
ket, filled with ‘“‘ apples and oranges, two for a 
penny,” as the nursery song hath it—which, how- 
ever, in a monetary point of view, is not in these 
high-priced times correct—toward my side of the 
table. ‘‘ Apples,” I repeated, taking one in my 
hand, and viewing it with favor, “are a royal 
fruit. ‘They are the only one of Northern birth 
that will keep for any length of time. The peach, 
the plum, and most varieties of the pear perish 
with the season that produces them; but the ap- 
ple lasts beyond its harvest-time. It gladdens 
our winter evenings with its presence, and in the 
spring gains a fresh flavor from the perfume 
of the blossoms that cover the tree that bore it.” 

“That,” said my wife, smiling at me across 
the table, ‘‘seems to me to be more poetical than 
true.” 

“« If wine, my dear,” I replied, ‘‘ feels, as is as- 
serted, in the spring, the sap coursing through 
the veins of the vine that produced it, and re- 
sponds thereto, why may not the apple inhale 
the fragrance shed from its parent tree?” 

‘*Why not, indeed?” was all my wife could 
answer. 

‘The apple,” I said, resuming again my dis- 
course, ‘‘may very confidently assert itself to 
be the most ancient of fruits. Like the poet 
Sprague’s ‘ Curiosity,’ 

‘It reigned in Eden.’ 


The old Greeks and Romans made free use of 
it in their mythology. It was an apple—a gold- 
en one—whereon was inscribed, ‘To the fairest,’ 
which, as you are aware, was thrown by the god- 
dess of discord into an assembly of the gods, 
which gave rise to the contention between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus, and which Paris awarded 
to the last-named goddess. The fruit which 
Hercules—who might have been better employed 
—astole were apples; though there are writers 
who insist upon it that they were lemons. These, 
undoubtedly, are the same worthies who would 
have mankind believe that the apples of the Hes- 
perides were oranges. For my part, I have no 
faith in their assertions, and would as soon be- 
lieve that the original apple was the pomme de 
terre, as the French have it, as that these classic- 
al apples were cither oranges or lemons. Solon, 
who in his day knew something of jurisprudence, 
once issued a decree making it compulsory on a 
bridegroom, at his nuptial feast, to partuke of 
nothing save a single apple; though why this 
was thus history fails to inform us.” 

‘That it had something to do,” my wife said, 
“with the story of the temptation, you may be 
certain.” : 

“It is not unlikely,” I said. ‘‘Even in En- 
gland, within a hundred years or two, a custom 
existed among lovers to send on New-Year's 
Day, as an appropriate gift to their lady-loves, 
apples stuck full of cloves. This meant some- 
thing, whatever it was, of course.” 

“°Of course it did,” my wife replied; ‘‘and I 
would interpret it in this wav—the apple, a sweet 
one, necessarily, was typical of the eweetness of 
the lady, and the cloves clinging to it of the 
warmth and ardor of the lover.” 

“J think, my dear,” I replied, “‘ that you have 
hit it; if not, let some one give a better inter- 
pretation if one can. Another olden custom was 
for a bride to carry a love-apple in her bosom, 
which, after many days, was eaten by the bride- 
groom. It was supposed that this would enable 
him to keep his conjugal vow unbroken through 
life. It is a pity that this charm is not employed 
at the present day, since we might reasonably 
hope that there would be less suits for divorce if 
it were.” 

“<Let us hope so,” said my wife, thoughtfully. 

“There was still another custom which pre- 
vailed,” I said, ‘‘at one time in Wales wherein 
apples played a prominent part. There existed 
what were called ‘apple-lakings,’ gotten up by 
the fruit dealers, who, when they could not find 
a market for their apples, proclaimed a dance, at 
which the revelers received for their entrance 
money apples in return; and ‘ these apples,’ says 
our authority, Dr. Doran, ‘were used for sauce 
at many a consequent wedding-dinner.’ The best 
of these apples, so it appears, ‘were kept for ac- 
companiment to the roast goose eaten on St. 
Crispin’s Day.’ This saint was the patron of 
shoe-makers ; and though our friend Saxe, in his 
poem entitled ‘Saint Jonathan,’ makes no allu- 
sion to him, he was doubtless as excellent a saint 
as any therein mentioned. Whether St. Cris- 
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pin’s Day fulls upon the 29th of September, which 
is Michaelmas, and the properest time of all the 
year for eating a goose, I do not know. But that 
roast goose ought to be eaten at Michaelmas ev- 
ery one must confess, however one may question 
the orthodoxy of it on St. Crispin’s Day. And 
here let me ask you, my dear, what would roast- 
ed goose be without apple sauce? Why merely 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

And sage-and-onion stuffing,” said my wife. 

“Well, yes,” I replied; ‘‘and I’m not certain 
but what the sage-and-onion stufling is the best 
part of the goose.” : 

“You've forgotten the apple sauce,” my wife 
said. 
“True,” I answered, “‘ together with the ap- 

le sauce. In my boyhood, when I was at board- 
ing-school, apple sauce was one of the prominent 
dishes on the table. It was made by the Shakers 
at New Lebanon, and sold by them by the bar- 
rel, It was commonly called, I remember, ap- 
ple-butter, because it very often was spread on 
our bread instead of butter.” 

‘* And it was much healthier,” said my wife. 

“Hem!” I replied, stepping out of the slough 
of apple sauce upon firmer ground. ‘‘ Let me re- 
call to your mind another olden custom which 
was very pretty—now, however, ‘more honored 
in the breach than the observance.’ I mean the 
ceremony of saluting the apple-trees at Christ- 
mas. This, it was thought, if properly perform- 
ed, would insure a full crop of fruit the following 
season. In my opinion, a protection from the 
frost, @ proper pruning of the branches, and the 
tilling and enriching of the soil around the trees 
would be mach more effectual in producing the 
desired result. Before one can gather apples, 
though, with any degree of satisfaction, one must 
have a tree of one’s own to gather from. And 
if one has planted the tree one’s self the satisfac- 
tion is still more complete. Beautifully hath 
Bryant told the story of ‘‘The Planting of the 
Apple-tree.’ ‘Come,’ he says, 

“let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
‘There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sitt the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet— 

So plant we the apple-tree.’ 

‘*Some one—I think it is Leigh Hunt—has 
said that every one should plant a tree, to the end 
that he might leave something behind him after 
death to remind posterity that he had lived. 

‘« And perhaps no better tree could be planted 
than the apple-tree. Not only would it supply 
the bees with honey drawn from its blossoms in 
the spring-time, be a nesting-place wherein the 
robins might build and rear their young, and 
furnish with its thick foliage a shade from the 
sultry rays of the sun in summer for the cattle at 
noon, but it would yield a feast with its ripened 
froit in the autumn to the children who played 
beneath its branches, Thus happily doth our poet 
express it: 

“*What plant we in the apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
‘And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky; 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grasa 
Betrays their bed to those who pase, 

At the foot of the apple-tree.’ 

“*What pleasanter walks, too, my dear, can 
i recall than those we used to take, ever so 
long ago, when we both were young, and there 
were no cares, no gray hairs, no wrinkles, no 
any thing, in fact, to remind us of decay and the 
end of time, in the old orchard at Hillside, when 
the trees, 

‘Studded with applea, a beautiful show,’ 


bent over us as side by side we went in still Sep- 
tember afternoons, with our shadows lengthening 
and going before us down its more than classic 
aisles?” 

My wife looked at me with a sad, sweet smile, 
and said: ‘Can I ever forget them? Was not 
that orchard our happiest trysting ground? But 
that was many, many years ago, and since those 
days we have gathered numerous harvests; nor 
have all the apples we gathered been sweet and 
savory—some sour and crabbed ones have fallen 
to our lot—but their cores proved sound, and no 
worms ever touched their hearts.” 

‘Speaking of hearts, my dear,” I said, ‘“‘re- 
minds me of that simile of Jeremy Taylor in his 
sermon on the ‘ Marriage Ring,’ where he says 
‘that the celibate, like the fly in the heart of an 
apple, dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone, and is confined, and dies in singularity ;:’ 
which, after all, would not, by its severity of ex- 

ression, drive many bachelors into matrimony. 

latrimony, though, has been known to drive 
men to something worse than celibacy. It has 
made them take as kindly to strong drinks as, in 
my boyhood, without any provocation, I took 
kindly to sweet cider sucked through a straw. 
Did you ever, my dear, suck cider through a 
straw ?” 

My wife said she never did. 

“Then,” 1 continued, ‘‘ you have missed one 
of the greatest luxuries of life. Cider drawn from 
a barrel, and drank from a glass, is doubtless very 
good. Cider quaffed from a quart pot, filled from 
the va into which it runs from the press, is better 
still. But the primitive way of lying, stomach 
down, on a barrel, under the shadow of an apple- 
tree, with a straw in your mouth, and the straw 
reaching through the bung into the centre of the 
cask, is the best of all ways. I hope, my dear, 
to live long enough to see you yet perform that 
little feat.” 

“*T hope not,” said my wife. 

‘*Talk of your nectar, the drink of the gods!” 
I continued. ‘‘ Why, those fine old divinities, 
who died ages ago, probably of delirium tremens, 
brought on by a too free use of their famous nec- 
tar, would doubtless have been living and enjoy- 








ing immortality to-day if their drink had only 
been cider sucked through a straw. I would 
rather be a boy, idling away the autumn days 
around a cider press, guafting ad libitum the 
sweet juices as they exude from the fragrant ap- 
ples, than be great Jupiter himself, seated on 
my throne, surrounded by all the favored god- 
desses of antiquity acting as my cup-bearers, and 
keeping my royal goblet overflowing with the 
nectar that the poets have so wantonly extolled.” 

“* My dear,” said my wife, thoughtfully reach- 
ing across the table for the tall flask that stood 
at my elbow, ‘‘it is a pity that you ever gave up 
that favorite drink of your boyhood for these less 
healthful and more costly wines.” 

“It is so,” I replied ; ‘‘and when my orchard 
—which I am going to plant one of these days— 
gets into good bearing condition, I will build an 
old-fashioned cider press in the midst of it, and 
hire a blind old horse who will go round and 
round at a steady gait to work it, and then I will 
make cider, and teach you to suck it through a 
straw.” 

“*Thank you,” said my wife. 

‘‘And in the winter-time we'll have mulled 
cider, rich with eggs and spices, and at Christ- 
mas a wassail-bowl, with roasted upples floating 
therein. And in the cellar we will have bins of 
apples of all varieties ; and so plentiful shall they 
be that the children of the neighborhood shall 
come every day for a stock of apples to take to 
school with them, and thus be rendered happy 
till they come again.” 

“Tam afraid,” said my wife, ‘‘that you will 
never plant this orchard or gather these apples 
until we go to Utopia to live. There the seeds 
which you drop into the ground to-night will 
be trees to-morrow, and the day after they will 
blossom, and the day after that the ripe fruit 
will bend their branches to the earth. But here 
it will take years to perfect an orchard ; and even 
if we should live to see it reach its prime, this 
quiet village would have become a part of the 
great city, and newsboys and boot-blacks and 
balloon-runners — for balloons will be running 
then, just as the steam-cars are now—will make 
raids upon your orchard and carry off the fruit 
even before its gets ripe.” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘ this may he so. I know 
that boys used, when I was one, to look on or- 
chards as rather loose property; and the fruit 
thereof, like the nuts of the woods and the birds 
of the air, as belonging to whoever was bold and 
quick enough to win them. I remember a prim- 
itive way the boys had of securing their apples 
and nuts when they had no bags or baskets pro- 
vided for the purpose. It consisted simply in 
tying the legs of their trowsers close around the 
ankles, and filling in with apples or nuts as the 
case might be. The loosest-trowsered lads se- 
cured the most, of course. ‘his mode of carry- 
ing off their plunder had its inconveniences ; and 
when, if chased by dogs, they were compelled to 
run, the apples, and especially the hickory-nuts, 
were very aggravating to the legs. They were, 
however, a good protection from the bite of a 
dog; and though his teeth might meet among 
the apples, the nuts he found rather hard to 
crack.” 

“If you expect me to believe such a story as 
that,” said my wife, rebukingly, ‘‘you are mis- 
taken. Why, such an inside lining to a boy’s 
trowsers would have worn holes into them in five 
minutes; and then where, I would like to know, 
would your apples and nuts have gone to? Be- 
sides, he could no more have walked, thus ac- 
coutred, than could Richard Coeur de Lion when 
clad in steel armor.” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘it is so long since I was 
a boy that perhaps I am laboring under a wrong 
impression.’ But I know I was immensely par- 
tial to apples when I was a lad, and our cellar 
was never without a bin of them. My old aunt 
Sally used to say of apples—regarding them sim- 
ply in a medicinal point of view—that a barrel 
of them in a house was better than a drug store 
next door. To which wise saying I always heart- 
ily agreed. But my nooning is over; and though 
I have much more to gossip with you about ap- 
ples over the mahogany, I must defer it until an- 
other day, winding up my noonday chat with a 
further quotation from our favorite poet, brought 
to mind by what I have said concerning my 
childhood’s days. 

“*The fruitage of this apple-tree 

Winds and our of sf and star 

Shall bear to coasts that if afar, 

TORE oil Ree re 
‘And sojoumners beyoud the ses 

Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 

And long, long hours of summer play 
In the shade of the apple-tree.’ 

“How trathfully,” said my wife, gently, as I 
paused, “‘the poet speaks! How vividly, in a 
single line, he places before us once more, the al- 
most forgotten days of our youth! It is the 
‘word fitly spoken, w’ a 18 like apples of gold 
in pictures of silvey.’ 





THE COQUETTE. 

AN you paint a rainbow, catch a cloud ere 

it falls to earth, sift the perfume of a flower, 

or net the sunbeams as they tremble through the 
trees? If you can not do any of these things, 
then neither can you detail the actions of the co- 
quette, and demonstrate exactly what she has 
done, and where her criminality lies. Innocent- 
seeming words, which, taken in their apparent 
sense, might be said between two children, but 
in their double or esoteric meaning, coupled with 
those looks, that inflection of the voice, that ten- 
der air, have quite another and a deeper and a 
dearer significance ; little fits of pretended tem- 
per at some make-believe slight, in which the 
sole important element was the interest assumed 
to have been awakened in that fair breast, as if it 
made the slightest difference to her whether she 
was slighted or no; little fits of pretended jeal- 
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ousy, teaching the same lesson with still greater 
distinctness ; a mamer at all times meaning a 
singling out and specially honoring—and here 
you have the catalogue raisonné of the coquette’s 
stock in trade, and the list of her principal tricks. 
Naturally the man whom she has taken in hand 
imagines himself favored. His vanity keeps him 
from seving that he is duped ; maybe his genuine 
love for her by this time makes him believe in 
her. Only when he comes to the decisive question 
does he find his pearl of great price resolve itself 
into a ball of sea-foam which melts in his hand 
as he grasps it. She looks into his face and de- 
clares piteously she never meant any thing. 
When he calls this and that suggestive tender- 
ness to her recollection, she professes the most 
enchanting oblivion and regret. She had no 
idea, she says, that actions so utterly innocent 
and unconscious in themselves could have been 
taken so wrongly, and she thinks it very unkind 
of him to put such an interpretation on them. 
‘When the coquette has succeeded in making him 
feel ashamed of himself for taking her at her un- 
spoken word, and believing in her dumb and elo- 
quent protestations of affection, she has achieved 
the grand total of her triumph. She has nothing 
more to play for now; she threw once for that 
poor foolish heart, and got it; now she has thrown 
for his discomfiture and her own absolute inno- 
cence, and she has got that too. Henceforth she 
has no cause for fear, and she takes care to let 
herself feel none for repentance. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A STRANGER in Washington—cspecially if 
he be one not absorbed in politics, but with 
some taste for rare and curious plants—may 
spend a few hours most pleasantly in visitin; 

the National Botanical Garden, which is locate 

very near the Capitol. A caution not to pluck 
the flowers, poetically expressed in language 
borrowed from Walter Sav: Landor, Feels 
your eye at the entrance. hen within, how- 
ever, you are rather surprised at the scarcity of 
blossoms among so many plants. This is ex- 
plained by remembering that it is not a floral 
garden, and by the fact that numerous bouquets 
are cut every day for members of Congress, who 
have this perquisite, and thus the plants are 
constantly shorn of their glory. Here are spec- 
imens of vegetation from almost every part of 
the world, those from the tropical regions being 
arranged in the warmest division of the garden. 
Heat is diffused by means of hot-water pipes. Nu- 
merous species of palm spread their broad leaves 
above, and other trees of like luxuriant foliage 
froin kindred climes. We noticed a huge clus- 
ter of bananas, green at present, but the garden- 
er assured us that they casily ripencd. among 
hundreds of curious plants one scarcely knows 
which are most unique. No visitor, however, 
could pass without examination the Stag Horn 
and the Elk Horn ferns, whose singularly shaped 
leaves are accurately described by their names. 
Another odd specimen is the horbia splen- 
dens, from the Isle of France, which consists 
of numberless crooked, twisted, serpent-like 
branches, brown, and covered with sharp thorns. 
From some of these thorns bright green leaves 
were just shooting out, and out of the extremi- 


tics of the dry branches clusters of small, del- 
icate red and salmon-coiored blossoms had 
sprung. But we had no design to uttempt to 


describe the plants in the Botanical Garden in 
our small space—only to recommend a visit to 
them. Each member of Congress is every year 
entitled to a box of slips or cuttings from this 
serach to transfer to his own garden or conserv- 
atory. 





The thinking portion of Boston—chiefly par- 
ents, clergymen, and physicians—have become 
aroused to the necessity of taking somo meas- 
ures to prevent the ‘slaughter of innocents” 
incident to the great pressure attendant on the 
present school,system. Physicians declare that. 
the modern system ot forcing young brains lays 
the foundation for a Jong series of nervous and 
mental disorders. 





San Domingo City fs famous for its do: 
birds. Every family has two or three bi and 
every other family has two or three dogs. The 
birds are beautiful, the dogs ugly, but the na- 
tives value the latter as much as the former. 
Mocking birds. and parrots seem to be favorites, 
and call at the passers-by with a sudden famil- 
jarity that is startling. The dogs in general are 
horrible-looking but inoffensive pets, though 
some are ferocious enough to alarm strangers. 


and 








On the shores of the Adriatic a beautiful cus- 
tom prevails. About sunset the women and 
children go down to the water and sing a mel- 
ody. Then they listen a while for the answering 
strain from husbands, sons, and brothers, fur o! 
on the water. They continue to sing and listen 
till the well-known voices borne on the tide tell 
that the loved ones are almost home. 





Dumas is said never to have corrected any 
thing he wrote, but sent his manuscript to the 
printers without looking it over. There were no 
erasures in his copy. ie once remarked that if 
he began to alter and correct he always ended 
by throwing the paper into the fire and com- 
mencing ancw. 





About a year ago an association was formed 
in California for the purpose of making practical 
experiments in growing tca. Plants were im- 
ported from Japan, but only a small proportion 


of them survived the voyage. A large quantity 
of tea-seed, however, was imported, and Ger: 
minated rapidly. The young plants are thrifty 


and promising, and though eome time must 
elapse before a crop can be produced, plants 
raised from seed will be morc likely to thrive on 
this continent. Thus far the experiment is re- 
garded as very successful. 


‘When the gold mines of California, Australia, 
and other far-distant climes are exhausted, there 
arc resources nearer home which may supply the 
precious substance. Some time ago a nugget 
of gold, weighing over nine ounces, was found 
on the banks of the Potomac, about ten miles 
from Washington. Recently four specimens of 

















old quartz, found in the same region, have been 

posited in the cabinet of the General Land- 
office. The rock formations in the vicinity of 
the Great Falls of the Potomac are identical with 
the most celebrated auriferous deposits of other 
countries ; and it is believed that an extended 
exploration of the quartz veins of that jon 
‘would develop a goodly quantity of the precious 
metal. 





The mental discipline of Napolcon I. was re- 
markable, nor was he unconsclous of his superi- 
ority to others in this respect. ‘Different af- 
fairs,” he said, ‘‘ are arranged in my head as in 
drawers. When I wish to interrupt one train 
of thought I close the drawer which centains 
that subject, and open that which contains an- 
other. They do not mix together, and do not 
fatigue me or inconvenience me. 
been kept awake by an involuntary preoccupa- 
tion of the mind. If I wish repose I shut up all 
the drawers, and I am asleep. I have always 
slept when I wanted rest, and almost at will.’” 


I have never 





Onc of the greatest curiosities of the South is 
Silver Spring, in Florida. Ina fertile section it 
bubbles up in a basin nearly one hundred feet 
deep, and about an acre in extent, from which 
flows a deep stream extending to the Ocklawaha 
River. Itis said that-fifty boats may lie at anchor 
in the spring itself. The clearness of the water 
is wonderful, so that eighty feet below the sur- 
face substances can be distinguished. 





The dress of the prominent personuges at any 
wedding is the interesting. point to outsiders, and, 
of course, in the case of a royal marriage every 
body is eager to know the appearance of the 
bride, bridegroom, and attendants. On the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise the bride wore a dress 
of white satin, with white velvet train, a Honiton 
lace veil, and a wreath of orange flowers. Eight 
bride-maids carried the train. They were al! 
daughters of dukes and earls, and dressed in 
white silk, with white necklaces, and wreaths of 
roses. They wore no veils. The Margulis and 
his groomsmen were dressed in the uniform of 
the Volunteer Argyleshire Rifle Artillery—green 
cloth trimmed with silver. Queen Victoria was 
robed in a dress of black satin, and wore a coro- 
net of diamonds, and a long veil of the richest 
lace. The Duke of Argyle, father of the bride- 
groom, was dressed in fu! Highland costume, of 
the richest material, and wi old ornaments. 
The Duchess of Argyle was robed in cloth of 
silver. The Princess of Wales wore a blue satin 
robe, with a train of blue velvet, while the Prin- 
cess Christian—Princess Helena Augusta, sister 
of the bride—wore pinksatin trimmed with white 
lace. The royal children were in Scotch costume. 
The marriage ceremony was performed according 
to the rite of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
After the congratulations were over, the royal 

arty returned to Windsor Castle, where break- 

fast was served, two immense wedding - cakes 
forming a conspicuous part of the ente! ment. 
The bride then exchanged her wedding fora beau- 
tiful traveling costume of the Campbell plaid, and 
the bridal party took carriages lor Claremont, 
where they are to spend the honey-moon, 





The National University of Washington was 
incorporated under a general act passed during 
the last session of Congress, and is now about 
to be organized. This proposed institution will 
be on an extensive scale, embracing six branches 
or colleges. The management is to be controlled 
by a board of nts, composed of two mem- 
bers from each State, and five from the District 
of Columbia. Members of Con; have the 

rivilege of nominating six students from each 

‘ongressional district, who will be entitled toa 
fall course of studies, receiving diplomas when 
the course is satisfactorily completed, 





The New Orleans ice factory is very large, em- 

loying hundreds of workmen, and manufactur- 
ing dally sixtcen tons of ice. It enpplies not 
only that city, but others along the Mississippi 
with ice. There are six separate ice making ma- 
chines in operation, each costing $25,000 in gold. 
The water yumped up from the Mississippi, 

urified, and frozen into blocks about two feel 
long, @ foot wide, and three inches thick. At 
first there was a great deal of prejudice against 
“this new kind of ice;” but that gradually wore 
away as the weather grew warmer, and the ‘‘real 
kind of ice” grew scarcer and higher, untfl now, 
with very few exceptions, every one in New Or- 
leans uses it. 





The picture-loving citizens of New York will 
soon be favored with another opportunity of in- 
specting and purchasing some rare and genre 

aintings from the studio of the late William 8. 

ount, N.A. Many of these have never before 
been exhibited, and are admirable types of his 
finished and faithful rendering of nature. 


Strasburg Cathedral has, on the whole, escaped 
wonderfully from ecrious injury. Although it 
was struck by shells more than a thousand 
times, the stone-work is but little damaged. Un- 
fortunately, many of the fine fourteenth-century 
stained glass windows are much broken from 
splinters of shells, and the roof is full of holes 
from the same cause; no shells penetrated it; 
those that entered came through the wall- an 
burst inside, and one pierced the organ right 
through the centre. There also appears to be 
some danger that the cross may eventually fall, 
as it is out of the perpendicular. The inhabit- 
ants of Strasburg affirm that the German fire was 
especially directed against the cross for many 
hours together. Many of the pinnacles and col- 
umne have been destroyed; but the destruction 
is smaller than was generally anticipated. The 
Germans, in the official account of the siege of 
Strasburg, especially claim credit for the small 
amount of damage done to the Cathedral. They 
say that the few shots fired at the tower were 
specially notified to the commander beforehand, 
he having established an observatory on the top, 
where he had a full view of the German works 
and telegraphic communications with his own 
batteries. 








One of the latest achievements of science is 
feeling a patient’s pulse by telegraph. An inva- 
lid being in Washington, desired to consult his 
own physician in New York. The beats of the 
pulse were transmitted by a doctor with one 

and On the patient’s wrist and the other on the 
telegraph key. 


Oume Uy we stall, perhaps, leuru bow to cor. 
rect the glaring inequalities of conditions now 
existing ; meanwhile let us glance for a moment 
at the lace manufacture. Until about three cen- 
turies ago lace was made by the ne2lle on a 
piece of fine woven material, the threads of 
which were drawn aside to form holes, or mesh- 
es, held in position by a few stitches. Barbara 


TH PILLUW-LACH MAALL, 
TRE sight of hand-made lace is apt to excite 
the same sort of feelings in the mind of a 
reflective person as those which were expressed 
by Goldsmith when he wrote, 


“Here the pale artist plies the sickly trade, 
While there the courtier glitters in’ brocade.” 











bins, or small cylindrical pieces of wood, round 
which the thread or silk employed is wound, and 
pins, which are stuck into the cushion, and 
around which the threads are twisted. ‘Ihe pat- 
tern of the lace is determined by the disposition 
of the pins, and this is regulated by holes pierced 
in a piece of parchment, which is laid upon the 
cushion. ‘The process of lace-making is accom- 














Uttmann, of Annaberg, first devised a method 
of twisting threads round pins so as to form a 
knotted or netted fabric; this was the real origin 
of pillow-lace, the making of which gradually 
extended to various European countries. The 
implements used by hand-lace makers are few 
part a poor toiling creature, whose constant and | in number and inartificial in character. They 
continuous labor barely yields a subsistence. | consist of a pillow, or cushion, a series of bob- 


d 


We can not avoid a painful remembrance of the 
enormous diversity ef condition that generally 
exists between the wearer and the worker. The 
wearer of such delicate and expensive fabrics is 
generally endowed with a superfluity of this 
world’s goods, while the worker is for the most 


THE PILLOW-LACE MAKER. 


plished by the twisting together of the threads 
upon the bobbins, and their being woven among 
and around the pins, 

The finest pillow lace is made on the Conti- 
nent. The names of Brussels, Mechlin, Valen- 
ciennes, and Alengon at once call to mind the 
chief seats of the manufacture. In France 
alone, before the outbreak of the war, more than 





200,000 women were engaged in pillow - lace 
making, and their average earnings were about 
a penny an hour. A good deal of lace is also 
made in the Erzeberg, a mountainous district of 
Saxony, bordering on Austria. These people 
form a sort of race apart; the men do the cook- 
ing and washing, and attend to the gardens, 
while the women and children make the laee. 
















































































By working from morning: till night they can 
earn about sixpence a day ; they live chiefly on 
potatoes and salt, but they are described as a 
cleanly, cheerful, and contented people. In En- 
gland lace-makers abound chiefly in Backing- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, the part of Devonshire 
around Honiton, and near Coggeshall, in Essex. 
A flourishing manufacture has also sprung ap 
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during the last forty years in Limerick. Con- 
cerning machine-made lace we will not speak 
here. The quantity annually produced is pro- 
digious, and the head-quarters of the trade still 
centre at Nottingham. Honiton lace formed 
part of the Princess Louise's bridal dress. 

Some years ago an officer of Engineers at 
Munich contrived an ingenious plan for making 
Jace without either human labor or machinery. 
Having made a paste of the plant on which a 


FLOUNDER-SPEARING. 


10 some of our readers the mode of catching 

flounders may appear novel that is repre- 
sented in this spirited drawing of flounder-spear- 
ing on the coast of Scotland. It requires a sharp 
eye and a steady hand to capture the fish by this 
mode. Nature, as in all cases, has wonderfully 
well adapted these fishes for their habits, The 
are destitute of an air-bladder, and they accord- 


thus they escape the observation of their marine 
enemies, and are unnoticed by the small fish on 
which they prey. As the boat is slowly pro- 
pelled by the man at the stern the little fellow 
leaning over its side utilizes the time by practic- 
ing another slower mode of fishing—i. ¢., by a 
line and baited hook dragging along the bottom. 
The execution is most vigorous and manly ; the 
action and poise of the old fisherman delivering 
the thrust are well expressed. 


<a 


the reason, and what he should do; and at last 
resolved to go and throw stones at other folks, 
in order to make them admire him in his glass 
house, 

One day, for instance, he sallied forth, and 
looked over a garden wall, and saw in the gar- 
den some little girls and boys playing at battle- 
door and shuttlecock. 

“*How very untidy your back hair is!” he said to 
one of the young ladies. “I should be ashamed 

















certain ‘ies of caterpillar is accustomed to 
feed, he spread it thinly over a stone of the re- 
srred size. He then, with a camel’s-hair pencil 

lipped in oil, drew the pattern which he wished 
left open, The stone was then fixed in a sloping 
position, and a number of caterpillars placed at 
the bottom. They ate and spun their way up 
to the top, carefully avoiding every place touch- 
ed by the oil. ‘The lace thus made is extremely 
light, a piece measuring 26% inches by 17 inches 
weighing only 1.51 grains. 






































FLOUNDER-SPEARING. 


ingly generally remain at the bottom of the sea, 
from which they seldom rise far; while the flat- 
tened shape of their body, the arrangement of 
the fins, and the placing of the eyes above al- 
low them to make progress along the bottom 
and in shallows. In her flattening process Na- 
ture appears to have disregarded symmetry, and 
the visages of these creatures are, consequently, 
grotesque, and sometimes hideous. The color 
of their upper surface usually corresponds closely 
with that of the gronnd on which they lie, and 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN A 
GLASS HOUSE. 


HERE was once a boy who went and lived 

in a glass house. He did this because he 
considered himself utifal and so good that 
people would always like to look at him. 

But when, after he had resided in the glass 
house for a long while, he found people did 
Not come to look at him as much as he had ex- 
pected, he spent some time in thinking what was 





of it, if I were you.” And with that he walked 
away, after having thrown a stone over into the 
garden, repeating, ‘‘I should be ashamed of it, 
if I were you.” 

‘* Should you, though ?” said the young lady’s 
brother, springing up, jumping over the wall, and 
following him to the glass house that he lived in. 

When the little boy—who was, we may as well 
mention at once, known as Censorious Simon— 
had got to the glass house he sat down, looking 
very contented with himself, for the people to 
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look at. But he had net observed that the young 
lady's brother had followed close behind him, 
and, in fact, that he was now looking in upon 
him. 


‘There yon are, with your boot-lace all down,” 
says the brother. ‘‘I should be ashamed of it, if 
I were you.” 

And, so saying, he threw a stone at the glass 
house. Of course one of the panes was cracked, 
and Censorious Simon, who had not noticed his 
boot-lace was down, had to mend the pane with 
putty, or something, as well as he could. This 
vexed him very much, because the part where 
the mend was made interrupted people's view of 
his perfections. 

The very next day, as he was going along, he 
overheard a little boy, who was on his way to 
school, repeating his lesson to himself, and saying, 
man man, € 78ers, manners ; ma ¢ mat, é rer, 
matter, So he took a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per out of his pocket, and wrote, ‘‘What makes 
you spell so bad?” And he signed this ‘‘Cen- 
sorious Simon, Glass House”—for he was very 
proud—and, wrapping the paper round a stone, 
flung it at the little boy. The following day 
whack came a stone, wrapped up in a piece of 
paper, clean through a pane of glass, and inside 
was written, ‘‘What makes you write bad for 
badly?” Censorious Simon was very vexed with 
the world, and aid to himself, ‘‘ Afy mistake was 
only an accident, of course.” But there was now 
another flaw in his glass house, and if people 
came to admire him there would now be two 
spots to hinder their view of his beauty. This 
he did not at all like; but he mended the place 
as well as he was able, and sat down as before to 
be looked at. 

Another time Censorious Simon came across 
some boys “‘ hishing” two dogs at each other, and 
said, ‘‘I should be ashamed of myself, if I were 
you, to be so cruel.” 

“Oh!” said the boys, “‘we know ym and 
where you live; so you'd better be off. 

So Censorions Simon thought to himself— 
“‘They are rade to me; but that is because I 
am a great moralist; and they hate me. At all 
events, it is plain that I am now a public char- 
acter, and that my talents and my residence are 
beginning to attract attention.” So he threw a 
stone at the cruel boys, and went his way. 

‘<I like to throw a stone,” said he to himself; 
“‘it brings things home to people’s minds. Be- 
sides, the Jews used to throw stones at people 
till they died, when people did wrong; so it is 
Scriptural.” : 

If there was one thing upon which, next to his 
morality, Simon prided himself it was his skill in 
science, and he was just now paying considerable 
attention to entomology. The very next day aft- 
er he had rebuked the boys for setting the dogs 
on to fight each other he was closely absorbed in 
doing some specimens; but just as he was driv- 
ing in a pin through the head of a live butterfly 
he happened to glance up, and saw that the two 
boys who had made the dogs fight were looking 
at him. ‘They will think a great deal of my 
scientific attainments,” thought he. But just at 
that very moment the boys withdrew to a safe 
distance, and sent each a big stone whizzing 
through his glass house, shouting: 

“*Who tortured the butterfly? I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I were you, to be so cruel.” 
Here were two more holes at once in the glass 
house, so that just that part of it began to look 
quite ugly, and the view was seriously obstructed. 

One day Censorious Simon was invited out to 
@ party, and soon discovered that people were 
afraid of him, he was such a great moralist. 
So he went up to a young lady who seemed rather 
dull, and said, in a loud voice, 

“© Well, what makes you look so melancholy ?” 

And the young lady made answer : 

“Oh, Sir!""—she called him “Sir” because 
she had heard he was a moralist—‘‘ oh, Sir, I 
am going back to boarding-school next Monday, 
and it makes me dull to think of parting with my 
papa and mamma so soon.” 

“*Oh, pooh!” says Simon, ‘‘ you shouldn't feel 
dull; I never do.” Now there were no stones 
about just there, of course, but still he did not 
like to break his rule. So at supper-time, when 
they had damson tart, he took up one of the 
kernels (in the shell, you know), and, watching 
his opportunity, called out across the table to 
the young lady : 

“*Don’t fret; J never do;” at the same time 
filliping the damson-stone at her shoulder, and 
laughing. Nobody interfered, because he was 
such a severe moralist; but the young lady had 
a cousin at the party, who was very fond of her, 
and rather sly. This cousin walked up to Cen- 
zorious Simon’s glass house the very next day, 
and looked softly in; and what should he see 
there but Simon blubbering away like any thing, 
because so many holes had been made in his 
glass housealready. Feeling very vindictive be- 
cause the damson-stone had made a little red 
mark on his cousin’s shoulder, this cousin took 
up 8 whole handful of stones, and flung them at 
Simon's house, crying out, 

“ Don't feel dull; J never do.” 

This was a pretty piece of business, and Cen- 
sorious Simon now had to put in bits of brown 
paper, and all that, to keep the wind out. 

It often happens in life that things come to a 
pitch, as people say, quite suddenly. A storm 
gathers quietly, and, when nobody is expecting 
such a thing, you find a burst-up and an over- 
throw. All but very cpnceited persons bear this 
in mind, and, as sailors say, look out for squalls. 
But Censorious Simon, as we have heard, was very 
conceited indeed. (ne day he found that a 
board, like a cobbler’s board, had been put up on 
his house in the night, and the inscription upon 
the board ran thus: ‘‘Censorious Simon: Other 
People’s Business Minded for them: Fault Found 
on the Shortest Notice.” 

‘When he found out this board, and saw some 
folks in the distance laughing at him as he read 


the words, it happened to him, as it sometimes 
happens to you and me—he had a sudden 
thought, coming up from he knew not where, 
that he was not quite as wise and quite as good 
as he had hitherto supposed himself to be. In 
fact, a very ugly word got into his head, and he 
heard a Mysterious Voice in his inside, which 
kept on saying to him, ‘‘ You are a humbug ;” 
and when he was on the point of saying to the 
Voice, ‘‘ No, I am a great moralist,” the Voice 
put him down like winking, by saying, ‘ You 
dare not deny it.” In spite of that, this mis- 
guided person must needs sally out that very day, 
and lecture several boys and girls whom he met 
upon the daty of always telling the truth. And 
at every one of them he threw the usual stone, 
because he liked it, and because he thought it 
made him a more public character, and because 
he considered it Scriptural. 

Now the boys and girls who knew Censorious 
Simon had long had a snspicion in their minds 
that he was that ugly word—what the Voice in 
his inside said, you know—and they had, of 
course, sense enough to see that a person who 
was that ugly word had no right to lecture other 

le about telling the truth, seeing that he was 
jimself only a fib in breeches. In some way or 
other the storm which had been threatening 
came suddenly to a height. Nobody can tell 
how these things happen; nobody can say how 
& great revolution breaks out all in an hour, 
with hondreds and thousands of people all mad- 
dened together, and all driving at one end. But 
such things do happen ; and thus, by some means 
or other, all the boys and girls of the nation, as 
you may say, suddenly gathered in a body, and, 
surrounding Censorious Simon's glass house, 
pelted it with stones till there was not a sound 
pane of glass left in it! And this was the origia 
of the saying which we have all heard, ‘‘ Those 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 





FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 
BREAKFAST. 
Cuban Coffe, Liver Hash, Miroton of Potatoes, Brown 


Cunan Correx.—Put three pints of rich, sweet milk 
fn a coffee-pot, and let it boil. When boiling put ina 
tea-cupfal of ground coffee, and boil five minutes. 
Strain, and serve. 

Lrvse Hasu.—Boil a calf's liver till it will crumble, 
Drain it, and cut it in small pieces. Strain the water 
in which it was boiled, and thicken {t with s piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Pepper and salt and a few herbs. 
must be added, and the mixture boiled up. Put the 
liver on a deep dish with the finely grated crumbs of 
a stale loaf—about half as much bread as liver. Set 
the dish in the oven five minutes, pour on the gravy, 
and serve hot. 

Barsaxrast Roits.—To one pound of flour allow one 
ounce of butter, one egg, a tea-spoonful of baking- 
powder, and sweet milk enough to make a soft dough. 
Rub the butter and flour well together, add the egg, 
beaten till light, a pinch of salt, and the milk, till a soft 
dough is mixed. Let it stand two hours to rise. When 
light, knead very little, form into rolls, aud bake in a 
quick oven, 

Minoron or Porators.—To eight large mealy pota- 
toes allow one medium-sized onion, the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, 8 quarter of a pound of butter, two 
Taw eggs, & dessert-epoonful of catchup, a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, half a tea-spoonfal of pepper, and a hand- 
ful of grated bread crumbs. Boil the potatoes, peel, 
and mash them with part of the butter, salt, and pep- 
per. Fry the onions and hard yolks of egg, in slices, 
till tender and brown, drain off all the fat, and stir the 
onions and eggs into the mashed potatoes till well 
mixed. Beat the raw eggs till frothy, and stir them 
into the mixture; add the catchup. Butter s mould 
well, sprinkle over it the bread crumbs, finely sifted; 
pour on this the mixture of potatoes and other ingredi- 
ents; bake for half an hour. Turn from the mould ona 
dish, and brown in the oven a few minutes. Serve hot. 

Buown Bazap.—To two quarts of corn meal allow a 
tea-cupfal of boiling water, one quart of Graham flour, 
four table-spoonfals of strong hop yeast, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one tea-cupful of molasses, and one 
quart of lukewarm water. Scald one quart of the corn 
meal with the boiling water; add the lukewarm water, 
and then stir in gradually the other quart of meal and 
the Graham flour ; add the other ingredients, the yeast 
last, and set to rise. When light, knead, form in loaves, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


DINNER, 

Carrot Soup, Brotled Cod, Baked Fowls, Rissoles of Veal, 
Boiled Beets, Stewed Macaroni, Cabbage and Celery 
Sauce, Pickled Cherries, Apple Fritters. 

Carnot Sour.—The day before this soup is required 
boil three pounds of good soup beef in a gallon of wa- 
ter until reduced one-half. Strain. When cold, skim 
off all fat. The next day add a table-spoonful of salt, 
and replace on the fire. Scrape young carrots, and cut 
them into small dice. Put these in the soup with Cay- 
enne pepper, a table-spoonful each of burned sugar 
and sharp vinegar and grated carrot. Boil till the can 
rots are tender, and serve. 

Brortep Cop.—Wash and clean a cod, and split it 
lengthwise. Cut it into equares, about six inches each 
way, and broil each over a clear fire. Put these ona 
hot dish, and dress with ealt, pepper, and thin slices 
of butter. 

Baxep Fow1s,—Fowls to be tender should be killed 
two days before they are cooked. When plucked, 
singed, and drawn, rub clean outside, and wash inside 
with cold water. Cut off the heads, and skewer the 
skin of the neck down the back. Cut off the clawa, 
dip the legs in boiling water, and scrape them; turn 
the pinfons under; run a skewer through them ; skewer 
also the legs firmly to the sides of the fowls, running 
each skewer through the body to the leg and pinion 
on the other side, one skewer securing both pinions, 
and another both legs. Place the liver and gizzard un- 
der the pinions, Tie the legs firmly to the sides, When 
prepared, singe, and wipe clean. Dressing made of 
grated bread crumbs, sweet herbs, pepper and ealt, and 
one well-beaten egg should be put inside of each fowl. 
Butter the skin slightly, and dredge on a little flour; 
bake in a slow oven until a fork thrust in the breast 
will not draw blood. Then butter the outside again, 
dredge on more flour, quicken the oven, and brown. 
Serve wit rich made gravy. 

Rysso1,28 oy Vz41-—To one pound of cold veal, fine- 
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ly minced, allow half a tea-cupful of grated bread 
crumbs, 8 tes-spoonful of powdered sweet herbs, a 
tea-spoonfal of grated lemon peel, a pinch of Cayenne 
pepper, and two well-beaten raw eggs. Mix all the in- 
gredients well together, adding the eggs last. Flour 
the hands, and form the mixtare into balls about the 
size of ahen’s egg. Put lard in a frying-pan till, when 
boiling, there is sufficient to cover the balls. Fry them 
till a delicate brown, and serve with slices of lemon 
Placed round the dish. 

Bor.ep Brets.—Wash the beets thoroughly, but be 
careful not to prick or break the skin, as it will make 
them white in boiling. Put them in boiling water, and 
boil until tender. Skin quickly, cat in slices, and 
dreas with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Srewxp Maoazoni—Break the macaroni in pieces an 
inch long, throw them into boiling water. Boil half 
an hour, and drain. Put in a stew-pana pint of cream, 
an ounce of butter, one well-beaten egg, pepper, and 
salt. Stir over a clear fire till it thickens, but do not 
boll. Add the macaroni, boil five minutes, toes in a 
wine-glaseful of Madeira, and serve hot. 

Cassacm anp Ceiunr Satan (a Southern dish).— 
Shred cabbage very fine, and cut celery intosmall dice. 
Mix well together, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Put one gill of vinegar in a sance-pan, and stir in a 
well-beaten egg. Stir over a hot fire till as thick as 
cream, add a salt-spoonful of mixed mustard, a table- 
spoonful of olive-oil, and a tea-spoonfal of sugar. 
Beat well together, and when cold pour on the cab- 
bage and celery. 

Piox.ep Crereres.—To every pound of cherries al- 
low half a pound of loaf-sugar, half a pint of cider- 
vinegar, half an ounce each of powdered cinnamon, 
mixed whole cloves and allspice, and a few blades of 
mace. Put the cherries in s jar. Boll the other in- 
gredients five minutes in the vinegar, and when boiling 
pour the liquor over the fruit. Cover closely for a 
wouk before eating. 

Arris Frirrens.—Make a smooth batter of half a 
pound of flour, three eggs,and half a pint of sweet 
milk; salt to taste. Cut a dozen large, juicy apples 
into slices, after peeling and coring them. Throw the 
slices in the batter. Have ready a pan of equal parts 
of lard and batter, boiling hot. Take the batter up in 
a ladle, allowing a slice of apple to each fritter. Fry 
brown, drain a moment, and serve with powdered sug- 
ar and nutmeg. 





LETTING ALONE. 


NE of the greatest arts in life—and the 
proper conduct of life is an art, besides be- 
ing many other things—is to know how to let 
alone. The masterly inactivity of which we have 
heard so much of late is quite as important an 
element in the right conduct of aflairs as mas- 
terly action; and just as ‘‘speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden,” and ‘‘ the least said, the soon- 
est mended,” are words of weight, so ‘‘ better let 
well alone,” and ill too sometimes, is also an ax- 
iom demanding our most respectful attention. 
To let alone with judgment and without cow- 
ardice requires an amount of self-control not al- 
ways on hand, nor able to answer to the call. 
For most people, not hopelessly indolent, it is so 
much easier to rush into the heart of a fray than 
to keep on the edge, and wait till the crowd has 
dispersed and the thing has cleared itself one way 
or the other, that really to let alone is, nine times 
out of ten, the sign of more grace and wisdom 
than the most generous interference would be, 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “‘Lapy Aupisr’s Szoxer,” Eto, 





CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Wutte Mr. Oliver went back to the Rectory, 
cheered by the prospect of possible grouse, Cla- 
rissa entered her new home, so utterly strange to 
her in its insignificance. The servant, Martha, 
who was a stranger to her, but who had a com- 
fortable, friendly face, she thought, led her into a 
room at the back of the cottage, with a broad 
window opening on to a lawn, beyond which Cla- 
rissa saw the blue mill-stream. {t was not a bad 
room at all: countrified-looking and old-fash- 
ioned, with a low ceiling and wainscoted walls. 
Miss Lovel recognized the ponderous old furni- 
ture from the breakfast-room at Arden—high- 
backed mahogany chairs of the early Georgian 
era, with broad cushioned seats covered with 
faded needle-work ; @ curious old oval dining- 
table, capable of accommodating about six ; and 
some slim Chippendale coffee-tables ; and chif- 
foniers, upon which there were a few chipped 
treasures of old Battersea and Bow china. The 
walls were half lined with her father’s books— 
rare old books in handsome bindings. His easy- 
chair, a most luxurious one, stood in a sheltered 
corner of the hearth, with a crimson silk banner- 
screen hanging from the mantel-piece beside it, 
and a tiny table close at hand, on which there 
were a noble silver-mounted meerschaum and a 
curious old china jar for tobacco. The oval table 
was neatly laid for breakfast, and a handsome 
brown setter lay basking in the light of the fire. 
Altogether, the apartment had a very comfort- 
able and home-like look. 

“The tea’s made, miss,” said the comfortable- 
looking servant ; ‘‘and I’'vea savory omelet ready 
to set on the table. Perhaps youd like to step 
up stairs and take off your things before you 
have your breakfast? Your papa begged you 
wouldn't wait for him. He won't be down for 
two hours to come.” 

‘* He’s quite well, I hope?” 

“* As well as he ever is, miss. 
invalid at the best of times.” 

Remembering what Mr. Oliver had said, Cla- 
Tissa was not much disturbed by this intelligence. 
She was stooping to caress the brown setter, who 
had been sniffing at her dress, and seemed anx~- 
ious to inaugurate a friendship with her. 

= This is a favorite of papa's, I suppose ?” she 
said. 


He's a bit of an 





| fal fancy to her. 
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“*Oh Lord, yes, miss. Our master do make a 
tremenjous fuss about Ponto. I think he’s fond- 
er of that beast than any human creature. Eliza 
shall show you your room, miss, while I bring in 
the tea-pot and such like. There’s only me and 
Eliza, who is but a bit of a girl ; and John Thom- 
as, the groom, that brought your boxes in just 
now. It's a change for your pa from the Court, 
and all the servants he had there ; but he do bear 
it like a true Christian, if ever there was one.” 

Clarissa Lovel might have wondered a little to 
hear this—Christianity not being the dominant 
note in her father’s character; bat it was only 
like her father to refrain from complaint in the 
hearing of such a person as honest Martha. A 

-faced girl of about fifteen conducted Miss 
Lovel to a pleasant bedroom with three small 
windows—one curiously placed in an angle of the 
room, and from which, above a sweep of gold- 
en-tinted woodland, Clarissa could see the Gothic 
chimneys of Arden Court. She stood at this 
window for nearly ten minutes, gazing ont across 
those autumnal woods, and wondering how ever 
her father had nerved himself for the sacrifice. 

She turned away from the little casement at 
last with a heavy sigh, and began to take off her 
things. She bathed her fuce and head in cold 
water, brushed out her long, dark hair, and 
changed her thick merino traveling dress for a 
fresher costume. While she was doing these 
things her thoughts went back to her companion 
of last night’s journey ; and, with a sudden flush 
of shame, she remembered his embarrassed look 
when she had spoken of her father as the owner 
of Arden Court. He had been to Arden, he had 
told her, yet had not seen her father. She had 
not been particularly surprised by this, supposing 
that he had gone to the Court as an ordinary 
sight-seer. Her father had never dpened the 
place to the public, but he had seldom refused 
any tourist's request to explore it. 

But now she understood that curious puzzled 
look of the stranger's, and felt bitterly ashamed 
of her error. Had he thought her some bare- 
faced impostor, she wondered? She was dis- 
turbed in these reflections by the trim rosy- 
cheeked house-maid, who came to tell her that 
breakfast had been on the table nearly a quarter 
of an hour. But in the comfortable parlor down 
stairs all the time she was trying to do some poor 
justice to Martha's omelet her thoughts dwelt 
persistently upon the unknown of the railway 
carriage, and upon the unlucky mistake which 
she had made as to her father's position. 

«He could never guess the truth,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘He could never imagine that I was 
going home, and yet did not know that my birth- 
place had been sold.” 

He was so complete a stranger to her—she did 
not even know his name—+o it could surely mat- 
ter very little whether he thought well or ill of 
her. And yet she could not refrain from tor- 
turing herself with all manner of annoying sup- 
positions as to what he might think. Miss Lov- 
el's character was by no means faultless, and 
pride was one of the strongest ingredients in it. 
A generous and somewhat lofty nature, perhaps, 
but anschooled and unchastened as yet. 

After a very feeble attempt at breakfast, Cla- 
risea went out into the len, closely attended 
by Ponto, who seemed to have taken a wonder- 
Ghe was very glad to be loved 
by something on her return home, even a dog. 
she went out through the broad window, and ex- 
plored garden and orchard, and wandered up 
and down by the grassy bank of the stream. 
She was fain to own that the place was pretty ; 
and she fancied how well she might have loved 
it if she had been born here, and had never been 
familiar with the broad terraces and verdant 
slopes of Arden Court. She walked in the gar- 
den till the village church clock struck ten, and 
then went hastily in, half afraid lest her father 
should have come down to the parlor in her ab- 
sence, and should be offended at not finding her 
ready to receive him. 

She need not have feared this. Mr. Lovel 
was rarely offended by any thing that did not 
cause him physical discomfort. 

«How do you do, my dear?” he said, as she 
came into the room, in very much the same tone 
he might have employed had they seen each oth- 
er every day for the last twelve months. ‘‘Be 
sare you never do that again, if you have the 
faintest regard for me.” 

“Do what, papa?” 

‘Leave that window open when you go out. 
I found the room a perfect ice-house just now. 
It was very neglectful of Martha to allow it. 
You'd better use the door at the end of the 
sage in future when you go into the garden, 
It’s only a little more trouble, and I can’t stand 
open windows at this time of year.” 

‘*] will be sure to do so, papa,” Clarissa an- 
swered, meekly. 

She went ap to her father and kissed him, the 
warmth and spontaneity of their greeting a little 
diminished by this reproof about the window ; 
but Clarissa had not expected a very affectionate 
reception, and was hardly disappointed. She 
had only a blank, hopeless kind of feeling—a 
settled conviction that there was no love for her 
here, and that there had never been any. 

‘*My dear father,” she began, tenderly, ‘‘my 
uncle told me about the sale of Arden. I was 
ao shocked by the news—so‘sorry—for your 
sake.” 

‘* And for your own sake too, I suppose,” her 
father answered, bitterly. *‘The less this sub- 
ject is spoken of between us in future the better 
we shall get on together, Clarissa.” 

“*T will keep silence, papa.” 

“* Be sure you do so,” Mr. Lovel said, sternly. 
And then, with a sudden passion and inconsist- 
ency that startled his daughter, he went on: 
“Yes, I have sold Arden—every acre. Not a 
rood of the land that has belonged to my race 
from generation to generation since Edward 1V. 
was king is left tome, And I have planted my- 
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self here—here at the very gates of my lost home 
—+o that I may drain the bitter cup of humilia- 
tion tothe dregs. The fools who call themselves 
my friends think that because I can endure to 
live here I am indifferent to all I have lost; that 
I am an eccentric bookworm—an easy-going 
philosophical recluse, content to dawdle away 
the remnant of my days among old books. It 
pleases me to let them think so. Why, there is 
never a day that yonder trader’s carriage, pass- 
ing my windows, does not seem to drive over my 
body ; not a sound of a woodman’s axe or a car- 
penter’s hammer in the place that was mine 
that does not go straight home to my heart!” 

“Oh papa, papa!” 

“Hush, girl! I can accept pity from no one 
—from you least of all.” 

‘Not from me, papa—your own child?” 

“Not from you, because your mother's reck- 
less extravagance was the beginning of my ruin. 
I might have been a different man but for her. 
My marriage was fatal, and in the end, as you 
see, has wrecked me.” 

“But even if my mother was to blame, papa 
—as she may have been—I can not pretend to 
deny the truth of what you say, being so com- 
pletely ignorant of our past history—you can not 
be so cruel as to hold me guilty ?” 

“¢ You are too like her, Clarissa,” Mr. Lovel 
answered, in a strange tone. ‘‘ But I do not 
want to speak of these things. It is your fault; 
you had no right to talk of Arden. That sub- 
ject always raises a devil in me.” 

He paced the room backward and forward for 
a few minutes in an agitated way, as if trying to 
stifle some passion raging inwardly. 

He was a man of about fifty, tall and slim, 
with a distinguished air, and a face that must 
once have been very handsome, but perhaps, at 
its best, a little effeminate. The face was care- 
worn now, and the delicate features had a pinch- 
ed and drawn look, the thin lips a half-cynical, 
half-peevish expression. It was not a pleasant 
countenance, in spite of its look of high birth; 
nor was there any likeness between Marmaduke 
Lovel and his daughter. His eyes were light 
blue, large, and bright, but with a cold look in 
them—a coldness which, on very slight prov- 
ocation, intensified into cruelty; his hair pale 
anburn, crisp, and curling closely round a high 
but somewhat narrow forehead. 

He came back to the breakfast-table presently, 
and seated himself in his easy-chair. He sipped 
a cup of coffee, and trifled listlessly with a mor- 
sel of dried salmon. 

‘*T have no appetite this morning,” he said at 
last, pushing his plate away with an impatient 
gesture ; ‘‘nor is that kind of talk calculated to 
improve the flavor of a man’s breakfast. How 
tall you have grown, Clarissa, a perfect woman ; 
remarkably handsome, too! Of course you know 
that, and there is no fear of your being made 
vain by any thing I may say to you. All young 
women learn their value soon enough. You 
ought to make a good match, a brilliant match, 
if there were any chance for a girl in such a hole 
as this. Marriage is your only hope, remem- 
ber, Clarissa. Your future lies between that and 
the drudgery of a governess’s life. You have re- 
ceived an expensive education—an education that 
will serve you in citherycase ; and that is all the 
fortune I can give you 
‘i ‘‘T hope I may marry well, papa, for your sake; 

at—” 

“Never mind me. You have only yourself 
to think about.” 

“But I never could marry any one I did not 
esteem, if the match were ever such a brilliant 
one.” 

“Of course not. All school-girls talk like 
that, and in due course discover how very little 
esteem has todo with matrimony. If you mean 
that you would like to marry some penniless 
wretch of a curate, or some insolvent ensign in 
the line, for love, I can only say that the day of 
your marriage will witness our final parting. I 
should not make any outrageous fuss or useless 
opposition, rely upon it. I should only wish you 

-by.” 


Ny. 

Clarissa smiled faintly at this speech. Sheex- 
pected so little from her father that his hardest 
words did not wound her very deeply, nor did 
they extinguish that latent hope, ‘‘ He will love 
me some day.” 

“‘T hope I may never be so imprudent as to 
lose you forever, like that, papa. I must shut 
my heart resolutely against curates.” 

“If bad reading is an abomination to you, 
you have only to open your ears. I have some 
confidence in you, Clary,” Mr. Lovel went on, 
with a smile that was almost affectionate. ‘‘ You 
look like a sensible girl; a little impulsive, I dare 
say; but knowledge of the world—which is an 
uncommonly hard world for you and me—will 
tone that down in good time. You are accom- 
plished, I hope. Madame Marot wrote me a 
most flourishing account of your attainments ; 
but one never knows how much to believe of a 
school-mistress’s analysis.” 

“‘T worked very hard, papa; all the harder be- 
cause I was so anxious to-come home; and I 
fancied I might shorten my exile a little by being 
very industrious.” 

“Humph! You give yourself a good char- 
acter. You sing and play, I suppose?” 

“*Yes, papa. But I am fonder of art than of 
music.” 

“*Ah! art is very well as a profession; but 
amateur art—French plum-box art—is worse 
than worthless. However, I am glad you can 
amuse yourself somehow ; and I dare say, if you 
have to turn governess by-and-by, that sort of 
thing will be useful. on have the usual smat- 
tering of languages, of course ?” 

‘*Yea, papa. We read German and Italian 
on alternate days at Madame Marot's.” 

“ Tpromessi Sposi, and soon, no doubt. There 
‘wanoble Tasso in the book-case yonder, and a fine 
tid Petrarch, with which you may keep up your 


Italian. You might read a little to me of an 
evening sometimes, I should not mind it much.” 

“* And I should like it very much, papa,” Cla- 
rissa answered, eagerly. 

She was anxious for any thing that could bring 
her father and herself together—that might less- 
en the gulf between them, if by ever so little. 

And in this manner Miss Lovel’s life began 
in her new home. No warmth of welcome, no 
word of fatherly affection, attended this meeting 
between a father and daughter who had not met 
for six years. Mr. Lovel went back to his books 
as calmly as if there had been no ardent, impeta- 
ous girl of eighteen under his roof, leaving Cla- 
rissa to find occupation and amusement as best 
she might. He was not a profound student; a 
literary trifler rather, caring for only a limited 
number of books, and reading those again and 
again. Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor,” Montaigne, and Swift, he 
read continually. He was a collector of rare 
editions of the classics, and would dawdle over 
a Greek play, edited by some learned German, 
for a week at a time, losing himself in the pro- 
fundity of elaborate foot-notes. He was an ar- 
dent admirer of the lighter Roman poets, and 
believed the Horatian philosophy the only true 
creed by which a man should shape his exist- 
ence. But it must not be sup) that books 
brought repose to the mind and heart of Marma- 
duke Lovel. He was a disappointed man, a dis- 
contented man, a man given to brooding over the 
failare of his life, inclined to cherish vengeful 
feelings against his fellow-men on account of that 
failure. Books to him were very much what the: 
might have been to some fiery-tempered, ambi- 
tious soldier of fortune buried alive in a prison, 
without hope of release—some slight alleviation 
of his anguish, some occasional respite from his 
dull, perpetual pain ; nothing more. 

Clarissa’s first day at Mill Cottage was a very 
fair sample of the rest of her life. She found 
that she must manage to spend existence almost 
entirely by herself—that she must expect the 
smallest amount of companionship from her 
father. 

«This is the room in which I generally sit,” 
her father said to her that first morning after 
breakfast; ‘‘my books are here, you see, and 
the aspect suits me. The drawing-room will be 
almost entirely at your disposal. We have oc- 
casional callers, of course; I have not been able 
to make these impervious country people com- 
prehend that I don't want society. They some- 
times pester me with invitations to dinner, which 
no doubt they consider an amazing kindness to 
a man in my position; invitations which I make 
a point of declining. It will be different with 
you, of course; and if any eligible people—Lady 
Laura Armstrong or Mrs. Renthorpe—should 
like to take you up, I shall not object to your 
seeing a little society. You will never find a 
rich husband at Mill Cottage.” 

‘« Please do not speak of husbands, papa. I 
don’t want to be married, and I shouldn't care 
to go into society without you.” 

‘Nonsense, child ; you will have to do what 
is best for your fature welfare. Remember that 
my death will leave you utterly unprovided for 
—absolutely penniless.” 

**T hope you may live till I am almost an old 
woman, papa.” 

“*Not much chance of that; and even if I did, 
I should not care to have you on my hands all 
that time. A good marriage is the natural pros- 

ct of a good-looking voung woman, and I shall 
be much disappointed if you do not marry well, 
Clarissa.” 

The pale, cold blue eyes looked at her with so 
severe a glance, as Mr. Lovel said this, that the 
girl felt she must expect little mercy from her fa- 
ther if her career in life did not realize his hopes. 

“In short,” ho continued, ‘I look to you to 
redeem our fallen fortunes. I don’t want the 
name of Lovel to die out in poverty and obscuri- 
ty. I look to you to prevent that, Clarissa.” 

“Papa,” said Clarissa, almost trembling as 
she spoke, ‘‘it is not to me that you should look 
for that. What can a girl do to restore a name 
that has fallen into obscurity? Even if I were 
to marry a rich man, as you say, it would only 
be to take another name, and lose my own iden- 
tity in that of my husband. It is only a son who 
can redeem his father's name. ‘There is some one 
else to whom you must look—” 

‘«What!” cried her father, vehemently ; ‘‘have 
you not been forbidden to mention that name in 
my hearing? Unlucky girl, you seem to have 
been born on purpose to outrage and pain me.” 

‘« Forgive me, papa; it shall be the last time. 
But oh, is there no hope that you will ever par- 
don—” 

‘<Pardon!” echoed Mr. Lovel, with a bitter 
laugh; “it is no question of pardon. I have 
erased that person’s image from my mind. So 
far as I am concerned, there is no such man in 
the world. Pardon! You must induce me to 
reinstate him in my memory again before you 
ask me to pardon.” 

‘¢ And that can never be, papa ?” 

“ Never!” 

The tone of that one word annihilated hope in 
Clarissa’s mind. She had pushed the question 
to its utmost limit, at all hazards of offending 
her father. What was it that her brother Austin 
had done to bring upon himself this bitter sen- 
tence of condemnation? She remembered him 
in his early manhood, handsome, accomplished, 
brilliant ; the delight and admiration of every 
one who knew him, except her father. Recall- 
ing those days, she remembered that between her 
father and Austin there had never been any show 
of affection. The talents and brilliant attributes 
that had won admiration from others seemed to 
have no charm in the father’s eye. Clarissa could 
remember many a sneering speech of Mr. Lovel’s, 
in which he had made light of his son’s clever- 
ness, denouncing his varied accomplishments as 
trivial and effeminate, and asking if any English- 


man ever attained an honorable distinction by 
playing the piano or modeling in clay. 

“*T would rather have my son the dullest plod- 
der that ever toiled at the bar, or droned bald 
platitudes from a pulpit, than the most brilliant 
drawing-room idler whose amateur art and ama- 
teur music ever made him the fashion of a single 
season, to leave him forgotten in the next. I 
utterly despise an accomplished man.” 

Austin Lovel had let such speeches as this go 
by him with a languid indifference that testified 
at once to his easy temper and his comfortable 
disregard of his father's opinion. He was fond 
of his little sister Clary, in rather a careless way, 
and would suffer her companionship, juvenile as 
she was at that time, with perfect good-nature, 
allowing her to spoil his drawing-paper with her 
untutored efforts, and even to explore the sacred 
mysteries of his color-box. In return for this 
indulgence the girl loved him with intense devo- 
tion, and believed in him as the most brilliant 
of mankind. 

Clarissa Lovel recalled those departed days 
now with painful tenderness, How kind and 
gracious Austin had been to her! How happy 
they had been together! sometimes wandering 
for a whole day in the park and woods of Arden, 
he with his sketching apparatus, she with a vol- 
ume of Sir Walter Scott, to read aloud to him 
while he sketched, or to read him to sleep with 
very often. And then what delight it had been 
to sit by his side while he lay at full length upon 
the mossy turf, or half buried in fern—to sit by 
him, supremely happy, reading or drawing, and 
looking up from her occupation every now and 
then to glance at the sleeper’s handsome face in 
loving admiration. 

Those days had been the happiest of her life. 
‘When Austin left Arden he seemed always to 
carry away the brightness of her existence with 
him ; for without him her life was very lonely— 
a singularly joyless life for one so young. Then, 
in an evil hour, as she thought, there came their 
final parting. How well she remembered her 
brother loitering on the broad terrace in front of 
Arden Court, in the dewy summer morning, 
waiting to bid her good-by! How passionately 
she had clung to him in that farewell embrace, 
unable to tear herself away until her father’s 
stern voice summoned her to the carriage that 
was to take her on the first stage of her journey ! 

+ ‘*Won't you come to the station with us, Aus- 
tin ?” she pleaded. 

“*No, Clary,” her brother answered, with a 
glance at her father. ‘* He does not want me.” 

And so they had parted; never to meet any 
More upon this earth, perhaps, Clarissa said to 
herself, in her dismal reveries to-day. ‘‘ That 
stranger in the railway carriage spoke of his hav- 
ing emigrated. He will live and die far away, 
perhaps on the other side of the earth, and I 
shall never see his bright face again. Oh, Aus- 
tin, Austin! is this the end of all our summer 
days in Arden woods long ago?” 





CHAPTER Iv. 
CLARISSA 18 ‘‘ TAKEN UP.” 


For some time there was neigher change nor 
stir in Clarissa Lovel’s new life. It was not alto- 
gether an unpleasant kind of existence, perhaps, 
and Miss Lovel was inclined to make the best of 
it. She was very much her own mistress, free 
to spend the long hours of her monotonous days 
according to her own pleasure. Her father ex- 
acted very little from her, and received her du- 
tifal attentions with an air of endurance which 
was not particularly encouraging. But Clarissa 
was not easily disheartened. She wanted to win 
her father's affection ; and again and again, after 
every new discouragement, she told herself that 
there was no reason why she should not ulti- 
mately succeed in making herself as dear to him 
as an only daughter should be. It was only a 
question of time and patience. There was no 
reason that he should not love her, no possible 
ground for his coldness. It was his nature to be 
cold, perhaps ; but those cold natures have often 
proved capable of a single strong attachment. 
‘What happiness it would be to win this viotory 
of love! 

“We stand almost alone in the world,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ We have need to be very dear 
to each other.” 

So, though the time went by, and she made 
no perceptible progress toward this happy result, 
Clarissa did not despair. Her father tolerated 
her, and even this was something; it seemed a 
great deal when she remembered her childhood 
at Arden, in which she had never known what 
it was to be in her father's society for an hour at 
a time, and when, but for chance meetings in 
corridors and on staircases, she would very often 
have lived for weeks under the same roof with 
him without seeing his face or hearing his voice. 

Now it was all different; she was a woman 
now, and Mill Cottage was scarcely large enough 
to accommodate two separate existences, even 
had Mr. Lovel been minded to keep himself aloof 
from his daughter. This being so, he tolerated 
her, treating her with a kind of cold politeness, 
which might have been tolerably natural in some 
guardian burdened with the charge of a ward he 
did not care for. They rarely met until dinner- 
time, Clarissa taking her breakfast about three 
hours before her father left his room. But at 
seven they dined together, and spent the long 
winter evenings in each other's company, Clarissa 
being sometimes permitted to read aloud in Ger- 
man or Italian, while her father lay back in his 
easy-chair, smoking his meerschaum, and taking 
the amber mouth-piece from his lips now and 
then to correct an accent or murmur a criticism 
on the text. Sometimes, too, Mr. Lovel would 
graciously expound a page or two of a Greek 
play, or dilate on the subtilty of some learned 
foot-note, for his daughter’s benefit, but rather 
with the air of one gentleman at his club inviting 











the sympathy of another than with the tone of 
a father instructing his child. 

Sometimes, but rarely, they had com- 
pany. Mr. Oliver and his wife would dine with 
them occasionally, or the vicar of Arden, a grave 
bachelor of five-and-thirty, would drop in to 
spend an hour or two of an evening. But be- 
sides these they saw scarcely any one. The 
small professional men of Holborough Mr. Lov- 
el held in supreme contempt —a contempt of 
which those gentlemen themselves were thor-* 
oughly aware. The county people whom he 
had been accustomed to receive at Arden Court 
he shrank from with a secret sense of shame in 
these days of his fallen fortunes. He had there- 
fore made for himself a kind of hermit life at 
Mill Cottage ; and his acquaintance had come, 
little by little, to accept this as his established 
manner of existence. ‘They still called upon the 
recluse occasionally, and sent him cards for their 
state dinners, averse from any neglect of a man 
who had once occupied a great position among 
them ; but they were no longer surprised when 
Mr. Lovel pleaded his feeble health as a reason 
for declining their hospitality. A very dull life 
for a girl, perhaps; but for Clarissa it was not 
altogether an unhappy life. She was at an age 
when a girl can make an existence for herself 
out of bright young fancies and vague, deep 
thonghts. There was that in her life just now 
which fades and perishes with the passing of 
years; a subtile, indescribable charm; a sense 
of things beyond the common things of daily life. 
If there had been a closer bond of union between 
her father and herself, if there had not been that 
dark cloud upon her brother's life, she might 
have made herself entirely happy; she might al- 
most have forgotten that Arden was sold, and a 
vulgar mercantile stranger lord of those green 
slopes and broad, ancient terraces she loved s0 
well. 

As it was, the loneliness of her existence trou- 
bled her very little. She had none of that eager 
longing for ‘‘ society” or ‘‘fashion” wherewith 
jeune ladies who live in towns are apt to inocu- 

te one another. She had no desire to shine, 
no consciousness of her own beauty; for the 
French girls at Madame Marot’s had been care- 
ful not to tell her that her pale patrician face 
was beautiful. She wished for nothing but to 
win her father’s love, and to bring about some 
kind of reconciliation between him and Austin. 
So the autumn deepened into winter, and the 
winter brightened into early spring, without 
bringing any change to her life. She had her 
color-box and her easel, her books and piano, 
for her best companions; and if she did not 
make any obvious progress toward gaining her 
father's affection, she contrived, at any rate, to 
avoid rendering her presence in any way obnox- 
ious to him. 

‘Two or three times in the course of the winter 
Mrs. Oliver gave a little musical party, at which 
Clarissa met the small gentry of Holborough, 
who pronounced her a very lovely girl, and pitied 
her because of her father’s ruined fortunes. To 
her inexperience these modest assemblies seem- 
ed the perfection of gayety; and she would fain 
have accepted the invitations that followed them 
from the wives of Holborough bankers and law- 
yers and medical men to whom she had been in- 
troduced. Against this degradation, however, 
Mr. Lovel resolutely opposed himself. 

“No, Clarissa,” he said, sternly; ‘‘you must 
enter society under such auspices as I should 
wish, or you must be content to remain at home. 
I can't have a daughter of mine hawked about 
in that petty Holborough set. Lady Laura will 
be at the Castle by-and-by, I dare say. If she 
chooses to take you up she can do so. Pretty 
girls are always at par in a country house, and at 
the Castle you would meet people worth knowing.” 

Clarissa sighed. ‘Those cordial Holborough 
gentry had been so kind to her, and this exclu- 
siveness of her father’s chilled her somehow. It 
seemed to add a new bitterness to their poverty 
—to that poverty, by-the-way, of which she had 
scarcely felt the sharp edges yet a while. Things 
went very smoothly at Mill Cottage. Her father 
lived luxuriously after his quiet fashion. One 
of the best wine-merchants at the West End of 
London supplied his claret ; Fortnum and Mason 
furnished the condiments and foreign rarities 
which were essential for his breakfast - table. 
There seemed never any lack of money, or only 
when Clarissa ventured to hint at the scantiness 
of her school wardrobe, on which occasion Mr. 
Lovel looked very grave, and put her off with 
two or three pounds to spend at the Holborongh 
draper’s. 

“*T should want so many new clothes if I went 
to the Castle, papa,” she said, rather sadly, one 
day when her father was talking of Lady Laura 
Armstrong; but Mr. Lovel only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“A young woman is always well dressed in a 
white muslin gown,” he said, carelessly. ‘I dare 
say a few pounds would get you all you want.” 

The Castle was a noble old place at Hale, a 
village about six miles from Holborough. It 
had been the family seat of the Earl of Roxham 
ever since the reign of Edward VI. ; but, on tho 
Roxham race dying out, some fifty years before 
this, had become the property of a certain Mr. 
Armstrong, a civilian who had made a great fort- 
une in the East in an age when great fortunes 
were commonly made by East Indian traders. 
His only son had been captain in a crack regi- 
ment, and had sold out of the army after his fa- 
ther's death in order to marry Lady Laura Chal- 
loner, second daughter of the Earl of Calder- 
wood, a nobleman of ancient lineage and decay- 
ed fortunes, and to begin life as a country gen- 
tleman under her wise governance. The Arm- 
strongs were said to be a very happy couple; 
and if the master of Hale Castle was apt to seem 
something of a cipher in his own house, the house 
was an eminently agreeable one, and Lady Laura 
popular with all classes. Her husband adored 
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her, and had surrendered his judgment to her 
guidance with a most supreme faith in her in- 
fallibility. Happily she exercised her power with 
that subtile tact which is the finest gift of woman; 
and his worst enemies could scarcely call Fred- 
erick Armstrong a hen-pecked husband. 

The spring and early summer brought no 
change to Clarissa’s life. She had been at home 
for the greater part of a year, and in all that 
time one day had resembled another almost as 
closely as in the scholastic monotony of exist- 
ence at Madame Marot’s. And yet the girl had 
shaped no complaint abont the dullness of this 
tranquil routine even in her ivmost unspoken 
thoughts. She was happy, after a quiet fashion. 
She had a vague sense that there was a broader, 
grander kind of life possible to womanhood—a 
life as different from her own as the wide waste 
of sea which she looked across sometimes from 
the downs beyond Holborongh was different from 
the placid mill-stream that bounded her father's 
orchard. But she had no sick, fretful yearning 
for that wider life. To win her father’s affec- 
tion, to see her brother restored to his abandon- 
ed home—these were her girlish dreams and 
simple, unselfish hopes. 

In all the months Clarissa Lovel had spent at 
Mill Cottage she had never crossed the boundary 
of that lost domain she loved so well. There 
was a rustic bridge across the mill-stream, and a 
wooden gate opening into Arden woods. Cla- 
tissa very often stood by this gate, leaning with 
folded arms upon the topmost bar, and looking 
into the shadowy labyrinth of beech and pine, 
with sad, dreamy eyes, but she never went 
through beyond the barrier. Honest Martha 
asked her more than once why she never walked 
in the wood, which was so much pleasanter than 
the dusty high-road, or even Arden common, an 
undulating expanse of heathy waste beyond the 
village, where Clarissa would roam for hours on 
the fine spring days, with a sketch-book under 
her arm. The friendly peasant woman coult 
not understand that obstinate avoidance of a be- 
loved scene—that sentiment which made her lost 
home seem to Clarissa a thing to shrink from as 
she might have shrunk from beholding the face 
of the beloved dead. 

It was bright midsummer weather, a glorious, 
prolific season, with the thermometer ranging 
between seventy and eighty, when Lady Laura 
Armstrong did at last make her appearance at 
Mill Cottage. The simple, old-fashioned garden 
was all aglow with roses; the house half hidden 
beneath the luxuriance of foliage and flowers—a 
great magnolia on one side climbing up to the 
dormer-windows, on the other, pale monthly 
roses, and odorous golden and crimson tinted 
honeysuckle. Lady Laura was in raptures with 
the place. She found Clarissa sitting in a natu- 
ral arbor made by a group of old hawthorns and 
a wild plum-tree, and placed herself at once upon 
a footing of perfect friendliness and familiarity 
with the girl. Mr. Lovel was out—a rare occur- 
rence, He had gone for a stroll through the vil- 
lage with Ponto, 

‘And why are you not with him?” asked 
Lady Laura, who, like most of these clever, 
managing women, had a knack of asking ques-, 
tions. ‘* You must be a better companion than 
Ponto.” 

“Papa does not think so. He likes walking 
alone. He likes to be quite free to dream about 
his books, I fancy, and it bores him rather to 
have to talk.” 

‘Not a very lively companion for you, I fear. 
Why, child, how dismal your life must be!” 

“Oh no; not dismal. It is very quiet, of 
course; but I like a quiet life.” 

“But you go to a good many parties, I sup- 
pose, in Holborough and the neighborhood? I 
know the Holborough people are fond of giving 
parties, and are quite famous for croquet.” 

“No, Lady Laura; papa won't let me visit 
any one at Holborongh, except my uncle and 
aunt, the Olivers.” 

“Yes; I know the Olivers very well indced. 
Remarkably pleasant people.” 


“ And I'don’t even know how to play croquet.” 


“©Why, my poor benighted child, in what o 


state of barbarism this father of yours is bringing -| 


yon up! How are you ever to marry and take 
your place in the world? And with your ad- 
vantages, too! What can the man be dreaming 
about? I shall talk to him very seriously. We 
are quite old friends, you know, my dear, and I 
can venture to say what I like to him. You 
must come to me immediately. I shall have a 
honseful of people in a week or two, and you 
shall have a peep at the gay world. Poor little 
prison flower—no wonder you look thoughtful 
and pale! And now show me your garden, 
please, Miss Lovel. We can stroll about till 
your father comes home. I mean to talk to him 
at once.” 

Energy was one of the qualities of her own 
character for which Laura Armstrong especially 
valued herself. She was always doing something 
or other which she was not actually called upon 
by her own duty or by the desire of other people 
to do, and she was always eager to do it ‘‘at 
once.” She had come to Mill Cottage intending 
to show some kindness to Clarissa Lovel, whose 
father and her own father, the Earl of Calder- 
wood, had been firm friends in the days when 
the master of Arden entertained the county ; and 
Clarissa’s manner and appearance having im- 
pressed her most favorably, she was eager to do 
her immediate service—to have her at the Castle, 
and show her to the world, and get her a rich 
husband if possible. 

In honest truth this Lady Laura Armstrong 
was a kindly disposed, sympathetic woman, anx- 
ious to make the best of the opportunities which 
Providence had given her with so lavish a hand, 
and to do her dnty toward her less fortunate 
neighbors. ‘Ihe office of Lady Bountiful, the 
position of patroness, suited her humor. Her 
active, frivolons nature, which sparned repose, 
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and yet never rose above trifles, found an agree- 
able occupation in the exercise of this kind of 
benign influence upon other people's lives, 
Whether she would have put herself seriously 
out of the way for the benefit of any of these 
people to whom she was so unfuilingly beneficent 
was a question whith circumstances had never 
et put to the test. Her benevolence had so far 

n of a light, airy kind, which did not heavily 
tax her bodily or mental powers, or even the 
ample resources of her purse. 

She was a handsome woman, after a fair, flor- 
id, rather redundant style of beauty, and was pro- 
foundly skilled in all those arts of costume and 
decoration by which such beauty is improved. 
A woman of middle height, with a fine figure, 
a wealth of fair hair, and an aquiline nose of the 
true patrician type, her admirers said. The 
mouth was rather large, but redeemed by a set 
of flashing teeth and a winning smile; the chin 
inclined to be of that order called ‘double ;” 
and indeed a tendency to increasing stoutness. 
was one of the few cares which shadowed Lady 
Laura's path. She was five-and-thirty, and had 
only just begun to tell herself that she was no 
longer a girl. She got on admirably with Cla- 
rissa, as she informed her husband afterward 
when she described the visit. ‘The girl was fas- 
cinated at once by that frank, cordial manner, 
and was quite ready to accept Lady Laura for 

















“SHE STOOD AT THIS WINDOW FOR NEARLY TEN MINUTES.” 


her friend, ready to be patronized by her, even, 
with no sense of humiliation, no lurking desire 
to revolt against the kind of sovereignty. with 
which her new friend took possession of her. 

Mr. Lovel came strolling in by-and-by with 
his favorite tan setter, looking as cool as if there 
were no such thing as blazing midsummer sun- 
shine, and found the two ladies sauntering up 
and down the grassy walk by the mill-stream, 
under the shadow of gnarled old pear and quince 
trees. . He was charmed to see his dear Lady 
Laura. Clarissa had never known him so en- 
thusiastic or so agreeable. It was quite a new 
manner which he put on—the manner of a man 
who is still interested in life. Lady Laura be- 
gan almost at once with her reproaches. How 
could he be so cruel to this dear child? How 
could he be so absurd as to bury her alive in this 
way? 

“*She visits no one, I hear,” cried the lady— 
‘positively no one.” 

“‘Humph! she has been complaining, has 
she ?” said Mr. Lovel, with a sharp glance at his 
daughter. : 

‘Complaining! Oh no, papa! I have told 
Lady Laura that I do not care about gayety, and 
that you do not allow me to visit.”. 

“Aut Cesar aut nullus—the best or nothing. 
I don’t want Clariesa to be gadding about to all 
the tea-drinkings in Holborough; and if I let 
her go to one house, I must let her go to all.” 





‘But you will let her come to me?” 

“That is the best, my dear Lady Laura. 
Yes, of course she may come to you whenever 
you may please to be troubled with her.” 

“Then I please to be troubled with her im- 
mediately. I should like to carry her away with 
me this afternoon if it were possible; but I sup- 
pose that can’t be—there will be a trunk to be 
packed, and so on. When will you come to 
me, Miss Lovel? Do you know, I am strongly 
tempted to call you Clarissa ?” 

“I should like it so much better,” the girl 
answered, blushing. 

“‘What! may 1? Then I'm sure I will. It's 
such a pretty name, reminding one of that old 
novel of Richardson's, which every body quotes 
and no one ever seems to have read. When will 
you come, Clarissa?” 

“Give her a week,” said her father; ‘she'll 
want a new white muslin gown, I dare say: 
young women always do when they are going 
visiting.” 

‘Now pray don’t let her trouble herself about 
any thing of that kind; my maid shall see to all 
that sort of thing. We will make her look her 
best, depend upon it. I mean this visit to bea 


great event in her life, Mr. Lovel, if possible.” 
“Don’t let there be any fuss or trouble about 

her. 

she will be penniless when I am gone. 


Every one knows that I am poor, and that 
Let her 





wear her white muslin gown, and give her a cor- 
ner to sit in. People may take her for one of 
your children’s governesses if they choose; but 
if she is to see society, 1 am glnd for her to see 
the best.” 

‘People shall not take her for one of my gov- 
ernesses; they shall take her for nothing less 
than Miss Lovel of Arden. Yes, of Arden, my 
dear Sir; don’t frown, I entreat you. The glory 
of an old house like that clings to those who bear 
the old name, even though lands and house are 
gone—Miss Lovel of Arden. By-the-way, how 
do 3 get on with your neighbor, Mr. Gran- 
ger?” 

‘TI do not get on with him at all. He used 
to call upon me now and then, but I suppose he 
fancied or saw somehow or other—though I am 
sure I was laboriously civil to him—that I did 
not care much for his visits; at any rate, he 
dropped them, But he is still rather obtrusively 
polite in sending me game and hot-house fruit 
and flowers at odd times, in return for which 
favors I can send him nothing but a note of 
thanks—‘ Mr. Lovel presents his compliments 
to Mr. Granger, and begs to acknowledge, with 
best thanks,’ etc.—the usual formula.” 

‘*T am s0 sorry you have not permitted him 
to know you,” replied Lady Laura, ‘‘ We saw 
a good deal of him last year—such a charming 
man! what one may really call a typical man— 
the sort of person the French describe as solid— 
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carré par le base—a perfect block of granite; 
and then, so enormously rich!” 

Lady Laura glanced at Clarissa, as if she were 
inspired with some sudden idea, She was sub- 
ject to a sudden influx of ideas, and always fan- 
cied her ideas inspirations. She looked at Cla- 
rissa, and repeated, with a meditatve air, ‘‘ So 
enormously rich!” 

‘There is a grown-up daughter, too,” said 
Mr. Lovel; ‘‘ rather a stiff-looking young person. 
I suppose she is solid too.” 

“*She is not so charming as her father,” re- 
plied Lady Laura, with whom that favorite ad- 
jective served for every thing in the way of 
praise. ‘To her the Pyramids and Niagara, a 
tropical thunder-storm, a mazourka by Chopin, 
and a Parisian bonnet were all alike charming. 
“*T suppose solidity isn't so nice in a girl,” she 
went on, laughing ; ‘‘ but certainly Sophia Gran- 
ger is not such a favorite with me as her father 
is. I suppose she will make a brilliant marriage, 
however, sooner or later, unattractive as she may 
be, for she'll have a superb fortune—unless, in- 
deed, her father should take it into his head to 
marry again.” 

“*Scarcely likely that, I should think, after 
seventeen years of widowhood. Why, Granger 
must be at least fifty.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Lovel, I hope you are not go- 
ing to call that a great age.” 

“«* My dear Lady Laura, am I likely to do so, 
when my own fiftieth birthday is an event of the 
past? But I shouldn’t suppose Granger to be a 
marrying man,” he added, meditatively. ‘Such 
an idea has never occurred to me in conjunction 
with him.” And here he glanced ever so slightly 
at his daughter. ‘‘That sort of granite man 
must take a great deal of thawing.” 

“*There are suns that will melt the deepest 
snows,” answered the lady, laughing. ‘‘Serious- 
‘ly, I am sorry you will not suffer him to know 
you. But I must run away this instant; my un- 
fortunate ponies will be wondering what has be- 
come of me. You see this dear girl and I have 
got on so well together that I have been quite 
unconscious of time; and I had ever so many 
more calls to make, but those must be put off to 
another day. Let me see; this is Tuesday. I 
shall send a carriage for you this day week, Cla- 
rissa, soon after breakfast, so that I may have you 
with me at luncheon. Good-by.” 

Lady Laura kissed her new protégée at parting. 
She was really fond of every thing young and 
bright and pretty; and having come to Mr. 
Lovel's house intending to perform a social duty, 
was delighted to find that the dutv was so easy 
and pleasant to her. She was always pleased 
with new acquaintances, and was apt to give her 
friendehip on the smallest provocation. On the 
other hand, there came @ time when she grew 
just a little weary of these dear sweet friends, 
and began to find them less charming than of old. 
Bat she was never uncivil to them; they always 
remained on her list, and received stray gleams 
from the sunlight of her patronage. 

“Well?” said Mr. Lovel, interrogatively, when 
the mistress of Hale Castle had driven off, in the 
lightest and daintiest of phaetons, with a model 
groom and a pair of chestnut cobs, which seemed 
perfection, even in Yorkshire, where every man is 
@ connoisseur in horseflesh—‘‘ well, child, I told 
you that you might go into society if Lady Laura 
Armstrong took you up, but I scarcely expected 
her to be as cordial as she has been to-de ~ Noth- 
ing could have been better than the result of her 
visit. She seemed quite taken with you, Clary.” 

It was almost the first time her father had ever 
called her Clary. It was only a small endear- 
ment, but she blushed and sparkled into smiles 
at the welcome sound. He saw the smile and 
blush, but only thought she was delighted with 
the idea of this visit to the Castle. He had no 
notion that the placid state of indifference which 
he maintained toward her was otherwise than 
agreeable to her feelings. He was perfectly civil 
to her, and he never interfered with her pursuits 
orinclinations, What more could she want from 
a father? 

Perhaps she assumed a new value in his eyes 
from the time of that visit of Lady Laura's. He 
was certainly kinder to her than usual, the girl 
thought, as they sat on the lawn in the balmy 
June evening sipping their after-dinner coffee, 
while the moon rose fair and pale above the woods 
of Arden Court. He contemplated her with a 
meditative air now and then when she was not 
looking his way. He had always known that she 
was beautiful, but her beauty had acquired a new 
emphasis from Lady Laura Armstrong's praises. 
A woman of the world of that class was not likely 
to be deceived, or to mistake the kind of beauty 
likely to influence mankind. And in the dim re- 
cesses of his mind there grew up a new hope— 
very vague and shadowy ; he despised himself for 
dwelling upon it so weakly—a hope that made 
him kinder to his daughter than he had ever been 
yet ; a hope which rendered her precious to him 
all at once. Not that he loved her any better 
than of old; it was only that he saw how, if 
fortune favored him, this girl might render him 
the greatest service that could be done for him by 
any human creature. 

She might marry Daniel Granger, and win 
back the.heritage he had lost. It was a foolish 
thought, of course ; Mr. Lovel was quite aware 
of the supremity of folly involved in it. This 
Granger might be the last man in the world to 
fall in love with a girl younger than his daughter ; 
he might be as impervious to beauty as the 
granite to which Laura Armstrong had likened 
him, It was a foolish fancy, a vain hope; but it 
served to brighten the meditations of Marmaduke 
Lovel—who had really very few pleasant subjects 
to think about—with a faint rosy glow. 

“Tt is the idlest dream,” he said to himself. 
“When did good luck ever come my way? But 
oh, to hold Arden Court again—by any tie—to 
die knowing that my race would inherit the old 
gray walls!” 
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THE LONDON CRECHE. 


HE Creche, as its name implies, is an institu- 
tion of foreign growth, and it has recently 
been transplanted from Belgium to the East 
End of London by Mrs. Hilton—whose labors, in 
connection with the Friends’ Mission Institute, 
among the poor of that district, are well known in 
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Créche has been established. Two unoccupied 
rooms at the Friends’ Mission Institute, 16 Step- 
ney Causeway, have been fitted up for the pur- 
pose. ‘he lower one is used as a play-room for 
the elder children, from two to five years of age. 
Here are little chairs, toys, and swings, aud one 
partof the room is railed in like a pound, and fitted 
with mattresses for the children to lie down upon 
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received from ten in the morning, and must be 
called for at seven in the evening, being careful- 
ly fed, nursed, and cared for in the mean time; 
and all this is done for a charge of one penny. 
Tn such an institution great care must, of course, 
be taken to guard against its being turned into a 
foundling hospital, and for this purpose a strict 
system of visitation is to be arranged, 
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only in winter that money can be expended on 
their persons, when some of the high officers 
wear costly furs. A Buddhist chaplet of beads 
of agate or jade, and often of less expensive ma- 
terial, a ring of jade on the thumb of the right 
hand as an evidence of their training to pull the 
bow (the traditional arm of both Chinese and 
Tartars), and sometimes a button of coral at the 
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England. In the course of her mission work she 
was struck by the painful scenes which she wit- 
nessed among the young children. Numbers of 
peor women are obliged to go out to work, leav- 

g their infants either in charge of children 
scarcely older than themselves, or stupefied by 
some noxious soothing mixture, and it is to pre- 
tect them from this neglect and misery that the 


when tired. The w room is the nursery for 
the very young children, and contains thirty cra- 
dies, the gifts of different ladies, whose names 
are written over their cots. The whole institu- 
tion is modeled on the Belgian system. Every 
thing is scrupulonsly clean and neat, and the 
place will be under medical inspection, to insure 
proper sanitary arrangements. The children are 


























CHINESE SIMPLICITY. 


WHATEVER may be the sins of omission 
or commission of the great functionaries 
of China, inordinate luxury is certainly not 
among the number, There is no ostentation of 
wealth any where to be seen. Their dress is of 
the plainest silk or gauze in summer ; and it is 






































top of the official cap, marking their rank, and a 
pearl in the front, complete the most costly toilette 
of prince or grandee. The Chinese and the 
Japanese are the only Easterns, so far as civil- 
ized peoples are in question, who seem to set no 
value on precious stones or jewelry of any kind. 
Pearls are in certain request, probably for the 
wives and daughters, but the men never wear 
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any kind of trinket. Simplicity of taste marks 
all their personal equipment; and the ladies, if 
they go into extravagance, seem to confine it to 
embroidery of the most elaborate and beautiful 
kind. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reoonsrzvction.—Your samples will make @ very 
stylish suit. Use the cut paper pattern of the Polo- 
naise-Casaque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 
TIL Put folds of the same and fringe on the polo- 
nalze. Ruffles of the same on the skirt. 

Manta.—Get a tea-rose or a cuir-colored silk for the 
afternoon wedding, and make by the Worth Basque 
‘Drese illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

J. E. &§—Your inquiries about point lace braid have 
Deen answered recently. 

Miss A.—Four or six ruffles a finger deep alternate- 
ly box-pleated and ruffled, the lower edge bound or 
hemmed, the upper covered by the flounce above it, 
form a stylish trimming for black silk suits. 

M. R.—Grenadines and all thin goods that do not 
wash have the corsages lined ; but wash goods are not 
lined. Bazar No. 12, Vol. IV., will furnish you with 
the pattern. Fall French waists or blouse-waists are 
what you in Kentucky call infant walxts, Sew the 
seams of your thin basques with the machine, holding 
a rather loose tension. 

A. B.—There are several books, we believe, on the 
raising of bees; but your letter is so vague that we do 
not know what would best serve your purpose. 

Mua, F. H. S.—Very few over-skirts require lining. 
‘They are made bouffant by draping instead of by stiff 
lining. Wide, flat-pleated flounces may be either 
straight or bias, and are stitched flatly an inch from 
the top and bottom. 

Hannrsat.—Instead of white-edged black velvet 
ribbon use plain black. The pattern of the Apron- 
Polonaise Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., Is 
what you want for your checked gray silk. 

Mas. E. B. W.—We do not separate patterns, What 
shall we send you? 

M. E. 8—Your sample is evidently all pure silk of 
very fair quality. Its want of lustre is probably what 
made you doubt that it was genuine silk. 

A. L, W.—We have no patterns but those advertised 
in the present paper. 

T. D. J.—Do not quilt your silk sacque for spring. 
Read New York Fashions.of Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV. 

A Morner.—Make the Victoria lawn dress for your 
daughter of twelve with a French waist, coat-sleeves, 
and upper skirt. The lower skirt is an inch or two 
above her shoe tops. Trim with ruffles and tucks. 

C. H.—Use pattern of the Worth Basque House 
Dreas for your white silk to be worn in mourning. 
Put flounces of white crape edged with tiny black lace 
or black velvet, 

F. R. A.—Your sample is striped mohair. 

Mary A.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, VoL IV., and select one of the patterns of polonaise 
suite. Get a gray or brown poplin, or serge, or pongee, 
and trim with folds and pleatings of a darker shade, 
—We are glad to have been of assistance to you. 

MM. E. B.—Have your crape shawl dyed a fine black, 
and make a paletot, and, if possible, an upper skirt to 
wear over black silk dresses, or with white ones, 

Aanzs,—Cambric, piqué, buff linen, and Victoria lawn 
are all suitable materials for making gored wrappers. 
They should be shortened for schoo! dresses in the 
way described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol IV.,and will then be neat suits for the house or 
street. 

Mas. E. C. A.—Black glacé ailk is not pretty for a 
girl of thirteen unless she is in mourning. As you 
have worn mourning so long, you can wear lustreless 
black silk, and wear your laces, velvets, and fringes 
with ft. 

E. C. E—The double mantle of Dlack cashmere de- 
scribed in Bazar No, 13, Vol. IV., would be suitable 
for you. 

Mas. Le S.—Covers for holding the Bazar until 
bound will be furnished from this office for 7 cents. 

Axtoz.—We can not give fashion plates or designs 
for embroidery at the request of every subscriber. 
You will find hints for mourning attire in a late Numi- 
ber of the Bazar. 

Jv11a.—Two large capes of white merino, or of piqué 
braided and embroidered, are the infants’ cloaks now 
‘worn and for summer. Gray felt skirts are the best 
Balmorals. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol IV., for dress lengths. Wear your Paisley shaw] 
doubled, then folded scarf fashion, and carelessly 
thrown around the shoulders. 

Mas. TriscLation.—Over-ekirts are not too dressy 
for ladies of any age, nor are they too warm for any 
climate. The wrapper you suggest, with a sash, would 
be suitable for house dresses, also the belted sacque 
and short skirt for lawn dresses. If you use a blouse- 
waist you should add an over-skirt. The black belt 
and bow will answer. Remove the satin piping from 
your black silk, and put ottoman silk piping, or else 
narrow guipure or fringe. An over-skirt would give 
style to the dress when worn in the house. You can 
not find a cooler over dress than your linen will be if 
made with a single skirt and belted polonaise, as it does 
not require a dress waist beneath. Bias folds are much 
used on wash goods. If cut perfectly on the bias they 
wash well. Remove the waist of your black silk dress 
in midsummer, and wear with a single skirt, both in the 
house and street. Long white skirts are worn beneath 
trained skirta, Only one trained petticoat is neces- 
sary. We think the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IV., will give you assistance. 

Aw Inquimen.—It is necessary to send postage when 
ordering a single Number of the Bazar. 

Mus, 8. W.—Use the cut paper pattern of the Worth 
Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. 1V., for your 
black silk, and make a plain demi-train. The same 
pattern will answer for your gray silk. Use lace and 
passementerie to trim the firat—ruf™ies of a darker gray 
‘the second. Satin piping is out of style. The black 
lustre is probably all right. Tight basques do not need 
Delts. Get a piqué walking coat with cape, and braid 
it, for the baby. Old ladies here wear black silk polo- 
naises with short skirts trimmed with folde and gimp. 

‘Miss 8, 8. M‘C.—Use narrow overlapping ruffles on 
your black alpaca. The pattern sent you is illustrated 
in Bazar No. 1, Vol. 1V., with pretty ruffles, 

Dotty Varpen.—Side-laced boots are very fashiona- 
ble again, and divide favor with buttoned boots. Vel- 
vet or a gold chain is scen about the neck of most. 
ladies, Read about the black China crape sacque in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No.9, Vol. IV. The 
Marle Antoinette elippers and half-high buskin, called 
the Oxford tic, will be fashionable in the summer. 
Loop your piqué skirts to make an over-skirt over col- 
ored dresses, especially black silk.—Thanks for your 

appreciation and symp*thy.—We reserve the right of 
putting irrelevant questions in the waste-baaket. 
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Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C.C. Beers, M.D., 
12 KE, Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Cull or send 
stamp for Evidence. Is harmless.—[Com.] 





A. A. Hares, M.D., State Assayer of Mas- 
sachusetts, pronounces Hall’s Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer an efficient preparation for cleansing the 
skin of the head, promoting the growth, and re- 
storing the original color of the hair when it has 
become gray.—[Com.] 





Hoyesry is the best policy in medicine as 
well as in other things. AYreR’s SARSAPARILLA 
is a genuine preparation of that unequaled spring 
medicine and blood purifier, decidedly superior 
to the poor imitations heretofore in the market, 
Trial proves it.—[Com.] 





‘Wixcuester’s HyPorHosPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa isa certain Cure for Consumption.—[ Com. ] 





Copyino Wuret..—B 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the greatest ease. This 

a 


the means of the newly-in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of a)l sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 2% cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, ‘It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drag- 

gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Prgey, 
ermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 








SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Uee. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
ta Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Dre. Srrona, ite proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give fpectal attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its appliances are the Turkieh, Sul- 
hur Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Bathe, Eqaal- 
zer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 


Hydropathy, &c. 
‘Indorsed by Biehop Simpeon, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
LI.D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Eeq., &. 


Rol 

For description of our appliances, diseases treate 

references, &c., send for Circulars to Dra. 8. 8. & 8. 
Srnoxa, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have juat ready 


A NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 











The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it ie full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women eo small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written a sensible and lively book. 
There is not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound Instruction. We wish 
the book conld enter thousands of vur homes, fash- 
ionable and unfashionable; for we believe it contains 
snggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
“‘our girle” every where need.—N. Y. Independent, 





(tay Hanren & Buorurns will send the above work 
by ‘mail, wie prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 00! 





SELLING BY THOUSANDS. 
Mis8 LOUISA M. ALCOTT'S 


THREE PROVERB STORIES. 


Uniform in size with ‘ Moods.” 

“Not a new book, and yet a book ever new, be- 
cauee of its brightness and freshness, ie thie gathering 
into a little volume, with Hoppin {llustrations.”—, 
ton Transcript. 

Price 75 cts, at any bookstore or by mail. 

LORING, Publieher, Boston, 


eee nN a 
Beesexs COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1] Bar- 
diere, Sonnambuls, Martha, Trovatore, Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond Bt., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 











SILK DEPARTMENT, 
Rotunda. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have just received 
large additional supplies of 
Low and Medium Priced 
LYONS AND ZURICH SILKS, 
which for quality and value surpass any yet offered, 
All the best cian ea newest styles of 
SPRING FANCY SILKS, $1 50 to $3 per yard. 


RICH PLAIN SILKS, in the most novel colorings, 
forming a beautiful collection, $2 to $2 50, 
$8 to $3 50 per yard. 
BLACK SILKS of reputed makers, including ‘' Pon- 
son’s" and ‘A, T. Stewart's” Family Silke, 
at lower prices than heretofore offered. 


An eutirely new article for carriage and promenade 
costumes, identified as the 
“CATELAN” and “BREDA” SILK, 
will be exhibited in this country for the first time; 
price $2 50 per yard. 

Fifty different Colorings of 
PONGEE SILKS, 


A Line of 
PONGEE FOULARD SILKS, 8-4 wide, at $1, $1 25, 
and $150 per yard. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Re LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
purchased since the capitulation, 
AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFICE, 
which we are offering 
at a emall advance on the cost. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth st. 


“«TYRINGED FRENCH SUITINGS.” 
THE LATEST NOVELTY 
(not to be found in any other house). 
Also, a large assortment of Plain and Fancy 
Dress Goode, 
BAPTISTE CLOTHS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND 
DOMESTIC PRINTS, PERCALES, PIQUES, &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 
(Gets AND CASSIMERES, 
BLACK AND COLORED CLOTHS, 
DOESKINS AND CASSIMERES, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, 
FANCY CASSIMERES, 
in new styles and colorings, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS, 
AT RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “h” 


FOR $765. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrow Coats. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 
2Cambric “ 
g 6 “ 
6 Linen Shirts. 





















6 Pairs Socks... 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had npon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 

PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 807, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 


CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


RICH BARE. & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
Sent free, Address Bannan, Hinsdale, N. H. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


From Marcu 16 To APRIL 25. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New Yor, Marck, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ “ 


“ $ 500 “ 30 
“ $1000 “ 33h “ 
“ $2000 “« 35 “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more pointe 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
Umited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. 


HOWARD & CO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE 
Only Perfect 


DOLLAR 
ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revolving Toys, Machin= 
ery, &c. &e. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
4 All complete by mail, 
) post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
= Colby Bro’s & Co., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onur answer is, 
vend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5648. NEW YORK. 


Novelty Carriage. 


Cradle and Carriage 
combined, 


Also, Patent Swings, Hob- 

) bies, Propellers, and Toya. 

E)  Sendstamp for Circalarto 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, N. Y. 


ERFUMERY. 
For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address x 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


N. Y. Office, 885 Broadway. 





















BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 









Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injary to the finest fabric. Sold _b 
Draggists and ancy Goode Dealers. FRAGRAN' 
8. ENE CO., 83 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle 8t., Chicago. 


BO eee ee nf aoe coon 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Aprit 15, 1871.] 


THE CELEBRATED 





BLACK ALPACAS! 


‘This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpass all other 
Blick Alpacas sold in this country. 

‘These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

t@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
clsely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the Untted States. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands pre; to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO. 











Strawberry Garden, 


How it was Planted; What it Cost; 
What came of it. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


Price 38 ets, at any bookstore or by mall. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


phe OLEY’ 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantiful Paris Costumes 
which it fv futended shall appear frequently in Har- 

’s Bazar. These Patterns are Guapnn to Fir any 

1acRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy), TUK NAMES AND DiuKC 
‘TIONS FOR PUTTING T KK BEING PRINTKD ON RAO 
SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, 40 a8 to Le adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


‘The following patterns are now ready: 


Sa 








Vol. TT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .. * 





POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESs..... . 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUI 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 

















BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT “49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT “46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 68 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT Scie Peecedaa “40 
SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT oikeis tive toccexessencasteseneecce lS 80 

Vol. IF. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. “oa 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK n 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING 18 
POSTILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUI 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN''S and 
Bu IT MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty conta 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizer will be 
sent for $200. No patterna separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, pleare specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOMAIS PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTE PATCH TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never faile_ For eale by al 8. 
aaa B.F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Work of the Age, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


“LIFE OF 


Jesus, The Christ,” 


Upon which the author has been actively engaged for 
sume years past, will be ready in about three months. 
Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
thenticated by another great name—a book which has 
been and is now selling with great rapidity wherever 
it is offered. All auccesxful Canvassers for this book 
will have preference of territory for the “ Beecher Book.” 
The book combines 


“600 Volumes in One,” 
with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. 4 library of 500 volumes 
in one book, whove contents will never grow old or 
stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 
young and old as long as its leaves hold together. 


“4 perfect surprise, Scarcely any thing at all a fa- 
Forite, or at all worthy of a place here, is neglected. 
It ie a book for every householil."—N. Y. Mail. 






“ A singularly handsome volume.”— Phila. Inquirer. 

“No similar collection in the English language, in 
coplousness and felicity of selection and arrangement, 
can compare with it,"—.. ¥. Timea, 

Terms liberal, Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
been to get this book made fast enough. Teachere, 
Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
good pay with light work by taking an agency. Etelu- 
aive territory giren. Send for circular, terms, &., to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 











‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 

PRONOUNCED Extract ofaletter from 
BY @ Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS ate Nonae iene 
Brother at Worcester, 

TO BE TUE ONLY May, 1351: 
“Tell Lea & Perrins 


GOOD Sauce. 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY 





G7] that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


opinion, the most 
or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made." 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish aud zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Jolnte, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence hax led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 80 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 


any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty end Beauty they stand 
wnricalled ! Yor Srrron- 
Ino, Heaoine, Tuoxrma, 
Feiireo, Quilting, Oomp- 


ING, Brypis@, BRarpina, 
Garuenino, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled 1 


For particulars address 


=x Wi og Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED. Lap, 0, oF 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


St. Lovuts, Mo. 
‘The snbecriber is desirone of securing the services 
of many more competent Avents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that clase 
of benefactors known as Book Avents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persone that the books he is now 
eelling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his hooks 
are all published by Mesure. Haxrrn & Brotuxus, a 
houre without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. | Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agente 
are realizing Viberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. ‘Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning buaineas, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers 
331 Bearl St., New York. 


















Every baby 


weit. Is THOROveMLY 
fects clothing, retains 
mite circu 
ind by physicians 
ren hay 

1, smallest; 4 
EKA DIAPER 
~ Sample mallet 
sol aan ny Stewart, 
rnold & Constable 

a Br and frstclase In Clothing, Faney ard 
Dry Gorda Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 

















Of Target Practice, Description, Price- List, &., of 
the celebrated 


MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS 


sent on request by letter addresred to 
MASS. ARMS CO. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


g) THEA-NECTAR 
R 18 A PURE 


BLACK 'TEA 


WITH THE 


Green-T'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


Perfumes the Breath. Cures Coughs 
and Colds. By mail, 10 cents. i 


T R | X TRIX CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Cf SLR Erie rte 
ae ncodle wii go through. Bamaples of sewing free,” Ageays 


ie 
ee 
wanted, Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., Tl Nassau St, 8. Xo 


WHISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 

ranted to grow op man or boy in 21 days, or 

money refunded. Sent free for Mcente. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys' Station, Ilinoia, 









Valuable New Books, 


PONLISHRY BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


fa" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Bevouxg, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. B: 
Javon Asvorr, Copiously Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 





$160. (Just Ready.) 


DE WITT'S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls {n their Teens. Traus- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
Justrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. (Nearly Ready.) 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
‘A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orcharde, Tilusirated with Rngrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Mavagement of Apples. By Srxexo Epwarve 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, ey 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lrww, AM. M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. Newe Edition, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustrations, 
Now ready: (rospels, 2 vole, ; Acta, 1 vol. ; 
vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LOCAL TAXATION: being « Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of State 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wei1s, Epwrn Donor, 
Gronox W. Cuyieu, Commissioners. Revised an 
Corrected Edition. "8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, syria J 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedon arthia, and 
Rome. By Grorag Rawtixsox, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


SHAR ESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rore, 
A.M. formeriy Head Master of the High Schoo), 
Cambridge, Mase. Engravings. 10mu, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. : 


Fresh Novels, 


POMLBUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


BRED IN THE BONE; ot, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A beggar on Horeeback,” 
““Gwendoline's Harvest," ‘Won — Not Wooed," 
“Carlyon’s Year," &c." With Ilustrations, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 








Exypt, Car- 








FENTON'S QUEST. By Miss M.E. Buapnox, Author 
of “ Anrora Floyd,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit," &, Llustrated. &vo, Paper, 
50 cents. Ef 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Haxpy. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents, 


BARL'S DRNR. By R. E. Francituon. 8vo, Paper, 
cents, 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITR, 
By Antuony Trottorr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bulihampton,” “He Knew He was Right,” &. Il- 
Instrated. 8¥o, Paper, 60 ceuts. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM, By Jauvs Dx Mute, Author 
of “The Dodge Clab,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 


American Baron,” &. Illustrated. svo, Paper, 
$1.50; Cloth, g2 do. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pupttsuxp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


PRIDEAUN’S CONNECTION OF THE OI.D AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


LAYARD'S FRESH DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. ae 


MOWRY'S ARIZONA AND SONORA. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. % 








FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELE- 
MENTS AND FORHS. 8x0, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE SILVER CORD. “A Novel. By Sntmtry 
secon: Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, 
2 00. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, By J. 8. C. Anuorr. 
Mustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Abridged. 
1vol., Sheep, $150. __ 


HOOKER'S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 8 Parts, 
complete in One Volume, $2 00; Separate, 90 cents 
each. 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$4.50; 1 vol., $4 00, 


Ln bareelied Broruens will send any of Me atone 
works by mail, postage prepaid, part 
United States, on receipt af the price. on 


Saag g ggg sys 


TO THE WORKING CLAS8.—W: pared, tofar 
nish all classes with constant emp! entat honest hole of 
the time or for the Busines n: 

table. Persons carn 


are moments. 
either sex ea 
evening, and ap jonal sum by me 
{o the business. Boys and girls cara nearly as much esmen 
‘That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
busines, we make this unperaileled offer: 

Well satisfied, we willsend @1 to 3 
Full partizulars, a valuable eample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companton— 
one cf the largest and best family newspapers published att 
fen mull, Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
Work, addites F.C. ALLEN & C0. Aniernte, Baie? 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— BOR Ack WATERS 


will dispore of One Hundred Pranos, Mztonrova, and 
Onoane, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
At RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OABH, DURING THIS 
Mont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
mast ype 


The reat design of Harper's is to give correct im 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without, 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's te edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more {ntelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
Popolar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
























i 
OURT pea 0 
CANAL gf Cy iLBAS” 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. ‘The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in 20- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
fon, and against pablic wrongs and follies. ‘The rdi- 
torfals on Public afiairs are models of discnsston, 
Weighty anc temperate, Eupporting bigh Principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened lite: style.—. 
miner and Chronicle, ee eee 








Free from all political and sectarian discnseion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it ie juet 
the agreenble, companionable, and interesting ‘do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will reqnire every aon, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


————_— 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hazrgr'’s Macazure, One Year. 
Hanurer's Werxy, One Year. 
Hazpxe's Bazan, One Year. . 
Harrga’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werky, and HaRrre’s 


Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazing % cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wregy or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrxxty and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time ie epecified, it will be 
understood that the eubseriber wivhes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnst be given. It {8 not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haarxn & Buotunes ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











‘Trrus yor Apvertiarne iN Harper's PeRionicats. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pa; 
$950; Quarter Page, $100—each Ineertion: es 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED AGENTS (620 por day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE, Hae the under.feed, makes the 
“lock atiteh (alike on both sides), and is fully 
Ucensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, if: or St. Louie, Mo. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPRST, AND BEST IN UBK! MAS BUT 
ONE NREPLE! A OMNILD OAN BUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


AGENTS ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 26 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

Address KR. BYRON & CO., Garrettaville, Ohio. 

MEN, WOMEN, 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. Bors:.1¢ 


ho engage in our new business make from $5 to 
gio per day in their own localities. Full ica 
and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent le work, should address 
st once. Gaona Brinson © Oo.. Bortiand, Maine. 




















Por 5c ree rir pase asy eat by mal propels 


‘Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Cfice, Aruata, Illinois, 





READ, “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 
O'Gorman. Price $1 50. Cr. Pus. Co., Hartford, Ct, 


GENTS !—Every Book nt, and ALL who see 
this, WRITE and be wise. Address F. 8. Fo.- 
tex, Pablisher, Springfeld, Mass. £7 It will Pay. 
T All about it 


JUNTING, Trapping, and Fishin 
err rene a aarese Hower Hinsdale, N. H. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
W nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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FACETLE. = [THE Doo STOPPED 
Wuo was the only man Br dog in thus rere of 


who was never spanked in 
his childhood 7_hdam, be- 
cause he was born grown 


DE ewes eae 


gee 


im.” 
“You can't do it,” said 
the clerk. wr Take hin ont 


think you’re Poneet, and 


Tue Enn oF a CANDLE— “Well, stranger, that is 
To give light. cruel; te you're both dis 
> é Potitioned alike, and he's 
‘Though you mar speak i y Inder company for you.” 
of the water of a diamond, t ith HAAN i “Take out!” roared 
you should say the Emerald a ATTA iN the cleric. 
ie, \ Il) Wy i HY i tL “Well, stranger, I dont 


a *, 
‘ney (qu «(ht eg 


A Lapr-Kirtze—Lucretia 
Borgia. 


— 

Why is a swallow like a 

chimney ?—Because both 
have a crooked flue, 
—_>— 

Very Goop or Turw.— 

Most young ladies try to 


a want watch! i 
Bragon hoes eine dag 
“nit down here, and 
that fellow eharp!" 

im out, 
stranger, if he {s trouble 


some 
‘The dog laid there till the 


make their waste as small dost started, watching and 
as possible. growling at every more. 
—_o-—_ ment of the clerk, who 
Why Is a doctor better him tho better part of the 
taken care of his pa- office. 


tients 7—Because when he 
goes to bed ho's sure to have 
somebody to wrap him up. 


Ifa young Indy wished s 
young gent to kiss 


—_——>— what Papers ‘would shemen- 
A Savcy Lerrsn—An X- tion ?— No no 
Observera, and as many 
ea Times as you like. 

The Englieh proverb Soemge as 
“Tt is a wise child that Cuazave.—My first is a 
knows its own father.” kind of butter. “My second 
The French equivalent is, is a kind of liquor (lick-er. 
“Je ne sais Pa.” My whole is part of a gun. 

Answer—Ran-rod. 


nee 

How To waxr a Trin 
Bany Fat—Throw it froma 
third-story window, and it's 
sure to come down plump. 


—_.—__. 
‘Why was Eve Low-Church 

before the fall, and High- 

Church after ?—Before, 





—.—_ 
When is a ship like s 
ecarf-pin ?—When it’s on 
the bosom of a heavy swell. 
ge 
eoLine Orr CLAL ae 
s1ox.—A policeman, 
reading, told a friend 


of 
was Eve-angelical, and aft- that for amusement when 
er, she took to vestments. off duty, he often took wpa 
—>——_ dook. 
‘Tae Riont Hanp (rm Man- . 
rele tettes BEHIND THE SCENES. i oiee On ie Wik. 


—.—_ 

What evidence is there 
that there was beer in the 
ark?—The kangaroo was 
seen _to go in with he 
and Bruin soon follo 


Public. 


Bengpick (who has married Money, and still smarts under some of the Consequences). ‘Oh, I say, Mary Ann, I wish to Goodness you wouldn't Pet me in 
ic. I don’t so much Mind it—when we’re Alone; but before 


Bangpick. “Oh, Bother!" 


(THR BACHELOR FRIENDS OF BENEDICK HAVE JUST TAKEN THEIR DEPARTURE.) 


a Lot of Fellows, hang it all, you know !” 
Mary ANN (who ts up in Mr. Anthony Trollope). “And why not, my Phebus? Should not a Woman Glory in her love!” 


INDISPUTABLE FACTS. 
Ginis wrrn—Blue 


ae eyes never stare 


Fact sy pretiy § 
Are Tey ns abueed. 
ees 
Which of the nine Muses is meant here? 
One hundred and one by fifty divide, 
And if a cipher be rightly applied, 
And your calculation agrees with mino, 
The answer will be one taken from nine, 
Answer—CLI10. ° 


Conrsnts or A GamE-Bag.—A C0! ndent, whom. 
we should judge must have done some hunting, sends 
us the following as the contents of his e-bag: The 
lowest il. The moet noley— te most 


t— 
ulet—Whist. The game that will moet— 
ricket. The moet hi —Bluff. The favorite 


rupeds—., 
Pawnbroker’s game—Cl and three-ball game. A 
cuerious game—Billiards. capital game for a fight— 
Draw-poker. A poor game for the girls—Old maids. 
‘The shoe-maker's game— Foot-ball. Fordancing Scotch- 
men—Hop Scotch. A juerading game—Dominoes. 
Not to find game—Eu-chre. -Soldier's 1e— 
Sauadrille. Game for the New York 
fisherman’s game—Lanequenet, ‘he broker’s— - 
Speculation. The lawyer'’s—Keno. The you! lady's 
6). The 


ress—Boston. 








: —Matrimony. The comic actor's —Muggin( 
Fro. ‘Now, Minnie, can’t you remember what a Crotchet is?” f game they could not play in Switzerland—. ‘ell(e). Pouty. ‘Hush, Ma; we are Playing at Church. Willie and me are you and Pa, 
Mixyiz. “No; but I suy it is something Disagreeable, for Mamma said ame afoot—Loto. Game of hambug—Backgammon. and Baby is Preaching, and Willie’s gone to sleep really, and snores beautifully, 
Likely to keep up the gamo—Propa. just like Pa” 


Aunt had one in her Head when she thought me too young to go to the Theatre."” 
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‘TIS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 
“Mend your Rumbereller, Miss?" 


HOW TO MANAGE IT, 
AND THIS 15 THE OTHER. 


THIS IS ONE WAY; 
The Result is the same in either Case, and the Ladies carry the point, of course. 
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Commencement, Confirmation, and 
First-Communion Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Wuuire Avpaca Dress with Hicn 
Basque-Waist. The long plain skirt is trimmed, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, with six 
folds of the material, each an inch and a fifth 
wide. The jue-waiet is trimmed with folds 
four-fifthe of an inch wide, embroidered in dots 
with white silk, and a box-pleated ruffle two 
inches and a half wide. Cut the basque-waist 
from No. LV. of the Supplement to Harper's Bu- 
zar, No. 10, Vol. IV. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 
17 of the present Supplement, letting them reach 
only to the beginning of the cuff. ‘The trim- 
ming consists of a ruffle made of a piece of the 
material four inches wide and twenty-four inches 
long, which is slightly sloped toward the ends, 














Fig. 1.—Atpaca Dress WITit 
Hicu Basque-Waist. 


For pattern see description. 


Fig. 2.—Poutr pe Sore Dresa wit 


and joined with the bottom of the sleeve. Cover 
the seam joining the rufle and sleeve with an 
embroidered fuld. 

Fig. 2.—Pouut pe Sor: Dress witn Hicu 
Waist. The tront breadths of the long skirt 


are gored, and the back breadths are straight’ 


and gathered at the top. For the waist, cut of 
the material and lining from Figs. 14 and 15, 
Supplement, each two pieces, allowing an inch 
and three-quarters extra material on the front 
edges of Fig. 14; cut the back from Fig. 16, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 17, observing the contour 
of the under part of the sleeve. Baste the ma- 
terial on the lining, hem down the extra mate- 
rial on the front edge of the right front, and 
work the button-holes. At the front edge of the 
right front let the extra material form a fly, and 
run the lining and material together at the outer 
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Hick Waist. 


CasHMERE SAcCQuUE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 14-17. Fer pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18-31. 








edge. Furnish the left front with buttons, sew 
up the darts, and join the waist according to the 
corresponding figures. Furnish the waist with 
short thin whalebones, and cord the upper and 
under edges. Sew up the sleeves from 27 to 28 
and 29 to 30; form a narrow hem on the under 
edges in such @ manner as to simulate a binding, 
and that the stitches may not show on the right 
side. Pleat the sleeve, bringing the two X's 
on @ and 28 on 28. Fasten these pleats on the 
inside with a few stitches, and sew on a jet 
agrafe, as shown by the illustration. Pleat the 
upper edge of the sleeve, bringing x on @, and 
sew it into the armholes, bringing 30 on 30 of 
the front. Belt of the material of the dress, 
Fig. 3.—Gros Grains Dress with Casn- 
meRE Sacque. The skirt of the dress is made 
plain, The plain high-necked waist and the 





























Fig. 3.—Gros Gratx Dress with Fig. 4.—Casiwere Dress wit 


COMMENCEMENT, CONFIRMATION, AND FIRST-COMMUNION DRESSES. 


Basque-Waisr. 
For pattern seo description, 


coat sleeves are trimmed with folds of the ma- 
terial of the dress. The black cashmere sacque 
is lined with lustring, and trimmed with folds of 
black corded silk an inch and three-quarters 
wide, and passementerie buttons and agrafes. 
For the sacque, cut of the material, foundation 
interlining, and lustring lining from Figs. 18-20, 
Supplement, each two pieces, and the sleeves 
from Fig. 21. Baste the material on the lining, 
and then join the parts in such a manner that 
the edges of the seams shall come on the inside 
and be covered with the lining. At the outer 
edges of the sucque fell the material to the lining 
and cord the neck. ‘Trim the sacque with folds 
as above described. ‘The second fold must cover 
the sean made by sewing on the under fold, and 
the seam made by sewing on the upper fold is 
covered with a piping of gros grain. Sew up the 


5.—Swiss Mcsuin Dress 


Fig. 
WITH Biovse-Walst. 


249, 


sleeves from 39 to 40, run the material together 
at the outer edges, trim them, and sew them 
into the corded armholes, bringing 40 on 40 of 
the front. Finish the sacque with buttons and 
cord loops. 

Fig. 4.—Casawere Deress with Basque- 
Waist. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce twelve inches wide; the seam 
made by sewing this on is covered with one box- 
pleated ruffle which is turned upward, and an- 
other which is turned downward ; the seam made 
by sewing on the ruffles is covered with a fold 
of the material. ‘The waist, which has a heart- 
shaped neck, and the sleeves are trimmed in a 
similar manner. Cut the jue-waist from 
Figs. 44-46 of No. XI., Supplement, but of the 
requisite size, and as shown by the illustration. 
C it the sleeves from Fig. 54 of No. XIII., Sup- 
plement. Cap of white Swiss muslin. Veil of 
white tulle. 

Fig. 5.—Swiss Mustin Dress wit Biovuse- 
Waist. The skirt is trimmed with six tucks of 
the material, each an inch and a quarter wide. 
The square-necked waist and the sleeves ure 
also trimmed with folds, Chemisette of tucked 
Swiss moslin and lace. Bows of white gros 
grain ribbon. Cap of tulle and lace. Mechlin 
veil. 





“ HONORS.” 
See Dustration on page 252. 


HERE are honors and honors, as our Gallic 
friends would say. Some are won on the 
tented field; others are achieved by the pen, 
which is, after all, indeed, mightier than the 
sword, since it generally guides the brute force 
of the latter; and others, again, by the brush, 
the chisel, or the silvery notes of the voice, as 
is the case with the fair débutante in our pret- 
ty picture, who seems in danger of being buried 
beneath the floral tributes which her cavalier is 
so eagerly gathering up. The fair singer has 
evidently taken her audience by storm. We can 
imagine the triumph of the moment, and how 
much it means to the young girl who, perhaps, 
but a few moments ago, trembled on the verge 
of the trial which was to decide her fortunes in 
the profession of her choice. The die is cast, 
and she has come off conqueror. 
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2 Our next Number will contain an illus- 
tration, accompanied by a Cut Paper Pattern, of a 
stylish Lady's Short Sacque Walking Suit. 

YP” We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 255 of this Number, 
containing the complete list-of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

Sr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sised Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
full-sized patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Spring and Summer Sacques, Talmas, 
Sackets, Basquines, Mantelets, Water-proof Cloaks, 
etc.; Ladies and Misses? Spring and Summer 
Suits; Infant? Robes, Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

{ay Harrer’s WEEKLY for April 15 contains 
the continuation of CHARLES READE’S new story, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 


commenced in the Number for April 1. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Rish Reels. 
Y DEAR HELEN,—As we observe our 
fellow-travelers, and meditate their man- 
ners upon the great road, we have plenty of 
opportunity to see exactly how they are dressed. 
Indeed, dress is one of the profoundest of stud- 
ies, if, as we are assured in “Sartor Resartus, 
or the Tailor sewed over,” all appearance is but 
clothes, And I confess, my dear Helen, that I 
like to see every thing, even what seems to be 
the slightest and most unimportant fact, as you 
watch it steadily, gradually stretch itself out 
into infinite proportions and relations. A child 
throws a pebble into the air, and lo! the aerial 
undulations endlessly circling through space. 
Or a simple word is spoken, and whole lives and 
characters are affected to the furthest genera- 
tion. Suppose Queen Elizabeth had said yes 
to the Duke of Anjou. Suppose Washington 
had said no to the invitation of the Continental 
Congress to the chief command. Or suppose 
that bright-eyed lady whose old portrait hangs 
in your father’s dining-room had said no to 
your father's great-grandfather, would you and 
I be fellow-passengers upon the great journey, 
dear Helen? 

As an old traveler, therefore, I find nothing 
too small to be regarded, and I have learned 
how large a part the picturesque details of cos- 
tume play in the memory of travel. How much 
of Italy I saw, and still see, as I turn backward, 
in the dress of the Roman women beyond the 
Tiber! How much of Oriental life, of the 
Asian mystery, as Disraeli loftily calls it, I 
saw in the Eastern women! And how much of 
suggestion lies every where in every detail of 
the most familiar dress! The French, who used 
to be the chief authority upon that subject, said 
that a gentleman was determined by his gloves 
and boots. Perhaps a French gentleman is— 
or, more truly, @ stroller upon the Pasis boule- 
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vards. But there are a great many gentlemen 
who never wear gloves, and whose boots are far 
from beautiful, You see that the saying does 
not mean gentleman at all, except in a very 
limited and conventional sense. It is akin to 
the aphorism that an actress can go mad safely 
only in white satin. But a man who is well 
gloved and well booted is a pleasant object, if 
his mind is not apparently concentrated upon 
his hands and feet. 

And what, my dear young lady, do you sup- 
pose to be the significance of the observation? 
Is it not the wisdom of caring for the extrem- 
ities —of finishing conscientiously and sym- 
metrically? There are statues upon cathe- 
dral pinnacles, beyond the ordinary reach of 
the eye, as finely wrought as if they were to 
stand in drawing-rooms; and there are orna- 
ments carved upon temples, where they can be 
seen only at the risk of life, which are as ex- 
quisite as the most obvious and accessible dec- 
orations, This is the care of the extremities. 
The artists worked in deference to the great 
idea of beanty. They wrought for faith, not 
only for sight. And I distinctly remember 
that when I saw one of the carefully booted 
and gloved gentlemen upon the boulevard in 
Paris I thought of the Milan cathedral. It 
was one of the aerial undulations of the pebble 
tossed carelessly into the air. 

And I was instructed in the same general 
way, by spiritual suggestion, when I saw you 
tripping along to church yesterday, my fair 
young friend. What do you suppose to be the 
most famous shoe in the world? Not the san- 
dal of Empedocles, but the glass slipper of Cin- 
derella, Do you suppose it had a heel? Do 
you suppose that when the Prince asked, ‘‘ Who 
is this beautiful lady,” Cinderella came hob- 
bling in, as I saw you—forgive me, dear Miss 
Helen—hobbling to church? The fairy god- 
mother, indeed, had high heels. I know that, 
for I have seen them in the picture. And 
witches have them; that I know because I have 
seen them in their portraits when they were 
riding upon broomsticks, But I have never 
fancied fairy godmothers and witches walking 
very steadily and gracefully. ‘They hobble; 
and you, dear Helen, and all your young com- 
panions who wear high heels—you hobble also; 
you hobble horribly. And to hobble is to step 
uncertainly ; so that, yesterday, if I had walked 
rapidly against you I really think that you would 
probably have fallen. Besides, you were forced 
to bend forward; you could not stand straight. 
Do you believe the Prince would have been so 
enraptured with the beautiful Cinderella if she 
could not hold herself upright, nor step firmly 
and securely? When Virgil makes the stately 
woman say incedo regina—I walk a queen—do 
you suppose that she hobbled and bent forward? 
And when Byron sang long ago of Lady Hor- 
ton, who has only lately died, “She walks in 
beauty,” did the poet or does any reader im- 
agine such insecure and appealing figures as 
you and your friends present, my dear young 
lady ? 

To wear high heels, then, sweet traveler, is 
to hobble, to be insecure, and to be unable to 
stand erect. I know how pretty they look in 
the shop windows. They are delicately made 
and dextrously curved, and sharpen to such a 
point, and they are so red and bright! But 
what a price to pay for delicacy, and pretty 
curves, and high color! And then it is the 
fashion. Yes, it is the fashion, as patches and 
paint and powder have been the fashion. But 
were they not prodigiously foolish fashions? In 
Grand Cairo it is the fashion to hide all of the 
face but the eyes, You could submit to such a 
fashion, I know, dear Helen, and still dazzle 
like Apollo peering through cloud rifts, But 
how with Julia, whose beauty is her teeth? 
How about Lucilla, with her cheeks of shell? 
Will you submit to every fashion? I tremble 
to imagine your answer. I tremble to think 
that if patches should return—and why should 
they not?— you and your lovely companions 
would all surrender to the abominable sugges- 
tion of cutaneous disorder, which that fashion 
irresistibly suggests. 

I am too old a traveler not to concede the 
great truth that fashion often vindicates itself. 
‘When I was younger I remember what fun we 
found in the pictures of the hooped women of 
Queen Anne's time ; and what queer little toi- 
lette pincushions, seemingly representing a 
draped hogshead surmounted by a woman’s 
shoulders and head, stood upon the dressing- 
tables. But when the drapec: hogsheads came 
into the drawing-room we did not laugh. It 
all seemed very proper; and I think that we 
should all Inugh more heartily at your mother, 
my dear Helen, if she should appear in her bri- 
dal bonnet of thirty years ago, than we ever did 
at the pictures of the hooped ladies of Queen 
Anne. Every fashion gradually reconciles us 
to itself; but is it not always within certain 
limits? Would a fashion of making a hump 
upon one shoulder ever vindicate itself? or one 
of painting one cheek green and the other blue? 
Then there are limits; and when the fashion 
comes too near the verge, why not correct it? 
You, dear Helen, and your friends, dress as cer- 
tain often very tasteless, and often very disrepu- 
table, persons ordain. If fashion required you 
to stoop ingecurely forward when you walk, why 
not refuse? If you must wear heels, why have 


them so high that you can not stand erect? 
Certainly I would not have you make yourself 
ridiculous, and pain your friends, by deliber- 
ately rejecting the fashion. But I would only 
reasonably conform to it. That is the golden 
rule of manners—reasonable conformity. 

Yet, as I watched you hobbling upon your 
high heels, dear young woman, I thought of 
many another who was doing the same, and 
even more absurdly, Indeed, when I had com- 
fortably seated myself at Saint Rainbow's, and 
began to listen to the sermon of the young cler- 
gyman who had exchanged with the rector, I was 
irresistibly reminded of you and your heels. He 
began, as it were, walking naturally in what he 
was saying, upon the soles of his feet. But 
gradually he became more rhetorical. It was 
as if he were putting on flounce and ruffle and 
fringe, festooning his thought with the most gro- 
tesque and extravagant words, until he seemed 
to clap on a pair of the highest and reddest 
heeled shoes, and then his ideas began to waver 
and stagger and plunge ; he could not hold his 
purpose erect, and the natural, simple, upright 
gait of his exhortation ended in a ridiculous 
hobble. If that young man would only refuse 
to let his rhetoric wear such high heels he would 
be a very effective preacher. And what are 
the red heels that Mrs, Palaver wears upon her 
shoes compared with those of her conversation? 
She comes to your house, and falls into the 
most vehement protestations of friendship and 
interest, as if she were the dearest of friends, 
although she has never given any sign whatever 
of real affection or sympathy, and, as you know, 
criticises you elsewhere in a very different strain. 
And this extravagance, this enthusiasm of the 
tongue, this profuse expense of superlatives, is 
merely a hobbling upon high heels. The little 
woman loses the uprightness of truth, and stag- 
gers and plunges in painful insecurity. Why 
will she not move calmly erect? Why will she 
not be honest ? 

So, dear Helen, I see, and you will see when 
the good day comes, how candidates for office, 
in their painful eagerness to conform to every 
popular wish and expectation, and to follow the 
utmost fashion of opinion, desert the simple up- 
rightness of sincere conviction, and stoop and 
hobble to please the fashion. When a politi- 
cian out-Herods Herod, as the saying is—that is 
to say, when he is more radical than radicalism, 
or more conservative than conservatism—he is 
as far from admirable as Venus would be hob- 
bling upon red heels, instead of treading firmly 
and fully upon her feet. So s rhymester who 
exaggerates the mannerisms of a great poet 
loses his balance, and, instead of walking like a 
man, hobbles upon red heels, that he may be in 
the fashion. If he begins early his gait is wholly 
spoiled, and his movement is as graceless from 
the excess as his foot would be deformed by the 
pressure of an iron shoe. I cbuld mention to 
you many and many a young man and young 
woman, Helen, who, caring less for grace than 
for the fashion of high heels, in literature, have 
pushed the fashion to so wild and foolish an ex- 
cess thet they limp instead of walk, and could 
no more run as the immortals do than they 
could fly. 

When I saw you, therefore, tripping painfully 
and unhandsomely along, my dear young lady, 
I saw very many more persons than your own 
sweet self, and many other heels than those upon 
your trim little boots. And, indeed, how thin 
and unsatisfactory life would be if it were not 
so full of correspondences and suggestions! If 
a sign of ‘hot spiced rum” meant only an in- 
toxicating drink in a cellar, a stroll through the 
city might be very saddening, but it would not 
be much else. And if, in the loitering figure 
covered with an advertisement as with a gar- 
ment, which you see upon Broadway, you did 
not see all the other people in the city whose 
actions and lives are but a motley which they 
wear for advertisement, that figure would be 
little worth, Nor is it only the red heels upon 
which you and your friends hobble that I see 
when I watch you on the bright spring morn- 
ings fluttering to church; but as your sweet 
young faces turn toward me, smiling, I bare my 
head as I enter, and think that at the holy door 
I have seen the angelic choir. 

Your fellow-traveler, 
An Op BacuEtor, 





4 GOOD WORD FOR GOSSIP. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


CANDAL, slander, gossip, tittle-tattle— 

hard names all, And rough usage dealers 

in such wares receive at the hands of the theo- 

Tists. But are the little imps quite as black as 
they are painted ? 

Humanity, as it lies‘under our observation, 
exists in three layers. The first is the super- 
ficially polite and smiling one. The neighbors 
call on you, and you return their calls, You 
meet them in the street and at church. All is 
civility, kindness, and good-fellowship, That is 
layer number one. 

Then you fail in business, your lover jilts 
you, you quarrel with your wife, your son is 
rusticated at college, and the whole world turns 
glad and malignant, and the air is darkened 
with the cloud of bad, false, harsh rumors. No 
wonder you failed in business! You have been 
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living extravagantly these five years, with pur- 
ple and fine linen and sumptuous fare, wine 
and equipage, endless entertainment; and a 
houseful of servants—for to such dimensions 
swells your modest ménage under the magnify- 
ing-glass of your excited neighbors. Your jilt- 
ing lover has ever been a reluctant wooer; your 
wife you have abused since the first year of 
your marriage ; and the trouble with your son is 
that he made himself vile and you restrained 
him not, and now he has killed a man, and is 
hiding from the authorities with a price set 
upon hishead, This is layer number two; and 
you are ready to rent a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness, where you may be free from the sight 
of a malicious, evil-speaking people, that re- 
joices in its neighbor’s misfortunes. 

But give your auger another twist, and you 
will have penetrated quite through this bed of 
mire, and come into another stratum, clean and 
wholesome, and purer and finer far than any 
thing you haye yet found. When a trouble 
comes whose source can be never so faintly 
traced back to your own misdoing, your friends, 
it must be confessed, are a little hard on you. 
No wonder your wife left you; you have al- 
ways been mean and tyrannical. No wonder 
your son has come to grief; you always gave 
him his own head. The gladness at your 
trouble was not pure malice, but somewhat an 
intellectual appreciation of the inexorableness 
of law. There is a sort of poetic justice in the 
succession of cause and consequence which 
never fails to give pleasure except to the per- 
sons who illustrate it. But let your son be 
brought home to you beaten by a burglar to the 
point of danger, if not death, be yourself strick- 
en with illness, or let your property be endan- 
gered by a fire in the vicinity, and every hand 
is stretched out to help you. The very persons 
who would be the first to look askance upon 
your unwarranted expenditure will be instant, 
in season and out of season, for your solace and 
relief, They will run to fetch the doctor for 
you at any hour of the day or night. They 
will watch day after day by your sick-bed, will 
strain their ingenuity to invent some appetizing 
dish for your dulled taste, will count no service 
too severe, no drudgery too menial, to divest 
yon of care, and enable you to give your whole 
thought and attention to the recovery of your 
health. When your house is threatened, they 
will exert every faculty to save it. They will 
put forth precisely as much effort to rescue 
your furniture from the flames as if it were 
their own; and when, after all, your house ie 
stripped and not burned, they will come back 
next day, and replace your goods as heartily 
and as thoroughly as they snatched them off. 
Nor can you help a certain clutching at the 
throat, an unsteadiness about the mouth, a mist 
in the eyes, a pressure at the heart, when you 
think of this wonderful brotherhood of human- 
ity—this unspoken, all-helpful sympathy. This 
is layer number three, and however deep down 
you go you will find nothing deeper to neutral- 
ize it. 

We often freight words with a heavier mean- 
ing than they were meant to bear. We give 
to expressed disapprobation a disproportionate 
weight. We are always trying to repress gos- 
sip, and never to fortify society against it. We 
write stories showing how lovely woman was 
brought to her grave by careless rumor, but we 
never show how foolish it was in the lovely wom- 
an to make a grave matter of careless ramor. 
We are always training the tongue, but we 
never train the ear. 

“If you would always be discreet, 

Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
‘And how, and when, and where,” 
says Sir Mentor, and fancies he has settled the 
whole matter; but, if it is all the same to you, 
Sir Mentor, we would a great deal rather not 
be discreet than pay such a price for discretion. 
Conversation would be a very lively and piquant 
exercise, picketed around with these five points 
of Calvinism! A far better way is to estimate 
gossip at its real worth. A great deal that 
passes for scandal is but an intellectual exer- 
cise, petty for want of something larger, but 
sufficiently innocent. Malice, willful falsehood, 
carelessness of truth, design to injure, are un- 
mitigatedly bad, and ought to banish their pro- 
prietors from society ; but curiosity—a fondness 
for story-telling and story-hearing—may be 
only one form of mental activity, and entirely 
consistent with great good-will. Let us give in 
to it with what grace we may—when we have 
guarded ourselves against it as far as we can. 
You do not in the least care how many hand- 
kerchiefs your neighbor has; but if it gratifies 
her to know how many you have, let her count 
them on the clothes-line if she likes. And if 
she thinks there are more than an economical 
person ought to have, and expresses her opin- 
ion in the vicinity, what harm is done? You 
need not fling it at her next time you see her, 
and make her uncomfortable. It is not neces- 
sary that every body should approve us in every 
respect before we can be on good terms with 
them. People may condemn half the traits of 
our character and yet find enough in the other 
half to insure friendly feeling and friendly de- 
meanor. 

And half a loaf is so much better than sour 
bread! 
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NLW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS, 
ONNETS at the spring openings await com- 
ment. The milliners’ parlors blossom like 
conservatories with every fresh lovely tint known 
to nature, and some that are added by art. What 
most attracts the observer is the difference in 
trimming from the style of last season. Now 
every thing is massed around the crown, and the 
front or head picce of pretty straw is frequently 
left bare, or perhaps softened by a narrow row 
of lace. ‘The standing trimming around the 
crown makes the back of the bonnet quite as 
high as the front, instead of permitting it to re- 
cede, as was the style lately. The high rolled 
coronet is untrimmed on the outside, but is faced 
with silk and surmounted by a full ruche of tulle 
or lace, while a silk pleating, showing only the 
ends of the pleats, passes through the centre of 
the ruche. Deep capes, soft, without stiff lining, 
of doubled silk in box-pleats, fall over chatelaine 
braids These bonnets are very becoming to 
young ladies, 

A model especially attractive is of English split 
straw, with trimming of thick gros grain ribbon, 
in the stylish scarabee green, an ivy wreath, tiny 
white flowers, and scarlet buds. A shaded bon- 
net of cuir-colored straw, piped on the edge with 
darker brown, had a full pleated ruche of India 
silk, dark brown, with lighter centre around the 
crown; brown aigrette on the side; dark ostrich 
feather, and ribbon of two shades, drooping be- 
hind: $25. A sewed chip bonnet of purest 
white had a deep navy blue ribbon, forming a 
band around the crown, and holding erect a blue 
velvet pleating; large white rose with frost- 
browned leaves on the side; ruche of black lace 
in front: price $45. A Charlotte Corday cap 
with soft crown, high behind, and a coronet 
front, is of black dotted Brussels net. An ivy 
wreath with scarlet berries makes the face trim- 
ming, @ scarlet Frou Frou gauze scarf entwines 
the crown ; a pompon is on the left side; a lace 
fall and ribbon loops behind. Lovely bonnets of 
royal pink, or of mauve ganze, are draped all 
over with tulle of the same shade, and orna- 
mented with ostrich tips. ‘These are for full 
dress, and cost $35. 

ROUND HATS, 

A scarf of gauze, or of gros grain, is used 
for trimming round hats. One scarf end, wide 
and sloped bias, is pendent behind, instead of 
two, as was lately worn. A standard hat for 
city wear has a broad flat-topped crown with 
rolled brim, faced with black gros grain. A 
black Frou Frou gauze scarf two fingers wide, 
laid in many folds around the crown, is fringed, 
and pendent behind. A cluster of thick puffs 
of blue or rose silk is on the left side. Price 
$20. For the sea-side and country resorts are 
broad-brimmed Maud Muller hats, the brim 
having three pipings of black velvet; dark blue 
or brown scarfs around the crown, with black- 
berries, white flowers, and green-leaved sprays 
intermingled. 

@A Frenchy little hat, dented at the sides a la 
Watteag, is suitable for sammer visiting in the 
country. A white organdy pleating, edged with 
Valenciennes, is laid under the brim. A wreath 
of blue daisies is around the crown. A Marie 
Stuart coiffure of organdy and lace, with rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon above the lace, is 
laid on the crown, the point in front, and long 
scarfs of the same hang at the side. Blue gros 
grain ribbon bow on top of the crown, with ends 
behind. An elastic under the chatelaine for 
fastening. 

GIRLS’ WHITE DRESSES. 


The furnishing houses are making many white 
dresses for young girls to wear at their confirma- 
tions, or when taking their first communion, or 
for commencement dresses. ‘These are of mus- 
lin, either Swiss or nansook—organdy is too 
frail—and should be of creamy white, instead of 
that ugly bluish tinge seen in many white fabrics. 
To be in good taste, these dresses should be very 
simply made; bat, alas! there are no more sim- 
ple white muslins. Their fresh youthfulness is 
destroyed by overloading them with rich laces 
and elaborate embroidery that 2 dowager might 
envy. They would be far more appropriate if 
trimmed with the light airy puffs and ruffles of the 
material, or else pretty pleatings and groups of 
tucks. A lovely dress for a girl of twelve years, 
a pupil at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, is 
of Swiss muslin, with full, high-necked corsage 
fastened behind. The yoke and coat sleeves are 
puffs of Swiss, laundried to represent the mar- 
quise puffs, separated by Valenciennes insertion. 
The lower skirt has four narrow ruffles, gather- 
ed, overlapping, and edged with Valenciennes 
half an inch wide. The upper skirt is trimmed 
with puffs, insertion, and raffles, and has bre- 
telles of lace. A white sash, gloves, and either 
white or black kid boots, should be worn on 
such occasions. Tulle veils are often worn by 
communicants; but the most appropriate veil is 
of white organdy, fastened in the centre of the 
front, allowed to fall low on each side and be- 
hind, and held by a slender wreath of white 
flowers. Coronet wreaths, very high on top of 
the head, are not becoming to children. A del- 
icate garland of the same size all around the 
head is far prettier. For cool seasons, before 
flannels have been removed, white alpaca dresses 
may be made exceedingly pretty for young girls. 
A charming model has two skirts, and a basque 
that fastens behind. The trimming is narrow 
bias gathered ruffles, the hem on the lower edge 
piped with a fold of the eame. Three or four 
overlapping folds head the ruffles. 

Acommencement dress fora graduate will serve 
asastylish model formany. It was of Swiss mus- 
lin—a demi-train with three flounces, each six 
inches wide, edged top and bottom with narrow- 
est Valenciennes, and held in inch-wide box- 
pleats, The over-skirt, with very short rounded 
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apron front, was originally as long as the train be- 
hind, but was shortened in a dressy way by a clus- 
ter of pleats in each of the three back seams ; anda 
large Swiss bow, edged with lace, concealed these 
pleats. One ruffle, four inches wide, trimmed the 
over-skirt and basque. The basque, without lin- 
ing, but worn over a richly trimmed corset cov- 
er, is deeply pointed back and front, short on 
the hips, with pointed neck, cut open very low, 
and the whole affair surrounded by a ruffle. Half- 
flowing sleeves with two ruffles, and a bow on the 
elbow. The pattern of the Postilion-Basque, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IIL, will answer 
for this. The garment should not be tight enough 
to strain the seams. The seams should be stitch- 
ed by machine, trimmed very small, and over- 
seamed. 

The latest novelty is bretelles with a postilion- 
basque, made of Swiss muslin embroidery and 
Valenciennes, to wear with Swiss upper skirts 
over colored silk dresses for evening. The bre- 
telles are wide on the shoulders, sloping narrower 
toward the waist, are crossed in front like a 
fichu, and are finished behind with a pretty square 
postilion-basque. A set of these, with a train 
and over-skirt, was made lately to wear over 
a rose-colored silk. The six gores of the upper 
skirt were arranged in a pretty design in Valen- 
ciennes and needle-work, with a medallion in 
the centre. Separate revers were added at the 
side to fasten back beneath the postilion. The 

rice of the over dress alone was $350. The 
lace was of finest Valenciennes. Many ladies 
use the patent Valenciennes, that can scarcely be 
told from the real, and costs but a trifle in com- 
parison. Laundresses iron Valenciennes laces 
smoothly on the right side, then turn them, lay 
them on a thickly folded blanket, aud raise the 
figures by ‘‘ punching” each figure separately 
with the smooth, round end of the tluting scis- 
sors. When the thick figures are raixed the 
lace looks as well as when new ; but the work is 
so tedious that from $10 to $20 is charged for 
doing up elaborately trimmed dresses, 

Victoria and bishop’s lawn costumes, to be 
worn in the house or street, will be made simi- 
lar to the suit just described, but with shorter 
skirt. Loose paletots will not be so much worn 
as the tighter-fitting basques. Pretty little talma 
capes are shown with dotted Swiss muslin suits, 
made of the muslin, finished by an embroidered 
ruffe. Embroidered Swiss flounces trim lav- 
ender silk skirts; and a Swiss polonaise, also 
trimmed with embroidery, completes a suit for 
the watering-places. The hat and parasol should 
be of silk, covered with Swiss. 


CORSETS. 


Now that waspish waists are no longer ad- 
mired, the plump, supple figures that fashion 
dictates require easy-ftting corseta, suaped to 
adapt themselves readily to the figure, and give 
the necessary support. To secure an accurate, 
and withal a stylish fit, the corset must have great 
fullness for the bust and hips, and ample length, 
both back and front, to fall in with the natural 
taper of the waist. The improved glove-fitting 
corsets possess these requisites, and are now pre- 
ferred by most ladies to any other kind. They 
are filled with very flexible bones, and are mould- 
ed over steam, to show the beautiful roundness of 
the bust and hips. Their price has been the ob- 
jection hitherto, but they are nuw made of sub- 
stantial coutil, and sold at $1 50, in as good 
shape as the qualities that cost much more. 
There are ten qualities of these corsets. Hand- 
some ones of fine coutil, with many thin, light 
bones, and prettily embroidered on the bone- 
cases, are $5. Ladies who are fond of wearing 
scarlet woolen corsets in winter will be pleased 
with the new pale rose-colored corsets, made of 
cotton coutil, for summer wear. Misses’ cor- 
sets, in sizes ranging from sixteen to twenty-four 
inches, are made of white coutil, with the gores 
and graceful curved seams of the glove-fitting 
principle. The new ventilating corsets have the 
centre gore, that passes around the waist to sta 
the body and permit the strain, made of ‘conti, 
while the upper and lower gores are of open- 
worked material. A luxury for midsummer is 
the gossamer perfumed corset, made of perfo- 
rated canvas, with the few elastic bones shielded 
by light corded goods. These corsets are put 
through an elaborate fumigating process, and 
those made a year ago retain their faint, pleas- 
ant odor. Pnice $2. 


TOURNURES, 


Spring costumes are so bouffant that some 
support must be given to hold them in place. 
Many ladies use crinoline skirts, with thickly 
pleated flounces down the back widths, and 
sometimes one or two narrow flounces extending 
around the bottom. New bustles are filled with 
an elastic sponge that is exceedingly light, 
These are of graceful shape, and afford a com- 
fortable support to the skirts, La Victorieuse is 
the name given to a tournure with a few hoops 
below that are arranged to remain back of the 
wearer, and prevent the dress skirts from touch- 
ing the heels, 

GLOVES. 

Long-wristed kid gloves without ornamental 
stitching are the first choice with ladies of taste 
and fashion. Those fastened by two or three 
buttons are worn with street toilettes; still lon- 
ger gloves are for fall dress. The spring tints 
for day wear are mode colors, tan, and wood 
shades. Fastened by two buttons, they cost 
$2 50 a pair. This is a reduction from the rates 
charged three months ago, yet it seems to many 

le too much money to give for a pair of gloves; 

ut they are durable and prettily shaped, and it 
is not economy to buy low-priced gloves, made of 
poor material, badly sewed, and so illy propor- 
tioned that they make the best-shaped hands look 
deformed. White kid gloves for evening wear 
are fastened by four buttons, and cost 50. 


These require to be a size smaller than colored 
gloves; while black gloves, unless made of very 
elastic kid, should be a size larger. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


New handkerchiefs for dressy occasions have 
a two-inch hem, with a band of Valenciennes in- 
sertion inside the hem, and a medallion of Valen- 
ciennes in each corner. Large initial letters are 
needle-worked on muslin, and sold to be trans- 
ferred to handkerchief corners, for marking them 
in an ornamental way. 

NECK-TIES. 

Neck-ties for spring are of soft twilled India 
silk, cut bias, and hemmed on the edges. The 
delicate fisherman's green and faintest sky blue 
are worn by blondes, pale rose and Frou Frou 
buff by brunettes. Striped silk ties, half-inch 
stripes of a color alternating with white, are new 
this season. Straight ties have knotted fringe at 
the ends, and are raveled on the sides also, The 
sailor knot is almost universally worn, bows be- 
ing the unfashionable exception. Some pretty 
ties, to be worn with shaded suits, are of bias 
silk, of the lightest shade in the costume, bound 
with silk of the darkest shade. Any becoming 
color of silk, edged with narrow Valenciennes 
edging, makes a pretty tie to wear with black 
silk dresses. A pale blue, or else a blue-green 
tie, is worn by blondes with the plam-colored 
suits so fashionable this season, while brunettes 
wear pink, creamy buff, or tea-rose shades. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pave; and Ferrero; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; Lorp & Tartor; and Tuomsox, Lanc- 
pon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., of the eminent Lon- 
don publishing firm of Low, 8on, & Marston, 
died on the 5th of March, at the house of his fa- 
ther, in Mecklenburg Square, at the age of forty- 
eight. Mr. Low was greatly respected by all 
who have had dealings with the publishing house 
of which he was long an active member. His 
book on the “Charities of London,” which has 
run through many editions, has merits above 
those ofa mere compilation. It was followed by 
a ‘“‘Hand-book’’ to the Charities, from the same 
hand. Mr. Low was a benevolent and ener- 
getic man. He greatly contributed to the suc- 
cessful establishment of the metropolitan fire- 
escape system, which was, up to recent times, 
wholly supported by public subscriptions, He 
lived to see the recognition of the principle that 
the rescue of human life Is as worthy of the at- 
tention of municipal authorities as the protec- 
tion of property; but it was only after years of 
labor that that uscful institution was brought 
to the high state of efficiency in which it was 
finally handed over, nearly four years since, to 
the Board of Works. The same mail that bri 
notice of the foregoing gives intelligence of the 
death of Mr. BLackett, the head of the well- 
known publishing firm, Hurst & Brackett. 
Mr. Biackert, along with the late Mr. Hurst, 
succeeded Mr. COLBURN rather more than eight- 
een years . As aman of business he was re- 
markable for intelligence and integrity; to au- 
thors he was liberal even to munificence; and 
his courtesy and kindness attracted the regard 
of all who came in contact with him. 

— EMILE DE GIRARDIN proposes an knmediate 
resumption of journalism in Paris. The name 
of his new Journal will be L’ Etoile, 


—VEapI to Egypt, at the request of the 
Viceroy, tobe preerea and supervise the per- 
formance of ten of his operas. The best singers 


of Europe-are to assist in the representations. 


The Viceroy ‘‘grecsca the wheels’? of VeRp1’s 
Journey (w ith grdt-gris, probably) to the tune 
of many thousands of shekels of gold. The em- 
inent 


gyptlan don’t know much of music, but 
the art tickles him. 

—Ifit be possible for Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEW- 
akT to indulge in guffaw, it Is open to conjecture 
that he did so the other dey, wi pen neering that 
one of the cash-boys in his great dry-goodse: 
was asked by a lady, ‘‘ Little boy, can you 
me whose store this is ?”” 

—It is announced as one of those events that 
are to be reckoned among the epochs of 1871, 
that Mies Nizsson will, within the next four or 
are weeks, appear in opera at the Academy of 

usic. 

—Chicago {is a great city. Eightcen years a 
it was a respectable village of forty thousand In- 
habitants. To-day its census foote up three 
hundred thousand souls. During these years it 
has raised the whole city out of the wet prairie 
from eix to ten fee! made basements pos- 
sible; tunneled e Mich! , and brought 

ure water from the middle thereof; laid out a 

wenty-five mile drive through parke and boule- 
vards all around the town; built double railways 
under a navigable river, the first instance of the 
kind on record; and accomplished various such 
little feats, quite as remarkable, and decidedly 
more useful, than the cleansing of the A’ 
stables _and slaying of the Nemean lion, tor 
which Hercules got such credit in ante-Chicago- 
an days, Good-natured Chicaroens kindly call 
New York the Chicago of the it. Certainly 
its great ladies’ furnishing estabiishments of 
Maruon, Day, & Co., and Fiecp, Leirzr, & 
Co., rival cur own Stewakt’s. There are dis- 
Played acres of millinery goods, hundreds of 
styles of bonnets and hats, and a whole conserv- 
atory of artificial flowers, so that the ladies of 
the West have no difficulty in satisfying every 
enprice of fashion without having recourse to 
the East, except for Ha: 's Bazar. 

—Recently there shuffled off this mortal coil, 
at Como, Signor Paine TaGLiont, at the fully 
ripe of ninety-three. He was the father of 
Pion Taoutonr, the ballet-master of Berlin. 

—According to a Beriin correspondent, Louisa 
Mtuwpacg, the novelist, is so inharmonious 
with her husband that they are about to separ- 
ate on terms of the profoundest mutual satis- 
faction. 

—The Rev. WitL1am MoRLEY PunsHon, now 
on a tour to the Pacific coast to examine into 
the state of the Methodist work in British Co- 
lumbia, has been nominated to succeed Mr. AR- 
THUR as President of the Wesleyan College at 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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—ALEXANDRE Dumas was a man of notable 
pluck. He is said never to have read any thing 

e had written, declaring, if he had done eo, he 
should have been cert to cast the MS. into 
the fire. 

—Bararp Taytor, baving finished “Faust” 
and closed up his lecturing season, has within 
ten days past sent to market fresh cucumbers, 
so large that they fairly cucumbered the ground 

wn, too, this season, at his country place 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, without arti- 
ficial heat, except such as may have been pro- 
voked by reading the Tribune. 

—Ex-Judge Gzorce C. Barrett, of the Com- 
mon Pleas, an able lawyer and most industrious 
and cultured gentleman, is one of the best ama- 
teur actors in thecountry. Recently he has ap- 

red at the private theatricals at the Union 
League theatre, the perfermances having added 
aan ly a thousand dollars to the French relief 


—Marshal Canropert, the old rival of Louis 
Napo.eon for the French Presidency, has made 
advances to President Turers, which are said to 
have been well received. 

—How very French are the Frenchmen! When 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, pére, died, he owed t his 
publishers, Lévy BroTHERs, $100,000. This lage 
sum his son offered to pay ; but those flinty-hex-t- 
ed Lévy Brornens declined, on the ground that 
they had made enough to warrant them to refuse 
to yield to the gushing impulse of that son, who, 
by that amiable maneuver, is half million francs 
the richer. 

—Hon. 8. 8. Cox gracefully reco, the 
propriety and utility of the competitive system 

yy announcing to Mr. A. J. MaTHEWBON, one of 
the trustees of the Ninth Ward School Board, 
that, being entitled to the appointment of a 
cadet at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and a naval cadet at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland, he has determined 
to tow those appointments on the two lads 
from the public schools in his Con; onal dis- 
trict who, in open examination, shall prove them- 
selves best qualified for the places. 

—Captain Lovis Livineston, a gallant young 
American of good stock, has had the fortune to 
be promoted from the rank of Lieutenant to 
that of Captain in the King of Wartemberp’s 
Cavalry Guard, ‘‘for personal courage, and im- 

rtant service in the presence of the enemy.” 

le aleo had ‘‘honorable mention” in the ‘ Or- 
ders of the Day”? for gallantry at Woerth, Se- 
dan, Champagney, Chatillon, and before Paris. 
He receiv e medal, so rarely accorded, for 
personal daring on the field of battle, and was 
lecorated by the Emperor himeelf with the Iron 
Cross, the highest reward a German officer could 
obtain, for his conduct at Marigny and Villefort. 
He has also reccived swords and decorations of 
honor from the Grand Dukes of Baden and Olden- 


burg. 

Baron FREDERICK vow Loean, aGerman poet 
of the seventeenth century, is the author of the 
poem in which occur the oft-quoted lines: 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
Thokgh with patience be stands waiting, with 
18 ex- 
acinoss grinds be all.” 


ar may be found in Lonersiiow’s “ Retribu- 
on.’ 

—M. Micuexer and his wife are thus described 
by one who has lately seen them: ‘The accom- 
plished historian is an old white-haired man, 
about seventy-six years of age; has a markedly 
intellectual face, large hollow eyes, deeply sunk- 
en, but bright and penetrating ; a small, some- 
what bent gure, but with a great deal of digni- 
ty of bearing. He impresses one at once with a 
sense of, t intellectual 
conversation is serious an 


werand force, His 
earnest, but at times 


he is sarcastic, and above all things ‘fim,’ that 
untranslatable word, and ferecially ‘rench gift. 
His voice is as the voice of many who have spok- 


en much In public, somewhat slow and strongly 
accentuated, and at first it is unpleasant; but as 
he warms with his subject this away, and 
his tone is more even and natural. His wife, 
who looks young enough to be his daughter, is 
a fair, thoughtful-looking, pretty woman with a 
grand, dome-like forehead and regular features.” 

he is eloquent and clever, and, under all the 
disadvantage of bad spirits and delicate health, 
must be, I should think, one of the most com- 
plete women I have ever had the good fortune 
of seeing. Great cultivation and great natural 
gifts have united to form a true woman—what 
praise can be loftier ?”” 

—A gentleman who has peered into the draw- 
ers of the Literary Bureau at Boston, where en- 
gagementa are made for lecturers, takes occasion 

describe briefly the different styles of chirog- 
raphy of certain prominent literary folk. For 
instance, saith he, WENDELL PHILLIPS writes a 
peculiar hand. The words are connected fre- 
quently in couplets; lines short, leaving a broad 

in; letters small and well-formed, and quite 

easily read. Epwarp E. Haxr’s style is unique 
and attractive, neat and perfectly clear. An 
elegant and characteristic note was one from 
Groree WriiiamM Curtis, written on nice un- 
ruled note-paper, in a style su; iting the cult- 
ure and a hement of the: writ ne Jaume EAs: 
on’s writing is open and perpendicular, 6 
style Peculiar to herary men. A few lines from 
T. W. Hiaainson show the finest and most deli- 
cate touches, indicative of the man's eensitive 
nature. JOHN 8. C. ABBorT traces letters as 
small, clear, and preclte as a school-girl. The 
caligraphy of E. P. WHIprie is as clear and 
sharp as bis criticalmind. Jonn G. Saxe writes 
in a graceful and flowing style. Josh Billings 
writes a common business hand, fairand legible. 
The expression is less common; he thus ad- 
dresses the Bureau, ‘‘ My dear and sportive Ga- 
zelles.”” We extract this remembrance, “If you 
see the villains Twain and Nasby (the cannibal 
and the howling saint), remember me to them 
with a kiss of sympathy, and advise with them 
to retire from the lecturing field, and labor to 
become respectable.”” Anna DicKInson’s writ- 
ing is odd and pretty, and js traced upon the 
best and heaviest note paper, stamped with a 
rich, plain initial. Grace Greenwood’s chirog- 
raphy is very iar. It is a running han 
with long, horizontal lines, and, singularly too, 
is very legible. Oxtve Logan writes upon the 
smallest note-paper, in a rapid running hand, 
tolerably plain. Susan B. ANTHONY’s writing 
is free and bold, legible, but devoid of grace. 
Gail Hamilton’s hand is pleasant to see—roun 
full, and even—every line could well head schoo! 
writing-books, so well-formed and destitute of 
flo is every letter. 








Tapestry Stitches for Slippers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This tapestry stitch forms alternate foundation figures, 
which are worked diagonally over eight lengthwise and eight cross- 
wise threads of the canvas with corn-colored filling silk. For each 
foundation figure work three long stitches, and catch these together 
at the middle with a cross stitch, as shown by the illustration ; for 
this cross stitch work, first, the horizontal and then the vertical stitch, 
each over four threads of the canvas. Fill out the empty space be- 
tween the foundation figures with cross stitch worked with maroon 
zephyr worsted. ‘The foundation figures may be worked last, as the 
silk often becomes roughened by being drawn through the filling; in 
this case the spaces for the foundation figures must be left open, which 
is readily done by studying the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This tapestry stitch forms alternate foundation figures, 


which are worked with light green zephyr worsted, and repeated at. 


regular intervals; between the figures the foundation is filled out with 
cross stitch worked with dark green worsted. ‘The figures are worked 
with a doublethread, and 
consist of four long stitch- 
es, which are interwoven 
in the manner shown by 
the illustration. If pre- 
ferred, the figures may be 
worked first and then the 
filling, or the reverse. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Rosette for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 

To make this rosette 
work, first, the tatted 
ring in the middle with 
fine tatting cotton. This 
ring consists of 1 ds. 
(double stitch), nine times 
alternately 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds. then 1 p., 1 ds. 
Close the stitches in a 
ring, fasten the beginning and end of the thread together, and cut it 
off. On the p. of the ring work with fine crochet cotton as follows : 
Ist round.—Two leaflets divided by 6 ch. (chain stitch) on each p. ; 
each leaflet consists of 3 stc. (short treble crochet), which are not 
worked off separately, but as 1 st. After each second following leaf- 
let 1 p., consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc, (single crochet) in the first of 
these. At the end of the round fasten to the first leaflet with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and, going backward, work 2 sl. on the first 2 st. of the 
p. previously worked. 2d round.—1 sc. on the p. just referred to, 





Fig. 1.—Tarestry Stircu ror 
Suppers, ETC. 


then always alternately 8 ch., 2 sc. divided by 5 ch. on the following p. 


pletes the rosette. 
Embroidered Clothes-Bag. 


‘Tue under part of this clothes-bag is of gray linen drilling, embroidered with red 
w a netted bag worked with red double zephyr 
ls complete the bag. For the under part of the 
Join all these parts from 
%* to , then embroider in the design given by the pattern, and bind the outer edge 
Begin the netted bag at the under 
edge with a foundation of 90 st. (stitches), which must,be worked with the double 





worsted braid. ‘To the inside of thi 
worsted. Red worsted cord and tas: 
bag cut of gray drilling from Fig. 43, Supplement, five parts. 





with red worsted braid two-fifths of an inch wide. 


zephyr over a mesh four-fifths 
of an inch in diameter. Close 
this foundation in a ring, and on 
it work 55 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of stitches. In 
connection with the last round 
work six netted points; work the 
first round of the first point on the 
first 15 st. of the 55th round. 
At the end of this and every fol- 
lowing round of the point narrow 
1 st. by working 2 st. together 
with 1 st. Having formed a 
point in this manner, the last 
round of which counts but 2 st., 
work the latter together with one 
knot (but without forming a new 
st.), and cut off the thread. 1) t is manner work each 
of the points on 15 st. of the . 5t1 round. ‘Then turn 


six inches and a half of the upper pointed edge of the 
bag over to the right side, and pass two red worsted 
cords through two rounds of the netting near the top 
of the bag; pass the cords through the double layer of 
netting, and finish the ends with tassels. 
point with a red worsted ball. 
st, of the und 


Finish each 
Through the foundation 
. edge of the bag y a covered steel 
inches and a half long, and join the 
ends of the band, letting them overlap each other two- 
fifths of an inch. Finally, sew the netted bag into the 
drilling part, bringing the steel band half an inch below 
> of every seam. Join the opposite corners of the 
drilling tabs by means of red worsted cords finished 
with tassels. ‘Trim the bottom of the bag with a red 
worsted ball and two worsted tassels (see illustration). 
Cover the heads of the tassels with a netted part of red 
wool, and finish the upper and under edges of the heads 
with a ring of crocheted loops of red worsted. 


Work-Bag trimmed with Velvet and 
Beads, Figs. 1-3, 

Tus work-bag, which is designed to hold small arti- 
cles of needle-work, is trimmed with steel beads, black 
velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide, a ruche 
of black satin rib- 
bugles, and small steel be. 































it inches and four-fifths long and 
inches and three-fifths wide, and o1 


beads. ‘To do this cut vertical sli: 
fifths of an inch long in the perfo! 
board two-fi 


crosswise e 


an inch, 
similar row 
at a 
one-tenth of 
from the fi 
Cut the 
carefully, 


may not com 
Run the vel 
bon through 
in the 


Fig. 1.—Corsrr or Borper ror Cusuioys, 
Covers, reve. 


Fig. 1.—Work-BaG tRIwMEeD with 
Vetver aANp Braps.—Crosep. 


a piece of silver perforated board 


ment it with the velvet ribbon and steel 





For pattern and desizn s2e Supplement, No. 
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five 
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an inch from one 


ge of 


the piece, repeating 
these slits at inter- 
vals of two-fifths of 
Make a 
of slits 
distance of 
an inch 





the perforated board 
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green saddler’s 
f FOR 


Lincertr, Etc. 


Expromerep Neepie-Book. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL, 
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castic 


eD with VEL- ian 


Fuu Size. 





in at the same time two leaves, which must be cut of thin card-board and green cl: 





things with praise- 


character of her in- 
tellect, and she uses 
what she gets with- 
out stint or sparing. 
If she is clever, she 
is noted for her sar- 


epigrammatic 
‘vy; and her mots 
are bandied about 








__ [Avan 22,167, 


shown by Fig. 3, which shows a full-sized section of the 
perforated board. Between the velvet ribbon ornament the foundation 
with steel beads. Having trimmed the foundation, line it With this 
card-board and gray silk, Sew on two pockets of gray silk as sy 
by the illustration. These pockets are made of a piece of sjk x 
inches and three-fifths long and six inches and two-fifths wide, Fad 
lengthwise edge of this piece is furnished with a narrow hem and « 
elastic tape six inches and four-fifths long. Sew this piece on thee. 
forated board along the middle and the crosswise edges (see Fi > 
which shows the bag open). On the still free part of the perforate) 
board sew a piece of pinked flannel designed to hold needles, Tin 
the outer edge of the bag with the satin ruche, which must be om. 
mented with steel beads, as shown by Fig. 1. Farnish the bag with 
metal button and an elastic loop for closing it. Finish the loop with; 
small bead tassel. 


OmMamented 








Embroidered Needle-Book. 


‘To make this needle-book four round pieces of card-board, exch tx, 
inches and four-fifths in diameter, are required. Cover three of these 
parts smoothly on one side with green cashmere. Furnish the founk 
part on one side with a cushion stuffed with cotton, and cover th 
cushion smoothly with - 
green cashmere, which 
must previously have been 
ornamented with satin 
stitch embroidery worked 
with green saddler's silk 
or silk twist, and simu- 
ulating thorns. (For the 
present take no notice 
of the button-hole stitches 
and the points on the 
outer edge.) Then join 
this part with one of the 
other parts in such a 
manner as to let the un- 
covered sides come on the 
inside, and the parts come 
exactly on each other. In 
the same manner join the two other pieces of card-board, and surround 
the outer edge with green silk cord, Surround the onter edge of th: 
part with the cushion with fine bonnet wire, which must be best ir 
loops two-fifths of an inch long, at irregular intervals, in order to for 
the projecting points. Work over these loops with green sadiler' 
giving the ends a slightly pointed shape, and then work buttov-bo 
stitches on the outer edge of the cushion and the points in order 0 
cover the wire. Sew a brass ring, an inch and a fifth incireumfereace, 
which is closely covered with single crochet worked with green =. 





—Tarestry Stiton For 
SLrerers, ETC. 











dler’s silk, on the cushion two-fifths of an inch from the outer edge. Having this fr 
completed the outside of the cushion, cut three round pieces of white flannel each tr 
inches and two-fifths in diameter, button-hole stitch the outer edge of each part, whi: | 
must come far apart, and be worked with green silk, and place these parts between tit 
two outside parts of the cushion. 
of the needle-book with an eyelet piercer, passing the latter through the ring; throug! 
the hole thus formed run a piece of green silk, and sew the ends together close to tk 
outer edge of the needle-book ; these ends must project three inches and a quarter 
the outer edge, and be furnished with a wire of the same length, and closely wound wi. 


Then punch a hole through the outer and inner pr: 










ilk, so as to form the stem shown by the illustration. In doing t 
from Fig. 91, Supplement. Wok 
the veins on the upper lai 
cloth in diagonal half- 
with green saddler’s 
ing to the pattern and illest 
tion, and join the cloth js 
over the card-board jpseta 
with button-hole stitche:* Fin. 
ly, fasten the leaves to the ne 
dle-book with a few stitches, # 
shown by the illustration. 


Corners of Borders for 
Cushions, Covers, etc, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The foundation of this 
border is of dark gray cashmere; 
a light gray cashmere piece is set on the foundation. 
Cover the seam made by doing this with gilt souteche. 
Work the point Russe embroidery with three shade: of 
viole: 

Fig. 2.—For this border set a piece of light boss 
cloth on a foundation of dark brown cloth, and co 
the seam made by doing this with gilt soutache. Th 
small foundation figures are worked with orange-colvz! 
saddler’s silk, the dots with blue silk, and the butto- 
hole stitches along the soutache with brown saddles 
silk. ‘The scalloped lines of the design are worked vit 
red and black saddler’s silk in diagonal half-polka sti. 

















PRIVILEGED PERSONS. 
2 all number among our acquaintances certait 
privileged persons—people who make their 07! 
without regard to the received canons of sociei 






i 
and who claim exemption from some of the moral aa 
most of the conventional obligations that are cond 





binding on others. The privileged person may be = 
or female, but is more often the latter, sundry resttal? 
ing influences keeping men in check which are inoje® 
tive with women. Women, indeed, when they choos! 
fall out of the ranks 
and follow an inde- 
pendent path of their 
own, care very little for any infla- 
ences at all, the restraining power 
which will keep them in line being 
yet an unknown quantity. As a 
woman, then, we will first deal with 
the privileged person. 

One embodiment of the privi- 
leged person is she whose forte lies 
ing unpleasant 














worthy coolness. a I 
She aims at a rep- y " ‘ 
utation for smart- re | 
ness or for honesty, th | 
according to the 7" 


es 
My iy 


Fe 
AY 


.—Coryen or Borprr ror Crsuioys, 
Covers, BTC. 


speeches and 
brill- 


Aparin 22, 1871.) 


from one to the other of her friends, with an uneasg sense, 
however, in the laughter they excite; for every one feels 
that he who laughs to-day may have cause to wince to- 
Morrow, and that dancing on one’s own grave is by no 
means an exhilarating exercise. No one is safe with her 
—not even her nearest and dearest; and she does not 
care how deeply she wounds when she is about it. But 
her victims rarely retaliate, which is the oddest part of 
the business. They resign themselves meekly enough to 
the scalpel, and comfort themselves with the reflection 
that it is only pretty Fanny’s way, and that she is known 
to all the world asa privileged person, who may say what 
she likes. It falls hard, though, on the uninitiated and 
sensitive when they are first introduced to a privileged 
person with a talent for saying smart things, and no pity 
to speak of. Perhaps they have learned their manners 
too well to retort in kind, if even they are able, and so 
feel themselves constrained to bear the unexpected smart 
as the Spartan boy bore his fox. One sees them at times 
endure their humiliation before folk with a courageous 
kind of stoicism which would do honor to a better cause. 
Perhaps they are too much taken aback to be able to 
marshal their wits for a serviceable counter-thrast;_all 
they ean do is to look confused and feel angry. But 
sometimes, if seldom, the privileged person with a talent 
for sarcastic sayings meets with her match, and gets paid 
off in her own coin, which greatly offends her, while it 
#ejoice: those of her friends who have suffered many 





things at her hands before. 





JacKeT with BRretELL4s.—Back. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement 
Patter O. XXII, Fige, 86.90." f 
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JACKET WITH BRETELLES.—Frost, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XXII., Figs, 86-90. 
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her own age, or, when a little older, and dra’ near to 
the borders of mature sirenhood, that she is a kind of 
ecumenical aunt to a large congregation of well-looking 
nephews—she may steer safely through the shallows of this 
dangerous coast, and land at fast on the terra firma of re- 
ted old age; but let another try it, and she gocs to 
the bottom like a stone. And yet the first has pushed her 
privileges as far as they will go, while the second has only 
played with hers; but the one comes triumphantly into 
port with all colors flying, and the other makes shipwreck, 
and is lost. And why the one escapes and the other goes 
down is a mystery given to no one to fathom. But so it 
is; and every student of society is aware of this strange 
elasticity of privilege with certain pretty friends, and must 
have more than once wondered at Mrs. Grundy’s leniency 
to the flagrant sinner on the right side of the square, coupled 
with her severity to the lesser naughtiness on the left. ‘The 
flirting form of privilege is the most partial in its limita- 
tions of all, and things which one fair patentee may do 
with impunity, retaining her garlands, will cause another 
to be chastised with scorpions ; and no one knows why or 
how the difference is made. 7 
Another self-granted privilege is the license some give 
themselves in the way of taking liberties, and the boldness 
with which they force your barriers. Indeed, there is no 
barrier that can stand against these resolute invaders. 
You are not #t home, say, to all the world, but the privi- 
leged person is sure you will see him or her, and forthwith 





CasHMERE Jacket witht VELVET 
Taiumine.—Frost. 
For description see Suppiement. 


mer, the person privileged in speech is partly a nnisance and partly 
People gather round to hear her when she 
has grappled with a victim worthy of her steel, and is using it with 
Yet, unless her social status is such that she can command) = 
a following by reason of the flunkeyism inherent in human nature, + 
she is sure to find herself dropped before her appointed end has come. 
People get afraid of her ill nature for themselves, and tired of hear- 
ing the same things repeated of others; for even a clever woman has | 
her intellectual limits, and is forced after a time to double back on - 


a stirrer-up of society. 


effect. 


herself and reopen the old 
workings. It is all very well, 
people think, to read sharp 
satires on society in the ab- 
stract, and to fit the cap as 
one likes. Even if it fits 
one’s self one can bear the 
fool's crown with some small 
degree of equanimity, in the 
hope that others will not dis- 
cover the fact; but when it 
comes to a hand-to-hand at- 
tack, with by-standers to wit- 
ness, and one’s self reduced 
to an ignominious silence, it 
is another matter altogether ; 
and however sparkling the 
gifts of one’s privileged 
friend, one wonld rather not 
put one’s self in the way of 
their exercise. So she is 
gradually shunned till she is 
finally abandoned—what was 
once the clever impertinence 
of a pretty person, or the 
frank insolence of a cherubic 
hoyden, having turned by 
time into the acrid humor of 


a grim female, who keeps no terms with any one, and with whom, therefore, no 
‘The pretty: person given to smart sayings with a sting in 
them, and the hoyden who allows herself the use of the weapon of honesty, would 
do well to ponder on the inevitable end, when the only real 


terms can be kept. 


Brack Veivet Tata. 
For description see Supplement. 





CASHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern and description ree Supple 
ment, No. XVIL, By a 





If she is rude in a more sledge- 
hammer kind of way—rude through what it pleases her to 
call honesty and the privilege of speaking her mind—her 
attacks are easier to meet, as being more openly made and 
less dependent on quickness or subtilty of intellect to parry. 
Sometimes, indeed, by their very coarseness they defeat 
themselves. When a woman of this kind says in a loud 
voice, as her final argument 
in a discussion, “Then you 
must be a fool,” as we have 
known a woman tell her 
hostess, she has blunted her 
own weapon and armed her 
opponent. All her privileges 
can not change the essential 
constitution of things; and 
rudeness being the boomer- 
ang of the drawing-room, 
which returns on the head 
of the thrower, the privileged 
person who prides herself on 
her honesty, and who is not 
too squeamish as to its use, 
finds herself discomfited by 
the very silence and forbear- 
ance of her victim. Ineither 
case, however, whether nsing 
the rapier or the sledge-ham- 


Back. 


gn. 65 and 


tent of their priv- 
ileges has run out, 
and they have no 
longer youth and 
beauty to plead in 
condonation for their 
bad breeding. 

Another exercise 
of peculiar privilege 
is to be found in the 
matter of flirting. 
Some women are able 
to flirt with impunity 
to an extent which would simply destroy 
Any one else. They flirt with the most 
delicious frankness, yet for all practical 
purposes keep their place in society un- 
disturbed, and their repute intact. They 
have the art of making the best of two 
worlds, the secret of which is all their 
own, yet which canses the weak to stum- 
ble and the rash to fall. They ride on 
two horses at once, with a skill as con- 
summate as their daring; but the fecble 
sisters who follow after them slip down 
between, and come to grief and public 
disaster as their reward. It is in vain 
to try to analyze the terms on which this 
kind of privilege is founded. Say that 
one Pretty person takes the tone of uni- 
versal relationship—that she has an il- 
limitable fund of sisterliness always at 
command for a host of ‘‘ dear boys” of 





Vervet Paretor with Grirvre TRIMMING. 
For description wee Supplement, 





CasiMerE JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supple 


ment, No. XVL, 


mounts your stairs with a cheerful conscience, carrying his 
welcome with him—so he says. Admitted into your pen- 
etralia, the privileges of this bold sect increase, being of 
the same order as the traditional ell on the grant of the 
inch. ‘They drop in at all times, and are never troubled 
with modest doubts. They elect themselves your ‘‘cas- 
uals,” for whom you are supposed to have always a place 
at your table, and you are 
obliged to invite them into 
the dining-room when the 
servant sounds the gong, 
and the roast matton makes 
itself evident. They hear 
you are giving an evening, 
and they tell you they will 
come, uninvited, taking it 
for granted that you intend- 
ed to ask them, and would 
have been sorry if you had 
forgotten. They tack them- 
selves on to your party at 
a féte, and air their privi- 
leges in poblic, when the 
man whom of all others you 
would like best for a son- 
in-law is hovering about, 
kept at bay by the privi- 
Jeged person's familiar man- 





at you if you hinted to 


il 3 


Frost. 


ment, No. XVII, 


never return your 
calls, who do not 
think — themselves 
obliged to answer 
your _ invitations, 
who do not keep 
their appointments, 
and who forget 
their promises. It 
is useless to re- 
proach them, to ex- 
pect from them the 
grace of punctuali- 
ty, the politeness of a reply, or the faint- 
est stirrings of a social conscience in 
any thing. ‘They are privileged to the 
observance of a general neglect, and 
you must make your account with them 
as they are. If they are good-natured 
they will spend much time and energy 
in framing apologies that may or may 
not tell. If women, and graceful, and 
liking to be liked without taking much 
trouble about it, they will profess a 
thousand sorrows and shames the next 
time they see you, and play the pretty 
hypocrite with more or less success. 
You must not mind what they do, they 
say pleadingly ; no one does; they are 
such notoriously bad callers no one ever 
expects them to pay visits like other 
people; or they are so lazy about writ- 
ing. please don’t mind if they don’t 


igs. 61-64, 


ner toward yourself and you" daughter. 





CASHMERE SLEEVELERS JACKET. 
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Your friend would laugh 


jim that he might by chance be misinter- 
preted. He argues that every one knows him and his ways, and acts 
as if he held a talisman by 
the thickest veil of appearances. 
had this talisman, for his familiarity is a bewildering kind of thing 
to strangers on their first introduction to a house where he has priv- 
and it takes time and some misapprehension before it is 
rightly understood. You do not know how to catalogue this man 


which the trnth could be read through 
It would be well sometimes if he 


who is so wonderfully at 
ease with your new friends, 
You know that he is not a 
relation, and yet he acts as 
one bound by the closest 
ties; the girls are no lon- 
ger children, but his man- 
ner toward them would be 
a little too familiar if they 
were half a dozen years 
younger than they are; 
and you come at last to the 
conclusion that the father 
owes him money, and that 
he is therefore master of 
the situation, and beyond 
the reach of rebuke. All 
things considered, this kind 
of privilege is dangerous, 
and to be carefully avoid- 
ed by parents and guard- 
ians. Indeed, every form 
of this patent is danger- 
ous, the chances being that, 
sooner or later, familiarity 
will degenerate into con- 
tempt, and a bitter rupture 
take the place of the for- 
mer excessive intimacy. 


The neglect of all ordinary social observances is another reading of the patent 
of privilege which certain people grant themselves. ‘These are the people who 





CasuMere Tabma, 
For deecription see Supplement, 
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answer your letters, or even your invitations; 
they don’t mean to be rude, only they don’t like 
writing ; or they are so dreadfully busy they can 
not do half they ought, and are obliged some- 
times to break their engagements, and so on. 
And you, probably for the twentieth time, accept 
excuses which mean nothing but ‘‘I am a privi- 
leged person,” and go on again as before, hoping 
for better things against all the lessons of past 
experience. How can you do otherwise with that 
charming face looking so sweetly into yours, and 
the coquettish little hypocrisies played off for 
your benefit? If that charming face were old 
or ugly, things would be different ; but so long as 
women possess la beauté du diable, men can do 
nothing but treat them as angels. 

And so we come round to the root of the mat- 
ter once more. The privileged person, whose 
patent society has indorsed, must be young, 
pretty, charming, and a woman, Failing these 
conditions, she is a mere adventuress, whose dis- 
comfiture is not far off; with these, her patent 
will last just aslong as theydo. And when they 
have gone, she will degenerate into a ‘‘ horror,” 
at whom the bold will laugh, the timid tremble, 
and whose company the wise will avoid as too 
‘unpleasant to be borne. 





THE LITTLE WHITE LIE. 


I was in trouble, beyond any doubt— 

1 was in trouble—and how to get out? 

“Tell a little white le,” sald the Devil to me. 

“Tell a lie! oh, how dreadful! But what wonld it be 

If I should? though I never shall tell one,” eald L 

“Don't be frightened,” said he; “we won't call it a 
Me 


lo— 
A few words in their way quite as good as the truth, 
And, for this one occasion, far better, forsooth.” 


But my little white lie, when I’d told it, grew black! 

‘Then, oh! how could I hide it, or how get it back? 

For it never would do to be caught in a lie, 

For ‘twas known that a very good woman was L 

I,must manage in some way to keep it from sight: 

“Tell one more,” said the Devil; “‘’twill make it all 
right.” 


Bat my two grew to three, and my three were soon 
four, 

And my four Hes gave rise to a dozen or more; 

Till [ felt in my soul such a sense of 

I had scarcely one friend I dared look in the face; 

‘And at night to my room I went creeping up stairs— 

God is Truth! could I sleep without saying my prayers ? 


By my fears and my conscience thus followed about, 
I was really half glad when the lie was found out; 
For it was—it is always the way with a He— 

And all said that a very bad woman was L 

Good or bad, I have learned in one thing to be wise, 
And shall shun in the future all little white lies. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Actor or “Lapy Aup.er’s Sroger,” Eto, 





CHAPTER V. 
AT HALE OASTLE 


Mr. Lovet gave his daughter twenty pounds, 
« stretch of liberality which did not a little as- 
tonish her. She was very grateful for this un- 
expected kindness; and her father was fain to 
submit to be kissed and praised for his goodness 
more than was entirely agreeable to him. But 
he had been kinder to her ever since Lady Lau- 
ra’s visit, and her heart was very light under 
that genial influence. She thought he was be- 
ginning to love her, and that belief made her 
unspeakably happy. 

Nor was there any thing but unqualified pleas- 
ure for her in the possession of twenty pounds, 
the largest sum she had ever had at her di: 
Although the solitude of her life and the troubles 
that overshadowed it had made her thoughtful 
beyond her years, she was still young enough to 
be able to put aside all thought and to live in 
the present. It was very pleasant to go into 
Holborongh, with those four crisp new five- 
pound notes in her purse, to ask her aunt's ad- 
vice about her purchases. Mrs. Oliver was en- 
raptured to hear of the visit to the Castle, but 
naturally a little despondent about the circum- 
stances under which the visit was to be paid. 
That Clarissa should go to Lady Laura's without 
& maid was eminently distressing to her aunt. 

“*T really think you ought to take Peters,” 
Mrs. Oliver said, meditatively. “She is a most 
reliable person; and, of course, nobody need 
know that she is not your own maid. I can 
fally rely upon her discretion for not breathing a 
word upon the subject to any of the castle serv- 
ants. 

Peters was a prim middle-aged spinster, with 
a small waist and a painfully erect figure, who 
combined the office of parlor-maid at the Rectory 
with that of personal attendant upon the rector’s 
wife—a person whom Clarissa had always re- 
garded with a kind of awe—a lynx-eyed woman, 
who could see at a glance the merest hint of a 
stray hair-pin in a massive coil of plaits, or the 
minutest edge of a muslin petticoat visible below 
the hem of a dress, 

“*Oh no, aunt; please don’t think of such a 
thing!” the girl cried, eagerly. ‘‘I could not 
go with a borrowed servant, and I don’t want 
a maid at all; I am used to do every thing for 
myself. Besides, Lady Laura did not ask me to 
bring a maid.” 

“She would take that for granted. She 
would never expect Mr. Lovel’s daughter to 
travel without a maid.” 

“« But papa told her how poor he was.” 

“Very unnecessary, and very bad taste on his 
part, I think. But, of course, she would not 
suppose him to be too poor to maintain a pro 
establishment in a small way. People of that 
kind only understand poverty in the broadest 
sense,” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Mrs. Oliver consented to forego the idea of 
sending Peters to the Castle with a regretful 
sigh ; and then the two ladies went out shopping 
—Clarissa in high spirits, her aunt dep by 
a conviction that she would not make her first 
entrance into society with the surroundings that 
befitted a Lovel of Arden Court. 

There seemed so many things indispensable for 
this all-important visit. The twenty pounds 
were nearly gone by the time Miss Lovel’s shop- 
ping was finished. A white muslin dress for 
ordinary occasions, some white gauzy fabric for 
& more important toilette, a golden brown silk 
walking or dinner dress, a white areophane bon- 
net, a gray straw hat and feather, gloves, boots, 
slippers, and a heap of small details. Consid- 
erable management and discretion were required 
to make the twenty pounds go far enough; but 
Mrs. Oliver finished her list triumphantly, leav- 
ing one bright golden sovereign in Clarissa’s 
purse. She gave the girl two more sovereigns at 
parting with her. 

**You will want as much as that for the serv- 
ants when you are coming away, Clary,” she 
said, imperatively, as Clarissa protested against 
this gift. ‘‘I don’t suppose you will be called 
upon to spend a shilling forany thing else during 
your visit, unless there should happen to be a 
charity sermon while you are at le. In that 
case, pray don’t put less than half a crown in the 
plate. ‘Those things are noticed so much, And 
now, good-by, my dear. I don’t suppose I shall 
see you again between this and Tuesday. Miss 
Mallow will come to you to try on the day after 
to-morrow at one o'clock, remember ; be sure you 
are at home. She will have hard work to get 
your things ready in time; but I shall look in 
upon her once or twice to keep her up to the 
mark. Pray do your best to secure Lady Lau- 
ra’s friendship. Such an acquaintance as that is 
all-important to a girl in your position.” 

Tuesday came very quickly, as it seemed to 
Clarissa, who grew a little nervous about this 
visit among strangers in a great, strange house, 
as it came nearer. She had seen the outside of 
the Castle very often: a vast feudal pile of build- 
ing it seemed, seen across the bright river that 
flowed beneath its outward wall—a little dark- 
some and gloomy at the best, Clarissa had 
thought, and something too grand to make a 
pleasant habitation. She had never seen the in- 
ner quadrangle, in all its splendor of modern 
restoration—sparkling freestone, fresh from the 
mason’s chisel; Gothic windows, glowing with 
rare stained glass; and the broad, fertile gar- 
dens, with their terraces and banks of flowers, 
crowded together to make a feast of color, slop- 
ing down to the setting sun. 

It was still the same bright midsummer weath- 
er—a blue sky without a cloud, a look upon 
earth and heaven as if there would never be rain 
again, or any thing but this glow and glory of 
summer, At eleven o'clock the carriage came 
from the Castle; Clarissa’s trunks and traveling- 
bag were accommodated somehow ; and the girl 
bade her father good-by. 

“*T dare say I shall be asked to dinner while 
you are there,” he said, as they were parting, 
“Cand I may possibly come; I shall be curious 
to see how you get on.” 

“Oh, pray do come, papa; I’m sure it will 
do you good.” 

nd then she kissed him affectionately, em- 
boldened by that softer manner which he had 
shown toward her lately; and the 
drove off. A beautiful drive past fertile fields, 
far stretching toward that bright river, which 
wound its sinuous way through all this part of 
the country; past woods that shut in both sides 
of the road with a solemn gloom even at mid- 
day—woods athwart which one caught here and 
there a distant glimpse of some noble old man- 
sion lying remote within the green girdle of a 
park. 


It was something less than an hour's drive 
from Arden to Hale: the village church clock 
and a great clock in the Castle stables were both 
striking twelve as the carriage drove under a 
massive stone arch, above which the portcullis 
still hung grimly. It was something like going 
into a prison, Clarissa thought; but she had 
scarcely time for the reflection, when the car- 
riage swept round a curve in the smooth gravel 
toad, and she saw the sunny western front of 
the Castle, glorious in all its brightness of sum- 
mer flowers, and with a tall fountain leaping and 
sparkling up toward the blue sky. 

She gave a little cry of rapture at sight of so 
much brightness and beauty, coming upon her 
all at once with a glad surprise. There were no 
human creatures visible ; only the glory of fount- 
ain and flowers. It might have been the palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty, deep in the heart of the 
woodlands, for any evidence to the contrary per- 
ceptible to Clarissa in this drowsy noontide ; but 
presently, as the carriage drove up to the hall 
door, a dog barked, and then a sumptuous lack- 
ey appeared, and anon another, who, between 
them, took Miss Lovel’s traveling-bag and para- 
sol, prior to escorting her to some apartment, 
leaving the heavier luggage to meaner hands. 

“The saloon, or my lady's own room, miss?” 
one of the grandiose creatures demanded, lan- 
guidly. 

v wonld rather see Lady Laura alone at 
first, If you please.” 

The man bowed, and conducted her up a broad 
staircase lined with darksome pictures of battles 
by land and sea, along a crimson-carpeted corri- 
dor where there were many doors, to one partic- 
ular portal at the southern end. He opened this 
with a lofty air, and announced ‘‘ Miss Lovel.” 

It was a very Jarge room—all the rooms in this 
newly restored part of the Castle were large and 
lofty (a great deal of the so-called ‘‘ restoration” 
had, indeed, been building, and many of these 
splendid rooms were new, newer even than the 
wealth of Frederick Armstrong)—a large room, 
exquisitely furnished with chairs and tables and 


cabinets of satin and sandal wood, with oval me- 
dallions of pale blae Wedgwood let into the pa: - 
eled doors of the cabinet, and a narrow beading 
of lustreless gold here and there; a room with 
pale blue silken hangings, and a carpet of white 
wood-anemones scattered on a turquoise-colored 
ground. There were no pictures; art was rep- 
resented only by a few choice bronzes and a pair 
of matchless Venetian mirrors. 

Lady Laura was busy at a writing-table, filling 
in the blanks in some notes of invitation. She 
was always busy. On one table there were an 
easel and the appliances of illumination—a rare 
old ‘parchment Missal lying open, and my lady's 
copy of a florid initial close beside it. On a 
small reading-desk there was an open Tasso with 
a couple of Italian dictionaries near at hand. 
Lady Laura had a taste for languages, and was 
fond of reviving her acquaintance with foreign 
classics. She was really the most indefatigable 
of women. It was a pity, that her nu- 
merous accomplishments and her multifarious 
duties toward society at large left her so very lit- 
tle leisure to bestow upon her own children ; but 
then they had their foreign governesses and 
maids—there was one poor English drudge, by- 
the-way, who seemed like a stranger in a far 
land—gifted in many tongues, and began to im- 
bibe knowledge from their cradles. To their 
young imaginations the nursery wing of Hale 
Castle must have seemed remarkably like the 
Tower of Babel. 

The lady of the Castle laid down her pen and 
received Clarissa with warm affection. She re- 
ally liked the girl, It was only alight, airy kind 
of liking, perhaps, in unison with her character ; 
but, so far as it went, it was perfectly sincere. 

‘*My dear child, I am so glad to have you 
here,” she said, placing Miss Lovel beside her on 
a low sofa. ‘You will find me dreadfully busy 
sometimes, I dare say; but you mast not think 
me neglectful if I can not be very much with you 
down stairs. You are to come in and out of 
this room whenever you please. It is not open 
to the world at large, you know, and I am sup- 
posed to be quite inaccessible here ; but it is open 
to my favorites, and I mean you to be one of 
them, Clarissa.”’ 

‘* You are very good, dear Lady Laura.” 

‘No, I am not good ; I dare say I am the most 
selfish creature in Christendom ; but when I like 
people I like them with all my heart, And now 
tell me what you think of Hale.” 

“It is lovely—it is like fairy-land.” 

“Yes, it is pretty, isn’t it, this new side? It 
has all been done in my time—it has all been my 
doing, indeed, I may venture to say; for Fred 
would have gone on living contentedly in the old 
rooms till his dying day. You can’t imagine the 
trouble I took. I read no end of books upon the 
domestic architecture of the Middle Ages, went 
all over England hunting for model houses, and 
led the poor architect a fine life. But I think, 
between us, we succeeded in ing out a very 
fine idea at last. The«crenel roof, with its 
machicolations, is considered a great success. 
There was a time when one was obliged to get a 
license from the sovereign to build that kind of 
thing ; but it is all changed now. The sovereign 
is not afraid of rebellion, and the machicolations 
are only for ornament. You have not seen the 
old yet. That is splendid—a real original 
bit of the Castle, you know, which has never been 
tampered with, as old as Edward IIL, with a 
raised platform at the upper end, where the lord 
of the Castle used to sit while his vassals ate be- 
low him ; and with a stone hearth in the centre, 
where they used to make their wood fires, all the 
smoke going through an opening in the roof— 
rather pleasant for my lord and his vassals, I 
should think! Take off your hat, Clarissa; or 
perhaps you would rather go to your room at 
once, es, you shall, dear; and I'll finish my 
letters, and we can meet at luncheon.” 

Lady Laura rang a bell twice, which particu- 
lar summons produced a very smart-looking maid, 
into whose charge my lady confided Clarissa, 
with a pretty little wave of her hand, and “a 
bientét, dear child.” 

The maid conducted Miss Lovel to a charm- 
ing chintz-curtained bedroom on the second-floor, 
looking westward over those gorgeous flower 
banks ; a bedroom with a bright-looking brass 
bedstead, and the daintiest chintz-patterned car- 
pet, and nothing medieval about it except the 
stone-framed Gothic window. 

‘*] will send a person to unpack your trunks, 
miss,” the maid said, when she had listened with 
a deferential air to Clarissa’s praise of the room. 
“‘T am very glad you like your rooms; my lady 
‘was most anxious you should be pleased. I'll 
send Fosset, miss; she is a very handy young 
person, and will be always at your service to 
render you any assistance you may require.” 

“Thank you—I am not likely to trouble her 
often ; there is so very little assistance I ever 
want. Sometimes, when I am putting on an 
evening dress, I may ask for a little help, per- 
haps—that is all.” 

“She will be quite at your service, miss. I 
hope you will not scruple to ring for her,” the 
chief of the maids replied, and then made a dig- 
nified exit. 

The maid of inferior degree, Fosset, speedily 
appeared; a pale-complexioned, meek-looking 
young woman, who set about unpacking Cla- 
Tissa’s trunks with great skill and quickness, and 
arranged their contents in the capacious maple 
wardrobe, while their owner washed her hands 
and face and brushed the dust of her brief jour- 
ney out of her dark brown hair. A clamorous 

ll rang out the summons to the mid-day meal 
presently, and Clarissa went down to the hall, 
where a watchful footman took her in charge. 

‘Luncheon is served in the octagon room, 
miss,” he said, and straightway led her away to 
an apartment in an angle of castle; a room 
with a heavily carved oak ceiling, and four mull- 
ioned windows overlooking the river; a room 
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hung with gilt and brown stamped leather, and 
farnished in the most approved medieval style. 
There was an octagon table, bright with fruits 
and flowers, and a good many ladies seated round 
it, with only here and there a gentleman. 

There was one of these gentlemen standing 
near Lady Laura’s chair as Clarissa went into 
the room, tall and stout, with a very fair, good- 
natured countenance, light blue eyes, and large 
light whiskers, whom, by reason of some careless 
remarks of her father's, she guessed at once to 
be Mr. Armstrong—a gentleman of whom people 
were apt to say, after the shortest acquaintance, 
that there was not much in him, but that he was 
the best fellow in the world ; an excellent kind 
of person to be intrusted with the disposal of a 


‘large fortune; a man by whom his neighbors 


could profit without a too painful sense of obli- 
gation, and who was never so happy as when a 
crowd of people were enjoying life at his expense. 
Friends who meant to say something very gener- 
ous of Frederick Armatrong were wont to ob- 
serve that he was not such a fool as he looked. 
Nor, in the ordinary attributes of a country gen- 
tleman, was the master of Hale Castle behiud 
his compeers. He rode like Assheton Smith, 
never missed his bird in the open, and had a 
manly scorn of battues ; was great in agriculture, 
and as good a judge of a horse as any man in 
Yorkshire. His lite attainments were per- 
haps limited to a comprehensive knowledge of the 
science of farriery, a profound study of ‘‘ Ruff’s 
Guide,” and a familiar acquaintance with Bell's 
Life and two or three weekly newspapers devoted 
to the agricultural interest. But as he had the 
happiness to live among a race who rather cul- 
tivated the divine gift of ignorance, bis short- 
comings awakened no scorn. When he was 
known to have made a bad book for the Leger or 
the Great Ebor, his friends openly expressed their 
contempt for his mental powers ; but no one de- 
spised him because an expensive university train- 
ing had made him nothing more than a first-rate 
oarsman, 8 fair billiard-player, and a distinguish- 
ed thrower of the hammer. He was just what 
a country gentleman should be in the popular 
idea—handsome, broad-shouldered, long-limbed, 
with the fist and biceps of a gladiator, anda brain 
totally unburdened by the scholiast’s dryasdust 
rubbish ; sharp and keen enough where the things 
that interested him were in question, and never 
caring to look beyond them. 

To this gentleman Lady Laura introduced 
Clarissa. 


“*Fred, this is Miss Lovel—Clarissa Lovel— 
and you and she are to like each other very 
much, if you please. This is my husband, Cla- 
rissa, who cares more for the cultivation of short- 
horns—whatever kind of creatures those brutes 
may be—and ugly little shaggy black Highland 
cattle, than for my society, a great deal; so you 
will see very little of him, I dare say, while you 
are at the Castle. In London he is obliged to 
be shut up with me now and then; though, as 
he attends nearly all the race-meetings, | don't 
see very much of him even there; but here he 
escapes me altogether.” 

“Upon my word, Laura—upon my word, you 
know, Miss Lovel, there's not a word of truth in 
it,” exclaime che gentleman with the light 
whiskers. ‘ ly wife's always illuminating old 
Missals, o” ading Italian, or practicing the 
harmoniv:.. or writing out lists of things for her 
Dorcas - iy something of that sort; and a 
fellow a) ls himself in the way if he's hang- 
ing atom her. She's the busiest woman in the 
world, I don’t believe the prime minister gets 
through more work or receives more letters than 
she does. And she answers ‘em all, too, by 
Jove; she’s like the great Duke of Wellington. 

**Do you happen to take a lively interest in 
steam-plows and threshing-machines, and that 
kind of thing, Clarissa ?” asked Lady Laura. 

“I'm afraid not. I never even saw a steam- 
plow; and I believe if I were to see one I should 
think it a most unpicturesqne object.” 

“*I’m sorry to hear that. Fred would have 
been so delighted with you if you'd shown agri- 
cultural proclivities, We had a young lady from 
Westmoreland here last year who knew an im- 
mense deal about farming. She was especially 
great upon pigs, I believe, and quite fascinated 
Fred by tramping about the home farm with him 
in thick boots. I was almost jealous. Butnow 
let me introduce you to some of my friends, 
Clarissa.” 

Hereupon Miss Lovel had to bow and simper 
in response to the polite bows and simpers of 
half a dozen ladies, Mrs. Weldon Dacre and 
three Misses Dacre, Rose, Grace, and Amy, tall 
and bony damsels, with pale reddish hair, and 
paler eyebrows and eyelashes, and altogether 
more “style” than beauty; Mrs. Wilmot, a 
handsome widow, whom Frederick Armstrong 
and his masculine friends were wont to call “a 
dasher ;” Miss Fermor, a rather pretty girl, with 
a piquant nose and sparkling hazel eyes; and 
Miss Barbara Fermor, tall and slim and dark, 
with a romantic air. The gentlemen were a 
couple of officers—Major Mason, stout, dark, 
hook-nosed, and close-shaven; Captain West- 
leigh, fair, auburn-mustached and whiskered— 
and a meek-looking gentleman, of that inoffen- 
sive curate race against which Clarissa had been 
warned by her father. 

She found herself very quickly at home among 
these people. The Misses Fermor were especially 
gifted in the art of making themselves delightfal 
to strangers; they had, indeed, undergone such 
training in a perpetual career of country-house 
visiting that it would have gone hard with them 
had they not acquired this grace. The three tall 
pale Dacres, Rose, Grace, and Amy, were more 
conventional and less ready to swear alliance 
with the stranger; but they were not disagreea- 
ble girls, and improved considerably after a few 
days’ juaintance, showing themselves willing 
to take the bass in piano-forte duets, sing a de- 
cent second, exhibit their sketch-books and pho- 
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tographic collections in a friendly manner, and 
communicate new stitches and patterns in point 
de Russe or point d’ Alengon. 

After luncheon Miss Lovel went off with Cap- 
tain Westleigh and Miss Fermor—Lizzie, the 
elder and livelier of the two sisters—to take her 
first lesson in croquet. ‘The croquet ground 
was a raised plateau to the left of the Italian 
garden, bounded on one side by a grassy slope 
and the reedy bank of the river, and on the oth- 
er by a plantation of young firs—a perfect cro- 
quet ground, smooth as an ancient bowling- 
green, and unbroken by invading ehrub or flow- 
er bed. ‘here were some light iron seats on 
the outskirts of the ground here and there, and 
that was all. 

Clarissa received her lesson, and (having been 
lucky enough to send her ball through the hoop 
now and then) was pronounced to have a natural 
genius forcroquet. It was a pleasant, idle after- 
Noon, passed amidst so bright and fair a scene 
that the beauty of her surroundings alone was 
enough to give Clarissa’s life a new zest—a day 
which the mind recalls in the stormier periods 
of after-life, wondering at its gracious peace, its 
utter freedom from care or thought. Too soon 
came the time when there could be no more of 
such girlish happiness for Clarissa, such perfect 
respite from thought of to-morrow or regret for 
yesterday. 

By-and-by came dressing for dinner, and then 
an assemblage of*visitors in the drawing-room— 
county people from neighboring parks and halls 
and courts—mingling pleasantly with the Castle 
guests, and then dinner in the great dining- 
room ; a splendid chamber, with a music-gallery 
at one end, and with the earliest crystal chande- 
liers ever used in England, and given by Queen 
Elizabeth to the lord of Hale for its chief deco- 
rations, At eight o'clock these crystal chande- 
liers glittered with the light of many wax-candles, 
though there was still the soft glow of sunset in 
the gardens beyond the great Gothic windows. 

That first visit to a great country house was 
like a new page in life to Clarissa. She had not 
wearied of her quiet existence at Mill Cottage, 
her books, her art, her freedom from the monot- 
onous tasks and dull restraints of school; but 
she felt that if life could always be like this it 
would be something very sweet and joyous. Cap- 
tain Westleigh had contrived to take her in to 
dinner. 

‘*T was determined to do it,” he told her, con- 
fidentially, as they sat down; ‘‘so I made a rush 
across to you when I saw Lady Laura’s eye upon 
you, with a malicious intention of billeting you 
upon young Halkin, the great cloth-manufact- 
urer’s son. I know Lady Laura so well. She 
will be trying to plant all those rich mannfact- 
uring fellows upon you; she has quite a mania 
for that sort of people.” 

The Captain made himself very pleasant all 
through that long ceremonial of dinner. If the 
brilliant things which he said were not quite the 
newest in the world, they were at least new to 
Clarissa, who rewarded his efforts to please her 
by seeming very much amused, and flattered and 
stimulated him to new flights by her apprecia- 
tion, He told her all about the people round 
her, making her feel less like a stranger in a for- 
eign country; and that pageant dinner, long as 
it was, did not seem at all too long to be pleasant. 

After dinner there was a little music and sing- 
ing at one end of the drawing-room, to which 

ple listened or not, as they pleased ; a friend- 
ly whist-table established at the other end, at 
which four elderly, gray-whiskered, and bald- 
headed country gentlemen played gravely for an 
hour or so; and a good deal of desultory stroll- 
ing out through the open windows to the terrace 
for the contemplation of the moonlit gardens, 
with perhaps a spice of flirtation. Lady Laura 
was never quite happy unless she saw something 
like flirtation going on among her younger visit- 
ors. She was pleased to see Captain Westleigh’s 
attention to Clarissa, though she would rather 
that James Halkin had occupied the ground. 
But, alas! Mr. Halkin, stiff and solemn as a po- 
liceman on duty, was standing by the chair of 
the very palest and least beautiful of the Misses 
Dacre, mildly discussing a collection of photo- 
graphs of Alpine scenery. They had both been 
over the same country, and were quite enthusi- 
astic when they came to peaks and mountain 
gorges that they remembered. 

“TI was there with another fellow, and he 
nearly slipped just on that edge there. It was 
as near as a’—Mr. Halkin was going to say 
“*a toucher,” but it occurred to him that that 
vague expression was scarcely permissible in con- 
versation with a lady—‘‘ the nearest thing you 
ever saw in your life, in fact. M it hadn’t been 
for his alpenstock it would have been all over 
with him; and the guides told us there'd been a 
fellow killed there the year before. We stopped 
at Rigot’s—I think the dearest hotel I was ever 
at; but they gave us some very fair still Cham- 
pagne—very fair indeed.” 

Lady Laura took occasion to warn Clarissa 
against the Captain when they separated for the 
night in the corridor upon which my lady’s 
rooms opened. 

“Very nice, isn’t he, dear? Come into my 
dressing-room for a few minutes’ talk ;” and my 
lady led Clarissa into another charming cham- 
ber, all blue silk and satin-wood, like the morn- 
ing-room. ‘‘ Yes, he is very nice, and he really 
seemed quite ¢pris. Poor Herbert Westleigh! 
I've known him for years, He belongs to one 
of the oldest families in Somersetshire, and is a 
capital fellow, as my husband says; but a person 
not to be thought of by you, Clarissa. There 
are a crowd of brothers, and I doubt if Herbert 
has a hundred a year beyond his pay. Did you 
notice that Mr. Halkin, a rather sandy-haired 

oung man with a long nose? ‘That young fel- 
low will come into thirty thousand a year by- 
end-l 
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when he was talking to one of the Misses Dacre. 
He seemed very stupid.” 

‘* Stupid, my dear Clarissa! Why, I have been 
told that young man made a good deal of char- 
acter at Oxford. But I dare say you are taken 
by Herbert Westleigh’s rattling way. Now re- 
member, my dear, I have warned you.” 

““'Phere is no occasion for any warning, Lady 
Laura. Believe me, I am in no danger. 1 
thought Captain Westleigh was very kind, and I 
liked him because he told me all about the oth- 
er people; that is all.” 

“Very well, dear. You will see a good many 
people here; there is an advantuge in that—one 
influence neutralizes another. But I should real- 
ly like you to take some notice of that Mr. Hal- 
kin. He will be a good deal here, I dare say. 
His family live at Selbrook Hall, only four miles 
off. The father and mother are the plainest, 
homeliest people, but very sensible; live in a 
quiet, unpretending style, and can’t spend a 
quarter of their income. When I speak of thir- 
ty thousand a year I don’t reckon the accumula- 
tions that young man will inherit. He is the 
only son. There is a sister; but she is lame, 
and a confirmed invalid—not likely to live many 
years, I think.” 

Clarissa smiled at Lady Laura’s earnestness. 

**One would think you were in league with 
papa, dear Lady Laura. He says I am bound 
to marry a rich man,” 

“Of course; it is a solemn duty when a girl 
is handsome and not rich. Look at me; what 
would my life have been without Fred, Clarissa ? 
‘There were five of us, child; five daughters to be 
married, only think of that; and there are still 
three unmairied. One of my sisters is coming 
here to-morrow. I do so hope you will get on 
with her; but she is rather peculiar. 1 am glad 
to say she is engaged at last—quite an old affair, 
and | think an attachment on both sides for some 
time past; but it has only lately come to a definite 
engagement. ‘The gentleman's prospects were so 
uncertain; but that is all over now. ‘The death 
of an elder brother quite alters his position, and 
he will have a very fine estate by-and-by. He 
is coming here, too, in a few days, and 1'm sure 
I hope the marriage will take place soon. But 
I must not keep you here chattering, at the risk 
of spoiling your fresh looks.” 

And with a gracious good-night Lady Laura 
dismissed her new protégée. 

Yes, it was a pleasant life, certainly—a life 
that drifted amoothly onward with the tide, and 
to all seeming unshadowed by one sorrowful 
thought or care. And yet, no doubt, with buta 
few youthful exceptions, every guest at Hale 
Castie had his or her particular burden to carry, 
and black Care sat behind the gentlemen as they 
rode to small country meetings or primitive cat- 
tle-fairs. To Clarissa Lovel the state of exist- 
ence was so new that it was scarcely strange she 
should be deluded by the brightness and glitter 
of it, and believe that these people could have 
known no sorrow. 

She found herself looking forward with un- 
wonted interest to the arrival of Lady Laura's 
sister, Lady Geraldine Challoner. ‘lo a girl 
who has never had a lover—to whom the whole 
science of love is yet a profound, inscrutable 
mystery—there is apt to be something especially 
interesting in the idea of an engagement. To 
her the thought of betrothal is wonderfally sol- 
emn. A love-match too, and an attachment of 
long standing—there were the materials for a ro- 
mance in these brief hints of Lady Laura’s. And 
then, again, her sister described this Lady Ger- 
aldine as a peculiar person, with whom it was 
rather doubtful whether Clarissa wauld be able 
to get on. All this made her so much the more 
anxious to see the expected guest; and in the 
morning’s drive and the afternoon's croquet she 
thought more of Lady Geraldine than of the land- 
scape or the game, 

Croquet was over—Clarissa had taken part in 
a regular game this afternoon—and the players 
were strolling about the gardens in couples in an 
idle half hour before the first dinner-bell, when 
Miss Lovel met Lady Laura with another lady. 
They were sauntering slowly along one of the 
sunny gravel-walks—there was every charm in 
this italian garden except shade—and stopped 
on seeing Clarissa. 

“* Now, Geraldine, I shall be able to introduce 
you to my favorite, Clarissa Lovel,”’ said Lady 
Laura; ‘* Captain Westleigh you know of old.” 

‘The Captain and Lady Geraldine shook hands, 
declaring that they were quite old friends—had 
known each other for ages, and so on; and Cla- 
rissa had a few moments’ pause in which to ob- 
serve the young lady. 

She was tall and slim, her sister's junior by 
perhaps five years, but not more; very fair, with 
bright auburn hair—that golden-tinted hair of 
which there seems to be 0 much more nowadays 
than was to be seen twenty years ago. She was 
handsome—very handsome—Clarissa decided at 
once; but it seemed to her rather a cold, hard 
style of beauty; the straight nose, the mouth, 
and chin, chiseled with a clearness and distinct- 
ness that were almost sharpness; the large, lu- 
minous blue eyes, which did not seem to possess 
much capacity for tenderness. 

Lady Laura was very proud of this sister, and 
perhaps just a little afraid of her; but, of course, 
that latter fact was not obvious to strangers; 
she was only a shade less volatile and talkative 
in Geraldine’s presence. Geraldine was the beau- 
ty of the Challoner family, and her career had 
been a fuilure hitherto; so that there was much 
rejoicing, in a quiet way, now that Lady Geral- 
dine’s destiny was apparently decided, and in an 
advantageous manner. 

She was sufficiently gracious to Clarissa, but 
displayed none of that warmth which distinguish- 
ed Lady Laura’s manner to her new friend; and 
when the sisters had turned aside into another 
path, and were out of hearing, Geraldine asked 
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‘My dear Geraldine, she is perfectly charm- 
ing. I have taken the greatest fancy to her.” 

“* My dear Laura, when will you leave off those 
absurd fancies for strangers ?” 

“Clarissa Lovel is not a stranger; you must 
remember how intimate papa used to be with 
her father.” 

“‘T only remember that Mr. Lovel was a very 
selfish person, and that he has lost his estate and 
gone down in the world. Why should you trou- 
ble yourself about his daughter? You can only 
do the girl harm by bringing her here. She will 
have to go out as a governess, I dare say, and 
will be writing to you whenever she is out of a 
situation to ask some favor or other, and boring 
you to death. I can not think how you can be 
so inconsiderate as to entangle yourself with that 
kind of acquaintance.” 

“I don’t mean Clarissa to be a governess; I 
mean her to make a good marriage.” 

“*Oh, of course, it is very easy to say that,” 
exclaimed Lady Geraldine, scornfully ; ‘but you 
have not been so fortunate as a match-maker 
hitherto. Look at Emily and Louisa.” 

“*Emily and Louisa were so intractable and 
difficult to please that I could do nothing for 
them, and now I look upon them as confirmed 
old maids. But it is a different thing with Cla- 
rissa. She is very sensible, and I do not think 
she would stand in her own light if I could bring 
about what I wish, And then she is so lovely. 
Emily and Louisa were good-looking enough half 
a dozen years ago, but this girl is simply perfect. 
Come, Geraldine, you can afford to praise her. 
Is she not lovely ?* 

“* Yes, I suppose she is handsome,” the other 
answered, icily. 

‘*You suppose she is handsome! It is really 
too bad of you to be prejudiced against a girl I 
wanted you to like. As if this poor little Cla- 
rissa could do any body any harm! But never 
mind, she must do without your liking. And 
now tell me all about George Fairfax. I was 
so glad to hear your news, dear—so thoroughly 
rejoiced.” 

‘‘ There is no occasion for sach profound glad- 
ness. I could have gone on existing very well 
as Geraldine Challoner.” 

“*Of course; but I had much rather see you 
well married, and your own mistress; and this 
is such a good match.” 

“Yes; from a worldly point of view, I sup- 
pose, the affair is unexceptionable,” Geraldine 
Challoner answered, with persistent indifference; 
simulated indifference, no doubt, but not the less 
provoking to her sister. ‘‘ George will be very 
rich by-and-by, and he is well enongh off now. 
We shall be able to afford a house in one of the 
streets out of Park Lane—I have a rooted de- 
testation for both Belgravia and Tyburnia—and 
a carriage, and so on; and I shall not be wor- 
ried as | have been about my milliner’s bills.” 

“And then you are very fond of him, Geral- 
dine,” Lady Laura said, softly. 

There were still little romantic impulses in 
the matron’s heart, and this studied coldness of 
her sister's tone wounded her sometimes. 

“*Yes, of course that is the beginning of the 
business, We like each other very well,” Lady 
Geraldine replied, still with the same unenthu- 
siasticair, ‘* 1 think there has always been some 
kind of liking between us. We suit each other 
very well, you see; have the same way of think- 
ing about most things, take the same view of life, 
and s0 on,” 

Lady Laura gave a faint sigh of assent, She 
was disappointed by her sister’s tone; for in the 
time past she had more than once suspected that 
Geraldine Challoner loved George Fairfax with 
& passionate, half-despairing love, which, if un- 
requited, might make the bane of her life. And 
lo! here was the same Geraldine discussing her 
engagement as coolly as if the match had been 
the veriest marriage of convenience ever planned 
by a designing dowager. She did not under- 
stand how much pride had to do with this reti- 
cence, or what volcanic depths may sometimes 
lie beneath the Alpine snows of such a nature as 
Geraldine Challoner’s. 

In the evening Lady Geraldine was the centre 
of a circle of old friends and admirers; and Cla- 
rissa could only observe her from a distance, and 
wonder at her brilliancy, her power to talk of 
any thing and every thing with an air of unlim- 
ited wisdom and experience, and the perfect ease 
with which she received the homage offered to 
her beauty and wit. The cold, proud face lighted 
up wonderfully at night, and under the softening 
influence of s0 much adulation; and Lady Ger- 
aldine’s smiles, though wanting in warmth at the 
best, were very fascinating. Clarissa wondered 
that so radiant a creature could have been so 
long unmarried, that it could be matter for re- 
joicing that she was at last engaged. It must 
have been her own fault, of course; such a wom- 
an as this could have been a duchess if she 
pleased, Clarissa thought. 

Lizzie Fermor came up to her while she was 
admiring the high-bred beanty. 

‘Well, Miss Lovel, what do you think of her?” 

‘‘Lady Geraldine? I think she is wonder- 
fully handsome—and fascinating.” 

“Do you? Then I don’t think you can know 
the meaning of the word ‘fascination.’ If I 
were a man, that woman would be precisely the 
last in the world to touch my heart. Oh yes, I 
admit that she is very handsume—classic profile, 
bright blue eyes, complexion of lilies and roses, 
real golden hair—not dyed, you know—and so 
on; but I should as soon think of falling in love 
with a statue of snow as with Lady Geraldine 
Challoner. I think she has just about as much 
heart as the statue would have.” 

** Those people with cold manners have some- 
times very warm hearts,” Clarissa remonstrated, 
feeling that gratitude to Lady Laura made it in- 
cumbent on her to defend Lady Laura's sister, 

“Perhaps; but that is not the case with her. 
She would trample upon a hecatomb of hearts to 
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arrive at the object of her ambition, I think 
she might have made more than one brilliant 
marriage since she has been out—something like 
ten years, you know—only she was too cold, too 
obviously mercenary, I'm very sorry for George 
Fairfax.” 

**Do you know him?” 

“Yes, and he is a very noble fellow. He has 
been rather wild, I believe; but, of course, we are 
not supposed to know any thing about that; and 
I have heard that he is the most generous-heart- 
ed of men. I know Lady Geraldine has con- 
trived to keep him dangling about her whenever 
he was in England for the last six or eight. years ; 
but I thought it was one of those o d-established 
flirtations that would never come to any thing— 
a kind of institution. I was quite surprised to 
hear of their engagement—and very sorry.” 

“*But Lady Geraldine is very much attached 
to him, is she not?” 

“Oh yes, I dare say she likes him; it would 
be almost difficult for any one to avoid liking 
him. She used to do her utmost to keep him 
about her always, I know; and I believe the flir- 
tation has cost her more than one chance of a 
good marriage. But I doubt if we should have 
ever heard of this engagement if Reginald Fair- 
fax had not died, and left his brother the heir of 
Lyvedon.” , 

“Is Lyvedon a very grand place?” 

“*It is a superb estate, I believe; a noble old 
house in Kent, with an immense extent of land 
attached to it. The place belongs now to Sir 
Spencer Lyvedon, an old bachelor, whose only 
sister is George Fairfax’s mother. The property 
is sure to come to Mr. Fairfax in a few years, 
He is to be here to-morrow, they say; and you 
will see him, and be able to judge for yourself 
whether Lady Geraldine is worthy of him.” 

There was a little excursion proposed and 
planned that evening for the next day—a drive 
to Marley Wood, a delicious bit of forest about 
seven miles from the Castle, and a luncheon in 
the open air. The party was made up on the 
spot. There were ladies enough to fill two car- 
viages; a couple of servants were to go first with 
the luncheon in a wagonette, and the gentlemen 
were to ride. Every body was delighted with 
the idea, It was one of those unpremeditated 
affairs which are sure to be a success, 

“*Tam glad to have something to do with my- 
self,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘It is better than 
dawdling away one’s existence at croquet.” 

“I hope you are not going to be dull here, 
Geraldine,” replied Lady Laura, ‘There are 
the Helston races next week, and a flower-show 
at Holborough.” 

“I hate small country race-meetings and 
country flower-shows; but, of course, I am not 
going to be dull, Laura. The Castle is very 
nice; and I shall hear all about your last new 
protégées, and your Dorcas societies, and your 
model cottages, and your architect, and your hun- 
dred and one schemes for the benefit of your 
fellow-man, It is not possible to be dull in the 
presence of so much energy.” 





AN ANCIENT DAME’S COUNSEL 
TO HER DAUGHTER. 


AMONG the medieval books lately reprinted in 
England is a curious old treatise entitled 
“* How the Good Wijf tautze her Dautzir,” in 
which we see how a young lady of that period 
was taught to conduct herself. Her mother tells 
her that if she wishes to become a wife she 
must go to church regularly, and must not let 
the rain stop her, for she is sure to look the fair- 
est on that day in which she has seen God. In 
church she is to pray, and not to talk, neither 
laughing at nor scorning any one. She is to be 
liberal and give to the poor, whom it is neces- 
sary that she care for. She is not to despise any 
offers of marriage, but to consult her friends 
about them all. She is to avoid suspicious places 
in company with her lover. When out, she is 
not to walk too fast, nor to brandish about her 
head, or wriggle her shoulders in any way. In 
town she is not to gad about from one house to 
another, nor to swear, nor get drunk on her pin- 
money. To get drunk once in a way did not 
appear to matter s0 much ; but she her that 
if she gets drunk often, she will be disgraced, 
and can not possibly be thrifty. So, if she finds 
herself in company where good ale is going, she 
is to drink moderately of it. She is not to fre- 
quent public shows, but she is to stay at home, 
and she will soon get rich. If any man speaks to 
her, she is only to greet him and then Jet him pass 
on, because he might tempt her to wrong. Sheis 
not to take presents, because they have been the 
ruin of many women true as steel. When she 
is married she is to honor her husband above all 
earthly things. She is always to answer him 
meekly, in order that she may ‘‘slake” his wrath, 
and be his darling. She is to be of a glad na- 
ture, fair of speech, and mild of mood; true in 
word and deed, and good in conscience; and she 
is to keep free from sin, shame, and villainy of 
any kind. She is to be well-mannered, and not 
behave like a ‘‘gigge” or romp. She is not to 
be too hard or too easy with her household, but 
she must see that they do what is n 3 and 
this advice is to be particularly attended to if 
her husband is away from home. When put to 
a push she is to work herself, and her example 
will have a good effect upon the servants. She 
is to look after her household personally, and if 
any fault arises she is to check it immediately ; 
to see that when a thing has been done it has 
been done rightly; to keep the keys in her 
own possession, and to beware whom she trusts ; 
the servants must be paid on their regular wage- 
days; and, if possible, she is to be generous to 
them. She is not to be jealous of her neighbors’ 
‘*rich attire,” but she is to thank God for what 
she herself On work-days she is to 
work hard, on holy-days to praise 
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TROTH-PLIGHT. 


Ar first I thonght God would have let me 
Bring thee the freshness of my day; 
So, haply, having earlier met me, 
I might have gladdened more thy way! 
So would our lives have grown together, 
Sharing in common every weather; 
Ah! then I did not know that we must wait— 
Must wait! 


And what impulsive songs I sung thee 
With morning’s flush upon my brow! 
‘What kisees from my mouth I fiung thee— 
My lips are pale and pensive now! 
‘Till, said I, ‘Must I call forever? 
And will he answer never, never 2” 
‘It was so hard to learn that I must wait— 
Must wait! 


In the dark night my pride was broken; 
I lay down mutely on my face, 
And tears revealed what was not spoken— 
I found thee not in any place! 
My soul was full of grievous wonder, 
My heart-strings almost swelled asunder; 
I thought that I could die, but could not wait— 
Not wait! 


Then other hands were held out to me, 
And others whispered, “I am he!” 
And other lovers came to woo me; 
And yet thy face I could not see. 
Then said 1, “I eball never meet him; 
God wills that I should never greet him ;” 
And for a little I forgot to wait— 
To wait! 


But swift and bitter came repayment— 
The fruit hung withered on the tree— 
And I must come in spotted raiment, 
A traitor to my heart and thee. 
I am not worthy thy caressing, 
For I have forfeited such blessing. 
Canst thou forgive me that I could not wait— 
Not wait? 


Thou wilt—since I have found no flavor 
In all the gifts that others gave; 
Their richness but provoked disfavor; 
And if I die upon thy grave, 
Know, that amid my faithless trifling 
I had no power my heart for stifling. 
Let me yet prove to thee that I can wait— 
Can wait! 


Ah! let no comelfer form inthrall thee 
By reason of its rarer grace; 
Canst thou not hear my spirit call thee? - 
Hast thou no visions of my face? 
Doth never passionate want come o’er thee? 
Lookest never wistfully before thee, 
To where 1 stand within the veil and wait? 
Then wait! 
Howazp Gurxpor. 
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MASQUERADING. 


ERE they go; let me heap them away in 
these old trunks, and never see them again 
—the high-heeled slippers, the Pompadour 
waists, the Elizabethan ruffs, the quilted silk 
petticoats, the powder, the patches, the peasant’s 
bodice and cap, the whole mass of gaudy trap- 
pings! Clare looks on with a doubtful smile; 
she can afford to smile; the spells have done all 
their work—she has nothing more to fear. 

What made her provoke me to do her a mis- 
chief? I should scarcely have entered the room 
when Douglas came to see her; I should have 
smiled in the most distant way upon their love- 
making, and gone on with my own life apart 
from them all, if she had not urged me and fair- 
ly forced me into their company. She had 
boasted of him so mach; she wanted me to see 
his devotion, perhaps to make me feel that, shy 
and quiet as we had always thought her, she 
could win and keep a lover, after all, better than 
I; for mine were like summer butterflies, and 
never tarried long. She piqued me—she pro- 
voked me. There she sat, in her plain lilac 
dress, in a poor light, knitting some abominable 
fancy-work in blue worsteds, while opposite her, 
as handsome as a prince, Douglas lounged in an 
easy-chair, as splendid-looking a man as I ever 
saw in my life, smiling, well-pleased, and curl- 
ing his mustache, while she was saying litle 
cooing words. I sat down and talked to him; 
I made him attend to me; for I wanted to find 
out what was in him, and what manner of man 
hewas. He had traveled, and I led him through 
the story of his travels again; he had read, and 
I found out what books he liked best; he was 
fond of history, and I drew from him what by- 
gone characters he most admired. Clare listened 
with delight ; she wanted me to appreciate him. 

He was of a Pre-Raphaelite disposition, and 
such a man makes a charming narrator. He 
could make you see precisely how the sun filter- 
ed through the grape leaves in the vineyards of 
Italy ; he could reproduce exactly the look, the 
dress, of the picturesque beggars and peasants. 
His eye was quick for any thing picturesque in 
costume or attitude, and he carried the feeling 
into his love of history. 

**T should have lived in the Elizabethan 
times,” he said, ‘‘ when the dress was so quaint 
and stately. How tame men look nowadays in 
common coats!” 

“‘Oh, Juliet,” cried Clare, ‘*do be a court 
lady this evening!” 

1 knew what she meant. We had had agreat 
Christmas party the winter before, and a house- 
ful of friends staying with us. We had mas- 
queraded and played in amateur theatricals, and 
when the excitement was over the costumes 
were huddled away in a closet, where they 
would have become moth-eaten and dingy if I 
had not dragged them out after a while, and 
amused the family by occasionally appearing at 
the tea-table as Rowena, or Joan of Arc, or a 
magnificent duchess or queen. But, dear me! 
if Douglas admired elegant costumes so much, 
hew did he ever come to fall in love with Clare, 
who is a queer little thing about that, and never 
seems to care much what shehason? I thought 
1 had found out when I presently heard her sing- 


ing to him; for Clare has a pure, sweet, pene- 
trating voice that some people rave over. 

Toward evening I went up stairs, and began 
pulling over the dresses in my closet. Clare by- 
and-by looked in. 

** Now, Juliet, do dress up this evening,” she 
said, coaxingly, ‘‘and be just as handsome as 
youcan. Dear Douglas and I are going out for 
a walk through the meadows. Don’t let tea wait 
for us,” And away she trip] 

What harm could there be in it? Slowly I 
put en the quilted blue silk petticoat that had 
been my great-great-grandmother's, and the sat- 
in stomacher. 

They did not return until we had all left the 
supper-room, and I was already in the parlor when 
they came in from a hasty tea. The chilly air 
out-of-doors had reddened Clare’s eyes and nose. 
She was tired, and sat down by the fire, with a 
coarse stocking she was knitting for some poor 
child. She threw me a smile of approval, for I 
was a court lady. 

‘What century is this ?” exclaimed Douglas, 
stopping short as he caught sight of me. 

1 sat in the full blaze of the gas-light, with a 
tambour frame before me, while I swiftly and 
daintily took stitches in the lace, an accomplish- 
ment an old lady in the neighborhood had taught 
me. I bad taken a straight-backed antique 
chair, and let the long train of my dress fall over 
its arm. The deep pointed waist I knew be- 
came me, and from under the blue petticoat I 
let the sharp toes and high heels of my tiny slip- 
pers be seen. My hair was dressed up high on 
a cushion, and powdered (my maid did that for 
me), and on the lower part of my left cheek was 
a coquettish patch. For jewelry I wore my sap- 


hires. 
ue You look like a lovely Vandyck just stepped 
from its frame,” said Douglas; and he drew his 
chair close by me. 

I retorted gayly, and provoked him to new 
compliments. His eyes never left me, and I 
knew I had surprised and delighted him. Dress 
is such an illusion that I believe the man really 
felt as if I were what I pretended to be—a beau- 
tiful, coquettish court lady evtertaining him in 
her boudoir, Clare laugh., and made little 
speeches too now and then; bat by-and-by she 
grew perfectly quiet; she was really very tired, 
and not used to long walks. 

I flirted with Douglas a little, as a court lady 
might—I caught my thread around my sap- 
phires, and let him disentangle it for me. And 
then I rested from my tambour-work, and leaned 
back in the carved oaken chair, and toyed with 
my fan. It was a large white feather fan, some- 
body's heir-loom, and had been trifled with just so 
a hundred times before, I don’t doubt. 

Douglas grew brilliant, his dark eyes kindled, 
and he looked handsomer than ever. He talked 
well and eloquently, and I thought to myself that 
I almost wished 1 was a court lady, and he a 
court gentleman and my lover. 

‘The moon rose large and full, and shone in at 
the window, shaming the gas-light. We rose 
with a common impulse. 

“Come, Lady Juliet; come, Clare,” said 
Douglas, ‘‘ come and be bewitched by the moon!” 

But Clare said she believed she would stay by 
the fire. The window reached down to the floor, 
and as we opened it we passed out, and walked 
three or four times up and down the veranda in 
that beautiful white moonlight. When wecame 
in again Clare was shivering, and I closed the 
window instantly. Douglas bent over her caress- 
ingly. 

a What has kept you so still all the evening, 
dear Clare?” he asked. ‘* Won't you sing for 
me once before I go?” 

Clare smiled, went to the piano, and tried her 
best; but she could not sing ; her voice was husky. 
She said she thought she must have taken a little 
cold down in the meadows. Douglas did not 
leave her side again during the few moments 
longer that he staid. After he had gone Clare 
asl : 

“Don't you like him, Juliet? Isn’t he all I 
said?” 

‘A great deal more,” I answered, heartily. 
“*T think he’s splendid! But are you sure you 
quite understand him, Clare—that you know all 
he wants?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with a little dignity. 
‘*T don’t know who should understand Douglas 
if I do not.” 

“Oh, very well,” I thonght to myself; ‘if 
you can’t see yet that he wants something more 
than lilac woolens, I don’t know but it’s my duty 
to teach you.” 

I really felt annoyed at Clare. It seemed too 
bad, when Douglas had such fine taste, and ad- 
mired the picturesque in dress so much, that she 
shouldn’t try to brighten up alittle forhim. But 
no; down she went to meet him the next day in 
her brown merino, that she has had I can’t tell 
how long—es plain as a wood-pigeon. He 
should have at least one glimpse of something 
artistic, I determined ; and, leaving them alone 
during the day, 1 came down upon them in the 
evening as truly Elizabethan as little Nora 
could make me, with a mountain of golden puffs 
on my head, and a genuine ruff, six inches 
broad, around my neck. I wore paniers, too, 
and a deliciously absurd hoop-skirt, with a white 
silk petticoat this time, and a lovely pink train. 

“Oh, the stiff, ugly collar!” cried Clare, as 
she looked up at me. But I had not studied 
my glass for nothing; and I knew I looked 
quaint and picturesque, and handsomer than any 
of the old English queens. Douglas was per- 
fectly carried away, and insisted on taking a 
pencil and sketching me as I stood. I did not 
stay long, for that would not suit the dignity of 
a Queen Bess, and making them a deep, slow 
courtesy, I swept away, having the satisfaction 
of seeing that Donglas’s eyes followed me as if 
he could not bear to have me go. 

The next day I was Di Vernon, and the next 





I appeared in a costume similar to one that tra- 
dition tells us Marie Antoinette wore at her Little 
Trianon. And then I was a Puritan maiden, 
and then Blue-beard’s wife. ‘That was one of the 
nicest things, I got the idea from: Gustave 
Doré’s illustration of the old fairy story, and the 
costume was one of the very prettiest ones I had, 
with its curiously puffed sleeves and quilted 
waist, and the dear little black velvet head-dress 
with a plume perched on my curls. I got fairly 
into a vein of mischief over all these doings. I 
liked to flash in upon Douglas and Clare as they 
sat in their dullness, she always busy with her 
everlasting worsted-work. I liked to flash sud- 
denly in upon them, and stand there in my pict- 
uresqueness in some becoming attitude that I 
knew would strike Douglas's eye. His face 
would light up, and then I would laugh and 
talk and move about, taking more attitudes, and 
maybe singing little songs. My voice is not like 
Clare's, but I can sing gay little Jove-songs and 
passionate serenades, which she can not do. 

One evening, when I was a Spanish dancing 
girl, I sang a perfectly fiery little song of love, 
and she followed it, in her clear, solemn voice, 
with “‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

Somehow it jarred on our mood, and we left 
her singing, and ran off down the moonlit gar- 
den path. We stopped by the mock-orange tree, 
and Douglas crowned me with the snow-white 
blossoms. 

‘The next day we were to go out gathering ferns 
in the grove—Douglas, Clare, and I. We were 
to make a day of it, and carry a lunch-basket. 
I dressed as a German peasant girl—after one 
of Kaulbach's pictures—with a short skirt, a 
hanging pocket, and two long braids of hair. 

“Do I look pretty in this dress?” 1 asked 
Clare when we were ready. 

“*T wish I looked half as pretty,” she answer- 
ed, softly. 

well then, why did she wear that lilac dress 


again 

‘When Douglas came he brought a friend with 
him, a Dr. Philip Greaves—one of the plainest 
men I ever saw, but with such a good, strong 
face and grave, searching eyes. He had been a 
surgeon all through the war, and now was rising 
into practice in the same city where Douglas's 
business was. I felt a little shy in my costume 
before a stranger; so I left him to Clare, and 
ran ahead with Douglas and the baskets. 

We had a lovely day. Douglas and I climbed 
the ledge in two or three different places, till 
Clare begged us to stop, we made her so dizzy; 
but I felt so light and agile in my costume it 
seemed as if I could scale precipices, 

We gathered at last for lunch, and Clare show- 
ed me a whole basketful of beautiful ferns that 
Dr. Greaves had collected for her, while I had 
not one yet. He sat there talking 20 sensibly 
that I began to feel, somehow, of small account, 
and I polled some daisies to pieces and pouted. 

“‘There; now you look just like a little peas- 
ant girl I saw once in Bavaria,” exclaimed Doug- 
las, ‘‘Isn’t it a bewitching style of dress, Phil?” 

“*T should like it if I saw it in Germany,” an- 
swered his friend, coolly. 

And then I felt mortified enough, and, turning 
my back on them all, went to gathering ferns, 
But I said to myself it was probable we should 
never see Dr. Greaveg after day, and it did 
not matter what he thonght. 

Douglas had said three or four times in our 
historical talks that he did not blame people at 
all for falling in love with Marie Stuart. He 
said he knew he should have fallen in love with 
her himself if she looked like her portrait, and 
he had been living then. That was when we 
had been looking at an exquisitely pretty pict- 
ure of her which I kept in my port-folio. I had 
almost exhausted my resources in costume, and 
the idea struck me to get up a dress like Marie 
Stuart's and wear it, 

I did it the next evening. I let my hair fall 
in waves and ripples without any puffs, and I 
twined strings of Roman pearls through it. Then 
I laid upon it a fold of black velvet with a few black 
heron's feathers, just like the picture, and I wore 
a black velvet jacket trimmed with soft white 
swan’s-down, and more Roman pearls about my 
neck. The effect was really startling. 

“I didn’t know I was so like Marie Stuart!” 
I said to myself, with some vanity, before the 
mirror. Oh, the shallow, shallow heart I had! 
To-day I have locked the dress out of sight for- 
ever, I hate it so. 

When the bell rang, and I knew Douglas had 
come, I presently slipped down stairs, and pre- 
sented myself to thein in the library. Douglas 
sprang up to meet me in a rapture. He said I 
was his very dream come to pass of the sweet 
queen. Clare glanced at me with an anxious 
smile. She had on a gray dress, and looked like 
adove. Dr. Greaves was there too, and that was 
a surprise: I did not know he was coming that 
evening. He scanned me attentively with his 
earnest eyes, and I felt uneasy because he paid 
me no compliment, as would have been so nat- 
ural. He was standing apart from the rest by 
the mantel, and 1 was tempted to approach him 
and say, 

“Ah, you belong to the enemy’s court, Dr. 
Greaves; I see you have no sympathy with the 
poor Stuart.” 

‘Why do you seem what you are not, Miss 
Juliet?” he said. ‘‘Is such a game as this 
worthy of you?” 

He spoke gravely, almost sternly, and my 
glance involuntarily followed his to Clare’s pale 
face and Douglas's wandering eyes. I was start- 
led by his voice, his manner, and lost my self- 
possession. At that moment Douglas came up 
and offered his arm. In a sort of embarrassment 
I took it, and he led me out upon the veranda, 
His manner was agitated, his voice eager and 
faltering. 

‘*T always told you if I had seen Marie Stuart 
I should have fallen in love with her,” he said; 
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‘‘and now I see her—can I help myself, Queen 
Mary?” 

This was what I had done, then! Ina flash I 
saw revealed the abyss of wrong to which I was 
hurrying. Rob Clare of her lover! But then 
why did she let me do it? it would have been so 
easy to have kept him, I thought. 

“*Go back to my cousin, Sir,” I said, haughtily, 
“Do you take me for a traitor?” But my voice 
softened a little with the last words; for he stood 
before me, looking so handsome, and with such 
devotion in his eyes. Could I help it, could he 
help it, if he loved me? 

“*T shall not go back to her,” he said, passion- 
ately—‘‘not even if you reject me. That is all 
over and past likea dream. I can not go back to 
it any more than I can become a child again. 
My very life depends upon you, Juliet!” 

So! The mischief was fairly done, then, it 
seemed. I had sent him back to Clare, but he 
would not be sent. That being ended, what 
next? Was love to cease for the whole world 
because it had ceased for Clare? That was a 
guilty thought, and made my cheels burn. 
Should I, then, renounce Douglas? I had not, 
surely, meant to win him away from Clare; but 
that being over and past, was he not my lover? 
And as I looked at him he seemed to me hand- 
somer and braver and better than any lover I 
ever had before; and should I lose him for a 
punctilio? Besides, if I had spoiled the love 
that formerly contented him, did I not owe 
him amends? And ah! his admiration had been 
@ feast so sweet that now the cup of love he prof- 
fered tempted me wondrously. My heart beat 
faster and faster; I was frightened at my own 
thoughts. 

“Let us go in!” I exclaimed; and starting 
away from him, I ran back to the library. 

There sat Clare, where we had left her, in the 
great arm-chair, which made her look smaller by 
contrast. It struck me that she had grown thin 
in the last few weeks, or had I never realized 
how frail she was, looking like a gray feather 
blown there by the wind. But there was fire in 
her eye and a bit of pink flush in her cheek—about 
as much color as a wind-flower has. Dr. Greaves 
was talking to her, telling her some instances of 
remarkable heroism he had witnessed on the 
battle-field and in the hospital As I listened 
I got glimpses of a tenderness and enthusiasm 
quite wonderful in so blunt and practical a man. 
I was just beginning to wish he would talk to me 
as well as to Clare, when Douglas sauntered in 
through the low window, and, staying there in 
the darkest corner by the piano, struck a few 
chords, and sang with his lovely tenor voice a 
fiery Spanish love-song which 1 had taught him 
myself. That took me over to the piano at once. 
Clare's eyes followed me, but she did not come 
too. Dr. Greaves went on with his brave stories 
of endurance and sacrifice, 

“* But love is better than sacrifice,” I thought, 
gazing into Douglas's impassioned eyes. 

Dr. Greaves rose to go a few moments after 
that, and asked Douglas if he were ready. 

“No, he isn’t,” answered Clare for him, smil- 
ing gently. ‘‘ You must leave him, Dr. Greaves, 
for I want to speak to him a few minutes.” 

“Oh, well, if I’m in the way, I'll go!” I ex- 
claimed, marching out of the room. So Doug- 
las was going to have a lecture from his fiancée! 
‘What would be the end of it? I went up stairs 
and sat in my room, waiting to hear Clare's step. 

At last I heard it. She opened the door and 
came in, 

**See!” she said; ‘here is my engagement- 
ring. Let me put it on your finger, Juliet. How 
well it fits! It was always loose on mine.” 

‘“ What do you mean ?” I exclaimed, with bra- 
vado; but I felt guilty enough. 

‘*Oh, you can not help knowing,” she said, 
with unvarying gentleness. ‘‘I have given Doug- 
las up. I could not have made him happy. I 
see it allnow. His future rests with you, Juliet. 
Go and speak to him; he is waiting below for 

‘ou. 

** And you think I will wear what you cast 
off ?” I asked, rather piqaed. 

“Don’t find fault with him for that,” she said. 
“Am not I the castaway 2 

“And you don’t care?” I demanded, curiously. 

Clare grew indignant then; she gave me one 
look, and walked off. After a few minutes I 
went down to the library, and found Douglas. 

The transfer was made, and we were engaged. 
No one made any opposition. Why did they 
not? The only unpleasant thing was Clare's pale 
cheeks, but she kept out of my way for the most 
part. Donglas wished to be married at once; 
every body encouraged it, and I consented will- 
ingly enough. Was I afraid I might lose him 
as Clare had? No; but I was impatient of the 
present, tired of my life as it was and had been, 
and I had, though you may not believe it, yearn- 
ings for something better. And now love had 
come, in a strange way, to be sure, but I snatch- 
edat it. It was a new path to walk in. 

‘We were married, and went abroad at once. 
We mingled in gay society in London, Paris, and 
Berlin; and every day Douglas told me over and 
over how proud he was of his beautiful wife, her 
bright wit, and her exquisite toilettes. If I had 
a secret remorse about Clare in my heart, this 
deadened it. Surely nature had meant me for 
Douglas from the first; and what sort of figure, 
may I ask you, would Clare have made in Paris? 

After four months we came back, and settled 
down, taking a house in the city near Douglas's 
place of business. Now, I thought, our true lifeis 
to begin. But housekeeping is not my element. 
Our servants were abominable; things went 
wrong, and fretted me. And one can not always 
keep up dressing like Marie Stuart and court 
ladies. It would be absurd ; and if it were not, 
who wants to bewlways masquerading? Besides, 
itis too mnch trouble. Domestic life in one's 
own house is a very different thing from flutter- 
ing from one gay hotel to another, with nothing 
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to do but to unpack one’s trunks, full of beauti- 
ful dresses. Douglas found it so as well as 1. 
His Pre-Raphaelite minuteness developed itself 
anew ; a speck on the table-cloth, a dead rose in 
a vase, a mat awry, annoyed him excessively, and 
I own I have not the tact that keeps such things 
forever arranged. : 

One evening, thinking to please him, I put on 
the Marie Stuart dress, and plumed myself like a 
queen, When we met at supper he looked dis- 
contented. 

“Juliet, this toast is too burned tobe touched,” 
he said. 

‘Oh dear! I do think cook behaves dread- 
fally !” Texclaimed, most un-Stuart-like. Doug- 
las glanced across the table and noticed me. 

‘Ah! in costume,” he said. ‘‘ How pret 
you looked in that dress once, Juliet! But isn't 
the velvetrather faded? And the feathers are get- 
ting shabby, aren’t they? The utmost daintiness 
is necessary in a thing of that kind, or it has a 
tawdry, theatre look. Your cheeks are thinner, 
too, than they used to be, dear, I think.” 

My cheeks were thin; I knew it; and I was 
falling into a habit of having a fearful headache 
almost every day, a thing unknown to me as a 
girl. I told the doctor, and he gave me tonics, 
and said summer would find me much better. 
The months have worn on, and June is here, but 
the haunting headache does not leave me. It 
makes my cheeks still thinner, and draws lines 
of pain in my forehead. I have a singular af- 
fection of the throat, too, a sort of contraction and 
dryness that comes and goes as it will. The 
doctor says it is purely nervous, and will go when 
the headaches are cured. But I begin to think 
with terror of a great-aunt of mine, whose story 
is one of the saddest in our family. She was one 
of the most beautiful belles of her day, but with- 
in a twelvemonth from her marriage she became 
an invalid, and with symptoms like mine, which 
increased upon her. She grew more and more 
helpless, and was bedridden for life. What if 
this is a capricious malady which passes over all 
the rest and reappears inme? Clare, being only 
a cousin, escapes. 

A week ago the doctor urged Douglas to break 
up housekeeping, and to take me to my old home 
for the summer. So we arrived here yesterday 
—I with my shawls and pillow and salts, es- 
corted by my strong, handsome husband, who is 
still, as I thought him at first, the handsomest 
man I ever saw. Clare was the first one to 
greet us, and as soon as she had me to herself 
she told me of her engagement to Dr. Greaves. 
Ghe wanted to tell me with her own lips, she 
said. How perfectly radiant and happy she 
looked! Clare has taken a leaf from my old 
book, I judge: not in the way of costumes— 
don’t think that ; but certainly she is one of the 
most harmonious little things in her way of dress- 
ing now that I ever saw—such cool tints, such 
pretty contrasts! 

I was tired after the journey, and lay down 
with one of my blinding headaches. When the 
tea-bell rang Douglas ran up for me. I dressed 
in a hurry, and went down. Dr. Greaves was 
there. What a thoroughly noble man he is! 
One reads it in every line of his face, every tone 
of his voice. He is like an inspiration, ug- 
Jas was very quiet; I fancied something was vex- 
ing him. 

When I went up stairs again, as I glanced 
carelessly into the mirror, I was startled to see 
that in my hasty dressing, taking whatever came 
first to hand, I pinned a bright blue bow on 
my purple dress, It looked fearfully out of taste, 
You don’t know how curiously it affected me! 

It seems strange to be here again, wandering 
about through the very rooms where, a year ago, 
I won my husband. This afternoon Clare and 
I have been clearing out the wardrobes, and I 
came across the costumes I pranked myself out 
in in the days of glamour. What Nemesis cried 
out from among them! I flung them away from 
me. I thrust them into old moth-eaten trunks, 
to be left in the garret to mould and decay. 
Let them go, to be hidden forever. Clare loo! 
at me with her doubtful smile, and turns away 
suddenly. Can it be there are tears in her gen- 
tle eyes? I had no tears for her a year ago! 

Clare goes down to her lover. I hear her 
sweet voice singing sweeter and clearer than 
ever. I feel like a shattered wreck. But they 
are all so kind to me, so strangely kind. Wiil 
they ever be able to make any thing of me again, 
or is Nemesis too strong for them ? 





THE LUNCH-TABLE. 
CUSTARDS AND CREAMS, 


Maz delicacies are not allowed their proper 
place of honor in estimating the physical 
worth of a meal. They often contain the bland- 
est nourishment in forms of light digestion, as 
well as tempting flavor. We will amend that 
sentence by saying, if they are allowed to have 
any flavor at all. People seem to suppose that 
aebtias. sugar, and Burnett’s extraets can not 
Tush together in any order without satisfactory 
results, These things are meant only to taste; 
therefore they may be particularly good or not, 
as happens. The scanty variety of our desserts 
and luncheons is matter of grief to one who be- 
lieves in the best way of doing the least thing. 
The pies are the same round—apple, mince, ber- 
ry—from year to year; the cakes are just re- 
moved from satisfying sweetness or flavor. No 
wonder utilitarians propose to abolish pastry and 
cake, substituting for them husky bread and sour 
baked apples. Must every thing that is healthy 
be unpalatable? The appetite was undoubtedly 
given us for a guide and physical conscience. If 
not perverted, it will answer faithfully this end, 
and any dissatisfaction may be traced to a want 
of proper qualities in the food it rejecta, 

It is gradually becoming a conviction among 
educated Americans that we need to eat but 








twice a day with heartiness. The early cup of 
coffee or draught of milk on rising is needed by 
many persons to tone them for the slightest ex- 
ertion, and this may be taken informally as well 
as at the table, where we usually dignify this re- 
freshment by the name of breakfast. Healthy 
people can work after this till eleven o'clock, 
when breakfast proper may be served, with light, 
hot meats and piquant vegetables. At six or 
seven dinner should follow, the heartiest meal 
of the day coming when work is over, and the 
system is at leisure for digestion. Habit has al- 
most every thing to do with this matter. But 
care must be taken not to force the appetite ei- 
ther way. People must be allowed to eat in their 
own way if food is to perform its legitimate func- 
tion. This constant ‘‘ nagging” others into one’s 
own course of living is the most unendurable office 
good people ever feel called on mistakenly to per- 
form. It is the beauty of life that, while gov- 
erned by broad and immutable laws, these admit 
infinite variations in lesser points, that preserve 
any human individuality from becoming the ex- 
act counterpart of another, forever furbidding that 
vast monotony some creatures seek to impose on 
nature. 

But while the social laws impose three meals 
a day upon us, the intervening one should be 
made really as unsubstantial as can be. It must 
allay hunger, not meet its full demands. This is 
the time for salads, Charlottes, and sweetmeats. 
It should, in fact, be a dessert meal, when the pas- 
tries and comfits take their full share of apprecia- 
tion, not cloying the appetite after soups and. 
roasts. Epicures fully understand the value of 
simplicity in eating. ‘Two or three grands plats 
should compose a meal, not a variety of subor- 
dinate dishes, Not a few people of taste will 
sympathize with the piquant governess of our 
school who used heretically to declare when she 
was emancipated she would never have but one 
thing for dinner. One day it should be game, 
another fruit, the next mince-pie, and she would 
dine some day off black cake and coffee. It was 
vastly better for the digestion than any other 
plan for partaking of the same bill of fare. 
Luncheon is a lady’s meal, and their sweet tooth 
may be indulged at this time. Confectionery 
may form a part of this repast, and be eaten 
without regrets. Healthier articles do not enter 
our houses than Charlottes and creams, isinglass 
jellies, and even candies, when not taken in cloy- 
ing quantities. A glance at the ingredients of 
either will satisfy one that this is the case. And 
now for a few raw-flavored dainties, as innocent 
as delightful. The housekeeper must make her 
list of flavors wide as possible to secure success. 
Vanilla is intolerable in cake; coffee, orange 
peel, and almond are finer, Raspberry, banana, 
and pine for whipped creams, all the fruits for 
jellies, and flower petals in season to strew salads, 
after the beautiful French fashion, should give 
this dulcet repast its charm. Salads shall have 
a chapter to themselves. Let cups of lucent por- 
celain receive this opening delicacy of 

Corrgx Cusraxp.—Mix one egg with a cup of fresh- 
ground coffee, and pour on it a pint of boiling water; 
boil five minutes, pour in a cup of cold water, and let 
It stand ten minutes. Pourit off clear into a saucepan, 
add a pint of cream, and boil. Beat from five to eight 
eggs with one and a half cups of sugar, and pour the 
boiling mixture over this, stirring it well. Set the 
whole in boiling water, and stir till it thickens, Serve 
in cups to eat cold. 

Atauorp Custarp.—Blanch and pound fine a quarter 
of a pound of sweet almonds, and boil them in a quart 
of milk, sweetening to the taste. Beat eight eggs (five 
will answer), and strain them; turn the milk and al- 
monds boiling hot on the eggs, stirring them all the 
while, and boil in a pitcher set in hot water till thick- 
ened. 

Cream Custarp.—One pint of milk, the whites ot 
four eggs, half a cup of corn starch, and one pint of 
cream. Boil the milk and cream together, and while 
boiling add the eggs and starch, beaten together with 
two and a half cups of sugar, flavoring with pure va- 
nilla, almond, or raspberry. It is nice to pour it into 
cups having a few drops of different flavor in each. 

Arrtx Froat.—Stew six apples; drain and cool; beat 
up with two spoonfuls of white sugar and the whites 
of three eggs, flavor with lemon or rose-water. Fill a 
bowl with cream custard, and lay the froth on the top 
as high as it will stand. Finish with the stiff froth of 
eggs, tinted with rose-color by beet juice or cochineal. 

Vuiver Cream.—One-half ounce 


ed the juice and rind of one lemon and three-quarters: 
of 8 pound of white sugar. Simmer till mixed; strain 
and set tocoolL Add a pint and a half of rich cream, 
and stir till quite cold; then set in moulds on the ice 
till stiff as blanc-mange. Orange peel and juice are 
finer than Iemon. 

Faorr Crzaus.—Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass 
in warm water enough to cover it; add this to a pint 
of cream, sweetened with four spoonfuls of sugar, and 
boil it. When cool, lay some apricot, raspberry, or 
peach preserves in a glass dish, and pour the cream 
over it, 

Prane Cazau.—One quart of sweet milk, one cup 
of cream, one coffee-cup of sugar, or less if you prefer, 
Doiled with a piece of orange peel, or flavored with al- 
mond. Moisten four spoonfuls of sea-moes farina 
with cold milk, and stir into the boil. Two spoonfuls 
of rose brandy is a delicious flavor for this cream. 
Stew any juicy fruit nicely, sweetening right, and when 
boiling stir in a spoonful of corn starch wet in cold 
water for every pint of juice. This gives a jelly-like 
thickness and clearness to the frait without impairing 
the taste in any way. While only a moderate quantity 
of sugar is used, the juice has an almost candied look. 
Cranberries, barberries, and such sour fruit are im- 
proved by it. If the juice is strained, the corn starch 
addition will make a very tolerable jelly, much pleas- 
anter than the isinglass jellies. This must be poured 
fn flat glase dishes to the depth of half an inch, and 
cooled. When firm, pour on the cream, let that set, 
and add another layer of frait. This will be found a 
delicious substitute for pies in summer, when pastry 
is too rich to be eaten, 

Cuanorrs Tart.—Make a very acid jelly with gela- 
tine from the juice of lemons, plums, or barberries; 
spread this half an inch thick over sheets of cake 
baked very thin, and cover the whole with cream pre- 
pared as for Charlotte-Russe, an inch or more deep. 

Poo-arri» Cakam.—One pound of grated pine-apple, 


dissolved |" 
in one and a half cups of white wine, to which is add-_ 


one pound of sugar, half a pound of butter. Rub the 
butter and sugar to a paste, and stir in the pine-apple, 
adding a cup of rich milk, and three eggs well beaten. 
Bake this with or without a paste. 

Ratarias.—Blanch and pound in a marble mortar 
half a pound of sweet, and half a pound of bitter al- 
monds, Add two pounds of sugar and the whites of 
eight eggs; beat together fifteen minutes in a deep 
bowl with a heavy spoon. Drop, in dime-size, on pa- 
per, and bake in a moderate oven a light brown. 

Lzuox Cusrarp.—The juice and grated rind of three 
large lemons, two and a half cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one spoonful of butter, three cups of sweet, rich milk, 
and three spoonfuls of corn starch, Beat the sugar, 
eggs, and butter together, moisten the corn starch, 
and add to this the lemons; boil the milk, and stir the 
mixture in quickly while boiling. As soon as the milk 
thickens take it off and set it in the vessel of hot wa- 
ter, in which it should be boiled away five minutes; 
then put the custard on the ice to cool. Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a froth with two spoonfuls of 
sugar, and lay this over the custard. 

Invatin’s Lunou.—Stew half a pound of large ral- 
sins, the dried peel of one orange and the juice of six, 
together in a porcelain kettle for an hour with plenty 
of water. Then strain, and set away in the ice-box. 
For use, take half a pint of this and half a pint of rich 
milk, with the whites of two eggs beat toa froth; beat. 
together with three spoonfuls of native wine, and eat 
with this kind of cracker: One pound of Graham flour 
of the best quality, one cup of cold water, a tea-spoon- 
fal of salt, the boiled raisins chopped and stirred in, 
with a quarter of a pound of blanched sweet almonds 
chopped fine. Mix these to astiff dough, roll thin, and 
bake on hot iron sheets before the fire, or on the floor 
of the oven. Nuts and raiains in this way are not only 
easy of digestion, but very nourishing, and the Graham 
cake in this way is made palatable to those who like 
it in no other way. The success and nutty richness 
he! the cracker depend on its baking by an intense 

eat. 

Conpe.—Freshly soured and thickened milk is es 
tecmed by the doctors very wholesome and easy of di- 
gestion. Families in the country may make this serv- 
iceable by stirring several spoonfuls of orange wine or 
native port into a dish of sour milk before it sets, then 
leaving it to curdle, and eating with powdered sugar 
and nutmeg. The wine quite disguises the unpleasant 
taste of sour milk, and makes it a delicacy. When 
cream is churned, as it should be, every morning, the 
buttermilk may be treated in this way, and will be 
found very rich. 

Caxauzta.—The proportions for making these are 
half as much plain chocolate as sugar, half as much 
milk as chocolate, and half as mach butter as milk. 
Powder the chocolate, melt the sugar, milk, and buttér 
together, and atir in the chocolate, boiling ten minutes 
slowly in a pan of hot water. Pour into buttered 
plates, cut into squares while soft, and set on the ice 
to grow crisp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Now long ago some mention was made in 
this column of the 


Peculiar properties of 
the new drug, hydrate of chloral, which prom- 
ised to possess the advantages of opium in allay- 


in, and quieting the nerves, without its 
ais Srenteos Medical writers are now warn- 
ing the community against the free use of this 
narcotic or anesthetic, on account of its fascina- 
ting and dangerous properties. It is only about 
eighteen months since attention was first called 
to hydrate of chloral by Liebreich, of Berlin, yet 
many people are so fond of dosing that they are 
willing to experiment upon themselves with a 
novelty whose qualities are yet scarcely known, 
in all Its details, to the most intelligent physi- 
cians.. There seems to be nota little danger that 
this hydrate may be regarded by the masses as a 
sort of panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to; and the demand for it has already caused im- 
pure compounds to be put into the market as 
genuine. It should be remembered that hydrate 
of chloral, like all other powerful drugs, should 
never be tampered with by unskilled persons. 
It {s capable of producing convulsions and death, 
and should never be taken or administered un- 
less freshly prepared, and upon the prescription 
of a competent physician. 


The Woman's Missionary Society of New York 
is about to send out three women to establish an 
orphan asylum at Yokobama, in Japan. 








A heavy weight must be the German imperial 
crown to wear upon one’s head, even though it 
be a royal head. It is a foot high, of twenty-one 
carat gold, and heavily set with pearls. 





By the Directory of Brooklyn—the “City of 
Churches” —for the present year, it appears that 
there are 1635 places w. rum is retailed, as an 
offset to 223 churches. ich attract the great- 
est number, the churches or the grog-shops ? 





One evening last week a large and fashionable 
audience assembled in the theatre of the Union 
e Club, en the occasion of the third an- 
commencement of the Woman’s Medical 
College. After speeches by several prominent 
gentlemen, degrees were conferred on the three 
raduates—Miss Annie A. Angell, of New York; 
Mary A. Wattles, of Kansas ; and Miss Ellen 
F. Hammond, of Connecticut. The valedictory, 
which was given by Miss Wattles, was receive 
with warm applause by the andience. We un- 
derstand that Miss Wattles will commence prac- 
tice in Newark next autumn. 





The marriage-service in Illinois is now adapt- 
ed to modern times. A justice recently pro- 
nounced a couple man and wife, “until sepa- 
rated by law.’” 





A correspondent of an English magazine 
warmly advocates tight lacing from a novel 
point of view; namely, that by the ‘discipline 
of the corset” the ‘‘roughnesses of the uncul- 
tivated nature is subdued; a valuable lesson 
of self-abnegation is taught; patience and en- 
durance of pain and inconvenience for the sake 
of others is inculcated; and the crade spirit 
tamed and civilized!” "The writer goes on to 
say: ‘The corset is an ever-present monitor, 
indirectly bidding its wearer to exercise self-re- 
straint. If you want a girl to grow up gentle 
and womanly in her ways and feelings, lace her 
tight. Instead of the anti-corset party lookin, 
upon tight lacers as ple devoid of brains an 
hearts, let them see in a well-corseted waist the 
evidence of a well-disciplined mind and well- 
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regulated feelings and affections.” These are 
the enlightened views of an English writer— 
whether man or woman, we know not—in this 
nineteenth century. We would be unwilling to 
believe, however, that many English men or 
women were of similar opinions, 

In the same magazine from which we have 
quoted in the precedin, paragraph there is an 
account of the sudden death of a young woman 
twenty-one years old. A post-mortem examina- 
tion was made by the coroner’s order, when it 
was found that the whole of the organs of the 
body were contracted and out of their places, 
Her stomach was smaller than that of an ordi- 
nary infant, and her heart only weighed four 
ounces. Death arose from congestion of the 
lungs and brain, the result of tight lacing—a 
practice which the young woman, who was of 

repossessing appearance, had long persevered 
in. The body was fearfully emaciated, and the 
attending physician stated that it was the most 
remarkable case of the kind that had ever come 
under his notice. The coroner said that he nev- 
er remembered in his experience a case in which 
lacing had been carried to such an extent. The 
jury returned a verdict of death from conges- 
hemes the lungs and brain, produced by tight 

cing. 





Last fall the work of {ransplantin evergreen 
trees from the Central Park to the Battery was 
commenced. This spring it has been renewed. 
Already over three thousand trees have been 
set out, and soon the number will be increased 
to four thousand. These have been taken from 
localities in the Central Park which were over- 
crowded, and needed ‘thinning out.” The soil 
of the Battery is peculiarly well adapted to the 
som of evergreens, and they give promise of 
hriving. Flower gardens are also to be laid out 
in the Battery, fountains to be erected, and bird- 
houses provided for the sparrows. Thus a de- 
lightful breathing-place will be furnished to 
those who live in the lower part of the city, re- 
minding the oldest inhabitants of former 
when the Battery was a fashionable resort on a 
pleasant afternoon. 





‘The sacrifice of fine horses for the necessities 
of the people during the siege of Paris was ime 
mense, In one instance a splendid pair of care 
plage horses, which cost only a few months since 
$1000, were sent to the abattoirs, the proprictor 
recel' just $240 for them ; anda sp! fendid En- 

lish horse, which cost more than ), was 

en at the eame rate. The animals in the Jar- 

din des Plantes and the Jardin d’Acclimation 
were all sold at fancy prices. 


A “Dodge Club’ has been organized in Bos- 
ton, the chief qualification for membership be- 
ing skill in dodging creditors, 


Over 2000 persons signed a ridiculous peti- 
tion, which was laid before the French Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux, requesting that 
a law be passed prohibiting the teaching of the 
German language and the circulation of Ger- 
man journals in France. Such a kind of revenge 
would not injure any but the French, 


A prophetess has arisen in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky ; young, only nineteen years of age, and, 
of conse, ‘venulifat, though upon that point we 
have not been specially informed. She falls into 
spasms and trances upon occasions, during which 
she makes revelations of the future, some of 
which are appalling. According to this sibyl 
we are to have a dry, hot summer, a new and 
terribly fatal epidemic, and another more fright- 
ful European war in 1872. In about a dozen 
years after this a great religious war will extend 
over the whole world, lasting nine years; and 
after that other dreadful things will happen, so 
that the inhabitants of the world will “stand in 
fear.” This prophetess, however, will escape all 
these troubles, as she predicts for herself that in 
seven years from now she will fall into a trance, 
which will end in her death, 














A beautiful specimen of rose-tinted honey was 
lately contributed by a London firm to the South 
Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it proved to 
be the result of an experiment {nstituted by a 
lady. Having a ewarm of bees in a hive with a 
glass cover, she noticed that after making two 
small pieces of comb they ceased work. She 
then began to feed them with honey mixed with 
water highly colored with cochineal, and scent- 
ed with rose-water. The result was thirty-three 
pounds of rose-tinted honey. 





Not less than six thousand policemen are nec- 
essary to keep in something like obedience to 
the law the vast number of disorderly persons 
who throng the streets of London. With 140,000 


habitual gin-drinkers, 10,000 professional Fam. 
blers, 50, professional thieves, and ),000 
habitual fr 


uenters of public “houses, the six 
thousand police must be kept busy. 


The Chicago Tribune thinks it would be a curi- 
ous problem for a woman to find out from man- 
kind what is really expected of her. Man adores 
helplessness, and says it ruins him. He talks 
about economy, and raves over espendthrifte. 
He decries frivolity, and runs away from brains. 
He pines after his grandmother, who could 
make pies, and falls love with white hands 
that can't. He moans over weakness, and ridi- 
cules strength. He condemns fashion theoret- 
ically, and the lack of it practically. He longs 
for sensible women, and passes them by on the 
other side. He worships saints, and sends them 
to convents. He despises pink and white wom- 
en, and marries them ifhe can. He abuses silks 
and laces, and takes them into his heart. He 
glorifies spirit and independence, and gives a 
cruel thrust at the little vines that want to be 
oaks. What would the critical lords desire ? 


If you don’t know large words use little ones, 
and do not make yourself ridiculous by attempt- 
ing what you can not accomplish. herw! 
yu may find {oumelt in the position of the rich 

ut ignorant Boston lady, who, being ambitious 
that her style of conversation should be up to 
the mark, said, in speaking of a friend, ‘He isa 
paragram of politeness |” 

«Excuse me,” said a wag sitting next to her; 
“but do you not mean parallelogram ?” 

“Of course I meant. elogram,” replicd 
the ambitious lady. ‘How could I have made 
such-a mistake?” 
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LIFE IN DRESDEN. 


(From our Own Corresponpent.] 
HE festivities with which Dresden has just 
celebrated the return of peace may be said 
to have begun with the ringing of bells, and fir- 
ing of cannon, and general display of banners 
that followed the publication of the telegram an- 
nouncing the ratification of the treaty in France, 
though Sunday, March 5, was the day set apart 
for a grand demonstration of the public joy. On 
the Thursday evening previous the theatre was 
opened for a special recognition of the happy 
fact, on which occasion the ‘‘Jubel Overture” of 
Weber and the overture to ‘Iphigenia’ were 
played, and an original prologue, illustrated by 
scenery and characters, recited, followed by the 

performance of ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Lager.” 

The King was present, and his appearance 
the signal for a burst of uproarious cheers, 
duration and force of which embarrassed some- 
what the action of the orchestra, 
and might, perhaps, justly be re- 
garded (in consideration of time 
and place) as-more creditable to 
the loyalty than to the good taste 
of the audience. Also the less pre- 
tentious places of amusement as- 
sumed a festal appearance, and ar- 
ranged their entertainments to suit 
the prevailing sentiments of grati- 
tude and joy; and from every 
concert-hall resounded the famous 
“Jubel Overture” of Weber, 
which includes the universal na- 
tional hymn, ‘‘ God save the King” 
—a native of Germany, though 
claimed and appropriated especial- 
ly by England. 

On Saturday evening the mem- 
bers of the School of Art and of 
the Polytechnic School united in 
a torch-light procession, represent- 
ing the return of Frederick Bar- 
barossa to his former dominions. 
An old legend says that this hero 
is not dead, but is sleeping in the 
heart of the Kyffhauser Mount- 
ain, in Thuringia, and that he will 
awake and come forth when Ger- 
many shall have recovered its an- 
cient greatness and renown. QOcca- 
sionally he rouses himself sufficient- 
ly to send out one of his attendant 
spirits to see whether the ravens 
are still hovering over the mount- 
ain-top; for, until they depart, 
he knows that Germany has not 
achieved freedom and independ- 
ence. 

The recent magnificent victories 
in war, and, still more, their result 
in the unification of the long dis- 
membered provinces of the Father- 
land, are, to the minds of the en- 
thusiastic citizens, cause sufficient 
to break the slumber that has lasted 
nearly seven hundred years, and 
to bring back in triumph the pa- 
tient awaiter of his country’s happy 
destiny. Accordingly, escorted by 
his faithful companions, among 
whom were two knights bearing 
two ravens, and followed by the 
gorgeous train of champions in 
love and war that constituted a 
medieval court, the Emperor, clad 
in royal costume, his red beard 
turned to mossy gray in his long 
tarrying, made his joyful entry into 
Dresden on the eve of the anni- 
versary of his first coronation. : 

The procession, escorted by 
bands of music, marched throug! 
the principal streets, halting before 
the e to receive the greeting 
of the King, and then returned to 
the open square in front of the 
Polytechnic School, where they 
gave up their torches to a common 
bonfire, and united in singing the 
favorite student song, ‘‘Gaudea- 
mas igitur;” after which the two 
schools separated to spend the rest 
of the evening at two noted res- 
taurants, and the vast crowd of 
spectators dispersed quietly to their 





During the progress of the pro- 
cession one of those strange con- 
trasts of incident occurred which 
occasionally present the sum of 
human existence with the force of 
anepigram. As the guy throng, lit 
up by the blazing torches, and still 
farther illuminated by the Bengal 
lights burned in their honor by the 
citizens whose houses they passed, reached the 
open square in front of the post - office, they 
were met by a hearse and a train of mourners 
on the way. to one of the cemeteries. But the 
dead must give way to the living on this joyful 
occasion, and so the mournful carriage, with 
its sweeping black pall covering the inanimate 
occupant, remained stationary, while the patri- 
otic youths made the air resound with Korner’s 
song, ‘Du Schwert an meiner Linken ;” after 
which the resuscitated Emperor and his com- 
panions went one way, and the sleeper, whom 


“No sound shall awaken to glory again,” 


was carried another. 2 

Even the sky of Dresden had not the face to 
rain or cloud upon the great day of the Frie- 
dens-Fest ; the sun shone warm and soft out ofa 
heaven as blue as that of summer, and the 
streets and squares wereas clean and dry as only 
a European pavement is ever known to be. Be- 
fore nocn the people began to assemble in the 





| professional singers, and increased to a mag 


great square of the Alt-Markt (old market), and 
every window of the lofty buildings surround- 
ing its four sides was filled with eager faces. 
In the centre of the square, upon a high pedes- 
tal, stood a colossal statue of Germania, the 
work of a Dresden sculptor; and surrounding 
this figure, upon a raised platform, were seated 
the members of various musical societies of the 
city, the whole group being separated from the 
surrounding crowd by a barrier of standards, in- 
cluding not only the various colors of Germany, 
but those of many friendly nations, among which 
the Stars and Stripes were conspicuous. 

At noon the bells of the churches began to | 
ring, and continued till one o'clock; and close | 
upon their melodious jangle followed the grand 
old chor ‘Nun danket Alle Gott,” led by a | 
band of stringed instruments and the corps of | 




















cent volume of sound by the thousands of voices 
of men, women, and children in the dense mass 


THE LAST GERMAN IN PARIS. 


of humanity that completely filled the market- 
place. When the hymn was ended the Mayor 
of Dresden appeared in the balcony of the Rath- 
haus (City Hall), and delivered a brief, enthusi- 
astic apostrophe to the statue which rose before 
him as the embodiment of the idea that had taken 
possession of every patriotic soul. 

His speech was followed by three prolonged 
cheers, after which the whole multitude joined 
in the triumphant song of ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” followed by Arndt’s popular ‘‘Vater- 
land's Lied.” 

But, interesting as the ceremonies were, and 
delightful as it was for grateful souls to expand 
in the warm sunshine, every one remembered 
that the principal entertainment was reserved for 
the universal illumination in the evening. Ac- 
cordingly, with the shades of night the massive 
stone city became a fairy capital, ‘The common 
mode of illuminating was by rows of small 
lamps, placed so as to outline the building in 
beaded flames. The plain angles of the Poly- 
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technic School and the graceful Greek fagade of 
the Guard House were especially suited to this 
severe test of proportion. But many conspicu- 
ous edifices were distinguished by elaborate de- 
signs in gas-light, and there was scarcely a shop 
in the market-places and on the principal busi- 
ness streets but had in its windows or over its 
doors some illuminated figure suggestive of the 
recent struggle and its triumphant end. ‘The 
City Hall was resplendent in the double eagle 
and crown of the empire, and the ciphers of 
King William and King John, and of the 





aX- 


| on princes, Albert and George, each surrounded 


by an olive wreath. ‘These devices were so 
finely perforated that the gas streamed from them 
in extremely slender jets, producing a very deli- 
cate and beautiful effect. Several houses bore 
upon their fronts illuminated port: 
kings of Prussia, Saxony, and Bay 
others displayed allusions to Brederick Bar a 
and the first Germag ‘empire. ‘The favorite al- 












legorical figure of ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein” was 
portrayed in gas flames and upon painted glass ; 
and the busts of mighty men whom the war has 
developed looked out from various windows and 
niches, wearing olive wreaths of peace in place 
of laurel crowns of victory. The principal en- 
trances to the royal palace were brilliantly light- 
ed with appropriate designs in gas, the long 
bridge was gorgeous with obelisks and garlands 
and Chinese lanterns, and many buildings on the 
opposite side of the river were illuminated with 
splendor and good taste. 

It is needless to say that an immense and con- 
stantly changing crowd filled the open squares, 
and passed slowly through the narrow streets, 
observing as they went, and commenting on what 
they saw, till the sound of their united voices 
was like the roar of many waters. 

In such a confusion of tongues it was difficult 
to distinguish a connected sentence; but one 
criticism has, fortunately, been handed down as 
too good to be lost. It was that of two coun- 
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trymen, who, after gaping in astonishment at 
the Germania, began to speculate as to the de- 
sign of the figure. ‘Who can that be?” said 
one. ‘‘It must be the new Emperor !” replied 
the other, stoutly. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” cried the first; 
“*he does not look like that: it must be Bis- 
marck!” After a while they ventured to ask a 
well-dressed citizen who stood near; but when 
he good-naturedly tried to give them the idea of 
Germany represented as a female figure, sur- 
rounded by the insignia of power, victory, and 
peace, they utterly failed to comprehend, and 
replied, in amazement, “Nay, nay; we have 
never in all our lives heard of this woman!” 
This incident is in keeping with the story told 
of certain soldiers in Berlin, who, wandering one 
day about the museum, came to a marble group 
of the Three Graces, and, after gazing for a long 
time upon the beautiful figures, asked a by- 
stander ‘* Which of these three is ‘Old Fritz 2°” 

Tt reminds one, too, of Randolph Rogers's an- 
ecdote of three Englishwomen who 
once visited his studio in Rome, 
and, after surveying his various 
creations, paused before the Nydia 
and asked what it was intended to 
represent. He replied, ‘‘ Nydia, 
the blind girl of Pompeii.” 

“* What did he say ?” asked one 
of the party, who was very deaf. 
Whereupon her friend turned to 
her and bawled in her ear, ‘‘ /fe 
says it is Nubia, the blind girl of 
Bombay !” 

Not less funny was the remark 
of the little boy in Ann Arbor, soon 
after the arrival of the Nydia at the 
University, who urged his playfel- 
low to go with him to the museum 
and see the new ‘‘image of a blind 
idiot /” What's in a name? 

At half past seven, as duly ad- 
vertised, the procession of car- 
riages, headed by those of the royal 
family and the court, commenced 
their progress through the princi- 
pal streets; but many others, 
which were not at the appointed 
rendezvous in season, were ex- 
cluded by the police, and their oc- 
cupants were obliged to wait pa- 
tiently, or impatiently, in the com- 
paratively gloomy region of the 
Palace Place until nearly eleven 
o'clock, when the foot passengers 
had retired in sufficient numbers to 
allow carriages to traverse the city 
without danger to the people. The 
King was loudly cheered along the 
entire course, and his appearance 
was the signal for the burning of 
Bengal-hghts and other sudden 
and intense flames, which served. 
to mark his progress, and bring out 
the gay scene into stronger relief. 
Notwithstanding the enormous 
crowds and the narrowness of 
many of the thoroughfares, the fes- 
tivities passed off without am 
severe accident. Only one death 
is reported as resulting from the 
occasion, and that was a case of 
fatal apoplexy, induced by the ex- 
citement of the scene rather than 
by the pressure of the crowd. An 
aged couple from the country were 
thrown down and somewhat bruised 
in a struggle at the entrance of a 
narrow street, and on being rescued 
by the police, were carried off in 
different directions for surgical 
help. In their pain and confusion 
the greatest suffering of both was 
in having lost each other, and after 
they were safely stowed away in a 
hospital they ceased not through 
the weary watches of the night to 
lament this their first separation 
for many years. What was the 
surprise and joy of both on discov- 
ering, by the next morning's light, 
that they had been placed by acci- 
dent in adjoining beds, and wer. 
all the while no further apart thar 
they would have been in their quiet 
cottage! And in a few hours their 
son came to carry them home, 
where, no doubt, they will often 
recall the wondrous scenes in the 
great city, and the alarm which 
found so comical and agreeable a 
termination. 

Amidst the general rejoicings 
on the great feast-day the poor and 
the suffering were not forgotten. 
A dinner was furnished to all who 
needed it, and delicacies were provided for the 
sick and wounded in all the hospitals, withoui | 
distinction between friend and foe. Each man 
also, whether German, French, or Turco, re- 
ceived a present of a thaler in money. 

‘The French prisoners were conspicuous by { 
their absence from the public festivities. A few ; 
individuals in the showy but shabby French uni- ; 
form were to be seen in the crowd, but one | 
missed the squads and companies which havo / 
been a common sight for the last few months, | 
The truth is that some among them have lately — 
taken advantage of the lenity with which they 
are treated, and have abused their liberty in many 
acts of lawlessness and insolence, which finally 
led to their being restricted to the boundaries of 
their barracks, after a posse of them had vent- | 
ured so far as to jostle the military governor of | 
Dresden off the sidewalk, instead of giving the * 
customary salute on meeting him. ‘These were ! 
exceptional cases, however, and the majority ° 
seem to have appreciated a hospitality not usu- ' 
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ally bestowed upon prisoners of war; and now 
that they are about to return home, a vote of 
thanks has been presented to the officials and cit- 
izens of Dresden for their friendly attention to 
the wants of their temporary captives. 

No doubt many a wanderer, besides the writer, 
turned at last from the brilliant streets on that 
festal night to spend a few moments in the quiet 
court of the Zwinger, illuminated only by the pure 
light of the full moon, where the statue of Fred- 
erick the Just now presides over long rows of 
cannon and mitratlleuses, recently acquired tro- 
phies from the seat of war. It was difficult to 
connect those now silent and harmless weapons 
with the tumultuous rejoicings going on outside 
the walls that inclosed them, just as it is difficult 
to realize that this splendid edifice of the Zwin- 
ger, now devoted to the guardianship of the choic- 
est treasures of art and science, was originally a 
fortress, built under the dictation of that reliance 
upon brute force which is gradually disappearing 
under the influence of increasing knowledge, and 
& consequent recognition of the claims of a com- 
mon humanity. E. 


= 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Onto.—Use bias bands of silk the color of your pop- 
lin on the polonaise, and put alternate raffles of ailk 
and poplin on the skirt, A suit of two shades of 
brown pongee would be pretty for your daughter. A 
little paletot of cloth will answer for an outside wrap. 

Anita.—Get the pattern of the Postilion- Basque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., for your pop- 
lin. Trim by directions above to “Ohio.” A pale 
blue bow will answer. Round hat or gipsy of brown 
straw. 

Tonorauvs.—Silk of the quality like your sample is 
sold here for about $1 60a yard. Garnet silk the same 
price. Gros grain is pronounced as if spelled gro-gran, 
and trousseau as if written troo-so. Mauve is a pink- 
tinged Ilac, 

Derpv.—You did perfectly right to request your 
friend to invite your guests to her party. 

Averin.—Your sample is all silk, worth $2 75 or $8 a 
yard. Make byjthe Postilion-Basque Suit pattern, and 
trim with lace and passementerie. We can not reply 
by mail, 

E. F. B.—We furnish no cut paper patterns other 
than those advertised in the present Number. By 
sending ten cents and your address you can order the 
Bazar you want, and get with it the lost Supplement. 

8. P. L—You are mistaken in saying that we ever 
announced that we would make purchases for readers 
atadistance. We have repeatedly declined to do s0, 
and have no time to answer by mail. 

Anita G. T.—For making a calico sult read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. 1V. Make your 
alpaca by pattern of Festiton Beogue Suit in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. IV., and trim with bia’ gros grain bands 
and pleatings of the same. We do not like velvet on 
alpaca. Take the satin binding off your ruffies and 
hem them. Then make a false postilion of your short 
over-skirt, 

M. L. H.—Figure 2 in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IV., will 
be a good model for your green empress cloth dress. 

Striped shawls worn scarf fashion are used this spring. 
Get a pale buff linen suit for your girl of ten. 

C. L.—Get black beaver mohair for your one best. 
dreas, or, if you can afford a greater outlay, black silk. 
we by the Postilion-Basque Suit in Bazar No, 15, 

‘ol. IV. 

Counray Grexnnozn.—It ts proper for a young girl 
to wear mourning for her intended husband. Milli- 
ner’s folds are narrow bias folds of silk lapped on the 
outside, but the seam concealed. 

Fourrrrntn Srexer.—it was very inconsiderate, to 
Bay the least, to “drag the poor bride around the room, 
introducing her to strangers.” It would have been 
better manners to have brought the strangers to her, 
and presented them in the way you mention. 

Contanprk.—A linen dress and one of grenadine 
would look well trimmed the way you propose.—There 
is no charge for these answers, 

Srvantia.—The German verse will do very well for 
an infant’s tombstone, if you insist on this kind of 
monumental inscHption, But to our mind the simple 
record of name and age is in far better taste than any 
hackneyed lines could be. Elaine is pronounced El-ane, 
and Guinevere Gwe-ne-vére, The character of host en- 
forces on you even greater restraint than that of guest 
in speaking your mind freely; in this respect neither 
your own house nor your neighbor's is strictly neutral 
ground.—We can give you no information about the 
advertised article other than is contained in the ad- 
vVertisement. 

Mazy.—We see no more impropriety in your going 
to the theatre with a gentleman than to any other place 
of amusement; still it is not in accordance with the 
usages of society for a young lady, whether engaged 
or not, to go to any place of the kind without a chap- 
eron. 

Eriquerre.—It {s incumbent on you to trace the 
origin of your costly anonymous presents—which is not 
usually a very difficult matter—when your own judg- 
ment will tell you whether you are warranted or not 
in accepting them. 

Miss L. S.—We have repeatedly declined to answer 
questions concerning MSS, in this column, All in- 
quiries of this kind should be addressed to Harper & 
Brothers, 

A New Svusscersre.—You had better consult a pro- 
nouncing dictionary for the long list of words you send 
us.—Adelina Patti is a sister of Carlotta—We have 
nothing to add to the article you quote, which is the 
result of a traveler's observations, 

Brssre ann Luoy.—We are tired of saying that we 
know of no cosmetic that will certainly remove tan 
and freckles, When we discover one we intend to 
make a fortane by it.—It is proper and courteous to 
invite a gentleman to enter the house on returning 
from a concert or lecture, unleas the lateness of the 
hour forbids,—When a verbal invitation is given you, 
what other course, pray, is open to you than to accept 
or refuse in like manner? And if you need a formula 
in which to do this, your conversational powers must 
be limited indeed. 

Five Cexte.—Yonr sister's plan of transferring our 
tapestry patterns to profile paper, first marking them 
by pencil dots, and then coloring the squares, seems 
to us admirable, and we commend It to all our readers 
who are interested in the art of worsted-work made 
cary. 

Pooanontas.—There is nothing better than glycerine 
for the hair. Rub it on the scalp, and brush your hair 
thoroughly. A mixtare of lime-water and glycerine 

makes 8 good hair wash. We advise you to stop the 
use of camphor, 





Op Lapy.—The clergyman you mention isa Method- | 
ist.—We can not think of establishing a definition so 
delicate as the age at Which a lady may be called elder- 
ly; moreover, this age is as shifting as the quicksands, 
and depends on so many other circumstances than 
mere years that we must leave each individual to settle 
it for herself. 

M. EB. M.—Pack your flowers in a box and surround 
them with a thin lsyer of wet cotton, The stems 
should be thrust in wet mocs or earth. In this way 
they may be sent for « considerable distance without 
material injury. 

NN. D.—We can not give you the addresses yon ask 
in this column, You can obtain good manuals of pho- 
nography from almost any book-store. The length of 
time required to learn the art depends on your apti- 
tude, and varies usually from three months to a year. 

Eyx.asuns.—See answer to “An Admirer.” 

Sauuzt.—lIt certainly ought not to be a breach of 
etiquette to accept a wedding invitation without mak- 
ing a bridal present, nor would it be thus considered 
by persons of deljcate susceptibilities. 

M. H. @.—You bad better write directly to the 
principal of Vasear College for the information you 
need. A young lady of twenty-one could attend school 
there with perfect propricty. 

A. G. 8—We pay for contributions just what we 
consider they are worth to us; and this is affected by 
go many considerations that we can not undertake to 
estimate it here. 

An Apminez.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion on the subject. But we beg to remind you that 
the eye is a delicate and useful organ, which should 
not be tampered with with impunity; and however 
much you may dislike light eyelashes, it is much bet- 
ter to wear them thus than to injure your sight by 
dyeing them with an unskillful hand. 

Brooxtyn.—If you desire a gentleman's acquaint- 
ance, you will certainly invite him to repeat his first 
call, 





F, & Co.—You can order the novel throngh any pub- 
Usher. 

Vioier.—That a lady dislikes flowers certainly is not 
proof positive that ahe lacks refinement; though a love 
for them may be regarded as presumptive evidence 
that she possesses it. 

A. M. W.—We do not know of any treatise on wax- 
flower making published in this country. The Bazar 
has given several useful papers on this pretty art. 








Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C. C. Beers, M.D., 
12 E. Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence. Is harmless.—{ Com. ] 


Ss 


Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, 
do not murmur over a misfortune you can so easily 
avert. Arver'’s Harr Vicor will remove the 
cause of your grief by restoring your hair to its 
natural color, and therewith your good looks and 
good nature.—[ Corn. } 





PREMATURE grayness of the hair should be 
prevented, and the best and surest preventive is 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com.] 








Wincnester’s HyporHosruites OF LIne AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.-[ Com. ] 





Copying amet oy the means of the newly-in- 
P 


vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘it is rellable and harmless, Sold by Drug- 
giate every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Puney, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


46,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
game popularity. 
te Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 

















No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heela, or pinched feet. Let the motto be 
“Sound feet on sound bodies.” Read 

HIE HUMAN FEET, tiem Daess anv 

CaRE: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Mlustrated. Price, prepaid first. post, ¢ 

A R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. 


OOSEY’S CONIPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, {1 Bar- 
blere, Sonnambnia, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
IND & CO., No. S47 Broadway. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minutes, at the 
KID GLOVR DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. ¥. 





ddress 














Country orders solicited. 











DALY, 


























& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, 


STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 


AND 


FANGY GOODS, 
75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
2" ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


EYRE | 





D 


LANDELL, 


ARCH & FOURTH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN FINE DRY GOODS. 





FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany etands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &., to 


EMPIRE S. M. CO., 

94 Bowery, N. Y. 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONR NEEDLE! A ONTLD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


RARE, & R/ 
RICH Sent free. Address 









ADING. Wit, humor, fan. 
axwut, Hinsdale, N. H. 








Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their constructiun every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 











issuperior to 
‘Corsets for He 
Health, Comfort a 
and'Style. § 3 
Lady, Agents 


wanted. in all 
fig Northern and 
IMJ Western States. 


THE 
PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
Arnoip & BANNING, 56 Lispenard St, New Yorks 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the acacia 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, N: 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Clothe 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
cy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN' 
38 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 









Haven, Conn. 








Salle St., Chicago. 





HE UNIVERSAL 

Thread and Twine 
Cutter saves time, 
twine, thread, fingers, 
and teeth. It is a neat 

- little device, which 

may be attached to the coat, vest, lady’s dress or work- 
basket. Samples mailed on receipt of price: Silver 
plate .: Gold plated, 60c, Address 

EO. BETTS, 581 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Sole Proprietor for the U.S. 
First Premium by the American Institute, 1870, 














PD EAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 
O'Gorman. Price $160, Cx. Pon, Co,, Hartford, Ct 


Aprit 22, 1871.] 


THE BEAVER BBAND 





SILK-FINIBE 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


‘Theee GOODS are finished alike on voth sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance. bril- 
Hiant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very Anest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. a nak eae 

These beautiful Goods are 80) yy most 
of the leadi Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leadi rities and 
towns throughout all the Sta 





h piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & ©0., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
of this Brand for the United States. 








PATENT DUPLEX 


Ventilated Garter, 


This elegant Garter surpasses in beauty and 





comfort any thing of the kind ever worn. It is 
made of a double row of spiral spring wire, 
heavily plated with silver and gold, and 80 ar- 
ranged as not to impede the free circulation of 
the blood, thus insuring-warm feet, while it leaves 
the limbs quite unmarked. The invaluable qual- 
ities which are attributed to the Ventilated Spring 
Garter have gained for it the entire confidence 
of the most eminent members of the medical pro- 
fession ; and it is emphatically pronounced the 
only Garter fit to be worn by invalids. The 
Patent Duplex Ventilated Garter is sold whole- 
sale by every respectable Jobbing House in the 
City of New York. Also sold by 

J. & R. 8. Tucker, Raleigh, N.C. 

David Young & Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. R, Young & Co., Lonisville, Ky. 

McAlpine, Polk, & Hilben, Cincinnati, Oblo. 

Root & Barber, Detroit, Mich. 

H. M. Sweeteer, Evansville, Ind. 

Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago., IN. 

John V. Farwell, & Co., Chicago, M1. 

E. L. Baldwin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. D. Kendall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Millers, Green, & Joyce, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pollock, Thompeon, & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William Barr , 8t. Louis, Mo. 

D.C. Griswold & Co., Boston, Mase. 

Claflin, Larrabee, & Co., Boston, Musa. 

Hilben, Tarkington, & Co., Lafayette, Ind. 





H. T. Simon & Gregory, St. Louie, Mo. 
William Semple, Alleghany City, Pa. 
Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F. IL Baton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ferdinand Myers & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Isaac Greenbanmn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John Shilletto & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry Plamb, New Haven, Conn. 

Root & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Tuell, Ripley, & Co., Terre Hante, Ind. 
Einstein & Eckman, Savannah, Ga. 

Gray & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

John Bell & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

H. 8. Manville, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C_E. Spencer & Co., New Orleans, La. 

B. H. Fepper, Mobi, Als. 

Forbes, Richa -deon, & Co., Boston, Mase, 
Mackey, Nisb t, & Co., Evansville, Ind, 
P. Hopkins & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

LD. Anthony & Co., Providence, R. I. 
8.0. Barnum & Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 

J.R. Franklin & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. C. Woodruff & Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 
George Cox & Sons, Mayaville, Ky. 
Carson Pirie & Co., Chicago, Tit. 
Menken Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Day Brothers & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

J.T. & K.P. Herpin, Mobile, Ais. 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicayo, Ill. 
D.M. & E.G. Halbert, Binghampton, N. ¥. 


GEORGE BETTS, Sole Agent, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


“There’s nothing like it.” 


= "t wish for better.” ‘‘ Better than any other 
we have used." “Like it much.” ‘Can't speak too 
highly of it.” ‘There can be no fault found with it.” 
“Can testify to its superiority.” ‘Don't use any 
other.” These are a few qnotations from the hundreds 
of testimonials in favor of Dootzy's Yeast Powpen, 
which is the only chemically pare, harmless, healthy, 
and nutritious article of the kind in market. Perfect- 
ly reliable, easy to nee, convenient, and recommended 
by al For sale by grocers. Doorry & Brotnxe, 
prietora, 69 New Street, New York. 


Sh AEDALLION SEWING MACHINE 

Da ncedie wil go through. ‘Bemples of bewing free, Agens 

wanted, Address MEDALLION Yaacnrme Co. 1) Namau St, N. Xe 
HOMAIS PERSIAN WASH 

REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 

Never fail, For sale by all Draggists. 

B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St, N. Y., far- 
enish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


ry 






Price reduced 
rerything 9 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A . STEWART & CO. 
‘i are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
BROCATELS, SILK REPS, POMPADOUR SATINS, 
PARIS QUALITY TAPESTRY AND 
STRIPED TERRYS, &c., 


for Curtains and Furniture Coverings. 


And they will also offer a lot of 
ELEGANT BROCHE BROCATELS, 
64 inches wide, $9 per yard; former price, $15. 


FIGURED COTELINES REDUCED FROM $8 TO 
$6 PER YARD. 


FRENCH STRIPED TERRYS REDUCED FROM 
$5 TO $3 75. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 
of 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Forming the largest and most attractive assortment 
in the city. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

“i Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
Extraordinary Bargains in Damask Napkins, Table- 
Cloths, Doylies, Pillow-Case Linens, aud Sheetings. 
500 do: Full Size Heavy Huck Tow ie at $2 50 per 
dozen :, Extra Size Fine Goods, $3 and upward. 

Richardson's celebrated Linens, in all qualities. 
On Monday next, and following days, in addition to 
our usual well-selected stock, we shall offer some very 
cheap lots. 
Buyers of Sheetings, Quilts, and Housekeeping 
Goods will find this an excellent opportunity of ee- 
curing Extraordinary Value in their Purchases, 


HOSIERY. 
Spring and Summer supply now open of 
Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, in Sandal Lace and 
Embroidered. 
Ladies’ and Children's Imitation Balbri, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Silk and Spun 
tans and Fancy Stripes. 
English and German Lisle-Thread Hoee, plain aud 
‘open work. 
Ladies’ and Children's Fancy Lisle-Thread and Cotton 
Hose. 
Ladies' Silk and Lisle-Thread Opera Hose. 
Men's Cotton, Lisle Thread 
Real and Imitation Balbrigg..n. 
Plain and Fancy Silk Half Hose, of every description. 
UNDERWEAR 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Silk Ganze and 
Gossamer Merino Vests and Drawers, 
Medicated Scarlet Ditto, &c., &c., 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CO’ BLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth 8t 








in Hose. 
(ove, in Tar- 











Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently fu Har- 
ser’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir any 
fraume, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy), THE NAMK® AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BEING PRINTED ON RAOI 
SEUARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 €8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


‘The following patterns are now ready? 


Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE LKING SUIT 
TRAINED CARRIAGE ya as 
POMPADOUR. SQ) 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SU IT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS 
POINTED-WAIST WALKI 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT, 
TRAINED EVE G DRESS. 
TRAINED STR svuIT 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING 
POLONAISE WALKIN! 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST - ABAGUE WALKING sUr 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


SUIT 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQ 
SUIT 











































Vol. 1V. 


WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS a8) ct 





LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK nu 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “18 
POSTILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 15 


‘The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS an 
Bust MEASURE. The same Patterns cont sixty centa 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA -NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 





CENTS—THE WEEKLY WISCON- 
STN, the Great Story Paper, containing all of 
CK SHEEP, by Ed- 


5 


the thrilling etory entitled’ B) 


mand Yates, continuing foar months, commencing 
‘April 19, ‘The best and cheapest weekly paper printed. 
‘Terme, $1 00 per year: 80 conte four months, Address 
CRAMER, AIRENS, & CRAMER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Be Merciful to Yourself. Do not aggravate dyspepsia with 
medicines that rack and weaken the body, nor render constipation 
chronic with rasping purgatives that leave the bowels paralyzed. 
Gently and without pain, TarRant’s Errervescent SELTZER APE- 
RIENT carries off the accretions in the alimentary canal, at the same 
time toning the stomach, improving the appetite, promoting healthy 
perspiration, and refreshing the whole system. It is a luxurious 
draught, in which a hundred healthful elements are blended. 













ELTZ"R 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





LADY'S TROUSSEAU “1” 


FOR $150. 


















8 Muslin Chemises @ $2 00.. $6 00 
3 Linen NS . @ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 Pairs of Muslin Drawers @ 20.. 60 
8 * Liven * .@ 300.. 900 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts.. @ 250.. 750 
83 Tucked “* we wiek @ 350.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses. . @ 400.. 12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Embrd “ ’ 
Tucked Yokes. --@ 8 00.. % 00 
2 Flannel Skirts. -@ 6 00.. 12 00 
@ Corset Covers. -@ 860.. 700 
2 Dressing Sacqnes. @ 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre sisneice 1008 
$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, c.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 


255, 267, 259, & 961 Grand 8t., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


Use none but 





Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in houee- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prossian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company's Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to et up clubs. Our answer Is, 
send for Price-List, aud a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making # large saving to con- 
mimers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0, Box 5643. NEW YORK. — 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, 

ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled / For 8rrrcu- 
Ino, Heaoane, TucKmna, 
Fewitne, Quilting, Comp- 
ING, Binpixa, BRarDIna, 
Garnentna, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled 


ais For particulars address 
& p 
— Wilson Sewing Machine Ce., 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















CLEVELAND, O, OF 
= eS BF, Low, Bot 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Of Target Practice , Deser on {Price - Lists &e., of 
MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS 
sent on request by letter addressed to 
MASS. ARMS CO., Chicop Falls, Mass. 





ETT T eases sss 


TO THE WORKING CLAB8.— Weare now prepared 
nish all classes with constant em] nt at home 
. Business jghtand 
either ocx eualy earn from 5 per 
Prening’ and « proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ‘sand girls earn nearly as much as men. 
‘Prat all who eee this notice may send their eddreas and test the 
business, we make this unpe: ‘To such as are not 
well satisficd, we willeend $1 to ney, for the trouble of writing. 
Full partizulars, a valuable samp! which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People's Literery Companton— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers publ ed—all 
fentfree by mail, Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address F.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


ANTED_AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 

iJ | ‘tiock stizek (allie on woth rides), and Is fully 
licensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew- 

WD ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase; Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.: Chicago, ill.: or St. Louis, Mo. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cta, It curls etraight hair in beautiful curls on 
the first application, and will remain in carl 10 days. 

‘Address, R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 

































AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Work of the Age, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'’S 


“LIFE OF 


Jesus, The Christ,” 


Upon which the author bas been actively engaged for 
some years past, will be ready in about three months. 
Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
thenticated by another great name—a book which has 

n and ig pow gelling with great rapidity wherever 
it ie offered. AU auecemsful Cancaasera for thix bork 
will have preference of territory for the ‘ Beecher Book.” 
The book combines 


“600 Volumes in One,” 
with a brilliant Introduction, 

By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whore critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illne- 
trated, handsomely bound. A library of 500 volumes 
in one book, whore contents will vever grow old or 
stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 
young and old as long as ite leaves hold together. 

“A perfect . Scarcely any thing at all a fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of a place here, is neglected. 
It ia a book for every household.”. Y. Mail. 

“ A etngularly handsome volume.”—Phila, Inquirer. 

“No similar collection in the Englieh language, in 
copionsness and felicity of selection and arrabgement, 
can compare with it"—N. Y. Timea, 

Terma liberal. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
been to get this book made fast enough. Teachers, 
Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
good pay with light work by taking an agency Exelu- 
sive territory aiven, Send for circular, terme, &€c., to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. ¥. 
RePruRe, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure.  Scelry's 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Su; ‘tera, Late patterne, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Banda &c. Estabta.: 1347 Chest, 
8t., Ph and 8 Ann 8t., N. ¥. Send for Pamphlet. 


; __ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—{ irosdway, NY 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoprons, and 
Oxoane, of six first-clasa makers, including Waters’, 
At EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
sonra or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 

WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenres, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new aud wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


pbc ie neti ated a 

$5 TO $10 PER DAY. Sox8 cy ennes 
pis engage in our new business make from ‘eo t 
need 
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day in their own localities. Full particu- 

and instractions sont free by mail. Thoso in 
in 


of permanent, profitable work, should address 


atonce. Gonos Stixson & Maine. 


T[JUNTING, Trapping, and HW about it. 
Sent Faux. Address Honan," Hinsdale, N. 1. 


$3004 MONTH and expenees to sood canvase- 
300 ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


£97 Sent by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 













DE WITT'S MOTHERLESS. Motherlees: or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trane- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “Jobn Hnlifax, Gentleman.” ll- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Youna. By 
Jacou Aunorr. Coptonsly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. (Nearly Ready.) __ 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents, (Just Ready.) 


SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
plous and Critical English-Latin Dictionary, “Com- 
led from Original Sources, By Wa, Suit, D.C.L., 
L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionarice, Curtine's 
Greek’ Grammar, the Student's Hume, the Student's 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c. : and 
Tneoriucs D. Hats, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added @ Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. New Edition. 


TERNS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanrer’s Macazure, One Year. 
Hanrrr'’s Werxy, One Year. 
Hagpre’s Bazar, 


Hanren's Macazing, Hanren’s Wexxy, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy h 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for evert) 

Sunscripens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine %4 cents a year, for the Wrex.y or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wxexcy or Bazan, to prepay the U. S. postage. 














Of either the Maoazine, WEKKty, or 
Club of Five 
Siz 





Tenws FOR ADVERTIBING IN Harper's PERIOnIcAts. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Harper's Weekly, —Inside Pages, $1.50 per Line: 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
He 3 Bazar.—$%1 00 per Line; Cate and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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256 [Aprit 22, 1871. 
1A de- 
Taare Fuse ae 
scribe the exceasive men- 
dacity of a servant of his, 
sald, “Lie! Why the fel- 
Er cle le wee 
he a asleep. "ae 
veracious, who cuald not 
sleep without In 
than “Seainaniy. ‘upright 
ho car resist the inclins- 














PACETLE. 


Wuew a Dutch maid-serv- 
ant wishes to go to adance, 
and has no swain of her 
own, she hires a cavalier 
for the occasion. A beau 
with an umbrella receives 
double pay. 





Turn Chosest Stepy 
Any study where the wi 





i 


I nt 
dows haven't been opened ; tion. 
for the last six months, i | ee 
a NN have a 
Is a jolly-boat ever belp- Hill i ; jee ee ek Not 
ed along by four roars of {| MMMM ing eble to do better, they 
laughter ? i start ona ‘scale. 7 
U i 


ae een, 
Persons who carry coal 

to Newenstle are some- 

times hauled over them. 


—————._—_— 
A Pronep Barnze—A 
fight between two tars. 
A doctor's motto is sup- 
posed to be *‘ patients and 
long-suffering. 


—_.>_—_ 
Tue neat Cercegm @rx-- 
1oz—Matrimnomy. 


—> 
A mere Marras UPPtex 
—Cutting a dress. 


—_—>——_ 

The man who ‘couldnt 
find his match” went to bed 
in the dark. 





—— 

Two “heads” are better 
than one, if the letter is 
over weight. 


ae 
The sharpest blade is run 
to earth when he is ground. 


— ee 
Why is a man never 
Knocked down against his 
will ?—Becanse it is impos- 
eible to fall unless inclined, 





—— 
The idea that stro 








nk ee 
man the other day has been Ws Ail iipenel hee o heaks 
ee ee AEE yeD ing tendency oF effect,” sald 

—— a doctor to a young lady. 


“You will except a bitter 
cold morning, won't you 2” 
inquired the lady. 


“Two marriages in high 
life” are reported ‘as prob- 
ably on the cards.” We 
sincerely hope they're not 
diamonds against hearts. 





—.———_—— 
S.ip-Kxors—Divorces. 
—— 


To xexr Duxy—Live on 
codfish. 


—— 

When flatterers meet, Sa- 
oo tan goes to dinner. 

Aw ANIMAL oF QuESTION- 


agate 
oe = LS NZ} Swinging is said by the 
ABLE geal conun. = = 5 S : a! ‘ “ u doctors to be very good ex- 


aes 

Did the old sea-dogs we 
read about set up barks of 
their own, or sail in other 
people's ships? 





E N. ercise for a pereon’s bealth ; 
oe RETRIBUTION. but many a poor wretch has 
A Sramrct oes — in “What's the Matter, Mamma?” “Toothache, Dearest.”” “Oh dear! What Tooth is it?” “Wisdom Tooth.” come to his death by it. 
was recently made “ Wisdom Tooth! Ah! I suppose that’s the dreadful Tooth that Knows all about the French Irregular Verbs !” ——— 
Satteeer of the terior® vi bonds 
fo Madrid. Fortunately that important func was not in the in- | Tz Max or “ Sunzps anp Paromes,”—Mr. D'Eyncourt sagely ae 
terior of tho carriage, but was safely ensconced in the proper place—the | observes that tailors when out behave much Nomen other men. 
“Home Department.” ‘The fact is, they can never leave the shop behind, und are not con- 


tent to confine themselves to dress, their legitimate calling, but 
The man who liked to get the whip-hand of his friends met with more | must, forsooth, ad-dress their observations to others, with a view 








than his match when he found one with a club-foot. of re-dress-ing imi any Wron Hence the tailor becomes an 
—e— fror-ical dog, and of his discourse usually abounds in 
When the beer rans out, does it hop? euéting remarks. Yet you have only to twit him with being the 
They say “* ces is next to godliness godliness ;” how is it, then, taat soa nine pert tear a pi the ae iy sw yo au i uaNe 
; ‘¢ your measure and sew yor 
and water are always found in the neighborhood Of base sins (basins) you your “ ‘quictas even with’ bare bodkin.” ae 
———__. 
“To arms! to arms!” the doctors rence between grass 
“Patients of every station; cry, aguiebn bet aniinals eating and grass 
Undo your sleeve, and give us leava 
To practice vaccination.” 


aa a correct to drive the captain's gig ashore: if e0, on which 





aati 
‘Toe rax-Hretxnio Prriop—Before tight lacing was invented. 
Guxsr. “ How comes this dead fly in my soup 2” 
Wartrr. “In fag, Sir, I have no positive idea how the r 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF HORRO: thing came to his death. Perhaps it had uot taken any food for 
‘ 4 a long time, dashed upon the soup, ate too much for it, contracted 
j ap tion of the atomach, which brought on death. The fl 





iy ies } ~S A 

sh | i : must have a very weak constitution, for when I gerved the sonp it 

was dancing merrily upon the surface. Perhaps, and the idea pre- 

sents itself only at this moment, it endeavored to swallow too 

large a piece of vegetable; this yemalning fast in the throat, 

caused a sholting. in the windpipe. This is the only reason t 
could give of the death of that insect.” 


ae. 
A Boston lady's pina, when she is fully dressed, are said to num- 
ber 800! ° 


A young lady of Terre Haute is writing a book on “ What I know 
about Courting.” 


“A Cerrina Siame.”—After the disastrous calamities which 
France has so lately suffered, it is not to be wondered at that 
her government has been brought to “ tears” (Thiers). 


—_-——_ 
A very CLever Tx1ox—Changing one’s mind. 
—-—_ 


One of the most obedient men in the world is an auctioneer we 
know, who attends to every body's bidding but his wife's. 


————_ e- 
Some: adios recently dressed. for a party, and having on low: YY 4 " = - UH 

necl resses, they paint ue veins on the exposed skin 7 3 

nae SE aie, ced mut tan fae ge © fae 
Timp Wire. ; ‘The Thi ii se!" was present at the on, an tol hem the; mae 

Tut:p Wire. “ Henry dear, Henry! ere are Thieves in the House Pl hada b got * is ted witha four inches VERY PROPER FOO. 

‘ occ... know any thing about anatomy, so they had put VULcar-Otv Party. “I say, Waiter, Plate of Roast Veal will you, and ’Am—" 

a Hi} i L A © the velns on just where it happened. Weit-proucnt-ve Waiter. ‘We've Veal, Sir, if you like; but, excuse me, 

4 i \ we don't like Swearing in our Establishment.” 





ge 
Never put off till to-morrow what you did the 
week before last. 


During the sic f Paria, persot ting he 
ez of 8, ns eating horec- 
flesh generally dined in the salle d parties de 


ee 

Tur “ Mix oy Human Kixpness"—The con- 

densed alk sent by the benevolent to Paris for 
ren. 


the chil ° 
A Roagrxg Trape—A wild-beast show. 


erga 
A Notice or a Pear—Lightning. 
gees 


A GREAT TRAVELER. 


Dr. Watts was evidently in the habit of making 
pedestrian excursions on the Continent, for in 
one of his noblest lines he expressly says: 

“Whene'er I take my walks abroad.” 


The last reading of this celebrated stanza, by-th 
. way, is this: E is ps 


“Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 
And as I never speaks to them, 
They never speaks to me.” 
——_. 
. ‘What is a smile?” asked a man of a little 
gir. ‘The whisper of a laugh,” said she. 
ptpeates any 


AvrTouraPnicaL,—It fs considered cool to take 
a man’s hat with his name written in ft, simply 
because you want to get his autograph. 


Fe get 

What shonld a man carry with him when call- 
ing upon his afflanced ?—Affection in his heart, 
perfection in his manner, and confection in his 
pockets, ‘as 

The following ie almost good enongh for 
burlesque: When will Bismarck pecome a great 
landscape painter ?—When he's Claude Lorraine, 

Se 

Our Sage says there are three companions with 
whom you should always keep on Pood terms: 
First, your wife; second, your stomach; third, 
your conscience. 





= 
: = ig peyton: to baulle opuilon was evinced by a 
. ly aged cl who recently married a man of ¥ 
A TABLEAU IL. a correspondingly ‘appropriate age, because, she KNOWLEDGE IS STRENGTH. 
Voice FROM THE Baproom. ‘Henry dear, Henry! I Forgot to Say the Sweeps were said, ‘‘ he comes about my house so much that if “1 say, Jack! What's Post-Meridian?” 


Coming this Morning. I don't marry him people will talk.” “Why, the First Post in the Morning, of course.” 





SINGLE COPIES TEN 
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SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.—[Sse Pace 258.] 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, (0 ft any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twentyrice Cents and Bust Meawre.] 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1871. iw PER SEAR IN ADVANGB: 


Vou. IV.—No. 17.] 
aa oer Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
See illustration on first page. 
pes pretty suit comprises the short sacque 
of the style most in vogue this season, with 
‘an adjusted back and loose sacque fronts, and 
which will be found very useful to wear over 
linen blouse-waists in. the heats of summer. 
The under-skirt is made of black silk, and the 
over-skirt and sacque of black cashmere, trimmed 
with folds of the material and lace, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
*half-fitting sacque, Watteau over-skirt, and six- 
gored walking skirt. 7 

Hacr-FiTrinc Sacque.—This pattern consists 
of five pieces—front, side piece, back, collar, and 
flowing sleeve. The garment is cut with loose 
sacque fronts; the back is fitted by a seam in 
the middle and side forms, and is cut with extra 
fullness at the side back seam below the waist 
line, where it is laid in a box-pleat an inch wide, 
turned on the outer side, and finished with an 
ornament. The fronts are cut pointed in the 
neck, and finished with a Marie Antoinette col- 
lar. The -garment is made to fit tight in the 
back by a belt, which is sewed on the under side 
to the seams in the back, the sides, and under 
the arms, and fastened in front with hooks and 
eyes. The sacque is trimmed round the edge 
with lace two inches wide,-headed by a bias fold 
an inch and a quarter wide with a narrow fold 
on both edges. 

* Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wide, 21¢ yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 

Lace, 5 yards. 

Baste up, and try on wrong side out before 
sewing the seams, All the seams are allowed— 
an outlet of an inch being given for the seams 
under the arms and on the shoulders, and a 
quarter of an inch for all the other seams. Only 
half the pattern is given. 

Warreau Over-Sxret.—This pattern is in 
three pieces, and has an apron front, two side 
gores, and full back breadth. The sides of the 
apron front are cut with an extra length, which 
is laid in six two-inch pleats, turning upward. 
The notches at the sides of the apron front show 
where to lay the pleats. ‘he fronts are sewed 
plain on the belt. One deep box-pleat, five 
inches wide, simulating a Watteau fold, is laid 
in the centre of the back breadth, and the extra 
fullness is laid in side pleats turning toward the 
front, Put the pattern together by the notches. 
Only half the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wie, 3 yards. i yards 

tra for trimming, 1: 

Lace, 414 yards. 

Six-corep Watxme Sxret.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
breadth for the back. The back breadth is laid 
in a double box-pleat in the middle, and the ex- 
tra fullness of the gores is laid in side pleats, 
turning toward the front. 

Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 814 yards. 

To take the bust measure, pass a tape meas- 
ure entirely around the body, under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulders, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest. Nine 
sizes are furnished, ranging, in even numbers, 
from 30 to 46 inches. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Aprit 29, 1871. 








IH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sised Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Sull-sized patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Childrbn's Spring and Summer Sacques, Talmas, 
Jackets, Basquines, Mantelets, Water-proof Cloaks, 
et, ¢*Ladies and Misse? Spring and Summer 
Suits; Infants? Robes, Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

" RQyr Cut Paper Patterns of the Short-Sacque 
Woatking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
ahd will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents cach. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 271 of this Number. 


, MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot a Ramble. 


Y DEAR CYRUS,—Walking the other 
morning in the Central Park, I met Re- 
trorsus, and joined him in his stroll through the 
Ramble. He was pensive, yet talkative, and 
seemed to be very glad to find a companion 
-before whom he could think aloud ; for his con- 
versation seemed to be chiefly loud thinking, 
to which, indeed, a companion was only neces- 
sary as a sounding-board or a mountain-side, 
to send back an echo, And if you will allow 
me at this point to make the first excursion, or 
discursion: do you not often remark among 
pur fellow-travelers that this is often the chief 
service which they require of each other in con- 
yersation? A man turns to his neighbor and, 
under the forms of colloquial intercourse, be- 
Bins at once to soliloquize, evidently regarding 
an independent response as impertinent, In- 
deed, at a great dinner I have sometimes seen 
the philosopher Historicus, who had been pass- 
{ng all the morning studying a new book, per- 
haps of science or of moral speculation, turn 
upon the innocent Miss Bleat at his side and 








proceed, in the guise of conversation with her, 
to say to himself all that he thought of the 
book. ‘You remember, Miss Bleat,” he says 
to her, ‘‘that Descartes says, cogito, ergo sum ; 
but I am persuaded that we should rather say, 
sum, ergo cogito. And Leibnitz distinctly af- 
firms—” and so on until poor little Miss Bleat 
loses her appetite, and feels prickly with heat 
and vexatious consciousness of her ridiculous 
situation. 

It is because so much apparent conversation 
is merely soliloquy that good listening is al- 
ways so agreeable to us. Indeed, if you will 
show me_a good listener, I will show you one 
who is usually considered very fascinating. By 


“good listening, of course, I do not mean mere 


silence, but intelligent and appreciative atten- 
tion, In my younger days there was no one 
more familiarly known and generally liked than 
James Early, of whom you may have heard. 
He was handsome, well dressed, and quiet; 
but he was not clever, nor cultivated, nor of 
superior character. Born into the habit of 
what is called good society, he improved all 
the advantages it offered to secure all its char- 
acteristic prizes. If he went to a dinner where 
the wise men were present, he listened in def- 
erential silence to all their dreary and conceit- 
ed platitudes, as if they had been profound in- 
spirations, And I have heard the Honorable 
Jabesh Windbag himself, when that gentleman 
was the most illustrious statesman in the coun- 
try, after a dinner at which James Early had 
respectfully listened to him with evident admi- 
ration for more than three hours, declare that 
that young gentleman was one of the most prom- 
ising young men in America. 

Even the most intelligent women were charm- 
ed with him, and Minerva herself owned that he 
was certainly very attractive. Yet I had often 
watched him when he was with her, and I saw 
that he did nothing but listen eloquently. Oft- 
en, after a prolonged soliloquy of her own, at 
which Early had been present, she has remark- 
ed to me that he was one of the most agreeable 
men she had ever known. I saw him in a 
famous drawing-room in another city, and he 
sat the whole evening with one of the loveliest 
belles. She was neither intelligent nor talka- 
tive, but she was conscious of beauty and of a 
superb toilette, and he seemed to be conscious 
of nobody in the world but her. He did not 
speak, but his deferential silence appeared to 
be confident expectation of something worth 
hearing from her lips; or it was the most sub- 
tly flattering suggestion that the spoken wisdom 
of others was less than the sweet chance of her 
speaking. She told me afterward that Mr. Early 
was the most fascinating person in conversation 
that she had ever met. And so said all the 
young women with whom he danced, and all 
the old ladies against the wall, to whom he 
brought terrapin and Champagne. His con- 
versation, they said, was truly delightful. They 
meant that he did not interrapt their soliloquies. 

This is a long excursion, but it illustrates the 
reason that Retrorsus always praises my con- 
versational powers, When he has been sitting 
with me all the evening, pouring out his pro- 
fuse speculations upon public affairs, showing 
to me how hopelessly we are ruined, and de- 
monstrating in the most learned and elaborate 
manner that civilization is an illusion, and that 
barbarism is surely overwhelming us, as the 
sand of the desert fatally encroaches upon the 
ancient Egyptian temples and buries them out 
of sight—whileI have sat ruminating and dream- 
ily listening, he jumps up suddenly at midnight, 
and says, pleasantly, ‘‘My dear Mr. Bachelor, 
I beg your pardon, but you have been so agreea- 
ble and instructive that I quite forgot the time,” 
and so bows himself out. In the Ramble at 
the Park it was the same. We loitered in the 
warm spring sunshine, and I listened to the 
singing of the birds and the hum of the city, 
and watched the glittering green of the willows, 
and all the swelling, budding richness of the 
trees, while he talked on, and thought me the 
most eloquent of companions. 

Indeed, I heard enough of what he said to 
perceive that he was lamenting, as so many of 
us secretly do, the departure of youth, and I 
smiled to think how the old song is forever re- 
newed. For I remember long ago in the Tyrol, 
one of those glorious mornings which stand in 
memory, as onsomedivine day Mont Blancstands 
supreme and glorified among the Alps, when I 
was swinging along the mountain-road with 
Hilary, who was twenty years older thanI. I 
shouted and sang until the air rang with jocund 
echoes. It scems to me that the remembrance 
of that morning will keep me always young. 
But, in the midst of my triumph of life and 
youth, Hilary suddenly said, with a half-vexed 
air, “‘ Bachelor, I hope that you don’t think 
you enjoy this jaore than I, merely because you 
are a little younger!” Aha! old mole! He 
had worked so far, then. Hilary felt as if he 
had been driven out of Paradise because he had 
ceased to ba young, and he looked at me over 
the wall, and vowed that it was not much of a 
shower, after all! At that time Retrorsus was 
as much younger than I as Hilary was older; 
and now, after this long lapse of time, I heard 
Retrorsus lamenting, in the same strain, that 
the dark days were come because he had ceased 
to be young. 

But, my dear Cyrus, when does a man cease 


to be young? I know the most venerable fel- 
lows of thirty and thirty-five, and I know young 
statesmen of seventy; and if I were to give a 
party of young men, my first summons should 
be to a certain poet of seventy-five. My school- 
mate Gnurly would never be older than he was 
at fifteen if he should live to a hundred years. 
Do you think that Colonel Newcome was old 
when he was a white-headed man, or that Barnes 
wasever young? ‘‘ The dark days have come,” 
I heard Retrorsus say in the Ramble, with the 
glorious sky full of sunshine over him and all 
about him, and the air musical with birds. 
“The dark fiddle-sticks,” ejaculated I, and my 
companion turned to me in amazement; while 
I felt that, by breaking silence, I had risked 
the reputation of my conversational powers. 
“The Golden Age lies far behind us,” continued 
Retrorsus, eying me severely. But I smiled 
blandly, and I suppose my face was suffused 
with skepticism; for he said, as if I had vehe- 
mently contradicted him, ‘‘ Do you mean to say 
that the Golden Age doesn't lie far behind us?” 

«Since you ask me,” said I, ‘‘I answer that 
I think there is no such intolerable folly as to 
suppose it.” And I beamed at him so that he 
looked at me with astonishment. I suppose 
that he did not wish to be interrupted, for he 
made no reply, but went o with his lamenta- 


tions,- ending with, ‘The . days - that -are—no- 


more.” 

Bat, my dear Cyrus, this ‘disposition, which 
it is so easy to cultivate, what is it but the for- 
getfalness that we all see our own door-yards, 
but not our neighbor's? You may read the 
oldest expressions of human thought, and the 
newest book, and you will find that in each to- 
day is the dark day. Other times were noble 
and pure; other men were lofty and disinter- 
ested. Our parents lived in Paradise; and 
when they came out, ah! even then there were 
giants in those days. But we have fallen upon 
evil times and upon dwarfs. Principle, patriot- 
ism, a fine and sensitive morality—these we 
have left far behind us; they were stations that 
were long passed when we took the train. I 
was reading only yesterday in the newspaper a 
chapter of reminiscences which went back only 
thirty years, and which lamented that states- 
manship and eloquence had perished in the 
land. The author was kind enough to mention 
names, and to quote specimens of the lost art 
of eloquence. But the name was a nobody, 
and the eloquence was stuff. Your son would 
not declaim it at school to-day. And the 
worthy writer thought and said that he was 
treating of the better times, of the palmy days, 
of the Golden Age. And then I opened the 
“Life of John Adams,” and there I found him, 
living in what we believe was the very purest 
period of our history, lamenting the ignorance, 
the passion, the sordid meanness of the age, 
and appealing to the other and distant and bet- 
terday. To John Adams his own day was as 
dark as ours ever was or ever can be co us. 

And what makes it poetic and fair to us? 
Because John Adams and his friends did not 
put their regrets into rhyme, but their convic- 
tions and courage into deeds. And just as the 
Golden Age is here, and now, if we will only 
make it golden, so is it with youth. I asked 
you when a man ceases to be young; and now 
I think, my dear Cyrus, we can answer that it 
is not when his hair grows gray, but when his 
heart becomes dry and cold. If that is at 
twenty, he is old. If it is not at eighty, he is 
still young. And so also the man who is born 
old never sees the Golden Age, because he never 
believes in generous motives and unselfish ac- 
tion. I have seen a boy of twelve put his fin- 
gers to his nose at the tale of a beggar at the 
corner, and a man of sixty, with moist eyes, 
emptying his purse into the beggar’s hand. 
That boy, I fear, was born into the Brazen Age. 
That man will die, as he has lived, in the Gold- 
en. Out of the heart, my boy, are the issues 
of life. ‘That is one of the great and glorious 
texts, upon which the lives of all about us 
are the sermons. Retrorsus, in the Ramble, 
thinks that youth is going, not because he was 
forty upon his last birthday, but because he is 
conscious that his faith is becoming chilled, his 
enjoyment of nature less keen and exquisite, 
his delight and confidence in simple integrity 
less profound. That alone, my dear Cyrus, is 
to grow old; that alone is the ending of the 
Golden Age, and the return of Astrea to heay- 
en, I hope, my dear boy, that this spring, 
which completes your half-century, finds you 
as truly young as ever, 

Your friend, 
An Ovp Bacuetor. 


—_—_—" 


SEPARATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

NE is often tempted to echo that modest 
remark of a certain wise man—it would 
have a far more learned look if I could give the 
name of the wise man, but I can not at this in- 
stant recall it—that, “if he had been present at 
the creation of the world, he should have been 
able to give its Maker a few suggestions.” 
There are a few things, in fact a good many 
things, which one would like to have altered, 
and which might apparently just as well have 
been made different in the beginning. And 
yet, on the whole, there is'a wonderful adapta- 


tion in things as they are. To make much im- 
provement, you must change so many cases 
that, before you know it, you will find you have 
projected a new world. 

Sometimes one is tempted to think that, if 
the family could not be somehow constituted to 
hold together, we might as well not have had 
mankind set in families. The father and moth- 
er make their little home. The children laugh 
and cry, and work and play; they have mumps 
and measles, and “teething” and scarlatina; 
they have little tiffs with each other; they are 
bumped and bruised; they knock out their 
teeth, and set their clothes on fire, and come 
home at irregular intervals, with a black eye or 
a broken arm. So, under constant watching, 
with many retrogressions and a thousand bair- 
breadth escapes, they wind along the tortuous 
path of right living, and presently the oldest 
child has arrived at the comparative maturity 
of—let us say thirteen years, He takes an 
interest in raw but real science—if it is very 
raw—in mechanics, in politics, The amount 
of information he has acquired on all subjects 
is astonishing. He has penetrated machine- 
shops, mounted locomotives, trotted after sol- 
diers, made love to sailors, and few things in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the egrth, have escaped his ob- 
-servation,.- . Now,.at thirteen, he begins to con- 
solidate; and you would say his father and moth- 

Ver might have some good of him, Not that 
they have not had good of him before, prattling, 
“bumping, and bruising through his infancy and 
early boyhood; but it was a comfort largely 
compounded with care. It was a delight in 
bounding health and beauty, and grace and 
promise, always underlaid with a fearfal con- 
sciousness that, when the beauty and grace was 
not snugly tucked up in bed, it might be sliding 
down the third-story baluster, or bestriding the 
ridge-pole of the barn, at the imminent risk of 
its beautiful and graceful neck. Only now, 
when baluster and ridge-pole have lost their ir- 
resistible first charm, and top and kite and ball 
are net paramount objects of interest—now, 
when th, *.cucus and concert and play begin to 
loom up, aud the far-off sun of manhood red- 
dens the eastern sky—now they can really en- 
joy him without misgiving. Do they? Not 
in the least. As soon as he ceases to be an 
hourly care he must go off to school! When he 
was of no use to any body his parents took him 
wholly upon themselves; but as soon as he be- 
gins to be of the smallest account they have to 
give him up to the public. No organized tyr- 
anny demands him, but just as surely and au- 
thoritatively society stretches out its hand and 
clutches him. His new shirts, his fresh jack- 
ets, and spotless handkerchiefs are put into his 
box, and out he goés into the great world for 
ever and ever. True, he will come back for 
the vacation, with half his handkerchiefs lost, 
his jackets ont at elbows, and his every-day 
boots serenely packed a-top his pile of shirts; 
and for several years he will oscillate between 
home and school; but home for life he will 
never come again. Home, the eternal resting- 
place—home, his absorbing and exclusive world, 
has ceased tobe. His childish, instinctive, sav- 
age love his parents had; but as soon as he is 
capable of an intelligent, manly affection, he 
goes straightway and falls in love with a stran- 
ger! Itis a consolation to reflect that he is then 
at the same point whence his father and moth- 
er started, and will travel the same round, and 
see precisely how good it is. 

The wonder is that it is pretty good, after all. 
Dreadful as it may be for parents to give up 
their child, it would be still more dreadful not 
to give him up. It is next to impossible for 
the grown children of a family to stay at home 
honorably. Life may so adjust itself that this 
is the best possible arrangement; but usually 
the sons who have energy, enterprise, charac- 
ter, push out into the world. What good has 
the mother in her empty house, with one son in 
China, and one in California, and one in Chi- 
cago, and one on the high seas? The foolish 
mother thinks she has‘vast treasure still, and 
conceives immediately a deep and abiding in- 
terest in all those places, Instead of dismis- 
sing her son from her thought, she takes into 
her heart at once all the ends of the earth and 
all the paths of the sea. Not a newspaper scrap 
from China or California escapes her eye. The 
scope of her mind has become enlarged through 
the scope of her affection, and her son's good 
name in Cathay makes her us proud and happy 
as if she heard his praise resounding under her 
own roof-tree. 

It is frequent parting that softens the asper- 
ity and sweetens the bitterness and mitigates 
the fierceness of association. Human nature 
is so sharp and strong and self-willed, that it is 
a great trial for human beings to live together. 
The substantial traits of character may be har- 
monious; but little tastes, slight individuali- 
ties, opposing tempers, will clash; and even 
Christian forbearance, generous yielding, kind- 
ly courtesy, need the occasional help of absence 
to keep life permanently sweet. Absence is the 
great idealizer, and withal, perhaps, the most 
truthful painter. Your stout, healthy, noisy 
boy, who teased his sisters, and tossed his pil- 
lows, and broke. furniture,-and tried even his 
mother's patience, has gone away; and in his 
silent room you only think bow bright and 
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frank and fearless he is—how generous, alert, 
and'eager. The friend and companion whose 
impatience irritated you, whose indecision an- 
noyed you, whose impromptitude exasperated 
you, has crossed the seas, and you remember 
only how truthful he was, how loyal, how de- 
voted, how unselfish. s 

It is parting, indeed, that plows great fur- 
rows in the heart, but it keeps the soil mellow 
and open, receptive and fertile. Made as we 
are, we should grow, without it, too hard, ex- 
acting, unresponsive, unforgiving. With the 
pain of partings always near, with the shadow 
of one parting never far, it is casy to repress 
the hasty word, to discern the sunny side, to 
veil the weakness with charity, and nourish the 
strength with love. The heart grows soft and 
tender and considerate, self fades and selfish- 
ness dies, and the whole being goes out in eager 
Mesire to succor and bless its beloved. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SHORT-SACQUE BUIT. 


HE short-sacque suit illustrated on our first 

page presents the new idea for making pal- 
etots. ‘The loose slashed sacque or paletot of 
last season is still worn, but its popularity is 
waning before a preference for garments with 
basque backs. The new design has a loose 
front and an easy yet close-fitting back, slashed 
to the belt in the centre to allow room for the 
tournure. A belt under the basque fastens be- 
neath the front, and holds the back in place. 
The Marie Antoinette collar and flowing sleeves 
of this jacket are exceedingly pretty for summer 
wear. The suit, copied from a model at Lord 
& Taylor's, has the sacque and over-skirt of 
cashmere, trimmed with fulds and guipure lace, 
and a silk under-skirt ornainented by three folds 
and a broad kilt pleating. This suit may be 
made of summer poplin, goat's-hair, or any soft 
woolen stuff, over a silk skirt of the same color, 
or the entire garment may be of the same ma- 
terial. The simple style of this costume renders 
it also appropriate for mourning, and for the 
same reason it is adopted for piqué, linens, sat- 
in jean, and other wash goods, as it may be 
easily done up. 

‘The over-skirt of this suit, called the Watteau 
skirt, has a short, graceful apron, with the wrink- 
led front now considered stylish. ‘To keep this 
apron in place a tape is fastened to the second 
side seams, and tied behind under the skirt. 
The widths back of the apron are not draped, 
but hang straight, with a broad Watteau fold, 
‘or pleat, in the centre, and many smaller ones on 
each side. A seam down the centre of the broad 
fold would not look well; therefore a full width 
oust be placed in the centre, with narrower gored 
widths on the side. 


EASTER SUITS. 


A late opening at a large and tasteful furnish- 
ing house displayed many beautiful costumes, 

pared for Easter-Sunday and the gay days 
that follow the penitential season of Lent. Rich 
silks of pale, delicate tints, light summer silks, 
goat’s-hair poplins, wool serges, pongees, piqués, 
colored linen, and batiste costumes, were the 
stylish fabrics made up in the most gracefal 
manner. Tight-fitting garments, such as pos- 
tUJion - basqnes and polonaises — minus a loose 
wrap—prevailed. ‘The present fashion displays 
fine figures most advantageously. Waists are 
made slightly longer, and always show the nat- 
ural curve of the figure above the hips. Shoulder 
seams are short and high, falling in with theline 
of the shoulders. All sleeves, whether coat or 
flowing, are shaped at the top like a man’s coat- 
sleeve, and set smoothly in the ample armbole, 
without any fullness but that which comes of 
holding the sleeve next the sewer. Three or 
four bows up the front of the basque are used 
quite as much as buttons. 

Handsomest among the Easter costumes is a 
gros grain of bluish-green, made elaborate with 
black lace. The garniture on the lower skirt is 
broad box-pleats at wide intervals, with a bow 
and shell-like curves of lace between. The 
apron- front bouffaut over-skirt has crescent- 
shaped pieces and lace for trimming. The ue 
—a novelty—has no pleats behind, but a folded 
point, like a hood, is continued from the back, to 
fall over broad smooth pieces formed by elonga- 
ting the side bodies. ‘Ibe suit is marked $285. 
Another, of turtle-dove gray, is similarly made, 
and trimmed with black lace. A third, gros 
grain, fit array for a bride, is a soft French gray, 
trimmed with ruffles of the same, and fringe to 
match, making a tasteful monotone costume: 
price $200. 

DINNER DRESSES. 


A dinner or reception dress, worthy of descrip- 
tion, is of turquoise blue gros grain, with demi- 
train. Two bias ruffles six inches deep, the 
lower one in box-ploata, the upper gathered and 
lapping over the lower, headed by a bias band 
and three narrow, standing ruffles, trim the low- 
er skirt. The upper skirt, like that shown in 
the Worth Basque Suit (illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol.1V.), has a single ruffle, headed by twoerect 
frills on the back of the skirt, while a netted fringe 
tnkes the place of the lower ruffle on the apron. 
The basque, without pleats behind, has a ruffle 
and fringe around the edge. The neck is square, 
and the front represents a vest almost covered 
bya jabot of Valenciennes lace. Flowing sleeves, 
with a ruffle and lace. Price $275. A dress made 
in the same way is of pale écru silk, trimmed with 
broad black velvet ribbon and point duchesse 
lace. The first dress described, or a similar one, 
of fisherman's green, or of light plum-color, is the 
fashionable ion dress for blondes. ra 
buff silks, or the faint China pink, or else the 
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Pinkishsealmon apricot-color, are the choice of 
runettes, 


SUMMER SILKS, GOAT’s-HAIR, AND ALPACAS. 


The summer silks most popular are narrow 
stripes of black on white, trimmed with many 
gathered ruffles of the same, edged with black 
lace, or else a tiny fold of solid-colored silk, either 
black, brown, or violet, placed above the hem of 
the ruffle, this hem being turned up on the right 
side. Solid-colored vests are also seen on these, 
and embroidery is used asa trimming. One of 
the most stylish silk suits yet seen is black stripes 
on white, with the polonaise bordered by black 
and white fringe, headed by a band of black silk 
“‘tamboured” with white. ‘The skirt has five nar- 
row lapping rafties piped with black. The gyp- 
sy bonnet is fine Belgian straw, trimmed with 
black Frou Frou gauze, a black ostrich tip, and 
tea-roves. Large oval ear-rings of Etruscan gold, 
in Moorish designs. Linen and Valenciennes 
collar, with India silk neck-tie of tea-rove color. 
White silk parasol, with black lace cover and 
ivory handle. Ecru kid gloves with three but- 
tons. 

The goat’s-hair fabrics are light yct strong, 
do not fray as they formerly did, are soft enough 
to fall into graceful drapery, have a beautiful 
lustre, and cost but sixty or seventy-five cents 
a yard. They are made usually in polonaise 
suits, or in the postilion-basque costume, with 
burnous drapery, illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. LV., and trimmed with folds of the same, 

iped with silk of a darker shade. Gray goat's- 

air, silvery and fresh-looking, and the fashion- 
able Frou Froa or cameo colors of two shades 
of buff and brown, make pretty and inexpensive 
suits, to be donned when warmer days arrive. 
Soft wool serges, as fine almost as foulards, 
but in the broad twill, which is now preferred 
to fine diagonal lines, is used for traveling dresses. 
An effort is being made to introduce round tal- 
mas, or elbow capes with Watteau folds behind, 
to wear over the polonaises of shopping and trav- 
eling suits. A few have already appeared, but 
these capes require to be perfectly fitted on the 
shoulders, and gracefully rounded below, or they 
will have a prim, Quakerish air, or else, on the 
contrary, will look very dowdy. The prettiest 
talma yet seen is placed over a polonaise as part 
of a traveling suit for a bride. It is of pin-head 
checked silk, black and gray, trimmed with fringe 
and a ruche. A broad Box-pleat or Watteau 
fold is in the back. 

Black alpacas, like black silks, aro always in 
fashion, and the best of these are the improved 
buffalo alpaca, now made of the purest jet black, 
and the kindred fabrics introduced since this al- 
paca became favorably known. There are the bea- 
ver mohair, as lustrous as silk ; the lustrous sable 
Turkich brilliantine; and lastly, the new otter al- 
paca, which is admirably adapted for the cos- 
tumes of the present season, and of which lower 
Priced qualities are sold than of the other brands, 

PIQUE SUITS. 

Corded or repped piqué, like gros grain, is still 
in favor for suits. ‘The short-sacque suit repre- 
sented on our first page is the most stylish model 
for these. Loose slashed sacques are still worn in 
linen and piqué, but the sacque with postilion 
back is preferred by ladies ordering new suits. 
Linen laces of Irish manufacture, in the familiar 
Cluny patterns, and kilt pleatings of lawn, edged 
with patent Valenciennes, are popular trimmings 
for piqué. Neither the lace nor the “‘kilting” is 
new, but they were abundantly used on the Prin- 
cess Louise's troussean, and thus are revived, 
The lace is associated with black or even maroon 
velvet; the pleating is ironed flatly, and headed 
by an inch-wide bias band of piqué. Slightly 
gathered frills of Hamburg or needle-worked edg- 
ings are, however, the handsomest trimmings for 
these white suits. Three rows of kilting, or three 
embroidered frills, are at intervals around the 
lower skirt, and one row on the jacket and upper 
skirt of suits, $35 to $45 is the price. 


LINEN SUITS. 


Suits of thick undressed linen without gloss, 
and looking when bought as they will look after 
being washed at home, are shown for serviceable 
summer wear. They are made precisely in the 
way described fur piqué, and are trimmed with 
kilt pleating, the pleats scant and separate—not 
lapping as they formerly did—and headed by bias 
bands (not folds) stitched at intervals on the skirt. 
A tiny line of scarlet or brown worsted braid, or 
the merest fold of colored cambric, stitched in on 
each side of these bands, gives them a less som- 
bre appearance. Unbleached Cluny laces and in- 
sertions, and flax linen fringes, are also used on 
linen suits. If the lace and fringe are merely 
colored to match the linen, they are almost sure 
to fade, but the unbleached linen trimmings do 
not become paler. 

Readers at a distance, who can not examine 
the ready-made suits at our furnishing houses, 
declare trimming with bias bands of linen, piqaé, 
or other wash goods, impracticable. Now & 
fashion-writer is nothing if not practical in the 
styles she quotes, and we assure our correspond- 
ents that there is no diffioulty in making or in 
ironing these bands, provided they are cut per- 
fectly bias, laid absolutely smooth on the 
to which they are sewed, and stitched carefully 
near each edge by machine with well adjusted 
tension—neither too tight nor toe loose. 

The fancy for close-fitting garments has intro- 
duced linen and white Victoria lawn suits, made 
with postilion-basques, like our illustration in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. It remains to be seen 
whether these will be as popular as the cooler 
and more negligee garments with loose sacque 
fronts. Such suits are worn in the house as 
well as street, 

BATISTE SUITS, 


A few imported suits of -batiste-are shown, - 


and a small quantity of the material is found, 


nee 


This 1s the real batiste, genuine flax in its orig- 

inal state, forming unbleached brown linen 

lawn, and not the spurious fabric mixed with 

silk, and hitherto called batiste. It is 85 cents 

a yard; and suits of the darkest brown shade, 

trimmed with ruffles, edged with Cluny, cost $60. 
GRENADINE COSTUMES. 

There is nothing new exhibited in grenadine 
suits. They should be made over silk skirts, 
but those who can not afford silk use alpaca, or 
farmer's satin, and sometimes soft, thick cam- 
bric that has not gloss enough to betray it. The 
thick silk over which the basque is made is the 
proper lining. But few persons now use drill- 
ing lining with thin silk covering next the gren- 
adine. Indeed, silk linings for corsages are 
gaining favor, and are not considered extrava- 
ant, as they wear well, set smoothly to the fig- 
ure, and are far pleasanter to wear linen or 
twilled cotton. Many raffles merely hemmed, 
with a fold of gros grain laid in the hem, or else 
edged with lace, are the fashionable trimmings. 
‘The designs are all comprised in the walking 
suits illustrated in the present.yolume of the 
Bazar. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesers. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
Lor; ARNoLp, Constasiy & Co. ; and Peaxg, 
Orprckx, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Taat favorite contributor to the Harpgr 
Boblications, Colonel THorps, spcaks of General 

ELENAP as one of the representative young men 
who have assumed such prominent places under 
the administration of General Grant. He was 
one of SHERMAN’s workin, generals, and, with 
great ability to conceive, Ee was a very whirl- 
wind in execution. His face is very ‘fo , and 
bears with singular force his well-known char- 
sclet: of firmness, always modified with judg- 
ment 

—The president of the first agricultural socie- 


ty ever formed was a Mr. Hope. This socicty 
was called The Improvers of culture, and 
was organized at Edinburgh on the 8th of June, 


1723. Many of the nobility and gentry were 
among its members, and it was a succces from 
the start. 

—Mr. Greexey, referring to the small sums 
paid to writers twenty years ago, says, ‘I re- 
member seeing LoncretLow's grand ‘ Endym- 
jon’ received In manuscript at the office of a 
popular and successful weekly, which paid fif- 

n dollars for it; a hundred such would now 
be taken quickly at one hundred and fifty dollars 
each, and the purchasers would look anxiously 
about them for more.’’ 

—In the estimation of the Westminster Review, 
no American woman has evinced in prose or 
poetry any thing like the genius of ALice Cary. 

HARLES James Fox was probably the youn- 

it man ever elected to the British Parliament, 
ving been chosen for Midhurst when only nine- 
teen years and four months old. At seventeen 
he was on intimate terms with Epmunp Bourke, 
who was ninctcen years his senior. By the time 
he was twenty-four he had lost $700,000 by gam- 
bling. Yet Gisgon says of him, ‘‘ Perhaps no bu- 
man being was ever more perfectly exempt from 
the taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” 

—Among the boys who have the first 
examination of Cambridge University, England, 
is W. J. Crarr. He Is the son of WILLIAM an 
Eien Crart, now in Georgia—a State from 
which they cecaped as fugitive slaves years ago. 
They ran to Boston, were married by THzopoRE 
Parker, who kept them some days in his study, 
he writing hié sermon outside the door, with 
the musket his great-grandfather had used at 

0 by his side, ready to be used (proba- 
bly with butt end) on the slave hunters prowling 
around his house. 

—One of the notabilities of New Orleans is the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Farr, of Christ Church, who 
is totally deaf, yet preaches constantly and con- 
verses fluently, understanding all that is said by 
the motion of the lips. He returns prompt and 
pertinent answers to every question, and it is 
said that unless the fact of his deatness were 
mentioned, it would never be known. 

—Mrs. ANNIE Baez, late of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, after making many private bequests, 
set apart $20,000 as a fund for the support o! 
deserving and impecunious widows. 

—The members of the English High Commis- 
sion are all educated men and b to public 
life, with one exception—Sir Joun MacDoNaLp, 
who, not a university man, is probably the best 
linguist of the lot, and a man of remarkable at- 
tainments. Recently, in a closing night of the 
Canadian Parliament, a number of members tricd 
their skill in a tournament of abuee in different 
languages. English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek were flung at one another with 
a facility that seemed to astonish the Amcrican 
who relates the incident. Sir JoHN is said to 
have borne more than an equal share in the con- 
test, and carried off the honors by swearing a 
little in Sanscrit, apostrophizing his antagonist 
in Russian, and winding up by anathemas {u the 
cholcest Hebrew. 

—Last summer we announced in the Bazar 
that Mr. TaEoporic B. Pryor, a son of General 
Roger A. Pryor, now of this city, had taken 
the first honors of his class at Princeton College, 
and had taken also, at the same time, the Math- 
ematical Fellowship, the income of which is a 
support for a young man of economical habits. 
The Kvenis tells us that Mr. Pryor de- 
termined, r graduating, that he would pur- 
sue his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
England. He entered that Bnlyersity anring: 
the last.year, and has just been awarded a schol- 
arship, the highest honor open to him after so 
short @ connection with the university. This 
fact proves two th : first, the wisdom of 
Dr. M‘Cosn’s plan of endowing fellowships in 
our American colleges, enabling young men to 
continue their studies; and secondly, that our 
colleges have reached a position which enables 
their students to compete successfully with the 
best students of foreign universities. 

—The recent boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge calls to mind that Bishop SzLwrn, 
of Lichfield, was one of the three bishops who 
rowed in the first Oxford and Cambridge race, 
the-other-two-being Dr. TrrRE.1, Bishop of 
Newcastle (Australia), and Dr. WorpswokTs, 
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Bishop of 8t. Andrews. The Cambridge boat, 
in which Bishops BELWYN and TYRRELL forined 
part of the crew, was beaten by the Oxford, in 
which Bishop WorpsworTH rowed. 

—Mr. Witiiam H. Hurvsvt, of the World, 
who did San Domingo for that journal with 
characteristic pluck and fairness, says of FRED- 
ERICK Dovotass: ‘‘ Widely as I differ from Mr. 
Dove Lass on almost all public questions, and 
decided as is my preference for the Caucasian 
over the African race, in most of my personal 
relations, It ia impossible to sce 80 much as I 
have seen of him without cordially recognizing 
not his abilities only, but the estimable, amiable, 
and manly etrain of his whole nature.’ 

—Wact Waurran, in the estimation of the 
eminent British bard, SwinBURNE, is the second 

t at present enjoying existence, VicTOR 
uGo being the first. 

—As soon as General SHERIDAN lands upon 
his native heath, he will probably take General 
SnERMAN’s place during the absence of the lat- 
ter on a tour of inspection. Afterward he will 
most likely assume command of the Military 
Division of the East, with head-quarters in this 
city. It is no more than fair that, after havin 
had seven or eight months of goodest time with 
the potentates of the effete mouarchics of Eu- 
tope, he should be compelled to rough it on such 
victual and other entertainment as may be ob- 
tainable in this propinguity. 

—Scarcely a Number of the Bazar is publish- 
ed, among the “‘ Personals” of which mention is 
not made of notable instances of benevolence, 
For this week we have to announce that Mr. Hup- 
son E. Bripes, of St. Louis, has given $15,000 
to Washington University in that city, for the 
polytechnic building, $15,000 for furniture and 
Spparatns, $100,000 for the endowment of the 
chancellorship and forascientitic library. With- 
in slx weeks the endowments and to the 
university have amounted to $210, 

~Another liberal benefaction has been made 
by Epwin F. BaTcHELprr, of Mansficld, Mas- 
sachusetts, who has willed all his property— 
$60,000—to the American Bible Society. 

—Two years ago Congress appropriated $30,000 
for an equestrian statue of General WINFIELD 
Scorr, the model of which has just been com- 

leted by Hanry K. Browne, at his works in 

ow are A committee of Congress has been 
pp ie ¢ a peep at it, and have come away sat- 


—Notwithetanding the fact that the great life 
insurance interests of the United States are main- 
Wy concentrated in this city, It is equally true 

at the largest insurances on single lives are 
made in other places, as for Instance: Mr. W. N. 
Switzer, of St. Louis, has his life insured to 
the amount of $300,006. Mr. W. H. Lancer, 
of the same city, has life policies to the same 
amount. Mr. J. Young Scammon, of Chicago, 
has $270,000 on his life. Mr. L. WHITTAKER, o| 
Chicago, bas $200,000. Mr. W. M. Tween, of 
this city, $85,000. Mr. JosepH Burnett, of 
Boston, $75,000. There aro few insurances in 
New York, on a single life, amounting to over 
$100,000. 

—The Princess METTEENICH, admirable wom- 
an, collected in Vienna, in two weeks, $50,000 
for the French relief fund, and then went at it 
again with the highest possible zest. 

—Mr. A.8. Hatcn, of the banking house of 
Fisx & Hatcu, has for two years past devoted 
his Sunday afternoons to teaching a Bible class 
in the Howard Mission at the Five Points. The 
class is composed of about tifty Aone women, 
of from fifteen to eighteen, all well dressed, some 
elegantly and fashiousbly. This cluss shows the 
permanent influenco of the mission. These girls 
were all gathered into the school from the poor 
and even vicious dwellings in the neighborhood. 
Many of them came in as little children, rescued 
from want. They now earn their own liveli- 
hood. They are In shops, warehouses, factories, 
binderies, printing-houses, and other establish- 
ments which abound ih the city where young 
women are employed. Their tasty and e! it 
costumes are the earnings of their own labor. 
Some of them support their fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters. They have received a fine 
education at the expense of the mission, and 
their singing can not be excelled by any school 

ork. 





in New Many of them are fine musicians, 
and earn their livelihood through that genteel 
accomplishment. Recently Mr. Hatcu gave his 
pupils an elegant supper, witu a choice bouquet 
at every plate. 

so bcantoblography of Lord Brovenam covers 
only the first thirty-three years of his life. This 
willbe a publicdisappointment, though the foun- 
dation of his fame was laid before he had reached 


that Ateleven he had battled overa polnt 
of Lat} ity with Luxe Fraser, his master at the 
Edinba High School; before thirteen, finish- 


ed his school course; at sixteen, gained the prize 
offered by a German university for the best essay 
on the ‘Refraction of Light; and at twenty- 
four, with JErrrgy and SrDNey Sura, founded 
the Hdinburgh Review. It includes, also, the 
riod when he first went to London as counsel 
in the matter of the disputed succession of the 
Dukedom of Roxburgh; and when he first gain- 
ed political standing by his speech before the 
House of Lords, for certain merchants, on the 
“Orders in Council ;’’ also bis election to Par- 
Nament, and his famous speeches on Indian Re- 
form, Catholic Emancipation, against flo, Be in 
the army, and to abolish slavery in the West In- 
dies. ‘is lordship is kind enough to admit, 
that when at college, and even after he ha 
attained the age of twenty-five, he was fond of 
indulging in adventures of the most rollicking 
sort. Hie efforts, while in college, ran mainly 
in the direction of bell-handles, which he de- 
lighted to wring off, and of which he had a large 
and varied collection in one of hie closets. On 
the occasion of a farewell banquet to Horner, a 
young ‘‘ Reviewer," on his leaving Edinburgh to 
settle in London, “ we” (i. e., BRoUGHAM and oth- 
er literary lambs) ‘accompanied by the graveand 
most sedate HORNER (wtat. twenty-five, or, to 
speak quite correctly, twenty-four yea and sev- 
en months), sallied forth to the North Bridge, 
and then halted in front of Mr. MANDRRSON 
the druggist’s shop, where I, hoisted on the 
shoulders of the tallest of the company, placed 
myeelf on the top of the door-way, held on by the 
sign, and twisted off the enormous brazen scr- 
pent which formed the explanatory announce- 
ment of the business that was carried on within. 
I forget the end of the adventure, but I rather 
think the city guard exhibited unusual activity 


on that occasion, and that we had a hard Se 


i for It.” 
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LADIES' SPRING WRAPPINGS.—({Szm Pace 261.) 
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CLAREMONT, SURREY. 


T= park and mansion of Claremont, the 
property of the Crown, situated close to the 
village of: Esher, sixteen miles from London, 
will for the present be occupied by the Marquis 
of Lorne and his bride, Princess Louise. ‘I'he 

i is three miles and a half in circuit, adjoin- 
ing an open heathy common traversed by the 





of Clive are inscribed above the portico, ‘The 
first mansion on this ground was one built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the dramatist and architect, for 
himself, in the reign of Queen Anne. It was not 
like the cumbrous edifices he reared for others, 
which caused some wit to propose for his epitaph : 
“Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” ~ 
Vanbrugh, who had purchased this site, was con- 


from the Claremont conservatories were sent to 
King George, in Hanover, by special couriers. 
The Duke of Newcastle, whose dwelling here 
was near his brother and ministerial colleague, 
Henry Pelham, of Esher Place, having departed 
from the world, Claremont was bought by Clive. 
After Clive's death, in 1774, his newly built man- 

through the hands of Lord Galway 
rd ‘Tyrconnel to those of Mr. Charles 


sion 
and 
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Portsmouth road. The grounds are very agree- 
ably laid out; they contain some fine trees, a 
lake five acres in extent, and a small Gothic 
building, originally intended for a summer-house, 
but now called the Mausoleum of Princess Char- 
lotte. The house, designed by Brown, was built 
for Lord Clive, the famous conqueror of Bengal, 
a hundred years since, at a cost of £100,000, 

is of brick, with stone dressings, and the arms 


tent with a small brick honse for his own resi- 
dence. This was afterward sold to Holles, Earl 
of Clare, and more latterly Duke of Newcastle, 
from whose title it was named Clare-Mont. He 
added to Vanbrugh’s building, and erected, to 
the westward, a castellated prospect-tower upon 
amount. The grounds were laid out by Kent, 
a fashionable landscape gardener; Horace Wal- 
pole admired them vastly, and the pine-apples 


Rose Ellis, the friend and literary correspondent 
of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Ellis was visited here 
by Sir Walter, who here wrote some of his poems. 
The place was afterward sold to the Crown, 
which settled it on Princess Charlotte, daughter 
of George IV., and her husband, Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg, subsequently made King 
of the Belgians. It was here that the Princess 
died, in November, 1817; and the house con- 
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tains several memorials of her, portraits of h 
self and her husband, of her tutors and frien 
and even pictures of her favorite horses and do 
The place belonging to the late King Leop 
for his life, it was put at the disposal, in 18 
of the exiled royal family of France. K 
Louis Philippe and his consort, the late Qu 
Marie Amélie, here ended their days. It | 
since returned into the possession of the Cros 


eee” 
a lee: 





SPRING WRAPPINGS. 
See illustration on page 900. 

Fig. 1.—Goipen Brown Laptes’-cLotH C 
SAQUE, trimmed with silk of the same shade. T 
garment is half-fitting, with two hollow ple 
behind. The bottom is cut in four deep poin 
two oneach side. Half-fitting sleeve, with Gre 
cuffs. Two yards and a quarter of the mater 





_ are required for the garment, with a yard and a 
uarter of silk for trimming. Golden brown silk 
ress, trimmed with four flounces, set on with a 


heading. Ovor-skirt, forming a poof behind and 


* looped at the sides, trimmed to match the skirt. 


Fig. 2.—Brack Satin on Vetver Casaqun, 


crossed in front in the Russian style. The bottom 


is cut in points at the sides, the front forming a 
rounded tablier. Half-pagoda sleeves, pointed 


* at the bottom. Trimming of passementerie and 


guipure lace. Five yards and a half of satin or 
velvet and eight yards and three-quarters of gui- 
pure lace are required. Plain black satin or vel- 
vet dress. 

Fig. 8.—Haxr-rrtrmxe Patetor or Brack 
BaraTHea, with the bottom slightly curving in- 
ward at the sides. Pagoda sleeves, and collar 
with long pointsin front. ‘The collar is trimmed 
with braid, and the sleeves and bottom with netted 
fringe. ‘Two yards and a quarter of cloth and 
six and a half of fringe are required. Striped 
silk skirt, trimmed with a deep flounce and puff- 
ed heading. Over-skirt, trimmed with puffing. 

Fig. 4.—Suort VELVET Jacker, belted at the 
waist. Sailor collar, and chevron cuffs of faille. 
Fancy buttons up the front, reaching only to the 
belt.” Three yards and a quarter of velvet and 
seven-eighths of a yard of faille are aired. 
Lilac silk dress, trimmed with a deep flounce 
with pleated heading. Over-skirt trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Hatr-rrrtine Satie or Vetvet 
Mantvs, with simulated sleeves and hood, 
trimmed with a satin ruche, which serves as a 
heading to guipure lace. Five yards and a half 
of satin or velvet, six yards and a half of gui- 
pure, and thirteen yards of satin ribbon for the 
ruche, are required. Silk dress, trimmed with a 
deep side-pleated flounce, with over-skirt slashed 
in the back, and trimmed with side pleating and 
fringe. 

Fig. 6.—Dras Lavres’-ctora Dovste- 
BREASTED JACKET. Half- fitting waist, with 
narrow standing collar, and epaulets of velvet, 
and two rows of velvet buttons. Velvet pocket 
welts. Two yards and three-eighths of cloth and 
a yard and an eighth of velvet are required. Mo- 
hair dress, trimmed with bands of velvet ribbon. 





ENDEAVOR. 


A MOANING cry, a8 the world rolls by 
Through gloom of cloud and glory of sky, 
Rings in my ears forever; 
And I know not what it profits a man 
To plow and sow, to study and plan, 
And reap the harvest never. 
“ Abide, in truth abide,” 
Spake a low voice at my 
“Abide thoa, and endeavor.” 


side, 


And even though, after care and toil, 
I should see my hopes from a kindly soil, 
‘Though late, yet blossoming ever, 
Perchance the prize were not worth the pain, 
Perchance this fretting and wasting of brain 
Wins its true guerdon never. 
“ Abide, in love abide,” 
The tender voice replied, 
“ Abide thou, and endeavor. 


“‘Strive, endeavor—it profits more 
To fight and fail, than on Time's dull shore 
To sit an idler ever; 
For to him who bares his arm to the strife, 
Firm at his post in the battle of life, 
The victory faileth never. 
Therefore in faith abide,” 
The earnest voice still cried, 
“ Abide thou, and endeavor.” 





(Continued from No. 13, page 199.) 
HANNAH. 
A Nobel. 


By rae Avrsor or “Joun Harrrax, GexterMan.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


No harm had befallen baby. Hannah, flying 
up stairs on terror-winged feet that carried her 
she hardly knew how, found her treasure all safe, 
lying fast asleep, as warm and soft as a little bird 
in its nest, in the quiet nursery. 

Grace was not there, and yet it was certainly 
Grace’s voice she had heard. What could have 
happened? The uneasy fear that some time or 
other something uncomfortable might turn up 
concerning Jem Dixon was seldom long absent 
from Hannah's mind, though it was not strong 
enough to take away the comfort she had in her 
intelligent and faithful nurse. 

Of course the whole household, as well as ev- 
ery household at Kasterham, knew Grace’s story. 
In such a small community concealment was 
impossible, even had Miss ‘Thelluson wished it, 
which she did not. She had a great horror of 
secrets, and, besides, she felt that in this painful 
mater perfect openness was the safest course. 
Therefore, both to her servants and her neigh- 
bors, she had never hesitated to mention the 
thing, telling the plain story, accepting it as an 
inevitable misfortune, and then protecting Grace 
to the atmost by her influence—the influence 
which any lady can use, both with equals and 
inferiors, when she is, like Hannah, quite firm 
in her own mind, and equally fearless in express- 
ing it. Whatever people said behind her back, 
before Hannah’s face nobody breathed a word 
against the poor nurse, who cowered gratefully 
under the shelter of her mistress’s kindness, and 
kept out of other people's way as much as possible. 

In her class broken heurts are rare; working- 
women have not time to die of grief. But thouga 
Grace said little or nothing, often when she sat 
sewing, with Rosie playing at her feet, Hannah 
watched with pity the poor sad face, and thought 


of the blighted life which nothing could ever re- 
store. For, as has been said, Grace, brought up 
as little maid to the Misses Melville, had caught 
from them a higher tone of feeling and a purer 
morality, in great things and small, than, alas! 
is usually found among servants; and she suffer- 
ed accordingly. Her shame, if shame it could 
be called, seemed to gnaw into her very heart, 
So did her separation from the children. _How 
far she grieved for their father could not be 
guessed; she never named him, and, Hannah 
was certain, saw and heard nothing ofhim. But 
that scream, and a slight confusion which was 
audible down stairs, convinced her that some- 
thing—probably the vague something she always 
feared—had happened: James Dixon had reap- 


She went down stairs and found it so. In the 
servants’ hall, the centre of an excited group— 
some frightened at him, some making game of 
him—stood a little, ugly-looking man, half drunk, 
but not too drunk to be incapable of taking care 
of himself, or knowing quite well what he was 
about. He held Grace tight round the waist 
with one hand, and brandished a kitchen carv- 
ing-knife with the other, daring every body to 
come near him, which nobody did, until Mr. 
Rivers walked quietly up and took the knife out 
of his hand. 

‘James Dixon, what business have you in 
my house at this time of night?” 

‘“‘T want my missis. I’m come to fetch my 
missis,” stammered the man, drunkenly, still 
keeping hold of Grace, in spite of her violent 
struggles to get free. 

“She isn’t his missis,” cried some one from 
behind, ‘‘ Please, Sir, he married my cousin, 
Ann Bridges, only two months ago. He's al- 
ways a-marrying somebody.” 

“ But I don’t like Ann Bridges, now I've got 
her. She's forever rating at me and beating 
the children; and I'm a fond father, as doesn’t 
like to see his little ‘uns ill used,” added Jem, 
growing mandlin. ‘So I'd rather get rid of 
nn, and take Grace back again.” 

When he spoke of the children Grace had giv- 
en a great sob; but now, when he turned to her 
his red, drunken face, and wanted to kiss her, 
she shrank from him in disgust, and, making one 
struggle, wrenched herself free, and darted over 
to Mr. Rivers. 

“Oh, please save me! I don’t want to go 
back to him. I can’t, Sir, you know.” And 
then she appealed despairingly to her mistress. 
“Did you hear what he said? That woman 
beats the children; I knew she would; and yet 
I can’t go back. Miss Thelluson, you don’t 
think I ought to go back ?” 

“*Certainly not,” said Hannah; and then her 
brother-in-law first noticed her presence. 

“Pray go away,” he whispered ; ‘‘this is not 
‘a place for you. See, the man is drunk.” 

‘I do not mind,” she answered. ‘‘ Just look 
at poor Grace. We must save her from him.” 

For Jem had again caught the young woman 
in his arms, where she lay, half fainting, not re- 
sisting at all, evidently frightened to death. 

“This can not be endured,” said Mr. Rivers, 
angrily. ‘‘ Dixon, be off with you! Webb, Ja- 
cob, take him between you and see him clear out 
of the gate.” 

Batler and footman advanced, but their task 
was not easy. Dixon was a wiry little fellow, 
sharp as a ferret, even in his cups. He wriggled 
out of the men’s immediately, and tried 
again to snatch at the kitchen-knife. 

“* Hands off, mates; I'll go fast enough. It 
isn’t much a fellow gets in this house. Grace 
wouldn't even give me a drop o’ beer. 1’ll be off, 
Mr. Rivers; but Ill not stir a step without my 
wife—that’s the young woman there. I married 
her in church, same as I did t'other woman, and 
I like her the best o’ the two; so do the little 
ones. I promised them I’d fetch her back. 
You'll come, Grace, won't you? and I'll be so 
kind to you.” 

“Oh, Jem, Jem!” sobbed poor Grace, melted 

by the coaxing tone; but still she tried to get 
away, and cried imploringly to her master to re- 
lease her from Dixon's hold. Mr. Rivers grew 
angry. 
“Let the woman go, I say. You have not 
the smallest claim upon her, no more than she 
upon you. If she chooses to stay here she shall, 
Begone, before I set the police on you!” 

“ Do it if you dare, Sir,” said Dixon, setting 
his back against the door. ‘‘I'll not stir a step 
without Grace; she’s a pretty girl, and a nice 
girl, and I married her in church, too. I founda 
parson to do it, though you wouldn't.” 

‘* Your marriage is worth nothing; I told you 
so at the time. It was against the law, and the 
law does not recognize it. She is not your wife, 
and so, very rightly, she refuses to go back to 
you ; and I, as magistrate, will protect her in this 
refusal. Let her go.” And Mr. Rivers, follow- 
ing words by action, again shook off the fellow’s 
grasp, and let the young woman free. ‘‘ Now, 
Grace, get away up stairs, and let us put an end 
to this nonsense.” 

For, in spite of their respect for their master, 
the other servants seemed rather amused than 
not at this spectacle of a gentleman arguing with 
a drunken man for the possession of his wife ; 
or, perhaps, some of them having as confused no- 
tions of the marriage laws as James Dixon, had 
thought Jem was rather hardly used, and ought 
to get Grace if he wanted. John, the butler, an 
old servant, even ventured to hint this, and that 
it was a pity to meddle between man and wife. 

‘*Did I not say plainly that she is not his 
wife?” cried Mr. Rivers, in much displeasure. 
‘CA man can not marry his wife's sister. 1 am 
master here, and out of my house she shall not 
stir against her will. Grace, go up stairs imme- 
diately with Miss Thelluson.” 

Then Dixon's lingering civility and respect for 
the clergy quite lefthim. He squared up at Mr. 
Rivers in drunken rage, 
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“You're a nice parson, you are. Mind your 
own business, and I'll mind mine. Your own 
hands bean’t so very clean, I reckon. Some folk 
‘ud say mine were the cleanest o’ the two.” 

‘*What do you mean, you scoundrel ? Speak 
out, or I'll take you by the neck and shake you 
like a rat.” : 

For Mr. Rivers was a young man, and his 
passions were up; and Dixon looked so very like 
a rat, with his glittering, hungry eyes, and a 
creeping way he had till he showed his teeth and 
sprung upon you.. Hannah wondered how on 
earth poor, pretty Grace could ever have been 
persuaded to marry him. But no doubt it was 
like so many marriages, the mere result of cir- 
cumstance, and for the sake of the children. 
“If ever I could marry that man, it would be for 
the sake of his children,” said once a very good 
woman; and though men are probably too vain 
to believe it, many another good woman may have 
felt the same. 

‘*What do I mean, Sir?” said Dixon, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘oh, you knows well enough what I mean, 
and so do your servants there, and so does all 
Easterham. ‘There bean’t much to choose be- 
twixt you and me, Mr. Rivers, if all tales be true.” 

“*What tales?” said Bernard, slowly, turning 
white, thongh he still held his ground, and de- 
liberately faced the man. For all his servants 
were facing him, and on more than one counte- 
nance was a horrid kind of smile, the smile with 
which, in these modern days, when the old feud- 
al reverence seems so mournfully wearing off, the 
kitchen often views the iniquities of the parlor. 
“* What tales?” 

“* Of course it isn’t true, Sir—or else it doesn’t 
matter—gentlefolks may do any thing they likes. 
But people do say, Mr. Rivers, that you and I 
row in the sume boat; only I was honest enough 
to marry my wife's sister, and you—wasn't. 
‘That's all!” 

It was enough. Brief as the accusation was 
put, there was no mistaking it, or Dixon's mean- 
ing in it. Either Mr. Rivers had not believed 
the man’s insolence would go so far, or was un- 
aware of the extent to which the scandal had 
grown; but he stood, for the moment, perfectly 
paralyzed. He neither looked to one side nor 
the other—to Hannah, who had scarcely taken 
it in, or to the servants, who had taken it in only 
too plainly. ‘Twice he opened his lips to speak, 
and twice his voice failed. At last he said, ina 
voice so hollow and so unlike his own that every 
body started : 

“Tc is a lie! I declare, before God and all 
now present, that what this man says against me 
is a foul, damnable lie!” 

He uttered the ugly words as strongly and sol- 
emnly as he was accustomed to read such out of 
the Bible in his pulpit at church. They sent a 
thrill through every listener, and sobered even 
the drunken man. But Jem soon saw his ad- 
vantage, and took it. 

‘*Lie or not, Sir, it looks just the same, and 
folks believe it all the same, When a poor man 
takes a young woman into his house, and either 
marries her or wants to, what an awful row you 
kick up about it! But when a gentleman does 
it—oh dear! it’s quite another thing!” 

Mr. Rivers almost ground his teeth together ; 
but still no words came except the repetition of 
those four, ‘‘It is a lie!” 

“* Well, if it is, Sir, it looks uncommon queer, 
any how. For a young lady and a young gen- 
tleman to live together, and be a-going out and 
a-coming home together; and when we meets 
‘ein, as | dida bit ago, not exactly a-going straight 
home, but a-walking and a-whispering together 
in the dark—'twas them, sure, for the lady had 
got a red hood on, and she’s got it on still.” 

Hannah put up her hand to her head. Until 
this moment, confused and bewildered, and full 
of pity for unfortunate Grace, she had scarcely 
understood the scandal with regard to herself. 
Now she did. Plain as light—or, rather, black 
as darkness—she saw all that she was accused 
of, all that she had innocently laid herself open 
to, and from which she must at once defend her- 
self. How? 

It was horrible! To stand there and hear her 
good name taken away before her own servants, 
and with her brother-in-law close by! She cast 
a wild appealing look to him, as if he could pro- 
tect her; but he took no notice—scarcely seem- 
ed toseeher. Grace only—poor, miserable Grace 
—stole up to her and caught her hand. 

“It isa lie, miss—and Jem knows itis! You 
Tmustn’t mind what he says.” 

And then another of the women-servante—an 
under house-maid to whom she had been specially 
kind—ran across to her, beginning to cry. Oh, 
the humiliation of those tears ! 

Somebody must speak. This dreadful scene 
must be ended. 

‘Sister Hannah,” said Mr. Rivers, at length 
recovering himself, and speaking in his natural 
manner, bat with grave and pointed respect, 
‘« will you oblige me by taking Grace up stairs ? 
Webb and Jacob, remove this fellow from my 
house immediately ; or else, as I said, we must 
fetch the police.” 

Mr. Rivers had great influence when he chose 
to exercise it, especially with his inferiors. His 
extraordinarily sweet temper, his tender consid- 
eration for other people's feelings, his habit of 
putting himself in their place—the lowest and 
most degraded of them, and judging them mer- 
cifully, as the purest-hearted always do judge— 
these things stood him in good stead, both in 
his heusehold and his parish. Besides, when a 
mild man once gets thoroughly angry, people 
know he meansit, and are frightened accordingly. 

Either Dixon felt some slight remorse, or 
dreaded the police, for he suffered himeelf to be 
conveyed quietly eutside, and the gate locked 
upon him, without making more ado than a few 
harmless pullings of the garden bell. These at 
last subsided, and the household became quiet. 

Quiet, after such a scene! As if it were pos- 
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sible! Retiring was a mere form. The servants 
sat up till midnight, gossiping gloriously over the 
kitchen fire. Hannah heard them where she, 
too, sat, wide awake, in the dreadful silence and 
solitude of her own room. 

She had gone up stairs with Grace, as biddea ; 
and they had separated, without exchanging a 
word, at the nursery door. For the first time in 
her life Hannah went to bed without taking one 
watchful, comforting look, one kiss of her sleep- 
ing darling. She went to bed in a mechanical, 
stunned way ; for though it was still quite early, 
she never thought of rejoining her brother-in-law. 
She heard him moving up and down the house 
for an hour or more, even after that cruel clamor 
of tongues in the kitchen was silent ; but to meet 
him again that night never struck her as a pos- 
sibility. What help, what comfort, could he be 
to her ?—he who was joined with her in this infa- 
mous slander? Henceforth, instead of coming 
to him for protection, she must avoid him as she 
would the plague. 

“Oh, what have I done, and how have I erred, 
that all this misery should fall upon me?” moan- 
ed poor Hannah, as bit by bit she realized her 
position—the misinterpretations that might be 
put upon her daily conduct, even as upon to- 
night's walk across the hill. Perhaps what 
Dixon said was true—that all Easterliam was 
watching her and speaking evil of her? Was 
this the meaning of Lady Rivers’s dark hints— 
of the eager desire to get her married to Mr. 
Morecamb—of the falling off of late im social 
civilities—a certain polite coldness in houses 
where her visits used to be welcomed—a grad- 
ual cessation of lady visitors at the House on the 
Hill? As all these facts came back upon her 
mind, fitting into one another, as unpleasant facts 
do, when one once fancies one has got the key to 
them, Hannah groaned aloud, feeling as if she 
could lay her down and die. It had all come so 
suddenly. She had gone on her way in such 
happy unsuspiciousness. Yes! now she recog- 
nized, with mingled wonder and—was it terror 
also?—how very happy she had been. ‘There 
seemed nothing left for her but to lay her down 
and die. 

Every body knows the story of the servant la- 
menting his master’s dying innocent, to whom the 
master said, ‘‘ Would you have me die guilty 7” 
Nevertheless, it is hard to die, even when in- 
nocent. No bitterer hour ever came to Han- 
nah, or was likely to come, than that first hour 
after a bad man’s wicked words had forced from 
Mr. Rivers the declaration—which in itself, and 
in his ever feeling it incumbent upon himself to 
make it, was disgrace enough—“ It is a lie!” 

Of course it was; and any friend who really 
knew them both would be sure of that. But 
what of the world at large—the careless world, 
that judges from hearsay—the evil world, which 
is always so quick to discover, so ready to gloat 
over, any thing wrong? And there must be 
something wrong, some false position, some over- 
sight in conduct, some unfortunate concatenation 
of circumstances, to make such a lie possible. 

“Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calamny.” Most trac; but the 
calumny is rarely altogether baseless—some care- 
Jess, passing hand may have smutched the snow, 
or the ice have let itself be carried too near the 
fire. Hannah remembered now, wondering she 
could have forgotten it so long, Lady Dunsmore's 
warning: ‘‘ He is not your brother ; it is only a 
social fiction that makes him so.” And if Ber- 
nard Rivers and she were not brother and sister, 
if there was no tie of blood between them, noth- 
ing that, if he had not been Rosa’s husband first, 
would have prevented their marrying—why, then, 
she ought not to have gone and lived with him. 
‘The chain of argument seemed so plain, that in 
thinking it out Hannah suddenly begun to trem- 
ble—nay, she actually shuddered; but, strange 
contradiction! it was not altogether a shudder 
of pain. 

‘ictions, social and otherwise, may have their 
day, when both the simple and the cunning ac- 
cept them. But it is not a day which lasts for- 
ever. By-and-by they tumble down, like all oth- 
er shams; and the poor heart who had dwelt in 
them is cast out, bare and shelterless, to face the 
bitter truth as best it may. 

Hannah’s was the most innocent heart possible 
—-strangely so for a woman who had lived, not 
ignorantly, in the world for thirty years. What- 
ever mistake she had fallen into—under what- 
ever delusion she had wrapped herself—it was 
ail done as unknowingly, as foolishly, as if she 
had been a seven-yearé-old child, But that did 
not hinder her from suffering like a woman—a 
woman who, after a long dream of peace, wakes 
up to find she has been sleeping on the edge of a 
precipice. 

That pleasant fiction which had been torn 
down by the rough hands of James Dixon, open- 
ed her eyes to its corresponding truth, that Na- 
ture herself sets bounds to the association of men 
and women—certainly of young men and young 
women—and that, save under very exceptional 
circumstances, all pseudo-relationships are a mis- 
take. Two people, who are neither kin by blood 
nor bound in wedlock, can seldom, almost never, 
live together in close and affectionate friendship 
without this friendship growing to be something 
less or something more. The thing is abnormal, 
and against nature ; and Nature avenges herself 
by asserting her rights and exacting her punish- 
ments, 

The law says to people in such positions—to 
brothers and sisters in law especially—‘* You 
shall not marry.” But it can not say, ‘‘ You 
shall not love.” It can not prevent the gradual 
growth of that fond, intimate affection which is 
the surest basis of married happiness. Suppose 
—Hannah put the question to herself with fright- 
ened conscience—suppose, instead of that tender 
friendship which undoubtedly existed between 
them, she and Bernard had really fallen in love 
with one another? 
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That he was very fond of her, in a sort of way, 
she never doubted. ‘That she was fond of him— 
yes, that also was true. She could not help it. 
He was so good; he made herso happy. Many 
a man is deeply attached to a woman—wife or 
sister—whom he yet entirely fails in making hap- 
py. He thinks too much of himself, too little 
of her. But Bernard was a different kind of 
man. That sweet sunshininess of nature, that 
generous self-forgetfulness, that constant pro- 
tecting tenderness—more demonstrative in deeds 
than words—qualities so rare in men, and so 
precious when found, were his to perfection. He 
was not brilliantly clever; and he had many lit- 
tle faults; rashnesses, bursts of wrath, sudden, 
childish, fantastic humors, followed by pathetic 
contrition ; but he was intensely lovable. Han- 
nah had told him truly when she said—oh, how 
hot she grew when she recalled it!—‘‘that it 
was a blessing to live with him,” for every body 
whom he lived with he contrived to make happy. 

‘Oh, we have been so happy together,” Rosa 
had sighed, almost with her last breath. And 
Rosa's sister, in the bitter pang which seemed 
like death—for it must surely result in a parting 
as complete—could have said the same. 

Yes, of course she must go away. There 
seemed to her at first no other alternative. She 
must quit the House on the Hill the very next 
day. ‘This not alone for her own sake. It was, 
as Bernard had once said, truly a house on a hill, 
exposed to every comment, a beacon and exam- 
ple to every eye. No cloud of suspicion must 
be saffered to rest upon it—not for a day, an 
hour. She would run away at once. 

And yet, was that the act of innocence—did 
it look like innocence? Was it not much more 
like the impulse of cowardly guilt? And if she 
did ran, could she take Rosie with her ? 

Then poor Hannah at once fell prone, crushed 
by a weight of misery greater than she could 
bear. To go away and leave her child behind! 
All Easterham might be howling at her, but she 
could never do that. Life without Rosie—the 
old, blank, sunless, childless life—she could not 
endure it. It would kill her at once. Better a 
thousand times stay on here, strong in her inno- 
cence, and let Easterham do and say its worst. 
For she had done no wrong, and, come what 
would, she had been happy. This sense of hap- 
piness, never stronger than a few hours ago, 
when she and Bernard were taking together that 
innocent-guilty walk, and finding out more than 
ever the deep, true harmony of soul, which, in 
spite of their great differences of character, ex- 
isted between them, seemed to wrap her up, close 
and warm, her only shelter against the bitter 
outside blast. 

What would her brother-in-law say? Shecould 
not act for herself alone ; the position was as cruel 
for him as forher. She must think of him too,and 
wait for his opinion, whatever it might be. And 
then she became conscious how completely she 
had learned to look to Bernard's opinion, to lean 
upon his judgment, to consult his tastes, to make 
him, in short, for these many months, what no 
man who is neither her relative nor her lover 
ought to be to any woman—the one primary ob- 
ject of her tife. 

Utterly bewildered, half frightened, and un- 
able to come to the slightest conclusion, Han- 
nah, after lying awake half the night, fell heavi- 
ly asleep, nor wakened till the sound of little 
feet in her room, and the shrill, joyous cry—as 
sweet as the song of a lark springing up into the 
morning air over a clover-field—‘‘ Tannie, ‘Tan- 
nie! Wake up, Tannie!” dispersed in a mo- 
ment all the cloudy despairs of the night. 

Tennyson knew human nature well when he 
made the rejected lover say, 

ly latest rival brings thee rest : 
Baby Sngern, ‘waxen touches, press me from the moth- 
er’s breast.” 


That is, they press out every image unholy, or 
painfal, or despairing. Such can not long exist 
im any heart that is filled with a child. Hannah 
had sometimes read in novels of women who 
were mothers falling in love, and with other men 
than their own husbands ; kissing their babies in 
their innocent cradles, and then fring from law- 
ful homes to homes unlawful. All these stories 
seemed to her then very dreadful, very tragical, 
but not quite impossible. Now, since she had 
had Rosie, they almost did seem impossible. 
How a woman once blessed with a child could 
ever think of any man alive she could not com- 
prehend. 

Hannah had not held her little niece beside 
her for five minutes—feasting her eyes on the 
loving, merry face, and playing all the funny 
little games which Rosie and ‘Tannie were so 
grand at when together—before all the agony of 
last night became as unreal as last night’s dreams. 
This was the real thing—the young life intrusted 
to her care—the young soul growing up under 
the shelter of her love. She rose and 
for breakfast, feeling that with the child in her 
arms she could face the whole world. 

Ay, her brother-in-law included; though this 
was 8 hard thing. She would not have been a 
woman not to have found it hard. And if he de- 
cided that she must stay—that, strong in their 
innocence, they must treat Dixon's malicious in- 
solence as mere insolence, no more, and make 
no change whatever in their way of life—still, 
how doubly difficult that life would be! To 
meet day after day at table and fireside; to en- 
dare, not in cheerful ignorance, but painfal con- 
sciousness, the stare of all suspicious eyes, espe- 
cially of their own household, who had heard 


them s0 wickedly accused, and seen—they must. 


have seen !—how deep the wound had gone. It 
would be dreadful—almost unbearable. 

And then—with regard to their two selves! 

Bernard was—Hannah knew it, felt it—one of 
the purest-hearted of men. Living in the house 
with him was like living with a woman; nay, 
not all women had his delicacy of feeling. Frank 
and familiar as his manner was—or had been till 
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lately—he never was free with her—never ca- 
ressed her; nothing but the ordinary shake of 
the hand had ever passed between them, even 
though he was her brother-in-law. Hannah 
liked this reserve; she was not used to kissing ; 
as people in large families are, as the Moat House 
girls were; it had rather surprised her to see the 
way they all hung about young Mr. Melville. 
But, even though in their daily conduct to one 
another, private and public, she and Bernard 
could never be impeached, still the horrible pos- 
sibility of being watched—watched and suspect- 
ed—and that both knew it was so, was enough 
to make the relations between them so painful, 
that she hardly knew how she should bear it. 

Even this morning her foot lingered on the 
stair, and that bright breakfast-room, with its 
pleasant morning greeting, seemed a sort of pur- 
gatory that she would have escaped if she could. 

She did escape it, for it was empty of every 
body but Webb, the butler, whom she saw hov- 
ering about, near, suspiciously near, to an open 
note, or rather a scrap of paper, left on the table, 
open—was it intentionally open ?—for any body's 

rusal, 

“* Master has just gone off to the railway in 
the dog-cart, Miss Thelluson. He left me this 
bit of paper, with an apology to you, saying he 
was in a great hurry, and hadn’t time to write 
more, or he would miss the London train.” 

‘*He has gone to London?” said Hannah, 
with a great sense of relief, and yet of pain. 

“Yes, miss, I think so; but the note says—” 

Then Webb had gratified his curiosity by read- 
ing the paper. 

Any body might have read it, certainly. It 
might have been printed in the Times newspaper, 
or declaimed by the Easterham town-crier for the 
benefit of the small public at the market-place. 
And yet Hannah's eyes read it eagerly, and her 
heart beat as she did so in a way that no sight 
of Bernard’s familiar handwriting had ever made 
it beat before. ~ 


““Dear Sister Hannan,—I am away to 
town to visit a sick friend, and am obliged to 
start very early. I hope to be back by Sunday, 
but do not expect me till you see me. Give 
papa’s love to his little Rosie, and believe me, 

‘* Your affectionate brother, 
; ‘*BernaRD RIvers. 

“Perhaps you will kindly call at the Moat 
House to-day, and tell them I am gone?” 


—_—_—" 
WRITING. 


NFORTUNATELY, a very large propor- 
tion of ‘‘educated women” fall far short of 
Tim Linkinwater's estimate of good writing. 
We continually see advertisements of ladies who 
can write a good hand, and wish for work in 
copying manuscripts. But the ideas of the em- 
ployer and the copyist often differ widely about 
what is a good hand. One lady's ‘‘ good hand” 
is all peaks and angles, another's all scrawling 
dashes, while the sins of undotted i’s and un- 
crossed t's are legion, not to speak of errors in 
spelling, by no means infrequent. The luckless 
employer is driven to distraction by the labor of 
deciphering, to which is sometimes added the 
labor of correction; and he finally throws down 
the ill-done work, with a pardonable sneer at the 
incapacity of women for any thing but dress. 
Of course she gets no further work from him. 
Disappointment all to both employer and copyist. 
Now to write an ugly hand may be called a 
misfortune, if you will; but to write an illegible 
hand is a crime against society; and the angu- 
lar hand and the scrawly hand are almost always 
irritatingly illegible. 

Every one who chooses may write legibly. 
Every one who chooses can form each letter dis- 
tinctly, can make a difference between n and u, 
between e and c—can dot i's and cross t's; 
therefore no educated woman who wishes for 
employment as an amanuensis or copyist can be 
excused for writing badly. She ought to be 
able to write letters and copy manuscripts clear- 
ly and legibly ; if she can not, she has only her- 
self to blame. 

To those who feel their deficiency, and wish to 
improve, here are a few hints. 

Write two or three copies every day in a very 
large hand. 

Look at your copy upside down, when the 
tarns of the letters should appear as well shaped 
as they did when you looked at them the right 
way. Thus, let the letters nu, when turned up- 
side down, make a good clear mi, only wanting 
the addition of the dot to the i. 

Never leave an i to be dotted or a t to be 
crossed till you have finished the line or sentence. 
‘Dot your i's and cross your t’s when you finish 
the word, at latest. 

Remember that the lines of legibility in writ- 
ing, as of beauty in nature, areallcurved. An- 
gular writing is never pretty, seldom legible. 

Never indulge in making overlong tails to g's, 

"8, i or overlong heads to I's, t’s, and sim- 
ilar letters, running them into the upper or un- 
der line. Indulge not in turns, curls, or flour- 
ishes of any kind. 

Study to make your writing compact without 
being cramped; free without straggling. To 
write rather upright than otherwise contributes 
to the union ot compactness and freedom. 

Never imitate another person's writing under 
the idea that it is prettier than yourown. Many 
a girl has spoiled a good handwriting in this way. 
Let your handwriting form itself from free, bold 
copy-writing; and let it be thoroughly your own. 

ultivate the power of writing quickly, be- 
cause it will probably be 4 necessity to you, cer- 
tainly an advantage. But eschew hurry. Leg- 
ibility must never be sacrificed to speed. And 
harry is sure sooner or later to push legibility on 
one side. You must be content to make legibil- 
ity your first object, and to leave the speed of 
illegibility to wealthier travelers on lifes road. 


You will, of course, be obliged sometimes to 
hurry. But beware of getting a habit of writ- 
ing hurriedly. It may answer in the beginning, 
but take care lest some day you find the habit 
of hurry left, the work gone. 

Dirty, blotted paper mars good writing. There- 
fore be neat and clean in your writing. If you 
have much writing to do quickly, you will find 
sand ariswer better for drying it than blotting-pa- 
per; less liable to leave blots, Neatness and 
cleanliness in her writing is absolutely necessary 
to the woman who wishes to be an amanuensis, 

Copy carefully a page or two of some book 
every day, paying strict attention to the above 
hints, and you will be surprised to find how 
much you will have improved your writing even 
at the end of one month, 


—_—_———— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OSGASIONALLY there are those who recog- 
nize in the sick poor a want beyond food 
and clothing and medical attendance—a want 
even outside of religious comfort and counsel. 
What it must be to Iie day after day ina hospital 
ward—withall absolute bodily wants supplied, no 
doubt, but without the loving words of family 
friends, without any thing to draw the mind 
from pain and suffering—none can know but 
those who have experienced it. A very pleasant 
eurprise was recently given to the inmates of 
Bellevue by the reception of a collection of lith- 
ographs and chromos, donated by a lady of this 
city, to be placed upon the walls of the wards. 
The wish was that ‘‘the sight of these pictures 
might make the sick for a moment forget their 
sofferings.” The pictures were tasteful and at- 
tractive, and, when placed upon the walls, the 
salient of the poor inmates would have been an 
ample reward to the donor could she have wit- 
nessed it. 





During the week ending September 24, 1870, 
the number of deaths in Paris were 1272; dur- 
ing the week ending February 24, 1871, the num- 
ber was 3941. The mortality was the greatest 
the week ending February 3, being 4011. The 
total number of deaths in Paris from September 
18 to February 24 was 64,154, 





It gives a little idea of the scarcity of neces- 
saries of life during the siege of Paris to know 
that late in February there were in pawn at the 
Mont de Piéttz no less than 1,100, articles. 
Among these were 2000 glove-maker’s scissors, 
400 sewing-machines, tools of various descrip- 
tions, a large number of mattresses, and music- 
al instruments belongin to those who composed 
the orchestra of s1 eatres, 


There is no better way to preserve health in 
the spring than to eat fresh green vegetables 
moderately every day. These have a tendency 
to purify the blood. The quantity of meat eat- 
en may safely be diminished to’ the approach 
of warm weather. Many cases of sickness are 
caused by eating too heartily at a season when 
the diet should be lightened. 





The census of Great Britain and Ireland is 
taken in a very different way from the census of 
the United States. The whole matter comes to 
a crisis on one day. April 2 was the appointed 
day this year. During the revious week a print- 
ed form was ordered to be left with the occupier 
of every house or saparats lodging, who, under 
& penalty, was bound to fill it up correctly with 
the name, age, and certain other iculars con- 
cerning every person abiding with him at the 
close of that day. These forms were to be col- 
lected on the following day, and corrected by 
the enumerators if found erroneous. The pub- 
lished census will be issued about the beginnin; 
ofJune. The cost of making it is paid out o: 
the royal Exchequer. 





Plans for the new Lenox Library have been 
approved and decided upon, and work will be 
commenced at once under the auspices of the 
Lenox Library Association. The site of the 
building is on Fifth Avenue, between Seventy- 
first and Seventy-second streets. It is to be 
three stories hig , built of Lockport limestone, 
and provided with every modern convenience. 





A new bear story comes from Maine, which, 
if true, is strange. In the town of Burnham a 
little girl of nine had been to visit a neighbor 
about half a mile distant, and was returning 
home, when she was startled oy seeing a huge 
bear about six rods distant. She, being very 
much frightened, started to run, but on discov- 
ering that the bear gave chase, she stopped, and, 
seizing a club, confronted the bear, which also 
stopped, sitting back upon his haunches, and 
displayed his paws in a very playful manner. 
The little girl ran toward him, club in hand, 
shouting at him at the same time, when ol 
Bruin took to his heels for the woods, leaving 
her master of the fleld. A rare instance of hero- 
ism and presence of mind in a child. 





The following recipe for salad-dressing has 
been sent to us bya lady, with the assurance 
that it has been exceedingly popular in her own 
family. As we know of its having been approved 
by others also, we can recommend our readers 
to try it: 

Mix a tabl nful of di 
tea-epoontul of salt toa stift'p ite, with a itde mee, 
gar. Into this beat thorot ly one raw egg. Then 
pour in best olive-oil, about a wine-glassful at a time, 
stirring it in each time till quite smooth, before add- 
ing more. Continue this till half a large bottle (or a 
generous half-pint) of oil has been used, when the 
mixture ought to be thick, like cake batter. Add 
Cayenne pepper to suit the faste, and a wine-glassful 
of vinegar, atirring the whole fectly homoge- 
neous, Keep in a cool place, in a closely covered jar. 

This dressing is more convenient than the or- 
dinary kinds, as it can be prepared beforehand, 
used as required, and what remains will kee; 
until again needed. Moreover, the physician o: 
the lady who sent it pronounces it an excellent 
substitute for cod-liver oil! 


mustard and a 





The ice-making machines will stand idle dur- 
fog the coming summer, if the general report 
is correct that the su; ply now stored up will 
far exceed the demand for ice. However, it is 
never amiss to use careful economy. Custom- 
ers should ascertain, by weighing, as s00N a8 
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delivered, that the fair amount of ice is given 
them. If in one Piece, it will last longer than 
if in two. A woolen cloth wrapped around it 
before it is placed in the refrigerator will great- 
ly retard the melting. Refrigerators should be 
perfectly tight, and the water allowed to run off 
reely. 


About twelve hundred species of birds from 
North and South America are included in the 
valuable collections of the museum of Vassar 
College. 





- Fossil ivory, in immense quantities, is said to 
exist in Alaska. It is excellent in quality, and 
worth about one dollar a pound in San Francis- 
co. This is well, since, according to statistics, 
the cost to the United States government of the 
occupation of Alaska is over nine thousand dol- 
lars a month, besides supplies. 





The salmon fisheries of Alaska are believed to 
be inexhaustible. Last year 1100 barrels were 
taken with nets around Sitka Bay, and 700 bar- 
rele around Prince of Wales Island. Arrange- 
ments have been made to take 2000 barrels in the 
latter vicinity this year. 

A lady of Cummineville, Ohio, has recently 
become violently insane, and her friends have 
been forced to send her to an asylum. Her mis- 
fortune is attributed to the use or nitrous oxide, 
or laughing-gas, administered to hera few weeks 
ago by an inexperienced dentist, The lady is of 
@ very nervous temperament. 





A very Western story comes from Quincy, 
Milinois, to the effect that two mothers were 
traveling in the cars, each with an infant about 
four months old; that each mother, having oc- 
casion to leave her seat, deposited her baby care- 
fully on the seat; that each returning, mistook 
her seat and her baby, and traveled twenty- 
two miles, each unconsciously nursing the wron, 
child; and that the mistake was only rectific 
when one of the ladies was leaving the car, and 
the conductor, who had noticed the exchange, 
called her attention to the fact. This makes a 
very good story to tell—its only fault being that 
it is highly improbable, as every mother in the 
world would testify. 

Paper is used for car-wheels now. On the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad the Pull- 
man Car Company have wheels with steel tires 
and cast-iron hubs, into which paper is intro- 
duced in the way of filling under the tires for 
the purpose of deadening the sound and dimin- 
ishing the force of concussion. These paper 
wheels, as they are! called, have been runnin; 
regularly since July last, and are still in goo 
order, 





On the supposition that France may, at the 
first opportunity, assail Italy, it is proposed that 
Rome and Civita Vecchia be protected as soon 
as possible, that the mountain passes toward 
France be fortified, and that the fortifications 
of Alessandria and Spezzia be increased. The 
immediate outlay for these works is estimated 
at 151,000,000 francs, and twice that amount will 
be necded for the completion of the work. The 
Nazione of Florence queries whether it is worth 
while to spend so much in fortifications, when 
it is evident that the fortifications of Paris have 
contributed very little to the safety of France, 





The Church of the Messiah, recently destroyed 
in Brooklyn by fire, was a new edifice, and con- 
sidered one of the finest in the city. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. 


Boston has freely distributed 19,988 gallons of 
soup during the past season. The soup has been 
of most excellent quality, and 96,723 persons had 
a share of it. 


One day the Crown Prince of Prussia invited 
Mr. Odo Russell to breakfast at Les Ombrages, 
and afterward drove him out to Valérien and St. 
Cloud. An enthusiastic officer gave Mr. Russell 
a lecture on shells, and was good enough to pro- 
ceed to screw out the fuse of the largest French 
shell in the magazine to show how it worked. 
“Of course the shell is empty?” said Mr. Rus- 
sell. ‘Oh dear, no, quite charged and ready,” 
replied the officer, screwing vigorously, a pro- 
ceeding which must have greatly contributed to 
the comfort of the visitors. General Von Blu- 
menthal has ordered that the unexploded shells, 
of which there are many, should be buried in 
holes three feet deep. 


Between three and four thousand children at- 
tending the public schools in this city have al- 
ready been vaccinated. A large proportion of 
these were secondary vaccinations, as the iaw for- 
bids any teacher or pupil to be in the public 
schools who has not been vaccinated. It is 
stated that out of 685 children who were vac- 
cinated in one school, in all but 84 cases the vac- 
cination was successful. 














‘We knew there were several methods of pro- 
nouncing the name of that populous Western 
city- icago; but were not aware, until lately, 
of the various orthographies which had come 
into use. The last, and certainly the most styl- 
ish, is taken from a letter which Tecently passed 
through the post-office, directed to ‘ icha- 

ough, Illinoyes.”” It was promptly forwarded 
% Schicago, 


The Kelly Library owes its existence to a 
merous gift of money made to the Cornell 
niversity by the Hon. William Kelly, of Rhine- 
beck. The sum thus given has now been, in 
reat expended, and the result is a collec- 
ion of mathematical works surpassed, in this 
country, by only two or three similar Ubraries, 
The library occupies, temporarily, a room ot the 
South University. Its catalogue, which will 
probably be published during the present ier 
already embraces upward of one thousand titles. 
‘The volumes are well bound, and in each one a 
book-mark records the name of the generous 
donor and the date of his gift. They have been 
purchased principally through the agents of the 
university at London, Berlin, and Paris, and, in 
many instances, at extraordinarily low prices. 
Two or three cases are still expected from Ger- 
many, and one from England, the arriyal of which 
yt materially add ta the treasures of the collec: 
lon. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE.-~(Sem Pace 265.) 
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PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE 

MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

See illustration on page 264. 

view of the general interest felt in the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne, we devote a considerable part of our 
paper this week to illustrations of this important 
jstorical event. As it is the first instance for 
some five centuries—since the reign of Edward 
IL].—of the daughter of a living crowned head 
























































of the sovereign has been held necessary to the 
legulity of a marriage between a member of the 
royal family and a subject. In the present in- 
stance this consent has been cordially given—as, 
indeed, why should it not have been? ‘I'he 
Marquis of Lome, the son of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, is the representative of one of the oldest 
and proudest families of Scotland, which has 
intermarried again and again with the royalty 
of Scotland, and shone pre-eminent in historic 
ages when the name of Guelph was scarce heard ; 
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WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


IX. this pretty picture we see the eight bride- 
maids of the Princess Louise assembled at 
Windsor waiting for the arrival of the bride. This 
bevy of beauties all bear historic names. They 
are: Lady Constance Seymour, daughter of the 
Marquis of Hertford; Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, and sister of the 
bridegroom ; Lady Florence Lenox, daughter of 


the Duke of Richmond; Lady Mary Butler, 
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white enamel, presented to them by the Princess 
Louise and illustrated on page 269 of the present 
um! ‘e 


ROMANCING. 


HERE is in many a converser a looseness of 
statement that throws all he says into a sort 

of debatable land. He has been telling us things 
as facts which are not facts, but whether he lies 
or not depends on the state of his own mind, 
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marrying a subject, it is worthy, indeed, of all 
the attention it excites. Since the sister of 
Heng VIII., the Princess Mary, married 
Cha Brandon, after the death of her hus- 
band, the French king, Lonis XII., much to 
her royal brother's indignation, no English prin- 
cess, under any circumstances, has ventnred 
thus to cross the pale which separates the royal- 
ty from the nobility. So strict are the rules, 


Andeed, that hedge in the divinity of royalty in 


}, that for the last century the consent 





TIE WEDDING OF PRINCESS LOUISE AT WINDSOR—WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


and it is difficult to see why the alliance should 
not have been deemed as honorable on one side 
asthe other. The Princéss Louise is reputed 
to be a young Indy of literary and artistic tastes, 
and very lovable in character. We hope that 
she will ennoble her new position, and that the 
future Duchess of Argyll will distinguish herself 
as much by her good works as the Princess 
Lonise has done in setting at nanght the preju- 
dices of a senseless conventionality by marry 
the man of her choice. 





danghter of the Marquis of Ormond; Lady , 
Alice Fitzgerald, daughter of the Marquis of | 
Kildare; Lady Grace Gordon, daughter of the 
Marquis of Huntley: Lady Florence Montagu, 
daughter of the Earl of Sandwich ; and Lady 
Agatha Russell, daughter of Earl Russell. 

The bride-maids’ dresses were of white glacé 
silk, trimmed with satin and a tunic of gossamer 
and fringe; cerise roses, white heather, and 
ivy, with wreath to correspond. Each wore the 
pretty crystal locket, decorated with blue and 


whether it is capable of lying, which, to deserve 
the term, is always a deliberate act. This is 
called romancing, in which the speaker may be 
more mystified than his audience. He allows 
himeelf, undoubtedly, a sort of liberty which can 
hardly have been first contracted without design, 
but which, once fixing into a habit, renders se- 
vere truth impossible. Some minds are con- 
scious of a keen delight in emancipation from 
hampering truth, when once satisfied of the ex- 
pediency or necessity of departing from it, The 
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romancing faculty generally, to which we owe so 
much, needs looking after, or it is apt to accom- 
pany a man into the common road of life. A 
plain man can hardly get over the tigments which 
authors permit themselves in the matter of their 
works. Some observers have even noticed that 
inherited imagination is prone to indulge itself 
in the field of real life, that the children of novel- 
writers are under a special temptation to subtle- 
ties which mislead more matter-of-fact intelli- 
gences, 





HER HAND. 


Next to her spirit-like face— 
Or I almost would rank it before— 
Is my beautiful lady's glorious hand, 
Beckoning on, like a magic wand, 
‘To Love's own exquisite fairy-land 
Upon Phantasy’s golden shore. 


Veil it, oh, never vei! 
Even with the delicate glove! 
Its beauties unadorned must be, 
‘That 1 may study my palmistry, 
And in its whiteness an emblem see 
Of my lady’s heart of love. 


Gamish with never a ring 

Even of gems most rare; 
"Iwere to gild the gold from Nature's mint, 
Man's image in place of God's to print, 
‘The painted lily’s hues to tint, 

To bedeck those fingers fair. 





SISTER ANNIE. 
Br JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


«(A NNIE dear, we are going to have a visitor 

to-day, and I think you will be glad to 
see him. _ It’s my old school-fellow and chum at 
Oxford, Syl Parnell.” _ 

“I'm very glad, George. I remember his 
name, I think. Is he nice?” 

“Oh yes, a charming fellow. At least, he 
used to be. He pulled stroke in our boat; a 
regular stunning fellow he was. A clever fellow 
too; and so.quick! He nsed to coach me up in 
my Greek, I remember, in a wonderful sort of 
way. I haven’t seen him for a long time; I did 
not quite know what had become of him.” 

«Didn't you ever write to each other ?” 

“* Yes; he wrote to me once from China, and 
I think I answered his letter—in fact, I know I 
must have answered it.” 

“And this is the friendship of man!” ex- 
claimed Annie, affecting to look tragic and ap- 
palled. 

‘Well, you know, Annie, men don't write to 
each other as girls do. I couldn't sit down and 
write pages of paper to Sylvester Parnell as you 
do to Julia Carbery. But we are just as warm 
in our friendship, and I dare say a good deal more 
steady. I shall be as glad to see Syl Parnell to- 
day as if we had never been separated.” 

“How did you hear from him, George? 
When did he—" 

‘Turn up, you were going to say.” 

“Well, yes, turn up, if you like. When did he 
turn up?” 

“He wrote to me the other day from South- 
ampton to say that he had come back to England 
and meant to settle in Europe. I wrote off at 
once, asking him to come here instantly and 
see us, and he is coming to-day; and, my dear 
Annie, I want you to do every thing in the 
world to make him happy.” 

‘* Dear George, do you think I could fail—to 
try my best, at least ?” 

‘*T wonder if he is married ?” George sud- 
denly said. ‘‘ His letter told me nothing about 
that. Do you know, Annie, Syl and I were the 
most romantic pair of fellows in the world, and 
we used to confide to each other our heart-secrets 
and distresses in quite a Byronic sort of way; 
and it so happened that the same grand misery 
afflicted both of us alike.” 

“Both crossed in love, George, or both in 
love with the same girl, who would not have 
either of you?” 

“*No, dear, nothing of the kind—quite the 
reverse, in fact. The misfortune was that nei- 
ther. of us could find any one to fall in love with, 
and we used to groan over our blighted and bar- 
ren existence by the hour together. I have sat 
up with Syl Parnell until daybreak, exchanging 
revelations of our dreams and hopes and long- 
ings, and what not, and wondering who was to 
be ‘the fair, the not impossible she,’ destined 
to make each of us happy, and realize our fond 
aspirations.” 

“* Poor fellows !” 

“Yes, you may well pity us—or me, at least. 
Look at me, Annie; look at this grizzled, grim 
old fogy! ‘I'his was once a bright, romantic 
youth, sweet sister—when you were in your 
nurse's arms, child—and he had poetry in him, 
and love, and all that kind of splendid nonsense. 
And no woman would fall in love with me, and 
so I am an old bachelor. Look on the ruin 
your sex has made in me, dear, and do penance 
for your sisterhood !” 

George Denton assumed an attitude of melo- 
dramatic appeal. He was a handsome, tall, 
fair-bearded man. Middle-aged persons would 
have called him a young man; he was, in fact, 
just at the time of life when unmarricd men 
Begin to talk vauntingly of getting old, having 
as yet no fear of being really set down as old 
bachelors. He was about thirty-five. His sis- 
ter was at least a dozen years younger. She was 
not, however, very young-looking. She, too, was 
fair: she was pale, with clear, delicate outlines 
of face, and large, deep gray eyes, and a certain 
thoughtfulness of expression, brightened occa- 
sionally by sudden and exquisite flashes of light 
sent from her genial so This brother and 
sister had lost both parents somo years before, 











and lived together now, Annie keeping house 
for ber brother. They had congenial tastes, 
and loved each other tenderly, and, indeed, thus 
far were all in all to each other. 

‘1 wonder is he married?” Annie said, medi- 
tatively. 

“*Ob yes, I should think so; he is sure to 
have married long ago. He has a warm, loving 
heart, and [ should think he couldn’t help him- 
self. Besides, Annie, much reason as I have to 
complain of your sex, I really don’t think so 
badly of women as to believe there could not be 
found one at least ready to fall in love with Syl 
Parnell, and capable of appreciating him.” 

“Thank you, dear, you are so very kind to 
us women.” 

‘© Yes, he’s married ; I have no doubt of that. 
He has left me behind there. I telt you what, 
though, Annie, he sha'n’t have the laugh over 
me for this evening, at all events; 1'll introduce 
you as my wife! Yes, indeed I will You 
shall be Mrs, George Denton! Let me see if 
he can show half so pretty a wife. Who shall 
be fairest ?” 

«Nonsense, George, you won’t do any thing 
of the sort.” 

“Won't 1? See if I don’t. And I say, An- 
nie, you ‘must really keep up the joke, just for 
this evening. I can’t stand being rebuked and 
scorned as an old bachelor all at once; the thing 
must break itself gently.” 

‘The brother and sister lived in a pretty cot- 
tage at Twickenham, on the Thames—Pope’s 
Twickenham. ‘Thou who shalt pass where 
Thames’ translucent wave shines a broad mir- 
ror,” and so forth, cast a glance along the Twick- 
enham bank, and you will probably see the cot- 
tage of the Dentons, for its little lawn runs sheer 
down to the river, amidst roses and green leaves. 
And there is a boat moored there, in which 
George and Annie row of evenings, and sing 
songs, and are very happy. George Denton was 
a stock-broker by profession, and a lover of mu- 
sic and of books by nature. He certainly had a 
dash of the old bachelor about him already; and 
he loved quiet evenings, and cared little for gen- 
eral society. When business hours were over, 
his sister and the Thames contented him in the 
summer evenings; his sister and the bright fire 
when winter came. He is not the man to make 
A great fortune, George Denton, but neither is 
he the man to long for it or to miss it. Mean- 
while he is doing moderately well, and his home 
lacks nothing which refinement needs. 

“* And now, Syl, old fellow, let me present m 
wife. Annie, my love, this is my old friend Syl- 
vester Parnell.” 

Annie blushed a little because of the ridiculous 
bit of fraud in which George would have her to 
play a part. This was in the evening when Mr. 
Parnell had arrived, and she entered the draw- 
ing-room and saw him for the first time. For a 
moment or two she was somewhat confused. 
Then she recovered herself, and after a few 
words of welcome she quietly studied her broth- 
er’'s friend. 

At first she was disappointed. Mr. Parnell 
was very distant, and even cold, she thought. 
His face was dark and, at least in its outlines, 
somewhat harsh. He was not very young. He 
made her a profound bow, far too profound for 
her taste; it was like something on the stage. 
Then a whimsical idea came into her head that 
he was like Don Quixote. He certainly was 
quite unlike the brilliant, romantic, vivid youth 
George Denton had described to her, and she 
could not help thinking that Mrs. Parnell—she 
assumed that there was such a person—must 
have rather a dull life of it. 

During the short delay before the serving of 
dinner Parnell hardly spoke to Annie Denton; 
bat once or twice, when she looked up suddenly, 
she found his dark eyes resting on her, and he 
withdrew his gaze quickly, although without ap- 
parent embarrassment. He, then, was evidently 
studying her. 

Only the three were at dinner. None of them 
wanted the presence, of any stranger. Parnell 
talked freely now of his life, his projects, and 
prospects, speaking, Méwever, for the most part 
to George, and not to Annie. He had, it seems, 
taken orders, but found himself wholly unsuited 
for the life of a clergyman, and so had engaged 
in the business of a house in Hong-Kong, and 
subsequently obtained a consulship there, and 
lived some years of the dullest, most monotonous 
and depressing life, until he could endure it no 
longer ; and having some money put together, he 
came back to Europe and determined to enjoy at 
least a year of travel before he made up his mind 
what next to turn himself to. 

“* My life has been a singularly worthless and 
wasted one so far, George,” he said, in winding 
up his story. ‘‘I don't very well know what my 
object is in living at all. I often think of our 
long midnight talks, and our romantic dreams of 
the great things we were to do, and the happi- 
ness we were to find, and—” 

“* And the women who were to fall in love with 
us,” George broke in with a smile, which had a 
dash of melancholy in it. 

** And the women who were to fall in love with 
us, George! Well, old fellow, you, at least, have 
tealized ‘on brightest dream in that way. I 
congratulate you! I rejoice for you! I envy 
you!” 

He spoke with a depth of earnestness which 
had trath and force in it, and which touched An- 
nie profoundly. ‘‘ George is right,” she thought ; 
‘this man has a great heart.” 

‘*And you, Mr, Parnell,” she said, gently, 
‘*you have not married?” For she now began 
to see that George was evidently mistaken on 
that point, at Jeast. 

“No, Mrs. Denton, I have not married, No- 
body ever cared for me; and, indeed, I never 
cared for any body in that way. I wish I had.” 

During the evening there was a good deal of 
general conversation, and Parnell did really dis- 
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play, in his quiet, reluctant sort of way, a sur- 
prising amount of the most varied knowledge, 
and a remarkably refined intellect. ‘here was 
a dash of quaint and melancholy humer about 
him, which lent a peculiar savor to his conversa- 
tion. In the East he had lived such a lonely 
life that he was now positively surprised to find 
himself so sociable and so fall of conversation. 
The three went into the boat at sunget, and row- 
ed up and down the river until the moon rose, 
and the foliage along the banks looked dark; 
and Annie sang, and George sang, and then, at 
last, Parnell sang too. And they all became 
quite confidential and happy. 

Parnell had the oars at one time, and Annie 
and George were singing a duet. ‘The rower 
only gave a light stroke every now and then, 
just to keep the boat in motion, and for the 
most part rested on his oars and listened to the 
music. Annie had drawn closely up to George's 
side, and George’s arm was round her, and her 
head lay back on his shoulder as she sang. The 
two faces, the two forms, the strong man with 
the beautiful, tender girl lying folded in his arms, 
while their voices blended in music, and the 
dreamy, silvery softness of a summer moon light- 
ed them—all this presented a picture of love 
made perfect in happiness, which might have 
charmed the dullest eye and touched the coldest 
heart. How was it with the lonely man who bad 
never been loved, who had never loved, whose 
heart was full of unquenchable yearning and ex- 
haustless capacity for love, and who looked on 
this picture and believed it to be one of married 
happiness? It filled him with a blended gladness 
and pain almost too exquisite to bear—glad- 
ness in the love and happiness of his friend—and 
pain at the bitter contrast to his own bleak and 
loveless solitude. There came into his mind the 
words of the saint who mourned over the misery 
of the lost souls below because they could nev- 
er love—‘‘ And is mine too, then, a lost soul?” 
thought Sylvester Parnell, and [ don’t know 
that there were not tears in his eyes; and he 
gave quite a fierce stroke of the oars, and sent 
the little boat skimming along, to the surprise 
and disturbance of the singers, 

The evening passed away in happiness and 
pain to one, at least, of the group; and before 
they separated for the night Parnell announced, 
to the astonishment of his friends, that he must 
positively leave them the next morning. 

‘*Leave us—after all those many years that 
you and I have not met!” exclaim George. 

‘* After all those many years—yes, it is hard, 
indeed,” Parnell replied. ‘But it has to be 
done, my dear friend—my dear friends! Be 
sure we shall meet again and often; but now we 
must separate. The sight of you, of you both, 
has done me good; has made me happy—and 
melancholy. ] see now, George, where happiness 
is to be had; and where only. If any woman 
would but love me as you are loved—if there 
were any other woman in the world like her” 
(and he pointed to Annie)}—‘‘one might think 
life had a prize worth striving for and holding.” 

Annie blushed deeply. George, on whose arm 
she leaned, was on the very point of exclaiming, 
“*My dear Syl, this is not my wife; this is only 
my sister.” But she who saw the coming reve- 
lation in his look checked him with an admoni- 
tory and very earnest pressure. Much as she 
now regretted that she had ever been a party to 
the innocent plot, she shrank from the idea of 
following up Parnell's latest words by a disclos- 
ure of the truth. It would have been like an 
invitation to him to become a suitor for her. 
Her cheeks were flushed and hor eyes fell ‘I 
believe,” she said in her heart, ‘‘ there is no such 
thing as harmless deceit—no such thing as de- 
ceit that goes unpunished.” 

“By Jove! Annie,” said her brother to her 
when they were alone that night, ‘(I wish I had 
never started that nonsense about calling you my 
wife. Poor Syl seems terribly cut up by the 
sight of what he considers my conjugal happi- 


‘ness, and the contrast to his own solitary condi- 


tion. I don’t very well know how to get grace- 
fully out of the affair. He won't like the levity 
of it, 1am afraid. I think I'll let him go to-mor- 
row without saying any thing, and then write to 
him. Poor fellow! Of course he’s very unhap- 
py. J den't want a wife, Annie—I have you; 
but he has no one.” 

“I must go,” Sylvester Parnell said to him- 
self, in his room alone that night. ‘‘I could not 
stay any longer, and look on such happiness and 
not go mad; and I could not see that pure and 
charming woman without agony to myself. Good 
God! how happy he is; and how well he de- 
serves it, dear old George! How she loves him! 
If ever I meet a girl like her, I will ask her to 
love me—even though I am sure to be refused. 
Such a married life as theirs is simply heaven on 
earth. How strangely I feel toward that wom- 
an; and how strange the misfortane that I 
should never have felt so to any woman but this 
one, of whom I must not even dare to think too 
much, and whom, if I were wise, I ought, for my 
own sake, never to see again.” 

With a heart that swelled and sank painfully, 
Sylvester Parnell left the house of his old friend 
early the following morning. He staid but a 
day in London, and then went into Scotland 
and wandered about there; returned to London 
again, giving the Dentons no hint of his pres- 
ence; left London, and went to Paris, Travel- 
ing about the Continent, he met with an English 
family at Dresden, and was attracted toward 
the only daughter by a strange resemblance 
which she bore, or which he fancied she bore, to 
Annie Denton. They were ambitious people 
of the middle class; and Parnell, having some 
money, and having been in the world of official- 
ism somehow and somewhere, seemed to them a 
person whose attentions were to be encouraged— 
at least, until a more desirable chance should 
offer itself. Parnell seemed drawn to the girl 
irresistibly by the magnetic attraction oi this 


fancied resemblance. He would sit by her side, 
and fancy that he eat by Annie Denton; he 
would picture himself as he had seen George in 
the boat, with a fair head resting on his shoal- 
der; he would try to think of this girl now near 
him lying thus in his arms, and he would start 
and flush on finding that all the time he was 
thinking not of her, but of Annie Denton. At 
last, partly because he felt himself compromised 
in honor by the attention he had paid to the 
girl, partly in a faint, vain hope of fading with 
her the happiness he yearned for, partly in de- 
spair, and on the wild principle of throwing the 
helve after the hatchet, he suddenly proposed, 
one evening, for Caroline Edgar, and he was 
act . 
Then came a bitter time. Too soon he found 
that he was engaged to a vapid, soulless, brain- 
less, selfish creature. With parents who might 
truly be called vulgar in the world’s worst sense, 
for theirs was not the mere vulgarity of manner 
which springs from lack of social culture, but 
the vulgarity of nature which no gilding can re- 
fine. Day after day, as gradual intimacy more 
and more discl the true mental character 
and the heart, or absence of heart, which belong- 
ed to Caroline Edgar, our wretched Parnell saw 
more and more clearly that he had bound him- 
self to one who never could appreciate intellect 
or high purpose, one in whom the narrowest am- 
bition worked in the meanest ways, an epitome 
of all the weaknesses and small vices into which 
fashion can pervert womanhood. For this he 
had gone through life thus far without love! So 
loving, so yearning for love was his natare, that 
up to this time it had found nothing to satisfy it ; 
and now behold the prize it had won, the sea- 
mark of its utmost sail! | 

Of course he had no thought of receding from 
his engagement. That would have been con- 
trary to his sense of honor. Although it may 
well be doubted whether a man or woman who 
has made such a mistake as he had made can do 
any thing more truly honorable, just, and wise 
toward both parties to the blunder than frankly to 
confess the error and draw back before the mis- 
taken engagement is changed into a life-long 
bondage. But Sylvester Parnell looked upon 
himself as irrevocably bound to Miss Edgar, and. 
he tried with all his might and main to love her. 
Now I take it that resolutely striving to love any 
body is like resolutely striving to go to sleep; 
the very effort defeats iteelf. The more Parnell 
tried the less he succeeded ; but he still set his 
teeth and kept trying. The other party to the 
engagement never heeded. It never entered into 
the breast of that ingenuoas girl to think wheth- 
er Parnell loved her or not, or to care. He was 
engaged to her, and he seemed a good match; 
what else did she want? Certainly she did some- 
times begin to have her little heart-pangs too, but 
they were not like those of her fianoé. She was 
a very handsome girl, and of late she had begun 
to find out that among the many men in Dresden 
whose eyes acknowledge the fact young Rud- 
dling, of London, was one of the most conspicu- 
ous. Ruddling had just come in for an immense 
fortune on the death of his father. The elder 
Raddling began life in the south part of London 
as the keeper of what is called a “ marine store” 
—that is, a shop where all sorts of old odds and 
ends, and among them no small proportion of 
stolen goods, are bought and sold; he then be- 
came a dust contractor, like Mr. Boffin’s employ- 
er in ‘“‘Our Matual Friend;” he made a great 
fortune; and then he died. Young Ruddling was 
his only son and heir. He was as miserable a 
little cad, to use a London word, as you could 
see in a day’s walk; but he had an immense for- 
tune. He was evidently smitten by Caroline Ed- 
gar’s eyes and tresses and dresses ; and Caroline 
began to say to her soul in secret, ‘‘I was too 
rash—I ought never to have engaged myself—I 
might have married this millionaire !” 

Ruddling became more and more attentive, 

more and more devoted; perhaps he did not 
know of Caroline's engagement. Certainly Miss 
Edgar never told him of it. Toward Parnell she 
became 80 cold, capricious, and in man- 
ner that her unfortunate siancé, little skilled in 
the ways of fashionable womanhood, and not 
knowing how else to account for her altered de- 
meanor, fancied, in his simplicity, that she had 
discovered some coldness in his bearing toward | 
her, and was offended by it ; and he became twice 
as attentive and twice as miserable. At last the 
fair Caroline could stand it no longer; and one 
day the little English colony in Dreeden enjo: 
a little excitement in the news that Miss Caroline 
Edgar had been privately married to Frederick 
Ruddling, Esq., at one of the English charches, 
without the knowledge of her parents, and, of 
course, without the knowledge of her affianced 
suitor, the jilted and blighted Sylvester Parnell. 
Every body was amused; some ns pitied 
Parnell; not a few bestowed their commisera- 
tion on Ruddling. The bride's parents declared 
themselves very angry ; but they were persons 
of forgiving disposition, and they at once took 
their daughter and their son-in-law into full fa- 
vor; and, indeed, they have never since quitted 
the shelter of some one other of the roofs 
owned by the opulent Ruddling. 

And Bylvester Parnell felt like one who has 
suddenly thrown off some oppressive load of 
pain. He had suffered so much in his short 
bondage that the mere sense of freedom was in 
itself a happiness. He left Dresden for Paris, 
and Paris for London. ‘‘ Come,” he said to 
himself, as the Ronen and Dieppe train whirled 
him away to the French shore, “‘there finishes 
my love-chase! Love is not made for me; I 
will try no more for it; I will endeavor to think. 
no more about it. Some men are cut out for 
solitude and old-bachelorhood ; let them accept 
their destiny, being assured they can not mend 
it. Iam free; let that be enough. A desolate 
freedom, to be sure, bnt still freedom. Love is 
for men like my deur old friend, George Denton. 


, 
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God bless him! J'll go to see him now; I know 
I may do that without any new pain to myself. 
Just one refreshing glimpse of his delicious hay 
piness ; just one kind pressure of his friendly 
hand, one genial smile from his incomparable 
wife, and ‘I will bury myself in my books, and 
the devil may pipe to his own.’” After which 
quotation from ‘‘ Maud,” he lighted a cigar, and 
tried to smoke away thought. 

He reached London, and plunged upon George 
Denton, who was delighted to see him. 

“*Then you are not married, Syl?” asked 


“No: nor likely to be, old fellow—thank 
Heaven!” 

“* Why, we heard you were about to be mar- 
ried.” 

“*T am not about to be married, George,” 
said Parnell, gravely. ‘‘ Pass by all that, How 
is your wife?” 

* Well, I say, Syl, you know ; I wish I hadn’t 
been so ridiculous; I wish I had not played ev 
absurd a prank.” 

«* What prank?” 

““ Why, you know—confound it all! It wasa 
stupid joke of mine. You don’t really think 
Annie is my wife?” 

‘© What else? What on earth do you mean?” 

“* My dear fellow, I am a confirmed old bach- 
elor, and shall never be any thing else. Annie 
Denton is my sister.” 

‘Then George explained the whole thing; and 
Thardly think I need explain any more. Enough 
to say that Sylvester Parnell made a long visit 
to Twickenham, and has found his ideal out at 
last. A time will soon come when these three 
will float along the Thames in the moonlight 
once again, and George will have the ours, and 
Annie will lie with her head supported by Sy! 
rarnell's shoulder, and his loving arm around 

er. 





PLAIN SPEAKING. 


“GUE my best love to Mrs. Humphrey,” 
said Melicent. 

“ My dear,” objected the mother, ‘‘ you have 
nothing left for the reat of us, You have sent 
your best to Mrs. Humphrey; do you love her 
equally with your father and mother ?” 

& h no, certainly not; that is understood.” 

“Then why say more than you mean? Why 
not merely send your regards?” 

.“* Because regards are so cold and calculating, 
and Mrs. Humphrey has been so kind and cor- 
dial.” 

‘*And so you reward her with empty words, 
with insincerity! Oh, if there were a little more 
of the heroism of plain speaking in the world! 
If every one would say just what he thinks and 
feels, no more, no less !” 

‘‘ Mamma, we should offend every body.” 

“And is not that better than to offend the 
truth? It requires more courage, to be sure.” 

“Well, I will it some day; just now I 
must write to Mr. tee, who has offered me 
the place of music-teacher in the school at Blank. 
I don’t know how to say what I want to, I'vo 
only got as far as ‘ Dear Mr. Trustee.’” 

“* Indeed! have you met him often ?” 

““You know I have not, mamma.” 

“‘Then why do you call him ‘dear?’ You 
may find him any thing bat agreeable.” 

“ Bat I feel grateful for his offer; and in that 
aspect he is dear to me.” 

“Sophism and folderol! And it wouldn't 
canse you to shed a tear if he were to vanish 
into nothingness to-morrow.” i 

“* Perhaps not.” 

“Then he is not dear to you; and why shoald 
you prejudice truth for the sake o¢ custom?” 

“Then I had better speak plainly to him in 
every particular ?” 

““T should try the experiment.” And so Meli- 
cent wrote: 

“Mi 3 —T am for the offer 
ot ita Oia amy at x ee 


eelf-taught, you may not find me able to undertake the 
mi education of the advanced classes, and there- 


time, I never have taught, and 
to teach; but as my daily bread is a matter 
tance to me, I ehall do my beet in whatever 
ait Imay beso fortunate as tosecure . 

SE eY, MR eLioner Tacnson.” 

“That is a good beginning,” said Mrs. Jack- 
ton, “only you are not ‘ truly bis.’” 

“Ifhe takes me—which I am sure he will not 
do after this—! shall be traly his!” 

“It does simplify matters to speak plainly,” 
thought Melicent; and she went to her pillow 
that night, decided to turn over a new leaf, and 
henceforth to be a plain speaker; and this is her 
own account of the attempt :— 

In the first place I went out to walk, and I 
Met young Mr. Bragg. 

“How did yoa like the singing last Sun- 
day?" he asked; and I answered, ‘I thought 
you sang the selections from ‘Elijah’ very badly ; 
You lost the pitch twice—begging your pardon— 
and flatted like all possessed.” At that he 
looked as if he wished I were @ selection from 
“Elijah,” that he might murder me; 0 I beat a 
Tetreat, and went into Cousin Dole's, just as she 
was sitting down to dinner. ‘‘How do you 
like my new dinner set?” said she, having pre- 
vailed upon me to stay; ‘‘it was just import- 
ed by Briggs. It cost three hundred dollars.” 
“A fool and his money,” I replied: ‘‘it looks 
like a hotel service ; it’s frightfully gaudy.” 

Cousin Dole bit her lip, and I noticed that she 
dsbped me to a much smaller piece of transparent 

ding than usual, and forgot the sauce; per- 
ps she thought I had plenty of my own. 

“Don't you think that Betty makes delicious 
bread?” she asked, when the other affair had 
blown over 

o ee bien aa 7 

“Hannah, pass the bread to Miss Jackson. 

“No, thank you; I have some.” 
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“* Well, isn't it nice?” 

“It's a trifle sour. Very likely it's no crite- 
rion of Betty's ability. I hope ake can do bet- 
ter.” Cousin Dole didn’t urge me to remain to 
tea, and as 1 passed under the window I distinct- 
ly heard her say, ‘‘‘There! I’m glad she's gone. 
She's growing into the crabbedest old maid alive. 
1 do hate these people who always say what they 
think.” 

“* Unless it's something complimentary,” put 
in her husband, 

Well, after that, I thought I’d walk down to 
the causeway and watch the ships out at sea, and 
the women digging clams close by; and who 
should I meet there but Mr. Heavyhead? Now 
if there is one mortal I dislike it is Mr. Heavy- 
head; but then it was no part of plain speaking 
to favor him with my views concerning one with 
whom he is so deeply enamored, unless he should 
request them. 

“*Well met,” said he. - 

“You are mistaken,” said I. 

“ Ah!—excuse me, It’s a great happiness to 
meet a friend, and you are my friend, are you 
not?” 

“‘Ahem!—TI would not do yon an injury.” 
(Query: Is evasion plain speaking?) ‘*‘ 1 would 
do you a service rather.” 

“Thank you,” returned this prince of cox- 
combs. ‘‘ You have the elements of friendship. 
May I ask what you thought of my last poem in 
the Monthly Cipher?” 

‘* Excuse me, but I thought the measure very 
bad, and the ideas meagre.” 

‘Indeed! You are very frank. It is a vir- 
tue, no doubt,” as if he were swallowing a dose 
of rhubarb by prescription. ‘‘ You remind me 
of the character of Lucy Ellen, in my novel of 
‘Not Well, but too Wisely.’ Do you remem- 
ber it?” 

‘*T never heard of it.” 

“T am very sorry. Perhaps you will allow 
me to present you with a copy ?” 

‘*Thank you, but I would rather not.” 

“You have no curiosity, then, to read it ?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

He left me shortly after this, with a graceful 
but frigid touch of his hat; and when I reached 
home I found Mrs. Housekeeper and her baby 
waiting to be admired. Now I hate to disap- 


point people. 

** What colored hair do you think she'll have?” 
she asked, with maternal anxiety. 

““T see nothing to judge from at present,” I 
retarned. 

“*And ain’t her eyes real beauties, now ?” she 
persisted. 

“*No, my friend,” I said. *‘I never could see 
any thing beantifal in crossed eyes, though fa- 
miliarity may render them endarable.” 

Mrs. Housekeeper was no disciple of plain 
speaking, for she took her leave in a dudgeon; 
and in came old Mrs. Proser to tea. Now Mrs. 
Proser is a trifle hard of hearing, more or lens, 
according to circumstances—for you know there's 
a saying that there are none so deaf as those 
who won't hear. 

“I've got a monstrous poor appetite,” she 
averred, having done respectable justice to every 
thing on the tea-table. ‘* Now did ye ever see 
the beat of it?” 

“* Never.” 

“T think I need a tonic. It's a long time 
since I took tea with your folks afore, Miss Jack- 
son. Hain't you missed me a sight ?” 

‘*No, I haven't missed you at all.” 

“Thank you; I know'd you did. If there's 
any consolation fur not being able ter be inter 
two places ter onst, it’s in being missed in one 
of ‘em. ‘There, I've jest dropped a /eetle stitch 
in my knitting; I know'd you'd be pleased ter 
pick it up far me now ?” 

“It's very disagreeable to me to pick up 
stitches in knitting, bat, of course, I shall have 
to do it.” 

“ Yes, you're real obleeging ; young eyes don’t 
mind. Now, if it ain’t bad manners, may I ask 
how much you give far your new bonnet as you 
had on a-Sunday ?” 

“It is very bad manners,” I replied, ‘and I 
ever encourage such curiosity.” 

“Dn tell! ‘twas mighty reasonable, wa'n’t it? 
Six dollars! How'd you like Hitty’s? Wa'n't 
it real becoming ?” 

““I thought it the ugliest thing I ever laid eyes 
on, and she looked like a fright in it.” 

“*Yes, I told Hitty I thought you'd taken a 
fancy ter it; I see you a-feasting of yer eyes onto 
it all church-time. Eight o'clock. Wa’al, I must 
be jogging, anless youd like ter hev me stay lon- 
ger fur company ?” 

‘Thank you ; it will give me no kind of pleas- 
ure.” 

“Then I'll jest stay by till yer ma comes in, 
ter obleege ye.” 

At this moment the servant brought in an in- 
vitation to Mrs. Shoddy's soirée. Now Mrs. 
Shoddy, you know, is not exactly in our set ; but 
she is ambitious, and a neighbor ; but from want 
of education in early life she is somewhat uncal- 
tivated, and not a little vulgar. ‘Therefore 1 sat 
down and answered her thus: 

“Mise Jackpon declines the invitation of Mra. Shod- 
dy, not wishing to associate with people of ber stam; 
and persuaded that she should not enjoy herself in 
company of Mra. Shoddy or her guests. 

Thad hardly finished when Miss Furbelow sent 
in to borrow the pattern of my new over-skirt. 
Now the pattern in question was a pet pattern, 
which cost me no end of pains to procure, 
and some money, and though Miss Furbelow and 
I are quite intimate and friendly, I bravely re- 
turned word by her messenger that ‘‘ Miss Jack- 
son had counted upon a first and isolated appear- 
ance in the new style, and was therefore obliged, 
in self-defense, to refuse it to Miss Furbelow, 
knowing that her machine would turn it out 
ready-made long before Miss Jackson's fingers 
had basted it together,” 


_ — 


Scarcely had the messenger departed when 
Nell Fling came dancing in to show off her new 
scarlet jacket, trimmed with swan's-down, like 
freshly fallen snow. 

‘*Isn't it a beauty, and doesn't it set like a 
Te ?” she cried, looking at herself over her shoul- 

er. 

‘*Not at all,” I replied, rather quenchingly ; 
“T think I never saw a worse fit. ‘Ihe stuff is 
pretty enough, but it’s just spoiled, and that’s the 
whole of it!” 

‘* And I never saw a worse fit of jealousy,” she 
returned, flinging out of the house ; and just then, 
hearing a loud noise outside, and looking out by 
chance, I saw Nell Fling and Miss Furbelow and 
Mrs. Shoddy, with old Mrs. Proser, Mrs. House- 
Keeper and her baby, Mr. Heavyhead, with 
Cousin Dole, and young Mr. Bragg, with the 
whole choir at his heels, bombarding the win- 
dows with brickbats, and shouting, ‘‘ Down with 
the Plain Speaker! Down with the Plain Speak- 
er!” And then the breakfast-bell rang, and I 
was glad to wake up and find I wasn’t « plain 
speaker after all. 

“One couldn’t expect any thing better of a 
dream,” said her mother; ‘‘that is no argument 
against plain speaking, for there you speak with- 
out judgment or tact. In the mean time, here 
is w better argument in its favor ;” and Melicent 
opened Mr. ‘Trustee's answer, and read : 


“Muse Jaoxson,—You are accepted as music-teach- 
er in the Mount Varnish Seminary, the Board feelin, 
aseured that a young lady who speaks 00 honestly will 
not be lees honest in the discharge of her duties. 

“ Respectfally, Ma. Taversx.” 








FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS, 


BREAKFAST. 
Cocoa Shells, Fried Smelts, Fried Potatoes, Buttered Toast, 
Rice Griddle Cakes. 

Cocos Suetts.—To « large handful of shells allow 
one pint of cold water. Let them soak overnight in 
& warm place. In the morning boll steadily for one 
hour. Serve, with boiled milk, hot. 

Furep Sux.te.—Paut half a pound of salt pork, fat, 
ent in thin slicer, into a deep frying-pan, and fry till 
crisp. Wash and clean the emelts, but do not cut 
them ; dry them on a clean towel, and dip them in fine 
bread crumbe or Indian meal. Put them in the fat 
from the slices of pork when it is boiling hot, and fry 
till brown, turning when half done. It is a great im- 
provement to wash these fish in water with some 
coarse salt dissolved in it, instead of fresh water. Five 
minutes should fry a smelt thoroughly. 

Fatep Poratoss.—Peel and cut the potatoes into 
thin slices as nearly the same size as possible. Melt 
some batter or dripping in a frying-pan till it boile. 
Put in the potatoes, and fry them, on both sides, of a 
nice brown. When they are crisp take them up, place 
them on a cloth before the fire to drain the grease from 
them, eprinkle with salt, and serve very hot. The re- 
maine of cold boiled potatoes may also be sliced and 
fried by the above recipe, but the alices must be cut 
thicker than the raw potato, 

Borrergp Toast.—Cut a loaf of bread into as many 
even slices as may be required, about quarter of an 
inch thick, and toast them before a clear fire till well 
browned, but not ecorched. Put the slices on a hot 
plate, and cut each one in half or quarter, according 
toalse. Pile up in slices, with a large piece of butter 
on each piece; set before the fire, having another hot 
empty plate ready. As the butter melts spread each 
piece rapidly, piling sgain on the empty plate. Serve 
very bot. 

Ruoz Gunz Caxza.—To half a tea-cupfal of whole 
rice allow three eggs, half a pint of rich sweet milk, 
and half a tea-epoonful of salt. Boll the rice till every 
grain is thoroughly dissolved ; stand aside till {1 jellies, 
Beat the jelly in the milk, lightly warmed, till smooth. 
ly mixed. Beat the eggs till very smooth and light, 
and add to the rice and milk; add the salt. Beat toa 
smooth batter. Bake on a hot, well-greased griddle 
till brown and light. If the batter does not adhere 
well together, add the yolk of another egy. Flour 
spoils them, 

DINNER. 

Beef Soup, Broiled Fresh Mackerel, Ribe of Beef (roast- 
ed), Curried Rabbit, Stewed Spinach, Horee-radish 
Sauce, French Beans, Pickled Nasturtiums, Cheese 
Cakes, 

Brzr Sovr.—Saw a ehin of beef in four pieces. Wash 
clean and put in a pot, covering entirely with clear, 
cold water. Simmer and skim carefully till it is clear, 
and the meat leaves the bone. Strain, and to the 
Nquor add turnips, potatoes, carrots, onions, and pot- 
herbe, cut in pieces, Boil till the vegetables are near- 
ly done, add two table-epoonfuls of rice or barley, boil 
fifteen minutes longer, season with pepper and salt, 
and eerve—serving the meat hot in a separate dish. A 
few tomatoes are an excellent addition. 

Broan Faren Macuzaet.—Mackerel should never 
‘be washed before broiling, but merely wiped very clean 
and dry, after taking out the gills and insides. Open 
the back, put in a little pepper and salt, and spread 
with a thin coating of butter. Broil ove: a clear fire, 
tarning it when half done, When sufficiently cooked, 
the bone will come out easily. Remove the bone; 
chop a little parsley, work it up with butter, pepper, 
and ealt, and a little lemon juice, and place this on 
each side of the open fish, in the place of the bone. 
Stand before the fire till the butter is all melted in, 
and serve hot. 

Rvs oF Bear (Roserxn).—The fore rib is the best 
roasting piece. Put the meat down before a nice clear 
fire, put some dripping into the pan, dredge the joint 
with a little flour, and keep continually basting. When 
thoroughly done, put upon a hot dish, and sprinkle a 
little salt over the joint. Pour a little boiling water 
into the dripping, season with pepper and salt, and 
strain it over the meat. 

Cunaixp Ransrr.—To one large rabbit allow three 
large onions, two ounces of butter, one pint of 
soup stock, one table-spoonful of curry-powder, one 
table-spoonful of flour, one table-spoonful of mush- 
room powder, a tea-cupful of rice, and the juice of one 
lemon. Skin, clean, and wash the rabbit, and divide it 
at the joints, Put the pieces into the etew-pan with 
the butter and sliced onions, and let them brown nice- 
ly. Let the stock boil, and pour it boiling into the 
Btew-pan. Mix the curry-powder and flour smoothly 
with a little water, add it to the stock with the mush- 
room powder. Simmer gently for fifteen minutes. 
Bofl the rice in a separate vessel till tender. When 
the rabbit is done, put the rice in a dish, pour the rab- 
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bit and stock into the middle of the rice, squeeze the 
lemon juice over all, and serve hot. 

Stxwxp Srinaou.—Pick and wash the spinach thor- 
oughly. Boil it till perfectly tender, and drain it. Put 
in a stew-pan one ounce of butter, and melt it. Chop 
the spinach very fine, and tose it in the butter over the 
fire, till all the batter is abeorbed. Add a tea-cupfal 
of rich cream, a tee-spoonful af powdered sugar, one 
of salt, and a little black pepper. Stew gently for ten 
minates, Serve hot, covered, with slices of hard-boil- 
ed egg. 

Faexon Brars.—Boll the beans until tender, and 
drain them, Shake them in a etew-pan over the fire 
until dry. When quite dry and hot, add three ounces 
of butter, pepper, salt, and the juice of one lemon, 
Keep shaking the stew-pan till the batter is all thor- 
oughly melted, and serve very hot. 

Hoxsz-rapisa Savor.—To four table-spoonfuls of 
grated horse-radish allow one tea-spoonful of powdered 
sugar, one tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of 
black pepper, two tea-spoonfuls of mixed mustard, and 
one gill of vinegar. Grate the horse-radish, and mix it 
well with the salt, pepper, sugar, and mustard. Beat 
it up well, adding the vinegar gradually. 

Proxixp Nastcrrroms.—As soon as nasturtiums are 
gathered throw them into strong brine, and let them 
remain for twodays. Boil together vinegar, whole pep- 
per, whole cloves, salt, and a amall piece of ginger 
root. When boiling, pour this over the nasturtiums, 
previously draining them well. Cover closely for one 
week, when they will be fit for use. 

Cuxess Caxzs.—To one pound of cottage cheese, al- 
Jow a quarter of a pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, eix eggs, the grated peel and juice of three lem- 
ons, Beat the cottage cheese to a cream with the oth- 
er ingredients, having previously beaten the eggs very 
smooth and light. When well mixed and very smooth, 
line pie-dishee with puff parte, fill with the mixtare, 
and bake, uncovered, in a quick oven. Serve cold, 
sprinkled with finely powdered loaf-sugar. 





PUTTING CHILDREN FORWARD. 


HERE is a tendency, we think, at the pres- 

ent day, to put children too forward, not so 
much for the sake of showing off their extraordi- 
nary merits to an admiring world as from the 
better motive of early accustoming them to the 
conversation of grown people and the usages of 
society, and of inspiring them with confidence, 
ease, and self-possession. No doubt these re- 
sults are very valuable; but the mistake which 
many people make is in forgetting that children 
are something like dogs, which require to be very 
well trained before they can sately be recom- 
mended to the familiarity of strangers. And it 
is to be remembered that the moment children 
cease to respect any of the grown-up people with 
whom they associate, not only is the whole ben- 
efit of the intercourse lost at once, but real injury 
is inflicted on the moral tone of the child. For 
this reason children should be brought as little as 
possible into the society of men and women who 
can not command their respect; while of those 
who can, the influence should be hedged round 
by all the numerous impalpable barriers which 
judicious parents know perfectly well how to in- 
ceepose between children and the most popular 
and careless of their adult playfellows. The 
confidence which well-bred children at once re- 
pose in an eligible stranger, without being either 
rude or troublesome, is charming to every body 
who has any natural taste for their society. 
remember once going for the first time to the 
house of a gentleman, wherein no sooner had I 
been shown to my dressing-room than a number 
of small feet pattered along the passage, and a 
whole troop of children, boys and girls, all under 
twelve vears of age, trotted in without the slight- 
est ceremony, and requested to be allowed to 
unpack my things, adding that their mamma al- 
ways liked them to do this on the arrival of a 
stranger. I was flattered, though for the mo- 
ment embarrassed, by this delicate attention. 
But all apprehensions were speedily dispelled by 
the behavior of my small visitors, who, I saw at 
once, knew exactly how far to go, and obeyed 
every injunction I laid on them with the most 
cheerful docility. The only sign of dissatisfac- 
tion evinced throughout was by one little fellow 
who was ignorant of the nature of shaving-paste, 
and, on being forbidden to eat it, desired leave to 
show it to his lady mother. He went away sor- 
rowful, but was satistied in the morning, when 
they all came back to see me dress, by watching 
its application to my chin. Now any one would 
think this was going as far as children well could 
go toward making themselves a nuisance. But 
they were no nuisance at all. On the contrary, 
I was amused and delighted with them. No 
doubt this was an exceptional case: very few 
children are trained to such a pitch of perfection 
as that. And the liberties they are allowed 
should be in proportion to the polish they can 
take, When they can indulge in such proceed- 
ings with grown-up people without being rude or 
disrespectfal, it does them all the good in the 
world. Generally speaking, however, what is 
now the very common practice of allowing chil- 
dren to invade your bedroom in a friend's house 
is much to be deprecated. The inconvenience 
they occasion to yourself, and the injury they 
may do themselves by taking away your razor, is 
the smallest part of the evil. . The speculations 
which they reserve for the breakfast-table, 
whether their early visit has been to a lady or 
a gentleman, are sometimes too suggestive for 
decorum, and the comparisons which they insti- 
tute between male and female articles of attire, 
when they happen to be called by the same name, 
produce general consternation. ‘The little scamps, 
nine times out of ten, are aware they are doing 
something wrong on such occasions. But there 
are parents who either can not or will not break 
them of such habits, and some who encourage 
them as the best antidote to shyness. But be- 
fore children are subjected to this extreme rem- 
edy they should be taught docility and silence. 
The old adage, that children should be seen and 
not heard, is often silently invoked by guests, 
who are forbidden by courtesy to speak their 
thoughts aloud, 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS. 


SOME of the jewels and other gifts presented to her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, with the locket given to each of the eight bride-maids, 
are shown by the engravings on this and another page. 

Her Majesty the Queen has given to her daughter a very 
fine large emerald, set with brilliants, as the centre of a 
bracelet ; another set as the centre of a necklace; a very fine 
opal and brilliant necklace, with five large opals set round 
with brilliants and connected with a diamond chain; a large 
drop brooch, with two very fine opals set round with brilliants ; 
a pair of opal and diamond ear-rings to correspond; a richly- 
chased silver-gilt dessert service, consisting of one centre, 
two side, and four corner ornaments. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice have given their sister a pair of dia- 
mond daisy flowers, mounted as hair-pins, 

The tiara, the gift of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, is 
formed of emeralds and diamonds, surmounted by a grace- 
fal scroll-work of the same jewels. 

The Marquis of Lorne has presented to his royal bride a 
beautiful ornament, forming the centre of a bracelet, in which 
is a fine large sapphire, mounted with brilliants and pearls, 
and with a large pearl drop attached to it. 

‘The eight bride-maids gave to her Royal Highness a very 
handsome gold bracelet, set with rubies and diamonds, 

The Clan Campbell presented to the bride of their chicf- 
tain’s son a necklace composed of pearls and diamonds, from 
which is suspended a locket of oval form, with pendant. 
The centre of the locket is formed by a large and extremely 
beautiful Oriental pearl, surrounded by a closely set row of 
diamonds of large size and great brilliancy. The outer bor- 
der also consists of large diamonds, but set in such a man- 
ner as to give an appearance of lightness very seldom ob- 
tained in ornaments of a similar description. ‘The pendant, 
the most characteristic portion of the jewel, is suspended by 
an emerald sprig of bog myrtle (the Campbell badge), and 
bears in the centre the galley of Lorne, composed of sapphires 
on a pavé of diamonds, The border, also of sapphires and 
diamonds, bears the inscription ‘‘ Ne obliviscaris.” 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli, gave the Princess a neck ornament, with an 
emerald cross centre, and border of fine brilliants. 

The above-mentioned jewels and ornaments, with the Bible 
and its decorated casket, given to the Princess Louise by the 
maidens of England, are represented in our illustrations this 
week. Others were given to her, of which the following are 
the most important : 

Given by Prince and Princess Christian: A beautifully 
chased silver-gilt tea and coffee service, containing the fol- 
lowing pieces: Coffee-pot, two tea-pots, one sugar basin, one 
hot-milk jug, one cream ewer, in case. 

By the Duchess of Cambridge: A silver-gilt inkstand in 
the shape of a shell. 

By the Duke of Cambridge: A richly engraved silver 
salver. 

By the Ladies and Gentlemen of her Majesty’s Household : 
One large single candelabrum for five lights, four smaller 
candelabra for three lights each, a very complete toilette 
service in silver-gilt, with the cipher and coronet engraved 
on each article. ‘ 

The locket given by her Royal Highness to the bride-maids 
was designed by the Princess herself. ‘The pattern is taken 
from a very beautiful Holbein model: the centre being a 
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large oval intaglio in crystal, formed with a wreath of roses 
and forget-me-nots, beautifully blended together, and ceiled 
with a purple ribbon scroll enameled with gold letters—° 
‘*Lonise, 1871.” The border is composed of a true-lover's 
knot in blue enamel, united with graduated pearls, and a 
pendant hanging to her Royal Highness'’s coronet, richly 
chased and ornamented with emeralds and rubies. The gen- 
eral effect is novel in character, and in good taste. The 
vailing colors of the enrichments are white and blue. These 
lockets were worn by the eight bride-maids during the wed- 
ding ceremony. 


THE WEDDING-CAKES, 


‘The Royal wedding-cake shown in onr illustration is the 
one made by Messrs. Boland & Son, of Chester. The prin- 
cipal cake on the table, however, at the wedding breakfast 
was that made by her Majesty's chief confectioner at Windsor 
Castle. It was a perfect triamph of the confectioner’s art, 
and was five feet four inches high, with a diameter of two 
feet six inches. Messrs. Boland’s was made in three tiers, 
placed on a gold stand, weighing about two hundred-weight, 
and measuring at the base of the lower cake two feet in di- 
ameter, and in height nearly five feet. The gold plateau had 
the Royal arms at four equal distances, with Cupids and 
flowers. The lower tiet was ornamented with blue panels, 
baskets of flowers, fruit, and love-birds between a scroll leaf, 
and medallions containing likenesses of the Marquis of Lorne 
and Princess Louise, with their respective coronets above. 
‘The second tier was festooned with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The third tier was entirely of net-work, with cornu- 
copias and shields, on which were the monograms of the bride 
and bridegroom. The whole was surmounted by a hand- 
some vase of flowers, with silk banners edged with silver 
fringe, containing the armorial bearings of the Princess and 
of the Marquis. Each tier of the cake was bordered with 
trellis-work studded with pearls, 





THE BROOCH OF LORNE. 


AX illustration of the famous ‘‘ Brooch of Lorne,” a jewel 
of much historic and romantic interest, is given on this 
e. It will be remembered how, in Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the 
sles,” the chieftain of Lorne, to provoke his unwelcome 
guests, bids his minstrel Ferrand sing at the banquet in 
Ardtornish Castle, in presence of Robert Brace, an insolent 
song of triumph concerning this trophy of the fight near 
‘Teyndrum: 
“Moulded thou for monarch’s use 
By, the overweening Bruce, 
‘hen the royal robe he tied 
O’er a heart of wrath and pride; 
Thence in triumph wert thou borne 
By the victor hand of Lorne!” 
The real brooch is not ‘‘of burning gold,” but of silver set 
with pearls, It consists of a circular plate, four inches in 
diameter, with a buckle on the under side. The upper side 
has a rim indented with battlements, like the wall around a 
fortress, within which rise eight round projections, an inch 
and a quarter high, probably intended to represent the towers 
inclosed by the wall. Each of these is surmounted with a 
Scottish river pearl. A second rim, or inner wall, ornament- 
ally carved, surrounds an eminence of circular form, but 
moulded into eight semi-cylinders. It is the ‘‘keep” of the 
casfle, which stands higher than the eight outer towers. This 
is hollow, forming a’case or locket to hold any small article of 
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value. Its cover is elegantly adorned with a large 
gemvon the summit, ‘The brooch was that which 
fastened the plaid of Robert Bruce, crowned 
King of Scotland in 1306, when he was driven by 
the English forces into the west country. ‘The 
Lorne Macdougalls, his bitterest enemies, met 
and fought with him at Dalree, or Dalrigh, or 
“The King’s Field,” in Glen Dochart, on the 
borders of Perthshire and Argyle. The follow- 
ers of King Robert got the worst of the fight, but 
the king himself escaped. Alexander Macdou- 
gall, the chief of Lorne, was nephew to John 
Comyn, whom Bruce had stabbed at the altar 
of the Greyfriars’ Church, in Dumfries. He had 
‘sworn:to kill Bruce in revenge. It is said that 
in this conflict he had a personal struggle with 
the warrior king, who strack him down with his 
famous battle-axe, and would have slain him but 
that two of Lorne’s vassals, the MacKeochs, a 
father and son, rescued him by seizing Bruce's 
plaid or mantle, and so dragging the king aside. 
~ The brooch is now preserved with great care at 
Dunolly Castle. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. Tatre.—Stitch the blue Chambery ruffles with 
white. Sash of thesame, Black silk over dresses are 

_ worn by little girls of eight years. 

, N.B.—Correspondents who have written us about 
snits will please search ont the information they want 
in New York Fashions of the present paper, of Bazar 

"No. 15, Vol. IV., and previous Numbers. We would 
gladly answer each separately, but lack of space pre- 

+ vente. 

Muss Juuta S., Yorkens,—Tennyson’s beautiful 
stanza, 
“Thold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on. stepping-stones 
OF their dead selves to higher things,” 


refers to St. Augustine, who first gave utterance to this 
golden thought. 
©. Stora any Dyowyan.—Both the French and the 
¢ Prussians wére probably desirous of war. Prussia 
shad been preparing for half a century to wipe out the 
‘humiliation of the first Napoleon’s triumphal entry 
into Berlin; and Napoleon III. wished, by a second 
coup d'état which shoultl carry France to the Rhine, to 
secure the continuance of his dynasty. He put himself 
in the wrong before the eyes of the world by firat mak- 
ing the declaration of war, which the astute Bismarck 
had doubtless intrigued to provoke, and thus naturally 
turned public sympathy against France until his fail 
at Sedan. ‘Then opinions diverged, and some thought 
that King William would have been both magnanimous 
and just had he carried out his declaration that he 
waged war against, the Emperor, and not the French 
nation, and been satisfied with a pecuniary indemnity, 
which would not have been denied him, instead of in- 
~ sisting on the ceesion of Alsace and Lorraine, against 
the wishes of the inhabitants, and using his successes 
* to establish a new'empire no less despotic than that 
which he had overthrown. That these provinces be- 
Jonged to Germany two centuries ago seems no better 
reason that they should be restored to her against their 
will, than that New York, which less than a century 
_ Since was British territory, should be ceded to England 
at the end of a’ war in which we had been Worsted. 
France would have been just as much in the wrong had 
she annexed the Rhenish provinces against their wish. 

M. L. C.—White lawn suits are worn in the house in 
summer by ladies in mourning. Black also makes up 
prettily. Your other questions are answered in the 
New York Fashions. 

Mus. H. A. T.—See New York Fashions of present 
Number. 

Betrxps.—For your silk dress, summer silk suit, 
traveling dress, and piqué suit, consult the New York 
Fashion column. Black silk polonaises, lace sacques, 
and scarfs will be worn over colored dresses, Make 
morning wrappers by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
5, Vol.IV. Use white lawn, piqué, or colored cambrics, 
and trim with rnffies of the same in embroidery. Get 
& straw gypsy, and trim with ribbon of a becoming 
color. 

Aonxs.—For making your calico suit read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. Your black ostrich 
plume will be pretty all the spring. Read “Summer 
Silks” in another column. 

Youno Lapy.—Use darker brown bands of the same 
material for trimming your suit. Read “ Goat’s-hair 
Suits” on another page. 

Bearice pe B,—Read “ Piqué Suits” in another col- 
umn. 

Epna Gzonce.—A suit of pongee is nice for travel- 
ing in July. Colored shoes are not worn. Read no- 
tice above to correspondents, Your other questions 
are irrelevant. 

Lonsix.—Your queries about children’s dresses are 
answered in the illustrations of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., 
and about suits in the New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number. 

A Sonoot-cret.—We have given blouse-waist pat- 
terns in our Suppjements, but not in cut paper pat- 
terns. Read ‘‘N.B.” above. 

L. Hs B.—Columbus died in the year 1506.—We know 
of nothing to “cure excessive blushing,” and think it 
too pretty and too rare nowadays to need a cure.— 
Read notice to correspondents above. 

A. E. T.—Make an over-skirt of your new material, 
and trim with solid-colored ruffles, putting the same 
on the skirt. Get a white Swiss over-skirt for your 
little girl, and make by designs shown in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV, 

Mus. O. Z.—Take the velvet off your black silk skirt, 
and make the flounces lap. Put tapes beneath the belt 
of your long skirts, and other tapes half-way down the 
seams. Then tie these together to loop your long dress 
for an over-skirt. Add a false postilion—a belt with 
basque pleated at the back to improve the round waist, 
Do the same by your blue checked silk. The black 
and white wool dress and the buff linen will be well 
made by the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Buff linens are serviceable, 
cool, and will be stylish again in the summer, but are 
not easily done up. Make “ Little Myrtle's” check silk 
with flounces and over-skirt trimmed with blue; high 
neck and coat sleeves, Mualin rnfies would not look 
well on delaine. 

Marrie.—Get a tailor to sponge your cloth jacket all 
over. 

A Younes Manntep Lapy.—Use pattern of the Pos- 
tilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
IV. Trim with narrow black lace, bias bands, and 
flonnces of the checked silk. 

G. C. S,—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV., for white dresses. 


Sana.— Present” is better than ‘‘ Addressed,” writ- 
ten after the name of a person to whom a note is sent 
in the same city in which it is written. 

E. B. H.—Your former letter is not on record, and 
was probably never received.—White-edged velvet rib- 
bon is not used now. 

Lova.—Don’t make a very long train to your white 
muslin, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Drsram.—You will have to purchase chatelaine 
braids for the back of your head. 

Pium anp Gray.—Gather an answer from New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Miss M. L. L.—We never reply to correspondents by 
mail.—Use the polonaise suit pattern sent you for your 
grenadine. Line the waist and sleeves of polonaise 
with black silk, and wear over a black silk skirt. Trim 
with rafiles edged with narrow guipure. 

“A Connesronpent.”—A high-throated Worth 
Basque and coat sleeve will be pretty for alpaca. Use 
simply a bias gathered puff. Black gros grain ribbon 
strings are on black lace bonnets. 

“Poor as Poverty.”—Use the cut paper pattern of 
the Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV., for your suit. Trim with ruches of the same. 

Mars. G. B.—Hercules braid is a thick woolen heavily 
repped braid, from half an inch to two inches wide, 
used for trimming water-proof and other heavy fabrics. 

Jenvre L.—Your brown dress is properly trimmed. 
Put bias black silk ruches on the skirt of your checked 
silk, and drape over black silk dreases. 

F. E. V. E.—Get a black Canton crape paletot to 
wear with your green silk suit. Trim with lace, and 
line with Nile green silk, For an opera hat get Frou 
Frou gauze of becoming color, draped with tulle of the 
same shade, and ostrich tips to match, 

Incoa. any Somesovy.—We publish “ Hannah” and 
“The Lovels of Arden” as fast as we receive the ad- 
vance sheets from England. The stories are printed 
alternately, so that our readers may be sure of having 
one or the other in every Number. We are sorry for 
the unavoidable interruptions, which, however, our 
friends should remember are much briefer than in 
the monthly magazines. 


—— 


Tux Inebriate's Hope! C. C. Beers, M.D., 
12 E, Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence. -Is harmless. —[Com.] 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


W. KeLty, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with 
a Wheeler & Wilson, in 14 years, $14,564, mak- 
ing coats. An average of more than $20 a week. 
—{Com.] 





We have no hesitation in recommending to 
our readers Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer as a sure cure for dandruff, and to restore 
the natural color of the hair.—[{ Com.] 





“Tuey cure!” What cures? Arrr’s CHER- 
RY Pecrorav for a Cough, Aver’s Pitxs for 
a purgative, and Aypr’s SARSAPARILLA for the 
complaints that require an alterative medicine.— 
[Com.] 








Wixcuester’s Hyporxosrxites oF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumetion.-{ Com. ] 
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Corvixe Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


—_uueeeeeee___— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Punay, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use, 


No other Musical Instrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tar~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL, 











No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heels, or pinched Sect. Let the matto be 
“Sound feet on sound bodies."” Read 
Tae HUMAN FEET, vorm Duress anv 

Cane: showing their natural shape, thelr pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects. are to be prevented or corrected: with 





directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Ilustrated. Price, prepaid first post, $1.25, 
Address 8 RWELLS 








889 Broadway, N. Y. 


BeesEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Pinno-forte, words in two Innguages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready; Don Juan, Fidelio, 1] Bar- 
diere, Sonnambala, Martha, Trovatore. Issned fort- 
Rightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St. and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 847 Broadway. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scorr's book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mlustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt af price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pablighers, New York. 























MAYHON 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, BIBBONS, LACES, STRAW @DODS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 
AND a 


FANCY 


GOODS, 


75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
> ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





The King of 





the mind, 


It renovates the system, 


the Body is the Brain; the stomach its main 


support; the nerves its messengers; the bowels, the kidneys, and 
the pores its safeguards, 
these attachés of the regal organ, and to bring them batk to their 
duty there is nothing like the regulating, 
cooling operation of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Indigestion creates a violent reyolt among 


purifying, invigorating, i 


and restores to health both the 


body and 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. : 





INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 
FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands... 
2 Barrow Coats.. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 
3 Cambric 
3 
6 Linen Shirts... 
6 Night Dresses. 


$0 6234..$1 95 
400 
- 600 
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1 Basket, furnished 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks. 0 623g.. 375 


600 
$100 00 





‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 207, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


“NILSSON E 





1 
‘The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn — combining Realinfulness and economy. 
with dutability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agente... Sample paire (sii- 


ver plated) Sa prpald, on receipt of 80 cte. Addresa 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Coun, 


DIAMOND MOHAIRS. 





It has been almost impossible in this count 
tain a really good Alpaca which would retain 
and brilliancy. The enormous duties 
cost high, the tendency has been to im) 
that would look cheap. Such goods, made of 
materials, can not retain their appearance, and the re- 
welt we siady mayen pedi br apa ona Cedi 
costs to make up, an q shabby in a 
weeks. Satistied the ladies would appreciate a really 
good Alpaca, we imported this first-class Alpaca, 

nown in England, France, and 
sult has been (as we anticipated) a ly 
demand; and those who have worm them for some 
time say they will use no other, as they do not crease, 
wrinkle, or lose their color and brilliancy, 

Unlike the ordinary Alpacas sold in this country, 
‘these goods have no dressing in them, and conse- 
quently are not injured by water, and may be: 
off when soiled. Their rane, is 
Sg an iat 

inishing, like the ordinary 
0 not buy an Alpaca till you at Sips rove. 
‘Try them, and you will find they are all that i 


for them. 
from nearly all first- 


to ob- 
color 


‘They are now to be obtained 
class retailers throughont the country. » 


Sole Importers, N. B, FALCONER & CO. 
& REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
122 & 724 Broadway. 
New Importations of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 

NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
aud CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND = 

with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 
A WEEK paid. If. i 
send stamp to Novae Con 
. 


$6 


Digitizec+by 


y hot pressing and 
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THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is scknowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion anthorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States, 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpase all other 
Black Alpacas sold in thia country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants In all the leading cities and 
towns throughoat all the States. 

s@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Bu@alo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & Co., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


~~ SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
- From No, 8 to 100 inelusive, 


- “FOR SALE BY 
_All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
RA, A 


THE NEW WL LSO N 


; __ SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! ¥ 






















Gatuenrna, 








sewing on gathe y 
FORA For particulars addreas 
“ aa Wilsea § bine ( 
AGENTS WANTED. 
TO THE 


LOVERS of FLOWERS! 


WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED NEARLY FIFTY 
THOUSAND OF OUR 


Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue 


for 187%, and are receiving thousands of orders for 
Seeds. Accompanying letters speak of the Catalogue 
as the finest they have ever seen, and the prices be- 
yond objection. It ls the richest in appearance, and 
contains the finest illustrations of any Catalogue ever 
published in the world. The list is very complete, 
embracing of many new and rare plants, for the 
first time offered in this country. We mail it to apy 
addrese on receipt of fifteen cents, 


’ OUR CHROMO FOR 1871 


is the best ever issued in America; size, 19 x 24 inches: 
representing forty-three varieties of choice flowers. 
Sent by mail for Seventy-five Cents, Address 


BRIGGS & BRO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ngements have been made to furnish CUT 
PA ER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
r’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir any 
Foran, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Ailted with the greatest accuracy, TUR NAMES AND DIMEC- 
TIONG FOR VUTTING TOURTHER KEING PRINTED ON RACH 
SNPARATE PIKOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as Lo be adjusted 
by the moat inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No, 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. = 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI’ “ 26 
SHORT-BA‘ K 
TRAINED Hi RES8. 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SU 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
FOLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 

GH 




























AIST TRAINED SUIT. 46 

UE WALKING SUIT. ae 

POUBLE. 8 STED SACQUE WALKING ‘s 
SINGLE - BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUIT ... tececesccscessceesssccssccereccencoe BO 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-] UE HOUSE DRESS ae od 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 28 

LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLO. “a 

APRON-POLONAISE WALKING “18 

POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUI 15 

SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT + O1T 


The Publishers will send elther Pattern by mail, 
BeEpAI, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

cor MEASURE. The same Patterna cost sixty cents 
in oold in Paria The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200, No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Tv ordering, please epecify the Number of paper eon- 
taining Suit and send Bust Mensure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ast STEWART & CO. 
are offering, 

in addition to their present stock, 

600 pleces choice styles and new cvlorings 
of 

SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
imported expressly for their retail trade. 

Prices, $1, $1 25, $1 60 to $3 per yard. 


BLACK SILKS 


at unusually low prices. 


‘Two cases new colorings in 
PLAIN SILKS, 
at $1 75 per yard. 
A DECIDED BARGAIN. 


Forming the largest, cheapest, and most attractive 
stock of silks yet offered. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 
A PYOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteeuth Street. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 
CARPETS. 

‘Will continue to sell ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRTS- 
BELS, $1 10 to $1 25; ENGLISH BODY .BRUSSELS, 
$1 75 and $2—the handsomest goods in the market at 


these p: 
Just received : 
“SMYRNA,” “AUBUSSON,” “AXMINSTER,” 
AND “FRENCH TOURNAY VELVET?" 
CARPETS, 








woven eutire for rooms. 
Also, large importations of all the various deserip- 
tlone of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CARPETS AND 
OILCLOTHS, 
At Lowest Market Prices, 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 

In Damask Napkins, Table-Cloths, Doylies, Pillow- 
Case Linens, and Sheetings. 

800 Dozen Full Size Heavy Huck Towels at $2 50 per 
dusens EXTHA SIZE FINE GOODS, $8 00 and 
upw: 

nicifaithsons CELEBRATED LINENS in all 
qualities. 

ON MONDAY NEXT AND FOLLOWING DATA, 
in addition to our rey well-selected stock, we 


offer some very CHEA 
BUYERS of SHEETINGS, QUILTS, and HOUSE- 
r= 
in 


KEEPING GOODS will find this an excellent op] 
tunity of securing EXTRAORDINARY VALU 
THEIR PURC ES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTAB! 
Broadway an 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK 'TEA 


WITH THE 


M&S Green: Tea Flavor, 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


& CO, 
Nineteenth 8t, 




















FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 

ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 

out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 

Druggists and ney Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
. 


SAPOLIENE Co, 
Balle St, Chicago. 


a aren ee 
HOMADS PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES, 
Never fail, For sale by all Dra 
B. F. : Dover, N. H. 


Barclay St, New York; 46 La 


RACKLEY, Propi 





DOOLEY’ 
ne RAE SIS 


" POWDER’ 


TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


THE HAPPY DREAM WALTZ, FOR 
GUITAR. |The prettiest Guitar Pisce published 

for years. Ice, 80cents. Sent ty on receipt 

rice. Address W. L. HAYDEN TH tee Street, 
ton, N. B.—Send for catalogues of Guitar Muric. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to cell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

IB | MACHINE, “Hae the under.feed: makes ane 
| 














‘lock stitch (alike on both sides), and ie fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew. 
\ WH ing Machine iu the market. Address SOHN. 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mars,: Pitts. 

burch, Pa.: Chicago, Hil.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 
aren Mon 


i — HORACE WAT 
A Great Offer.—° Broadway eet 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranoe, Mzonroxe, and 
Onoans, of six firet-clase makers, including Waters’, 
At EXTERMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
Most, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 














Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is ospecially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to inaure correct berformance, and, although 
of small elze, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
Fespect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
Mmited. The gold cases for these watches are of, great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the moatelaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be sulted. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest In the country, is respectfully solicited, aud to 
those at a distance we will send onr Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
atate that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LOST LIFE. 


By EMILY H. MOORE. 


A Loot Lire {ie one of the best novels ever published. 
Orders are pouring in for it from every quarter, aud 
thousands of readers are being charmed with it.'* * * 
Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long over 
the nom de plume of * Mignonette,” bas made her 
name famous all over the country, and this, her first 
book, will be weloomed by every one. *,* The vul- 
ume ls beantifully printed und bound. Price $1 50. 


*.° Sold every where, and sent by mail, free, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO. Publishers, New York. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Partles inquire how to yet up clubs, Our anewer Is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumere and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
A& Ts! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871, 


From Marcu 16 To Apri. 25. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New Yor, March, 1871. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 








Special List of Books, which we will sell on the: 


following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
Positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, ag per cent. discount ; 
“ » “ 


$ 500 * 
“ $ico gh “ 
“ $00 gt “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICIIS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 








Hanpgn’s Magazine, One Year. $4.00 
Harren's Weexty, One Ye: 400 
Hagrsa's Bazax, One Ye 400 


Hanrrn’s Magazin: 
Bazaz, to one ad 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Scusontuxas at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrexy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrvxty or Bazas, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, {t will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishea to commence 
with the Namber next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnst be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broturnsis prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Hanrrn’s Warxty, and Hanrrr’s 
ee, for one year, $10 00; or any 





Trams ror Anvertiatna tv Harper's PRRtonicars, 


Harper's Hagazine.—Whole Page, $500: Half Pa, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion: ec 


Harper'a Weekl. Ineide Pages, $1.50 per Line: 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line ance insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displ; 
$1 25 per Line-~:ach insedtinw, pare 


—_e 
Address _ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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| Valuable New Books, 


POMLIGHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yon. 


EF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young, By 
Jacon Auwort, Coptously IMustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


DE WITT'S MOTHERLESS. Motherle: or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girle in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
Justrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS, 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. 












SMITH'S ENGIISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. ACo- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
piled from Original Sources. By Wa. Suitu, D.C.L., 

L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtin 
Greek Grammar, the Student's Hame, the Studen 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &. : and 
Tuxoruius D. Haut, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which {s added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 





THE MUTINRERS OP THE ROUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Matineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Bercurr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Cultariet. 
A Complete Treatiee for the Practical Pumoloyist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrave 
ings of Fruit, Young and Oid Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Skrexo 

t 





YARDS 


Town, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
1zmo, Cloth, $150, 
OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M. M.D. 12m0, 


Cloth, $1 50. New dition, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THR NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Mape and Illustrations, 
Now ready: Gospels, # volv, ; Acta, 1 vol.; Romans, 
1 vol. 18mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earlest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Aeeyria, Media, Bub- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judsea Eeypt, Car. 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 

Rome. By Grozar Rawaixson, M.A., Camden Pro- 

fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 

ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PuntasKy uy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New You. 
THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wu. 


Buaox, Author of “In Silk Attire,” “Love or Mar- 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. 
'y Miss M. E. Brannon, Author 








FENTON'S QUEST. By 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘John Marchmont’s 
“Dead-Sea Fralt ”" &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
50 cents. Le 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Bexyar on Horseback," 
‘“Gwendoline's Harvest," "Won — Not Wooed." 
“Carlyon’s Year," &c.” With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 centa. 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Hanwy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


aper, 


BARL'S DENK. By R. E. Franctson. 8v0, Paper, 
80 cents. = 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUHBLETAWAITE. 
By Axtuony Trotiore, Author of “The Vicar ot 
Bullhampton,” “He Knew He was Right,” &. Ii- 
Instrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauys Dr Mitux, Anthor 
of “The Dodge Club,” "Cord and Creese,"’ ‘The 
American Baron,” &. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1.50; Cloth, $8 00. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 


Ponusnen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yore. 

ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Peter 
the Great.—Nero.—Xerxes.—Willlam the Conquer- 
or.—Julius Cesar. 











RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEX. 
ICON. 8vo, Sheep, $5 00. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. Mustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


DOCHARTY'S ARITHMETIC, 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


WINCHELL'S SKETCHES OF CREATION. Mus- 
trations, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA | STORIES: 
Mary Erskine. ps 


ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL SERIES: In the Foresta 
of Maine.—In Vermont. 


Ga Haaree & Brorurns will send any of she above 
works bn 


mail, postane id, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE, 
TUE SIMPLEST, OHEAPFST, AND UEST IN Uek! MAB KUT 
ONF NEEDLE! A ONILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town, 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


Mary Bell.— 





For 50¢ SZPer-twe German Bristol Cards, with vow 
OT OUGC name neatir printed ane sent ‘by meli prepaid. 
Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Cfice, Attar, Milnols, 


A MONTH and expenes to good canvasa- 
$300 2. Samples free. CM. Linington, Chicago. 











D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
«nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





P EAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Buith 
Ly O'Gorman. Price $150, Cr, Peu.Co, Hartford, Ch. 
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TOO YOUNG! 
sim (to pacify little sister, who keeps interrupting her perusal of that exciting “third volume”). “Yes, yes, Chatterbox, the Princess 
Lowes Bs Mathed twrday, and if youre” good Ch ou Thal be Marsed foo, when, you're OH enough!” 
“ isn" ? "1 enot 
Cuatrersox. “Then why isn’t Aunt Betsy Marri isn't she a gi irl—or isn't s! T Sufocatings of Maiden Aunt. 


IRREVOCABLE. 
Customer (for the Royal Wedding Photograph). “Can't | have the 
Lady only? Won't sormaich want the, Gentlemen 
Youne Parson (with decision). “No, Sit; we can't Part them, Sir, 
now I" 








FACETLE. 

A oonstant reader wishes 
to know where he can pur- 
chase a pair of sheets for 

of a river, also a vet 


—e— 
A8rrvation.—A yonth in 
the country went out the 


ther with shot-gan 
tnd an {goorance. of 
le has vacancies 


now for three anda 


iver Hudson. 
Ee age 
ass you make a very favor- 
able’ impression on your 
first visit any where—don't 
call again. 
SERENE arg 
Man weit up 1x Worp- 
rainting—Sign writers. 
—>——_. 
Tovourna.—It is sald 


por of a thum! 
N.B. No Irinh need apply. 
—_—_— 


The King of Prussia has 
been called the “Will of 


man, there is bard! rt femprov- 
thing more touching in this oe ee 
let an to see a poor but eer ees 
ions ulig man etrug- 

ling to Keep © tecble mus- called roud 7 When & 

Bene alive. studies: Fowg and 

Surely the dead la conaiders ving yrs 
must be spelled with dead Fe en 

letters, A Facr ror Cagtriz— 
est 


— 
Tue most Laconio Lovr- 
LEtrex—A note of admira- 
tion (!). 


—»——_ 
If you ever should have 
the misfortune to “‘let 
cat out of the bag ” never, 
‘never try and sti 
again; It's such a mistak 





e 
you only make, inevitably 
make, matters forty times M‘Mruuon. “It was 
‘worse. golden locks that found the 
—__.——. to my heart.” 
Mopran Heaturxis ( . It was 
that golden key 


Woreniping idole (idles) in 
crinolia eee 








“Mamma, don’t you Think Pug ought to be Vaccinated?” 


Wuat we MUST COME TO BEFORE LONG. 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD,” ETC. | “THE BURDENS OF FASHION." 


2 
“What Nonsense, dear! They only Vaccintte Human Beings!” 
“Why, Madame Fakeaway’s had all her Servants Vaccinated, Mamma |" 





Vou. IV.—No. 18.] 


Entered according te Act of Congress, in the 
a ss 


Corded Piqué Napkin Ring. 

Tuts napkin ring nas the advantage of being 
readily washed. It is made of corded piqaé, 
fined with shirting, and embroidered in satin 
stitch with white soutache. Blue silk ribbons 
verve to close it, To make the napkin ring cut 
of piqué and shirting one part from Fig. 27, Sup-, 
plement, transfer the design to the iat, and: 
work the embroidery as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Line the part thus prepared with shirting, 
fn doing which sew in the strings at the cross- 
wise edges. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Mantelets, Water- 
proof Cloaks, and Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Surr ror Erpgertr Lapy. The 

iress of this suit is made of brown poult de soie, 

and the mantelet of light brown ladies’ cloth. 

Brown crape bonnet, trimmed with brown feath- 

srs and strings of brown gros grain ribbon. ‘To | 


fig. 1.—Scrr ror Evpgercr Lapy. 
For pattern ee No X, 


Fig. 








MAY 6, 1871. 


Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


i Corpep. Prqué Napxin Rrxo. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 27. 


make the mantelet, join on the pieces rurned down 
in the Supplement of Figs. 30* and 30°, and also 
the pieces cut across according to the corre- 
sponding letters (see diagram of Figs. 30* and 
30° reduced to one-sixteenth of original size). 


2.—Suit ror GIRL FROM 
8 ro 10 Years oLp. 


Fig. 3.—Sercr Dress axp 
Summer VELouRs ManTELet. 


After joining on the piece turned down of Fig. 
29, cut from Figs. 29, 30*, and 30° each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 81 one piece. - Sew up the 
back from 6 to 7, and pleat the upper edge, 


bringing < on @, so that all the 3's come on | 


q. 





Fig. 4.—Satiy-racep Serce Dress 
AND WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


TEN OENTS. 
IN ADVANCE. 


COPIES 
$4.00 PER YEAR 


each other. Sew the back and fronts together 
on the shoulders from 3 to 4, and join the back 
with the fronts by sewing the latter to the under 
side of the back from 1 to 2 along the straight 
line given there, letting the stitches show as little 
‘as possible on the right side. Stitch the free 
“edge of Figs. 30 and 30° on the front from 4 to 
5; in doing which lay the edge of the sleeve nar- 
rowly over on the under side. Bind the free 
edge of the front with silk ribbon from 1 to 5. 
Face the front edge of each front with a strip 
of silk three inches wide lined with muslin; set 
on the left front a fly five inches and three-fifths 
long and_two inches and a half wide, and fur- 
nish the fronts with hooks and eyes. Trim the 
mantelet with a strip of the material four inches 
wide, which is side pleated; the seam made by 
sewing this on is covered with a fold of the ma- 
terial three-fifths of an inch wide, which is corded 
with gros grain at the upper edge. Sct on black 
lace an inch and a quarter wide: At the back 


de 


© 


Fig. 5.—Portis Dress anv Lavies'- 
cLoTH MANTELET. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1°, 1°-4 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MANTELETS, WATER-PROOF CLOAKS, AND SUITS. 
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of the mantelet is a fan-shaped half rosette, form- 
ed by the side-pleated strip. ‘Trim the neck 
with a standing strip of side pleating, and furnish 
the fronts with passementerie bands and buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years 
op. ‘This suit consists of a dress and cloak of 
gray foulard, The cloak is trimmed with a fold 
an inch wide, and a box-pleated ruffle of the 
same width. Gray straw hat. 

Fig. 8.—Serce Dress wir Summer VeE- 
Lours MantgLet. This dress, with over-skirt, 
is made of brown serge, and trimmed with ruffles 
of the same. The mantelet is made of light 
brown summer velours trimmed with folds of 
brown gros grain and silk fringe. Lace hat. 

Fig. 4.—Druss oy Dank Gray Satin-vaceD 
Serog, anv Gray Water-PRoor Cloak. The 
cloak is trimmed with folds of the material, one 
lengthwise edge of which is piped with gros 
grain. It has a simulated band of the material 
trimmed with pleated gros grain and gray fringe. 
Bonnet of black tulle and lace trimmed with 
feathers and ribbon. To make the cloak join on 
the pieces cut across of Figs. 1* and 1> so that 


A meets A and B meets B, and join on the piece | 


turned down of Fig. L®. (See diagram of Figs. 
1* and 1 reduced to one-sixteenth of original 
size.) In the same manner join Figs. 2* and 2° 
so that C meets C and D meets D. (See diagrain 
of Figs. 2" and 2° reduced to one-sixteenth of 
original size.) Now cut from Figs. 14, 1, 2%, 2°, 
and 3 each two pieces, allowing an inch and three- 
quarters extra material on the front edge of Figs. 
1*and 1°, and taking the material double for Fig. 
8. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 4, observing the con- 
tour of the under part of the sleeve. Hem down 
the extra material on the front edges of the fronts, 
furnish the right front with button-holes, and 
the left front with buttons, and sew up the darts, 
Sew up the back from the under edge to 6, join 
the back and fronts according to the correspond- 
ing figures; and make a hem three-quarters of 
an inch wide on the under edge of the cloak. 
Join the trimming parts from 6 to 7, letting the 
eges of the seams come on the inside, and fell 
the double material together at the under and 
side edges. Sew the pleated gros grain part on 
the trimming part from the neck to the straight 
line given on Fig. 3, and cover the seam made 
by sewing on the hood thus simulated with a fold, 
and finish the bottom with a fold and fringe. 
Baste the hood on the neck of the cloak accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, and sew both 
between a standing collar four-fifths of an inch 
wide, which is cloged with a hook and eye. Sew 
up the sleeves from 8 to 9, trim the outer edge 
with a fold and fringe, and sew them into the 
armholes, bringing 9 on 9 of the front. In doing 
this form a pleat in the under part of the sleeve, 
bringing X on @. 

Fig. 5.—Maroon Poriin Dress anp GRAY 
Lapres’-CirotH Manrerer. This dress is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material. The man- 
telet is trimmed with folds of dark gray velvet 
and side-pleated strips of the material. Gray 
felt hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 
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2 Our next Supplement Number will be an 
unusually attractive one. It will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with from forty to fifty pat- 
terns and illustrations of every variety of Spring 
and Summer Walking Suits, Wrappings, Blouse- 
Waists, etc., etc., for Ladies and Children ; and nu- 
merous beautiful and ingenious Fancy Articles ; to- 
gtther with other fine engravings, and interesting 
literary matter. 

Wa We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 287 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Xeev Remonavde. 
Y DEAR OSRIC,—There are many re- 
freshments provided for us travelers of all 
kinds, and those of us whose journey lies in 
great part through busy city streets can not 
help observing the various temptations to recre- 
ation which are offered at every step. Very 
lately hot soda and hot spiced rum seemed to 
be the most common form of the solicitation. 
But with the sudden flight of Jack Frost these 
temptations have disappeared, and cool lager- 
beer and iced lemonade have taken their 
places. And the latter is certainly refreshing 
in the warm weather. In the hot and dusty 
cars how pleasant it is! and it is no less so in 
the hot and dusty streets. I stopped yesterday 
at a famous resort for drinking—what do they 
call it? a refreshment-room, a sample-room, 
an Atheneum, or an Academy, or Arcadia, or 
Paradise, or some pleasant name ; but we used 
to call it bar-room—and when I told the bar- 
tender, or what I suppose I ought to call the 
affable and gentlemanly compounder of bev- 
erages, to mix me an iced lemonade, I saw lit- 
tle Shortcoat looking as if he wished he dared 
to order lemonade; and when he saw it in 
my hand—sweet, fragrant, delightful—I under- 
stood his glance as he drank his vitriolic whis- 
ky or his fiery cocktail. 

Iced fire does not seem to me avery refresh- 
ing drink, nor iced delirium, disease, and 
death. And how many of these poor, foolish 
boys who think it fine to haunt bar-rooms in 
the morning secretly prefer the simple, harm- 
Jess, refreshing draught for which they do not 


dare to ask! They drink the most noxious 
stoff—rum, gin, absinthe—because others do, 
and it is manly! Tocall for lemonade is to’be 
a milksop. Why, my dear Osric, more than 
half of the ruined men that I know did not 
really prefer the choice they made. They pre- 
ferred something else ; but they could not resist 
the pressure of “ good-fellowship,” the banter 
and jeering of companions, ‘hey were pushed 
down the way that they did not wish to go. 
It is so in smoking. Most men acquire the 
taste painfully. Charles Lamb said that he 
toiled for it as some men do for virtue. I 
smoke, indeed, my dear Osric, but I had no 
such probation, and it is no slavery. And if 
you will show me a boy among his schoolmates 
who says that he would rather not smoke, be- 
cause it makes him sick, and who declines the 
glass of wine or whisky, and chooses iced lem- 
onade, and who sticks to his choice in both 
cases, I will show you a hero—a boy who may 
or may not have the high prize in Greek syn- 
tax, but who will never bring his father's hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

When you travel in Enrope, my dear Osric, 
you will be surprised and pleased to find how 
simple much of the popular enjoyment is, 
Have I forgotten, or can I ever forget, that 
lovely picture in the great café at Dresden, 
upon the Terrace? The father of tho family 
sits, with his glass of beer, gravely reading the 
paper—in which was nothing worthy of such 
grave attention, as I well knew—and the moth- 
er sits tranquilly darning, with a cup of coffee 
at hand upon the little table, while a noble 
band plays the finest music, and the German 
children sit by, learning that enjoyment need 
not be expensive. Perhaps the boys of that 


very pair whom I saw so tranquilly refreshing 


themselves have lately bivouacked under the 
walls of Paris, or lain wounded in the gardens 
of Versailles. And in Paris, too—that most 
unhappy of cities, from which the cloud of the 
terror never wholly passes—how often, in the 
lovely spring evenings, have I not sat at the 
door of the café watching the brilliant life of 
the boulevards, and sipping coffee, never tired 
of seeing the vehement, bearded Frenchmen 
quaffing eau sucrée—that most innocent of 
drinks—over which they seemeg to spit fire in 


the fury of conversation? And sooner shall 


the splendors of Titian and of Tintoretto fade 
into indistinguishable blackness than the vivid 
picture pass from my memory of those summer 
evenings in the Piazza, when all was leisure 
and murmor and music, and the gentle Vene- 
tians sipped the gentle raspberry sirup diluted 
with water. Or at Naples, in the May moon- 
lights, the Southern Italians tasted harmless 


drinks, and hummed the latest melody of 


Verdi. 

I know that was not all. More goes to the 
picture of Naples and of Venice than I could 
be suffered to mention even to you; but the 
constant and reckless drinking of fiery liquors 
is not yet their offense, There are the wines 
of the country, indeed—and, Osric, how heart- 
ily I wish we had wines so innocent !—and there 
is the vile absintne, for which no man in his 
senses has any excuse to plead. But what do 
you think would be said—what would you say 
—if you saw groups of American youth seating 
themselves at a little table in a public garden, 
or upon a public street, to drink sugar-and- 
water, or sarsaparilla-and-water? They would 
wish to excuse themseives, And this fiery 
taste is in the blood. It is in our traditions. 
The walhalla, the seat of the gods, in our old 
Norse ancestry—what is it but a fierce revel, a 
quaffing of strong drink? The brutal element 
in the Saxon civilization does not descend from 
immortal ancestors who drank iced lemonade. 


Yet, my dear Osric, when you see the south- 


ern Europeans and the Frenchmen sipping their 
sirups and sugared water, you will probably re- 
flect that it is those very people who are so 
furious and so savage when they are roused. 
I used to look closély at my French compan- 


ions in the poor cafés in Paris, and remember 


that they were the descendants of the men who 
fed the guiiotine in those very streets, and 
that they would be themselves purveyors for 
the same ravening monster should his deadly 
mouth once more open. Perhaps at this very 
time they are beginning. On the other hand, 
the hard-drinking nations, as we call them—the 
descendants of the vikings and of the walhalla 
gods—are tender and merciful in war, and 
even the ‘.orrors of their religious persecutions 
are borrowed from their sugar-and-water and 
sirup loving neighbors. A man is not a saint, 
clearly, because he drinks raspberry vinegar 
rather than whisky, nor a hero because he 
likes the light wines of his country. Neither 
am I saying that iced lemonade flows from the 
fountain of youth, or that it is the charmed cur- 
rent, so that to drink it is to become invulner- 
able, like Achilles dipped in that other stream. 

But I am very sure that the traveler upon 
the great journey whose habitual refreshment 
is iced lemonade will be very sure to keep his 
brain cool and his pulse regular, and to be 
ready for any sudden call. I dined with Senex 
when he was very old. In his life he had filled 
many most important posts, and his name was 
that of sturdy, simple manhood. When I saw 
him he was far beyond the allotted three-score- 


| and-ten years, but his life was not weariness to 






himself orto others. Indeed, the freshness of 


his interest, the acuteness of his wit, the scope 
of his sympathy, his cheerfulnesg and hopeful- 


ness, were those of a very young man; and it 


was hard to remember, in the midst of his mer- 
ry aud simple conversation, that he was much 
the oldest man among all his neighbors. But 
when I ventured to ask him how he had found 


what Ponce de Leon perished in seeking, and 
whether he could impart to another the spell 
by which he atole all but its reverence from 
age, he laughingly said that his only secret was 
a happy temper and, above all, moderation. 


That was the charm, dear Osric; he drank no 


hot spiced rum in any form whatever. His re- 
freshment was iced lemonade, which kept him 
cool, with every faculty in full repair. 

And I find that it is a universal secret. I 
have studied often and long, in other years, the 
Wanderjahre—long and oft the paintings of 
Raphael. How many of them you can recall, 
as I mention his name, in engravings and other 
copies! The copies may be as poor as possible, 
but they can not drop out all of the beauty; 
even a piece of the broken goblet carries a 
taste of the wine, And what is the charm of 
them all? It is that serene, effortless sweet- 
ness, that mild placidity of repose, that tran- 
quil beauty. There is nothing furious in them, 
no tremendous straining, nothing sensational. 
The paramount impression is that of cheerful 
moderation. They are all cool and without 
eagerness. You do not say these are the works 
of a man who drank lava, and who fired his 
blood, his brain, his heart, continually with fu- 
rious draughts. This beautiful fellow-traveler 
of ours did not jump out at every station, and 
swallow a rum cocktail in hot haste; no, his 
refreshment was of another kind. He had his 
passions and follies, with the rest of us travel- 
ers, but he put none of their fury and excess 
into his pictures. His hand was steady, his 
head was cool, his heart was true. His inspi- 
ration upon the great journey was iced lem- 
onade, ‘i 

So it seems to me the work of Shakespeare 
is that of a soul not fired with whisky, but 
calmly refreshed with the cool juices of fruits, 
As the man who drinks brandy continually tires 
in climbing a mountain, and droops and falls 
asleep, while he who sucks a fruit, or squeezes 
its juice into water, and drinks it, pushes on 
forever reinvigorated, until he stands triumph- 
ant upon the summit, so is it with the artist 
who spares excess, and finds his refreshment in 
that which cools, not that which consumes. 
When I used to hear an old friend of mine, 
and of many other bachelors, play the piano, 
which he treated as if it had been an entire or- 
chestra, and without the least regard to its char- 
acter or limitations, and beating, and banging, 
and swaying, and dying away, he produced only 
the grotesquest of effects, I wanted to say to 
him, “Dear boy, keep cool; keep cool. With- 
out moderation you can have no force, no ex- 
pression. Don’t distress yourself, the instru- 
ment, and all the hearers. Don’t play as if 
you had been drinking hot rum, but as if you 
had taken refreshment in iced lemonade.” 

For force lies in reserved power. He who 
does evidently all that he can do leaves the im- 
pression of exhaustion and thinness, The ora- 
tor who, so to speak, leaves a taste of hot soda 
in your mouth, a sense of sweet sputter only, or 
a rank and angry impression as of poor whisky, 
is not the wise guide of men, nor the inspirer of 
noble action. It is the speaker who is always 
cool and calm, however deep and earnest his 
conviction may be, however inflexible his pur- 
pose, who carries the mind with the heart, and 
so conquers the whole man. Our journey is 
long, dear Osric; it leads through the torrid and 
the frozen zone, and we move resistlessly for- 
ward with innumerable fellow-travelers. We 
must have refreshment. We must recreate 
ourselves, Let us not do it at a terrible and 
wasteful expense. Let us not sacrifice the 
pleasure of the entire journey to-day and to- 
morrow for the frenzy of a moment, Keep 
cool, my boy; keep cool, Let your refresh- 
ment, in the hottest day, be no fierce and fiery 
draught, but iced lemonade, 

Your friend, 
An OLp BacuEtor. 





THE REWARD OF MERIT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

}O do good by stealth and have it found ont 
by accident was not only Cuaries Lama's 
of happiness, but it seems to be nearly as 
high up as the unregenerate heart can climb. 
It would be a sad day, indeed, among the chil- 
dren at their story-books if Hero Harry did 
not come out right at the end. We can bear 
his suffering under the false accusation of theft, 
because we know that by-and-by it will be bla- 
zoned abroad that he did not steal, And when 
the end does come “ more plentiful than hope,” 
as holy Grorcz HERBERT says, and we find 
that Hero Harry not only did not steal, but 
knew all the time who it was that did steul, 
and would not tell, to spare the poor thief’s 
feelings; and when he is set up before the 
whole school as a hero, and is patted on the 
head by the master, and is written home to be 
cried over by his mother—do we not feel, in- 
deed, that virtue is its own reward? Nothing 


less, If there is any one thing instinctively 
felt by the child, and profoundly impressed 
upon the adult, it is that virtue is not its own 
reward. Let Harry never speak; let the little 
thief never be laid at the grave’s mouth by a 
fall from a forbidden tree, or “damp door-step 
settled on his lungs,” and never, therefore, be 
disturbed by any twinges of conscience; let 
honest Harry leave the school with his honor 
tarnished, his word suspected—and see if virtue 
is its own reward. Every child will cry out 
against the injustice, the unsatisfactory ending, 
though the only difference possible is that im 
the one case his virtue is seen, in the other it 
is not, 

And parents are as set as children on this 
point. What is the use of sending gentle, 
lovely Lucy around to visit typhoid fever in the 
poor little cottages, if the Perpetual Curate is 
not to come in just as she is going out, and fall 
more deeply in love than ever? It would be 
nothing at all for her to have gone there, and 
nobody know it. It would have been stupid, 
indeed, for her to have written a letter after 
her return, saying to the Perpetual Curate that 
she had been saint and martyr enough to ex- 
pose herself to malaria for the sake of the 
poor; but to do it and say nothing about it, 
and be found out all the same; to be called not 
only self-sacrificing but modest and unthinking 
in the self-sacrifice—that is sweet to the taste. 
Virtue is insufficient, but virtue recognized is 
virtue rewarded. 

And yet we are created on such an exacting 
theory, we are kept up to such an unreasonably 
high moral standard, that I suppose we must 
consider virtue unrecognized better than vice. 
‘We must do the right thing because it is the 
right thing, if there is no better reason. Bet- 
ter reason? What reason can be better? 
None at all, to be sure; but a good many may 
be more agreeable, more plausible, more reason- 
able, 

These good women in the English story- 
books go about among the cottagers distribu- 
ting tracts and pence, and are courtesied to po- 
litely, answered reverentially, and addressed 
as ‘my lady.” You go to a poor family in an 
American cottage, Your cottage is, in the 
first place, a big house—tumble-down, no 
doubt, but two stories high so long as it stands 
at all, Your poor family feel themselves as 
good as you, and carry themselves rather more 
loftily, to do away with any mistaken impres- 
sion that may be made upon your mind by 
broken windows and torn gowns. You are as 
wary in your approaches as if you were besieg- 
ing a city. You give ten times as much in 
market value as the English novel woman, and 
la! they say among themselves, and the report 
drifts round to you in twenty-four hours, you 
have money enough and things enough to keep 
or to give away. You might just as well spend 
the money that way as any other! 

And you, knowing how many desired and 
desirable things you do without for want of 
money, feel a spasm of resentment, and havea 
great mind never to give them another cent. 
Virtue is not sufficient unto itself. It is not 
enough that cold feet are warmed, and hungry 
mouths fed. You want the cold feet and the 
hungry mouths to know that you did it, and to 
be grateful to you for it. I don’t believe this 
is wrong, for it is the natural impulse, and it 
is better for the beneficiary that he feel grate- 
ful, But his gratitude is not to be the meas- 
ure of your benefactions, is it? You must go 
on bestowing alms, ministering to necessities, 
denying yourself luxyries, even though you 
may be supposed to be doing it by way of re- 
lieving a plethora of purse and wardrobe, just 
as readily as if you were blessed by a grateful 
cottage as an angel sent from heaven. 

You have a theory about servants. You be- 
lieve them to be human beings, governed by 
the same laws as yourself, and you set out with 
most friendly feeling to do justly, and love mer- 


.cy, and walk softly toward them. You are 


careful to afford them comfortable rooms pleas- 
antly furnished, sufficient leisure, and occasion- 
al holidays. You are considerate of their cir- 
cumstances, and forbearing toward their short- 
comings. You helpthem in selecting and mak- 
ing their clothes, encourage them to lay up 
money in the savings-bauk, and think you 
have secured a faithfol servant and friend. 
And the faithful servant mistakes your interest 
for self-interest, thinks you forbear because 
you are afraid to speak, neglects her work, 
abuses her leisure, and, what is still more try- 
ing, abuses you. But you can not change, ex- 
cept in details. Unless she were right, and 
your interest was self-interest, you must still do 
justly and love mercy. You may be wiser in 
your forbearance, but you must still forbear. 
You must assist where assistance is wanted, 
comfort where comfort is needed, though seven 
and seventy times seven Bridgets and Ellens 
have gone unregarding. You feel that the 
case looks hopeless. Ignorance spreads such a 
pall over the perception. But you know in 
your inmost soul that nothing is left you but to 
be kind and patient and just and helpful to the 
end. Grossness and falsehood, untidiness and 
unthrift, do not release you from your obliga- 
tions. All the more must you show your su- 
periority to these little ones by a devout and 
divine patience, by caring for those who are 
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careless of you, by benefiting those who are in- 
juring you, confounding their turbulence with 
serenity, reforming their inaccuracy by exact- 
ness, forgiving when you are asked, condoning 
where you can, reproving where you must, and 
no one know any thing about it. 

And when your experiment is unsuccessful, 
you must try it over again on each new subject 
with what new wisdom you have gained, but 
with no relaxation of resolve, and—remember- 
ing Hawnan Mors and the eight servants who 
betrayed her in her old age—with no certainty 
that your experiment, however apparently suc- 
cessful, may not at any time fall through and 
bring you to grief. 

If you do not, virtue is not its own reward. 

——————EE— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
‘WRAPPINGS. 

'ROS grain, thickly corded ottoman silk, and 
faille of full deep black without a mark- 
ed blue tinge, are the materials used for polo- 
naises and the basque-back paletots now worn. 
China crape, fringed, richly braided, and lined 
throughout with soft silk of a light color, forms 
garments of exceptional elegance, seen only at 
French houses, but the fabric is too frail and too 
expensive to be generally worn. Fine cashmeres 
and barathea cloth—the same fabric as cash- 
mere, but crinkled like crape instead of being 
twilled—are the materials for outside garments 
when more warmth is required. Repped velours 
cloth, and light twilled cloth in pale Frou Frou 
buff, brown, and gray shades, are shown in the 
beautiful jackets imported from Berlin to com- 

plete suits for morning or sea-side wear. 

The fashionable trimmings for wraps are flat 
pleatings, bias bands, Gipines, milliner’s folds, 
passementerie, lace, and fringe. Ottoman cord- 
ed silk, or the material, is arranged as piping; 
satin is not used. Guipure and thread lace from 
two to three inches wide is often laid on the silk 
instead of edging the garment, and is headed by 
tiny folds with passementerie. Narrow passe- 
menteries are preferred to wider ones. The 
trimming is massed on the back, with occasion- 
ally a fanciful vest front, or clse a broad bias 
band of the material strapped with braid is ar- 
ranged down each side of the buttons in front. 
Lengthwise bows with long loops and ends head 
slashed seams of basques or cover the drapery 
pleats of polonaises. Elaborate passementerie 
ornaments, with or without tassels, take the place 
of sashes. Belted garments have bows behind 
without ends. Coat sleeves are losing favor. 
Half-flowing sleeves, the duchesse, or else wide 
Orientals, prevail. A bow is usually placed at 
the throat of imported garments, but this is re- 
moved by the wearer, as it interferes with the 
colored neck-ties now in vogue. 

Garments imported from Berlin are far more 
reasonable in price than thos furmerly brought 
from Paris. $40 or $50 was formerly charged 
for the plainest garment if it had the prestige of 
foreign manufacture. We have seen this season, 
among Berlin importations, simple but jaunty 
and exceedingly graceful paletots of Lyons sil 
—not of the thickest ity, but heavy enough 
for summer wear—sold for $13. They were 
trimmed with fringe, headed by a fold and slight 
passementerie, or else ottoman silk folds and rows 
of tiny buttons. These garments were made in 
the neat manner for which German needle- 
women are famous. Merchants asked to dupli- 
cate them here charge $20. Handsome faille 
paletots, with postilion-basque backs, trimmed 
with guipure lace and some passementerie, are 
$45. Long polonaises of black gros grain, the 
back of the skirt reaching, when draped, al- 
most to the end of the dress skirt, are shown in 
the various styles mentioned lately in our col- 
umns. There are postilion backs, belted waists, 
bows down the front, or else closed aprons, bar- 
nous drapery, Wattean folds, or caught up by 
bows in the Marguerite fashion. Richly trimmed 
with lace and gimp, these cost from $75 to $150. 
There is no necessity, however, for elaborate 
trimmings, as many such garments have merely 
a hem tarned up on the right side and piped at 
the top, depending for their beauty on the perfec- 
tion with which they are fitted and their grace- 
ful drapery. 

For afternoon drives and for cool days in the 
country are jackets of scarlet, blue, or black cash- 
mere, trimmed with a border of medallions of 
silk richly wrought in colors, and edged with’ 
fringe. A novelty this season is pale cuir-color 
and buff cloths, the color of écru linen, made into 
most graceful paletots, and braided with cord of 
a darker shade in simple but close patterns. 
These are delicate enough to be worn with the 
stylish buff pongee costumes prepared for the 
watering-places: price, $20. Pale gray, pearl, 
and fawn colored jackets are also shown in very 
Tighe summer cloths, costing from $12 to $20 
ea 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


The Mastration and Pattern Supplement of 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., leaves little to be said 
about children’s fashions. These pictures show 
alvo how closely girls’ costumes imitate those for 
ladies, There are the invariable double skirts, 
basques, and flounces, and little girls only five 
years old wear collars and cuffs like their mam- 


mas, 

Many mothers make an opening down the 
centre of basque backs, and button them behind, 
as they think dresses open in front too old-look- 
ing for small girls. As children do not wear 
much tournure, plain basques are prettier for 
them than those made with full postilion pleats. 
‘The proper length of dress skirts is shown in the 
illustrations jast alluded to, viz., three or four 
inches above the gaiter top for girls from three 
to five years old, getting gradually longer until 
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girls of ten or twelve years show but an inch of 
their white stockings, while misses of fifteen 
wear their skirts to reach the instep. The pan- 
talets of smallest children are not visible. 

Summer cashmeres in shepherd’s check and 
in broken plaids of a color with white, soft, 
light, and all wool, are admirable for girls’ 
spring suits and for the kilt skirts worn by little 
boys. They are a yard and a half wide, and 
$150 a yard. Glossy English mohairs, that 
can be perfectly cleaned by the scourer, are 
65 cents a These, with the summer 
serges of light quality, make up the woolen fab- 
rics that girls wear in this climate during the 
warmest part of the year. For dressy occasions 
the low-priced striped silks are le with two 
skirts and a basque trimmed with many pinked 
ruffles. Among wash goods there is nothing 
new, and, indeed, it would scarcely be possible 
to rival the durable piqués in repped patterns, 
the thick Yokohama linens without dressing, 
and the serviceable Scotch ginghams, sold for 
35 or 40 cents a 

To begin in order, high necks and long sleoves 
are still preferred for infants’ robes. ‘They are 
a yard long, and two yards wide, the skirt 
straight, and fulled in to a yoke of insertion and 
puffs. More elaborate dresses are trimmed robe 
fashion across the front, and require to be sloped 
or gored. The entire wardrobe of newly born 
babes is of white garments. New summer cloaks 
for infants are large double capes of French nan- 
sook trimmed with a fluted or pleated frill edged 
with narrow Valenciennes (patent lace), and 
headed by two rows of Valenciennes insertion 
separated by arow of Hamburg work : price $18. 
Piqué or Marseilles cloaks are embroidered or 
braided on the material, or else there is a mixture 
of these trimmings: price $20. 

Most exquisite shoes for babies are knitted of 
scarlet, green, or white Berlin wool, and shaped 
over a last, with the tiny toes square, and the in- 
step arched in the most approved fashion : price 
$1. Imported bibs are of soft white muslin, 
slightly wadded and galled, shaped with arm- 
holes, buttoned behind, and a row of buttons be- 
fore to simulate a vest front ; Hamburg scallops 
around the edge: price 60 cents. An elegant 
afghan for an infant's carriage has a bouquet em- 
broidered on a white centre, a scarlet border dot- 
ted with white daisies, and the initials of baby in 
the corners: $24. Lower-priced afghans are 
of white wool with colored ribbons run in meshes 
formed by loose stitches : price $9. 

The first short clothes, also invariably white, 
have high yokes and long sleeves, with the full 
skirt and ly in one, worn usually without a 
sash. Long robes are often cut down to make 
these dresses. The wee toddlers also wear piqué 
Gabrielles, low-necked, with a jacket for boys, 
plain high slips for girls. These are trimmed 
around the edge with a scant frill of needle-work 
or of Hamburg edging, and are made so long and 
large that the child can continue to wear them 
until it is two or three years old. 

Walking coats, long-sleeved ues, with 
drawing-strings about the waist, and a large cape, 
are made of piqué for these children to wear in 
the street in summer. A few very small ones, 
scalloped and lightly embroidered by machine, 
are sold for $5. Others, larger, and braided in 
fern leaves on the skirt, with embroidery on the 
cape, are $8. These are considered plain and 
inexpensive at the furnishing houses, as many 
cloaks are shown for $25 or $30 each, the single 
garment costing as much as many mothers spend 
in a season on their little ones. Cottage bonnets 
of Valenciennes lace and medallions of needle- 
work are prescribed for dressy occasions. Fine 
corded piqué bonnets, with soft crown and pleat- 
ed coronet fronts, prettily embroidered, are use- 
ful and serviceable. For every-day wear are sun- 
bonnets with stiffened head piece of piané, high 
crown, and deep cape of muslin, and a pleated 
muslin ruche on the head piece. 

For girls from three to six years of age ele- 
gant gypsy bonnets are shown of real Valen- 
ciennes, trimmed with white ostrich tips, forget- 
me-nots, and loops and strings of gros grain rib- 
bon: from $15 to $23. 

For boys of three years, and until they are old 
enough for trowsers, the kilt suits are made of 
light cloths, plaids, and of piqué. Pattern No. 
XX., in Supplement of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., 
is the guide for such suits. They cost from $12 
to $23 at the furnishing houses. Soft-crowned 
straw hats, with the brim turned up all around, 
are worn by little boys. ‘Their piqué dresses, 
when not made kilt fashion, are gored skirts 
belted to a linen habit-shirt, and worn beneath a 
slashed jacket: from $13 to $22 is the price 
when trimmed with embroidery. 

Among the choicest importations are sacqnes 
of Berlin wool overcast with silk floss—white 
grounds with scarlet, blue, or chinchilla stars. 
They are light yet warm, just suitable for spring. 
For children from one to three years old they 
are long loose sacques with a hood, and cost from 
$7 to $12. For larger girls they are jacket- 
shaped, and cost $11. Lovely jackets, sailor 
shape, of blue, white, or scarlet velours, are the 
fancy for misses of five or seven years. They 
are trimmed with white cord, are imported, and 
cost $9. Light cloth paletots, like those de- 
scribed for ladies, are imported in misses’ sizes, 
costing from $7 to $13. 

The sauciest hats of white straw, with rolling 
brim turned up broadly back and front, and 
slightly indented on each side, are worn by girls 
of ten years and older. They are trimmed with 
silk puffings or gauze ruches, and the fancy of 
the moment is to dot them with large white dai- 
sies with golden centres. Sailor hats of white 
straw, with wide brim, bound with blue, and a 
ribbon band, are for school-girls. These, with 
velours sailor jackets and suits of narrow striped 
mohair, make girlish and graceful costumes for 
spring. Short hair is out of fashion for children. 
All girls let it grow, and wear it flowing in care- 





less waves, or else in two long braids fastened b 
ribben plaited in with the lower part of the braid, 
and tied in a bow with ends. 

Sailor suits of mazarine blue flannel are again 
worn by boys of five or seven years. ‘I'he mod- 
el illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 1V., may be 
made up in piqué, gray linens, or flannel. White 
twilled flannel suits will be worn later in the 
season. Jackets with vests and knee pantaloons 
are the suits for boys too short for long panta- 
loons. Gathered knickerbocker trowsers are 
still worn, but with less fullness than formerly. 

For information received thanks are due 
Measrs. A. T. Stswarr & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
stanie, & Co.; and Lorp & TarLor. 





PERSONAL. 

Somm of the incidents connected with the 
marriage of the Marquis of Lorne will strike 
Americans as having been ridiculously red- 
tapey. Many fine eople expected to attend 
that wedding, but dido’t. The cabinet minis- 
ters were invited, but not their wives. Mr. 
Moray, the representative of the United States, 
couldn’t go, because he is only a chargé. Sev- 
eral very black and a few coffee-colored embas- 
sadors, glistening with diamonds, were there, 
while, under the rule, some of the most peerless 
of the peeresses were coolly left out in the cold. 
—Among the English after-dinner speakers of 
our time Cuanes Dickens was undoubtedly the 
readiest and wittiest. Cartes Matuews, Lord 
Gr. and Mr. Lows are also clever in 
that way. Bishop WitserForce, of Winches- 
ter, and Bishop Jrunz, of Peterborough, are ad- 
mirable after-dinner speakers, although neither 
of them equals Archdeacon Denison. Professors 
Huxxeyr, ALL, and RankIN are also good, 
asis Sir Francis Grant, of the Royal Academy, 


whose 8 hes are said to be of the highest type 
of after-dinner eloquence. Mr. DiskakL1 is per- 
haps best of all, sparkling as he docs with keen 


and witty observation, graceful personal allu- 
sions, terse and picturesque phrases. 

—Miss NaTaviz ps Looser, daughter of the 
late Chevalier De Looser, Austrian consul-gen- 
eral in this city, was recently married in Vienna 
to Baron Kuengc, Sqeatieman of position in the 
best circles of Austria. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the residence of Mr. THEODORE HavE- 
MEYER, of New York, a brother-in-law of the 
bride. Count Von Bgust, Mr. Bancnort, and 
many notables were present. 

loun H. Janninos has bequeathed $20,000 
to the female college at Greencastle, Indiana. 

—Like ‘the Commodore” and ‘‘ Uncle Dan- 
fel," Sir Ropext WaLpoig, who was Prime 
Minister of England for a longer period than 
any of his predecessors or successors, was a bold 
speculator in stocks, was | ly in the South 
Sea bubble, and sold out at a thousand per cent. 
profit. Guy, the bookeeller, followed his lead, 


and to the fortune he gained London owes the 
hospital that bears his name. 

—A recent official report in England gives 
some curious facts as to the popular names of 
the day. Itis based on the first or leaning names 
of 100,008 children—50,000 males and 50,' 

es: 


000 fe- 


| Order. 
14. 





ecoeee 1,718 
of children (out of 100, regis- 
Cored under the above 36 aaines no). as oes 

—As nearly as can be ascertained the rates 
paid to a few foreign and native musical artists 
are as follows: Nirsson, $1100; Pargra-Rosa, 
$500; Kes.oae, ; ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, 
$300; Maria BrarnerD, $50; Jenny KEMPToN, 
$100; Brionout, $800; Le Franc, $250; Ver- 
ose, $150; J. R. Taomas, $50; Groner SIMPSON, 
$50 to $100; Ranpo ri, $75. 

—Colonel Sam James has introduced into the 
penitentiary over which he presides in Louisi- 
ana a new regulation. Hereafter all prisoners 
ure to be washed before they are ironed. 

—The moet successful medical practitioner in 
Orange, New Jersey, is Miss Fowxsr, M.D., a 
maiden of forty, whose professional income for 
several years past has ranged from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand dollars perannum. She is a 
sister of the phrenologist man. 

—Since the foundation of the banking house 
of Hore & Co., in Amsterdam, there have been 
nearly two hundred partners connected with the 
firm. Among these was the author of ‘‘ Anas- 
tasius.”” One of the Horpzs—Henny Hors, of 
Boston—who went to Europe very r, after- 
ward became a leading member of the firm ata 
time of its reatest prosperity. 

—It is said that Mrs. Gzorcs Vanpenuorr is 
soon to give her lecture on ‘The Rights and 
Wrongs of Children” in New York, under the 
auspices of a charity. We are assured that the 
little ones will have in this lady a most able and 
eloquent defender. Mrs. VaNDENHOFF is well 
known as a reader, and has been for some years 
a most successful teacher of elocution in many 
of our fashionable schools. 

—The Rey. Bensamin SAWYER may with pro- 
priety be spoken of as one of the top-sawyers of 
the ministry, being, in fact, one of the oldest 
Congregational clergymen in Massachusetts. 
During his pastorate he has united over four- 
teen hundred couples in marriage, and attended 
over eleven hundred funerals. He celebrated 
his golden wedding with his second wife nearly 
two years ago, never used spectacles to read with, 
and has hair as black as coal. 

—Harriet Hosmer's horse “Bruno” is one 
of the institutions of Rome. Prince HumBERr, 
heir-apparent of Italy, is a mighty Nimrod, and 
wanting that steed, sent an offer of four hundred 
guineas for him; but Miss H.’s characteristic re- 

ly was, “If the four hundred guineas were 

joubled, and then trebled, the Prince could not 
have ‘Bruno.’”” 

—It is the pleasant duty of the Bazar to men- 
tion another of those fine impulses of benevo- 
lence which seem to be spreading among us. Mr, 
ConrabD PoPPENHAUSEN, ap opulent gentleman 
of Lung Island, who two years ago erected a 








free educational institute at College Point, find- 
ing that it was running In debt, has put it in 
sound condition by making to the trustees a 
second) donation of one hundred thousand dol- 


—There are four women now living in Europe 
who have been dethroned within the last two 
yar: Sopuia, Queen of Naples; CarLorra, 

mpress of Mexico; IsaBELLA, Queen of Spain; 
and Evckwre, Empress of France. 

—If there is any one thing for which Boston is 
noteworthy, it is style. Thus, in describing re- 
cently a funeral, the able editor said, “The pro- 
cession was very Bus, and nearly two miles in 
length—as was also the prayer of Dr. Perry, the 
chaplain.” 

—8yLvaxnus Coss, Jun., is computed to have 
written seventy-five miles of printed matter— 
and yet he is not happy. 

—Anna DICKINSON, according toan exchange, 
says jewty for duty, eyether for either, and rec- 
tichewed for rectitude, which enwages the St. 
Louis Chimes of Chewsday. 

—The Rev. W. O. Lamson, director-in-chief 
of the American Ambulance in Paris, has been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the 
French government. 

— Boston's present especial sensation is a 
frandeon of DanieL O'CONNELL, who is de- 

ivering lectures before the Catholic bencvolent 
societies of that city. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart's store at the corner 
of Tenth Street and Broadway is remarkable in 
one particular: the basement floor is the largest 
floor in the world except that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. In flush surface (broken only by col- 
mine) it covers nearly three acres. 

—W11114m Benton CLULow, an English writ- 
er, in a work little known pertinently says that 
“competence of fortune and a mind at ease have 
in thousands of instances given the death-blow 
to literary ambition and success.” Men in the 
fall and secured enjoyment of the el cies of 
private life are rarely found purchasing happi- 
ness by hard literary labor. Swirt’s works were 
the result of an ambitious desire for wealth and 
atitle. Droz wrote best when he was despoil- 
ed of position and means. Lord Bacon's most 
important works were chiefly composed durin; 
his exclusion from public employment ; an 
MACCHIAVELLI wrote ‘‘ The Prince” and ‘The 
Discourse on Livy"’ under similar circumstances. 
Numberless other instances in the same direc- 
tion crowd upon the memory as we jot down the 
fo ing. 

Jlergymen should be good customers for 
life-insurance companies—such, for instance, as 
the Rev. Drs. Spracug, of Albany, ORVILLE 
Dewey, and Jamzs W. who are the three 
oldest preachers of the Election Sermons of 
Massachusetts now living. They officiated re- 
spectively In 1825, 1826, and 1! Rey. Dr. 

Y ALKER preached a second time in 1863. 

—Fortune seems to have not merely “smiled,” 
but to have ‘‘snickered right out’? on ex-Gov- 
ernor LELanp 8TaMFORD, of California, Twen- 
ty years ago he went thither from Albany, poor. 

low he ie worth $10,000,000, owns a line of 
Pacific steamships, three lines of stage-coaches, 
thirteen gold mines, nineteen factories, forty- 
five farma, and several first-class hotels. The 
way of the transgressor |e bard. 

an re, TRORKTOM: wife of ae Brith minister 
at Was! 2, a |, pale, rather anguler 
woman, with light hair and eyes. In private 
society she is much liked. Her distinguished 
manners display all the fascinations of asaperior 
culture. She speaks French and Spanish flu- 
ently, and combines with rich vocal powers that 
refinement of intonation so rarely by 
American women. 

—Po-TuM-PI-Ho-Ga, an Indian chief near Chey- 
enne (perhaps you know the savage ?), was late- 
ly introduced to an army officer by another say- 

who, by way of commending the chlef, told 

e soldier he was only forty years old, had taken 
two hundred scalps, and had had the delirium 
tremens fifteen times. Which statement leads 
oneto moralize on the saying of an old frontiers- 
man: ‘ The only good Indian is a dead Indian.’” 


—A gentleman who writes from London to the 
Newark Advertiser says nice thi of the lady 
members of the London School They 


usually sit at the upper end of the room at the 
chairman's table, but when I happened to be 
there Miss GARRETT came in late, and took her 
seat at the lower end of the room. She looked 
as fresh and bright and cheerful as a bride ought 
to look (you know she was married next day), 
but there is a business-like air about her, an 

ou can see lance that she is ‘‘all there.’” 

he did not but took t interest in 
the discussion on compulsory education, ‘‘ hear- 
hearing’’ the sentiments that she approved, ina 
quiet, musical voice, with the reat. en Hux- 
LBY rose, with two or three others, to challenge 
the chairman's eye, and several voices called out, 
“ Huxuey,” you could distinguish Miss Gar- 
RETT's very distinctly ; and when Huxixy cross- 
ed the room to consult his friends about his 
amendment, she shook hands with him very 
warmly, and entered into his little echeme as 
heartily as any of the pantalooned ogres around 
her. And all this when, in the usual way, her 
heart ought to have been in her trousseau. 

—Mr. So. Hewes Sanpory, being yet among 
the quick, has made and published is will, the 
prominent and funny feature of which is that 
after he has fully ‘‘ shuffled off,” etc., he is tobe 
skinned by some “ scientific Rent and his hide, 
after proper tanning, is to made into two 
dramheads, which are to be presented to his 
os distinguiched friend and patriotic fellow-citi- 
zen, WARREN Smapson, drummer, of Cohasset," 
on condition that he shall beat, or cause to 
beaten, on the said drum-heads the national air 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” at the base of the mc au- 
ment on Bunker Hill, “at sunrise on the 7th 
of June annually.” loreover, on one of the 
drum-heads is to be inscribed Pops's ‘‘ Univ« real 
Prayer,” and on the other “‘ The Declaratio2 of 
Independence” as it ‘ originated in the brain of 
ite illustrious author, THOMAS JEFFERSON.” The 
Forts of his body useless for anatomical Pure gees 

tr. SANBORN desires, po gucte his own words, to 
be ‘composted for a fertilizer for the purpose of 
nourishing the growth of an American elm, to 
be plant or set out, in some rural public 
thoroughfare, that the weary wayfaring man 
may rest, and innocent children playfully sport 
beneath the shadow of its umbrageous branches, 
rendered luxuriant by my carcass.” The trust- 
ees of the carcass are OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
and Professor AGassiz, who are to wire his bones 
together, and hang them up in the museum of 
anatomy. 
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Hanging Rack for Bird Seed. 


Tuis pretty rack, which is designed to hold bird seed, is inthe form of a wall 
basket. It is made of thick pasteboard covered with reddish-brown enameled cloth, 
The front of the rack is trimmed with an embroidered lambrequin of reddish-brown 
woolen reps, and worsted tassels of the same color. ‘The inside of the rack is divided 
into compartments by means of pieces of pasteboard. ‘Two covers and worsted cord 
and tassels complete the rack. Cut a pasteboard bottom twelve inches and three-fifths 
square. One corner of this part is rounded off so that the edge thu rmed measures 
twenty inches and two-fifths from corner to corner, and twelve i s and four-fifths 
from the middle of the front (rounded) edge to the opposite corner. Make the two 
covers of a piece of pasteboard of, the same size and shape, 
which is cut straight across from the middle of the front 
(rounded) edge to the opposite corner, so as to form halves, 
The front and sides of the rack are made of pasteboard ; 
they are three inches and three-fifths deep, and correspond 
in length to the outer edge of the bottom and cover. Cover 
all the parts with the enameled cloth on both sides, and over- 
hand them together. Previous to this embroider the outside 
covering of the covers with reddish-brown silk braid; fasten 
the covers at one 
outer edge only (see 
illustration), bind 
the two remaining 
outer edges with 
reddish - brown silk 
braid, and furnish 
each front corner 
with a loop of the 
same. ‘I'o make the 
compartments, pre- 
pare pieces’ of card= 
board, and cover them 
with enameled cloth. For 
the lambrequin tabs cat 
from Fig. 58, Supplement, 
three pieees, and from 
Fig. 59 four pieces of 
reddish-brown woolen 
reps and cambric of the 
same color. ‘Transfer the 
design to each reps 
part, embroider the 
wider tabs in chain 
stitch and point 
Russe with reddish- 
brown silk, and the 
narrow tabs with 
reddish-brown silk 
sontache in the de- 
sign given. Baste 
the material on the 
lining, bind each tab all around with braid, and fasten the upper 
edge to the front of the rack as shown by the illustration, in such 
a manner that they come a fifth of an inch apart. 
Cover the seam made by sewing on the tabs with 
coarse reddish-brown worsted cord. Finally, sew 
on the cords by means of which the rack is hung 
up, and the tassels. 


Foot-Stool with Embroidered Tabs. 

Turs foot-stool is made of carved oak, and is fur- 
nished with a high round cushion, which is covered 
with gray cloth. ‘Ihe cushion is twenty-seven inches 
and a quarter in circumference ; the under edge is 
Saished with coarse gray worsted cord. ‘The cush- 
.on is covered with twelve tabs. For each tab cut 
cf gray and red cloth (the latter forms the lining) 
ane piece from Fig. 26, Supplement. Pink the un- 
der rounded edge of the red part, and on the gray part sew red silk 
xoutache in points, so that the lines cross each other and form dia- 
monds. At the upper and under corner of each square form three 
,vops with the soutache, and fasten each loop with a short stitch; at 
ti points of intersection work a cross stitch with gray saddler's silk 
ythe braid. Baste the outer part thus prepared on the lining, turn 
the bottom of the outer part over on the inside a fifth of an inch, so 











































d description aee Supplement, 
‘No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 

















—WateR-proor Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 49. 


that it comes between the outer part and the lining, and the 
pinked edge of the latter projects. Button-hole stitch the edge 
turned down with red saddler’s silk, bringing each stitch in the 
hollow between each two points of the pinked edge; in working 
the button-hole stitches, hold the tab so that the under edge is 
turned upward, by this means the connecting threads between the 
stitches come on the outer part. Twist a thread around the con- 
necting threads. Double the tab thus prepared, letting the lining 
come on the inside, and join it from % to :; open the edges of 
the seam, and fasten them with hem stitches. Lay the tab so 
that the seam forms the middle of the under layer, and inside of 
the tab fasten three gray worsted cords, each ornamented with 
two gray woolen balls. Having prepared the tabs in this manner, 
sew the upper points on a round piece of card-board two inches 
and two-fifths in diameter, which is cut in twelve small points. 
Cover the scam made by doing this with a similar piece of card- 
board covered with gray cloth. Make a hole in the middle of 
each card-board part, and join the parts by passing a piece of red 
silk soutache first through the under, and then through the upper 
hole, and pass soutache over both card-board parts, bringing it 
























Hanoinc Rack ror Birp Seep. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XX 


Foor-Sroo. with Emprorperep Tass. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 26. 


Fig. 2.—Baratuxa Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 60. 





Srrce Hoop. 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XVIIL, Fig. 61. 
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between each two points of the card-board parts and each two tabs. Sew the com- 
pleted cover on the cushion as shown by the illustration. 





Shawls arranged as Mantelets, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 277. 

Iw draping these mantelets, the shawl must only be pleated, and not cut. For the 
manner of arranging the pleats see Figs. 28, 60, and 61, Supplement. Each pattern 
shows the shawl] spread out and reduced to one-sixteenth of the original size; there- 
fore the lines given on the patterns must be enlarged sixteenfold, and the spaces for 
the intervals between the lines and signs must be allowed sixteen times as large as 
they are given on the patterns. Before making each shawl, transfer the given lines 
and signs to the shawl. The lines are most readily marked 
by drawing a thread through the shawl with a needle, and 
designating the different signs and figures with black and 
white pins, etc. ‘The figures close to the X or @ only serve 
to distinguish these signs. Larger or smaller shawls than 
those here given may also be arranged as mantelets in the 
same manner, but the shaw] must be of the shape given on 
the pattern, so that the length and breadth of the shawls are 
in the same proportion to each other as the length and breadth 
of the shawls here 
given. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
The shawl for this 
mantelet must be 
one hundred and 
thirty-four inches 
and two-fifths long 
and sixty-six inches 
and four-fifths wide. 

Vo.amake the man- 
telet, transfer the lines 
and signs from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, to the 
shawl. Then arrange 
the shawl at the middle 
of the back in a small 
box-pleat, fastening each 
end marked 1 of the 
crosswise line to the un- 
der side on @ of the 
same line. Along 
the middle line 
(see Fig. 28) ar- 
range the «shawl 
in pleats, begin- e E 
ning at the under * oe ae == 
side, and bringing 
each X on the next 
@; the last x 
must come on @ 
of the crosswise 
line. Sew a belt of black gros grain, of the requisite width, to 
the under side of the pleats; this belt is closed in front under 
the mantelet. Arrange the shawl in pleats along 
the straight lines given from the under corners of 
Fig. 28, bringing the points designated with X on 
each other, and then on the @ at the end of the 
straight line. In doing this, begin with the X at the 
under corner. Cover the layers of pleats with a bow 
of black gros grain. Fold the shawl over on the 
outside along the dotted line at the upper lengthwise 
edge. This line has a somewhat slanting direction. 

The two straight lines at each end of the dotted line 
referred to must now come on each other. Run the 
double material of the shawl together along these $ 
lines; fold the three-cornered pleat thus formed over 
on the outside of the shawl, fasten it there, and fur- 
nish the under end of the pleat with a bow of black gros 
grain, as shown by Fig. 1. At the middle of the fold, which now forms 
the upper edge, arrange the shawl in a treble box-pleat, bringing, first, 

x2on X38, then x4 on x5, then X3 on X6, X5 on X7; finally, x6 
on the next @, and X7 on the next @. Along the neck sew on a ruche 
of black gros grain ribbon an inch and three-fifths wide, and fasten a 
bow of gros grain on the box-pleat at the back. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The shawl for this mantelet with hood must be sev- 
enty-six inches and four-fifths square. ‘The hood may be worn over 
the head in the manner shown by Fig. 3. Before arranging the man- 


























., Figs, 58 and 59, 


Fig. 1.—Water-Proor Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
‘No. <VL Fig. 49. ve 











2 Casumerr Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Xxv., Figs. 47 and 48 


telet, transfer the lines and signs given on Fig. 60, Supplement, to 
the shawl, as above described ; gather the shawl from 5 to 5 along 
the line given, so that the gathered part is eleven inches and one- 
fifth wide, and arrange the shawl in pleats, bringing, first, x 1 on 
@1, X2 on @2, then X2 on the next place marked with 5. In 
a similar manner fasten X8 on @3, then X4 on @4 and on the 
next place marked 5. Finally, baste the box-pleat thus formed on 
the gathered part. Sew a belt to the under side of the shawl along 
the gathers; the belt is closed at the front with a hook and eye. 
Fold the upper corner of the shawl down on the outside along the 
dotted line, double the shaw! along the line marked ‘ middle” on 
Fig. 60, so that the upper corner comes inside, and the four slant- 
ing lines marked “pleat” come on each other from : to *. Along 
this line sew through the fourfold matcrial from * to *. Now 
spread out the shawl, which was previously doubled, and lay the 
outer fold of the slit left under the pleat over on the outside. Ar- 
range the upper corner of the shaw] which is now turned downward 
in a pleat, sewing the two lines marked with ‘‘ pleat” together from 
8 to a beside a, so that the folds thus formed meet at the outside 
of the hood, and at the two outer edges of the upper corner fasten 
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x6 on @6, X7 on @ on @8. From each 
x8 to a the fold vertically indicated is formed. 
Finally, furnish the mantelet with buttons and 
loops of cord as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. When 
the hood is to be worn over the head, draw the 
buttons out of the loops at the back. 

Fig. 5.—The shawl for this mantelet should be 
one hundred and twenty-one inches and three- 
fifths long and fifty-one inches and one-fifth wide. 
After transferring to the shawl the lines and signs 
given on Fig. 61, Supplement, lay the shawl over 
on the under side along the dotted line given at 
the upper lengthwise edge, and baste down the 
edge of the material ; then lay the shawl over on 
the outer side along the straight line given, that 
is, from one end of the line marked @4 to the 
other end similarly marked. Now double the 
shawl along the line marked ‘‘ middle,” so that 
the upper lengthwise edge, which is doubled ovér, Ja 
comes inside, and the four slanting lines 
marked “‘ pleat” given on Fig. 61 come on 


Infant’s Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Robe. 








Tus robe is made of Swiss muslin, and is 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 
puffs of the material, white lace an inch and 
three-fifths wide, pink gros grain ribbon of 
the same width, and a pink binding three- 
fifths of an inch wide. Cut the front (waist 
and skirt in one) from Fig. 52, Supplement, 
making it of the requisite length according 
to the direction of the arrowheads. Cut the 
back of the waist from Fig. Supplement. 
‘The back breadths are straight, and must be 
cut of the requisite length. Join Figs. 
and 53 according to the corresponding fig- 
ures, face the back edge of each back of the 
waist with a strip of the material an inch and 
a quarter wide, and furnish them with small 
buttons and button-holes for closing the waist. 
Join the back breadths of the skirt with the 
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—Back. 4.—Squarr SHAWL ARRANGED AS A 
it see Supplement, MANTELET.—Back. 
IX., Fig. 2. 






For arrangement see Supplement, 
N Mob 


XIL, Fig. 60. 





each other. Along these lines sew 
through the fourfold material from 
* to @5 for the pleat referred to, 
After the pleat is formed, 
spread out the shawl, which 
was previously doubled; the 
piece turned down at the up- 
per lengthwise edge at the 
middle of the back now forms a 
three-cornered hood-like part, 
which constitutes the trim- 
ming, and has a slit 
at the middle of the 
under part. Arrange 
this part in pleats on 
each side of the slit, 
bringing the upper 












front breadth, leaving a slit between 
the back breadths at the top of the 

skirt; on the edges of the slit 
make a narrow hem, gather the 
upper edge of the back breadths, 
and join them with the back of 
the waist. Cover the edges of 
the seam made by doing this 
on the inside of the waist with 
a strip of the material 
half an inch wide, and 
through the shirr thus 
formed run a narrow 
gros grain ribbon, Face 
the bottom of the skirt 
with a strip of the ma- 


















Coax. 
For description see Supplement 


Isrant’s CasHMERE Invant’s Poruin Cioak. 


For pattern and 







ion see Supplement, 
















































ne Bee * ; Y No, XX., Figs, 54-7. 
x5 of Fig. 61 on the terial an inch and a oe nae ek 
under <5, then both quarter wide. Face the 

on @5, and pass the neck with a strip of the 


edge of the material 
at the under middle 
of the hood-like part 
to the under side 
through the slit re- 
ferred to. Then lay 
the shaw! in an outer 
fold along the straight 
line between @1 and 
@2; along this fold 
arrange the double 


material half an inch 
wide, and through the 
shirr thus formed run 
pink gros grain ribbon. 
For each sleeve cut a 
straight piece of the 
material thirteen inches 
and a quarter long and 
twelve inches and three- 
quarters wide. Arrange 
this part in puffs as 


Inrant's Swiss Musiin anp Lace Rone. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 52 and 53, 











material in a box- shown by the illustra- 
pleat, bringing x 1 on tion, join the crosswise 
@1, x2 on 





edge, gathering it until 
only six inches long; 
hem the under edge 
two-fifths of an inch 
wide, and slightly hol- 
low out the upper edge. 
Trim the sleeve 


the box-pleat to the 
under edge of the 
hood-like part, and 
cover the seam 
made by doing this 

with a bow of 


black velvet. and sew it into 

Finally, fasten the corded arm- 

each X4 on holes. Trim the 
4, x3 on 


robe as shown by 


s, and fast- the illustration, 


Fig. 1.—Lon 


SHAWL ARRANGED AS A MANTELET.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Square SHAWL ARRANGED a8 A MANTELET.—FRONT. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 23 


[See Fig. 4.] 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 60. 
er a ribbon forty-eight inches long on the inner side of the mantelet 
at the place marked @5. This ribbon is fastened at the middle 


and partially indicated on Fig. 52, sewing the puffs and lace on 
and on each side of the middle; after an interval of six inches and 


the seams joining the front and back last of all. Make the puffs 


two-fifths it is fastened on each place marked @3 of Fig. 61. When 


adjusting the mantelet the ends of the ribbon are tied at the front. 
At the front farnish the mantelet with hooks and eyes and a bow 


of velvet. 





Fig. 5.—Loxo SHAWL ARRANGED AS A MANTELET. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XXIII., Fig. 61. 


farnished with ruffles in connection with the latter, and bind the 
ruffles with pink gros grain. 


At the bottom of the waist sew gros 


grain ribbon two inches wide to the side seams, and, when adjust- 
ing the dress, tie them in a bow at the back. 
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THE SISTERS. 


Turse bonny maidens went out on a day, 
While the summer sun was shining— 

Janet and Annie and Margery Gray; 

None were fairer, I ween, than they, 

As forth that morn they took their way, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Through the blooming gorse, by the dancing brook, 
le the summer sun was shining, 
Laughing and sporting, their way they took, 
Now stooping for flowers, now loitering to look 
For honey stored in the wild bees’ nook, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Up by the aide of the hill they climb, 
‘While the summer sun is 6! 4 

‘TU they hear the bells of St. Agnes chime, 

And they stop, for they know ‘tis the holy time 

When the nuns are singing their hymns sublime, 
While the summer gun is shining. 


Annie grew weary, and waited to rest, 
While the summer sun was shining, 
Where the church-yard graves with flowers were 
dreased, 


And she laid’ her down where the shadow blessed 
Of the chancel cross fell over her breast, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Janet and Margery roved where they list, 
While the summer san was shining; 
‘The day wore on, and the way they missed; 
They met the young lord with his falcon on fist, 
He stooped from the saddle and Janet he kissed, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Janet is gone with Lord Hugh to his tower, 
While the summer sun is shining; 

Margery hied back again to her bower 

In the peaceful vale ere the evening hour, 

And there she lingered, 8 lonely flower, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


My Lady Janet rides gayly dressed, 
‘While the summer sun is shining; 
Annie sleeps sweet with the croes o’er her breast; 
Margery dwells in her bower st rest— 
One rich, one patient, and one with the blessed, 
While the summer sun is shining. 


—eaaEauayeeQenn 
HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By ras Avrnor ov “Jonn Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER VIII 


Hawnran’s first feeling on discovering her 
brother-in-law’s absence was intense relief. 
Then, as she sat over the solitary breakfast- 
table, there came unto her an uneasiness akin to 
fear. He had done exactly what she had not 
done; what, in spite of her first instinctive wish, 
she had decided was unwise and cowardly to do 
—he had run away. 

From what? From the scandal? But since 
it was all false, and they innocent, what did it 
matter? Could they not live it down? Dread- 
ful as things had appeared in the long watches 
of the night, in that clear light of morning, and 
with the toach of her darling’s arms still linger- 
ing about her neck, Hannah felt that she could 
live it down. Perhaps he could not; perhaps 
he was afraid—and a cold shiver crept over her— 
@ conviction that he was afraid. 

In the sick friend she did not quite believe. 
She knew all Bernard's affairs—knew that though 
he had an old college companion ill in London, 
it was no friend close enough to take him sud- 
denly and compulsorily from all his duties—he 
who so hated going from home. Yes, he must 
have gone on her account, and in consequence of 
what happened last night. Her first impulse of 
relief and gratitade sank into another sort of 
feeling. He had certainly run away, leaving her 
to fight the battle alone. That is, if he meant 
them to fight it out. If not, if he wished her to 
leave him in his absence he would perhaps take 
the opportunity of telling her so. 

For not yet—not even yet—did that other so- 
lation of the difficulty suggest itself to Hannah's 
mind. Had she looked at the sweet, grave face 
reflected in the mirror opposite, had she heard 
the patient, tender voice which answered Rosie’s 
infantile exactions—for she had gone and fetched 
the child, as usual, after breakfast—the truth 
would at once have occurred to her concerning 
any otherwoman. But it did not concerning her- 
self; or only in that form—a rather sad but per- 
fectly safe one—not that her brother-in-law was 
growing fond of her, but that she was growing 
fond of him ; fond enough to make his marriage, 
or any other catastrophe which should part them, 
not so indifferent to her as it once had been. 

Bat still this was only affection. Hannah had 
never had a brother, her nearest approach to the 
tie having been her cousin Arthur, who, from 
his extreme gentleness and delicacy of health, was 
less like a brother than a sister—ay, even after 
he changed into a lover. Now, when not one 
spark of passion, only sacred tenderness, was 
mixed up with the thought of him, his memory 
was less that of a man than « angel. In truth, 
only since she had lived with m. Rivers had 
Hannah found out what it was to aseuciate with 
a real man, at once strong and tender, who put 
@ woman in her right place by conscientiously 
taking his own with regard to her, and being to 
her at once a shelter and a shield. 

Poor Hannah! she had grown so accustomed 
now to be taken care of, that she felt if fate 
thrust her out into the bitter world again she 
should be as helpless as one of those little fledge- 
lings about whom, in the intervals of her medi- 
tations, she was telling Rosie a pathetic story. 
And when Rosie said, ‘‘ Poor little dicky-birds!” 
and looked auitg sad, then, seeing Aunt Han- 
nah look sad ! not about ‘‘dicky- 
birds”—burst into the sympathetic sobbing of 
her innocent age, Aunt Hannah's heart felt like 
to break. 

It would have broken many a time that day 
but for the blessed necessity of keeping a bright 


face before the child—ay, even though some- 
times there occurred to her, with a refined self- 
torture, the thought of what she should do if Mr. 
Rivers sent her away without Rosie. But she 
did not seriously fear this—he could not be ca- 
pable of such cruelty. If he were, why, Aunt 
Hannah was quite capable of—something else 
which he might not exactly like, and which per- 
haps the unpleasant English law might call child- 
stealing. And she remembered a story, a true 
story, of an aunt who had once traveled from 
England to America, and there fairly kidnapped 
from some wicked relations her dead sister's 
child ; pretended to take it out for a walk, and 
fled over snow and through forests, traveling by 
night and hiding by day, till she caught the New 
York steamer, and sailed, safe and triumphant, 
for English shores. 

“As I would sail, for Australia or America, 
any day, if he drives me to it. Oh, Rosie, you 
little know what a desperate woman ‘l'annie could 
be made!” 

And Rosie laughed in her face, and stroked it, 
and said, ‘Good ‘Tannie, pretty Tannie!” till 
the demon sank down, and the pure angel that 
always seems to look out of baby-eyes comforted 
Hannah in spite of herself. No one can be al- 
together wretched, for long together, who has the 
charge of a healthy, happy, loving little child. 

Sunday came, but Mr. Rivers did not retarn, 
sending as substitute in his pulpit an old college 
chum, who reported that he had left London for 
Cambridge, and was staying there in his old col- 
lege; at which Lady Rivers expressed herself 
much pleased. 

“* He shuts himself ap far too much at home, 
which would be natural enough if he had a wife, 
but for a man in Bernard's circumstances is per- 
fectly ridiculous. I hope he will now see his 
mistake and correct it.” 

Hannah answered nothing. She knew she was 
being talked at, as was the habit of the Moat House. 
Her only protection was not to seem to hear. 
She had, as he desired, taken Bernard’s message 
to his family, even showing the letter, and an- 
other letter she got from him respecting Mr. 
Hewlett, the cl man, also evidently meant to 
be shown. Indeed, he wrote almost daily to her 
about some parish business or other, for Hannah 
had become to him like her lost sister—his ‘‘ cu- 
rate in petticoats.” But every letter was the 
briefest, most matter-of-fact possible, beginning 
“* My dear sister,” and ending ‘‘ your affectionate 


brother.” Did he do this intentionally, or make 
the epistles public intentionally? She rather 
thought so. A wise, kind pr-caution ; and yet 


there is something painful .od aggravating in 
any friendship which requires precautions. 

Day after day Hannah delivered her brother- 
in-law’s messages, and transacted his business, 
speaking and looking as calmly as if she were 
his mere locum tenens, his faithful ‘‘curate’—as 
if her throat were not choking and her hands 
trembling, with that horrible lie of Dixon’s ever 
present to her mind. She tried to find out 
whether it had ever reached others’ minds— 
whether there was any difference in the way 
people glanced at or addressed her; but beyond 
a certain carelessness with which she was usual- 
ly treated at the Moat House when Mr. Rivers 
was not present, and a slight coldness in other 
houses—which might or might not have been her 
own morbid fancy—she discovered nothing. 

The clergyman sent by Bernard, being of no 
imposing personality or high worldly standing, 
but only just a poor ‘‘ coach” at Cambridge, was 
not invited to stay at the Moat House; so Miss 
Thelluson had to entertain him herself till Mon- 
day. It was an easy task enough; he was very 
meek, very quiet, and very full of admiration of 
Mr. Hivers, concerning whose college life he told 
Hannah stories without end. She listened with 
an interest strangely warm and tender; for the 
tales were all to his credit, and proved him to 
have been then, as now, & man who, even as a 
young man, was neither afraid of being good nor 
ashamed of being amiable. They made her al- 
most forgive herself for another fact which had 
alarmed and startled her—that she missed him 
80 much, 

People of Hannah’s character, accustomed of 
sad necessity to stand alone until self-dependent 
solitude becomes second nature, do not often 
“miss” other le. They like their friends 
well enough, are glad to meet and sorry to part; 
but still no ordinary parting brings with it that 
intense sense of loss of which Hannah was pain- 
fully conscious now her brother-in-law was away. 
She had thought the child was company enough ; 
and 50 Rosie was in daylight hours—the little 
imperious darling, who ruled Aunt Hannah with 
a rod of iron, except when Aunt Hannah saw it 
was for the child’s good to govern her, when she 
turned the tables with a firm gentleness that 
Rosie never disobeyed—but after Rosie had yone 
to bed the blank silence which seemed to fall 
upon the house was indescribable. 

Oh, the lonely tea-table!—for she had abol- 
ished seven o'clock dinners ; oh, the empty draw- 
ing-room, with its ghostly shadows and strange 
noises! The happy home felt as dreary as Ber- 
nard must have found it after poor Rosa died. 
In the long hours of evening solitude Hannah’s 
thoughts, beaten back by the never-ceasing busi- 
ness of the day, returned in battalions, attacking 
her on every weak side, often from totally oppo- 
site sides, so that she retired, worsted, to her in- 
ner self—the little secret chambers which her 
soul had dwelt in ever since she was a child. 


Yet even there was no peace now. Bernard | 


had let himself into her heart with that wonder- 
ful key of sympathy which he so well knew how 
to use, and even in her deepest and most sacred 
self she was entirely her own no more. Contin- 


. ually she wanted him—to talk to, to argne with, 


to laugh with, nay, even to laugh at sometimes. 
She missed him every where, in every thing, with 
the bitter want of those who, having lived to- 
gether for many months, come inevitably, as was 


before suid, either to dislike one another excess- 
ively, or—that other alternative, which is some- 
times the most fatal of the two—to love one an- 
other. Such love has a depth and passion to 
which common feelings can no more be compared 
than thé rolling of a noisy brook to the solemn 
flow of a silent river which bears life or death in 
its waveless but inexorable tide. 

Ay, it was life or death. Call affection by 
what name you will, when it becomes all-absorb- 
ing it can, in the case of persons not akin by 
blood, lead but to one result, the love whose 
right end is marriage. When Hannah, as her 
brother-in-law's continued absence gave her more 
time for solitary reflection than she had had for 
Many months, came face to face with the plain 
fact, how close they had grown, and how neces- 

they were to one another, she began, star- 
tled, to ask herself if this so-called sisterly feel- 
ing were really sisterly? What if it were not? 
What if she had deceived herself, and that sweet, 
sad, morning dream, which she had thought pro- 
tected her from all other dreams ‘of love and 
marriage, had been, after all, only a dream, and 
this the reality? Or would it have grown into 
such had she and Bernard met as perfect stran- 
gers, free to fall in love and marry as strangers 
do? 

‘*Suppose we had—suppose such a thing had 
been possible?” thought she. And then came a 
second thought. Why wasitimpossible? Who 
made it eo—God or man? 

Hannah had hitherto never fairly considered 
the matter—not even when Grace's misery had 
brought it home. With her natural dislike to what 
she called ‘‘ walking through muddy water,” she 
had avoided it, as one does avoid any needlessly 
unpleasant thing. Now, when she felt herself 
turning hot and cold at every new idea which en- 
tered her mind, and beginning to think of her 
brother-in-law—not at all as she was wont to 
think—the question came, startlingly, was she 
right or wrong in so doing? For she was one of 
those women after the type of Jeanie in ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,” to whom the mere fact, 


“T daurna think of Jamie, for that wad be a sin,” 


was the beginning and end of every thing. 

“But was it a sin? Could she find any thing 
in the Bible to prove it such? She took down 
a **Concordance,” and searched out all the texts 
which bore upon the subject, but found none, 
except that prohibition adduced once by Mrs. 
Dixon—‘‘ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sis- 
ter in her ife-time”—of which the straightfor- 
ward, natural interpretation was that, conse- 
quently, it might be done after her death. 

Right or wrong. That, as Mr. Rivers had 
more than once half satirically told her, was, in 
all things, the sole question in Hannah's mind. 
As for the social and legal point—lawful mar- 
Tiage—that, she knew, was impossible; Bernard 
had said so himself. But was the love which 
desired marriage—absolute ove, as distinguished 
from mere affection—also a sin? If it should 
spring up in her heart—of his she never thought 
- should she have to smother it down as a wick- 
ed thing? 

That was her terror, and that alone. The 
rest, and whatever it must result in, was mere 
misery; and Hannah was not afraid of misery, 
aply of sin. Yet, when day after day Bernards 
absence lengthened, and except these constant 
business letters she had no personal tidings what- 
ever from him, there grew in her mind a kind of 
fear. The house felt so empty without him that 
she sometimes caught h if wondering how he 
managed without her—who brought him his hat 
and gloves, and arranged his daily memoranda— 
for, like most other excellent men, he was a 
little disorderly, and very dependent upon the 
women about him. Who would take care of 
him, and see that he had the food he liked, 
and the warm wraps he required? All these 
thoughts came continually back upon Hannah, 
ina piteously human, tender shape, quite differ- 
ent from that dim dream-love, that sainted re- 
membrance, of her lost Arthur, He was not a 
e man like Bernard, helpless even while help- 
ful, requiring one woman’s whole thought and 
care—he was an angel among the angels. 

That power which every good man has to turn 
all his female ministrants into slaves, by being 
himself the very ite of a it; who can 
win from all household hearts the most loyal de- 
votion, because exacting none—this, the best 
prerogative and truest test of real manhood, was 
Bernard's in a very great degree. It was, as 
Hannah had once innocently told him, a bless- 
ing to live with him, he made other people's lives 
so bright. She had no idea how dark the house 
could feel till he was gone—till, day after day 
slipping by, and he not returning, it settled itself 
for the time into a house without a master, a s0- 
lar system without a sun. 

When she recognized this, the sense of her 
fast-coming fate darkened down upon Hannah. 
She was not a young girl, to go on deceiving 
herself to the end; nay, hers was the kind of 
nature that can not deceive itself if it would. 
Daring the first week of Bernard's absence she 
would have almost gone wild. sometimes, but for 
the strong conviction—like poor Grace's, alas !— 
that she had done nothing wrong, and the feel- 
ing, still stronger, that she could always bear 
any thing which only harmed herself. 

Then she had the child. In all that dreadfal 
time, which afterward she looked back upon as 
a sort of nightmare, she kept Rosie always be- 
side her. Looking in her darling’s face—the 
little fragile flower which had blossomed into 
strength under her care, the piece of white paper 
upon which any careless hand might have scrib- 
bled any thing, to remain indelible through life— 
then Aunt Hannah took heart even in her mis- 
ery. She could have done no wrong, since, what- 
ever happened to herself, she had saved, by com- 
ing to Easterhan, the child. 

On the second Saturday of Mr. Rivers’s ab- 
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sence Hannah was sitting on the floor with Ro- 
sie, in the drawing-room, between the lights. It 
had been a long, wet, winter day, and had begun 
with a perplexing visit from the church-warden, 
wanting to know if the vicar had come home, 
and, if not, what must be done for Sunday. Han- 
uah had had no letter, and could not tell; could 
only suggest that a neighboring clergyman might 
probably have to be sent for, and arrange who 
it should be, And the vexed look of the old 
church-warden, a respectable farmer; a certain 
wonder he showed at his principal's long ab- 
sence—‘‘so very unlike our n”—together 
with a slight incivility to herself, which Hannah, 
80 fearfully observant now, fancied she detected 
in his manner, made her restless and unhappy 
for hours after. Not till she had Rosie beside 
her, and drank of the divine lethe-cup which in- 
famt hands sieaye bring, did the painful impres- 
sion subside. low, in the peace of fire-light 
within, and a last amber gleam of rainy sunset 
without, she and Rosie had the world all to them- 
selves; tiny fingers curled tightly round hers, 
with the sweet, imperative ‘‘‘Tannie, tum here!” 
and a little blue and white fairy held ont its 
mushroom-like frock, with ‘‘Rosie dance, Tan- 
nie sing!” And Tannie did sing, with a clear- ° 
ness and cheerfulness long foreign to her voice; 
yet she had had a sweet voice when she was a 
girl. When this, her daily business of delight, 
came, the tempting spirits, half angel, half de- 
mon, which had begun to play at hide-and-seek 
through the empty chambers of poor Hannah's 
heart, fled away, exorcised by that magic spell 
eich Heaven gives to every house that owns a 
cou 

She was sitting there, going through “ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,” ‘‘ Banbury Cross,” the 
history of the young gentleman who “ put in his 
thumbs and pulled out the plums,” with other 
noble nursery traditions—all sung to tunes com- 
posed on the spot, in that sweet, clear 10 
which always made Rosie put up her small fin- 
gers with a mysterious ‘‘ Hark! ‘Lannie's sing- 
ing!’ when a ring came to the door-bell. 

Hannah’s heart almost stopped beating. 
Should she fly? Then there was a ili 
voice in the hall, and Rosie shrieked out in an 
ecstasy, ‘‘ Papa come! papa come!” Should she 
hide? Or should she stay, with the child beside 
her, a barrier against evil eyes and tongues 
without and miserable thoughts within? Yes, 
that was the best thing, and Hannah did it. 

Mr. Rivers came in ; and, shaking hands with 
his sister-in-law, took his litle girl in his arms. 
Rosie clung to him in an ecstasy of delight. 
She, too, had not forgotten Pepa. 

“TI thought she would forget,” he said. 
“* Baby memories are short enough.” 

‘ But Rosie is not a baby ; and papa has only 
been away eleven days.” 

Eleven days !—then he would know she had 
counted them. As soon as the words were ut- 
tered Hannah could have bitten her tongue out 
with shame. 

But no; he did not seem to notice them, or 
any thing but his little girl. He set Rosie on 
his lap, and began playing with her, but fitfully 
and absently. He looked cold, pale, ill At 
last he said, in a pathetic kind of way: 

‘*Hannah, I wish you would give me a glass 
of wine. I am so tired.” 

And the eyes which were lifted up to hers for 
a minute had in them a world of weariness and 
eadness. They drove out of Hannah's mind all 
thoughts of how and why she and he had parted, 
and «what might happen now they met, and 
threw her back into the old domestic relation- 
ship between them. She took out her keys, got 
him food and drink, and watched him take both 
and revive after them with almost her old pleas- 
ure. Nay, she scarcely missed the old affection- 
ate ‘‘Thank you, Hannah, you are so good,” 
which never came, 

Presently, when Rosie, growing too restless 
for him, was dismissed with the customary ‘‘Do 
take her, Aunt Hannah, nobody can her 
but you,” Hannah carried the little one to bed, 
and so disappeared, not a word or look having 
been exchanged between them except about the 
child. Still, as she left him sitting in his arm- 
chair by his own fireside, which he said he found 
8c ‘ cozy,” she, like little Rosie, was conscious 
of but one feeling—gladness that papa was come 
home. 

At dinner, too, how the whole table looked 
bright, now that the master’s place was no longer 
vacant! Hannah resumed hers; and, in spite 
of the servant's haunting eyes and greedy ears, 
on the watch for every look and word that pase- 
ed between these two innocent sinners, there 
was a certain peace and content in going back to 
the old ways once more. 

When they were left alone together, over des- 
sert, Mr. Rivers looked round the cheerful room, 
saying, half to himeelt, ‘‘ How comfortable it is 
to be at home!” and then smiled across the table 
to her, as if saying mately what he had said in 
words a hundred times, that it was she who 
made his home so comfortable. And Hannah 
smiled in return, forgetting every thing except 
the pleasantness of having him back again—the 
pure delight and rest in one another's societ: 
which is at the root of all true friendship, all 
deep love. They did not talk much; indeed, 
talking seemed dangerous ; but they sat a long 
time in their opposite seats, as they had sat day 
after day for so many months, trying to think, 
feel, ann speak the same as heretofore. 

But it was in vain. In this, as in all false 
positions, the light once admitted could never 
again be hidden from ; the door once open could 
never be shut. 

Mr. Rivers proposed going to the drawing- 
room at once. ‘‘I want to talk to yous and 
here the servants might be coming in. 

Hannah blushed violently, and then hated 
herself for doing so. Why shonld she be afraid 
of the servants coming in? Why tremble bey 
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cause he ‘‘ wanted to talk to her?” Such a 
common occurrence—a bit of their every-day 
life, which went on, and must go on, externally, 
just the same as before. 

So she rose, and they went into the drawing- 
room. 

It was the prettiest room in the‘house ; full of 
every thing that a man of taste and refinement 
could desire, in order to make—and it does help 
to make—a happy home. Yet the master of it 
looked round with infinite sadness in his eyes, as 
if it gave him no pleasure, as if he hardly saw it. 

«* Hannah,” he said at last, when they had gone 
through the form of tea, and she had taken her 
work—another empty form, for her hands shook 
80 she could hardly thread her needles—‘* Han- 
nah, I had better not put off my business with 
you—my message to yon, rather. You must 
understand I fulfill it simply as « matter of duty. 
1 hope you will not be offended ?” 

“*T offended ?” 

“Yon ought not to be, I think, in any case, 
No lady should take offense because an honest 
man presumes to love her. But I may as well 
speak out plainly. My friend Morecamb—” 

‘Oh, is it that matter again? I thought I 
was to hear no more of it.” 

‘* You never would have done so from me, bat 
circumstances have altered a little, and I have 
been overborne by the opinion of others.” 

<* What others ?” 

‘*Lady Rivers” (Hannah started angrily). 
‘To her, wisely or foolishly, Morecamb has ap- 
pealed ; and, by her advice, has again written to 
me. They both put it to me that it is my daty, 
as your brother-in-law, once more to lay the 
matter before you, and beg you to reconsider 
your decision, His letter—which I do not offer 
to show you, for he might not like it, and, be- 
sides, there are things said in it to myself which 
none bat a very old friend would venture to say 
—his letter is thoroughly straightforward, man- 
ly, and generous. It makes me think, for the 

irst time, that he is almost worthy of you. In 
it he says—may I repeat to you what he says?” 

Hannah bent her head. 

“*'That his conviction of your worth and his 
attachment to yourself are such, that if you will 
only allow him to love you he shall be satisfied, 

trust to time for the rest. He entreats you 
to marry him at once, and let him take you from 
Easterham, and place you in the position which, 
as his wife, you would, of course, have, and which 
he knows—we all know—you would so worthily 
fll.” 

Bernard had said all this like a perscn eet 
in rote, repeating carefully and literally a 
ey, had before planned to a and afraid of 
committing himself by the alteration of a word. 
Now he paused, and waited for an answer. 

Ie came not. 

*+ Ho desires me to tell you that, besides the 
Rectory, he has a good private income; that his 
two daughters are both married; and that, in 
case 0. his death, you will be well provided for. 
Tt is « pleasant parish and a charming house. 
You would have a fal home, away, and yet 
not very far away, from Easterham. You might 
see Rosie every week—" 

Here Hannah turned slowly round, and for the 
first time Bernard saw her face. 

** Good Heavens!” he cried. ‘‘ What have I 
done ?_ I meant no harm—Morecamb meant no 
harm.” 


“No,” she answered, in a hard, dry tone. 
“He meant—I quite understand it, you see, and, 
since I understand it, why should I not speak of 
it ?—he meant to stop the mouths of Easterham 
by marrying me, and taking me away from your 
house. He is exceedingly kind—and you As 

“J ?—oh, Hannah !|—1?” 

“Why distress yourself? Do I not say you 
are exceedingly kind ?”” 

Bat she seemed hardly to know what she was 
saying. Her horrible, humiliating ition be- 
tween her brother-in-law and her brother-in-law’s 
friend, the one having unwillingly affixed the 
stain upon her name, which the other was gen- 
erously trying to remove, burst upon her with an 
agony untold. 

ae Why did I ever come here? Why were you 
80 cruel as to ask me to come here? I came in 
all innocence. I knew nothing. You, a man, 
ought to have known.” 

He turned deadly pale. 

“+ You mean to say I ought to have known that, 
although the law considers you my sister, you are 
not my sister, and our living together as we do 
would expose us to remarks such as James Dixon 
made the other night. Most true; I ought to 
have known. Was that all? or did you mean any 
thing more than that ?” 

“Nothing more. Is not that enough? Oh, 
it is dreadful—dreadful for an innocent woman 
to have to bear!” : 

And her self-control quite gone, Hannah 
rocked herself to and fro; in such a passion of 
grief as she had never let any one witness in her 
since she was a child. For, indeed, woman as 
ashe was, she felt weak as a child. 

But the man was weaker still. Once—twice 
he made a movement as if he would dart across 
the hearth to where she sat, but restrained him- 
self, and remained motionless in his seat — at- 
tempting no consolation. What consolation could 
hegive? It was he himself who had brought this 
slander upon her—how cruel and how wide-spread 
it was he by this time knew, even better than she. 

“‘ Hannah,” he said, after a little, ‘‘we are 
neither of us young people, to take fright at shad- 
ows. Let us speak openly together, as if we were 
two strangers, viewing the case of two other 
strangers, placed in the same relation together 
ne ITE peak? T. ly he}; 

“Speak! How canI 5 ? Tam utterly help- 
Jess, and you know it. Lady Rivers knows it too; 
and wo, doubtless, does Mr. Morecamb. Per- 
haps, after all, I should be wisest to accept his 
generous offer and marry him.” 


Bernard started, and then composed himself 
into the same formal manner with which he had 
conducted the whole conversation. 

“Yes, in a worldly point of view, it would be 
wise; I, speaking as your brother-in-law, am 
bound to tell you so. I wish to do my duty by 
you; I have no right to allow my own or my 
child’s interest to stand in the way of your hap- 
piness.” He . _‘*I wish you to be happy 
—God knows Ido!’ He paused again. ‘‘‘Then 
—what answer am I to give to Morecamb? Am 
I to tell him to come here and speak for himself?” 

**No!” Hannah burst out vehemently. ‘‘ No 
—a thousand times nol My heart is my own, 
and he has not got it. If I were a beggar starv- 
ing in the streets, or a poor wretch whom e' 
body pointed the finger at—as perhaps they do— 
I would not marry Mr. Morecamb.” 

A strange light came into Bernard's eyes. 

‘*That's Hannah! There speaks my good, 
true Hannah! I thought she had gone away, 
and some other woman come in her place. For- 
give me! I did my daty; but oh, it was hard! 
I am 50 glad, so glad!” 

He spoke with his old, affectionate, boyish im- 
pulsiveness ; he was still exceedingly boyish in 
some things, and perhaps Hannah liked him the 
better for it—who knows? Even now a faint 
smile passed over her lips. 

“You ought to have known me better. You 
onght to have been sure that I would not marry 
any man withont loving him. And I told you 
long ago that I did not love Mr. Morecamb. 

“You did; bat prople sometimes change 
their minds. And love comes, we know not 
how. It begins—just a little seed, as it were— 
and grows, and grows, till all of a sudden we find 
it a full-grown plant, and we can not root it up, 
however we try.” 

He spoke dreamily, and as if he had forgotten 
all about Mr, Morecamb, then sat down and be- 
gan gazing into the fire with that dull, apathetic 
look so familiar to Hannah during the early time 
of her residence there, when she knew him little, 
and cared for him less; when, if any one had 
told her there would come to her such a day as 
this day, when every word of the sentence he had 
just uttered would fall on her heart like a drop 
of barning lead, she would have pronounced it 
impossible — ridiculously impossible. Yet she 
was true then—true now—to herself and to all 
others ; ly candid and sincere. But would 
the world ever believe it? Does the world, so 
ready to find out double or interested motives, 
ever believe in conscientious turncoats, righteous 
renegades? Yet there are such things, 
ch kacawhis Mr. Rivers suddenly aroused him- 

f. 


“Tam thinking of other matters, and forget- 
ting my friend. I had better put the good man 
out of his pain by telling him the truth at once, 
had I not, Hannah?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“* Your decision is quite irrevocable ?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘“Then we need say no more. I will write the 
letter at once.” 

Bat that seemed not so easily done as said. 
After half an hour or more he came back with it 
unfinished in his hand. 

‘*] hardly know how to say what you wish me 
to say. A mere blank No, without any reasons 
given. Are there none which could make the 
blow fall lighter ?, Remember, the man loves you, 
Hannah, and love is a precious thing.” 

“«1 know it is, when one has love to give back ; 
bat Chars oes me an atom.” me 

“ not? our pardon—I ought not 
to ask—I bave not the slightest right to ask. 
Still, as I have sometimes thought, a woman sel- 
dom lives thirty years without—withont some 
sort of attachment?” 

Hannah became much agitated. Rosa, then, 
had kept sisterly faith, even toward her own hus- 
band. Mr. Rivers evidently knew nothing about 
Arthur; had been all along quite unaware of that 
sad but sacred story, which Hannah thought 
sheltered ber just as much as widow's weeds might 
have done. 

She hesitated, and then, in her misery, she 
clang to the past as a kind of refuge from the 
present. 

“I thought you knew it,” she answered, very 
slowly ; and quickly, ‘I thought Rosa had told 
x If it will lessen his pain, you may tell Mr. 

lorecamb that once I was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a cousin of mine. He was ill: they sent 
him away to Madeira, and there he died.” 

“*He—I did not quite hear.” For, indeed, 
Hannah's words were all but inaudible. : 

‘He died!” 

She had said it out now, and Bernard knew the 
whole. Those two silent ghosts, of his dead wife 
and her own dead lover, seemed to come and 
stand near them in the quiet rocm. Was it with 
looks of sorrow or anger ?—if the dead can feel 
either. Arthur—Rosa—in their lives both so lov- 
ing, unselfish, and dear, Was it of them that the 
living needed to be afraid ? 

Mr. Rivers seemed not afraid, only exceeding- 
ly and painfully surprised. 

“ Thad noidea of such a thing, or I would nev- 
er have urged Mr. Morecamb’s plea. And yet, 
tell me, Hannah, is this lost love the only cause 
of your refasing him? Was this what you re- 
ferred to when you once said to me, or implied, 
that you would never marry any body? Is all 
your heart, your warm, true, womanly heart, bur- 
ied in your cousin's grave?” 

There may be circumstances in which people 
are justified in telling a noble lie; but Hannah 
was not the woman todo it. Not though it would 
at once have placed her beyond the reach of mis- 
construction, saved her from all others, and from 
herself—encompassed her henceforward with a 
permanent shield. Though one little ‘‘ Yes” 
would have accomplished all this, she could not 
say it, for she felt it would have been a lie—a 
lie to Heaven and to her own soul. She looked 


down on the floor, and answered, deliberately, 
jo! 

But the effort took all her strength, and when 
it was over she rose up totteringly, and tried to 
feel her way to the door. Mr. Rivers opened it, 
not making the least effort to detain her. 

“*Good-night!” she said, as she him. 
He, without even an offered hand, said ‘‘ Good- 
night” too; and so they parted. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


yer convenient is it in these scientific 
times to open a morning newspaper and 
learn from it that the ‘ probabilities” are you 
may take @ drive in Central Park, invite your 
friends to dinner, or start on a journey any 
time within the next twenty-four hours, with- 
out fear that a storm may overtake you or dis- 
turb your plans. But this is by no means the 
most important use of the American Storm Sig- 
nal Service, which has now been in successful 
operation for several months. Its daily reporta, 
and the “probabilities” annexed, are of t 
value to the commercial and cultural inter- 
ests of the country. This service is a branch of 
the War Department, being under the charge 
of General Myer, assisted by an efficient staff of 
officers, and a co: of about seventy-five ser- 

it observers, who have either been promoted 
irom the army service, or specially en- 
sted for the purpose. They are required to 
pass certain examinations, and are subjected to 
regular army discipline. There are about forty 
stations of observation, located in all sections 
of the United States, but particularly on the sea- 
coast and the northern lakes; and these are in 
direct communication with the head-quarters of 


the chief signal officer at Washington. Three 
times a day simultaneous meteorological obser- 
vations are taken by well-trained observers at 


these stations, and telegraphed to the central 
office, where they are carefully examined and 
studied, a synopsis made out, and also the 
“‘probabilitics,”” which are published In the 
incipal daily newspapers, and announced by 
ulletin in all the Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the country. If there are 
indications at any station of a sudden storm, im- 
mediate warning is given by telegraph; and in 
general the ‘probabilities of approaching 
weather, daily issuing from the Signal Office, 
have been most strikingly confirm: The Sig- 
nal Service has but just commenced its labors; 
but in course of time, as instruments become 
perfected, and experience and observation in- 
el it is hoped that a system of storm sig- 
nals will be established along our coasts, eo that 
violent and sudden storms or winds may be sig- 
naled to vessels by day and by night, and thus 
many lives and much property be saved. 





Immense coal-beds have been discovered in 
the north of Greenland by the German arctic 
exploring ition. Consequently there need 
be no immediate apprehension that the supply 
of coal in the world will be exhausted. 





Butter became very scarce during the slege of 
Paris, and many ingenious processes were resort- 
ed to for procuring substitutes for this luxury. 
The article most popular was the ‘‘ Mege Arti- 
ficial Butter," the result of experiments made by 
M. Mege for utilizing the oleine and margarine 
obtained in the manufacture of stearine from ani- 
mal fatty matter. The substance produced has 
the taste and consistency of butter. Until New 
York is besieged, however, we shall prefer but- 
ter made from genuine cream. 





‘What a text for a sermon on simplicity is con- 
tained in the remark of a little girl of ten years: 
‘Ma says that my sea-side trousseau will cost 
twelve hundred dollars!’ The child who at ten 
is thus fitted uP for fashionable life, and thinks 
enough about It to speak of it in sucha wey, 
will, at twenty, uire ten times that sum 
conceal her loss of freshness and simplicity. 





“Onlya Penny! How many think it not 
worth saving. Yet the total proceeds of a mis- 
sionary society in New Hampshire, which re- 
ceives individual weekly contributions of one 
cent from each member, has been $74,829 during 
the sixty years of its existence. Last year the 
collections came from a hundred and ten towns, 
and amounted to $2500. Ities a woman's society; 
and care is taken by the officers to properly in- 
vest the money until used. 

The German press has made a curious cal- 
culation in regard to the war indemnity of 
5,000,000,000 of francs which the French have to 

y the Prussians. According to this calcula- 

jon, if a smart clerk, who could count 40,000 
francs in five-franc pice in an hour, had com- 
menced at the age of twenty-one, and had count- 
ed eight hours a day every day, and 300 days each 

ear, he would have reached the age of seventy- 
ree before he had counted out this sum in sil- 
ver five-franc pieces. If these 5,000,000,000 of 
francs wer; old coin o. twenty francs each. 
and d flat in a line, they would extend 
a distance of exactly 700 German, or 2730 English 
tailea, 


A little dissolved alum is very effective in 
clearing muddy water. If thrown into a tub of 
soap-suds, the soap, curdled and accompanied 
by the muddy particles, sinks tothe bottom, leav- 
ing the water above clear and pure. In times of 
scarcity of water this may be used a second time 
for washing clothes. 


Very touching was the prayer of a tiny girl, 
who, being very tired and sleepy one night, was 
reminded by her mother to kneel down and 

ray before getting into bed. Folding her little 
Bands, she sae “Please God, remember what 
little Polly said last night, she’s so tired to- 
night. Amen.” 


An extraordinary story is told of the exploits 
of a young gentleman, aged eighteen months, 
and living at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Being 
left to himself a little while ene day, he was so 

uiet that his mother suspected some mischief. 
on investigation, she was horrified to behold 
the young man sitting by an open bureau draw- 
er with a loaded an capped and self-cocking 
revolver in his hand, and he was amusing him- 
self by ramming the muzzle of the piece down 








his throat, working at the trigger and hammer- 
ing it upon the floor. As soon as the mother 
recovered from her fright she took the weapon 
from the child, and administered a remembrance 
which will doubtless deter him from a fondness 
for such playthings hereafter. It was almost a 
miracle that the child was not killed upon the 
spot; and we are fully of the opinion that upon 
the mother, or father, or some guilty adult, and 
not upon an innocent baby, should a severe “re- 
membrance” be administered for the folly of 
leaving a loaded revolver in a bureau drawer ac- 
cessible to a child. 

A French statistician asserts that an average 
man of fifty years old has slept 6000 days, work- 
ed 6500 days, walked 800 days, am himself 
4000 days, was eating 1500 days, and was sick 
500 days. He has eaten 17,000 pounds of bread, 
16,000 pounds of meat, 4600 junds of vegeta- 
bles, eggs, and fish, and dran! altogether 7000 

ons of liquid namely water, coffee, tea, 
r, wine, ete. This wou id make a respectable 
lake of 300 square feet surface and three feet 
deep, on which a small steamboat could navi- 
gate. Very likely an average Frenchman might 
ve spent 4000 days in amusement—before the 
war—but we doubt if an average American docs. 
He does several other things, however, which 
are not enumerated in the above list. 





A most useful branch of the Children’s Aid 
Society is the Lord Industrial School, located at 
207 Greenwich Street. The object of this insti- 
tution is to clothe, feed, and train to industrious 
habits the destitute street children of the ward. 
There is a free reading-room, and a small but 


well-selected library. During the past year there 
have been 268 pu) whose proficiency has been 
od. At first they were very disorderly, but 


6 patience and earnest effort of the teachers 
have produced gratifying results. <A series of 
lectures on entertaining subjects was given last 
season, which were very succ 





It is suggested that admission fees be charged 
hereafter at fashionable weddings, and that the: 
beannounced after the following style: ‘‘ Grand- 
est Nuptial of the Season. ie lovely —— to 
the manly ——. Several novelties never before 
‘presen’ New music, new dresses, new pro} 
erties, Tickets $1; reserved seats (middle aisle) 
50 cents extra. N.B.—All persons occupying 
reserved seats are assured that their full names 
will be mentioned in the society papers.” 





The recent death, in Vienna, ot Ludwig Lowe, 
a.celebrated actorattached to the Austrian Court 
Theatre, has brought into circulation many an- 
ecdotes concerning him. On one occasion Lowe 
was playing Carl Moor, in Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” 
to a very full house in Prague. In the fourth 
act, where Carl arouses the robbers and cocks 
his pletol, by some accident the pistol was dis- 
charged, shattering the fourth and fifth fingers 
of the actor's hand. But he did not falter fora 
moment; only the convulsive quiveri: and 
contraction of his hand, from which the blood 
at once streamed, showed how acute was the 
pain. He went through the remainder of the 
scene with all his accustomed force and pre- 
cision, and the moment thet the curtain fell 
he fainted, overcome at last by physical in, 
The surgeons who examined his hand declared 
that the sinews of the little finger were so bad- 
ly injured that it would never again recover its 
natural pliancy, and put the question to him 
whether he would have it healed straight or 
crooked. ‘Crooked, of course,” exclaimed 
Lowe, without a moment's hesitation. ‘How 
would I look shaking my fist at any body, ina 
supposed ion, and with my little finger stick. 
ing straight out in front like a unicorn’s horn? 
It would ruin the situation entirely!” And 
crooked it was. 





Emergences often occur where peril is in- 
creased by panic; then the wisest course is to 
say and do nothing. Do not jump hastily from 
a carriage to which a runaway horse js attached ; 
if a cry of ‘fire’ is raised in a crowded theatre, 
‘eep sti"., and you have more chance of your life 
than to crowd ‘» the doors. Walting, in emer- 
gencies, is of.en the surest safety. 





The agricultural prospects of France are ex- 
ceedingly disheartening. A great deal of the 
corn sown in the north has been frozen, and a 
large amount has been used to supply the loss. 
The vines in the south have perished, or been 
torn up in many sections, and the oats and corn 
have suffered severely from the cold and high 
winds, The olive-trees have been eo much in- 
pared in some localities that the approaching 

rvest is likely to prove a failure. e climax 
of misfortune is the outburst of thecattle plague 
over a considerable portion of the country. 


A Hartford clairvoyant proclaims his superior: 
ity over all other soothsayers by announcing his 
ability to ‘‘foretell the past and present,” as well 
as the future, 








It Is a startling fact that there are thousands of 

reons in New York who are addicted to the 
Pabitual use of opium in some form. Every 
druggist almost has customers whom he recog: 
nizes as orium-eaters. In many cases the hab! 
was originally formed in consequence of taking 
this drug to relieve actual pain; in other cases 
it has been deliberately formed. When the use 
of opium becomes a habit, if it is not taken at 
frequent intervals, ue most dreadful pains and 
spasme are experienced, the functions of nature 
are suspende?, and the brain fearfully affected. 
It is a matter of extreme difficulty to break off 
the habit when once formed; and persisting in 
it causes one to lose his self-respect, his ambi- 
tion, his health, his friends—every thing. All 
the noblest qualities are lost by a slavish use of 
this drug. The first step toward such a state is 
ve shunned. 





The first Directory of New York city was is- 
sued in 1786, and contained 926 names. This 
Directory was quite imperfect, for at that time 
New York really contained 15,000 inhabitants; 
and the names referred to were only thoee of the 
leading families, including business men and 
mechanics below the City Hall Park. These 
names, moreover, are mostly of English and 
Bcotch origin, instead of Dutch, as might be 
supposed, 
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LADBALS § 






Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn Basque.—Back. 
[See Fig. 8, Page 285. Fig. 2.—Har-rittinc Gros Grain Pacetot.—Back. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. (See Fig. 2, Page 285.] 






For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Laptes’-cLoTu Basque. 

[See Fig. 12, Page 2 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI, Figs. 20-25. 


Fig. 4.—Gros Grain Basgvr.—Frost 
(See Fig. 12.] 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 6.—Casumere Basque.—Baox. Fig. 7.—PALETOT EMBROIDERED IN CHarn StiTcH. 
[See Fig. 5, Page 285.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 6, Page 285.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, ig. 8.—Har-rrrrivo Gal 
Patnent, No. 1V., Figs. 10-14. es , Sesoription Fig. 8.—Hatr 


Pavetor.—Bac 





Page 
Fig. 5.—FAatrte Basque-Walst.—FRontT. For pattern and Sor 
[See Fig. 14, Page 285.] No, XIV., 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 








Fig. 9.—Sitx Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 13, Page 285. j 





For description see Supplement. 
Fiz. 10,—Casiumere PsLetor,—Back.—[See Fig. 11.] Fig. 11.—Casimere Pavavor.—Faor.— {ie 
for p ttern and description eee Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 84-89, For pattern and deecription see Supplement, No. xz, 
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For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 12.—Gros Grain Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 14.—Lapigs’-cLotn MANTELET. 
attern and description see Supplement, No. XL, 
Figs. 52, 32°, and 


Fig. 15,—Licnt Gray Casumere 
MANTELET. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 17.—Laptes'-cloru Haty-vittino Pacetot. Fig. 18.—Casumere Sacgve.—Bacr. 





Bacx.—{See Fig. 4, Page 285.] (See Fig. 1, Page 285.] 
fig. 16.—Hate-rirtixa Gros Graix Pacetot. For pattern see description in Supplement. For pattern and sce Supplement, Fig. 19.—Fattre Havr-rrttmna 
Bacw.—[See Fig. 9, Page 285.] No, XIIL, Fise 0-48, Patetor.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 10, 


Page 2 
For description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs 16-19, 








Back.—{See Fig. 7, Page 285.] 
For description see Supplement 





Fig. 21.—Vroret Barat 
Manstevet.—Front.—[See 
For pattern and deseription se 


Fig. 22.—Vioter Banatuea MANTELET, 
Back.—[See Fig. 21.] 


No. IL, Figs. 5, 6°, and pent For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5*, 6°, and 6, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 6, 1871. 








“MY WIFE.’ 


Wuart is my wife like? Stay and hear. 
Her eyes are soft and dark and brown, 
Limpid and lustrous, and as clear 
As stars from heaven shining down 
On this dull world, And for her size— 
She’s not so tall but she must raise 
Her lips to mine, and I can gaze 
Right downward in those loving eyes. 
Her hair is like a veil of light, 
All crisply golden, soft, and fair, 
And falling round her shoulders white 
In waving masses rich and rare. 
Her hands! what artist e’er could paint ? 
So dainty-tipped, so small and thin; 
© Soft-palmed, and sweet with perfumes faint, 
And white as wax the satin skin. 
And then her foot is slender, small, 
And arching like a serpent’s crest: 
The semblance likes me not at all, 
So choose the simile you best 
Admire. But gaze not over-bold : 
My wife is but a modest girl, 
As true as steel and pure as gold, 
Though fair as Oceun’s fairest pearl. 
And can you guess her greatest charm ?— 
A rare one, too; but be it known, 
In heart and soul and mind, my wife 
Is mine—all mine, and mine alone. 





A RECOMPENSE OF REWARD. 


ss ‘OU were to give yourself to me in a month,” 
he said—‘‘in one short month. And this 
parting is for so long. Agnes!” 

“What, Hugh?” 

‘© Will you give yourself to me before I go, 
Agnes, my beloved? It will help me in the camp 
and in the field to know that I have left my wife 
behind me, and that her prayers ascend for me 
to heights my own may fail to reach.” 

The words were spoken calmly and quietly. 
Bat underneath their stillness Agnes felt the fiery 
passion of the strong man’s heart holding itself 
in leash lest it should startle or annoy her. 

“*It will not be the bridal of which we have 
dreamed, and for which we have planned,” he 
went on, after a pause, during which she made 
no sign. ‘‘It will not be the bridal I should 
choose. But we were to have been married so 
soon, and life is so uncertain. I want you, Ag- 
nes. I want to feel that you are indeed mine— 
my very own, my wife—before I leave you, And 
if any thing should happen—if I should never 
come back—it would be a joy to me even in 
death to know that you bore my name. You, 
too, would be happier, my Agnes, and less utter- 
ly alone.” 

The pair of lovers who stood that evening in 
the bay-window of the library at Hazlehurst were 
not boy and girl, but man and woman; each in 
that early maturity of manhood and womanhood 
which of itself makes life seem so rich and grand 
and beautifal. But to them it was especially 
bright. Both were young; both were rich; both 
belonged to families who could trace back their 
lineage through a long line of noble ancestry. 
Upon both Nature had lavished her choicest gifts ; 
and Love had anointed the eyes of both, making 
them to see visions and to dream dreams such as 
belong only to his anointed. 

Her tears were dropping now like rain. 

‘It is all so sudden,” she said. 

“Every thing is sudden nowadays,” he an- 
swered. ‘But little time is needed for this. 
‘To-morrow at ten o'clock, if you will say the 
word, I will be here with our good Dr. Thomp- 
son, and two or three other friends. The regi- 
ment leaves at noon. Agnes, Aghes, do not 
hesitate, but place your hand in mine, and tell 
me that you will do me this grace.” 

The moon came up and shone in at the bay- 
window, even as it shone upon Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. Much was said upon both sides. 
There were passionate words of love and en- 
treaty; there were sighs and tears, and caresses 
holy as prayers, At length it was decided that 
at ten oclock on the morrow Agnes Darlington 
should become the wife of Hugh Chester. 

It was a strange, hurried bridal. Agnes gave 
one look at the satin robe and veil of costly lace 
she was to have worn a month hence. Then 
she smoothed down the shining folds with a ten- 
der, lingering touch, and laid them away forever. 
‘This was no time for orange blossoms ; yet, with 
a woman's longing to make herself fair in the 
eyes of the man she loved, after putting on a 
white gown of simplest texture, she brought from 
the garden a handful of white rose-buds, wet with 
dew, and laid them where they gleamed like 
pearls amidst her braided locks, and rose and fell 
upon her breast with every beating of her heart. 
This done, she went down to the little library, 
where their vows were to be exchanged. 

Her lover was already there. 

‘TI came in advance of the others,” he said. 
.* I wanted you all to myself fora moment. Bless 
you for this, my Agnes, and for these,” he add- 
ed, laying his hand lightly upon her sleeve, and 
touching the roses reverently with his lips. ‘‘I 
hardly expected to see this fair, white vision this 
morning. I feared my bride would not come to 
me in snowy robes to-day.” 

“* But she did, you see,” she answered, the soft 
color coming and going. ‘‘ ‘This is our wedding- 
day, dear Hugh, and I could wear nothing but 
bridal white, even though my heart should go in 
mourning afterward.” 

He held her off at arms-length and looked at 
her for a full minute; then drew her to his side 


in. 
oer Pardon me,” he whispered, ‘but T want to 
dagueireotype your image upon my heart and 
brain, I want to take it with me as it is at this 
moment—not a line nor shadow altered: the 
soft, dark hair, the delicate oval of the face, the 
yes so filled with tender light, the pure check’s 





changeful glow, the mouth so firm and yet so 
strangely sweet. I shall carry them all with me, 
Agnes; and I shall see you as I see you now un- 
til God gives me back to you again. And if 
that day never comes,” he added, solemnly, as 
he kissed her quivering lips, ‘‘then even thus 
will my memory behold th while I await your 
coming in the better land.” 

‘Is beauty, then, so much to you, Hugh ?” 

He smiled softly. ‘‘Idonotknow. Youare 
so much to me, and you and beauty are one. I 
can not separate or disconnect you. I can not 
think of you, Agnes, save as what youare. But 
here come the carriages !"" 

‘There was one more long, close embrace, then 
half a dozen friends came in, and in ten minutes 
the ceremony was over. At twelve o'clock Cap- 
tain Chester left town with his boys in blue, and 
his wife turned away from half-smiling, half-tear- 
ful congratulations, to seek the quiet of her lonely 
room. 

Days, weeks, months, a year, went by. In all 
this time Captain Chester’s regiment had been so 
situated that it was impossible for him to obtain 
a furlough, and equally impossible for Agnes to 
gotohim. A girl wife, a virgin bride, she had 
borne her husband's name a twelvemonth, yet 
had not looked upon his face since their bridal 
hour. She lived on at Hazlehurst—where she 
had been sole mistress ever since the death of 
her parents—with a widowed cousin as house- 
keeper and friend ; lived in the memory of the 
past and the anticipation of the future, She 
worked for the soldiers ; she prepared stores for 
the hospitals. For the rest, she reckoned time 
from the hour the mail came in. Her day cul- 
minated then. 

One warm night in July—it was a little more 
than a year after her marriage—she was awaken- 
ed by a slight sense of suffocation, There was 
a smell of smoke and burning. 

She sprang from her bed and rushed to the win- 
dow. All was dark, dewy, still. Not a breath 
stirred the maple boughs; not a ray save the 
faint starlight fell upon them. She listened in- 
tently. Surely she heard a slight crackling, a 
rustling as of invisible wings, a stealthy creeping 
as of fiery feet. 

Just opposite the window was the door of her 
dressing-room. She flung it wide Arsh 
of smoke blinded and stifled her, and as the cur- 
rent of air from without fanned the smouldering 
fire it leaped forth in sudden flame. There was 
no way of escape save through the burning room. 

‘‘Fire! fire! fire!” sheshouted. Then, wrap- 
ping a woolen shawl about her head and shoul- 
ders, she darted into the dressing-room, closing 
the door behind her to prevent the spreading of 
the flames. She would have been safe in a mo- 
ment, for the fire had not yet reached the hall; 
but above her writing-table hung a small portrait 
of her husband: the blue eyes turned tenderly 
toward her, the lips smiled in welcome. How 
could she leave that dear face to be the prey of 
the fierce, devouring flames ? 

She stayed her flight for just one instant; but 
that delay was most fateful. One long forked 
tongue of fire swung and wavered overhead. 
Then, as she reached upward, the shaw! dropped 
from her shoulders, the loose, flowing sleeve of 
her night-dress fell back, and it leaped upon her 
like a fiery it, 

‘They found her upon the hall floor wrapped in 
an afghan, which she had had presence of mind 
enough to snatch from the lounge on which it lay. 

‘Do not write to Captain Chester,” were her 
first words when the burning, stinging pain re- 
stored her to consciousness; ‘1 will write my- 
self in a day or two.” 

A battle was impending. No officer nor man 
could leave his post without dishonor, and she 
would not have her hero’s heart unnerved, his 
thoughts distracted, by anxious care for her. So, 
amidst all the terrible pain of the burning, when 
it might almost have been said of her that hav- 
ing eyes she saw not, and having ears she heard 
not, with poor scorched and blistered hands 
that could hardly hold the pen, day after day 
she wrote to him cheery little notes—bright, 
sparkling missives—tender, loving words that 
inspired and strengthened him. She told him 
she was not quite well, to be sure; she had burn- 
ed her hand—this last as an apology for bad 
penmanship—but the unlucky fingers would heal 
in due time. 

Bat she did not tell him—for she scarcely no- 
ticed it herself—that the doctor and her cousin, 
Mrs. Morgan, looked at her with strangely pity- 
ing glances. She did not tell him that the posi- 
tion of the mirror had been changed so that she 
could not ses it as she lay upon her bed. She did 
not tell him that as her strength returned, and 
she began to sit up a little, it was surreptitious: 
temoyed from the chamber, and that, although 
she spoke of its absence time and again, no one 
could ever remember to bring it back. 

But at length the bitter truth forced itself upon 
her. She was permanently disfigured—disfigured 
for life. When at last she exchanged entreaties 
for commands, and her cousin, with streaming 
eyes, hung the mirror in its accustomed place, 
Agnes Chester gazed upon the image of herself 
for a moment, and then sank to the floor in a 
dead faint. She was changed almost beyond the 
possibility of recognition, 

“Send for Dr. Agnew; I want Dr. Agnew,” 
she said, half an hour afterward, during which 
Mrs. Morgan had tried to speak a few consoling 
platitudes, and stopped short, struck dumb by a 
sudden sense of their utter feebleness. 

Dr. Agnew came, with a world of trouble in 
his benevolent face. He saw in a moment that 
his patient had tasted the bitter fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. 

“*TIs this the end of it?” she asked, as he ap- 
proached her. ‘‘ Am I to be like this all my life, 
doctor?” And then she covered her face with 
her hands, as if fain to hide it even from his 
kindly, sympathetic eyes. 


““Why, really now, Mrs. Chester, you have 
taken me quite unawares! I—there, there, my 
poor child! do not take it so to heart. Time 
works wonders, you know, and perhaps—” 

“Do not try to comfort me by crying peace 
where there is no peace, doctor,” she said, quick- 
ly, ‘*I want to know the truth—the whole truth. 
Is there nothing that can be done? Must I 
this dreadful face, this body of death, with me 
to the grave? Forget that I am a woman, and 
deal with me as you would deal with a man un- 
der like circumstances.” 

He met her now on her own ground. 

‘*The redness, the discoloration, will disap- 
pear after a while,” he said. ‘‘ But the scars 
will remain. I have done my best, Mrs. Ches- 
ter. I exhausted all my skill and all the wisdom 
of the schools in the endeavor to prevent the 
scarring. But it was all in vain. It seems like 
mockery to say how deeply I sorrow for this.” 

“‘Then there is no hope?” Her voice was 
keen and clear now—sharply strung as if by in- 
ward agony. 

“Very little, I fear, my poor child. Some 
of the deep scars will grow less distinct after 
a while.” 

“hen may God help us both!” she cried. 
‘But Hugh Chester shall never look upon my 
face again!” 

She did not speak another word, but sat like 
a statue—cold, silent, tearless, impassive. No 
prayers, no entreaties moved her. She did not 
seem to hear them. At last Dr. Agnew and 
Mrs. Morgan would have carried ber back to 
her bed. But she quietly put them away from 
her, walked to her couch, and laid herself down. 
In her inmost heart she hoped she might never 


rise again. 

Her thoughts were not so much of herself. 
She felt such an unutterable pity for Hugh Ches- 
ter. He had said he should take her image with 
him to the field ; she remembered his very words, 
and repeated them despairingly as she lay there, 
with closed eyes, drawing such bitter contrasts. 
‘Not a line nor a shadow altered.” Ah! if 
she could only die, that he might keep her as 
then in his memory, while she waited beyond the 
stars for his coming. 

But the days wore on, and she did not die. 
Death seldom comes to those who long for him. 
She still wrote daily letters to Captain Chester : 
that was no more than any friend might do; 
but she ceased to call him her husband. She 
dreaded the approach of the furlough for which 
she had pra: so long. When it came she 
would bid. him go free. She had been his wife, 
in name only, for these fourteen months. Now 
she had changed so utterly that if he were to 
meet her, Agnes Darlington—she with a 
strange, sad pity to think of herself by the old 
name again—in the streets, he would not know 
her; and could she hold him to the old vows? 
Any court would break the legal tie that bound 
them, and he should go out into the world unfet- 


red. 

He had said that she and beauty were one; 
but they were one no longer. And with solemn 
vows of self-renanciation the woman knelt, night 
after night, in the starlight, and asked God to 
make her firm of heart and resolute of will, that 
she might not bring her poor, scarred, distorted 
self to Hugh Chester, and claim a wife's place in 
his bosom. 

At length there came an eager, burried scrawl, 
that was hardly legible. A month's furlough at 
last! He must stop in New York for a day or 
two on business connected with the regiment. 
Would Agnes join him there? 

The trial hour had come at last. If Hugh 
Chester's heart were unnerved and his arm weak- 
ened now, no great public interests were at stake ; 
no lives hung in the balance. She must write 
to him at once. 

And she wrote—what, no mortal save her 
husband ever knew. The words were sacred to 
himself and God ; and so was the agony of those 
long hours during which he waited for the dawn 
to break. Then, contrary to Agnes’s command, 
he started at once tor Hazlehurst. 

She saw him afar off, and for a moment or 
two her eyes dwelt lingeringly upon the form 
that was so inexpressibly dear. Then she called 
Mrs. Morgan. 

“*He has come,” she said. ‘‘ Go down to him. 
Bid him have m upon me and go away. 
Tell him there is nothing more to be said. My 
letter told him the whole story.” 

‘But, my child,” said Mrs. Morgan, hesi- 
tatingly, “‘he is your husband ; he has a right 
here. I could not keep him even from this 
room if he chose to come.” 

$6 a not know Hugh Chester better than 
that?” she broke forth impetuously. ‘‘Do you 
think he would force himself into the presence 
of any woman? I should be secure from an 
approaches of his even if there were but a veil 
between him and me, unless I bade him come. 
Go down to him.” 

In half an hour Mrs. Morgan returned. She 
had been weeping vehemently. But to all her 
entreaties Agnes, with white, quivering lips, re- 
plied, ‘‘ What is the anguish of a moment toa 
life-time of misery and regret? I must save 
him from that. Go tell him that I have said he 
shall never look upon my face again, and I must 
keep my word.” ‘ 

Mrs. Morgan went back to the library, where 
Captain Chester waited. Presently she reap- 

with a little penciled note. It ran thus: 

“*For God's sake meet mo here in this room, 
where we were married, this evening. Let the 
room -be darkened if you choose, and come close- 
ly veiled if you still persist in your desperate re- 
solve. You are my wife, Agnes, but I shall 
never claim you as such until you speak the 
word. By the rey might of my love I swear to 
you that if you will come to me I will not touch 
6o much as the hem of your garment. But I 
must speak to you.” 


Agnes had never left her chamber since the 
fire. But when Captain Chester entered the li- 
brary that evening a veiled figure in black rose 
from a sofa in the far corner of the room and 
advanced astep or two. Just one word escaped 
the lips of each—‘‘ Agnes,” ‘‘ Hugh”—as their 
hands met for a moment. 

The gas in the adjoining room was turned 
low, so that only the faintest glimmer of twilight 
pervaded the apartment where they sat. The 
veil was not needed as a protection even from the 
eager eyes of love; but I think Agnes wore it 
less for her own sake than for the effect it was 
likely to have upon Hugh. 

She reasoned wisely. At first some nameless 
dread, some vague and undefined terror, seemed. 
to fold Hugh Chester's senses in its stony clasp. 
For ten minates he sat beside her, himself as si- 
lent, as motionless, as a statue. The very blood 
seemed to freeze in his veins, and the fingers 
that were clinched until the blood purpled be- 
neath the nails were cold as icicles. 

But at length the subtile magnetism of her 

ce, the old familiar spell, began to exert 
its wonted power in spite of the sable robes, the 
clinging veil, and the mystery that crouched be- 
hind it. He had said in that supreme hour of 
their lives, ‘You and beauty are one. I can 
Not separate or disconnect you. I can not 
think of you, Agnes, save as what you are.” 
But now, with that black veil isolating her and 
setting her apart from him in an atmosphere of 
her own, while it hid behind its folds he knew 
not what of ugliness and deformity, he felt that 
the charm was still there, that the sweet woman- 
liness of the woman exalted itself in spite of all. 

He kept his word. He did not touch so much 
as the hem of her garment. But, dropping on 
one knee beside her, his lips were at last unseal- 
ed. The enforced calm in which Agnes had 
wrapped herself was broken, and her slight form 
swayed to and fro like ‘‘a reed shaken by the 
wind.” 

““Stop! stop!” she cried at last; ‘‘ your words 
torture me beyond endurance. For sweet mer- 
cy's sake leave me, Hugh, and go your way.” 

‘‘But why, my beloved ?” he answered, gently. 
‘“Why should I leave you? My place is here.” 

“You do not know—you do not understand— 
you do not even dream!" she cried, vehemently. 
“<You have not the slightest idea what you are 
talking about. If yon were to see this poor, dis- 
figured face of mine, Hugh, your pity might 
draw you toward me—your manly honor might 
compel you to keep the vows you have taken; 
but your love would never survive the shock. It 
would be stricken dead.” 

“ny it, and see,” he whispered, softly. ‘Let 
me look just for one instant upon the dear face 
you so defame. I should find love in your eyes 
and tenderness upon your lips, I know ; and that 
would content me.” 

“No, no; I cannot!” she exclaimed, piteous 
ly. ‘It would killme! I should see the horrot 
in your eyes, Hugh, however much you strove te 
conceal it, and I should fall dead at your feet. 
Not that I care to live; but, for your sake, I 
would not receive my death-stroke from your 
hands.” 

“Then—TI will wait,” he said, in his strong, 
manly patience. ‘‘I do not give you up, Agnes; 
but I bide your time. Some time you will say to 
me, ‘I um yours, my husband, utterly, at last.’ 
Till then I wait.” 

“* But,” she said through her tears, ‘‘I do not 
want you to wait. 1 would not bind the living 
to the dead. God has raised a wall between us, 
and sealed it with the seal of his providence. As 
I said in my letter, Hugh, there are divorces to 
be had, and—” 

i interrupted her quickly, almost imperi- 
ously— 

‘Divorces! Do not speak that word again, 
Agnes. Do not pollute your lips with it. You 
are my wife; and, so help me God, I will be 
true to you so long as we both shall live!” _ 

There was silence between the pair for many 
malnatee ss Then Captain Chester spoke again, 
very qi 3 

eo gat meanwhile, Agnes, what will you do 
with your life? This terrible void bas come into 
it, How will you fill it up?” 

“If I were a Romanist,” she said, striving to 
emulate his calmness, “I should seek some si- 
lent cloister, where I might hide myself for ever. 
But Protestantism offers no such refuge to her 
children. Yet there is work enough to be done. 
God has given me wealth, and his poor are every 
where.” : 

They talked on for another hour, be bravely 

utting aside his own anguish for a while, and 
Polping her to order her life, she giving him the 
sad joy of knowing that he was the one human 
being upon whom she leaned with an unfaltering 
trust. Then they parted—each to take up the 
burden ot their altered lives. 

Two years Captain Chester had won 
laurels meet for the bravest; and the woman 
who loved him so well that she would not 
give herself to him read of his prowess with a 
beating heart, and called him by all the old 
heroic names that were not born to die, As for 
her, she had found her work. Hazlehurst rang 
with the voices of little children whose fathers 
had fallen in battle. Without the aid of convent 
vows Agnes had consecrated herself to the serv- 
ice of God and these little ones. 

She had thought to wear her veil always, at 
home and abroad. Bat it repelled the children. 
‘They were awed by its seeming mystery; and at 
length she laid it aside, Soon she found that 
her wan, scarred, disfigured face was glorified in 
the eyes of those pure, guileless ones. They saw 
nothing bat beauty in the tender eyes, the lips 
that were laden with blessing, the hands that 
were swift to do them good. They loved her; 
and in their love the ha craving of her heart 
was in a measure satisfiod. 

The children were to have a festival. Hazle- 
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hurst was in a state of pleasant ferment and ex- 
citement, There was a joyous hum of prepara- 
tion all over the house and through the grounds, 
A staging was to be erected for some tableaux, 
and one frolicsome urchin had perched himself 
upon the gate-post to watch for the coming of 
the carpenter who was to put it up. Presently 
he ran to Agnes, shouting and clapping his hands, 

“¢ Him has come! him has come!” he cried, 
exultingly. 

“Show the man jnto the dining-room, Katy. 
The stage is to be put up at the north end.” 

‘The servant returned in a moment. 

© Will you plase to go to him yourself, Mrs. 
Chester ?” she said. ‘It is asking for you he is; 
and he’s in the library, mem.” ‘I'ben, as her 
mistress left the room, she added: ‘‘ Faith, and I 
don’t belave it is the carpenter at all, atall. It’s 
the look of a praist he has or a gintleman.” 

Agnes went into the library, with a long, trail- 
ing spray of clematis in her hand, and a little 
song fluttering from her lips. In spite of all, she 
was happy that day. ‘The gladness of childhood 
is contagious; and none of God’s creatures can 
be always wretched, in this world of flowers and 
bird-songs and starlights, unless they are will- 


fully so. 

‘The blinds were closed, and the room seemed 
dark to eyes filled with the sunshine without, A 
man stood in the bay-window, with his back to- 
ward her. 

As she approached him, with a light, rapid 
step, he turned with outstretched hands. 

“Agnes! Agnes!” he cried. 

She gasped for breath ; she turned ; she would 
have fled from the room, but suaden faintmess 
overcame her. She would have fallen if two 
strong arms had not caught her, and placed her 
upon the broad, cushioned seat beneath the win- 
dow. When she opened her eyes Hugh Chester 
knelt beside her. 

She covered her face with her hands, while the 
purple torrent surged up from her heart, flooding 
neck and brow ; then struggled wildly to escape. 
Bat this time he held her fast. 

““Wait!” he said; ‘“‘wait! Oh, Agnes, my 
love, my wife, do not turn away from me—do 
not tear your dear hand from mine! You do 
not need to hide your face from my sight. Look 
at me for one instant. Do you not see that I 
am—blind?” 

With a sharp cry she glanced upward. The 
blue eyes into which she gazed were as clear, as 
liquid, as of old; but there was no gleam of re- 
cognition in their depths, no quick answering of 
soul to soul. 

Then, with a sob that came from the inmost 
recesses of her being, she flung herself upon his 
breast, and wound her arms about his neck. 

“ Blind, blind, Hugh!” she cried, ‘‘ Blind! 
Q God! is this my punishment ?” 

“Nay, nay, my beloved,” he answered, softly ; 
se hoe gost punishment, but my ‘ recompense of 
reward’ for all these years of waiting.” 





THE METHODIST BOOK OONCERN. 


E call attention to the following very 
important and suggestive letter of Judge 
Rernoxps, which we copy from the New York 
Times. It sets forth very clearly the extraor- 
dinary conduct of the opponents of Dr. Lax- 
awan in the matter of the alleged irregulari- 
ties in the Methodist Book Concern. Since 
the trial of Dr. Lananan was suddenly in- 
terrupted he has been the object of a series 
of most offensive articles, and the attempt to 
prejudice public opinion against him is mani- 
fest, Such a course is as impolitic as it is 
scandalous. From the first moment that Rr. 
Laxanan presented his charges the conduct 
of the managers of the Book Concern has cer- 
tainly been suspicious, His statements were 
simple and direct. He was right, or he was 
wrong. He took the full responsibility of the 
disclosure, and if he were shown to have been 
wrong, the consequences would have fallen 
heavily, and only upon himeelf, 

‘What, then, was the obvious and honorable 
course? What would any honest man, con- 
scious of unjust accusation, have done? He 
would have challenged the most prompt, peremp- 
tory, and thorough investigation. He would 
have said, ‘‘Here are my books; scrutinize 
them.” And he would, above all things, have 
protested against evasion and equivocation of 
every kind. Dr. Lananan has been always 
ready to substantiate his charges; and if to- 
day nothing has been definitely ascertained— 
if now, toward the close of the second year 
since his statement was made, the inquiry has 
been postponed, and the whole subject confused 
in the public mind, it is not his fault; nor is he 
to blame for the general impression in the coun- 
try that the subject will not bear honest inves- 
tigation. 

As we said when the first publication was 
made, the honor and interest of the denomina- 
tion imperatively require the most public and 
conclusive action—and if the confidence of 
many of the most faithful Methodists has been 
shaken, if many of them to-day reflect sadly 
upon all the circumstances of this affair, it is not 
because Dr. Lananan has made charges, but 
because those charges have not been disproved, 
and because there is evidently more disposition 
to abuse him than to show that his charges are 
unfounded. 

The present difficulty is the choice of ac- 
countants to examine the books, and Judge 
Rernotps troly says in his letter: ‘If there is 
nothing wrong in the Book Concern, any num- 
ber of men of our selection can not find it, es- 


pecially when under the control of a chief in 
whom the other party has such confidence. It 
is much easier to conceal than tocreate. Truly 
Dr. Curry was right when he said that to cut- 
siders ‘it looks very much like a game how not 
to do it."" That is, unquestionably, the gen- 
eral verdict. The simple way is the shortest and 
best ; and the Book Concern has made a fatal 
mistake in the method it has chosen to pursue. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE REYNOLDS IN 
DEFENSE OF DR, LANAHAN. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

On returning home, after an absence of sever- 
al days, I find an editorial article in the Ciris- 
tian Advocate of this week, on that now hack- 
neyed subject, ‘‘ The Methodist Book Concern,” 
which contains such an attack on Dr. LANAHAN 
and myself as to call for some measure of self- 
defense. And as it appears that the Sub-com- 
mittee have adjourned sine die, this seems to be 
the proper time to correct some of the many mis- 
statements which have, within a few weeks, ap- 
peared in that paper, or which bear internal evi- 
dence of having been inspired from that quarter, 
‘This is not the occasion to speak on the merits 
of the main question, except to remark, in pass- 
ing, that when the trial of Dr. LaxaHan was 80 
abruptly ended it was generally supposed that 
the Sub-committee then constituted and the ac- 
countants to be selected were to investigate com- 
plaints which had been made, and were still ad- 
hered to, as to alleged fraudulent ‘‘ business ar- 
rangements and methods ;” but now comes the 
editorial writer, with Dr. Curry's indorsement, 
and says that no such thing was intended by the 
Book Committee, On the question of their in- 
tention I believe him, for this writer, though not 
one of the Committee, is in a position to know 
of their purposes ; but it leaves the Committee in 
the sorry plight of having torn out the very vitals 
of the whole investigation, and then called one 
of the Bishops of the Church, and three of their 
own number, to convene in New York from dis- 
tant points, and canvass days and nights over the 
selection of accountants, all for the pu not 
of satisfying the Church as to the truth of Dr. 
Lananan’s charges, but simply to inspect the 
JSorms of business under an administration now 
so near its end. The public will not justify all 


this expenditure of time and money for any such * 


puerile object as this. 

Bat my. present business is mainly with the 
dealings between this Sub-committee and Mr. 
Fancuer and myself. When they first met, 
they had before them the names of quite a num- 
ber of accountants, highly recommended, and in 
every way uncommitted; and, although they 
proposed to have three, they reported only one 
for approval, naming for the position of chief ac- 
countant a gentleman whose integrity and gen- 
eral capacity I did not question, but who, some 
years since, had, in a report made by him, pro- 
nounced the books correct. He was also to select 
his assistants. On inquiry, I was informed b: 
disinterested persons that his relations were s 
as to raise still stronger objections to his being 
placed in a position to control the investigation. 
‘This must not be understood as implying any im- 
putation upon his personal character, but it com- 
pelled me to refuse concurrence in his appoint- 
ment. I shortly after sent a note to the Sub- 
committee, suggesting that each side in the con- 
troversy should name an equal number of ac- 
countants, say three or four, leaving the Com- 
mittee to select one from each list, and also to 
appoint some well-known gentleman of high 
standing as chief accountant. 

The Committee adjourned, and “ madeno sign” 
in response, except to propound as a law ques- 
tion, to Mr. Fanouxr and myself, whether, in 
the investigation, the Book Committee had a 
right to go back of 1868, the.time of their ap- 
pointment. This was answered in the affirma- 
tive by myself—I have never heard how by Mr. 
Fancuer ; but the raising of the question by 
those representing the majority of the Book Com- 
mittee was quite significant. 

The editorial in the next Advocate, after the 
adjournment of the Sub-committee, contained a 
pointed attack on Dr. Laxanan and myself, in 
reply to which I sent a brief note, explaining the 
grounds of my action, with as little i ity 
as possible, and giving no names; but this Dr. 
Conny refused to publish, though it is due to 
him to say that his refusal was on the ground 
of Ais rang such personal matters. ‘The article 
last alluded to throws great light-upon the in- 
ability of the Committee to fix on other names. 
The Doctor (Curry) says: ‘‘ Respecting the 
other names considered by the Committee, we 
only know that none of them received the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned.” Neither Dr. 
Laxauan nor his friends were consulted, s0 it is 
easy to see who were the parties concerned, who 
could not be suited with any body, but the only 
one named. 

Now, to come directly to the article in the Ad- 
vocate of this date. It is stated that the Sub- 
committee selected a Western gentleman (one 
formerly connected with the Western Book Con- 
cern, it should have stated) as chief accountant, 
“*that Bishop Scorr was ready to approve him, 
and so was Mr. Faxcuer;” and that two of the 
Committee voted to nominate two others as as- 
sistant accountants, ‘The writer must have 
known that the committees, as such, and as a 
whole y what vote I am not informed), nom- 
inated all three, and that the same paper contain- 
ed the three names, without distinction, except 
that one was chief and the others assistants. 
Bishop Scorr was ‘‘ready to approve” all three. 
I did give such approval on condition that the 
selection should be taken as so made up; but 
Mr. Fancuur refused, objecting, as he says, to 
“* approving of them by the bulk, and insisted on 
the propriety of jndzing each by his separate 
merits,” He states no other reason in his card, 
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Why, then, did he not pass upon the separate 
merits of each? What is the point of this ob- 
jection, except that if I had unconditionally ap- 
proved of all three ‘‘ by the bulk,” as I was asked 
to do by the Committee, Mr. Fancuer could 
have selected one to suit his clients, as he did? 
and that would have been one step gained to 
their side, after which the other two would be 
easy in the same direction. The article goes on 
to say that the next day the Committee again 
made unanimous choice of the gentleman from 
the West. I am told on good authority that his 
name was not again acted upon. How it helps 
the matter, if it did, it is difficult to see. I was 
telegraphed to know if I approved of Mr. K——, 
and responded again, as I had before, in writing. 
The writer, from these facts, says that both ad- 
journments of the Committee were occasioned 
by the refusal of Dr. Lanauan’s counsel, and 
that ‘‘he will not permit his proofs to see the 
light unless he can select two out of three of the 
examiners,” and this, too, although he has not 
yet named one. 

To call this pettifogging is a mere euphemism. 

Learning for the first time, from the article 
in question, that Mr. Fancuer had proposed to 
members of the Committee, that either of the 
two gentlemen whom he had approved be ap- 

inted chief accountant, and that, joined with 

im, should be one accountant chosen by the 
Agent (Dr. CaRtton), and another by the As- 
sistant Agent, Dr. Laxanan immediately noti- 
fied Dr. Carton, in writing, that he would ac- 
cept Mr. Fancuer’s proposition, or that Dr. 
Caxtton might name both the chief and one 
assistant, Dr. LANAHAN to name the other. At 
the latest advices no answer has been made. 

Why has it been impossible, after all this la- 
bor, to find only two men this side of the Rocky 
Mountains who could be accepted by Mr. Fan- 
cHBR? Did not Bishop Scorr urge the Com- 
mittee to remain and nominate others? The 
cheap threat at the end of the article is certainly 
ill-advised. If there is nothing wrong in the 
Book Concern, any number of men of our se- 
lection can not find it, especially when under the 
control of a chief in whom the other party has 
such confidence. It is much easier to conceal 
than to create, Truly Dr. Corry was right 
when he said that to outsiders ‘‘it looks very 
much like a game how not to do it.” 

It should be known that since the adjournment 
of the Book Committee in January Dr. CaRtTon 
has kept an extra accountant employed upon the 
books, under his private instructions, which cer- 
tainly seems contrary to all ideas of propriety. 
Dr. Lananan, it is trae, was permit to exam- 
ine the books, and take abstracts therefrom, pre- 
paratory to his trial; but now, if the booke are 
on trial, they are to be tested—not by the em- 
plore of the Agent. During all this controversy 

 Laxau$w has been compelled, week after 
week, to read violent attacks upon his conduct 
and motives, in the very paper which bears his 
name as one of the publishers, and he can not 
speak in defense through its columns, though 
even the book-keeper under him is permitted to 
add his voice to the general din. His zeal, how- 
ever, is according to knowledge; for, although 
Dr. Carttox had repeatedly refused to raise his 
salary, saying they could not afford to pay more 
than he was receiving, the books show that on 
the 30th day of November, 1870—after the sus- 
pension of Dr. Lananayn, and when Ais trial was 
approaching—this book-keeper—Grant by name 
—received an addition of $2000 to his personal 
property by an increase of salary, $1000 of which 
was conveniently spread back oyer the year 1869, 
‘This sudden appreciation of his services is very 
suggestive to the reflecting mind. 

G. G. Rernoups. 

Bzooxin, Thureday, April 6, 18Ti. 





STARTING FOR THE FANCY 
BALL. 
See illustration on page 284. 


HE advent of Easter is marked by the re- 

sumption of the gayeties that had been inter- 
rupted for s season by the austerities of Lent. 
Masquerade parties flourish again for a brief 
season, and ladies and gentlemen give reins to 
their fancy by assuming, for the moment, what 
character they please, and essaying the réle of 
actor on the mimic stage of the ball-room. Here 
we have a preparing to set out for a scene 
of this kind. ie handsome courtier crossing 
the hand of the pretty gypsy girl, the doughty 
knight, and the fair peasant girl, are evidently 
the admiration of the assembled household, and 
are enjoying a foretaste of the sensation which 
they expect to make at the ball. Let us hope 
that their dreams may be realized, and that they 
may find the fiction of seeming what they are not 
a pleasing one for this evening at least. 








AMSTERDAM HOUSES. 


HAT TBOUGE, many houses in Amsterdam, as 
they at present stand, are of much older 
date, a very great number of them are about two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty years old, the 
time of Dutch pre-eminence, when Van Tromp, 
or Tromp simply, as they call him, swept the 
seas, and the Dutch were the carriers of the 
world, Guilders were plentiful, and stocks there 
were none. The merchant did not know what 
to do with the profits of his private fleet; for 
land was not to be bought for money. Some 
buried the coin under the hearth-stone; some 
were glad to get one per centnm on loan, and all 
seem to have lavished countless sums in building 
and adorning their houses. A Hollander was 
asked the other day what the city in Am- 
sterdam cost in the building; he laughingly an- 
swered (and it is quite trne, by-the-way), ‘They 
were 60 ashamed of their own extravagance 





that they burned the accounts, and so no one 
knows!” 

A substantial Amsterdammer’s house, plain 
only on the outside, is resplendent with white 
marble and glorious with carved work within. 
The walls of the chief rooms have often been 
painted by first-rate artists, and Italian sculptors 
must have had a fine time of it in the wealthy city, 
for their hand is to be seen on cornice and balus- 
trade in many a simple merchant's house. 

The British-born bow-window is not often to be 
seen even in the country, and the more antique 
oriel seems never to have been adopted by post- 
Reformation architects. But Mevrouw is not 
without the power of seeing up and down the 
street at will as she sits at her work; for by the 
little spiegelen—spy-mirrors—suspended upon 
strong metal-work on either side of her sitting- 
room window, she can calmly survey, herself out 
of view, the passing crowd and scene below. 

The basement-tioor is always raised a few feet 
above the surface of the ground, to steal a little 
height in air for the kitchen, the floor of which 
is even then a foot or two below the level of the 
underlying ooze, but, of course, ooze-tight with 
cement—Bettinji, the cook, is stout and healthy 
notwithstanding—and ascending from the street 
by a flight of five or six steps, a very solid door 
admits you to a Jong and narrow passage, lofty 
and marbled on either side, and lighted by glass 
above she door. The drawing-room, or not un- 
usual]; e counting-house, with this 
takes up the entire width of the house. ere 

The first thought any one has on entering any 
Dutch chamber, a drawing-room not excepted, 
is, “How very long!” the next, ‘How very 
bare!” Every thing is handsome, but there is 
80 little of it. No lounging-chairs, no round ta- 
ble with knickknackeries; a cabinet with closed 
glass doors, of course, chairs placed in formal 
rows, a handsome chandelier, a stove-place, and 
that is all. You take a seat, and perhaps touch 
the wall with your elbow—lo! it yields to the 
touch. Wall-paper is a misnomer in Holland. 
Paper-hangings is the proper word. ‘These 
sometimes are of oil-paintings on canvas, some- 
times of paper stretched on canvas fastened on 
light wooden frames, which can be taken down 
bodily when their gay coverings have to be re- 
newed. Evidently these are the next descend- 
ants from tapestry and arras. The walls may 
be damp, and very probably are so, but then 
“*they assume a virtue, if they have it not;” for 
one’s eyes are never offended in Holland by drip- 
ping, smeared, washed-out wall-paper. 

‘The bedrooms are also but scantily furnished, 
and, except in guest-chambers, one does not oft- 
en see a chest of drawers or a wardrobe. A for- 
eign visitor, indeed, is apt to be at a loss v/hat to 
do with his clothes until he discovers that doors, 
cunningly concealed, open into cupboard all 
about the room. By-the-way, Mevrouw ¢.ways 
hangs her dresses in these; she seldon. folds 
them in a drawer. 

At the top of the house, both in town and coun- 
try, is invariably to be found a spacious laundry, 
extending, in fact, over the whole area of the 
house. In this the linen is stored in presses, 
and the clothing of the past season, winter or 
summer, all duly turned inside out, hangs on 
pegsall about, Here, twice in the year, Mevrouw 
holds her grand satarnalia. Without doubt the 
Tost important item in a Dutch girl’s dowry is 
linen, ‘The quantity she thinks necessary for 
her own person and for household purposes is 
euormous. But ‘then it should be known that 
she ‘ washes” (the linen, of course) but twice in 
the year. Cuffs, collars, and muslins, she says, 
must be washed often; but all other things are 
flung for a time into huge buck-baskets, big 
enough for Half a dozen Falstaffs to hide in; in- 
deed, these are astounding baskets, and when full 
will weigh four or five hundred-weight. Every 
house has a block and pulley firmly fixed to the 
ornamented coping of the roof, which, indeed, is 
purposely constructed to carry this useful ma- 
chine, and forme a noticeable feature in the ar- 
chitecture of all the Dutch honses; and b: 
means of the block these huge baskets are - 
ily lifted to and from the laundry, and furniture 
or heavy articles of any kind to the other stories 
through the windows. A visitor for the first 
time may see with amused bewilderment that 

icularly lumbering trunk of his wife's, which 

been the despair of pulley porters through- 
out his journey, whipped up by invisible hands 
to a height of sixty or seventy feet in no time, 
and disappear through a bedroom window. ‘The 
clothes are simply rough-washed in the country, 
and when sent back all the females in the house 
set to work for a good fortnight to mangle and 
iron, starch and crimp; and you may be sure 
that every bit of clothing a Dutch young lady of 
the middle classes is wearing has thus been got 
up by her own fair hands. The original outlay in 
linen is no doubt large, but the cheap mode of 
washing pays good interest for the money. 

One thing is very remarkable in a Datchman’s 
house. You never see open book-shelves, and a 
stray book but seldom. ‘The fact is, in the first 
place, that all books and personal property are 
stored away in the treasury cup! in the bed- 
room; and next, Paterfamilias, while exercis- 
ing a rigid censorship over all light and heavy 
literature dispersed about the house, keeps his 
own most carefully under lock and key. The 
books he has are not many; for Holland can 
scarcely be said to have a literature; and, great 
linguist though he be, with a familiar acquaint- 
ance with at least two, sometimes three or four, 
modern languages besides his awn, he contents 
himself with a few well-bound standard works 
jn these; and for light reading, is there not the 
newspaper? Besides, as office hours are gener- 
ally from nine to nine, the Dutchman has not 
much time for reading, and gets but little out of 
books when he has once laid them aside after 
leaving school, and entered upon the realities of 
life ) — : < 
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DIAGRAMS OF SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS ON DOUBLE, PAGE, Fics. 1-14. 





Fic. 1.—[See Fig. 18 
on Double Page. } 





Fic. 7.—[See Fig. 20 


Fic, 4.—[See Fig. 17 
on Double Page. ] 


on Double Page.] Fic. 5.—[See Fig. 6 


on Double Page. ] 





é Fic. 3.—[See Fig. & 

Agrafes, Borders, etc., for on Double Page.) 
trimming Paletots, 

Talmas, etc., Figs. 1-12. 

Tuese trimmings are made partly with silk 
twist, and twisted and flat black silk cord in 
passementerie, and partly crocheted with black 
saddler’s silk. 

Fig. 1.—PAsseMENTERIE AGRaFE, To make 
this agrafe, which the illustration shows re- 
duced to two-thirds of the original size, use 
black silk twist of three sizes. Work, first, the 
two rosette-like figures on which the leaves lie. 
For the upper round figure sew the medium- 
sized cord together in coils, so that a flat round 

rt, an inch in diameter, is formed, with a 
Bote in the middle three-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. Surround this part with a piece of 
closely covered gimp-like cord of the same size, and with 
the coarsest twisted cord above referred to. Sew the ends 
of these cords together, and cut them off close to the join- 
ing seam. The under oval figure is made like the round 
figure just referred to, but is two inches long and an inch 
and three-fifths wide, with an 
oval hole three-fifths of an inch 
long in the middle. With one 
(the under) lengthwise edge 
of the figure join 
a gimp-like bor- 


Fic. 2.—[See Fig. 2 


1G. 6.—[See Fig. 
on Double Page.] Fie. {See Fig. 7 


on Double Page.] an inch in diameter is formed. 


Now work the secon@ round.— 
1 sc. on each sec. of the pre- 
ceding round, after each sc. 1 ch. The ch. 
scallops of the preceding round must lie on the 
stitches of the second round. 3d round.—1 se. 
on each st. of the preceding round, after each 
se. 7 ch, Work the fourth round like the sec- 
ond round. This completes the rosette. For 
each tassel make a strand of the requisite thick- 
ness six inches and four-fifths long with black 
saddler's silk, double the strand, and work on 
the upper end (fold) with 3 sc., so that the 
threads are closely connected. In connection 
with the last sc. work 12 ch., then, going back 
and passing over the first st., 11 sc. on the re- 
maining 11 st., after which fasten the thread 
and cut it off. For the head of the tassel make a foundation 
of & ch., close it in a ring with 1 sl., and work on this, al- 
ways going forward from left to right, 11 rounds without 
widening ; the greater width at the under end is obtained by 
gradually working more loosely. Finally, fasten the work- 
ing thread and cut it off; 
draw the crochet part over 
the sel and sew it on. 
Join both tassels with the 
rosette, as shown 
by the illustration, 





Fic. 9.—{See Fig. 16 
on Double Page. } 


Fic. 8.—[See Fig. 1 
on Double Page. ] 





Fic. 11.—[See Fig. 13 
on Double Page. ] 
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Fic. 10.—[See Fig. 9 
on Double Page. } 
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Fic. 14.—[See Fig. 5 
on Double Page. } 
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der of the finest and the 
twisted cord. leaves on the rosette with a few stitches, 
Besides this fasten to the under side of the Fig. 4. — PassemenTERIE Borper. 


This border is made with twisted black 
silk cord and black silk braid, as shown by 
the full-sized section of the border given 
on the illustration. Work the single fig- 
ures in connection. 

Fig. 5.— Passementerte Borvrr. 
This border is made with fine black silk 


figure five tassels of cord and saddler’s silk 
four inches and a half long. At the upper 
lengthwise edge join the oval figure with 
the round figure previously made. Then 
pass the leaves through the middle holes of 
the figures according to the illustration. 











Fig. 5.—PassemMeNTERIE Borver, 
Fut Size. 

Fig. 4.—Passenextente, Borper. 

Fue Size. cord and black silk soutache, as shown by the 

full-sized section of the border given in the 

illustration. 

Fig. 6.—PassemMenterie Borprr. This 

border is made with fine twisted silk cord and 





h leaf i: inch long, and three-fifths 
of an inch wide, and is made of the finest 
twisted silk cord, which is sewed together 











in coils, as shown by the illustration. 
Through the small hole at the middle of the 
leaf pass a piece of flat plain cord two inches 
and two-fifths long (this flat cord forms the 
vein of the leaf ten the end to the 
under side . Join each three 
hown by the illustration, pass the 
stems through the hole at the middle of the fi » (see illustration), and fasten 
the still free ends of the stems to the under side of the 4 Fasten the 
leaves on the outer side of the agrafe in the position shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Passementerte Acrare. For this agrafe make, first, three sin- 
gle leaves, pointed at the top, with black silk cord sewed together in coils. 
The illustration, which shows the 
agrafe reduced to one-half of orig- 
inal size, plainly shows the posi- 
tion of the coils, Surround each 
leaf with coarse twisted silk cord, 
sew the three leaves together ac 
cording to the illustration, and 
cover the under ends with a ro- 
sette made of loops with fine black 
silk cord. This rosette at the 
same time covers the seam made 
by sewing on two black silk tassels, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Crocnet Acrirk. fe consists of three leaves and a ro- 
sette crocheted with blac dle 





PASSEMENTERIE 
Aorare.—Two-Turrps Size. 






leaves 






























Fig. 6.—Passementerie£ Borver. 
Fu Size. 






s ‘or each leaf work with black sad- 
dler’s silk a foundation of 9 ch. (« stitches), and on this crochet, not in the 
usual manner, going from right to left, but from left to right, 6 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the last 6 foundation stitches, passing 
over the first 3 foundation stitches. Now 
work 1 ch., then on the other side of the 
foundation 6 sl. on the first 6 foundation st. 
This completes the first round worked on 
both sides of the foundation. 2d round.— 
Turn the work, crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on each 
st. of the preceding round, but at the end of 
the round leave the last st. of the preceding 
round unnoti on the 1 ch, at the middle 
of the preceding round (the under end of the 
leaf) work 1 sl.; then 1 ch. Work 20 rounds more like the second 
round, but in the last 6 rounds do not work the 1 ch. at the under 
end of the leaf. When three leaves are worked in this manner sew 
them together as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and on the 
under end fasten the 
rosette referred to. 
Work the latter as 
follows: I the 
working thread over 
the index finger 
twice as a loop, cro- 
chet on this loop 15 
sc. (single crochet), 
after each sc. 7 ch., 
and draw the loop 
together so that a 
hole three-tenths of 


































ASSEMENTERIE BorDER. 
Fou § 























Fig. 1.—PAsseMENTERIE 


Acrare.—Two-Tutrps Size. 








2,—PAssEMENTERIE Borper.—Fvtt Size. 


silk serpentine gimp, as shown by the full- 
sized section of the border given by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 7.—Crocuet Borprr. ‘This border 
is worked in single crochet with black sad- 
dler’s silk over a foundation of fine black 
dress cord, Work, first, for one of the three- 
leaved figures of the border, 16 sc. over the insertion, so that the latter is cov- 
ered, fasten to the first sc. with 1 sl., again work 16 sc. over the foundation, 
fasten with 1 sl. to the first of these 16 sc., again work 16 sc. over the founda- 
tion, and first fasten with 1 sl. to the first of the 16 st., then to the first st. of the 
firs ; then, going further, work for the next scallop 24 sc. over the founda- 
tion, then again a three-leaved figure 
as before, and so on. In working 
the first leaf of each three-leaved 
figure, fasten the middle of the leaf 
to the middle of the third leaf of the 
preceding figure with 1 sl. The un- 
der side of the crochet work is the 
right side of the border, 

Fi — Passementertx Bor- 
DER. ne under edge of border 
is formed with serpentine silk gimp, 
plain gimp, and fine twisted cord. With the latter small leaves of black silk 
cord are joined, which are worked in connection with each other and with the 
rings between the leaves, as shown by the full-sized section ‘of the border given 
by the illustration. For these rings take small rings of card-board, cover them 
closely with black silk, and, after completing h leaf, surround them with the 
silk cord referred to. Small brass rings may 
be used ins of card-board. 

Fig. 9.—Passementerte Borper. The 
under edge of this border consists of plain 
flat silk cord with which coarse twisted silk 
cord is joined. With this under e two 
pieces of fine silk cord, which are connected, 
are joined; these are arranged in scallops 
and double loops hown by the illustra- 
tion, which gives a full-sized section of the 
border. Each double loop is held together 
with a band of flat silk cord. 

Fig. 10.—Passementerie Borver, This border consists of four 








Fig. 3. ‘ROCHET AGRAFE, 
Two-Tuirps Size. 

















Fig. 7.—Crocuet Borver, 
Four Size. 




































3ORDER.—FULL Size. 











piece of coarse 
twisted silk cord, 
two of which, in 
connection — with 
black silk braid, 
form the under 


edge of the bor- 
der; the two other 
pieces are 
in scallo 
edged with fine 
twisted silk cord, 
which is 
sewed on plains 

partly in scallops 
(see the full-sized 
section of the bor- 








Fig. 11.—Passemesterte anp Beap 
Borver.—Fot Size, 
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der given by the illustration). The braid at the | 
under edge is laid in a small loop between every 
two scallops. 

Fig. 11.—PasseMeNnreRie anp Beap Bor- 
per. This border is made with woven and 
twisted black silk cord, and ornamented with 
bugles. The full-sized section of the border 
given by the illustration shows how to work the 
border. : 

Fig. 12.—PasseMeNTERIE BorDer. For this 
border work the rings shown by the illustration, 
which gives a full-sized section of the border, 
working each ring separately with coarse twist- 
ed silk cord. For the under edge of the border 
sew two pieces of fine cord, which are connected 
by means of soutache, to the under side of the 
rings, and fasten in each ring a leaf-like figure 
made of fine twisted cord. Where the rings 
meet they are sewed together. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jmone—Flounce your green silk with the over-skirt, 
and wear a white muslin polonaise. Read in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. 1V., a description of a 
French gray silk in two shades. If you can not afford 
Valenciennes, use pleatings of. white muslin under 
fringe for your handsome gray ailk. 

Mas. M. G.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. IV., will furnish you a model for your lavender 
silk. The same paper shows an illustration of a suit 
,Pretty for grenadine. We do not remember the suit 
you refer to. You should use thick strong silk for 
ning your black grenadine waist, and it will not re- 
quire an extra lining. Many dreas-makers line all cor- 
sages with ailk instead of drilling. Do not line a buff 
nen waist. Use the postilion or not, according to 
your fancy. The hair-line silks are moch used for 
making spring sulta.—The indexes are sent on receipt, 
of stamps. 

Mrs. T. M.—Old ladies wear black silks, alpacas, or 
cashmeres made with single skirts and basques for the 
house, and postilion-polonaises for the street, like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IL Their bonnets 
are cottage gypsies of soft straw or of black Brussels 
net, with narrow gros grain ribbon trimmings, ostrich 
pe, and flowers. 

Savoy.—The Worth dress without over-skirt, and 
with a single deep flounce widely faced with dark 
brown, will suit your mother. Read White Dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. A five- 
inch flounce of perpendicular tucks around the akirt, 
headed by a cluster of five or six half-inch horizontal 
tucks, trims muelin petticoats. We know of no book 
on dancing that would be of real assistance to you. 

Prom axp Gray.—The plum-colored silk for an el- 
erly lady will look well made with the Worth basque 
and skirt without an over-skirt. A single deep flounce 
on tho skirt, narrower ruffle on the basque. Get navy 
blue silk for an under-skirt to wear with the gray silk 
over dress, 

No. 29, Mxmpms.—Yon will find all the suggestions 
you want about dresses in Bazar No, 15, Vol. IV., and 
in No. 16. Make muslin wrappers by pattern of the 
illustration in Bazar No.5, Vol.IV. The polonaise 
costumes described in Bazar No. 16, made with shorter 
skirts, are what you want for walking suite, 

Mr.wavezs.—Use bands of gray ailk on the basque 
and over-skirt of your gray dress, and alternate ruffles 
of silk and the fabric on the skirt. 

Gurraz.—Giris of fifteen wear basques buttoned in 
front. Your sample is Jspanese poplin, and not of 
much account, we fear, a 





MAYHON, DALY, & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 


iD 
PANGY GOODS, 
75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
> ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 
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Cazere—Checked silks now cost from $1 95 to $2 a 
yard. It would be safe to order it by express from any 
of the furnishing houses quoted in our colamns, 

Mus. J. B. A.—Yonr lace is probably lama, or one 
of the coarse French laces worn five or six years ago. 
It can not be fine, or you would have had to pay as 
much for a yard as you paid for your whole mantle, 

Mise P.—For summer eilks read New York Fashions 

_ Of last Namber, and of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Mornez.—Make a loose Gabrielle, braided, for your 
child of one year. 

J. B, B.—We have no cut paper patterns of uneven 
sizes, An inch difference in the bust measure is easily 
remedied in cutting. 

= B. B.—Your sample is the poorest Japanese pop- 
Un. Make with basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
silk bands, 

C. A. C.—Answers to your questions are comprised 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazars of the last 
three or four weeks. We have not room here to re- 
peat the replies, 

A Naw Svvsoniser.—Divide your Spanish flounce in 
two, Trim your skirt with these ruffles, and drape 
over black silk. 


ITKEN & MILLER, 
BROADWAY, COR. OF 18TH ST., 
Are now offering in their Retail Department a New 
Importation of French Goods, comprising 
CRAPE DE CHINE SCARFS, and 
RICH TWILLED SILK SCARFS, Tasseled Ends, in 
all the New Colors; 
Also, CRAPE DE CHINE by the Yz in all Desir- 
: able Shades; bad 


Novelties in JET Goons, 
ert 8 .W HATS, 
FLOWERS, 


EMBROIDERED AND LACE SETS, 
LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS; 
and our usual assortment of 
RICH RIBBONS AND SASHES, 
HANDSOME TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
in our Retail Millinery Department. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 

















Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C.C. Brzrs, M.D., in the United States, 
12 E. Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 4 7 0 0 0 
stamp for Evidence, Is harmless,—{Com.] 7 
Now in Use. 
In t bt d the 
Txose who desire a good article to restore povcther ante ohtelned the 
gray hair to its youthful color, we would recom- far Send for Price-Lista. 
mend to purchase Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair ‘Address’ BUFFALO, N.¥., 


Renewer, a most excellent and valuable prepara- 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 
tion. Sold by all Druggists.—_{Com.] 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


qa. L. KELTY & COMPANY 
‘122 & T4 Broadway. 
New Importations of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE, New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Strona, its proprietors, are grado- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give special attention 
TUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Amopg its i liances are the Turkish, Sul- 
hur Air, Russian, ant lectro-Thermal Baths, Equal- 
zer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
Hydropathy, &c. 
Yndorsed hy Biehop Stmpeon, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
L. D., Rev. T- L, Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Eaq., &¢. 
For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Dra. 8. 8. & 8. E. 
Srzong, Saratoga Springs, New York. 








Porce our THE Morsip Humors oF THE 
Bvoop by a dose or two of Arer’s Pitzs and 
you will have clearer heads as well as bodies. — 

Com.] 





Corvma Wuret.—B: 


the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copyin; 


Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the est ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of ail sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newadenlers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 centa, 


rr 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drag- 

Bits every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C, Panay, 
rmatologist, 49 St., Now York, 














LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 
FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises... 
6 Linen ee oe 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers. 
6 - Linen “ 





-@ $2 50..$15 00 
-@ 5 00., 30 00 
2 00.. 12 00 
8 00.. 18 00 
260.. 750 
3 50.. 10 50 
@ 5 00.. 15 00 









8 Muslin Night Dresses. 






8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8Embrd “ * 

Tucked Yokes. @ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts. @ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers @ 400.. 800 





$200 00 
‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
256, 267, 269, & 961 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. ¥. 
re oe ee ne EES 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 


“CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


So 
K® GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
8 few minntes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 892 Bowery, N. ¥. 
Country orders solicited. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
; are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
to purchasers in 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and every description 
of 
HOUSEKEEPING QOODS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering for sale 
& stock of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
exceeding in value $250,000, 
a large portion of which were 
purchased during 
the siege of Paris, and which, for 
style, quality, and price, 

can not be 

excelled in this city or eleewhere. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A BNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
‘ Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
A LARGE LOT OF FINE 
FRENCH MACHINE EMBROIDERY, 


itable for summer dresses, &¢., dc, 
will be offered on Monday,” : 
Greatly 


Under Regular Prices, 


MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE CARPETS NOW OPEN. 





“SMYRNA,” “AUBUSSON,"__“ AXMINSTER,” 
AND “TOURNAY" CARPETS, 
In One Piece. 


Forming together the largest and most beantiful as- 
sortment “of these goods EVER EXHIBITED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

Also, Fresh Arrivals: “French Mognette,” ‘ Ax- 
molneter,” ral Wilton,” “English Brusedla,” and 
“Tapestry,” “8-Ply,” and “I ” 

‘ARPETS, and 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT, 
Now open. a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damas! a rocatelles; Plain, Strij 
Figured Silk Terries; Plain and 3: 
orsted Terries; Tapestry and 
Cloth Covers, 
BILLIARD CLOTHS, all Colors. 
Satteens, Cretonnes, Chin Furnitore Twills, Swise 
and ‘Nottingham Bel Syreue 
‘Window Shades, Hair and 9; Mat 
Pillows, Hole are. — 
AT VERY LOW PRICES 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 









and 
















DIAMOND: MOHAIRS. 











It has been almost impossible in this country to ob- 
tain a really good Alpaca which wonld retain its color 
and brilliancy. The enormous duties m: 

cost high, the tendency has been fo import 

that would look cheap. Such goods, le of inferior 
materials, can not retain their appearance, and the re- 
sult is, a lady saves seventy-five cents on a dress which 
costs $20 to make Dp ant is quite shabby in a few 





«weeks. Satisfied the ladies would apy late a reall 

Al; , we imported this first Alpaca, wel 
‘nown in England, France, and Germany, and the re- 
ly increasing 


sult has been (as we anticlpated) a ste 
demand; and those who have worn them for some 
time say they will use no other, as they do not crease, 
wrinkle, or lose their color and briltiancy. 

Unlike the ordinary Alpacas sold in this country, 
these goods have no dreasing in them, and conse- 
quently are not injured by water, and may be sponged 
off when soiled. Their brilliancy is obtained by the 
Wool they are made of, and not by hot pressing and 
high | finishing, like the ordinary 

not buy an Alpaca till you look at these 
Try them, and you will find are all that is ed 
for them. 


They are now to be obtained from nearly all first- 
class retailers throughout the country. 
Sole Importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


No more suffering from corns, bunions, in toe 
nails, sore heels, or pinched fort. Let''the motto ba 
“* Sound feet on bodies." Read 
‘ae HUMAN FEET, ture Dzrss axp 

Cane: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be ented or corrected; with 
directions for Greseing. em elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Illustrated. Pri repaid first $1 5. 

Address & RW! 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Socort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Dlustrations, teaches the Aow and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$850. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


BeeseY’s COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Ptano-forte, words in two Jangn 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, ar 
biere, Sonnambula, Mai Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond Bt, and W. A. 
IND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
‘THE GIMPLEST, OHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! Has BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD GAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


A WEEK paid. If it busi; 
BEO AWEEE paid. If yon want business, 


$300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
ers. Samples free, C, M. Linington, Chicago. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


Theee GOODS are finiehed alike on both sides, and 


are distinguished for theit silky appearance. brile 
Mane laste, ene pure sheds ot fast eck. 

ing made of the very finest mate! jy, they 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

‘These beautiful Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leadi cities and 
towns throughout all the tes. 

ts Purchasers wil know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


‘The Cheapest, 
Tho Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMP. : 
11 Warren 8t., N. ¥., and PROV., B.I. 


Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manocfactare. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their constructiun every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they eseentlally differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state .hat you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No, 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!!1 LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paria, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get uP clabs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Clab form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 











P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK 
THE NEW WVILSON 
‘ nder-Feed Shuttle 
; WING MACHINES! 
Pha wii 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 


ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For StircH- 
3, HEaBaNG, 1 








sewing 








— ANS J) 4a “Fr Se partionlace aAlivene 
. a Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, oF 

AGENTS WANTED, S=rE4¥0. 0. o-" 








A PHIL, MAY, and JUNE purity the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
4 HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCEN’ D FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Spring and Summer months the system und 
renewing, purif 
Fluid Extract ¢ 


One bottle of 













act Sar 
































coction as made by druggists: 
Drink—a lightful and healthfal beverage. 

The Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid E: 
barb. in all diseases requiring a cathartic res 
salts, mag c. “Helmbold’s GrapeJuice Pi 
but the result of ten years’ experimenting and gi 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and 
of Sarsaparilla” anc bottle of the “ uice F 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, 
ties; and to those suffering from’ broken and delicate constitu 
new life. The tawba Grape Pills” are done up with 
pass all those vende n wooden boxes, and carelessly 
English and French style of manufacturing. All of 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, P: 


Crystal Palace Pharmacy, 


P. S.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHL 





“Helmbold’s Fluid Ex 
nd most reliab! 
aparilla” equa 
and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 
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‘oes a change. This is the tim 


act Sarsuparilla, 


20d blood- 
Helmbold’s 






and 








in strength 





1 one gallon of the syrup or de- 


act of Cataw 
dy, 





ba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rh 
or to all other purgatives, su 
put up as those ordinarily vende 
Safe for and tak 
wo bottles of the 
weight 
Iness at night 
it will 
> and 
by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
elmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
Prepared by 
ctical and Analytical Chemist, 
594 Broadway, New York, 
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has gained a world-wide fame. 
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ever secn have pronoun 


Madame Foy's Corset Suirt Supporter 
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oben Sac Weare ten Tat! 
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FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


BLEES 


NOISELEsS, 

LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
H\.< strength and beauty of 
i stitch, durability of con- 

struction, and rapidi 
Jofmotion. Call andex- 
nd for circu- 

ents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


ENS BLEES 


dpe). xy Sewing Machine Co., 
a 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


















THE RIGHTS OF THE SICK, 


It is the right ef every invalid to know what his medicine Je, and why it is 
prescribed. Is any sufferer from dyspepsia, liver complaint, headache, cos 
tiveness, or heartburn desirous to know what 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


4s, and why he ought to take it? The answer is simple. It is the chemical 
§ T 


Water, and the greatest physicians the world has 
that water a for the complaints in question. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Is the most remarkable apparatus ever invented for 
health exercise. A few minutex each day ix eufficient. 
Taken at night induces refreshing sleep. It is adapt: 
ed alike to the strong or weak, and expecially to ladies 
in a delicate state of health. One of the greatest bless- 
ings to them ever discovered. Circulars showing this 
Pecaliarity, and books, delivered or sent free on ap- 


plication. 
at the office of MANN'S REAC- 


Call and see it 
TiCNARY LI R COMPANY, 860 Broadway, New 


York, or address as above hy mail. 


THEA -NECTAR 


I8 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Mh Green: Tea Flavor. 


J WARRANTRD 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 
A Great 


Offer. — HORACE WATERS, 
. *— "481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispore of One Hundred Pranos, Mrioprons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OAGH, DURING THIS 


MonvH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installmente, 


ANTRD—AGENTS (¢20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 







MACHINE. Has the under-feei, makes the 
lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is fully 
The best and cheapest family Sew- 


h 

ing Machine in the market. 
SON, CLARK, & CO. 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Address JOHN- 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
ont the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SA NE CO., 83 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No, 8 College Place, New York. 


HOMAYS PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never faila. For eale by all Draggists, 
B. F. RACKLEY, Propr! letor, Dover, N. H. 


— triton, Mover, N.H. 
UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supportera,_ Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandage: . Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
8t., Phila. and 8 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
tission, to sell onr new.and wonderful inventions. 
Address _M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


eee 
W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














., Boston, Mass. : Pitts- | 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arrangements bave been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATIERNS ef the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it fs intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
Res Bazar. These Patterns are Guapxn to Fit any 

‘iGuRK, from 30 tu 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jilted with the greatest accuracy, THX NAMES AN) DIRRO- 
TIONG FOR PUTTING TOURTUKK KRING PRINTED ON RAO 
SEPARATE V'IKOK OF THE PATTERN, 8O as to be adjusted 
by the moat inexperienced. 


‘The following patterus are now ready: 


Vol, 111, 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. . 










POINTED-WAIST WALK 3 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
TRAINRD EVENING DREs! 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 


POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 

HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOVE. EB ASTED SACQUE WALKI 


SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING » 


BUIT .c.ccccccesccerssevereceerececesseesene 








Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 













LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. n 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 18 
POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 17 
The Publishers will send either Pattern 4 mail, 
of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 


repaid, on receipt 

Best MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sizty cents 

tn gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 

sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 

taining Suit and vend Bust Measure. Dealers suppli 

at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


far Sent id, to the 
Thitad Sede on Pood ay the pian E 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1871. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
: ‘CUB - Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50. 


DR WITT'S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” I- 
lnstrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY @f the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents, 





SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
piled from Original Sources. By Wa. Suitu, D.C.L., 

-D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius's 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student's 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c.: and 
Tnrorut.vs D, Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which ia added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00, 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Berougz. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Cultarist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orcha ls. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples, By Sexeno Enwanve 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmers Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lawis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. (Ninth Edition.) 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
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Harper's Weexiy, One Year. 
Haerrn's Bazan, One Year. 
Hanrgr's Magazine, Hanran's Wexxy, and Hanree’s 

Bazan, to one ad for one year, $10 00; or any 
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An Extra Copy of either the Macdzine, Weexxy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Cupres for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinx % cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
te dost oF stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
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DESIGNS AFTER NATURE. 


GRAND BACK-HAIR SENSATION FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


FACETIA. 
A young beginner writes to know whether, if a man 


ves him r, be can charge the man with a salt? 
aie requive | me to think this over.) 


ge 
Crvg.ty.—A well-to-do Deal fisherman, on hisdanugh- 
ter's wedding-day, lately, gave her a smack. 


Although a blacksmith Is a f \t fair 
100; a is a forger, a can not 
ly call hits a thief because he nails choos, 


eg Ares 
Provegsiat.—Where there’s a wheel there’s gener- 
ally a way. : 
A poor washer-woman says that while there’s life 
there's soap. Let’s soap 60, lather. 


es 
Tue Latest Evrtion or (H)om’s Gaure—A petro- 
leum explosion. 


mM 


A 


LOGICAL 


from the “Da 
with Pointed Ears 
descended 








Jack (who has been reading p 
is ‘descended from a Hairy Quadr 
Maav. “Speak for yourself, Jack! J’m not 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


We often hear of the “ pink of propriety.” Can we 
por att equal propriety speak of the “lie-lack of 


Is Hollyhock to be added to the list of British wines? 
How is the disturbed state of the Continent likely to 
affect the coming up of single and double stocks? Ie 
it Hkaly’ to interfere with the dividend on ten weeks’ 


stocks . 
Is it possible to utilize the clippings of phlox for an: 
other pt se than that of coverings | for beds? > 

The emblem of Ireland isa shamrock. A pink would 
be more appropriate for a car-nation. 


ote ae 
‘What tax hurts nobody ?—Taxidermy. 
poe 


A Dry Rewanc-" Keep your powder dry!” Ye 

all means ; but if you think you can best attain tha! 
object by keeping it in the oven, don’t expect us to 
call on you. 





ail. We alla 
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thing of the kind, I beg to say; and Baby takes after Me. So there!” 


BAZAR. 











I} ii 
ay 
OVER THE 


MY ANCESTOR. 
My ancestor—'twas ages, please, 
tre swells, of Norman blood 
Could boast of genealogic trees; 
They were not e’en in bud!— 
. My ancestor he owned a tree, broad-boughed and 
strong and high: 
‘What eer can boast an ancestor more highly born 


He valued money not a jot, 
Of rank he took no i. 
But daily food by labor got, 


His family to feed. 
For no one did he friendship feign; he never told a 


le: 
‘What r can boast an ancestor more finely bred 
than I? 


He did not care about French cooks, 
But chiefly lived on fruit; 
He never read improper books, 
At law ne’er had a suit; 
His loving spouse no chignon wore; she did not paint 


or dye: 
What peer can boast of ancestors more virtuous 
than I? 


‘Tis true that he had pointed ears, 
wees hairy, amore a fail 
ie went on fours, al 
‘and trees was wont to sesie 
(He sprang 60 Darwin saye—from an Ascidian, by- 


ye) = 
Well, who can boast an ancestor more wonderful 
than I? S 





RING-FENCE. 


CHI-GNON ¥ VERO! 
‘My love,” said Mrs. Maydup to her spouse on re- 
tarning from her drive, ‘I have had a bair-breadth 
escape.” 


“Ah,” sald the brute, ‘you were well out of danger 
if it was the 


—_._—_ 
Aocourrep For at Last.—Is it not strange that the 
“best man” at a wedding is not the bridegroom? This 
must be the reason of 60 many unhappy marriages. 
————__ 


An enraged man tears his hair, but an enraged wom- 
an tears her husband's, i . 


—— 

Onxx too Many.—The pleasures of the poor man are 
few, yet we would gladly see him leas frequently rolz 
in his carriage. 

A correspondent writes to ask if the brow of a hill 
ever becomes wrinkled? The only information we 
can give him on the point is that we have often seen 
it furrowed. 

How ro Rams Bzets—Take hold of the tops and pull. 


——-_—_— 

A took a room in Paris on condition 
that the landlady would wake him up every morning 
at eight o'clock, and tell him the day of the week, the 


state of the weather, and under what form of govern- 


same halr that you've got on now!” 


ment he lived. ° 
A teacher of vocal music asked an old |: if her 
grandson had an ear for music. ‘‘ Wa’al,” the old. 


woman, “1 really don’t know; won't take the 
candle and see?” : a 





Lapy. “I think 
New Broom. ‘ 
‘with a Hess instead 





THE SAME, WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


said your name was Mary?" 
‘0, Mem, not exactly Mairey—it’s Sairey, and you Spells it 
ofa Nem.” 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS exquisite dress is made of cerise silk, 

trimmed with puffings of the same, and 
floances and tablier of rich point lace. ‘The low 
corsage and short sleeves are trimmed to match 
the skirt, aud worn over a lace chemise Russe. 
White lilies with green leaves ornament the 
dress and hair. Necklace, ear-rings, and brace- 
lets of Moorish gold. 
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PROVERBS. 


ORD CHESTER- 

FIELD says that 
“*no man of fashion 
ever uses a proverb.” 
Bat in all ages of the 
world there has been a 
manifest fondness for 
proverbs and for pro- 
verbial phrases. And 
this fondness has dis- 
played itself not only 
among the common peo- 
ple, but umong men of 
intellectual culture as 
well. 


Perhaps his lordship 
would hardly have class- 
ed King David's son 
among ‘‘men of fash- 
ion,” bat Solomon must 
at least be allowed to 
have been a very splen- 
did fellow in mind and 
in tastes, whatever mod- 
erns may think of his 
manners. And Solo- 
mon was very much 
givento packing his in- 
tel lectual wares in port- 
able parcels. Heis said 
to have uttered three 
thousand proverbs. 

Aristotle most de- 
cidedly was not a man 
of fashion, but he was a 
man of genius and great 
intellectual force, a force 
not wholly spent on syl- 

and syllogistic 
reasoning, as we learn 
that he found time and 
inclination to collect n 
book of proverbs, which 
had come down to his 
time from those who 
were to him ‘‘the an- 
cients.” Indeed, the 
“*Jearned Stagirite” held 
the theory that there had 
been a very ancient phi- 
losophy, from the wrecks 
of which proverbs had 
been preserved by rea- 
eon of their brevity and 
elegance. 

St. Paul was not a 
“man of fashion,” but 
he was a man of great 
mental power and 
sanctity, and he did not 
disdain to point a lofty 
moral by the quotation 
of a proverb from a 


comic when he 
repel Menander’s 
ge, “* Evil communi- 


cations corrupt good 
manners.” . 

_ The Spanish tongue 
is fall of the most astute, 
elegant, and pungent 
Proverbs, and much of 
the charm of Cervan- 
tes’s immortal ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” is in the apt 
use and application of 
the proverbs of the coan- 
fry, and in the forma- 
fion of fresh proverbial |. 


There are hundreds 











of proverbs in the writings of Shakspeare which 
are remembered and quoted by very many who 
do not know the plot of a single one of his plays. 
Indeed, his genius is largely exhibited by his fre- 
quent putting of so much of the common-sense 
and the common feeling of mankind into a few 
admirably plain and memorable words. A pop- 
ula book of such might be collected from his 
Plays. 








Matthew Henry‘s ‘‘Commentary on the Bi- 
ble,” which is rich in excellent exposition and 
homily, is spangled with star sentences of the 
brightest wisdom. Another and an excellent 
book might be made by collecting these incisive 
sentences. 

‘We must conclude that Lord Chesterfield was 
thore fastidious as to his manners than as to his 
morals when he forbade the use of proverbs in 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 








good society. It is to be recollected that the 
masters in any department are those who pre- 
duce what the mass of the people in several suc- 
cessive generations adopt and preserve. It is so 
in philosophy, in painting, in music, in poetry, 
and in eloquence. Proverbs have their exist- 
ence by the popular approval. 

It is difficult to define what all so well under. 
stand. Howell's ‘‘ingredients of a good prov- 

erb” are well known. 

It must bave shortness, 
————--~-—=—-- + sense, and salt. If it 
becomes long it will run 
into parable, or fable, or 
allegory. It can scarce- 
ly extend beyond a sin- 
gle sentence. ‘There 
must be very much eense 
in very few words, and 
the wit seems to lie in 
the comparison we 
make between the great 
sense and the little sen- 
tence which holds it. 
But some ‘‘sense” is 
almost as vapid as non- 
sense, and as heavy as 
stupidity. The proverb 
must have that pangen- 
cy which we attempt to 
descijbe by the word 
‘‘ealt,” a quality that 
is preservative as well 
as pungent. Perha 
we might add “sound” 
to Howell's catalogue 
of ingrediente,as we dis- 
cover in our attempts to 
translate a proverb from 
one language to anoth- 
er, in which we may 
have preserved short- 
ness, sense, and salt, 
and yet what has sur- 
vived several gencra- 
tions in one language 
can not be made to find 
a place in the uses of 
the people who speak 
another. 

If we should be called 
upon to say what a 
proverb is, we should 
content ourselves by 
combining and modify- 
ing the definitions of 
Cervantes and Earl 
Russell, and saving that 
it is the wisdom and 
long experience of many 
briefly expressed by the 
wit of one. - 

The longevity of prov- 
erbs, and their naturali- 
zation in many tongues, 
is shown by the history 
of the old Hebrew “car- 
rying oil to the city of 
olives,” which passed 
through the Persian 
“carrying pepper to 
Hindostan” into the 
English “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” 

An amusing story is 
told by a recent Ameri- 
can traveler who visited 
the house of a Chinese 
gentleman, where he 
found the walls adorned 
with scrolls, inscribed 
with proverbs and pithy 
sayings of the Chinese 
classical writers. In 
the study was a scroll, 
richly covered with silk 
and gilt ornaments, in- 
dicating the high value 
set on it by the owner. 
The guest learned that 
his host was liberal 
enough to believe that 
all the wisdom of the 


oie ee Pega - > ===" world was not confined 


to the Chinese, and so 
had been at great pains 
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to obtain a popular English proverb. To that 
end he had dispatched his agent to the treaty 
ports where foreign hongs were allowed, and the 
agent had brought back this, which he had found 
hung up in all the English and American stores, 
which, therefore, he supposed was a cherished 
English proverb. It was carefully and reverently 
unwrapped, and the astonished American be- 
held a yellow card, on which was conspicuously 

rinted, ‘‘Bent & Co.’s Water Crackers for 
Family Use or packed for Shipment!” 





ROSES. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Roszs she has, to remember, 
Roses of summer and south; 


Roses that burned the redder 
For a long and thirsty drouth. 


Roses, plucked when strolling, 
To wear on a trembling breast ; 
Roses on cheek and forehead, 
Bléoming with love confessed. 
Roses heavy with fragrance, 
Sweeter for every sigh; 
Roses, passionate roses, 
That never shall fade or die! 


Roses she has, to remember, 

Roses of summer and south; 
But the reddest of all the roses 

Is the rose on her baby’s mouth. 


ee ee 
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BP Our next Supplement Number will be an 
unusually attractive one. It will contain an extra- 
sited Pattern Sheet, with from forty to fifty pat- 
terns and illustrations of every variety of Spring 
and Summer Walking Suits, Wrappings, Blouse- 
Waists, ete., etc., for Ladies and Children ; and nu- 
merous beautiful and ingenious Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with other fine engravings, and interesting 
literary matter. 

YW” We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 287 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A GOOD WORD FOR CHILDREN. 


HE Bazar does not consider itself called to 
any high moral mission, to push forward 
any special reformation, or to champion any 
particular rights. And yet the Bazar would 
not be considered heartless and dead to any of 
the interests of humanity. It would always be 
found, quite modestly but quite certainly, on 
the right side of every question in which socie- 
ty has any interest. It will, therefore, give a 
few lines to the cause of those who can not 
plead for themselves in print—namely, little 
children, 

When good Mr. Bexon, in pushing his care 
for dumb animals, infringes on the interests or 
feelings of other animals that are not dumb— 
namely, drivers and conductors—they naturally 
ery out, ‘Is not a man better than many horses?” 
Perhaps Mr. Bercu might be induced to admit 
that, with certain explanatory provisions; but 
then he would say the man can plead for him- 
self, the horse can not. Animated by similar 
generous sentiments, we desire to say a few 
words for children. - 

It is a bad sign in any community to have 
few children. It does not speak well for the 
high health of any family in which there are no 
children, if a family can at all be considered to 
exist without children. It is a very bad moral 
symptom where children are not desired. Chil- 
dren are sanitary, are a discipline, are a “‘ means 
of grace,” are a “hope of glory.” They are 


the most important members of a family. The' 


older members work for them, not they for their 
seniors. They live like the lilies, clothed with- 
out care. They are little kings and queens, 
truly and legitimately, ‘‘by the grace of God.” 

It is absurd and it is wicked and it is injuri- 
ous to snub them. They must increase, while 
we mnst decrease. It is, therefore, as foolish 
for age to treat childhood lightly as it would be 
for the setting star to slight the rising sun. It 
is wicked, because older people have the power, 
to hurt the feelings and the character of a child 
while the child has no redress; and it is injuri- 
ous, because it dwarfs the man who offers and 
the child who saffers the slight. 

The proverb, ‘‘ Little.children should be scen, 
and not heard,” has been the bane of many a 
young life, and the blight of many a domestic 
circle. t has been let down as an extinguish- 
er on many a bright little head, and has effect- 
ually extinguished it, We never knew it to 
be used with propriety and wit except when the 
child that was called up to recite a lesson it 
had not learned put in the plea, ‘‘ Little chil- 
dren should be seen, and not heard!” 

They should be both seen and heard. If pos- 
sible, they ought never to be out of sight. They 
should be heard, because they have so much to 
say and so much to learn. No one can be long 
acqnainted with a child that has not been re- 
pressed without noticing how wonderfully fresh, 
generally, and how marvelously profound, very 
often, are the thoughts and questions of the 
youngsters. They are little strangers from an- 





other land, making naive comments upon what 
they see in this. They are not afraid. ‘They 
have no consistency to care for, no position to 
maintain, no policy to carry forward. They are 
truthful. They retyke falsehoods and conven- 
tionalities. If their speeches are embarrassing, 
it is because our speeches are wrong. When 
little Tom Williams asked Miss Amanda, last 
week, where her other face was, and in reply to 
her exclamation of astonishment said, ‘‘ because 
ma says you carry two faces,” the mother, who 
had been talking so blandly to Amanda, should 
not have considered her son ‘‘a horrid boy ;” 
she should not have said that Amanda carried 
two faces. 

We put off children becanse we can not an- 
swer their questions, have not the frankness to 
say “I do not know,” and the industry to go 
and learn, and come and instruct the child. 

This snubbing of children loses to grown peo- 
ple all that would come to them from the ques- 
tions and sayings of the young. It represses 
the natural curiosity of childhood, that curios- 
ity which is the basis of all acquisition of learn- 
ing and the stimulus of all intellectual culture. 
It aleo represses all originality. The child be- 
comes a mute until he can become a mimic. 
He watches others older than himself, uttering 
speeches and performing acts suitable to their 
age, but not to his. He imitates them, because 
he has become afraid to ask questions. And 
so we all become painfully uniform. 

Children ought to be heard; it is due them. 
They ought to be seen; it is due us. The ban- 
ishment of children from society is a mistake 
and a loss. Who is so great a guest that we 
may allow him, whom we bave invited, to ex- 
clude from our board the little guest whom 
God has sent? If onr invited guest be worthy 
a place at our table, he will feel that our invita- 
tion was all the more cordial, and he was all 
the more welcome, because we did not allow 
his arrival to banish the purest, noblest, and 
best members of our own families. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Amphlon and pls Byre. 


Y DEAR JOEL,—The other evening I 
was bidden to a birthday party, and Med- 
icus brought his magic lantern. He made it 
himself, and he and Junior painted the slides, 
some of which were so grotesquely comical that 
I am sorry for those who have not seen them. 
But there were some classic figures, as they are 
called, outlines of mythological persons and 
scenes, which gave Flaxman, from whose de- 
signs they were copied, altogether a new beauty 
and value. If these amateur artists could spare 
the time they might, with proper magnifiers, re- 
produce Raphael's ‘‘ Hours” as large as life, if it 
were desirable, and with an unsurpassable effect. 
But there was one scene, taken, I believe, from 
an old alto-relievo in Rome, which was most sig- 
nificant of all. It was Mercury giving the lyre, 
or lute, to Amphion. Amphion of the heavenly 
blood-royal, bred among the shepherds, and 
forever famous, is one of the figures of the old 
story which is most familiar and suggestive. 
And as he was brought before us by the magic 
light, Zenobia tarned her superb head to me and 
said, 

‘*Mr. Bachelor, what a pity such a guest 
should be only a shadow !” 

“Bat he is in the room,” I answered. 

“T see him,” she said again, smiling, with 
her eyes fixed upon the pictare, 

‘*No,” I whispered, ‘‘ not in the picture, but 
in the fiesh. Amphion of the old legend, Am- 
phion of the celestial line, Amphion of the 
wonder-working lyre, is bodily present in this 
room.” 

Of course in the darkness I could not see her 
expression, but I imagined it from the tone of 
her voice, as she said, 

“The obscurity of the room has passed into 
Mr. Bachelor's conversation.” 

‘On the contrary, his meaning is as light 
and distinct as that outline npon the screen. 
For, Zcnobia, what was Amphion ?” I asked. 

“* He was the marvelous musician who play- 
ed the walls of Thebes into place, whose lyre 
drew form from chaos.” 

“The same magician is in this room.” 

Zenobia was silent, and I knew that she was 
wondering who it was that I meant. But, my 
dear Joel, if our own life did not interpret to 
us the life of other times and people, it would 
be all a blank to us. When the philosophers 
say that the world is created every day, what 
do they mean but that all the possibilities, the 
powers, the passions of human natnre which 
have made every epoch in history, which have 
inspired all art and poetry and song, are as 
fresh and abounding to-day as they ever were ? 
In the earliest legend that remains to us we 
read of the siege of Troy, and when we are told 
that Achilles was dipped in the Styx and was 
invulnerable, and that now for the Greeks, now 
for the Trojans, the gods and goddesses con- 
tended, we know that it is a way of saying that 
there was the safety that always springs from 
heroism and genius, That is our earliest story, 
and the latest is told in the newspaper every 
morning. The father at the breakfast-table 
reads of the siege of Paris, with its episodes of 
cruelty and bravery and folly ; and his son runs 


off with shining morning face to school to read 
the same story under other names and in anoth- 
er language. Homer is real; Homer interests 
us to-day because we are doing and thinking 
what Homer describes. I look out of my win- 
dow and I see Sir Philip Sidney going down 
town. I go to church, and there sits William 
of Orange in the corner pew. I pass a glitter- 
ing carriage in the Park, and lo! Judas Iscariot 
taking his evening drive. 

And as fast as the old legends seem to be 
settling away into a rigid remoteness, and to 
become inexplicable, a warm touch of good 
sense—a delicate, vitalizing insight—makes 
them all as human and familiar as this soft 
breath of spring makes the brown old earth 
again green and blooming. Of course it was 
this perception of the essential and spiritual 
significance of the mythological story that 
made it tolerable to the educated Greeks. 
And yet I laugh very often when I heara tough 
old religious dogmatist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury asking how it is conceivable that Plato and 
Socrates, and the Athenian society of which we 
have such glimpses in Landor's ‘‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” should not have protested against the 
religion that exalted such a monstrous Lo- 
thario as Zeus into their Supreme Being. I 
laugh because it is no more extraordinary to 
me than that educated men of this time and 
country should make the sweet and simple Gos- 
pel of Christ such an elaborate metaphysical 
system as they do. 
Melanchthon—one of the most fervent of 
preachers, and one of the best of human beings 
—who says to me whenever we talk upon 
these subjects, 

“Oh, Bachelor, Bachelor, all you want is s 
dogma!” 

Melanchthon’'s brain is spun all over with the 
subtile cobwebs of schoolmen’s theories and 
what seem to me laughable puerilities. Yet 
he turns to me with such.real carnestness and 
tender sympathy, and exclaims, ‘Oh, dear 
friend, if your brains were only full of cobwebs, 
how happy I should be!” 

As I see it, Melanchthon has no right to ask 
with wonder how a refined Greek could have 
failed to protest against the representation of 
Zeus as the King of Heaven, because he, twen- 
ty centuries later, makes the King of Heaven a 
cruel despot. Why should an American who 
actually preaches that the Supreme Being is a 
tyrant wonder that an Athenian heard him 
represented as a debauchee without protest? 
“Ah, if you had only a dogma!” sighs my 
good Melanchthon. And Jesus himself, had 
he a dogma? I ask him in turn. 

But I was saying that the educated Greek 
had, perhaps, another view—an explanation or 
interpretation of the popular legend of Zeus. 
And it is that which modern scholars suggest, 
and which removes the wonder that so many 
feel at the acquiescence of those refined people 
in the bald forms of the traditions. How if 
Zeus were to them but a name for light and 
warmth, and the story as told only the imagi- 
native form in which the functions of light and 
warmth were clothed by the poetic and filial 
heart of man? How if every old legend that 
seems gross in the telling were touched by the 
same test, and the grossness utterly dissipated, 
leaving only universal grace and troth and 
beauty? How if the whole cycle of mytholog- 
ical legend were repeated every year and every 
day in our own American and modern experi- 
ence? And it really is so, or we could not 
really understand the old story, and we should 
not care for it. It really is so; and that is 
what I meant when I said to Zenobia that 
Amphion was in that very room. 

His name, indeed, is by no means Amphion, 

and he has certainly never seen a lyre, and 
would not know what to do with it if he had. 
I am by no means sure that he has any definite 
conception of Mercury; and when Medicus 
said, as he slipped in the slide and threw the 
picture upon the screen, ‘‘ Mercury giving the 
lyre to Amphion,” I am afraid that it was, in 
truth, wholly Greek to my friend. For ‘his 
name is—and I believe you know him, dear 
Joel—Tubb; not Amphion Tubb, but James 
Tubb. He can not play upon any musical in- 
strument whatsoever. Yet he daily plays the 
walls of Thebes into their place, and he draws 
order from chaos. If you could live with him 
for a day—as I have, for I have traveled with 
him—you would see how. He went home, for 
instance, from that delightful birthday party, 
and the next morning Mrs. Tubb had a severe 
headache ; and baby Tubb was in the most hel- 
ligerent frame of mind; and Tommy Tubb's 
shoe-strings broke as he was tying them; and 
Dorothy Tubb's stocking revealed a hole in the 
heel just as she was hurrying down to break- 
fast (which was not ready), that she might get 
to school in time to avoid being so late as to 
wJose all chance at tho prize work-basket upon 
which her little heart was set; and Baruch 
Tubb fell down stairs, battering his head upon 
each step; and 'Miry, the cook, was cross and 
snapping at Lucy, the waiter; snd Lucy the 
waiter was cross; and Dorothy, Tommy, and 
Lucy were all scolding sharply ; and such a do- 
mestic hubbub and confasion could only be par- 
alleled by the chaos of the heaps of stones from 
which the Theban wall was to be built. 

And in the midst of the tumult Amphion arose 


There is my good friend 





with his lyre—I mean, James Tubb came smil- 
ing out of his room—and with a laugh and a 
cheery word, and a helpful hand and a sympa- 
thizing heart, he pacified the storm. He left 
the baby chuckling, and soothed poor little Ba- 
rach, and showed Tommy how to lengthen his 
string, and wrote a word of excuse for Doro- 
thy, and moderated 'Miry and Lucy, and so si- 
lenced the discord. He might have stormed 
and snarled, and roared and boxed ears all 
round, and partially smothered the tempest, in- 
stead of clearing it away; but that is not Am- 
phion’s—I mean James Tubb's—method. His 
lyre is never out of tune, because his temper is 
so reasonable and so gentle; and the heaviest 
and most unmanageable stones of ill humor 
and perversity and sulkiness gradually obey the 
magic persuasion of his manliness and sweet- 
ness, and rise into harmony and order. 

And so the statesman, dear Joel, who from 
the hates and jealonsies and conflicting inter- 
ests and ambitions of classes and sections and 
industries and races educes peace and co-oper- 
ation, and confirms the concord and power of 
@ great state—what is he but the Amphion of 
the old legend, who raises the Theban walls 
into place and proportion with his magic lyre? 

And greater than all of them is the Amphion 
of the soul—the man who, standing amidst the 
chaos of his own prejudices and conceits and 
passions, surrounded by what seems a bound- 
less and hopeless wilderness of his own obsti- 
nacy and weakness and temptation, gradually, 
by the magic of pri .ciple and resolution, play- 
ing the divinest melodies of heavenly law and 
purpose, compels the wild confusion of his soul 
into order, and raises tier by tier the shining 
walls of the city of God within him. This is 
the man—and how many and many of them 
there are !—who reveals the true meaning of the 
old legend, and shows us that Amphion is not 
the figure of a legendary fable, but our friend 
and neighbor of to-day. Believe me, my dear 
Joel, the whole series of tales hidden away in 
Lempriére, and so faintly and feebly told even 
in the noblest verse, are drawn from our own 
experience—from onr own lives. I go into the 
schools, and see the poor boys cramming and 
struggling with their tasks, and I groan to think 
that the light which would startle them with its 
delightful radiance—the light which would show 
them that the legends of mythology are only the 
story of that particular school—does not shine 
upon the murky pages along which they toil. 
But we who are older, dear Joel, we are unpar- 
donable if we do not enrich our lives with the 
consciousness that the noblest figures in poetry 
and legend are only portraits of our daily com- 
panions, Yours always, 

Aw Otp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS. 
MALL figures on light grounds prevail in low- 
priced carpets, and there is a return to ante- 
war prices. Very good American ingrains are 
sold for 85 cents or $1 a yard ; excellent qualities 
are $1 25, and fine tapestry ingrain 8 $1 35. 
The designs imitate those of Brussels carpets. 
There are mottled figures in maroon, or in brown 
shaded to orange, or else dark rich Persian pat- 
terns for dining-rooms and basements ; while for 
cozy chambers are clear white grounds with dark 
scrolls, or diamonds of silver on blue, or gray on 
cherry. Small houses, homes of young begin- 
ners, can be made very attractive with these 
pretty and inexpensive carpets. Each floor 
should be carpeted alike throughout, and to 
make it soft to the tread, as well as to preserve 
it, the ingrain should be laid over an anti-moth 
carpet, a patent arrangement of cotton wadding 
chemically prepared, and quilted between brown 
papers. Venetian carpets for halls and stairs 
accompany ingrains. These are not in the 
stereotyped stripes, but in mottled designs, like 
Brussels, and completed by a border. A yard 
wide, for halls, these cost from $1 to $1 50 a 
yard ; three-quarters wide, for stairs, in patterns 
to match the hall carpet, they are $1 12; and 
five-eighths wide, 90 cents. A stair padding of 
flax linen and paper, made to soften noisy foot- 
falls, and to preyent the carpet wearing on the 
edge of the step, is sold for 20 cents a step. 

‘Three-ply carpets are in rich tapestry designs 
on light grounds; these carpets are in high fa- 
vor with housewives, yet are objectionable be- 
cause the third ply is distinct in itself, and is 
apt to wear off, leawing the two layers that are 
interwoven looking ragged: $1 50 buys the best 
quality. 

Tapestry Brussels carpets are showy, but not 
serviceable; the colors are merely stamped on 
the upper side, and soon weer off, leaving bare 
an ugly gray surface; the designs, however, 
are exceedingly pretty—panels and scrolls on 
pearl and white grounds for parlors and cham- 
bers; mossy banks, strewn with roses, and mot- 
tled, irregular designs, with striped border, for 
halls and dining-rooms: $1 10 to $1 25 is the 
price. It is far better economy to add fifty cents 
more a yard, and buy five-framed body Brussels, 
with the design woven through the carpet, as 
very pretty but not new patterns can be bought 
for $175 a yard. ‘There are daisy wreaths 
of white on pearl grounds, or pink rose-buds on 
white, for bedrooms, and rich ‘Turkey colors for 
dining-rooms and halls, The finest qualities of 
body Brussels in new scroll patterns on black 
grounds are $2 25. 

Merchants say that carpets with many colors, 
as in the Persian patterns, wear best, Light 
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grounds do not fade or show soil as easily as 
darker ones. Borders round the room, a broad 
stripe of curpet matching the colors in the cen- 
tre, are much used on fine carpets. A novel 
idea, to be more generally introduced in the fall, 
is carpets with black ground, enlivened with 
tracery of gilt and Egyptian red. ‘I'hese are 
exceedingly rich-looking. Dark olive grounds 
are also lighted up with gay Oriental colors. 
Fine Wilton carpets in these designs are beauti- 
fal for libraries and parlors. ‘They cost from 
$2 50 to $3 50.0 yard. The Bazar commends 
these elegant Wiltons to people of taste who 
can afford the outlay; body Brussels to ple 
iu comfortable circumstances, yet who do not 
care to renew their carpets often: and the pretty 
ingrains to those who have not much money to 
spend. Very showy velvet carpets are sold for 
$2 a yard; those with deeper pile are $2 50. 
Large panels and scrolls are seen on these and 
the French moquette carpets, and a striped bor- 
der is invariably added. Moquettes are $4 50a 
yard, and the border does not add to the expense. 
Nile green, sky blue, pearl, and even buff 
grounds are shown, with flowers framing pretty 
rural scenes, or with cupids and cherubs. Amer- 
ican moquettes are said to be better than French, 
as the figures are woven through as in body 
Brussels. ‘The softly tinted Axminster carpets, 
like the moguettes, are for elegant drawing- 
rooms and bondoirs: from $3 to $4 a yard. 
Turkish rngs of dark, quaint colors, and deep, 
soft pile, are imported for the centre of floors of 
inlaid woods. One very handsome rug, square, 
and all in one picce, measuring 9 feet 10 inches 
by 8 feet 9 inches, costs $90. 

Dealers measure, make, cut, and lay carpets, 
charging 8 cents a yard for ingrains and three- 
ply; 10 cents for Brussels ; 124 cents for velvets 
and other heavy-pile carpets. 

Bronzed, silver-plated, and gilt stair-rods are 
shown. They are ropnd, in twisted rope pat- 
terns, or in plain hexagonal shapes, and are held 
by patent catches that are almost self-adjusting. 
Very handsome ones cost from $10 to $12 a 
dozen. Plain oval hollow rods of brass, for car- 
pets five-eighths of a yard wide, are sold for 
$3 0 dozen. 

Oil-cloths for halls and dining-rooms are in 
rich Indian colors and Turkish designs, also the 
usual marbled patterns: they cost from $1 25 
to $1 50 a square yard. 

Floors of inlaid woods are, however, the first 
choice for dining-rooms, halls, smoking and bill- 
iard rooms, and are not as expensive as might be 
sapposed. <A simple but pretty design in oak and 
walnut is laid for $1 50 a square foot; an intri- 
cate octagenal figure in white holly, French wal- 
nut, and amaranth, on an oak ground, costs $2 ; 
and the most elaborate design shown, in which 
rose-wood and cedar are introduced, costs $2 75. 
These floors require to be kept well waxed, and 
the chairs used on them must have gutta-percha 
casters, that no noise may be made. Wainscot- 
ed walls and ceilings accompany such floors. 
These wood - hangings—strips of wood so thin 
that two hundred are cut of wood an inch thick, 
and then pasted on paper—cost about 50 per cent. 
more than the best varnished paper, and are far 
more durable. ‘I'hey are in large panels of oak 
or light butternut, with dark walnut mouldings. 


CURTAINS. 


A novel and pretty effect is given to lace cur- 
tains by the new lace lambrequins, that are lined 
with rose-color or blue, held by lace-covered cor- 
nices, and designed to match the lace curtains be- 
low. The plain lambrequin, of the favorite tam- 
boured lace, costs $1! a window; lined, and witha 
lace cornice, $25 ; $100 furnishes a window with 
beautiful tamboured lace curtains, lambrequin, 
and side loops. For lower-priced curtains we com- 
mend the guipure laces. ‘They are stronger and 
far prettier than Nottingham lace. The striped 
patterns are more effective than the blocks, as 
these break up a window too much. ‘T'wo rich- 
ly draped guipure curtains, to be drawn back on 
each side, are sold for $17—enough for a win- 
dow. Plainer styles are furnished for $12 50 a 
window. Fine curtains of Swiss lace are $85. 
For very elegant honses a single drop-curtain of 
lace is used, with elaborate side draperies. These 
are objected to, however, as they must be used 
without shades, and do not darken the rvom suf- 
ficiently. A novelty in preparation is shades of 
French maslin dressed with isinglass, the cen- 
tre decorated with embroidery and lace. These 
will admit plenty of light, yet shade the room al- 
Most as much as holland shades, and will cost 
about $5 a window. At present white holland 
shadea, finished with two white tassels, are pre- 
ferred to all others. With ordinary fixtures, in 
windows of average size, they cost $2 50 a win- 
dow ; with patent spring fixtures, $3 50. Cur- 
tains of dotted Swiss muslin, edged with fluted 
ruffles three or four inches wide, are still used 
for chambers and for country houses. These 
and Nottingham lace, with chintz lambrequins, 
are pretty for rooms fitted up with chintz furni- 
ture. For bay-windows, plain shades, either of 
white holland or lace, are fitted to the different 
apartments, next the window-pane. Lace cur- 
tains drape the arch, but these shut off the bay 
from the room, and are not so pretty as a sim- 
ple lambrequin. Narrow cornices of gilt ebony, 
or rose-wood with gilt mouldings, have entire! 
superseded plain gilt. We have seen black-wal- 
nut cornices sold as low as $2 a window. When 
& pier-glass is used the frame of the mirror is ex- 
tended to form cornices. For vestibule windows, 
tamboured lace, lined with a pale color and fluted, 
is very handsome. Narrow French guipures for 
Yestibules are 50 cents a yard. Pretty draperies 

of Nottingham lace, attached to a walnat cornice, 
are placed above wash-stands to protect the wall : 
Price $3. 

FURNITURE. 

Rich, massive-looking furniture, like that seen 

in French interiors of the last century, is now 


made for large drawing-rooms and salons. Im- 
mense wall-mirrors, reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, and framed by great columns, take the 
place of mantels; pier-glasses are surmounted 
by cornices that branch over the windows and 
adorn the end of the room ; ponderous cabinets 
of ebony and gilt and marquetry are on the 
sides ; while the luxurious and thickly tufted seats 
strewn about are so covered with satin and vel- 
vet that the wood of which they are made is no- 
where visible. ‘Two colors are used for uphol- 
stering these grand rooms, and the new funcy is 
to introduce black as one color ; for instance, the 
chairs and sofas are covered with turquoise blue, 
pearl gray, or Havana brown satin, tufted in rays 
springing from the centre, and bordered by a 
great puff of black velvet. Thexe are very grand 
and very costly. Any wood visible about them 
is ebony or rose-wood with gilt tracings, Plainer 
parlors, for those who use Brussels carpets, have 
black-walnut forniture, upholstered with terry 
reps—not the inevitable green, but drab, cherry, 
or Louise blue in solid colors, or else in broché 
stripes, two shades of tan-color, for instance, 
with golden broché figures, on the lighter stripe. 
Order the suit, and have no two pieces alike. 
Have two sofas—one long enough for reclining, 
the other a little confidante for two—and choose 
four easy-chairs of various shapes and sizes, for 
people of different sizes, ins' of the regulation 
two arm-chairs and four straight-backed uncom- 
fortable ones. Distribute about the room light 
reception-chairs of lacquered wood, with seats 
of fine cane, and camp-stools embroidered by 

our own fingers. The curtains of tamboared 
lace have lambrequins matching the furniture 
reps; and the walnut mantel, now more stylish 
than marble, is upholstered also. The oval cen- 
tre-table, upheld by a branching pedestal, is cov- 
ered with blue or cherry velvet, or even billiard 
cloth, or else the beautiful tinted marble now 
used ; or it may be of plain wood, with a table- 
cover matching the piano-cover, which is of the 
inexpensive new wool tapestry, in imitation of 
fine Aubusson, just introduced from Germany. 
The colors should harmonize with the broché 
reps. A low cabinet—half for books, half for 
the curiosities that once ornamented étagtres— 
has a top of colored marble or of velvet match- 
ing the centre-table. Marquetry is falling into 
disuse except for bordering tables and cabinets, 
as it is so easily defaced. Gilt, too, is apt to 
tarnish and to chip off, as the ebony mouldings 
do. Black-walnut inlaid with French walnut 
stands the test of time better than any other fur- 
niture, and can be easily restored to its original 
beauty. An easel of walnut or ebonized wood 
with light gilt tracery is arranged to display the 
last new picture in its proper light. ‘Tall, ele- 
gant acsels cost from $10 to $x0, but very pret- 
ty low ones are sold for $15 or $20. Pedestals 
for busts are solid columns of wood decorated 
with gilt and topped with marble or velvet to 
match other articles. A clock and vases of the 
gay-colored Pompadonr porcelain, mounted in 
gilt, ornament drawing-room mantels. The pic- 
tures are hung by cords wrapped over wire and 
without tassels. Loose slip covers are of white 
linen or twilled cretonne bound with bright-color- 
ed braid. Some fanciful ones have box-pleated 
frills around the lower parts of chair and sofa 
covers. The material is 35 or 45 cents a yard. 
Upholsterers charge $2 for making a slip for an 
ordinary chair, @3 for an arm-chair, $4 for a 
sofa. 

Fresh and cool looking cretonnes or cotton 
satines are used for upholstering all the rooms of 
summer residences out of town, and for chambers 
in the city, especially those occupied by the 
young people of the family. Black grounds are 

ing introduced in cretonnes, bat detract from 
their cool, airy look. Blue, pink, or white 
grounds, with Central Park landscapes in gray 
frescoings, are prettiest, or else those with an- 
tique Oriental figures of bright colors on a pale 
ground. Wall-paper is imported to match these 
patterns ; the muslin curtains have chintz lambre- 
quins, and the bed is draped to match. Light 
ash, oak, and butternut woods in imitation of 
bamboo are upholstered in this manner. White 
enameled suits with oak-colored mouldings in 
bamboo styles are admired for summer cham- 
bers: they cost $3 50. 

The bedroom suits most generally desired are 
of black-walnut, waxed or not according as the 
buyer may prefer polished or dull surfaces. The 
handsomest have panels of French walnut, gilt 
tracings, and ebony mouldings. ‘They cost from 
$500 to $1000. ‘There are, however, plain black- 
walnut suits with one or two marble-top pieces, 
made as substantially as higher-priced suits, that 
are sold for $90. ‘These furnish the chamber. 

Bedsteads have high pointed heads, ornament- 
ed on the extreme top, with low side and foot 
boards, The bed is made so deep and full that 
when spread it rises in a great white puff almost 
to the top of the foot-board. Spring mattresses 
are jointed and hinged, that they may be easily 
moved, Over this is a mattress of South Amer- 
ican curled hair, and many people use a light 
feather-bed on the mattress. Bolsters are cut 
three-sided, the head resting on an inclined 
plane. The upper side is four or five inches 
deep, sloping down to two inches below. ‘They 
are tufted like mattresses. Pillows are large 
and square. ‘I'he furnishing houses charge $19 
for a pair of feather pillows and a bolster like 
that just described. Luxuriantly soft pillows of 
arctic down, in cases of thick white linen drill- 
ing, are $48 a pair. Plainest muslin slips are 
put on pillows for night use. but are covered dur- 
ing the day by shams, or single squares of linen, 
with an inch-wide hem, hem-stitched, and a rich 
cluster of needle-work in each corner. These, 
with a linen sheet, hem-stitched, and embroider- 
ed band at the top, to overlay the cover when 
the bed is turned down, cost $45. Large mon- 
ograms are embroidered in the centre of pillow 
shams, Each letter costs trom $1 to $2. Sham 
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illow-slips and bed-spreads of fine tamboured 
lace, to match lace Jambroquins, are sold for 
$25 a set. They should be lined with pink or 
blue satin. 

Libraries and dining-rooms are furnished with 
rich morocco, tan-colored or scarlet, studded with 
gilt, or else with rich cachemires in Turkish de- 
signs. Walnut, with ebony mouldings, is the 
most popular wood for libraries, Dining-rooms 
are often furnished with oak or light butternut 
“* trimmed” with mouldings of a darker wood. 
Tall buffets have medallions in carved wood or 
bronze representing game or hunting scenes. 

Hat-stands for halls have large mirrors at the 
back, with pegs for hats on each side, and draw- 
ers below for brushes, The chairs are of wood 
in Gothic shapes. 

For information received thanks are due L. 
Marcorre; Porrtsr, Straus, & Co.; G. L. 
Ketry &Co.; Warren Warp & Co.; ARNOLD, 
Constasiz, & Co.; A. T. Srzwart & Co.; 
and Lorp & Tarzor. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss EprTH ABELL, of Boston, has made ade- 
clded musical success in Milan. She bas had flat- 
tering offers from various operatic man: 
but prefers not to be in a hurry toaccept. Ital- 
ian authorities pronounce her voice a pure 60- 

rano. 

—On the 16th ult. Wrttam and Marr How- 
pe celebrated in Rome their golden - wedding 


y- 

—Mrs. Marta Wa.xer Cook, of Hoboken, 
a sister of the late Ropert J. WALKER, is one of 
the best linguists in the country, delighting ea- 
pecially in Polish and Russian literature. She 

the lady who a few years ago wrote in the 
Times a sharp criticism of Owen Meredith” for 
plagiarizing from the Sclavic tongues. 

—It is stated by a London correspondent that 
every day, when the weather permits, Queen 
Victoria visits the tomb of Prince ALBERT, and 
places near it a basket of fresh flowers, reads a 
chapter In the Bible, kneels, and offers a prayer 
that she may meet him in the world to come. 

—Mr. Artucr J. Peagopy, one of the neph- 
ews and heirs of the late Gzorcs Pzazopy, and 
a gentleman of culture and refinement, is about 
to ‘lead to the hymeneal’’ Misa Russet, of this 
city, who traces her relationship, through the 
Beprorp family and the beautifu' Lady RvsseLu 
whom Corser painted, to one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in Scotland. 

—Mr. Rapa WaLpo Emerson, in company 
with a few of the solid men of Boston—judges, 
lawyers, and merchants—is makiug a tour of the 
cities on the Pacific coast. 

—Harvard University has probably a lerger 
number of old graduates than any other college 
in the country. Among these are SaMUEL 
Tuatcner, of the class of 173, now nincty-sev- 
en years old; Horace Bryney, class of 1797, 
ninety-one ycars old; WiLLarp Hat, aged 
ninety, and Samcgy D. Parker, aged eighty- 
nine, both of the class of 1748. Three of these 
four have been members of Congress. WILLIAM 
Mrnor, of the class of 1802, and Hon. James 
Savaae, are still living. 

—A man who finds out things in New York, 
and writes about them to the Troy 7imes, says 
there are about four hundred practicing dentists 
in New York, and one-quarter of that number in 
Brooklyn (where the teeth are proportionably 
better), The Parmuys are notable in the pro- 
feasion, the family consisting of Eveazer, the 
oldest, and four brothers. ELgazer is the rich- 
est toothist in the U. 8.—wortha million—most- 
ly made in real estate. Doctor E. J. Downtxno 
is also a ‘‘ warm"? practitioner—about $30,000 

r annum. Doctors ATKINSON and JOHN AL- 

}, DWIngLLE, Dobos, and MAINE are among 
the $10,000 to $20,000 men; after whom come a 
crowd of industrious fillers, extractors, etc., etc., 
the German element being quite predominant. 
Of the four hundred in this city about thirty 
may be considered first-class, with large in- 
comes. After these scramble slong a goodly 
crowd who charge from 5 to $20 for filling a 
tooth, and who make from to $4000 a year. 

—The clever editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal has shed a column of elaborate pen-work 
on Mr. P. Gopwin’s volume of essays, ‘Out of 
the Past.” His idea is that Mr. G. ‘ possessos. 
the critical faculty in almost excessive measure, 
and demonstrates with quick, keen strokes the 
beauties of his subject, or unhesitatingly points 
out its hidden faults and blemishes ; neither ex- 
ulting In the one nor gloating over the other, 
but giving cool, ell Sele bed: dispassionate ut- 
terances on both. It is Jn historical sketches, 
however, that he is most happy and most cnter- 
taining. He seizes upon picturesque incidents, 
and groups around them a vivid series of facts 
that first gain our attention, and then fix in our 
memorics a clear and lasting impression.”” 

—Judge Josera G. Masten, who died on the 
14th ult. at Buffalo, was one of those rare men 
who won the regard and commanded the respect 
of all classes—young and old, rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned; a pure-hearted and kind- 
hearted, clear-headed and strong-brained man; 
an able lawyer, an able and just judge; a model 
of courtesy, patience, and forbearance on the 
bench ; free from the faintest show of assump- 
tion or pretense, and softened by a itleness 
and graclousness of manner which, with his fine 
presence and manly port, made him every where 
the peculiarly welcome guest. In the city of 
his residence and in Western New York no 
man has left, or could leave, a purer and nobler 
record. 

—A peculiar person was Mrs. JupitH Rust, 
who died a few days since in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts. She was married on Christmas-eve, 
1799, and, although on good terms with her fam- 
ily; never afterward slept in her father’s house, 
There were nincty persons at her wedding, yet 
she survived them all. She left sixty living de- 
scendants. From the night of her marriage to 
the day of her death she slept upon the same 
bedstead ; and she had the honor of carrying the 
first umbrella ever carried in Rowley. In that 
respect she was historical. 

—Mies Mary Parsons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
1s, during the present month, to become Prin- 
cees Dz Lrnak, the Prince having just come over 
from Germany to perfect the arrangement. He 
is on the staff of Kaiser Wittiam. The lady has 
passed some time in Europe, and was much ad- 


tired in court circles. At the banquet given 
the Emperor on his return to Berlin, he turned, 
while toasts were being given, to Prince De 
Lrnar, and said: “I drink to your American 


ncee, 

—The widow of that old Jonn Brown whose 
soul {is still supposed to be peripatetic resides in 
Humboldt County, California, with a son and 
two daughters. 


—Fifty years Cuaries Ma’ who is 
now Playin at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, first 
appeared in London, as George Kattleton, in his 


own play of “The Humpbacked Lover.” He 
was then about twenty. Although he has near- 
ly scored seventy, he has the lithe, airy manner 
that made him so attractive before he had tallied 


thirty. 

—the late President LrxcoLn was somewhat 
astonished one day when inspecting the prison 
in Washington. A prisoner said to him, famil- 
jarly, ‘How are you, Mr. President? I’m glad 
to see you. I believe that you and I have been 
in every jail in the Union.” Mr. Lincoxn re- 
plicd that the jails at Springfield and Washing- 
ton were the only ones he was ever in. ‘ Very 
likely,” responded the rogue; ‘but I've been in 
all the rest.”’ 

There is probably but one man in America 
or Europe who has lost both legs and both arms 
in the military service. That very much damaged 
party is BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, & pensioner, who 
was & private in the Second innesota, was 
wounded twenty times, yet what there is left of 
him seems to be healthy. 

—On Sunday the 9th ult. the Rev. Dr. Trx@ 
reached the fiftieth year of his ministry. During 
tbat period there have been built under his care 
four largechurches and six mission chapels. In 
the afternoon the body of the church was occu- 
pied by the fifteen hundred children of the moth- 
er church and ite various mission schools. 

—Kossurs, by way of recreation, is transla- 
ting Suaxspgake into Hungarian. Physicians 
ordered him to rest, which he does by doing the 
above. Says he couldn't live six weeks without 
being keps at work. 

—Miss Dana, the accomplished daughter of 


the editor of the Sun, is spoken of as the author 
of the cleverly written Kk notices in that 
journal. 


—Mr. OLE Butt Is bending his energies to the 
construction of a new piano with violin attach- 
ment, which he thinks will outsound any music- 
al contrivance yet known on this planet. He is 
&@ great friend of Ericsson, the inventor, who 
lives very modestly in a house down town, and 
only goes out when he thinks that such a ma- 
neuvre would be pleasant. 

—Colonel W. H. Caexsprovas, who has been 
appointed secretary of leyation to England, is 
a New Yorker, whose military career was com- 
menced in our ‘‘Seventh.”’ e is a gentleman 
of culture, of fine social experience, brave as 
any number of lions, and has a fine army record. 
He is snid to have been particularly patient, 
kind, and jolly under adverse circumstances, 
and rode into a fight and moved under fire with 
the quiet sclf-posscssion of a veteran. This is 
told of him afterthe battle of Cross Keys, where 
he distinguished himself: 'ReMONT’s army was 
gathered upon the banks of the river, prevented 

rom further pursuit of Stonewall Jackson by 
the burned bridge, and the General himself was 
puzzied on obeerving bodies of men onthe farther 
side dressed in the blue uniform of our army, 
and carrying the flag of the United States. In 
the presence of the Gencral and his staff Colonel 
CuEESsBROUGH rode across the ford to the op- 
posite bank, made an inspection of his own, 
and, returning, reported—what we feared would 
be done in his own death—that the troops we 
had been speculating about were Confederates. 
There was no bravado whatever in thie; it was 
only the careless disregard of his own safety in 
s soldieriy man upon the performance of some 
uty. 

A son of Mrs. Ex-President Trier is said to 
have distinguished himself as a Uhlan during 
the recent controversy between France and Ger- 
many. Handsome youn fellow, brave, ete.— 
such as one reads of in nice novels. 

—General J. MerepitH Reap (Albany gentle- 
man), consul-general at Paris, is said to have 
made himeelf deservedly popular during the 
siege (he worried through the whole of it) by 
his liberality of purse and kindly words to the 
poor and suffering. 

—In a recent number of the Bazar we gave 
the twenty-five leading Christian names used in 
England, showing that out of 100,000 persons 
nearly sixty-six per cent. bore the names of the 
twenty-five enumerated. Neither the English 
nor American people have one name of their 
own, as the Germans have “ Hermann, and the 
French ‘Jacques,’’ but have been content to 
name almost every body after the Virgin, or a 
saint or two, or some English king, or king's 
son or daughter. No English forename is dis- 
tinctively of the people. Nothing so quaint as 
the adoption of the Old Testament names, in the 
way in which Connecticut has adopted them, 
has ever been popular among the English; they 





have liked no Roman names; have forgotten all 
British names; have, in fact, stuck to their usu- 
al text, that some big person must use a name 
before they can find the courage to doit. ‘‘Al- 
ice’’ seems as old as English history, “James” 
occurs in Doomseday-Book, ‘‘ Robert” is Teu- 
tonic and very old, and “Mary,” of course, is 
the pre-eminently Catholic name; but for the 
rest, every name seems to have derived its pop- 
ularity either from some saint or some English 
king or prince. ‘Albert,’ for instance, is be- 
coming fast a regular English name, while the 
pularity of ‘Arthur’? dates not from Mr. 
'ENNYSON’S legendary favorite, but from the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘In the same way, ‘Flor- 
ence’’ has become common for the admiration 
felt tor FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE; and 1500 girls 
were registered in one year by the somewhat 
cumbrous name of ‘‘Alexandra.” The most 
distinctive and perhaps the prettiest of new 
names is ‘‘Alma’—a name taken not for ite 
meaning, but from the first battle of the Cri- 
mean war, though the list has possibly gained 
by the introduction of Mr. LonereLLow’s hero- 
ine, ‘‘ Evangeline,” and would gain decidedly 
could we popularize the subject of Mrs. Rip- 
DELL’S exquisite sketch, “ Beryl.” There area 
few names at once odd and pretty, which, 
though not among the twenty-five, are suffi- 
ciently common not to puzzle a farmer's wife— 
such as “ Faith,” “Hope,” Mercy,” “Grace,” 
and “‘ Prodence;’’ but the great majority of En- 
sish and American mothers never travel out of 
e narrow record of customary names. 
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which is"edged with picot scallops. Work the various lace 
tween the figures of the design and the button-hole sti 
picots, as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidery Design for Altar-Cloths, Surplices, ete, 
See illustration on page 298, t* aaGl 
Tus design is worked with embroidery cotton on lace 
ered with Swiss muslin, ‘lhe narrow conned of an 
figures are roe jn ner ase stitch, and the wi ; 
satin stitch. Work the white four-leaved figures in satin 
stitch. For the berries in the middle of the 
shaded eyelet-holes. Work the veins in the middle of 
the narrow leaves in ladder stitch, and the veins of the 





Braid Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts is a new and favorite style of using narrow white or colored 
braid for tidies, ete. ig. 1, page 293, shows a tidy made of braid 
in reduced size, and Fig. 2, on this page, shows a full-sized section of 
the tidy. The tidy consists of seven of these figures, which are 
joined as shown by Fig. 1. ‘The outer edge of the tidy is fur- 
nished with fringe three inches long, made of white twisted cot- 
ton. ‘Transfer the design for each figure to paper as shown 
by Fig. 2, and then, following the lines of the design, stitch 
on the braid along the middle of the braid. ‘The braid 
must not be sewed on in separate circles, but all together 
as far as possible. Fasten the ends carefully, and sew 




















through the several layers of braid at the intersecting remaining leaves in satin and half. 
points. After completing the figures remove the pa- the ecalioped outer edge of thS pie Work 
per from underneath them, and join them as shown stitch. ‘Cut away the Swiss picker button “a 
by Fig. 1. Finally, knot strands of fringe to the design figures, and work wheels inthe of 
outer edge of the tidy. the five-leaved figure (see ill ion). 
—_—_—_—— u 








Pen-Wiper simulating a Dahlia, Figs. 1-3. 

‘To make this pen-wiper cut two round pieces of 
card-board each two inches and four-fifths in diam- 
eter. Bind each of these pieces two-fifths of an inch 
wide with black cashmere. On one of these pieces sew 
five circles of leaves, as shown by Fig. 2. For each of 
these leaves take a thread of violet double zephyr worsted 
three inches and four-fifths long, double it, knot it at the 
middle, and double it again, as shown by the illustration. 
The leaves of the outer circle are made of the lightest shade 
of violet, and are sewed on first; the leaves of each succeeding 
circle are of « darker shade than those of the preceding one, and 
sewed on so that each succeeding circle covers the seam made by 
sewing on the preceding one (see Figs, | and 2), Cover the open 
space left in the 
middle of the card- 
board piece, and at 
the same time the 
seam made by sewing 


LIFE IN HOLLAND, — 


eS family meet in the morning-room. 
may be called a very literal ‘*‘ bre 
vrouw sits at the table, with her cherished 
her, and a steaming kettle on an open stove b: 
on the floor. She gives to each a small cup of de 
tea, or not quite so good coffee, at choice; and this, 
single sandwich of thin-sliced buttered black bread, fli 
by the halves of a little new white roll, must content thes 


est morning appetite till mid-day. All is over in five minutes 
and a terrible discomfiture it is, on the first mor of trial, : 
him who has flattered his hungry soul by visions of kit Sora 






















































juicy steak. But a good deal 
may be said in favor of this slen- 
der meal; for when reconciled to 
it by use, and thus gently stimulated 
after a good night of sleep, body and 



















wr. 





on the inner (darkest) Fig. 2.—Sexacon For Bra Tipy. mind are in better condition for real 
circle of leaves, with a Fe Size, hard work during the next three or ‘§ 
small ball of yel- four hours—the most important in the Fig. 8.—MANNER OF MAKING 
low double zephyr wool which has been | day—than when overburdened by a heavy breakfast: crede Danura Lear, 
s 4 


trimmed off flat, in the middle of which | experto. 

are several knots of green floss silk. On ,, Mevrouw at once proceeds with a most 
the other piece of card-board sew a strip | important operation—that of “‘ washing 
of black cashmere an inch and three-quar- | up.” She would no more intrust her pre- 
ters wide, which is pinked and arranged | cious china to the hands of a servant than 
in thick box-pleats, letting it project three- | would a young mother the cutting of her 
fifths of an inch beyond the edge of the | baby’s eyelashes to the under nurse. It is 
card-board piece. In the hollow between | even said, so general is the practice, that 
each two box-pleats fasten the cashmere | her most gracious M-——y the Q—n of 
part once more with a long stiteh. Cover | H——d performs the like anxious task, 
the open space at the middle with a ball | Washed and wiped, the china is carefully 
of black worsted two inches and two-fifths | put away and locked up in the glass-sided 
in diameter. Finally, paste the uncoy- | cabinet for the admiration of beholders 
ered sides of the card-board parts on each | until the next meal; and thus these, as 








other. | well as other valuable works of art stored 
ete 
, : ‘ | in sight, are not kept merely for show, 
Fig, 2.—Manner or Maxine Dautia. Point Lace and Embroidered but, as surely is their proper function, are 
Cravat. put to constant use. ‘The gentlemen light up cigars, as a matter of course, and go to 
Tus cravat, of which the illustration shows an end in full size, is worked on a strip of cambric | ‘The next family meeting is generally at twelve. Mevrouw, her china, and her kettle are 
two inches and a half wide. Make a narrow hem on the lengthwise edges, before; but this time there is a more plentiful supply of bread-ai 


and the black-bread sandwich is supplemented by others of thin-sli 
meat. The meal, however, scarcely differs from the earlier one, i 
there is a larger quantity eaten, and a second cup of tea or coffee may 
had. In the summer months light Rhine wines make their a) 
‘Wash up” as before, inevitable cigar, and separation, 4 

These slight snacks, whets to appetite merely, lead up, in full accord 
the famous principles of De Quincey, to dinner, the great, the prepo 
meal, about which, as he almost sublimely says, ‘‘the whole day 1 
centre ;” and certainly a Dutch dinner is a tremendous fact. During 
half of the twenty-four hours it is impossible to be unconscions that you’ 
not dined, and during the other not to be conscious that you have—the 
are too strong, appetite and repletion. Let us begin. Suppose the guest 
be seated: there is one preliminary which seems odd to one accustomed to th 
audible and even sonorous grace before meat of our dear old rector. 
‘Lhe hostess gives a , 
peculiar glance round 
the table, says a few 
soft words, among 
which may be caught 
somethinglike“ prie;” 
instantly every body 
looks steadily down 
into the plate before 
him, and the discoy- 
ery may be made that 
each guest is sup- 
posed to be offering 
his own silent grace 
before meat ; and be- 
fore the stranger, not 
being a Quaker, has 
time to recover his 
bewilderment a gen- 
tle rustle from the 
dress of the hostess, 
announcing that she 
has finished, is echoed 
by other rustles from 
aH all sides, and eyes 
PNB look up with the tran- 
hy sient gleam of evan- 
ashing piety. { 
on fine linen, Along Fish, flesh, and (not 


the outer edge is so commonly) fowl. 
e J i Pea Soe a ‘ ges y) fowl, 
point lace braid, ECTION OF PornT LACE AND EMBROIDERED CravaT. and usually plainly 



















and ornament the ends with point lace and white embroidery. ‘To make 
this cravat transfer the design to stit¥ linen, sew on the point lace braid, 
following the lines of the design, and work the lace stitches with fine linen 
thread as shown by the illustration. After completing the embroidery, re- 
move it from the linen foundation, baste it on the linen cambric strip, and 
join it with this by means of button-hole stitches. ‘Transfer the design for 
the white embroidery to the linen cambric, and work it with white em- 
broidery cotton, Finally, cut away the surplus material under the point 
lace embroidery. 


Corners of Guipure, Point Lace, and Venetian Borders for 
Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This border is worked in guipure embroidery. To do this trace 
the outlines of the design drawn on the material with embroidery cotton, 
work the button-hole stitch bars as shown by the illustration, and 
work the outlines of 
the design figures in 
button-hole — stitch. 
‘The wider parts of 
the design must be 
more heavily under- 
laid. For the but- 
ton-hole stitch scal- 
lops on the outer 
edge of the design, 
and those which lie 
on the button-hole 
stitch bars, stretch 
scallops of thread, 
and cover these with 
close button - hole 
stitches, in doing 
which form small 
picots, as shown by 
the illustration. Fi- 
nally, cut away the 
material under the 
design figures (see 
illustration). 
2.—This bor- 
der is worked in Ve- 
netian — embroidery 
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Fig. 1.—Corwer or Borper 1x Gorrvre Exwsromwrry ror Haxpkercwiers, etc. Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper in Port Lace ann VEXETIAN EMBROIDERY FOR HANDEERCHIEFS, BTC. 
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Emprowery Desicn For ALTAR-CLoTHs, 


cooked, are the staples. The Dutch are so particular about their SURPLICES, ETC. 


superb, The great pride of a Dutch housewife, if it may not be said 
fish being perfectly fresh that a good housewife is not satisfied unless 


that preserves are a greater, is pickles, and both of them make a great 


she sees them actually alive either in the market or brought swim- "y show upon the dinner-table. One little custom prevails in helping a 
ming in water-tanks to her door. The first herring of the season is vy i YT fy Wi fair left-hand neighbor to wine—the gentleman must be careful to 
held a dish of luxury, and one dollar is a common price for an i} i Yi ji ) pour a few drops into his own glass first. Whether this be simply 
early one. Mighty dishes of vegetables, boiled and afterward stewed if } wH {/ W to give himself the benefit of any particles of dust or cork upon the 
{ 
i 





in butter, appear as courses, and the quantity piled upon one’s plate top, or be actually the remains of the ancient custom of tasting to deny 




















is at first embarrassing to the fleshly appetite. There are four or Pts ie the presence of poison in the cup, the thing is always done to the 
five varieties of the kidney-bean, all well worthy of commendation. 28 4 ae Rl Pres last glass. Possibly it may even be the heathen custom of libation, 
These beans are salted in large earthern jars, or preserved by an in- © Ail tes — Ms uc7 <5 which is certainly practiced by the lower classes in England; and in 
genious plan, by baking, for winter use, and, fresh, salted, Ra Se << rss Holland the ceremony is gone through even with decanted 
or preserved, they are brought upon the table throughout 2 AE AIA, 4b eg wine. 
the year, when other green vegetables are not to be had; = Poi Peres Ae fs) eI LiLo The Dutch have solved the great eating-with-the-knife 
for without his great plateful of vegetable per se no Hol- Sa é ) Ci we we et ee eS e RS question in a very effectual manner by do:ng away with the 
lander holds himself to have properly dined. ‘There are = 2 SPs Ae tS ONL ee NS temptation. ‘Their native specimens of cutlery are so bad 
invariably two conrses of solid meat, and the changes are = PRE cia Ne Lice MICAS that in using them there can be no ever-recurring pleasure 
rung upon beef, veal, ham; for mutton and lamb are <= 4b, 4 ARN ik, AE SV Ae ay > Po such as may be had in wielding a well-balanced, smooth, 
scarcely ever eaten. Good mutton is not to be had in Hol- ~ ele Sae' ie yey ory oi Ps I FS SFTP ivory-handled Rodgers, which answers to every turn of the 
land. ‘There is some peculiarity in the pastures or cli- 2=?==——s Sc Pee See ee ES ee YO ee wrist, and cuts so clean and true as to make one fancy 
mate which makes mutton very rank and tallowy. The * iy 41 NA ae by Lie, ee, zs even the toughest beefsteak negotiable into tidbits. The 
Poor people eat it, of course, and so they do geese, which ges 2) m wn Pageon yi | Fg Rp ypc ARS ===: diner in Holland is expected to cut up his meat and other 
are by no means looked upon as a luxury; but a ter = By: dip 4 Pg pA Ake psa aa eatables all at once upon his plate, as well as he can man- 
number by far of fat sheep than are consumed in Holland ——_ CG eae Aa, % aes To CTS a “age with his wretched implement, which he then gladly 
are shipped for the English, particularly the London, ZZ Pe a RS BET ONE he ~ deposits upon a glass holder by his side, and proceeds to 
market. SE LPS ANA Rae bah eat away with the fork alone, held in his right hand. The 
The amenities of the table and its customs have their Z A a a Fey i i is, rs, Mi stock of cutlery, bad as it is, can not be very large, for 
slight peculiarities. ‘Ihe piece de résistance and other qi i wen 4b Ay one knife and fork is all the allowance for each person 
meat dishes are carved by the host into slices upon a plate, é pa A a eas 5 during the whole dinner. 
which is passed from guest to guest, who help themselves according chit 4 Be f fS i Fa 4 WS : The various dishes of fresh fruit, or fruit preserved entire, such as 
to fancy, every gentleman having previously taken good care of his gig Pe Tee WS QS peaches and apricots, are handed up in succession to the hostess first, 
left-hand lady, his own peculiar charge. ‘A stranger will soon be f \ " \ RO Ro who, having counted noses, euts up into halves or quarters, according 
taught that she expects him to choose a slice to her liking, and, having Yj { | NN . et’ to the number of guests and the quantity of fruit upon the dish, which 
helped himself and passed on the meat-plate, to make a tender in- YE 4 N\ is then passed from hand to hand; so that, whether the supply be 
quiry about her selection of pickles, for he can not but notice that she ON fia Bf he \\ \ NN plentiful or seanty, each guest, if he choose, may have his fair por- 
has meanwhile been making a Solemn and sleliiernte survey of the qf” 7 tion. This beems to be . osmabie: metiog it certainly prolubits 
great variety upon the table; pickles she und every body invariably _. on the one hand the display o! ish dexterity sometimes made on 
eats with meat hot or cold—and no wonder, the quality being really Fig. 1.—Brarp Troy.—Repucep Size.—{See Page 292.] 4 dish of fine peaches, when there are a dozen or more to partake, or, 
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on the other hand, of the modest forbearance 
which leaves the peaches untouched and the 
longing soul unsatisfied. 

Immediately after eating has ceased the cigar- 
box is taken round by the children, if any are 
present, and no lady dreams of objecting, nor is 
even consent asked. After some little time all 
retire to the drawing-room, where Mevrouw 
finds her tea equipage ready to her hand; and 
when the gentlemen have had their small cup 
they lounge off to business until nine o'clock. 

‘The amusements and occupation of an evening 
at home in a family in easy circumstances, which 
is the sort of family whose daily life has been 
here described, are pretty nearly the same in all 

of the world of civilization, and those in 
olland are no exception. A little music, 
needle-work, and reading, with pleasant chat and 
small games, not forgetting the preparation of 
lessons by the children, pass away the time until 
ten o'clock, when, after another ‘‘ coffee-drink- 
ing,” very similar to the early morning meal, the 
family retire to rest. 


—_—_—_——— 


AN IDYL OF THE EARLY 
SPRING. 


Ox! clear and calm and open as 

The forehead of a sleeping child, 
And blue and cool and far away, 

The April heaven o'er me smiled! 
The violets from their low, green homes 

Pi up, and patterned y its hue; 
“We will be like the sky,” t! ey said, 
“‘ Forever pure, forever blue!” 


Dropped through the branches of the beech— 
Unleaved and sear from wintry stress— 
The fervid kisses of the sun 
Recalled the earth to blessedness. 
* And, startled from her long, white trance, 
Abashed and scantily clad she lay ; 
Meanwhile the robin’s glancing breast 
Gave life and gladness to the day. 


And where the jing winter-green 
Its fruit in coral broidery weaves 
I found the shy arbutus hid 
Beneath the crisp and russet leaves. 
The fair patrician of the woods! 
Their daintiest treasure—pivk and white! 
As balmy as the myrtle flower 
That sweetens the Italian night. 


The vagrant brightness of the days 
Had coaxed a freshness to the moss; 
And many 8 brown and naked stretch 
By maple blooms was. blown across. 
Like swarms of tiny wingéd things, 
Clinging to branches bare and high, 
Their tender scarlet clusters shone 
Against the blueness of the sky... 


There were mysterious gleams of white 
Among the hollows, lying low, 
Drooped over by dusk evergreens— 
But I could laugh at April snow. 
I knew its fostering mantle hid 
The darlings of the coming May, 
‘When constant Nature should fulfill 
Her premonitions of to-day. 


And sudden, silver sweet, I heard 
A bluebird singing in the hedge; 
Near by a venturous crocus sanned 
Its purple on a mossy led; 
Therefore I could no longer doubt— 
So much was plain to eye and ear— 
And, thrilled with sudden joy, I cried, 
‘*The spring, the pleasant spring, is here!” 








MORTMAIN. 
L 

“—The touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
AX evening time, where the river Thames is 

broad and deep. Lapping its highest tide 
mark, the mighty black water was full to the brim 
with craft of all sort—brig, and bark, and brig- 
antine, and cutter, and barge, and hoy; around 
them swarming in picturesque confusion a host 
of seller sere fyi while down the middle 
channel m ith stately grace a long proces- 
nd of outward-bound, each attended by its tiny, 

tug. 

the sun was low over dusky, wonderful Lon- 

don, and the dome of St. Paul's and the Abbey 
towers began to fade in deepening gloom. A 
wherry containing a seaman’s chest, clamped 
and iron-bound, lay beneath a certain stately ter- 
race, and the moody waterman who sat therein 
smoked his pipe in silence and waited. 

Above, on the balustrade of the little Ianding- 
place, leaned twy, who talked together. When, 
with the dear one’s hand in ours, we stand gath- 
ering up all life's misery into those awful brief 
moments which are to return for us no more, 
hardly may we find words. For these two time 
was short and unspeakably precious, yet the 
stream of speech flowed slaggishly—a word or 
so, and then a deep, deep silence. 

He spoke first—a shortish, thick-set young 
man, with fair northern face, stern lips, and a 
curly beard glorified with ruddy sunlight. 

“*Time's almost up, ain’t it, Tilt?” he cried to 
the man in the wherry. 

‘*Ten minutes more, mate,” answered the wa- 
terman, veiling his eyes with discretion. 

The terrace above them was deserted ; no hu- 
man being was in sight, save where, some stone's- 
throw distant, a City steamer poured forth her 
freight of tired, work-worn souls panting for rest 
and their diurnal whiff of fresh air. He put his 
am round the girl's waist and looked into her 

e. 

A slender, lithe figure was hers, and an abun- 
dance of raven hair wreathed a little well-set-on 


head; but not pretty—you said, plain even—till 
great sable-fringed gray eyes raised suddenly to 
yours, half defiantly, half coaxingly, were wont 
to give you the lie direct, A woman you would 
never take the trouble to turn your head to look 
at, or about whose country or calling you'd haz- 
ard a speculation, yet was she, when you got to 
know her, interesting after her own peculiar fash- 
jon. A strange nondescript little animal, incon- 
sistent in thought, word, and deed, and yet, as I 
suppose, none the less fascinating for this last 
u. ‘Cumstance. Her hair was neal tucked up 
unuer @ very unremarkable bonnet, black in col- 
or, a8 was her whole dress, save where here and 
there glimmered a scarlet silken sash, which wee 
yellow hands toyed with nervously and inces- 
santly, 
ay ell, Stella,” says the lover, ‘‘ten minutes 
more, is’t, and then—don't cry, pretty one, it’s 
only for this once, remember, and then we say 
good-by to sea-going forever, and put into a 
enug -little harbor of our own, all plain sailing 
and sunshine, where we needn't care a fig which 
way the wind blows. Lord! how I've always 
envied those old chaps who knock off after their 
day's work and come to an anchor in the 
Old Kent Road, or some such sailor paradise, 
where they can rig up a mast and weather-cock 
in the back garden among the beans and cab- 
bages, and haul down the flag and fire a gun at 
sunset!” 

“* How you talk, Dick !”"—this half pettishly— 
“you wouldn't be happy in a place like that; 
and how could you fire a gun there, old stupid ?” 

‘*Well, may be not, I didn’t go exactly for 
to mtan what I said, but we'll have a mast, you 
mind, and every thing ship-shape, up the country 
when we two turn farmers.” 

She came a little closer to him, and the gray 
eyes looked into his. 

‘Dick, I can't part with you—TJ can not.” 

““ Nonsense, my girl! what's the good of going 
on like that? It’s the last time, as I've told you 
a dozen times over; won't that satisfy you? And 
remember, Stella, if I can’t fetch you, I hold you 
to your promise of coming out to me with Tilt’s 
wife; for you see,” said he, cautiously lowering 
his voice, ‘‘I may bave to cut and run for it at 
Auckland—there's no knowing.” 

“* Ah, Dick, don't do any thing rash!” 

‘No danger; not if I can help it. Bless your 
little heart! I’m one of those who look befure they 
leap, and if the skipper behaves himself I'll come 
back with him; but I misdonbt his cant, he’s all 
jaw, he is; but what odds is it! every thing ll be 
serene so long as you keep true to me. Stella,” 
said the young sailor, with a certain huskiness in 
his deep bass voice, ‘I’m a rough sort of fellow 
to think of 1 ing with your pretty lad: 
ways, and little Lsinle and all that; but I’m x 
different sort of man since you loved me and I 
had your promise. Don't give me up, my dar- 
ling; pul kill me if you do, You're the only 
thing I have got in the world, remember.” 

She was gazing into the river, and answered 
inconsequentially : 

“How awful the river looks, Dick!” 

“* Ay, it looks black enough, don’t it? many 
pretty fellow it’s sucked down in its time, I reck- 
on. How should you like me to be struggling 
about in it ?” he asked, with abruptness. 

“Dick—don’t, don’t! how cruel you are, 
Dick!” she went on, dreamily ; but shuddering 
slightly, meanwhile, and still staring at the lap- 
ping wavelets. ‘‘ A strange curiosity makes me 
ask, how near were you—when were you closest 
to drowning ?” 

‘“‘ Hanged if I can remember, Stella—I've 
made a precious near shave of it several times, 
Last voyage but one—coming home it was, I 
recollect—I was doing a job of painting, and I'd 
got a board out made fast, and paint-pot, and 
every thing, when all of a sudden the rotten rope 
broke in the middle, and down went board, paint- 
pot, and all, leaving me dangling at the end I'd 
caught hold of, with an uncommonly unpleasant 
sort of idea that it might break off the next min- 
ute. 

‘Supposing it had—should you have been 
drowned ?” 

“* Ay, my girl, of course I should!” 

“*But you're such a swimmer, Dick—such a 
strong, good swimmer !” 

“* Lord bless you; child, what do you suppose 
that would signify ? You'd only tread the water 
@ quarter of an hourlonger. They couldn’t have 
heard me call, and they wouldn’t have missed me 
for an hour or 60, I dare say.” 

‘* But you were saved, Dick !” 

“* Obviously, Stella; the rope did not break. 
But I'm a brute to talk to you like this, dear. 
I've been mercifully preserved more times than 
I'm afraid I ever call to mind. ‘They that go 
down in ships,’ you know— My darling, do you 
recollect teaching me that Psalm ?” 

a Did I teach it you, Dick? I’m glad I did 
it.” 

‘* You taught me all I know of good, Estelle.” 

“*Dear old boy, you're better yourself, a good 
deal, than I am. I don’t think I half believe 
what I teach you.” 

“* Don't say so—don’t tell me that !” cried he, 
catching her suddenly in his arms; ‘* your good- 
ness is the one thing J believe in; what else can 
keep yon true to me when the great sca’s between 
us? oe) Estelle, if I thought you could 
be false!” y Gee 2 

“* Dick, what’s this new thonght?” said Es- 
telle, soothingly. ‘* What can make you think 
I could be false to you ?” 

‘* Don’t know, I'm sure; all women are false, 
as I suppose; and as for you, you're a born co- 
quette, if there ever was one. But, in spite of 
every thing, it's me you'll care for, and me only, 
I know that. You may marry some one richer, 
and better looking, and fairer spoken, but your 
love is mine forever, remember. Look you, 
Estelle”—and he struck his clinched fist hard on 
the stone coping of the balustrade—‘‘ you ,may 
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give your hand to another, bat your heart shall 
be mine through all eternity. No, my girl, false 
to me you may be, but forget me you never shall. 
No, so help me Heaven, living or dead, you sha’n’t 
forget the sound of Dick ‘Tempest’s voice—nor, 
by God, the touch of his hand! 

On her little tawny palm he laid that strong 
right hand of his, which an instant before was 
glowing with warm and passionate blood. 

A cold, clammy, horror-inspiring touch ! 

One start of terrified amazement, and then, 
hiding her face on his shoulder, she gave way to 
a barst of hysterical sobs. 

“* My little pet, have I frightened her? For- 
give me, Stella, forgive me; cheer up and smile 
once more at me before I go.” 

Ere he could tranquilize her, the patient wa- 
terman had pointed up the dusky river, and said : 

‘« Time's mostly up, matey !” 

‘*Smile once more for me before I go, Estelle 
—just this once.” 

She looked up at him and smiled—a sickly, 
wintry smile, but still a smile for all that. 

He showered kisses on the upturned face. 

as keep you, darling! Good-by.” 

He jumped into the waiting boat, and they 

hi Leaning on both arms, Estelle 
marked the lessening speck approach the side of 
one of the tall outward-bound, in whose black- 
ness Dick and his chest were speedily absorbed. 
She could see no more, strain her eyes as she 
might, and she turned from the pier with a wea- 
ry little sigh, when one on the terrace abuve con- 
fronted her. 

‘* Ah, Miss Morris, out late this evening !” 

“Ie it late?” said she, fumbling hurriedly for 
her watch, 

“Oh, by Jove! don’t think I'm complaining, 
more especially since it procures me the pleasure 
of your company, for we may just as well walk 
home together, you know.” 

Estelle hesitated. 

‘* Nonsense,” cried he, with ever so litde of 
good-humored patronage in his voice; ‘don’t 
be so overscrupulous, Miss Morris. Where's 
the harm? Besides, look here: you'd better 
make yourself as agreeable as you can to me, 
or you'll have me informing mamma, when she 
comes home, how you left your infant charges, to 
wander alone, goodress knows why, in the hospi- 
tal at eight o'clock at night.” 

Wander alone! He hadn't seen, then ; and if 
he hadn't geen, he certainly didn’t suspect. 

Suspicion and ugly things of that sort rarely 
entered the mind of Herbert Freke she knew full 
well, and she glanced at the proposed companion 
of her walk with admiring appreciation of the 
frankness, for which her own nature furnished no 

juivalent, That there was more than this to 

mire in him, I think most women would have 
conceded who saw him as he was then, before 
care had drawn one line on the broad white fore- 
head, or saddened the brightness of the bold blue 
eyes. And in those days he was in a measure 
conscious of his own good looks, the knowledge 
of their possession sitting lightly upon him, and 
giving a not ungraceful assurance to all he said 
or did, as if he took it for granted that the very 
sight of him was enough to create a favorable im- 
pression on your mind. 

Now, in a limited space such as this, I can not 
see what possible use there isin muffling upa fact 
which another half-dozen lines will make patent 
to you. 

Herbert Freke was in love with Estelle Morris. 

Dear me! to think how cautious his pretty 
step-mother had been in her selection of the young 
lney who was to become an inmate of her house, 
and what an excessively judicious choice she 
fancied she had made in the little tawny girl, who 
dreseed with such simple neatness, who never 
spoke but when she was spoken to, and who, 
though she had every accomplishment at her 
fingers’ ends, never thought it too much trouble 
to perform the humblest services for her employ- 
ers! A sailor's orphan she was, too—a fact 
which had weight with both herself and kind old 
Admiral Freke. Of a very absorbent nature was- 
Miss Estelle Morris; and though made the de- 
positary of many secreta, from that wonderful 
fisce of ordnance, which the humane old admiral 

ad invented for the painless conversion of Abys- 
sinian and other refractory blacks to impalpable 
powder, down to the little misfortunes of Mrs. 
Freke’s lady’s-maid’s cousin in the Guards, yet 
made she no return of confidence, 

In her humility, she was wont to fancy that it 
couldn’t the least interest Mrs. Freke to know of 
her engagement to Dick Tempest, any more than 
it would afford the admiral satisfaction to learn 
that his only son embraced every opportunity of 
writing letters in the school-room, of walking in 
Greenwich Park with his little sisters, and at- 
tending them, conjointly with their careful pre- 
ceptresa, in those donkey rides on Blackheath, 
which ranked among their favorite amusements. 

Pray be good enough not to conjure up a vis- 
ion of the artful, murderous little governess heroine 
of the period. Not of such was my poor Estelle, 
She did but do what came pleasantest to her. A 
poor, rudderless, cockle-shell of a boat, which 
stormy wind or halmy breeze wafted where it 
listed, and which you might scarcely blame for 
enjoying and making the most of each sunshiny 
port into which it drifted. As to Herbert Freke 
and how it was with him from a very early stage, 
she had known all about that well enough; in 
such matters women are marvelous good guessers. 
It was flattering, very, this undisguised admiration 
of his, and you must own it would have taken a 
strong-minded little governess to have resisted 
the dangerous pleasure of watching the develop- 
ment of first love, 

For, as it happened, she was this young man's 
first love, who, though he had gone out and about 
and seen much of women and the world, had yet 
contrived to live to the age of twenty-seven without 
forming any serious attachment, and then Estells 
Morris became the governess of his little half. | 


sisters. She had not -ractly encouraged him— 
there was no occasion for her to do so, perhapr ; 
but often enough conscience and vanity had n 
tough little fight of it; and when the lists aie 
held in a woman's heart, we all know which uf 
the two is like to bite the dust. She was un- 
doubtedly fascinating, aid knew herself to be so, 
and it was as hard for Ler to abstain from tle 
exercise of such diablerie as she possessed as for 
a witch to resist the temptation of riding on her 
broomstick. After all, as she thought, thee 
wasn’t 90 very much of naughtiness in it, W.at 
harm could it possibly do to poor Dick, safe on 
board the Ocean Queen, and puffing a peaceiil 
pipe without troubling his head about her, if 
Herbert Freke did happen to walk home by her 


side ? 
So they strolled along, these two, under the 
grand old chestnut avenues—they planted them 


for lovers some time when the first Charles was 
king—and then passed through an iron gate to 
where Admiral Freke’s great white house turned 
a sullen shoulder on its beautiful neighbor, the 
park, and stared with all its windows into a ter- 
raced, stucco-vased, red-geraniumed garden. 

The little sisters had finished their tea lon: 
ago, their lessons were learned for the morrow, 
their Herz and Czerny duly practiced, and they 
had already begun to wonder at the absence of 
their governess. 

Herbert assisted Miss Morris to keep them well 
amused till, the blessed hour of bed-time arriving, 
they filed off one by one, and left himself and 
Estelle to the undisturbed possession of the school- 
room. 

It was very pleasant, doubtless ; but there was 
something indisputably guilty in the hasty way 
Herbert jamped up directly the wheels of Admiral 
and Mrs. Freke’s returning brougham were heard, 
and stepping through the glass door on the ter- 
ace outside, lit a cigar, and plunged into the 
darkness,” 

Mrs. Freke, three minutes later, crossing the 
hall in gorgeous attire, caught Estelle at the foot 
of the stairs with her candle, just going to bed— 
a dusky little figure, whose cheek she kissed with 
courtesy and something warmer. 


I. 

They were keeping Christmas et the white 
house on the hill. In spite of gloomy oaken stair- 
cases and dark paneled walls, it was 2 cheery old 
house, where they lit big fires and filled the rooms 
with merry kinsfolk, who made them ring with 
joyous laughter, and consumed the good things 
provided for them greatly to their own satisfaction 
and that of the jolly admiral, who loved nothing 
to well es to ove himelf surrounded by happy 
faces. 

Estelle Morris was there. Where else, indeed, 

could the poor little lonesome creature be? Re- 
lations she bad none, and no friends so kind as 
her kind employers, 

And she was useful, too. Few were there who 
as well as she could arrange flowers for dinner- 
table or drawing-room, or so contrive that each 
guest should sit next the one he or she preferred, 
or 60 untiringly play when the young people got 
up a little dance on the spur of the moment. It 
was Estelle who laid the Zimes ready to Mr. 
Grantham’s hand, and adjusted the candles for 
Mrs. Mangle’s worsted-work. Also in those tea- 
cup tempests which prevail when young ladies 
are thrown into country-house communion with 
each other, how skillfully was she used to throw 
oil on the troubled waters! There was no one 
like Estelle. 

Eagerly but surreptitiously had she during the 
past monthe scanned that corner of the newspa- 
per which contains the shipping intelligence, and ~ 
more than once she saw that Dick Tempest's vessel 
had been sighted by home-coming ships ; still no 
one of these had brought her letter or loving word 
to freshen the of his trust in ber; and 
though the flame of love wants but little, ever so 
little, of nourishment to keep it burning, it is not 
of asbestos, and, untrimmed, sooner or later it 
dies out, 

It was impossible to take exception to Estelle’s 
conduct; it was exemplary. She never flirted 
with the young men who were etaying in the 
house ; the harmless amusement of dancing even 
she steadily refased, save when required to make 
up a quadrille, or officiate as partner to some 
gawky hobbledehoy pertinaciously rejected by 
other young ladies. 

She was demure, courteous, and quite impen- 
etrable. 

The Christmas festivities were to culminate in 
a grand ball, and in the necessary preparations 
Estelle had for many days found sufficient occu- 
pation for her hands, if not for her thoughts, 

It was late in the day before the arrangements 
were completed ; and long after Mrs. Freke and 
the other ladies had retired to dress and drink 
strong tea in one another's bedrooms, Estelle en- 
tered the crewing rooms, and proceeded with light 
and skillful hand to give the finishing touches to 
the decorations, 

She was very clever with her fingers, and it 
was a real pleasure to her to train the graceful 
creeping plants over the hanging baskets which 
decorated the sides of the rooms, to arrange with 
artist eye the fairy-like pink and white drapery 
which screened the windows, and then, as a final 
triumph, to set all of a blaze the innumerable 
wax-candles. 

Poor little Estelle—poor little heart, which in 
this wax-lit, hot-house-flower atmosphere, expe- 
rienced a veritable épanchement ! How truly did 
her character enunciate itself in the effect pro- 
duced on her by the meretricious beauty of the 
scene! 

She forgot herself, her troubles, her perplexi- 
ties, and seeing but the pretty, brilliant rooms, 
the mirrors, the flowers, in her eyes a magic pal- 
ace, she became childishly exultant; she clapped 
her hands, she sang, she executed a rapid pirou- 
ette, till all of a sudden, catching sight of her- 
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self and her poor shabby little black frock in a 
gigantic looking-glass, she was so powerfully 
struck hy the incongruity of her appearance, that 
she stopped short, threw herself on a couch, and 
barst into an agony of tears. 

Another instant and Herbert Freke was by her 
side, who, having been smoking on the balcony, 
had been, I need scarcely say, a witness to the 
scene. 

‘+ Miss Morris—dear Estelle, what's the mat- 
ter?” And he took the hands that were shelter- 
ing her face into his own, ‘‘ Mayn’t I have at 
least the right to comfort you?” he was begin- 
ning, tenderly, when, wrenching herself from his 
grasp, she broke from him ere another word could 
escape his lips, and, rushing impetueusly from 
the room, left him planté /d, confused, puzzled, 

and extremely uncomfortable. 

"Estelle threw herselfon her bed and there wept 

ionately, till, becoming conscious that but the 

uarter of an hour remained for the pur- 

poses of the toilette, she arose, and swallowing, 

drying, and putting away her tears after the fash- 

ion of women, proceeded to make herself as fit to 
be seen as circumstances permitted, 

Poor Estelle’s was no exception to the usual 
governess wardrobe, which seldom contains much 
variety of evening dress. Such an occasion as the 
present had never presented itself before, and it 
was with many misgivings as to its propriety, and 
a deprecating sigh, that she drew from its box an 
old dress of her mother’s, which she had mod- 
ernized as far as was practicable. Her dressing 
was hurried over; scarce even a parting glance 
was bestowed on the narrow looking-glass ere she 
left the room, and yet among the knots of girls 
who were surveying each other's bravery, she 
heard, as she passed, a whisper that her toilet was 
‘¢ trés chic,” and ‘she looks as well as any of us.” 

She did indeed. Had she given carte blanche 
to Descou, no dress could have been more be- 
coming to her than was the rich, old-fashioned 
white tabinet, besprinkled with apricot-colored 
bouquets. 

In her profuse black hair she had twined a lohg 
chain of uncut coral—a sailor's gift. No orna- 
ment concealed her perfectly shaped shoulders 
and arms, her eyes were soft with repressed emo- 
tion, and her dark cheeks flushed with unwonted 
color. 

Mrs. Freke, fair and stately, in ruby velvet and 
pearls, looked critically at her as she entered, 
smiled a pleased smile, and laid a kind hand on 
her arm. 

‘* My dear child, I insist on your enjoying your- 
self to-night. No dancing with gouty old gentle- 
men or stupid boys. Remember, this is your first 
ball.” 


‘There was a grateful glitter in her eyes, but she 
made no reply. Dancing was one of those ac- 
complishments which came naturally to Estelle, 
and though not a pretty girl, yet, having precisely 
those sort of looks which nine men out of ten 
admire, she soon found that she had no lack of 
partners, 

It was toward the end of the evening ; and half 
tired of pleasure, and quite wearied out with the 
unwonted exercise, Estelle leaned on the arm of 
Herbert Freke. Her steps had lost their elas- 
ticity; each dance had grown shorter and shorter; 
and they had contented themselves for some time 
with watching the exertions of their revolving 
companions, when Herbert exclaimed : 

“ How stifling this heat is; let’s go and look 
for some cool refuge where you can rest, That 
you can’t dance any more, I’m certain.” 

Many curtains, fooking-glasses, and sofas had 
converted the school-room into a bower fit for 
beauty, and Freke, leading Estelle thither, de- 
posited her in a large arm-chair beside the win- 
dow, and took possession himself of a humbler 
seat close beside her. 

It was a wild wintry night, and the bare branch- 
es of the chestnat-trees without creaked and 
moaned like souls in purgatory. 

Estelle shivered, and Herbert took a great far 
rug from a sefa and wrapped it roand her. 

“CA wild night indeed; God save all at sea!” 
prayed Estelle, silently ; and then, as if in answer 
to her unspoken words, Herbert said : 

‘* Doesn't it blow tremendously? They say 
that for years there hasn’t been such a gale known, 
or such a number of wrecks round the coast.” 

And drawing the heavy curtain from the win- 
dow, he gazed curiously into the blackness beyond. 

Estelle cowered at the howling blast which now 
made itself more distinctly heard, and, with an 
effort, she asked : 

“Mr. Freke, the wind isn’t as high as this all 
over the world, is it? You don't suppose it’s such 
a dreadfal night every where, do you?” 

“Don’t know, I'm sure,” answered Herbert, 
whose scientific notions were, to say the least, 
dim. ‘Miss Morris, I didn’t bring you here to 
talk about wrecks and horrors of that sort, but to 
finish a little conversation we commenced a few 
hours ago, which came to an abrupt termination, 
if you remember. Estelle, why did you rush 
away from me in that manner? You might have 
guessed—you did guess, didn’t you, what it was 
T had to say to you? What's the good of many 
words? You know I love yon, and I've tried for 
weeks to find an opportunity to tell you so; and 
nowthetimehascome. Estelle, my darling, doyou 
love me well enough to be my wife? answer me.” 

-And so it was all within her grasp, all this 
warmth of luxury, this wealth—all this which to 
‘her sensuous nature was so dear. For a few brief 
moments she sat there with bent-down head, look- 
ing into her own heart—ah me! what # vacarme 
was there! Pride, remorse, woman's vanity, 
woman's pity, all grappling with one another, and 
the door barred on love, or the conflict had not 
been. 

Draw the curtain, pass on—of every day are 
such battles : SaaTT 

“« My darling, can’t you answer? an love 
you so) much, Herelle! I am waiting for what 
you will say to me.” 


HARPER 

She raised her head suddenly, like a startled 
listening deer : 

** Some one calls—whose voice is that ? Surely 
not your mother's!” 

“No one calls, Estelle; there is no one here 
but you and me.” And he put his arm round 
her ‘slender form. Estelle scarcely endeavored 
to disengage herself. ‘‘ Estelle, you don’t speak ; 
but your silence tells me you are mine—my very 
own,” said Herbert, taking a lover's first kiss 
from lips which were not unwilling. 

As I have said, the evening was now far spent, 
and the lights burned low in that little room where 
these two sat alone—silent, from the very intensi- 
ty of their happiness. 

Another minute or two, and the girl had started 
wildly to her feet, her great eyes dilated, her lips 
and cheeks ghastly pale. 

“Take your hand away from mine!” she 
screamed, ‘Oh, Heaven, take your hand away 
—it’s icy cold, Herbert; it’s clammy—it freezes 
—it kills me!” 

She stood a few paces from him, her eyes fixed 
not on him, but on something beyond. 

‘+Estelle,” said Herbert, with bewilderment, 
“I'm not touching you, What's the matter— 
aren't you well ?” 

‘How dare you say you aren’t touching me! 
Your hands are so cold, they strike to my very 
heart like ice.” 

‘© You're dreaming, Estelle,” said Herbert, with 
a suspicion of asperity in his tone, ‘‘no one touch- 
es you.” 

The strange look of horror which had come 
over Estelle’s face gradually died qway, leaving 
her-still ashy pale. She drew close to where Her- 
bert stood, and said, coaxingly, but with a forced 
smile: 

“You're only joking, Herbert, aren't you? 
You had got hold of my hand, you know.” 

“* T swear to you, Estelle,” replied Freke, grave- 
ly, ‘‘ that what I say is true—no one was touching 

ou.” 
* To her face came back once more that ghastly 
look of awe, and, uttering a shriek of terror, she 
threw herself into his arms. 

“Save me—oh, Herbert, save me! Don’t you 
hear it is he who calls me! His arms are round 
my neck—he’s strangling me—have mercy, mer- 
cy! His hand's in mine—it’s cold, deadly cold!” 
she screamed; and then sinking her voice to an 
awful whisper, which, till his dying day, will ring 
in Herbert Freke's ears, “O God, Herbert, it’s 
wet !” 

Those were the last words Estelle Morris ever 
spoke, She lay prone at Herbert's feet, rigid and 
insensible, and he lifted her from the ground and 
placed her on the sofa, from which she had gleam- 
ed at him in her strange, weird beauty. 

‘What passed afterward he knew not—a hide- 
ous phantasmagoria of moving figures, and ter- 
ror-stricken, death-paled faces; the convulsive 
screams of some great agony mingled with the 
outside storm ; there was a sound of lamentation, 
and then a silence, as it seemed to him, of many 


8. 

Se they laid her in her grave, this ill-fated, mys- 
terious orphan, and made greater lamentation 
over her than she perhaps altogether deserved. 

There were no relations to be communicated 
with, or, at least if she did possess kinsfolk, she 
was so reticent with regard to them that the 
Frekes were ignorant of their existence, and 
among her papers there was no clew to render 
their discovery possible. 

‘All-mercifil time had began to blunt the edge 
of Herbert Freke’s sorrow, when he chanced 
upon an ill-printed colonial ewrspaper, directed 
in a rough and, it might be, sailor-like writing to 
‘*Miss Morris.” The merest curiosity induced 
him to open it, and spell over its pages one by 
one, There was an account, comprised in half a 
dozen lines, of the swamping of a boat, in which 
some sailors had endeavored to escape from their 
ship—far out in New Zealand waters; he read it 
uninterestedly. How was he to know that in 
that same wild December night, in which death 
had torn Estelle Morris from his arms, the great 
sea had taken to her bosom a tawny-haired sailor 
whose name was Richard Tempest ? 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Bagav-anp-Botrse Puppnc.—Make a batter of 5 
eggs and a pint of milk; add a little ealt before the 
eggs are putin. Have several slices of bread about as 
thick as for toasting, and spread butter thickly on 
them. Butter a pudding dish, and put in a layer of 
bread-and-butter, then raisins and currants, and an- 
other layer of bread-and-butter, until the dish is nearly 
three-quarters full. Fjavor the batter with nutmég; 
pour over, and bake till it seems firm and done, Eat 
‘with eauce. : 

Baer Proxtz.—Weigh the beef, selecting nice tender 
pieces, and to every hundred-weight allow 7 pounds of 
salt, 2 ounces of saltpotre, 13¢ pounds of brown sugar, 
and 4 gallons of water. In the bottom of the tub place 
the pieces you intend for “ dried beef,” then over them 
pack the other meat. Watch it carefully, and when 
you find that meat and seasoning seem well incorpora- 
ted take out the drying pieces and hang up. To the 
liquor add a little more salt, and let the other pieces re- 
main until wanted. The dried beef can be amoked as 
you do hams, if preferred; but it is more delicate when 
that is omitted. 

Anornzz Reorrz.—To ¢ gallons of water add 4ounces 
of ealtpetre, 6 pounds of coarse salt, 13g pounds of 
brown sugar, or 1 quart of molasses, Boil well to- 
gether, skimming whenever any thing rises. Let it 
boll a few minutes, and then remove from the fire, 
Pack the pork or beef in the tab, but not too closely, 
and when the liquor is cold pour it over the meat, In 
summer the pickle should be poured off and boiled 
about every month, pouring it on the meat when cold. 

Newsotp Reorrz you Cunme Haus.—To 18 or 90 
pounds of meat put a tea-cupfal of molasses, 1 ounce 
of saltpetre, 1 gallon of water, and salt enough to make 
the pickle bear an egg. Let the-hams lie in this pickle 
six weeks, then hang them up five or six weeks be- 
fore you smoke them. Smoke but little, and in March 
secure them well from files, Keep through the eum- 
mer by packing in coarse salt or charcoal. 
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preferable) with dry salt, letting it remain for twenty- 
four hours to draw off the blood; then wipe it perfect- 
ly dry. Mix well together 1 pound of brown sugar, 
3¢ Of a pound of saltpetre, 34 a pint of coarse salt, 8 
pints of fine salt, and 3 gallons of water. Place in an 
iron pot over the fire, stirring them constantly until 
they acquire a moderate degree of heat. In this pickle 
the ham must remain three weeks, frequently turning 
it. When it is taken ont let it dry a day or 60 before 
smoking it. A fire from oak sawdust is the best; but 
only a wood fire should be used. 

Saveson.—To have it good only the very best pieces 
of meat should be used. Many think any thing will 
do, but then you can not have the best quality of sau- 
sage. To 95 pounds of finely cut meat add 1 gill of 
black pepper, % of s gill of red pepper, a scant half 
pint of fine table-salt. Mix all well together. If de- 
etred, # small quantity of thyme and summer-savory, 
finely cut, can be added. 

Sonarrcz.—It is very nice fried in slices of about 
half an inch in thickness, or mixed with potatoes 
(white)—about two-thirds potatoes and the remainder 
scrapple. Take all the useless parts from a pig's head ; 
add the lungs, liver, and heart to the carefully cleaned 
meat; put into an iron pot over the fire with enough 
cold water to cover it, Let it cook rather alowly until 
the meatecems done, If the liquor seems too rich add. 
more water, and remove the meat, Take off all the 
skin, and chop the rest not quite so fine as mince-meat. 
Put back in the liquor, and when it boils up again stir 
in corn meal until it is about as thick as mush. A lit. 
tle buckwheat is an improvement. When the meal is 
in add ealt and pepper to the taste, a little thyme, sage, 
and summer-eavory. Cook about balf an hour, and 
pour into pans to mould it. Great care must be taken 
while it 1a cooking not to let it scorch, as the corn meal 
burns very easily. 

‘The moist sugar at the bottom of molasses and sugar 
barrels is very nice for ginger cakes. It can be got at 
the grocer’s for eight cents per pound, and can be used 
for dried apples, peaches, etc. 


_—_— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS.: 


‘HERE are many good Christian le, liv- 
T ing far away in ‘Be quietude of their honest 
country homes, who have an abiding impression 
that New York city isone t sink of iniquity—a 
vast whirlpool of vice, which swallows w the 
innocent victims within {ts reach. Such might 
be the natural verdict of those who should read, 
believingly, some of the newspapers which 
forth from this city filled with hideous recor 
of real and imaginary crimes. ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?” is their incredu- 
lous query. As New York contains more bad 
people than a city of half ite size does, so also, 
we trust, it contains more good people; 2s more 
evil deeds originate here, so also more good and 
benevolent ones. We enjoy recordin; ‘hose acts 
of beneficence which centre here, and send their 
blessings far and wide. A most useful charity, 
yet one which has made but little noise in our 
great city, is the Btrangers Hospital, on the cor- 
ner of Avenue D and Tenth Street, which has re- 
cently been opened for the reception of patients, 
The building, which has cost over ),000, in- 
cluding the endowment, was the gift of one gen- 
tleman to the public. It is designed to afford a 
home in sickness for permanent as well as tran- 
sient residents of the city who have not the means 
to obtain, either at home or in a hotel, the care 
and treatment they require, and who shrink from 
the ordinary public hospitals. Those living in 
the country who have serious diseases, demand- 
ing special skill for relief, can be admitted here. 
The accommodations for private patients are 
comfortable and commodious; the wards are 
spacious and well ventilated. The price of 
board, including medical attendance and medi- 
cine, is $7 a week for adults, and $3 for children 
—about half of the actual cost of the accommo- 
dations. One-half of the beds are, however, free 
for the reception of such worthy persons requir- 
ing hospital treatment as may be unable to pay 
the customary charges. People of ample means 
will only be admitted where the peculiarities or 
necessities of the case secm to require the akilled 
services of the medical board. ‘The Strangers’ 
Hospital can accommodate about 200 patients, 





A very choice collection of pictures and other 
works of art, which has been made by a French 
nobleman during the last twenty years, was re- 
moved from Paris prior to the commencement, 
of the siege, and sold in London recently for 
about £6000. 


The Scientific American describes various ad- 
vertised fuel-saving inventions: a boiler which 
saves 88 pér cent. of fuel, a valve which saves 15 
per cent., a governor which saves 10 per cent., a 
cut-off which saves 10 per cent., a ite that 
saves 20 per cent., a metal packing which saves 
12 per cent., and a lubricator which saves 1 per 
cept—total, 101 percent. And the suggestion 
is made that somebody invent an engine com- 
bining ell improvements, which would, ofcourse, 
run itself, and produce a balance of fuel for culi- 
nary purposes 








A Jolly, joke-loving gentleman of Massachu- 
setts, liberal in politics and religion, was riding 
in the cars not long since with the Catholic 
priest of his village, who had been active In the 
temperance movement. He addressed him some- 
thing as follows: ‘‘ Father + you are doing 
a pretty good work just now ; I don’t know but 
you are doing as much good as all the other 
cle enin town.” The priest quietly replied 
that he was doing what he could to improve his 
people, “I'll tell you what it is,” continued 
the  Bentleman, “T’ve been thinking about at- 
tending your church, but was afraid it would 
cost too much to get all my sins pardoned.” 
“Oh,” said the priest, ‘‘we can manage your 
case; when we have a ve! ne contract we 





makea liberal discount !"” e Jolly gentleman 
enjoys repeating this joke as much as he did hear- 
ing it in the firat instance. 





There are thirty Hebrew synagogues in New 
York city, to each of which are attached benev- 
olent societies. Every society also sapporss 
pensioners who are unable to take care of them- 
selves, The Hebrew Relief Society expends 

annually for the poor and sick. At the 
Mount Sinai Hospital last year 723 in-door and 
1064 out-door patients ved treatment. One 
hundred and sixty orphans are supported at the 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum, and 
also charity is frecly dispensed outside. Tho 


Axorgzs Racrrz.—Cover a ham (a young one is 


See 


Hebrew Benevolent Fuel Association has a 
thousand members, each of whom pays three 
dollars a year. They distributed last year one 
thousand half-tons of coal. There are numer- 
ous other societies among the Hebrews, both 
benevolent and educational, which are conduct- 
ed in a liberal and systematic manner. 





It is said that the spring style for gentlemen 
when passing a lady on the street is to raise the 
hat with the left hand. It is important to re- 
member that while performing this ceremony 
the thumb and little finger are to be placed 
under the rim, and that the bow must be a little 
to the left side, and not quite so low as former- 
yy. Gentlemen who find it hard to fall into new 
fashions gracefully should practice at home be- 
fore a glass. 





The Harvard Boat Club has offered the Atlanta 
Club of New York the use of its boat-house, 
and will arrange for a race on the Charles River 
course in the month of June. 





The recent opening of the “ Albert Hall,”’ in 
London, was a really brilliant affair, in which 
some eight or nine thousand persons partici- 

ited. is vast circular hall {s suitable but 
lor few purposes—such as choral music on a 
grand scale. But the original idea has been 
poraistently carried out by Queen Victoria in 
its design and completion. After the great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 Prince Albert devised many 
schemes respecting that part of the town where 
it had been: Among other projects was that of 
8 great hall of science and art; and when, after 
the death of the prince, a national memorial 


was Proposed, this hall was included in the de- 
ign. iblic and private subscriptions and ap- 
riations from Parliament have, after much 


culty, farnished the means to complete the 
Albert Hall. 





Those who oppose coffee-drinkh 
pleased to know that experiments ave been 
recently carried on in India which prove that 
coffee pulp will yield, upon distillation, nine 
per cent. of its own weight of spirit equal in 
strength to Scotch whisky. 


will be 





Tt is said that the slegant Villa Rossini, the 
git of the city of Paris to the great composer, 

as been desecrated by the French themselves 
—the francs-tireurs, The room in which Rossini 
died had been left exactly as it was when he 
breathed his last; and Mi 6 Rossini, careless 
of whatever damage might be inflicted on other 
parts of the house, earnestly desired to keep this 
chamber sacred from intrusion. She caused a- 
request to this effect to be written on the door; 
yet the room was pillaged, and the furniture 
wantonly destroyed. 





Silver grows plenty, according to a Toronto 
newspaper, which states that Silver Islet Mine, 
on the north shore of Lake Superior, has yield- 
ed one mass of nearly pure silver, weighing 
21,000 pounds, and a great many fi ents oO! 
lesser size are daily rewarding the miners, In 
short, the metal is so commion that they no 
longer barrel the ore, but pile it in heaps to be 
shipped in bulk, as they would iron or lead. 


France is bitter toward Germany. Among the 
German savans whose names the French Acad- 





emy of Sciences has on its lists, and pro; to 
erase, are those of Liebig, Kohler, ‘ummer, 
Bunsen, Hofmann, Weber, Mayer, and Kirchoff; 


among botanists, Mobl, Braun, and Hofmeister; 
among biologists and physicians, Siebold, Vir- 
chow, Rokitansky. Itis even proposed to strike 
the names of all Germans o! 6 lists of the 
French medical socicties. 





A bill which has recently passed both Houses 
of the New York Legislature authorizes the lay- 
ing of pipes under the streets of New York city 
to contain carbonic acid gas, to be used in ex- 
tin; ishing. fires. The design is to lay pipes 
similar to the gas-pipes all over the city, thirty- 
six inches below the curb-stone, with reservoirs 
for holding the gas 2 mile and a half apart. 





The numerous friends of the Western Female 
Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, will learn with deep re- 
gret of the disaster which has befallen this be- 
nevolent institution. The relentless flames, for 
the second time since its establishment, have 
destroyed the semin: building, which was 
erected chiefly by the donations of a generous 
Christian public. The origin of the fire is un-- 
known. No lives were lost, though over a hun- 
dred and seventy-five young ladies were in the 
ballding when the flames burst out. Some were 
seriously injured in escaping, and many lost 
nearly all their clothing. No appeal need be 
made to those who know the history of this in- 
stitution, and are able to extend a helping hand 
in its time of need. We understand that con- 
tributions may be sent to Philip Hinkle, Eeq., 
Cincinnati or to Miss Helen Peabody, Oxford, 

io. 





Once upon a time—and it was summer-time— 
Rev. H. W. Beecher and Dr. Chapin were travel 
ing together upon the outside of a country stage- 
coach. At one of the sto} ping places acountry- 
man asked if they ‘‘could make room for him up 
there,’ which was cheerfully done. Mr. Beech-- 
er entered into corversation with him, and learn- 
ing he had recently visited New York, asked if 
he stopped over Sunday, and went to meeting 
there. He said he did; went to hear a fellow 
preach, but didn’t remember his name. a 

“Henry Ward Beecher?” suggested Dr. Char ;- 


in. : 
e “Yes, that was his name,” said the country- 


man. 

“How did you like him?’ said Dr. Chapin, 
slyly winking at Mr. B. 

se oh very wells eal te gain tn th 

“Did you go to hear him a, in the after-: 
noon ?”? said ir. B. 
se No, 1 went up town to hear another big fel- - 
low.” 

“Dr. Chapin 9” suggested Mr. B. 

“Yes, that was the name.” 
“ And which did a like the best ?” sald Mr. - 
B., winking at Dr. C. © 
“Oh, thunder!” exclaimed the countryman, 
“Dr. Chapin can preach Beecher right out of 
his boots {? 

The shout that went up from that coach 
amazed the countryman, who failed to recog- 
nize his jovial companions. 
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THE SONG OF THE SIRENS. 
Come where the woods are wooing 
With fragrant flowers and fair; 
Come where the doves are coving 
Love notes on every air. 


Come where the wave is strewing 
With pink-lipped shells the shore; 

Come where the tide is flowing 
O’er golden-sanded floor. 


Come where the sunlight straying 
Mellows us as we swim; 

Come where the waters playing 
Dimple each rosy limb. 


Come to us, come where riever 
North wind unkindly blows ; 

Come to us, come and ever 
Here in our arms repose. 


Céme where no storms are breaking, 
Come where no tempests rend ; 
Come where love knows no waking, 
Come where love knows no end. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_ 


THE RIVAL SCHOOLS. 
See illustration on page 206, 


REEK has evidently met Greek in this en- 

counter, so familiar to the dwellers on Fifth 
and Madison avenues, and great is the curiosity 
as to what will be the result of the coming tug 
of war. The blonde leader of one school, with 
her hair floating in the wind, and her lip super- 
ciliously curled, seems like a charger ready to 
rush on her adversary, and sweep away all be- 
fore her. The brunette, equally scornful, with 
her head in air and arms crossed on her breast, 
is braced to withstand the shock. Their com- 
panions eagerly bend forward to witness the meet- 
ing, all but the little darling at the left, who 
has caught a glimpse of a well-known face in 
the club-house window, which makes her forget 
even so great an event as the meeting face to 
face of the rival schools. ‘There is as much esprit 
de corps among school-girls as any other class 
of the commanity, and we may be sure that each 
side enjoys the opportunity to express by look 
and gesture the opinion that it has of the other, 
as they sweep up and down the crowded avenue. 


THE LADDER OF LOVE. 
See illustration on page 297. 


O@ series of pictures this week may almost 

be said to illustrate the rise and progress of 
the tender passion. The girls whom we saw in 
the last engraving coquettishly glancing at the 
young gentlemen in the club-honse windows have 
emerged from the school-room, and are fairly 
launched in society. Some of them here have 
evidently escaped from the crowded ball-room, 
and, followed by their attendant cavaliers, taken 
refuge on the broad, cool staircase, where they 
are holding charming ¢éte-a-tétes alone in the 
midst of a crowd. The couple at the bottom of 
the staircase seem extremely happy. We can 
imagine that matters are on an assured footing 
with them, and that this young girl will be the 
heroine of our next picture, which will show her 
to us receiving the finishing touches to her bridal 
costume. The swain above is not so well satis- 
fied. He evidently does not like to be left in the 
lurch while his lady-love flirts over the baluster 
with the gentleman below. And as far as the 
eye can reach up the winding staircase the picture 
repeats itself of fair maidens in the spring-time 
of youth and loveliness, full of the enjoyment of 
those golden moments that come but once in life, 
and are so quickly sped. 


E—— 


JACKO ¢ CO. 


'T is a wintry afternoon. The flakes of snow 
flutter fitfully against my window ; the cheer- 
ful crackling of the blazing hickory-fire re- 
sponds to the wild roar of the gusty wind. Upon 
the top of the brass fender is perched a gray 
African parrot, whose sagacity has passed into 
a household proverb, and whose apropos re- 
sponses are circulated through a large circle of 
admiring friends ; for he is a character, is Jacko. 
Prudent, shrewd, and cunning, he seems tadivine 
with that cold, clear eye of his in what humor 
you are, and to deport himself accordingly. Heis 
arranging his soft gray feathers with his unman- 
ageable-looking beak, which he uses so adroitly 
for all purposes of toilette or of eating. ‘This 
species of parrot it is of which so many diverting 
anecdotes are related, and it is conceded to be the 
most intelligent of all the tribe. Indeed, he is 
so well known, with his iron gray armor over 
back, breast, and head, relieved by the bright 
scarlet tail, a3 to require no description. Nature 
has clothed him in hues harmonious with the 
light tone of African landscape, so that whether, 
as the learned ornithologists say, he builds his 
nest in-the hollow of an old tree, or whether, as 
he himself gives me to understand, he lines with 
feathers and leaves a deep cavity in the soft rock 
of Liberia, the neu‘ral tint of the main portion 
of his body would render him inconspicuous at a 
short distance. Upon his arrival at our liouse, 
five years ago, I inquired hisname, and to my con- 
sternation he replied, in a coarse voice, ‘Jacko 
—whacko Jack!” and Jacko he has remained 
ever since. His articulation is entirely distinct, 
and he readily learns any sentence or phrase that 
pleases him, especially the emphatic utterances 
of our juvenile street populace, so that his moral 
education requires some care. It is singular to 
see how quickly these birds do contract a habit 
of swearing; and the history of Vert-Vert, as 
humorously told by Saxe, has its parallel in a 
bird that I knew, which was brought to a cele- 
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brated divine in this city, but unfortunately it had 
learned to swear so distinctly from the sailors on 
its voyage that, for the character of the house, 
poor Poll had to be dismissed, and now edifies a 
fit audience in the bar-room of a Water Street 
tavern. 

Our Jacko drives horses, blesses, pities, coaxes, 
and admires himself by the hour, whistles several 
airs, imitates the notes of the canary, and makes 
the neighborhood resound with sonorous improv- 
isations, which are funny to hear. He runs a 
ecale perfectly, now and then making a false note, 
and stopping to correct it with scrupulous care. 
There are instances on record of parrots that 
have exhibited much greater powers of memory, 
as the bird for which a cardinal gave one hun- 
dred golden crowns. It repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles’ Creed with great accuracy ; 
but I believe there are none which have shown 
greater comprehension of what was said than 
does our Jacko, judging from the aptitude of his 
replies. 

Just now I said to him, ‘‘I am writing about 
you, and telling what a wise bird you are.” And, 
with such a cock of the eye as Sally Brass may 
have bestowed upon the ambiguous flatteries of 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, he replies, ‘Oh, la! dry 
up!” Indeed, very soon after his arrival he sig- 
nalized himself in this maaner. 1 was lying on 
the lounge, and Jacko had been creeping around 
his cage, eying me from different points with 
much cariosity, until, as though his sympathy 
could be no longer repressed, he inquired, with 
anxiety, ‘‘ Feel bad?” And I have never been 
able to induce him to repeat this. On one occa- 
sion, when a friend was relating some rather 
doleful experiences, and when Jacko had borne 
the mournful cadence of her voice as long as a 
parrot’s cheerful philosophy permitted, he broke 
out impatiently with, ‘‘ Never say die! never say 
die!” and effectually ended the lugubrious con- 
versation by a laugh, in which he heartily joined. 
In all this his articulation is so distinct that it is 
impossible to mistake his meaning. He has a 
way of fluffing out his gray feathers, and scream- 
ing out, ‘‘I'm a devil, I'm a devil! oh, I'ma 
debbil, debbil, debbil!” which is rather startling 
when heard for the first time. ‘There is a cock- 
atoo in Philadelphia which has created more 
alarm, however, than I presume any of the tribe 
ever did before. He is judged to be about eighty 

ears old, and his intellectual powers have been 

ighly cultivated by the various masters who have 
had him, Atone time he was placed in the hands 
of the janitor of the Medical Hospital, and from 
his perch in the corner inspected every patient 
who was admitted through the lodge, expressing 
his opinion, pro or con, upon the sufferer’s re- 
covefty. And report says that when he called 
out, **Oh, poor soul! he'll die—he'll die!” the 
result always justified his opinion. He is quite 
celebrated through the city, being able to repeat 
verses and sentences, to answer questions ration- 
ally (on dit), as well as to sing several songs; and 
he receives the visits of the most august mem- 
bers of bench and bar without becoming at ail 
elated with his acknowledged popularity. There 
is really no limit to the age to which parrots may 
attain, if carefull} used, short of acentary. And 
I presume Jacko will be but a baby of a bird 
when our heads are laid under the grass. 

‘The following interesting account of a remark- 
able African parrot is an extract from a letter to 
a gentleman from the sister of its owner: ‘‘ As 
you wished me to write down whatever I could 
remember about my sister's wonderful parrot, I 
proceed to do so, only premising that I will tell 
you nothing but what I can vouch for having 
myself heard. Her laugh is quite extraordinary, 
and it is impossible to help joining in it one’s 
self, more especially when in the midst of it she 
cries out, ‘ Don’t make me laugh so ; I shall die— 
I shall die!’ and then continues laughing more 
violently than before. Her crying and sobbing 
are curious. And if you say, ‘Poor Poll, what 
is the matter?’ she says, ‘So bad—so bad! got 
a bad cold!’ and after crying for some time, 
will gradually cease, and making a noise like 
drawing a long breath, say, ‘ Better now,’ and 
begin to laugh. The first time I ever heard her 
speak was one day when I was talking to the 
maid at the bottom of the stairs, and heard what 
I then considered to be a child call out, ‘ Payne 
[the maid’s name), I’m not well—I'm not well!’ 
And on my saying, ‘What is the matter with 
that child?’ she replied, ‘It is only the parrot; 
she always does so when I leave her alone, to. 
make me come back.’ And so it proved; for 
on her going into the room the parrot stopped, 
and then began laughing quite in a jeering way. 

“It is singular enough that whenever she is 
affronted in any way she begins to cry, and when 
pleased, to laugh. If any one happens to cough 
or sneeze, she says, ‘What a bad cold!’ One 
day, when the children were playing with her, the 
maid came into the room, and on repeating to 
her several things which the parrot had said, 
Poll looked up and said, quite plainly, ‘No, I 
didn’t.’ Sometimes, when she is inclined to be 
mischievous, the maid threatens to beat her, and 
she says, ‘No, you won't.’ She calls the cat 
very plainly, saying, ‘Puss! puss!’ and then 
answers, ‘Mew ;' but the most amusing part is 
that whenever I want to make her call it, and to 
that purpose say ‘Puss! puss!’ myself, she al- 
ways answers ‘Afew,' till I begin mewing, and 
then she begins calling ‘ Puss’ as quick as possible. 
She imitates every kind of noise, and barks so 
naturally that I have known her to set all the 
dogs on the parade at Hampton Conrt barking ; 
and the consternation I have seen her cause in 
8 party of cocks and hens by her crowing and 
clucking has been the most ludicrous thing pos- 
sible. She sings just like a child, and I have 
more than once thought it was a human being; 
and it was ridiculous to hear her make what one 
would call a false note, and then say, ‘Ob, la!’ 
and burst ont laughing at herself, beginning again 
in quite another key. She is very fond of sing- 
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ing ‘ Buy a Broom,’ which she says quite plain- 
ly; but, in the same spirit as in calling the cat, 
if we say, with a view to make her repeat it, ‘ Buy 
a Broom,’ she always says, ‘Buy a Brush,’ and 
then laughs as a child might do when mischiev- 
ous. She often performs a kind of exercise 
which I do not know how to describe except by 
saying it is like the lance exercise. She puts 
her claw behind her, first on one side and then 
on the other, then in front and round over her 
head; and while doing so keeps saying, ‘Come 
on! come on!’ and when finished says, ‘ Bravo! 
beautiful !’ and draws herself up. Before I was 
as well acquainted with her as I am now she 
would stare in my face for some time, and then 
say, ‘How d’ye do, ma'am?’ This she invaria- 
bly does to strangers. One day I went into the 
room where she was, and said to her, ‘ Poll, 
where is Payne gone?’ and, to my astonishment 
and almost dismay, she said, ‘ Down stairs.’ I 
can not at this moment recollect any thing more 
that I can vouch for myself, and [ do not choose 
to trust to what I am told; but, from what I have 
are seen and heard, she has almost made me 
a believer in transmigration.” 

But these African birds, with all their intelli- 
gence, are not without rivals in some varieties 
of the green parrots, one of which kind was 
owned by Colonel O'Kelly. This remarkable 
bird would beat time always with its foot, turn- 
ing round upon the perch while singing. It 
could sing perfectly about fifty different tunes, 
of every kind—*‘God Save the King,” solemn 
psalms, and humorous or low ballads, of which 
it articulated every word as distinctly as a man 
could do, without ever making a mistake. If a 
by-stander sang any part of the song, it would 
pause and take up the song where the person had 
left off, without repeating what he had said. 
When moulting and unwilling to sing, it would 
answer all solicitations by turning its back, and 
repeatedly saying, ‘‘Poll’s sick.” And it was 
also a green bird of which Willoughby tells the 
following: 

‘‘A parrot belonging to King Henry VII., 
who then resided at Westminster, in his palace 
by the river ‘Thames, had learned to talk many 
words from the passengers as they happened to 
take water. One day, sporting on its perch, the 
poor bird fell into the water, at the same time 
crying out, as lond as he could, ‘A boat! twen- 
ty pounds for a boat!’ A waterman who hap- 
pened to be near, hearing the cry, made to the 
place where the parrot was floating, and taking 

im up, restored him to the king. As it seems 
the bird was a favorite, the man insisted that he 
ought to have a reward rather equal to his serv- 
ices than his trouble; and as the parrot had 
cried ‘twenty pounds,’ he said the king was 
bound iu honor to grant it. The king at last 
agreed to leave it to the parrot’s own determina- 
tion, which the bird hearing, cried out, ‘ Give 
the knave a groat !'" 

Permit me, after this favorable prelude, to in- 
troduce to your notice my little Papagio, who 
sits upon my shoulder investigating my hair for 
pins, which he draws forth, turns over with beak 
and claw, and, disgusted with their inedible na- 
ture, throws upon the floor. He comes from the 
dense forests of the Amazon, bringing his Span- 
ish name with him, and has crossed half a con- 
tinent, while his companion, Jacko, was sailing 
over half a world of waters to meet him in my li- 
brary. He does not speak a word, and refuses 
decidedly to learn; but nevertheless he is the 
pet par excellence, he is so affectionate and con- 
fiding. Indeed, he evinced such a devotion that 
when we sent him away on one occasion he re- 
fused to eat for three days; at the end of which 
time we were obliged to bring him back again 
to save his life. He allows only one other per- 
son besides myself to touch him; but, being ad- 
mitted to his confidence, we may do with him as 
we please. He will never tolerate any petting 
of Jacko in his ce, or any display of at- 
tention to any thing save his own small self. 
His pl is extremely gay, even gaudy, if 
nature can violate good taste. Above a black 
beak he wears a coronet of brilliant blue, while 
head, face, and neck are covered with yellow 
feathers; the rest of the body is of a clear gold- 
en green, and the wing coverts are dark green, 
scarlet, blue, and purple. Such is his plumage 
in the full light ; when in shadow the green fades 
into adull olive; and one can readily imagine, in 
spite of the variety of hues, that, sitting among 
the foliage of the trees, he would be unnoticed, 
the yellow throat looking like a chance fleck of 
sunshine between the leaves, as Nature rarel: 
clothes her children in colors inharmonious wit 
their habitations, 

All these parrots have s prodigious power of 
flight, like the pigeon rising high in the air, but 
there are few whose pinions are not clipped when 
they are caught; and our Papagio, with one 
maimed wing, can not fly at all. I have watch- 
ed him when the pigeons were flashing by the 
window, as with exultant call he flung himself 
from my hand, only to fall headlong upon the 
floor. Poor little fellow! he is not the only 
creature in this wide world of ours that circum- 
stance has placed with clipped pinions in far 
other positions than that which nature designed. 
Only imagine what his life would have been in 
his native woods! To awake amidst the rich 
luxuriant foliage of the tropics, with the sound 
of insect and bird around him; then with a flock 
of merry companions to fly through the dewy 
morning air to the shining brook, where, chatter- 
ing and screaming, they plunge and bathe, dash- 
ing the water over each other, and shrieking 
with perfect delight, Then the hunt for break- 
fast among the flower-seeds, or away off to a 
chance field of grain; or, better yet, to a huge 
serpentine vine, where he could swing half a 
day, eating the seeds of the young grapes, and 
biting the succulent tendrils. Then the noon si- 
esta in the hollow tree, crooning little murmurs 
of perfect content to the faithful Papagita, who 


nestles by his side. A long life of health, free- 
dom, and joy! what compensation can my ca- 
resses or care make to my Papagio for this? 
But whether it be that he prefers security from 
guns, arrows, serpents, and monkeys to all 
these glorious privileges, or whether, as I half 
suspect, he does not think at all about it, he 
makes himself quite contented with the human 
companionship which is possible to him; and he 
goes to the table, sits upon the elop-bowl, eats 
his roll, sips his coffee, and uses his napkin with 
as much ease as if ‘‘to the manner born ;” only 
he will occasionally forget himself so far as to 
take a promenade over the dishes, or climb to 
the top of the caster and unscrew the bottles ; 
but these are mere eccentricities of genius, and 
not his usual deportment. 

If Nature ever formed a creature, out of her 
especial grace, to be a household pet, responding 
with intense and discriminating love to every 
kindngss, and continually entertaining and amus- 
ing its owner, these parrots are the beings. So 
diverse in their individual characteristics, so like 
a human soul in embryo, with their passions, 
jealousies, loves, and curiosity, that he who has 
not one already will never regret immediately 
making himself the possessor of one. Dr. Brown, 
whose pathetic story of ‘ Rab and his Friends” 
has won him a hearing, says ‘‘ that no house un- 
blessed by the presence of young children should 
be without a pet ;” and as a laughable resource in 
weary hours, when the mind refuses even the 
lightest entertainment, there is nothing so amus- 
ing as these birds. And let me in particular rec- 
ommend the gray African parrot. It is more in- 
telligent and docile, and has no unpleasant cries 
to startle the nerves of those about it. Procure 
one of these, give him a large wire cage near a 
window, and also a stationary stand, where he 
may stretch his wide wings withont danger from 
the bars; and be patient and kind with him, re- 
peating to him at first simple bat strongly in- 
toned phrases, and you will soon have a pet to 
your heart's desire. Their food should be plain, 
and consist of hickory-nuts, apples, and bread 
soaked in coffee, asa staple. This I vary with 
celery, mush, and boiled rice, and any fruit in 
season; now and then, as a rare bonne bouche, 
an inch or two of beef, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond. A small pine stick should be put 
into the cage for them to pick at and tear to 

ieces. Above all things, do not strike your 
ird, for what yon gain in apparent sullen sub- 
mission you will lose in his intelligence and af- 
fection. Let him feel that you are his friend and 


protector, and then all will progress well. Re-- 


member always that even in these lower forms of 
life the very best educator and civilizer is affec- 
tion, and place yourself en rapport with your 
bird as much as possible, go as to establish a con- 
fidence on his part toward you. Trust my word, 
‘ou, who from any cause are confined to the 
imit of two or three rooms and a monotonous 
routine of life, will find both body and mind in- 
vigorated by the amusement and entertaining oc- 
cupation with which these feathered mimics will 
provide you. 


—_—_— 


OBLIGATIONS. 


<< WE no man any thing, but to love one 
another,” says the Bible; and it would 

be well for us if we all lived up to this precept, 
as to many others; for where there is real love 
there is no question of obligations. If perfect 
love casts out fear, so does it cast out pride, and 
abolish all need of independence. For love is a 
mutuality, an interchange, a reduplication, which 
destroys the sharp angles of one’s individuality ; 
so that to accept any thing from the beloved, 
ying back with trust and gratitude and quench- 
Tees affection, is not to accept a gratuity, not to 
lower one’s pride for the sake of pelf, as is the case 
where one lays one’s self under an obligation to 
a person not loved for the sake of the gain to be 
got thereby. We will set aside, then, all ques- 
tion of obligation where there is love; else we 
should get into a hopeless maze, and children 
would feel they were debtors to their parents 
for the long years of care and support—so they 
are, truly, but debtors only in love, not in kind; 
wives would be bound in obligation to their hus- 
bands for their food and raiment, unless they too 
had a banker or a portion; and all friendship 
would resolve itself into a debtor-and-creditor 
account, where nothing would be given for noth- 
ing, and where the ledger would be strictly bal- 
anced, and the floating margin rigorously cur- 
tailed. But outside this sweet world of love, 
where there can be no oppressive obligation, and 
where all the debt to be paid is one of affection, 
there is nothing much more valuable to teach our 
young people than sturdy independence, and dif- 
ficulty rather than facility in accepting favors. 
Almost all our great men have been distinguish- 
ed by their power of self-help, and the indiffer- 
ence they showed to climbing the social ladder 
by means of their friends’ backs and their friends’ 
purses. This is not saying that no great man 
has been born well set on the way by natural and 
inherited advantages, but it means simply self- 
made greatness. Neither is it saying that all so- 
cially successful persons have been so distinguish- 
ed. We wish we could say this. But, unfor- 
tunately for the honor of buman nature, many & 
social success which has lasted for a life-time, and 
looked very well, too, when not examined too 
near, has been obtained by exactly contrary 
means; and the want of obstructive pride against 
flaunting in borrowed plumes and chinking an- 
other man's money is one of the most surprising 
characteristics of this kind of success. Pride! 
Such people do not understand the meaning of 
the word in its nobler acceptation; in its baser 
sense—yes, they have learned it there from alpha 
to omega! Worse, indeed, than many a fault 
which falls under the lash of the law and the fer- 
ule of Mrs. Grundy is this miserable meanness 
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which will accept favors from any one, which will 
lay itself under obligations to its whole society, 
if by so doing an inch: of higher social ground 
can be obtained, one line of personal advantage 
won. 

This does not touch the question of kindly 
giving and humbly receiving when the occasion 
demands, There is sometimes more generosity 
in accepting the favor lovingly and generously 
offered than there is self-respect in refusing it, 
and the true wisdom of life is ‘‘to know when,” 
in this as in other things. ‘To be always on stilts, 
with one’s head in the air, scornfully rejecting all 
aid, whether one is lost on a moor or stack fast 
in a morass, is to be silly and vain, if to hold 
out both hands, and a wide-cut apron too, for 
any gifts and favors one’s friends or mere ac- 
quaintances will fling to us, is to be base and 
contemptible. The golden mean, that lovely but 
most difficult point to hit, is to understand what 
is to be accepted and what rejected, and why 
and how and when. Onur elders and our supe- 
riors may give to us without loss to our self-re- 
spect; but then comes in the question, Who are 
our superiors? Does money make this superior- 
ity? But no high-spirited person likes to be fed, 
a social Lazarus, with the crumbs that Dives 
lets fall. Does station make this superiority ? 
Favors from one’s social superiors are terribly 
apt to transform the recipient into a sycophant, 
and to bend his neck many degrees too low in 
the zeal of selfish meanness that parades itself 
as gratitude and humility. Does mere age make 
this superiority? But old people are not disin- 
clined to subsidize the young, and to buy with 
so much money attentions which they can not 
command for reverent grace. So that, even 
starting with the admission that we may accept 
favors from our elders and superiors, wo have to 
tarn back with so large a negative qualification 
as almost to nullify what has been conceded. 
On the whole, it is better to err on the side of 

- independence than of laxity. Less harm is done 
by holding one’s head high than by bending it 
lower than one’s heart. 
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CHAPTER VL 
AND THIS 18 GEORGE FAIRFAX. 

Tue next day was lovely. There seemed, in- 
deed, no possibility of variation in the perfection 
of this summer weather ; and Clarissa Lovel felt 
her spirits as light as if the unknown life be- 
fore her had been all brightness, unshadowed by 
one dread or care. The party for Marley Wood 
started about an hour after breakfast— Lady 
Laura, Mrs. Dacre, Barbara Fermor, and Cla- 
rissa in one carriage; two Misses Dacre, Lady 
Geraldine, and Mrs. Wilmot in the other ; Liz- 
zie Fermor and Rose Dacre on horseback ; with 
a small detachment of gentlemen in attendance 
upon them. There were wide grassy waste lands 
on each side of the road almost all the way to 
the wood, on which the equestrian party could 
disport themselves, without much inconvenience 
from the dust of the two carriages. Once ar- 
rived at the wood, there were botanizing, fern- 
hunting, sketching, and flirtation without limit. 
Lady Laura was quite happy, discussing her Dor- 
cas societies and the ingratitude of her model 
cottagers with. Mrs. Dacre; Lady Geraldine sat 
at the foot of a great shining beech, with her 
white dress set off by a background of scarlet 
shawl, and her hat lying on the grass beside her. 
She seemed too listless to ramble about with the 
rest of the party, or to take the faintest interest 
in the conversation of any of the gentlemen who 
tried to talk to her. She amused herself in a 
desultory way with a drawing-book and a volume 
of a novel, and did not appear to consider it in- 
cumbent on her to take notice of any one. 

Clarissa and Barbara Fermor wandered away 
into the heart of the wood, attended by the in- 
defatigable Captain Westleigh, and sketched lit- 
tle bits of fern and undergrowth in their minia- 
ture sketch-books, much to the admiration of the 
Captain, who declared that Clarissa had a genius 
for lan: “As you have for croquet and 
for every thing else, I think,” he said; ‘only 
you are 80 quiet about your resources. But I 
am very glad you have not that grand sultana 
manner of Lady Geraldine Challoner’s. I really 
can’t think how any man can stand it, especially 
such a man as George Fairfax.” 

““Why ‘especially ?’” asked Miss Fermor, cu- 
riously. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly how to explain 
my meaning to a lady—because he has knocked 
about the world a good deal—seen a great deal 
of life, in short. Jia vécu, as the French say. 
He is not the kind of man to be any woman's 
slave, I should think; he knows too much of 
the sex for that. He would take matters with 
rather a high hand, I should fancy. And then 
Lady Geraldine, thongh she is remarkably hand- 
some, and all that kind of thing, is not in the first 
freshness of her youth. She is nearly as old 
as George, I should say; and when a woman is 
the same age as a man, it is her misfortune to 
much older. No, Miss Fermor, upon my 
word, I don’t consider them fairly matched.” 

«The lady has rank,” said Barbara Fermor. 

‘Yes, of course. It will be Mr. and Lady 


Geraldine Fairfax. There are some men who 
care for that kind of thing; but I don’t suppose 
George is one of them. The Fairfaxes are of a 
noble old Scotch family, you know, and hold 
themselves equal to any of our nobility.” 

“When is Mr. Fairfax expected at the Cas- 
tle?” 





“*Not till to-night. He is to come by the last 
train, I believe. You may depend Lady Geral- 
dine would not be here if there were any chance 
of his arriving in the middle of the day. She 
will keep him up to collar, you may be sure, I 
shouldn't like to be engaged to a woman armed 
with the experience of a decade of London sea- 
sons. It must be tight work!” 

A shrill bell, pealing gayly through the wood, 
summoned them to luncheon; a fairy banquet 
spread upon the grass under a charmed circle of 
beeches; chicken pies and lobster salads, mayo- 
naise of salmon and daintily glazed cutlets in pa- 
per frills, inexhaustible treasure of pound-cake 
and strawberries and cream, with a pyramid of 
hot-house pines and peaches in the centre of the 
turf-sp) banquet. And for the wines, there 
were no effervescent compounds from the labora- 
tory of the wine-chemist—Lady Laura’s guests 
were not thirsty cockneys, requiring to be re- 
freshed by ‘‘fizz”—but delicate amber-tinted 
vintages of the Rhineland, which seemed too 
ethereal to intoxicate, and yet were dangerous. 
And for the more thirsty souls there were curious- 
ly compounded ‘‘cups:” claret and soda-water, 
fortified with curacoa, and flavored artistically 
with burrage or sliced pine-apple. 

The banquet was a merry one; and it was 
nearly four o'clock when the ladies had done 
trifling with strawberries and cream, and the 
gentlemen had suspended their homage to the 
Rhineland. Then came a still more desultory 
wandering of couples to and fro among the shad- 
owy intricacies of the wood ; and Clarissa, having 
for once contrived to get rid of the inevitable 
Captain, who had been beguiled away to inspect 
some remote grotto under convoy of Barbara 
Fermor, was free to wander alone whither she 

leased. She was rather glad to be alone for a 
ittle. Marley Wood was not new to her. It 
had been a favorite spot of her brother Austin’s, 
and the two had spent many a pleasant day be- 
neath the umbrage of those grand forest trees ; 
she sitting and reading, neither of them talking 
very much, only in a spasmodic way, when Aus- 
tin was suddenly moved by some caprice to pour 
out his thoughts into the ear of his little sister— 
strange bitter thoughts they were sometimes ; but 
the girl listened as to the inspirations of genius, 
she loved and admired him so much. Here he 
had taught her almost all that she had ever 
learned of landscape art. She had only im- 
proved by long practice upon those early sim- 
ple lessons. She was glad to be alone, for these 
old memories were sad ones. She wandered quite 
away from the rest, and, sitting down upon a bank 
that sloped toward a narrow streamlet, began to 
sketch stray tufts and clusters of weedy under- 
growth—a straggling blackberry branch, a bit of 
ivy creeping sinuously along the uneven ground 
—in an absent, desultory way, thinking of her 
brother and the days gone by. She had been 
alone like this about half an hour, when the 
crackling of the brambles near her warned her 
of an approaching footstep. She looked up, 
and saw a stranger approaching her through 
the sunlight and shadows of the wood—a tall 
man in a loose gray overcoat. 

A stranger? No. As he came nearer to her 
the face seemed very familiar; and yet in that 
first moment she could not imagine where she 
had seen him. A little nearer, and she remem- 
bered ail at once. This was her companion of 
the long railway journey from London to Hol- 
borough. She blushed at the recollection, not 
altogether displeased to see him again, and yet 
remembering bitterly that cruel mistake she had 
made about Arden Court. She might be able to 
explain her error now, if he should recognize her 
and stop to speak ; but that was scarcely likely. 
He had forgotten her utterly, no doubt, by this 
time. 

She went on with her sketching—a wreath of 
delicate ivy leaves, winding away and losing itself 
in a confusion of bramble and fern, every leaf 
sharply defined by the light pencil touches, with 
loving Pre-Raphaelite care—she went on, trying 
to think that it was not the slightest consequence 
to her whether this man remembered their brief 
acquaintance of the railway carriage. And yet 
she would have been wounded, ever s0 little, if 
he had forgotten her. She knew so few people, 
that this accidental acquaintance seemed almost 
a friend. He had known her brother, too; and 
there had been something in his manner that im- 
plied an interest in her fate. 

She bent 2 little lower over the sketch-book, 
doing her uttermost not to be seen, perhaps all 
the more because she really did wish for the op- 
portunity of explaining that mistake about Ar- 
den Court. Her face was almost hidden under 
the coquettish gray hat as she bent over her draw- 
ing; but the gentleman came on toward her with 
evident purpose. It was only to make an in- 
quiry, however. 

‘*T am looking for a picnic party,” he said. 
‘*T discovered the débris of a luncheon yonder, 
but no human creatare visible. Perhaps you can 
kindly tell me where the strayed revelers are to 
be found; you are one of them, perhaps?” 

Clarissa looked up at him, blushing fanoasly 
and very mach ashamed of herself for the weak- 
ness, and then went on with her drawing in a 
nervous way, as she answered him, 

“Yes, I am with Lady Laura Armstrong's 

ty; but I really can not tell you where to 
Took for them all. They are roaming about in 
every direction, I believe.” 

“Good gracious me!” cried the gentleman, 
coming a good deal nearer—stepping hastily 
across the streamlet, in fact, which had divided 
him from Clarissa hitherto. ‘‘ Have I really the 
pleasure of speaking to Miss Lovel? ‘This is in- 
deed a surprise. I scarcely expected ever to see 
you again.” 

‘*Nor I to see you,” Clarissa answered, recov- 
ering herself a little by this time, and speaking 
with her accustomed frankness. ‘‘ And I have 
been very anxious to see you again.” 
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“Indeed !” cried the gentleman, eagerly. 

“In order to explain a mistake I made that 
night in the railway carriage, in speaking of Ar- 
den Court. I talked of the place as if it had 
still belonged to papa ; I did not know that he 
had sold it, and fancied I was going home there. 
It was only when I saw my uncle that I learned 
the trath, You must have thought it very 
strange.” 

““T was just a little mystified, I confess, for I 
had dined at the Court with Mr. Granger.” 

“Papa had sold the dear old place, and, dis- 
liking the idea of writing such unpleasant news, 
had told me nothing about the sale. It was not 
wise, of course, bat he felt the loss of Arden so 
keenly I can scarcely wonder that he could not 
bring himself to write about it.” 

‘* Tt would have been better to have spared you, 
though,” the unknown answered, gravely. ‘‘I 
dare say you were as fond of the old home as ever 


your father could have been?” 
“*T don’t think it would be possible for any one 
tolove Arden better than I. But then, of course, 


a man is always prouder than a woman—” 

“*T am not so sure of that,” the stranger mut- 
tered, parenthetically. 

“And papa felt the degradation involved in 
the loss.” 

‘*T won't admit of any degradation in the case. 
A gentleman is none the Jess a gentleman for 
having spent his fortune rather recklessly, and 
the old blood is no less pure without the old acres. 
If your father were a wise man he might be hap- 
pier now than he has ever been. The loss of a 
great estate is the loss of a bundle of cares.” 

“‘T dare say that is very good philosophy,” 
Clarisea answered, smiling, beguiled from pain- 
fal thoughts by the lightness of his tone; ‘‘ but 
I doubt if it applies to all cases—not to papa’s, 
certainly.” 

“*You were sketching, I see, when I interrupt- 
ed you. I remember you told me that night of 
your fondness for art. May I see what you were 
doing ?” 

“It is hardly worth showing you. I was only 
amusing myself sketching at random—that ivy 
straggling along there, or any thing that caught 


my eye. 

“* But that sort of thing indicates so much. I 
see you have a masterly touch for so young an 
artist. I won't say any thing hackneyed about 
so fair a one; for women are showing us nowa- 
days that there are no regions of art closed against 
them. Well, it is a divine amusement and 2 
glorious profession.” 

There was a little pause after this, during which 
Clarissa looked at her watch, and, finding it near- 
ly five o’clock, began to put up her pencils and 

wing-book. 

“T did not think that you knew Lady Laura 
Armstrong,” she said ; and then blushed for the 
speech, remembering that, as she knew absolutely 
nothing about himeelf or his belongings, the cir- 
cumstance of her ignorance on this one point was 
by no means surprising. 

“No; nor did I expect to meet you here,” re- 
plied the gentleman. ‘‘ And yet I might almost 

ave done so, knowing that you lived at Arden. 
But, you see, it is so long since we met, and I—” 

‘* Had naturally forgotten me.” 

“No, [had not forgotten you, Miss Lovel, nor 
would it have been natural for me to forget you. 
I am very glad to meet you again under such 
agreeable auspices. You are going to stay at 
the Castle a long time, I hope. I am bouked for 
an indefinite visit.” 

‘Oh no, I don’t suppose I shall stay very long. 
Lady Laura is extremely kind; but this is my 
first visit, and she must have many friends who 
have a greater claim upon her hospitality.” 

‘Hale Castle is a large place, and I am sure 
Lady Laura has always room foragreeable guests.” 

“*She is very, very kind. You have known 
her a long time, perhaps ?” 

‘* Yes, I have been intimate with the Challo- 
ners ever since I was a boy. Lady Laura was 
always charming; but I think her marriage with 

Armstrong—who worships the ground she 
walks on—and the possession of Hale Castle 
have made her absolutely perfect.” 

‘* And you know her sister, Lady Geraldine, 
of course ?” eg 

“Qh yes, I know Geraldine.” 

“Do you know Mr. Fairfax, the gentleman to 
whom she is engaged ?” 

‘Well, yes; I am supposed to have some 
knowledge of that individual.” 

Something in his smile, and a certain signifi- 
cance in his tone, let in a sudden light upon Cla- 
rigsa’s mind. 

“*T am afraid I am asking very foolish ques- 
tions,” she said. ‘‘ You are Mr. Fairfax ?" 

“Yes, Iam George Fairfax. I forgot that I 
had omitted to tell you my name that night.” 

“‘And I had no idea that I was speaking to 
Mr. Fairfax. You were not expected till quite 
late this evening.” 

“‘No. But I found my business in London 
easier to manage than I had supposed it would 
be ; 80, as in duty bound, I came down here di- 
rectly I found myself free. When I arrived at 
the Castle, I was told of this picnic, and rode off 
at once to join the party.” 

‘* And I am keeping you here, when you ought 
to be looking for your friends.” 

“There is no hurry. I have done my duty, 
and am here. That is the grand point. Shall 
we go and look for them together ?” 

“*Tf you like. I dare say we shall be return- 
ing to the Castle very soon.” 

They sauntered slowly away, in and out among 
the trees, toward a grassy glade, where there 
was more open space for walking, and where 
the afternoon sun shone warmly on the smooth 
turf. ‘ 

“*I hope you get on very well with Geral- 
dine?” Mr. Fairfax said, presently. 

It was almost the same phrase Lady Laura 
had used about her sister. 








‘*T have seen 6o little of her yet,” Clarissa an- 
swered, rather embarrassed by thisinquiry. ‘I 
should like to know her very much; but the only 
arrived yesterday, and we have scarcely spoken 
half a dozen words to each other yet.” 

“You will hardly like her at first, perhape,” 
Mr. Fairfax went on, doubtfully, + People who 
don’t know much of her are apt to fancy her cold 
and proud; but to those whom sho really likes 
she is all that is charming; and I don't think 
she can fail to like you.” 

‘*You are very kind to say so. I hope she 
may like me. Do you know, I have been so 
much interested in Lady Geraldine from the first 
—before I saw her even; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause her sister told me about her engagement. 
You will think that very romantic and silly, I 
dare say.” 

“Not at all; a young lady is bound to be in- 
terested in that kind of thing. And I hope your 
interest in Lady Geraldine was not leseened when 
you did see her.” 

“*It could scarcely be that. No one could 
help admiring her.” 

“Yes, she is very handsome; there is no ques- 
tion about that. She has been an acknowledged 
beauty ever since she came out. I think I can 
catch a glimpee of her yonder among the trees ; 
I see a white drees and a scarlet shawl. Geral- 
dine always had a penchant for scarlet draper- 
ies. 

“* Yes, that is Lady Geraldine.” 

They hastened their steps a little, and came 
presently to the circle of beeches where they had 
lunched, and where most of the party were now 
assembled, preparing for the return journey. 
Lady Geraldine was sauntering to and fro with 
Major Mason, listening with a somewhat indif- 
ferent air to that gentleman's discourse. 

She caught sight of her lover the moment he 
appeared, and Clarissa saw the statuesque face 
light up with a faint flush of pleasure that bright- 
ened it wonderfully. But however pleased she 
might be, Lady Geraldine Challoner was the last 
of women to demonstrate her pleasure in her lov- 
er’s arrival by any overt act. She received him 
with the calm grace of an empress, who sees only 
one courtier more approach the steps of her 
throne. They shook hands quietly, after Mr. 
Fairfax had shaken hands and talked for two or 
three minutes with Lady Laura Armstrong, who 
welcomed him with considerable warmth, 

The Major dropped quietly away from Lady 
Geraldino’s side, and the plighted lovers strolled 
under the trees for a little, pending the signal for 
the return. 

“So you know Miss Lovel ?” Geraldine said, 
with an icy air of surprise, as soon as she and 
George Fairfax were alone. " 

“‘T can hardly say that I know her; our ac- 
quaintance is the merest accident,” answered Mr. 
Fairfax, and then proceeded to relate his railway 
adventure, 

“* How very odd that she should travel alone!” 

‘*Scarcely so odd when you remember the fact 
of her father’s poverty. He could not be sup- 

to find a maid for his daughter.” 

‘«But he might be supposed to take some care 
of her. He ought not to have allowed her to 
travel alone—at night, too!” 

“*Tt was careless and imprudent, no doubt. 
Happily she came to no harm. She was spared 
from any encounter with a traveling swell-mobs- 
man, who would have garroted her for the sake 
of her watch and purse, or an insolent bagman, 
who would have made himself obnoxiously agree- 
able on account of her pretty face.” 

‘*I suppose she has been in the habit of going 
about the world by herself. That accounts for 
her rather strong-minded air.” 

“Do you find her strong-minded? I should 
have thought her quite gentle and womanly.” 

“I really know nothing about her, and f must 
not say any thing against her. She is Laura's 
last protégée; and you know when my sister 
takes any one up it is always a case of rapture.” 

After this the lovers began to talk about them- 
selves, or rather George Fairfax talked about 
himself, giving a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings since last they had met, 

‘‘T went dewn to see my uncle,” he said, “the 
day before yesterday. He is at Lyvedon, and I 
had @ good look at the old house. Really it is 
the dearest old place in the world, Geraldine, and 
I should like above all things to live there 
by-and-by, when the estate is ours. I don't 
think we are likely to wait very long. The poor 
old man is awfully shaky. He was very good to 
me, dear old boy, and asked all manner of kind 
questions about you. I think I have quite won 
his heart by my engagement. Ho regards it as 
a pledge of my reform.” 

**T am glad he is pleased,” replied Lady Ger- 

aldine, in a tone that was just a shade more gra- 
cious than that in which she had spoken of Cla- 
Tissa, 
The summons to the carriages came almost 
immediately. Mr. Fairfax conducted his be- 
trothed to her seat in the barouche, and then 
mounted his horse to ride back to the Castle be- 
side her. He rode by the side of the carriage all 
the way, indifferent to dust; but there was nor 
much talk between the lovers during that home. 
ward progress, and Clarissa fancied there was a 
cloud upon Mr. Fairfax's countenance. 





CHAPTER VII. 
DANGEROUS GROUXD. 


Lire was very pleasant at HaleCastle. About 
that one point there could not be a shadow of 
doubt. Clarissa wondered at the brightness of 
her new existence ; began to wonder vaguely by- 
and-by what it was that made it seem brighter 
every day. There was all the usual round of 
amusements—dinner-parties, amateur concerts, 
races, flower shows, excursions to every point of 
interest within a day's drive, a roilitary ball as 
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the nearest garrison town twenty miles off, per- 
ennial croquet, and gossip, and afternoon tea- 
drinking in arbors or marquees in the gardens, 
and unlimited flirtation. It was impossible for 
the most exacting visitor to be dull. ‘There was 
always something. 

And to Clarissa all these things possessed the 
charm of freshness. She was puzzled beyond 
measure by the indifference, real or simulated, 
of the girls who had seen half a dozen London 
seasons ; the frequent declarations that these de- 
lights only them, that this or that party 
was a failure. George Fairfax watched her 
bright face sometimes, interested in spite of him- 
self by her freshness. 

‘* What a delicious thing youth is!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Even if that girl were less complete- 
ly lovely than she is, she would still be most 
charming. If Geraldine were only like that— 
only fresh and candid and pure, and susceptible 
to every new emotion! But there is an impass- 
able gulf of ten years between them. Geraldine 
is quite as handsome—in her own particular 
style—and she talks much better than Clarissa 
Lovel, and is more clever, no doubt; and yet 
there are some men who wonld be bewitched by 
that girl before they knew where they were.” 

Very often after this Mr. Fairfax fell a-musing 
upon those apocryphal men who might be subju- 
gated by the charms of Miss Lovel. 

When did he awaken to the fatal truth that 
those charms were exercising a most potent in- 
finence upon his own mind? When did he open 


his eyes for the first time to behold his danger? 
Not yet. He was really attached to Geraldine 
Challoner. Her society had been a kind of habit 


with him forseveral years of his life. She had been 
more admired than any woman he knew, and it 
was, in some sort, a triumph to have won her. 
That he never would have won her but for his 
brother's death he knew well, and accepted the 


severely taxed in his capacity of plighted lover. 





fact as a matter of course—a mere necessity of the 
world in which they lived 


However exacting Lady Geraldine may have 
been by nature, she was too proud to demand 
More exclusive attention than her betrothed 
spontaneously rendered ; indeed, she took pains 
to let him perceive that he was still in full enjoy- 
ment of all his old bachelor liberty. So the days 
drifted by very pleasantly, and George Fairfax 
found himself in Clarissa Lovel’s society perhaps 
a little oftener than was well for either of those 
two. 

He was very kind to her; he seemed to under- 
stand her better than other people, she thought ; 
and his companionship was more to her than that 
of any one else—a most delightful relief after Cap- 
tain Westleigh’s incessant frivolity, or Mr. Hal- 
kin’s solemn small-talk. In comparison with these 
men he appeared to such wonderful advantage. 
Her nature expanded in his society, and she 
conld talk to him as she talked to’no one else. 
He used to wonder at her eloquence sometimes, 
as the beautiful face glowed, and the dark hazel 
eyes brightened ; he wondered nota little also at 
the extent of her reading, which had been wide 
and varied during that quiet winter and spring 
time at Mill Cottage. 

‘*What a learned lady you are!” he said, 
smiling at her enthusiasm, one day, when they 
had been talking of Italy and Dante; ‘‘ your 
close knowledge of the poet puts my poor smat- 
tering toshame. Happily, an idler and a world- 
ling like myself is not supposed to know much, 
I was never patient enough to be a profound 
reader; and if I can not tear the heart out of a 
book, as Samuel Johnson did, I am apt to throw 
it aside in disgust. But you must have read a 
great deal; and yet when we met, less than a 
year ago, you confessed to being only a school- 
girl fresh from grinding away at Corneille and 
Racine.” 

“T have had the advantage of papa’s help 
since then,” answered Clarissa, ‘‘ and he is very 
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found impression created by Dante and Tasso 
last year. Her music suffered by reason of a 
sudden ardor for illumination ; or art went to the 
wall because a London mysical season and an 
enthusiastic admiration of Hallé had inspired 
her with the desire to cultivate a° more classic 
style of piano-forte playing. So, in her English 
reading, each new book blotted out its predeces- 
sor. ‘Travels, histories, essays, biographies flit- 
ted across the lady's brain like the colored shad- 
ows of a magic-lantern, leaving only a lingering 
patch of picture here and there. ‘To be versa- 
tile was Lady Laura's greatest pride, and court- 
eous friends had gratified her by treating her as 
an authority upon all possible subjects. Nothing 
delighted her so much as to be appealed to with a 
preliminary ‘‘ Now you, who so much, Lady 
Lanra, will understand this ;” or, ‘‘ Dear Lady 
Laara, you, who know every thing, must tell me 
why,” etc.; or to be told by a painter, ‘‘ You 
who are an artist yourself can of course see this, 
Lady Laura;” or to be complimented by a mu- 
sician as a soul above the dull mass of mankind 
—a sympathetic spirit, to whom the mysteries 
of harmony are a familiar language. 

In that spacious, luxurious moming-room of 
Lady Laura's Clarissa generally spent the first 
two hours after breakfast. Here the children 
used to come with French and German gov- 
ernesses, in all the freshness of newly starched 
muslin and newly crimped tresses, to report 
progress as to their studies and general behavior 
to their mother, who was apt to get tired of them 
in something less than a quarter of an hour, and 
to dispatch them with kisses and praises to the 
distant school-rooms and nurseries, where these 
young exotics were enjoying the last improve- 
ments in the forcing system. 

Geraldine Challoner would sometimes drop 
into this room for a few minutes at the time of 
the children’s visit, and would converse not un- 
kindly with her nephews and nieces; but for her 
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any nearer to that desired result of getting ont 
well with Geraldine Challoner. That lady seem- 
ed quite as far away from her after a month’s ac- 
quaintance as she had seemed at the very first. 

It was not that Lady Geraldine was uncivil. She 

was polite, after her manner, to Clarissa, bat 

never cordial; and yet she could not fail to see 

that George Fairfux admired and liked Miss 

Lovel, and she might have been supposed to wish 

to think well of any one he liked. 

Was she jealous of Clarissa? Well, no, it 
scarcely seemed possible to associate the fever 
of jealousy with that serene temperament. She 
had an air of complete security in all her inter- 
course with George Fairfax, which was hardly 
compatible with doubt or the faintest shadow of. 
suspicion. If ever she did speak of Miss Lovel 
to her lover, or to any one else, she talked of her 
as @ pretty country girl, and seemed to consider 
her as far removed, by reason of her youth and 
obscure position, from herself as if they had 
been inhabitants of two separate worlds. 

Mr. Lovel had been invited to several dinner- 
parties at the Castle since his daughter's visit, 
bnt was not to be drawn from his seclusion. 
He had no objection, however, that Clarissa 
should stay as long as Lady Laura cared to re- 
tain her, and wrote very cordially to that effect. 

What a pleasant, idle, purposeless life it was, 
and how rapidly it drifted by for Clarissa! She 
wondered to find herself so happy; wondered 
what the charm was which made her life so new 
and sweet, which made her open her eyes on the 
morning sunshine with such a glad eagerness to 
greet the beginning of another day, and filled up 
every hour with sach a perfect sense of content- 
ment. 

She wondered at this happiness only in a vague, 
dreamy way, not taking much trouble to analyze 
her feelings. It was scarcely strange that she 
should be completely happy in a life so different 
from her dull existence at home. The freshness 
and beanty of all these 
pleasant things would be 





—not as any evidence of 
& mercenary spirit in the 
lady. He knew that no 
woman could better dis- 
charge the duties of an 
elevated station, or win 
him more social renown. 
To marry Geraldine 
Challoner was to secure 
for his house the stamp 
of fashion, for every de- 
tail of his domestic life a 
warrant of good taste. 
She had a kind of power 
over him, too, an influ- 
ence begun long ago, 
which had never yet been 
oppressive tohim: And 
he took these things for 
love. He had been inlove 
with other women during 
his long alliance with 
Lady Geraldine, and had 
shown more ardor in the 
pursuit of other flames 
than he had ever evinced 
in his courtship of her ; 
but these more passionate 
attachments had come, 
for the most part, to a 
sorry end; and now he 
told himself that Gerald- 
ine suited him better 
than any other woman 
in the world. 

“T have ontgrown all 
foolish notions,” he said 
to himself, believing that 
all capacity was dead 
within him for that blind, 
unreasoning passion 
which poets of the By- 





worn off in time, nodoubt, 
and she would become 
just like these other 
young women, with their 
experience of many sea- 
sons, and their perpetual 
complaint of being bored ; 
bat just now, while the 
freshness lasted, every 
thing delighted her. 

Clarissa had been more 
than six weeks at the 
Castle, while other visit- 
ors had come and gone, 
and the round of coun- 
try-house gayeties had 

unbroken. The 
Fermors were still at 
Hale, and languidly dep- 
reeated the length of 
their visit, without any 
hint of actual departure. 
Captain Westleigh had 
gone back to his milita- 
ty duties very much in 
love with Miss Lovel, and 
Pisineirely rotested, in 
‘is confidences with 
a few chosen friends, 
against a Providence 
which had made them 
both penniless. 

“T don’t suppose I 
shall ever meet such a 
girl again,” he would de- 
clare, piteously. ‘‘ More 
than once I was on the 
point of making her an 
offer; the words were 
almost out, you know; 
for I don't go in for mak- 








ronic school have made 

of love. ‘¢ What I want 

is a wife—a wife of my 

own rank, or a little above me in rank—a wife 
who will be true and loyal to me, who knows the 
world well enough to forgive my antecedents, 
and to be utterly silent about them, and who will 
help me to make a position for myself in the fu- 
ture. A man must be something in this world. 
It is n hard thing that one can not live one’s own 
life ; but it seems inevitable somehow.” 

His mother had helped not a little to the 
bringing about of this engagement. She knew 
that her son's bachelor life had been at best a 
wild one; not so bad as it was supposed to be, 
of course, since nothing in this world ever is so 
bad as the rest of the world supposes it ; and she 
was very anxious to see him safely moored in the 
sheltered harbor of matrimony. She was a proud 
woman, and she was pleased that her son should 
have an earl’s daughter for his wife; and beyond 
this there was the fact that she liked Lady Ger- 
aldine. The girl who had been too proud to let 
the man she loved divine the depth of her feeling 
had not been too proud to exhibit her fondness 
for his mother. ‘There had grown up a warm 
friendship between these two women, and Mrs. 
Fairfax’s influence had done much, almost un- 
known to her son, to bring about this result of 
his chronic flirtation with Geraldine Challoner. 

Just at present he was very well satisfied with 
the fact of his engagement, believing that he had 
taken the best possible means for securing his fu- 
ture happiness; an eqnable, quiet sort of happi- 
ness, of course—he was nearly thirty, and had 
outlived the possibility of any thing more than 
that. It would have bored him to suppose that 
Geraldine expected more from him than this 
tranquil kind of worship. Perhaps the lady nn- 
derstood this, and schooled herself to a colder 
tone than was even natural to her, rather than 
be supposed for one moment to be the more 
deeply attached of the two, 


“THE CRACKLING OF THE BRAMBLES WARNED HER OF AN APPROACHING FOOTSTEP.” 


clever. He does not read many authors, but 
those he does care for he reads with all his heart. 
He taught me to appreciate Dante, and to make 
myself familiar with the history of his age, in 
order to understand him better.” 2 

“Very wise of him, no doubt. And that 
kind of studious life with your papa is very pleas- 
ant to you, I suppose, Miss Lovel ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully; ‘‘I have 
been quite happy with papa. Some people 
might fancy the life dull, perhaps; but it has 
scarcely seemed so tome. Of course it is very 
different from life here; but I suppose one 
would get tired of such a perpetual round of 
pleasure as Lady Laura provides for us.” 

“I should imagine so. Life in a country 
house full of delightful people must be quite in- 
tolerable beyond a certain limit. One so soon 
gets tired of one’s best friends. I think that is 
why people travel so much nowadays. It is the 
only polite excuse for being alone.’ 

The time came when Clarissa began to fancy 
that her visit had lasted long enough, and that, 
in common decency, she was bound to depart; 
but on suggesting as much to Lady Laura, that 
kindly hostess declared she could not possibly do 
without her dearest Clarissa for ever so long. 

**Indeed, I don’t know how I shall ever get 
on without you, my dear,” she said; ‘‘ we suit 
each other so admirably, you see. Why, I shall 
Have no one to read Tasso with—no one to help 
me with my Missal when you are gone.” 

Miss Lovel's familiar knowledge of Italian lit- 
erature and artistic tastes had been altogether 
delightful to Lady Laura, who was always trying 
to improve herself, as she called it, and traveled 


; from one pursuit to another with a Jaudable per- 


severance, but an unhappy facility for forgetting 
one accomplishment in the cultivation of another. 
Thus, by a vigorous plunge into Spanish and Cal- 


us it happened that Mr. Fairfux was not ' deron this vear, she was apt to obliterate the pro- 








sister’s accomplishments she displayed a pro- 
found indifference, not to say contempt. She 
was not herself given to the cultivation of these 
polite arts; nothing could ever induce her to 
play or sing in public. She read a good deal, 
but rarely talked about books; it was difficult, 
indeed, to say what Lady Geraldine did talk 
about; yet in the art of conversation, when she 
chose to please, Geraldine Challoner infinitely 
surpassed the majority of women in her circle. 
Perhaps this may have been partly because she 
was a good listener; and, in some measure, on 
account of that cynical, mocking spirit in which 
she regarded most things, and which was apt to 
pass for wit. 

Clarissa had been a month at Hale Castle al- 
ready; but she staid on at the urgent desire of 
her hostess, much too happy in that gay, social 
life to oppose that lady’s will. 

“Tf you really, really wish to have me, dear 
Lady Laura,” she said; ‘‘ but you have been so 
kind already, and I have staid so long, that I 
begin to feel myself quite an intruder.” 

“*You silly child! I do really, really wish to 
have you. I should like to keep you with me 
always, if I could. You suit me so much better 
than any of my sisters; they are the most pro- 
voking girls in the world, I think, for being un- 
interested in my pursuits. And your Italian is 
something wonderful. I have not opened my 
dictionary since we have been reading together. 
And, beyond all that, I have a very particular 
reason for wishing you to be here next month.” 

‘*Why next month, Lady Laura?” 

“*T am not going to tell you that.” 

“ But you quite mystify me.” 

‘*T mean to mystify you. No, it’s not the 
least use asking questions, Clary ; but mind, you 
mast not tease me any more about running away: 
that is understood.” 

In all this time Clarissa had not found herself 





ing a solemn business 
of the thing, with a lot 
of preliminary palaver. 
Tf a fellow really likes a girl, he doesn’t want to 
preach a sermon in order to let her know it; and 
ever so many times, when we've been playing 
croquet, or when I’ve been hanging about the 
piano with her of an evening, I've been on the 
point of saying, ‘Upon my word, Miss Lovel, I 
think we two are eminently suited to each other; 
don’t you?’ or something plain and straightfor- 
ward of that kind; and then I've remembered 
that her father can’t give her a sixpence, which, 
taken in conjunction with the lively state of my 
affairs, would mean starvation !” 

** And do you think she liked you?” a curious 
friend would perhaps inquire. 

“* Well, I don’t know. She might do worse, 
y see. Asa rule, girls generally do like me. 

don’t see why there should be any difference in 
her case.” . 

Nor did the Captain for a moment imagine 
that Clarissa would have rejected him had he 
been in a position to make an offer of his hand. 

Lady Geraldine was n fixture at Hale. She 
was to stay there till her marriage, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a brief excursion to London 
for millinery purposes, Lady Laura told Clarissa, 
But the date of the marriage had not yet been 
settled—had been, indeed, only discussed in the 
vaguest manner, and tlie event seemed still re- 
mote. 

“Tt will be some time this year, I suppose,” 
Lady Laura said; ‘‘ but beyond that I can really 
say nothing. Geraldine is so capricious; and 
perhaps George Fairfax may not be in any great 

jurry to give up his bachelor privileges. He is 
very different from Fred, who worried me into 
marrying him six weeks after he proposed. And 
in this case a long engagement seems so absurd, 
when you consider that they have known each 
other for ten years, I shall be really very glad 
when the business is over, for I never feel quite 
sure of Geraldine.” 
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FINISHING TOUCHES. 


N the accompanying graphic picture the artist 
shows us the fair bride, arrayed in snowy 
habiliments, receiving the last touches to her 
dress from loving hands who will depute the task 
to none other. The sisters with a tender hand 
arrange the bridal veil, while the mother makes 
critical suggestions as she presides, with mingled 
pride and sadness, over the toilette of the child 
whom she has watched over from infancy, but 
whom she is soon to surrender into another’s 
keeping; and the kneeling maid guzes with ad- 








miration at the young goddess, flushed with hap- 
piness and emotion, who, for this day at least, 
will reign as queen over all about her, with none 
to dispute her sway. 





MOSAICS. 


(pae great value of mosaic consists in its inde- 
structibility. The most carefully prepared 
pigments fade; fresco is affected by damp, and 
easily injured by accidents. The finest works of 
Leouardo da Vinci, Titian, and other great mas- 


ters are gradually becoming effaced or clouded 
in obscurity. A few more generations, and cop- 
ies more or less imperfect, engravings, and pho- 
tographs, will be all that remain to verify the 
tradition of glories that have been ; the glow of 
color and richness of tone, even now deepening 
int® hues too sombre, will be things of the past. 

Mosaic is, as far as human work can go, per- 
manent. Not being merely superficial, the sur- 
face may be sje with impunity. Ground down 
and repolished, the picture reappears in its pris- 
tine beauty, all its colors fresh and pure as when 
first it left the atelier of the artist. 
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even precious stones, When the latter are used 
they are sawed into thin laminw, and applied 
like veneer. 

In the execation of this description of mosaic, 
a slab of marble of the requisite size is prepared 
for the ground. On this the design is traced ; 
then small cavities are chiseled out, and into 
these pieces of the requisite color are introduced. 
‘They are fastened into their places by cement 
or mastic. The French have also adopted this 
poe. ‘Though beautiful decorative works may 

produced in the Florentine mosaic, it i» not 
so suitable for the imitation of paintings as the 
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size and shape by a sharp iron tool. When quite 
cold the pieces are placed in @ box, each tint 
having a separate compartment. 

Gold and silver are frequently introduced into 
mosaic. ‘'hése are prepared as follows: Pieces 
of {clon glass are moistened with gum-water, 
and to these gold or silver leaf is applied. The 
gilded glass is then placed upon an iron shovel 
at the entrance of the furnace; when it becomes 
red it is withdrawn. This process renders the 
gilding so secure that it is as permanent as the 
glass itself, and resists any atmospheric influence 
to which it may be exposed. 


















































FINISHING TOUCHES.—[Drawn uv Mrs. A. P. STEPHENS.) 


Mosaic-work is at present divided into two 
kinds—the Florentine and the Roman. The 
Florentine work is in real stone. At first only 
black, white, and gray were used, the figures 
being thus represented in simple chiaro-osruro. 
But about the year 1563, in the time of Duke 
Cosmo de Medici, many veins of rich marble 
were discovered near Florence. 

This discovery gave a new impetus to the work- 
ers in mosaic, who were, by means of these mar- 
bles, enabled to imitate the colors as well as the 
forms of the objects they wished to represent. | 
To these were added lapis lazuli, agates, and | 



































Roman. The natural stones are neither suffi- 
ciently various nor sufficiently delicate in tint. 
‘The Roman mosaic is executed in colored glass, 
of which no less than 10,000 different tints are 
required and produced. The color is added when 
the glass is in a state of fusion. When thorough- 
ly, mixed the liquid is taken out with a large 
wooden-handled iron ladle, and poured upon a 
slab of smooth, flat marble. As it cools it is 
flattened by the application of another piece of 
marble, until the mass is an inch or more in 
thickness. Before the glass cools sufficiently to 
become hard it is cut into pieces of the required 


‘A frame is next prepared of the size of the 
picture about to be imitated. On this is laid a 
cement, composed of a mixture of chalk, brick- 
dust, gum tragacanth, and white of egg. This 
forms the ground for the design. The same kind 
of cement is used to fasten the glass cubes in their 
places. ‘These are arranged with small iron pin- 
cers, and beaten down into their places with a 
wooden ruler or mallet. The surface is thus 
rendered flat, and is afterward polished in the 
same manner as plate-glass. 

Mosaic copies of the large pictures that arc 
now being made for St. Peter's, at Rome, have 
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occupied from twelve to twenty years: and few 
even of the smaller copies can be produced in 
less than five or six. It is by no means such 
- mechanical work as might at first be supposed. 
A knowledge of art is required, as well as great 
taste and judgment. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mis M. M. M.—Make your black silk by Apron- 
Polonaise Suit pattern sent you, trimming with passe- 
menterie and lace. Put alternate pleated and gather- 
ed ruffles on skirt. Trained over-skirts will still be 
worn, 

EL D. W.—Kilt-pleated skirts, and jackets, with white 
blonse-waists beneath, are worn by boys just before 
putting on trowsers. Four or five years is the age at 
which boys here make this change in clothing. Sum- 
mer cashmeres and piqués are used for boys’ dresses. 
Piqué and white Victoria lawn trimmed with embroid- 
ery are shown for infants’ summer cloaks. 

8. H.—Make a low-necked basque of colored silk to 
wear over your round-waist white alpaca. Put raffles 
or bands of the eame sili on the akirt. The pattern 
sent you will suit your sample trimmed with brown 
Dands of silk. Use blue or rose-colored neck-ties. 

‘Mrs, M.—Shawls are square ; pallinm ecarfs are long, 
Nike a burnous. The French waists would suit you, 
made withont belt, but long enoagh to pase under the 
belt of your skirt. They have a dart in front, and the 
loose back is blouse-shaped. Put drawing strings in 
the back of the belt, to which the skirt is sewed nearly 
plain.—Thanks for your recipe. 

Inexrgrrexoz.—Boys in kilt suits may wear either 
Tarkiah or plain drawers, as they must be too short 
to show below the skirt. 

Mes. E. M. B.—Double your square shawl straight 
through the centre across the stripes, not with them. 
‘Then put carelessly around your shoulders like a scarf, 
with the stripes ranning down.—Your suggestion is 

ood. 
© ¥F.—French bodies of striped linen or percale will be 
much worn this summer.—If your friends still con- 
tinued the acquaintance with the gentleman to whom 
they had introduced you, you did right to treat him 
courteongly, 

Mapomya Constaxtint.—There {s an index to each 
volume of the Bazar, furnished gratis at this office, or 
sent by mail on receipt of postage.—Patterns of an 
infant's wardrobe are in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IL 

Bunwerr.—The groom should wear white kid gloves 
when the bride is dressed in white.—Make your sister's 
black ailk like the blue reception dress described in 
the present number. Black, white, or lavender tie for 
gentlemen. 

Winona.—White organdy is preferable to tarlatan 
for a wedding dreas in June. Nansook, bishop's lawn, 
or else alpaca, is for wrappers at thatseason. Get gray 
pongee for a traveling suit.—It ts necessary for a bride 
to remove her glove to receive the wedding-ring.—The 
black silk would look well. 

C. P. &—We do not commend depilatories. 

E. V. B.—Try chloroform for removing grease from 

four dress, 

Caurronxta.—A basque now completes suits for the 
street. Trim with lace and passementerie. Flowing 
Weeves are not necesazary. See our cut paper patterns 

lor designe. Travel in a summer water-proof sult. 
Bet a thread lace point if you can afford it; if not, get 
fhe llama lace. 

A Furenp.—Use nat brown pipings on your checked 
silk ruffes Wear asky blae or Nile green bow with it. 

Luxa Rivers.—The wind god of the ancients was 
called Boreas,—Earth is sometimes spelled withont a 
capital letter, when nsed as a common noun, as in the 
sense of dirt—Your Scotch gingham should have a 
French waist and slightly gored skirt. 

Awortrioy.—Use the polonaise and wrapper patterns 
for making white dresses. Trim with bias bands and 
pleated ruffles. 

Mus. E. L. S.—Why not trim your blue silk with 
black lace laid over white pleated muslin ? 

Lyxa.—Your water-proof samples are good. The 
brown will probably wear best. 

Tirs.—Make your sacque tight in the back, like a 
basque, by way of modernizing it. The cut paper pat- 
tern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol 1V., will 
serve as a guide. Bilas bands of silk and the fringe 
now on it, or else lace, are the trimmings. 

J. L. C.—Make the ailk suit for your little girl with 
8 low-necked waist and basque. Trim with narrow 
bias ruffles pinked on each edge. 

Mrontean.—Perhaps the best you can do is to have 
your dress dyed black. We do not commend dyes. 
It is far better to send dresses to a French ecourer and 
have them cleaned. They do this to perfection with 
dresses greatly solled, provided the color has not been 
extracted. 


Mura. N. R. D.—Point lace braid costs about $1 60 for 
adozen yards. The address of a house where it may 
be obtained has been given in our columns. 

Miss A. W. V.—Twelve yards of black silk will make 
your demi-trained dress with basque and flounces. 
Lace is the handsomest trimming. To have your Ba- 
zare bound to match the first volume that you pur- 
chased ready bound will cost about $1 25 a volame. 

Mes. H. M. F.—It is not ccvvenient for us to mark 
the number of yards require, on each suit pattern. 
The Bazar in which the suit Is Mlustrated and de- 
scribed will tell you the quantity, and give accurate 
directions for making. 

B. B. B.“B.—We can not take time to hunt up the 
Reviews you want, and do not give addresses in this 
column. 

F. M. B.—A bombazine suit for a stylish lady will 
look well made by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit {lus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, VoLIV. Trim with bias bands 
and pleatings of English crape. 

Mes, R. H. S.—Satin pipings are not used by our 
fashionable modistes. Gros grain or the drese ma- 
terial makes the pipings now used. 

Mxo Moozs.—For graduating dreeses read ‘Girls’ 
White Dresees,” in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
16, Vol. IV. Make your pink organdy with French 
waist, and for the sleevea, upper ekirt, and demi-train 
‘use the pattern of Worth Basque House Drese IIlus- 
trated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. For your striped silk 
use the Pootilion-Basque Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. 1V. Roll your short front hair up 
over a Pompadonr topay, and wear a false chatelaine. 

Mauwa.—The Postilion-Basque Suit, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. 1V., will be a good model for your 
Dlack ailk. If you read the Bazar regularly you will 
surely see that short suits are for the street and house 
both, while demi-trains are only for the house, or for 
carriage dresses, Use piqné, white muslin, buff linen, 
and ginghams for your little gir. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 18, Vol. IV., for children’s 
dresses. 








Mus. A. D. W.—Imported black silks have edges of 
various colors, depending alone on the fancy of the 
manufacturers, It is a mistaken idea that the color 
of the edge has any thing to do with the quality. The 
only thing it can possibly prove is that the silk is not 
dyed. 

Cazotyn.—Make your white linen by directions given 
for piqué suits In Bazar No. 17, VoL. IV. Trim with 
embroidery and bows of black velvet ribbon. A large 
white or buff pongee parasol, lined with silk of a be- 
coming color, or else a small umbrella of brown, plum- 
color, or mazarine blue silk, will suit with nearly all 
dressee. From $5 to $12 is the range of prices. $15 
buys a real hair chatelaine.—We know nothing of the 
firm you mention, and have not time to hunt it up, 
and, besides this, we always decline to answer ques- 
tions about other establishments, 

Lorra 8.—A gray or Frou Frou brown poplin of 
light quality will make a pretty summer traveling dreas 
for a bride. A pearl-colored silk or grenadine suit 
would be handsome for church. 

Wovrp-ue Stviisa.—Get enough solid green silk to 
make an over-skirt and a sleeveless basque over your 
striped silk. The basque is a postilion like that of the 
suit ilustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., but is cut 
half low and square in the neck. A round waist, 
coat sleeves, and short skirt of the striped silk com- 
plete the pretty costume. You might put solid green 
fiounces on the striped skirt. Satin is not used for 
trimming. 

Jaxz R.—Children, misses, and most ladies wear 
drawers buttoned on the sides, like those illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

Avnxa J.—Bonnets are now worn for dress alto- 
gether. Hats are for traveling, shopping, etc. 

Miss L. R.—The pattern of the Postilion-Basque 
Suit is ready. To take your bust measure correctly, 


pase a tape rather tightly around the body under the ; 


arms, over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and 
two inches above the fullest part of the bust. The 
number of inches of this measure is all we require 
when sending cut paper patterns. 

Lovisr.—We do not make purchases for any one.— 
Pongee poplin is a substantial and stylish gray goods, 
much used here for summer wear, very suitable for an 
elderly lady, and worth $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

Craga.—Get black iron grenadine either three- 
fourths of a yard wide or else that a yard and a half 
wide. Make your suit by the Postilion-Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 18, VoL IV. The paper con- 
taining the Ulustration will tell you the quantity. 

L M. B.—High-necked and long-sleeved dresses— 
yokes with full skirt gathered in, und no belt—will be 
prettiest for your little girl. 

Mz—Catch up the back of your polonaise akirt by 
8 bow in each seam. We can not suggest any other 
change. The polonaise is the fashionable garment 
this year, White bishop’s lawn suits will be worn by 
all ladies, old or young. A black grenadine suit is 
prettiest and most serviceable of all summer costumes, 
See New York Fashions of previous numbers for 
trimming gypsy bonnets. 

New Yorx Crrr.—Put tapes in the back seams of 
your Worth skirt, and tie to other tapes at the belt, to 
shorten it. The over-skirt will not be too long even 
though It is within an inch or two of the edge of the 
dress skirt.—Your sample was not received. 





HEALTH, the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss, is found in Aygr’s Mepicrnss, after a 
fruitless search among other remedies. A word 
to the wise is sufficient.—[ Com. ] 


Experigxcx warrants us in recommending 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a sure 
remedy for gray hair.—[{Com.] 

pt 


Wrincnester’s HyporHosPuites oF Lie AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption, ‘Try it!—{Com.] 





Coryvine Wurrt..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the app lement with the greatest ense. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garmenta 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


———————————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Drag- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Pzray, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Moet Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
€a7~ Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

) Voice and Pinno-forte, words in two langnages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I! Bar- 
biere, Sonnambnia, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY #& CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 647 Brondway. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR &leves soy anace, 


color, or size, will be sent by mail. Two Buttons, 25 cta. 
extra. Merchants aleo snpplied. 


MONALLY & CO., Import 
: $8 White St, New York. 


HOMAIS PERSIAN WASH 
REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never faila,_ For sale by all D: : 

B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 














(May 13, 1871. 








ITKEN & MILLER, 
BROADWAY, COR. OF 18TH ST., 
Are now offering in their Retail Department a New 
Importation of French Goods, comprising 
CRAPE DE CHINE SCARFS, and 
RICH TWILLED SILK SCARFS, Tasseled Ends, in 
all the New Colors; a 
Also, CRAPE DE CHINE by the Yard, in all Desir 
able . 
Novelties in JET GOODS,” 
STRAW HATS, 


EMBROIDERED AND LACE SETS, 
LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS; 
and our usual assortment of 
RICH RIBBONS AND SASHES. 
HANDSOME TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
in our Retail Millinery Department. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


JOHN CZERNY, 
ADIES’ SHOE MAKER, 
189 FOURTH AVE, N.Y. 

"7 FIRST-CLASS WORK ONLY. 





DIAMOND MOHAIRS, 


LADIBS, 


It is a constant complaint among those who have trav- 
eled in Europe that they can not obtain an Alpaca 
which would wear like those they purchased in the 
Old Country. Such goods are not bronght here, but, 
instead of them, inferior makes manufactured expresaly 
for the American market, to look cheap under a high 
duty—fineness and weight produced by cotton and 
dreseing, and lustre by hot pressing. You can not be 
blamed for selecting such goods. You have had al- 
most nothing elee offered you; and on a retailer's 
counter they are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
best goods; but they are scarcely out of the dress- 
maker's hands before the color is lost and the lustre 
gone, You need complain of this no more. In the 
Diamond (D) Mohairs you are offered the best Alpaca 
made {n Great Britain. They only coset a few cents 
more than the trash that has hitherto been foisted on 
you. Made of the best wool, they do not lose their 
color or lustre. There is no dressing in them, and they 
will not crease. Water will not injure them, and they 
may be sponged off when soiled. Observe the Trade- 
Mark, and see that you get the right goods. Try this 
make, and you will find that for once you have a hand- 
some dress that will remain handsome. 


INFENT’S WARDROBE “C” 


FOR $126. 


















2 Flannel Bands. +e+-@ $0 TS....$1 50 

2 Barrow Coats... @ 800.... 600 

2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d. @ 500....1000 

2Cambric “ -@ 2....450 

6 “ @ 350. 

6 Linen Shirts. @ 160. 

6 Night _Dresse: @ 250....15 00 
@ 13 00 
@ 2100 


+10 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished. 
6 Paira Knitted Shoes. . 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl. 
1 Val. Lace Cap. 
$125 00 

‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had npon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
‘250, 267, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


A perfect protection for 
ladies’ dreasee against 
lon of 





air; size, 60 cents. 
Bent eee receipt 
of price by 
GOODYEAR’S 
I, BR. Glove WNPg 
Company, 
205 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted every 
where, 


ScHOoL for ractical CIVIL ENGINEERING: cor 
ve ant rawing, 10] loc] cago, 
Fite cladtats tor BR acidvwork in 8 to 6 montha 
Thorough course, one year. Send for Circular. 





S"5 DEPARTMENT, 
ROTUNDA. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are exhibiting 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
produced in Lyons and elpewhere, 
consisting of 
FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS, 


Also, 

THE BETTER GRADES OF BLACK SILKS, 
selected with due regard to actual service, 
from $2 per yard upward. 

A case of 
SATIN STRIPE, REVERSIBIE PONGEE SILKS, 
for costumes, an entirely new article, 
at $2 50 and $2 75 per yard. 


Two cases of 
REAL LYONS POPLINS, 
of this season's new colorings, $1 per yard; 
recent price, $1 50. 
Afew 


PAINTED SILK ROBES, 
at $60 each; worth $100, 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
The largest and most complete stock of new and 
beantiful 


INDIA CAMELS-HAIR SHAWLS 
ever before exhibited (at any one time), and on sale at 
FAR LOWER PRICES than Shawis of thie d tion 
Rave over been Offered. An inspection 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, QUILTS, &c. 


On MONDAY NEXT, and following days, we will 
offer various special purchases very cheap. 

Several hundred dozen of TURKISH TOWELS, 
WHITE and BROWN, 2% PER CENT. UNDER USU- 
AL PRICES. 


A large lot of the best BARNSLEY TABLE LINEN, 
from 136 to 2% yards wide. These are extra 
an 


superior 
quali wear better than an: of the 
Kind in the trade, and can be CONFIDERTEY REC. 
OMMENDED. 
IRISH, SCOTCH, AND BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, 
in all widths, 


60 BALES RUSSIA CRASH—VERY LOW PRICES. 
MARSEILLES QUILTS in every size and quality. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
A full and varied Stock of all the Latest 


ly 80- 


NOVELTIES 
in CASSIMERES, CHENIOTS, TWEEDS, FANCY 
COATINGS AND OVERCOATINGS, &., 
FOR MEN'S AND BOYS’ 
T RETAIL, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ uee. In their constraction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the moet elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cate- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
atate that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


OW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS— 
WORK FOR WOMEN. Are the times hard? 
Is money scarce? Would you like a new Drees? A 
new Bonnet? Gloves? Ordo you want a new Piano? 
A Melodeon? A Library of choice Books? A new 
Sewing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furni- 
ture? Well, if you are smart, you can earn one or all 
of these things without interfering seriously with your 
ordinary domestic duties. How? The answer willbe 
rom) iy given. on receipt of your address, with stamp, 
by 8. ELLS, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 
‘Young ladles;’ wives of Clergymen; of Physicians; 
Teachers in Schools, jes, and Sunday-Schools 
may apply. No capital reqt 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consnmers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer ‘s, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to coa- 
sumers and remunerative to Cinb organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0, 


81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORE. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SF WING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
"lock atitch" (alike on both sides), anc is fully 
licensed. The beat and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 
Se CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mags. ; Pitt 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


eB Be DOERR eB Be'd PUNE RO ON 8 OF BF LOO 
$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Dlovairx Co., Saco, Me. 
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BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of. fe acknow] a (by the lead- 
Ing fashion authorities) to be the etaudard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

‘They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on oth sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they fur surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

Th lendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retall Dry-Goods Mer? 
ehants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 
Purchasers will know these Goods, 
@ ticket Is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE NEW WILSON 
bag Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


> $25 cheaper than 
ny other! 

















any 
For Simplicity, Durabill- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For StrtcH- 





ING, Brevi 
Gata 











sewing on gathers, they 
g.. fare unexcelled ! 
CA 3 For particulars address 
= Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
F CLEVELAXD, O, or 
AGENTS WANTED. BA ee 
FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclasive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
SEES OP EE ET 


= $75 to $250 per month, said end te: 


& mate, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
@OCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
mperier manner. Price only $15, Fully license 
aI 1 Pri 1 Fully Ii d 
and warranted for five years. We will pny $1000 
for any msching that will sew a stronger, more 
-o Deantifal, or more elastic seam than oure. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pailea apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $15 to $260 per month and expenres, or a 
63 commission from which twice that amonnt can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO, Aoaton, Mass. ; 
Pittaburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo; of Chicago, IU. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifnl Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
pers Bazar. These Patterns are Graven to Fir ant 

1aceE, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
ted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMEB AND DIRRO- 

ONG FOR PUTTING TOURTUER BEING PRINTED ON EAOI 
SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Fol. IT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HOUSE DRkssS...... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SU ss 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRKss. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT..... 
PEST CABAQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
A SACQUE WALKING a 
SINGLE - B) SACQUE WALKING 


BUIT ...ccccccccccccccccccessocsseseeseneees Mf 


Vol. IV. 

‘WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS.. So 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 

LADY'S WATER-PROOF C! 
SRON FOLONA IGE WALKING 3S 

LION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 

SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT..... 


‘The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mall, 
prepald, om receipt of TWENTY FIVE CRNTS and 

UST MEASU! same Patterns coat sixty cents 
4n gold in Paris, ‘The whole ret of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give euch terms and furnish such 
adve facilities no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether be 
ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 
drese to Jedy canvaseers. Addrese Dr. O. 
PHELPS BROWN, No. 31 Grand St., Jersey City, N.J., 
and foll particulars will be sent by return mail : 
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any thing in nature as 


correct analysis of 


fountains, 





genial cathartic 


THE GREAT EQUIVALENT. 


The world may be safely challenged to produce so perfect a simulation of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


1s of its original, the Seltzer Ber 

“0 the Seltzer Water, is even superi 

Nature herself, because it contains all the active medicinal pro} 

spring, unalloyed by any of the inert and useless particles found 
‘he genuine article being secured, you have the Selt- 

zer Water of Barapes purified and perfected, and probabl: th 


ring of Germany. The Aperient, based on a 
é lor to the manufacture of 
es of the 
all mineral 


fhe best, the most 


anti-billous preparation on the face of the earth. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


$@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 








HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacou Aunort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$190. ax 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. ‘Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents, 





SMITH'S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
piled from Original Sources. By Wa. Sirti, D.C 








LL.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtin 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Stadeut's 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories d 

izormitvs D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
ecendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Bevougr. Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST._The Apple Culturist. 
‘A Complete Treatise for the Practical. Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Ilinstrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples, By Senexo Enwannn 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lnwrs, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150, (New Edition juat ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
L Bi . Edited and adapted by Parker 
With 117 Mlnstrations. 12mo, Cloth, 














12mo, 





= 8 & EO & 2 8 8 8 
Bue WN A een 
A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 

Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 

The) hine will be sent from 





























3 543 Broadway, New York, or 

rom any Branch Office in the United 

sus women will find the work profitable, 

w weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 

pt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 

receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
nens of work will be sent pas in the 





tates, Address, civing full } 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
643 Broadway, New York. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


‘own, Coun- | 


Fresh Novels, 


PUNLISHED BY 
TIARPER & BROTILERS, New Yorx. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wu. 
Brac thor of ‘In Silk Attire,” ** Love or Mar- 
Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


FENTON'S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Bravnox, Autho! 
of “ Anrora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son, 
By the Author of “A Beg: ‘ar on Horseback,” 
“Gwendoline's Harvest,” ‘!Won—Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 7 

DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Hanoy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. at 

EARLS DENE. By R. E. Francttz0x. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, Be 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE., 
By Axtuony Troutore. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 















fe" Tarren & Buorirens sill aend any of the abore 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt a the pri BOE a: 
=eaeeaeea) THEA -NECTAR 
NS A " IS A PURE 
EUS 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
+ 1 7, 
BAG Green:Tea Flavor. 
: WARRANTED 
= TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth= 
ing; removes Paint, Grense, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
ont the least injnry to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Draggiste and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN' 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


__ HORACE WATER 
A Great Offer.—}Y Broadway, N. e 


will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Meiopgows, and 
| Oxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIB 
on7n, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soort’s book on ‘FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 

| TERS,” with 174 Dlustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

| $3.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mick. 


a ers. 





. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 





Ww D. WILSON & CO... 327 Pearl St, N.Y, fare 
| «uish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 





Close of the 42d Volume. 


Circulation 130,000 copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1871. 


ConrTents: 


THE WESTOVER ESTATE. 

Iu.vstrations.—The old Mansion.—Chimney- 
Piece.—Gatewav.— Gateway in the Rear.—The 
Grave-Y ard.—A Virginian Waiter.—Colonel Byrd’s 
Monument. 

DISILLUSION. 


THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS. 
Iu.ustRations.—Mont Blanc, from the Mer de 
Glace.—Mont Blanc, seen from Mont Buet.— 
Mountains of Europe.—Rock of the Grands Mu- 
Jets.—Great Crevasee at the Foot of Mont Blanc. 
—Passage of the Echelles by M. Bisson, 1861.— 
‘The Hut erected on the Grands Mulets.—Explor- 
ing the Mountain.—Catastrophe of August 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Fourth Paper.) 
Iuiusreations.—The Boe'n at Home.—Shark- 
fishing.— Fort Jefferson.— Brown Sugar. — The 
“Kerosene Brothers ;” Morning.—The “‘ Keroeene 
Brothers ;" Evening.—Fat Charley and the Tre- 
Pang. 
THE 8TORY OF PUNCH AND JUDY. 
Iutvstrations. — Rertrait_ of Mr. Ponch. — 
Punch's Company on their Travels.—Behind the 
Scenes.—At the festive Board.—Punch and the 
Dog Toby.—Punch and Scaramouch.— Punch, 
Ja ind their Child.—Punch playing with his 
his Child.—Judy beats 














Chi Punch throws awa’ 
Punch.—Panch quiets Judy.—Punch and prett: 
Poll.—The Courtler with the elastic Neck.—Puncl 
on his Steed.—Punch and the Doctor.—The Doc- 
tor physics Punch.—Punch doctors the Doctor.— 
Punch and the foreign Footman.—Panch and his 
Mosic.—Punch kills the Footman.— Fanch pities 
the poor Blind.—Punch taken Prisoner.—Punch 
in Prison.—Punch teaches Jack Ketch howto hang 
a Man.—Punch visited by Old Nick.—Punch fights 
Old Nick.—Punch kills the Devil.—Tail-Piece. 
A 80NG IN GOLD. 
ARCHIE HUTCHINGTON. 
THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Acrnonor “Tae . 
Donor C10n," etc. 
Cnaprer XII. Girasole again. 
Cuarrer XIII, Vain Remonstrances. 
Cuarren XIV. The Zouave Officer. Gi 
Iut.verzations.—‘‘‘To Rome!’ he muttered, be- 
tween his set Teeth. * Two of them grasped the 
Stranger by his Coat Collar."—“ Catching fe 
in his Arms, be kissed her several Times.” 
THE THREE SHIPS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVILI. Live's Croerna 
Soxnra. 








Iuvvsrrationn, — Frederick on Horseback. — 
Frederick and the unjust Judges. —Maria Theresa 
at the Tomb of her Husband.—The last Review.— 
Frederick and his Dogs. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avrson or “Muzzt’s 
Prooress,” etc. 


RELIGIOUS RELICS IN LONDON. 
ANTEROS. By the Avruoz or “ Guy Lrvmmgsroxg,” 
etc. 


THE NOBLER LOVE. 
DEAD-HEADED. 

THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW'S IDYL 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





The Forty-second Volume of Harrre’s Magaznre is 
concluded with the present Nomber. Each Number 
of Hanren's Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a eingle Number 
of any other monthly perlodical in the world, its con- 
tents being equal to those of a volume of Macaulay's 
History of England. Within so extended limits it is 
possible to inclnde Jong and important articles, and 
at the same time eecure variety. Each Nomber con- 
tains Serials and short Stories from the best writers 
in Europe, and America, contributed expressly for 
Hagren'’s Macazine; richly illustrated articles of 
Travel; carefally prepared papers of a Historical and 
Scientific character, a Jarge number of which are pro- 
fneely {Ilnetrated ; timely articles upon important Cur- 
rent Topics; lighter papers upon an infinite variety 
of enbjects ; Poems from our moet brilliant and popt- 
lar writers; and, in addition to all these, five Rditorial 
departments covering every matter of current interest, 
in Art. Society, History, Science, Literature, and An- 
ecdot 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Flanrer’s Magaztve, One Year... 

Harrrn's Werxty, One Year. 

Haagren’s Bazan, One Year...... 
Haxren’s Magazore, Haaren’s Weexsy, and Harren’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macatee, WEER!y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsontnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maceazine % cents a year, for the Wrrxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time {s epecified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wxexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the snbecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of diecontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Tauren & Broriuns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trews yor AnveRtising It Harren’s Prrtonicats. 
Harper's Hanazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cata and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each Insettion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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” Mustoat Jorrixes.—Mre. 

FACETLE. wiop guyeene dom nt 
Cax asbip with two own- understand what they mean 
partner- by “The Dead March im 
pte Baul.” She is not aware 
thet the dead march say 

Toest azz Many Svoe where, or under any cir- 
Azors.—A physician sald cametancer: Ansar tend 
of ac] ie Was 
such a ignoramus that if ment when eome one in 
he could takea lantern and formed her that the “ Deed 

down inside his patient, March in."anl” only meat 
fe couldn’t find out what the Dead March out of 
the matter was.” Dan Te eso 

——_ 

An Artaourp Courte— A Firmsr Scpersrers— 
Oyster-shells. Notes for gold. 

A Leapme Axrios—A 

Setr-Dzoarrration —A 
person lifting bie head up. dog-chain. 

Jormt Psorzteroas. 

Of what trade are bees ?— — 
They are comb-makers. Butchers. 

.—— —_.—_ 

Taz Hetont or Sanpata- ee sret Brrap Sovacs 
BrantsM—Finding a bank- —Work. 
pote on the iverment a ie S _ 

junday, leclinin; ‘onTuwE-Tsiizas—Bank 
pick it up. Clerks. 

—— —— 

How to osr tux Exacr “ Therezsstons or Guxsos™ 
Waioar or a Fisa—Weigh on the 
him in his own scales. carpet. 

——_>— —— 

Cannipaism Extraorpt- ‘What sport is like girl’ 
wany.—It isour melancholy gossip ?—Decr-etalking. 
duty to announce that a eg es 

tleman well known in Nor Lixgry ro az Saows, 
fterary cireles and the —Tall used to be 
neighborhood of Hoxton, a worrled about his anto- 


kind husband, an affection- 
ate father, a devoted friend, 
and an ex-leacon, one ai 
whom the finger of suspi- 
cion has never been point- 
ed, and on whose character 
the breath of calumny has 





TOO TRUE. 


never yet alighted, was the 
other day found devouringa It WASN'T THUS HE WAS WONT TO BEHAVE IN THOSE DEAR OLD Days, So LONG AGO! HE DIDN’T THEN LEAVE SOME PEOPLE TO GET OVER STILES ANY WAY, 
favorite author ! THE BEST THEY COULD, WHILE HE WALKED ON, READING HIS STUPID NEWSPAPER! 








WONDERS OF FASHION. 
“Wear my Hat on my Head! Impossible, Grandpa dear! 


Miss Frumpincton (who has dro; in for a chat about last night's ball). “ And can it be 
Jinks actually ao Ear Forgot thanselt oto iy and Riss you inthe Consesrarory ater Suppers 

Ciara. ‘He did indeed, Miss Frumpington. Vulgar little Wretch 1” 

Miss Frumpincton. “You Surprise me! To Afe Captain Jinks has always behaved like such a gex/ect Gentleman !” 


True, Clara, that Captain 
for Ages! It’s Pinned on with my Hair! 


“Them soldiers must be 
an awful dishonest set,” 
eald an old lady, “for not a 
night seems to pase that 
some centry is not relieved 
of his watch!” 


THE BEST. 

“Why don’t you give ns 
alittle Greck and Latin oc- 
casionally 2” asked a coun- 
try deacon of a new minis- 


ter. 

“Why, do under- 
stand Those Ttoguages in 
was asked. 

“No; but we for the 
pests and we ought to have 


— 


“Carita.” Sroxt—Mon- 
ey-bunting. 


—\N DOLLARS } log 
Nor ACINT LESS 11-°O ] 











—————— 
To what port onght a 

courtship in a storm to steer 

for?—Union Bay, J guees. 


——__ 

A newly married man 
took his bridc on a tour to 
Switzerland for the honey- 
moon, and when there in- 
duced her to attempt with 
him the ascent of one of 
the high peaks, The lady, 
who at home had never 
ascended higher than a y 
church, was much be 
and had to be carried by the 
galas with her eyes blind- 
polded, 00 as not to witness 

e horrors of the passage, 
The bridegroom walked by 
her side, expostulating 
with her fears. He spoke 
honey-moon whi but 
the rarefaction of the air 
was such that every word 
was audible. “You told 
me, Leonora, that you al- 
ways felt happy, no matter 
where you were, 80 long as 
ge were in my company. 

en why are you not hap- 








2 
PO 68, Charles, I did,” re- 
lied she, sobhing hyster. 
Rally, “but I never meant 
above the snow line.” 











THE MAY QUEEN. 


THE KING OF THE MAY. 


pereecutors he thus wrote: 
* Will you oblige me with 

Wedneedey next, at cight 

in ne 

o'clock ? i have in’ 
number of 
fike to'be the’ only fool o& 

e 
the lot.” 


Haven't done such a Thing 






ny} he geis upan bour 
fore day! you etupid 
nigger!” 


— 
A Vo.ume or Love—Your 
bank-book. 


—_-—_. 
If a man loser hie bresth 
itisnouseto runforit. He 
can catch it qi 
standing still. 
—— 
Tox west Supstrrvrs rox 
Si.ves—Gold. 


Tar L Tux—Our 
old coattails 
———_ 
te the man who believes 
80] TS necessarily 
(pyeretitions 2 a 


——-—_ 
A Constarr Giraxm— 
The tax-gatherer. 
The queati f the 
e ion o: 
is whether it is more dif. 
ficult for a girl of the period 
trait, or her trunk in ber 
or her 
clothes. 


AT M. 
RASHLNG-M ACHTAE— 
A school-master’s cane. 
——.— 
Comm ro Garey. — When 
does a cab-horse enjoy a 
melancholy pleasure? — 
When he can indulge in 
“the luxury of Woh. 
———~—-—_. 


When is a mother a fe 
ther ?—When she's asigher. 


—-— 

A bachelor friend sag- 
gests that in most mar- 
tages considerable ‘soft 
sone Sih aoe lye, fo 
used, and the whole oper 
tion ends in shaving! 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1871. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN OENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOR. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





Mantelets for Girls from 7 to 13 Years old, Figs. 1-6. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—MayteLer For Girt From 8 To 10 Years oLp. This 
mantelet is made of light brown ladies’ cloth, trimmed with brown velvet rib- 
bon three-fifths of an inch wide. ‘The neck of the mantelet is finished with a 
standing collar of the material. * 

Figs. 3 and 4.—MAnTELET For Girt FRoM 11 To 13 Years ovp. This 
mantelet is made of the same material as the dress, that is, of light brown 
poplin, and is trimmed with a box-pleated raffle of the material. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the ruffle with a bias strip of the material one inch 
and one-fifth wide; on this strip sew braid as shown by the illustration. To 
make the mantelet, cut of the material and brown alpaca lining from Figs, 36 
and 37, Supplement, each two pieces, and from Fig. 38 one piece. Join the 
back and side pieces according to the corresponding figures ; then join the 
back with the fronts on the shoulders from 3 to4, Sew the mantelet together 
from 4 to * on Figs. 37 and 38, and join with Fig. 37 from : to *, each a 
band of poplin. These bands 
are closed under the fronts in 
adjusting the mantelet. Set 
on the trimming, finish the 
neck with a standing collar 
made of the material and lin- 
ing. The mantelet is closed 
with hooks and eyes. 

Fig. 5.— MANTELET FoR 
Girt From 10 To 12 Years 
otp, This mantelet is made 
of granite cashmere, and is 
trimmed with a side-pleated 
ruffle and ends of the material. 
Cut from Fig. 39, Supplement, 
after joining on the piece turn- 
ed down in Supplement, two 
pieces, and one piece from 
Fig. 40. Sew up the seam in 
the back, join the shoulder 
seams, and face the mantelet 
all around, except the neck, 
with a strip of granite silk an 





Fig. 1.—ManTELet For Girt FROM 
8 To 10 YEARS OLD,—Fronr, 
[See Fig. 2.] 


variety of a large capital, had better betake themselves to some of the smaller 
towns, as Heidelberg or Darmstadt. Here they will find hotels or boarding- 
houses, where they will be welcome as boarders by the month or season, at 
a rate much less than that demanded of passing travelers. It will be more 
economical, however, and comfortable, especially if there is a young family, 
to hire apartments, and to sustain an independent household We would 
recommend, by all means, if the length of residence should justify it, the 
renting of unfurnished rooms. The charge for the furnished is disproportion- 
ately high, and the furniture is often so frail and rickety as to be constantly 
liable to breakage and derangement, for which, of course, the tenant has to 
pay. ‘Thearticles, moreover, 

picked up here and there, are 
rarely homogeneous in form, 

color, or texture, and are a 
constant worry to an orderly 
eye. ‘The casualties are so 
frequent, and the compensa- 
tion demanded so exorbitant, 

that we have often suspected 
that the arm-chairs and loun- 
ges, the lamps and sugar- 
bowls, were so many man- 
traps, with their dangers art- 
fully concealed by a little var- 
nish or cement, to catch the 
unwary. The best plan is, 

undoubtedly, to buy one’s 
own furniture, and this, in all 
its varieties, can be bought at 

@ moderate price, and gener- 

ally disposed of after a few 

years’ careful service at a de- 

duction from the original cost 

less than what the hire of 

more ugly and less convenient . 
articles would have amount- 

ed to. 

The common mode of liv- 
ing in the towns of Germany 


inch and three-fifths wide. Furnish the front with 
hooks and eyes. Face the part which constitutes 
the trimming along the outer edge, except the 
neck, with a strip of the material four-fifths of an 


+ inch wide, and trim it with a side-pleated raffle as 


is on flats, or in parts of houses. Each floor is a 
complete residence within itself, with kitchen, of- 
fices, and all attached. The staircase leading to 
the street door is common to the different occupants, 
but each floor forms as distinct and private a dwell- 


shown by the illus- 
tration. Arrange the 
upper edge of the 
trimming part in 
pleats, bringing X on 
@, baste it along the 
neck of the mantelet 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
cord both together, 
and sew on a side- 
pleated ruffle, as shown by the illustration. Finally, fasten three ends 
of cashmere under the trimming part, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Mantevet For Girt From 7 To 9 
Years otp. This mantelet is made of light gray 
barathea, lined with gray silk. The trimming con- 
sists of black velvet ribbon four-fifths of an inch 
wide and a bow of black velvet at each side of the 
mantelet. 





Fig. 2.—MantTEvet For Girt FRom 8 TO 
10 Years orp.—Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 


LIVING IN GERMANY. 
HOUSES AND RENT. 

HERE is an ever-increasing number of Amer- 

ican people who are taking refuge from the 
high cost of living of their own country in the more 
economical life of Europe. Of all parts of the Con- 
tinent Germany is destined to become the especial 
favorite, from the simplicity yet refinement of its 
social habits, its intellectual activity, the oppor- 
tunities it offers for education, the cheapness of la- 
bor, and consequent low price not only of neces- 
saries but luxuries, the general healthfulness of its 
climate, and the charms with which the taste of 
the people for music, the fine arts, gardening, and 
out-door enjoyment has endowed all its public 
places and resorts. 

Even the metropolitan cities of Germany, as com- 
pared with those of the United States, are much 
cheaper. The cost of living in strangers’ style, at 
strangers’ prices, in the most fashionable hotels of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Hamburg is not much more 
than one-half of that in the great caravanseras of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. In the 
smaller capitals of Munich, Dresden, and Stuttgart 
it is less. To fully appreciate, however, the eco- 
nomical advantages of living in Germany, Ameri- 
cans must throw off as soon as possible their char- 
acter of travelers, 

‘Those who propose to reside for a year or more 
in Germany. and can dispense with the stir and 





For pattern see Supplement, 
We XIL, Figs. ome 


















Fig. 5. —Manrever ror Girt Fig. 4.—MAntTELRT FoR Gigi FRow 11 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS oD, 


ing as a self-contained 
house. Any disadvan- 
tage such an arrange- 
ment may have—but 
we know of none—in 
regard to domestic 
privacy is more than 
compensated by the 
important benefit of 
greatly diminishing 
the expense of rent to 
each tenant. It has 
the further advantage, moreover, of requiring fewer servants. The 
town houses are generally built of three stories, affording convenient 
residencgs for that number of families. The second, termed the bel 
étage, is ordinarily considered the best floor, 
but has seldom any greater advantage over the 
others than its position and the little additional 
height of its ceilings and walls may be supposed 
to give it. An addition is made to the rent in 
consideration of this presumed superiority. The 
third-floor is, notwithstanding, esteemed by many 
4s decidedly the best, since havi nly the gar- 
ret or servants’ rooms above, its quiet is less likely 
to be distuibed by noise on the upper floors or 
the stairs of the common hall. It, moreover, has 
the advantage of a more extensive out-look, and 
this in certain situations, in Heidelberg, for ex- 
ample, where the views are so attractive, is great- 
ly valued. 

The great saving in the item of rent will be 
appreciated by all who have paid their $1500, 
$2000, $3000, and perhaps more hundreds and 
thousands of dollars a year, according to their 
requirements, for houses in New York, when they 
find that they can hire dwellings of equal con- 
venience, in the most attractive quarters of a 
German town, for one-fifth of these sums. We 
know of a gentleman who lets his house in New 
York for $4000 a year, and now has his family 
equally accommodated in a suite of handsome 
apartments in Dresden at an annual expense of 
$600. We know of another who, while tempo- 
ri ding in our costly city, paid $200 a week 
for his rooms and board in the Fifth Avenue, and 
at this time is charged only that sum a month at 
Munich for better apartments and a more luxu- 
rious fare. Again, there is a family at Heidel- 
berg which we find installed in handsome apart- 








ror Girt From 11 To 
13 Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 86-38. 

















Fig. 6.—Max- 


To 13 Years orp.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 3.] TEeLer ror Girt ments in the Anlage, the finest quarter of that 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, 


FROM 7 To 9 


picturesquely situated town. Each of the five 
Yxars ovp. 


windows, which front ina row the broad avenue, 
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looks out upon clumps of trees, plantations, 
flower beds, and shaded walks, which, after wind- 
ing in and out through a wide level of park, as- 
cend the acclivities of the surrounding hills of 
vineyard and ‘wood. The grand old Castle of 
Heidelberg lies in dignified ruin within full view 
on the left, and you see every where the eaves 
and roofs of tasteful villas and neat cottages 
showing above the overlapping of the heights and 
through the openings between the trees. Here 
is certainly attractiveness of position, and the 
interior gives indication of all the essentials of 
comfort. The apartments consist of one large 
saloon with three windows, four bedrooms, a 
wide hall, kitchen, and the necessary offices, 
embracing the whole third flat, or story. In ad- 
dition there are two attic bedrooms, a large 
cellar, and the use of a garden. For all this 
only $240 a year are paid! The furniture, which 
seems to include every thing required by a family 
accustomed to regard most even of the luxuries of 
life as necessaries, cost in all, including an abun- 
dant supply of linen, precisely $1000! Adding 
twelve per cent. of this sum ($120) for annual 
wear and tear of the furniture to the $240 paid 
for rent of the apartments, we have $360 in all 
as the yearly cost of a well-situated and con- 
veniently furnished dwelling. This inexpensive 
residence gives fuller satisfaction to the require- 
ments of comfort and luxury, and the exigency 
of respectability, than could be obtained from any 
furnished house in New York at $2000 a year ; 
yet Heidelberg has the reputation in Germany 
of being a dear place. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Ia Our next Number will contain a new 
and elegant Lady's Traveling Suit, of which the 
Cut Paper Patter will be published ; together with 
numerous other useful and beautiful illustrations, 
and a choice variety of reading matter. 

W@W Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
die?’ and Children’s Dresses, Paletots, Fichus, 
Blouse -Waists, Fackets, Hoods, Collars, Under- 
Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; several beautiful new Parasols, 
and tasteful embroidery patterns; Fewel Cases, 
Nets for boiling Fish, Mats for Dogs, Tic .8, Ro- 
settles, etc., etc. 

3” We would call the attention of our readers 
fo the Advertisement on page 319 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Rouge. 


Y DEAR MEDORA,—When I said to 
one of your friends the other morning 
that I had never seen you look more fresh and 
blooming than you did the evening before at 
the madrigal concert, she smiled, and said 
nothing. But when I asked her whether she 
had remarked the peculiar rosiness of your 
cheeks, she smiled gti! more. And when, as- 
tonished, I «xed again, and more urgently, 
if che nad observed the exquisite color, she 
laughed outright as she answered, ‘“ One dollar 
a cup.” Now an old and unmarried gentle- 
man who has cherished a great many of his 
early ideals does not readily think ill of any 
woman, and it was only after several minutes 
of silence and painful doubt that I could bring 
myself to ask the question which her words ir- 
resistibly suggested—‘‘ Do you mean to insin- 
uate that Medora paints her cheeks?” Your 
friend raised her eyes deprecatingly, shrugged 
her shoulders a very little, and answered, ‘“‘ Of 
course she paints.” 

In the French memoirs, indeed, I had read 
of rouging, and I knew that actresses paint 
their cheeks, and I had even seen the eyelashes 
and the nail-tips of Oriental women which had 
been touched with kohl and henna; but that 
lovely young women around me here, walking 
upon the Avenue, and driving in the Park, act- 
ually rub rouge upon their cheeks, gave me a 
shrit of surprise and sorrow. When I left 
your friend it was with curiosity morbidly ex- 
cited. As I passed a group of prettily dressed 
young women, I looked at them eagerly, but 
my eyes were not so delicately trained that I 
gould determine whether their color was false. 
But I did remark that their ears were bored, 
and hung with metal and jewels, like savages, 
so that I could not but feel that the same sav- 
age instinct might lead them to paint them- 
selves, like the Indians, and I was sorry that I 
could not see their arms, to discover if they 
were tattooed.’ I observed, however, that the 
rings were hung in the flesh of the ears only, 
and not in that of the nose, where they would 
be still more conspicuous. 

Indeed, your friend’s remark had so poison- 
ed my mind that all the pretty women who 
passed suggested the most painful doubts. If 
their color is false, what is true about them? 
If I can not believe in their cheeks, may I 
credit their hair? I asked myself, regretfully ; 
or are they mere masquerading Pacey * of 
whose real grace and charm and beauty there 
are no means of knowing? As I walked on 
with my mind full of rouge, as it were, I met 
& young gentleman who had just been at the 
exhibition of the Academy, and he began to 
speak of some of the pictures, and among them 











Boughton’s “Last Rose of Summer,” 80 ardent- 
ly that at last I involuntarily asked him, “ Was 
itadollara jar?” He looked at me in surprise, 
as if I had lost my wits suddenly, and, remem- 
bering myself, I said to him, “I beg your pardon, 
but really you put so much rouge into your con- 
versation that I incautiously asked you the 
price. Don’t be offended; but since I have 
learned that a young friend of mine paints her 
cheeks, I seem to discover rouge every where.” 

The young gentleman smiled, and left me. 
He thought I was a little crazy. But I know 
that he rouges his conversation. And it is not 
to me only that he does so. He will repair 
this evening to the house of a certain maiden, 
who, I sincerely hope, does not paint her 
cheeks, He will sit by her side in the twilight 
in the remotest corner. You, perhaps, Medora, 
can imagine what he will say. But can you 
tell whether his words will not be rouged ? 
Can you be sure that after long years, when he 
is no longer a wooer, and when the scene has 
changed to his own house, his own family, and 
his own daily, busy life—can you be sure, I 
say, that the young woman—no longef young 
—will not turn upon him and say, ‘“‘ When we 
sat together in the summer evenings long ago, 
when we were lovers, and not yet married, you 
talked the swift hours delightfully away, and 
my heart listened with all its faith. It be- 
lieved your words, Sir—pah! they were paint- 
ed an inch thick! All that rose-bloom of pas- 
sionate eloquence was rouge only! Your con- 
versation was false as a ballet-dancer’s com- 
plexion.” My dear Medora, I fear that the 
dame would be in the right, and that the man 
who rouges his talk is no more honest than the 
woman who colors her cheeks. 

If what your friend told me be true, and yon 
do make that fair face of yours—yes, and its 
very fairness itself—a lie, I do not wonder that 
I see Byron and Swinburne lying upon your 
table. ‘Cheir inkstand is a rouge pot. They 
redden their lines into falsehood. They tint 
with a lie. It is not a genuine and noble emo- 
tion that glows upon their page; it is a painted 
passion. Bnt why blame them, for how hard 
it is to escape! If you paint your cheeks, my 
dear Medora, it is because you wish to produce 
a certain effect upon the public. Your public, 
indeed, is a private circle. It is a drawiug- 
room. It is Mrs. Grundy’s set. But you 
rouge for them. And what is the author's 
public? It is a larger circle than that you ap- 
peal to. But his desire is, like yours, to affect 
them. He, too, would produce a certain im- 
pression, and he too has recourse to the rouge 
pot. 

I go to the theatre, and I am told that I 
shall see the mirror held up to nature. But 
that must be done in obedience to the rules of 
art. It is Shakespeare's ‘‘King Henry the 
Eighth,” perhaps, that I am to see, and while 
the orchestra plays and the curtain is not yet 
raised I please myself with a picture of what 
the scene should be. ‘Of course,” says my 
neighbor, ‘‘ Miss Jones, who acts Queen Katha- 
tine, will rouge her cheeks. She must do that, 
or there would be no effect at this distance, 
Undoubtedly she must paint her cheeks.” The 
music stops and the curtain rises, and present- 
ly Queen Katharine enters. Her cheeks are 
rouged. Rouged? ‘They are plastered with 
paint. Her face is a-rigid mask. The color 
positively seems to drip upon her dress. But 
as she advances in her part I observe that it is 
not upon her dress only that it drips. The en- 
tire text of the part, and all her action, and all 
her tones, are equally rouged. They are hid- 
eously smeared with paint. It is no more the 
poetry of Shakespeare, or the movement and the 
music of human life, than the stage upon which 
she stands is the solid earth. And then I per- 
ceive that as you, Medora, rouge your cheeks 
for effegt, so for effect the whole delivery of the 
drama is rouged, and that the false color on 
the actress's cheeks is only the emblem of the 
false color spread over the play. 

My dear Medora, I begin to think your 
rouged cheeks very venial, for I take up my 
newspaper, and again I behold a mere smear 
of rouge. I attempt to read the news; but it 
has all been colored according to the fancy of 
the purveyor. Here is a significant fact deli- 
cately shaded out of sight, There is an unim- 
portant detail made absolutely scarlet or crim- 
son. If I turn to the editor’s comment, it is 
all rouge again. This remote and improbable 
influence is vehemently overstated. That ob- 
vious and menacing conclusion is lost in con- 
temptuous silence. You color your cheeks to 
produce the most favorable effect possible. My 
diligent friends in the newspapers color their 
facts and remarks for the same purpose. In 
your case and in theirs, it is not the truth that 
we sée, but: only what somebody is resolved that 
the truth shall seem to be. 

Your friend said that your color cost one 
dollar a cup. But I wonder, dear Medora, if 
your Conrad—attorney and counselor at law— 
if he ever observes with apprehension your re- 
splendent complexion and asks a few questions 
about it, will also reflect that if you use color 
by the delicate cup, he uses it by the barrel and 
the hogshead? JI heard him in one of his re- 
cent arguments in court. Now, my dear Me- 
dora, if I may venture to fancy you at your 
mirror, equipping yourself for conquest, I can 





see you with deft and delaying hand touching 
your primed finger-tip to your cheek as a bird 
swiftly dips and lightly skims in the shining 
pool; and the effect is so subtile and so rare that 
the most incredulous judgment hangs poised 
between perfect nature and transcendent art. 
But Conrad, whom I saw producing his effect, 
was like the whitewasher with his pails and 
brashes. He dipped the brush and laid it, sat- 
urated and reeking with the wash, upon the 
surfuce he was treating. It was all coarsely 
apparent. There was no illusion. And when 
Lremonstrated, he said : ‘‘ Why, that is my busi- 
ness! That is what I am paid for, to make 
my side seem white and the other side black. 
It is not the fact that I care about, but to make 
tho appearance conform to my assertion and 
intention.” If ever, therefore, Conrad com- 
plains that he could almost believe your cheeks 
are rouged, tell him that your object is not to 
show your cheeks as they are, but as you wish 
them to be, in order that you may be thought 
young and beautiful. And if he asks with hor- 
ror who taught you so immoral a lesson, reply 
to him: ‘Conrad, thou art the man!” 

But, my dear Medora, my mind was s0 full 
of the poison instilled by your friend’s remark 
that I could not avoid it even at Saint Rain- 
buw’s. I observed as I entered that the spires 
were wood carved, and painted to resemble cut 
stone: “Pah! rouge! rouge!” I exclaimed, 
with such ardor that Mrs. Carbuncle looked 
at me as if I had publicly denounced her, and 
Mr. Carbuncle bristled up to me in the moet 
belligerent manner to know if I intended to 
insult bis wife. ‘‘Good Heaven! Carbuncle,” 
said I, “I don’t know her.” But as I reflected 
upon the sham towers, and saw you, Medora, 
beyond Mrs. Carbuncle, I could not help add- 
ing, ‘‘ But it does smell dreadfully of paint, 
doesn’t it, Carbuncle?” He merely glowered, 
and went into church. I listened to the ser- 
mon very attentively; but the simple truths 
which I had hoped to hear were so preposter- 
ously rouged with the preacher's rhetoric, and 
with his scarlet and crimson theories, that I 
turned away, and my eyes fell upon neighbor 
Grab. His face had the most humane and be- 
nevolent aspect conceivable. "Lis only rouge, 
I said to myself; the hard-hearted old fellow 
paints his face with a soft expression. Joel 
Snoar, in the corner pew, had propped his 
head with the face toward the pulpit, as if list- 
ening intently. But Joel was fast asleep. 
Rouge, again, I said. And just as the preach- 
er ended, as I was afterward told, a prodigious 
description of the torments to which we were 
all hastening, I exclaimed so energetically, as 
I saw Mrs. Grundy herself aping devotion, 
‘Rouge! rouge!” that all the sleepers sud- 
denly awakened and glared at me as a moral 
monster, and the preacher, after sermon, prayed 
especially for Sabbath-breakers and profaners 
of the temple. 

Thus you see, dear Medora, that the result 
of my hearing your friend’s remark is the dis- 
covery that the verb ‘‘to rouge” is conjugated 
in all the numbers and persons: ‘‘I rouge; 
thou rougest; he rouges. We rouge; ye or 
you rouge; they rouge.” If we could only put 
it in the past tense! 


Yours, Aw Ovp BacHetor. 








THE “CIRCUS” WORLD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
N the country, where every sound must give 
an account of itself, the early stilluess of 
summer mornings is sometimes broken by a 
protracted clatter. The noise assaults your 
ears long before it makes any impression on 
your soul, ‘‘buried in sleep.” Then you be- 
come slowly aware that it is not a steady, level 
ado, but a rattling that swells and sinks and 
swells again in a series of disturbing culmina- 
tions; and presently you comprehend that a 
procession of geome sort is going by, and you are 
wide awake in an instant. Processions are not 
so common in the country that they can be suf- 
fered to hide their light under a bushel. The 
household is suddenly set astir—every window- 
blind opened far enough for curious eyes to 
peer out, and for the bright, fresh, dewy morn- 
ing to peerin. The barefoot milk-boy is slowly 
sauntering by, his newly scoured tin pail resplen- 
dent in the sunshine, and his wide eyes fixed on 
the clatter, just rounding the knoll beneath the 
elms: one, two, three, four pairs of horses, as 
different from the sober steeds in yonder pasture 
as silk from stuff—gay, high-stepping horses, 
that look as if the map of the world had been 
wrapped around them for skin, the continents 
tinted roan, the seas in white; and behind them 
long two-story wagons, like boxes on wheels, 
gayly painted, fast closed. But we know it is 
the circus, and that those gorgeously colored 
boxes inclose a howling wilderness of bears and 
tigers, and that somewhere along the road, at 
some auspicious hour, some happy person will 
see the elephant; but we must content our- 
selves for the present with the pretty little pony, 
and the grand chariot which contains such 
members of the ‘‘troupe” as are not driving 
the horses or stretched out prone, dead asleep, 
on the tops of the howling boxes. A very 
sleepy circus it always is at this time of the 
morning; but it sets the whole village wild 
with enthusiasm, 








‘Then the handbills come and add fuel to the 
flame. And the county paper takes up the 
parable, and flares out with chariots and horse- 
men—and horsewomen too—in every attitude 
of danger and daring, and the odds are you go, 
If you have children, you say it is to please the 
children, If you have none, vou say it is to see 
the crowd. But it isn’t. It is to see the cir- 
cus. You feel a little shamefaced to march up 
and buy a ticket of the man who has made an 
office of the rear of his wagon, but you do it. 
Hosts of minor tents have colonized in the vi- 
cinity of the mammoth tent, and on their can- 
vas sides picture to you in vivid colors and 
flaunting capitals the attractions of the Two 
Interesting Idiots from Australia, Remarkable 
Double-Headed Girl—Is She One, or Is She 
Two? The Calculating Pig, or The Giantess 
of the Hebrides. But you shun side issues 
and plunge at once into the lions’ den and take 
heart. For no loud advertisement nor mon- 
strosity of drawing can conceal the fierce mag- 
nificence of a lion, the treacherous softness of 
a panther, the graceful beauty of the leopard. 
They circle their impatient round—the free, 
wild, fettered things—and bring into this mean 
arena the grandeur of Numidian wildernesses. 
Before them the keepers walk back and forth 
in dingy scarlet coats, reciting to their ever- 
shifting audiences choice bits of natural history 
with an impassive face and a monotonous voice 
that make the growling and roaring of the oth- 
er beasts seem oratorical and intelligent. Here 
is the huge white polar bear, draggling his long 
hair on the floor, and panting with heat, in 
spite of the four hundred pounds of ice.where- 
with he is daily blockaded, and the hogsheads 
of water that keep him constantly wet. Alas! 
the ice-chest and the shower-bath are but a sorry 
tepid substitute for the arctic flue that his hot 
blood leaps and longs for. Here is the prowl- 
ing hyena—that ghoul among beasts, that hor- 
ror of ingenuous youth, till the same tender 
hand which turned Henry VIII. into a fond 
husband, and Judas Iscariot into a too zealous 
loyalist, touched the hyena too, and white- 
washed him into a roving sanitary commission 
prosecuting its good work by moonlight. Here 
in the middle of the tent lie the camels, mild 
and ugly; and immediately the white sands of 
the desert stretch around us, and the damsel 
Rebekah, lithe and blithe and very fair to look 
upon, stands once more by the well of Nahor 
at the evening-tide, and down from Gilead 
comes a cavalcade of Midian merchants, bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh. ‘‘Slow 
coaching,” young America would say; but 
when Ahasuerus sent out all swiftly a decree to 
revoke the bloody edict of Haman, ‘‘ hastened 
and pressed” by the Jove and the terror of his 
young Jewish queen—Esther the beautiful, and 
brave as beautiful, and wise as brave—the cam- 
els and young dromedaries held their heads 
high among his post-horses. Was it three 
thousand of such sturdy cattle as these that 
Job’s stables held? Round such tawny, home- 
ly necks did Zebah and Zalmunna hang their 
golden ornaments? and is it from this coarse, 
ungainly hair the wonderful shawls are woven 
and broidered, not for an age, but for all time? 
And if, as my lord keeper affirms, it takes one 
hundred and fifty pounds of meat every day to 
feed a baker’s dozen of lions and tigers, on 
what enemy’s country could Job have foraged 
to keep his stalls from famine, even if his mews 
were as piously inclined as our nineteenth cen- 
tury beasts, who have unanimously agreed to 
keep the Sabbath-day by an unbroken fast? 
No feeding iu this circus on Sunday! Let the 
compilers of our Sabbath manuals take notice. 
Whether it is for the health of their bodies or 
the subjugation of their souls doth not appear; 
but it would seem as if Sunday must be a rath- 
er long day to them, with not even the solace 
of a curious stick to stir up their sides and 
their solitude. 

And here is that mountain of animated na- 
ture, the elephant. Is he an elephant? Is he 
not a mass of baked mud that lived once among 
the megatheriums and ichthyosauruses, when 
life was big and slow and pokey, and has come 
down to us by mistake, as one born ont of 
due time? Certainly he seems here very much 
out of time and place. He is so utterly un- 
beautiful! and he appears to know it, poor fel- 
low, and looks meek and deprecating out of 


Y those small, sidewise, modest eyes of his. What 


straight, ungraceful legs! what a short, useless 
neck ! what an unwieldy head! And why will 
they make him dance, when dignity is his only 
role? And what does an elephant think of be- 
ing made to climb up and stand on a tub just 
large enough to give room to his four feet—if 
an elephant can be said to have feet, where the 
appearance is that his legs have simply come to 
an end? 

Before you have had time enongh to see the 
baby elephant, who is but half as homely as the 
other, because only half as big; or the baby lion, 
who is as fierce at beart as his jungle-born papa ; 
or the ostrich, who ‘‘can carry a full-sized man 
on his back, and ran nine miles an hour,” says 
the exhibitor in his measured monotone—and 
I know one man with whom I should like to see 
him try itand lose his way; or the quills upon the 
fretful porcupine; or the always funny monk- 
ey—you must go in to see the ‘‘ performance,” 
which does not, perhaps, rank among the high 
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arts, but which is often a good deal higher than 
fs quite comfortable to look at. Indeed, it seems 
to me more wonderful for men and women to 
perform such riding feats than for the great 
God to make an elephant or a rhinoceros. It 
is harder to defy law than to organize law. Na- 
ture established gravitation; but she must es- 
tablish something. If a stone does not go down 
when it is dropped, it must go somewhere. But 
having made a point of putting people down, 


Nature must feel astonished to see those circus-. 


riders stay up. The broad-saddle riding is not 
zo incomprehensible. Any body could ride 
standing on a soft saddle as big and flat as a 
table, and perhaps make sbift to jump through 
a hoop in the air, since the horse, though gal- 
loping, gallops slowly withal. But when it 
comes to riding without any saddle at all, and 
riding two horses at a time, and standing 
straight up on them both, and a woman stand- 
ing straight up on you, and all sweeping around 
together in a dizzy whirligig—why, you can’t 
do it. 

And here they live and grow together for 
years and years—little lions and leopards and 
little men and women—in a world of their own ; 
and you know, perhaps, as much about the one 
as about the other. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


UNDRESSED SILKS. 


MONG the few new fabrics of the senson is 

one especially worthy of mention. ‘This is 
undressed silk, a fine Lyons gros grain without 
the dressing that gives stiffness and most of its 
lustre to gros grain. It has the natural demi- 
lustre of the silk, is very soft, does not spot or 
rumple, and will not cockle from dampness. It 
may be made up as dressily as the silk pongees, 
and is admirable for sea-side costumes and ele- 
gant traveling suits. ‘There are two qualities— 
the Catelan, and a heavier article called Breda 
silk. It is imported in all the stylish colors— 
tan, tea-color, fawn, écru, the frog-colors, and 
Frou Frou brown. The price is $2 25 a yard. 


PONGEES AND FOULARDS. 


A less expensive material in the pale summer 
tints is pongee foulard—a light, silky fabric, with 
serge twill, and soft enough to drape like cash- 
mere. The twill gives promise of more service 
than is usually found in frail foulards, It is 
three-quarters of a yard wide, worth $1 26 a 
yard, in every shade of gray, buff, and brown. 
Fine Lyons pongee, almost as dressy as silk, is 
$2 a yard, and twenty-four inches wide. More 
attractive still is the real India pongee, in its un- 
bleached natural color, thick and substantial, yet 
light, cool, and pleasant to the touch. This 
elegant fabric costs from $2 to $2 50 a yard. 
‘Thé: striped pongees, also new, have inch-wide 

} like satin on plain pongee of the same 
shade. In plum-color, tea, and London smoke 


these are considered very stylish for costumes, ° 


The prices range from $2 to $2 75. 
LYONS POPLINS. 


Lyons poplins are almost as handsome this 
season as expensive Irish poplins. The cord is 
not as even and large as in Pym’s best, but the 
fabric is the same, and the light quality more 

leasant for summer wear, while the cost is only 

1 or $1 25 a yard. The colors are as perfect 
as in rich silks, the tea and Frou Frou shades 
being especially desirable for suits. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


‘Three dollars a yard is asked for the best sum- 
mer silks—white grounds with penciled stripes 
of black or a color. The qualities sold for $2 
are warranted not to spot, and very pretty-look- 
ing silks, alike on both sides, are shown for 
$125. ‘The silks of still lower price so largely 
dis layed in the early part of the season are not 
to now. 


BLACK GRENADINE, 


Small-meshed grenadines are used this year in 
preference to the large square meshes so long in 
vogue. Iron grenadine, well twisted, strong, and 
three-fourths of a yard wide—the most conven- 
ient width—is sold for 75 cents a yard. This 
makes a pretty show, and retains its color almost 
as well as finer goods. Glossy silk grenadines in 
armure figures cost from $1 to $2. 

Black silks at $1 25 a yard are commended by 
merchants as good enough for wearing under 
grenadine. These light silks answer very well 
for under-skirts beneath grenadine; but experi- 
ence teaches that they are not substantial enough 
for waist linings. A thick gros grain for $2 or 
$2 50 is really better economy. We deprecate 
also the fashion of making a separate silk under- 
skirt, as it is difficult to get the silk and grena- 
dine skirts the same length; besides, grenadine 
is not strong enough to support the heavy, full 
flonnces now worn. It is far better to make a 


black silk skirt, and use up all one’s grenadine in” 


putting flounces on the silk, making them extend 
far above the edge of the over-skirt or polonaise. 

Most elaborate flounces are put on grenadine. 
An instance of this is an apron-polonaise suit made 
at one of the best French houses. The black silk 
skirt had around the bottom a bias ruffle of silk 
over an eighth of a yard deep. This ruffle was 
Not meant to show, but to hold out the grenadine 
flounce above it. This grenadine flounce was 
straight, scantily gathered, two fingers deep, and 
edged with a two-inch bias ruffle. Lapping over 
this was a similar flounce cut in large scallops, 
with a large box-pleat between each scallop. The 
heading was a grenadine ruche and a standing 
frill, A lengthwise bow of gros grain was on 











each pleat. The very long apron-polonaise was 
cut precisely like that illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IV., except that two darts were taken 
in front, and deeper seams were made under the 
arms and behind, fitting the garment closely to 
the figure. The trimming was a bias frill two 
inches wide, headed by a ruche. This surround- 
ed the garment, trimmed the coat sleeves, and 
was arranged on the apron in the way shown iu 
our engraving. The waist lining of silk extend- 
ed just to the hips, the skirt of the polonaise be- 
ing unlined. In this exquisitely made suit the 
grenadine seams were pressed open, and bound 
with thin silk ribbon to prevent raveling. French 
modistes charge from $150 to $200 for such cos- 
tumes. Bias grenadine flounces are usually 
hemmed on the outside, not bound. A plain 
and stylish finish for bias ruffles is a tiny fold of 
the dress material showing above a half-inch 
hem turned up on the right side. ‘Io do this 
the seams joining the widths of ruffling must be 
reversed near the lower edge; then lay the edge 
of the ruffle in a narrow fold or tuck, and, sew- 
ing through three layers, fasten this fold to-the 
ruffle. Turn up on the outside your binding or 
hem, the piping fold will reveal itself, and the 
whole must be secured in its place by slip stitch- 
es concealed beneath the hem. This is tedious, 
but so pretty that it repays the time and trouble 
of making it. Kilt pleats, alternately of gros 
grain and grenadine, are also used for trimming. 
Many flounces are also edged with narrow feath- 
ery lace, either thread or guipure, and very often 
only an imitation lace. For dressy black grena- 
dine costumes, to be worn at watering-places, in 
the carriage, or at home, black lace two or three 
inches wide is placed over white lace—either 
coarse Valenciennes or Bruges—or over pleat- 
ings of white Swiss muslin edged with narrow 
patent Valenciennes. 

We repeat that the linings of corsages are not 
cut down low, leaving the neck and arms merely 
covered by grenadine. Southern readers object 
to thick high linings of thin dresses, but, with the 
neck pointed low and the sleeves made open, 
the dress is not warmer than when clinging gren- 
adine is brought in contact with the skin. At 
all events, this fashion prevails, even for organdy 
muslins, A black and white organdy made for 
a Saratoga outfit, either for the house or street, 
has an apron-polonaise and single skirt trimmed 
with fluted ruffles headed by puffs strapped 
with black velvet. The high, close corsage is 
lined throughout with white linen. Black vel- 
vet bows looped the skirt and ornamented the 
half-flowing sleeves. The skirt lay on the 
ground a quarter of a yard. Modistes charge 
$30 for these cool, fresh-looking suits. They 
are very frail, however, and will scarcely bear 
washing, but may be worn a long time without. 
Suits of gray English barége similarly made have 
three straight flounces edged with very narrow 
pleatings of lilac barége and patent Valenciennes. 
Another favorite trimming for suits is a single 
flounce three-eighths of a yard wide, the upper 
eighth held in fiat side pleats, the lower part 
hemmed and flowing free from the skirt. 


TROUSSEAU FOR MAY. 


A tronusseau, just finished for a bride going 
broad, has many beautiful garments. The bri- 
dal dress is white silk with orange flowers. The 
bride-maids’ dresses were one pink, the other 
blue silk. A white tulle flounce three-fourths of 
ares deep, piped with the dress silk, surround- 

the train. The long tulle over-skirt had a 
deep hem piped with silk, and was caught up by 
sprays of the sweet pea. The corsage, pointed 
back and front, and laced behind, had deep 
Pompadour squares filled with tulle puffs. The 
long graceful train was rounded and made to lie 
smoothly on the floor without a single fold. The 
straight back widths, exceedingly long, were 
pleated into the side seams near the top to make 
them very bouffant. The white maslin trained 
skirt worn beneath had ample deep flounces, 
starched very stiff to support the dress train. 

A lovely dinner dress for the bride was French 
gray silk trimmed with pale rose pink silk. 
‘The demi-train had a graduated flounce out- 
lining a court train. This flounce was gathered 
in front and box-pleated on the train. It was 
headed and finished with bias bands piped with 
rose-color. A tablier trimming was six crescent- 
shaped bands, finished with bows, arranged to 
show a rose-colored lining. The basque had a 
deep-pointed back with pleated drapery, also 
showing the contrasting silk. A duchesse collar 
of rose silk edged with black lace. A reception 
dress of ciel blue silk had two white crape 
flounces, very deep, and pinked. The upper 

rt of the skirt formed a bouffant puff. Half- 

igh basque, and sleeves ruffled to the elbow. 
One of the prettiest walking suits was black and 
white striped silk, made with polonaise and 
flounced skirt. 

The traveling dress to be worn on the steamer 
was of green English water-proof. The skirt had 
8 broad flounce trimmed above and below with 
points of green silk. ‘The plain, long over-skirt 
was edged with silk points. The postilion- 
basque had coat sleeves, and was trimmed to 
simulate a vest. Worn over this was a loose 
paletot with flowing sleeves, the garment lined 
thronghout with green silk. A circular of the 
same water-proof, with a pretty hood, was also 
provided for wearing on deck. A second travel- 
ing dress, to be worn on the Continent, was ashes- 
of-roses poplin trimmed with dark brown silk. 
The skirt was Hounced ; the polonaise was sim- 
ply hemmed, and had a wide silk facing down 
the front fastened by bows. Added to this styl- 
ish over dress was a jaunty jacket of the poplin, 
lined with silk, and finished up the back and 
sleeves by bows. A morning wrapper for use on 
the steamer was of light French flannel, made 
loose, so as to be easily gotten into when sea- 
sick, and accompanied by a cape and hood for 
going on deck. 





SUMMER BONNETS. 


The latest importation is of bonnets direct 
from Paris, made by Virot and other familiar 
names, They are chips of rare fineness and 
Leghorns, much larger than any gypsy bonnet 
yet worn, with indented head pieces broad 
enough for brims of round hats. They look very 
odd when hanging in a milliner’s room, but are 
very stylish when properly worn. One of these, 
marked $50, is of chip, with Nile green gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide knotted around 
the crown. Two paler green ostrich tips on the 
head piece fall on the crown, while below this 
are streamers of black lace. The face trim- 
ming is a black lace ruche with leaves purpled 
by the frost. Ribbon strings to tie under the 
chin, Another is trimmed with white ribbon and 
feathets, and has pale green sprays in the face 
trimming. A third has a China crape scarf of 
pale lavender, with black and white ostrich tips. 
A torsade of the crape makes the face trimming. 
Black dotted net strings, edged with white lace 
under black. 

Elegant Leghorns for more elderly ladies are 
trimmed with black gros grain piped with palest 
écru, and ostrich tips of the two colors. 

A novelty from Virot’s is of black grenadine, 
with square meshes laid plainly on the frame 
and piped with black gros grain. Moss-rose- 
buds form the face trimming, and a deep man- 
tilla veil completes the bonnet. 

The loveliest round hat from the same house 
is a round crown and narrow rolled brim cover- 
ed with two shades of China crape in the violet 
tints: price $50. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dizpen; VirroceT; Gepney; and Pace. 





PERSONAL. 


THE amount of physleal labor and travel per- 
formed by the bishops of the Episcopal and 
Mcthodist churches is almost incredible. The 
statistics of the Episcopal Church show thut the 
average life of a bishop 1s but fifteen years. They 
are literally worked to death. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
of Minnesota, has almost broken down in his 
work. Bishop LitrLesoun, of Long Island, docs 
the work of half a dozen clergymen. He has his 
robes on on Sunday six and even seven times. 
Of the fifty-two Episcopalian bishops, thirty- 
three have been consecrated during the last 
twelve years, 

—Joun Rusxr, who seems to lose his head 
when he forsakes art for politics, recently de- 
clared that it would be better that the people 
of Europe should perish than that they should 
become tainted with American ideas. With what 
disgust and alarm, then, must this enthusiastic 
admirer of medieval notions observe the prog- 
ress of American literature among those very 

eople! Here is Dr. Joun W. DRaPER’s “ His- 

Teor ‘the Intellectual Development of Europe,”’ 
in Russian, printed, in two handsome volumes, 
at St. Petersburg—an honor accorded to only one 
other American book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Translations of Dr. DRaPER's work have also ap- 

eared in French, German, and Italian, and a 

andsome edition, in two volumes, has been pub- 
lished by Bett & Datpy'in London. Transla- 
tions of his “‘ History of the Civil War in Amer- 
lea” into French, Russian, and German are also 
in course of preparation. Mr. Ruskin will find 
his outcry against the influx of American ideas 
quite as vain and ridiculous as Mrs. Partington’s 
battle with the Atlantic Ocean. 

—Lady Bo_wer, whose name is seldom seen 
nowadays in the public Prints, is said to have 
written a religious novel illustrating the con- 
version of a fashionable woman of the world 
through a long series of afflictions. It is entire- 
ly unlike “Bianca Capello,” ‘“Chevely,’”’ and 
other of her ladyship’s earlier works. 

—A letter from Paris, just received from Mr. 
‘W. Pemproxe Fstrivez, the author of ‘ Har- 
Bre Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 

it,”’ gives a graphic picture of the fearful con- 
dition of that unhappy city. He eays: 
 Panas, April 9, 1871. 

“T write thisin the midst of one of the most dread- 
fal bombardments probably ever known. Solid shot, 
ahell, and bolts d mitraille (grape-shot) are falling, five 
@ minute, on every side of us. Every house on our 
avenue has been struck one or more times. Ourchim- 
nney has been knocked off, and Fannir and 
myself were standing on our balcony, which nearly 
faces Mont Valdrien, watching the shots, because we 
have plenty of time to get behind two walls after we see 
the fire before the shot arrives (| seven seconds), 
but the battery demt-lune situated jond-point, Cour- 
devoie, Sropped 8 boite & mitraille out of its line a lit- 
tle, and exploded one hundred feet from where we 
were stand ng One of the balls (there are forty in 
each boffe), about one and a half inches in diameter, 
struck our balcony, breaking clean off one foot of iron 
one inch thick, and landing a piece close to my foot 
dig gnongh to kill an elephant. We have been ‘ bap- 
tized with fire,’ and not a soldier has wept a tear. 
‘There were no soldiers present to Weep —perha that 
wae the reason Four ye he Otioman 
embassy ; a just dro; the court-yard, 
breaking every window in the house, and killing aman 
and woman. Yesterday, opposite same house, 
8 shell dropped in the midst of a battalion of the Na- 
tional Guard, killing six or seven and wounding quan- 
tities, They were marching toward Porte Maillot (the 

te the forts are bombarding) with flying colors, yell- 
ing and shouting; suddenly fell on their fa a 
few running over the others. e commander a 
hard time in trying to form theirranks. He finally did, 

ting them ont of range, made them a speech, and then 

ey continued, Indian file, abont twenty feet apart, 
under the cover of the houses. Friday, the 7th, was 
the first day that any shells came as far up as the Arc 
de Triomphe. For several the Avenue Grande 
Armée and Place de I’Etofle had been filled with thou- 
sands ratching the struggle at the Pont de Nenilly. 
The National Guards were finally driven off, and the 
Line got possession of the bridge at about 5 o'clock 
PMs ere were probably 20,000 persons present. .A 
Mr. Dunanp, wife, and daughter, had been to our house 
watching Valérien fire, and Fawnre, Frossiz, and my- 
self returned to their carriage, which was standing to 
front of the arch at the head of the Avenue Grande 
Amnte when the Line got their guns in Roaltion. I 
said, ‘ Ladies, I think we had all better be home. The 
troops may too high.’ The words had hardly es- 
caped me when whiz-z-z-z-s came a shell ten feet above 
our heads, striking the Arc de Triomphe two hundred 
feet behind us, an bareting with fearful noise. To 
attempt a description of the scene would be impos- 
sible. One-half threw themselves on their faces at 
once ; another quarter after the shell had burst, and 
it was all over for the moment; another quarter ran 
over those that were down, while the started 
ovér every thing. We got out of the » and 














made our way home, the shells bursting on every side 
us. 


“T must stop. Another shell has driven in the whole 
roof directly in front of us. 1 am afraid we be 
starved for want of provisions. Our cook don’t dare 
to go out. I think it ig much safer here than if we 
went down town. There will probably be fearful 
Sghting in the streets, Versailles is bor to come in, 

e have no fear, although the risk is great, and peo- 
ple are being killed on every side of us, 

—Among the good debaters in the United 
States Senate on the Ku-Klax bill, Epmunps, 
of Vermont, and TuuRMAaN, of Ohio, are said to 
have borne off the honors. The latter improves 
on acquaintance. He Is the Democratic leader 
of the Senate, and In some respects one of the 
ablest_ men now in public life. A night debate, 
with TauRMaN holding the leading position on 
his side, is a treat indeed. He has great candor 
of statement, a hearty, wholesome manner, con- 
siderable personal magnetism, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with law and history, and a vigor- 
ous common-sense and massiveness of under- 
standing, that reminds one of Jonn Bric#T. 

. —That great and good traveler, Pau, Du 
CHAILLU, having squeezed all the good out of 
Africa, now proposes to post off on a summer 


tour through Sweden an Norway and give to 
it 


the American boy and girl all the little peculiar- 
ities of the Scandinavians. Mr. Du CuaiLuv is 
onc of the alertest of human beings, sharp of ey.’, 


glib of tongue, ready of pen, and can not fail to 
make an entertaining book. : 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, who is 
placing himself with Psasopy, Girarp, Coo- 
PER, STEWaRT, LENOX, and others, on the roll 
of public benefactors, after having given a for- 
tune for the establishment of an Art Museum in 
Washington, has now founded in that city a 
“Home for Gentlewomen” who have become 
impoverished by some misfortune. The edifice 
for this new charity has cost nearly $200,000, 
and the endowment is sufficient to the support 
of sixty ladics, 

—We are to have next season an opera the 
odd characteristic of which will be an orchestra 
composed entirely of ladies, the conductor being 
also a lady. The prima-donna will be Madame 
Fassri; baritone, MOLLER; basso, DALLIESTER; 
and a twelve-year-old prima-donna, Miss ELzER, 
who is said to be a prodigy. We may also ex- 

ct NIEMANN, the tenor. His wife, HEpwi¢ 

ABE, is under engagement to Mr. Grau. 

—A gentleman who saw the ex-Emperor and 
Eveénte at Chiselhurst says that the latter has 
become guite fat and fussy, and her complexion 
dark and sallow, without a bloom. The Em- 
peror has a well-fed look, is low in stature, thick- 
set, and looks as though he never had a care in 
his life. His hair and mustache are now quite 
white, but no whiter than a year ago. 

—Mr. E. W. SroveHTon, one of the ablest law- 
yers of this city, has given Dartmouth College 
ten thousand dollars to found a museum of 
pathological anatomy. 

—An Italian interviewer who was recently 
prospecting in Berlin was received by the Em- 
press, and shown through the private apart- 
ments of his Majesty. ‘‘ They were as simple,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and unpretending as has been gen- 
erally reported. But I saw there one tl ing 
which surprised me a little, and which seeme 
to be at variance with the belief commonly en- 
tertained of the character of WituiaM I. Like 
every body, I thought that his Majesty was a 

old soldier, who did not care much for 
books and literature. I found that this was a 
mistake. King WiLLIam has a very fine private 
library, and the books, which is better yet, have 
been read; and not a few of them contain mar- 
ginal notes written by his Majesty.”’ 

—BricHam Youne has been a-shopping at 
Chicago for the Mrs. Younas. It took about 
$25, to procure the desiderated accoutre- 
ments, and a whole car to transport them to 
the City of the Saints and saintesses, 

—Mrnnie Havox will not soon return to the 
U.8., having. accepted an en; ment for two 
years from the management of the Hofopernthe- 
ater, in Vienna. 

—Mr. CaaRLes Norpuorr, of the New York 
Bwening Post, resides five hundred feet above wa- 
ter on the banks of the Hudson, at Closter, New 
Jersey. Mr. N. says it is called Closter on ac- 
count of being closter to New York than Pier- 
mont. Mr. N. has a near the fearful 
preeipices belonging to his farm, and Is fring- 

the exterior palace walls with a great variety 
of tulips. It is an agreeable pecullarity of the 
editors of the #. P. 
vate the tulip. 

—Miss Geroit, daughter of the Prussian min- 
ister, was married to Mr. Raneasg, the Greek 
minister, on the 19th ult., in the little Greek 
chapel at the residence of the Rev. Father Nrca- 
OLas BsERRING in this city, which was brilliant- 
ly lighted with wax tapers in honor of the*cere- 
mony, the I candelabra, with seven lights, 
being also used. The ceremony commenced by 
the pastor meeting the company outside of the 
sanctuary, and then handing both to the bride 
and bridegroom a lighted candle, which was im- 
bedded in a bouquet of flowers. This done, the 
pastor approached the altar, where for several 
minutes he read prayers, then returned to the 
candidates, receiving from the bridegroom the 
rings, with which he again went to the altar, and 
read prayers. Leaving the sanctuary, he now 
approached the candidates again, and rT ques- 
tioning each as to whether any impediments to 
the marriage existed, he handed a ring to each. 
During this latter ceremony two golden crowns, 
studded with precious stones, were held above 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom, Mr. Cat- 
acazy holding the one over the bride, and Mr. 
BaLtazzi performing a similar office for the 
bridegroom. After this the priest proceeded to 
deliver a brief exhortation to the young cou- 
ple, taking his text from First Corinthians, first 
chapter, tenth verse. He said he took to him- 
self the privilege of saying a few words, as the 
bridegroom was a member of the religion which 
he professed—that of the orthodox Greek 
Church. But his great object was to impress 
upon the bride the fact that the Greek Church 
did not desire converts to its fold, unless con- 
science, and conscience only, was the motive for 
a change of religion. He wished a happy life to 
both the bride and bridegroom. The crowns 
were again held over the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and the priest then offered e golden 
cup containing wine to each of the candidates, 
after which prayers were read, the entire cere- 
mony concluding with the benediction, the 
priest first kiss! the folden cross,,and then 
presenting it to the bride and bridegroom to 
go through the same ceremony. 


at they admire and culti- 
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Bag for Tatting, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus egg-shaped work-bag is made of card-board, covered with 
brown silk, and ornamented with fine gold cord as shown by the 
illustration. Inside of thé lower half of the case is a brown silk 
bag, and inside of the upper half a band of elastic braid, designed 
to hold the shuttle and ook used in tatting. Cut of card-board 
from Fig. 31, Supplement, two pieces. Paste shirting on both sides 
of each of these pieces, sew the edges of the material together along 
each opening, passing the needle alternately through first one and 
then the other edge of the material, always from the under side to 
the upper, drawing the thread tight, so that the edges thus joined 
shall come togetaer. When both halves of the egg-shaped case are 
thus far completed, cover the outer side of each half with a layer 
of cotton batting, which in 
turn is covered, first, with 
net, and then with brown 
silk cut on the bias. The 
silk covering must be large 
enough to allow the edge of 
the silk to be folded down 
on the inside two-fifths of 
an inch wide and fastened 
there. Fasten asmall bronze 
glove-button to the ends of 
each half of the case, and 
sew pieces of fine gold cord 
lengthwise on each half of 
the basket, as shown by Fig. 
2; to do this fasten the end 
of the cord to one button, 
pass it to the other button, lay it around this, then around 
the first button, then again around the other button, and so 
on until the part is trimmed as shown by the illustration. 
‘The cords must be three-tenths of an inch apart at the mid- 
dle; they are tacked on at regular intervals with fine gold- 
colored sewing silk. Furnish the lower half of the case with 
a smooth brown silk lining, and the upper half with brown 
silk quilted over wadding in small diamonds. ‘To the outer 
edge of the inner side of the upper half sew a border 
of interlooped gold cord and the cross band of 
brown silk elastic braid, as shown by Fig. 1, and 
sew through the latter once more at the mid- 
die. ‘Trim the outer side of the upper half 
with a ruche of brown silk ribbon three- 
fifths of an inch wide; the seam made 
by sewing on the ruche is covered 
with gold cord. Sew a brown silk 
bag, two inches and two-fifths 
high and furnished with a shirr, in the lower half of the case along 
the upper edge. Finally, sew the two halves together on one 
lengthwise edge with a few stitches, and at the middle of the 
front fasten a button and button-loop for closing. 


Point Russe Medallions for Card-Cases, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 

‘Tuese medallions may be worked on various kinds of 
material, such as silk, velvet, gros grain, ete. Work 
with either one or several colors of saddler’s silk in point 
Russe, back stitch, satin, half-polka, and knotted stitch. 
When worked with black silk on Swiss muslin or cambric 
these medallions are also suitable for cravat ends. 


Crochet_and Tatted Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Cottar, To make 
.this collar, work, first, $ 
with tatting cotton No. 
80, two rows of gimp 
like the gimp edging on 
Fig. 5, Harper's Bazar, 
No. 32, Vol. IIL, page 
500. One row of gimp 
must be as long as the width of 
the collar desired, and the other 
three times as long. Then cro- 
chet with tatting cotton No. 120 
on the scallops of one lengthwise 
edge of the longer row of gimp, 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
first scallop, * 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the fol- 
lowing scallop, 1 leaflet of 3 qc. (quadruple cro- 
chet) on the second following scallop ; these 3 qc. 
are not worked off separately, but together; now 
follow 5 ch., 1 tc. on each of the following nine 
scallops; these 9 te. are not worked off sepa- 
rately, but all together. Then crochet 5 ch., 

fasten to the first of the 5 ch. pre- 

viously worked, work a leaflet as before on the 
following scallop of the gimp, then a te. on 
the second following scallop, then four times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
scallop. Repeat from * until the work 
is as long as the width ox the collar 
is desired. The end of this, as 
well as of the remaining rounds, 
is worked like the beginning ; 
both form the front corners 
of the collar. ‘Lhen cro- 
chet L se. on the last 
scallop at the end of 
the gimp (this is 
the same scallop 
on which the 
last sc. of 
the first 
round 





Fig. 1.—Potnt Russe Mepatiion 
FoR CaRD-CasEs, ETC. 
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was worked); now take the shorter gimp in hand, and crochet on 
the first scallop at one side of the gimp 1 sc., then 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following scallop of the same gimp, 5 ch., | sc. on the follow- 
ing scallop of the same gimp, * 8 ch., now fasten to the first 
round previously crocheted, working 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the vein 
between the first two leaflets; then work, going backward, 6 sl 
on the first 6 of the 8 ch. previously worked Now follow 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the first next scullop of the shorter gimp, 5 ch., 1 ec. on 
the following scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc.,on the following scallop, 2 ch., 
fasten to the middle st. of the second following scallop of the first 
round consisting of 5 ch. with 1 sl., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following 
scallop of the shorter gimp, 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop of the first round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing scallop of the shorter gimp, 2 ch., fasten to the middle st. of 
the following ch. scallop 
of the first round, 2 ch., 
1 sc. on the following scal- 
lop of the shorter gimp, 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing scallop of the gimp, 
and repeat from *. Fi- 
nally, work 5 sc. on each 
still free scallop at the up- 
per lengthwise edge of the 
shorter gimp, then, going 
further, on the next cross- 
wise edge and the under 
rounded edge of the collar, 
alternately 1 picot of 5 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) on 
the second, and 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the first of the 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next first scallop of the gimp; at the under edge of the scal- 
lop, in the hollow between every two bands, take up one 
loop each of nine scallops of the gimp, these nine loops must 
be worked off together, throwing the thread over once. The 
second crosswise edge of the collar is worked like the first. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuet Contar. ‘To make this 
collar, work, first, the tatting with tatting cotton No. 80. 
For each ring of the strip of tatting at the upper edge 
of the collar work 5 ds. (double stitch) each, and 
three times alternately one very small p. (picot), 
5 ds. Between every two of these rings leave 
an interval of thread three-tenths of an inch 
long, besides this, join the rings as shown 
by the illustration. Work the tatting 
scallops at the under edge of the 
collar as follows: First work the 
requisite number of single five- 
leaved figures. Each figure consists of five leaflets; each of the first 
two and the last two leaflets consist of 6 ds. and three times alter- 
nately 1 p.,6 ds. The third (middle) leaflet consists of 4 ds. and 
five times alternately 1 p., 4 ds. The leaflets must be divided 
each by an interval of thread three-tenths of an inch long, 
and connected by means of a picot, as shown by the illus- 
tration. After the fifth leaflet is completed, tie the begin- 
ning and end of the working thread together, and cut off 
both; the interval of thread between the first and last 
leaflet must also be three-tenths ef an inch long. The 
scallops which surround the five-leaved figures must be 
worked with two threads (shuttles). ‘To do this tie both 
threads together, fasten to the p. at the point of the first 
leaflet of a five-leaved figure, and work slways over the 
foundation thread a scallop of 3 ds., 
and three times alternately 1 p., 3 ds., 
%* fasten to the p. at the point of the 
following leaflet, onescal- 
lop as before, fasten to 
the first free p. of the fol- 
lowing leaflet, one scal- 
lop of 3 ds, and five times 
alternately 1 p., 3 ds.; 
fasten to the second fol- 
lowing p. of the same 
leaflet (thus the p. at the 
point of this leaflet is 
passed over), one scallop of 3 ds. 
and three times alternately 1 p., 3 
ds., fasten to the p. at the point of 
the following leaflet, one scallop of 
3 ds. and three times alternately 
1 p., 3 ds., fasten to the p, at the 
point of the last leaflet. Now turn 
the work, and work a scallop of 2 ds, 
and twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds. Then turn the 
work again, fasten the foundation thread to the p. 
at the point of the first leaflet of a new five-leaved 
figure, and over the foundation thread work one 
scallop of 3 ds. and three times alternately 1 p., 
3 ds. ; instead of forming the second p., fasten to 
to the last scallop of the preceding point, as shown 
by the illustration. Repeat from >. At the 
end of this, as at the end of the following cro- 
cheted rounds, work as at the beginning, so 
that the two ends of the collar correspond. 
Now crochet on the p, at the upper 
straight edge of the row of points as 
follows: Ist round.—1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the p. at the 
point of the first leaflet at the 
right crosswise side of the 
collar, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
first free p. of the same 
leaflet, 4 ch., 1 ste. 
on the connecting 
thread between 
the before re- 
ferred to 
and the 





Fig. 2.—Pornt Russe MepaLiion 
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following leaflet, 4 ch., 1 sc, on the follow- 
ing p., 4 ch., 1 se. on the following p., 2 ch., 
1 se. on the following p., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following p., 4 ch., 1 stc. on the next con- 
necting thread between two leaflets, and so 
on. On this round work the 2d round.— 
One row of dots as follows: 1 de. on the ste. 
at the beginning of the preceding round, 1 


ch., 1 de. on the second following stitch of . 


the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following stitch. Nowformadot; work 
the latter on the two bars of the 2 de. last 
worked, not, as usual, on the upper vein of 
these de. Thus the collar is held crosswise. 
Work on the two bars referred to, five times 
alternately take up one loop, throw the thread 
over once, then work off all the loops and 
the threads thrown over together. This com- 
pletes the dot. Now work 1 ch., I de. on 
the second following stitch of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
stitch of the preceding round ; on these 2 de., 
and at the same time surround the vertical 
thread which has been formed by working 
off the preceding dot, work one dot as before. 
Work in this manner to the end of the round. 
3d round.—1 sc. on the first stitch of the 
preceding round, fasten to the first ring of 
the row of tatting rings previously worked, 
where this ring is closed with 1 sl. * 4 sl. 
on the four following stitches of the preced- 
ing round, at the same time work on the 
connecting thread between the tatting ring 
referred to and the following one, fasten to 
the following tatting ring as before, and re- 
peat from +. 4th round.—Alternately 1 sc. 
on the p. at the point of the first tatting 














Foutarp Brovse-Waist. 


For pattern and description fas Supplement, No. XVIL, twisted stitch; the 
igs 


7-60. 
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in full size. The design in this is worked 
in back stitch with black split zephyr w 
ed; the latter stitches are worked over with 
white cotton, so that a fine cord is simulated. 
The section is edged in with button-hole 
stitches; on these a round of alternately one 
twisted stitch, 8 ch., then a round of sc. is 
worked (see illustration). 








EXACTNESS. 


RARE merit in women—indispensable 

to one who wishes for employment. 
Much of the inaccuracy of women’ arises 
from their early education, Few teachers 
of girls are exact themselves ; therefore they 
never dream of teaching their pupils exact- 
ness. Now it is all well enough for a girl to 
understand her lesson sufficiently to say it in 
her own words: only do not let her suppose 
when she does so that she is repeating the 
passage as it is inthe book, Let her be able 
to say it both ways, if you like. But if a 
piece of prose or poetry is to be learned, let 
it be learned in the words of the author, 
‘The words in which he clothes his ideas or 
instructions are characteristic of his own 
mind. Often-repeated inaccuracies deaden 
the powers « f perception, and produce con- 
fusion of ideas and of memory. This con- 
fusion is injurious to any one, but to a girl 
who wishes to earn money by her labor it 
is fatal. There is no possible employment 
in which she will not need exactness. What 





Lapies'-cLoia Maxtecer. 


CasHMerRE MANTELET. 
For description see Supplement. For description sce Supplement. does an often-repeated inaccuracy in accounts, 
or even in needle-work, grow into? A mount- 

ring, 3ch. 5th round.—Like the second round. 6th round.—1 sl. on each st. of the preceding | ain of blunder, which at last topples over and crushes us, Poor things! we creep out from the 


round, which completes the collar, fallen mass, bruised and dispirited, angry with te and 
. 2 any with ourselves, once again wearily to begin 
Crochet and Embroidered Cover, Figs. 1-8. | our task. : 
See filustrations on page $08, Again and again we hear of “ladies who wish to 
Turs cover, which Fig. 1 shows reduced in size, | obtain employment in copying manuscripts or law 
consists of sixteen triangular parts, which are worked perers: ” ‘How the law papers fare, solicitors best 
now ; m 















in Tunisian stitch with medium-sized knitting cotton, anuscripts fare hardly enough, in a gen- 
embroidered in satin and twisted eral way. One lady insists 
stitch, and joined as shown by on inserting a comma appar- 
Fig. 1. The cover is edged ently every time she dips her 
with a crochet fringe border. pen in the ink—a landmark 
Fig. 2 shows one of these tri- which may possess some in- 
angular sections in fullsize. Be- terest for herself, but it is un- 
gin each section with a founda- sightly to the outer 
tion of 76 st. (stitches), and on world; another, who 
these work 389 pattern finds a difficulty in un- 
rows in Tunisian stitch ; derstanding a word, 
in doing this narrow 1 st. alters it to suit her own 
each at the begin- views; another 
ning and end of the leaves out or 
first round of each inserts capitals 
pattern row, so that according to her 
in the last round own wild will; 
all the stitches are others insist on 
used up. The com- a liberal use of 
pleted triangle is dashes, changing 
edged with a round commas, semi- 
of cross double cro- colons, even full 
chet, as shown by stops, into that 
Fig. 2, and then unauthorized 
ornamented with mark, thereby 
embroidery. The roducing a be- a = 
flower and the ber- Mildering. effect Casuere Brovse-Warsr. 

ries are worked in on the unhap- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
py author, who No, XIX., Fig. 68. 


scarcely recog- 














leaves in satin 


stitch; the stems Kerv Lives Brovsr-Warst. nizes his own work in the bedashed page. Nor are these all his an- 
in half-polka stitch, All these designs must be underlaid with cotton, For pattern and Gescription: see Supple nent, No, XVIII, noyances if he rashly employ an inexact copyi The little vexa- 
Figs, 61 and 62. tions she unintentionally causes are legion, Copy of manuscript not 


so that they appear raised. Overhand the triangles thus formed together 
on the under side, as shown by Fig. 1. Fill out the space at 

the middle of the cover with a rosette crocheted in the follow- 
ing manner: > 1 de. (double crochet) on the stitch at the point 
of one of the eight triangular parts which meet there, 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass over the last of these, | sl. (slip stitch), 1 se. 
and 1 de. on the next 3 ch. Repeat seven times from *, then 
fasten to the first de. with 1 sl. and fasten the thread. The 
points at the middle of the rosette are held together with a 


wheel. For the border at the outer edge 
of the cover work two rounds as follows: 
Ist round.—On each cross double crochet 
at the outer edge of the cover work a dot 
of 7 te. (treble crochet) each, after each dot 
8 ch. 2d round.—Cross double crochet. 
Each cross double crochet is worked on the 
ch. before and on the ch. after each dot. 


Hatr-rrowixe Steeve witht Pieatep 
' Friits, 
For pattern and description see Supplemen: 
No. XX., Fig. 64. oe z 


On each cross double crochet tie fringe strands 
of white cotton, each three inches and one-fifth 
long. In this way larger or smaller covers 
may be made at pleasure; the crocheted tri- 
angular sections may also be joined with simi- 
lar sections of plain or embroidered cloth. 
Fig. 3 shows such a section of white Marseilles 


infrequently wants so much correction and careful reading that he 
would have saved both time and labor by making the copy himself. 
Certainly he would have been spared a great outlay of control of 
temper. 

Now there are women so exact that they may be trusted implicitly 
for accuracy in every thing. Why should not all make themselves 
so? Employers expect it, and have a right . 
to expect it. How is it to be acquired ? 

By attention, determination, patience. 
Watch yourself carefully that you do nothing, 
however trifling, inaccurately. In this way: 

If you are reading a French book, and do 
not know perfectly the meaning of each word, 
stop. Make out every word clearly before 
you allow yourself to go on. 






































Frow1ne SLEEVE 










Fiowixe SLEEVE 


with IxseRTED wit Fritr. 
PLEATING. For pattern see 
For pattern see description in 
description in Supplement. 
Supplement. 


E Frowixe SLeeve with Frincr Tre. 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
B ‘No. XXL, Fig. 66. plement, 


If engaged in copying, read over each page 
as you write it; compare it with the original 
—not merely the words, but the punctuation, 
the use of capitals, the breaks into para- 
graphs. Let nothing escape your eye. In 





Tigut Steeye witt! Prrrep Ticut SLEEVE witn PLeatep 


Trivonnc. Fritrs axp Bows. copying, it is best to copy even what you know, 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- or think you know, to be mistakes. The au- 
plement, No, XXIIL, Fig. 67. plement. No. XX1., Fig. 65, thor is responsible for them, not you, Look 
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on yourself simply as a machine, the beauty of 
which consists in ita accurate performance of its 
work ; in its neatness, its precision. ‘Therefore, 
if you have made the slightest deviation from 
the original, rewrite the page. 

Carry out the same principle with every other 
work. Make it an inflexible rule that no inac- 
curacy shall even elude you; that before you go 
to bed at night your work shall be examined, 
proved, be it what it may. 

Sleep on your resolutions, your decisions, if 
you will; never on your inaccuracies. ‘To-mor- 
row will have its own work, and the faults of to- 
day must not be thrust on its shoulders in ad- 
dition. Its own burden will be enough for it. 

But courage! To attain accuracy is not so hard 
asitsounds, Only begin. Do not say, “‘ lam 
inaccurate, I know; I am very sorry for it, but 
I can not help it.” Accuracy is simply a habit 
of the mind, and, like all other habits, the child of 
training. It only needs constant watching of 
your work, firm resolution, self-imposed pun- 
ishment for every transgression: things we can 
all give, though not without effort. 





REGRETS. 


Ir we had but known, if we had but known, 
Those summer days together, 
That one would stand next year alone 
In the blazing July weather! 
Why, we trifled away the golden hours, 
With gladness, ad beauty, and calm, 
Watching the glory of blossoming flowers, 
Breathing the warm air's balm; 
Seeing the children like sunbeams play, 
In the glades of the long cool wood; 
Hearing the wild bird’s carol gay, 
And the song of the murmuring flood. 
Rich gems to Time's pitiless river thrown, 
If we bad but known, if we bad but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known, 
Those winter nights together, 

How one would sit by the hearth alone 
In the next December weather! 

Why, we sped those last hours, each for each, 
With music and games and talk, 

The careless, bright, delicious speech, 
With no doubt or fear to balk ; 

Touching on all things, grave and gay, 
With the freedom of two in one, 

Yet leaving, as happy people may, 
So much unsaid, undone. 

Ah, priceless hours forever flown, 

If we bad but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known, 
While yet we stood together, 

How a thoughtless look, a slighting tone, 
Would sting and jar forever! 

Cold lies the turf for the burning kiss, 
The cross stands deaf to cries, 

Dull, as the wall of silence is, 
Are the gray unanswering skies! 

‘We can never unsay a thing we said, 
While the weary life drags past, 

We never can stanch the wound that bled, 
Where a chance stroke struck it last. 

Oh, the patient love ‘neath the heavy stone, 

If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known! 
We had climbed the hill together ; 

The path before us seemed all our own, 
And the glorious autumn weather. 

We had sown: the harvest was there to reap. 
We had worked: lo! the wages ready. 

‘Who was to guess that the last long sleep 
‘Was closing round one already? 

With never a warning, sharp and strong, 
Came the bitter wrench of doom, 

And love and sorrow and yearning long 
May wail by the lonely tomb. . 

* Oh, keenest of pangs 'mid the mourner’s moan, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruos or “‘Lapy Aupiey’s Szorrt,” Ero, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SMOULDERING FIRES. 


‘Wir the beginning of August there came a 
change in the weather. High winds, gloom, and 
rain succeeded that brilliant, cloudless summer- 
time, which had become, as it were, the normal 
condition of the universe; and Lady Laura’s 
guests were fain to abandon their picnics and 
forest excursions, their botanical researches and 
distant race-meetings; nay, even croquet itself, 
that perennial source of recreation for the youth- 
ful mind, had to be given up, except in the most 
fitful snatches. In this state of things amateur 
concerts and acted charades came into fashion. 
The billiard-room was crowded from breakfast 
till dinner time. It was a charmingly composite 
apartment—with one long wall lined with book- 
shelves, sacred to the most frivolous, ephemeral 
literature, and a grand piano in an arched recess 
at one end of the room—and in wet weather the 
choser resort of every socially disposed guest at 
Hale. Here Clarissa learned to elevate her 
pretty litue hand into the approved form of 
bridge, and acquired some acquaintance with 
the mysteries “f cannons and breaks. It was 
Mr. Fairfax whe taught her billiards, Lady 
Geraldine dropped into the room now and then, 
and played a game in a dashing, off-hand way 
with her lover, amidst the admiring comments 
of her friends; but she did not come very often, 
and Mr. Fairfax had plenty of time to teach 
Clarissa, u 

Upon one of these wet days he insisted upon 
looking over her port-folio of drawings; and in 
going through a heap of careless sketches they 





came upon something of her brother Austin's. 
They were sitting in the library—a very solemn 
and splendid chamber, with a carved oak roof 
and deep mullioned windows, a room that was 
less used than any other apartment in the Castle. 
Mr. Fairfax had caught Miss Lovel here, with 
her port-folio open on the table before her, copy- 
ing a drawing of Piranesi’s; so there could 

no better opportunity for inspecting the sketches, 
which she Red hitherto refused to show him. 

That sketch of Austin’s—a group of Arab 
horsemen done in pen and ink—set them talking 
about him at once; and George Fairfax told 
Clarissa all he could tell her about his inter- 
course with her brother. 

‘] really liked him so much,” he said, gently, 
seeing how deeply she was moved by the slight- 
est mention of that name. ‘‘I can not say that 
I ever knew him intimately—that I can claim to 
be his friend; but I used at one time to see a 
good deal of him, and I was very much impress- 
ed by his genius. I never met a young man who 
gave me a stronger notion of undisciplined gen- 
ins; but, unhappily, there was a recklessness 
about him which I can easily imagine would lead 
him into dangerous associations. I was told 
that he had quarreled with his family, and meant 
to sell out and take to painting as a profession ; 
and I really believe that he would have made 
his fortune as a painter; but when I heard of 
him next, he had gone abroad—to the colonies, 
some one said. I could never Jean any thing 
more precise than that.” 

“*T would give the world to know where he 
is,” said Clarissa, mournfully; ‘‘ but I dare not 
ask papa any thing about him, even if he could 
tell me, which I doabt very much. I did try to 
speak of him once; but it was no use—papa 
wonld not hear his name.” 

“That seems very hard ; and yet your father 
must have been proud of him and fond of him 
once, I should think.” 

“IT am not sure of that. Papa and Austin 
never seemed to get on quite well together. 
‘There was always something—as if there had 
been some kind of hidden resentment, some pain- 
ful feeling, in the mind of each. I was too young 
to be a competent judge, of course; but I know, 
as a child, I had always a sense that there was a 
cloud between those two, a shadow that seemed 
to darken our lives.” 

They talked for a long time of this prodigal 
son; and this kind of conversation seemed to 
bring them nearer to each other than any thing 
else that had happened within the six weeks of 
their acquaintance. 

“If ever I have any opportunity of finding 
out your brother's whereabouts, Miss Lovel, you 
may be sure that I will use every effort to get 
you some tidings of him. I don’t want to say 
any thing that might lead to your being disap- 
pointed ; but when I go to town again, I will 
hunt up a man who used to be one of his friends, 
and try to learn something. Only you must 
promise me not to be disappointed if I fail.” 

“*I won't promise that; but I promise to bear 
my disappointment quietly, and to be grateful 
to you for your goodness,” Clarissa answered, 
with a faint smile. 

‘They went on with the inspection of the draw- 
ings, in which Mr. Fairfax showed himself deep- 
ly interested. His own manipulative powers 
were of the smallest, bat he was an excellent 
critic. 

“I think I may say of you what I said of your 
brother just now—that you might make a fortune 
if you were to cultivate art seriously.” 

“T wish I could make a fortune large enough 
to buy back Arden Court,” Clarissa answered, 


rly. 

“You think so mach of Arden?” 

“Oh yes; I am always thinking of it, always 
dreaming of it. The dear old rooms haunt me 
sleeping and waking. I suppose they are all al- 
tered now. I think it would almost break my 
heart to see them different.” 

“Do you know, I am scarcely in a position to 
understand that fervent love for one’s birthplace. 
I may be said to have no birthplace myself. I 
was born in lodgings, or a furnished house— 
some temporary ark of that kind—the next thing 
to being born on board ship, and having Stepney 
for one’s parish. My father was in a hard-work- 
ing cavalry regiment, and the early days of my 
mother's married life were spent in perpetual 
wanderings. ‘They separated, when I was about 
eight yesrs old, forever—a sad story, of course ; 
something worse than incompatibility of temper 
on the husband’s side—and from that time I 
never saw him, though he lived for some years. 
So, you see, the words ‘home’ and ‘father’ are 
for me very little more than sentimental abstrac- 
tions. But with my mother I have been quite 
happy. She has, indeed, been the most devoted 
of women. She took a house at Eton when my 
brother and I were at school there, and superin- 
tended our home studies herself; and from that 
time to this she has watched my career with un- 
changing care. It is the old story of maternal 
tenderness and filial short-comings. I have given 
her a world of trouble; but I am not the less 
fond of her or the less grateful to her.” He 
stopped for a few moments, with something like 
a sigh, and then went on ina lighter tone. ‘* You 
can see, however, that having no ancestral home 
of my own, I am hardly able to understand the 
depth of your feeling for Arden Court. There 
is an old place down in Kent—a fine old castel- 
lated mansion, built in the days of Edward IV. 
—which is to be mine by-and-by, but I doubt if 
I shall ever value it as you do your old home. 
Perhaps I am wanting in the poetic feeling nec- 
essary for the appreciation of these things.” 

“‘Oh no; it is not that,” Clarissa answered, 
eagerly; ‘‘but the house you speak of will not 
have been your home. You won't have that 
dim, dreamy recollection of childhood spent in 
the old rooms: another life, the life of another 
being almost, it seems, as one looks back to it. 


| 
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I have only the faintest memory of my mother, 
but it is very sweet, and it is all associated with 
Arden Court. I can not conjure up her image 
for a moment without that background. Yes, I 
do wish for fortune, for that one reason. I 
would give the world to win back Arden.” 

She was very much in earnest. Her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes brightened with those eager 
words. Never, perhaps, had she looked lovelier 
than at that moment. George Fairfax paused a 
little before he answered her, admiring the bright, 
animated face—admiring her, he thought, very 
much as he might have admired some beautifal 
wayward child—and then he said, gravely: 

“*It is dangerous to wish for any thing so 
intensely. ‘There are wishes the gratification 
whereof is fatal. ‘here are a dozen old stories 
in the classics to show that, to say nothing of all 
those medieval legends in which Satan is com- 
plaisant to some eager wisher.” 

“But there is no chance of my wish being 
gratified. If I could work my fingers to the 
bone in the pursuit of art or literature, or any of 
the professions by which women win money, I 
should never earn the price of Arden. Nor 
would that hateful Mr. Granger be disposed to 
sell a place which gives him his position in the 
county: and I suppose he is fond of it, after a 
fashion. He has spent a fortune upon improve- 
ments. Improvements!” repeated Clarissa, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘I daresay he has improved away 
the very spirit of the place.” 

“*You cherish a very strong dislike for this 
gentleman, it seems, Miss Lovel.” 

“TI am wicked enough to dislike him for hav- 
ing robbed us of Arden. Of course you will say 
that any one else might have bought the place. 
But then I can only reply that I should have dis- 
liked any other purchaser just the same; a little 
less though, perhaps, if he had been a member of 
some noble old family—a man with a great 
name. It would have been some consolation to 
think that Arden was promoted.” 

‘*T am afraid there is a Jeaven of good old 
Tory spirit in your composition, Miss Lovel.” 

‘“] suppose papa isa Tory. 1 know he has a 
profound contempt for what he calls new people 
—very foolish, of course; I quite feel that; but 
I think he can not help remembering that he 
comes of a good old race that has fallen upon 
evil days.” 

“*You remember my telling you that I had 
been to Arden Court. Mr. Granger gave a state 
dinner once while I was staying here, and I 
went with Fred and Lady Laura. 1 found him 
not by any means a disagreeable person. He is 
just a uttle slow and ponderous, and I should 
scarcely give him credit for a profound or brill- 
iant intellect; but he is certainly sensible, well- 
informed, and he gave me the idea of being the 
very essence of truth.” 

“T dare say he is very nice,” Clarissa answer- 
ed, with a subdued sigh. ‘‘ He has always been 
kind and attentive to papa, sending game and 
hot-house fruit, and all that kind of thing; and 
he has begged that we would use the park as if 
it were our own; but I have never crossed the 
boundary that divides my new home from my old 
one. I couldn't bear to see the old walks now.” 

They talked for a good deal longer, till the 
clanging of the Castle bell warned Clarissa that 
it was time to dress for dinner. It is amazing 
how rapidly time will pass in such serious confi- 
dential talk. George Fairfax looked at his watch 
with an air of disbelief in that supreme authority, 
the Castle bell, which was renowned for its ex- 
act observance of Greenwich time. That blus- 
terous, rainy August afternoon had slipped away 
80 quickly, 

“Tt is a repetition of my experience during 
that night journey to Holborough,” Mr. Fairfax 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You have a knack of charming 
away the hours, Miss Lovel.” 

It was the commonest, most conventional form 
of compliment, no doubt; but Clarissa blushed 
a little, and bent rather lower over the port-folio, 
which she was closing, than she had done before. 
Then she put the port-folio under her arm, mur- 
mured something about going to dress, made 
George Fairfax a gracious courtesy, and left him. 

He did not hurry away to make his own toi- 
lette, but walked up and down the library for 
some minutes, thinking. 

“«What a sweet girl she is!” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and what a pity her position is not a bet- 
terone! With a father like that, and a brother 
who has stamped himself as a scape-grace at the 
beginning of life, what is to become of her? 
Unless she marries well, I see no hopeful pros- 
pect for her future. But, of course, such a girl 
as that is sure to make a good marriage.” 

Instead of being cheered by this view of the 
case, Mr. Fairfax's brow grew darker and his 
step heavier. 

“What does it matter tome whom she chooses 
for her husband ?” he asked himself. ‘* And yet 
no man would like to see such a girl throw her- 
self away for mercenary reasons. If I had known 
her a few months ago! If! What is the his- 
tory of human error but a succession of ‘ ifs?’ 
Would it have been better for me or for her that 
we had learned to know each other while I was 
free? ‘The happiest thing for me would have 
been never to have met her atall. I felt myself 
in some kind of danger that night we met in the 
railway carriage. Her race is fatal to mine, I 
begin to think. Any connection in that quarter 
would have galled my mother to the quick— 
broken her heart, perhaps; and I am bound to 
consider her in all I do. Nor am I a school- 
boy, to fancy that the whole color of my life is to 
be governed by such an influence as this. She 
is only a pretty woman, with a low, sweet voice, 
and gentle, winning ways. Most people would 
call Geraldine the handsomer of the two, Poor 
child! She ought to seem no more than a child 
tome. I think she likes me and trusts me. I 
wish Geraldine were kinder to her; I wish—” 

He did not particularize that last wish even to 





himself, bat went away to dress, having wasted 
the first quarter of the three quarters that elapsed 
between the first and second bell at Hale Castle. 

Throughout that evening, which was an un- 
usually quiet and domestic evening for Hale, he 
did not talk any more to Clarissa, It might 
even have been ,thought that he scrupulously 
and of a fixed purpose avoided her. He de- 
voted himself to chess with Lady Geraldine—a 
game he played indifferently, and for which he 
cherished a profound aversion. But chess was 
one of Geraldine Challoner’s strong points; and * 
that fair-haired, aquiline-nosed beauty never 
looked more regal than when she sat before a 
chess-table, with one thin white hand raised and 
hovering gently above the carved ivory pieces. 

Mr. Fairfax lost four or five games in succes- 
sion, excusing his own careless play every time 
by some dextrous compliment to his betrothed. 
More than once he stifled a yawn—more than 
once his glances wandered away to the group 
near the grand piano, amidst which Clarissa was 
seated, listening to Lizzie Fermor's brilliant 
waltzes and mazurkas, with an open music-book 
on her lap, turning over the leaves now and then, 
with rather a listless, preoccupied air, Mr. Fair- 
fax thought. 

That evening did certainly seem very dreary 
to Clarissa, in spite of Miss Fermor's dashing 
music and animated chatter. She missed that 
other talk, half playful, balf earnest, with which 
George Fairfax had been wont to beguile some 
part of every evening; finding her out, as if by 
some subtile instinct, in whatever corner of the 
room she happened to be, and always devoting 
some one half hour of the evening to her society. 
To-night all things came to an end: matrons and 
misses murmured their good-nights, and sailed 
away to the corridor, where there was a regiment 
of small silver candlesticks, emblazoned with the 
numerous quarterings of Armstrong and Chal- 
loner, and George Fairfax only rose from the 
chess-table as Lady Laura's guesta abandoned 
the drawing-room. Geraldine bade her lover 
good-night with her most bewitching smile—a 
smile in which there was even some faint ray of 
warmth, 

“You have given me some very easy victo- 
ries,” she said, as they shook hands, ‘‘and I 
won't flatter you by saying you have played well. 
But it was very good of you to sit eo long at a 
game which I know you detest, only to please 
me.” 

“* A very small sacrifice, surely, my dear Ger- 
aldine. We'll play chess every night if you 
like. I don’t care much for the game in the ab- 
stract, 1 admit; but I am never tired of admir- 
ing your judicious play, or the exquisite shape of 
your hands.” 

“No, no; I don't want to put you in for sach 
severe training. 1 saw how tired you were more 
than once to-night, and how your eyes wandered 
away to those noisy girls by the piano, like an 
idle boy who is kept at his lessons when his com- 
panione are at play.” 

Mr. Fairfax's sunburnt countenance reddened 
a litde at this reproof. 

“* Was I inattentive?” heasked. ‘I did not 
know that. I was quite aware of my bad play, 
and I really believe I was conscientious.” 

And so they wished each other good-night and 
parted. Geraldine Challoner did not go at once 
to her own room. She had to her sister's 
quarters on her way, and sto} at the door of 
Lady Laura's dressing-room. 

‘* Are you quite alone, Laura?” she asked, 
looking in. 

“* Quite alone.” 

A maid was busy unweaving a splendid pyra- 
mid of chestaut plaits which had crowned the 
head of her mistress ; but she, of course, count- 
ed for nothing, and could be dismissed at any 
moment. 

“And there will not be half a dozen people 
coming in to gossip?” Lady Geraldine asked, in 
rather a fretful tone, as she flung herself into an 
arm-chair near the dressing-table. 

* Not a soul; 1 have wished every one good- 
night. I was rather tired, to tell the truth, and 
not inclined for talk. But, of course, I am al- 
ways glad of a chat with you, Geraldine. You 
may go, Parker; I can finish my hair myself.” 

‘The maid retired, as quietly as some attendant 
spirit. 

Lady Laura took up a big ivory brush and be- 
gan smoothing the long chestnut locks in a medi- 
tative way, waiting for her sister to speak. But 
Lady Geraldine seemed scarcely in the mood for 
lively conversation; her fingers were twisting 
themselves in and out upon the arm of ber chair 
in a nervous way, and her face had a thoughtful, 
not to say moody, ex, jon. 

Her sister watched her for some minutes si- 
lently. 

‘What is the matter, Geraldine?” she in- 
quired at last. ‘‘I can see there is something 
wrong.” 

‘There is very much that is wrong,” the other 
answered, with a kind of suppressed vehemence, 
‘*Upon my word, Laura, I believe it is your des- 
tiny to stand in my light at every stage of my 
life, or you would scarcely have happened to have 
planted that girl here just at this particular time.” 

‘*What girl?” cried Lady Laura, amazed at 
this sudden accusation. 

‘Clarissa Lovel.” 

“Good gracious me, Geraldine! what has my 
poor Clarissa done to offend you ?” 

“* Your poor Clarissa has only set her cap at 
George Fairfax ; and as she happens to be sev- 
eral years younger than I am, and I suppose a 
good deal prettier, she has thoroughly succeeded 
in distracting his attention—his regard, perhaps 
—from myself.” 

Laura Armstrong dropped the hair-brush in 
profound consternation. 

‘* My dear Geraldine, this is the merest jealous 
folly on your part. Clarissa is the very last girl 
in the world who would be guilty of such mean- 
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ness as to try and attract another woman’s lover. 
Besides, I am sure that George's attachment to 
yourself—” 

“Pray don't preach about that, Laura!” her 
sister broke in, impatiently. ‘‘I must be the 
best judge of his attachment ; and you must be 
the very blindest of women if you have net seen 
how your newest pet and protégée has contrived 
to Inre George to her side night after night, and 
to interest him by her pretty looks and ingénue 
airs and graces.” 

‘*Why, I don’t believe George spoke to Miss 
Lovel once this evening. He was playing chess 
with you from the moment he came to the draw- 
ing-room after dinner.” 

“To-night was an exceptional case. Mr. 
Fairfax was evidently on duty. His manner all 
the evening was that of a man who has been con- 
sciously culpable, and is trying to atone for bad 
behavior. And your favorite was wounded by 
his desertion~I could see that.” 

‘She did seem a little dull, certainly,” Lady 
Laura answered, thoughtfully. ‘‘ * observed that 
myself. But I know that the girl has a noble 
nature, and if she has been so foolish as to be 
just a little attracted by George Fairfax, she will 
very quickly awake toa sense of her folly. Pray 
don't give yourself the faintest uneasiness, Ger- 
aldine. I have my plans for Clarissa Lovel, and 
this hint of yours will make me more anxious to 
put them into execution. As for George, it is 
natural to men to flirt; there's no use in being 
angry with them. I’m sure that wretched Fred 
of mine has flirted desperately in his way.” 

Lady Geraldine gave her shoulders a con- 
temptuous shrug, expressive of the most pro- 
found indifference to the delinquencies of Mr. 


Armstrong. 
“‘ Your husband and George Fairfax are two 
very different people,” she said. 


“But you don’t for a moment suppose there is 
any thing serious in this business ?” Laura asked, 
anxiously, ‘ 

“How can I tell? I sometimes think that 
George has never really cared for me; that he 
proposed to me because he thought his mother 
would like the marriage, and because our names 
had often been linked together, and our marriage 
was in a manner expected by people, and so on. 
Yes, Laura, I have sometimes doubted if he ever 
loved me—I hate to talk of these things, even to 
you; but there are times when one must confide 
in some one—and I have been sorely tempted to 
break off the engagement.” 

She rose from her chair, and began to pace up 
and down the room in a quick, impatient way. 

“‘Upon my honor, I believe it would be the 
happlest thing for both of us,” she said. 

ly Laura looked at her sister with perfect 
consternation. 

“*My dearest Geraldine, you would surely 
never be so mad!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You could 
not be so foolish as to sacrifice the happiness of 
your future life to a caprice of the moment—a 
mere outbreak of temper. Pray let there be an 
end of such nonsense. I am sure George is sin- 
cerely attached to you, and I am very much mis- 
taken in you if you do not like him—love hin— 
better than you can ever hope to love any other 
man in this world.” 

“*Oh yes, I like him well enough,” Geraldine 
Challoner answered, impatiently: ‘‘ too well to 
endure any thing less than perfect sincerity on 
his part.” 

“But, my dearest, I am sure that he is sin- 
cere,” Laura answered, soothingly. ‘‘ Now, my 
own Geraldine, do, pray, be reasonable, and leave 
this business to me. As for Clarissa, I have 
plans for her, the realization of which would set 
your mind quite at ease; but if I can not put 
them into execution immediately, the girl shall 
go. Of course you are the first consideration. 
With regard to George, if you would only let me 
sound him, I am sure I should get at the real 
state of his feelings, and find them all we can 
wish—” 

*‘ Laura!” cried Geraldine, indignantly, ‘‘if 
you dare to interfere, in the smallest degree, 
with this business, I shall never speak to you 
again.” 

«My dear Geraldine !” 

‘¢Remember that, Laura, and remember that 
I mean what I say. I will not permit so much 
as the faintest hint of any thing I have told you 
from you to George.” 

“My dearest girl, I pledge myself not to speak 
one word,” protested Lady Laura, very much 
alarmed by her sister’s indignation. 

Geraldine left her soon after this, vexed with 
herself for having betrayed so much feeling even 
to a sister—left her, not to repose in peaceful 
slumbers, but to walk up and down her room till 
early morning, and look out at daybreak on the 
Castle gardens and the purple woods beyond, 
with a haggard face and blank, unseeing eyes. 

George Fairfax, meanwhile, had lain himself 
down to take his rest in tolerable good humor 
with himself and the world in general. 

‘*T really think I behaved very well,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘and having made up my mind to 
stop any thing like a flirtation with that perilous- 
ly fascinating Clarissa, I shall stick to my resolve 
with the heroism of an ancient Roman ; though 
the Romans were hardly so heroic in that matter, 
by-the-way: witness the havoc made by that fa- 
tal Egyptian, a little bit of a woman that conld 
be bundled up in a carpet—to say nothing of the 
general predilection for somebody else's wife 
which prevailed in those days, and which makes 
Suetonins read like a modetn French novel. I 
did not think there was so much of the old leaven 
left in me. My sweet Clarissa ! I fancy she likes 
me—in a sisterly kind of way, of course—and 
trusts me not a little. And yet I must seem 
cold to her, and hold myself aloof, and wound 
the tender, untried heart a little, perhaps. Hard 
upon both of us, but I suppose only a common 
element in the initiatory ordinances of matri- 
mony.” 
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And so George Fairfax closed his eyes and 
fell asleep, with the image of Clarissa before 
him in that final moment of consciousness, 
whereby the same image haunted, him in his 
slumbers that night, alternately perplexing or 
delighting him ; while ever and anon the face of 
his betrothed, pale and cold and statue-like, 
came between him and that other face; or the 
perfect hand he had admired at chess that night 
was stretched out through the darkness to push 
aside the form of Clarissa Lovel. 

That erring dreamer was a man accustomed 
to take all things lightly—not a man of high 
principle; a man whose best original impulses 
had been weakened and deadened not a little by 
the fellowship he had kept and the life he had 
Jed ; aman unhappily destined to exercise an in- 
fluence over others disproportionate to the weight 
of his own character. 


Lady Laura was much disturbed by her sister's 
confidence ; and being of a temperament to which 
the solitary endurance of any mental burden is 
almost impossible, immediately set to work to do 
the very things which would have been most ob- 
noxious to Geraldine Challoner. In the first 
place she awakened her husband from comfort- 


-able slumbers, haunted by no more awful forms 


than his last acquisition in horseflesh, or the 
oxen he was fattening for the next cattle-show, 
and determinedly kept him awake while she gave 
him a detailed account of the distressing scene 
she had just had with ‘* poor Geraldine.” 

Mr. Armstrong, whose yawns and vague, dis- 
jointed replies were piteous to hear, thought 
there was only one person in question who mer- 
ited the epithet ‘‘poor,” and that person him- 
self; but he made some faint show of being in- 
terested, nevertheless, 

“*Silly woman, silly woman !” he mumbled at 
last. ‘I've always thought she rides the high 
horse rather too much with Fairfax. Men don’t 
like that sort of thing, you know. Geraldine’s 
@ very fine woman, but she can’t twist a- man 
round her fingers as you can, Laura. Why 
don't you speak to George Fairfax, and hurry on 
the marriage somehow? The sooner the busi- 
ness is settled the better with such a restive couple 
as these two; uncommonly hard to drive in 
double harness—the mare inclined to jid, and 
the other with a tendency to shy. You're such 
a manager, Laura, you'd make matters square 
in no time.” 

If Lady Laura prided herself on one of her at- 
tributes more than another—and she did cherish 
a harmless vanity about many things—it was in 
the idea that she was a kind of social ‘Talleyrand. 
So on this particular occasion, encouraged by 
simple Fred Armstrong, who had a rooted belief 
that there never had existed upon this earth ench 
a wonderful woman as his wife, my lady resolved 
to take the affairs of her sister under her protec- 
tion, and to bring all things to a triumphant issue. 
She felt very little compunction about breaking 
her promise to Geraldine. 

‘CAll depends upon the manner in which a 
thing is done,” she said to herself, complacently, 
as she composed herself for slumber. ‘Of course 
I shall act with the most extreme delicacy. But 
it would never do for my sister's chances in life 
to be ruined for want of a little judicious inter- 
vention.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
LADY LAURA DIPLOMATIZES, 


Tne weather was fine next day, and the Cas- 
tle party drove ten miles to a rustic race-course, 
where there was a meeting of a very insignificant 
character, but interesting to Mr. Armstrong, to 
whom a horse was a source of perennial delight, 
and a fair excuse for a long gay drive, and a pic- 
nic luncheon in carriages and on coach-boxes, 

Among Lady Laura’s accomplishments was 
the polite art of driving. To-day she elected to 
drive a high phaeton with a pair of roans, and 
invited George Fairfax to take the seat beside 
her. Lady Geraldine had a headache, and had 
not appeared that morning, but had sent a mes- 
sage to her sister to request that her indisposi- 
tion, which was the merest trifle, might not pre- 
vent Mr. Fairfax going to the races. 

Mr. Fairfax at first seemed much inclined to 
remain at home and perform garrison duty. 

‘Geraldine will come down stairs presently, I 
dare say,” he said to Lady Lanra, ‘‘and we can 
have a quiet stroll in the gardens while you are 
allaway. I don’t care a straw about the Mickle- 
ham races. Please leave me at home, Lady 
Laura.” 

“*But Geraldine begs that you will go. She'll 
keep her room all day, I've no doubt; she gen- 
erally does when she has one of her headaches. 
Every one is going, and I have set my heart on 
driving you. I want to hear what you think of 
the roans. Come, George, I really must insist 
upon it.” 

She led him off to the phaeton triumphantly, 
while Frederick Armstrong was fain to find 
some vent for his delighted admiration of his gift- 
ed wife's diplomacy in sundry winks and grins, to 
the address of no one in particular, as hé bustled 
to and fro between the terrace and the hall, ar- 
ranging the mode and manner of the day's ex- 
cursion—who was to be driven by whom, and so 


on, 

Clarisen found herself bestowed in a landau 
fall of ladies, Barbara Fermor among them, and 
was very merry with these agreeable companions, 
who gave her no time to meditate upon that 
change in Mr. Fairfax’s manner last night, which 
had troubled her a little in spite of her better 
sense. He was nothing to her, of course; an 
accidental acquaintance whom she might never 
see again after this visit; but he had known her 
brother, and he had been kind and sympathetic 
—so much so that she would have been glad to 
think that he was really her friend. Perhaps, 
after all, there was very little cause that she 


should be perplexed or worried on account of 
his quiet avoidance of her that one evening; but 
then Clarissa Lovel was young and inexperi- 
enced, and thus apt to be hypersensitive and 
easily disturbed about trifies. 

Having secured a comfortable téte-a-téte with 
Mr. Fairfax, Lady Laura lost no time in improv- 
ing the occasion. They were scarcely a mile 
from the Castle before she began to touch upon 
the subject of the intended marriage, lightly, and 
with an airy gayety of manner which covered her 
real earnestness. 

‘*When is it to be, George?” she asked. ‘I 
really want to know something definite, on ac- 
count of my own engagements and Fred’s, which 
must all hinge more or less on this important 
business, There's no use in my talking to Ger- 
aldine, for she is really the most impracticable 
of beings, and I can never get her to say any 
thing definite.” 

“*My dear Lady Laura, I am almost in the 
same position. I have more than once tried to 
induce her to fix the date for her marriage, but 
she has always put the subject aside somchow or 
other. I really don’t like to bore her, you see ; 
and no doubt things will arrange themselves in 
due course.” 

Lady Laura gave a little sigh of relief. He did 
not avoid the question—that was something— 
nor did her interference seem in any manner un- 
pleasant tohim. Indeed, nothing could be more 
perfect than his air of careless good humor, Lady 
Laura thought. 

But she did not mean the subject to drop here ; 
and after a little graceful manipulation of the 
reins, a glance backward to see how far behind 
they had left the rest of the caravan, and some 
slight slackening of the pace at which they had 
been going, she went on: 

“*No donbt things would arrange themselves 

easily enough, if nothing happened to interfere 
with our plans. But the fact is, my dear George, 
I am really most uneasy about the state of poor 
papa’s health. He has been £0 sadly feeble for 
the last three or four years, and I feel that we 
may lose him at any moment. At his age, poor 
dear soul, it is a calamity for which we must be 
prepared. But, of course, such an event would 
postpone your marriage for a long time, and I 
should really like to see my sister happily settled 
before the blow fell upon her. She has been so 
much with him, you see, and is so deeply attached 
to him, it will be worse for her than for any of 
us.” 
“‘I—I conclude so,” Mr. Fairfax replied, 
rather doubtfully. He could not help wondering 
a little how his betrothed cared to leave a be- 
loved father in so critical a condition; but he 
knew that his future sister-in-law was somewhat 
given to exaggeration—a high coloring of simple 
facts—as well as to the friendly direction of other 
people's affairs, He was, therefore, not surprised, 
upon reflection, that she should magnify her 
father's danger and her sister's filial devotion. 
Nor was he surprised that she should be anxious 
to hasten his marriage. It was natural to this 
impulsive matron to be eager for something— 
some event involving fine dress and invitations, 
elaborate dinners, and the gathering together 
of a frivolous crowd to be astonished and de- 
lighted by her own cleverness and fascination. 
To have a handsome sister to marry, and to 
marry well, was, of course, a great opportunity 
for the display of all those powers in which Lady 
Laura took especial pride. 

And then George Fairfax had told himself that 
this marriage was the best possible thing for 
him ; and, being so, it would be well that there 
should be no unnecessary delay. He had, per- 
haps, a vague feeling that he was giving up a 
good deal in sacrificing his liberty; but, on the 
whole, the sacrifice was a wise one, and could 
not be consummated too quickly. 

“*I trust you alarm yourself needlessly about 
your father, my dear Lady Laura,” he said, 
presently; ‘‘but upon my word you can not be 
more anxious to see this affair settled than I am. 
I want to spend my honey-moon at Lyvedon, the 
quietest, most picturesque old place you can imag- 
ine, but not very enjoyable when the leaves are 
falling. My good uncle has set his heart on my 
borrowing his house for this purpose, and I 
think it would please Geraldine to become ac- 
quainted with an estate which must be her own 
in a few years,” 

“* Unquestionably,” cried Lady Laura, eager- 
ly; ‘but you know what Geraldine is, or you 
ought to know—so foolishly proud and sensitive. 
She has known you so long, and perhaps—she 
would never forgive me if she knew I had hinted 
such a thing—had half unconsciously given you 
her heart before she had reason to be assured of 
your regard ; and this would make her peculiarly 
sensitive. Now do, dear George, press the 
question, and let every thing be settled as soon 
as possible, or ] have an apprehension that some- 
how or other my sister will slip through your 
fingers.” 

Mr. Fairfax looked wonderingly at his char- 
ioteer. 

‘Has she said any thing to put this fancy 
into your head?” he asked, with gravity rather 
than alarm. 

“*Said any thing? Oh dear, no! Geraldine 
is the last person to talk about her own feelings. 
But [ know her so well,” concluded Lady Lau- 
ra, with a solemn air. 

After this there came a brief silence. George 
Fairfax was a little puzzled by my lady's diplo- 
macy, and perhaps just a little disgusted. Again 
and again he told himself that this union with 
Geraldine Challoner was the very best thing that 
could happen to hfm; it would bring him to 
anchor, at any rate, and he had been such mere 
drift-wood until now. But he wanted to feel 
himself quite a free agent, and this pressing on 
of the marriage hy Lady Laura was in some 
manner discordant with his sense of the fitness 
of things, It looked a little like manoeuvring. 








— 


Yet, after all, she was quite sincere, and 
did really apprehend her father’s ee eine 
ing to Postpone the wedding. 

He would not remain long siJent, lest she 
should fancy him displeased, and proceeded pres- 
ently to pay her some compliments upon the 
roans, and on her driving, after which they rat- 
tled on pleasantly enough till they came to the 
grecn slope of a hill, where there was a rude rus- 
tic stand and a railed race-course, with a sprink- 
ling of carriages on one side and gypsy tents on 
the other. 

Here Mr. Fairfax delivered over Lady Laura 
to her natural protector ; and, being free to stroll 
about at his own pleasure, contrived to spend a 
very agreeable day, devoting the greater part 
thereof to attendance upon the landau full of la- 
dies, among whom was Clarissa Lovel ; and she, 
being relieved from that harassing ngtion that 
she had in some unknown manner offended him, 
and being so new to all the pleasures of life that 
even these rustic races were delightful to her, 
was at her brightest, full of gay, girlish talk and 
merry laughter. He was not to see her thus 
many times again, in all the freshness of her 
young beauty, perfectly natural and unrestrained. 

Once in the course of that day he left his post 
by the landau, and went for a solitary ramble; 
not among the tents, where black-eyed Bohe- 
mians saluted him as ‘‘my pretty gentleman,” 
or the knock-’em-downs and weighing-machines, 
or the bucolic babble of the ring, but away across 
the grassy slope, turning his back upon the race- 
course. He wanted to think it out again, in his 
own phrase, just as he had thought it out the 
day before in the library at Hale. 

‘Tam afraid I am getting too fond of her," he 
said to himself. ‘It’s the old story—just like 
dram-drinking. I take the pledge, and then go 
and drink again. I am the weakest of mankind. 
Bat it can not make verv ™nch difference.’ She 
knows I am engaged—and Lady Laura is right. 
The sooner the marriage comes off the better. 
I shall never be safe till thé knot is tied; and 
then duty, honor, feeling, and a dozen other mo- 
tives will hold me to the right course.” 

He strolled back to his party only a little time 
before the horses were put in, and on this occa- 
sion went straight to the phaeton, and devoted 
himself to Lady Laura. 

“You are going to drive me home, of course ?” 
he said. ‘‘I mean to claim my place.” 

“*T hardly think you have any right to it, after 
your desertion of me. Yon have been flirting 
with those girls in the landau all day.” 

“Flirting is one of the melancholy privileges 
of my condition. An engaged man enjoys an 
immunity in that matter. When a criminal is 
condemned to death they give him whatever he 
likes to eat, you know. It is almost the same 
kind of thing.” 

He took his place in the phaeton presently, and 
talked gayly enongh all the way home, in that 
particular strain required to match my lady's 
agreeable rattle; but he had a vague sense of 
uneasiness Jurking somewhere in his mind—a 
half consciousness that he was drifting the wrong 
way, 

All that evening he was especially attentive to 
Lady Geraldine, whose headache had left her 
with a pale and pensive look which was not with- 
out its charm, The stately beauty had a softer 
air, the brightness of the blue eyes was not so 
cold as it was wont to be. They played chess 
again, and Mr. Fairfax kept aloof from Clariesa. 
They walked together in the gardens for a couple 
of hours next morning; and George Fairfax 
pressed the question of his marriage with such a 
show of earnestness and warmth that Geraldine’s 
rebellious pride was at once solaced and subdued, 
and she consented to agree to any arrangement 
he and Lady Laura might make. 

“‘She is 60 much more practical than I am,” 
she said; “and I would really rather leavé every 
thing to her and to you.” 

Lightly as she tried to speak of the future, she 
did on this occasion allow her lover to perceive 
that he was indeed very dear to her, and that the 
coldness which had sometimes wounded him was 
little more than a veil beneath which a proud wom- 
an strove to hide her deepest feelings. Mr. Fair- 
fax rather liked this quality of pride in his future 
wife, even if it were carried so far as to be almost 
a blemish. It would be the surest safeguard of 
his home in the time to come. Such women are 
not prone to petty faults, or given to small quar- 
rels, A man hasa kind of security from trivial 
annoyances in an alliance with such a one, 

It was all settled, therefore, in that two hours’ 
stroll in the sunny garden, where the roses still 
bloomed in some diminution of their midsummer 
glory, their sweetness just a little overpowered 
by the spicy odor of innumerable carnations, their 
delicate colors eclipsed here and there by an im- 
pertinent early dahlia, Every thing was settled. 
‘The very date of the wedding was to be decided 
at once by Lady Laura and the bridegroom ; and 
when George Fairfax went back to the Castle he 
felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, that he 
really was an engaged man. It was rather a 
solemn feeling, but not altogether an unpleasant 
one. He had seen more of Geraldine Challon- 
er’s heart this morning than he had ever seen be- 
fore. It pleased him to discover that she really 
loved him; that the marriage was to be some- 
thing more to her than a merely advantageous 
alliance; that she would in all probability have 
accepted him had he offered himeelf to her in 
his brother’s life-time. Since his thirtieth birth- 
day he had begun to feel himself something of a 
waif and stray. ‘There had been mistakes in his 
life, errors he would be very glad to forget in an 
utterly new existence, It was pleasant to know 
himself beloved by a proud and virtaous woman 
—a woman whose love was neither to be easily 
won nor lightly lost. 

He went back to the Castle moro at ease with 
himself than he bad felt for some time. His fu- 
ture was settled, and he had done his duty. 
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THE INNOCENT HEART. 
Br MARIAN DOUGLAS, 


Sriut. the same as of old, 
With the buttercupe’ gold 
All aglow, the broad meadow-land slopes to the west; 
Time has paseed by the place 
With a smile on his face, 
And you scarcely can tell where his footsteps have 
reseed. 


PI 
All unpruned tho green woodbine creeps up to the 
eaves, 
And the cottage roof hides with its mantle of leaves; 
And the doves on the roof their old love-stories tell ; 
And the winds, from the garden, of southernwood 


smell ; 
And the Iilac-bush stands by the gate, as of yore; 
And the cinnamon rose its place by the door, 
Looking pink with its flowers as a cloud of the dawn: 
Oh, there's nothing that's changed, but there's some- 
thing that’s gone! 
It has gone from my life—it has vanished from me; 
I am not what I used, in life’s morning, to be: 
In the of the scene then I too had a part, 
But I’ve lost, oh, I’ve lost it—my innocent heart! 


‘True, the world meets me now 

With a smile and a bow; 
T'm a guest, not unsought, in her mansions of pride. 

Better scorn and neglect 

‘With my old eelf-respect, 
When I'd nothing to fear, since I’d nothing to hide! 
An unmerited trust is a burden of shame, 
And there's praise undeserved that cuts deeper than 

blame. 

All the sweetness of friendship is gone when we feel 
‘We have done or have said what ’tis wise to conceal. 
I have come to the home of my childhood again, 
And the friends I once loved meet me fondly as then; 
But I shrink from their kindness; it is not for me— 
It belongs to the woman I once used to be; 
And a shadow o’er all the sweet landscape is cast— 
I am not what I was when I looked on it last: 
In the peace of the scene then I too had a part, 
But I've lost, oh, I've lost it—my innocent heart! 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 


'N this spring’s planting forget not to cluster 
about your house all the sweet-scented flow- 
ers, and especially the aromatic sorts. They 
have not only the gift of pleasing the most re- 
fined of all senses, but the office of conservators 
of health. Recent investigations by a renowned 
savant disclose the fact that ozone, the life-giv- 
ing, life-renewing principle of the air, is largely 
exhaled by certain plants of sweet savor. In- 
deed, more of this pure element is given out by 
them than by any chemical combination known. 
‘Thank God, the use of flowers is discovered at 
last! Not the vestige of excuse for any atilita- 
rian sneer at their culture is left. And now 
crowd the court-yard and balcony with all the 
wealth of fragrance a Northern season can know. 
The same authority declares it a measure of san- 
itary prudence to plant these flowers largely in 
all malarious, unhealthy, and marshy places, for 
they act as disinfectants. All the bad effects of 
shrubbery are due to too close planting, so as to 
deprive the house and grounds of sunlight. It is 
only in the full light of the sun's rays that they 
exert their healing power. A single perfamy 
pine will diffuse wholesome vapor over an area 
of thrice its breadth of shade if planted in open 
ground. Cedars, spruce, firs, larch, sassafras, 
and all gum-bearing and odorous trees, have this 
beneficial property ; and I hope to see the time 
when they will displace the poisonous ailanthus 
and weakly poplar in city streets. The sweet- 
scented shrub and flowering currant, roses and 
azaleas, have the property of yielding ozoue in a 
greater degree than the purely sweet flowers. 
The early spring blossoms, jonquil, hyacinth, and 
sweet alyssum, are charged with ozone, as one 
may say, while, in after months, the clove-pink, 
heliotrope, mignonnette, all kinds of mint, in or 
out of flower, tuberose, and honeysuckle keep up 
the succession. Honses in low grounds should be 
surrounded by beds of these plants, open to the 
sunlight. Hence the taste at the present day 
for flower beds, and blooming shrubs grouped in 
masses on the lawn, has a sanitary effect as well 
as a picturesque one. 

Having these rich materials at hand, what 
woman of taste will not desire to preserve some 
souvenir surcharged with the soul of the sum- 
mer’s delight? Boxes of heliotrope, mignonnette, 
and pansies in the window sweeten the air of her 
dwelling ; bat for her personal delectation why 
should she not arrest the perfumes of midsum- 
mer? To do this by the aid of modern science 
is very simple. A small, wide-mouthed glass 
jar, such as are used by museums for specimens 
of natural history, should be filled with ether, 
and closed with a glass stopper dipped in glycer- 
ine to thoroughly exclude the air. Fill this jar 
during the season with the fresh blossoms of any 
fragrant plant, cut after the dew is dry, and 
stripped of leaf and stem as well as calyx. The 
petals alone of roses, violets, tuberoses, or pinks 
should be used ; heliotrope should be cut close to 
the panicle of bloom. Of course a jar is allotted 
to each kind of blossom. The ether has the 
property of taking up the fragrant particles from 
flowers, and when evaporated leaves the essen- 
tial oil of the plant behind, a very few drops of 
which in deodorized alcohol gives a delicious ex- 
tract. Quantities of flowers are required, and 
the petals in the jar should be changed for fresh 
ones every day. Only skill and patience will 
succeed in the perfumer's art; but one success is 
worth the trouble of many failures. 

Those who do not care to essay such delicate 
experiments as the above may be pleased to try 
these simple compounds. A charming recipe 
for scent-powder to be nsed for wardrobes, box- 
es, etc., fur finer than the mixtures sold at the 
shops, is the following.: Corianders, orris root, 
rose leaves, and aromatic calamus, each one 
ounce; lavender flowers, two ounces ; rhodium- 
wood, one-fourth of a dram;. musk, five grains, 
These are mixed and reduced to coarse powder, 


The scent on clothes is as if all fragrant garden 
flowers had been pressed in their folds. 

A perfume for note-paper, said to be that used 
by the Queen of England, is made of powdered 
starch, one-half ounce; fresh orris powder, the 
same; attar of roses, ten drops. Put this into 
bags and keep in the writing-desk with paper. 

All delicious flavors may be imprisoned by 
keeping the delicate substance in deodorized al- 
cohol How deodorized? By filtering through 
animal charcoal or bone-black in powder. ‘The 
black may be used many times over. A thick 
flannel bag with wire at the top will answer for 
the filter. Fill it with the black dust, and pour 
the alcohol in it, leaving it to settle through. 
Have wide-mouthed bottles with glass stoppers 
ready, and half fill with alcohol; then fill with 
powdered orange or lemon peel, peach leaves, al- 
monds, slices of pine-apple, raspberries, or fresh 
cherries; and the housewife will have a finer as- 
sortment of flavors than any manufacturer will 
furnish her. If she wishes, however, to imitate 
flavors which in the natural form are out of 
reach, it is best to use compounds of which she 
is not ignorant. 

Bananas may be imitated with oil of jasmine 
and a very little tartaric acid. * 

Strawberry, with a strong tincture of orris and 
a very little acetic ether—one ounce of the tinc- 
ture to one-eighth of ether. 

Strong tincture of orris root resembles rasp- 
berry. 

Pine-apple is made with butyric ether, the acid 
itself coming from the transformation of rancid 
butter by a chemical process. 

Very little of these preparations is needed to 
give the desired flavor. . Four ounces of the 
tinctures mentioned will supply flavor enough for 
constant use during a whole summer. 





A MAY BLOSSOM. 


IHE 1st of May had come. Up rose the sun, 
and up rose Mrs. O’Rooney; for though 
not bound to the chariot wheels of that luminary, 
and wont on most occasions to disregard his 
summons most comfortably, this was not an or- 
dinary occasion with the worthy dame. A habit 
of annual (or semi-annual) removal teaches ir- 
resistibly the value of an early rise; and the lst 
of May, if no other day in the calendar, always 
found the O’Rooney family awake and stirring. 

For many years had the O'Rooneys pervaded 
this seventh district of the busy town. Now a gar- 
ret, now a cellar received them. The top stories 
of the poorer buildings knew them well; in most 
they had dwelt; the rest felt them coming. 
They were a reckless, merry, multitudinous race. 
There were big little O’Rooneys, and little little 
O'Rooneys, the least of all seldom attaining a 
greater age than one year befure a lesser yet ap- 
peared to claim his place. But, big and little, 
they were all alike good-humored, broadly Irish, 

improvident. ‘The wee-est of all the wee 
ones would take the bread from his mouth to 
feed a hungry playmate or a starved cat; and the 
parental O’Rooneys, content to fling themselves 
and their progeny on the general public for sup- 
port in every tight pinch, never hesitated for a 
moment to unlatch their door and share their 
crust with any more forlorn than themselves. 
“Sure, what’s enough for nine is enough for ten,” 
was their philosophy. ‘‘ We'll get through some- 
how.” And they always did. 

Their departure from any given quarter was 
usually accelerated by a notice to quit from some 
long-suffering landlord. With each removal 
they might be said to burn their bridge behind 
them, and to be presumably certain not to tarn 
up again in that particular spot. This was no 
gtief to them. Life would have seemed dull 
without this gentle perennial excitement. 

“The crather is afther his rint again,” Mrs. 
O'Rooney would tell her husband, cheerfully. 
‘¢¢ Pay or clare out,’ he sez—small blame to him. 
And where'll we go next, Tim ?” 

‘*Well,” Tim would perhaps reply, ‘‘ there's 
a flure in Godfrey Street we've niver thried at 
allat all. We might gothere. It’s two dollars 
a week, and a pump handy.” 

“Is it opposite the bake-house, you mane?” 
Mrs. O’Rooney would rejoin, with a joyous Irish 
screech. ‘Think of the convaniance of that, 
now! It’s likely they'll give credit for a month 
or more.” 

Fired by this delightful prospect, the famil 
duds and belongings would be hastily collected. 
Cheerfal and chatty as a flock of crows, the 
O'Rooneys would rise en masse, flit a half mile 
or eo, and settle in a new nest, which twenty- 
four hours would make as disorderly, as shiftless, 
and as cheerful as the one they had just quitted. 

It was from Godfrey Street that they were now 
preparing to move. The ‘‘bake-house” having 
long since recognized and shut its doors against 
them, there was the less to regret in departure. 

‘*Now, boys, tumble up, and on wid your 
clothes,” cried the mother. ‘‘There’s a wurrld 
to do this day. See there, now, Norry shames 
you. She’s dressed afore you all.” 

Norry, aged four, was the only girl among the 
nine. ‘This fact Mrs, O’Rooney was wont to la- 
ment on occasions of hurry and pressure. ‘‘ Boys 
is well enough,” she would aver; ‘but they're 
all tear and no mend, and all soil and no scour. 
Girls for my money!” But this munificent offer 
notwithstanding, Norry remained the only one. 
On this particular May morning, however, the 
lack was felt less than usual, for little Mary 
O'Rourke was ‘‘to the fore,” and it would have 
been hard to light any where upon a handier or 
more helpful little maid than Mary. 

This small stranger within the O’Rooney gates 
had come to them straight from a hospital, where 
she had half died of ship-fever. Homesick, fee- 
ble, friendless, the poor girl would not have 
known where to lay her sixteen-year-old head 
except for the attic in Godfrey Street which open- 








ed its kindly door to take her in. The debt thus 
incurred she repaid with the whole devotion of 
her warm heart and helpful hands. Night and 
day she labored in the service of these ‘‘ friends 
in need.” She scrubbed, she cobbled, she swept, 
she dusted, she polished the stove and the boys’ 
faces. ‘The domicile was never so clean or the 
family so comfortable before. Her presence had 
grown necessary to them, and, hard as it some- 
times was to find food for this additional mouth, 
No one ever thought of sending Mary away to 
shift for herself. No, indeed. They'd pull 
through somehow, Mrs. O’Rooney said ; they al- 
ways did; and anyhow “there'd be no living 
without Mary at all at all.” : 

She was a pretty, tidy-looking creature, this 
“angel unawares” of the O'Rooneys, with the 
blue eyes and glossy black hair of her native 
Ireland, and lips so ripe and blooming as to truly 
suggest the poet's image of 

“Strawberries smothered in crame.” 


Beauty probably bore its share in the influence 
she exerted over the boys, who, according to 
their mother, were ‘“ boys, as boys go, but 
obstinate as pigs when they'd a mind to.” Cer- 
tain it is thgt ‘Teddy was never so amenable, or 
Pat—second in size and age—so chivalrous to 
any one before; that Tim and Barney followed 
her about as under a charm; that the smaller 
ones submitted to hair-brushing at her hands as 
at no other; and the baby was always crying to 
be taken into her arms. She was ‘as cliver as 
a rale fairy,” the elder Tim asserted, and all the 
O'’Rooney family bore him out in the opinion. 

A ‘‘rale fairy” was needed for the job on 
hand this May-day morning. Breakfust to pre- 
pare; beds to uncord and pack; clothes to sort 
and tie in bundles; tins, kitchen utensils, what- 
not to collect and fasten up; 8 stove to take 
down—all amidst the dances and whoops of nine 
excited children, is no easy task. Mrs. O’Roo- 
ney’s ordinary method of procedure was irreg- 
ular as an Ojibbeway’s. Things instinctively came 
out of her hands hind side before—wrong end fore- 
most ; but under Mary's influence something like 
order was infused into the chaos. The boys 
were collected, loaded with articles suited to 
their strength, and sent off at full trot toward the 
new lodgings, with ‘I'eddy at their head. It was 
while marshaling this unraly host down the 
stairs that Mary became aware of a counter-pro- 
cession on its way up. 

First came a youngish man, carrying a big 
bundle, and springing lightly along, two steps 
at a time, notwithstanding the apparent weight 
of his burden. A frank-looking fellow he was, 
with wavy hair and kind brown eyes—a little 
sad—such eyes as women like. After him toiled 
two children, each laden with something—tiny 
children, boys, the older not more than six. 
The brown eyes met Mary’s as the young man 
came up. She blushed, and, confused, she 
knew not why, retreated to her eyrie. ‘To her 
surprise, the party followed. 

“Is it here we're to go?” inquired the man, 
in unmistakable brogue. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mary, opening her 
eyes wider. ‘‘ We're leaving, ourselves. It's 
the O’Rooneys we are.” 

“That's it,” said the stranger, pulling a bit 
of paper from his pocket and consulting it— 
‘that’s the name. We've rinted the room 
you're laving, miss, and were -bringing up our 
things, being turned out of our own bit of a 
place. But perhaps it’s in your way we'll be?” 

“Oh, we haven't any ‘way!’” said Mary, 
laughing. 

“Then, if it's no inconvaniance, we'll fetch 
them up, for it’s at the street-dure they are; 
and perhaps we can lind you a hand at the 
same time.” 

‘It's very polite you are, I'm sure,” said Miss 
O'Rourke, and she gave a pretty blugh. 

““Such a pair of cheeks haven’t mit my eyes 
before since I left Ireland!” thought the young 
man; but he said: 

‘Oh, niver spake of it, miss! James Con- 
nell’s my name, and I'd be proud to assist you, 
being my countryman.” 

So Mary made room for him to pass ; and in 
half an hour the O'Rooneys and the Connells 
were on the footing of old acquaintance, and the 
children were clinging about Mary as if they had 
known her always. They were pretty rogues, 
with clean, well-scrubbed faces; but their 
clothes were shabby and dilapidated, and there 
were singular attempts at patching, which told 
of clumsy male fingers. ‘‘ It’s bad work a man 
makes trying to be father and mother both,” 
James said. His young wife had died two years 
before, on their passage over from Ireland, he 
told them; and Mrs. O’Rooney’s motherly heart 
warmed at once to the little ones and their fa- 
ther. 

Most hearts would have warmed to Connell, 
he was so wonderfully helpful and handy, and so 
full of good-will. His time and strength were 
applied to the porterage of Mrs. O’Rooney’s val- 
uables as cheerfully as to his own. He and Tim 
shouldered each other’s stove-pipes and bed- 
steads indifferently, and the meeting resolved 
itself into a ‘‘bee” of mutual aid and service. 
So it came to pass that when, at noon, Tim and 
the boys departed from the premises, bearing the 
last bundles, Mrs. O’Rooney and Mary lingered. 
To their womanly apprehensions ‘‘ a lone man,” 
who cou/dn't know how to set himself to rights, 
was @ sorry spectacle; and, after a whispered 
consultation, they frankly offered to stay an hour 
or two and ‘‘fix up.” ‘‘ Ye'll be the better for 
it all summer,” Mrs. O’Rooney told him. ‘A 
man’s little worth for getting things straight- 
ened, but my Mary there's a rale fairy for the 
like of that.” 

Connell had excellent wages, and his furniture 
was good and substantial—far better than the 
scanty plenishing it replaced. But the stove was 
dull, the cherry table stained and blackened ; 
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every thing lacked its shine. This Mary pro- 
ceeded to give. James and Mrs, O’Rooney sat 
by, and watched her busy hands as she scrubbed 
and dusted and polished ; now pasting a strip of 
paper over a soiled spot, now applying a drop of 
glue to a fracture; brightening whatever she 
touched, and hamming scraps of merry rhyme to 
the children, who chased her as flies do a sun- 
beam. At last: 

‘“Whatever is she, thin,” asked James— 
“* your daughter ?” 

‘No, but as good,” whispered back Mrs. 
O’Rooney. 

“ But she called you mother.” 

“*So she did, the darlint, She was a poor 
girl from the other side, you see, who we took in 
sick, but she’s grown to be the light of our eyes. 
She talks of going to sarvice; but Tim he'll not 
hear of it, nor me either. No—not while there's 
a morsel left in the cupboard, anyhow!” Mrs. 
O’Rooney concluded, with a sigh. 

James asked no more, but his eyes followed 
Mary with a steadfast gaze. She became con- 
scious of this at last, and it embarrassed her. 

“* Mother,” she said from the window which 
she was washing, ‘‘this is done now. 1'll just 
polish the kettle a bit and set it on, and then 
we'll be going.” 

“Oh!” cried James, starting up. ‘You 
mustn’t go without a sup of something, and you 
tiring yourself to aid us. I've some tay and a 
loaf here, Miss Mary, and I'll set the table 
while the kettle boils.” 

But this Mary would not permit. Born house- 
wife as she was, it was pain to see things done 
clumsily. So she took the cloth from him and 
spread it lightly over the freshly rubbed table, 
brought the cups and plates from the neat dress- 
er where she had just ranged them, brewed the 
tea, cut the bread—all in a noiseless, gentle way, 
which was full of real grace. Connell watched 
her, enchanted ; and when, as they drew up their 
chairs, she proceeded to fill the cups from the 
shining Britannia pot, his feeling of delight and 
comfort found vent in words. 

“It's different intirely!” he cried. “Tay 
hasn't tasted nor bread relished so well since we 
set foot in this country. Has it children?” 

“*] wiss Maly would stop always,” said the 
youngest, ‘and sing songs and make tay.” 

“Do! do!” screamed the other—‘‘won't you, 
Maly?” 

Poor Mary! Bat her confusion increased ten- 
fold when Connell seized the other hand and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Won't you, Mary? I mane it,” he 
went on; “but I'd not have found courage to 
say it so soon except for the talk of the little 
ones. You've only known us a day, Mary, but 
1 feel to know you always. And when I saw 
yon sitting there and smiling, with the tay-pot 
in your hand, I thought within meself, ‘I can't 
niver let her go.’ A rale fairy, your mother 
here calls you; and I belave it. Stay and be a 
fairy for us, Mary; for niver was a fairy more 
wanted to the fore than here, and just now.” 

“Well, I declare!” began Mary, faintly; but 
Mrs. O'Rooney chimed in: 

“* And you niver said a thruer word, James. 
It seems suddent, mavourneen; but listen to 
him, for he manes thraly by you. I know a man 
when I look in his eyes, and i tell you so. “Twill 
be sore to pe from you, darlint, and how we'll 
get along I can't say; but there's a rale home 
for you here, with plinty in it; and that's more 
than we can give at all at all, for all the good- 
will that's in our hearts. And them little fel- 
lows needs a mother, Mary.” 

‘* We all need you, Mary,” whispered Connell, 
his handsome face close-to hers. ‘Say ‘yis,’ 
Mary, and let it be this very night. I feel as if 
I couldn't let you go, and the room all dark be- 
hind you! And where’s s more blessed day in 
the whole year than May-day to begin life to- 
gether?” 

‘* But I must help mother get to rights,” cried 
sweet Mary. ‘‘Oh no, no! I can't, I can't, [ 
can't!” 

We all know what follows after nineteen ‘“‘nay- 
says.” 

“t Niver mind me, dear,” cried Mrs. O'Rooney. 

But the impetuous lover added, ‘‘ And so you 
shall, love. Go you wid her now, and git in 
order, while I stip down and spake to Father 
O'Brien. This evening I'll come for you all, 
and we'll go to the praste’s house, and after that 
we'll have a bit of a supper in this room you've 
made so clane and nice; and it'll be the happy day 
always that brought us together. Say ‘ yis.’” 

So Mary said yes. She scrubbed diligently 
till sundown, then rebraided her hair, donned 
her ‘‘other gown,” and, attended by all the 
O’Rooneys, went to the ‘‘praste’s house,” as 
pretty a bride, notwithstanding her long day of 
house-work, and absence of blonde and orange 
blossoms, as ever moonlight shone upon. The 
match so hastily arranged turned out happier by 
far than some entered into after long and punctil- 
ious delay ; and from that day to this Mary Con- 
nell has been to husband und children as to the 
O’Rooneys, ‘‘a rale fairy," blessing and bright- 
ening all that came under her hands. 





INFANT GENIUSES. 


OTHING is more reprehensible than the 
disposition to laugh at, and thereby to en- 
courage, all traits of singularity, oddness, or af- 
fectation which children may exhibit, as marks 
of genius which ought not to be repressed. Of 
all the dangerous errors into which parents can 
fall, this, in our opinion, is the worst. For noth- 
ing so soon hardens into second nature as ju- 
venile eccentricity; and few things are more 
injurious to success in life than marked oddities 
of manner and gesture when they reach the point 
of grotesqueness. The majority of the world 
agree with Mr. Peter Magnus: “they don’t see 
the necessity of originals; and what\is: more, 
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so many “‘originals” are only sham ones after 
all. That is to say, their singularity is merely 
a bad habit which they can’t shake off, and is 
only very partially innate. When you see a 
child doing any thing unlike other children, any 
thing queer, surprising, or uncouth, however 
comic or however clever it may seent, never laugh 
at or applaud it. Children naturally very self- 
willed, and with real natural peculiarities, can 
soon be broken of such tricks, if treated with 
absolute indifference. But once let the idea find 
its way into their brains that such sallies, naughty 
thongh they be, are regarded as marks of genius, 
and the mischief is done. If the boy be a boy, 
after all, of weak character, his nonsense may be 
driven out of him at school; if not, it will only 
be driven deeper in. Adherence to his ‘‘own 
ways” becomes gradually, in his eyes, a mark of 
manly independence, till at last there may come 
to be no folly or excess which he will not justify 
to himself on the same grounds. That such men, 
as children, must make themselves perfectly 
odious to all, exceps their doting relatives, is a 
trifle. I have seen the finest intellects and the 
most generous characters wasted and ruined, in 
consequence of habits in great part attributable 
to the encouragement of boyish oddities. 

‘What is called ‘‘precocity” in children is, of 
course, something quite different, nor is the im- 
proper encouragement of it atténded by the same 
class of dangers as those we have described 
above. The danger in this case is, that boys 
who do not maintain the same relative superi- 
ority as they grow up which they maintained in 
childhood—no uncommon case— may become 
disgusted with themselves, and sink into despond- 

*ent idlers. There is, indeed, another bad con- 

sequence to be looked for in the opposite direc- 
tion. A lad of twenty, who does not go ahead 
of his companions as he did at twelve, may re- 
fuse to recognize the trath, hug himself in the 
belief in his own unimpaired excellence, and set 
down every failure to accident or want of indus- 
try. When this habit of mind becomes inveter- 
ate, the consequences are frequently disastrous. 
But they are too well known to be dwelt upon. 
The former class of consequences has not been 
‘80 generally observed. But we fancy the secret 
of many a wasted life is to be found in them. 
And when we consider, however dry the subject 
may be to childless persons—when we consider 
the wonderful powers of observation and assimi- 
lation which children posseee, how extraordinari- 
ly apt they are to catch at any thing in their own 
favor, how they magnify in their own little minds 
all they hear said about themselves, either for 
good or for evil, it does seem wonderful that 
parents are not more careful than they generally 
seem to be with regard to such little matters, 
fraught as they are with immeasurable conse- 
quences, as we have here described. 

‘We now come to the other side of the ques- 
tion, and have a few words to say to those ineffa- 
bly foolish parents who keep their children down. 
This, no doubt, is rather an old-fashioned error, 
but it is far from being extinct for all that. We 
have spoken of the mistake which people make 
by encouraging eccentricities in their children ; 
but they surely make just as great a mistake by 
checking their natural aspirations. There are in 
the world people with eo little self-confidence, 80 
little knowledge of real life outside their own 
small circle, that the bare idea of their children 
being able to distinguish themselves seems to 
them monstrous. Expertocrede. These words 
are not written without warrant for them. Chil- 
dren must not have ‘‘too grand ideas.” They 
mast not think they are going to do this, that, or 
the other in the world. They must not attempt 
to cope with people who are born with silver 
spoons in their mouths. It is quite absurd to 
suppose that in their humble station there can 
be any of the stuff that makes men wealthy and 
eminent. It is heresy and wickedness to enter- 
tain such an ides. Now, strange as it may seem, 
there really are people in the world who bring 


their children up on these principles, who try to | 


crush in its infancy every tendency their children 
may show to raise themselves in Jife, and after 
they grow up would rather see them starve than 
advance a sixpence to help them in quite legiti- 
mate aspirations. It is difficult to get to the bot- 
tom of the state of mind in which such parents 
pass their lives. It seems to be a social con- 
servatiam of the stupidest and narroweet kind, 
though such men are not generally political con- 
servatives. The phenomenon is almost inexpli- 
cable, but it exists, if a phenomenon can be said 
to exist, and it is opposed to all the healthiest 
traditions of a free country. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


‘Bean Barav.—Take a sponge of wheat flour; when 
it is light add salt, and a small quantity of molasses, 
stirring in bran flour with a spoon until it is as stiff as 
you can get it without taking the hands to it When 
it has risen again, put it into well-greased pans with 
the spoon, and bake until done. 

Anoruxn Reorrx.—Make a thin mush of a pint anda 
half of corn meal, and add to it 1 handful of ealt; 
when milk-warm, stir in a wine-glassful of yeast, 135 
pounds of bran flour, and a table-spoonful of mo- 
lasses ; mix theee ingredients well together, and, hav- 
ing the pan well greased, form a loaf on it. Let it rise, 
and bake .a little longer than the same sized wheat 
loaf. 

Bauer 1 ta Move.—Select about 6 or 8 pounds ont of 
the round, free of bone, and a tender, juicy piece. Cut 
gashes in it 80 as to go nearly all the way through, and 
fosert strips of fat salt pork about half an inch in 
thickness. If possible, with your fingers pull the pork 
throngh on the under side. Put a little pepper and 
salt in the gash before the meat gocs in. Rub all 
‘over the outside about as much salt and pepper as it 
would take to season it well. Tie as uvhtly together 
as possible with strong twine, making ibe meat as 
Tound and compact as you can. Allow 3% table- 
spoonfuls of whole cloves to this quantity of meat, 
sticking them on the outside. Some persons prefer 
the ground spice, rubbing it into the gash and over 
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the pork before it goes in; but it destroys the light- 
ness of the meat, and makes it dark. A few blades of 
mace stuck in are an improvement, and garlic, if wish- 
ed. When the meat is prepared, put it intoa large stew- 
pan, setting it on the back part of the stove, and add- 
ing nu water, as the essence of the meat soon runs out. 
Let it cook slowly five hours, keeping it covered all 
the time, and turn it once or twice. When nearly 
done, pour over It 8 table-spoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
half a gill of strong brandy, basting it every few min- 
utes. When done, remove the strings. 

Coax Gripvie Caxes are delicious, Take the fine 
white meal, and stir rich buttermilk into it until it is 
almost the consistence of thin mush ; add a little eoda, 
and salt to taste. Have the griddle hot and well 
greased. Drop on a spoonful, and pat them down 
with the spoon, so that they will not be more than 
8 quarter of an inch in thickness. When brown, turn 
them and let them brown on the other side. In eat- 
ing them, split and butter. The great ‘‘ knack” is not 
to have the batter runny, nor yet too stiff; just so that 
it will drop in a lump from the spoon. 

Barres Baran.—One quart of buttermilk, 3¢ of a tea- 
cupful of boiled rice mashed, 4 eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately; white corn meal and flour enough 
to make a stiff batter—about one-fourth the quantity of 
wheat flour to the meal; salt to taete. Bake in a well- 
greased pan for about half an hour or three-quarters. 
‘The oven should be rather quick. Try it by running 
a. straw through the cake to see if it is done. 

Avoriee Rectrs.—Into a basin break 4 eggs, having 
about a pint of meal in the basin ; beat all well togetb- 
er, add a large table-spoonful of lard, salt to taste, and 
milk enough to make a tiff batter. Just before you 
pour it into the baking-pan add 3¢ of a tes-epoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little milk. All batter bread is 
nicer baked in a round pan than in either a square or 
oval one. It is also lighter baked in tin or iron than in 
a “Turk's head” of earthenware. 

In winter a nice corn bread, very digestible, can be 
made with snow. Take about a quart of meal; into 
this stir well a tea-spoon not much more than half 
full of soda, and cut fine into it a table-spoonful of 
good suet lard; add a tea-spoonful of ealt. Stir in 
nearly a quart of light, clean snow, doing it in a cool 
place, where the snow will not melt. Have an oval 
dripping-pan well greased, and when the snow is well 
incorporated with the meal pour it in. Bake it about 
forty minutes ina rather quick oven. The cake should 
be broken, not cut, Tear the pieces open with a fork, 
and butter them. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE really good, neat housewife takes a pro) 
er pride, when she leaves the house where! 
she has abided one year or more, as the case may 
be, in putting every room—nay, every hidden 
nook and corner—in decent order for the incom- 
ing tenant. But, judging by this test, there are 
very few good housewives in our metropolis. 
The majority aver that all that is required of 
them is to leave the premises ‘broom -clean,’’ 
and not one in fifty take the slightest pains to see 
that even this is done. The cart-loads of rub- 
bish, the accumulation of years, taken from at- 
tics and cellars and dark closets of houses 
which have been occupied by respectable people, 
would horrify a neat New England housekeeper. 
We sincerely commiserate those of our readers— 
and we fear there are many—who have been in 
discomfort externally and vexation of spirit in- 
ternally during the past week, while cleans: 
processes, which should have been complet 
under other supervision and before the Ist of 
May, have been going on about them. The trib- 
ulations of moving are annual, and, though the 
present ones will soon vanish, May, 1! will 
come quicker than many desire. Meanwhile a 
ood old-fashioned rule is worthy of being borne 
mind until April 30,1872. It is a simple one, 
It will save haif the vexations attendant on mov- 
ing. It is, in brief, 
“Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you,’ 





The months of May and June are considered 
the best for making a trip to the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and travel thither has already begun. The 
number of visitors to the valley in 1870 was 1935; 
in 1864 there were but 147; this year there will 

robably be at least 2500. e short route from 
Btockton into the Yosemite this year is twenty- 
eight miles by railway, sixty-five by stage, and 
seventeen on Horseback. 





Some man altogether too curious in prying 
into family matters—which should always be re- 

rded as sacred from the intrusion of the pub- 
ic eye—thus sums up the domestic happiness 
of the great city of London: Runaway husbands, 
2848; runaway wives, 1182; married parties le- 
gally divorced, 4175; living in open warfare, 
7,845; living in private misunderstanding, 
18,279; living mutually indifferent, 55,340; re- 
garded as comfortable, 3175; nearly happy, 127; 
perfectly happy, 18. Toindicatethe mo rog- 
ress of man-and-womankind, we are reminded 
that there are thirteen couples in London more 
forganate than Adam and Eve in the Garden of 

en! 





The dangerous illness of the beautiful Prineess 
Frédérica, eldest daughter of ex King George 
of Hanover, began with an accident which hap- 
pened Lod ago Jast December. On Christmas- 
eve, 1869, she was fixing up a Christmas-tree for 
some poor children, when suddenly a green wax 
taper which she had lighted fell on her bare arm 
and burned her severely. Since that time her 
physicians have been unable to get the poison 
out of her system, and it is now believed that 
her life can not be saved. 





Gloucester, Massachusetts, is in mourning on 
account of the probable loss of four fishing 
schooners and forty men. In February two 
fishing vessels from the same place were lost, 
which, with the probable disasters of April, give 
a total of six vessels and sixty-three lives lost. 





Poor, mad, ded Paris had no glorious 
Easter-Bunday. inary strife was going 
on in various sections of the terror-stricken city. 
Only a few churches ventured to open their 
doors for the services of the day, and In those 
singular scenes were enacted. A detachment of 
National Guards had been stationed in each, 
who remained quiet until after the offertory, 
when they marched up to the altars, arreste 
the priests, and seized the money on the offer- 
tory plates. During the previous Saturday 


night hundreds attempted to escape from the 
city—some by letting themselves down from 
the ramparts by ropes, others by bribing the 
sentries on duty at the gates. any women 
are among the victims of this unnatural strife, 
not a few of whom have perished sabre in hand, 
and pistol in the belt of their uniform dress. 
The wretched condition of Paris can searccly be 
imagined. Provisions are daily increasing in 
price; coal is becoming scarce; weeks ago not 
& postage-stamp could be obtained in Paris, and 
the postal department was in confusion; there 
were tive hundred prisoners in the Conciergerie; 
no one could leave Paris without a pass, which 
needed to be renewed every day, at a cost of 
about forty cents, and these passes were granted 
only to particular persons; torpedoes have been 
planted and batteries erected in various quar- 
ters; ghastly sights of violence and murder are 
met with every where; houses are shattered, 
und choice egardens and parks utterly ruined. 
One might well inquire concerning Paris, as was 
once concerning Jerusalem, ‘‘Is this the city 
that men call the perfection of beauty—the joy 
of the whole earth?” 





According to the most accurate calculations 
that can be inade, the meat bill of New York city 
for the last year was $30,000,000, and the liquor 
Dill $68,000,000. Ice costs the city $2,500,000 a 
year; and $7,000,000 are expended in theatrical 
and other amusements. Of the 163,598 children 
between the of five and fifteen, 78,450 are 
in Protestant Sabbath-schools. The statement 
has been made that the rom-shops of the city, if 
pisced in line, would extend on both sides of 

roadway from the Battery to the Central Park. 





A young lady of Concord, New Hampshire, 
recently celebrated her first birthday anniversa- 
ry by a party, at which were assembled about 
thirty ladies and gentlemen, varying in ages 
from three months to three years. At an early 
hour refreshments were served at two long 
tables, at which a couple of dozen of “high 
chairs” had been placed for the guests. The 
bill of fare was entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 





A singular case was decided in the Supreme 
Court of this city, which revealed the funeral 
expenses of one woman to have been $1395 11. 
The executor of the estate had refused to pa 
the bill presented by the plaintiff, andthe latter 
stated that during tho last illness of the de- 
ceased she sent for him, and made specific ar- 
rangements about her funeral, and that he car. 
tied out her wishes. Shehad acquired her prop- 
or by peddling dry-goods—owning wagons, 
and employing men to drive them. 








An enterprising Vermonter a) is to a gen- 
erous public for aid in paying off a mortgage on 
some property. No subscriptions of less than 
fifty dollars will be received. 





Rosa Bonheur is said to be completely dis- 
heartened by the misfortunes of France. 





Rothermel’s painting of the ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg’”’—an immense canvas—is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Tremont Temple, Boston. 





A French fashion-writer says: 


“The élite of our dames who remained in 
Paris during the siege devoted themselves to the am- 
bnlances, and wore the costume of the am 
This consisted of a drees, a white apron with bib 
fastened on to the ice, a spotless muslin handker- 
chief crossed over the bosom and fastened behind, a 
Mtfle muslin cap with the national white, blue, and 
red cocarde at the side, and the brassard of the Société 
de Geneve on the arm. The Countess of Flavigny, one 
of our most celebrated élégantes, was at the head of 
the ambulanciers’ committee, and, strange as it may 
sound to our friends over the sea, who are longing to 
hear of the new French fashions, neither noble 
lady nor any of her companions wore any other dress 
whlle the city was invested. The fact is, 
are better they. ere generally believed to be, and 
during the time of distress and famine, fashion and 
frivolities were set aside. Those ladies whoee duties 
kept them at home, and who did not wear the ambu- 
lanciére costume, were never seen but in deepest 
mourning. Bi cashmere or dull silk costumes, 
trimmed with crape and jet, are even now almost the 
only ones to be seen in the stréets of Paris. Black 
cashinere shawls are draped as mantles, oped a in 
several places with large fluffy tassels of 





Only nineteen novels were published in France 
during the war. 





There is much truth in the remark of a re- 
cent English writer that conversation at a din- 
ner-table which is not general—conversation, 
8o to speak, in which both ends of the table do 
not mect—is not conversation at all; yet the 
difficulty of attaining so simple an end has made 
many moralists declare that no dinner is endur- 
able which consists of more than eight people. 
To oxtend it to twelve is to cut up your com- 
pany into at least three sections; to venture 
upon eighteen is to reduce it almost to fhe atom- 
ic state—certainly to separate it into couples. 





The sudden death of Charles, son of Victor 
Hogo, occurred at Bordeaux. In the morning 
he had breakfasted with his father and Lo’ 
Blanc. In the evening the former was to give a 
farewell dinner at a restaurant to some friends. 
At cight o’clock Charles Hugo took a cab to 
join the party, ordering the driver to stop at a 
eafé on the way. When the man did so he 
found that M. Hugo, who was alone in the ve- 
hicle, had ceased to exist, 





Mormon physicians are under greater restric- 
tions than those in the more—or less—enlight- 
ened sections of our country. They are forbid- 
den, under penalty of $1000, and not less than a 
year’s imprisonment, to prescribe any of the 
more powerfal medicines without first lain- 
ing their: qualities to the patient or his friends, 
and obtaining their unqualified consent. 





No more need for making soap in Iowa City, 
for near there a mine of soap has been discov- 
ered. It is said to be a mineral substance, and 
to possess all the valuable properties of the 
manufactured article. 





In a recent work on the medical jurispru- 
dence of India authorities are brought forward 
to prove that the Brahmins invented the law re- 
quiring a Hindoo widow to burn herself on her 


husband’s funeral pyre as a means of self-pro- 
tection. Before its introduction the wives were 
in the habit of avenging themselves on their 
husbands for neglect and cruelty by mixing poi- 
son with their food; and at last things came to 
such a height that the least matrimonial quar- 
rel resulted in the husband's death. It must be 
admitted that there is a peculiar refinement of 
cruelty in the expedient adopted, which would 
commend itself to the Asiatic mind. 





It is estimated that more than 2,762,000 men 
wero sacrificed to the demon of war from the 
year 1815 to the year 1864. During the civil 
war in America the State of New York alone 
lost not less than 48,950 men. Now a vast num- 
ber slain in the late European war will swell 
the list of the lost in battle; and when the civil 
turmoil in Paris is over there will peed to bea 
new catalogue made out. 





Seed corn sufficient to secure @ crop of near- 
ly 40,000 acres of land, has been donated by Brit- 
ish farmers, and distributed among the poor 
French farmers, 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


‘HERE was once a poor peasant youth living 
on the slope of  beantiful hill, who loved s 
pretty shepherdess who tended her flock far be- 
low in the valley, where the grass was greener 
than emeralds, where the sun came latest, and 
from whence it departed earliest. The pretty 
shepherdess used to raise her bright eyes toward 
the hill, and wish that she might dwell on its 
slope, and catch the sunbeams a little sooner and 
keep them a little longer; while the youth would 
gaze down into the pleasant valley, and think how 
wonderfully the sun illuminated it, But he had 
somewhere heard, or read, or dreamed that if 
one found a four-leaved clover he might wish 
for what he would and it should be his; good 
fortune should follow him all his days and bear 
him company. ‘Therefore he gave his flocks 
into the eare of a younger brother, and set off 
to find the four-leaved clover which was to en- 
dow him with all that was precious—riches, 
health, and a sweetheart; for though Corydon’s 
heart was set upon Phyllis, the pretty shepherd- 
ess in the valley, he hadn’t the smallest hope that 
she would take him as he was, never having ask- 
ed her. So he took his way over hill and dale, 
through bush and brake, across loitering brooks 
and swiftly flowing rivers. He walked with his 
eyes on the ground, and the thorns tore his 
clothea, and his feet grew weary, and his heart 
heavy with seeking and finding nothing. At 
night he slept amidst the dew, and ate of wild, 
ripe berries, and of honey that the wild bees 
hoard. When, despairing, he shouted, ‘‘ Where 
is my four-leaved clover, my four-leaved clover ?” 
the echo answered, ‘‘ Over! over!” and lured 
him on; and the mischievous winds borrowed the 
odor of distant clover fields and cheated him 
with hope close at hand; while the rain drench- 
ed him in a frolic, and the stars winked as if 
they were laughing at him. But still he pursued 
his search ; he journeyed into far countries; he 
saw strange peoples and places ; he was arrested 
for trespass, for vagrancy, for lunacy, and some- 
times when he had managed to escape from con- 
finement by promising his jailer a share of his 
good fortane when he should find the clover, then 
the fields were hidden under drifts of snow, or 
had just been mown, four-leaved clovers and all. 
Still he bent his steps through shadow-haunted. 
woods, and slept in caves and on the edge of 
precipices, and heard wild creatures roaring in 
the recesses of the forest ; and at length, after 
long, long years of search without success, he 
turned his face toward home. The sun was 
withdrawing from the green valley as he neared 
it, lingering only in long lines of light where it 
pierced through an opening among the hills, 
while the hills themselves were like shining goals. 
It seemed as if he had left it all but yesterday, 
for such secluded places change slowly. And 
were not these the same flocks that he left brows- 
ing on the slope? Were not these the same 
shepherds and shepherdesses reclining in the 
shade? Was not this his Phyllis coming to 
meet him after her day's toil? But when he put 
out his hands, snd would have embraced her, 
she took refuge in the arms of a middle-aged, 
bronzed woman, who stood with sad, faded eyes, 
watching for her on the cottage threshold. 
‘* What would you, stranger?” she asked of the 
peasant, who was no longer a youth, but wrink- 
led and gray. ‘‘ For shame, to fright my child 
with your unseemly ways! If you are hungry, 
come in and sup; and we will even give you a 
mat on the floor for a night’s rest, and a pillow 
of fresh herbs.”” 

“No, I am not hungry—not for food. I will 
even tradge up the slope to my cot.” So he went 
on till he came to where the wild will of the 
mountain torrent had been tamed to do a good 
turn for its neighbor the mill; and the dusty 
miller standing in his door-way called out to 
him: 

“*Good-day, stranger. Whither are you bound, 
may I ask—on a pilgrimage to the stars?” 

“*Up the hill yonder, to my own people.” 

“Ay, then you're no stranger to these parts? 
Yet I've lived here, man and boy, fifty odd years; 
but bless me if I ever laid eyes on you before!” 

‘* Like as not; it must have been a good spell 
since I left this place, though it seems but yes- 
terday, Mayhap you have heard of one Cory- 
don, who kept his flocks hereabouts ee 

“Ay, ay, every body's heard of him. If a 
fellow does a foolish thing, they cry, ‘Silly 
Corydon!’ He was a hair-brained simpleton, 
who ran after a clover leaf. He left his flocks 
and sweetheart, and traveled after luck; but 
luck had the start of him. And then, to be 
sure, if luck won't come to you, say J, don't 
coax her, but wait a while, Now there's the 
torrent; when it sulks (and dries up, and 
the mill'smum,, do|-I ,toil up (the) hill) yon- 
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der, and go to meddling with 
nature? Not I; she knows her 
business, and I know mine: I 
just sit down and wait, and watch 
the shadows and the clouds, and 
by-and-by there’s a rush, and 
here's the torrent again hard at 
work, and the mill busy as ever! 
Ay, ay, Corydon was too much in 
love with lack, though he left be- 
hind’ him a sweetheart, Phyllis, 
who spoiled her eyes watching for 
him, and then married, for better 
or worse. You passed her cot- 
tage a short way back, there!” 

** A bronzed woman, with gray 
locks and wrinkles? I should 
never have known her!” and then 
he picked up his staff and went on. 
He had not the heart to tell the 
miller that he was silly Corydon 
himself. By-and-by he drew up 
at his own cottage and looked in. 
The family were seated for the 
evening meal; his brother, a hale, 
hearty man, in the prime of life, 
with his smiling wife and rosy- 
faced children laughing like the 
‘water-brooks, and keeping up a 
cheerful din. It seemed to Cory- 
don that he was gazing at the 

icture of what his own life might 

ave proved had he not fallen in 
love with luck. The tears trem- 
bled in his eyes at the thought— 
at the remembrance of Phyllis in 
her bloom, of all he had lost, of 
the little gained; the tears trem- 
bled in his dim eyes, and fell, one 
by one, upon a four-leaved clo- 
ver growing there beside his own 
door-stone ! 





THE LATE QUEEN OF 
SWEDEN. 


HE Iate Queen, Wilhelmina 

Frederica Alexandrina Anna 
Louisa, Princess of Orange, and 
Queen-Consort to King Charles 
XV. of Sweden and Norway, was 
a danghter of Prince William 
Frederick of the Netherlands, 
who is uncle to the King of Hol- 
land. She was born August 5, 
1828, and married in June, 1850. 
Her Majesty was much esteemed 
and beloved in Sweden as a good 
wife and mother and a gracious 
queen. Her health and strength 
had lately declined, and when she 
was seized with illness she could 
not throw it off. In December 
her mother, Princess William 
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THE LATE QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 





Frederick of Holland, died. At 
that inclement season the Queen 
had gone to be with her mother 
in her illness, when, her voyage 
and journey having been attended 
with much fatigue, the seeds of 
her last disease were doubtless 
sown. No sooner had she re- 
turned home than the King be- 
came seriously ill, when she at- 
tended on him night and day, 
and this performance of duty has 
proms too much for her, the 
usband and family having now 
to lament the loss of one for 
whom, it may be truly said, three 
nations mourn with them. The 
King was in a very feeble state; 
but he insisted on being carried 
to see the Queen before her death, 
when her daughter, Princess 
Louise, and her husband, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, who 
had arrived from Copenhagen 
two days before, were also pres- 
ent. ie Crown Princess of 
Denmark is her Majesty's only 
surviving child; the only other— 
a having died in early in- 
faficy. On the death of that son 
the King gave vent to his grief 
in a poem, which appears in his 
pitishes writings. It may also 
remarked that the Queen was 
an author of some repute, having, 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Jane 
Voncome,” published in Swedish 
a translation of an English werk 
called ‘“‘The Laborers in the 
Vineyard,” of which the profits 
were devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S 
VISIT TO NAPOLEON. 


'N the incident which we illus- 
trate this week—the visit of 
the Queen of England to the ex- 
Emperor of the French—Queen 
Victoria has fulfilled one of the 
common conrtesies of social life, 
Not to say of imperial etiquette, 
in receiving the fallen monarch, 
and returning his ‘‘call.” She 
can afford to be even cordial with 
the ex-Emperor, seeing how un- 
mistakably her sympathies dur- 
ing the war went with his ene- 
my. King William himself was 
not less courteous and attentive 
to Napoleon after Sedan than the 
Queen of England after Wil- 
helmshohe.} 
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Yarn Basket with Point Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2, der side of the work. Work with white worsted 2 sc. on the first st., 1 sc. 


: z a on each of the following 9 st. Work off the last of these nine white st. with 

Tus yarn basket, which Fig. 1 shows closed and Fig. 2 open, is made the red worsted, which has been continued on the under side. Repeat 
of pasteboard covered with white velvet and blue satin ribbon, and consists from *. At the end of the round join on the first st. of the same round 
of two parts fastened together with blue silk cords, which at the same time with | sc., and work the first st. of the following round on the same st. It 
form the handle of the basket. Cut of pasteboard from Fig. 29, Supple- is to be observed that 1 sc. must be worked at the end of each round, and 
ment, two pieces, and from Fig. 30 eight pieces. Cut these parts through to that the sc. of each preceding round is always left unnoticed. 11th-13th 
half of their thickness along the dotted line given, and bend them over there rounds.—Like the 10th round, thus always passing over the two st. in the 
80 as to form sharp corners. Cover the outer and inner sides of the ten hollow between two scallops (this kind of narrowing al:o takes place in each 
pieces with shirting, and overseam the double material of the parts together of the following rounds), and widening 2 st. at the point of each scallop; be- 
at the outer edges. Always join one piece cut from Fig. 20, according to sides this the white st. must always come on the white, and the red st. always 
the corresponding figures, with four pieces cut from Fig. 30, To the upper on the red st. of the preceding round. In this manner widen also in the 
inside edge of one (the under) half of the basket paste a strip of card-board 14th-20th rounds; work the 14th round only with blue, the 15th round with 
three-fifths of an inch wide, so that it projects three-tenths of aninch. Then maize, the 16th round witb blue, the 17th-Z0th rounds with red and white 
line the inner side of this half of the basket with blue silk (the latter must worsted like the 10th-13th rounds, but now work always the first 11 st. with 
also cover the edge of the card-board on the inner and outer side), and sew red, and the following 11 st. with white worsted. 2)st and 22d rounds with 
through the inner and outer covering and the pasteboard at the same time, green worsted; in the 21st round widen 8 st. at the point of each scallop in- 
along the dotted lines given, so that the edges are marked on the inner side, stead of 2 st., and in the 22d round again only widen 2 st. each, working on 
taking care not to let the stitches show. Make the two holes indicated on the point of each scallop 3 st. on the middle st. there. In the 23d and 24th 
the under half, excepting the middle hole, passing through the material rounds widen as in the 22d round, and work the 22d round with corn-colored, 
several folds in thickness; ran through each of these holes a piece of coarse and the 24th round with green worsted. 25th round with green worsted, 
blue silk cord eighteen inches long; untwist one end of this cord about but widen 3 st. at the point of each scallop instead of 2. 26th-29th rounds 
four-fifths of an inch long, and spread it out on the outside of the basket 


J] | : s b like the 10th-13th rounds, but instead of working 11 white and 11 red st. 
next the hole, paste it there with mucilage, and fusten it also with a few always work 12 white and 12 red st.; widen and narrow as in the 10th-13th 
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Fig. 1.—Yarn Basket with Point Russe 
EmsroipEery.—CLosep, 


For pattern and design sce Supplement, No. VIIL. 
x Figs. 29 and D. s 





Fig. 2.—Yaax Basket witn Point Russe Exproreny.—Oren. 


Foorstoot wita Crocuet Cover. For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 29 and 30. 


stitches. ‘The inside of the upper half of the basket is also lined with blue sitk. Cover the 
pieces cut from Fig. 30 on the outer side of each half with white velvet, worked in_poin 
Russe embroidery with blue silk, as indicated on diagram of Fig. 30, Supplement. The 
threads spread out are braided, as shown by Fig. 1, so that a kind of wheel is formed. 
‘The still free parts of the under half of the basket are covered with two ribbons of blue 
satin of the requisite length and width, which cross each other at the middle of 
Fig. 29. Furnish the still free parts of the upper half with two ribbons of the 
same kind, allow them to project two inches and two-fifths at the under edge 
of this half, hem them down on the under side, and trim the sides and ends 
with blue velvet ribbon two-fifths of an inch wide. Trim the latter with 
steel beads as shown by Fig. 1, and furnish the under edge of each of 
the four ends of ribbon with a fringe of small and large steel beads, as 
shown by the illustration. Finally, make the three holes indicate 

on Fig. n the upper half of the basket, and trim each hole 
around with steel beads as shown by Fig. 1. When using the 
basket, the working thread is passed through the hole at the 
middle. Pass the still free ends of the cords through the 
two Other holes, as shown by the illustration; lay the 
latter together as shown by Fig. 1, pass them through 
two ring-shaped slides made of steel beads, and far- 
nish each end of the cord with a tassel of blue 
chenille and steel beads. 





rounds, 0th round with blue worsted, but widen 4 st. at the point of each scallop, working 8 st. 
each in the red and white st. there. 31st round with corn-colored worsted without widening, 
but observing the narrowing previously done. 32d round with blue worsted, widening 3 st. 
at the point of each scallop. 33d-S6th rounds with red and white worsted like the 17th- 
20th rounds, but widen at the point of each scallop, so that from one point to the other 
always 13 red st., 18 white st. are worked. 87th-41st rounds like the 2Ist-2ith 
rounds. 42d-45th rounds with black worsted; widen 2 st. at the point of each 
lop. ‘Then embroider little dots with black worsted on the squares of one- 
{ of each scallop, and work dots with corn-colored worsted on the black 
strips at the outer edge of the cover ; fasten small green worsted tassels to 
the hollow between every two scallops. Finally, sew the completed cover 
on the footstool. Sew a few stitches with twine through the middle of 
the fvotstool so that a hollow is formed, and furnish this hollow with 
a flat ball of worsted. 




















































































Java Canvas Tidy, Figs. 1-3. 
, of which Fig. 1 gives a full-sized section, is twen- 
ty-six inches square. It is made of white Java canvas, 
embroidered in point Russe with black split zephyr 
worsted and fine black sewing silk in a square design. 
These point Russe squares must be worked in al- 
ternate positions; the free foundation between 
each two squares of a row is ornamented in 
the open-work design given on Fig, 1, thus al- 
ways alternately one point Russe square and one 
open-work square. Fringe out the foundation at 
the outer edge of the tidy, and knot the projecting ends 
to a fringe; the fringe may be chosen of the right or of 
the left side of Fig. 1 at pleasure. A point Russe* border 
heads the fringe. Work first an open-work square as shown 
_ by Fig. 1 at the middle of the canvas foundation ; this founda- 
tion must be twenty-six inches square. To make the open-work 
Square run the edge of the square with coarse white knitting cotton, 
so that the square now is forty-six (double) threads in length and 
breadth inside of the edge. Then work in half cross stitch with 
fine white cotton on every two lengthwise threads, aud then also 
on every two crosswise threads as shown by Fig. 3, Every 
two double threads thus worked on must be divided by four 
double threads of the canvas, Next work close button- 
hole stitches with white knitting cotton on the previous- 
ly ran contour of the square (see Fig. 1); each but- 
ton-hole stitch is worked on four double threads 
(outside of the edge that has been run); then cut 
through the free threads, between every two 
threads of the square, which have previously 
been worked on, close to the button-hole 
edge, and draw out these threads care- 
fully (see Fig. 3), so that the trellis- 
like foundation is formed as shown 
by Fig. 1. Ornament the lat- 
ter in the manner of a net 
foundation with white knit- 
ting cotton according to 
Fig. 1, which gives the 
full size of the foun- 
dation. All around 
and in connec- 
tion with this 
square work four 
point Russe squares 
in the design given on 
Fig. 2 (the latter gives 
only one quarter of the de- 
sign), with black silk and split 
zephyr worsted on the founda- 
tion, ‘This square is again edged 
with open-work squares. Continue 











Footstool with Crochet Cover. 

Tras round footstool is eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, and five inches and one-fifth high; the bot- 
tom and the sides are covered with black enameled 
cloth, and the top is furnished with a crochet cover of 
blue, red, green, white, black, and maize zephyr worsted. 
Begin at the middle of this cover with the blue worsted, 
making a foundation of 6 st. (stitches); close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this crochet four rounds of sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), always going forward; in the three first rounds work 
always 2 st. on each 1 st. of the preceding round, in the fourth round 
work alternately 1 sc. on the first st., 2 sc. on the following st., 
so that this round counts altogether 72 st. 5th round.—Alter- 
nately 2 sc. on the first 2 st., 5 sc. on the following st. 
6th-8th rounds.—l1 sc. on each st. of the preceding roand, 
but 5 se. on each milidle st. of the 5 sc. worked on L st. 
9th round. ke the 6Gth-8th rounds, but work 4 in- 
stead of 5 st. on the middle of each 5 st. worked 
on L st. Cut off the blue thread at the end of 
the 9th round, and fasten it. 10th round.— 
Lay the white worsted on the point of the 
first scallop, and with this work 2 sc, on 
the 3d of the 4 sc. worked on 1 st. of the 
preceding round, then 1 sc. on each 
of the following 9 st. ; work off the 
Inst. of these st, with red worst- 
el, which is here laid on 
anew, instead of with the 
white. > Pass over the 
two following st. of the 
preceding round 
(these form the hol- 
low between two 
scallops), and 
work with red 
worsted 1 se. on 
each of the following 
9 st., 2 sc. on the fol- 
lowing st.; work off the 
last of these 2 st. with the 
white worsted, which has been 
continued to this place on the un- 
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in this way until the tidy counts twenty-five 
squares altogether (12 point Russe and 13 open- 
work squares). Then edge the outer row of 
squares all round with the point Russe border 
shown by Fig. 1; fringe out the still free edge 
of the tidy, and with the projecting threads form 
one or the other of the fringes shown by Fig. 1. 
‘The illustration plainly shows how to make the 
fringe. Draw some of the canvas threads, which 
have previously been drawn ont, through the 
corners of the tidy, so as.to form small stars, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exua.—The Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., the Postilion-Basque Suit in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. 1V., and the Short-Sacque Suit in 
No. 17 are all stylish models for black silk suits, 

Mortix—A solid brown over-skirt will look well 
with your dress, Trim the lower skirt with bias bands 
of solid brown. 

Krrry Srvazt.—As you do not care to buy ailk as 
costly as that you now have, get a long apron-polo- 
naise of black and white striped silk, such as costs 
$1 25 or $1 50 a yard, trim with raffles, and wear over 
your black eilk ekirt. Later in the summer you might 
wear black grenadine and white muslin over dresses, 
The cut paper pattern of Apron-Polonaise, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V., costs 25 cents.—We do not 
give addresses, 

An Oty Sousorirr.—Put tapes in the seams of your 
skirt, or else loops, and fasten over buttons on the belt 
to drape it, Read “ Giris’ White Dreases” in Bazar No. 
16, VoL IV. Cut linen ruffles straight, and lay in flat 
pleats, 

Motitre—Send your money by postal order. We 
know nothing of the paste you mention, and do not 
commend cosmetics. Let your mole alone, or you may 
have something worse to deal with. The cheap ailkse 
are in all colors. Black and white are prettiest for 
sults. The stripe is the width of a pencil stroke. 

Sretia.—Trim with bias folds of the same shade, 
piped with a darker shade, Two shades are prettier 
than three ina suit. There is no substitute for a black 
silk ekirt under white muslins. Alpaca or tamise will 
not answer. The curls should not be made very wet, 
if you do not want them to curl tightly when dry. 
Make a postilion-basque of the organdy you mention, 
forming it of lengthwise puffs, 

LR. C.—Trim your checked silk with bands of 
maroon silk edged with narrow (imitation) black edg- 
ing. 

Rurn Nowzs.—Get suits of summer ellk like those 
described in New York Fashions of present Number. 
‘They are quite as cool as grenadine made over silk. 

Lavra Braox.—Iren barége or grenadine is the best 
thin material for mourning. Use the Apron-Polonaise 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. IV., and 
trim with folds of the same piped with mourning silk. 

Mernor.—The suit you describe will be exceedingly 
pretty for a carriage costume in the city, and for wa- 
tering-place wear. Chantilly lace is too pretty to be 
concealed under Valenciennes. Any ordinary blonde 
lace will do. 

A Conetawr Reapge.—For a white dress for your 
Uttle girl to wear at a Sunday-school exhibition read 
“ Girls’ White Dresses” in Bazar No, 16, VoL IV. 

Zaypre.—Street dreases are worn moderately high at 
the throat. The standing collars pointed in front will 
romain in favor. Read ‘‘Tournures” in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Mzs. LR. A.—If your dress {s for the house alone, 
a demi-train and basque are all that is necessary; If for 
both street and house, make a short skirt with over 
dress and postilion-basque. Use the cut paper pattern 
ee Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 

‘ol. IV. 

Inquizxz anv Orngrs.—Correspondents frequently 
Inquire how to preserve gold-fish in good health, In 
the first place let us dissuade any one from keeping 
gold-fish in s bow! with water only; this involves con- 
stant trouble in changing the water, the neglect of 
which causes disease and death to the fish, is any thing 
but pretty, and can offer little interest to the owner. 
Moet people are alarmed at the name of an aquarium, 
but in reality the aquarium fs far lese trouble than the 
usual water globe. By those who have not the former, 
the latter can be utilized as an aquarium with little 
dificulty. Put about an inch depth of coarse, pebbly 
sand at the bottom of your globe. Procure a few 
weeds from a dealer in aquariums (who will tell you 
which are the beet sorts), sink these, by means-of a 
stone attached to the roots, in the sand, otherwise the 
movement of the fish may uproot them; then pour in 
the water; the sand should be well washed before 
being used. In a few days (generally less than a week) 
the weeds will begin to thrive; this will be recognized 
by their giving out little air-bubbles, which rise to the 
surface or cling to the leavea. Then only, and not be- 
fore, is the time for putting in the fish. Of these the 
smallest are the best; the large ones are only suited 
for the’large aquariums. The usual mistake is the 
overstocking of the globes. For the avi sized 
ones three, or at most four, small fish, about three 
inches in length, are sufficient. Fish require a certain 
quantity of air; this is supplied by the bubbles ema- 
nating from the plants. It is therefore evident that if 
more fish are put in than the plants can supply air for, 
the balance will be destroyed, the fish will perish, and 
the whole result be a failure. The usual mistakes are 
putting in the fish before the plants are ready for 
them, and then putting in too many. Never allow the 
bowl to remain long in the blaze of a strong sunshine. 
The best position is on a stand or table between two 
windows, or in a window not too much exposed to the 
sunshine. Following theve instructions, the water 
never requires changing, a cupful being occasionally 
added to supply the loss by evaporation only. All the 
tronble of changing the water and feeding the fish is 
thus avoided, and the bow! and contents may be left 
to themselves, Avoid giving the fish bread, which is 
injurious. They require no food, but a thread of ver- 
micelli, crambled small, may be given them from time 
to time asa treat if desired. A bit of wash-leather tled 
to a stick should be used occasionally to clean the in- 
aide of the glass, and to remove the minute vegetation 
growing thereon. Some allow this to grow on the side 
turned to the light, to which ft forms a natural screen 
and modification. A few water-snails will assist in 
keeping the Interior clean. A fresh-water mussel may 
be added, and, if desired, one or two small water-bee- 
tlea, procuring thoee only which are harmless to the 
fish. In bowls where the water has not been changed 
nor the fish fed for two years they are in excellent con- 
dition, A little care at first will insure success, and 
prevent all trouble afterward, except the occasional 
cleaning of the glass and addition of little more 
water, as before stated. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


K. J.—Make a black, brown, green, or plum-colored 

elk apron-polonaise to wear ovor your checked afli. 
See Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 
* A Vinarn1a Sussceiver.—Make your blue mualin 
with a French waist, half-Gowing sleeves, and demi- 
train trimmed with raffles of the same. Plain belts 
will be more worn than sash ribbons, The Gored 
‘Wrapper pattern in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., ts used for 
thin wash goods. Read “‘Girl’s White Dreases” in 
Basar No. 16, Vol. 1V. For a black net scarf get a 
yard and a quarter of net, gather it up together care- 
lessly, almost forming a string, and wear it around 
your neck outside your collar and tie. Tuck the ends 
in your corsage if you choose. Some ladies use their 
black lace fichus and even amall capes in this way. 

Ooorpentat.—Read preceding answer. White mus- 
Un dresses have instead of sashes a sort of postilion 
of laco and muslin. See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. 1V, White muslin over colored silk, with 
muslin flounces on the silk, either embroidered and 
gathered scantily, or else pleated and with lace, will be 
worn, 

Biackwoove.—Get the new otter alpaca for your 
suit, and make by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. IV. Get a Swiss muslin over-skirt with bretelles 
to wear with silk dresses. For grenadine suite read 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 

P. K.—Read ‘ Piqné Suits” in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. 

Driemma.—The Worth Basque cut high in the neck, 
or the Postilion-Basque Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IV., will answer for your gray pongee. We 
can not from your description decide about your 


shawl. 
pd * 
Haxv’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer—the 
best preparation extant for restoring gray hair to 
its original color, and to keep it so.—{ Com.} 





A sure remedy for Curtis anp Fever. 
Avrer’s Acuz Cours never fails.—[Com.] 





Wincuester’s HyPoPpHosPHITEs OF LIMR AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 





Corvina Wuxrt.—Bi 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pe lement with the greatest ease. This 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterne of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves, For eale by Newsdealera generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


____ ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POR MOTH PATCHES, PRECKLES, 


And TAN, nse PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drng- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C, Przry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond 8t, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
game popularity, 
fa Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL, 











M. OLNEY & CO. 
. will open the present week 
NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS AND ROUND HATS, 
LEGHORN AND CHIP HATS, 
Just received—the Latest Shapes. 
RICH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, &&. 
80 East Fourteenth Street. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Srrono, ite proprietors, are gradn- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York Univeralty, and 
give epecial attention to 
UNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its applicnees are the Tarkish, Sul- 
pher Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Bathe, Equal- 
zer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
Hydropathy, &c. 
indorsed by Bishop Simpton, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
LLD., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Esq., &c. 
For description of our appliances, diceases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. 8. & 9. E. 
Srzona, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTY?S (Broadway, above 4th 8t) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 


ee 
He, TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS— 
WORK FOR WOMEN. Are the times hard? 

Ie money scarce? Would yon like a new Dress? A 
new Bonnet? Gloves? Ordo yon want a new Plano? 
A Melodeon? A Library of choice Books? A new 
Sewing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furni- 
ture? Well, if you are smart, you can earn one or all 
of these things without interfering seriously with your 
ordi domestic duties. How? The answer will be 
rompth Ngiven on receipt of your address, with stamp, 








ELLS, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 
Young ladies; wives of Glergymen ; ‘Physicians; 
Teachers in Schools, Seminaries, and Sunday-Schools 


00] 
may apply. No capftal required. 


CEDAR TRUNKS. 


Large size (88 in. long) reduced to $10. s 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby 8t., N. ¥. 


ENTISTRY.—Teeth extracted without pain. Four- 
teen years. Gas administered. Beantifal eet teeth, 
$20. Plumpers for thin lips and hollow cheeks a spe- 
clalty. J. Jay Virtees, 155 Grand St, near Broadway. 


eet ee ee wey: 
$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Novetrr Co., Saco, Me. 











H. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND GLYCERINE. 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., New York. 
LADIBS, 
It is a constant complaint among thoee who have trav- 
eled in Europe that they can not obtain an Alpaca 
which would wear like those they purchased in the 
Old Coantry. Such goods are not brought here, but, 
instead of them, inferior makes manufactured expreesly 
for the American market, to look cheap under a high 
duty—fineness and weight produced by cotton and 
dresaing, and lustre by hot pressing. You can not be 
blamed for selecting such goods. Yo't have had al- 
moet nothing elee offered yon; and on a retailer's 
counter they are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
best goods; but they are scarcely out of the drese- 
maker’s hands before the color {s lost and the lustre 
gone. You need complain of this no more. In the 
Diamond (D) Mohairs you are offered the best Alpaca 
made in Great Britain. They only cost a few cents 
more than the trash that has hitherto been foisted on 
you. Made of the beat wool, they do not loee their 
color or lustre, There is no dressing in them, and they 
will not crease. Water will not injure them, and they 
may be sponged off when soiled. Observe the Trade- 
Mark, and eee that you get the right gooda. Try this 
make, and you will find that for once you have a hand- 
@ome dreus that will remain handsome. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 


CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 
RICHMOND 
| PRINTS. 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870, 
THE SINGBR STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


Twe Sincrr Manvrao- 
uutna Company, at the 
Sym rele oo eitnted 

mes of the people 
received the great award 
of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far be- 
hind them; for they sold, 
in 1870, one hundred an 
twenty-seven thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty- 
three: 


ma 
ie pectic eae 
vance of their sales of the 


previous year, and over 
Sorty-four thousand more 
than the sales of any other 
Company for 1870, as shown 
following figures from sworn returns of the 
Licensees: 
Tux Stxoxr Manvracturtna Con- 
Pany sold over the Florence Sew- 





DIAMOND MOHAIRS. 











by the 
sales of 


ing MachineCo. . . . 110,178 Machines, 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbe Sew- 
Sold cer the Weed Sewing’Ma. Co. fiat 
over a lo. 
Sold over the Grover & Haier Sew. 
ing MachineCo, .  . . 70,481 = do. 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co. 52,677 = do, 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson Man- 
ufacturing Co. 2... 44,625 = do. 


All of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
Known asthe ‘ wew FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” Which 
is now fast finding ite way into every well-regulated 
household. For Circalars giving fall partic of 
Machines, their Folding Cases many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous kinds 
of work, which, till recently, it was thonght that dell- 
cate alone could perform, as well a8 particulars 
about all articles used by their Machines, such as Twist, 
Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, &c., &., apply to any 
of their Autho! Agents, or to 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 


Ss ee 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The snbscriber is desirous of securing the services 

of many more competent Agents, of both sexe. He 

knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he fe now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents poseess is that his hooks 
are all published by Mesars. Hazrer & Broruxns, 8 
house withont a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
‘meaning business, are requested to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl 8t., New York. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soorr's book on FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustratione, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$8.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





[May 20, 1871. 
A. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
AA Largo and Beantiful Assortment 


ot 





CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 








WITH VERY FINE BORDERS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENT SEASON. 


Prices, $50 each and upward. 


Also, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in 
HIGHER-COST QGoOoDs. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


RICH CARPETS. 
The Newest Patterns and Latest Colorings of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CARPETS 
are constantly being added to our already 
very large and attractive assortment. 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
WHITE, CHECKED, and FANCY, just received. 
The attention of Housekeepers is respectfully invited. 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
‘Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damacke, Brocatelles: Plain, Striped, and 
~ Figured Silk Terries; Plain and Striped 
Worsted Terries; Tapestry and 
Cloth Covers, 
BILLIARD CLOTHS, all Colors. 
Batteevs, Cretonnes, Chintzes, Furniture Twille, Swiss 
and Nottingham Cartains, Bed Spreade, 
‘Window Shades, Hair and Spring Matt 
meow "Pillows, Bolsters, de, den 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
10 CASES STRIPED, CHECKED, AND 
CHENE SILKS, 
the finest assortment offered this season, will be 
opened on MONDAY, May 1st. 


AENOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


ARNOLD, 








FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


BES 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No, 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 





Use none but 





Strengthening Nouriehment! Bconomy in houre- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussiau, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Brosdway, New York. 


Madame Foy's Corset Sart Sopporter 





2 xe! fe Sammey. Pe, 
pApmgen st Siapinecse sport at. ae York; 
. 18K 0 +, rage; nt 
RMON, BALh & roe 
Bol AYRMON Bal New Haven, 


A MONTH and expenses to good cafivase- 
$300 aeiseliplec free. C. M. Linirgton, Chicago. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND | 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silly appearance. bril- 
Hant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all othe’ ohairs ever sold in the 
United States, 

These beautiful Goods are sold bymost 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading citles and 
towns throughout all the State: 

2 Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each plece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ us>. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct perfurmance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of onr assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, {s respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated C 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Pie 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
































RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERF 2D 1871. 
Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥.,and PROV., KR 
mae F 
— $75 to $250 per month, aie an 
& male, to introduce the G UINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and e 
“ superior manner. Price only $1 
and warranted for five years. We will 
for any machine that will eew a strc 
— Deanutifal, or more elasti: 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can n 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenis 
S commission from ch twice that amount can be 
= made. Address , Boston, Masa, ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; ; of Chieago, Il. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 

. Warranted for five years, 

wjand tho warranty indem- 

4 nified by a capital of half 

as million of dollars. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Ain unoceupted territory. 

hor particulars address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


4Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
‘p, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
ton,Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; ‘Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Franciseo, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer Is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 








every whe 

















































suimers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


YORK. 


©. Box 5643. NEW 
HOOL for Bractical CIVIL ENGIN 
b> veying, and Drawing, Reynolds Bl 


Fits stu ts for RR. field-work in 8 
‘Thorough course, one year, Send for Circular. 


















and JUNE purify 





APBE- MAY, 


he blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 


HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Spring and Summer months the system pacers 
“Helm! 
=" are the best and most re 

wid Extract Sareaparilla” 


renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pi 

One bottle of “ Helmbold’s 
coction as made by. dmggists; and a wine-glass ad 


ded 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 





a change. _ This is the time to use good blood- 
t % Finid Extract Sarsuparilla,” and ‘“Helmbold’s 
ble. 
quals in strength one 
to a pint of water equals 





lon of the syrup or de- 
celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The “‘Grape-Jnice Pill” is composed of Flnid Extract of Catawba Grape-Jnice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. 
salts, magnesia, &c. “Helmbold’s Grape-Inice Pill” is 
but the reanlt of ten years’ e: 
No nausea; no griping pains 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bott 





at mild, 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate 
new life. 
English and French style of manufacturing. 


H. T. HE 
"RYSTAL PALACE 
PHARMAC 








Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


have been made to furnish CUT 
NS of the beautiful Paris C 

which it ts in d shall appear frequent! 

per’s Bazar, ‘These Patterns are Granny ro F 

Fiovunr, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Meastre 
fitted with the greatest aecurac; 

TIUNS FOR 7 TOURTUNK 

OF THE FATTERN, $0 as to be adjusted 






Arrangem 
PAPER Pat 















SKPARATE 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now rendy: 
Vol. 111. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT 


NG SUIT 











-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 












. oes os 49 

BREASTED SACQUE WALKING | 
SclNgvoneeasee soaqnannyer wees * 50} 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUS eed 


LADY'S GORED WRAPPE 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF 
APRON-POLONAISE W 
POSTILION - B. 
SHORT-SACQU 


The Publishers will send elther 
repaid, on receipt of TW r 
Bu RASURE. The same Patterna cost sixty) cents 

The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
No patterns separated or ex: 
please specify the Number of paper con- 
id send Bast Measure. Dealers supplied 





in gold in Paria. 










Le EN 
a ae 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
is now rezarded as the STANDARD BAKING POW- 
DER, and the best article prepared for making light, 
Wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, KOLLS, 
BREAD, GRLDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 

Itis infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POWDER for useon long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

Tt 18 convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


HOMAI'S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Drugg \e 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 
















emeeene and great care in preparation. 
pleasant, and safe in operation. 
of the ““Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, ar 


SY, Gil 
OF PHARMACY, 
yath Tenth St., Ph 


P. 8.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 


| A Great Offer. 


| nished at her own home 


Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
Safe for and taken by children. 
Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 


a irregulari- 
constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 





The ‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
pass all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comp: 
All of H.'T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
a «ingle one being patented, but all on their own merits. 





ig with the 


Prepared by 


M SOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
»ntinental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
adelphia, 






A DESIRABLE HISs. 
There is the hiss of ridicule, the hiss of scorn, the hiss of snakes in the 
but the most delightful hiss is that of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


in the sparkling goblet, giving assurance to the invalid that his thirst will be 
ously assuaged ; that his stomach will be refreshed and purified; that if 
is feverish his body will be cooled by healthful evaporation; that if he is 
constipated the difficulty will pass away withont a pan; 
tion of his general health is impai 
he will take care to procure none but the genuine, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





and that if the condi- 
Of course, 





restored. 





ad It will be epeedt 






SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
h and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Calland ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED 16Y 


BLEES 


Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N 


' PRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 83 Barclay St, New Yor La 
















— HORACE WAT: 

481 Broadway, N. Y., 
x8, and 
ters’, 











will dispore of One Hundred Pianos, Mevop! 
Onaans, of six first-class makers, including V 
it RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, POR CASH, DURING THIS 
vonru, or will take a portion cash and balance in 





| monthly or qnarterly installments, 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
, 4 
A Great Offer.— 
Sewing Machine can bu 











S S 8s io «3 

aroma yO 
very lady desiring an Elliptic 
ne and pay forit'in work fur- 


The Machine will be sent from 
the Funcipe Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 

























may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
andina few weeks earn enough to pay for th hine. 
On receipt of three cent: reulars, &c.,will be sent. On 





receipt of 20 cents (which ia to pay cost), circulars and 
spectinens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York, 


) THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green:'T'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


HIS! 


f WILL PAY AG A SALARY OF $30 
K and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
‘ission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M, WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 




























- LIDY'S TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $2650. 


6 Muslin Chemises..............@ $2 60..$15 00 























6 Liven teeeeeeeereree@ 6 00.. 80 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......@ 2 60.. 15 00 
6 “ Linen Ag -@ 450.. 27 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts...... @ 250.. 750 
8 Tucked “ se @ 8 50.. 10 50 
so us --@ 400.. 12 00 
8 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
8Embrd * sf 
Tucked Yokes. - 20 00 
2 Flannel Skirte, Embr'd. 16 00 
8 Corset Covers....... 18 00 
8 Dressing Sacques........ 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre - 18 00 
$250 00 


‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 960, & 961 Grand 8t., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 
Cae ASAE AY SEs PCN eR 


BRSEINE & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 528 BROADWAY (St. Nicho'as Hotel), 
Are offering for sale, greatly under prices charged in 
up-town stores, a magnificent assortment of 


French and English Goods, comprising Ladics’ 
Embroidered Sacques, Aprons, Palliums, &c.; 


Silk Scarfe, White Lace Jackets and Points, 

Muslin Suite, Overdresses, Lace Sets and Collars, 

ae Dresses, Cape, and Hata, in every variety 
style. 





Barry's Safe Hair Dye, 


‘The best of all hair colorings, con- 

tains no Lead, Zinc, Sulphur, nor 
and BARRY'S TRICOPHE- 

ROU! 

most 


Se reer at 
eat 
lished oe 10 years. 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“* lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and te fully 
Heensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 


ON, C! , & CO., Boston, Mase. ; Pitts- 
bargh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 








or CORPULENCY,.—Rellef and Cure. Secley's 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Su; patterns, 


Indestructible (steel coated), ¢ 
fortable. Also, Banda; &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St. Phila, and’ Ann 8t.,'N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


D. WILSON & CO., 827 Pearl 8t., N. Y., fur- 
«nigh Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Fresh Novels, 


Promasncy By 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New You. 


4 LIPE'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J.H. Ripvaiz, Author 
of “Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” " Phe- 
mle Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifux, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
Imo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wx. 
Brack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” '‘ Love or Mar- 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


oly, light, safe, com- 








‘TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrer’s Magaztny, One Year......$400 
Hanrrn’s Waexry, One Year. 400 
Harewn'’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Hanrre's Magazine, Hagren’s Weexcy, and Haxrre’s 
Baxaz, to one ad » for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Bztra Copy of either the Magazine, Wreuw.y, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratie for every Club of Five 
Suusonierrs at 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra onpy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
iM seasio® % cents a ent for the Wy eRLY or Bazan 

cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
iu cents saditlonal for the Maaarat or 20 cents for 

e Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. re. 

‘The Volumes of the Macazinz commence ® with the 
Nambers for June and December of each »  Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of diecontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrex & Broriens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


‘Terme yor ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
oie Het ig ot: Ea Pes 
ontatde Page: $2 60 per Line ei tsaertiobe 
pipe ema on tine 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIE. ay au Sevag —What st 


Car music is done pur- 
puss-ly, isn’t it? 


at gee! 
Daawma-Roon — Apart- 
ment of a dentist. 
—o—- 
Wioxen Wasts—Burn- 
ing a candle at both enda 
Seer 


Ie it better for a man 
to die without a will or 
against it? 

—-—__ 

In Trxzonew.—The pres- 
ent state of affairs at Paris 
may be described as the 
Refgn of Error. Bat it 
should be remembered it 
is within a “t” of bein; 
identical with the Reign of 
Terror. 


——._—_ 
Firs or Inaornation.— 
An enthuslastic young art- 
Jet of our acquaintance nev- 
er permits a fire to be light- 
ed in bis studio, because 
the warmth of color infused 
into his sunsets always 
keeps him in a glow. 
—~e—— 


A Fars Orrre.—aA quiet 
mn, afficted with a fear- 
‘ul cough, would be glad to 
art with it to any advocate 
or the “ Redistribution of 
Fro ry,” and would wile 
ingly forego any claim to 
his share. 


————— 

An Eve ro Bustnrss.— 
Our sectors fron doce eg 
not roperly printed, 
and ou; ne, ae hie’ friends 
and patients tell him, to be 
done over again. But he 
declines to let it be tonch- 
ed, assigning as his reason 
that it looks Profeseional, 
being “‘ blistered. 


—.—__ 
ji * Sra td Trove A 
elegram from Paris, the 
other day, stated that “The 
exodas of families con- 
tinues on a grand scale.” 
We wish tbe people of the 
Parielan Exodus well ont 
of their Red Sea, 


Mace Divetrante, No. 1 (making a telescope of his hand). ‘What I Like so much is that—er—that—” 


THE “ROUND OF THE STUDIOS.” 





Ditto, No. 2 (with his note almost fouehing the canvas). ‘I know what you Mean—that broad—er—"” 


Femace Ditetrants, No. 1 (waving her 
sort 


Ditto, No. 2 ‘Just so. That 


a gently from right to left), “ ly. 


Dirto, No. 8. “Oh yes !—quite too Lovely—that particular kind of—er—of er—” 





OUR PARISH FASHIONS. 
1. Chapeau A la Butter-boat, with Parsley Trimming. 


2. Chignon 4 la Rosbif. 


4. Neat Thing in Bacl 


8. Leather-Bag Panier (vey useful to Traveling Ladies) 


Omament for a Fire Stove). 
A Brep or Itt Omzn—A 
swallow of brandy. 
—_—— 
‘Tue Best Revorves Ovr 
—The world. 
—_ 
“Tie Paotrto Marrs”— 
Quiet husbands. 


—_— 
‘What is that which must 
play before it can work? 
—A fire-engine. 
——_-—— 

The greatest ‘‘ pain anni- 
hilator” in existence is said 
to be a boy who has smash- 
ed 1000 windows this year. 

——.—_—_ 
yg Dente AND Baio 
ferscyman recently en- 
tered the dining-room of 
a fins New York bo- 
tel, and on being present- 
ed with a bill of fare, said 
he would “eat his dinner 
before taking a read.” 
—>— 
A recording theleas- 
tag of cartain premises to a 
ly during the term of ber 
natural life provides that 
she shall pay a certain rent 
Jeary, nd shall quit and 
iver op “the premises 
to the lessor, or his attor- 
ney, peaceably and quiet! 
at the end of the term.” 





A famous judge had a 
habit of begging pardon 
on every occasion, At the 
close of the assize, as he 
was about to lcave the 
bench, the officer of the 
court reminded him that 
he had not passed sentence 
of death on one of the 
criminals, as he had intend- 
ed. “Dear me,” said bis 
lordship; “IT reall; beg his 
nardon. Bring him in.” 


ir (a Chaste and Elegant Design, suggested by an 
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Tae Man Moser Looxep Ur To—The man in the 
moon. 


eal 
Marten Resoivxs— Dress, balls, courtship, and 
matrimony. ° 


Narvnat 8Srrzcrion.—‘ Development of species!” 
said an old bill-discounter. ‘‘Don't talk to me about 
fevelopment of species, The only thing worth study- 
ing is development of specie !” 





WAIT FOR AGES. 


Tompxrws (who has three maiden cousins seaving with 


him, and wants to fill up the census). ‘ Ce I 


have been waiting i. hours cant uo cont ve to re- 

member your ‘was clearly wron; 

when he sald, ' Factiie de-ceneus," e 
eee 


RUDENESS, : 
Young Lany. “You're the mail boy, aren’t you?” 


Iuropent Youno Rurrian. ‘Sure, mise, and it isn’t | 


the faymale boy you think I am?” 
(4 nasty, vulgar young monkey. 
————_ 





jessage WAS 
found to contain twenty-two words, The clerk ob- 
served that by omitting two words the charge would 
be reduced nine-pence, and tinlly suggested that 
“Dear Husband,’ with which the telegram was pref- 
aced, might be struck ont. After some considerable 
hesitation the lady uiesced, remarking, with real 
feminine penetration, ‘Strike yr pen through them, 
then; he will see at once that I have had the words 
written down.’” ° 


CASE OF CENSUS CONSCIENCE. 

Cowscrentious Heap or Famity (an old lady, giving 
the paper to Englwh-census enumerator). ‘ Here is the 
paper, Mr. Accumulator, but I want particular to say 
eomet! for the information of her Majesty, bleas 
her heart, likewise her family, Which you eev it says 
‘slept or abode'—and I wouldn't deceive her Majesty 
and her government on no account, and the fact is, 
that I 't sleep a wink all the blessed night by 
reason of a tooth, which I hope youl explain to the 

jneen, and I conldn’t have if took out on Sutar- 

lay, a8 my dentist is of the Jewish persuasion, which I 
don’t blame him for, quite the reve but Iam going 
to him to-day to have it extricated, 80 please tosay 


MISAPPLICATION. 





That sort of—er—of er—of er—"" 


(And so forth. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 


—-—__ 
Maw or Monex—A epin- 
ster heircsa, 
_—> 
Fire Pgovtan to _Pro- 
FEs6ioNaL Pzorte —Bene- 


— 


Caution To toe Farr Sx. 
—Ladies, when they lose 
their temper, are apt to 
skow their age. 

——.—__ 

A Derennenr Posrrtox.— 
To be a great orator is a 
great distinction, but asuo- 
cessful public speaker pays 
heavily for his popularit 
for how uncomfortable 
must be for him when a 
whole assembly hangs upon 
his lips! 


——— 
New Mopr or Cottzore 
mo Data.— An enthusi- 
astic student of history, 
ancient and modern, who 
is determined to be well 
we ” in chronology, is 
about to take a journey to 
the East to pick up dates, 


——-—_ 

How to Cuoose a Purrr. 
—Sportemen assure us that 
in order re make tities o 
& puppy from a Lum! of 
others it is better to leave 
the choice to the mother 
herself. In carrying them 
back to their bed the first 
the mother takes up will be 
the best. 


—_o— 
A Honty-Moon nv Proxy. 
—There wasa brilliant wed- 
ding the other day, and all 
Bappy couple to the dept, 
couple to the dépir, 
where theuewbusband fen: 
derly bade bis wife farewell 
for the time, and she start- 
ed off on a wedding-tour 
with her ancle. The gen- 
tleman’s business would 
not permit his absence at 
this season of the year with- 
out incarring possible loee- 
es, and losing important 


business opportunities! 








What is the Matter? Why, Clara's new Chignon has come home half an hour 
before the Doddleson’s Dance, and it is at least Five Shades Lighter than the Rest 


of her Hair. 





Cumecyman's Wire (who takes great interest in her Industrial School). “' Jane Brown, I’m Sorry to Hear from your Mistress that you are not Diligent at your Needle- 
that ‘ 


work! Now, you Know who it is 


Finds Work for Idle Hands to do?” 


Jane Brown (artfully thinking to propitiate). “If you please, ’M, yeou dew, 'M !” 


‘Tox FaTuer oF alt Conn 
—Pop cora. 
—-—— 
Visionary Frurr—Tho 
apple of the eye. 
———_ 
A Prza Unuarriry An 
Put-oautsz.—Even the de- 


rided organ-grinder has his 
good ta. He supplies 
to the pent-up poor one of 


the test luxuries of life 
—a change of air. 
—_—_ 

Eouo Anewxes.—If all 
the world'sa stage, and men 
and women merely play 
where are the audience a: 
orchestra to come from ? 





Axistocratio CoLLEzor 
(io unmephietioted though 
‘unsop! 
wealthy parvenu). “Mrs, 
bly fins . ast of ‘iarens 
al fy e 
Aurelius!” 
Mas. F. “Is that the 


resent marq lor 
er Ysfather?” | pices 
——_—_— 
A neighbor fairly posed 
ete tbe ask- 


us the other 


- ing us the elmple questi 
«When i hiorary 7? 


is a fisl 

and assured us it was only 
when the aforesaid fish was 
in-seine, We immediately 
lett. ° 

A lady with a very 

foot, but rathor la! 

ankle, went into a Broad- 
way shoe-store to be meas- 
ured. The admiring clerk, 
who is of Gallic extraction, 
complimented her in thefol* 
lowing queer way: ‘ Ma- 
game,you bave one bootifal 
foot, but ze leg commence 
too {mmediately." 
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” alpaca, poplin, cashmere, Japanese silk, linen, | show the suit with and without the pelerine. | is taken by passing a tape measure entirely 
LADIES’ TRAVELING SUIT. pongee, etc.—and consists of a skirt trimmed | A linen duster, made from the pattern of Water- | around the body, under the arms, across the 
HIS light and tasteful costume is an admi- | with folds of the material, and a tight-fitting | proof Cloak in Bazar, Vol. IV., No. 11, forms a | largest part of the shoulder-blades, and twoinches 
rable traveling, morning, or business suit, | over dress prettily draped at the sides and | useful adjunct to this convenient costume. above the fullest part of the bust. 
being easily pnt on and off, and unencumbered | trimmed with folds and fringe. A graceful lit- ‘The out pattern of this suit is published, as — . 
with over-skirt, belt, and elaborate trimming. | tle pelerine, which may be worn or not at pleas- usual, in nine sizes—the even nambers only from DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
It may be made of any material—serge, mohair, | ure, serves to veil the figure. The illustrations | 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. This measure Tuis pattern comprises two articles, viz. : 


Gas 
\ 
| 

















LADIES’ TRAVELING SUIT. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, tu fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twentysfice Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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tight-fitting over dress with pelerine, and short 
six-gored walking skirt. 

Over Dress with PELERINE.—This pattem 
is in six pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, 
pocket welt, and pelerine. The fronts are fitted 
with two darts and cross basque seam from the 
back dart to the seam under the arm, ‘The back 
has side forms, and a seam in the middle, which 
extends down the entire length of the skirt. ‘he 
over dress is fitted tight to the figure, and is 
nine inches shorter than the walking skirt in the 
back and eleven inches in front. To make it 
longer or shorter, add to or take from the bot- 
tom as much as may be needed, taking care not 
to alter the shape. The extra fullness in the 
skirt at the waist line at the seam under the 
arm is laid in small pleats turning under. ‘The 
three pleats in the same seam, about eight inches 
below the waist, are laid in a cluster, one pleat 
overlapping the other. ‘The perforations show 
where the pleats should be laid. ‘The perfora- 
tions in the front breadths show where to cut 
the slits for the pockets. The pocket wolt is 
gathered into a narrow band at the top and bot- 
tom, thus forming a puff. The fronts are cut 
high and buttoned down the whole length. ‘The 
coat sleeves are sewed plainly into the armholes. 
‘The perforations in the fronts, shoulders, under 
the and pelerine show where the seams 
should be sewed. The over dress and pelerine 
are trimmed round the bottom with fringe and 
a bias fold of the material an inch and a half 
wide, with a narrow fold half an inch wide on 
each edge. This fold is set on an inch from the 
edge of the garment. The hem in front is al- 
lowed. An ontlet of an inch is given for the 
seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and 
8 quarter of an inch for the other seams. Baste 
up, and try on wrong side out before sewing the 
seams. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for folds, 144 yards. 

Fringe, 6 yards. 

Buttons, 22. 

Suorr S1x-corep Warnixe Sxirt.— This 
pattern is in four pieces—front, two side gores, 
and full breadth br the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. The skirt is trimmed on the 
bottom with two folds, two inches wide, like 
those on the over dress, Lengthen or shorten 
the skirt at the bottom, taking care not to alter 
the shape. The notches show how to put the 
skirt together. Always join a straight with a 
bias edge. 

Quantity of material, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, 8 yards, 

Extra for trimming, 114 yards. 





ISLE OF YEW. 


Nay, it may not be otherwise, darling, 
For this chart of our life is true, 
And every ship that saileth 
Must touch at the Isle of Yew. 


1 know not when we shall reach it, 
In a stormy day or fair, 

Nor what of our priceless cargo 
We shall under the yew-tree bear. 


We shall land on the desolate island 
Where only the yew-tree grows, 

And our souls must bow in the shaduw 
That only the yew-tree throws. 


“Certain?” Yes, darling, certain, 
For this chart of our life is true, 
And whoso hath said, ‘‘I love you,” 
Hath sailed for that Isle of Yew. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 27, 1871. 








GaP” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
die?’ and Children's Dresses, Paletots, Fichus, 
Blouse -Waists, Jackets, Hoods, Collars, Under- 
Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; several beautiful new Parasols, 
and tasteful embroidery patterns ; Jewel Cases, 
Nets for boiling Fish, Mats for Dogs, Tidies, Ro- 
settes, the., ete, 

Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady's Trav- 
cling Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 335 of this Number. 





MAY-DAY. 


“TT is not always May.” Nor is it always 
the poetic May in the calendar May. It 
depends very largely upon where you are, as 
well as upon when you are, as to what May shall 
mean to you. It is one thing in England; it 
is another in America. It is one thing in the 
country, and another thing in the city. It is 
one thing in any other city; it is another thing 
in NeW York. ‘The climate of England makes 
the 1st of May appropriate for floral festivi- 
ties, So, from Cuaucer, who, in the “Knight's 
Tale,” says, 
“Fourth goeth al the courte, both moste and leste, 


To feche the floures freshe, and braunche and 
blome,” 


to Texxxsox, who puts into the mouth of one 
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of his little heroines this request to her mother, 

on the eve of the May-day, 

“You must wake and call me early, call mo early, 
mother dear; 

To-morrow'll be the happiest time of all the glad 

New-year; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, mer- 

riest day; 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen o' the May,” 
the English poets have glorified the beauti- 
ful month which one branch of the Christian 
Charch has still further beaatified for itself by 
consecrating it to remembrances of the Virgin 
Mother. 

To those young people who have always 
lived in the country, and read English poems 
and English stories, May-day is associated with 
wreathed poles and arches and morris-dances, 
and the utmost hilarity and gayety. In some 
parts of America attempts have been made at 
imitations of these festive floralities. Schools 
go a-Maying; picnics and fétes champétres are 
in vogue; and for weeks pleasant anticipations 
are entertained of the delights of the coming 
May-day, on which eventful date some 'youttg 
germs of the sweet passion bud and burst. 

But quite another thing is May-day in New 
York. It is the day of general moving. A 
large majority of people in this city live in 
hired houses; indeed, almost no one owns the 
house he occupies, Of those who are proprie- 
tors, some want to sell occasionally, and the 
day of transfer is usually the Ist of May, be- 
cause, unless the purchaser be a foreigner or 
be boarding, he will have hired the house he 
now occupies until “the Ist of May." Houses 
in New York are ordinarily rented from May 
to May. 

Two months before the moving-day your 
landlord desires to know whether you will con- 
tinue. Of course he raises the price. Of 
course you do not wish to give more this year 
than you did last. You do not give an imme- 
diate answer. Ile affixes a card to the house, 
announcing that it is for rent. You cast about 
to see whether you can procure any thing so 
much cheaper as to compensate for the wear 
and tear of your furniture and the expense of 
removing. Perhaps you can not. Your land- 
lord knows your difficulties. You must wear 
out your shoes and your patience in the search. 
In the mean time you must let your house be 
visited by handreds and thousands of people, if 
your landlord’s seductive advertisements bring 
so many to your door. They examine it all 
over carefully. Your inmost chamber must 
be as much laid open to inspection as the hall 
atthe door. The fact is, you have your house 
eleven months, and endure torments one month, 
to make out the year. Then the servants are 
generally changed. They liked your honse. It 
was near their church and convenient for their 
sweethearts, and had other attractions. But 
the house you have selected for another year 
has no such charms for them. Perhaps, there- 
fore, they will hire themselves to your succes- 
sor, and you may be able to stipulate with the 
domestics of your predecessor; but, as a gen- 
eral thing, every thing is astir, and the servants 
take a few wild days before settling down. 

Then comes the fatal day, on which, almost 
invariably, it rains. As far as practicable you 
have arranged your drays and trucks for re- 
moval, You are up all night nearly, prepar- 
ing for the exodus. After a short, hurried 
sleep, you find that day has begun to break, 
and so has every thing else. You are moving 
out; others are moving in. Your servauts are 
crusty with the servants of the new-comer, and 
his truckmen quarrel with yours. Every body 
is nervous, Every body is hurrying. Your 
furniture is pitched about. Drays and wagons 
and trucks run against one another. Here is 
acrash, and there isa smash, There is enongh 
loss of property in New York on the lsat of May 
to support a small village a year. 

It is a day of worry, confasion, wretchedness. 
It stands midway between the month in which 
you have had weary searching for a house and 
the month in which you are to settle down into 
your new abode. It is a day of darkness and 
horrors, with no redeeming feature except in 
the discipline there may be in it to wean one 
from a world in which “ we haye no continuing 
city,” and to make one long for the ‘‘ everlast- 
ing habitations.” 

Those few people who have never moved— 
are living in the houses occupied by their fa- 
thers and grandfathers—know nothing of the 
distresses of our migratory population. We 
have told our sorrows, that our friends in the 
rural districts may have keener relish of their 
comforts, SHAKsPKARE never could have said 
about May all the beautiful things he has writ- 
ten if he had lived in New York, nor would 
Mixtow have written his sonnet to May-Morn- 
ing, and said, S 

“Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire.” 

We undertake to say that less courting is 
done in New York on the Ist day of May than 
on any other in the whole year. Lovers must 
keep away from their sweethearts who are then 
“moving,” and perhaps no one in the whole city 
could honestly adopt the closing words of Mi- 
TON’s sonnet, and say, 


“Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long!” 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Of Canaries and Mawts. 

XN Y DEAR TIMOTHY, —If your wife keeps 

canaries in a cage in the dining-room, and 
has a flower-stand in a south window full of ge- 
raniums and azaleas, and other beautiful, odor- 
ous plants, with a superb calla standing in the 
centre, supremely pure, above them all; and if 
into this fragrant thicket, flooded with spring 
sunshine, she suffers her birds to fly at will as 
you breakfast on these lovely mornings, what a 
fairy scene it must be as the golden birds dart 
hither and thither—now pecking in the rich 
earth at the foot of a sturdy rose-bush, and now 
hopping from tender little branch to branch of 
geranium, and now pouring out an exquisite 
and penetrating song from the edge of a flower- 
pot! What emblems of delicate grace and 
beauty! what golden-winged songs they are! 
I hope, my dear boy, that you can spare time 
from the other warblers in the morning papers 
to observe them, and that the queen of your 
household has ordained that the breakfast is a 
feast which shall be consecrated to the family, 
and to fairy inspirations such as I have men- 
tioned. 

If you have faithfully observed the little 
songsters, and have been reproved in your soul 
by seeing what a sweet and simple and joyous 
life they lead, I fear that you have, on the other 
hand—for such is the weakness of human na- 
ture—taken great comfort in remarking upon 
other occasions that these graceful beautics, 
these golden-winged songs, fall into such quar- 
rels, and ruffle up that brilliant plumage so sad- 
ly, and peck at each other so ferociously, that 
even the newspaper warblers seem no more dis- 
cordant and disagreeable than they. I was re- 
cently in the room with such a bickering pair of 
songsters; and as one swelled upon the perch, 
and with ugly, fluttering wings looked down 
upon the party of the second part at the bottom 
of the cage, that wretched party seemed only 
less a termagant. And as the daughter of my 
hostess saw the vicious aspect of the upper bird 
she exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, Dicky looks just 
like a hawk, and not like a canary at all!” It 
was true. The absard little bird had a ridico- 
lous ferocity in his air and movement, and the 
lovely canary was quite lost. 

But I went on thinking that if canaries could 
report all that they see, also, as they look out of 
the gilded wires of the cage or between the ge- 
ranium leaves, they too could moralize. “We 
are poor little birds,” they would say, perhaps. 
‘*We have nothing for it bat to eat and drink 
and be as merry as we can, for to-morrow prob- 
ably we die. But you people in muslin and 
broadcloth and tweeds down there at the break- 
fast-table, you make an immense assumption of 
something better than that. You have what 
you call minds and consciences, and moral laws, 
and aims in life, and characters, and a great 
many other fine-sounding things; but as we are 
veracious birds, if you sometimes think that we 
are hawks and vultures, so are you, much too 
often, bears and sloths and mules and wild- 
cats.” Why, my dear Timothy, scarcely had 
the hostess's little girl remarked that the canary 
looked like a hawk than my young friend, the 
host, glared acrogs the table at his wife, and said 
so sollenly that it was too bad he never could 
have sugar enongh in his coffee that I was fain 
to be very busy indeed with my muffin, and not 
observe the family by-play. 

But I could not help seeing his face, and I 
could no more recognize in it the usual good- 
humor of my friend than his daughter conld 
discover the canary in the apparition of the 
hawk upon the roost. And on the very same 
day I was at another house, in another family, 
where I am quite at home, and suddenly, in- 
stead of my courtly friend—an accomplished 
man, whom I do not name—lI saw a monkey 
grinning and chattering as if I had been in one 
of the African forests of which Mr. Du Chaillu 
tells us such interesting stories. If, then, a 
canary may conceal a hawk, what wild beast 
may uot we conceal, Timothy? And if all is 
but as it seems, as many poets and philosophers 
assert, who is who, oy, rather, who is what, and 
what is who? For which was the real thing 
upon the perch, the hawk or the canary? It 
is extremity and intense feeling that try us and 
reveal us. Do you remember those fascina- 
ting and haunting lines of the song in Dick- 
ens's ‘‘ Little Dorrit?” 

“Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Always gay!” 
And the echoing answer of Jean Baptiste : 
“Of all the king’s knights tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine! 
Of all the king’s knights ‘tis the flower, 
_ Always gay!” 

And in bonds and pain, and on the edge of 
horrible death, is the flower of the king's knights 
gay? Then he is the flower of knights—as 
Philip Sidney was, calling for music at the last. 
So, at sea, in the sudden and awful storm, if the 
cheerful friend is cheerful still, then it is the di- 
vine sun that has always shone in his face and 
in his ways. That canary, at least, is no hawk, 
and goes singing into rest because his soul as 
well as his body is golden. Or, to take it in 
quite the homeliest way in which quality is 


tried, if Alonzo, who is so attentive, so courte- 
ous, so kindly to the king and the queen, and 
the bishop and the lord chief justice, to Shakes- 
peare and Raphael and Mozart, is equally gen- 
tle and thoughtful to Buttontwitcher, that hor- 
rible bore, he too is the flower of knights. He 
is not a hawk, but the canary he seems. For, 
Buttontwitcher is the test. If Alonzo really be 
a hawk, he will tear that hapless creature limb 
from limb. 

So you see, Timothy, one of the most pleas- 
ing excitements of human intercourse is the 
wonder what we all are. Here is a very fine 
display of apparent ladies and gentlemen—at 
least men and women—but the point is to know 
where that appearance is a mere disguise. How 
many apparent gentlemen do I see on Broad- 
way, and a glance informs me that they are 
professional scoundrels! How many richly 
dressed and graceful apparent ladies do I not 
meet—and they are not ladies—in every degree 
from vulgarity to sin! Really, my dear Timo- 
thy, if you sit at the breakfust-table and look 
long enongh at the canary cage, life becomes a 
masquerade, beginning with that innocent little 
hawk upon the perch, And how constantly 
the consciousness of this fact is revealed in lit- 
erature! What a pathetic story it is of the 
sweet young bride, so soft, so sinuous, 80 pur- 
ring upon her husband’s arm, when a mouse 
runs across the floor, and lo! my lady is on all- 
fours in a moment, and the hapless husband 
sees that he has married a cat! For manya 
month afterward he may see only apparent soft 
womanliness and confiding grace; but, alas! 
the softer she is, the more silently gliding, the 
more gracefully bounding, only the more fear- 
fully feline, the more a cat is she! 

And the other tale of Melusina, is it only a 
fable? She is a mermaid, who marries a man, 
and is a happy mother. Fancy the pleasant 
evenings, the round games—bezique, perhaps, 
or the simnpler muggins. And she is careful of 
the dear children’s clothes; and what fluffy 
hair they have! and what broad and beautiful 
ties behind! And how particular about the 
baths of the darlings! Water, water; they 
must have water—if they die for it, as I know, 
wicked Timothy, you think so many children 
do! Do you see the delightful household, the 
shaded lamp at evening upon the centre-table, 
the books all around the room, the happy fa- 
ther, the lovely mother, the eager children? 
And on one luckless Saturday what evil spirit 
brings the husband home before his time, and 
reveals to him his wife a mermaid—the partner 
of his bosom terminating in scales? I have 
never done lamenting with that unfortunate 
gentleman. I have no patience with the com- 
mentators who assert that the scales were only 
vocal, and that Melusina was not a mermaid, 
whisking a fish’s tail, but only a prima-donna 
twirling a roulade. It is a mere subterfuge to 
declare that both would be equally appalling to 
the husband. My conviction is unshaken; for, 
Timothy, if a canary can be a hawk, and if some 
apparent women whom I know can be dolls and 
cats, why should not other women be mermaids 
once a week ? ‘ 

Or, to go back to Homer, what was Circe bat 
a most maligned lady, and her house the palace 
of truth? ' Is she to be held up as a mytholog- 
ical monster because, under the strong cordial 
of her conversation, men appeared to be what 
they really are? Certainly, when I have some- 
times been dining in company with Porcus, I 
have felt that it would be a very great relief to 
the general self-respect of the guests if he would 
only assume his real form, which was so carica- 
tured by the clothes in which he was dressed. 
And when I have seen young Steadytoes bewitch- 
ed by Papilla, and following her, fascinated, into 
every kind of folly, I have often wished that 
she would drop the human cocoon in which she 
is involved, and flutter away before him the 
light butterfly she really is. If Porcus and Pa- 
pilla were the guests of Circe that transforma- 
tion would occur, and the truth would appear. 
I know no lady more maligned than she. The 
story says, forsooth, that she tried her arts upon 
Ulysses, and could not degrade him to a beast. 
What bitter injustice! For what is plainer 
than that, perceiving him to be a man, and not 
@ pig, nor a horse, nor an elephant, nor a dog, 
like so many who wore the form of men, she 
naturally loved him, and would fain have mar- 
ried him, , 

Well, my dear Timothy, when the canaries 
look out at us and we look in at them, if they 
pity us that, since we claim to be men and wom- 
en, we are so often something very different, we 
can also pity them that, if they are really hawks 
and vultures, they can never divest themselves 
of that ferocity, and become only sweet little ca- 
naries, But we can. Even orcas need not 
despair. If we are conscious that we are bears 
and tigers under our waistcoats, we can, by 
sturdy determination, make ourselves men and 
women only, 80 that, should the clothes sud- 
denly be torn from us, no beast would be re- 
vealed. That feline bride might have conquer- 
ed her taste for mice, and the moment of vic- 
tory would have made her wholly homan. And 
if the poor Melusina had only avoided baths 
on Saturdays, how the unhappiness of a worthy 
family would have been spared! You remem- 
ber how it was in Circe’s palace after Ulysses 
proved to be a man only, Ho besought her to 
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restore his fellow-mariners to their human forms, 
and for love of him she did it. And what does 
that mean? It means that love undoes the 
beast ina man. It develops and exalts all that 
is most human and ennobling. And so, my 
dear boy, is it with all generous resolution and 
good purpose. Whenever the bear in you 
thrusts his muzzle out from your waistcoat, or 
the male in you tries to plant his feet in place 
of yours, or the peacock would spread his tail 
and cry hoarsely to call attention, or when 
any other form of bird or beast insists upon ap- 
pearing in your stead, then, my dear Timothy, 
with all your noblest force stand to yourself, 
and prove, by annihilating the beast, that it is 
not really you! 

Your friend, and I had almost said, and pas- 
tor, An Otp BacueEor. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELING DRESSES. 


LADS are busily preparing outfits for the 
summer sojourn in the country, or for flit- 
ting about from one place to another in search 
of health and amusement. The traveling dress 
is one of the first necessities of a summer tour, 
and many things are to be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting it. In the first place, it must be 
made of a fabric that will not rumple easily, or 
be defaced by dust, or cockle from dampness ; 
secondly, the design of the costume must be 
plain yet stylish, convenient to put on and off 
hurriedly, and capable of being adapted to dif- 
ferent temperatures—for cool mornings and warm 
noons alike. Such a costume is illastrated on 
our first page. ‘Ihe plain skirt is trimmed with 
bias bands of the material or of silk, and the 
long over dress is of simple construction, without 
the elaborate drapery that is so easily crushed, 
hanging plainly and straight behind—a fashion 
that many modistes commend now for their 
choicest garments. This over dress has the 
waist fitted over a lining close to the figure, like 
an ordinary basque. It is farnished with whale- 
bones, buttoned up the entire front, and dis- 
penses with a belt and sash bow. A seam passes 
down the centre of the back ; two buttons may 
be placed in the back on the seams of the side 
forms. The skirt of the over dress is not lined. 
Coat sleeves with plain bands around the wrist, 
or extending up the outer seam, are most suit- 
able. The neck is cut high about the throat, and 
merely corded or bound, without a standing band. 
A straight opening trimmed with a band of silk, 
with the pocket set underneath, is the safest and 
most convenient pocket. ‘The graceful little pel- 
erine requires to be fitted with great care, or it 
will look either very dowdy or very prim. It 
should reach just to the waist in front, round up 
slightly above the elbows, and curve almost to a 

int behind, but must not be pointed straight 
like a kerchief. It should be lined throughout 
with some soft stuff, such as farmer’s satin—the 
twilled lining seen in gentlemen’s coats. The 
suit is complete without this pelerine, but it will 
be convenient for extra warmth on cool evenings, 
or to conceal the figure. Many ladies who al- 
‘ways require some loose wrap on the street, hav- 
ing discarded loose paletots, are adding these 
pelerines to street suits. A costume of grisaille 
silk lately seen on Fifth Avenue was made like 
our model, the cape being ornamented by a 
‘$uivez-moi of three streamers of gros grain rib- 
bon, held by loops attached to the back of the 
neck. The Watteau fold is sometimes attached 
to pelerines, but this is not generally becoming, 
as it makes the figure look round-shouldered. 

To return to fabrics for traveling attire, pon- 
gee poplins are found to be more serviceable than 
any other goods. Soil may be wiped off them, 
water does not cockle them, and it is scarcely 
possible to wear them out. English mohairs also 
wear well, and the chéné gray stuffs, that are of 
mixed wool and cotton, with a little silk to 
strengthen them, not worked up on the outside 
merely to give a glossy surface. The preference 
this year, however, is for soft, flexible stuffs that 
drape like cashmere. Thus twilled foulards, 
French merinoes, and cashmere over dresses of 
clear gray or Frou Frou brown, with black or 
brown silk skirts, are desirable traveling costumes 
for Northern trips, to the sea-side and mount- 
ains, or for long overland journeys. The twill- 
ed foulard is $1 25 a yard in various quiet 
shades. It is considered very stylish in tea-color 
and olive tints, but it is not so durable as the 
wool serges of light quality with broad twill, like 
the diagonal cloth worn by gentlemen. French 
poplins, the real India pongees, and the un- 
dressed silks described in last week's Bazar, are 
the materials for handsome traveling costumes 
for brides. For an ocean voyage suits are made 
of the English water-proof, far finer than that 
of American manufacture, of light quality yet 
impermeable, and in the stylish plum and brown 
shades. 

Costumes for short trips and excursions are 
made of thick brown undressed linen, and of the 
lighter buff and gray batistes, with long over 
dresses trimmed with guipure lace of the color 
of the linen, or else with strips of white em- 
broidery on jaconet or cambric. The skirt may 
peot the same material, or of black or brown 
Large overalls of dark gray or brown linen, 
worn to protect handsome traveling suits, are 
voluminous enough to entirely conceal the dress 
beneath them. The best model for these is the 
pattern of the water-proof cloak illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. TV. These dusters cost at 
the farnishing houses $5. 

Straw gypsies, colored gray or brown to corre- 
spond with the suit, gros grain ribbon trimming, 
and a long veil of Donna Maria gauze, are the 








bonnets chosen at present for traveling. In mid- 
summer broad-brimmed flats will be adopted. 
‘The sides are bent down in gypsy style by rib- 
bon strings that pass over the crown ; the front 
and back stand out prominently. This shade- 
hat is serviceable, and is capable of looking very 
picturesque, though in many cases it is more like 
an absurd caricature, or a copy of the hats worn 
by our grandmothers. 

Linen collars ornamented with beaatifully shad- 
ed needle-work, done in French convents, and 
under-sleeves with square cuffs, fastened by three 
linen buttons, are the sets shown for traveling. 
The collars are the English style with standing 
band, pointed in front, and a modified sailor 
shape. A neck-tie of soft twilled silk of pale 
color, tied in a sailor knot, accompanies such col- 
lars. Kilt-pleated muslins are basted in‘ the 
neck and sleeves of suits for very young ladies. 
‘These sheer muslins are more becoming to the 
complexion than linen, and are so neat and plain 
that they are not too dressy for traveling. Un- 
dressed kid gloves without fancy stitching, and 
with long wrists fastened by two or three buttons, 
complete the traveling attire. 

A water-proof cloak, or an ottoman repped 
shawl in stripes of shaded gray or black and 
white, should always be carried by travelers. 
Leather straps with a handle are provided for 
holding these when compactly folded. Ladies 
who are fond of needle-work embroider these 
straps in gay-colored wools on black grounds. 
Light canvas bags, gilt mounted, with Russia 
leather handles of rich russet-color, are the favor- 
ite traveling sachels: they cost from $5 to $9. 


When leather bags are used, those of maroon-” 


colors are preferred to the light cuir-color, which 
is so easily soiled, or to black, which is apt to 
turn rusty brown. 


CRETONNE COSTUMES. 


Cretonne costumes are the novelty of the sea- 
son. These were introduced late last year at 
French watering-places, and are now brought 
out here at a French house. They are intended 
for country wear only, and are made of the 
chintz-figured cretonnes used for upholstering 
furniture. ‘The grounds are black, olive, dove, 
or light buff, with large, brilliant-colored flowers 
and figures. They are made with a ruffled 
skirt and polonaise edged with white muslin 
pleatings, and caught up by large bows of black 
velvet, A single costume is marked $70. 


PABRASOLS. 


The parasols used this year are umbrellas in 
size, large enough for protection against sun 
and shower. They are of silk or pongee, with 
merely a band of a darker shade bordering the 
edge, or else are deeply fringed. ‘There is a 
fancy for white handles, either of enameled 
wood or of polished bone or fine ivory. Straight 
smooth sticks are used instead of the fancifully 
carved ones of last year. Rose-wood and par- 
tridge-wood sticks, with a khob or cross at the 
end, are also pretty. Carnelian handles are on 
the English umbrellas of blue and plum-colored 
silk. Louise blue and purplish plum-color are 
the favorite silk umbrellas with young ladies, es- 
Pecially blondes, and are much admired with 

lack or white saits. They are used on all oc- 
casions except for full dress. They cost from 
#7 upward. Dove gray and brown silk um- 
brellas are used by ladies of more quiet tastes. 
The serviceable pongees, twilled like serge, are 
shown in buff, brown, tan, white, and all the 
various gray shades worn for costumes. The 
lining is of any becoming color, and the sticks 
are plain bamboo. Camel’s-hair tassels orna- 
ment the top. These serge pongees may be 
scoured, but the plain foulard often sold for 
pongee is not serviceable, sometimes splitting in 
the gores before the first season is over. Plain 
buff cambric parasols, with scalloped edges and 
silk lining, are preferable to foulard, and are 
much used at the sea-side: price $3 50. Black 
silk parasols, with colored linings, are chosen by 
elderly ladies. 

A novelty of the season is the Saratoga um- 
brella, with Alpine stick. ‘The substantial han- 
die is tipped with gilt or finished with ivory, and 
when the parasol is closed, serves as a walking- 
stick to assist the rambler in country excursions. 
‘Though designed for use out of town only, they 
already appear daily on the city promenade. 
Made of serge pongee, deeply fringed, with silk 
lining, and handle of dark wood tipped with 
ivory, they cost $7. Handsomer ones, in special 
shades of gray to match costumes trimmed with 
black, have black lining and handle, and cust 
$7 560. Plainer pongees, without fringe, have 
colored borders and whitewood or else bamboo 
sticks. They are also beautifully made in col- 
ored silk with Swiss muslin covers, edged with 
fluted raffles, and sometimes with narrow lace. 
These are to be worn with the costumes of col- 
ored silks under polonaises of white muslin de- 
signed for the watering-places. With a Swiss 
muslin hat to correspond, this is a lovely suit for 
8 fair young girl. 

Small parasols of white silk under black lace 
covers are the choice for ceremonious visiting 
and other dressy occasions. The lining is of 
any becoming color, and the stick is of carved 
ivory, or else an imitation of it in bone or enam- 
eled wood. ‘he lace cover may be bought sep- 
arately, in llama or real thread, and the favorite 
design, a pyramidal figure in each gore, is seen 
in lace of all qualities. Reversible parasols, 
closing with two springs, so as to bring the 
lining on the ontside if wished, are stylish and 
convenient. The lining is sewed smoothly into 
the seams with the outside; and the parasol is 
flat on the top, except in the centre, thus pre- 
senting a greater surface to the sun’s rays. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Gepney; and Messrs. Scumauper; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Tarzor. 


PERSONAL. 


Tae ‘‘ Hurricane” and “ Briarfield” planta- 
tions in Mississippi, formerly occupied by Jer- 
FEeRsON Davis and his brother, Josep E. Da- 
VIs, are now owned by Ben MonteomeRy, the 
favorite freedman of the latter, who gave for 
them Se pone at the end of ten years 
(January 1, 1876). Bex, who is very black, but 
well educated, welcomes guests of distinction 
and waite upon them at table, but does not take 
a seat himself. Last year BEN made 2500 bales 
of cotton and much corn. J. D.’s former slaves 
on these places greet him with all the warmth 
of affection they are capable of expressing. 

—The art fever seems Just now to be especially 
prevalent among our millionaires. Mr. Cor- 
CORAN, whose superb gift of an art gallery to 
Washington will forever keep his name in pleas- 
ant remembrance In that city, has found an emu- 
lator in Mr. T. M. ALLYN, of Hartford, who re- 
cently purchased for $10,000 Cuurcn’s superb 
picture of Jerusalem, as the nucleus for an art 
gallery of imposing dimensions in Hartford, in- 
vending to make it one of the finest in the coun- 

ry. 

—Hepwie Raase's wedding with Niemann, 
the best tenor in Europe (he’s coming here next 
autumn), had this pleasant little incident: the 
wighty Emperor of the Russians sent her, as a 
pre present, a pair of bracelets worth 10,000 
rubles, 

—The Austrian Emperor made some of his 
loyal subjects feel spiteful because he refused to 
reverse the decision of his cabinet that no cele- 
bration in honor of the German victories should 
be had. ‘We are in Austria, not in Germany,” 
said F. Josep; ‘therefore we will not folly” 

—General CLUsERET, who was lately the prime 
agitator and leader of the Communists in Paris, 
hasa peculiar talent for being inturmoils. While 
in this city he was always ‘‘at it.” In 1864 he 
edited the New Nation, a paper published in the 
interest of General Fremont, and wrote ‘‘slash- 
ing’’ articles in French, which were translated 
for that organ of opinion by the late Mr. Lxan- 
DER 8TakR. Fitz Hue Lupvow aided in mak- 
ing the paper; but as there wasn't cnough ne- 
cessity for it to live, it died. The General used 
to live in a cheap, Bohemian sort of way over 
the paint-shop at the corner of Fourth and Mer- 
cer streets. 

—As evidence that Kaiser Wrmutam has feel- 
ings, this is said: After reading the dispatch an- 
nouncing that the French Assembly had ratified 
the treaty of peace he whispered, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘This is the birthday of my mother, 
Louisa!" 

—The Countess Dk Mont1J0, Evc£n18's moth- 
er, is in Madrid, where many shoulders that are 
cold are turned toward her. Hleving no longer 
an empress-daughter, the Spanish aristocracy do 
not greet her with effusion, as they used to do. 

—Hon. J. Proctor Knort’s humorous speech 
in the House of Representatives on Duluth has 
been 80 thoroughly, appreciated by the citizens 
of that Place at they have named one of its 
streets “J.” Street, another, ‘‘ Proctor’’ Street 
and another, ‘‘Knott” Street. The force o! 
naming could no further go. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, the young wife of the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, and M. P. for Brighton, is creating 
great enthusiasm on her lecture tour through- 
out England. She is beautiful, and posscsses a 
voice so sweet that it can find its way beneath 
the “‘iron-clad diaphragm of a conservative.” 
She has studied law, and knows law. 

—The Rev. Dr. Tyna, of whose fiftieth anni- 
versary as a cle! an we made a note two 
weeks since, has during his ministry delivered 
10,000 sermons, received 3000 persons into the 
eburch by profession, and had 25,000 children 
under instruction in his Sunday-schools. Hehas 


re) fifty young men for the ministry. His 
are eutions uaverconttibuted over $3,000,000 
for benevolent put , and paid $600,000 for 


building four churches and six chapels. Truly 
@ remarkable man and a remarkable history! 
—Miss Harriet Hosmer is as successful as 
ever at Rome, and made much of by those who 
like clever people. Notwithstanding her pro- 
fessional chiselings and her love for horses, she 
is neither masculine in mind nor in personal 
appearance. She is young and attractive. Her 
fair hair, bright eyes, expressive face, and grace- 
ful figure would make her noticeable as a charm- 
ing woman in any society. She is full of fun and 
witty sallies, frank and pleasant in her manners, 
looks 60 well, converses 80 well, and dresses 80 
well that she wins the good opinion of every 


ly. 

—CHaRies Tappan, brother of Lewis and the 
late ARTHUR Tappan, is now eighty-seven, and 
on a visit to Brooklyn. He trudges about with 
the elastic tread of a man of thirty; is a tle- 
man of fine culture, cheerful and happy, has re- 
markable social gifts, and as a teller of stories 
has few equals. He has been abroad several 
times, his last visit having been made a year 
ago. He made up his mind about it in five 
minutes, and started alone. After travelin, 
several months he returned in fine health an 
spirits, and said he was ready for another jour- 
ney around the world. 

—An American gentleman who by chance saw 
Louis NaPougon on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Queen Victoria, says he was not a lit- 
tle surprised, after reading the lugubrious state- 
ments of newspaper correspondents describing 
him as broken completely in health and spirits, 
to see a quiet, gentlemanly man spring out of 
the car with an elastic step, bowing and smiling 

raciously to the few persons privileged to meet 

im, among whom were the Viscount SyDNBY, 
Lord Chamberlain, whom the Queen had deputed 
‘as her representative to receive him. Heseemed 
in excellent health and spirits, and much youn- 
fe, in appearance than the American gentleman 

adexpected. The American gentleman did not 
see the sinister expression of face so frequently 
attributed to L. N., nor any thing that indicated 
an unusually crafty, unprincipled, ambitious 
m 


an. 

—The daughter of THackERAY, who still 
writes as a maiden, In the magazines, is the wife 
of Mr. Lesiig STEPHENS, editor of the Cornhill 


Magazine. 

—Something new is on the tapis at Washing- 
ton. BattTazzi ErFenpi, the Turkish chargé 
d affaires at Washington, has presented to Pres- 
ident Grant a m ficent carpet, manufactured 
expressly as a gift from the Sultan to this gov- 
ernment, and designed for the East Room of the 
exccutive mansion. The present has been ac- 
cepted. It was made at the imperial factory, 
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and was a year in preparation. Red and blue 
are the prevailing colors. It weighs 1500 pounds, 
and is worth from $9000 to $10,000. 

—The most pecunious of all the aspirants for 
the throne of France is the Duc d’Aumale, who 
has an income of about $500,000 per annum. 
This fortune he inherited from the Duc de Bour- 
bon (father of the famous Duc a’ Enghien, mur- 
de! it is believed, by Madame Dz Feucuers, 
who, being English, could not inherit her aged 
lover's landed property. 

—Is there any body to believe this story, re- 
lated in a private letter from London? About 
ten years ago a young American from New 
York—Watter Hastines by name—dining in 
London in company with Lord C—, expressed 
the opinion that solitary confinement in a dark 
cell was not so dreadful a punishment as had 
been represented. His lordship—eo goes the 
tale—offered Hastinas £10,000 Ef he would un- 
dergo entire seclusion for ten years. The prop- 
osition being agreed to, a cell was fitted up fo 
Lord C——'s town house. It was from twelve 
to fifteen feet square. The prisoner was to be 
allowed candles, a few books, writing materials, 
plain food—the latter served by a man who was 
not to be seen. In this way Hastinos has been 
living for a decade of years, his term expiring 
about the let of the present month. He is now 
released, and has recelved, we suppose, his hard- 
carned money. He emerges from his dungeon 
in rather a dilapidated condition, appearing, 
though only thirty-five, like a man of sixty-five 


years of his frame stooping and his steps 
tol rering. is face sallow, his hair and beard 
white, his voice tremulous, and his speech hesi- 


tating. The question is, who is WaLTER Has- 
tines? And why, during all this cheerful se- 
clusion, has mo relative of his ever been inter- 
viewed ? and how has it been kept out of the pa- 
pers 

—Mr. Ropert Lenox, whese recent munifi- 
cent bequest for a grand library far up town, has 
been recently made the topic of laudatory edi- 
torials, is utterly averse to having his house in- 
vaded by people, no matter how clever or fa- 
mous, who are curious to inspect the treasures 
of his library in Fifth Avenue. An anecdote {I- 
lustrative of this disinclination is told, in which 
the name of Henry Warp Beecuer is mention- 
ed. Some time ago this gentleman is sald to 
have desired to gain admigsion to the library, to 
consult a rare volume which could only be found 
there. The person in charge told him that ad- 
mission was impossible, and that the owner 
could not be seen by any body. BrxcueEr, how- 
ever, desired him to take his card to Mr. LENox, 
which was finally done. ‘ BeEcuzR!” said the 
scholarly hermit, as he looked at the card. 
‘Who is this man? I have never heard of him. 


. Give him my compliments, and tell him the li- 


brary Je not open to visitors."” 

—Mr. Surrogate Hutcuines has quite opened 
the eyes of the bar by announcing that hence- 
forth he will, excepting in cases where it would 
be obviously proper to do 80, make no allow- 
ances to counsel employed to contest the pro- 
bate of wills. His reasons, given in a recent 
decision in the TayLor will case, are clear and 
conclusive, and will, as they ought, have the ef- 
fect to deter ptigarion on the part of persons 
who, not having, een ‘ remembered” in a will, 
choose to consider that the testator was there- 
fore eo far insane as to be incompetent to devise 
his estate. 

—Colonel J. Warren Scort, who died in 
New Brunswick on the 27th ult., at the great 
age of ninety-three, was, when in his prime, one 
of the remarkable men of New Jersey. He was 
the contemporary and peer, at the bar, of Sam- 
VEL L. SOUTHARD, THEODORE FRELINGBUYSEN, 
and other great minds of that State, and retaine 
until quite recently his intellectual faculties un- 
impaired. He was a bright, cheerful, sunny- 
tempered man, of fine tastes and culture, and a 
thorough gentleman. He was a member, and 
for many years treasurer-general, of the order 
of the Cincinnati. 

—Literary folk are waxing wealthy, especially 
some of the funnier ones. A few years ago 
Mark Twain, ‘John Paul’ (alias Wess), and 
Petroleam V. Nasby were poor but honest men, 
and industrious writers. Now they are opulent 
bond-holders. J. Paul is reported to have made 
several hundred thousand dollars by a few ‘‘lit- 
tle fliers” in Wall Strect, to say nothing of his 
having won a very large fortune last year in—a 
wife. He now disdains to joke. e 

—A beautifal high-born Japanese young lady 
is said to pervade New York at the present 
juncture. Her complexion is a lovely trans- 

rent olive, her eyes dark and lambent, her 

features classical and aristocratic, her hair black, 

short, and curly. Her dress is a compromise 
between that of a Japanese lady and that of an 
American belle. She wears no ler or crino- 
line, and the fine outline of her vigorous limbs is 
defined through her clinging an ceful dra- 
peries. She walks proudly, and displays the 
most perfect self-possession in public. Who 
this | is has not yet been revealed. 

—Rather an industrious man is Bishop QuiN- 
TaRD, of Tennessee. On Good-Friday last he 
officiated at seven services, preached five times, 
and baptized five persons. On Easter-Sunday 
he officiated at four services, administered bap- 
tism on two occasions, and held two confirma- 
tion services. 

—Parson BrownLow, who has still four years 
to serve in the Senate, is looking more pale and 
feeble than usual; but he has looked for so many 

ears like a man in extremis that he is quite like- 
5 to thwart for some time the pleasant wishés 
of certain Tennesseeans, who would be glad to 
write obituary notices of the old gentleman. 

—Miss Frances WILLARD, president of the 
female college, Evanston, Thinois, thinks the 
true idea of woman’s education will include 
croquet and calculus, tatting and Telemachus, 
Hower and home. 

—A few days since Mr. A. T. STEWART, Who 
owns the Utica Woolen Mills, was written to by 
his agent that the mills had 500 tons of coal to 
spare, which might be sold to advantage, as coal 
was scarce and prices high. Mr. Stewart re- 
plied, ‘Sell none; but, as the price is high and 
the article scarce, give away the whole to the 
working-people of the mills—share and share 
alike;” which was done. Mr. STEwaRT’s ncw 
hotel for women, at the corner of Fourth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-second Street, is rapidly pro- 
grossing toward completion. Two millions of 

jollars have been appropriated for it, and anoth- 
er million will be required to complete it. This 
is the largest sum ever given by any one man for 
any one edifice for benevolent purposes. 
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Tapestry Design for 
Lambrequin. 
Lamprequiss of this kind 
are suitable for ornamenting 
étagtres, brackets, etc. ‘The de- 
sign is worked in cross stitch on 











canvas with zephyr worsted and fill- 
ing The worsted and silk used 
may be of the colors given in the de- 








scription of symbols, or any other shades, 
After finishing the embroidery, line the lam- 
brequin with muslin or silk, edge it with cord, 
and set a tassel on the under point of each scallop. 





Standing Collars in Guipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru of these collars are made of fine linen, and ornamented with 
guipure embroidery. 

Fig. 1.—To make this collar, first draw the outlines for the button- 
hole scallops, then stretch the thread bars as shown by the illustration, 
and work in satin and button-hole stitch. 

Fig. 2.—This collar is also worked in guipure embroidery, in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Cover for Toilette 
Cushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts cover, of which Fig. 1 
gives a fourth part in full size, 
is made of pink silk lined with 
net. For the middle of the cover 
work the design given on Fig. 2. 











Id cord wi vhite silk 
Fig. 1.¢-Section or Stanpinc Couuar iN gold cord. with ‘fine ‘white silk. 


Guirure Emprowery. 


2 are also fastened with stitches 
of white silk. The design shown by Fig. 2 may be used for ornamenting pocket- 
books, albums, port-folios, ete. 


Cap Crown in Guipure Embroidery. 

Tits cap crown, one-fourth of which is shown in full size by the illus- 
tration, is of cambric, worked in guipure embroidery with tine embroid- 
ery cotton and tatting cotton. Work the figures in satin and button- 

hole sti*ch with embroidery cotton, 
and stretch the thread bars shown 
by the illustration with tat- 
ting cotton. The wider 
parts of the design 
are underlaid 
several 

















QvanTex Section oF Cai Cxows is Geuruge Empnowery, 


Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, ® 3d (lightest), 
Green; © Ist (darkest), & 2d 


For the dark lines of the design sew on 
The 
gold threads stretched crosswise on 
the blossom leaves shown by Fig. 





Kaitrep Square ror Cuverzet, ETc. 





Lampregu: 





2d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk) ; 
‘hite Wool, 





times with embroidery 
cotton. Under the em- 

broidery the material is cut 
away. 


Knitted Square for 
Coverlet, etc. 
‘Tnis square is knitted with white 
knitting cotton and two steel knitting- 
needles in rounds going backward and 
forward. Begin at one corner (see the 
under corner of the illustration) with a 
foundation of 3 st, (stitches), and on these work three rounds, go- 
ing backward and forward, which must appear purled on the right 
side of the work ; thus work alternately one round purled, cne round 
plain; besides this, slip the first stitch of each round, and on the st. 
preceding the last st. in each of these three rounds work 2 st., 1 k. 
(knit plain), 1 p. (purl). 4th round.—SI. (slip one stitch), 2k., t. t. 0. 
throw the thread over), 3 k. Sth round.—Sl., 2 p., 1 k. on the thread 
(ihrcwn over cf the preceding round (the threads thrown over are always 
worked off as stitches), 3p. Gth round.—SI., 2 k., t. t. 0., 1 p., t. t. O., 
3k. 7thround.—SI 
k., 3p. 8th 
, 2k, tito, 
3k. Oth 
round. -»2p,5k., 3 p. 
10th round.—SI., 2 k., t. t. 0, 
5 p.,t.t.o.,3k. 11th round. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn FoR 
Centre or Tortette- —S]., 2 p., 7k, 3 p. 12th 


CUSHION COVER. round.—-Sl., 2k., t. t. 0., 7 Pp. 
t.t.0,3k. 13th round.—SI., 
2p,4k,lp,4k,3p. 14th round.— 
k.,t.t0,4p,1k.,4p., tt. 0, 






























—Section or Stanprya COLLAR IN __ 
Guirure Emprowery. 
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tto,4p,3k, 4p, tito, sk. a 
17th round.—Sl., 2 p.,4k., 5 p., 4k, 3p. 18th round.—SL, 2 k., tt, 0.4 4 py 
t.t.0., 3k, 19th round. »2p., 4k., 8 p.,.t, t odes rho 

20th round.—S1  tto,¢p, 3k, 3p. 3k. 4p, t to, 
12p,4k,4p., tt. 0, 3K, t. tO 4 Pay hikes 
22d yound.—t1., 2 k., t. to. yt 5p. 4k. 4 py Sona 
'd round.—sI., k uy te ke, t. t. 0.) 5 pe 4 ke, | 
24th round.—Sl. ersite be Os p., 5K, 4 p., tt 04 8 
25th round.—SI., ¥ p., 4 k.,.6 p., 2 st. n. (narrowed; always . 
narrow these two stitches in the ie 
following mann Slip the 
first stitch, work the two 
following stitches 
plain, and draw 
the slipped 
stitch 















































Fig. 1.—Qvarter Sxction or TorLerre-cusnion Covrr. 
UWatr-rorka, Kyutiep, asp Potst Resse Enpromerry. 
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over), 2k.,6p.,4k., 3p. 26th round.—Sl., 2 key t. 

5p, Ok, +p, t t.0., 3 k.° 27th round.—S1., 2p. 

2 st. n. as before, 1 k., Tp, 4k, 3p. 28th round, 

hath SPs Ley tp tto, 3k. 29th roand.— 
t. 

















Bp. 1k, t to. rt Ps? Sty 4 ps, t to 1k, t 
ak “Jon round, SI." 2k,tto, sip dk. 3p, 9 
3k. yt 0, 3k, Blat round.—SI. 2p,4k., ¥p, to. 
t. Post to. 1S se to, 4 p., 4k. p. 32d round, —SI. 
t. 1B De® k, Sp,tk, 4p. t to. 3k. 

4k. .t to, ok Op, t to, 5 





‘38th ronnd. —si., 2k. vt. to, 
together, 3 k-. § ps Tk, tp, tet 39th 
k., S pesticteio-a Es tp, 2stn,9 p, 
+ 


























5k., Srtmn tnt t 051 











SL, 2 p., 5 ,t. t. 0,12 p., 2 st. n.; 
12 p., t. t. ,1k, t. to, 4p, Pe 5k.,3 p. GOth round. 
Sh, 1k kK 2 together, #60; 3 P- De gether, 7k. 3p. 7k, 
thio, ogether, 1 k., t. t.0., 5 k, »1k., k. 2 together, 





t.t.0., 7k, 3p. 7k., p. b together, 3 Pp. ¥ a es oy k.2 together, 2 k. 
With the assistance of the description thus far given, and the illustration, 
the square may easily be completed; at the beginning and end of each 
of the following rounds denoted by even numbers work as at the hegin- 
ning and end of the 56th, 58th, and 60th rounds; at the beginning and 
end of each round denoted by odd numbers work as at the beginning 
and end of the 57th and 59th rounds, 


Net for boiling Eggs. 

Ts net is worked with a double thread of medium-sized knitting 
cotton, on a mesh of one inch in diameter, as follows: Begin at.the mid- 
dle with a foundation of 8 st. (stitches), and work, always. going for- 
ward, the Ist round.—On each of the foundation st. 2 st. (knots). 2d 
round, — Alternately 2 st. on the first st., 1 st. on the following (widened) 



























1. oy oy be 

2s.n,4p,0t0, 1k, t to. 4k. p 40th round.—SI., st. of the preceding sound. Work 13 rounds more, and widen 8 st.in each 
2k,tto,4p,3 Le 3 ae 8k. ., k. 2 together, Lk., t. t. 0., of these rounds, working always 2 st. on the st. after each widened st. 
8k, 3p,3k,4p,tto, 3k. round.—s1., 2 p.,4k., 4p., of the preceding round. Now work 15 rounds more without widening. 
ttio,3 ei t. t. 0, 20p., tt. o. ,tto,4p,4k, 3p. 49d In the st. of the last round work for the border, on a mesh an inch and 
round. 2 yt 5p. 7 t. t. 0., k. 2 together, one-fifth in diameter, the lst and 2d ronnds.—1 st. on each st. of the 
Lk o., k, 2 together, 1 k., t. 7k, 5p,4k,4p,t too, preceding round. 8d round.—2 st. on each st. of the preceding r 

8k. d round. —sI. 22p,4 k 5 .0.,5.K., tt. 0., 21 p., tt. 0., 4th round.—Like the Ist round, but work off together always 2 

6k, oi 0,5 p.,4k.,.3 p. 44th —SL,2k,tto,4p,5k, the preceding round with 1 st. 5th round.—3.st.-on each st. of the pre 

7p.,6 k. ., t. t.0.,k. 2 together, 1 k.,t. t.0., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., ceding round. Gth and 7th rounds.—Like the Ist round of the border, 

k. 2 together, 1 k.,t.t.0,6k,7p,5k,¢p,tto,3 k, 45th but in the 6th round work off always 8 st. together of the precediny, 
round.—Sl., 2 p.,4k., 6 p., 2 n., 2k. P, ,2stn, 2k, round with 1 st.; this completes the border. Now work the net in 
6 p. 46th round. k. 0.) + pe . point de reprise with coarse knitting cotton, as shown by the illustration, 

2 


so that eight gores are formed, draw the foundation st. together, fasten 
the thread, and cover the st. with a rosette of knitting cotton. Through 
the Ist and 2d rounds of the border pass two pieces of cord of the req 
nisite length, so that they cross each other, and to the ends of the cord 


together, 1 k., t. t. ° 


P-. 
toto, k. 
wt Lk., k. 2 together, t. t. 


G68. 





| fasten the tassels. 
} | This net may also be 
| used for holding veg- 
| etables, bread, etc. 


| Basket for Boiled 
Eggs. 














‘Tuts round basket 
her,t.t.0.,1k., | is lined with red 
ther, t.t,0.,4k., | cashmere, wadded, 
op, ok. 4 py i to, | and covered with 
3k. 49th round.—Sl., | white piqué. ‘The 


2 together, 4-k., 













Bac For KEEPING BorLen Ecos Warm. 































Bvsket ror KEEPING BorLen Ecce Won 2 py 4k. 3 py tt. o., | piqué cover is lined 
> Tk ,ttod S with shirting, and 

10 p., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 10 p. Bp, 4 k. 3 Pp 50th | ormamented with red worsted serpentine braid and twisted stitch embroidery ; it is laid loosely on 
roand.—S1., 2k., tt.o.4p., 3k, 4 t. t0..k. 2 together, | the wadding. so that it may be taken out and washed. For this cover cut of piané and shirting a 
2k, 3p, 2k., k. 2 together. t. t.0., 1 Re 5 round piece of the requisite size for the bottom, then cut the edge of the cover 
Sk,4p,tto,3k. Sst roan 0. ie in one piece with the scallops, also of the requisite length and breadth. Orna- 
Io p., t. to. » 8k,tto, bp, t to, ie pd ment the scallops with serpentine braid and red worsted in twisted stitch, and. 
round.—SI., 2 k., t to, 4 2 ,4k,5 k., to. 2 together, 1 k., set it on the bottom, laying pleats in the edge at regular intervals. A piece of 
tto,k. 2 together, 3k, 5p,3k., k . k., k. 2 together, piqué, lined with shirting and embroidered, or a napkin, may be used to cover 
tot. 0 Thy Bo Vy aries rd Bat eek the eggs. 
teo,5 tto, Op, toto, a 0,5 ito, * 
Bp. 4k, 3p. Sth round. SL. 2kjtto,4p, 5 p,Gk,tto, Bag for Boiled Eggs. 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t..0., k. 2 together, 4k, a) p, 4k, together, t.to., ‘Tis bag, which can be washed, is made of a double layer of white corded 


piqué, trimmed with red serpentine braid, and embroidered in point Russe with 
red split zephyr. For the bottom of the bag cut a piece of double material 
nine inches and three-fifths square. Trim one (the under) piece of material 
all around the outer edge with the serpentine braid and point Russe embroid- 
ery, and set the edge of this piece on the edge of the upper picce. For the bag 
cut a piece of corded pique and shirting lining seven inches and three-fifths 
wide and twenty-four inches and four-fifths long, join the ends of these pieces, 
hem down one (the upper) side an inch and one-fifth, and at a distance of an 
inch from the upper edge make eyelet-holes at intervals of three-fifths of an 
inch each; through these holes two red worsted cords are afterward run cross- 
Rosette ror Cravats, Cars, utc. wise. Furnish the upper edge of the bag with trimming as shown by the illus 

Wire Emproiwery, tration, and sew the bag on the untrimmed part of the bottom so that the cor- 


1k., k. 2 together, t.t.0.,6k., 7p, 5k, 3 p., te Lo, 3k. 55th round. 
—SI., 4k, 6p, 2k, "2 ston. 2 ky 2k, 2 ston, 2k, 1 p.,2k., 

2st. n. + 2 k., Gp. + p. The round j just ‘completed forms the middle of 
the square. With the following (56th) round the second half of the square ix 
begun; work this round as follows: SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t..0., 3 p., purl 
2 together, 4k,5p,8k,tto,k. 2 "together, Ik, tto,4k,5p,4k., 
t. t.0., 1 k., k. 2 together, t.t.0., &k., 5 p.,4k., p. 2 together, 3 p., & t.o., 
k. 2 together, 2k. 57th round. ,2p,5k.,4p,1k., 2sin,1k., 16 p., 
1k, 2sti.n,Lk., 16p,1k, 2st.u,tk,4p,5k., 3p. 58th round.— 
SI, 1k., k. 2 together, t. s o., 3p., p. 2 together, 3k., 3p., 1Ok., t. to, 
k. 2 together, 1 k., tto,3k,3p,3k,tto, 1k, together, t. t. 0, 
10k, 3p,3k, p. 2 together, : 3p., t. to, k. 2 together, 2k. Soth round. 
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ners of the latter project equally. Fold these 
corners over on the outer side, and sew them on 
the bag; also fasten the edge of the bottom, be- 
tween every two corners, at the middle, to the 

. Inserving the eggs set the bag on a round 
dish or plate, 


Rosette for trimming Cravats, Cal 
a coder 
See illustration on page 335. 


Tus rosette, which may also be used for trim- 
ming lingerie, etc., is worked on cambric in half- 
polka, satin, knotted, button-hole, and ladder 
stitch. The open-work ring of the rosette is 
worked in the latter stitch. 


Crochet Border for Window-Shades, etc. 
See illustration on page 835. 


Tris border is worked in chain stitch and 
double crochet ; with the chain stitches in each 
round the same number of stitches of the pre- 
ceding round are always passed over. For the 
border take finer or coarser knitting cotton. This 
design, if crocheted repeating several times, so 
that a foundation is formed, is also suitable for 
tidies, sofa covers, easy-chaira, etc. 





TWO LOVERS. 


A Map was sitting in the sun, 
And on either side was a lover; 

But the eyes of the maiden saw but one, 
And her pallid cheek flushed over, 

As a cloud like snow will sometimes glow 
With a sudden burst of glory; 

While in sweet low words, like the coo of birds, 
He whispered the deathless story. 


“1 will be true,” she answered low, 
As she softly nestled near him. 

And the unseen rival cried, ‘Ho! ho!” 
And laughed ; but they did not hear him, 

“T will be true, oh, my love, to you, 
Forever and forever.” 

They did not hear; but the rival near 
Said, “Nay, you shall wed him never!” 


He lingered at her side alway, 
And he wooed her eve and morning; 
‘Nearer, nearer he drew each day, 
Nor heeded her ailent scorning. 
‘Near, so near! and he smiled to hear 
‘The impassioned lover pleading. 
But her cheek grew white, and in sore affright 
He saw that she was not heeding. 


The maid lay on her snowy bed, 
And two lovers crowded near her. 

“ Oh, live, my darling, live!” one said, 
“ My love, grown dear and dearer.” 
But the rival lover leaned fondly over, 

And preseed his lips upon her. : 
She only heard his low-breathed wi 
And the rival, Death, had won her. 





DR. ARNOLD'S PRESCRIPTION. 


“ ()NE, under the tongue; two, in the shoe; 
three, let it be; four, over the door,” re- 
Felicia, walking through the clover field 

with her eyes upon the ground. ‘‘If I could 

only find a four-leaved clover! Now I wonder 
who would come in under it; nobody, probably 

—there'’s nobody to come; but then, if I were 

in town, I shouldn’t be likely to find the clover, 

80 it’s about even. There's a pretty view of the 

interval; I mean to sketch it.” And then she 

sat down on a grassy knoll, opened her sketch- 
book, and attempted to carry her threat into ex- 
ecuticn. She worked away diligently for half 
an hour, when some one said, over her shoulder, 

“You need somewhat heavier touches just 
there, if I may interfere. Don't you see how 
black the shadows fall ?” 

“*Dr. Gray!” cried Felicia. ‘“‘ How you star- 
tled me! How dare you look over my shoulder, 
Sir? Don’t you know how rude it is?” 

“* How rude is it?” 

**So rade that if I weren't so glad to see you 
I should send you away. Where did you come 
from? Did you rain down with the sunbeams?” 

‘The young man smiled, and stroked a fine 
mustache musingly. 

“Just now,” he answered, ‘I came from 
Shell Beach, where my mother and sister and a 
few friends sre wasting the summer hours; and 
there I heard that you were here.” 

‘* How nice it is to see you! it seems like old 
times. I was just on the point of getting home- 
sick, and you have cured me. Sha'‘n’t we go up 
to the hense, so that I may introduce you to 
Aunt Sophy ?” 

‘Unless you vote against it, I should rather 
stay here the little time I have to stay; I should 
have to divide you among so many up there.” 

‘*And I being so insignificant, you think 
there wouldn’t be enough to go round? By-the- 
way, where do zon mean to settle, doctor? 
When I last had the pleasure of talking with 
you, your mind was perplexed by the query.” _ 

“*Yes, What would you advise? How would 
it do to settle hereabouts ?” 

“In this wilderness? Waste your sweetness 
on this desert sity and practice patience instead 
of medicine? Besides, I heard aunty say that 
there was a new doctor here already.” 

‘Indeed. Did she mention his name ?” 

‘Yes; it's Dr. Arnold morning, noon, and 
night. If I don’t take his doses, I have a chron- 
ic dose of himself. She sings his praises loud 
enongh to make his fortune. I dare say he has 
given up advertising. He cured aunty of a fever 
when the old doctor over at Shell Beach had 
given her up.” 

“Then you haven't seen him ?” 

-“*No: the truth is, I’m afraid to face such a 
paragon. He was here the first night I came, 
and aunty begged me to go down and see him, 
bat I had a headache, you know; travelers al- 
ways have headaches; it’s one of their perqui- 
sites.” 

‘< And he might have cured it. So he was 
here the first day you came, eh?” 





“Yes; and he was coming to-day, so I took 
my sketch-book and trudged out here. I don’t 
care to see their old country doctors; they must 
be stupid enough.” 

“Oh! is he an old fellow ?” 

“I don’t know; wears a scratch, perhaps, 
and green goggles, and takes snuff. He's a 
bachelor, at least; for aunty—dear old goose !— 
suggested that it would be ever so nice if he were 
to take a fancy to me, in order that we might 
live near her. It never occurred to her that £ 
might have a word to say in the bargain. I 
laughed so heartily at the idea that Aunt Sophy 
was quite put out, do you know, and told me at 
lust that there was no danger of my doing half 
so well as to marry a country doctor. I hope I 
sha’n’t. See, I've found a four-leaved clover !” 

“Which means good luck.” 

“Which means that I shall put it over the 
front-door, and trust to Fate.” 

“In the shape of Dr. Arnold ?” 

“The Fates forbid!” 

“Ah, what prejudices you women cherish! 
According to your own acknowledgment you 
have not seen this worthy; according to thé 
opinion of your friends he is worth seeing—” 

“When one is ill.” 

‘« And yet you avoid and despise his shadow. 
I very much doubt if you do not have him in 
your cup yet, and to some pu: ‘3 

“Qh, you di ble man! You mean that 
when I do see him I shall fall in love with him, 
In that case I shall take infinite pains to avoid 
him. He's as bad as the Gorgon’s head ; for one 
would as soon be turned into stone, for all I 
know, as to fall in love with a man one hates. 
Besides, if he were Adonis himself, I should say, 
‘No, I thank you, my pretty man,’ if he invited 
me to share this wilderness with him.” 

““Ah! And you would not consent to live 
here on any terms? How people differ! Now 
L like it.” 

“Oh, it does very well for asummer’s vacation.” 

“¢ And nothing more? You think that there 
isn’t a possibility of my persuading any body to 
share my cottage, in case I should 6 up my 
mind to settle here?” 

Who was he going to ask to share his cottage? 
How she envied the ‘gentle maid.” For her 
part, she would have been glad to share any thing 
with him, any where—in the wilds of Australia, 
on the icebergs of the north, the mountains of 
themoon. Bat if he were intending to ask some 
one else! 

“*T dare say you might find some one who 
wouldn't—object.” 

“ But not Miss Felicia Saxon. Well”—taking 
out his watch—‘‘it’s time I was off : five o'clock. 
Your bugbear must be gone before this, unless 
he stays to tea. By-the-way, send me word, 
will you? how you like him, and who comes 
in under the four-leaved clover.” And then he 
mounted the horse which he had tethered to the 
fence, and rode away. 

Felicia followed him long with her eyes, re- 
peating, ‘‘ But not Miss Felicia Saxon!” 

‘Why does he take it for granted?” she 
thought. ‘If he wanted to know, why did he 
not ask outright, without any beating about the 
bush? How could I tell him that I shouldn’t 
mind if only he were here too? No, he must 
have been joking ; he must have been thinking 
of some one else.” And then shesighed profound- 
ly, picked up her sketch-book, and went home, 
with the four-leaved clover carefully hidden be- 
tween its pages. 

‘‘ Where have you been, child ?” asked Miss 
Sophy Saxon. ‘* You always do contrive to 
hide yourself when the doctor's here. He want- 
ed to see you, and asked if you were well; and I 
told him you were well enough to be galivanting 
over the neighborhood all the afternoon.” 

“Ife wanted to give me a dose of calomel, I 
suppose. I hate doctors’ stuffs, and doctors—at 
least,” remembering an exception—‘“ at least 
most of them. I've been sketching the inter- 
val; I haven’t been galivanting, and I don’t 
know what it means.” 

“What do you call sketching? Those little 
daubs of lead-pencil marks? Looks as if the 
crows had walked over the paper. Dear me! is 
that the nonsense folks call sketching? You'd 
better been at home churning; it’s a sight more 
profitable.” 

“*T leave that for country doctors’ wives, By- 
the-way, Aunt Sophy, your Dr. Arnold wears a 
wig, doesn’t he?” 

“My Dr. Arnold! When you see him you 
will wish he was yours. What if he does wear a 
wig, miss? Is there any thing disgraceful in 
that?” Miss Sophy wore a false front herself. . 

**Oh no; only it shows that he’s no chicken, 
as they say; and for my part, I would rather be 
a young man’s slave than an old man’s darling.” 

‘Which only shows your bad taste and inex- 
perience. But you needn't worry ; youngor old, 
Dr. Arnold wouldn't waste a thougbt on such a 
chit as you—though you might thank your stars 
if he should—in spite of forty wigs.” And Miss 
Sophy chuckled softly behind her tea-urn. 

‘Tf he wouldn’t waste a thought on me, why 
in the world do you try to make my month wa- 
ter? I'm sure y don't want to lead him into 
any such extravagance.” 

Felicia placed her four-leaved clover over the 
front-door that very night, and sat down to await 
the movements of Fate, which we know are al- 
ways stealthy and unex; Just now, cer- 
tainly, Fate seemed in no hurry. A week pass- 
ed without bringing any one in under the spell 
of the clover leaf. Felicia had begun to despair, 
when a perfumed note from Dr. Gray arrived, 
saying: 

“ Dea Mrse Fettora,—Have you made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Arnold yet?—poor man. And how fares it 
with the four-leaved clover? I am delegated to pre- 
sent you with my sister's love—to which may I add my 
own ?—and to request the pleasure of your comps ny 


at Shell Beach any fine day this week. I shou! 
most happy to for you, but duty beckons in an- 








other direction. Yet I shall try to give myself a half- : 
holiday should you ne i wat make it one. 
va - L. Guar.” 

“Oh, I should so like to go!” cried Felicia. 
“+ But how to get there? I can’t walk that dis- 
tance, and all the farm horses are at work, I sup- 

Dear me! where's my godmother that 
she can’t make me a coach-and-six out of the 
squash vines and the squash bugs?” 

“* Where do you want to go?” asked her god- 
mother in the shape of Aunt Sophy. For Felicia 
had not read the note to her aunt; it was too 
precious for profane ears or eyes ; and, moreover, 
she was atraid of Aunt Sophy’s opinion of the 
young man of the period. She would be sure to 
say, ‘In my day young men didn’t write to their 
sisters’ friends unless they had something par- 
ticular to say for themselves; and young men 
didn’t send their love in that off-hand manner, 
as if it wasn’t of the slightest consequence.” So 
Felicia answered, 

“Mrs. Ames, a friend of mine and mamma’s, 
wishes me to spend the first fine day with her at 
Shell Beach.” 

“* Perhaps Dr. Arnold will happen along, and 
take you in. He drives from Dan to Beersheba 
on his visits, and wouldn't think any thing of 
doing a body a good turn,” said her aunt. 

‘1'd rather stay at home,” sulked Felicia. 

‘You're a very silly girl.” 

‘Perhaps so; but silly girls are just the ones 
who like to have their own way. Can't you send 
me to Shell Beach?” coaxingly. 

“Well, perhaps Jones will harness old Jolly 
and drive you over, if you're set upon it, and are 
up early enough. And there's the stage—go 
over in the stage, and I'll send Jones and Jolly 
to fetch you home. That ‘ll be handiest.” 

“Oh, thank you; you are the best of aunts, 
after all, if you have gone wild over that old 
Dr. Arnold. I dare say you can’t help it; he’s 
bewitched you.” 

“Just wait till he bewitches you.” 

So the next fine day found Felicia on the road 
to Shell Beach, where Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Ames 
were waiting to welcome her, and where, toward 
noon, they were joined by Dr. Gray. They sat 
on the veranda, and watched the bathers, and 
rode on the beach. Felicia, mounted on Dr. 
Gray's roan, of which, to tell the truth, she was 
mightily afraid, was only comforted by the de- 
light of being cared for by the doctor, who made 
her forget danger by the glance of his eye. 

“‘And have you not met Dr. Arnold yet? 
And has the fated fairy prince not entered be- 
neath the four-leaved clover?” he laughed. 
‘*How do you know what will happen while 
you're away ?” ¥ 

“* When the fairy prince comes, may I be there 
to see! No, I haven’t met the tiresome old doc- 
tor yet, though aunty suggested that if he hap- 
pened along I might ride over here with him.” 

** But he didn’t happen along ?” 

“No, thank goodness! I took the stage over. 
Mr. Jones is coming to take me home.” 

“Mr. Jones? Ah! I don’t remember hear- 
ing you mention him before. A particular friend 
of yours? Lawyer, doctor, merchant, thief? 
Hes a thief, if he comes with intent to steal my 
litle friend Felicia,” said Dr. Gray, with ill-con- 
cealed curiosity. 

‘Jealous, eh ?” thonght Felicia, delightedly— 
“at least this savors of it.” Then, ‘‘ Mr. Jones 
and I are on very good terms—that is, as good 
as the circumstances demand,” laughing. 

““Indeed! May I ask if he is a resident at 
Farmfield ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then, of course, he can have no hope.” 

** He doesn’t seem to be despairing, however.” 

“‘ Hoping against hope, ps. I heard of 
a Mr. Jones who is teaching drawing in the West 
Parish—not wearing a wig, but whose locks are 
silvered with the frosts of many winters, to put 
it poetically ; perhaps this is your friend ?” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Jones, my friend, as 
you choose to call him, is not over thirty, with 
hair of your color and a golden mustache.” 
“*Distrust that man, although he be your brother, 


Whose hair is one color and his mustache an- 
other.’” 


“Be still! I won't have Mr. Jones slandered. 
He has a figure like a Titan; he has big blue 
eyes. Don't you like blue eyes?” 

“No; they remind me of crockery.” 

“They remind me of sapphires and turquoises. 
However, he has an aquiline nose.” 

‘And a bad temper, of course. In short, I 
don’t fancy any thing I hear about this Mr. 
Jones.” 

‘That doesn't signify,” continued Felicia, em- 
boldened by success, *‘so long as my aunt So- 
phy does.” 

“Oh! Then he is her admire—” 

‘*He is one ot her farm hands, if you please.” 

“Cruel girl! I sha‘n’t forgive you in a harry. 
Jones is a great burden off my mind. What 

rou?” 

“*One likes to make believe have a lover once 
in a while, you know.” 

“What's the use of making believe when the 
reality'’s staring you in the face?” 

“‘Oh! make-believe lovers aren’t so trouble- 
some as real ones.” 

‘*T suppose not,” with a sigh. ‘‘They don’t 
ask you to live in the backwoods with them.” 

“*T hope not.” Why was he always harping 
upon living in the country ? 

““T suppose, now, that no one could persuade 
you to such a sacrifice ?” 

**T hope no one will try," she answered, loft- 
ily, greatly wondering if he had any such inten- 
tion. 

“Well,” he said, after a panse, ‘when I 
marry I hope my wife will love nature.” 

*T should rather she would love me, if I were 
you,” archly. ‘‘ But wasn’t it a joke? My 
drawing-master used to say to me, ‘You are de 


most great big lover of de nature, Mess Felici- 
té, she do have; you do show of it in de every 
touch !’" 

‘He was a flatterer,” said Dr. Gray. 

“I thank you. Nobody can bring euch an 
accusation against you.” 

No one spoke for a fall minute. 

‘*T think we had better go back to your moth- 
er,” said Felicia then, somewhat crest-fallen. 
‘Tt mast be almost time for Mr. Jones to come 
for me.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that. I hope. I should 
give myself the pleasure of taking you home, 
but I have an engagement.” 

‘*What a pity!” said Felicia, quite forgetting 
herself. ‘‘ Where are you going!” 

‘**To see Miss Atherton.” 

“Oh!” cried Felicia, sharply, involantarily, 
as if some one had struck her a blow, and biting 
her lips hard to keep the pain in. Miss Ather- 
ton had been a college flame of Dr. Gray's, 
which his mother had succeeded in quenching ; 
and here she was at Shell Beach, and here he 
was making engagements with her. 

“Is she—is she as beautiful as ever?” Felicia 

to ask. ic 

“Quite as beautiful.” 

Oh, how horrible it was! How she wished 
that she had not come to Shell Beach to spend 
the day, and to be made miserable! She would 
have deen happier at home with her dream, 
though it were nothing but the dream of a dream. 

“*T am quite anxious about her,” Dr. Gray 
pursued. 

‘Was he going to make her the confidante of 
his love? it was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. ‘‘I thought,” she faltered—‘‘ I 
thought that was all over,” referring to his 
youthful fancy. 

“*No, there has been a relapse,” said the doc- 
tor, gravely, “and that, you know, often proves 

fat 


‘What was the matter with Felicia? She could 
not see the way before her. Dr. Gray's face was 
far off in a mist; he was speaking, but his voice 
was inaudible to her. Presently the mist clear- 
ed away; the setting sun was illuminating the 
sails of a pleasure-boat, till they looked like the 
two pink wings of the spoonbill; a wave was 
idly breaking about the horses’ feet; a little 
beach bird skipped along the sand; some galls 
were screaming and flying low. A little while 
ogo cits hed all been “00, beaatifal and she: had 


“That life might at a stand remain eternally.” 


Now she, cared for nothing but to go away and 
hide herself from this man who loved another. 

She went home broken-hearted. Aunt Sophy 
declared it didn’t do her any good to go junket- 
ing over to the beaches. e left her books an- 
read, her sketching untouehed, Aunt Sophy’s 
dainties untasted; she even forgot the four- 
leaved clover. She began to wonder if she 
should be an old maid, like Aunt Sophy, and 
find her happiness in looking after the pari 
poor, and sending butter and eggs to market. 

“‘The child’s sick,” thought her aunt. ‘‘ Like 
as not her liver's out of order; folks’ livers is the 
peskiest things to keep a-running. I don't like 
to have nobody's life on my mind; so I'D just send 
round for Dr. Arnold, and he'll do the right thing 
for her.” 

Felicia had a headache, alias heart-ache, and 
was lying on the lounge, with her Tenn: in 
her hands, open at ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” an 
“O the dreary, dreary moorland! © the barren, dar- 

ren shore!” 
was beginning to find an echo in her soul, when 
some one opened the door, and Aunt Sophy flew 
in from the kitchen, crying, 

“There! Dr. Arnold, I’m right glad to see your 
face and eyes. I've been worried out of my night's 
sleep along of this child, and her folke a hundred 
miles away. I've given her herb tea and pepper- 
mint, and they didn’t do her no more good than 
so much water. Law bless you, if she was love- 
sick she couldn't be worse off, with no relish for 
her victuals. Ever since she went over to the 
beach to see them Ameses, whoever they may 
be—” And Aunt Sophy might have run on forever, 
like Tennyson's brook, but that Felicia, thinking 
to escape Dr. Arnold by bolting through a side- 
door while her aunt detained him in the hall, 
was skimming across the room like a piece of 
thistle-down, when she felt herself suddenly de- 
tained by a firm grasp on her shoulder, and turn- 
ing about, she found herself confronting Dr. Gray. 

“Whither away, Miss Felicia,” said he, ‘‘ be- 
fore I've so much as felt your pulse? Come, 
how do you like ‘Dr. Arnold, at your service? 
What do you think of his green goggles? How 
does his wig fit, think you?” 

“*Dr. Gray !” cried the amazed Felicia, ‘* Dr. 
Amold! Which! How! I don’t understand. 
I thought—” 

“Dr. Arnold Gray, you little goose,” Aunt 
Sophy said; ‘‘I thought every body knew that. 
You see, there’s an old Dr. Gray over to Shell 
Beach, and he isn’t no sort of a favorite, and #0 
we've got into the way of calling this one Dr. 
Arnold to distinguish, 80 when we send for the 
doctor they sha'n’t get the wrong one. There, I 
believe to my heart I smell my sass a-burning ; 
just like Mary Jane to be talking to the men 
folks out the window and letting every thing go 
toruin! You'll prescribe all right for her with- 
out me, doctor?” 4 

‘Yes, if she'll take my prescription.” 

‘What is it?” asked Felicia, coloring under 
his eye, and wondering if he guessed her trouble. 

“It is myself. You see, I shouldn't dare to 
prescribe so boldly, but that I am convinced I'm 
your Fate. I came in onder the four-leaved clo- 
ver.” 

“*So you did,” laughed Felicia. ‘‘ Has Miss 
Atherton—” remembering herself, and drawing 
away from the doctor's arms. 
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“Yes, she has quite recovered; she rode out 
to-day for the first time.” 

«Then she has been ill?” 

‘* After getting over a fever she had a relapse. 
I believe I told you before,” impatiently. 

“*T believe you did; but I thought—I thought 
that it was you who had a relapse. Thank you, 
Dr. Arnold, I will take your prescription.” 





A FRENCH HOME. 
See illustration on page 838. 


UR illustration represents a French home in 
the suburbs of Paris, to which its inmates 
have just returned after the siege. Five months 
of devastating warfare have transformed the once 
smiling abode into a scene of ruin. ‘The mother 
sinks, half fainting, at the sight of her desolated 
fireside, while the husband sadly sustains her, and 
nerves himself to bear the calamity as best he 
may. The little girl in the foreground is weep- 
ing over her headless doll, while her brother 
brings forward a shattered vase, which perchance 
was once a cherished treasure. And this picture 
is no fancy sketch ; it is one that is multiplied a 
thousand times in the region about Paris laid 
waste to satisfy the grasping ambition of a tyrant. 
A letter lately received from lady whose name 
is familiar to our readers—Madame Emmeline 
Raymond—depicts a scene which might almost 
be the counterpart of our engraving. She says: 
“*T have just returned from a visit to my country 
house, a few miles from Paris, and I can not de- 
scribe to you the desolation that met my eyes. 
This cherished abode is in ruins. On every side 
I saw nothing but great trees cut down, vines 
uprooted, fences broken, farniture demolished, 
pictures and works of art destroyed—wanton de- 
struction every where.” Such are the results 
of arbitrament by the sword. It seems but yes- 
terday that we were enduring the same calami- 
ties, and the memory thereof should muke us 
sympathize with the homeless and houseless on 
the other side of the ocean. 





LOOKING FOR A PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 839, 

THs picture needs no explanation at our 

hands, and we suspect is a familiar one in 
the homes to which we are a weekly visitor. It 
is evident that the whole family, from the oldest 
to the expect to find what they want 
in the ir, and we trust that they will not be 
disappointed. Even the little puss in the corner 
is carefully balancing her doll on a chair, and 
glancing from her to the paper with a critical 
eye to see if her habiliments are in the latest 
fashion. Well, we do not forget the little folks, 
not even the dolls, and hope that as the year 
goes roand each one will find the very thing she 
most needs in our colamas. 





LILIES. 


VERY body admires these fluwers, and with 

many they rank next to the rose as favorite 
plants for garden cultivation, as they combine 
elegance of form and habit, brilliancy and deli- 
cacy of color and fragrance, with hardiness and 
easy cultivation. Withimthe past few years many 
new species and varieties have been introduced 
into or originated in our gardens, some of them 
of superlative beauty; and the number has be- 
come so great that many cultivators, both ama- 
teurs and professional florists, make a specialty 
of growing them. With few exceptions, they 
will grow in any good garden soil with the sim- 
plest cultivation, there being but one or two spe- 
cial points to be attended to, and that is not to 
allow crude manure to come in contact with the 
bulb, as that causes it to canker and decay. The 
roots of lilies generally are of two kinds—those 
which emanate from the base of the bulb, and 
those which are thrown out from the flower-stalk 
near the surface of the ground. These latter need 
manure to enable them to produce strong, well- 
developed flowers; hence it is best to slightly 
fork in some well-rotted manure early in the 
spring to make a rich surface soil, or, bet- 
ter, to throw a forkful of manure on the surface 
of the soil over the bulbs in the autumn, when 
the tops have died down. The winter rains and 
thaws leach the soluble matters out of the ma- 
nure, and these are taken up by the soil. The 
bulbs should not be taken up oftener than once 
in every three or four years, as nearly all this 
family are very impatient of removal. 

For the guidance of our readers we will give a 
list and short description of some of the leading 
species and varieties, or those which can be most 
readily obtained. As nearly all are of comp@ra- 
tively slow propagation, the new species bring 
high prices, which, however, decrease from yeur 
to year. It is well, however, to ascertain the 
prices from some well-known florist before pur- 
chasing them. We select only such as will grow 
in any good garden soil, and do not require any 
special art in their cultivation. Many species, 
including nearly all of our native ones, require 
more or less of peat soil or moist situations to 
grow them well; all such we omit. 

Lilium candidum, the common White Lily, should 
be in every garden, ‘as few of the tribe surpass it in 
Deauty. ere are three varieties besides the original 
species to be found in the catalogues. One has the 
leaves stripel with yellowish-white, and is very desira- 
ble. Another is called the Double-flowe: White 
Lily, but does not produce double flowers in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. Botanists tell us that 
flowers are only transformed leaves. In this vanety 

of the flower are not duplicated or 
ut a plume of white leaves, from twelve 
to eighteen Inches long, is produced Tnetead, and has 
appearance. The third variety has flowers 
‘pale purple. It is apt to have a faded ha 
color runs into the white ground wit 
Out being alstinctly marked or defined. 
to fittech inches high, and prodjees, two to five 
ped flowers, six to eight inches long, puro 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


—== 


white at the month, but of a greenteh-white on the in- | and drop them in, a spoonful at atime. When nearly 


ternal base of the tube; very fragrant. The flowers of 
this when cut and put in water, will remain 


fresh for eight or ten days. 
L catalan deanna similar to the above, 


produ flowers, but ly one to three on a 
Balk the tower is also pure white to the base of 
the tube, Two other species lately introduced from 
Japan, viz., L. takesima, or Jama-juri, and L. liu-kiu, 
ap} to be but intermediate forms of L. longifioram 
and L, eximium, and are not sufficiently distinct from. 
them to be worthy of general cultivation. : 
L. Brownii—probably a native of Corea. It grows 
from three to four feet high ; flowers from one to four, 
three times as large as of the white Illy, v: 
Jong, pure white on the inside, the exterior washed ant 
iped with a peculiar rusty deep violet or purple 


color. This elegant species should be planted where 
it will be shaded daring the intense heat of 
the day; the soil should be well drained and some- 
what sandy. 


L, auratum.—This magnificent lily is a native of 
Japan, from whence it was introduced abont ten years 
ago, and sold at forty dollars per bulb, but now can be 

urchased for a dollar, It is the moet beautiful of all 

e lily family, growing from two to four feet high, 
and hearing from one to eighteen or twenty flowers on 
a all stem, or stalk, according to the strength of the 
plant. The flowers are often twelve or more inches 
across, pure white, with a broad yellow band 
down the centre of each petal, the whole Sower being 
spotted with pi Al varieties of it may be 
found in the cat lognes, we have not seen any that were 
saffclently distinct to be worth if except two, 
one of which is pure white, and another in which the 
yolow band is replaced by @ crimson-purple one. The 


. speciosum of botanists, or L. lancifolium of hor- 
ticulturists, is also a native of Japan, and is now pretty 
well known to amateurs, It grows from eighteen 
inches to three feet high, from three to 
twelve very fragrant flowers from four to six inches in 
diameter, with strongly reflexed petals dotted with 
papille, which, in the colored varieties, are of a darker 
shade Of color than the petala The varieties are 
numerous, the type species being pure white. The 


varieties ron through various les of red from pale 
blush, flesh-color, to deep crimson or carm! 
In another set of ies the flower-stems 


become 
flattened in the way of a cockscomb, and thus pro- 
duce a flattened ib of flowers, as many as twenty 
or more being produced on = head. They are, 
however, much smaller than the other varieties, but 
ran through the same shades of color, and are very 


on rh Martagon Lil; from fift. 
‘martagon.— ly grows een 
to thirty inches high, producing from three to twelve 
and sometimes twenty flowers, with reflexed petals of 
a violet rose color, strongly spotted with carmine on 
the interior. ‘here are many varieties of it to be 
found in the catalogues, but the moet distinct are the 
purple martagon and the white, The latter is some- 
what delicate and not very easy to propagate, and fur 
this reason ts not often seen. 


L ne L, byzantinum, the Turk's 
Turban, or Scariet Martagon, grows from thirty incees 
to four feet high, producing trom one to six flowers, 
ofa deep ecariet or tomato red color, spotted on the 
inside with blackish spots. The flowers when cut 
keep well in vases. 

L, tigrinum.—The well-known Tiger Lily, still one 
of the very best of the species with reflexed petala. 
Two pew varieties have lately been introduced, one, L. 
tigrinum splendens, grows much taller and stronger 
than the type spectes, and produces flowers of larger 
flowered, having foe meaty to thirty petalac snd i 

lo twen! and is 
very fine. Both these varieties are quite new, and sell 


at high prices, 
L. talaceurn, also known as La ezcieun L. taabelli- 
num, jum, is a strong- epeci 
from five to wbx feet high, flowers f from 
one to eight in number. Except when'in bloom this 
species might be taken for the white lily, it resembles 
it wo much in follage and habit. 
herp totest-greelae apetoe ate eee, 
'y, robust-gro' species, growing from two to 
three feethigh. The Bowers, from three to fiftecn, are 
rodaced in an umbel, and are from three to four 
Inches in diameter, of a saffron or orange-red color, 
with purple epots,’ The varieties of this species are 
very numeroue, running through all shades of color 
from pale yellow, citron, orange, to bright, dazzling 
red, with the spots of greater or less intensity uf color 
from pale purple to black. This species and its varieties 
are much used in Europe for planting on lawns in 
masses, where they are very effective. 
ee ot eu tooeeeies ths peeeditg ance: 
um it very much resembles the preceding spec! 
but has more angular stema, smoother Teavest ‘and pro- 
duces bulblets at the base of the leaves. The flow: 
from two to ten, are borne in a sort of paniculated 
umbel, and are of a saffron-yellow or bright orange- 
red color, This showy species does well in the shade 
on ie oe es Shere eis noe mach or any oa 
or L, sanguineum, is a species 
of great beauty in the richness of the color of its flow- 
era. Tt grows from eighteen inches to two feet high, 
from two to six bright red fowers in an umbel. 
There are several varieties, v: ig from the original in 
the intensity of the color or in the spots, It is a very 
hardy and showy species 
ing epoties trom dapan growing FUR Arto ght 
ing ies japan, gro m six to eight 
inches high, produc! cn or two bell-shaped flowers 
about four inches in ter, of an orange-red or pale 
ar hurr gia is also a Ji speci I 
1 bandied a Japanese jes. It 
grows about twenty inches high, prodiecing trom one 
to three flowers, but in the numerous varieties of it 
this number is increased to eight or ten. The flowers 
are orange-red in color, with small purplish spots; but 
orange to esp red una ery re with oringe, brome 
orange to deep rown- 
jah, and black spots, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rio Gurppie Caxrs.—Two cups of cold botied rice 
elightly mashed, 1 cup of flour, and the same quantity 
of corn meal, mixed with cold milk enongh to form 
a atiftieh batter, a little soda dissolved in the milk, and 
nearly twice the quantity of cream of tartar in the 
flour. 

Straws (very nice).—Nearly 1 quart of flour, in which 
mix well 1 tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; in this cut 
finely a piece of butter the size of an egg; break 8 
egge in, and add two cups of sugar. Dissolve 1 tex- 
spoonful of soda in 1 cup of milk; and add it to the 
flour, etc. If not stiff enough, more flour can be add- 
ed, or if too stiff, more milk ; but they are mach nicer 
just to get the right proportion, and not have to add 
at all Cut them out about as thick as doughnuts, 
and fry in hot lard. 

New Yorx Tra-Bisocrr.—Nearly 1 quart of flour, in 
which thoroughly mix two tea-spoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; add one large coffee-cup of sugar—lght 
brown does very well; cut finely half a cup of butter; 
make a hole in the middle of the flour, and ponr ina 
coffee-cup of milk, or about half a pint, and in this 
drop a tea-spoonful of finely powdered soda; stir all 
well together with a knife, flour the board and pin, 
and roll out about half an inch thick. Cut into cakes, 
and bake in a quick oven abont fifteen minutes. 

Rvsx.—Three pounds of flour, 1 of batter, 1 of eng- 
ar, 1 quart of milk, 8 eggs. Melt the butter in the 
milk. When tepid, pour it slowly on the flour, eo that 
it will not be lampy; stir it well; then add the sugar, 
break the eggr, beat well a few minates, and add s 
tea-cup of yeast. It is best to mix overnight; and 
when light have the pan well greased, grease a spoon, 





done, sift sugar over them, and when taken ont of the 
oven, brush with white of egg, and sift sugar again on 
them. 

Satity Luwn.—Three pints of sifted flour, 1 of new 
milk, in which has been dissolved a quarter of a pound 
of butter, 8 eggs broken into it, 3 tes-spoonfuls of sug- 
ar, 1 gill of home-made yeast. The flour should be 
well stirred in before the eggs are added ; abont a tea- 
spoonful of salt, This should be baked in two “Turk’s 
heads.” 

To Kexr Suoxep Hams,—During the hot summer 
weather it is often difficult to keep them; but by mak- 
ing a sack of coarse cotton cloth a little larger than 
the ham, and after putting one in, filling around close- 
ly with chopped hay, there will be no trouble. They 
should hang elther in a emoke-house or a cool, dark, 
dry place. 








* SAYINGS AND DOINGS. * 


FEW years ago the work-house at Liver- 
pool, England, in consequence of the igno- 
rance and inefficiency of the nurses, and the gen- 
eral bad management of the institution, had be- 
come a public di: e. Some of the trustees 


resolved upon ¢ reform, and consulted with Mies 
Florence Nightingale concerning the measures 
best to adopt. She proposed that Miss nes 


Jones, a co-laborer with herself, who had been 
thoroughly trained at the preparatory school for 
nurses, should be put into the work-house, with 
a staff of assistants, and allowed to reorganize 
theentiredepartment. Brave and philanthropic, 
Miss Jones immediately entered upon her ardu- 
ous duties, and threw all her energies into the 
work, The two years which fullowed were 
memorable for the sickness and destitution 
which prevailed. Diseased persons crowded 
into the work-house. Soon she hud under her 
charge over fifty nurses and nearly tifteen hun- 
dred paticots. She had a most aigiealt lace. 
Besides the care of the sick, she had to disarm 
all sectarian jealousy. But slic soon won all 
hearts by her gentleness and skill, and wrought 
a great reform in 2 great public institution. In 
the midst of her usefulness, however, her strength 
failed, and she died, crowned with love and hon- 
or. The work of her hand and heart yet remains, 
showing what one woman can accomplish when 
she has a willing disposition, energy, and pre- 
paratory training. 





Two thousand different shades of color can be 
readily dyed at the present time; and even this 
number gives but a faint idea of the effects that 
might be produced by admixture of one hue with 
another. In royal blue there are this season from 
twenty-four to thirty-eight varieties in the light 
middle shades. Scariet has from thirty to forty 
shades; crimson the same number. ellow hag 
trom forty to fifty shades. 





It ts often observable that there are many 
more bonnets than bare heads at church of a 
Sunday. It has, therefore, been proposed to re- 
vive an old custom spoken of by Sir Walter 
Scott, as being in ase in some of the out-of-the- 
way kirks in Scotland—namely, to let the men 
smoke, This would fill the church in a double 
sense. 





The “ Woolwich Infant” is the nickname giv- 
en to a monster gun of thirty-five tons’ weight, 
which has been recently completed at the royal 
gun factory, England. This huge weapon is 
not merely an experimental production, or a cu- 
riosity for exhibition, for ten pieces of ordnance 
of similar weight and power are being rapidly 
constructed for the government, 





At a recent “golden wedding” in Kentucky 
there were present twenty guests who witnessed 
the marriage ceremony fifty years ago. Among 
them were the bride-mald and groomsman. 
The average age of these twenty persons was 
seventy-one years and six months, 





Various personal peculiarities are thought to 
be Indicative of character. The color and fine- 
ness of the hair, the shape of hand and foot, the 
color of the eye, the shape of the finger nails, 
and the form of nose and chin, are all supposed 
by some investigating persons to reveal some- 
thing of the individual’s peculiar disposition and 
temperament. One poet is of opinion that 


A eye 

Is sal and ely; 

A roguish 

Ie the brown; 

The eye of blue 

Is ever true; 

But in the black eye's 


Sparkling spell 


ysl 
And mischief dwell! 


We have known, however, these signs to be 
false in many instances. 





The friends of Hiram Powers, the eculptor, 
are making efforts to save his carly home at 
Woodstock, Vermont, from the progress of the 
age. The owner of it has intended to tear down 
the old mansion svon and build a new one. 


Children will imitate their elders. Hurry is 
no exception. One day he was much interested 
in watching the process of *‘ picking a chicken” 
for dinner. Next day mamma was very busy, 
Harry very quiet, and so long so that she mis- 
trusted mischief. She quietly went down stairs 
and found him with the kitten in his arms, who 
was vainly striving to free herself. The boy was 
persistently diving into kitty's sides. 

“« What are you doing, Harry #” asked mamma. 

aby: Tam picking the fedders out,” was the 
reply. 


A simple preventive to most of the accidents 
from kerosene lamps is to fill them in the morn- 
ing. When the of] burns down in the lamp a 
highly inflammable gee gathers over its surface, 
which increases as the oil decreases. A slight 
Jar will then often produce an explosion. 











The Paterson Guardian (New Jersey), after 
giving some items of interest respecting the suc- 
cess of women who have been employed in con- 
nection with that paper, states that, as a rule, it 
has found that female compositors ‘‘ donot care 
to earn beyond a certain amount, and when that 
figure is reached they scem to haveall the money 
they require, and are perfectly careless of any 
thing extra. They may not advance so far in 
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rapid type-setting ; butit is afact that general: 
girls wih reach a three weeks a Sition to 
which a boy will take six to attain. In an officu 
they are more agreeable, less disposed to go from 
place to place, and as a general thing are more 
reliable than male compositors. To besure, they 
must havetheir own; but they seldom want more 
than is right." The Guardian goes on to say : 
“Our entire newspaper is the work of young 
ladies, and every type is set by them, advertisc- 
menteand all, and the ‘make-up’ is a young girl; 
and we have no foreman in the Dewspaper-rooms, 
@ young lady acting in that, capacity. 





Edmund Spenser, of ‘Faerie Queen’’ celebri- 
ty, and Sir Philip Sidney were warm friends. It” 
is related that the friendship commenced by the 
poet presenting Sidney with the ninth canto of 
the ‘Faerie Queen” as a sort of introduction to 
him. Sir Philip, having read some stanzas, call- 
ed his steward and ordered him to give the per- 
son who brought the verses £50; but upon read- 
ing the next stanza he ordered the money to be 
doubled. The steward thought it his duty to 
make some delay in executing so sudden and 
lavish a bounty; but upon reading one stanza 
more Sir Philip raised his gratuity to £200, and 
commanded the steward to give it immediately, 
lest, as he read farther, he might be tempted 
give away his whole estate. 





The library of the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton. 
Ohio, now contains 4000 volumes, nearly all of 
which were presented by Mrs. Mary L. Putnam, 
of Boston, in memory of her son, who fell at 
Ball’s Bluft. 


Fifty years ago a gentleman from Ohio saved 
the life of a Mussachusetts gentleman by drag- 
ging him out of ariver. A short time ago—lon, 
after he had forgotten all about it—he receive 
a service of silver from the man he saved, in 
memory of his brave act. 








Women can keep seercts—until they want to 
tell them. In proof whereof is the story of one 
whom we will call Mary Smith, although that is 
by no means her real name. When the war 
broke out she was employed in a farmer's kitch- 
en in Ohio, and her father's family moving to 
Iowa, she was left there to finish her engage- 
ment, and follow them later. She was a large, 
healthy girl of eighteen, and some strange freak 
induced her to assume man’s apparel and enliet 
in the army. She performed her duties faith- 
fully, and was su handy in cooking and nursing 
that she became a general favorite, while no sus- 

icion of her sex was excited. She voted for 

resident in 1864, and was mustered out of the 
army with her comrades at the close of the war. 
She then resumed female dress, and procured 
work in Illinois for six months, until the tan of 
a five summers’ campaign wore off, when she 
presented herself at her father’s house, w 
she was received with open arms. She, how % 
refused to inform them of her whereabouts for 
80 many years, only replying to all questions 
that she had been honestly. employed. She had 
saved some money, which she invested in land 
in lowa, which rapidly rose in value. A few 
months ago a worthy man—who by chance had 
been, unknown to himeclf, in the same regiment 
with her—made her an offer of mi . Then 
she thought she should reveal to him her pre- 
vious life before bestowing her hand. Such a 
strange tale the would-be husband could scarce- 
ly believe, and the lady's family were no less in- 
eredulous. But its truth was proved, and in no 
wise lessened the regard which she had won. 
The marriage took place about three months 
ago, . 











The Scotsman shows its sympathy with the 
lady students of the medical school at Edin- 
burgh by putting the following quotation from 
Walter Scott's “Ivanhoe” in a prominent part 
of that paper: : 


- Kebecce poet ke time in causing the patient to be 
transported to their tem) welling, and proceed- 
cd with ber own hands ¢o exemine and to bind up hie 
wounds, The youngest reader of romances an 
mantic ballads mnst recollect how often the female 
during the Dark Ages, as they are called, were initiate 
a ue mysteries of sargery. The Jews, both male 
a le, possessed and practiced the mi ecl- 
Ses inal rue ran eke eee 

n rought up in ie yw) T 
to her ‘nation. which her 9 t and powerfal Sind cd, 
retained, arran; 4, and ar in the course: of a 

ogress beyond her years, her sex, and even the age 
i which bey lived. The attendant proceeded to un- 
cover Ivanhoe’s side, and the lovely Jewees satiefied 
herself that the bandage was in its place and the wound 
doing well. She formed her task with a cef ttl 
and dignified simplicity and modesty which might, even 
in more civil! days, have served to redeem it from 
whatever might seem repugnant to female delicacy.” 





Parents and teachers may learn a valuable les- 
son from a remark once made by the Duke of 
Gloucester, the third son of the Prince of Wales, 
father of George III, He was a dull child, and. 
his mother used to cause him great distress at 
times by jeering him, on account of his dullness, 
in the presence of his brothers and sisters. On 
one particular occasion she told them to laugh 
at the fool. The sensitive child held down his 
head and said nothing; upon which the prin- 
cess changed her tone, and accused him of sulki- 
ness. 

“No,” he said, ‘I was not sulky; I was only 


thinking.” 

“And pray what were you thinking of?"’ in- 
quired the princess, with Increasing scorn in her 
manner, 

“T was thinking,” sald the poor child, ‘‘how 
I should feel if Thad a@ son as unhappy as you 
make me.” 





Prince Puckler-Muskau was without the van- 
ity so common among a certain class of authors. 
He died a short time ago at his superb estate in 
the province of Brandenburg, near Kottlus. In 
his will was found the following passage: “I 
have very little cash left, I think; but my heirs 
will honor my memory if they will use part of 
my money in buying all the copies of my works 
they can find, and destroying them at once.” 





Circumstantia! evidence {s often greatly at 
fault. A couple of weeks ago a woman was on 
trial in Reading, Pennsylvania, for murdering 
her son, a boy of ten years old. The circum- 
stantial evidence was strong against her. For- 
tunately it was une: ly proved that the 
boy was alive and wel! 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FLOWER OF MAY? 


BengatH my window stands 
A figure fair and slender, 
With soft coquettish hands 
And features gay and tender. 


Around her naked feet 
How freshly starts the grass; 
Faint wafts of odors sweet 
Are in the airs that pass. 


Her cheek is touched with flame 
AsI h up the glass, 
And whisper down, ‘‘ Your name, 
My captivating lass?” 
‘My name is April, Sir, and I 
Often laugh, as often cry; 
And I can not tell what makes me, 
Only as the fit o’ertakes me 
I must dimple, smile, and frown, 
Laughing, though the tears roll down; 
But, ‘tis nature, Sir, not art, 
And I'm happy at my heart. 
‘Now, Sir, if your toilette’s made, 
May I ask your compan: 
To the blooming mornlit glade?” 
Frank and modest little maid, 
With a pretty white and red 
Playing chase 
O'er her face 
At the sweet bold thing she said, 
““May I ask your company? 
I know where the flow’rs lie hid, 
"Neath the forest's brown eyelid, 
Some for you and some for me.” 


So I followed her, and saw 

All the frosty earth in thaw 
Quick'ning underneath her tread ; 
While the countless buds o’erhead, 
Dipping down the beamy air, 
Blushed against her shining hair. 


Then spoke April, soft and shy, 
Casting down her dewy eye: 
‘*There's one trick I love to play 
On my brilliant sister May; 
There's one flow’r she calls her own, 
Thinks it blooms for her alone, 
Calls it by her name; yet she 
Owes that little flow’r to me, 
Flower of May! 
.Prove what I say. ° 


““Was it May's or April's breath 
Waked you from a winter's death? 
Made your veins and fibres dance 
To electric touch and glance? 
Was it May's or my caress : 
Stirred you into loveliness? 
May is coming, April's going; 
Tell the secret of your blowing: 
Quickly say, 
Yea or nay.” 
April ceased, a farewell grace 
On her tearful, smiling face. 


Then a very tiny creature, 
Exquisite in form and feature, 
Suddenly before us stood, 
Mantled like an elfin queen 

In a glist'ning robe of green, 

In the bosom of the wood; 

With her face, just touched with color 
Through the mist of dew upon it, 
Peeping from a pink silk hood, 
Like a floral wee Maud Muller, 
In the coyest cottage bonnet, 

In a merry, morning mood. 


Fluttering her fragrant head, 
Thus the little creature said: 


“People call me ‘Flower of May,’ 
But it is not truth they say: 
April’s fingers, light and bold, 
Found me in the leafy mould; 
Fed me morning, noon, and night, 
Choicest bits of spring delight. 
Thirst could never parch the lip 
Having April's tears to sip. 
Of her smile she made a lamp 
For my toilette in the damp; 
And each morn her warm caress 
‘Wrought new beauties in my dress 
She did all the work; the play 
And reward are given to May. 
“People say I’m passing fair ; 
Tell them it is April's care 
Nursed me into graces rare. 
Many call me, far and near, 
Sweetest flow'r of all the year; 
Tell them April's smile and tear 
Made me hardy—made me sweet—” 
“‘Hush!” sighed April; ‘‘May’s light feet 
Glow along the forest way; 
I can see her golden hair, 
Shedding blossoms on the air. 
Shut your eyes, my darling; seem— 
Never mind what people say— 
First to waken from your dream 
At the laughing voice of May.” 





HOW KAISER WILHELM’S 
SISTER WAS WON. 


T.. will be remembered that the Emperor Will- 
iam the First of Germany, immediately after 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed at 
Versailles, sent to St. Petersburg a telegram in 
which he expressed to the Czar his gratitude for 
the friendly attitude which Russia had main- 
tained during the progress of the Franco-Pras- 
sian war, and in which he frankly admitted that 
Germany was indebted to this sincere friendship 
of her powerful Eastern neighbor for the compar- 
atively limited dimensions of the gigantic con- 
flict. Unquestionably the political interests of 


Russia, and, above all, her well-known policy in 
the Eastern question, have mainly contributed to 
her partiality for Prussia; but not an insignifi- 
cant share in this partiality must also be attrib- 
uted to personal considerations—to that near re- 
lationship which for upward of half a century 
has existed between the dynasties of Russia and 
Prussia; for Alexander the Second, the present 
Emperor of Russia, is a son of the Princess 
Charlotte of Prussia, the sister of the present 
Emperor of Germany. 

‘The betrothal and marriage of this princess 
with Nicholas, who was then only a grand duke, 
but became afterward Emperor of Russia, forms 
one of the sweetest and most romantic love epi- 
sodes in the world of European courts, which is 
usually so devoid of love and romance, and 
would, on that account alone, deserve being re- 
membered, quite regardless of the historical in- 
terest which will henceforth adhere to all the 
members of the family of the conqueror of 
France. 

Princess Charlotte was born in the year 1798, 
and was the eldest daughter of King Frederick 
William the Third of Prussia, and his beautiftl 
and accomplished wife, Queen: Louisa. Her 
early childhood elapsed amidst scenes of terror 
and humiliation for the royal family of Prussia, 
and nobody would at that time have ventured to 
predict for her the brilliant career which Provi- 
dence kept in store for this child, born and 
brought up under such fatal auspices. We 
might, indeed, make an exception in favor of 
her mother, who, with that prophetic intuition 
which seems to have been the distinguishing 
feature of that high-minded woman, wrote one 
day to her father, the Duke of Mecklenburg, the 
following lines about her daughter: 

**Charlotte is given to silence and reserve, 
but under her apparent coldness she conceals a 
warm and loving heart. Her indifference and 
pride are but the dull outside of a diamond of 
the purest water, which some day will shine 
forth in its brilliant lustre. Her bearing and 
manners are noble and dignified. She has but 
few friends, but these few are warmly attached 
to her. I know her value, and predict for her a 
brilliant fature, if she lives long enongh.” 

‘The young princess was, indeed,.a very frail 
and delicate creaturez-one of those tender flow- 
ers which seem to wait for the kind hand of the 
gardener to transplant them into a warmer clime. 
She was charming and handsome ; but her beau- 
ty was rather that of a pale lily than that of a 
blooming rose. 

Charlotte was just sixteen, when, in the year 
1814, the Grand Duke Nicholas, on his way to 
the camp of the allied armies in France, passed 
through Berlin, and was warmly welcomed as 
an honored guest at the royal palace. 

The description which those who saw and 
knew the grand duke at that time have given of 
the incomparable graces of his person and mind 
makes it easy for as to imagine that the heart of 
a young girl just budding into womanhood was 
captivated and charmed by him almost at first 
sight. Well he might have said, like Cesar, 
“*T came, I saw, I conquered.” The princess 
fell in love with him, and, fortunately for her, 
the young grand duke returned her love fully as 
passionately. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas had the reputation 
of being one of the handsomest, if not the very 
handsomest man of his times; and his majestic 
and stately form, which measured no less than 
six feet and two inches, was considered un- 
equaled in beanty, not only in Russia, but in all 
Europe. He was vigorous, strong, full of life 
and health, with broad shoulders and chest, 
while his small hands and feet were of the most 
aristocratic elegance; his whole figure realized 
the perfect model of manly and commanding 
beauty which the divine art of a sculptor of an- 
tiquity has immortalized under the features of 
the Apollo Belvedere. His features were of the 
Grecian cast—forehead and nose formed a 
straight line—and his large blue, sincere eyes 
showed a singular combination of composure, 
sternuess, self-reliance, and pride, among which 
it would have been difficult for the observer tq 
name the predominant expression. Those who 
would have looked closely and attentively into 
those remarkable eyes would have easily be- 
lieved that their threatening glances would suf- 
fice to suppress a rebellion, to terrify and dis- 
arm a murderer, or to frighten away a suppli- 
cant; but there would have been but few to be- 
lieve that the sternness of these eyes could ever 
be so entirely softened as to beam forth nothing 
but love and kindness. Among these fow was, 
however, the young Prussian princess, who had 
drank deep in their intoxicating fervor. It is 
true that she was the only person in the world 
in whose presence the Olympian gravity of his 
features gave way to a radiant cheerfulness, 
which made his manly beauty perfectly irresisti- 
ble. In such moments his magnificent brow, 
always the seat of meditation and thought, ex- 
hibited the serene beauty and Attic grace of a 
young Athenian—the serious Pericles seemed, 
by the invisible wand of a magician, to have been 
transformed into the youthful Alcibiades. 

Such is the flattering portrait which his con- 
temporaries have drawn of the personal appear- 
ance of the Grand Duke Nicholas at the time 
of his arrival at Berlin. 

At that time, however, the matchless personal 
charms of the grand duke were not enhanced by 
political prospects of the most exalted character. 
He was not even eventually considered an heir 
to the imperial crown-of Russia. It is truey 
Alexander the First, his brother, had no chil- 
dren, but in the case of his death, which could 
not be expected soon, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine was to inherit the throne of Peter the Great, 
and leave to Nicholas at best but the position of 
a first prince of the blood. Nevertheless, Fred- 
erick William, charmed alike by the beauty and 
intellect of his guest, and by the hope of uniting 
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the sovereign houses of Prussia and Russia by 
the close ties of a family union, greeted the pros- 
pect of a marriage between the grand duke and 

is daughter with enthusiasm, especially when 
he discovered that the young folks themselves 
were very fond of each other 

The king then delicately insinnated to his 
daughter that if she had taken a liking to the 
grand duke, and had reason tq believe that the 
prince entertained similar feelings toward her, 
their marriage would meet with no objection on 
his part. 

But the young princess, although secretly de- 
lighting in a hope which so fully responded to 
the secret wishes of her heart, was either too 

roud or too bashful to confess to her father her 
love for the grand duke, who had not yet made 
any declaration to her. 

n this manner the day approached on which 
the grand duke was to leave Berlin. On the 
eve of his departure a grand gala supper was 
given in his honor at the royal palace, and, by 
way of accident or policy, the young Princess 
Charlotte was seated by the side of her distin- 
guished admirer. 

The grand duke was uncommonly taciturn 
during the evening. His high forehead was 
clouded, and his gloomy eyes seemed to follow 
in the space vague phantoms flitting before his 
imagination. Repeatedly he neglected to reply 
to questions addressed to him, and when he was 
asked to respond to a toast which one of the 
royal princes had proposed in his. honor, he 
seemed to awake from a profound dream which 
had entirely withdrawn him from his sarround- 


ings. 

Suddenly, as if by a mighty effort of his will, 
he turned to his fair neighbor, and whispered s0 
as only to be understood by her, 

‘*So I shall leave Berlin to-morrow!” 

He paused abruptly, and looked at the princess 
as if he was waiting for an answer which ex- 
pressed sorrow and grief on her part. Bnt the 
princess was fully as proud as the grand duke, 
and, overcoming the violent throbbing of her 
heart, she said politely to him: 

““We are all very sorry to see your imperial 
highness leave us so soon. Would it not have 
been possible for you to defer your departure ?” 

“You will all be very sorry?” muttered the 
grand duke, not entirely satisfied with the vague- 
ness of sorrow which these words of the princess 
implied. ‘‘ But you in particular, madame ?” he 
added, after some hesitation. ‘‘ For it will de- 
pend on you alone whether I shall stay here or 
depart.” 

** Ah!” replied Charlotte, with her sweetest 
smile, ‘‘and what have I to do to keep your im- 
perial highness here?” 

“You must permit me to address my admira- 
tion and homage to you.” 5 

“Ts that all?” 

“* And you must encourage me to pleaso you.” 

“That is much more difficult,” sajd the prin- 
cess, with a deep blush, but at the same time her 
eyes beamed forth so much affection and delight 
that the prince could see at a glance that his 
fondest hopes had been realized beforehand. 

‘‘During my short stay at Berlin," the grand 
duke continued, in the same tone of voice, ‘I 
have taken pains to study your character and 
your affections, and this study has satisfied me 
that you would render me very h , while on 
the other hand I have some quakties which 
would secure your own happiness.” 

‘The princess was overcome by emotion, and in 
her confnsion did not know what to answer. At 
last she said, ‘‘ But here, in the presence of the 
whole court, at the public table, you put such a 
question to me!” 

‘Oh,” replied the prince, ‘you need not 
make any verbal reply. 
qn to give me some pledge of your affection. 

see there on pean hand a small ring whose 


possession would make me very happy. Give it 
to me.” 

“© What do you think of? Here in the pres- 
ence of a hundred spectators ?” 


“Ah, it can be easily done without being seen 
by any body. Now we are chatting so quietly 
with each other that there is not one among the 
guests who suspects in the least what we are 
speaking about. Press the ring into a morsel of 
bread and leavo it on the table; I will take the 
talisman, and nobody will notice it.” 

“This ring is really a talisman.” 

“‘T expected so. May I hope to hear its his- 
tory?” 

*“Why not? My first governess was a Swiss 
lady by the name of Wildermatt. Once she 
went to Switzerland in order to enter upon an 
inheritance which had been bequeathed to her 
by a distant relative. When she came back to 
Berlin, a few weeks afterward, she showed moe 
quite a collection of pretty and costly jewelry, 
which formed part of the inheritance. ‘ This is 
a curious old ring,’ said I to her, as I put this 
old-fashioned little ring on my finger. ‘ Does it 
not look queer and cunning? Perhaps it is an 
old relic or talisman, and may have been worn 
centuries ago by a pious Jady who had received 
it from her knight, starting for the Holy Land.’ 
I tried to take the ring from my finger again, 
but I could not get it off; for I was a little tesh- 
ier then than now,” said Charlottd; smilingly. 
‘* My governess insisted on my keeping the ring 
asa souvenir. I accepted her present, and the 
ring has been on my finger ever since. Some 
time afterward, when I was contemplating its 
strange workmanship, I succeeded in pulling it 
from my finger, and was much surprised at see- 
ing engraved on the inside some words which, 
though nearly rubbed out by the wear of time, 
were still legible. Now, your imperial highness, 
what do you think were the words engraved 
upon it? I think when you hear them you will 
take some interest in the ring.” 

‘Ah! and pray what were they ?” 

“<The words engraved upon the inside were, 


It will be sufficient for | 


‘Empress of Russia.’ This ring had undonbt- 
edly been presented by an Empress of Russia to 
the relative of Mrs. Wildermatt, for I was told 
that both this lady and her mother had formerly 
belonged to the household of the czarina, your 
august grandmother.” 

“This is really remarkable,” said the grand 
duke, thoughtfully. ‘‘I am quite superstitious, 
and am really inclined to regard this ring, if I 
should be happy enough to receive it from you 
as a pledge of your love, as an omen of very au- 
spicious significance.” 

In answer to this second and even more direct 
appeal to her heart, the princess took a small 
piece of bread, played carelessly with it, and 
managed to press the ring deep into the soft 
crumbs. Then she dropped it playfully on the 
table quite close to the plate of her neighbor. 
And after this adroit exhibition of her skill as an 
actress she continued to eat as unconcernedly as 
if she had performed the most insignificant action 
of her life. 

With the same apparent coolness and indiffer- 
ence the grand duke picked up the bread inclos- 
ing the ring, took the latter out of its ingenious 
envelope, and concealed it in his breast, for it 
was too small to fit any of his fingers. - It was 
this ring—both the pledge of Charlotte’sloveand 
the auspicious omen of his own elevation to the 
imperial dignity—which Nicholas woreon a gold- 
en chain around his neck to the very last day of 
his life, and which, if we are not mistaken, has 
even descended with him into the tault of his 
ancestors. 

‘Three years after, in 1817, Princess Charlotte, 
then only nineteen years of age, and in the full 
splendor of beauty and happiness, made her en- 
try into St. Petersburg by the side of her hus- 
band, whose eye had never looked prouder, and 
whose Olympian brow had never been more se- 
rene, than at this happiest moment of his life. 
As he looked down upon the vast multitude 
which had flocked together from all parts of the 
vast empire to greet the young princess with 
shouts and rejoicings, and then again upon his 
fair young bride, perhaps the inscription of the 
ring recurred to his mind ; for, bending his head 
quite close to the ear of Charlotte, he whispered, 
“* Now empress of the hearts, and some day per- 
haps empress of the realm.” 

At this moment the procession reached the 
main entrance of the Winter Palace, where Alex- 
ander the First, the emperor, surrounded by a 
brilliant suite of generals and courtiers, came to 
meet his beantiful sister-in-law, and conducted 
her into the sumptuous drawing-rooms of the 
magnificent palace of the czars. Who would 
have believed that eight short years afterward 
the brilliant young emperor had breathed his 
last, and that Nicholas and Charlotte would suc- 
ceed him on the throne of Russia? Truly the 
inscription of the engagement-ring had proven 
prophetic! 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
MARKETING AND TABLE. 


HE comparative poverty of the mass of the 
people in European countries compels an 
economy which we in the United States, with our 
common abundance, rarely approach. This is 
particularly so in the food and cookery. In Eu- 
rope every where there is a nicety of adaptation 
of supply to demand, and an exhaustive use of 
material unknown to our prodigal larders and 
wasteful kitchens. There is enough thrown 
away or destroyed in the United States to sustain’ 
in health and vigor a population of many thou- 
sands. There are various articles of both ani- 
mal and vegetable food which almost entirely 
support whole nations in Europe that our over- 
fastidious democracy will not deign to taste. 
‘Important, if not the chief, constituents of the 
daily soup and black bread which supply whole- 
some nourishment to the greater portion of the 
German people are swept away with the refuse 
of the mill, or cast into the dust-bin in America. 
This economy of material and preparation is 
by no means confined to the poorest classes in 
Europe. The larders and kitchens of even the 
most luxarious livers are regulated with such a 
regard to saving that the humblest establishments 
with us might learn a lesson from them. The 
rich do not scorn to appropriate the benefits 
which the necessities of the poor have forced 
nature or art to disclose. ‘here is, for ex- 
ample, that marvel of economical subsistence, 
that provideritial dispensation of strength, health, 
and lifé to the German soldier and laborer, the 
pea-sausage (. -wurst)! Thus the most 
savory, nutritious, and wholesome food ever con- 
cocted is now almost universally adopted by all 
classes in Germany as an occasional article of 
diet, so that large families of dainty feeders can 
be daily seen feasting upon a soup of Erbse-wurst, 
the whole cost of which has barely amounted to 
a single half dime. Its excessive cheapness is 
undoubtedly a great commendation ; but saving 
as the German people are of the contents of their 
purse, they are no less heedful about what they 
pnt into their stomachs, and take care to keep 
them well supplied with appetizing and substan- 
tial food. The soap, whl supplies a large por- 
tion of the daily sabsistence of all classes on the 
Continent, is ndt only a healthful and natritious 
article of diet, but affords a ready means for the 
useof much animal and vegetable material which 
would be otherwise wasted, and is ordinarily with 
us east into the swill-barrel. ‘The mode of cut- 
ting the meat by the foreign butchers into small- 
er portions than is customary in the United 
States conduces greatly to economy in its use. 
‘The large joints which we deem essential to the 
dinner are expensive to cook, from the great fires 
they require, and the excessive waste they lead 
to in the consumption. 
To derive the fullest benefit from the economy 
of life in Germany, it is necessary to conform 
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more or leas to the conditions upon which it de- 
pends. Americans, therefore, must not carry 
with them the habits acquired amidst the super- 
fiuous abundance and wasteful consumption of 
the prodigal establishments of their own country. 

It is not only, however, that the mode ef using 
food in Germany is: favorable to economy, but 
most articles necessary for daily subsistence are 
generally cheaper on the continent of Europe 
than in the populous districts of the United 
States. For example, at Heidelberg, where our 
latest experience has been acquired, and the 
markets of which are by no means famous for 
their cheapness, as high prices are sustained by 
@ constant influx of travelers, the average cost 
of all the necessaries of life is hardly more than 
half of that in New York. Beef of the ox, Och- 
senfleisch, which is esteemed the best, is sold at 
thirteen or fourteen cents a pound. That of the 
cow, Rindfleisch, which is often good though 
less succulent and tender, costs only ten or 
eleven cents a pound; for cows, being used as 
beasts of burden, are, with the women, the hard- 
est-worked creatures in Germany, and the tex- 
ture of their flesh becomes necessarily coarse and 
tough. Mutton and pork sell at twelve cents, 
and veal, which is the favorite meat, costs but 
ten cents. Chickens, partridges, hares, and 
other varieties of game are abundant and cheap. 
Fish abounds in the Neckar, which flows through 
the city of Heidelberg, and the markets are al- 
ways supplied with it at a very low price. Milk 
is three cents a quart, eggs sixteen cents a dozen, 
and butter twenty-four cents a pound ; half a peck 
of potatoes costs twelve cents, and all other vege- 
tables are to be obtained at equally moderate 
rates. Fruits are especially abundant at Hei- 
delberg, and exceedingly good and cheap. Cher- 
ries in the height of the season are sold at the 
low price of two cents a pound; and pears, 
apples, and the smaller fruits seldom reach to a 
half of New York prices. Groceries are about 
as expensive as with us, but are generally used 
with stricter economy. The wines of the coun- 
try are of so low a price that none need abstain 
from their use from motives of economy. A bottle 
of the finest of the whole duchy of Baden, of the 
choicest vintage, the Markgrdfler costs but nine- 
teen cents, and a very fair dinner wine can be 
had for ten cents. Nuts cost but six cents the 
hundred, and fair cigars can be bought for a dol- 
lar and a half the box; so the sybarite with the 
scantiest purse can indulge at Heidelberg in his 
wine and walnuts and cigar with a freedom of 
enjoyment that might be coveted in vain by the 
richest voluptuary of New York. 


—_—__—_—_—_ 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruor or “Lavy Avp.er's Sxozst,” Ero. 





CHAPTER X. 
LADY LAURA'S PREPARATIONS. 


Arter that interview between Mr. Fairfax 
and his betrothed: there was no time wasted. 
Laora Armstrong was enraptured at being made 
arbiter of the arrangements, and was all haste and 
eagerness, impetuosity and animation. The wed- 
ding was appointed for the second week in Sep- 
tember, about five weeks from the period of that 
garden téte-a-téte. Lady Geraldine was to go 
to town for a week, attended only by her maid, 
to see her father, and to give the necessary or- 
ders for her trousseau. The business of settle- 
ments would be arranged between the family 
lawyers. There were no difficulties. Lady Ger- 
aldine had nothing, and Mr. Fairfax was in- 
clined to be very generous. There was no pros- 
pect of squabbling or unpleasantness. 

George Fairfax was to be away during this 
brief absence of his betrothed. He had an en- 
gagement with an old friend and brother officer 
who was wont to spend the autumn in a roughly 
comfortable shooting-box in the north of Scot- 
land, and whom he had promised to visit before his 
marriage, as a kind of farewell to bachelorhood 
and bachelor friendship. There could be no oth- 
er opportunity for the fulfillment of this promise, 
and it was better that Mr. Fairfax should be 
away while Lady Geraldine was in London. As 
the period of his marriage became imminent he 
had a vague feeling that he was an object of gen- 
eral attention, that every feminine eye, at any 

+ rate, was on him, and that the watch would be 
all the closer in the absence”of his betrothed. 
No, he did not want to dawdle away a week (off 
duty) at Hale Castle. Never before had he 
yearned so for the rough freedom of Major Bea- 
man’s shooting-quarters, the noisy mirth of those 
rade Homeric feasts, half dinner, half supper, so 
welcome after a long day’s sport, with a quiet 
rubber, perhaps, to wind up, and a brew of punch 
after a recondite recipe of the Major's, which he 
was facetiously declared to bear tattooed above 
the region of his heart. Mr. Fairfax had been 
two months at Hale when Lady Geraldine left on 
that dutiful visit to her father, and necessary in- 
terviewing of milliners and dress-makers; and 
he was, it is just possible, a little tired of deo- 
orous country-house life, with its weekly dinner- 
parties, and perpetaal influx of county families 
to luncheon, and its unfuiling croquet; and he 
felt, too, that at such a time it would be, perhaps, 
safer for him to be away from Clarissa Lovel. 

Was there any real danger for him in her pres- 
ence? If he asked himself this question nowa- 
days, he was able to answer boldly in the nega- 
tive. There might have been a time of peril, 
just one perilous interval when he was in some 
danger of stumbling ; but he had pulled himself 
up in time, with an admirable discretion, he 
thought, and now felt as bold as a lion. After 
that morning with Lady Geraldine in the garden 
he had never wavered. He had not been less 


kind or polite to Miss Lovel ; he bad only made 
8 point of avoiding any thing like that ger- 
ous confidential friendship which had been s0 
nearly arising between them. 

Of course every guest at the Castle knew all 
about the intended wedding directly things had 
been finally arranged. Lady Laura was rot 
given to the keeping of secrets, and this impor- 
tunt fact she communicated to all her particular 
friends, with a radiant face and a most triumph- 
ant manner. The two Fermor girls and Clarissa 
she invited to remain at Hale till after the wed- 
ding, and to act as bride-maids. 

i My sistors Emily and Louisa will make two 
more,” she said; ‘‘and that pretty little Miss 
‘Trellis, Admiral Trellis's daughter, will be the 
sixth: I shall have only six. We'll havea grand 
discussion about the dresses to-morrow morning. 
I should like to strike out something original, 
if it were possible. We shall see what Madame 
Albertine proposes. I have written to ask her 
for her ideas; but a milliner's ideas are 80 bor- 
nées.” 

Lady Laura had obtained permission from her 
sister to enlist Clarissa in the ranks of the bride- 
maids. 

“It would look so strange to exclude a pret- 
ty girl like that,” she said. Whereupon Ger- 
aldine had replied rather coldly that she did not 
wish to do any thing that was strange, and that 
Miss Lovel was at liberty to be one of her bride- 
maids, She had studiously ignored the confes- 
sion of jealousy made that night in her sister's 
dressing-room ; nor had Laura ever p' to 
make the faintest allusion to it. Things had gone 
so well since, and there seemed nothing easier 
than to forget that unwonted outbreak of wom- 
anly passion. 

Clarissa heard the approaching marriage dis- 
cussed with a strange feeling—a nameless, unde- 
finable regret. It seemed to her that George 
Fairfax was the only person in her small world 
who really understood her, the only man who 
could have been her friend and counselor. It 
was a foolish fancy, no doubt, and had very little 
foundation in fact; but, argue with herself as she 
might against her folly, she could not help feel- 
ing that this marriage was in somewise a calam- 
ity for her. She was quite sure that Lady Ger- 
aldine did not like her, and that, as Lady Geral- 
dine’s husband, George Fairfax could not be her 
friend. She thought of this a great deal in those 
busy weeks before the wedding, and wondered 
at the heaviness of her heart in these days. What 
was it that she had lost? As she had wondered 
a little while ago at the brightness of her life, 
she wondered now at its darkness. It seemed 
as if all the color had gone out of her existence 
all at once; as if she had been wandering for a 
little while in some enchanted region, and found 
herself now suddenly thrust forth from the gates 
of that fairy paradise upon the bleak outer world. 
The memory of her troubles came back to her 
with a sudden sharpness. She had almost for- 
gotten them of late—her brother's exile and dis- 
grace, her father’s coldness, all that made her 
fate dreary and hopeless. She looked forward to 
the futare with a shudder. What had she to 
hope for—now? 

It was the last week in August when Lady Ger- 
aldine went up to London, and George Fairfax 
hurried northward to his friend's aerie. ‘The 
troussean had been pat in hand a day or two aft- 
er the final settlement of affairs, and the post had 
carried volaminous letters of instruction from 
Lady Laora to the milliners, and had brought 
back little parcels containing snippings of dainty 
fabrics, scrape of laces, and morsels of delicate 
silk, in order that colors and materials might be 
selected by the bride. Every thing was in prog- 
ress, and Lady Geraldine was only wanted for 
the adjustment of those more important details 
which required personal supervision. 

If Clarissa, Lovel could have escaped from all 
this pleasant bustle and confasion, from the per- 

tual consultations and discussions which Lady 

ura held with all her favorites upon the sub- 
ject of the coming marriage—if she could by 
any means have avoided all these, and, above all, 
her honorable office of bride-maid—she would 
moet gladly have done so. A sudden yearning 
for the perfect the calm eventless days, of 
her old life at Mill Cottage had taken posses- 
sion of her, In a moment, as if by some magic- 
al change, the gtory and delight of that brilliant 
existence at the Castle seemed to have vanished 
away. There were the same pleasures, the same 
people; but the very atmosphere was different, 
and she began to feel like those other girls whose 
dullneas of soul she had wondered at a little while 


ey suppose I enjoyed myself too much when 
first I came here,” she thought, perplexed by 
this change in herself. ‘‘I gave myself up too 
entirely to the novelty of this gay life, and have 
used up my capacity for enjoyment, almost like 
those girls who have gone through half a dozen 
London seasons,” 

When Lady Geraldine and George Fairfax 
were gone it seemed to Clarissa that the Castle 
had a vacant air without them. The play still 
went on, but the chief actors had vanished from 
the scene. Miss Lovel had allowed herself to 
feel an almost morbid interest in Mr. Fairfax's 
betrothed. She had watched Lady Geraldine 
from day to day, half unconsciously, almost in 
spite of herself, wondering whether she really 
loved her future husband, or whether this alli- 
ance were only the dreary simulacrum she had 
read of in fashionable novels—a marriage of con- 
venience. Lady Laura had certainly declared 
that her sister was much attached to Mr. Fair- 
fax; but then, in an artificial world where such 
a mode of marrying and giving in marriage ob- 
tained, it would obviously be the business of the 
bride's relatives to affect a warm belief in her af- 
fection for the chosen victim. In all her watch- 
ing Clarissa had never surprised one outward 
sign of Geraldine Challoner’s love. It was very 
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difficult for a warm-hearted, impulsive girl to be- 

lieve in the possibility of any depth of feeling be- 

neath that coldly placid manner. Nor did she 
perceive in Mr, Fairfax himself many of those 
evidences of affection which she would have ex- 

from a man in his position. It was quite 
true that as the time of his marriage drew near he 
devoted himeelf more and more exclusively to his 
betrothed ; but Clarissa could not help fancying, 
among her many fancies about these two people, 
that there was something formal and ceremonial 
in his devotion; that he had, at the best, some- 
thing of the.air of a man who was doing his duty. 

Yet it would have seemed absurd to doubt the 

reality of his attachment to Lady Geraldine, or 

to fear the result of an engagement that had grown 
out of a friendship which had lasted for years. 

The chorus of friends at Hale Castle were never 

tired of dwelling upon this fact, and declaring 

what a beautiful and perfect arrangement such a 

marriage was. It was only Lizzie Fermor who, 

in moments of confidential converse with Claris- 
8a, was apt to elevate her expressive eyebrows 
and impertinent little nose, and to make disre- 
spectful comments upon the subject of Lady Ger- 
aldine’s engagement—remarks which Mies Lov- 

el felt it in some manner her duty to parry by a 

warm defense of her good friend's sister. 

“You are such a partisan, Clarissa,” Miss 
Fermor would exclaim, impatiently ; ‘‘ but, take 
my word for it, that woman only marries George 
Fairfax because she feels she has come to the end 
of her chances, and that this is about the last 

opportunity she may have of making a decent 
ma . 

The engaged couple were to be absent only a 
week: that was a settled point; for on the very 
day after that arranged for their return there was 
to be a ball at Hale Castle—the first real ball of 
the season—an event which would, of course, lose 
half its glory if Lady Geraldine and her lover 
were missing. So Laura Armstrong had been 
most emphatic in her parting charge to George 
Fairfax. 

“Remember, George, however fascinating 
your bachelor friends may be—and, of course, 
we know that nothing we have to offer you in a 
civilized way can be so delightful as roughing it 
in a Highland bothy (bothy is what you call your 
cottage, isn’t it ?) with a tribe of wild sportsmen 
—you are to be back in time for my ball on the 
twenty-fifth. I shall never forgive you if you 
fail me.” 

‘*My dear Lady Laura, I would perish in the 
struggle to be up to time rather than be such a 
caitiff. I would do the journey on foot, like 
Jeanie Deans, rather than incur the odium of 
disappointing so fair a hostess.” 

And upon this Mr. Fairfax departed, with a 
gayer aspect than he had worn of Tate, almost as 
if it had been a relief to him to get away from 
Hale Castle. 

Lady Laura had a new set of visitors coming, 
and was full of the business involved in their re- 
ception. She was not a person who left every 
arrangement to servants, numerous and skillful 
as her staff was. She liked to have a finger in 
every pie, and it was one of her boasts that no de- 
partment of the household was without her su- 
pervision. She would stop in the middle of a 
page of Tasso to enter with as much ardor into 
the discussion of the day's bill of fare with her 
cook ; and that functionary had enongh to do to 
gratify my lady's eagerness for originality and 
distinction even in the details of her dinner-table. 

“My good Volavent,” sh® would say, tossing 
the poor man’s list aside, with a despairing shrug 
of her shoulders, ‘all these entrées are as old as 
the hills. Iam sure Adam must have had stewed 
pigeons with green pease, and fricasseed chicken 
with mushrooms—they are the very A, B, C of 
cookery. Do, pray, strike ont something a little 
newer. Let me see: I copied the menu of a 
dinner at St. Petersburg from ‘Count Cralonzki’s 
Diary of his own Times,’ the other day, on purpose 
to show you, There really are some ideas in it. 
Do look it over, Volavent, and see if it will in- 
spire you. You must try to rise above the level 
of a West End hotel” 

In the same manner did my lady supervise the 
gardens, to the affliction of the chief official and 
his dozen or so of underlings. To have the first 

hes and the last grapes in the county of 

‘ork, to decorate her table with the latest mar- 
vel in pitcher-plants and rare butterfly-shaped 
orchids, was Lady Laura's ambition ; to astonish 
morning visitors with new effects in the garden 
her unceasing desire. Nor within-doors was her 
influence less actively exercised. Drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, morning-rooms and bed-chambers, 
were always undergoing some improving touch, 
some graceful embellishment, inspired by that 
changeful fancy, When new visitors were ex- 
pected at the Castle Lady Laura flitted about 
their rooms, inspecting every arrangement, and 
thinking of the smallest minutiz. She would 
even look into the rooms prepared for the serv- 
ants on these occasions, to be sure that nothing 
was wanting for their comfort. She liked the 
very maids and valets to go away and declare 
there was no place so pleasant as Hale Castle. 
Perhaps when people had been to her two or 
three times, she was apt to grow a little more 
careless upon these points. To dazzle and aston- 
ish was her chief delight, and, of course, it is 
somewhat difficult to dazzle old friends. 

‘In the two days after Geraldine Challoner’s 
departure Lady Laura was in her gayest mood. 
She had a delightful air of mystery in her con- 
verse with Clarissa, would stop suddenly some- 
times in the midst of her discourse to kiss the 
girl, and would contemplate her for a few mo- 
ments with her sweetest smile. 

“*My dear Lady Laura, what pleasant subject 
are you thinking about ?” Clarissa asked, won- 
deringly : ‘I am sure there is something. You 
have such a mysterious air to-day, and one would 
think by your manner that I must be concerned 
in this mystery.” 
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‘*And suppose you were, Clary—suppose I 
were plotting for your happiness? But no; there 
is really nothing; you must not take such sill 
fancies into your head. You know how much 
love you, Clary—as much as if you were a youn- 
ger sister of my own; and there is nothing I 
would not do to secure your happiness.” 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

‘“My dear Lady Laura, good and generous as 
you are, it is not in your power to do that,” she 
said, ‘‘ unless you could make my father love me, 
or bring my brother happily home.” 

“*Or give you back Arden Court?” suggested 
Lady Laura, smiling. 

‘Ah, that is the wildest dream of all! Bat 
I would not even ask Providence for that. I 
would be content if my father loved me—if we 
were only a happy united family.” 

“Don't you think your father would be a 
changed man, if he could get back his old home 
somehow? ‘The loss of that must have soured 
him a good deal.” 

“I don't know about'that. Yes, of course, 
that loss does weigh upon his mind; but even 
when we were almost children he did not seem 
to care much for my brother Austin orme. He 
was not like othes fathers.” 

‘*His money troubles may have oppressed 
him even then. The loss of Arden Court might 
have been a foreseen calamity.” 

“* Yes,.it may have been so. But there is no 
use in thinking of that. Even if papa were rich 
enough to buy it, Mr. Granger would never sell 
the Court.” 

“Sell it!” repeated Lady Laura, meditatively ; 
“‘well, perhaps not. One could hardly expect 
him to do that—a place for which he done 
so much. But one never knows what may hap- 
pen. I have really seen such wonderful changes 
come to pass among friends and acquaintances 
of mine that scarcely any thing would astonish 
me—no, Clary, not if I were to see you mistress 
of Arden Court.” 

And then Lady Laura kissed her protégée 
once more with effusion, and anon dipped her 
brush in the carmine, and went on with the 
manipulation of a florid initial in her missal—a 
fat Gothic M, interlaced with ivy leaves and holly. 

“You haven't asked me who the people are 
that I am expecting this afternoon,” she said, 
presently, with a careless air. 

“My dear Lady Laura, if you were to tell mo 
their names, I don’t su; I should be any 
wiser than I am now. I know so few people.” 

“* But you do know these—or at least you know 
all about them. My arrivals to-day are Mr. and 
Miss Granger.” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, and bent a little 
lower over her work. | 

‘* Well, child, are you not surprised? have 
you nothing to say?” cried Lady Laura, rather 
TOT desea joe. people 

— 8a ey are nice rhe 
Clarissa answe: nervously. But the t trath 
is—I know you must despise me for such folly— 
I can not help associating them with our loss, 
and I have a kind of involuntary dislike of them. 
I have never so much as seen them, you know 
—noteven at church ; for they drive into Holbor- 
ough every Sunday, and never come to our dear 
little church at Arden ; and it is very childish and 
absurd of me, no doubt, but I don't think I ever 
could like them.” 

“It ts very absurd of you, Clary,” returned 
my lady; “and if I could be angry with you for 
any thing, it certainly would be for this unjust 

rejudice against people I want you to like. 
Think what a nice companion Miss Granger 
would be for you when you are at home—so near 
a neighbor, and really a very superior girl.” 

‘7 don’t want a companion; I am used to 
being alone.” 

‘¢ Well, well, when you come to know her, you 
will like her very mach, I dare say, in spite of 
yourself; that will be my triumph. I am bent 
upon bringing about friendly relations between 
your father and Mr. Granger.” 

“© You will never do that, Lady Laura.” 

“I don’t know. I have a profound faith in 
my own ideas.” 





CHAPTER XL 
DANIEL GRANGER, 


Arter luncheon that day Clarissa lost sight 
of Lady Laura. The Castle seemed particularly 
quiet on this afternoon. Nearly every one was 
out-of-doors playing croquet; but Clarissa had 
begun to find croquet rather a wearisome business 
of late, and had excused herself on the plea of 
letters to write. She had not begun her letter- 
writing yet, however, but was wandering about 
the house in a purposeless way—now standing 
still for a quarter of an hour at a time, looking 
out of a window without being in the least de- 
gree conscious of the landscape she was looking 
at, and then pacing slowly up and down the long 
picture-gallery with a sense of relief in being 
alo 


ne. 

At last she roused herself from this ‘absent, 
dreamy state. 

‘*T ‘am too idle to write this afternoon,” she 
thought. ‘‘ I'll go to the library and get a book,” 

The Hale library was Clarissa’s delight. It 
was a noble collection gathered by dead-and-gone 
owners of the Castle, and filled ap with all the 
most famous modern works at the bidding of 
Mr. Armstrong, who gave his bookeeller a stand- 
ing order to supply every thing that was proper, 
and rarely for his own individual amusement or 
instruction had recourse to any shelf but one, 
which contained neat editions of the complete 
works of the Druid and Mr. Apperley, the ‘' Life 
of Assheton Smith,” and all the volumes of the 
original Sporting Magazine, bound in crimson 
Russia. These, with Ruff's Guide, the Racing 
Calendar, and a few volumes on farriery, supplied 
Mr, Armstrong's literary necessities. But to Cla- 





rissa, for whom books were at once the pleasure 
and consolation of life, this library seemed a 
treasure-house of inexhaustible delights. Her 
father’s cullection was of the choicest, but lim- 
ited. Here she found every thing she had ever 
heard of, and a whole world of literature she had 
nevor dreamed of. She was not by any means 
a pedant or a blue-stocking, and it was naturally 
among the books of a lighter class she found 
the chief attraction; but she was better read 
than most girls of her age, and better able to 
enjoy solid reading. 

‘To-day she was out of spirits, and came to 
the library for some relief from those vaguely 
painful thoughts that had oppressed her lately. 
‘The room was so little affected by my lady's but- 
terfly guests that she made sure of having it all 
to herself this afternoon, when the voices and 
laughter of the croquet-players, floating in at the 
open windows, told her that the sport was still 
at its height. 

She went into the room, and stopped suddenly 
a few paces from the door-way. A gentleman 
was standing before the wide, empty fire-place, 
where there was a great dog-stove of iron-work 
and brass which consumed about half a ton of 
coal a day in winter—a tall, poaderous-looking 
man, with his hands behind him, glancing down- 
ward with cold gray eyes, but not in the least 
degree inclining his stately head, to listen to 
Lady Laura Armstrong, who was seated on a 
sofa near him, fanning herself and prattling gayly, 
after her usual vivacious manner. 

Clarissa started and drew back at sight of this 
tall stranger. 

“«Mr. Granger,” she thought, and tried to 
make her escape without being seen. 

The attempt was a failure. Lady Laura called 
to her. 

““Who is that in a white dress? Miss Lovel, 
1 am sure.—Come here, Clary: what are you 
running away for? Let me present you to my 
friend Mr. Granger.—Mr. Granger this is Miss 
Lovel, the Miss Lovel whose home und birth- 
right fortune has given to you.” 

Mr. Granger bowed rather stiffly, and with 
the nir of a man to whom a bow was a matter 
of business. 

“‘T regret,” he said, ‘‘to have robbed Miss 
Lovel of a home to which she was attached. I 
regret still more that she will not avail herself 
of my desire to consider the park and grounds 
entirely at her disposal on all occasions. Noth- 
ing would give me greater pleasure than to see 
her use the place as if it were her own.” 

‘And nothing could be kinder than such a 
wish on your part,” exclaimed my lady, approv- 


ingly. 

Clarissa lifted her eyes rather shyly to the rich 
man’s face. He was not @ connoisseur in fem- 
inine loveliness, but they struck him at once as 
very fine eyes. He was a connoisseur in pic- 
tures, and no mean judge of them, and those 
brilliant hazel eyes of Clarissa’s reminded him 
of a portrait by Velasquez of which he was par- 
ticularly proud, 

‘You are very kind,” she murmured; ‘‘ but 
—but there are some associations too painful to 
bear. The park would remind me so bitterly of 
all I have lost since I was a child.” 

She was thinking of her brother and his dis- 
grace—or misfortune; she did not even know 
which of these two it was that had robbed her 
ofhim. Mr. Granger looked at her wonderingly. 
Her words and manner seemed to betray a deeper 
feeling than he could have supposed involved in 
the loss of an estate. He was not a man of sen- 
timent himself, and had gone through life affect- 
ed only by its sternest realities. ‘There was 
something rather too Rosa-Matildaish for his taste 
in this faltered speech of Clarissa’s; but he 
thought her a very pretty girl, nevertheless, and 
was inclined to look somewhat indulgently upon 


a weakness he would have condemned without | 


compunction in his daughter. Mr. Granger was 
a man who prided himself upon his strength of 
mind, and he had a very poor idea of the aristo- 
cratic, exclusive recluse whose early extravagance 
had made him master of Arden Court. He had 


not’seen Mr. Lovel half a dozen times in his life, ; 
for all business between those two that could be » 


transacted by their respective lawyers had been 
so transacted ; but what he had seen of that pale 
care-worn face, that fragile figure, and somewhat 
irritable manner, had led the ponderous, strong- 
minded Daniel Granger to consider Marmaduke 
Lovel a very poor creature. 

He was interested in this predecessor of his, 
nevertheless, A man must be harder than 
stone who can tsurp another man’s home, and 
sit by another man’s hearth-stone, withont giving 
some thought to the exile he has ousted. Dan- 
iel Granger was not so hard as that, and he did 
profoundly pity the ruined gentleman he had de- 
posed. Perhaps he was still more inclined to 
pity the ruined gentleman's only daughter, who 
must needs suffer for the sins and errors of others. 

‘‘Now pray don’t run away, Clary,” cried 
Lady Laura, seeing Clarissa moving toward the 
door, as if still anxions to escape. ‘* You came 
to look for some books, I know.—Miss Lovel is 
a very clever young lady, I assure you, Mr. Gran- 
ger, and has read immensely.—Sit down, Clary. 
You shall take away an armful of books by-and- 
by, if you like.” 

Clarissa seated herself near my lady's sofa 
with a gracious, submissive air, which the owner 
of Arden Court thought a rather pretty kind of 
thing, in its way, He had a habit of classifying 
all young women in a general way with his own 
daughter, as if in possessing that one specimen 
of the female race he had a key to the whole 
species. His daughter was obedient; it was one 
of her chief virtues ; but, somehow, there was not 
quite such a graceful air in her small concessions 
as he perceived in this little submission of Miss 
Lovel's. 

Mr. Granger was rather a silent man; but my 
Jady rattle] on gayly in her accustomed style, 











and while that perennial stream of small-talk 
flowed on Clarissa had leisure to observe the 
usurper. 

He was a tall man, six feet high, perhaps, with 
a powerful and somewhat bulky frame, broad 
shoulders, a head erect and firmly planted ns an 
obelisk, and altogether an appearance which gave 
a general idea of strength. He was not a bad- 
looking man, by any means. His features were 
large and well cut; the mouth firm as iron, and 
unshadowed by beard or mustache ; the eyes gray 
and clear, but very cold. Such a man could sure- 
ly be cruel, Clarissa thought, with an inward 
shudder, He was a man who would have looked 
grand in a judge's wig; a man whose eyes and 
eyebrows, lowered upon some trembling delin- 
quent, might have been almost as awful as Lord 
Thurlow’s, Even his own light brown hair, faint- 
ly streaked with gray, which he wore rather long, 
had something of a leonine air. 

He listened to Lady Laura’s trivial discourse 
with a manner which was no doubt meant to be 
gracious, but with no great show of interest. 
Once he went so far as to remark that the Cas- 
tle gardens were looking very fine for 80 advanced 
a season, and attended politely to my lady's rath- 
er diffuse account of her triumphs in the orchid 
line, 

“T don't pretend to understand much about 
those things,” he said, in his stately far-off way, 


as if he lived in some world quite remote from’ 


Lady Laura's, and of a superior rank in the cat- 
alogue of worlds. ‘They are pretty and curi- 
ous, no doubt. My daighter interests hersetf 
considerably in that sort of thing, We havea 
good deal of glass at Arden—more than I care 
about. My head man tells me that I must have 
grapes and pines all the year round; and, since 
he insists upon it, I submit. But [ imagine that 
a good many more of his pines find their way to 
Covent Garden than to my table.”” 

Clarissa remembered the old kitchen-gardens 
at the Court in her father’s time, when the whole 
extent of ‘‘ glass” was comprised by a couple of 
dilapidated cucumber-frames, and a queer little 
green-house in a corner, where she and her broth- 
er had made some primitive experiments in hor- 
ticulture, and where there was a particular race 
of spiders, the biggest specimens of the spidery 
species it had ever been her horror to encounter. 

‘*T wonder whether the little green-house is 
there still,” she thought. ‘‘Oh no, no; battered 
down to the ground, of course, by this pompous 
man’s order. I don’t suppose I should know 
the dear old place if 1 were to see it now.” 

“Yon are fond of botany, I suppose, Miss 
Lovel?” Mr. Granger asked, presently, with a 
palpable effort. He was not an adept in small- 
talk; and though in the course of years of dinner- 
eating and dinner-giving he bad been frequently 


: called upon to address his conversation to young 
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“MR. GRANGER, THIS IS MISS LOVEL." 


ZAR, 





ladies, he never opened his lips to one of the class 
without a sense of constraint and an obvious dif- 
ficulty.- He had all his life been most at home in 
men's society, where the talk was of grave things, 
and was no bud talker when the question in hand 
was either commercial or political. But as a 
rich man can not go through life without being 
cultivated more or less by the frivolous herd, Mr. 
Granger had been compelled to conform himself 
somehow to the requirements of civilized society, 
and to talk, in his stiff, bald way, of things which 
he neither. understood nor cared for. 

‘“‘T am fond of flowers,” Clarissa answered, 
“* but I really know nothing of botany. I would 
always rather paint them than anatomize them.” 

“Indeed! Painting is n delightful occupation 
for a young lady. My daughter sketches a lit- 
tle, but I can not say that she has any remark- 
able talent that way. She has been well taught, 
of course.” 

“Yon will find Miss Lovel qaite a-first-rate 
artist,” said Ludy Laura, pleased to praise her 
favorite. ‘‘I really know no one of her age with 
such a marked genius for art. Every body ob- 
serves it.” And then, half afraid that this praise 
might seem to depreciate Miss Granger, the good- 
natured chatelame went on: ‘‘ Your daughter il- 
luminates, I dare say?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so, Lady Laura. 1 know 
that Sophia does some messy kind of work in- 


volving the use of gums and colors. I have seen 
her engaged in it sometimes. And there are 
scriptural texts on the walls of our poor-schools 
which I conclude are her work. A young wom- 
an can not have too many pursuits. I like to 
see my daughter occupied.” 

“Miss Granger reads a good deal, I suppose, 
like Clarissa?” Lady Laura hazarded. 

‘*No, I can not say that she does. My daugh- 
ter’s habits are active and energetic rather than 
studious. Nor should I encourage her in giving 
much time to literature, unless the works she 
read were of a very solid character. I have 
never found any thing great achieved by reading 
men of my own acquaintance; and directly I 
hear that a man is never so happy as in his li- 
brary, I put him‘down as a man whose life will 
be a failure.” 

“But thé great men of our day have generally 
been men of wide reading, have they not?” 

“T think not, Lady Laura, They have been 
men who have made a little learning go a long 
way, Of course there are numerous exceptions 
among the highest class of all—statesmen, and 
soon. But for success in active life, I take it, a 
man can not have his brain too clear of waste 
rubbish in the way of book-learning. He wants 
all his intellectual coin in his current account, 
you see, ready for immediate use, not invested 
in out-of-the-way corners, where he can't get at 
it.” 7 
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While Mr. Granger and my lady were arguing 
this question, Clarissa went to the book-shelves 
and amused herself hunting for some attractive 
volumes. Daniel Granger followed the slender 
girlish figure with curious eyes. Nothing could 
have been more unexpected than this meetin, 
with Marmaduke Lovel’s daughter. He h 
done his best, in the first year or so of his resi- 
dence at the Court, to cultivate friendly relations 
with Mr. Lovel, and had most completely failed 
in that well-meant attempt. Some men in Mr. 
Granger's position might have been piqued by 
this coldness. But Daniel Granger was not such 
a one; he was not given to undervalue the ad- 
@antage of his friendship or patronage. A ca- 
reer of unbroken prosperity, and a character by 
nature , self-contained and strong-willed, com- 
bined to sustain his belief in himself He could 
not for a moment conceive that Mr. Lovel de- 
clined his acquaintance as a thing not worth hav- 
ing. He therefore concluded that the banished 
lord of Arden felt his loss too keenly to endure 
to look upon his successor’s happiness, and he 
pitied him accordingly. It would have been the 
one last drop of bitterness in Marmaduke Lovel's 
cyp to know that this man did pity him. Hav- 
ing thus failed in cultivating any thing approach- 
ing intimacy with the father, Mr. Granger was co 
much the more disposed to feel an interest—half 
curious, half compassionate—in the daughter. 
From the characterless ranks of young-ladyhood 


| this particular damsel stood ont with unwonted 


distinctness. He found his mind wandering a 
little as he tried to talk with Lady Laura. He 


: could not help watching the graceful figure yon- 


der, the slim white-robed figure, standing aut so 
sharply against the dark background of carved 
oaken book-shelves. 

Clarissa selected a couple of volumes to carry 
away with her presently, and then came back to 
her seat by Lady Laura's sofa. She did not 
want to appear rude to Mr. Granger, or to dis- 


\ oblige her kind friend, who, for some reason or 


other, was evidently anxious she should remain, 
or she would have been only too glad to run 
away toherown room. 3 

The talk went on. My lady was confidential, 
after her manner, communicating her family af- 
fairs to Daniel Granger as freely as she might 
have done if it had been an uncle or an executor. 


' She told him about her sister's approaching mar- 








riage and George Fairfax’s expectations, 

“They will have to begin life upon an income 
that I dare say you would think barely sufficient 
for bread and cheese,” she said. 

Mr. Granger shook his head, and murmured 
that his own personal requirements could be sat- 
isfied for thirty shillings a week. — - 

‘IT dare say. It is generally the case with 
millionaires. They give four hundred a year to 
a cook, and dine upon a mutton-chop or a boiled 
chicken. But really Mr. Fairfax and Geraldine 
will be. almast poor at first: only my sister has, 
fortunately, no taste for display, and George 
must have sown all his wild oats by this time. 
I expect them to be a model couple, they are so 
thoroughly attached to each other.” 

Clarissa‘ opened one of her volumes and bent 
over it at this juncture. Was this really true? 
Did Lady Laura believe what she said? Was 
that problem which she had been perpetually 
trying to solve lately so very simple, after all, 
and only a perplexity to her own weak powers 
of.reason? Lady Laura must be the best judge, 
of course, and she was surely too warm-hearted 
woman to take a conventional view of things, 
or to rejoice in a mere marriage of convenience. 
No, it must be true. They really did love each 
other, these two, and that utter absence of all 
those small signs and tokens of attachment which 
Clarissa had expected to see was only a charac- 
teristic of good taste. That which she had taken 
for coldness was merely a natural reserve, which 
at once proved their superior breeding, and re- 
buked her own vulgar curiosity. 

From the question of the coming marriage 
Lady Laura flew to the lighter subject of the ball. 

“*T hope Miss Granger has brought a ball dress. 
I told her all about our ball in my last note.” 

“*T believe she has provided herself for the 
occasion,” replied Mr. Granger. ‘I know there 
was an extra trunk, to which I objected when 
my people were packing the luggage. Sophia is 
not usually extravagant in the matter of dress. 
She has a fair allowance, of course, and liberty 
to exceed it on occasion ; but I believe she'spends 
more upon her school-children and pensioners in 
the village than on her toilette.” 

** Your ideas on the subject of costume are not 
quite so wide as Mr. Brummel's, ! suppose,” said 
my lady. ‘'Do you remember his reply when 
an anxious mother asked him what she ought to 
allow her son for dress ?” : 

Mr. Granger did not spoil my lady's delight 
in telling an anecdote by remember 
was a man who would have conscientiously de- 
clared his familiarity with the story had he 
known it. 

““*Tt might be done on eight hundred a year, 
madam,’ replied Brummel, ‘with the strictest 
economy.’ 

Mr. Granger gave a single-knock kind of laugh. 

“Curious fellow, that Brummel,” he said. 
“*T remember seeing him at Caen, when I was 
traveling as a young man.” 

And so the conversation meandered on, my 
lady persistently lively in her pleasant, common- 
place way, Mr. Granger still more commonplace, 
and not at all lively, Clarissa thought that hour 
and a half in the library the longest she had 
ever spent in her life. How different from that 
afternoon in the same room when George Fair- 
fax had looked at his watch and declared the 
Castle bell must be wrong ! 

That infallible bell rang at last—a welcome 
sound to Clarissa, and perhaps not altogether 
unwelcome to Lady Laura and Mr. Granger, who 
had more than oncc sympathized in a smothered 
yawn, 
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“6 BHOULD LIKE ABOVE ALL THINGS TO GO WITH YUU THERE; 
BUT REALLY AND TRULY—I'VE NOTHING TO WEAR.” 





(The following popular poem, which originally appeared in 
Harper's Weekly for February 7, 1857, is here reprinted by re- 
quest. ‘The many readers who admire the style and wit of this 
sparkling satire will be interested to learn that Harper's Magazine 
for June will contain a new poem by Mr. Butcen, entitled 


‘“*GENERAL AVERAGE,” with original illustrations. 


humorous story of New York mercantile life; and the conductors 
of the Magazine believe its popularity will equal that of ‘‘ NotHING 


To Wzag:") 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 
AN EPISODE OF CITY LIFE, 
By WM. ALLEN BUTLER. 


Miss Fioza M‘Fitusxy, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journcys to Paris; 
And ber father assures me, time she was there, 
‘That she and her friend Mra, Harris 
fot the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
jut plain Mra. H., without romance or mystery) 
Spent six consccutive weeks without stopping, 
in one contianons round of shopping : 
0] ne, Al OP] ether, 
‘At all hours of the day, and aval worts of weather; 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her fout, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind: above or below: 
For bonnets, mantillar, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts, and d and balls; 
Drresece to ait in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresees to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Drreases in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall; 
All of them different in color and pattern— 
Silk, muslin, and Isce, crape, velvet, and satin, 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other ‘material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or _milliner, modiete, or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thourand-franc robes to twenty-sous frille; 
In all quarters of P: and to every store, 
While M‘Flim: in vain xtormed, scolded, and swore, 
‘They footed the streets, and he footed the bills, 


‘The last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer A rdgo 
Formed, M‘Flimsey dec! the bulk of her cargo, 
Not to mention a quantity kept from the reet, 
Sufficient to fill the largest-sized chest, 
Which did not appear on the ship's manifest, 
But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular intereet, that they invested 
Their.own pi ns in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as thoee; 
Then, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian beauties, 
Gave goody to the ship, ‘and go-by to the duties, 
Her relations at home marveled no doubt, 
Miss Flora had grown 80 enormously stout 

For an actual belle and a poeaible bride; 
But the miracle ceased when she turned inside out, 

‘And the truth came to light, and the dry-goods bealde, 
Which, in spite of Collector and Custom-houre sentry, 
Had ent the port without any entry. 


And scarce three months have passed since the da: 
This Foe te went, on twelve carts, up Broadway, sf 
This same Mise M‘Flimsey, of Madison Square, 

The last time we met, was in utter d 

Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 


Noturme to wrae!. Now, as this is a trae ditty, 
I do not assert—this, you know, In between us— 
That she's in a state of absolute nudity, 
Like Powers’ Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus; 
But I do mean to say I have heard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not @ cent less. 
And jewelry worth ten times more, I should gues, 
That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear! 


I should mention just bere, that out of Mise Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 
I had jnst been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 
On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 
Of those fossil remains which she called her “ affections,” 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Mies Flora persisted in styling ber “heart” 
8o we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moon! or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parior, most brilliantly lighted, 
‘Beneath the gas-fixtures we wh! ‘our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Mise Fiora’s blue eyes, 
Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 
It _was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very «mall sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 
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On her virginal lips while I printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed, a sort of Tarentheste, 

‘And by way of putting me quite at my case, 

“You know, I'm to polka as much as I please, 
And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak— 
And you must not come here more than twice in the 


week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball 
But always be ready to come when I call; 
So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 
If we don't break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; but the bargain must be 
‘That, as long as I choose, I am pertectly free, 
For this is a sort of engagement, you see, 
Which is binding on you but not binding on me.” 





Well, having thus wooed Mies M‘Flimeey and gained 
er, 
With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained 


er, 

I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 

At Icast in the property, and the best right 

To appear as its vscort by day and by night; 

And it being the week of the Stuckups’ grand ball— 
Their cards had been out a fortnight or eo, 
And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe— 

I considered it only my duty to call, 
And see if Miss Flora intended to 

I found her—as ladies are apt to be found, 

When the time intervenng between the first sound 

Of the bell and the visitor's entry is shorter 

Than usual—I found; I won't say—I caught her— 

Intent on the plerglase, undoubtedly- meaning 

To wee If perhaps ft didn't need cleaning. 

She tu ‘as [ entered—“ Why, Harry, you sinner, 

I thought that you went to the Flashers’ to dinner!" 

“So I did,” I replied; “but the dinner is swallowed, 
‘And digested, I trust, for ‘tis now nine and more, 

So being relieved from’that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you to your door. 

And now will your ladyahip 's0 condescend 

‘As just to inform me if you iutend 

Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 

‘All which, when I owm'I hope no one will borrow) 
‘o the Sruckupe’, whoee party, you know, is to-mor- 

row?” 





The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, “Why, Harry, mon 


cher, 
T should Ike sbove all things to go with you there; 
But really and truly—I've nothing to wear.” 


“Nothing to wear! 

Wear the drees you 

Ten, the most. b 
On the Stuckup ho 


just as you are; 

ve on, and you'll be by far, 
ht and particular star 
on”—I stopped, for her eye, 


Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 

Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 

But gave a slight turn to the end of her nove 


(That pure 


“ How a 


recian feature), as much as to say, 
urd that any sane man should snppose 


‘That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 
No mattor how fine, that she wears every-day!” 


8o I ventured again— Wear your crimson brocade"— 


(Second turn u 
“ Your blue silk”—‘‘ That's too heavy ;” ‘‘ Your pink’ 


of nose) “That's too dark by a shade.” 
“That's too light.” 





“Wear tulle over satin"—"I can't endure white." 
“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch’ — 

“1 baven't a thread of point lace to match.” 

“Your brown muire antique"—" Yes, and look like » Quaker ;” 


“The pearl-colored”. 
Has had it a week”. 
In which you would melt the heart of a 


(Here 


*T would, bat that plaguy drese-maker 


“Then that exquisite lilac, 
hylock.” 














the nove took again the sane clevat 


n) 
*T wouldn't wear that for the whole of creation.” 
“Why not? It's my fancy, there's nothing could atrike ét 


As more comme il farit—” 


Yes, but dear me, that lean 


Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 


And I won't appear 
“Then that eylendia pu 
That superb 
That zepbyr-! 


ressed like a chit of sixteen.” 

le, that eweet Mazarine; 

eet darnualle, that im gTven, 
ke tarlatan, that rich grenadine”— 


“Not one of all which Is fit to be seen,” 
Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 
“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 


tion, “that gorgevus tnilette which you sported 


In Paris last apring, at the grand presentatfon, 


When 
And 
The 


yongulte turned the head of the head of the nation; 
ry the grand court were so very mach courted.” 
end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 


And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 
Ae she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 


“T have worn 


And 


It three times at the least calculation, 
that and the moet of my dresses are ripped up!” 


Here 1 ripped out somcthing, perhaps rather rash, 


Quite innocent, though ; 
More astriki 


nit, to use an expreseion 
than classic, it “settled my hash,” 


And prov eh soon the last act of our session, 
It, 


“+ Fiddlesticks, is 


Sir? I wonder the ceiling 


Doesn't fall down and crush you—oh, you men have no feeling, 
Yon selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 

Your silly pretense—why, what a mere guess it is! 

Pray, what do you know of a woinan’s necessitice? 


T have 


told you and ehown you I've nothing to wear, 


And it's perfectly plain you not ouly don't care, 

But Lie do not believe me” (bere the nowe went still 
igher). 

““T suppose If you dared you would call me a liar. 


Our engagement Is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot; 
You're a brute, and a monster, and—I don't know 


what.” 
I mildly suggested the worde—Hottento! 
Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 
As gentle expletives which might 
But this only proved as spark to 
And the storm I had raised came faster and 
It Qlew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till 
To express the abusive, and then {ts arrears 


Were 


And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obe- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 


Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In Meu of expressing the feelings which lay 

uite too deep fur words, as W 

en, without £ 
Found myeelf in the ent 
On door-step and sidewalk, past lamp-post and square, 
At home and up stalrs, in'my own easy-chair ; 

Poked my feet into slipy 
And eald to mysclf, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man liad the wealth of the ear 

the 


On the whole, do you think he would have much tu 
spare 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear? 


Since that night, taking pains that it should not be 
bruited 


ruil 
Abroad in society, I've instituted 

A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, f 
On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 

That the fair Flora’s case fe by no meaus surprising, 


But 


In our female community, solely arisiny 
From this unsupplied 

Whose unfortunate victims are fling the afr 

With the pitiful wail of 

Research: 


Reveal the most painful and startling etatistics, 
Of which let me mention onl: 
In one single house, on the 


Three 


Who have 


new 
Tn the way of floanced silke, and thus left in the lurch 


ve relief; 
ho powder, 
londer, 

language quite failed 


rought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 


‘ordsworth would say; 
ing through the form of a bow, 
—I hardly knew how— 


8, my fire into blaze, 


ussias to boot, for the rest of his days, 


that there exists the greatest distress 


jextitution of dress, 





‘othing to wear.” 
8 in some of the ‘Upper Ten” districts 


a few: 

{th Avenue, 

young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 
three whole weeks without any thing 


Are unable to go to hall, concert. or ehareh, net 


BLELDING 


In another large mansion near the same plack 

Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 

Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 

In a neighboring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long continued, of camel’s-hair shawls; 
And a Suftering family, whose case exhibits 

‘The most pressing need of real ermine tippete; 

One deserving young lady almost unable 

To survive for the want of a new Ruesian sable; 
Another confined to the house; when it’s windier 

Than usual, because her shaw! ien’t Iudia. 

Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 

Ever since the sad love of the steamer Pacific, 

In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation 

(For whose fate she perbape might have found consolatio::, 
Or borne it, at least, with serene revignation), 

But the choicest assortment of French siceves and collire 
Ever sent out from Parix, worth thousands of dollars, 
And all as to style most recherch’ and rare, 

The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And rendere her life 80 drear and dyspeptic 

That she’s quite a rechuse, and almost a skeptic, 

For she touchingly says that this sort of gricf 

Can not find in Religion the slightest relief, 

And Fntlosophy has not a maxim to spare 

For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 

But the saddest by far of all these sad features 

Is the cruelty practiced upon the poor creatures 

By busbands and fathers, real Blue-beards and Timous, 
Who resist the most touching appeals made for diamondd 


“By thelr wives and their daughters, and leave them for de: s 


Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 
Even laugh at their ml les whenever they have a chance, 
And deride thelr demands as uscless extravagance. 
One case of a bride was brought to my view, 
Too sad for belief, but, alas! ‘twas too true, 
‘Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 
To permit her to take more than ten tranke to Sharon. 
The consequence was, that when she got there, 
At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear; 
And when she pr to finish the season 

At Newport, the monster refused out and ont, 
For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 

Except that the waters were good for his gout; 
Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 


But why harrow the feelings by Hfting the curtain 
From these scenés of woe? Enough, it is certain, 
Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 

Of every bevevolent heart in the city, 

‘And spur up Humanity Into a canter 

To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 

Won't somebody, moved by this touching deecription, 
Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription? 
Won't some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is 
So needed ut once by these Indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? or won't Peter Cooper 
The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 
Structure, like that which to-day links his name 

In the Union unending of honor and fame; 

‘And found a new charity just for the care 

Of these unhappy women with nothin 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 
The Laying-out Hospital well might be named? 

Won't Stewart, or some of our dry. is importers, 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters? 
Or, to furnish the cash to supply these liatrerecs, 

And life's pathway strew with shawls, collare, aud drceeees, 
Ere the want of them makes it much rougher and thornfer, 
Won't some one discover a new California? 


Oh ladies, dear ladies, the uext sunny day 
Pleaee trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, ite fashion and pride. 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have git ered, their city have built; 
Where Hun; and Vice, like twin beusts of preys 

Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 

Grope through the dens, climb the rickety ..alr 
To tho garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half starved and half naked, lle crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the stree! 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 

From the poor dying creature ‘who writhes au the floor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoce of Hell, 

‘As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you've nothing to wear! 





And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is inade right which eo puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die iu the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sci 
Unecreened by its trappings, aud shows, and pi 
Muet be clothed for the Iffe and the service aboye, 
‘With purity, truth, faith, meekneea, und love; * 
Oh, daughters of Earth!’ foolish virgins, beware! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 













‘*SEE THOSE SKELETON LIMBS, THOSE FROST-BITTEN FEET, 





AND BRUISED BY THE STONES UF THE sSTELED.” 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G.—Drape your skirt over a black silk akirt. It 
is not necessary to have a puff on the under-skirt. 
Sashes will be very little worn. 

Suagror.—Braid your little salmon-colored sult with 
white. A white straw turban or a cottage bonnet of 
‘white silk all studded with white field daisies with 
yellow centres would be pretty with this dress. 

Inranienor.—Y our anggestions are good. Side pleat- 
ings of Swiss muslin edged with patent Valenciennes 
are more used on silk dresses than pufis of Swiss. A 
white chip gypsy trimmed with pale blue, and a long 
black dotted net vell —We do not give premiums, 

A Sussorisgz.—We always advise muslin in prefer- 
ence to tarlatan or grenadine for graduating dreases. 
Read Girls’ White Dresses in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. 

M.—Make a black cashmere suit by pattern of Short- 
Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol.IV. The 
gacqne and over-skirt of cashmere, the under-skirt of 
silk. Talmas will be worn in the street. Short basques 
are worn with long over-skirts. 

H. K. D.—English mohair and yak cloth are as thick 
‘as alpaca, and are silky and dressy-looking. You can 
also have grenadines over silk. Cheap grenadines, 
black striped with white, are being made up at small 
cost. You will find piqué almost as warm as alpaca. 

Morurr.—Answers to all your queries about chil- 
dren’s clothing are embodied in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

Hovox.—We think that the ‘Moon Hoax” was re- 
published some time since, at the death of the author, 
Locke, but presume that it is now out of print. You 
can find it at the libraries, 

Currey Brossom.—You should take leave of your 
guests in the parlor, and uot accompany them to the 
door, leaving other friends alone, even for a moment. 

Know Noturne.—If the asparagus exceeds fourteen 
inches and three-fourths in length, it should by all 
means be held between the finger and thamb and eaten 
gradnally and gracefully. The head should not be 
thrown back at a greater angle than forty-five degrees: 
—The victim of a “surprise party” will doubtless mani- 
fest no surprise at supplementary calla. It is not nec- 
essary to make party calls on a gentleman unless he is 
out of employment. 

“@rorce Exror."—The author of “Adam Bede” is 
the wife of G. H. Lewes. Her maiden name was Marian 
Evans. 

Monttx, Ata.—The meaning of Mr. Nast’s picture, 
“ Marriage a la Mode,” seems to us so obvious that he 
who rans may read. Every one knows how the King 
of Siam, when he wishes to ruin a man, presents him 
with a white elephant. The sacred animal, which can 
neither be killed nor sold, and which consumes daily 
as much as a small village, soon brings the unfortu- 
nate owner to poverty. It is a repetition of the old 
story of the girl who betrayed the gate of the city to 
the Roman soldiers for the ornaments, meaning the 
gold bracelets, they wore on their arms. Affecting to 
misunderstand her, they flung their bucklers on her in 
pasaing and crushed her to death. 

Lirt.z Brown Jua.—It is not proper for a gchool- 
girl of fifteen to receive attentions from young gentle- 
men, and decidedly indecorous to allow them to kiss 
herhand. Indeed, the freedom of manners displayed 
by school-girls in this respect, and the waste of the 
precious time which should be devoted to their educa- 
tion prior to their entrance into society, make one 
wish at times to immure the whole race till they 
should have gained some education, with the wisdom 
and delicacy which spring from it. 

Witt.—Have you not seen our refusal to instruct 
our readers {n the art of handkerchief or other flirta- 
tions? Those who are not adepts already in this sort 
of knowledge will be none the better for the teaching. 

Isanxita 8.—If you have not self-control enough to 
avoid disfiguring your nails by biting them, we advise 
you to get some kind friend to tie your hands till you 
are cured of this bad habit.—We do not vouch for the 
advertisements in our columns, and can tell you noth- 
ing about the article in question. 

J. A. &.—If it is your engagement-ring that the lady 
has worn for eight or nine months, and then removed, 
we advise you not to take it for granted that the en- 
gagement is thereby broken without farther assurance ; 
and if the engagement-ring was placed on her finger 
by some one else, we really can not ece how you are 
concerned in the matter. 

Poor axp Provp.—We think that ordinary aptness 
and a good common-school education would be suffi- 
cient prerequisites for the study of telegraphy. We 
can not tell you precisely how long it would take to 
learn it, or whether there is a school for ladies in 
Ohio, Address your questions to Harper & Brothers, 

Invat Reaver.—Helen and Iphigenia are the firat 
two personages alluded to in Tennyson's “‘ Dream of 
Fair Women.” 

Mes. 
stationer. 

L. M.—We supply back numbers of the Bazar for 
ten cents a copy. 

M. H. W.—Your summer polonaise can be 
atylishly trimmed with bias silk bands without fringe, 
and the polonaise costume is also worn in the house, 
See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. 

Mas. Lavea H.—If your letters have not been an- 
swered Individually, and are not yet awaiting room for 
insertion, we have included replies iri the New York 
Fashiona.—Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., will tell you how 
to trim a lavender silk, and No. 17 will describe the 
lining and other details of grenadine suits. 

J. N.—Make your suit by the apron-polonaise pat- 
tern sent you. Trim polonaise with two bias silk banda, 
and flounce the ekirte. 

A. B.—A visit to Niagara Falls is the favorite bridal 
trip.—The third finger of the left hand is the wedding- 
ving finger. Bride and groom wear gloves alike during 
the ceremony; gray or brown gloves for traveling. 
Bonnets are worn to church ; hats are losing favor. 

M. B. G.—Get gros grain to match your dresa for an 
over-akirt. Striped linens are sold here for forty cents 
ayard. Get gray mohair or heavy undressed linen for 
your traveling sult, and make by pattern of Short- 
Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. A 
black Neapolitan gypsy bonnet would be becoming 
and stylish. 

L. W. K.—Your ideas about the braces are correct. 

C. A. C.—Make little girl's merino dress with basque 
and two skirts like patterns in Supplement of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. IV. Trim with bias silk bands. Make 
young lady's suit with short sacque and over-skirt by 
cut paper pattern of suit {llustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. IV. Young ladies wear straw gypay bonnets and 
long black net vells.—Your patterns were sent on re- 
ceipt of order. If they did not reach you, they must 
have been lost in the mails, for which we are not re- 
sponsible. 

Etta D.—Long overskirts and short basques wil! 
continue to be worn. 


P. C.—You can order the binder from a 





Jxxwre 8. D.—Black under-skirts and gray polonaises 
are still fashionable. Flounce the lower ekirt, and put 
a plain bias ailk band on the upper. 

A New Scxneontsxe.—For your black alpaca sult use 
cut paper pattern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Ba- 
sar No.11, VoLIV. Raffles will be worn all summer. 

Martrie A.—It is not positively necessary to issue 
cards for a quiet wedding. New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 1V., will enlighten you.—Get white 
organdy or else Chambery gauze. 

An Op Suusoziues.—Small checked silke are more 
stylish than the largest size of your samples; but 
stripes are preferable to any check. 

Bronerte.—Carry your handkerchief In your pocket, 
except for full dress occasions, when a handkerchief 
chain is used. 

Mas, 8. L. G.—For making grenadine suit consult 
New York Fashions of the last Bazar. 

R. T, D.—Make black suit by pattern sent you, trim- 
ming with ruffies and lace. To make a suit of your 
gray dress shorten the skirt, and trim with brown 
flounces of the same material Then make apron- 
polonaise of the brown fabric, trimmed with ruffles 
of the same. 

M. C. C.—A black Irish poplin for an elderly lady 
‘will look well made by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 1V. Trim with bands of silk, fringe, 
and a deep flounce. 

A.ioz.—Trim yoor alpaca with bias gathered ruffies 
of the same. For the brown goods use bias bands 
piped with eilk. S 

Janz—Make your white alpaca with postilion- 
besque, simple upper skirt, and slight train. Trim 
with bias folds of the same piped with white ilk. 
Cut the neck of the basque pointed, and put a standing 
quilling of lace inside.—We do not give addresses in 
this colamn. 

Mrs. M. L. P.—Make your pretty undressed eambric 
by pattern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. IV. Trim with scant, straight raffles 
edged with narrow bias fluted ruffles of the same. 

H. L—For your black silk suit use the pattern of 
Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. 
IV. Trim with roffies and thread lace. You should 
have a basque and long over-skirt for your green pop- 
Vin. Bias bands of silk with fringe for trimming. 

Gyrsy Jannz.—A traveling dreus is most suitable to 
be married in at8 a.m. Get gray poplin or silk pongee, 
and make by Short-Saeque Suit in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
IV. A morning wrapper of pearl gray or drab will not 
be too conspicuous for a bride at a hotel. 

D. E. F. G.—To improve your bad complexion we 
recommend plain diet and plenty of ont-door exercise. 

Inquregz.—An entire suit of Scotch Cheviot, very 
dark ground with line stripes of white, is what you 
want for traveling. Light brown overcoat of summer 
cloth. : 

Constant Reaves.—For an elegant suit of parlor 
furniture get red satin bordered with black velvet. 
The wood is black-walnut with gilt tracing, The 
mantel drapery, also of satin, should match the lam- 
brequina. These will require an upbolsterer. 

Hovsxxegrze.—For hints about hall furniture and 
carpets read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
Iv. 

Dora D.—Your English mohair is suitable for the 
street. Make by the Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated 
{n Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Trim with bias bands of 
brown silk. A suit similarly made of gray pongee 
will answer for traveling. Gray straw gypay with grey 
ribbon and pink roses. 

Gronatanna.—Make yout white sat jean with 
apron-polonaise and single ekirt. The silk is passée; 
but it is probable that robe flounces will be revived. 





Taxe Arer’s Pitts for all the purposes of a 
purgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Head- 
ache, and Liver Complaint. By universal accord 
they are the best of all purgatives for family use. 
—[Com.] 

——— 

Ir you would have no gray hairs use Hall's 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, the only sure 
preventive.—[Com.] 

—_—_— 
elegant, Ii; Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes Evatt Semplings ete, you should ase. Dooley’s 


Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it. 
Doorzy & Brornze, New York.—{Com.] 








Wrncuester’s HYPoPHOsPuiTEs OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumetion. Try it!—{Com.] 





Copyine Wiuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transfe 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


——————————— eee. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmlese. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B,C. Perey, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


THE GREAT HAIR COLORING. 


BARRY’'S SAFE HAIR DYE 
will give any shade from a light 
reddish brown to a clear jet 
black—it is a wonderful discov- 
Sjery, being safe for the most del- 
icate. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTYW?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Farniture. 


NEWEST THING OUT. — Patent Spring 
Garter and Armlet, combining elegance, comfort, 
and economy, sent, prepaid, on receipt of stamp and 
price. Silver, 35 cents; Gold, 50 cents, Address 
Box 651, Bridgeport, Conn. 














A MONTH and expenses to good canvase- 
$300 ere, Samples free. C. M. Liningtou, Chicago. 


H. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND GLYCERINE 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., New York. 


D> MOHAIR. 


It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almoet 
imposeible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue {s to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that firet rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are dificult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress 1s done. 

‘The Diamond Mohaira, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO, 


Fashions, Fashions. 


SUMMER STYLES of 
DRESS AND ROUND HATS 


Just received. 
LEGHORNS, CHIPS, AND STRAWS, in all the 
. New Shapes. va 


DIAMOND 


C. M. OLNEY & CO., 80 East 14th St. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &€c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN’ 
8A) JENE CO., 88 Barclay 8t., New York; 46 La 
Balle St., Chicago. 


CEDAR TRUNES. 
Large size (88 in. long) reduced to $10. 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby St., N. ¥. 





S145 DEPARTMENT, 
Broadway Section. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
%2-INCH BLACK LUSTROUS TAFFETAS, 
For Silk and Iron Grenadine Underskirta, 
$1, $1 10, and $1 15 per yard. 


THE BEST MAKES OF BLACK SILKS, 

at $1 85, $2, and $2 60 per yard. 

A CASE OF BLACK AND WHITE FRENCH 
FOULARD SILES, 
Small Patterns, $1 25 per yard. 
200 PIECES GRISAILLE, 
STRIPE AND PLAIN GRISAILLE, 
JAPANESE SILKS, Best Quality, 
Just received, 90c. per yard. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT of the NEW FROU-FROU 
PONGEE FOULARDS, 
$1 per yard. 


BLACK AND COLORED TRIMMING VELVETS, 
in great variety, from $2 50 per yard, 
forming the 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ATTRACTIVE 
STOCK IN THE CITY. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


CONSTABLE, & CO., 2 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


SHAWLS. 
On MONDAY, MAY 8, we will offer a splendid as- 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
Consisting of PARIS GRENADINE, CHALLIE, BA- 
REGE, CREPE MARETZ, and SHETLAND. 


‘The balance of stock in CASHMERE AND WOOL 
SHAWLS 
WAL be Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF 
TRAVELING AND CARRIAGE RUGS, 
at $5 00 each. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
A fine assortment of 
MISSES' AND CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS. 
LADIES’ WHITE AND COLORED LAWN SUIT. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
complete, ready-made, or to order. 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN CORSETS, 
Spectal attention paid to 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING: 





ABNOLD, 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 
NN. B.—All orders will receive prompt attention. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth 3. 





A WEEK paid. If you want busi D. WILSON & CO., 827 Pearl St., N. Y., far 
60 send stamp PB Novar Co. Saco, Me” Ww 





Areaits MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 


e nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLDS HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Sprin; 


renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 


Fluid Extract rape-Juice is,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Barsapariila® equals in strength one 
led to a pint of water equals 


ealt 

luice Pill” ie composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
in ail diseases reqatring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 

\bold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a Patented pill, put up as those ly vended, 

and great care in preparat 

leasant, and eafe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
le of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in Fold to those suffering 
|, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulnces at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will 
with great care and in 


coction as made 
Drink—a delig! 
The ‘Gray 


barb. Useft 

salts, magnesia, &c. “Helm 

bat the result oe tstog eaine stnents 
fo nausea; no ; but mild, 

of Sarsaparilla” and one bottl 

from bad blood, 

ties; and to those sufferin; 

new life. The “Catawba rape Pills” are done up 

Bere all those vended in 
nglieh and French style of manufacturing. 

a 


druggists; and a wine-glase 
ate Ithful beves 0 


le one being patented, but all on their own merits. 


and Summer months the system Badergoes a 
“Helmbold’s 


len boxes, rnd carclesaly Prel 
All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are 


chan, This is the time to use blood- 
Flui t Sarsaparilla,” and “ Helmbold's 


lon of the 


ip or de- 
celebrated Diet 


jon. Safe for and taken by children. 


lve new blood, new vigor, and 
ee ee 
lene men, com 
dials $ Pharmaccatical, not 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemilet, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York} 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and $#th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St, Philadelphia, 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. Freach, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.8.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
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BRAND 
. 
BLACK ALPACAS! 

This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

‘These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

i@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket Is attached each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
elsely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 




















variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately | 


ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 


largest in the conntry, is respectfully solicited, and to | 


those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
Jogue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costum 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Ha 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Guavi Fir any 














Fiounr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and ave 
filled with the greatest accuracy, tHe NAMYS AND Die 
TIONS YOR PUTTING TOURTHER DKLNG PRINTED ON EAOlt 
SEPARATE PIEOK OV THE PATTERN, 80 a8 Lo be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 
















Vol. 11. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKIN Deas; 





TRAINED MOUSE DRESS.. 
PC D-WAIST WALKIN 
PE. NT-BASQUE WALK 
TRAINED EVENING DREs: 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.. 


POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 

HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 

VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WAL 
SUIT 


























SU 55 aera 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKID 

SUIT...... ae eacennesecenereuccoucees 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF C u 
APRON-POLONAISE WAL! T 13 
POSTILION - QUE WALKING SUIT 6 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT......... 21 


‘The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterna cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. ‘The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of pap 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Deulers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onr answer fs, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form v 

it, with full directions, making a large 
stimers and remunerative to Clnb organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0, Box 5643. _NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work tur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 643 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &¢.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
8] mens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, givin; Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 



























TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and | 


where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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province to whi 


complainta. 





SECTS and CREEDS DIFFER, 


But there are no dissenters from the general principle that a great medicine is 
a great blessing. We have many of these bleseings, but among them all, in the 
ch it belongs, no greater than 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 

Acolumn wonald not suffice to enumerate the ailments for which it is prescribed 
by physicians of the highest standing. 

termed patent medicines, but is an article based on scientific analysis, and 
stand the test of the sharpest and most 
stomachic, an anti-febrile preparation, and an 


It does not belong to the class Serisively: 


medical criticism as a cathartic, a 
admirable remedy for all bilious 


Let there be no mistake. Secure the genuine article only. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SPRING STYLES © 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about bnying their Spring 
-CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
. THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 
@ million of dollars, 
SACENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
oCleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
14Mo.; Providence, R. I. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Il 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; 
mond, Va.; Montgomery ; New Orleans, 
Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Francisco, Ca 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become ench, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. 2 


| M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOP-EDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, asp ECCLERIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work fy to be co 
leted in about Six Volumes, Royal 6vo, of al 
| 000 pages each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. I., 
















Indianapolis, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wi 
Rich 
























and III., comprising the letters A to G, are nu 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00: 
Half Morocco, $+ 00, 


The remaining volumes are 
now jn preparativn, = _ 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 

| Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Fonr Eras, with Selec- 
thons from Female Writers of each Era. By Mru. 8. 

| J. Hane. Ilostrated with 230 Portrait, 8vu, Cloth, 
| $500: Sheep, $6 00: Half Calf, $7 60; Full Tarkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $10 00, 
| 
| 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK: or, Biblical Mlns- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Custums, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
| ofthe A.B.C.F.M. tn Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
| Jerusalem, and several hundred Rugravings, repre- 

senting the Scenery, To) phy, and Productions 
| of the Holy Land, and the Coetumer, Manners, and 
| Habits of the People. In Two elegant Lary i2mo 

Volumes, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $50. 


THE LIFR OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings. Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
INustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religions Beliefs, aud Political Institutions of hin 
Times, By Lywan Annovt. Very benatifally Mus- 
trated. Crown S8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, #5 50. 





Also other works equally desirable. 


| pee & Brotucas, which is a sufficient gnarantee to 
the Agent and the public, or the one who sells and the 
one who purchases, that booke of real worth are placed 
In their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean business are requested to addrese, 
for fall particulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Hanrrx & Brotuxes, New York. 


= $75 to $250 per month. 2220": 





~ 
SS male, to introdace the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
@CCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
=< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warrauted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
wep deautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the '' Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© atitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
— pallea apart without tearing It. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
63 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Masa, ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Lowis, Mo. ; or Chicago, 1. 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No, 8 College Place, New York. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 r day), to sell 
jthe celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Hans the wnder-feei, makes the 
| ‘lock atiteh” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew. 
ing Machine iu the market. Address 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Ma: 
| burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Lo 











| ‘The above works are all published by Mcsers. Han- 





‘Magazines are accumulated. Harper's 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
nant ype 


No more delightfnl travels are printed in the En- 
gis language than appear perpetually in Harp-7's 
lagazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
iefaction by boya of every grade from eighteen to 
gighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
fotind to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as muck to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘‘Suciety for the Diffusion of 
Ueeful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct Information and rational amusement 
to the great masees of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
azine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intellicent 
reading family can less afford to he withoat. ae 
ted. 
‘There fe not a Magazive that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 
mechanical execntion. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zing published. ‘There is not, confessedly, a more popa- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 
At once the moet popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of onr Magazines. All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 














Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated Iu aid of a sound public opin- 
fon, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on ipabite affairs are models of discuesion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Az- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly in the best and most interesting {l- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
ita iNustrations alone. Its readiug-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instractive, entertain- 


ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and Instruction, {t fs Just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting ‘do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heurt will require every son, bueband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
alelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for iteelf a de- 
serv pularity. It is ally the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. _ Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains storiee, poems, brilliant es- 
anys, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
Ushers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to e the Bazar the moet attractive jonr- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday 
tng Gazette, 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrrn’s Macazinx, Ove Year 
THarven's Weexsy, One Year. 
Haaree's Bazar, One Year. 
Hanren’s Magazine, Hanrga’s Weexcy, and Harree’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WRexk1y, or 
Bazan till be xupplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scoscnivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the Uuited States is for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Werxy or Bazan 
20 cents a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
- cents scalticaal for the manos one cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Maoazink commetice with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
ified, It will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, {t will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Namber next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbecriber’s address is to be chanzed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrn & Buotuxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the vender. 








Trews ror Apvertiemne In Harper's Pertonrcars. 
50 Quarter Page, 8100 ech Mneseiom: ne 
outeide Page, S¥ 00 per Lineehce Ineerttoge 
weiner came 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 
REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Neer fail, Bor enlo by all Drngaiste, 

B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 











=—=—= 


Valuable New Books, 


POUMLISHED UY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t7~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Henny Lony Buovoxan. Written by Him. 
self. ‘ul  12mo, Clot! 00. oom} 
in Three Volumes.) i Bes nee 





BRODHEAD'S HISTORY QF THE STATE OF 
NBW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York, By Jonx Rourrx Bropurap. 8y0, 
Cloth, $8 00, i 


HBAT: being Part I. of Sctenes for the Young. B 
: soe, Auuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Sot, 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 10. Edited by Wa. Surtu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
{tor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated b 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 oe 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Trauslated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hall- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

DIARY of the BESIBGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London ‘Daily News,” with 


Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
connt of the Matineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Brousz. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumelogist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Iilnstrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Szrzwo Enwarns 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lew, AM. M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $160. (New Edition just ready.) 





Fresh Novels, 


YOuLeIRY HY 
MARVPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


ANTEROS. By Gronor A. Lawnence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword aud Gown," &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. Ae 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rrovgxt, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt," ‘Race for Wealth,” “' Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “Jobn Halifax, 
Gentleman," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“Jobn lifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
19mo, Cloth, $150. 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wx. 
Braox, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘Love or M. 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


PENTON’S QUEST. By Mice M. E. Bravnow, Author 
of Aurora Bloyd,” «'John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit," &c. Tustrated. 8v0, 

60 cents. e 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
“@wendoline’s Harvest," ‘“Won—Not Wooed,” 


“Carlyon’s Year," &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pontisney sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











‘aper, 





PRUE: AND I. By Gro. W. Curris. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. 


ene SER'S HISTORY OF PERSIA. 18mo, Cloth, 


5 cente. =e 

ANTHON'S SALLUST. 1%mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
SHAKSPEARE, 8vo, Sheep, $8 50. 
GOLDSMITH’S GREECE. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


SALKELD’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 18mo, Cloth, 7 cents. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 1%mo, Cloth, 
$150. 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY.— Demosthenes. — 
Tacitus.—Thucydides.—Cicero on Oratory and 
tors. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


ta Hanrre & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Ted Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


A Great Offer. — HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, W. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mevonatite and 
Oneana, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At RXTREMELY SOW PRIORS, FOR CASH, PURING TI6 
Mont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


AGENTS ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenres, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderfal inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACETLA. 
Lamrs who taint in 
church are like good rego- 
lutions—they want carry- 
Ing ont. 


—— 

Ant Docua.—An artist's 
wife never admires her hue- 
band’s work so much as 
when he is drawing her a 
check. 


——-—__ 

“Steam,” said Dr. Lard- 
ner, ‘‘is the t annibila- 
tor—it annihilates time and 


pace. 
“Yes,” said a Hetener, 
“and multitudes of paseen- 
gers too.” 


—__. 
More rron Mra. Mata 
Pror.—Ouresteemed friend 
has been spending a few 
days in the country, which, 
she says, is looking duti- 
ful. Spring flowers are 
springing up in most lux- 
urious confusion. Bandy- 
Hons are abundant in tho 
meadows at the back, and 
her front garden is full of _~ 
scarlet agapemones. 2 


—_————— 

Tus nrst WAY TO MAKE “ 
a Ricg-Poppina—The / 
milky way. 4 


j 
A Postucuovs Cimp // UW, / 
(geuerally)—Appreciation. AY YW 


—— 
A Tempration.—A book, 
by a delightful writer, is 
annonnced, with the title 
of “My Study Windows.” 
Has the author well con- 
sidercd what he is doing? 
Has he reflected on the con- 
uences of such a provo- 
cative title, on the number 
of Jonltations it is sare.to 
engender, euch as ‘My 
Parlor Fire-Place,”_ “M: 
Drawing-Room ling,” 
“My Kitchen Chimney,” 
“My Front-Door Knock- 
Sard, My Lubrady 
ard, 
Wainscot,” ete. ¢ ne 


ONLY RIGHT SHE SHOULD. 


Reverenp Gentieman. “You don't come to Church as often as you used 
to, Mrs Chops."” 

Mrs. Cxoprs. “No, Sir, I knows I don’t, but I oughter, I’m sure, ‘cause you 
has a deal o’ Meat of us.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A FLATTERING REQUEST! 


Lavy oF THE House. ‘ Ob, Signor Bernolski, 1 am so Glad you've Come! we're all so dreadfully Dull! Now do Sit duwn and Play us that lovely Sonata 
of yours. They'll never Begin te Talk till they hear the Piano going 2" 4 


HINTS ON GARDENING: 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR YOUNG WEGINNERS. 

Clearing the Ground.—This is the first operation. 
Gather together all the sticks and stalks and rubbish 
which have littered your garden thronghont the win- 
ter, and put them in a heap to burn. The best day 
to select for the fire is your wife’s washing-day. As 
soon as the linen is in the garden eet light ta your 

ile, taking care to burn a few sheets and things 

‘his will probably result in the washing being put 
out in futare—at any rate, !f the washing isn’t, your 
wife will be. Besides, she is sure to come out to 
converse with yon the moment your bonfire blazes 
up, and it is pleasant to have a chat in the garden 
on a fine morning. . 

Digging.—If the weather is wet or chilly, this ix 
done lest by hiring a man—say at $2 a dav—to do 
it for you, stopping In bed yourself. You'll find it 
cheering to the spirits to le snug and warm in bed, 
and hear somebody else at work in the damp len. 
Directly the sun comes out, it is a good plan to walk 
up and down the path, smoking a meerschaum and 
looking on while your deputy perepires over hisspade. 
It will give yer an appetite for breakfast. Try it. 

Sowing.—When your ground is all pre} then 
is the time usually chosen to put !neeeds. Don’t do 
this on any account. It is a great bother, and diffi- 
cult to accomplish without get Hing your hands dirty, 
and making your back ache. A better plan by far 
to wait till somebody brings the plants in pots fo your 
door, all a-blowing and a-growing, and then buy them, 
and place them in len, pote and all. But if 
once you put fs in the ground, it is not always 
easy to find them again, especially the little ones. 

es of Gardening.—These are enormous, 
Every day the attentive gardener will find something 
fresh to attract his notice and employ his mind. To- 
day some extraordinary growth (probably a rank 
and noisome weed) ap To-morrow some 
ch>rished plant disap, me one has got over 
your wall and “requisitioned” it. Rare forms of 
animal life, too, show at frequent intervals—slugs, 
lice, caterpillars, sow-bugs, and your neighbors’ 
chickens and cats—all these make things lively for 
you, and you throw half bricks and probably swear 
at these last in the most unaffected manner. In short, 
there is no form of relaxation open to a busy mau 
which, for placid comfort and quiet intcrest, can be 
compared to a garden. 
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“A MEMORY KEAN.” 


Uxore Orpsorr. “You! 
recollect, Edmund Kean, 
Sir! Pack of nonsense— 
boy like you!” 

FouxG = OxE-0'e.ugx. 
“By Jove, 1 do, though! 
Fact is, you're alwa: od 
ing about hiro so that no- 
body can ever forget him.” 





Sg 
Tux Harrirst Ace ror 
Youxe Wovwrx — Marri- 
age; at least so they think. 
——_>—— 

A ntleman was ob- 
served the other day beat- 
ing a retreat. On bel 
canght he said, by w 
an excuse for his conduct, 
that it had strack him sud- 
denly. The matter is stil} 
under investigation. 


—.—_ 

A Surmn—aA young fel- 
low who had boon married 
for a twelvemonth said it 
was all sunshine, the next 
twelvemonth was all moon- 


. Waa without shine at 
except when his better ia 
took it into her head to 
“kick up a shine!” < 


—-——_ 
A Woovrex Man—An al- 
derman. 


—-__ 
“My Morure mire ux 
inp MY Hate.”— Your 
mother. Lives yon good ad- 
vice. “Safe bind, safe find,” 
For. know. April breezes 
ave sometimes the force 
of Indian scalping-knives. 
ae egy ee 


THE CORRECT CUT. . 
Younc Lappy. “You 
will pardon the. re 
Mr. Splashbrain, but wha' 
a Gpreeous, shirt front!” 
Mr. 8. “ Ya-as; I may 
say it has been my 
study this month past.” 
Youns Lapy. ‘ What a 
pity you are not a shirt- 
maker ! ‘ 


A PACKING CASE. 
Mary. “What, Tommy! Eaten Five Buns and want another?” 
Tomaty. “Yes, please, Mary. 1’m not a bit Uncomfortable—YET." 





Lord Seaforth, who was 





Man rs ago, in the 
so-called ole 
times,” a gentleman, hav- 
ing eet foot for the first 
time in Ireland, repaired 
to a hotel for something 
to eat, and was accommo- 
dated with a roast fowl. 
He was proceeding to cat 
it when hiseplate divided 
witb a sharp crack, and the 
wing, to which he had just 
helped bimself, flew up to 
the ceiling. yn after- 
ward an excited waiter 
rushed into the room, cry- 
ing, “ He's safe, he’s safe!” 

“Who's safe?” inquired 
the bewildered traveler. 

“Mr. O'Musgrave, Sir,” 
sald the waiter, in cxplana- 
tion: “ the captain in 
the air!” 

It thus became apparent 
to the gentleman that aduel 
had been fought in the 
room beneath, and, with- 
out stopping to finish his 
repast, he ordered his lug- 


to be packed, and left 
freland immediately. 
es 

A Goop War to Exrann 


your Cuorst—Carry a big 
heart in it, 





—_-—_ 

To a youn BrginNeR.— 
Mock-turtle is not made 
ont of tortolse-shell caty— 
asarule. © e 


—_—.—__ 
People who are always 
fishing for compliments do 
not need very long lines. 
They wil get thelr best 
bites in shallow re 





aaeceecens 
Lavy Gagpentnc.—Make 
your beds early in the 
Morning; sew buttons on 
your husband's shirts; do 
not rake up any griev- 
ances; protect the youn; 
and tender branchee o} 
your family; plant a amile 
of good temper in your 
face; carefully root out 
all angry fcclings, and ex- 
pect a good crop of hap- 





VERY ACCOMMODATING! 


Porrer. “ Werry sorry, Sir, but this yere’s the Ladies’ Compartment.” 
pincee. Cac Beinu. “Delighted, ah’m shaw! Show ’em in! And, I say (aside), the Youngest for Preterence !” 


born deaf and dumb, was 
to dine one day with Lord 
Melville. Just before the 
time of the company’s ar- 
rival, Lady Melville sent 
into the drawing-room a 
lady of her acquaintance 
who could talk with her 
fingers to dumb peop! 
e 


that she might receive 
Seaforth resent Lord 
Gulidtont: ‘ the 
room, and’the lady, taking 
him for eel eafort, bo. 
gan to er fingers very 
Simbly. Lord Guildford 

id the same, and they had 
been carrying on a conver- 
sation in this manner for 
about ten minntes when 
Lady Melville joined then. 
Her female frieud imme. 
diately sald, “Well, T have 
been talking away to this 
dumb man. 

“Duamb!" cried Lord 
Guildford; ‘bless me, 1 
thought you were dumb!” 


gs 
Counr- PLasten—Kisses. 
————_ 


“Tus Reino Passion 
Srroxg ut Siser!"—Bed 
habite are hard to over- 
come. How true this is ts 
shown in the case of tl 
who live too rapidly, for 
even when they go to rest 

0 be fast 








they are known 
asleep. - 

A man, commenting upun 
the ruins of Pom sald 


that it wasa very in; 
city, but very much out ot 
repair. 


ee 
In reply toa you friend 
leaving a town me 
some in it were not 
caaetly ee ade or con- 
nt, an ol of experi- 
ence aaid, ‘‘ My dear, when 
you bave found a place 
where every body and every 
thing are always pleasant, 
and nothing whatever jv 
dieagrevable, let me know, 
aud I'll move there too.” 
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* . * 6} ming, and is draped at the sides as shown by the | Drées. This trained skirt is trimmed. with | cut of the material and shirting lining from Figs. 
Ladies’ and Girls’ Dresses, Figs. 1-5. illustration. The sacque is slashed at both sides, | pleated ruffles, puffs, aud bows of the material, | 1-4 each two pieces, allowing an inch and one- 
Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain Dress anv | and is trimmed with ementerie and silk | black guipure lace, and folds of gros grain of a 

x pass 1p gros gi 


fifth at the front edge of Fig. 1 ; and having first 
Sacqus. This skirt is trimmed with a box- | fringe. darker shade. ‘The over-skirt and waist are | joined on the piece turned down of Fig. 4, baste 
pleated ruffie; the over-skirt is without trim- Fig. 2.—Gray Poctt ve Som Evesine | trimmed to match theskirt. ‘To make the waist | the outside on the lining, and sew up the darts in 





ans 


Fig. 1.—Gres Grain Fig. 2.—Powir ps Sor Evemnc Daxss, Fig. 3.—Sitx Sxiet amp Vetver Basqus. Fig. 4.—Suit ror Gia rrjom 4106 Years orp. Fig. 5. —Biack Beaver 
Dress ann Sacque. For pattern sce Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-8. For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 9 and 10. Mouarr Suit. 
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the fronts (Figs. 1 and 2). Hem down the extra 
material at the right underlapping front (Fig. 1), 
and furnish it with button-holes. At the front 
edge of the left underlapping front only from 
the upper edge to the end of the waist the extra 
material is left fora fly. Furnish the latter with 
buttons, and hem down the extra material of this 
front from the end of the waist to the bottom. 
Cord the top and bottom of the fronts (Fig. 
1). Sew up the back from 6 to 7, and baste the 
underlapping fronts (Fig. 1) to the under side of 
the fronts (Fig. 2), according to the correspond- 
ing figures and signs. Face the bottom of the 
waist and the front edges of the fronts (Fig. 2) 
with a strip of gray lustring an inch and a half 
wide, at the same time sewing a fly furnished 
with eyes to the left front from the neck to the 
beginning of the underlapping front. Furnish 
the right front with the requisite hooks. Cord 
the neck, and trim the waist as shown by the il- 
Justration and indicated on Fig. 2. Cut the 
sleeve from Fig. 20, No. V., of Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. IV., No. 20, but two 
inches and two-fifths longer than this pattern. 
'To the bottom of the sleeve sew a gathered 
ruffle twenty-four inches long and ten inches 
wide, which is sloped toward the ends to a width 
of six inches. ‘I'he ruffle is edged with lace. 
‘The seam made by sewing on the wide ruffle is 
covered with narrow box-pleated ruffles; be- 
tween the latter is a fold edged at both length- 
wise sides with a cording of gros grain. Finally, 
sew the sleeve into the corded armhole. 

Fig. 8.—Gray Sick Suirt axp VELVET 
Basque. For this basque cut of net, stiff inter- 
lining, and silk lining two pieces from Fig. 5, of 
velvet, stiff interlining, and silk lining two pieces 
from Fig. 6, one piece from Fig. 7, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 8, observing the contour of 
the under part of the sleeve. Cover the fronts 
from the front edge to the straight line with black 
gros grain, and the remainder with velvet, and 
sew up the darts in the fronts. Face the right 
front with a strip of silk an inch and three-fifths 
wide, and work button-holes on it. On the left 
front set a fly furnished with buttons. Cut a slit 
in the back along the double line on Fig. 7 from 
the under edge to *, and join the back, side 
forms, and fronts according to the correspond- 
ing figures. Run the material and lining to- 
gether along the under edge of the basque, in- 
cluding the slits, and cord the neck. Trim the 
waist with a fold of gros grain as shown by the 
illustration ; this fold covers at the same time 
the seam made by sewing the gros grain to the 
velvet. Sew up the sleeves from 16 to 17 and 
from 18 to 19, ran the material and lining to- 
gether at the bottom, set on the fold, and sew the 
sleeve into the armhole, according to the cor- 
responding figures. In doing this lay a pleat, 
bringing X an @. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Grew prom 4 106 YEARS 
oLp, Dress of brown cashmere. Jacket of 
black velvet trimmed with white swan’s-down. 
The skirt is cut out in tabs, as shown by the il- 
lustration, and trimmed with black velvet. Be- 
low the tabs a side-pleated raffle of cashmere. 
A similar ruffle forms the trimming for the sleeve. 
Figs. 9 and 10 give the pattern for the jacket. 

Fig. 5.—Suit or Brack Beaver Monarr. 
This trained skirt is trimmed with three folds of 
brown grosgrain. Thehigh-necked, plain, straight 
waist and the sleeves are trimmed, as shown by 
the illustration, with folds of the material, which 
are edged with a cording of brown gros grain, 
and furnished with brown silk fringe. 
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3 Our next Number will contain a new 
and elegant Misses’ Polonaise Suit, the Cut Paper 
Pattern of which, graded to fit Girls from seven to 
Sifteen years old, will be sent, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For the complete list 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 351 of the present Number. 

I~ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ and Misses’ Summer Walking and Travel- 
ing Dresses, Summer Bonnets, Basques, Infants 
and Children’s Dresses and Aprons, Fancy-work 
Articles, ete., le. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Work out of Sight. 


Y DEAR EUGENE,—It is the inevitable 
condition of our journey that we should 
see each other very closely. We can not help 
it. We are necessarily so near that if my neigh- 
bor has a cast in his eye I can not escape re- 
marking it; and if Edwin speaks harshly to 
Angelina I am compelled to observe it. Yet 
we are singularly unconscious of this very evi- 
dent truth, or if not unconscious, we are very 
careless; and I know of nothing that would 
mend our manners more surely than a closer 
attention to it. I was reminded of it the other 
morning, when, having gone to pass a day in 
the country, I was talking of travel with Dani- 
ello. We were crossing a deep and picturesque 
gorge upon a light bridge, and I remarked to 
him that it was curious what sense of security 
was given to us by a mere hand-rail; and that I, 
who am always giddy upon any exposed height, 
found my nerves 60 steadied by the slight bar- 
rier that I walked as if upon the firm ground. 
Then I remembered that when I was ascend- 
ing the highest spire of the Milan Cathedral 
my head swam so that I was obliged to sit down 
and close my eyes. 








“ And I,” said Daniello, ‘when I was upon - 


the Milan Cathedral I lost myself, as you lost 
your head, and wandered about for a long time 
in that glittering wilderness of sculptured mar- 
ble before I could find my way down. But 
wherever I went every thing was as carefully 
finished as if it had been intended to be con- 
stantly seen. And you also must have remark- 
ed,” he continued, ‘that the most inaccessible 
and hidden points and parts are as elaborately 
wrought as the most conspicuous.”” 

Of course I had remarked it, Eugene ; for you 
have perhaps observed that one traveler has al- 
ways seen what another saw in the same place. 
But I confounded Daniello by saying that not 
only had I seen it in the Milan Cathedral, but 
that I had remarked it in many of my fellow- 
travelers. And I hope you have also; for as 
there is no architecture so wonderful as a hu- 
man life, so that is finished in the noblest speci- 
mens with all the conscientious care of any 
Greek temple or Gothic cathedral. The finish- 
ed detail which is so satisfactory and delightful 
shows itself in a hundred ways. Yesterday I 
was reading a charming criticism of the poetry 
of the minne-singers and the life of that age. 
“They must have been happy times, those times 
of the Crusades!” says my author, and I can see 
the sweet smile upon his face as he writes the 
word, and lifts his eyes and looks out of the 
window far away. He did not think only, you 
see, of the horrible wars and ignorance and suf- 
fering; of superstition and degradation; of 
Gurth the swineherd lying upon the English 
hill-sides with a graven collar about his neck, 
‘born thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” He did 
not think only of the discomforts and tragedies 
of the time, but he remembered that there were 
other things. He reflected that the sky was 
as blue and sparkling, the air as cool and in- 
spiring, the flowers as sweet and fair; that the 
men were as honest and brave, the women as 
beantiful and true, in those old days as in the 
very day upon which he sat writing of them; 
that they loved and wept and sang with the 
old, old feeling forever new ; and the sympathies 
of that critic were so sensitive to all that old 
life that he could not help exclaiming, “They 
must have been happy times!” The feelings 
that were turned to those times, usually so inac- 
cessible to our imagination and sympathy, were 
as fresh and generous as those with which he 
touches the life of to-day. They were spires and 
cornices out of sight wrought with all the elabo- 
rate care of those that are to be constantly seen. 

Look at the same principle in another way, 
dear Engene, and tell me how many of us could 
bear to be tested by it in the details of daily 
life. When Pater was deciding to send Filius 
away to school, he went quietly to the school 
itself, at an hour when he knew that Dr. Ma- 
gister was engaged with his classes, and tutor 
Ferule showed him through the building. But 
first he went to the bedrooms and the wash- 
rooms. “If they are neat and spacious,” said 
Pater, ‘I shall know that I need not trouble 
myself about the rest.” If you are well gloved 
and booted, say the French, it isenough. It is 
not enough; buat you see what the remark sug- 
gests. Now which of us, Eugene, can endure 
the ordeal of an unexpected examination of 
our bureaus and closets? You know, with all 
the world, how exquisitely Mrs. Mechlin is al- 
ways dressed. Her toilettes, as the young peo- 
ple say, are superb, Yet are we quite sure 
that if she had not the most orderly of maids 
we should not find ber room in the wildest con- 
fusion? 

I remember when I was a very little boy— 
but little boys observe closely and remember 
forever—I was sent one day by my lovely young 
aunt to her room to bring something which she 
had forgotten. She was very beautiful, and 
she dressed herself so as not to sacrifice any 
advantage, and especially this day she had 
taken particular care, for her lover had come, 
and she was very happy, and with fine instinct 
she had made herself resplendent. I bounded 
up the stairs and burst into herroom. I am 
an old gentleman, Eugene, but I remember, as 
of yesterday, the clothes upon the floor, the 
slippers and the rest scattered about, the bu- 
reau drawers open, and the contents carelessly 
tumbled together, the chaos of the wardrobe, 
and the consternation of my mind as I beheld 
it, not knowing why I was so troubled. 

But when, after much searching, I could not 
find what my lovely aunt wanted, and descend- 
ed to tell her so, although she was as beautiful 
as ever and as charmingly arrayed, there was 
a curious shade upon the splendor, Now my 
aunt's lover was one of the best of men, and 
one of the most orderly; and often through 
their married life, when I have remarked a lit- 
tle alienation of feeling, enough sometimes to 
make them unhappy, it has involuntarily oc- 
curred to me that his wife’s habit of careless- 
ness in little details was like a thorn in his 
shoe. Love idealizes. The lover believes no 
ill of his beloved, And I suppose that my 
feeling of disappointment when I descended 
from the unavailing search in my aunt’s room 
was that the impression of her beauty was not 
quite honest. It implied more than the truth, 
One side of the spire was exquisitely wrought, 
but the other was coarse, unhewn marble. It 
was not, like the old temple and the cathedral, 
a work of conscience. 





In the same way you may observe the man- 
ners of many persons, Eugene. They are soft 
and gentle and persuasive. Some that I might 
mention are so captivating that I forget my- 
self, and imagine that I am in the highest so- 
ciety. But the pretty sculpture is all upon the 
front. It is a work of the decline of art. The 
voice that is so very sweet to me is very harsh 
to somebody in the other room—wife, husband, 
child, servant, I know not. But I perceive 
with every sound that it is not a wilderness of 
conscientious sculpture in which I find myself, 
but only a counterfeit. It is veneer and paint, 
while I thought it real marble. For, my dear 
Eugene, a manner which is only o manner is 
repulsive. It is like the rouge of which I was 
speaking the other day. If the color is that of 
rosy health, it is beautiful. If it is paint, it is 
shocking. There are people who have feline 
manners—who are so gentle and soft that you 
expect to hear them pur in the pauses of con- 
versation. They are much praised for the 
smoothness and ease of their address. But it 
is allexternal. The moment that you discover 
the manner is like a glove, which is put on and 
off, you are painfully anxious to know what it 
covers. And when you discover, it is as when 
you ascertain that the carved stone which has 
charmed you is not a work which the artist has 
wholly informed with life, but which has been 
cut upon one surface by a stone-cutter. 

I know, Eugene, that you will ask me if it is 
not better to have the outside of the cathedral 
carved than to have all unsculptured. It is un- 
doubtedly very pleasant to perceive how much 
conscience went to the work of the old archi- 
tects, but is not the rule universal that half a 
joaf is better than no bread? Or, to put it 
pointedly, as I know you prefer, my dear 
young friend, I hear you asking me if it is 
not better that the éoat of my fellow-traveler 
should be well brushed, even if his linen be 
soiled, than that coat and linen together should 
be unsightly? Yes, my boy; but we are look- 
ing for rales. And the rule for the architect is 
that every part of his work shall be finished 
with equal tonscience and care. ill, indeed, 
are not equally important; but the care with 
which each should be wrought in its degree is 
equally important. The artist's own soul would 
have been dissatisfied if, as he looked upward at 
his great cathedral, he knew that heaven with all 
its eyes beheld a fault which not a single human 
eye could see. His soul, loftier than the proud- 
est pinnacle or spire, worked not for the human 
eye alone, but for its own supreme satisfaction. 
And his rule mast be our traveling regulation. 
Let us be sure, Eugene, that so far as depends 
upon us, our lives and habits are symmetrical— 
that what is not seen and seldom known except 
to ourselves is as worthy approval as we try to 
make what is most conspicuous. 

There was Cinderella, who had in her soul all 
the grace and loftiness and charm that her 
sisters assumed to have, but of which they had 
only the plumes and the train. And by-and- 
by the fairy godmother touched the pumpkin 
and the rats and mice and poor Cinderella her- 
self, and off she rolled in splendid state to the 
royal ball. The prince, delighted—and with 
the sure princely instinct which detects a pea 
under twenty beds of down—perceives that this 
is a queenly lady, and must share his throne. 
The magic hour begins to chime, and away she 
flies, and reaches home a Cinderbreech. Then 
comes the prince's page to test the feet of beau- 
ty—the humblest test for highest place—and 
Cinderella’s foot alone is fitted by the slipper, 
and she becomes the royal bride. But what is 
it that the fairy godmother does? She merely 
shows the hidden side. She reveals the graces 
and the beauties that only Heaven has known. 
Indeed, what was seen hardly hinted the beauty 
and the charm. The exaltation of Cinderella 
was only the presentation to the world of the 
perfect symmetry that the world had not sus- 
pected. It was the discovery, as upon the great 
temple and cathedral, that the character was 
fully rounded. 

For I hope, my dear Eugene, you do not im- 
agine that Cinderella sitting by the kitchen fire 
was not really beautiful and bewitching. You 
might as well suppose that the exterior of the 
Milan Cathedral is not glittering and beautiful 
because those details high up on tower and roof 
are so exquisitely wrought. And I say again, 
es I said to Daniello, happy is he who finds 
many Cinderellas among his fellow-travelers. 

Your friend always, 
An Otp Bac#etor. 





WORKING, TRADING, AND 
CHEATING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE problems of life are harder to solve than 
any to be found in books, and the powers 
we bring to the solution are not often so well 
trained as those which grapple with the higher 
mathematics. Yet failure to solve them aright 
is sometimes more productive of unhappiness 
than is an ignorance of the multiplication-table. 
So we go on trying, cast down, but not destroy- 
ed; bruising our heads against blank walls, but 
never ceasing for that to beat against blank 
walls. 
“Ton years ago,” says my friend the me- 








chanic, ‘‘a young man worked for me who nev- 
er could have made a mechanic; but he found 
he could buy and sell, and he went into the 
business of selling leather. Report has it that 
he made ten thousand dollars last year. I don’t 
believe that a single man that worked at mak- 
ing that leather made a thousand dollars. Dur- 
ing the ten vears I have worked steadily, add- 
ing to the wealth of the world, and haven't been 
able to accurnulate a thousand dollars in all that 
time...... Skill in trading, in taking advantage 
of others, is the road to success.” 

This is undoubtedly a fair statement, except, 
perhaps, the implied identity of ‘trading and 
taking advantage of others ;” but what then? 

“Why, then,” says my friend, intensifying 
his hardships by repetition, “I think I am as 
intelligent a man as he. I know that I have 
got as much education, and I know I am a 
first-rate workman at my trade; yet he makes 
ten thousand a year, and I with difficulty get a 
respectable living.” 

That may be, but whose fault is it? How 
shall we induce him to assume your difficulty 
and relinquish to you his income? 

“There is no remedy,” says my friend, with 
the energy of despair. ‘‘The Creator of the 
world when he made it established this law. 
The strong shall consume the weak, and the 
strong have been robbers and thieves from that 
time to this. The poor and weak don’t like it, 
and I can see but one way of escape: that is, 
become strong themselves, become robbers and 
thieves, for that is what it amounts to.” 

Now here, under a rough shell, lies a kernel 
of truth, and of ultimate truth. Not by com- 
plaint, petition, or declamation can the weak 
escape the penalties of weakness, but by be- 
coming strong. Strength is not plunder, but it 
is power. The weak are not necessarily vic- 
tims, but they often are sufferers. Who is the 
robber when the trader gets ten thousand a 
year and the workman barely one? The young 
man confessedly could not be a mechanic, and 
could buy and sell. Was he wrong, or did he 
wrong any one, when he ceased trying to do 
what he could not do, and began doing what he 
could do? One man is as good a workman as 
another is a trader; but which demands the 
most or the highest skill? The workman works 
on dead matter, however skillful he is—works 
by routine. The laws of wood and water, and 
metal and fire, are well known and unchange- 
able. The work to be done to-morrow is the 
same that was done yesterday. But the trader 
deals with what are to humen vision uncertain- 
ties. He must look the world over. - He makes 
ten thousand this year, but he may lose twenty 
thousand next year. The ambition of a foreign 
emperor, nay, the advent of a little caterpillar, 
may overthrow all his plans and baffle all his 
calculations. His mental faculties must be 
perpetually on the alert, and a single error of 
judgment may precipitate fatal disaster. The 
workman may go on if he choose thinking of 
nothing, noting nothing, but the material that 
lies before him. Is it robbery, is it unjust, that 
the strain and stress of all the powers should 
receive a larger remuneration than the partial 
employment of a few? that the absorption of 
mental faculties should be counted a thing of 
far greater value than the occupation of physical 
faculties? When the trader loses ten thousand 
@ year, does the workman complain that he loses 
nothing, or that his loss is as small as his profit 
in proportion to his employer's? 

And, again, if the young trader makes ten 
thousand to the workman's one, why does not 
the workman turn trader? ‘The trading thief 
or robber can not prevent him. If he choose to 
leave his bench and set up a counting-room, the 
world is all before him where to choose. The 
successful trader began on as small a capital as 
the unsuccessful workman. He has no power 
to force men to buy or sell. He may, of course, 
lie; doubtless he often does lie; but it is not 
an inherent part of the business. Trading is 
not necessarily taking advantage of others, any 
more than it is taking advantage of yourself, 
unless it means that every thing ought to stay 
where it is forever. The trader may be just as 
much a benefactor as the workman. Ifa poor 
widow kills her cow, or loses it by accident, she 
is far better off to have the leather-dealer’s 
money than she is to retain the cow’s hide. He 
does not rob her by buying it. He does not 
even take advantage of her any more than he 
gives advantage toher. He may, owing to her 
ignorance, put her off with half price; but that 
is cheating, not trading. So the shoe-maker 
puts cheap leather in one shoe and good leather 
in the other; but that is not a part of shoe- 
making, it is cheating. When the leather- 
dealer sells his leather he is not the benefactor 
or the beneficiary of his purchaser, In fact, I 
can not see why the leather-dealer is not adding 
as much to the wealth of the world as the 
leather-maker. Leather laid up on the shelf is 
not wealth; it is leather in circulation that is 
wealth, Take away leather-selling, and leath- 
er-making would quickly follow. Take away 
leather-sellers, and leather-makers would have 
a far harder time than they have now. It is 
because long trial has established the fact that, 
on the whole, it is better for producers to appoint 
some person to carry their produce to market 
than it is for each producer to leave his work 
and trot off to market himself that these middle- 
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men exist, It is because, on the whole, good 
middle-men are more rare than good workmen 
that middle-men are paid so much more than 
workmen. That workmen do not ostensibly 
appoint traders does not affect the case. The 
supply of trade comes at the demand of work. 
One workman is just as free to leave his bench 
and tarn trader as another. If he can not do it 
—if he does not like it or does not feel able to 
succeed in it—it is no fault of thetrader. Itis 
8 matter that lies between him and his Maker. 
A man may just as well complain of being 
robbed of his just rights because he has not the 
strength of a horse, the buoyancy of a bird, the 
swiftness of the wind, as because he bas not 
the breadth of vision, the keenness of percep- 
tion, the rapidity and correctness of judgment, 
Necessary to constitute a successful trader. If 
these are to be compassed by his own efforts, it 
is his own fault that he has them not. If they 
depend upon the Creative Will, who is to blame 
for the deficiency ? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LINGERIE. 


TH! word lingerie is now applied not to lin- 
ens merely, but to laces, muslins, and the 
many washing garments of a lady's outfit, In 
examining the lingerie stock we find that collars 
and cuffs of finest linen, plainly made, are used 
on most occasions in preference to those more 
fancifully trimmed. First, there are collars of 
but one thickness of sheer linen, bordered by a 
hem or band of linen stitched near the edge. 
For ladies with short necks, an admirable shape 
is tarned down flatly all around, quite narrow 
behind, and sloped to broad points before; the 
shape most generally worn, however, has a stand- 
ing band behind and turned-over points in front. 
When worn, the front points are not laid smooth- 
ly over the neck-tie beneath, but are made to stand 
almost erect, like the English collar worn by gen- 
tlemen. ‘This takes away the primness, and may 
seem a small matter to relate, but on this the 
“style” of the collar depends. Such collars are 
25 centseach. ‘The cuff to match is square, and 
fastened by three linen bnttons: price 60 cents. 
These fit far better when attached to an under- 
sleeve, and the open-wristed sleeves of dresses 
make an under-sleeve necessary. A novelty in 
imported linen sets is the ‘‘ favorita,” a iow- 
throated linen collar with deep points, bordered 
with a percale band of scarlet, blue, mauve, or 
black, to match the dress with which it is worn. 
Shaded needle-work, in thick, raised patterns, 
done by nuns in French convents, is the most 
tasteful and durable ornament for linen sets: 
rice 88 for collar and under-sleeves, Revering, 
in block patterns, is lighter and a prettier orna- 
ment for summer sets: these cost from $3 25 
to $3 75. Quantities of Valenciennes lace are 
used on linen, and very little of this is the real 
hand-made lace. The patent German laces, in 
Valenciennes designs, copy real French laces so 
fectly that a connoisseur is sometimes deceived 
yy them. A medallion of Valenciennes in a 
square tab trims the front of the newest lace- 
trimmed collars: price $3 50. With pointed 
tabs of lace, collars of domestic make cost from 
$1 to 82; those imported, from @2 toS4. Fan- 
cifully shaped bows of Valenciennes insertion and 
lace are worn at the throat with black silk dress- 
es, and also with dresses trimmed with white lace: 
they cost from $3 to #4. A neck-tie is made 
of sheer white lawn, folded around the neck with 
a sailor knot in front, lined with pink or blue silk, 
and edged with Valenciennes. Mourning cra- 
vats made in the same way are of organdy or 
tarlatan, with bows of revering and black ribbon: 
price @1 25. Bows of seeded revering edged 
with a raffle of footing are worn also by ladies 
in mourning: price 80 cents. The Marie An- 
toinette collar, or regalia, as some call it, of fold- 
ed organdy, with seeded reverse bands and fluted 
footing, brightens a mourning dress: price $3. 
Flowing under-sleeves are required with the pres- 
ent style of dress sleeve. A novelty used for 
these is embroidered tulle in bands and frills, a 
showy fabric, but not very durable, A ruffle 
of Swiss muslin, embroidered, edged with lace, 
and gathered to a band, describes the under-sleeve 
most used. The Swiss pleated flounces sold by the 
yard are purchased by many ladies, and basted 
to a band that is sewed inside the elbows of the 
dress sleeve. This makes the most inexpensive 
under-sleeve. Sleeves of wash net are finished 
by a side-pleated ruffle of the net donbled. 

Fichas are not much worn at present. The 
only novelty is in those of the favorite duchesse 
lace. The newest shapes are without long sash 
ends, simply lapping in front. The prettiest 
Valenciennes fichus have insertion strips in the 
centre of the cape, with a border of medallions : 
price $24. 

Swiss muslin bodies, or blouses, have a large 
Marie Antoinette collar of lace and appliqué em- 
broidery, with flowing ruffles on the sleeves: 
price $6 50. Linen blouses, or habit shirts, 
pleasant for morning and country wear, are made 
of fine Richardson's linen. They are not fasten- 
ed to a belt, but are made long on the hips, and 
held snugly at the waist by drawing-strings. 
There are three box-pleats, an inch wide, down 
the centre and back. The collar is a standing 
band with turned-over points in front ; the sleeves 
are ample, coat-sbaped, slightly gathered into a 
square cuff of doubled linen. ‘The furnishing 
houses charge $5 for such waists. These waists 
are also made of striped linens, a bold stripe of 

_ black or scarlet ‘ing the most stylish gar- 
ments: price $3 to $3 50. 

Cape and camisoles form part of a lady's morn- 
ing lingerie. The coiffure cap worn at break- 
fast by yonng married ladies is of French nan- 
sook lightly embroidered ; the head piece is dia- 





mond-shaped ; the long rounded tabs edged with 
lace are tied beneath the chignon. More ma- 
tronly caps have crowns, with drawing-strings 
behind, and do away with the trouble of a chi- 
gnon. They cost from $2 50 to $4. Camisole 
is the name given to a variety of sacques from 
the simplest toilette sacque used when dressing 
to the loose muslin jacketa, elaborate with lace 
and embroidery, that matrons wear until the 
luncheon hour. The shape is simply a loose, 
ample sacque reaching to the hips, with seams 
only on the shoulders and under the arms. The 
plainest have eight or ten tucks each side of 
a box-pleat down the front, and are merely 
hemmed around the bottom. Thick nansook or 
cambric is the material, French camisoles have 
8 revers at the throat, and are needle-worked all 
around und edged with Valenciennes: price $12. 
Very handsome ones made here have bands of 
insertion and lace down the front, a large empress 
collar, and half-flowing sleeves. These are mere- 
ly hemmed around the edge, as that gives them 
@ negligee appearance. Worn over a handsome 
corset cover, with a coiffure cap, and a demi- 
train skirt of black silk, these make a home-like 
toilette for mornings. a 
Lovely white robes for summer mornings are 
displayed ready made in great boxes that show 
the dress at its full length. ‘They are of Swiss 
muslin or organdy, a demi-train and little En- 
glish sacque, that will fit almost any one. One 
style has a wide flounce around the skirt, hemmed 
but covered with needle-work, while on the front 
width are three flounces extending to the belt. 
Another has an embroidered tablier over the 
whole front width, with three floances on all 
the other widths. They cost from $40 to $75. 
For invalids are loose flowing robes, also import- 
ed, of thicker fabric, costing from $20 to $24. 
‘The upper part is tucked to outline a yoke. 
Tucks and patent Valenciennes extend down 
the front and around the slightly trained skirt. 
Very simple morning robes of Gabrielle shape 
are made of nansook, wjth tucks and puffs down 
the front and a little lace on the collar and 
sleeves: these cost $15. Elaborately trimmed 
robes, with diagonal puffs between bands of needle- 
work, and the skirt finished with a fluted floance 
edged with Valenciennes, range from $75 to @100. 
Swiss muslin flounces in pleats all tarned one 
way appear in various ways on summer toilettes. 
In the broadest patterns, about six inches wide, 
they are used for freshening up last year's silks, 
two such flounces being placed around the trained 
skirt, and the evening toilette completed by a 
simple upper skirt of Swiss muslin and a basque, 
or else a pulonaise trimmed to match. This is 
a stylish plan for black silks as well as light ones. 
The wide Swiss flounces made up admirably are 
sold for 60 cents a yard. Narrower pleatings 
two inches wide for necks and sleeves of di 
for over-skirts, basques, and, above all, for edging 
the flounces of colored and black silks, cost from 
25 cents upward. Ladies who desire to make 
their own flounces are advised that they are 
merely crossway strips of Swiss muslin hemmed 
on each edge, and laid in the kilt pleats so 
often described, not sewed in tucks, but ironed 
fiatly after being pleated and held down by a 
band of the Swiss a quarter of an inch wide 
stitched on with two rows of stitching an inch 
below the top. On broad flounces the hem on 
the lower edge is an inch wide, the upper edge 
very narrow. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 


The farnishing houses still commend the stand- 
ard brands of linen and muslin hitherto quoted 
in these columns. Each brand, however, is ad- 
vised for special garments—as Wamsutta for 
chemises snd drawers, Lonsdale for skirts and 
gowns. New York Mills is heavy for ladies’ use, 
though preferable to all others for gentlemen's 
shirts, It is now selling for 21 cents a yard, 
Wamasntta for 20 cents, and Lonsdale for 15 
cents. At these rates every lady can afford an 
abundant supply of under-clothing made of good 
fabrics. The furnishing houses show low-priced 
under-clothes, sach as chemises for $1, and 
drawers for 80 cents; but they are of sleazy 
muslin, poorly made, hence we do not commend 
them, except for poor women who have no time 
to do their own sewing. A woman of true re- 
finement has even more regard for the neatness 
of her under-clothing than for her onter apparel, 
and if she have leisure, would rather spend a dol- 
lar for the material of a garment, and make it 
herself, than to wear coarse ready-made clothes. 
The plainest well-made chemises of Lonsdale or 
Wamsutta muslin, with bands and sleeves of the 
same, are $1 75; with tucked yokes, $2; with 
a little embroidery, and a raffie not of the finest, 
$2.50. Lonsdale cambric, much thinner than 
muslin, is used for summer chemises, costing 
from $3 50 to $4 50, The bands are formed of 

uff with stitched strips on each side, and a 
ruffle. The cheapest chemise of Richardson’s 
linen is $4. _The pointed band, or yoke, is tuck- 
ed. Ifa raffle is added, the price is $4 50. 

Very broad bands or yokes are worn on che- 
mises. Three inches is often the measure at the 
narrowest part on the shoulders or behind, while 
the front is deeply pointed, and in many cases 
trimmed separately from the body of the gar- 
ment, to serve as @ corset cover. A puff and 
ruffle, or tucks and narrow Valenciennes edging, 
trim muslin chemises. Lengthwise insertions of 
Valenciennes, or medallions of the same lace, 
trim fine linen chemises. Drawers are trimmed 
to match the band and sleeves of the chemise 
with which they are worn. They are short, not 
very wide, and made to button at the side. 

The long sacque-shaped night dress is pre- 
ferred for summer wear. The upper part of the 
gown is tucked to represent a yoke, and strength- 


ened by underneath. These are made of 
preny muslin, though not of the standard 
rands, for $2 50. The prettiest sleeves for 


gowns have a square double cuff, and are shaped 








like under-sleeves. Sets of the three garments 
—chemise, drawers, and gown—are made to 
match. One marked $60 had a cambric gown 
with square tucked yoke edged with needle- 
work and lace, and linen chemise and drawers 
trimmed to correspond. 

White muslin skirts of walking length should 
be made wider than when dresses were fully 
gored. They measure three yards and a half or 
three-quarters around, and have a gored front 
width, a broad gore on each aide, and a full back 
breadth. These are sold in muslin of light qual- 
ity, that takes the starch well, for 75 cents. A 
two-inch hem and ten or twelve tucks are the 
trimming. Lengthwise tucks in a strip a fin- 
ger and a half deep, sewed on only at the top 
and set upon the skirt, not at the edge, are a pop- 
ular trimming for white skirts. Sometimes a 
row of diagonal tucking or a band of insertion 
heads the French perpendicular tucks. The low- 
er edge is hemmed, and held in place by stitch- 
ing. Cambric pleatings, diagonal, headed with 
Hamburg insertion, are sold for 45 cents a yard. 
Narrower lengthwise tucks and Hamburg work 
are 25 cents. Demi-trained skirts, to wear un- 
der dresses of the same length, are trimmed with 
a flounce of the rich guipure embroidery, with 
deep vandykes of puffs ¢ insertion. A flounce 
sround such skirts assists in holding the dress 
train gracefully. Valenciennes lace edges pleat- 
ed and fluted floances on such skirts; but lace is 
too frail a trimming for this 

Furnishing houses supply outfits of under- 
clothing at various prices. For instance, a trous- 
seau consisting of half a dozen sets of the four 
principal under-garments, with flannel skirts, 
corset covers, dressing sacques, and a robe de 
chambre, may be had for $150. More elaborate 
garments, and a dozen sets of each, cost from 
$200 to $250. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srzwanr & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
staBue, & Co.; Lorp & Taxon; and AITKEN 
& Miuer. 








PERSONAL. 
Mr. Brrant’s recent letter, detafling his wa: 
of life and the food he eats, has led to research 
as to the victual of other eminent authors. 
Dr. Pare was strong on hot boiled lobsters ; 
Pops, who was an epicure, melted at stewed 
lampreys; Dr. Jounson went in for leg of 
mutton; Drrpgx's weakness was for bacon; 
Cartas Laup’s, for roast Pini Bron dined 
four days in the week on fish; Liston, the co- 
median, drank only water, and ate little animal 
food; Bir Isaac Newton, when writing the 
“Principia,” confined himeelf to bread, water, 
and vegetables; Frorssarr ate and drank every 
thing ; dittoSugRipan, Brovonay, Scort, Fox, 
Burke, Pitt. The writer of these ‘ Personals” 
has a high opinton of water and vegetables, but 
bas been known to tamper with steaks, and 

slake with claret. 

—Mr. Bowner, who keeps a horse ac- 
count on the books of his ledger, has been to 
far-off Kentucky to buy asweet colt called Mam- 
brino Bertie, of whom he says: ‘In my opinion 
he is the mont extraordinary colt the world has 
produced; never saw a horse that trots with so 
much ease; is nearly as large as the Auburn 
horse, but is more rangy _ rangy’ is }, and 
has a longer stride.” eo ice paid for this 
startling creatare is not stated—probably two or 
wares bunared thoosnd. a ot 

—A very agreeable reception of 6 better 
Bobemian element of London Is held once a 
month at the house of a Mr. Witson, a poet of 
some local repute, who has a beautiful and ac- 
complished wife. Among those who may be 
found there are Bacon, the sculptor; Proctor, 
the comic artist; Barns, the painter; Mr. W. 
Simpson, a well-known editor; Mr. Wriuases, 
who writes the leaders of the Standard; Mars- 
Ton, the dramatist; Creswei, the actor; 
Miiis and Costsy, of musical celebrity; and 
the comedian Too1s, who dines with the Prince 
of Wales, is presented to the Princess, and re- 
celves presents of jewelry as a token of royal 
friendship. 

—Miss Nappy Jor—blessings on her memo- 

!—has bequeathed to the Consumptives’ 

‘ome, $10,000; Boston Marine Societ: 7 B5000 ; 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, $5000; Boston Pilots’ Re- 
lief Association, $5000; Charitable Fund of the 
Fire Department, $4000; and two or three one- 
thonsand-dollar bequests to other charities. 

—WriaM ALLEN Borier, Esq., one of the 

loddingest and most successful lawyers of New 

ork, andauthor of that clever  * Nothin; 
to Wear,” contributes to the June number of 
Harper's Pogazine another brilliant humorous 
poetical effusion entitled ‘‘General Average.” 

—A few days since the New York Chamber of 
Vommerce held its one hundred and third annual 
meeting, at which President Wittiam E. Dopaz 
remarked that in looking over the records he 
had discovered that several of the members, in- 
cluding Henry W. Frecp, Henry Duranp, J. 
R. Horo, Mr. Caner, 8. Mansu, and Jonn A. 
SreveNs, now living, were elected more than 
fifty yearsago. Which goes to show that tobea 
New York merchant and member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ts conducive to longevit . 

—Speaking of Thomas, a writer in a Euro- 
pean paper remarks that it is the champion 

lemocratic name. Did you ever in the course 
of your reading meet with the Christian name 
of Tuomas in connection with royalty, either as 
emperor, King. prince, royal duke, or any scion 
of royalty, either in anclent or modern times? 

pik pores W. GERaxD, 60 long one of the lead- 
ers of the Bar of this city, and one of the most 
agreeable and wittiest of men, is the especial de- 
light of the children of our public achools, whom 
he very frequently addresses. A few days since 
he spoke about the Suez Canal, and one of the 
cleverest men of the State—a member of Con- 
gress—tells the Bazar that it had all the fasci- 
nation of an Oriental tale. 

—Amung the men who are reckoned rich in 
qiginie, only three or four are rated above 

, The four richest men in the State are 
Wiuiam T. SouTHERLIN, of Danville; James 
THomas, of Richmond ; Jos ANDERSON, of 
Richmond; and FraNxLm STearns, of Rich- 
mond. SoUTHERLIN possesses several first-class 
tobacco plantations, is a tobacco manufacturer, 
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and owns one ot the best residences in the South. 
THomas is about sixty, ten years the senior of 
SovreRLm, and is worth 150,000. ANDER- 
sow has half million; made most of it casting 
cannon during the war. StraRnsisa native New 
Englander, who went to Richmond early in life as 
a canal-d r. He never kept any Confederate 
money in his possession, but invested it In land, 
and is now the possessor of much soil all about 
Richmond. He was a great peace-maker and 
large distiller during the war. 

—In the present British cabinet are several 
gentlemen very active in their religious duties. 

r. GLapstons is known as a man who leads a 
very exemplary and truly religious life. Lord 
Chancellor HaTHERLY is a Sunday-school teach- 
er of a quarter of a century's experience. The 
Duke of Argyle, Mr. GoscHEN, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
StansrrecD, and Lord Halifax identify them- 
selves more or less with the various religious 
movements of the day. 

—Illinois has another benefactor in ex-Gov- 
ernor Joun Woon, of Quincy, who has given a 
$50,000 mansion in that city, together with fur- 
niture, and a block of ground surrounding, for 
the establishment of a female semina: , with the 
express understanding that it hall be open to 
alldenominations. The gift is valued at ), 000. 

—An English maiden, Miss BRACHENBURY, de- 
siring, like Peasopr, STEWART, and other “* give 
ists,’’ to enjoy in this life some of the delights 
of benefaction, has signified her intention of Biv- 
ing the sum of fifty thousand dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a medical school in connection 
with Owens College, Manchester. 

—The Emperor of Germany is a practical 
printer. All his family are obliged to have some 
trade. He chose “the art preservative of arts,"’ 
and worked at the case three years. 

—Lord Walsingham, at present in New York, 
en route to 8an Francisco, is an enthusiast in 
botany, and takes with him two naturalists for 
the collection of objects in that department of 
science. Lord W., y, the death oF his grand- 
mother, Lady Frankland Russell, has recently 
inherited two fine estates in Yorkshire, viz., 
the Alwark estate, about eleven miles from 
York, and the Bluber estate, near Leeds. 

—A lady of New England, Mrs. Evizaneta 
Tazor, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, pro- 
poses to erect in Marion handsome buildings for 
the use of a library and a natural history socie- 
we at a cost of about ten thousand dollars. 

orever will she be pleasantly remembered by 
the Yankee of those parts. 

—Mr. Cut ps, of the Ledger, having the largest 
and best newspaper building in Philadelphia, and 
publishing the most widely circulated and one of 
the best papers of the time, is now crecting: for 
the comfort of himself and the troops of friends 
whom he entertains with refined and bounte- 
ous hospitality, a white marble paluce, at the 
southeast corner of Twenty-second and Walnut 
streets. It will be one of the most spacious 
and superb of the many fine residences for which 
the Quaker City is famous; and if there be any 
one man in the country connected with the 
press who will so use it as to do honor to the 
profession, It Is Mr. Catips. 

—An indiscreet Mr. Forpgs has been shot for 
““personally insulting’? the people of Cheyenne. 
He attempted to deliver a temperance lecture 
th 


ere. 

—Sir Jon A. Macpoxatp will probably be 
the next Governor-General of Canada. 

—It is stated that the day before General Har- 
RI8ON was inaugurated, President Van BuREN 
called on him, and said, ‘‘Is there any thing I 
can do to oblige you?” ‘ Yes,” said General a 
“‘my son-in-law, General Prxg, died on the bat- 
tle-fleld, and left an only son, whose inclinations 
are, as his father’s, for the army. J can not ap- 
Boint him.” ‘Ie that all?’ said the President. 

nd in two hours the commission was, signed 
and sent to the young man. 

—Prince BisMaRcK is to receive, in recog- 
nition of his services to Germany, a nt of 
1,000,000 thalers; General Moirxe, 500,000; and 

enerals GakBEN, WERDER, and FRANSECKI 
800,000 each. Commanders of army corps will 
receive smaller sums. 

—Still another sketch of Germany's principal 
German, by one who has just seen him in Ber- 
lin: “BrsMaRcK is an immensely large man, 
tall, straight, and well-proportioned. His broad 
shoulders and full breast bespeak an immense 
force. He is not fat (where a German ought to 
be fat), but his cheeks are 60 fat as to almost close 
his eyes, though since the war he seems to have 
grown a little thinner. He has a large head, 
which is bald on the top (the comic papers in- 
variably represent him with three hairs), and 
on the sides has a little short belt arey hair, 
which is in marked contrast with his full white 
mustache. His nose is rather short, and his eyes 
imbedded under a heavy brow. His face is al- 
most as white as hie mustache, and is full of vig- 
orous expression. When he sits he commonly 
leans forward, as if just ready to get up; and 
those portraits of him ap; most natural 
which represent him in this position. His 
only joint would seem to be in his loins, for 
his back and neck are always kept straight. 
He is commonly in uniform, and his coat shines 
all over with bright buttons and brilliant badges. 
He is a man that any one would pick out of a 
crowd as a leading character, When he enters 
the Chamber every eye is turned to him, and 
many show him special marks of honor; so 
that his first movements on entering are to po- 
litely return these signs of respect, both to the 
members of the Reichstag and to visitors. For, 
as often as he has already appeared in the Reich- 
stag, the general curiosity to see him has never 
abated, so that every body must look when Bis- 
MARCK comes. He always sits at the ministers’ 
desk, and seems to pay little attention to the de- 
bate, though he is always ready to speak.” 

—The annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge has become one of the institutions 
of England, and the picked men who compose 
the crews enjoy a piece in the British bosom 
that is not accorded to other under pradustes, 
no matter how clever their attainments or brill- 
jant their genius. It is among the curious rem- 
Iniscences connected with this annual nation- 
al event that Bishop SeLwyn, of Lichfield, and 
Bishop TrRRELL, of Newcastle(Australia), rowed 
in the Cambridge boat, and Bishop Worps- 
worrTH, of St. Andrews, in the Oxford boat, in 
the first race between the two colleges that was 
ever rowed, the latter winning. ishop SEL- 
wn, though a close student and thorough 
scholar, excelled when in college in manly ex- 
ercises, and especially, as the boxers say, ‘knew 
how to pat up his hands.” 
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Crochet Net for Fish, Crabs, etc. 


Owe end of this net is shaped like a round basket, and is de- 
signed to hold crabs; while the other end is in the form of an ordi- 
nary net, and serves to hold fish. The original is crocheted with 
gray thread and white knitting cotton. Steel rings, clos worked 
over with gray thread and furnished with a crochet cover of gray 
thread, are passed over the net. Work, first, the flat bottom of 
the basket as follows: Work with gray cotton a foundation of 8 st. 
(stitches), close this in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work the 
Ist round.—3 ch. (chain stitch), which are counted as the first de. 
(double crochet), but the third ch, with white cotton; then with 
the white thread 1 dc. on the first foundation st. ; this dc. must be 
worked ‘off with the gray thread instead of the white. 
Now work on each of the remaining 7 foundation st., in- 
eluding the sl. by meaus of which the foundation is closed 
in a ring, 1 gray and 1 white de., always working off the 
gray de. with the white, and the white de. with the gray 
thread. 2d round.—1 gray de. on the third of the 3 ch., 
which were counted as the first de. of the preceding 
round, > 1 white and 1 gray de. on the first (white) de. 
of the preceding round, 1 gray de. on the following de., 
and repeat from *. In doing this it is to be observed 
that in this, as in all the remaining rounds of the bottom, 
before passing from one color to the other, the last gray 
or white st. should always be worked off with the new 
thread, and the working thread used so far must be con- 
tinued on the under side of the work until it is to be used. 
3d round.—* After the first de. of the preceding round 
(thus between this and the following de.) 1 gray and | 
white de., after the following de. 2 gray de., after the fol- 
lowing de. 1 white and 1 gray de., and repeat from *. 
4th round.— * After the first (white) de. of the preceding 
round 2 white de., after the following de. 1 gray de., after 
the following de. 2 gray dc., and repeat from *. Sth 

















Crocner Ganter.—{For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIIL, Fig. 60.) 


round.—* After the first de. of the preceding round (thus between the 2 white de. there) 1 white 
dc., after each of the following 3 de. 1 gray de., after the next de, 1 white de., and repeat from *. 
6th round.—>« After each of the first 3 de. of the preceding round 1 gray dc., after the following 
de. 1 white de., after the following de. 2 white dc., repeat from *. ‘7th round.— > After each of 
the first 2 de. of the preceding round 1 gray dc., after each of the following 3 dc. 1 white de., after 
the following de. 1 gray de., and repeat from *. 8th round.—* After the first dc. 1 gray de., 
aftey each of the following 3 de. 1 white dc., after the following de. 1 gray de., after the following 
dc. 2 gray qc., and repeat from *. 9th round.— + After each of the first 3 dc. of the preceding 
round 1 white de,, after each of the following 2 dc. 1 gray de., after tha following dc. 2 gray dec., 
after the following dé. 1 gray de., and repeat from *. At the end of the round fasten to the first 
de, with Isl. This completes the bottom. or the edge of the basket work with gray thread a 


foundation corresponding to the circumference of the bottom (126 st. in the original), and on th’s | 


crochet the Ist round.—Alternately 4 gray, 3 white de. ; work off each 
fourth gray de. with the white, each third white de. with the gray 3 
thread. At the end of the round fasten to the first dc. with 1 el KE 
and work the 2d-10th rounds only with the white thread as fol- <: 
lows: 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., then 1 de, = 
after each of the following 3 gray de., * 4 ch., with these 
pass over the following 3 (white) de. of the preceding round, 
1 de. after each of the following 4 de., and repeat from >. 
At the end of this, as in all the following roands of the 
edge, work 1 sl. on the third of the ch. worked at a 
the beginning of the round. 3d round.—8 ch., ‘ 
with these pass over the first 4 de. of the 
preceding round, then alw: alter- 
nately 5 de. on the first ch. scallop 
of the preceding round, 5 ch. 
l.—3 ch., which count 
as first de., then 5 de. on 
the next ch. scallop, then 
always alternately 6 ch., 
with these pass over 
the next 5 de. of the 
preceding round, 
6 de. on the 
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~—10ch., with these pass over the next 6 de., then always alternately 7 de. 
on the following ch. scallop, 7 ch. 6th round.—3 ch., which count as 
first de., then 6 dc. on the next ch. scallop, then always alternately 
7 ch., with these pass over the next 7 de. of the preceding round, 7 de. 
on the next ch. scallop, 7th round.—11 ch., with these pass over the 
first 7 de. of the preceding round, then always alternately 8 de. on the 
following ch, scallop, 8 ch. 8th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 
then 7 de. on the first ch. scallop, then always alternately 8 ch., with 
ss over the next 8 de. of the preceding round, 8 de, on the next 
scallop. 9th round.—12 ch., with these pass over the first 8 de. of 
the preceding round, then always alternately 9 de. on the next eh. scal- 
lop, 9 ch. 10th round.—3 ch., which count as first de., then 8 de, on 
the first ch. scallop, then always alternately 9 ch., with these pass over 
the next 9 de. of the preceding round, 9 de. on the next ch. scalloy 

This completes the part of the edge worked with white knit- 
ting cotton. Now take the gray thread again, and on the st. 
of the first round of the edge work the 1th round as follows: 
> After the first and second of the next two white de. of the 
first round, thus passing the needle between the de., work 2 de. 
each, and after this 4 ch, At the end of this, as.of the re- 
maining rounds of the edge, work 1 sl. on each de. of the first 
double crochet figure at the beginning of the round. 12th 
round. — > 5 de, between the first 4 white de. of the second 
round, at the same time surround the ch. scallop of the third 
round, which is above this (instead of the first de. at the be- 
ginning of each round, work always 3 ch.), then 5 ch., and 
repeat from *. 18th round.—Always alternately 6 de. on 
each double crochet figure of the third round, and at the same 
time on the ch. scallop of the fourth round above this, then 6 
ch, In this manner work the 14th-19th rounds on the st. of the 
4th-10th rounds, but now the de. and the ch. must be widened 
in proportion to the widening done in the 5th-10th rounds. 
Then work with gray thread the 20th round.—On each de. 
at the upper edge of the crochet part 1 sc. (single crochet), 
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in working the sc., which meet on the white de. of the upper edge, at the same time surround the 
next ch. scallop of the 19th round. Now follows the 21st round.—1 de. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round (passing the needle through the front of the two upper veins of each sc.). 22d 
round.—Like the 21st round, but now pass the needle through the back of the two upper veins of 
each st. of the 20th réund; besides this, work this round on the under side of the crochet part. 
Pass a whalebone, twenty-seven inches and three-fifths long, which is closed in a ring, between 
the stitches‘of the 21st and 22d rounds, then work on both rounds together, so that they are joined 
with each ofher, the 23d round:—€c. For the lace shown by the illustration at the upper edge of 
the basket work one round of sc., passing the needle through the horizontal vein of each st. of the 
20th round; in doing this hold the work so that the 23d round is turned downward. 2d round of 
the lace.—Always alternately 3 sc. on the next 8 sc. of the preceding round, 6 de. on the follow- | 
ing st. Finally, work the foundation st. of the edge of the basket and the st. of the last round of 
the bottom together from the outer side by means of sc.; these sc. must be 
worked at the same time over a foundation of white woven cord. For the net, 
close a foundation corresponding to the circumference of the basket (in the 
original 256 st.) to a-ring, and on this work the Ist round.— * 7 ch., with 
these pass over 5 foundation st., on the next 3 foundation st., after 
working the third sc. pass the crochet needle through, below the ch. 
scallop previously worked, to the under side of the work, throw the 
working thread over once, and draw it below the ch. seallop 
referred to through the loop on the needle... Repeat 
from *. 2d-65th rounds,— Like the Ist round, 
but now work each . on the ch. scallops of 
the preceding round ; besides this, in work- 
ing the 19th-44th rounds, form. a slit, 
working, not, as usual, always going | ,4 
forward, but going backward and é 
forward. With the 66th round 
the scallop design for the other 
end of the bag is com- A 
menced. Work this round 
as usual, only form a ff 
dot four times at reg- 
ular intervals, each 
dot forms the 
point of a scal- 
lop,and con- 
sists of 4 
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PARASOL WITH 
Lear TrimMino. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XX 
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Parason with Rerri 
or Drrrerest SHADES. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 





S Rurriep AND Brarpep 
PARASOL, 


For pattern, design, a: 
description see Supplement, No. 








de., which are worked on the corresponding ch. scallop; 
after working the fourth de. of each dot pass the crochet 
needle through, below the ch. scallop previously worked, 
to the under side of the work, throw the working thread over once, and pass 
it through the loop on the needle. 67th round.—Like the 66th round, but 
now form one dot before and after each dot of the preceding round, and work 3 ch. between both 
dots. 68th-78d rounds.—Like the 67th round, but now widen the dots of each scallop by one 
dot in each round, 74th round.—One dot on each ch. scallop of the preceding round, after each 
dot 3ch. 75th round.—Like the 74th round, but now work for each dot not 4, but 3 de. ; besides 
this, instead of each 3 ch., work only 2 ch. Like the 75th round, but nh dot 
counts not 3, but 2 de.; after each dot work only 1 ¢ h round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on each ch. of the preceding round, 1 ch. 78th and h rounds,—1 de, on each ch. of the pre- 
ceding round, but work off each 2 de. lying next to each other not sey but together. 
Gather the st. of the last round, then fasten on there a tassel of gray thread, which is furnished 
with a crochet cover of gray thread. ‘The edges of the slit formed in the net are worked oyer in 
se. with gray cotton. Finally, cover the inner side of the bottom of the basket with gray carriage 
leather and then with gray linen (the latter is fastened all around with button-hole stitches); sew 
the net with its foundation st. to 
the upper edge of the basket, and 
pass on the two slides referred 

to. Each slide is made of a 
covered steel spring nine inch- 
es and one-fifth long, the ends 

of which are laid over each 
other two-fifths of an inch 
and joined.. Then wind 

gray cotton closely over 
each slide, and furnish it 
with a crochet cover of 

ch. and sc. To pre- 
vent the slides from 

slipping off the net, 
it is well to fasten 
them to the ends 

of a piece of gray 
cord twenty inch- 
es long, and to 

fasten the mid- 
dle of this cord 
to one edge of 

the slit, thus 
securing 
them tothe 

net. 
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For pattern and de- 
scription sog Supple- 





ment, No. X 
Figs, 57 and 53. 


PARASOL Witt 
Pixkep Rurrces. 


L For pattern see descrip- 
> tion in Supplement. 





PARASOL WITH PLEATED 
‘TRimaine. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 
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For pattern see description in 
; Supplement. 
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Crochet Garter. 
See illustration on page 340. 

‘Tuts garter is crocheted in an open-work design with red saddler's silk; two pieces of black 
silk elastic braid, two-fifths of an inch wide each, are drawn through the garter, which is closed 
at the front with a button and a cord loop; the closing is covered with a rosette of red silk rib- 
bon, embroidery, and beads. Begin the garter at one lengthwise edge with a foundation of 180 
st. (stitches), and on this crochet the 1st round.—l1 te. (treble crochet) on the first foundation st., 
* 1 te, on the following foundation st., 2 ch., 1 te. on the third following foundation st. The 
te. last referred to is fastened to the middle of the te. previously worked; it is crocheted as fol- 
lows: ‘Throw the thread over twice, pass the needle through the middle vein of the te. previously 
worked, throw the thread over, pass the needle through the third following foundation st., and 
work off together each two and two veins on the needle (each thread thrown oyer on the needle 
is also counted a vein); throwing the thread over orce, 1 te. on the following foundation st., and 
repeat from *. At the end of the round turn the work, and crochet, going backward, the 
2d round,—1 sc. (single crochet) 
on each st, of the preceding 
round; in doing this pass the 
needle through the back of the 
two upper veins of each st. 

At the end of the round again 
turn the work, and crochet 
the 2d round like the 2d 

round. Lay the working 
thread on anew at the be- 
ginning of the preceding 

round, and work the 
4th round like the Ist 
round, 5th round.— 

Always alternately 6 
de. (double crochet) 
on the first 2 ch. 
of, the preceding 
round, 1 sc, on 
the two upper 
veins of the fol- 
lowing single 
tc. Finally, 








crochet “a 
round on 
the other 
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lengthwise edge (foundation st.) of the work like 
the 5th round. Then pass two pieces of elastic 
braid, each twelve inches long, of the width al- 
ready mentioned, through the Ist and 3d rounds 
in such a manner that all the single dec. lie on 
the under side of the braid, and the cross double 
crochet on the right side of the braid. Bind the 
crosswise sides of the garter with red silk; in 
doing this sew in at the same time the ends of 
the elastic, and sew on a button and cord loop 
for closing. Set a rosette on the end furnished 
with the cord loop. For this rosette cut of red 
silk ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide fourteen 
pieces from Fig. 60, Supplement; lay each of 
these parts in a fold along the straight lines 
given, and trim the point thus formed in point 
Rasse with black silk as shown by the illustra- 
tion; lay the lower corners over on the under 
side along the dotted lines given, and sew the 
edges of the material which meet together. 
Then sew the points on a round foundation of 
stiff lace as shown by the illustration, furnish 
the middle of the rosette with a round piece of 
cut jet, and surround the latter with large black 


jet beads. 
Mat for Small Dogs. 
Bee illostration on page 240. 


Tins oblong rat is nineteen inches long and thirteen 
inches wide. It is made of a double layer of gray linen 
filled with soa-moes or curled hair, and covered with 
a quilt of blue cashmere, edged with blue twisted wool- 
en fringe three inches deep. To make the mat cut first 
ot inen two oblong parts, which must be an inch 
and three-fifths larger all around than is desired for the 
size of the mat. Put between these a layer of sea-moas 
or curled hair an inch and a quarter in thickness, and 
ran the outside and luterfng 9 ther at a distance 
of four inches from the edge. the space thus left 
* with a thicker layer of sea-moss or hair, 80 as to make 

a roll, and overhand the of the linen together 

over the interlining thus formed. The mat is next 

furnished with a cover of blue cashmere quilted in 

diamonds over cotton batting ; the of the cover 

is folded over two-fifths of an inch wide on the under 

side and fastened, and is also sewed on at the inner 

cage of the raised ed; Finally, sew the woolen 

to the under side of the mat, and cover the bottom with 

carriage leather or oiled linen. 

Rosette for Caps, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
Bee illustration on page 340. 

‘Tins rosette is worked on fine linen, cambric, or 
Swiss muslin, according to the purpose for which It is 
designed. To work the emb stretch the thread 
bars with tatt cotton, work in button-hole 
ati and work the rosette and wheel at the 


on 


middle of the rosette as shown by the illustration. In 
working the button-hoie stitch bars and rosette 
the ile must not be passed through the material. 


‘Underlay the heavier parts of the ign several times 
with embroidery cotton. Finally, cut away the material 
below the embroidery as shown by the illustration, 
and work the small Jeaves in satin atitch. 


Corners of Borders for Tidies, Cushion Covers, 
ote,, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘See illustration on page 340. 


1.—Corwer of Borner witu Swiss Musiin Ar- 
FLIOATION ON Nerrino. These corners may be used for 
tidies, etc., of Swire muslin, fine linen, etc., or else a 
square-shaped netting foundation for the tidy may be 
worked cotton the thickness shown by the 
illustration, and the corners of the tidy trimmed in the 
ven, by Fig. 1 in application embroidery; for 
the embroidery fine linen may be used as well as Swiss 
muslin. The embroidery is worked with fine embro!d- 
cotton in button-hole, half-polka, satin, and knot- 
stitch. Along the outer edge of the tidy work 
small batton-hole ecallops as shown by the illnstra- 
ied material between the 


tion, and cut away the 
Ce ead appli 
. 2.—Comwer or Borner 1x Porvr Lacs Eusrom- 
ERy. borders may be sewed on square covers of 
cambric, fine linen, such like, or else the whole 
cover may be made in the design given on Fig. 2 If 
the latter is the case, work the foundation of the cover 
in the ladder design shown by She illustration, and sur- 
round it with the border. e embroidery is worked 
with point lace braid and fine cotton in the stitches 
shown by the illustration. 


Swiss Application and Lace Cover for 
Parasols. 


See Ulustration on page 341. 


For light silk le covers of white or black 
woven lace, of 81 ‘muslin, black or white lace with 
embroidery, and of point tatted or netted gui- 

ure, are still in favor. The illustration shows a sec- 

jon of a parasol cover of white lace, with Swiss mus- 
Jin application. Of course this section must be length- 
ened toward the top according to the form of the para- 
sol, #0 that it ends in a pon and on the upper part 
only the dotted foundation shown by the iildetration 
must be worked. To make the embroidery transfer 


the design to Swiss muslin ; on the latter baste a piece 
of lace of the requisite and embroider with fine 
embroidery cotton in half-polka stitch. At the under 
scalloped work in but hole stitch. Finally, cut 
away the 8: muslin along the edges of the design 
figures (see {}lustration). ‘his cover may be le 
larger or smaller than by the illustration with- 


ont tron! according to the size of the parasol fc 

which ris’ intended If the size is to be Tedaced, 

shorten the leaf-shaped figure at each side, and omit 

the small dots above it. Jace in with the sections 
cover. 





THE SHOE ON THE OTHER 
FOOT. 
L—THE 8HOE. 

sat down upon some large rocks which 

were scattered around upon the beach, 

Fannie having declared most positively that she 

could gu no farther, and resumed our conversa- 
tion. 

“* Bat, Eddie, do you not think that she was 
rather forward? The way in which she monop- 
olized Mr. Sutherlands the whole evening was 
scandalous, and I think that she ought to have 
been ashamed of herself.” 

This was uttered in that indignant, contemptu- 
ous tone which only a woman can assume. I an- 
swered, ‘‘ Well, certainly, Mr. Sutherlands paid 
her marked attention, and I should not wonder 
if something came of it.” 

“* But, Ed, you ought to warn him against her 
crafts and wiles, for you know what an awful 
creature she is.” 

“I know it is said that she is dangerous to 
the peace of our sex; but, my dear sister, if 
Alfred Sutherlands hasn't enough common-sense 
to keep him out of such traps, is it my business ?” 

“I don’t know that it is exactly your busi- 
ness; but inasmuch as you and he are such inti- 
tate friends, a word of warning from you would 
§0 a great way with him.” 

‘TY would not like to speak it, Fannie, for he 
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would consider, and justly too, that I was med- 
dling with affairs which did not concern me.” 

‘Well, Ed, as you please ; only I don’t like it, 
that’s all. I feel somewhat rested now. Let us 
go up to the hotel.” 

So we went up to the hotel. 

My sister Fannie and myself had, in company 
with some friends of ours—and Alfred Suther- 
lands was one of the party—taken a trip to New- 
port, to pass a couple of months at that delight- 
ful place. The lady referred to in the forego- 
ing conversation was a Miss Agnes Livingston, 
of New York, a charming creature: figure petite, 
complexion fair, hair of that golden hue which so 
many of our young men have so much raved 
about lately, and the prettiest little foot and ankle 
that ever peeped out from under acrinoline. She 
was at the same hotel that we were at, and with- 
out a chaperon, her father and brother having 
been forced by the exigencies of business to leave 
a few days before. ‘They were, however, intend- 
ing to return in a short time, and she was daily 
expecting them. 

Fannie did not view her with a very favorable 
eye, as may easily be seen. The reason was 
simply this: Miss Livingston was beautiful, my 
sister was plain, and could never forgive her 
for having a prettier face than she herself had. 
Moreover, Miss Livingston was—well, it's no 
use disguising the fact—a flirt; the hearts which 
she had captivated and cast aside nearly broken 
were almost numberless; and it really seemed 
as if another one was to be added to her list of 
conquests in the person of Alfred Sutherlands. 
It seemed apparent to all that he was firmly 
bound to her, and, notwithstanding all the ru- 
mors of her flirting propensities, he remained at 
her feet. The other young ladies of the coterie, 
knowing that he was wealthy and handsome 
(and what lady could resist such a combination 
of virtues?), had used their utmost endeavors to 
draw him away from her. But all their efforts 
were in vain; and the result was no great gain in 
the reputation of the unfortunate Miss Livingston. 

Upon my return to the hotel I went up to 
Sutherlands's room, and found him, his feet in 
slippers, reclining in an easy-chair, smoking, and 
reading one of the current magazines. He was 
much amused at a certain sea-side sketch there- 
in, ard remarked to me, after the ordinary greet- 
ings had passed between us, 

“By Jove, Ed! what a glorious woman the 
heroine of this story was! Have you read it?” 

I had read the story, and he continued, “She 

uts me very much in mind of Miss Livingston. 

n't you think so?” 

** I don’t know, Alf; but I tell you what I do 
think, and that is that your attentions to her are 
entirely too marked, and are being noticed. 
Why, even Fannie—and you know.what a de- 
mure little thing she is—was talking to me about 
it to-day.” 

“*Pshaw! If one is seen walking with a lady, 
or if he presumes to dance with the same one 
more than once in the same evening, they are en- 

directly.” 

“But, Alf, I really don't think that it is right 
for you to flirt so much with her, and you, too, a—” 

“Sh! not a word more.” 

‘We then had a long and earnest conversation 
in reference to this same Miss Livingston, the 
purport of which can not be told here, but it will 

understood as our story develops iteelf. 

‘* Mais, mon cher,” I said, as I rose to go, 
‘*T came up to ask you if you would join our pic- 
nic party to-morrow ?” 

‘*Certainly, with pleasure. Who are going?” 

‘‘ Imprimis, your humble servant and his sis- 
ter, enumerating ourselves first, not through ego- 
tism, but expediency; then Dr. Barclay and his 
wife ; also Miss Livingston, whom I've no doubt 
you will consider under your especial protection 
—h’m—and a few others, making in all, I sup- 
pose, about twenty, including yourself. We 
propose driving to the Glen, and there we shall 
dine at ‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ 
with a few substantials thrown in, and, by wa 
of helping digestion, make ourselves merry with 
dancing and such other recreations as may be 
suggested. After having tired ourselves suffi- 
ciently we shall proceed to the shore, there take 
a yacht which will be in waiting, and sail over 
to the fort and around the bay until such time 
as it shall be decided to return. You know it 
will be moonlight.” 

“I'm with you. At what time do yon start?” 

“ At three precisely, from the hotel here.” 

When I told Fannie that Sutherlands was going 
to take Agnes Livingston to the picnic, she said, 

“*Eddie, I think you are wrong to encourage 
an intimacy between them.” 

“ST ain't doing thing of the kind,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘I asked hin to go, and told him that 
Miss Livingston had been asked, and casually re- 
marked that I supposed he would consider her 
under his especial protection, and he making no 
other answer than simply accepting the invita- 
tion, I supposed that it would be so.” 

“© Well, all I've got to say about it is that I 
don’t like the way things are going on.” 


IL—ON THE OTHER FOOT. 


The day was a beautiful one, and the picnic 
party were assembled on the hotel piazza; the 
carriages were just drawing up to the door, and 
we were about getting in, when some one said, 

“« Where is Mr. Sutherlands ?” 

‘*He was here a moment ago,” said I; but on 
looking around he was nowhere to be seen; and, 
to the horror of Fannie, Miss Livingston was also 
absent. 

‘*What does it mean?” she whispered in my 
ear. ‘They were both here a moment ago.” 
We sent into the parlor, but they were not there; 
up to Miss Livingston’s room—~she was not there ; 
.P to Sutherlands’s room—he was not there. 
What could it all mean? After waiting for them 
erent half an hour we decided to go without 
em, 


— 


A pleasant drive of some five or six miles 
brought us to the Glen, where we alighted and 
commenced rambling around in different direc- 
tions while dinner was being prepared. ‘The ta- 
ble-cloth was spread upon a smooth piece of 
grass, and we sat down to enjoy ourselves and the 
good things spredd before us. Laughter and 
conviviality were the order of the day. But let 
me stop the current of my story, and, while the 
picnickers are enjoying themselves, with the 
reader’s kind permission carry him back a while, 
and we will discover what became of the absent 
ones, 

As we were all standing on the piazza of the 
hotel, waiting for the carriages, Alfred Suther- 
lands and Agnes Livingston were standing a little 
back and apart from the rest; and when the car- 
riages drew up in front she plucked him by the 
eleeve and said, 

“*T think that I won't go,” and immediately 
turned and went inside. 

He, not knowing what to make of this sudden 
change of mind, followed her in, overtook her 
as she was going up stairs, and asked her what 
was the matter. 

‘*T'll tell you when I comedown,” she replied. 

He accordingly had to wait for her appearance. 
He went to his own room, took some cigars from 
his valise, came down again by the back way, and 
went to the stables of the hotel. Thus it was 
that we missed him when we sent to his room 
for him. Afraid that he might be asked some 
unpleasant questions, he kept out of the way until 
we had gone. Then he came into the parlor, 
and in a few minutes Miss Livingston came down. 

“* Why did you change your mind so sudden- 
ly 2” asked he. 

“ Because—” 

“‘ Because what ?” said he, inquiringly. 

She looked into his face, and, with a peculiar 
and expressive smile, said, ‘‘ Are you much dis- 
appointed ?” 

“In truth, Iam. I had anticipated a great 
deal of pleasure in accompanying you there.” 

“Did you? ‘Well, I'm sure if I had known 
that it would have given you so much gratifica- 
tion I should have gone with you.” 

‘Tt is not too late yet.” 

“Why, how can we go? The carriages are 

ne. 

‘* Are there no more to be had? I will get a 
buggy and drive you there myself.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid! Togo— Ah, 
what will they say, though ?” 

“Well, if you won't mind what they say, I’m 
sare I won't, 

She placed alittle hand upon his arm, and look- 
ing into his eyes with a glance that made a thrill 
run through his whole body, said, ‘‘ What is it 
to us what they say?” 

‘* Well, then, excuse me while I go and order 
a buggy around ;” and so saying he stepped out 
of the room. 

Miss Livingston was delighted. The whole 
thing had worked out so far to her utmost satis- 
faction. Sutherlands was evidently smitten with 
her, and her triumph over the other young ladies 
would be great when she appeared among them 
in company with him alone. But, leaving them, 
let us go to the Glen again to our other 
friends. 

We were, as I said before, seated around our 
festive board, or rather grass, and were enjoy- 
ing ourselves to the uttermost, and the absent 
ones were well-nigh forgotten, when suddenly 
they appeared before our eyes. 

‘* Where have you been ?” was my first excla- 
mation as I sprang up and grasped Alf hand, 
and drew him to the feast, Miss Livingston by his 
side. ‘‘ We waited half an bour at the hotel.” 

“* Well, Miss Livingston and I thought that it 
would be a good joke on you to make you think 
all manner of unutterable things, but we are sorry 
to have kept you waiting. The fact is, she, not 
feeling very well, suddenly resolved, while we 
were standing on the piazza waiting for the car- 
Tiages, not to go, and went inside, and I went in 
with her. After you had gone I persuaded her 
to come with me ina bugay.” 

‘<The artful creature!” muttered Fannie, sotto 
voce. 

‘We drove down to the beach for a few min- 
utes,” continued Sutherlands, ‘‘ and then follow- 
ed you here, hoping that we would not arrive too 
late for dinner.” 

“No! Sit right down here alongside of me,” 
said I. 

The conversation, which was thus momentari- 
ly interrupted, was now renewed with unabated 
vigor. 

Pretty Miss Joy, from B——, sat alongside 
of Dr. Barclay, his wife being on the other side. 
Said she, ‘Doctor, won't your patients have a 
chance to exercise their patience while you are 

me 2” 

“Oh, I turned them all over to andther doc- 
tor, who, not having any too much practice of 
his own, was very glad to get them.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Doctor Dosus.” 

‘Well, if I were sick,” said Miss Joy, ‘I de- 
clare I would have no one but you to attend me. 
I should be afraid of Dr. Dosus.” 

‘*Why so? He is avery good physician, only 
a little antiquated in his notions.” 

“*Oh, but I like a younger man, and particu- 


-larly one with such rosy cheeks as you have ;” 


and her merry laugh rang mischievously out upon 
the air. 

The doctor's rosy cheeks were doubly red at 
this allusion, and Mrs. Barclay bit her lip, but 
said nothing. 

Dinner being over, a place was cleared, and, 
music having been provided, we began to dance. 

Drawing Sutherlands aside while the dancing 
was progressing, I said to him, ‘“‘ Let us take a 
walk; I want to talk with you.” And we lit 
our cigars and wandered off a little way from 
the rest. 


_‘* Ed,” said he, ‘what do you think of my 
little echeme with Agnes Livingston?” 

“You're what I call rushing things. Fannie 
is horrified.” 

“* Won't she open her eyes when she knows as 
much as we do?” 

‘* But seriously, Alf, how many acts are there 
in this farce, or tragedy, as you choose to call it ?” 

“Only one more. The curtain will fall this 
evening on the boat. I have to-day received a 
letter from—you know. Ain't it ‘most time that 
we started for the shore?” 

“al think it is. Let us go back and tell them 
80, 
So back we went; and I gave directions to 
bring up the carriages, and soon after we were 
whirling on onr way to the shore, There we 
found our yacht, neater and prettier than which 
was not to be found any where. We all got 
aboard, and a delightful breeze springing up made 
her dance over the waves as though conscious 
that she was ministering to a party of pleasure. 

It was about eight o'clock, and the moon was 
just rising. We sailed around the harbor, over 
to the fort, and up the bay, enlivening the time 
with jokes, songs, and stories. It was noticed 
that Sutherlands was sitting in the fore part of 
the boat, with Miss Livingston by his side, and 
talking to her in a low tone. He did not min- 
gle in the conversation with the rest, and she 
seemed to have ears for no one but him. 

“*See them!” whispered Fannie. “‘ If it isn’t 
all settled, then I’m no judge.” 

“*T do begin to think it all settled myself.” 

“Tl ask him to sing,” said Fannie. Then to 
him: ‘Oh, Mr. Sutherlands, we're very sorry to 
interrupt your delightful téte-a-zéte, but as we 
have all sung but you, it is now your turn, Will 
you favor us?” 

He had a magnificent baritone voice, and with- 
out a moment's hesitation he consented, and coni- 
menced Kuchen’s lovely song— 


“Oh, wert thou but mine own, love, 
How dear thon'dat be to me; 


ot ctr a 


Fannie pinched my arm. He went on: 
“For every that earth could give 
In one dear look of thine should live: 
Oh, wert thon mine forever, 
How deep my love would be.” 

We all pronounced it exquisite. Miss Living- 
ston said nothing, but cast her eyes upon him 
with such @ fascinating look. He took her hand 
and led her to the stern of the boat, and seated 
her near the rest of us; then, coming toward me, 
he whispered in my ear, ‘‘ The time has come ;” 
and turning around, he said aloud : 

“*Ladies and gentlemen, we are to have, I 
hope, a pleasant accession to our party to-mor- 
row. I have just received a letter from home by 
to-day’s mail informing me that my brother and 
sister may be expected here to-morrow, and with 
them they will bring my wife.” 

“ Your wire!” screamed Miss Livingston. 

“* Your wife!” echoed Fanny, almost dumb - 
with amazement, 

“*Your wife!” ejaculated the rest of the party. 

“* Why, when were you married?” said Fannie. 

“*Just about two months ago. She couldn't 
come with me when I came to Newport; so she 
said she would come on in & few days afterward 
with my sister, and they will arrive to-morrow.” 

I knew all about it all the time, but the whole 
thing had been kept a secret from the rest of the 
party, and therefore such a piece of information 
was like a thunder-clap to them. 

Miss Livingston was terribly cut up to find 
that she had been wasting all her arts upon a 
married man; and to think that she bad fallen 
into the trap herself which she had set for an- 
other was too bad. 

The next morning she said that she had re- 
ceived a letter from her father asking her to come 
home; that he would meet her at the boat land- 
ing in New York. So she packed up her things, 
and took the evening boat for New York. 

Sutherlands’s wife did come, and we all en- 
joyed her visit exceedingly. She was a dear, 
sweet little creature, and without a particle of 
jealousy in her nature. Alf told her of the 
trick he had played on Miss Livingston, and she 
laughed as she said, 

“You ought to have been ashamed of your- 
self to deceive the poor girl so.” 

“But, my dear, it was exactly what she had 
done to others, and what she was trying to do 
with me, only the shoe was on the other foot.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Cuanuorrs Rusex (new and very superior).—For two 
hours dissolve half a box of Cox’s gelatine in a little 
more than half # pint of cold water. At the end of 
that time make a custard of 9 quarts of milk and 13 
eggs, set it in a pan of water on the stove, and let it 
come to 8 boil, stirring well. It is better to put the 
milk on first, then mix the eggs with some of it, and 
when it boils pour on the eggs and milk. Just as it 
bolls, slide the dissolved gelatine just in the middle of 
8 pen containing 9 quarts of rich cream, and before 
you stir it pour the bofling custard on top; beat it all 
well together; have ready a vanilla bean cut in small 
pieces and scraped, and boiled in abont a pint of milk 
until the milk is half boiled away; pour this, after stir- 
ring, into the custard, sweeten all to taste, add sherry 
wine to suit, and pour into the moulds lined with lady- 
fingers. The sugar, flavor, and wine should be poured 
in just as soon as possible. Get it into the moulds as 
quick as you can. Seton ice to harden, In summer 
use more gelatine. 

Purcapecruta Caxz.—Take about a quart of milk 
slightly turned; mix with it enough flour to make it 
about as thick as pound-cake batter. It is better to 
pat a small portion of floar—about half a pint—in the 
basin, and stir the milk gradually in to prevent its be- 
coming lumpy; then add the rest of the flour after- 
ward; mix in the whites of six eggs beaten to a light 
froth ; a little cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar enough 
to make it as sweet as you wish; a few currants and 
raisins are an improvement Beat all well together ; 
have a. shallow pan well greased with lard; pour in the, 
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cake, and set in a warm oven, gradually heating it un- 
ti] it is hot enough. It should be about half an hour 
in baking. Wheu carefully mixed and properly baked 
it is a delightfol cake. The baking is the main point, 
In abont ten minutes after the cake goes in the fall 
amount of heat necessary should be turned on—ot 
coure gradually letting It in during that time. 

To procure the eseence of celery, for flavoring soups, 
etc., eoak one ounce of celery sced in half a pint of the 
best white brandy for three weeks. Six or eight drops 
will flavor a quart of soup. 





THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 
A DARWINIAN DITTY. 


OR the better understanding of this ‘“‘dit- 
ty,’ in case it should not be self-interpret- 
ing, we prefix to it two extracts, one from Mr. 
Darwin's ‘‘ Descent of Man,” and the other from 
Dr. Hi. Alleyne Nicholson's ‘‘ Introductory Text- 
Book of Zoology,” with a relative wood-cut, bor- 
rowed from Dr. Nicholson’s work, in which cut, 
as being a family portrait of our ancestor (ac- 
cording to Mr. Darwin), our readers can not 
fail to feel a strong interest. We suggest that the 
word Ascidian, if not spelled Askidian, ought, 
at least, to be pronounced so. 
- lent progenit the kingdom 
the Fee aneata ae nich we ity Aa e obtain an be 


ecure glance, spparently consisted of group of ma- 
rine au * radembling the larves of existing Ascid- 


fans. 
“‘Theee animals probab!: we rise to a group of 
fishes,....these to The Simiade. The Simiadm Phen 
tnd Old World: monejo: aod from the Iater; at a 
an monkeys; e at a 
remote period, Man, the wonder 
and glory of the universe, pro- 
d_ gl T f the i 
ceed 
a 





‘hus we have given to 


man of prodigious 
Iéngth ; but not, it may be said, 
of noble quality."—The Deecent 
of Man, and Selection in Relation 


to Sex, ’ By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.RS., etc. ; £ 213, 213, 

“Tuntoata.—This class in- 
cludes class of animals not at 
all familiarly known, and mostly 
of small size. 


They are often 
called Ascidians (Gr. askos, a 


wine-skin), from the resemblance 
which many of them exhibit in 
shape to a two-necked jar or bot- 
tle (see £2.) The two orifices in 
the outer leathery case or ‘test’ 
of the Tunicata lead into the in- 
terior of the animal, and are used 
for the admission and expulsion 
of sea-water; and by their means the animal both 
breathes and obtains food.”—ZIntrodt Text-Book 
of Zoology. By H. Alleyne Nicholeon, M.D., etc. 

How many wondrous things there be 

Of which we can’t the reason see! 

And this is one, I used to think, 

That most men like a drop of drink. 

But here comes Darwin with his plan, 

And shows the true Descent of Man: 

And that explains it all full well, 

For man was once—a leather bottal! 


There are Mollusca rather small, 

That Natoralists Ascidia call, 

Who, being just a bag-like skin, 

Subsist on water pouring in: 

And these you'll find, if you will seek, 
Derive their name from Heathen Greek ; 
For Scott and Scapula show full well 
That Askos means—a leather bottl 


Now Darwin proves, as clear as mud, 
That, endless ages ere the Flood, 
The Coming Man's primeval form 
‘Was simply an Ascidian worm: 

And having then the habit got 

Of passing liquor down his throat, 
He it still, and shows full well 
‘That Man was once—a leather bottdl. 


‘When Bacchus’ feasts came duly round, 
Athenian peasants beat the ground; 

And danced and leaped, to ease their toil, 
"Mid leather bottles smeared with oil: 
From which they slid, with broad grimace, 
And falling, filled with mirth the place: 
And so they owned and honored well 
Their great-grandsire—the leather bottél. 


The toper loves to sit and swill 

Of wine, or grog, or beer, his fill; 
And, as he doth but little eat, 

It serves him both for drink and meat: 
But don't, I pray, be too strait-laced, 
Or blame this pure Ascidian taste: 
For Darwin's theory shows full well 
The toper is—a leather bottél. 


The Dean of Christ-Church does not shrink 
To give five reasons we should drink: 
‘Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest we should be by-and-by :” 

Then adds the fifth in humorous sport, 
As ‘‘any other reason” for’t: 

But all his reasoning shows full well 

The Dean was just—a leather bottal! 


Nay, those who fain strong drink would stop, 
Don't say, we should not drink a drop; 
But water, milk, or eas sucrée, 

We're free to tipple all the day: 

Sam Johnson's self, as you may see, 
Drank many myriad cups of tea: 

And all this drinking shows full well 

That man’s at best—a leather bottdl. 


“The thirsty earth drinks up the rain,” 
The plants, too, drink the moistened plain: 
“The sea itself, which, one would think, 
Should have but little need for drink, 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up ;” 
While beasts and fishes share the cup: 
The Sun, too, drinks, the Moon as well; 
So Natare’s all—a leather bottél, 


I hope even Darwin don’t say Nay, 
When asked at times to wet his clay: 
And I for one would drink his health, 
And wish him sense and wit and wealth: 
And if good liquor he doth brew, 

I'll drink to old Erasmus too; 

And gladly join to show full well — 
That man is still—a leather bottél. 


4 SIMPLE ASOIDIAN, 
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WILL IT PAY? 


I WAS abroad early with my girl the other 
morning, and on our way from the ferry we 
passed the office of a newspaper, where a sort 
of Rag Fair was being holden. ‘The proprietor of 
the journal had offered prizes for the best speci- 
mens of patched and mended garments, and this 
exhibition was the result. I was quite desirous 
that Maud should see what needle-women can still 
do in this age of machines, and invited her in. 
Maud is a girl of the period—wide awake, inter- 
ested in almost every thing going on—not so in- 
terested in some things of in-door significance as 
she is in some others of out-door importance— 
but a pretty good specimen, as her friends think, 
of the average young lady. She is my ward 
just now ; and I am expected to ‘do something 
for her,” according to the entreaty of her mother, 
the wife of a country minister, who frankly ac- 
knowledges that her children are too much for 
her—“ too many,” I was on the point of quot- 
ing from Mr. Tulliver, but the quotation would 
have laid my sentence open to the charge of am- 
biguity. 

The offer of the publisher of the paper had met 
with an extraordinary response; there were gar- 
ments of all sorts on exhibition—darned stock- 
ings, patched under-clothes, cotton, linen, woolen, 
so ‘‘honored in the breach” that one could but 
think of the tapestries of palaces, and of India 
shawls, which, after all, looked at by the eyes ot 
Common Sense, without fashionable aspirations, 
are nothing more uor less than a darned lot of 
things. 

‘<Well,” I said to Mand, as she stood with 
the heel of a black stocking spread smoothly 
upon her palm, and contemplating it with a per- 
plexity made up of despair and disdain, ‘“‘ needle- 
work isn’t a lost art yet, it seems.” 

«What an awful waste of time!” she answered. 
“T should think it was a sin.” 

“But if a thing is worth doing at all,” said I, 
“isn’t it worth doing well? and you don’t mean 
to aay that a patch is not to be preferred to a 
rent or a hole?” 

‘There are two things about it,” said she. 
“*T conldn’t do such work as that if I would, and 
T'd be ashamed to if I could.” 

“‘T think, for my part,” said I, ‘‘ that we have 
here a fine exhibition of the eternal fitness of 
things. There are thousands of listless hands 
which could make happy hearts for themselves 
if they would come in here and let it be proved 
for them that it pays to do work well.” 

Maud looked at me, and, I could see, was a 
little embarrassed. She would have laughed if 
she had found any encouragement in my face. 
“‘When I am fifty years old,” said she, ‘and 
all my friends are dead, and I have nothing to 
read, and nobody to walk with, if it is really 
necessary, I will think about this kind of busi- 
ness.” 

“Tf you think there's an art that can be ac- 
quired that way,” I answered, ‘ you are in dan- 
gor of making a great mistake. The art of mak- 
ing others comfortable isn’t learned in a moment 
—nor in old age.” 

“Seriously,” said she, looking toward the 
street, a little impatient to find herself among 
the crowds going up and down, ‘‘ would you like 
me to sit and spend a week over a pair of old 
silk stockings? I would prefer to learn the 
weaver’s trade, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“Things will wear out, and a body must make 
@ decent appearance. Whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well,” said I, sticking to my text. 

“Yes; and I know what poor mother is doing 
most of the time. But the boys would have to 
go naked if she patched and darned in this way.” 

" “She might do it for once in her life, as a spec- 
imen of her skill,” said I. 

“*Poor mother! I think not.” Mand could 
now no longer resist the impulse that was draw- 
ing her toward the window. 

Just as she turned away I noticed a garment 
which was labeled with a handwriting familiar 
tome. The name was Mary Atkins. I looked 
at Maud. She was standing by the door, and 
that thoughtful look was upon her face still which 
had appeared when I spoke of her mother. Should 
I call to her to come and see with her own eyes 
that her mother was among the competitors? 
While I questioned myself I saw that this gar- 
ment had the mark of a ten-dollar prize upon it, 
and that decided me. 

‘*Maud,” I said. Shecame. I pointed to the 
garment. She looked amazed. 

“Ts that Rob's blouse? Can’t be! Good- 
ness! mother hasn't—” I pointed to the label. 
There was the name of Mary Atkins, my Mand’s 
mother, plain as print. Maud looked at me, 
and her glance seemed to be a cross between 
thunder and lightning. 

‘* Your mother don’t spend all her time patch- 
ing and darning,” said I, not understanding her 
mood so well as to feel quite certain what I should 
say; ‘‘but when she does her best she takes a 
prize, you see.” 

‘* A prize!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ and that's where 
the money came from I was to spend on myself. 
Mother earned it!” An application of my preach- 
ing so instant and unexpected I confess startled 
me. Nevertheless, I rejoiced thereat. 

“You are glad, are you not, Maud, that wom- 
en who can do work like that are sure of # liv- 
ing, or may be sure of it?” said 1. “‘ That’s the 
best lesson I have learned at Rag Fair. It always 
pays to do one’s work well.” 

“*Shall we go?” said Maud, leading the way 
into the street. 

I might have expended a great deal of talk on 
my girl, but it would have proved far less effect- 
ive than this evidence she had unawares encoun- 
tered—that good work pays. She could not 
gainsay the proof which came from her own moth- 
er’s loving heart and loving hands. But if you 
think she consented to make use of the money 
which had been sent her in any such way as at 








the pigeons in chai 
is breakfast. He was kept waiting some time, but 


first she proposed, you make a great mistake. 
How to spend ten dollars cost her a deal of 
thought. She consulted with me about it often- 
er than the President consulted his cabinet, and 
in greater perplexity, I am sure, than he exhib- 
ited before he resolved upon the purchase of the 
southern hemisphere ; but her purchases went 
home, finally, and they were received there al- 
most before newspaper - reading people became 
alive to the fact that Rag Fair was over. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pest, about the time when summer dawns upon 
us the interest of many scientific people in 
this country will be centered pepo the expedi- 
tion leaving the United States to win trophies 
from the ions of eternal ice, The ris, 
commanded by Captain C. F. Hall, ventures into 
arctic waters for the discovery of the Northwest 
Passage and the open Polar Sea. No new yen- 
ture is it, but past experiences and explorations 
give increased prospect of success; and Captain 

‘all is not only enthusiastic in his Prgepective 
work, but by his long residence amid the rigors 
of an arctic climate is eminently fitted, physic: 
ally, for the difficult task before him. e sail- 
ing-master, Captain Buddington, from Groton, 
Connecticut, will carry with him assistant offi- 
cers who have for years buffeted the storms of 
the long arctic winter. All the seamen are in- 
telligent men, and it is said that each one is ca- 
pable of navigating the ship himeelf. A cor 
of scientific gentlemen sccompany the expel 
tion; and two Esquimaux, “ Joe” and ‘‘Han- 
nah,” who have been with Captain Hall several 
ears, go also—‘‘Joe” as an interpreter, and 
*Hannah’’ as a tailoress, for warm skin gar- 
ments only will protect the arctic traveler from 
the ploreing blasts to which he is exposed. The 
Polaris is fitted up with every possible comfort 
and convenience; yet the enthusiastic gentle- 
men, and even , who have made applica- 
tion to accompany this expedition, as a sort of 
pleasure trip, evidently have no coneeption of 
the discomforts, hardships, and dangers of arctic 
navigation, nor of the sufferings of the long, dark 
arctic winter. Captain Hall e: ts to be ab- 
sent about two years and a half, although it ie 
more than probable that this time will neces- 
sarily be prolonged. 


Among the curious decrees of the Commune 
of Paris was one forbidding bakers to do night- 
work, because it was not good for their health. 
Paris could very well endure to eat stale bread 
every morning. 





An English lady who left a furnished house in 
the suburbs of Paris was anxious to know wheth- 
er the furniture was safe, and wrote to the may- 
or of the arrondissement on the subject. She re- 
éeived a reply to the effect that her house has 
not been damaged or the furniture touched, and 
that on her forwarding £60 to the mayor he 
would send the furniture to her in England. 
‘The lady thereupon wrote and asked what the 
£60 was for. ‘he answer came: “It is the 
share of the indemnity that will have to be paid 
by every English person having property in 

rance. 





Mr. James Parton is of opinion that “ nothing 
saves children from utter destruction but their 
ceaseleas rebellion against our murderous re- 
quirements” in forcing them to sit still in ill- 
ventilated rooms during long school -hours. 
This remark, though strong, contains not a lit- 
tle trath. When are the children to grow, if they 
are kept at their tasks continually? Their com- 
plaints of hard lessons and longings for holi- 

ys are but the natural rebound of the mind 
and against too great a pressure. Fresh 
air, exhilarating exercise, and freedom from 
mental strain are essential in childhood if a 
strong and vigorous manhood and womanhood 
are desired. 





About one bundred mechanics have been put 
to work on the national Capitol at Washington 
for repairs and improvements, 





Pickpocketienne is the Parisian naturalization 
of the English word pickpocket, in consequence 
of there being agreat number of English thieves 
in Paris just now. 





No good results from excessive nastic ex- 
ercise. Not long agoan ambitious little girl of 
Akron, Ohio, performed three hundred jumps 
over her skipping-rope, followed on the next 
morning by one hundred and seventy more. 
The physicians said that her death, which oc- 
curred three days afterward, was caused directly 
by this excessive exercise, 





An Antwerp journal sent a reporter to Brus- 
sele to get the King’s speech, and with him 
a couple of ¢arrier-doves to take back the docu- 
ment speedily. At Brussels the reporter gave 

to a waiter, and called for 


a very delicate fricassee atoned for the delay. 
After breakfast he paid his bill, and called for 
his carrier-pigeons. 

“Pigeons!” exclaimed the waiter, ‘why, you 
have eaten them !”” 





A good nurse never aggravates her patient by 
a whisper in the sick-room; but then she is 
never loud. Though quiet, she never walks on 
tiptoe; her shoes never creak, nor does her 
dress rustle. She never seems to be etealthily 
watching the sick one. She never slams the 
door, of course, but then she never shuts it with 
painfal slowness. She is prompt, but never in 
ahurry. She is invaluable. 





The new “palace car” on the Third Avenue 
line has a carpeted floor, window-curtains, about 
thirty comfortable cushioned seats, ice-water, a 
clock, and a civil conductor. All willing to pa: 
ten cents extra for the comforts afforded will 
take passage in the “‘ palace cars.” 


The Boston Advertiser tells a story of a lady 
living at the South End, who received a call the 
other day from another “lady,” who wished to 
see about the place of ‘‘second girl” in the 
famtly of the former. ‘‘Lady’’ No. 2 drove up 
to.the door in a hack, rustled into the hall in a 
handsome suit of brown velveteen, found that 
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the desired situation was already filled, took out 
her list and erased a name and number; then 
swept down the front steps, and, while the ob- 
sequious hackman held the door open for her 
ladyship to re-enter, instructed him to drive to 
the next direction minuted upon her memoran- 
dum. Good common-sense is a rare possession ; 
but one evidence of it is, to dress according to 
one’s position in life. 


— 





The telegraphic feat of sending a message from 
London to Bombay, and receiving an answer {m- 
mediately, has excited much interest. The mes- 
sage had to traverse a distance of about six thou- 
sand miles, invading Belgium, Prussia, Russia, 
and Persia, and was sent direct, not retelegraphed 
from station to station, like an ordinary tele- 
gram. The reply came at once— 12,000 miles 
seeming te be of no account. 





The guillotine seems to be about the only thin; 
wanting to complete the reign of terror in Paris 
in this year of Iba. 





Ladies who are accustomed to give their pho- 
tographe to gentlemen with some freedom may 
be interested in the case of a young lady of this 
city. She gave her photograph to a devoted ad- 
mirer for his locket. Two days afterward her 
brother found it on the floor of a billiard saloon, 
decorated with « pair of mustaches and an im- 
mense cigar, artistically done with a pen. 





Those who look rather coldly upon Canada 
will be perhaps astonished to hear that she is 
the fourth maritime power in the world, and. 
according to the ‘‘ Year Book ot 1870,” has 7591 
ships, with a tonn of 899,000 tons. In this 
regard she stands ahead of every nation except 
Great Britain, the United States, and France. 





A man living in Mobile, Alabama, recently 
married a Mexican woman. She was his sev-- 
enth wife, he having previously been utfited to 
a German, a French, an English, Irish, Dutch, 
and American woman at different periods of his 
existence, Which nationality he prefers is still 
a matter of uncertainty. 


It is said that in the provinces of France there 
isa strong and increasing reaction of feeling in 
favor ot the Emperor. 








Upon the children are visited the sins of their 
parents; even the little ones escape not the 

rief which crime brings to friends of the crim- 
nal. When the trial of Mrs, Fair, in San Fran- 
cisco, was ended by the ominous words, “Guilty 
of murder in the first degree,’”’ her little dangh- 
ter, who seemed te comprehend their full mean- 
ing, broke forth in a violent fit of sobbing. 
She leaned over upon her mother, and her child- 
ish ery of anguish pierced every heart. She 
twined her little arms about her mother’s neck, 
and when the condemned woman was about to 
be led from the room, and it was necessary to 
separate them, she ed in agonizing tones 
that she might “go with mamma.” 





A May snow-storm is not without precedent ; 
therefore when the good Boorle of Maine awoke 
on the morning of the 6th of that month and 
saw five inches of snow on the ground, thoy 
were not alarmed, but made their paths, waited 
for the snow to melt with patience, and then 
continued their plowing as if nothing had hap- 


pened. 


An old story contains a lesson which many 
married couples have not yet learned. When 
Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of Connecti- 
cut a gentleman called at his house one day re- 
questing a privateinterview. He said: ‘Ihave 
called upon a very unpleasant errand, Sir, and 
want your advice. v wife and I do not live 
happl ly together, and [ am thinking of getting 
adivorce. What do you advise, Sir?” 

The Governor sat a few moments in thought ; 
then turning to his visitor, said, ‘‘ How did you 
treat Mrs. W—— when you were courting her? 
and how did you feel toward her at the time of 
your marriage ?”” 

Squire W— replied, ‘‘I treated heras kindly 
as I could, for I loved her dearly at that time.” 

“ Well, Sir,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘go home and 
court her now just as you did then, and love her 
as when you married her. Do this in the fear 
of God for one year, and then tell me the result.” 

The Governor then said, ‘ Let us pray.” 








They bowed in prayer and separated. When 
a year had passed away Squire W—— called again 
to sce the Governor, and said: ‘I have calied to 


thank you for the good advice re gave me, and 
to tell you that my wife and I are as happyas 
when first we were married. I can not be grate- 
ful enough for your good counsel.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Mr. W——,”’ sald the 
Governor, ‘‘and I hope you will continue to 
court your wife as long as you live.” 


The Medical Department of the English Privy 
Council is ot the opinion that by vaccination in 
infancy, if thoroughly performed and successful, 
most people are completely insured for their 
whole lifetime against an attack of small-pox. 
If, however, the early vaccination was imperfect- 
ly performed, or from any other cause unsuccess- 
fal the protection against small-pox is much less 
satisfactory. In consequence of imperfect vac- 
cination the Population always contains very 
many persons who, though nominally vaccina- 
ted, and believing themselves to be protected 
against small-pox, are really liable to Infection. 

‘or this reason, and aleo because even the best 
infantine vaccination sometimes loses more or 
less of its efficacy in process of time, the Medi- 
cal Department above referred to advises that all 
persons who have been vaccinated in infancy 
should, as they approach adult life, undergo re- 
vaccination. Generally speaking, the best time 
of life for revaccination is about the time when 
growth is completing itself, say from fifteen to 
clghteen years of age; and persons in that period 
of life ought not to delay their revaccination till 
times when there shall be special alarm of small- 
pox. In circumetanees of special danger every 
one past childhood on whom revaccination has 
not before been successfully performed ought 
without delay to be revaccinated. It is general- 
ly believed that if revaccination js properly and 
successfully performed it does not require repo- 
tition.” In proof of which it is said that the re- 
vaccination to which nurseé’of small-pox hosp!- 
talain England iavariably submitis s perfect pro- 

jon. f 
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ci ment, No. IX., Fig. 24. 3 


Lixes ann Neepie- 
work CoLLar. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XI, 
Figs. 24 and 25. 





Musuin Couar. 
For pattern and description 
se Supplement, No. XXV., 
igs. 49 and 50. 







Casumere Summer Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
: No. IV. Fig, to 



















For pattern and deseriy “~ 
ton see Supplement, A he 
No. XXIX., / \ 
Fit. Liven, Tuckep Mustiy, Linen AND Lace Inser- For pattern and description see Sup. 
AND Lace CoLiar. tion CoLiaR. plement, No. VIIL, Fig. 
For pattern and description see o~ 
For pattern and x had Beaethution x 
description see Sopp ener NG XIIL., yi 





Supplement, 
No. XXIIL} 

Fige. 43 and 
44, 






Lien, ‘Tuckep Mus ttn, 
anp Lace Curr. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supple: 
ment, Ko. XXIIL, 






Lixen Cvrr. / 
For pattern and de- 
scription eee Sunple- 
ment, No. XXIV., 
Fig. 48. 























Swiss 





















AND Lac MUSLIN AND 
Ficnu- Bruars Lace 
Cotrar. SLEEVE. 
CIENNES Lace and east nl eerpoon 
SLEE! tion see Sup- nee. Supplement, 
For pattern and wenn MS et, 
description see rigs, n¢ 2 ae 
Supplement, ° Hane : C . 






No, VIL, Fig. 19. 





Swiss Mustin anp Bruces Lace Jacket.—Front, Swiss Musiiw anp Bruces Lace JAcKET.—Back. 


€ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 12-15. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figg. 12-15. O O | eC 
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Jewel Case with Pincushion, Figs. 1-3. 


‘Tuts case is made of pasteboard. The cover is furnished with a raised 
cushion for pins, covered with green satin embroidered with crystal beads, 
gold beads, and bugles. ‘The remaining trimming of the jewel case consi: 
of aruche of green satin ribbon an inch wide, a ruffle of the same an inch 
and a quarter wide, white blonde an inch and an eighth wide, and buttons 
covered with green silk. ‘The case is furnished with a lining of silk quilted 
over cotton batting. 
For the case cut of 
pasteboard for the 






bottom one piece nine 
inches 





four pieces each six 
inches long and an 
inch wide, and for 
the slanting sides four 
pieces each nine inch- 
es long and two inch- 
es wide; the latter 
are slanted off toward 
the ends so that one 
(the upper) of their 
lengthwise sides is 
now only six inches 
long. . First cover all 
the pieces smoothly 
with net, then cover 
the outer side of the 
slanting sides intend- 
ed for the slanting : 
edge smoothly with 
green silk (the edges 
of the silk are folded 
over on the under 
side of the pasteboard 
and fastened there). 
‘Then overseam the 
pasteboard pieces in- 
tended forthestraight 
sides along the ends, 
and fasten them on 
the bottom so that they are at an equal dis- 
tance all around from the outer edge of the 
latter. Set in the quilted lining as shown 
by Fig. 1; in doing this the edges of the silk 
must be folded narrowly to the outer side 
of the sides at the upper edge of the case. 
‘Then join the slanting sides at the upper 
narrower lengthwise side with the straight 











Swiss Musuin anp Lace Ficue. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XX., 
Figs. 87-9. 





Fig. 2.—Empromperep WuHeat FoR JEWEL 
Case.—FuLt Size. 


sides, at the under lengthwise side with the bot- 
tom, and at the ends with each other. xt 
cover the outer side of the bottom smoothly with green cashmere. 
Sew the trimming on the slanting sides as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the row of beads on the ruche take up alternately one 
large, three small crystal 
beads. For the cover of the 
case cut of pasteboard one 
part six inches square, cover 
the under side of this part with a silk lining quilted in diamonds, 
and the outer side with the cushion, which is an inch and a 
quarter high, and flattened toward the outer edges, and cover 
this with a piece of green satin corresponding in size, and em- 
broidered in the design given in Fig. 30 of the present Supple- 
ment. ‘The leayes and stems of the design are worked in bead 
satin stitch with crystal and gold beads; in working the leaves 
take up on the thread the number of beads required for the 
width of the leaf. 
‘The first and last 
must each be a 
gold bead; in this 
way the leaf, when 
completed, appears 
to be edged in with 
gold beads. Be- 
fore working the 
bead satin. stitch, 
underlay the leaves 
with strings of 
small crystal beads. 
These bead strings 
are fastened length- 
wise on the leaf; 
to the widest part 
of the leaf fasten 
two to three of 
such bead strings. 
Fig. 3 shows an un- 
finished leaf in full 
size and the under- 
laying. For the 
first bead stitch 
pass the needle 
through the mate- 
rial at the point 
indicated by x. 
The bead strings 
for the stems and 
small branches are 
fastened with short 
crosswise stitches. 
The wheat (Fig. 2 shows a head in full size) is worked with white satin 
bends; the points of the ears are simulated with gold thread and gold 
beads. The completed embroidery is fastened on the cushion, and the 
latter is bordered along the outer edge with a satin ruche. Join the 
cover with the case at one lengthwise side, and furnish the front edge 
with a loop of ribbon. ‘This pretty box will be found very convenient 
for the toilette-table, and may be used to hold small articles as well as 
jewels. The trimming, of course, can be varied to suit the individual 
taste. 























Swiss Musrin Ficuu witt Watteau Pveat. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Fig. » 











EMBROIDERED Swiss Mustin Ficnv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Figs. 85 and 86. 


Fig. 1.—Jewer Case wit Pixcusuion. 
For design see Supplement, No. XTV., Fig. 80. 





Ficnvu wits Verver Triminc. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Fig. 84. 


AN ANT COLONY. 


O* stripping off the bark of a small stump, barely eight inches in 
diameter, and about as much in height from the surface of the 
ground, a large colony of the yellow ant was suddenly exposed to the 
light. The insects had the strongest objection to the inroad upon their 
premises, and ran about actively in all directions. Their habitation was 
elaborately made of small particles of earth, which had been built to- 

gether after the fash- | 
ion of ants, and had 
been arranged be- 
tween the bark and 
the wood so as to 
form a perfect laby- 
rinth of soil cells and 
passages. I was real- 
ly sorry to have bro- 
ken into so elaborate 
a piece of insect ar- 
chitecture, but the 
mischief had been 
done, and was aggra- 
vated by a brisk and 
decidedly cold wind 
which had justsprung 
up, and which blew 
the unfortunate ants 
about in a way of 
which they did not at 
all approve. 

This species of ant 
is very common, es- 
pecially on heaths 
and similar places, 
and has the power of 
varying the structure 
of its nest so as to 
suit all conditions, 
On open ground it 
builds little hillocks, 
which, fragile as they 
appear, are quite ca- 
pable of throwing off 
the rain. If, however, it can find a flat stone, 
it takes advantage of so good a shelter, and 
makes its habitation immediately beneath it; 
while in the present instance it had run up its 
chambers from the earth, and extended them be- 
tween the wood and bark of the stump. The 
bark was very close to the wood, and the insects 
had gained the requisite space by making shallow 











Swiss Musuww Ficnu with Preatep Frivys, 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
B No. Sai Fig. 33, a 3 





—Empromwerep Lear ror JEweL 
Case.—Foi Size. 





cavities in the decaying wood. During a severe winter they 
carry their habitations deeply into the ground, and make cham- 
bers, sunk well beneath the surface, communicating with each 
other by passages 
some four inches in 
length. It isin these 
nests, by-the-way, 
that some of our rarest beetles are discovered. The 
color of the insect is bright but pale yellow, the larger 
workers being brighter in hue than the smaller. 

Having already done as much mischief as could be 
done, I had no scruple in removing the remainder of the 
bark. To my astonishment, another ants’ nest was dis- 
closed, but that of a different species—namely, the jet 
ant. Thus we have the curious fact that on opposite 
sides of the same 
little stump were 
two flourishing col- 
onies of two differ- 
ent species of ant, 
neither interfering 
with the other, and 
both so completely 
concealed that no 
traces of them were 
seen until the bark 
was removed, 

When their house 
was thus broken 
open, the ants 
showed at once the 
difference in dispo- 
sition as well as in 
form. The yellow 
ants ran about ina 
state of great per- 
turbation, and al- 
though they could 
do but little, ap- 
peared todo a great 
deal. They were 
very angry too, and 
one of them when 
put into the bottle 
attacked a sun-bee- 
tle, grasped one of 
its antenne with a 
. hold like that of a 
bull-dog, and so 
died under the influence of the poisoned vapor. As a memorial of the 
occasion, I intend to place in my cabinet the beetle with the dead ant still 
griping the antenna between its jaws. The jet ants displayed no such 
fussiness, but took matters very coolly indeed. At first they seemed to 
be surprised into something like activity, but they soon appeared to make 
up their minds that there was no use in troubling themselves more than 
necessary. So they quietly slipped away under cover, some dropping at 
once to the ground, and so escaping into the,recesses of the , and 
others crawling yery leisurely down the nyfirs of their ‘JO 

PD a he 

















Swiss Musirs Ficuu wirn Watreau Preat. 
Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Fig. 81, 
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(Continued from No. 18, page 879.) 


HANNAH. 
@ Novel. 


By toe Avrnog or “Joan Hauirax, GEnTLEmay.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Hanwan’s waking up in the morning after her 
brother-in-law’s return was one of the most pain- 
ful sensations she had ever known, the more so 
as it was so unusual. To her healthy tempera- 
ment the morning hour was generally the best 
of the day. Not Rosie herself, who always woke 
up as lively as a young linnet in a thorn-bush, 
enjoyed it more than Aunt Hannah did. But 
now things seemed changed. She had gone to 
bed at once, and fallen asleep immediately ; for 
there are times when the brain, worn out by long 
tension, collapses the instant we lie down—Na- 
ture forcing upon it the temporary stupefaction 
which is its only preservative. 

Now even she could not shake off weariness, 
Nor rise as usual to look at one of those glorious 
winter sunrises which only active people see. 
She dreaded the dawn ; she shrank from the sun, 
for he brought her her daily duties; and how 
she should ever fulfill them as heretofore she 
could not tell. 

First, how should she again meet Mr. Rivers? 
What position should she hold toward him? 
Had her sister lived, he would have been to her 
nothing at all: regarded with the sacred indiffer- 
ence with which every pure-minded woman re- 
gards every other woman’s husband. Now, what 
was he? Not her brother—except by a legal 
fiction, which he had himself recognized as a 
fiction. Not her lover; and yet when she re- 
called his looks and tones, and a certain inde- 
scribable agitation which had been upon him all 
the evening, some feminine instinct told her that, 
under other circumstances, he might have become 
her lover. Her husband he could never be; and 
yet she had to go on living with him in an anom- 
alous relationship which was a compound of all 
these three ties, with the difficulties of all and 
the comfort of none. Her friend he was; that 
bond seemed clear and plain; but then is it cus- 
tomary for a lady to go and keep the house of a 
male ‘ friend,” be he ever so tried and trusted ? 
Society, to say nothing of her own feelings, would 
never allow it; and for once society is in the 
right. 

Hannah felt it so—felt that, stripping off the 
imaginary brother-and-sister bond, Bernard and 
she were exactly in the position of a lady and 
gentleman living together in those Platonic rela- 
tions, which are possible certainly, but which the 
wicked world never believes to be possible, and 
which Nature herself rejects as being out of the 
ordinary course of things, and therefore very un- 
advisable. A life difficult enough to carry on 
even if the parties were calmly indifferent to one 
another ; but what if they were not indifferent ? 
Though he had never ‘‘ made love” to her in the 
smallest degree, never caressed her even in the 
harmless salutations which brothers and sisters 
in law so commonly indulge in, still Hannah 
must have been dull indeed not to have long since 
found out that in some way or other Bernard was 
very fond of her; and a young man is not usual- 
ly ‘‘very fond” of a woman not his own born 
sister without sooner or later wishing to monop- 
olize her—to have her all to himself: in plain 
terms, to marry her. And though women have 
much less of this exclusive feeling—though many 
& woman will go on innocently adoring a man 
for years without the slightest wish of personal 
appropriation—still, when somebody else appro- 
priates him—marries him, in short—and the re- 
lations are changed, and she drops into a com- 
mon friend, or less than a friend, then even the 
noblest and most unselfish woman living will feel 
for a time a slight pang, a blank in her life, a 
soreness at her heart. It is Nature's revenge upon 
all shams, howover innocent those shams may 
be. 


And poor Hannah was reaping Nature's re- 
venge now. Whether he did or did not love her 
in a brotherly way, she was cruelly conscious 
that to go on living with her brother-in-law as 
heretofore would be a very severe trial. Should 
she fly from it? The way was open. She could 
write to Lady Dunsmore, who she knew was 
again in search of a governess, and would gladly 
welcome her back. ‘Two days, or one day even, 
and she might resume her old life, her old du- 
ties, and forget this year and a half at Easter- 
ham as if it had never been. 

For a moment the temptation was strong. 
She felt hunted down, like the Israelites, with 
the Egyptians behind and the Red Sea before— 
the dreadful, surging sea of the future, over which 
there seemed no pathway, no possible way of 
crossing it, to any safe shore. If she could but 
escape, with her reputation clear, out of her 
brother-in-law's house !—that House on the Hill 
which had been so pleasant, which she had tried 
to make a sort of home-beacon to all the parish ; 
and now all the parish leveled at it their cruel 
stares, their malignant comments, for it was ex- 
posed to all. For Bernard's sake, as well as her 
own, she ought to save him from this, free him 
from her blighting presence, and go. 

As she lay thinking, turning over in her mind 
how best to accomplish this—when she should 
write and what she should say to Lady Duns- 
more—there came the usual little knock at her 
door, the usual sound of tiny bare feet trotting 
over the carpet, and the burst of joyous child- 
Janghter at her bedside. And when she hardly 
noticed it, for it pierced her like a sword, there 
came a loud wail. ‘‘Tannie, take her! Take 
Roxie in Tannie’s arms.” Poor Tannic sprang 
up, and felt that all her well-woven plans were 
turn down like spider webs. To go away and 
leave her child! ‘The thing was impossible. 

Our lives, like the year, go through a succes- 
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sion of seasons, which may come early or late, 
but come in regular order. We do not find fruit 
in March or primroses in August. Thus, though 
Hannah's heart now, strangely stirred as it was, 
had a primrose breath of spring quivering through 
it, it was not exactly the heart of a girl. She 
was a woman of thirty, and thongh she loved— 
alas, she knew it now-only too well !—she did not 
love romantically, absorbingly. Besides, coex- 
istent with this love had come to her that other 
sentiment, usually of much later growth—the ma- 
ternal instinct—which in her was a passion too. 
Bernard's one rival, and no small one, was his 
own little child. 

As Hannah pressed Rosie to her bosom all her 
vague terrors, her equally dreadful delights, fad- 
ed away into quiet realities, and by the time she 
had had the child with her for an hoar she felt 
quite herself again, and was able to carry Rosie 

lown to the Sunday breakfast-table, where the 
small woman had lately begun to appear, con- 
ducting herself like a little princess. 


Oh, what a blessing she was! the pretty little: 


maid! How her funny ways, her wonderful at- 
tempts at English, and her irresistible bursts of 
laughter smoothed over difficulties untold, and 
helped them through that painful hour—those 
two, who stood to the little one like father and 
mother, and yet to one another were nothing, 
and never could be. ‘This was the strange auom- 
aly of their relationship, that while Rosie was 
her own flesh and blood, closer to her than any 
child not her very own could possibly be, with Ro- 
sie’s father there was no tie of blood at all. 

‘The usual Sunday morning routine went on— 
prayers, breakfast, after breakfast play with Ro- 
sie—yet neither Hannah nor Bernard ventured 
once to look at each other, lest they should be- 
tray the piteous secret which—whether or not 
hers did—the deadly paleness of Bernard's feat- 
ures and his nervous, excited manner only too 
much revealed. 

“«T scarcely slept an hour,” he said. ‘*I had 
to sit up and write my sermon. And I found so 
much to do among my papers. I must never 
leave home again.” 

She was silent. 

Then he asked her if she were going to church 
—an idle question for one who never missed 
church in any weather. Perhaps he did not 
want her to go? And she would have been an- 
gry but for the strange compassion she always 
had for him—the feeling that if any trouble came 
to him she should always like to bear it herself. 
And now he had more to bear than she. He 
must go up into his pulpit and preach, conscious 
that all eyes were watching him, all tongues gos- 
siping concerning him. For in Easterham noth- 
ing was hid; rich and poor alike chattered of 
their neighbors’ affairs ; and James Dixon’s visit 
to the House on the Hill, in all its particulars, 
was likely to be as fully known as Mr. More- 
camb’s interview with Lady Rivers, and its pur- 
port as regarded Hannah herself. 

‘The Moat House, too, must be faced, for at 
breakfast-time a note had come asking them to 
dine there, though it was Sunday, as young Mrs. 
Melville had come over for the day, and particu- 
larly wished to see Miss Thelluson. 

“You will go?” Bernard had said, passing .he 
Note over to her. Her first instinct had been a 
decided_‘‘ no ;” till, looking down on the bright 
little face beside her, Aunt Hannah felt that, at 
whatever cost, she must boldly show her own— 
at church, at the Moat House, any where and 
every where. There were just two courses open 
to her—to succumb to the lie, or to meet it and 
trample it down. So, again taking Rosie in her 
arms, she looked up fearlessly at Rosie's father. 

“Yes, since Lady Rivers asks me, I will cer- 
tainly go.” 

It was Hannah’s custom to get ready for 
church quite early, that she might walk with 
Bernard thither: he disliked walking alone. 
Never was there a man who clung more affection- 
ately to companionship, or to whom it was more 
necessary. But this Sunday he never summoned 
her, so she did not come. Indeed, she had de- 
termined not. She watched him start off alone, 
and then followed, going a longer way round, so 
that she only reached her pew when he reached 
his reading-desk. Then the sad tone of his voice 
as he read, evidently with an effort, the sentence, 
“* If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves,” etc., went to her heart. 

Were they sinners? Was it a crime for her to 
look now at her dead sister's husband, her living 
Rosie's father, and think that his was one of the 
sweetest, noblest faces she had ever seen? that 
had she met him by chance, and he had cared 
for her, she could have tended him like a moth- 
er, served him like a slave; nay, have forgotten 
for his sake that sacred dream of so many years, 
the lost love of her girlhood, and become an or- 
dinary human wife and mother—Rosie’s mother ? 
And it would all have seemed so right and nat- 
ural, and they three would have been so happy. 
Could it be a sin now? Could any possible in- 
terpretation, secular or religious, construe it into 
asin? 

Poor Hannah! Even in God’s house these 
thoughts pursued her; for, as before said, her 
only law of conduct was how things were, not in 
the sight of man, but of God. That love, which 
was either a righteous affection or a deadly sin, 
could she once assure herself that He did not for- 
bid it, little she cared whether man forbade it or 
Not; nor, if it were holy, whether it were a hap- 
py love or not. 

Thus, during her solitary walk home, and a 
long, solitary afternoon that she spent with Rosie 
—earning that wonderful rest of mind and fatigue 
of body which the companionship of a child al- 
ways brings—her thoughts grew clearer. Rosa's 
very spirit, which now and then looked strangely 
out of her daughter's eyes, seemed to say to her 
that the dead view all things with larger vision 
than ours; that in their passing away they have 
left all small jealousies bebind them, and remem- 


ber only the good of their beloved—not them- 
selves at all. 

“*Qh, Rosa, Rosa!” Hannah thought to her- 
self, “surely you are not angry with.me, not 
even now? I am not stepping into your place 
and stealing away your joys! I have only tried 
to fulfill your duties toward this little one and 
toward him. You know how helpless he is 
alone! And his pretty lamb—I have to take 
care of them both. Rogie, my darling, who could 
ever love you like Tannie? Yet they say it is 
all unnatural and wrong; that any strange wom- 
an would be a better mother to you thanI! But 
that is falee, altogether false. When your own 
mother. comes to look at you, as she may do 
every night—I would, if I were a happy ghost 
and God would let me—Rosie, look at her and 
tell her so!” 

These wild and wandering thoughts, the last 
of which had been said out loud, must have 
brought a corresponding expression to Hannah's 
face, for the child caught it, and fixing on her 
aunt that deep, wise, almost supernatural gaze she 
sometimes had, answered, deliberately, ‘‘ Yes.” 
For ‘“‘No”—given with a sweet decisiveness, as 
if she already knew her own mind, the baby !— 
and a gentle, satisfied ‘‘Yes,” were among the 
earliest accomplishments of that two-year-old 
darling. 

But when Rosie was put to bed, and left wide 
awake in her little crib, fearless of darkness or 
any thing under Tannie’s ‘‘lots of tisses”—left 
to cur! round and fall asleep in the blessed peace 
of infancy, innocent of all earthly cares—then 
this world’s bitterness darkened down again upon 
poor Aunt Hannah. She went to dress for the 
Moat House dinner, and prepare to join the fam- 
ily circle, where she, always an uncomfortable 
excrescence, was now regarded— How and in 
what light did they regard her? Hannah could 
not tell; she was going there in order to find out. 

Of one thing she was sure: the invitation was 
not given out of pure kindness. Kindness was 
not the habit of the Rivers family; they gener- 
ally had a purpose in all they did. More than 
once lately Lady Rivers had told her, in as plain 
terms as so polite a person could, that she—Han- 
nah—stood in the way of her brother-in-law's 
marriage; that his family wished him married, 
and she ought to aid them in every possible way 
toward that desirable end. Could there be a 
plan formed for lecturing her on this point ? 

But no. Bernard would never have allowed 
it. And if he bad, Hannah would not have 
turned back ; she had always faced her fate, this 
solitary woman ; and as she now walked alone in 
the early winter darkness through Easterham 
village, she braced up her courage and faced it 
still. 


Externally there seemed nothing to face ; only 
a bright, pleasant drawing-room, and a circle of 
charming, well-dresséd women, ‘whose conver- 
sation suddenly paused at her entrance, as if 
they had been talking her over, feminine fashion, 
which no doubt they had. Hannah was sure of 
it. She knew the way they used to talk over 
other people—the Melville family above all, till 
Adeline belonged to it—with that sweet acerbity 
and smooth maliciousness which only women 
understand. A man’s weapons smite keen, but 
they generally smite straight forward. Women 
only give the underhand thrusts, of which Han- 
nah that night had not a few. 

‘“What a long, dark walk, Miss Thelluson ; 
only you never mind dark walks. Were you 
really quite alone? And what has become of 
Bernard? for you generally know all his pro- 
ceedings. We thought him looking so well—so 
much the better for going from home. But what 
can he have done with himeelf since church-time? 
Are you quite sure that—” 

The question was stopped by Bernard’s en- 
trance—ten minutes after the dinner-hour, of 
which Sir Austin bitterly complained to his son ; 
and then offered his arm to Hannah, who stood, 
silent and painfully conscious, under the battery 
of four pairs of feminine family eyes. 

“*T have been home to fetch Miss Thellason,” 
said Bernard.—“ Hannah, you should not have 
walked here alone.” 

And he would have taken a seat beside her, 
but Lady Rivers signed for Bertha to occupy it. 
Fenced in by a sister on each side, he had not a 
chance of a word with Hannah all dinner-time. 

It was the same thing afterward. Miss Thel- 
luson would have been amused, if she had not 
been a little vexed and annoyed, to see herself 
thus protected, like an heiress in her teens, from 

“every approach of the obnoxious party. Mother 
and daughters mounted guard successively, keep- 
ing her always engaged in conversation, and sub- 
jecting Bernard to a sort of affectionate impris- 
onment, whence, once or twice, he vainly tried 
to escape. She saw it, for somehow, without 
intending it, she always saw him every where, 
and was conscious that he saw her, and listened 
to every word she was saying. Yet she made 
no effort to get near him, not even when she no- 
ticed him surreptitiously take out his watch and 
look at it wearily, as if entreating, ‘‘ Do let us 
go home.” Every simple word and act of a 
month ago had a meaning, a dreadful meaning, 
now. 

Hannah was not exactly » proud woman, but 
she had a quiet dignity of her own, and it was 
sorely tried this night. Twenty times she would 
have started up from the smooth, polite circle, 
feeling that she could support it no longer, save 
for Bernard's sad, appealing face and his never- 
ending endurance. But then they loved him in 
their own way, and they were his ‘‘ people,” and 
he bore from them what he would never have 
borne from strangers. So must she. 

So she took refuge beside Adeline’s sofa. 
Young Mrs, Melville had never been well since 
her marriage; they said the low situation of 
Melville Grange did not agree with her. And 
ill health being quite at a discount among the 
Rivers gitls, who were as strong as elephants, 
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Adeline lay rather neglected, watching her hus- 
band laughing and talking with her sisters— 
flirting with them, people might have said, al- 
most as much as before he was married ; only, 
being a brother now, of course it did not mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, there was at times a slight 
contraction of the young wife’s brow, as if she 
did not altogether Tike it. But she laughed it 
off at once. 

‘Herbert is so merry, and so fond of coming 
here. Our girls amuse him much more than 
his own sisters, he sa: Just listen how they 
are all laughing together now.” 

“It is good to laugh,” said Hannah, quietly. 

“Oh yes; Tam glad they enjoy themselves,” 
returned Adeline, and changed the conversation ; 
but through it all the pale, vexed face, the anx- 
ious eyes, heavy with an unspoken anger, an an- 
noyance that could not be complained of, strack 
Hannah with pity. Here, she thought, was a 
false position too. 

At nine the butler came in, announcing, form- 
ally, ‘‘ Miss Thelluson’s servant.” 

“It is Grace. I told her to call for me on 
bet. way from chapel. I wished to go home 
early.” 

“And without Bernard? I understand. Very 
right; very nice,” whispered Lady Rivers, in a 
tone of such patronizing approval that Hannah 
repented herself of having thus planned, and 
was half inclined to call Mr. Rivers out of the 
dining-room and tell him she was going. But 
she did not. She only rose and bade them all 
good-night. Not one rough word had broken 
the smooth surface of polite conversation; yet 
she was fully aware that though, with that con- 
venient plastering over of sore or ugly places 
peculiar to the Rivera family, they said nothing, 
they all knew well, and knew that she knew they 
knew, why she was going, and the instant her 
back was turned would talk her over to their 
hearts’ content. Yet she walked out of the room 
slowly, calmly, with that dignified, lady-like pres- 
ence she had—almost better than beauty. Yes, 
even though she saw Lady Rivers rise to accom- 
pany her up stairs—a piece of condescension so 
great that there was surely some purpose in it. 
Lady Rivers seldom took trouble without a pur- 


pose. 

Yet for a moment she hesitated, sat pulling 
her rings off and on, and eying with her critical, 
woman-of-the-world gaze this other woman, who 


‘falfilled the apostolic law of being in the world, 


not of it. The long strain of the evening had 
worn Hannah ont, and she was in doubt whether 
Bernard would like her stealing off thus—wheth- 
er, since Lady Rivers thought it ‘‘ wise,” it really 
was not most unwise, thus to condense the clondy 
scandal into shape by paying it the respect of 
acceptance. As she tied her bonnet her hands 
trembled a little. a 

‘‘Are you ready? Then, Miss Thelluson, 
may I say just one word before you go? Asa 
married lady and the mother of a family, speak- 
ing to a young—no, not exactly a young, but an 
unmatried—person, may I is it trne what 
I hear, that you have had a definite offer of 
marriage from Mr. Morecamb ?” 

Hannah started: indignantly, and then com- 
posed herself. 

“*I do not quite see that the matter concerns 
any one but myself and Mr. Morecamb. But 
since you have heard this, I conclude he has told 
you. Yes, it is true.” 

“And what answer did give? You may 
as well tell me, for he will; he is coming here 


to-morrow.” 
Hannah waited a moment. “TI have given 
**Good. 


the only answer I could give—No.” 

Lady Rivers sprang from her chair. 
Heavens! Are you mad? My dear Miss Thel- 
luson, I beg your pardon; but really—to refnse 
such an offer! If Mr. Morecamb had come and 
asked me for one of my own daughters, I would 
at least have considered the matter. To one 
in your position, and under present circum- 
stances—" 

«Excuse me, Lady Rivers; but I am myself 
the best judge of my own position and circum- 
stances,” 

“So gentlemanly of him, too—so honornble— 
when he knew, as every body knows, the way 
you are being talked about!" 

“He did know, then—” and Hannah checked 
herself. ‘* Will you oblige me by telling mo 
what he knew? How am I being talked about?" 
And she turned her face, white as that of a trav- 
eler who walks up to face a supposed ghost by a 
church-yard wall; shuddering, but still facing 
it. It may be only a dead tree after all. 

“IT am very sorry,” said Lady Rivers; and 
no doubt she was, for she disliked saying un- 
pleasant things, except in a covert way. ‘‘It 
is 8 most awkward matter to speak about, and 
I have kept it from the girls as long as possible; 
but people say in Easterham that it was not for 
nothing you took part with that unfortunate 
Grace—Dixon I can't call her, as she has no 
right to the name. In fact, I have heard it 
suggested plainly enough that the reason of Ber- 
nard’s not marrying is because, were it not for 
the law, he would like to marry you.” 

Hannah stood silent. All the blood in her 
heart seemed to stand still too. 

‘*We do not believe it, of course. Neither 
does Mr. Morecamb. Still it is generally be- 
lieved at Easterham—and worse things, too.” 

‘What worse things? ‘Tell me. I insist 
upon hearing.” : 

Hannah spoke, as she had listened, with a 
desperate calmness; for she felt that at all costs 
she must get to the bottom of the scandal—must 
know exactly how much she had to fight against, 
and whom. 

‘* Miss Thelluson, an are the very oddest per- 
son I ever knew. Well, they say that—thar— 
Exense me, but I really don’t know how to tell 


you. 
es 
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Dixon say it, and before my own servants—as, 
of course, you know; every body knows every 
thing in Easterham. They say, these wicked 
neighbors, that I, a woman not young, not pret- 
ty, not attractive in any way, with her sis- 
ter’s memory yet fresh in her heart, and her dead 
sister's child in her arms, am living in unlawfal 
relations with that sister's husband. Lady Riv- 
ers, I do not wonder that you shrink from re- 
ting such an atrocious lie.” 

‘The other was a little confounded. She had 
been so very patronizing, so condescendingly 
kind in her manner, to this poor Miss Thelluson, 
who now stood and looked at her face to face, 
as much a lady as herself, and ten times more of 
a woman. Nay, the fire in the gray eyes, the 
dignity of the figure, made Hannah for the mo- 
ment even a handsome woman, handsome enough 
to be admired by many a man. 

‘* Pray don’t talk of lies, Miss Thelluson. We 
object to such an ngly word out of the school- 
room—where, however, your experience must 
chiefly have lain. This is what made me resolve 
to speak to you. You can not be expected to 
know the world, nor how important it is for Ber- 
nard, as a gentleman and a clergyman, that this 
gossip should be stopped at once. Of course I 
only refer to the nonsense about his wishing to 
marry you. For the rest, his own character— 
the character of the family—is enough denial. 
Still, the thing is unpleasant, very unpleasant, 
and I don't wonder that Bernard feels it 
acutely.” 

Hannah started. ‘‘Does he? Did he tell 
you so?” 

‘Not exactly; he is very reserved person, 
as we all know; but he looks thoroughly wretch- 
ed. We, his family, see that, though you, a 
stranger, may not. The fact is, he has placed 
himself, quite against our advice, in a most dif- 
ficult and painful position, and does not know 
how to get out of it. You ought to help him, 
as, most providentially, you have now the means 
of doing.” 

Hannah looked up. She was being pricked 
to death with needles; but still she looked firm- 
ly in the face of her adversary, and asked, 
“How?” 

**Do you not see, my dear Miss Thelluson, 
that every bit of gossip and scandal would nec- 
essarily die out if you married Mr. Morecamb ?” 

Hannah was but human. For a moment the 
thought of escape—of flying out of this maze 
of misery into a quiet home, where a good man’s 
love would at least be hers—presented itself to 
her mind, tempting her, as many another wom- 
an has been tempted, into marriage without love. 
But immediately her honest soul recoiled. 

“‘ Lady Rivers, I would do a great deal for my 
brother-in-law, who has been very kind to me; 
but not even for his sake—since you put it so— 
can I Mr. Morecamb. And now”—tarn- 
ing round with sudden heat—“‘ since you have 
said all you wanted to say, and I have answered 
it, will you let me go home?” 

Home! As she uttered the word, ending thus 
the conversation as quietly, to all appearance, as 
it had begun—though she knew it had been alla 
planned attack, and that the ladies down stairs 
were all waiting eagerly to hear the result of it— 
as she speke of home, Hannah felt what a farce 
it was. Had it been a real brother’s home, there 
at least was external protection. So likewise was 
there in that other home, which, when she had 
saved enough, she had one day meant to have— 
some tiny cottage, where by herown conduct asin- 
gle woman can always protect herself, keep up her 
own dignity, and carry: out, if ever so humbly, 
ber own independent life. Now this was loat, 
and the other not gained. As she walked on 
toward the Honse on the Hill, that cruel ‘‘home” 
where she and Bernard must live henceforward, 
as if in a house of glass, exposed to every mali- 
cious eye, Hannah felt that somehow or other 
she made a terrible mistake. Almost as 
great a one as that of the poor girl who walked 
silently by her side, asking no questions—Grace 
never did ask any—but simply following her mis- 
tress with tender, observant, unceasing care. 

“‘Don’t let us go through the village,” whis- 
pered she. ‘I'll take you round a nearer way, 
where there-are not half so many folk about.” 

“Very well, Grace; only let us get home 
quick) . You ate not afraid of meeting any 

ly 2” 

For Jem Dixon was still at Easterham, she 
knew, though nothing had been seen of him 
since that night. 

“No, no,” sighed Grace; ‘‘ nobody will trou- 
ble me. The master frightened him, I think. 
My sister told me the master did really speak to 
the police about him, in case he should trouble 
us while he was away. Look, Miss Thelluson, 


there he is.” 
Not Jem Di: but Mr. Rivers; yet Hannah 
instinctively back under the shadow of a 


high wall, and let him pass her by. She made 
no explanation to her servant for this; what 
could she say? And Grace seemed to guess it 
all without her telling. 

It was a bitter humiliation, to say nothing of 
the pain. As she bade Grace keep close to her, 
while they hurried along by narrow alleys and 
crosscuts, the thought of that happy walk home 
under the stars, scarcely a fortnight ago, came 
back to Hannah's mind. Alas! such could nev- 
er be again. Their halcyon days were done. 
In her imaginary wickedness, her sinless shame, 
she almost felt as if she could understand the 
agony of a real sin—of.a woman whe loves some 
other woman's husband, or some man besides 
her own hasband—any of those dreadful stories 
which she had heard of afar off, but had never 
seemed to realize. Once no power of will could 
put her in the place of these-miserable sinners ; 
now, perhaps, she was as miserable a sinner as 
any one of them all. 

en reaching the gate she saw Mr. Rivers 
standing there waiting. ‘She drew back as if it 


by. 


were really so—as if it were a sin for him to be 
watching for her, as he evidently was, with the 
kindly tenderness of old. 

‘Hannah, how could you think of starting 
off alone? You make me miserable by such 


vi 
He spoke angrily—that fond anger which be- 

trays so much; and when he found he had be- 

trayed it to more than herself, he too started. 

“T did not know Grace was with you. That 
alters the case a little. Grace, take Miss Thel- 
luson’s wet cloak off, and tell the servants to 
come at once to prayers.” 

He was wise and kind. Hannah recognized 
that, in spite of the bitter feeling that it should 
be necessary for him to be wise and kind. She 
came into his study after all the servants were 
assembled there; and as she knelt near him, 
listening to the short service customary on Sun- 
day nights, her spirit grew calmer. No one could 
hear Besnard Rivers, either in his pulpit, as that 
morning, or among his little household congre- 
gation, as now, without an instinctive certainty 
that he was one of the “‘ pure in heart,” who are 
forever ‘‘ blessed.” 

The servants gone, he and she stood by the 
fire alone. There was a strange look upon both 
their faces, as if of a storm past or a storm brood- 
ing. Since this time last night, when, after her 
sore confession was wrung from her, Hannah 
had tottered away out of the room, she and her 
brother-in-law had never been one minute alone 
together, nor had exchanged any but the brief- 
est aad most commonplace words. they, did 
not now. They just stood one on either side the 
fire—eo near yet so apart. 

A couple that any outside observer would have 
judged well suited. Both in the prime of life; 
yet, though he was a little the younger, he did 
not seem so, more especially of late, since he 
had grown so worn and anxious looking. Both 
pleasant to behold, though he had more of actual 
physical beauty than she; but. Hannah had a 
spiritual charm about her such as few handsome 
women possess. And both were at that season 
of life when, though boy and girl fancies are 
over, the calm, deep love of mature years is at 
its meridian, and a passion conceived then usual- 
ly lasts for life. And these two, with every com- 
pulsion to love, from within and without, press- 
ing hard upon them—respect, tenderness, habit, 
Sonali ea no Jaw, natural or divine, for- 
bidding love, in case it should arise between 


-them, had to stand there, man and woman, broth- 


fe aa sister, 0 called, and ignore and suppress 
it 

That there was something to be suppressed 
showed plainly enough. In neither was the free- 
hearted unconsciousness which, when an accusa- 
tion is wholly untrue, laughs at it, and passes it 
Neither looked toward the other; they 
stood beth gazing wistfully into the fire,until the 
silence became intolerable. Then Hannah, but 
without extending her hand as usual, bade him 
“*Good-night.” 

“‘Good-night? Why 80?” 

“Tam going up stairs to look at Rosie,” 

“*T believe if the world were coming to an end 
in half an hour, you would still be ‘going up 
stairs to look at Rosie.’” 

‘That excessive irritability which always came 
when he was mentally disturbed, and had been 
heavy upon him in the early time of his sorrow, 
seemed revived again. He could not help it; 
and then he was so mournfully contrite for it. 

“Oh, forgive me, Hannah! Iam growing a 
perfect bear to you. Come down stairs again 
and talk to me. For we must speak out. We 
can not go on like this; it will drive me wild. 
We must come to some conclusion or other. 
Make haste back, and we will speak together, 
just as friends, and decide what it shall be.” 

Alas! what could itbe? Every side she look- 
ed, Hannah saw no path out of the maze. Not 
even when, seeing that Grace sat reading her 
Bible by the nursery fire—Grace was a gentle, 
earnest Methodist, very religious in her own fash- 
ion—she sat down beside her living Bible, her 
visible revelation of Him who was once, like Ro- 
sie, a Christmas child, and tried to think the 
matter quietly out, to prepare herself humbly for 
being led, not in her own way, but in God’s way: 
the more, as it was not her own happiness she 
sought, but that of those two committed to her 
charge in so strange 8 manner—the man being 
almost as helpless and as dependent upon her as 
the child. For she had not lived with Bernard 
thus long without discovering all his weaknesses, 
which were the very points upon which she knew 
herself most strong. When he called—as he did 
twenty times a day—‘‘ Hannah, help me!” she 
was fally conscious that she did and could help 
him better than any one else. Did she like him 
the less for this? Most women—especially those 
who have the motherly instinct strongly devel- 
oped—will find no difficulty in answering the 
question, 

How peaceful the nursery was—so warm and 
safe and still! Not a sound but the clock tick- 
ing on the chimney-piece, and the wind murmur- 
ing outside, and the soft breathing out of that 
darkened corner, where, snuggled down under 
the bedclothes, with the round little head and 
its circle of bright hair just peeping above, ‘* Tan- 
nie’s wee dormouse,” as she sometimes called her, 
slept her sound, innocent sleep. 

Aunt Hannah bent over her darling with a 
wild constriction of the heart. What if the 
“conclusion” to which Mr. Rivers said they 
must come to-night implied her going away— 
leaving Rosie behind? ‘The thought was too 
much to bear. 

“*T will not—I will not! God gave me the 
child; God only shall take her from me!” 

And rushing to her.own room, she vainly tried 
to compose herself before appearing in Rosie's 
father's sight. In vain. His quick eye detect- 
ed at once that she had been crying; he.said xo, 
and then her tears burst out afresh. 
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“T am so miserable—so miserable! Don't 
send me away; don’t take Rosie from me. I 
can bear any thing but that. It would break my 
heart if I had to part from my child!” 

; He answered calmly—was it also a little cold- 
ly 2— 

“Don’t distress yourself, Hannah; I had no 

thought of taking Rosie from you. I promised 
ou she should be all your own, and I mean to 
eep my word.” 

“Thank you.” 

She dried her tears, though she was, indeed, 
strangely excited still; and they sat down for 
that serious talk together, which was to have— 
he knew what end? 

‘The beginning was not , though Bernard 
did begin at once. ae 

‘*T shall not detain you long, though it is still 
early. But I must have a few words with you. 
First, to apologize for a question I put to you 
last night, which I now feel was intrusive and 
wrong.” 

Which question—that about Mr. Morecamb, 
or the final one, which she had answered with 
such sore truthfulness—he did not say, and she 
did not inquire, 

Bernard continued : 

“* Let us put that matter aside, and speak only 
of our own present affairs, I want you to give 
me your advice on a point in which a woman is 
@ better judge than any man; especially as it 
concerns a woman.” 

A woman? Hannah leaped at once to the 
heart of the mystery, if mystery it were. Her 
only course was to solve it without delay. 

“Is it your possible marriage ?” 

“It is. Not my love, understand; only my 
marriage,” 

They were silent—he watching her keenly. 
Hannah felt it, and set her face like a stone. 
She seemed, indeed, growing into stone. 

“*My family—as they may have told you, for 
they tell it to all Easterham—are most anxious 
Ishould marry. They have even been so kind 
as to name to me the lady, whom, as we both 
know her, I will not name, except to say that 
she is very young, very pretty, very rich; ful- 
fills all conditions they desire for me, not one of 
which I desire for myself. Also, they tell me— 
though I scarcely believe this—that if I asked 
her, she would not refuse me.” 

** Yon have not asked her, then ?” 

“If I had, there would be little need for the 
questions I wished to put to you. First, what 
is your feeling about second marriages?” 

**T thought you knew it. I must surely have 
said it to you some time?” 

‘You never have; say it, then.” 

Why should she not? Nothing tied her tongue 
now. The end she had once hoped for, then 
doubted, then feared, was evidently athand. He 
was, after all, going to . In a totally un- 
expected way her path was Reing made plain. 

Hannah was not a girl, and her self-control 
was great. Besides, she had suttered so much 
of late that even the very fact of an end to the 
suffering was relief. So she spoke out as if she 
were not herself, but somebody else, standing 
quite apart from poor Hannah Thelluson—to 
whom it had been the will of God that no love- 
bliss should ever come. 

“*T think, with women, second ii are 
a doubtful good. If the first one has been hap- 
py, we desire no other—we can cherish 4 mem- 
ory and sit beside a grave to the last; if unhap- 
py, we dread renewing our unhappiness. Be- 
sides, children so fill up a woman's heart that 
the idea of giving her little ones a second father 
would be to most women very painful, nay, in- 
tolerable. But with men it is quite different. 
I have said to Lady Rivers many a time ‘that 
from the first day I came it was my most ear- 
nest wish you should find some suitable wife, 
marry her, and be happy—as happy as you were 
with my sister.” 

“Thank you.” 

‘That dreadful formality of his—formality and 
bitterness combined! And Hannah knew his 
manner 80 well; knew every change in his face 
—a very tell-tale face. was none of 
your reserved heroes who are always ‘‘ wearing 
amask.” Her heart yearned over him. Alas! 
she had spoken truly when she said it was not 
boried in Arthur’s grave. It was quick and 
living—fall of all human affections and human 
longings still, 

‘Then, sister. Hannah, I have your full con- 
sent to my marriage? A mere mariage de con- 
venance, as.I told you. Not like my first one— 
ah, my poor Rosa, she loved me! No woman 
will ever love me 80 well.” 

Hannah was silent. 

““Do you think it would be a wrong to Rosa, 
my marrying again?” 

“* Not if you loved again. Men do.” 

‘* And not women? Do you mean that?” 

‘*T hardly know what I mean or what I say,” 
cried Hannah, piteously. ‘It is all so strange, 
so bewildering. Tell me exactly how the thing 
stands in plain words, and Jet me go.” 

“T will let you go; I will trouble you no 
more about myself or my affairs. You do not 
care for me, Hannah; you only care for the child. 
But that is natural—quite natural I was a 
fool to expect any more.” 

Strange words for a man to say to a woman 
under any other feeling than one. Hannah be- 
gan to tremble violently. 

‘‘ What could you expect more?” she faltered. 
janeye I not done my duty to you—my sisterly 

uty 2?” 

‘* We are not brother and sister, and we lie—we 
lie to our own soule—in calling ourselves 20.” 

He spoke passionately; he seized her hand, 
then begged her pardon ; suddenly went back to 
his own place, and continued the conversa- 
tion. 

““ We ere neither of us young, Hannah—not 
boy and girl anyhow—and we have been close 
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friends fora long time. Let us speak openly to- 
gether, just as if we were two departed souls 
looking out of Paradise at ourselves—our own 
selves—as our Rosa may be looking now.” 

Our Rosa! It went to Hannah's heart. The 
tenderness of the man, the unforgetfulness—ah, 
if men knew how women prize a man who does 
not forget ! “*Yes,” she repeated, softly, “ our 


“*Oh that it, were she who was judging us, not 
these!” 

“Not who?” 

“The Moat House—the village—every body. 
It is vain for us to shut our eyes, or our lips 
either. Hannah, this is a cruel crisis for you 
andme. People are talkingof us on every hand; 
taking away our good name, even. James Dix- 
on’s is not the only wicked tongue in the world. 
It is terrible, is it not ?” 

‘*No,” she said, after a moment's hesitation. 
“* At least, not so terrible but that I can bear it.” 

“Can you? Then I ought too. And yet I 
feel so weak. You have no idea what I have 
suffered of late. Within and without, nothing 
but suffering, till I have thought the only thing 
to do was to obey my family’s wish, and marry. 
But whether I marry or not, the thing seems 
plain—we can not go on living as we have done. 
For your sake, as well as my own—for they tell 
me I am compromising you cruelly—we must 
make some change. Oh, Hannah! what have I 
said, what have I done?” 

For she had risen up, the drooping softness 
of her attitude and face quite gone. 

“T understand you. You need not explain 
further. You wish me to leave you. SoI will; 
to-morrow if you choose; only I must take the 
child with me. I will have the child,” she con- 
tinued, in a low, desperate voice. ‘‘Do what 
you like, marry whom you like, but the child is 
mine. Her own father shall not take her from 
me.” 

“*He has no wish. Her unfortunate father!” 

And never since his first days of desolation 
had Hannah seen on Bernard’s countenance 
such an expression of utter despair. 

**You shall settle it all,” he said; ‘‘ you who 
are so prudent and wise and calm. Think for 
me, and decide.” 

“What am I to think or decide?” And 
Hannah vainly struggled after the calmness he 
imputed to her. ‘* How can I put myself in 
your place, and know what you would wish ?” 

‘*What I would wish! Oh, Hannah! is it 
possible you do not guess?” 

She must have been deaf and blind not to 
have guessed. Dumb she was—dumb as death 
—while Bernard went on, speaking with excited 


rapidity : 

ee When a man’s wish is as hopeless and unat- 
tainable as a child’s for the moon he had better 
not utter it. Ihave longthought this. I think 
so still. Happy in this world I can never be; 
but what would make me least unhappy would 
be to go on living as we do, you and Rosie and 
I, if such a thing were possible.” 

“Is it impossible?” For with this dumbness 
of death had come over Hannah also the peace 
ef death—as if the struggle of living were over, 
and she had into another world. She 
knew Bernard loved her, though they could never 
be married, no more than the angels. Still he 
loved her. She was content. ‘‘Is it impossi- 
ble?” she repeated, in her grave, tender, sooth- 
ing voice. “ Evil tongues would die out in time 
—the innocent are always stronger than the 
wicked. And our great safeguard against them 
is such a life as yours has been. You can have 
almost no enemies.” 

“* Ah!” replied he, mournfully, ‘but in this 
case a man’s foes are they of his own household. 
My people—there is no fighting against them. 
What do you think—I am talking to you, Han- 
nah, as if you were not yourself, but some other 
person—what do you think my step-mother said 
to me to-night? That unless you married Mr. 
Morecamb, or I Ellen Melville (there! her name 
is out, but no matter )—unless either of these two 
things happened, or I did the other wicked, 
heart-breaking thing of turning you out of my 
doors, she would never admit you again into 
hers, That, in fact, to-night is the last time you 
will be received at the Moat House.” 

Hannah's pride rose. ‘So be it. I am not 
aware that that would be such a terrible misfor- 
tune.” 

“*You unworldly woman, you do not know! 
Oh, forgive me, forgive me, Hannah; I am for- 
getting all you must feel. I am speaking to you 
as if you were my conscience—my very own 
soul—which you are.” 

The love that glowed in his eyes, the emotion 
that trembled in his voice! Hannah was not 
& young woman, nor, naturally, a passionate 
woman, but she would have been a stone not to 
be moved now. She sat down, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

“Oh, it ishard, hard!" she sobbed. ‘‘ When 
we might have been so happy—we and our 
child !” 

Bernard left his seat and came closer to hers. 
His breath was loud and fast, and his hands, as 
he took Hannah’s, grasping them so tight that 
she could not unloose them, though she faintly 
tried, were shaking much. 

““Tell me—I never believed it possible till 
now, I thought you so calm and cold, and you 
knew all my faults, and I have been harsh to 
you often—only too often!—but, Hannah, if 
such a thing could be, if the law allowed it— 
man’s law, for God’s is on our side—if we could 
have been married, would you have married 
me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, putting both her hands 
on his shoulders, and looking at him with a sad 
solemnity, as of those who take farewell for life ; 
“yes, I would.” 

‘Then, before he had time to answer Hannah 
was gone, 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. VI. 


HE motto that used to haunt our souls while 
laboring over copy-books, ‘‘ No excellence 
without great labor,” is just as true about per- 
sonal improvement as any thing else. Few cele- 
brated beauties have gained their fame without 
care in those arts which must be the earliest of 
all, since we have no record of their first teach- 
ing—the arts of the toilette. Madame Reécamicr, 
who exercised more power by her beauty than 
any woman of modern times, was bred by a most 
careful mother, versed in all the mysteries of 
training. Her exceeding delicacy of complexion 
was due to the protection she gave it, never go- 
ing out except in her carriage, and scarcely know- 
ing what it was to set foot to the ground. Mar- 
garet of Anjou and Mary Stuart, of earlier times, 
were wise as serpents in the magic of the toilette, 
disdaining neither May 
dew nor less simple lo- 
tion for cheeks whereon 
the eye of the world 
would fain dwell. Di- 
ana of Poitiers be- 
queathed a legacy of 
value to her sex in com- 
mending the use of the 
rain-water bath, which 
preserved her own beau- 
ella: theageof sixty- 
ve, no one could be in- 
sensible to her. Ninon 
de l'Enclos left the 
same testimony. It is 
a pity that women have 
not the ambition to pre- 
serve their health and 
charms to the latest 
date, and give up their 
cases 80 shumefully 
soon. An_ intelligent 
maturity chisels and re- 
fines the face to a high 
and feeling beauty; that 
is to the attractions of 
youth what the aristo- 
cratic head of Booth 
would be beside a pink- 
and-white lady-killer of 
society. This serene 
and finished expression 
should find physical fa- 
Yor to accompany it. 
Nor is this to be gained, 
as many say, by leading 
a passive, emotionless 
life. People of vivid 
feeling are the youngest, 
Their quick alterations 
of mood make the face 
clean cut, yet do not 
settle it in uniform fur- 
rows. oth grief and 
joy, yearning passion 
and utter renunciation, 
are needed to sculpture 
finely the statues for the 
resurrection. ly no 
one, even professing the 
loftiest aims, who un- 
derstands human na- 
ture, can despise the 
tare of personal beaut 
when, combined witl 
moral worth, its influ- 
ence is so nearly irre- 
sistible. Look among 
the portraits of those 
renowned as moral and 
intellectual heroes ;- it 
will be found their great- 
ness was rarely associa- 
ted with physical repuls- 
iveness, and though 
their faces in the con- 
flicts of life grew scamed 
and worn, yet in youth 
they must have been 
more than ordinarily re- 
marked for beauty of a 
high order — Columbus 
and Galileo, Martin Lu- 
ther and Whitefield, 
will do for examples. 
And if the reader goes 
through all the feminine 
celebrities, from the po- 
ets to the range of mis- 
sionary _ biographies, 
“with portrait of the 
original,” not one face 
in ten will dispute what 
T have said. y 





one's bath. Repeat nightly till the skin grows 
perfectly fine and soft, which should be in three 
weeks, after which it will be enough to use it 
once a week. Always wash the face with warm 
water and mild soap, rabbing on a little cold 
cream when exposing one’s self to the weather. 
With this, care must be taken to bathe daily in 
warm water, using soap freely, toning the sys- 
tem with acold plunge afterward, if one can bear 
it. ‘This paste was used in the days of Roman 
ladies. 

For pimples use this recipe: thirty-six grains 
bicarbonate of soda, one dram of glycerine, one 
ounce of spermaceti ointment. Rub on the face, 
let it remain for a quarter of an hour, and wipe 
off all but a slight film with a soft cloth. 

The.best wash for the complexion given is bi- 
chloride of mercury, two grains ; muriate of am- 
monia two grains; emulsion of almonds, eight 
ounces ; apply with fine linen. ‘The frightful dis- 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR. 


percent. strong, diluted in twelve parts of water, 
might be used as a wash, and gradually eat away 
the coarse outer envelope of the skin, if any one 
had fortitude to bear a slow cautery like this. 
Lady Mary records that she had to shut herself 
op mee of a week, and her face meantime was 
istered shockingly, but afterward the Italian 
ladies assured her that her complexion was vastly 
improved. On the whole, I should prefer the 
typhoid fever as an agent for clearing the com- 
plexion, as less dangerous and more effective. 





LIFE IN MARS. 


F all the Panels Mars is the one we can study 
best. le does not, indeed, come so near 

to us as Venus, nor does he, in the telescope, 
Present so noble an appearance as Jupiter. 
Venus outshines him in the heavens, and Jupi- 
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time, whereas Mars, when most favorably placed 
for telescopic study, is but 37 millions of miles 
away. A square mile on the surface of Mars 
would appear a hundred times larger than a 
square mile on the surface of Jupiter, supposing 
both planets studied when at their nearest. It 
is clear, then, that, as respects surface details, 
Mars is examined under much more favorable 
conditions than the giant planet Jupiter. 

But here the question is naturally suggested 
whether our own moon, which is but a quarter- 
of a million of miles from us, ought not first to 
be examined for signs of life, or, at least, of be- 
ing fitted for the support of life. When the 
telescope was first invented, it is certain that 
astronomers were more hopeful of recognizing 
such signs in the moon than in any other celes- 
tial body. As telescopes of greater and greater 
power were constructed, our satellite was search- 
ed with a more and more enger scrutiny. And 
many a long year 
elapsed before astrono- 








Least of all let any 
woman heed smiling 
scorn of her weakne$s in 
taking pains to secure a good complexion—the 
real clearness and color, if she eschews the 
coarse pretense of powder and paint. - George 
Eliot, with her masculine sense, bears witness 
to the irresistible tendency to associate a pure 
soul with a lucent complexion. No woman can 
be disngreeable if she has this 5."ing claim; 
and I make no other apology for adding a few 
estimable recipes for the purpose from the col- 
lection of a foreign physician, Dr. Cazenave. He 
recommends, as a composition for the face, the 
following : 

Three ounces of ground barley, one ounce of 
honey, and the white of one egg. mixed toa paste, 
and spread thickly on the cheeks, nose, and fore- 
head, before going to bed. This must remain 
all night, protecting the face by a soft handker- 
chief, or bits of lawn laid over the parts on which 
the paste is applied. Wash it off with warm wa- 
ter, wetting the surface with a sponge, and let- 
ting it soften while dressing the hair, or finishing 



































“I WAS SICK, AND YE VISITED MB.” 


coloration known as mask is removed by a wash 
made from thirty grains of the chlorate of potash in 
eight ounces rose-water. Wrinkles areless appar- 
ent under a kind of varnish containing thirty-six 
grains of turpentine in three drams of water, al- 
lowed to dry on the face. The black worms called 
comedones call forththe simple specific of thirty- 
six grains subcarbonate of soda in eight ounces of 
distilled water, perfumed with six drams of es- 
sence of roses. But I prefer the adviceofa clever 
home physician, who lately told me that he re- 
moved comedones from the faces of girls who ap- 
plied to him for the purpose by touching the head 
of each with a fine hair-pencil dipped in acetic acid 
—a nice operation, as the acid must only touch the 
black spot, or it will eat the skin. Remembering 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu quoted the hab- 
it of Italian ladies to renew and refine their com- 
plexions by a wash of vitriol, I begged to know 
how such a heroic application could safely be 
made. The answer was that muriatic acid sixty 


ter seems to show more interesting details in 
the telescopic field. Yet we see Mars, in re- 
ality, far better than either of those two plan- 
ets. If ever we are to recognize the signs of 
life in any orb of those which people space, it 
will be in Mars that such signs will be first 
traced. As Venus comes near to us she as- 
sumes the form of the crescent moon, we have 
but a foreshortened view of a portion of her 
illuminated hemisphere, and her intensely bright 
light defeats the scrutiny of the most skillful ob- 
server. At the time of her nearest approach 
she is lost wholly to our view in the splendor of 
the solar rays, her unillaminated or night hem- 
isphere being directed also toward us. With 
Jupiter the case is different. When at his near- 
est, he is seen under most favorable conditions, 
and the enormous dimensions of his belts render 
them very obvious and very beautiful features 
for the scrutiny of the telescopist. But then he 
is some 370 millions of miles from us at such a 





























mers would accept the 
conclusion that the 
moon's surface is wholly 
| unfitted for the support 
of any of those forms of 

life with which we are 
familiar upon earth. 

| That the belief in lunar 


Te 


men prevailed in the 
popular mind long after 
| astronomers had aban- 
Hi doned it is shown by 

| the eager credulity wit! 
which the story of Sir 
John Herschel’s sup- 
posed observations of 
the customs and man- 
ners of the Lunari- 
ans was accepted even 
among well-educated 
men. Who can forget 
the gravity with which 
that most amazing hoax 
was repeated in all 
quarters? It was, in- 

leed, ingeniously con- 
trived. The anxiety of 
Sir John Herschel to se- 
cure the assistance of 
| King William, and the 
| care with which ‘the 
sailor-king” inquired 
whether tho interests 
of nautical astronomy 
would be advanced by 
the proposed inquiries ; 
the plausible explana- 
tion of the mode of ob- 
servation, depending, we 
were gravely assured, 
upon the transfusion of 
light; the trembling 
anxiety of Herschel and 
his fellow - workers as 
the moment arrived 
when their search was 
tocommenee; the flow- 
ers, resembling poppies, 
which first rewarded 
their scrutiny ; and the 
final introduction upon 
the scene of those wing- 
ed beings—not, strictly 
speaking, men, nor prop- 
erly to be called angels 
——to whom Herschel as- 
signed the generic ap- 
pellation, —Vespertilio 
Homo, or Bat-men— 
all these things, and 
many others equally 
amusing, were described 
with marvelons gravity, 
and with an attention to 
details reminding one of 
thedescriptions in ‘Gul- 
liver's Travels.” One 
can hardly wonder, 
then, that the narrative 
was received in many 
quarters with unques- 
tioning faith, nor, per- 
haps, even at the sim- 
plicity with which (as 
Sir John Herschel him- 
self relates) well-mean- 
ing persons planned 
measures for sending 
missionaries ‘‘ among 
the poor benighted Lu- 
narians.” 

Yet astronomers have 
long known fall certain- 
ly that no forms of life 
such as we are familiar 
with can exist upon the 
moon. They know that if our satellite has an 
atmosphere at all, it must be so limited in extent 
that no creatures we are acquainted with could 
live in it. They know that she has no oceans, 
seas, rivers, or lakes, neither clouds nor rains, 
and that if she had there would be no winds to 
waft moisture from place to place, or to cause 
the clouds to drop fatness upon the lunar fields. 
‘They know also that the moon’s surface is sub- 
jected alternately to a cold far more intense 
than that which binds our arctic regions in ever- 
lasting frost, and to a heat compared with which 
the fierce noon of a tropical day is as the fresh- 
ness of a spring morning. They search only 
over the lunar disk for the signs of volcanic ac- 
tion, feeling well assured that no traces of the 
existence of living creatures will ever be detect- 
ed in that desolate orb. 

But with Mars the case is far otherwise. All 
that we have learned respecting this charming 
planet leads us to the conclusion that it is well 
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fitted to be the abode of life. We can trace, 
indeed, the progress of such changes as we may 
conceive that the inhabitants of Venus or of Mer- 
cury must recognize in the vase of our qwn earth. 
The progress of summer and winter in the north- 
ern and southern halves of the planet, the effects 
due to the progress of the Martiul day, from sun- 
rise to sunset—nay, even hourly changes, corre- 
sponding to those which take place in our own 
skies, as clouds gather over our continents, or 
all in rain, or are dissipated by solar heat: such 


. signs as these that Mars is a world like ours can 


be recognized most clearly by all who care to 
study the planet with a telescope of adequate 
power, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ex»a B.—Make your white grenadine by pattern of 
Worth Basque Hoase Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 1, 
Vol. 1V. Trim with alternate green silk and white 
grenadine ruffes. Kid gloves are worn here exclusive- 
ly.—It is not “ forward” for a young lady to ask a gen- 
tleman to whom she has been introduced to call upon 
her. 

Oxp Sunsoniesr 1m Marnt.—Do not get lace for your 
brown Irish poplin. Trim the skirt with a flounce of 
the same, and get an apron-polonaise of poplin of a 
darker color. 

Many L.—Your gray grenadine must be laid smooth- 
ly on thick white waist lining. Trim with narrow 
raffies piped with cherry silk like the figure. The cut 
paper pattern of postilion-basque suit will be a good 
guide. 

M. M. M.—Bias bands of black silk would be the 
prettiest trimming for your gray dresa. Fringe of 
thick substantial cord does not mat. Your mother’s 
poplin is not too light for a lady of her age. Why not 
make it with deep plain over drees like that illustrated 
on the first page of the last number (without the cape), 
and trim with bande of dark brown silk? 

Mes. M. J. G.—Fringing-needles may be ordered 
from most of the sewing-machine establishments. 
We believe they cost 25 cents, 

J. H. 8.—Silks of the pattern and quality of your 
samples would cost probably $1 75 a yard. It is im- 
possible to speak definitely, as the prices fluctuate. 

Satiy.—Directions for draping shawls are given in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Set Swies frills upon the skirts 
of dresses, Make a basque of Swiss, and belt it with 
ribbon. 

Lrta.—Folds and fiat pleatings are both used by 
widows, To make your gray pongee traveling dress 
use pattern illustrated in present number. Trim with 
bias bands of lustreless black silk. When traveling it 
is admissible for a widow to wear a square crape yell 
pinnod on her bonnet, and a short blue grenudine vei] 
over her face. The blue veil is for comfort, not for 
beauty, and is constantly worn here by widows or 
others in deepest mourning when shopping or travel- 
ing, etc. 

Currrrwa.—Your sample is French poplin, not 80 
good as the Lyons poplin quoted in last week's Bazar 
for $1 25a yard. Make it with a polonaise and single 
skirt like that illustrated in the present number. Trim 
with bands of silk and fringe. 

E. E. E—Flowing sleeves of black silk are lined 
with white or black silk according to fancy. Half- 
flowing sleeves of pleated Swiss muslin edged with 
Jace are beneath. 

Muse Maztarne R.—The suit illustrated in our last 
number will be the model for your traveling dress. 
Make summer silk by pattern of Postillon-Basque Suit. 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., and trim with bias bands 
edged with narrow lace. The Apron-Polonaise Suit in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., is an excellent guide for black 
silk costumes. Polonalses or over-skirte and basques 
are made with moet piqué dresses, 

Mrs. J. R. B.—We usually issue Supplements every 
fortnight.—Black silk or the Frou Frou brown pongee 
would be becoming for a street and church suit fora 
brunette of thirty yearn. 

A. F. C.—Patterns for most of the garments in an 
infant's wardrobe are given in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL 

H. F. H.—Yoar lace is of too coarse a quality to trim 
silk with. A silk suit for s young person will look 
well made by Postilion-Basque Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Mas. A. H.—Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., will give you 
designs and patterns for girls’ dreasea. 

Jxnnre.—Your blue checked silk will look well made 
by pattern of Worth Basque Drees illustrated in Bazar 
No.1, VoL IV. Trim with raffles headed by bias bands. 
You can order the paper containing {llustration from 
this office. 

Baoxwoops.—Very lustrous alpaca is sometimes used 
under grenadine instead of rilk. 

Sornre..—As you are fleshy, make your blue poplin 
with a ein se skirt and polonaise. Use the Polonaise- 
Casaque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. 
‘Trim with bias bands and fringe. 

Wisoonsm Grat.—Read reply above to “Sophie.” 
Passementerie is gimp. 

8. E. B.—Make your black Irish poplin by directions 
given above to “Sophie.” For your white brilliant 
use Short-Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
11, Vol. IV. Trim with bishop’s lawn pleatings head- 
ed by a bias band of the brilliant. 

Mes. A. R.—Black satin suits are not so stylish as 
gros grain. 

A. E. D.—Make your striped barége by the Postilion- 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 
Trim with narrow biasrufMfies. Make your black cash- 
mere jacket with loose front and basque back. Get a 
Diack straw bonnet and trim it with black gros grain 
ribbon. 

Mus. C. E. W.—We do not employ traveling agenta. 

A Sussortsxs.—Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., will show you 
plates of dresses for your little boy and girl. 

Cuanvotrtz L.—We approve your idea of remodeling 
the gray and black suit. Get asoft-finished cambric to 
alternate with your seersucker. As your hair is thin, 
cae it at night to make thicker braids in the day- 





Mrs. Aprtarve.—For your little girl's plaid dress 
congult plates in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV. 

Burxa.—For black grenadine suits read New York 
Fashions of present number of Bazar. 

L. L. D.—Make a polonaise of poplin of a darker 
shade to wear over your short gray poplin. 





Axonxo the numerous preparations for gray 
hair in the market, we commend to our readers 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as the 
best. Our druggists keep it for sale. —[Com.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Dr, Aver's Lasoratory, that has done 
such wonders fur the sick, now issues a potent 
restorer for the beauty of mankind—for the come- 
liness which advancing age is so prone to dimin- 
ish and destroy. His Vicor mounts luxuriant 
locks on the buld and gray pates among us, and 
thus lays us under obligatious to him for the 
good luoks as well as health of the community. 
—[Com.} 





‘Wiycuester’s HrPorHosPairss oF Lug AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 
ESS 
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Corvine Wurxt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
veuted Co; ying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Ereparea only by Dr. B.C. Przay, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ORGAN AT HOME, 


A collection of very choice music expressly arranged 
for Reed Organs and Melodeong, consisting of Songs, 
Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, slope, ‘ol- 
untaries, Offertories, Communiona, Popular Melodies, 
National Aira, Selections from Operas, Masses, &c. 
the whole forming the most desirable collection of 
Reed Organ Music ever published. Price, in Boards, 
$2.00; Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GOLDEN DIADEM, 


A collection of Vocal Music with Planoaccompaniment, 
consisting of new and beautiful Songs, Duetts, Trios 
and Quartettes. Price, in Boards, $250; Cloth, $8 00. 


THE PIANIST’S COMPANION, 


A eelection of modern Piano-Forte Music, consisting 
of Roudos, Variations, Marches, Galopa, Schuttisches, 
Polk. lazurkas, Waltzes, Nocturnes, Quadrilles, 
Operatic Selections, Popular Airs, &. Price, in 
Boards, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00. 

Either of the above wil! be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
O1rvxe Drreow & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Dirson & Co., New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reaally for Ten Dollars, ; : 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 
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Is not excelled for Summer wenr. 
Arxotp & Bannino, 56 Lispenard St., New York 
. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Supporters 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 








SAVE _ SELF-THREADING NEEDLES for ALL 
SEWING MACHINES._Invention 
YOUR ) fected and warranted satisfactory. Pat'd 


March 21,1871. Send name of machine, 
EYES, | sizes wanted carved orstraight. Sent aafe- 

* \ ly by mail, $1.00 a dozen (nolesa guantity). 
National Self-Threading Needle Co., 94 Tremont 8t., 
Boston, Ma. (P.O. Box 810). Agents wanted every where. 


CHDAR TRUNES. 


Large size ($8 in. long) reduced to $10. 
JASON CRANE & SON, Manufacturers, 
155 & 157 Crosby 8t., N. ¥. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTY?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


__ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—Fo Bronwen NY 


will dispore of One Hundred Pranos, Mrtonzone, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At RXTREMRLY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING TUTE 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feei, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is ftellzy 
licensed, The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Addrese JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase.; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.: Chicago, or 8t. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief aud Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Aleo, Bandages, &c. Eetabts,: 1247 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 8 Anu St., N.Y. Send for Pampblet. 


























H. RIMMBOL, 


PERFUMER, 


Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND 
GLYCERINE 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
POUDRE DE Riz, 
POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives for United 
States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
88 Vesey St.. New York. 


New Story by Lucy Randall Comfort, 
entitled 


Love at Long Branch; 


Inez Merivale’s Fortune. 


This story will be commenced next week in Tan 
Fraxsms Couranton. The reading public are so well 
soqualnted with Mra. Comfort's excellence as a story 

iter that the mere announcement of a new story by 
her is sure to afford them pleasure. 

‘This forthcoming serial is more than usually inter- 
esting, affording as it does an ht into fs mnable 
life at the most fashionable of all summer reeorts. 
The story was written expreealy for Tur Firesips 
Companion, and will be commenced next week. Tux 
Fizgsipr Comranion is the liveliest and best literary 
paper, now published. It is for sale by all Newsdealers, 

ice $8 00 per year. GEORGE MUNRO, 
84 Beekman 


8t, N.Y. 
REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 


Onur patrons are invited to call at our new store and 
examine our stock of SHEET MUSIC. Those who send 
by Mail can address to Post-Office Box No. 3008. An: 
Pp of music published in Wile comntry can he ora 
ote provided the retail price is incl with the order. 
Cat containing over 600 pieces, mailed free. The 
following feces be mailed on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or 
and namber. 
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Reaper and the Flowers . 
|. Carnival of Venice. 
Kien Waitz........ 


; 
z 
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Galop 
6. Sleep Well, Srrect Angel seees song 
& Orpis ans Laugh than be 
& Wedding March... ..--..-- iret 

& My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. ....Song. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


29 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


DIAMOND MOHAIR. 


It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
imposeible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for thelr brilllancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose ¢hcir 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease: and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


ME. HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, for- 
merly No. 5 Great Jones St has just received, 
by the steamer Algeria, a bean selection of the 
Newest PARIS FASHIONS, which will be exhibited 
on and after Thursday, May 11, at her new Salon de 
Modes, 15 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$850. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH EAT CH TAN, . FRECKLES. 
Ne la. For sale by all Drugyists. 
ever Ja F. RACKLEY, Propriewr, Dover, N. H. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
° 
are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
i LACES, 
: DRESSES, 
: and i 
{BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING LACES; : 


FLOUNCES, 





and they will open 
- A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


LAMA LACE, POINTS, &c., 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 


HAMBURG TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY LACE TRIMMINGS, &., &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
WINDOW SHAD: HAIR AND SPRING 
MATTRESSES, PILLO' BO! a, &, 
To order at short notice. 


Also, a fine assortment of Brocatelles, 
Terries, “Billiard Cloths,” Tapestry jano and Ta- 
ble Covers, Emb. Cloth ditto, ** ” *Creton- 


Sal 
nes,” ‘‘Chintzes,” “ Furnitare Twills,” Swiss and Not- 
tingham Curtains, Lace Bed-Spreads, Vestibule Laces, 
&c., &c., at very low prices. 
CARPETS. 

Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of carpets by the “Eu an manufacturers,” 
we will continue to sell during the balance of this 
month, at old Prices, English Tapestry Brossela, $1 10 
to $1 95; English Body asset, #1 1S to $2 96; and 
all our new Private designs, ‘‘ Velvete,” ‘* Wiltons,” 
**Moqnette,” and ‘‘Axminster Carpets” at equally 


low prices. 

On MONDAY, MAY 15, we will largely replenish 
our etocks of French and English Dress Materials, 
saat fer suitings, promenade and evening wear, at 
great uc ces. An inspection respectfa 
elicited. Black? Silke, Colored villi Stri and 
Checked Silks, Grieatile Silke, Foulard Silks, Crepe de 
Chines, Pongees, &c., &c.—A splendid assortment, at 
very low prices, now open. 

INFANTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

A fine assortment of Misees’ and Children’s Pique 
Suits; Ladies’ White and Colored Lawn Suite; Infants’ 
Wardrobes, complete, ready-made or to order; French 
and American Corsets. Special'attention paid to La- 
dies’ Underclothing and Wedding Outfits. 

N. B.—Ail orders will receive attention. 

ARNOLD, CONSTAB) co., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 
Will Open this Day 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNDERWEAR, 


INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 


Trowser-Fitting 
Drawers, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
UNRIVALED FOR QUALITY, STYLE, 
AND PRICE. 


GETTING UP. CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumere and remunerative to Club organizers. - 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Barry's Tricopherous 





‘Will produce new hair on any hesd 
where the roots are not entirely dead, 
and BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE 
B-will color hair and whiskers any 
2 suede from reddish brown to jet 





D. WILSON & CQ., 327 Pearl St, N. ¥., fur- 
nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly aud Sezer. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK-FINISSE! 
BLACK PURE MOBAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their #illy appearance. brile 
Mant Instre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Heinz made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Miohairs ever sold in the 
Tnited States, 

These beautiful Goods are sold by most 
of the lea: Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

3#7- Purchasers will know these 
an a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPPYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCTIES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is eapecially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
ig taken to Insure correct perfurmance, and, although 
of emall size, they are remarkably substantial ; in thie 
reapect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
orvamented. Every taste and puree can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which fs by far the 
largest iu the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illuvtrated Cata- 
Ingne, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
etate that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & 60, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 




















Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmeat; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren 8t., N. ¥Y., and PRov., RR. 


TTTTTPTT Ta 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine cau buy one and pay for it in work far- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 643 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three centa, circulars, &.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which ia to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be seng to any address In the 
United States, Addi ving fnll Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, und State, IC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


none bat 





TRADE MARK. E 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prassian, and U. S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & @LARK; 
New Orleans, KJ. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELEsS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the wo 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beanty of 
durability of ¢« 
straction, and + 
ofmotion. 
ar Send for ci 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 


Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N.Y. 


Use 
























K p If you want bnsiness 
mp to Novexry Co., Saco, Me. 
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A PHIL, MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
a HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-dUICK PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

In the Spring and Summer months the system unde a chan; This is the time to use Food hlood- 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines.‘ Helmbold's Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘“Iielmbold's 
Fiuid Extract rape-Juice ” are the best and moet reliable. 

One bottle of “‘Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sersepariiia® equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by dra and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated n Diet 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 

The 'Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
ealts, &c. “Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the resalt of ten years’ menting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
No nausea; no griping pains; bat mild, pleasant, and safe In operation. Two bottles of the “Fiuid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the ‘‘GrapeJuice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to thoee sufferin, 
from bad |, poor complexion, hi e, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and trregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitations it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The “Catawba Pille” are done up with great care and in \deome bottles, and will sur- 

jase all thoee vended in fen boxes, and carclevaly prepared by fnexperienced men, comparing with the 
lish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmacentical, not 
patented, but all on thefr own merita. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 

CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York} 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey Honse, Broadway and 29th St, New York; 

TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 

104 South Tenth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. &—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 


OF A FAR HIGHER CLASS 


than any other proprietary medicine of the day stands 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


And for this reason: it is an exact counterpart of one of the most valuable 
natural medicines in the world. We refer to the great Seltzer Spring of Ger- 
many, to which thousands of the dyspeptic, the bilfons, the rheumatic, and the 
victims of venal diseases resort annually, and return to their homes convales- 
cent or cured. The Aperient fs one of the first and by far the moet successful 
of all the efforts made to reproduce, in a portable form, the popular mineral 
waters of Europe. 
See that you purchase only the genuine article. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

_ Warranted for five years, 
and the warranty indem- 
© nified by a capital of half 

a million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
ain unoccupied territory. 
gor particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
FjMo.; Providence, R. 1.; 
rrr f; Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos- 
ton,Mass.; Piftsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo.0.; Albany, N.Y.: St. Paul, Minn.; Rich: 
mond, Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No, 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DOOLEYS 
AS T 
POWDER 


| Te rapldty euperseding all other preparations for producing 

Elegont, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
44 | Ductwheat and other Griddle Cakes, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 








a one being 








Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 











‘These Patterns are Grapen to Frr axy Frovrr,and | 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMYS AND DI- 
KKCTIONS YOR POTTING TOORTUKE HEING PRINTED OX 
RAOH SEPARATE MIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 Lo be ad- 
Justed by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are farnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 fuches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 2% to $2 inches | 
bust measare. The size is taken for Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, | 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two. 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms. 


The following patterns nre now ready: 
Vol. HT. 


BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
WALKING SUIT: 
8! 









POMPADOUR 
SHORT . 





















1T 
UIT 





- BASQUE WALK 
y, <D EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SU 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WAL 


























SUIT... .. 49 | LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. It is well adapted 
SINGLE- ASTED SACQUE WA 2 to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 4c, 
BUIT ........0.000 “ 50 | and Is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
. made ‘‘/or the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley” 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1] SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 5 Manufaetured by DOO! ‘ 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK Fe AE by LEY # UBOTHER, 







APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. par re ee ate 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT . 17 FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
LADY'S TRAY BLING! BUETS.+220° Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, | ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantl’, with- 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine | out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Patterns will be sent for $2.00. No patterns separated | Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 38 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


mon r every whe! 
= $75 to $250 per month, mave ana 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

S superior mauner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years, We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
Deantifal, or more elastic seam than ours, It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

= from se to $850 per magni sod expenses, ots 
y, = commission from which twice that amount can be 
No. 8 College Place, New York. | > made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; ot Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! : bs igs 
| Priernav’s Golden Onguent’s 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 | LOOK « is warranted to produce a luxuriant beard 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- | or beautiful mustache on the smoothest face in fonr 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions, | weeks. Never fails! Price 25c. a package, postpaid; 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Mershall, Mich. three for 50c. Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measnre. Dealers snpplied 
at the usnal disconnt, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Bb uuuues the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin, Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 




















Valuable New Books, 


PUNLIENRD WY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


fa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Hexry Lozy Brovsuam. Written by Him- 
self, Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) in 


BRODHFAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the Stute 
of New York, By Joun Romzym Bropugap. 6vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. pes 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Younn. By 
Seno Ausorr. Copiously Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


4 SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Oil 
and New Teetaments; New Testament Hietory to 
A.D. 10. Edited by Wa. Suu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the Euglish-Latin Dictionary, the Clussical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tignities, the Student's Histories, &c. [lustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIRGED RESIDENT IN PARIS, 
Reprinted from the London ‘Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents, 











THE MUTINFERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
connt of the Matineers of the Bounty and their De- 
ecendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Brucurr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
‘A Complete Treatire for the Practical. Puino! 
‘To Aid In Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orebarde, Illnsirated with Enurav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Oid Trees, and Mecbanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Mavagement of Apples. By Srazxvo Enwanva 
Tonn, Anthor of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 


OUR GIRLS. By Tio Lewis, AM., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.60. (New Edition just ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUNISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youn. 


ANTEROS. By Groron A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ae 


A LIFF'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rrovect, Anthor 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt," “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


TRE OGILVIES. By the Author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD Ot THE PAMILY. By the Author of 
“Jobn Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edit'on. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wu. 
athor of “In Silk Attire,” ‘ Love or Mar- 
“Kilmeny,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


PENTON'S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappow, Author 
of “Aurora Floyd.” “(John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“*Dead-Sea Fruit," &. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, ak 


BRED IN THR BONR; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback," 
“Gwendoline's Harvest,” ‘‘Won— Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon'’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 























0a Hanree & Brorazns will end any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Uniled Staten, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanren’s Magazine, One Year. 
Hanvaa'’s Warxiy, One Year. 
Hagern's Bazar, One Year. 
Harren'’s Magazine, Harrse's Weexve, and Harrer’s 

Bazan, to one addresa, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxry, or 
Bazan till be supplied gratis for every Club of Five. 
Ruusontsens at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents @ year, for the Wzexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ie specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
back Numbers will be sent 








the caren. Volume, ant 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtv and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the enbecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrzr & Brorirns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trews ror Apvretisine tt Harpgn’s Perionicat 
Harper's Manarine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $160 per Line; 
Ontaide Page, $2 00 per Line—each Ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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FACETIZ. 


money,” 
Tearniug how many years i 


would take to alittle debt 
oilers. 


of a hundred 


pee 
URSTION oF Timz—What 


A 
ovclock is it? 


= 

The wife of an enterprising 
Yankee has just invented a 
machine for sewing—discord. 


ae 
What lady can boast the 
test number of “airs ?”— 


ame Fortune. 


—>——_ 
APRIL SHOWERS. 


But twinge erratic, 
And pang rheumatic, 
And not ecstatic, 

Do they prepare! 
And though the leanness 
And arid meanness 
Of lawns with greenness 
mi They hide Aa clothe; 

ey, past disputing, 
Bet Tohas a-shooting, 
Which makes your ting 
A thing to loathe! 


And of the Futare, 
Although they suit your 


Bright reams, computeyou're 


ie Past’s sad prey, 
The while you yell a 
Vain ritornella 
For that umbrella 
That's stolen away! 
— 


A Suntiwe Occuration— 


Raising the wind. 


eg 

Sport on a Granp Soare.— 
Acorrespondent of the Indian 
Daily News, at Caragolah, in a 
description of some wild-beast 
of the sports- 
men who did it, that, ‘Besides 
the four tigen, they had a 
good bag of buffaloes, decr, 
and pigs. ” Whata yery large 
bag Ap- 
rently there are giants on 


shooting, says 


it must have been 
The earth again in these days. 


——>—_—_ 
Ligut Eurtorment—Build- 


ing castles in the air. 


——o 
Why is a sword like beer? 
—Because it’s no use till it’s 


drawn. 


Aw Onsoure Lirr—The fly’s 
in amber. 


ee 


A minister once gave a com- 


mentary to an old Scotch lady 
who was well versed in the 
Scripture.. He thonght she 
would enjoy the explanations 
of her favorite passages. 
Calling on her a few days 
afterward, he said, “ Did 
you like the book T gave 
you?” 

“ Ay, mon, it’s a gude 
book, and the Bible ex- 
plains it amazingly !” 

tt 


A Qursriox. —Can 1 
man eating dates be said 
to consume time? 

Seen a 
~ A Finesiwr Tare—The 
cat's. 





A smart oy in one of 
the public schools, hay- 

ing been required to write 

a composition on some 

part of the human body, 

expanded as follows: 

“The Throat : a throat is 

convenient to have, es- 

pecially to roosters’ and 

ministers. The former 

eats corn and crows with 

it; the Istter preaches 

through his‘n, and then - 
ties it up.” 


Stace-Darver (to Portl 
tion)" Well, there ‘yiare, Mf 
Back!" 


A pgnson, hearing ‘time is 
” became desirous of 


it 


Marrizp ror Looxs—Mutvat ADMIRATION. 


BON VOYAGE. 


Female, who was indignant at having been carried a little 
ann Fust to your Left. Y’ain’t got so very Far to Go, and 
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A WRECK. 


DECORATED CHEATS. 


nd her destina- 
ie Wind's at yer 


SIGNAL, DANGER. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 


Sanpy. Eh, mon! bat he 
ca’d me a leer! 

Mac. “ That's naething, my 
laddie ; he ca'd me waur names 
a that, Yemaan just bear 
Sawpr. “Dang St, mon! but 
he proved it.” 


— 
Wanted to know, how many 
juare rods are contained ina 
Wiseacre, 


——»—_- 
Tue Gneat Jomnes—The 
lawyer: he can replace a ten- 
ant, empancl a jury, box a 
witness, bore the court, chisel 
his client, augur the gains, 
floor a witness, cut bis board 
q k, file his bill, “ ues 

lesk, file ill, and gouge 
the whole community. 


—_>—__ 
Why should a fisherman be 
rich ?—Because his is all net 


profit. 


and recite. Timms, paree 


‘ o 
& ‘Girls’ isa. icular not 
of the foveby gender ively 
person, and double number, 

iesing mood, in the imme- 
diate tense, and in the expec- 
tation case to matrimony, ac- 
cording to general rule. 

—— ee 


A fond father, blessed with 
eleven children, and withal a 
very domestic man, tells this 
story: One afternoon, busi- 
ness being very dull, he took 
the early train out to his hap- 
py home, and went up stairs 
to put the children to bed. 
Being missed from the smok- 
i ‘oom, his wife went up 
| airs to see what was going 
/\\\ on. Upon opening the door, 
/ \'| she exclaimed, “Why, dear, 

, for mercy’s sake, are yon 









} 
HI 








said he, “ wifey, I 
iting the children’ to 





Sure enough, he had got 
one of the neighbors’ children 
all undressed, and he had to 
redress it and send it home. 
After that he left family mat- 
ters to his wife. 


rate 
Why are types like crimi- 
nals ?—Because they shouldn't 
be locked up until proof is 


taken. 


A Povnarivania widower 
with four children married a 
widow with nine, and is now 
seeking for a divorce. The 
reason given is that at morn- 
ing prayer he prayed devout- 
iy for the welfare of his 
own children, but could 
not find in his heart to 
put up a petition for the 
others, whereupon his 
wife beat pan Bly the 
tongs until he implored 
of the Almighty to have 
mercy on her darlings, 
—— 
Tue Boanp or Hrautn 
—A plain diet. 
— 
A light-honse ki 
was told the other day 
that complaints were 
made against him. 
“Por what?” was the 


inquiry. 
“Why, they say that 
your lights do. not bum 
after twelve o'clock at 
Ei ay mai 

* Well,” was tl le 
“T know they. fears 
I put them out m: 
fens ae a all 
the veseel 
that time, and T wan! 
to save the ilo.” 

















Conpuctor (confidentially—Train just moving Din I'd ’ave a Heye about if I wos you Sir. This Train 


don’t stop no more for Forty Minutes, and She've a trying to 


Kiss us Conductors. 


(Delight of Rev. Fabex Veal. 


“Grammar class, stand up - 
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MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT. 


WITH CUT PATTERN FOR GIRLS FROM SEVEN TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS OLD. 


i BAY views of this pretty polonaise suit are 
shown in the illustration—the back on a 
girl of nine, and the front on a girl of fifteen, 
years old. The pattern is graded, in nine sizes, 
from 24 to 32 inches, bust measure, to fit girls 
from seven to fifteen years old, ‘I'he bust meas- 
ure is taken by passing a tape straight around 
the body, under the arms, The suit-may be 
made of any material—piqué, linen, foulard, 
pongee, silk, or cloth; the original is of green 
poplin, trimmed with alternate flounces of black 
silk on the skirt, and black: flounces and bows 
on the polonaise. The suit is equally well 
adapted to girls of any age within the range 
above named, or even beyond it. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘I'uis suit consists of two articles—polonaise 
and four-gored skirt. 

Potonaise.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, side gore, back, and sleeve. Each part is 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting together, 
and also to show where to lay the pleats in the 
side seams of the skirt. ‘The pattern is fitted 
With one dart for girls from seven to twelve 
years old, or in six sizes, from 24 to 29 inches, 
bust measure; and with two darts and the usual 
cross basque seam from the back dart to the 
seam under the arm, for girls from twelve to 
fifteen, or in three sizes, from 30 to 32 inches, 
bust measure. ‘The perforations show where to 


baste the seams and to take up the darts in 
the front and the seam across the side of the 
front at the waist line, and where to cut out for 
the under part of the sleeve. Take up the darts 


SINGLE COPIES TEN GENTS. . 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Entered acconiing to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





and baste the seams in the body and skirt ac- 
cording to the notches and perforations, and try 
the garment on wrong side out. If alterations 
are needed, take up the seams more or less. 
The back has a seam down the middle to the 
waist line. The extra fullness at the top of the 
skirt is gathered into a belt, and adjusted to the 
form under the garment, the outside of the gar- 
ment forming box-pleats in the back, while the 
front is fitted tight, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. ‘The flowing 
sleeves are trimmed with a ruffle two inches 
wide, set ou with a heading. Place the largest 
part of the sleeve to the notch in. the armhole, 
and hold it toward you when sewing it in. ‘The 
seven notches in the side seams of the skirt show 
where to lay the three pleats turned upward. 
‘Trim around the back and down the front to 
the waist line as marked with a ruffle two inches 





wide set on with a heading, which is sloped 
thence to a width of three inches, and continued 
round the bottom of the polonaise. ‘The - 
forations in the front and across the back Nee 
where to set on the trimming. e 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for girl 
of seven), 3% yards. 

Extra for trimming, 117 yards. 

For older children, add a quarter of a yard 
of material for every additional year of age. 

Four-corep Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 

ieces—half of front gore, side gore, and half of 

‘k breadth. Only half the pattern is given. 
Be careful to put the pattern together by the 
notches, and pay no attention to the grain of the 
paper. Trim the bottom with four flounces, 
three inches wide. Lengthen or shorten the 
skirt at the bottom, always keeping the same 
shape. ‘The skirt is graded for the average 



























































MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT (WITH CUT PATTERN) AND LADIES’ WALKING DRESSES. 


[Cue Pap:r Pattern of Misses’ Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girls from Seven to Fifteen Years old, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Buet Measure.) 
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height. 
seams. a 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide (for girl 
of seven), 2 yards. 
Extra for trimming, for medium size, 11¢ 


A quarter of an inch is allowed for 


rds. 
yor older children, add three-eighths of a yard 
of material for every additional year of age. 


Ladies’ Walking Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Havana Brown Casu- 
mere axp Brack Povtt ve Sore. Havana 
brown under-skirt, trimmed with a deep tlounce 
surmounted by a pleating and a bias fold of 
black poult de soie. 

Fig. 2.—Dress or Peart Gray FAILie. 
Under-skirt trimmed with bias folds of velvet of 
a darker shade, edged with narrow white lace. 


—— eee 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





Yam Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Misses 
Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girls from seven to 
Sifteen years old, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
each. For the complete list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 367. 

WH” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
die? and Misses? Summer Walking and Travel- 
ing Dresses, Summer Bonnets, Basques, Infant? 
and Children’s Dresses and Aprons, Fancy-work 
Articles, ti, ett. 





MADAME RAYMOND'S LETTER. 


would call the attention of our readers 
to the interesting letter from our esteemed 
Paris correspondent, Madame Emerg Ray- 
MOND, in another part of the paper. Madame 
Rarwonp's position as editor in chief of the 
Mode Illustrée, the great weekly fashion paper 
of Paris, renders her oracular authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to fashion. Our friends will see 
+ that the styles described in her letter vary little 
from those which we have chronicled during 
the whole season in the Bazar. The polonaise, 
which is so much in vogue here, is almost uni- 
versally worn in Paris; the traveling suit with 
cape, which we illustrated a week or two since, 
is identical with that of the Paris belles; and 
the Lours XIV. vests, which are beginning to 
prevail here, are found equally in the French 
capital. Thus it will be seen that the war, 
which has so long obstructed communications, 
has not prevented us from receiving reliable in- 
telligence, and that our friends the modistes 
and ourselves have contrived to be well in- 
formed as to the styles in the beleaguered cap- 
ital, We are glad to say that we are promised 
frequent letters in future from Madame Rar- 
MOND'S pen. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot FMaking the Best of Kt. 


Y DEAR EDWARD,—I hope that you 
and your friends who are about going 
into the country for your summer vacation, and 
who will loiter through the woods and fields, 
lying in the shade by running streams—‘‘ for 
in all true poems there must be running water,” 
says the Bedouin in “‘ Tancred”—and searching 
for the arethusa and orchis in their sylvan re- 
treats—I hope, I say, that you will all be like 
Shakespeare's philosopher, and, as you saunter 
and stroll, find books in brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in every thing. Indeed, that 
is the only true philogophy. It is the principle 
of the finest conceivable Manners upon the 
Road. It is the text of a sermon of infinite 
application, and I have certainly preached from 
it more than once. I am constantly reminded 
of this noble philosophy of travel by meeting its 
practical disciples, and straightway I fall to 
preaching. To find good in every thing, then, 
dearly beloved Roger—I mean, my dear Ed- 
ward—is but another expression for making 
the best of it, And that is by no means a two- 
penny and easy resignation. It is something 
that we have yet not learned. If men had al- 
ways made the best of it, we should be living in 
a very different world, my young friend. 
The other day, when I was in another city, I 
_was taken to see a very stately and costly house, 
finished exquisitely and furnished sumptuously. 
It was a marvel of luxury and skill. Within 
there were inlaid floors and noble staircases, 
and halls and drawipg-rooms and chambers, 
full of wonderfully carved furniture, and master- 
ly freeco painting, and gold decoration, and all 
that is richest in modern work; and without 
there were lawns and gardens, and terraces and 
fountains, and the rarest shrubs and trees, and 


conservatories and orchards, and every thing 
trained and ordered by a shrewd eye and an 
apt genius for landscape art. In the soft May 
evening, after dinner, as groups of lovely wom- 
en, in superb toilettes, rose from a banquet such 
as Apicius never dreamed of, and with light 
laughter and low whispers stepped with the 
gentlemen out upon the marble terrace, a band 
of wind instruments, invisible in the grove be- 
yond the lake, played music which the hour it- 
self seemed to have inspired; and as evening 
closed around the loitering listeners the moon 
rose large and bright in the cloudless sky, shin- 
ing over ranges of orange-trees and flowering 
oleanders, so that I seemed transported to the 
beautiful world of Boccaccio’s stories. 

Now, my dear Edward, all this beauty and 
grace and nameless charm is what we naturally 
desire—not, indeed, necessarily in this form, 
for that is a matter of taste. But every body 
would have his harmless tastes, whatever they 
may be, gratified, and his imagination soothed. 
‘That is the final cause of the constant and eager 
search for riches. We wish to be rich, not for 
the sake of money, nor merely that our powers 
may have the activity that money-making pre- 
sents, but that our moral and social and esthetic 
wants may be gratified. And so every man 
would like to live in what is to him a fine house, 
and to be surrounded with congenial society, 
and the best books, and beautiful pictures, and 
exquisite music and flowers, and all that grati- 
fies the infinite desire of man. If we had all 
of us made the best of it from the beginning, 
perhaps we should have had all this. Now, 
then, as we did not, to make the best of it in 
this outward way of living is to have all the 
pleasure of these things without the things 
themselves, When old Stephen Girard said 
that his money could buy nothing more for him 
than board, clothes, and lodging, he merely an- 
nounced that his soul was poverty-stricken, 

As I came home from the city in which I saw 
the pretty scene that I have mentioned I stopped 
in a village, and was asked to take tea one 
evening with a young man and his wife. They 
lived in a small neat honse—very small, but very 
full of comfort and simple taste. I remarked 
that it was a quaint little house, and they show- 
ed me a picture of the house as it was when it 
was built, half contary ago. It looked like a 
simple frontier cabin. ‘‘ And in that house,” 
said my host, ‘‘ my old friend Noah lived when 
he was first married. There all his children 
were born, and he had ten; and on this little 
plot of ground and in that small home he and 
his wife made the best of it.” By-and-by there 
was need of a echool in the little settlement. A 
teacher could be found, but no room. So one 
day Nosh came in and said, ‘Ma, if you can 
get on with the children in the other room, we 
might give this for a school-room.” And his 
wife, whose heart was all motherly, said that 
of course she could ; and so the school began. 
“I know people,” smiled my host, “ who, with 
less than ten children, find themselves crowded 
even in a large house; but my old friend Noah 
and his wife made the best of it.” 

‘We had tea in a simple, pleasant way, and 
then we returned to the parlor. There was no 
band of wind instruments to play from a distant 
thicket in the garden; but after a little con- 
versation the wife seated herself at the piano, 
and she and he sang simple old songs together— 
songs full of memory and sadness; songs which 
bring youth back again, as a sponge passed over 
an old picture revives all the freshness of its 
color. 


“Ah! what avails the sceptred race? 
Ab, what the form divine? 


A night of memory and of sighs 
I dedicate to thee.” 


Then there followed cheery talk again; and I 
observed a few rare and fragrant flowers in the 
neat room, and the indefinable evidence of 
taste and appreciation of all beautiful things, 
although every thing was plain and inexpensive. 
There was the impression of high and healthy 
life and sympathy, so that my memory and ex- 
perience are both richer for that little tea-party ; 
and as I shook hands with the hosts and came 
away I said in my heart that the good Noah and 
his wife, who had made the best of it, had left 
their spirit as a perpetual benediction upon the 
house and the household. 

You see, my dear Edward, that if my young 
friend and his wife were rich they would have 
all the terraces and frescoes and carved oak 
chairs, and gondolas and music that Mecenas 
had, to whose beautiful house I was taken. But 
not being rich, they did what they could, and, 
by making the best of it, they were as happy as 
Mecenas. Their small means were a much 
larger fortane to them than Girard's famous 
wealth to him. For that poor man made the 
worst of it, not the best. He was like a man 
who, with a sound constitution and sturdy 
strength, should find nothing in them but free- 
dom from sore throat. There area great many 
people, my good Edward, who go about the 
world with an air of conferring an immense fa- 
vor upon the Creator by consenting to live at 
all, They are- of the elder Weller’s opinion, 
that this life is ‘a wale”’—a vale of sorrows 
and humiliations; and they are constantly say- 


ing, by the tone of their lives, “You see how 
patiently I endure it. In common with the rest 
of you, I am constantly scraping my shins and 
falling on my nose; but you observe that I 
don’t swear about it. Idon’t even exclaim im- 
patiently. I propose té bump on uncomplain- 
ingly to the end.” And they pass, like gloomy 
clouds in summer, rumbling and growling with 
thunder. 

Perhaps you think that making the best of 
it is a wretched philosophy, because it paralyzes 
exertion. If the savage, roaming his native 
wilds, I hear you saying in a fine declamatory 
strain, is content to live in a birch wigwam, and 
to pass his days in hunting and eating like the 
beasts he pursues, and to live a life sunk in ig- 
norance and squalor, how is he ever to emerge 
into history as civilized and aspiring? Well, 
my dear Ned, if you will pardon a familiar 
strain after your heroics, it is, in the first place, 
very doubtful whether the savage ever does 
emerge civilized, and, in the second place, he 
does not make the best of it, but, like Stephen 
Girard, the worst. Look at it a moment in the 
simplest way. My young host of whom I 
spoke had a pretty marsh near his house when 
he bought it. It was covered with gracefully 
waving grass, and it blazed with gorgeous 
flowers in the summer ; but it was also a source 
of disease. To make the best of it was not to 
leave it, beautiful as it was, but breeding dis- 
ease and death. So he drained and plowed 
and sowed, and it is now a rich garden, and 
disease is expelled. To make the best of a 
thing is not patiently to endure it, bnt to get 
the best possible out of it. Musidora, whom in 
other years I knew, had not much voice, but 
she had a delicate and intense love of music, 
and she trained her voice so thoroughly that al- 
though you could scarcely hear her in a large 
room, yet her singing was an exquisite delight. 
She had made the best of her gift, and making 
the best was not repining that she had not a 
voice like Jenny Lind or Malibran, but practicing 
and studying until she sang so that, although I 
heard and rejoiced in Jenny Lind, I still re- 
member those songs of Musidora’s, as we see 
litele stars through the splendor of the aurora. 

I know that it is rather a general feeling that 
to make the best of things is merely to resign 
yourself to them—a philosophy which would 
cause us to leave the pegs in our shoes until 
they lamed us beyond walking: in fact, to sub- 
side into sheer fatalism. It is true enough that 
we can not avoid what is inevitable, but most of 
the mischief jn the world comes from deciding 
prematurely what is inevitable. In the case of 
Musidora the limitation of her voice was the in- 
evitable quality. No art and no industry would 
make it a great, magnificent organ; but it was 
not inevitable, by any means, that she could not 
sing exquisitely because she had not a great 
voice. To make the best of things is the rad- 
ical remedy for that universal false modesty, 
which is only inverted vanity, that makes us say 
that nobody will care to hear or to see what we 
cando. Go to the daisy, vain skeptic, learn of 
the star dust and be wise! Shall the violet be 
ashamed to bloom, because of the Victoria Re- 
gia? or the farthest star wish to be extinguished, 
because of Jupiter? No, my dear Edward, this 
is the feeling which is so tenderly rebuked by 
that quatrain of Wordsworth's : 

“Small service is true nervice while it lasts; 
Of all thy friends, tho' humble, scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 

And this.is the direct lesson of the parable 
of the ten talents, The servant with the one 
poor little talent knew that the ten would make 
other ten and the five other five, but what could 
he do with one? Whocared for one? Jenny 
Lind was living, why should Musidora sing? 
The century-plant was in flower, how worthless 
the anemone! And what, translated into fa- 
miliar and tenderer phrase, was the rebuke of 
him to whom only one talent was given? ‘Ah, 
unprofitable servant, thou knewest that it was 
a life of infinite variety of gifts and opportuni- 
ties, and therefore thou shouldest have made 
the best of thine!” So be it, my dear Edward. 
Don’t leave the walls of your room bare because 
you can not hang an original Raphael upon them, 
but put there the cheapest pretty picture you can 
afford. Don’t be silent because you can not talk 
like Coleridge, but say what you think, -and 
chew no opium. The ant in your garden walk, 
Edward, does not carry stones like those of the 
Cyclopean walls, but he makes the best of it, and 
carries what he can. My dear boy, let us learn 
of our ants. Your faithful friend, 

Aw Oxp Bacuetor. 
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THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


N our own country loose thinking upon mat- 
ters of political economy has not yet been 
largely disastrous ; but over the sea the battle is 
fought with blood and fire and vapor of smoke. 
My friend, the mechanic of gas-pipes, who talks 
of traders as robbers and thieves, is apparently 
not far from the position of those red repub- 
licans of London who avowed to the world on 
Easter-Sunday “‘ that the accumulation of prop- 
erty was robbery, and that those who accumu- 
lated it were not only thieves, but murderers.” 





My friend's reason is that himself, a good work- 
man, makes but hardly a respectable living, 
while the trader—a man of no more intelli- 
gence or education than himself—makes a for-' 
tune. To this it may, indeed, be said, “ You, 
if you could do what the trader does, would re- 
ceive the same returns ;” but there are so many 
points which ought to enter into the compari- 
son that one must be chary in accepting his 
conclusions, The money which a man acco- 
mulates depends not only upon what: he earns, 
but upon what he spends, and upon how he 
spends it. Two men will work side by side in 
the same shop, upon equal wages. One buys 
cigars and wine, frequents balls and billiards, 
hires horses and carriages, procures fine clothes 
for. himself and his family, takes frequent holi- 
days, and finds himself at the end of ten years 
no richer than at the beginning. Another ab- 
stains from all sensual indulgence, finds amuse- 
ment in the society of his family, carefully in- 
vests his small surplusage every month, and at 
the end of ten years, without any specalation, 
or any means except industry and prudent in- 
vestment, is the owner of ten thousand dollars, 
and has besides lived a life as happy, and rear- 
ed a family as comfortable, as respectable, as 
well educated, as his neighbor who has spent 
his all. Of course sickness or inevitable disas- 
ter may make a man’s effort unsuccessful, but 
that is not robbery or thieving ; and I know— 
for I have seen it again and again—that a good 
workman, by steady adherence to his trade, by 
forethought and economy, and a wise disposi- 
tion of his money, may not only earn a comfort- 
able living, but may lay up resources for his old 
age, and leave a sufficient legacy to his chil- 
dren, Let me see how a man and his wife 
manage their earnings before I pronounce rob- 
bery and plunder to be the cause of their im- 
pecunicsity. 

The self-denial, the rigid economy, the wise 
forethought, which many rich men practiced be- 
fore they became rich, and which was a part of 
the system whereby they became rich, is more 
than many poor people will practice all their 
lives. To walk when you can not ride is not 
self-denial. Self-denial is to walk when you 
can ride, and thrift is to take the money for in- 
vestment. Expenditare is not extravagance. 
The poor are often more extravagant than the 
rich. Improvidence does worse for the former 
than ostentation for the latter. 

It is true that the intelligence of the work- 
man may be greater than that of the trader. 
A man ignorant and almost stupid in literary, 
scientific, or esthetic matters may be suc- 
cessful as a trader; but he is always skillful. 
He may think SHaksPEaRsB “ would never have 
been heard of if he had not writ them plays ;” 
but he is keenly intelligent as to the state of 
the market, as to what will be a good object to 
take hold of, as to the comparative value of 
stocks; and it is this keenness, this special in- 
telligence, which is so handsomely rewarded. 
If the workman will become similarly and 
equally intelligent, he, too, will be equally re- 
warded. But to stand with lowering brow and 
arms akimbo, and mutter “thief” and ‘‘ rob- 
ber,” is neither here nor there. He may, like 
his brother of France, become a red republic- 
an, without the excuse which his brother of 
France can plead; but when he has accom- 
plished his end, and property is redistributed, 
and trader and workman receive by law the 
same wage, it is a question whether he will, 
on the whole, find life any easier. 

“Cultivated people,” continues my friend, 
“live on the industry of others. Cultivated 
people, you say, are what the country needs. 
‘We don’t need them in this part of it, at any 
rate, for —— and vicinity are overflowing with 
them, and a more selfish or meaner class of 
people don’t exist.” 

Practicing on this sound and salutary princi- 
ple, it is to be hoped, good friend, you are doing 
all you can to discountenance and annihilate 
this mean, selfish, idle class, and to strengthen 
and honor your country by preaching and prac- 
ticing the gospel of non-cultivation. You must 
never go to church, for the clergy are notori- 
ously mean, selfish, and cultivated, lazily loun- 
ging in wealth which they have extorted from 
the pains of their people, riotously living on 
the industry of others. You must never at- 
tend concerts, for the concert is made by per- 
sons who have cultivated their voices to the 
last degree by unintermitting indolence. You 
must hear no lectures, for the lecturer, unless 
he is a very poor one, never added 80 much as 
@ gas-pipe to the world’s wealth. You must 
not buy books or magazines or newspapers, 
illustrated or otherwise, for you are thereby 
countenancing the droning swarm of writers 
and artists who have drifted through college, 
and sauntered through apprenticeship, and have 
now fastened upon the hard-working mechanic, 
the pure and virtuous gas-piper, who has been 
really doing something for the world, and force 
him to the book-stall to buy a Hurper's Bazar 
for ten cents, while they taemselves do noth- 
ing but scratch a wooden block or make black 
marks on white paper, which nobody can eat, 
drink, or wear. You must not send yoar chil- 
dren to school, for you are thereby not only 
pampering those bloated aristocrats who live 
on the industry of others, the mean, cultivated, 
and selfish school-teachers, but you are directly 
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reinforcing their ranks by turning your own 
children into ‘cultivated people ;” nor must 
you have them taught at home, for in so doing 
you will only change the place and keep the 
pain, You must denude your house of carpets 
and curtains, and pictures and looking-glasses, 
and paint and paper, for they are all means of 
grace and “cultivation.” Nay, I do not know 
on what principle you can retain your gas-pipes, 
for we can be just as healthy, and some say 
healthier, without them, People lived con- 
tented and died in peace before gas-pipes were 
thought of. They do not add to the world’s 
wealth, except that mineral wronght into gas- 
pipes brings more money than mineral in the 
rough, Bat, just so, words wrought by those 
cultivated villains, the newspaper writers, into 
editorials, or by selfish, idle, cultivated novel- 
ists into stories, bring more money than words 
lying around loose in the dictionary ; and it is 
what cultivated people have done that makes 
your gas-pipes worth while. When you have 
sent out of your house every thing which culti- 
vated people have sent into it, you will have 
very little use for gas. Whether, then, we look 
at the amount of vital force yon put in your 
work, at the actual necessity of your work to 
the world, or at the happiness which your work 
brings to the world, we see no reason why yon, 
as well as the writer, the preacher, the orator, 
the singer, the trader, should not be reckoned 
in the ranks of those who live upon the indus- 
try of others. It is only when you have stead- 
fastly set your face and your children’s faces 
toward the huts, nuts, and nakedness of the 
noble savages from whom yon descended that 
youare living up to your principles, and advan- 
cing your country in the path of true glory. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT. 
T= polonaise suit for little girls and misses, 
represented on our first page, shows how 
closely children’s costumes imitate those for 
ladies. The cut paper pattern of this costume, 
if properly lengthened and enlarged every way, 
would be stylish for a lady; yet it is prettily 
worn by all girls, from the lest to misses in 
their teens. The only important difference be- 
tween small and large polonaises is in the ar- 
rangement of the darts. Small girls with imma- 
ture figures require but one dart in each front, 
while those older and more fully developed must 
have two. The waist and skirt of this garment 
are cut together, each piece extending the whole 
length, fitting nicely over the hips, and dispens- ‘| 
ing with belts and sashes. Various materials 
are made up by this pattern. For wash goods, 
such as piqués, satin jean, and linens, we advise 
that lining be dispensed with; but for wool 
goods, poplina, and the pretty checked and 
striped summer silks, a lining of twilled cotton 
should be put in the waist. Braiding, embroid- 
ery, and pleatings trim washing goods; narrow 
gathered ruffles trim silks and woolens. It is a 
matter of taste whether the garment be button- 
ed down the entire front, or left open and drawn 
back by the bow on each side. Larger girls oft- 
en have broad vests of solid-colored silk laid on 
the front, with square cuffs to match. Others 
have the trimming outlining a vest or a basque 
in front, and rounded in the back. The dress 
skirts are, of course, gradually lengthened ac- 
cording to the age of the child. Girls below 
twelve years show an inch or two of white ho- 
siery above their gaiters. Pantalets are never 
* Tong enough to be visible. Skirts of girls in 
their teens reach to the ankle. 

The polonaise is commended as the best over 
garment for girls, because the waist and skirt 
being in one piece thus prevent that parting at 
the waist which is so apt to happen when rest- 
lesa, active children wear basques and over- 
skirts. White muslin polonaises, trimmed with 
ruffles of embroidery, or pleated frills with nar- 
rowest Valenciennes edging, will be worn over 
summer silks by girls on dressy occasions, 
Piqué polonaises are for plainer dresses, Bows 
of ribbon, matching the dress in color, are at the 
sides of the polonaise. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


French costumes imported for the summer dis- 
play very short over-skirts simply draped, and an 
elegant imported street suit of black silk dis- 
penses with the upper skirt altogether. This is 
a hint, perhaps, of the future, but at present 
New York ladies prefer long over-skirts quite 
elaborately draped. The Louis XIV. vest, very 
broad, and square below the waist, is seen in 
many handsome costumes. It is made of the 
darker silk used for trimming the suit, and often 
in contrasting colors. White lace and English 
embroidery on muslin, on colored stuffs and silks, 
are much used. 

A new veil of black lace, with Spanish figures, 
is a large three-cornered piece of net with lace 
border. A point falls in front below the throat, 
while the other ends are tied over the chatelaine. 
In real lace this costs from $4 to $8. With 
imitation net and applied border, they are $1 50 
or $2. Parker lace veils, three-fourths of a yard 
long, with oneend rounded, cost from $2 to $3 75. 

Lace sacqnes or jackets, partly fitted to the 
figure, are made of guipure net, with insertions 
in the seams, and a pretty border of lace. The 
sleeves are flowing. Black and white guipure 
sacques are both worn: they cost from $25 
to $40. 

The Princess Lonise skirt is an English skirt 
of pale buff cambric or of French jean, trimmed 
with ruffles cf the same braided and embroider- 
ed with white. They are to be worn as Balmo- 
rals, or, with a long over-skirt or polonaise, may 









be used as the lower skirt of acostume. In buff 
cambric they cost from $4 to $12; in twilled 
jean, from $9 to $20. 

A useful novelty for nursing mothers, or for 
ladies to wear at the sewing-machine, or when 
doing household duties, is an apron of white 
rubber-cloth, ample, prettily shaped, with bib 
and pockets, and pinked around the edges: 
price $2 50. 

GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
BEMI-DRESS AND DRESS SUITS. 

The spring and summer suit worn by gentle- 
men to church and on dressy occasions—such as 
visiting and afternoon receptions—consists of a 
dark cloth coat, white vest, and lavender panta- 
loons. The coat is the Newmarket, a frock-coat, 
longer than that of last season, made to roll low, 
and fasten with three buttons. The white duck 
vest is cut low, and double-breasted. The easy- 
fitting pantaloons are of doeskin, with fine twill 
and soft nap, or of striped English cassimere. 
The stripes are two shades of one color—not 
contrasting tints—or else the cloth is all one 
shade in lengthwise reps, or in woven stripes of 
different figares. Checked pantaloons in the 
English style are occasionally seen, but are not 
in favor with gentlemen of quiet tastes. Side 
stripes are not worn. Side seams are broadly 
lapped, and stitched to look as if corded.. 

There is no change in the suit worn for fall 
dress, It still consists of a black swallow-tail 
coat, black pantaloons, and a white vest rolled 
very low to display an embroidered shirt front. 

BUSINESS SUITS. 

Daring business hours gentlemen wear entire 
suits of dark Scotch mixtures in stripes—not 
bold, showy stripes, but the merest line of white 
on black, brown, or gray grounds. The coat is 
in the Newmarket shape, either double or single 
breasted, with pockets and flaps. When made 
to order, the best tailors charge from $60 up- 
ward for such a suit. 

For general use at this season, for promenades, 
for house wear, and even, indeed, for “‘ down 
town,” a frock-coat of diagonal cloth, either black 
or dark blue, will be found useful in a gentle- 
man’s outfit. The vest accompanying is of 
striped Marseilles, white, with a light pencil line 
of black or dark blue. Gray pantaloons com- 
plete this costume. An entire suit of black is 
seldom worn on the street except by gentlemen 
in mourning. 

OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats for the present season, and for cool 
summer evenings in the country, are of light drab 
and cuir-colored cloth, sack - shaped, and lon- 
ger than last year's style. ‘They are worn open 
their entire length, and rolled back to show a 
broad facing of silk. 


TRAVELING AND SUMMER SUITS. 


Traveling suits are of the Scotch cloths, either 
plain gray or striped, made with sack or frock- 
coat, buttoned high. Vests to match, with col- 


For summer suits, to be worn at the sea-side 
and watering-places, there is a novelty shown in 
Scotch goods of the pale fisherman's green now 
worn by ladies. The tint is so light and delicate 
that the most fastidious admire it and predict its 
success, especially when worn by blondes. The 
coat should be a negligee sack with cord seams, 
A suit costs $55 or $60. The choicest importa- 
tion of the year is white Melton, thick, soft, and 
fine, not blue-tinged, but of that creamy white- 
ness becoming alike to brunettes and blondes. 
An elegant negligee suit, intended for Newport 
wear, costs $65. Twilled flannel of darkest navy 
blue is shown for yachting suits. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CRAVATS. 


Shirt fronts continue in the styles last quoted, 
viz., plain doubled linen or one or two wide pleats 
each side of a box-pleated centre. These are 
worn with every thing except full dress, when ex- 
quisitely fine embroidery is used for ornament. 
Moat gentlemen select slender vines wrought each 
side of the studs, or else medallions of needle- 
work surrounding the studs. Those more fond 
of the elaborate have embroidery on all that part 
displayed by a low vest. Ruffles, puffs, horizon- 
tal tucks, and full gathered shirt fronts are not 
worn. Percale shirts, for negligee wear in the 
country, for traveling, and for business in the 
city, have lines of color, either black or blue. 

‘The English standing collar, with turned-down 

ints in front, is mach worn at present. Von 

ust is the name given to the style most used. 
For summer the preference will be for deep 
turned-over collars, quite large, and worn very 
low at the throat in Byron fashion. 

Stripes are in favor both for scarfs and made- 
up neck-ties. Of ready-made-up ties the Wind- 
sor is now the only shape worn. The knot is 
smaller and the ends narrower than in the winter 
tie, showing more of the shirt front. Plain blue or 
black, or else striped with white, are most in fa- 
vor. Scarfs of twilled India silk, cut bias, and 
a yard long, are now common property, inter- 
changeable Between husband and wife ; as those 
worn by gentlemen are selected out of the same 
case at the furnishing stores from which ladies 
make their choice. The same tints are worn by 


’ each—dull Watteanu colors, sky blue, lavender ; 


while some gentlemen venture, and successfully 
too, upon pale green scarfs. There is a differ- 
ence, however, in the mode of arranging them. 
Gentlemen tie them in a lap-knot, and secure 
them by a ring. Grenadine scarfs are white, 
with blue or brown stripes, or else solid colors of 
deepest, darkest shades. cs 
HATS AND SHOES, 

The summer hat that will soon appear on the 
promenade is of pearl-colored cassimere, with 
bluish tint. The crown, not quite as tall as last 
year’s style, is six and a half inches high, and 


has a light band of repped ribbon, fastened by 
a small buckle on the left. The curved brim 
rolls high on the sides, and has a binding to 
match the band. Price $7. The black silk hat 
now worn is of the shape just described. Un- 
drees hats of drab cassimere have half-high 
round crowns. 

Shoes for sammer are of the low cut, Oxford 
shape, tied on the instep in a different fashion 
from the Molitre shoe ly worn. The toes 
are broad, heels low, and the ample soles show 
at the sides. Comfort and symmetrical shape 
are considered, but there is evidently no attempt 
to make the foot look small. For such shoes 
made to order of calf-skin fashionable shoe- 
makers charge from $18 to $15. The shoe for 
fall dress is a Congress gaiter of glove kid, with 
single sole: price $16. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Brooxs Brotuzrs; W. R. Bowne; 
van Apams; Dan1e Youmans; and Giaze 

Ne 





PERSONAL. 


Amone the fentlemen named for the next 
mayoralty of Philadelphia is M. Hat Stanton, 
Esq., one of the self-made men of that city. 
Commencing business on the humblest scal 
he has by ability, sagacity, and probity acqui 
not only the fortune due to and generally at- 
tained by such qualities, but has won the esteem 
of the community in which he resides. Few 
men in Philadelphia are more deservedly popular. 
with the masses of the people, and no one has 
achieved popularity by means more honorable 
and commendatory. 

—Two cases of extreme longevity have just 
come to the knowledge of the Bazar that are 
noteworthy. A few days since Mr. ANTHONY 
Munrpny, of Brooklyn, father of Mr. James Mur- 
PaY, one of the proprietors of the Quintard Iron- 
Works, in this city, awoke at his usual earl: 
hour, one having dressed and shaved himeel, 
descended to light a fire. Feeling somewhat 
chilly, he returned to his sleeping a riment, 
and mentioned to his wife, who ad not ye 
arisen, this feeling of coldness. She advised 
him to undress and return to bed, hoping that 
the warmth of the couch might make him feel 
more comfortable. He complied, and immedi- 
ately fell into an easy slumber. After the lapse 
of perhaps an hour his wife spoke to him, but 
receiving no answer, placed her hand upon his 
face, and found it icy cold. The good old gen- 
tleman had peacefully slept his life away. The 
notable fact in connection with this incident is 
Hat Mr. MoReay, who was never ill a day in 

is life, a ninety-siz, and 
his wi had attained to ninety. oe ue 

—Mrs. Frances MATILDA CONSTABLE M'‘VICE- 
48, who died in this city on the 3d of May, in 
the seventy “Jonrth year of her age, was the youn- 

it daughter of WiLL1aM ConsTABLE, one of 
he staff officers of General Larayetre in the 
Revolutionary war, and, with General Macoms, 
one of the largest land-holders of Northern New 
York under the Macoms patent. She was a lad 
who united to the highest culture and most brili- 
lant gifts the modesty, simplicity, and gentleness 
of the humblest Christian. Her daily life was 
the panorama of a Christian’s duty, and closed 
by a death of 8. 

—Of the historic names of New York, Gov- 
ernor SgrMour, in a recent address, says that 
the nine leading families whose names were 
prominent in the earlier affairs of the govern- 
ment were all representatives of different nation- 
alities. Of these, the Lrvinastons were Scotch, 
the Morrises ‘Welsh, the Scuuyters Holland- 
ers, the Jays Huguenots, the H»rkimers Ger- 
mans, the Horrmans Swedes, apd [DER 
Hasaton a West Indian. 

—Some nine or ten years ago General Sick- 
Lgs, then a member of Congress from this city, 
set the example of Riving the appointment of 
military and naval cadetships to the two boys 
of the public schools who, in open competition, 
should prove themselves best entitled to the 
gift. e two boys who were successful—GaR- 
ret? J, LeyDECKER and CHaRLEs SORULTZ— 
each graduated at the head of his class, and 
LEYDECKER, now a captain of engineers, is a 

rofessor at West Point. Congressman 8. 8, 

OX, following the precedent established by 
General 81cKLEs, has given his appointments to 
the two boys in the public schools of his dis- 
trict who proved themselves most competent. 
After a very sharp competition, Haman Down, 
of Grammar School No. 55, and STEPHEN JEN: 
rns, of Grammar School No. 11, were declared 
entitled to the honors. The former chose West 
Point ; the latter Annapolis. 

—Miss Marcarer Fouzr, who is now in 
Rome, and who has won a Euro reputa- 
tion in sculpture, is a New Hampshire girl, and 
commenced her artistic life by whittling all 
sorts of pretty things in wood. By-and-by she 
got into chalk, and without any instruction cut 
some very fair portraits. Then she went, stud- 
ied, and worked seven years in Boston; thence 
to Rome, where she has gained reputation and 
the “rhino,” and where her studio is the resort 
of the cleverest People, in art or literature, who 
reside in or visit that city. She is now at work 
on a statue of the prophet JEREMIAH—that stern 
old Jerry who was always predicting to his 
countrymen the awful consequence of their in- 
difference and faithlessness to the right. 

—A party named Leve. Best was recently 
cowhided by his mother-in-law at Jefferson, Ore- 
gon, Which calls to mind the verse of genius: 

“Whate’er that woman was sot to do, 
She done it with a zest; 
‘No matter what her contract was, 
She done her level beat.” 

—Mr. Joszpu Beixnap, of this city (no rela- 
tion of Secretary B.), who has just been Sppoint- 
ed supervising inspector of steamboats in the 
Uniten f States, was appointed solely on his mer- 
itsasanengineer. In that capacity he is known 
amon; e-builders as one of the most ac- 
complished and skillful engineers in America, 
and as modest as he is clever. 

—GustaveE Dork is not only a painter of quite 
conspicuous altitude, but a bit of a musician as 
well. In his parlor hangs a large photogral h 
of Maestro Rossii, with this inscription writ- 
ten in the tremulous hand of age: “To my 
young friend, M. Sree ee is ny 
only the greatest ar‘ lesigner of the worl 
Dut also an eminent performer on the violin, 


-dom or histo: 


and a very pretty little tenor, if you please.” 
Being. Alsatians, and therefore more German 
than French, the Dorégs are passionate dancers ; 
and the waltzing there is therefore a scrious an: 
very driving matter. 

—Mr. DisRakul, who never permits an oppor- 
tunity to pass to express one of his polite sneers, 
recently intimated his opinion of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S character by saying it was as objection- 
able as it could be, and was “unredeemed bya 
single vice.” He likens Mr. Joun STUART 
MILL's manners to those of a ‘finishing gov- 
ort 8 

When Bismarck was Prussian embassador 
in Paris Jugs Faver was his lawyer. The for- 
mer {is now a prince as well as premier, while 
JuxEs is decidedly out of favre. 

—The cheerful manner in which the California 
journalist proceeds to “ take the life” of a promi- 
nent citizen of that region is pleasantly set forth 
in the followin; ph in the San Francisco 
News-Letter: ‘We have at this office a very fine 
obituary notice of General A. M. Winn, the 
friend of the working-man. The old gentleman 
can not last much longer, and the daily news- 
papers, especially those devoted to the cause of 
labor, would find it to their interest to be pre- 
pared with a suitable eulogium. We have ex- 
ended in its production a deal of patent men- 

act, and can not bat rd it as a very 
scholarly production. Nothing could induce 
us to part with it but the fear that General WINN 
may not die before next spring.” 

—Alas for fame! The collector of city taxes 
in Chicago a few da: 0 sent to the Common 
Council a communication to the effect that a 
special assessment of $2200 had been made 
upon the grave of Hon. StzPHEN A. Douaas, 
to pay for certain lamp-poste, curb-stones, and 
paving in the southern portions of the city, and 
the courts having Riven judgment upon the 
special tax warrant, he should be compelled to 
proceed with the sale unless the Council direct- 
ed that the property be not sold. Should this 
officer be compelled to discharge his duty the 
result will be that the grave of STEPHEN A. 
Dovuexas will be the first grave, in all Christen- 
that was ever sold to pay taxes. 
r. Weston, of Trinity Parish, in 
chi of St. John’s Chapel, certainly had rea- 
son ‘thank God and take courage” a few 
days ago, when Bishop Porrer visited that 
chapel and administered the rite of confirmation 
to two hundred and twenty-one persons, the largest 
class ever confirmed in any Episcopal church 
in the United States. 

—Mrs. Diamonp, of Missouri, broke the con- 
tinuity of the marriage relation with Mr. Dra- 
MOND a few days , and eloped with one Gar- 
nett. A very clear case of “Diamond cut 
Diamond.” 

—The most successful book published in Lon- 
don during the year it was Mr. HerworTH 
Dixon’s sketch of the Tower. He has made u} 
ward of $50,000 by it already, and the sale is a. 
most as brisk as at first. Mr, Drxon’s style ia 
formed upon the model of MacauLay. Mr. 
DisraBui $50,000 from “ Lothair,’” 
and is now receiving $5000 a year from his pub- 
Ushers for the copyright of his works, 

—Joun M. Francis, Esq., editor of the Troy 
Times, one of the best and most prosperous 
journals of this State, has been nominated as 
minister to Greece. From the humblest begin- 
nings, but with pluck, Patience, and brains, he 
has, through a quarter of a century’s hard work, 
acquired fame and competence, and has ability 
enough and tact enough for three or four good 
American representatives abroad. 

—A romance in little has just occurred near 
Rhinebeck, on the Hudson, near which, in a 
mansion of magnificent proportions, has for 
some time resided Mr. Henry Astor, son of 
Mr. Witt B. Astor. Mr. HENRY AsTOR 
last week concluded to become a Benedick, 
and to that end induced Miss Saviva DyNE- 
Hart to ‘change her local habitation and her 
name,” and become his wife. Miss D. is the 
daughter of a rpcae farmer of that neigh- 
borhood, and a handsome, blooming maiden, 
with whom for several years he has been in love. 
There was some little protesting against the ar- 
rangement, butit finally subsided, and the course 

f their true love is now running assmoothly and 
nicely as need be. 

—Dr. Lrvinastone’s personal existence and 
tolerable health is at last definitively settled. 
The last news says that he is not at TUL, but 
has gone up to Yxyxyxy. 

jovernor CLAFLIN has norhinated to the 
Council of Massachusetts Mrs. JuLia WarpD 
Howe and Miss Mary E. STEVENS as justices 
of the peace. Miss 8. has had considerable le- 
gl experience in the office of the Registry of 
eeds in Boston. Judge Hows has not had any 
protracted judicial eatolng. 

Mr. Corcoran, who les so dangerously ill 
in Washington, has done very neble things for 
that city and vicinity, chief among which are 
the piotarenane. Ose ill Cemetery,” at George- 
town; the “Louise Home,’’s fine edifice for the 
accommodation of poverty-stricken gentlewom- 
en; the “Surgical Hall” of Columbian Collejre ; 
and the magnificent ‘‘ Art Gallery,” opposite the 
‘War Department. This ery is to contain 
his private collection, which has cost nearly 
$200,000, with a gallery for annual exhibitions 
of the works of American artists, a school of 
instruction, ete. : 

—The late ABEL Minar has left to the Drew 
Theological Seminary, in New Jersey, one hun- 
dred ousend follars, with which to copeh 
a professorship for the specific purpose of givin 
ladies a theological education. F giving 

—Mr. Darwin’s theory about the gentieman- 
ly sort of animal from whom SoLomon. CasaR, 

HAKSPEARE, and the rest of us are Cescended, 
has come to be the subject of raticnal amuse- 


—The Rev. 


ment in England. As She pecpetetle Briton 
now goes to his office or b ess he improves 
the 


ime by examining the ears of the Reople he 
meets in order to discover whether they bear 
the “mark of the beast,” which Darwin dis- 
covered. It is said that the pointed tip of the 
ear of our monkey progenitors is inherited by 
not a few men, on! 7 considerably disguised ; in 
fact, quite different from the pointed ears of 
fauns and satyrs. It may be detected in the rim 
of the ear, and about one-quarter of the distance 
from the top, where there is sometimes found a 
considerable enlargement of the rim, making an 
obtuse point turned upward. 

—Cincinnati papers rather favor the project 
of consolidating several classical schools in that, 
city into a university, and offering to Mr. Hmr- 
BERT SPENCER the presidency. . 
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Alphabets, Vignettes, Coronets, and Figures for Marking 
. Linen, Handkerchiefs, Fancy Articles, etc. 


Tue upper alphabet 


diagonal half-polka stitch and satin stitch, The under alphabet is espe- 
cially designed for marking handkerchiefs. 


worked in satin stitch, 


diagonal half-polka stitch. 
They are worked in satin and half-polka stitch. The 


marking linen. 










2 






Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 


FOLDING TRIMMED 


Sxirt.—Seconp Srep. 








See illustration on page 356. 

is suitable for marking linen. It is worked in 
The large white parts are 
the dots in knotted stitch, and the fine lines in 
The coronets and figures may be used for 


vignettes may be worked in white or satin 
stitch embroidery; in the latter case they 
are worked on velvet, cloth, leather, or 
silk, and are suitable for trimming cigar- 
cases, memorandum-books, key-bags, etc. 
They are worked in satin stitch, back stitch, 
half-polka stitch, and knotted stitch and 
application. 

Directions for folding and 

packing Clothing, Figs, 1-15. 

As many ladies are unacquainted with - db 
the proper method of folding and packing 
clothing, we give herewith descriptions and 
illustrations thereof, which will doubtless be 
found useful in the approaching traveling 
season. Nothing injures gar- 
ments more than being carelessly 
folded in packing. Articles of 
velvet, silk, woolen, or cotton 
may be folded according to our 
directions. Of course, greater 
care must be taken with garments 
which are much injured by press- 
ure, such as velvet, wool, or silk, 
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Fig. 1.—Mawner or Fotpinc Trammep Sarat 
without Tratn.—Finst Step. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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corners of the neck, shake it out, and spread it out smoothly and flatly 
on a table, with the right side of the waist turned upward. ‘Then smooth 
out the darts and all the seams, especially the seams of the sleeves, so 
that the upper and under part of each sleeve come exactly on each other, 
and lay the sleeves in the position shown by Fig. 6; in doing this lay 
the back and fronts each in a triangular pleat from the upper end of the 
sleeve to the neck of the waist at the puff there. Then fold the waist 
double along the dotted middle line indicated by / m on Fig. 6, so that 
the two sleeves lie on each other as shown by Fig. 7, and the inside of 
the waist comes outside. In doing this take hold of one sleeve of the 
waist at the under corner and at the upper end at the beginning of the 
triangular pleat, and lay it on the other sleeve. ‘Then smooth out the 
pleats and folds again, so that they are in the position previously given 
them. Fig. 7 shows one front not folded over, so that the exact position 
of the sleeve may be seen. The waist must 
now be of the shape shown by Fig. 8. Finally, 
smooth out the folds and pieces turned down, 
.) and form a pleat at both sides of each side 
seam (see Fig. 8}. In this manner fold blouse- 
waists, high-necked untrimmed waists, basques, 
1 jackets, etc. Richly trimmed waists*and pal- 
d etota, or velvet waists, are arranged like the 
paletot shown by Fig. 15. - 

Figs. 9-14.—Manner oF vouorna Wa- 
TER-PROOF CLOAK. To fold the cloak for 
strapping, close it down the middle of the 
front, then spread it out smoothly 
and flatly on a table, so that the 
fronts come on the top, and the 
middle of the front and back of the 
cloak come on each other. Smooth 
out the side seams and shoulder 
seams, and turn down a piece along 
each dotted line indicated by n o and p qg on Fig. 9 in the man- 
ner described for the skirt shown by Figs. 1-3, and smooth 





than with those which can be freshened by ironing after un- 
packing them. It is very necessary that each piece should be 
spread out smoothly on a table of the requisite size, with the 
seams, ruffles, flounces, and pleats carefully smoothed out and 
evenly arranged, in order to prevent folds and creases as far 
as possible. It is well in packing to have a large quantity of 
tissne-paper at hand. This is spread out, folded, or rolled up 
in balls, as may be required, and laid between the pleats, 
pieces turned down, flounces, etc., or spread out over the sur- 
face of the garment, in order to prevent the creases, which are 
80 easily made and so difficult to remove in some materials. 
With the exception of plain, untrimmed waists, all garments 
should be folded so that the right side (outside) comes on the 
outside. In folding cloaks, skirts, over-skirts, etc., as here 
described, the length and breadth of the trunk into which they 
are to be packed should be taken into consideration. It is of 
little consequence whether the pieces turned down of garments 


Fig. 4.—Maxner OF FOLDING OvER- 
Skirt.—First Ster.—{See Fig. 5.] 





Fig. 5.—Mayner oF 
FOLDING OvER-SKIRT. 
Seconp Step. 


out the material along the folds. Lay the sleeves crosswise 
on each other as shown by Fig. 10; in doing this always lay 
one hand flatly and firmly on the water-proof cloak close by 
the seam of the armhole, smooth ont the inner fold thus 
formed, and arrange the pleats formed by the folding. Then 
fold the water-proof cloak crosswise, beginning with the first 
(the under) piece turned down indicated by the dotted line r s 
(see Fig. 10); the second piece is turned down along the dotted 
line indicated by t » (see Fig. 11); the third piece along the 
dotted line indicated by » w (see Fig. 12); in doing this, 
however, turn down the upper part of the water-proof cloak 
on the under side, and not on the upper side, like the pieces 
previously turned down (see Fig. 13), so that the hood-now 
comes on the top. ‘hen fold the water-proof cloak double 
once more. In fastening the cloak in a shawl strap the hood 
must come on the outside. If the cloak is to be packed in a 


be wide or narrow, long or short, but of great consequence that the garment should fit as closely 
as possible into the trunk, and should be held firmly in its place and prevented from slipping back- 


ward and forward. In 


packing, care should be taken that all the pieces turned down do not lie 


on each other, but come alternately, first on one, and then on the other side of the trunk. 


Figs. 1-3, —Manngr OF FoLpINe a Snort TriaMep SKiRt. 








Fig. 10.—MAanner oF 
Foupina WaTER- 
Proor.—Secoxp 

Srer. 


the line ¢ fis not formed at all. 
but skirts with trains of various lengths, plainly or rich! 
also petticoats of all kinds, are folded. 
pieces are, of course, turned down, as they are longer and wider than 
the skirts of walking suits. 
Figs. 4 and 5.—Manner 


First fold the skirt double, so 
that the middle of the front and back of the skirt each form a fold (see 
Fig. 1), and spread out the skirt smoothly on a table, so that the upper 
and under edges are even, and the corresponding seams come on each 
other, Next straighten out the pleats, so that the material lies as smooth- 
ly as possible, and carefully arrange the trimming of the bottom: of the 
skirt. Then lay the skirt over on the outside along the dotted line des- 
ignated by a & on Fig. 1; the under width of 
the piece thus tarned down, which forms a tri- 
angle, must be one-third of the under width of 
the skirt. In turning down the back of the skirt, 
lay the right hand flatly on the skirt close to the 
fold to be formed, turn the piece over with the 
left hand, and then with the right hand smooth 
out the material inside of the fold, so that no 
creases may be formed. In the same manner 
turn the second piece over along the dotted line 
designated by c d on Fig. 1, whereby the skirt 
takes the shape shown 
by Fig. 2. Finally, fold 
the top of the skirt 
crosswise; on Fig. 2 
the line for this fold is 
designated by ef, but’ 
it should be remem- 
bered that the fold is not 
always formed along 
the line e f, but that 
the length of the trunk 
must be taken into con- 
sideration. If the skirt 
is no longer than the 
trunk, the fold along 
In this manner not ony walking skirts, 

ly trimmed, and 
In folding trained skirts, more 


Fig. 11.—Manner 
oF FOLDING WaTER- 
Proor.—Tuirp 
Ster. 


« FOLDING OveR-Sxirt. The styles of 
over-skirts being exceed- 
ingly varied, we can give 
only a few general rules, 
as the turning down of 
the pieces depends upon 
length and breadth of the 
over-skirt, When the 
over-skirts are elaborately 
draped and very bouffant, 
the bands that drape them 
must be ripped off, the 
buttons taken out of the loops, 
and the strings loosened, in or- 
der that the skirt may be smooth- 
ly spread out and folds and 
creases prevented as far as 

sible. When the over-skirt is of 
the same shape as the under- 
skirt, it is folded in a similar 





Fig. 9.—Maxner or Fotpinc Water-Proor, 
First Step.—{See Figs. 10-14.] 


trunk, it must first be folded as shown by Figs. 9 and 10, and 
then crosswise, so that here also the hood comes on the outside. The hood must be smoothed out. 
Water-proof cloaks with capes are folded in a similar manner, only fold the cape at the same time 
with the cloak along each shoulder line, and turn down a piece on each side of the cape. Fold 
Gabrielle dresses, over dresses, morning wrappers, and vere long, loose, and half-fitting paletots in 
the manner described for the cloak, but always turn down the pieces to fit the length aud breadth of 
the trunk, as before remarked. 

Fig. 15.—MAnNNeR OF FOLDING Patetot. Close the paletot down the front, and fold it 
double, so that the middle of the front and back come on each other, hold it on each side of the 
standing collar, shake it out and spread it out on a table; in doing this 
let the fronts come on the top. Then smooth it out, umooth out the 
shoulder and side seams, and carefully arrange the trimming. Lay the 
sleeves crosswise over each other, in doing 
which lay the hand flatly on the paletot close 
by the armhole seam, and smooth out the ma- 
terial of the sleeve along the inner fold. Each 
sleeve is carefally spread out so that the layers 
of material lie smoothly on each other. If the 
paletot is richly trimmed with lace, passemen- 
terie, or ruffles, tissue-paper must be used; it 
is also advisable to lay the same between the 
sleeves and the fronts along the inner fold. 
Paletots of heavy silk, velvet, etc., and waists 
and _ blouse - waists 
with trimming, man- 
telets with sleeves, 
etc., are folded in the 
same manner. With 
the assistance of the 
directions here given, 
it will not be difficult 
to fold any other gar- 
ment, as, for instance, 
a talma, burnouse, 
sortie-de-bal, cape, etc., by carefully following the general rules given in 
the beginning. 





FOLDING WaATER-PRoor. 
Fietn Ster. 





Fig. 12.—Manner 
OF FoLDING WATER- 
PRooF.—FourTH 
Srep. 


Fig. 14.—Manner or 


FOLDING WaTER-PROOF. 
Sixtn Step. 





SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Worst of all the small beginnings easy to check, and impossible to 
subdue when suffered to come to maturity, are those habits of tem- 
per, of manners, of conduct, in which we indulge, at first with the idea 
perhaps that we can break them off when we will, to find, when too late, 
that the Old Man of the 
Sea is about the truest alle- 
gory ever framed. There 
is not one person now 
reading these words who 
is not conscious for his or 
her own part of the pres- 
ent tyranny of habits, ong 
or more, which could once 
have been checked as easi- 
ly as the Dutch boy stop- 
ped the deluge of waters. 
Now, not the hands of many 
strong men could hold back what 
the little finger of a land would 
once have been sufficient to over- 
come. Lives have been wasted, 
families have been ruined, inter- 
ests neglected, duties sacrificed, 
all for the arbitrary requirements 





QUIERS 





Fig. 6.—Manver or Fotptxa Waist. 
First Step.—[See Figs. 7 and 8.) 


manner (see Figs. 1-3). When 
the back breadths are pleated at 
the sides, as is the case with the 
over-skirt shown by Figs. 4 and 
5, close the binding, and lay the 


skirt so that the middle of the front comes on the middle of the back; then 


take up the skirt by the binding and shake it 


out. Spread it out so that the 


back of the skirt comes on the top (see Fig. 4), and carefully smooth out the 


pleats, folds, trimming, etc. 
wide box-pleat, as shown by Fig. 4, and then 
as with the skirt above described (the lines for 


Arrange the pleated back part of the skirt in a 


turn down a piece on each side, 
the folds of these pieces are des- 


ignated by g A and i & on the illustration), so as to give the over-skirt the shape 


shown by Fig. 5. 


If the skirt is still too long for the trunk, fold it across at 


the top or bottom, according to the arrangement of the skirt. 


Figs, 6-8, —MANxER OF FOLDING Waltsr. 


First take the waist by the front 


Fig. 15.—MANxer OF FOLDING 
Pavzror, 





of habit, all for the solace of 
selfisms, which might have been 
subdued and brought under when 
the time was young. No man 


ble scoundrel anyhow. 


Fig. 7. Manner or Fig. 8.—MAsner oF 
FOLDING WAIST. FOLDING WalstT. 
Seconp Step. Tuirp Ster. 


gets up one morning a full-blown drunkard, a confirmed gambler, an irredeema- 
He begins, then he goes on, and then he gets fixed and 
confirmed ; at the end, if you will, he is immovable; but in the beginning he and 
his habits were plastic, and the latter were weak, and might have been crushed 
like a newly-hatched crocodile, if only he would have set bis heel on them. 
may be sure that the small beginnings of all things have to be most carefully 
considered, and their growth guarded against if that growth would be an evil. 
In its commencement, almost every thing in life is manageable; as the flood let 


We 


loose, there is scarce any fact connected with humanity that does not go beyond 
control. Debt, disease, evil passions and unwise ones, bad habits, vices, sinful 
thoughts, and ruinons practices, all are within one's own power to control in the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








inning, if greater than the strength of armies 
irene end But we walk willfally, heedlessly, 
blindly on our way, and let the drops trickle 
through the rent, and take no notice of them. 
We do not look on to the time when the dike 
shall have broken down and the waters have 
spread abroad. If we could see what was before 
us! Well, if we could, we would stop the small 
beginnings, just as Sindbad would have kicked 
over the Old Man of the Sea, and refused him a 
mount across his shoulders, could he have fore- 
seen the tyranny that was to follow. 


—_—_—_—— 


MY LOVE! 
A SONG OF SPRING. 


Baro me a lily crown! My love is fair! 
No bloom less pure upon her brow must rest. 
‘Twine wreaths of May and apple for her hair; 
Plack roses.red to rest on her white breast. 
Pelt her with golden cowslips when she sweeps 
Through meadows daisy-etarred, for at her feet 


_ The bluebell hangs its gentle head and weeps. 


‘My love is sweet! 


Come to me, Spring, my love! the days are long; 
Mourning is over since white winter's death: 
The morning-carol and the even-song 
Of lark and nightingale, the honeyed breath 
Of myriad flowers, the soft scent of hay 
Tossed in the meadows, and the sky’s true blue, 
Tell me that Spring has come, and point the way, 
My love, to you! 


Kiss me with kisses sweeter than the hay 

Or milk-white lilies in the valley grown. 
Your touch is tender, and your month is May; 

Your voice dream-music, and your heart mine own. 
‘Woo me to sleep with woodland melodies, 

With breezes sighing through leaf wildernces: 
My heart is sick, and hungers for your eyes 

And your caress! 


Tell me, my Spring, my love, how long ‘twill last! 

Say will your smile all sunshine melt with May! 
Life is so sorrowful when love is past; 

And love when warmest whispers its decay. 
Nothing is sweeter than the kiss you blow, 

No sound more welcome than your fairy feet; 
And, as you wander, tears of tender snow 

Surround you sweet! 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


From ovgk Own CoRrEsronpEnt. 


I were to define the character of our present 
fashions, and what they contain in the germ, I 
should call them a transition style, which looks 
forward to a future of simplicity, without letting 
go, however, of the extreme elegance of the past. 
‘We have by no means abandoned over-skirts, the 
most graceful of all fashions ; but their draping is 
tauch less aomplicated, and their trimming much 
fess elaborate. 

Whatever may be the material chosen for a 
summer dress, whether foulard, lawn, mohair, or 
simple mousseline de laine, the trimmings are al- 
most always composed of two shades of the same 
color; thus, to cite but one example, which is re- 
peated in every shade and material, I saw a dress 
yesterday, made by a celebrated modiste, with an 
under-skirt of pearl gray lawn trimmed with a 
flounce four inches wide of the same material, but 
bound with a darker shade; above this flounce 
were three bias folds, each four-fifths of an inch 
wide, the first of the same shade as the dress, the 
second of the darker shade, and the third like the 
first. The bias folds overlapped each other so as 
to cover the seams. The over-skirt was trimmed 
in the same manner, but with narrower bias 
folds and flounce. ‘The waist was in the form 
of a tight-fitting casaque, with two separate and 
pointed tabs behind, edged with the same trim- 
ming, but narrower, as that on the skirt and 
over-skirt. Half-flowing sleeves trimmed like 
the waist: the latter had two points in front, 
which, however, were much shorter than those in 
the back. This dress is worn in the street with- 
out a wrapping, shawl, or mantelet of any kind. 

Long or trained are never worn, we 
may say; these dresses are reserved solely for 
evening toilettes, and none of these are made this 
season. A lady who should appear in the day- 
time with a trained dress would a8 ridiculous 
as if she wore white gloves and diamonds in the 
street. 

The most lar garment of the season is the 
polonaise. It 1s adapted to every style of dress, 
and serves as well for traveling as for walking and 
visiting toilettes. Before the introduction of the 
polonaise a lady was obliged to put on first a 
skirt, secondly an over-skirt, thirdly a waist, 
fourthly a voluminous sash, and fifthly a paletot, 
Now three of the aforesaid five articles are gotten 
rid of, and dressing is made an expeditious affair. 
The skirt of the polonaise is trimmed in any style 
that may bc desired, and is cut with or joined to 
a half-fitting waist in the form of a si paletot, 
so that the garment is put on in the twinkling of 
an eye. The polonaise is made of black cash- 
mere or the material of the suit, and is worn over 
aa ee skirt, sven black and white striped 

organdy, or écru pongee, or even 

white muslin ‘rimmed. with white insertion and 

guipure, or else embroidered in dots or sprigs, in 

which case the trimming is composed of ruches 

and flounces of white muslin, or of the material 
used for the polonaise. For a long time it has 
been a source of regret that white muslin dresses 
could not be worn in summer, which was impos- 
sible while people persisted in wearing trained 
dresses in the daytime, for this kind of dresses 
could not be made in muslin; moreover, the style 
of draping and looping the over-skirts was too 
complicated for them, as in sitting down the folds 
and drapery were crushed out of all shape. But 
now, with the polonaise, which is neither very 
long nor elaborately trimmed, and which can be 
raised or put aside in sitting, these graceful and 
comfortable dresses can be worn with impunity. 


White muslin over-skirts are also worn over plain 
silk or foulard dresses. 

Apart from the polonaise, which is only a 
modification of the large casaques in vogue some 
two years ago, few other wrappings are worn ex- 
cept short, full, slashed paletots, of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, whatever that may be. The 
paletot of the moment is the le Mobile, 
which is full, but pleated a little in the back by 
two tabs tri with metal buttons. The 
same buttons are on the cuffs and the front of 
the paletot, which is turned back at the top, 
forming large revers. 

The most elegant dresses are of light foulard 
or silk, always of a peucal tint, such as re 
mauve, and gray above all—gray in every shade. 
For “these dresses the waist, made with large 
basques in the form of a tight-fitting casaque, al- 
most always hasa Louis XIV. vest—that is, very 
long in front, and descending below the belt. 
This vest rarely differs in color from the dress, 
but is always of another and generally of a dark- 
er shade, which is also adopted for the trim- 
mings of the dress, ruches, flounces, bias folds, 
or rolls, The cuffs are likewise of the same 
shade as the dress ; and lastly, the bonnet itself 
is made, or, if of straw, is trimmed, with the two 
shades used for the dress, or else with two shades 
of a different color that harmonizes with it. 

Besides flounces, the trimmings Coan are 
composed of bias folds, not separa! ut, on 
the contrary, slightly overlapping each other ; or 
rolls, separated, and numbering five or seven. 
When only three of these rolls are used they are 
set on nearer together, and a narrow pleated 
ruche, made of the material taken double, is set 
under the first and last. This trimming is often 
of silk on a wool or silk and wool dress. Our 
modistes are also making up a great many dresses 
of mousseline de laine—a charming fabric—to 
which we are right in returning, and which has 
been too long abandoned. Lastly, we see this 
year a new kind of striped black and white per- 
cale, of which many elegant and inexpensive 
dresses will be made this sammer. 

Light silken fabrics, such as satin-faced silk 
and dead-lustre iron grenadines, such also as 
erépe de Chine, and Osaca cra} losely resem- 
bling Chinese fabrics—are still used for the most 
elegant summer toilettes as over-skirts, to be 
worn over silk or foulard dresses. White, more- 
over, is now associated with colors to which it 
has hitherto been deemed incongruous. Over- 
skirts of while muslin, worsted grenadine, crépe 
de Chine, and Osaca crape are worn over brown, 
gray, and sometimes even black silk dresses. 
Too violent a contrast of colors is avoided in all 
the details of the toilette, For instance, over- 
skirts of a neutral tint are no longer worn with a 
bright-colored dress, but rather one of the same, 
or, at most, a lighter or darker shade. The dis- 
taste which the Parisian ladies manifest for all 
but neutral colors in dress is extending and be- 
coming more strongly marked. Not a single 
lady is to be seen now in the daytime in a dress 
of bright blue, deep green, or red of any shade 
whatsoever, but always in black or gray, in all 
seasons, and écru, Havana brown, or mode, in 
summer; of, at most, violet-—the Prussian color 
—and its various shades. Decided colors are 
only used for the accessories to a toilette, such 
as cravats and bonnet trimmings. 

Bonnets are extremely small. They are little 
more than a small turned-up head-dress, under 
which the chignon still protrudes, though this is 
less ample than formerly, for the most marked 
feature of the present time is diminution—the re- 
duction of size and e: tion. In front the 
bonnet rests flatly on the head, where its edge 
crushes, and is covered by one or more ruches 
of illusion, blonde, or lace. A great many bon- 
nets are seen of black straw trimmed with black 
silk ribbons, black lace ruches, and bright-color- 
ed flowers. White straw bonnets are generally 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers of two shades 
of the same color—light and dark violet, blue, 
green, pink, etc. Round hats are still much 
worn, and for these there is no settled fashion. 
Some are seen very high, and affecting the shape 
of a turban, while others, on the contrary, are 
entirely flat. But in any case the rim is very 
small, so that these hats, which were invented in 
the first place to keep off the sun, do not shade 
the face at all, and are not the least protection. 

For rainy weather and traveling costumes 
there are white woolen fabrics, with broad black 
lines forming large squares. ‘The whole dress is 
intersected with bias folds arranged 80 as to cut 
the squares into lozenges. These costumes are 
composed of a skirt and polonaise of the same 
material, to which is added a medium-sized pel- 
erine or cape, also of the same material, and lined 
with thin red, blue, or violet flannel, which is 
thrown across the arm or carried in a strap, to 
provide against changes of the temperature. The 
same dresses are also made of brown woolen 
stuff intersected with black lines forming squares, 
as in the white; but these two styles are almost 
the only ones seen. 

Very pretty satin-striped alpacas are also in 
preparation. These will be trimmed with bands 
made of the satin stripes, and set on diagonally 
and in ruches. These fabrics resemble the Al- 
gerian stuffs, which were of wool, with stripes of 
the same color, but satin-! 

Elderly ns at last see themselves exempt- 
ed from the necessity of strictly conforming to 
the fashion. They wear dresses without over- 
skirts, moderately short, moderately pleated and 
gathered, and trimmed with one or two flounces. 
‘Then over these dresses, which are without dra- 
pery, without panier, and without any of the trim- 
ming hitherto deemed indispensable, they wear 
simple paletots of black silk or cashmere, or, if 
suitable to the season, their India shawls, which 
seem to be coming again in vogue. 

For the coonty, white muslin dresses in the 
following style will be much worn both by young 
married and unmarried ladies: Under-skirt 
























trimmed with a flounce set on with a heading, 
and hemmed on each side, with bright-colored 
ribbon run through both hems. 
shorter than the preceding, and trimmed with a 
similar narrower flounce, Casaque-waist like 
the over-skirt, but trimmed with a flounce still 
narrower. There is no belt, but on each side of 
the over-skirt is set a ribbon, the shorter end of 


Over-skirt 


which is over, and the longer end under the 


skirt. The ends are then tied together so as to 


raise the skirt a little, and form a large bow on 


each side. A bow of the same ribbon is set on 
the front of the waist. 


Many dresses are also being made of straw-col- 
ored and écru foulard, trimmed with three rows 


of guipure set one above the other, and overlap- 


ping each other half their width. The first row 
of guipure is, black, the second écru, and the 
third black. All three are gathered, and the 
blending produces the effect of a ruche. White 
guipure is sometimes substituted for écru in the 
combination. Emuetive Rayaonp, 





HANNAH. 


& Novel. 
By tae Avruog or “Journ Harrvax, Guwtieman.” 





CHAPTER X. 


For the second time Hannah fied away from 
her brother-in-law’ presence into her own room, 
and tried to realize what had happened. Some- 
thing which would forever prevent their two 
lives from going on together as before—a distinct 
matnal acknowledgment that they did not love 
one another like brother and sister, that he would 
have married her if he could, and that if he had 
asked her she would not have refused him. 

This confession on her part had been uninten- 
tional, wrung from her by the emotion of the 
time, and by the direct question which had been 
put to her, and Hannah was the kind of woman 
who never thought of compromising or playing 
with the truth. Still, when it was made, and 
henceforth irrevocable, it startled her. Not that 
she felt it in the least wrong; the idea that to 
love or marry her sister's husband was a moral 
offense had now entirely left her mind; but it 
was such an absolute ignoring of her own past— 
her dear, cherished, sacred at it at first 
almost overwhelmed her. She sighed, as if it 
had been an unrequited instead of a fondly sought 
attachment which she had confessed. 

For it had crept into her heart unawares, and 
not in the ordinary guise of love at all. Pity, 
affection, the tender habit of household happi- 
ness, had drawn her day by day to Rosie's fa- 
ther, chiefly because he was a father and a widow- 
er, scarcely a young man in any sense regarding 
her, supposing she had considered herself still 
a ome woman, which she did not. It was only 
when her youth forced itself up like an impris- 
oned stream, when the great outcry for love arose 
and would be heard, that Hannah recognized 
how painfully, piteously young she was still. 

And yet in one sense this love was as different 
from the love of her girlhood as autumn is from 
spring. It did not seem in the least to interfere 
with the memory of Arthur. True, she had been 
only eighteen when she last saw his dear face, 
scarcely twenty when he died; but Hannah was 
one of those sort of people with whom to be 
“‘off with the old love and on with the new” 
was a thing not needing argument, it was simply 
impossible. She had never dropped willingly a 
single thread of love in her life; the threads 
which God had broken here were only temporarily 
invisible; she could follow them still, in spirit, 
to the unseen land. Yet to her intensely constant 
nature any change was at first a kind of pain. 

‘* Arthur, Arthur!” she sighed, and kept turn- 
ing his ring round and round upon her finger. 
‘You are not angry with me? I could not help 
it. He needed me so!” 

Yes, there was the secret, as it is of so many 
Marriages, so many lasting loves: people become 
necessary to one another before they are aware. 
Propinquity, circumstances, do a great deal ; 
but more is done by the strong, gradual, inner 
want, the sympathy which grows day by day, the 
trust which, feeling its way step to step, may 
be slow of advancing, but never lea. 
Whether such a love be as perfect as the real 
passion, “first-born and heir to all”—the lovely 
dream of youth and maiderhood, which if man 
or woman ever realizes and possesses must be the 
crown of existence—I do not say. But such as 
it is, it is a pure, noble, and blessed affection, 
the comfort and refreshment of many lives— 
that is, if they accept it as it is, and do not try 
to make it what it never can be, nor seek to find 
among the August roses the violets of the spring. 

“Arthur! Arthur!” Hannah sighed once 
again, and then said to herself in a solemn, 
steadfast, resolute tenderness, the name she had 
never yet uttered, even in thought, for it seemed 
like an unconscious appropriation of him—‘‘ My 
Bernard!” 

And the word was avow. Not exactly a love- 
vow, implying and expecting unlimited happi- 
ness—she scarcely thought of happiness at a 
but a vow that included all duties, all tender- 
nesses, all patience; a pledge such as a woman 
makes to the man unto whom she is prepared to 
resign herself and her own individuality for life. 

It was a change so sudden, total, and over- 
whelming that beyond it she could at first see 
nothing, did not recognize the future as a real 
thing at all. She went to sleep like a person 
half bewildered, and woke up in the morning 
confused still, until Rosie came in as usual, while 
Tannie was dressing, requiring all sorts of ‘‘ pitty 
sings to play wid” in her usual sweet exacting- 
ness. Then slowly, slowly, Hannah realized all. 

Ss y, darling, my darling! my own forever!” 
cried she, snatching up Rosie in a passion of ten- 
derness, And not even Bernard’s fond look of 


last night, as he put to her and she answered that 
solemn question, thrilled to Hannah's heart more 
than the embrace of the child. 

Carrying the little one in her arms, she went 
down stairs and met him in the hall. A meeting 
just the. same as on all mornings, except that 
there was a glow, a radiance almost, in his coun- 
tenance which she had never seen before, and his 
voice whenever he addressed her had a reveren- 
tial affectionateness which gave meaning to his 
lightest words. Also he called her ‘‘ Hannah,” 
never ‘‘ Aunt Hannah” again. 

There isa pathos in all love; what must there 
be, then, in a love such as this, conceived in spite 
of fate, carried on through all hinderances, at last 
betrayed rather than confessed, and when con- 
fesse having to meet the dark future, in which 
its sole reward must be the mere act of loving? 
These two, forbidden by destiny to woo and 
marry like ordinary people, were nevertheless not 
a melancholy pair of lovers. No outward eye 
would have recognized them as lovers at all. By 
no word or act did Bernard claim his rights, the 
happy rights of a man to whom a woman has 
confessed her affection. He neither kissed her 
nor said one fond word to her. No servant 
coming in and out, nor even the innocent little 
tell-tale, who was just at that age when she was 
sure to communicate every thing to every body, 
could have suspected any thing or betrayed any 
thing concerning these two, who knew they were 
henceforward not two, but one till death. 

They were neither afraid nor ashamed. At 
the first sight of Bernard every lurking feeling 
of shame went out of Hannah's heart. Every 
thought, too, as if her loving the living were a 
wrong to the dead. Arthur's ring was still on 
her finger, Rosa’s sweet face still smiled from 
over the mantel-piece upon the two whom in life 
she had loved best in the world, and Rosa’s child 
clung fondly unto Tannie’s faithful breast. Han- 
nah shrank from none of these things, nor did 
Bernard. More than once that morning he had 
named, incidentally but unhesitatingly, his child's 
mother, calling her, as he always did from this 
day forward, ‘‘our” Rosa; and though he was 
so quiet, he went about cheerfully, as he had not 
done for long, like a man who has recovered his 
own self-respect and his interest in life; to 
whom the past brings no pain, and the future no 
dread. 

Passion is a weak thing; but love, pure love, 
is the strongest thing on earth; and these lovers 
felt it to be so. ‘Though neither said a word be- 
yond the merest domestic commonplace, there 
was @ peace, a restfalness about them both which 
each saw in the other, and rejoiced to see. It 
was like calm after storm—ease after pain. No 
matter how soon the storm arose, the pain be- 
gun again—the lull had been real while it lasted. 

They began arranging their day's work, as 
usual; work never very light. This Monday 
there seemed more to settle than ever. 

‘What should I do without you?” said Ber- 
nard. ‘Such a wise, sensible, practical woman 
asyouare! always busy, and yet forgetting noth- 
ing. Stay—have you forgotten we were to dine 
at the Grange to-night?” 

The invitation had come a week ago, and Ad- 
eline had repeated it last evening. Still Hannah 
hesitated. 

“*Must we go? Nay, ought we?” 

““Why not? Because of—of what we said 
last night? ‘That is a stronger reason than ever 
why we should go. We should not shrink from 
society. I am not ashamed of myself. Are 


ou ? 

We No.” She dropped her head, faintly blush- 
ing; bat when she saw that Bernard held his 
erect she took courage. : 

‘*What Lady Rivers says does not apply to 
Melville Grange. My sister is mistress in her 
own house, and Melville, though he is fond 
enough of his sisters-in-law, is not really so like- 
ly to be influenced by his mother-in-law as by his 
own mother. She is a very good and wise wom- 
an, Mrs. Melville. I wanted to have a little talk 
with her to-night.” 

Hannah looked uneasy. ‘Oh, be careful! I 
would much rather not a word were said to any 
one.” 

‘* About ourselves? No+ I have not the slight- 
est intention of telling any body. It is our own 
affair entirely till we see our way clear to—to the 
rightful end; for, Hannah, I need not say that 
must come about, if it be possible. I can not 
live without you.” 

He spoke in a low tone, grasping her hand. 
He was not nearly so as she ;+ yet even Han- 
nah felt her heart beating, her color coming and 
going. Is it only for young lovers, passionate, 
selfish, uncontrolled, that society must legislate? 
or criminal lovers, who exact an excited pity, 
and are interesting just because they are crimi- 
nal? Isthere no justice, no tenderness, for those 
who suffer and are silent, doing no wrong ? 

‘* We will never do any thing wrong,” said he. 
‘© We will neither fly in the face of the law, nor 
offend my own people, if possible; but we will 
be married if we can. I must take legal advice 
on the subject. Till then let all go on as usual. 
Is it not better 80?” 

“Yes.” 

They stood at the hall door, Rosie sitting 
queen-like on Tannie’s arm, to watch papa away. 
He kissed his little girl, and then just touched 
with his lips the hand that held her. No more. 
No love-embrace, no thought of such a thing; 
but there was a gleam in his eyes, like the Jan- 
uary sun through the winter trees, showing that 
summer days might yet come. 

It warmed Hannah's heart with a quiet, seri- 
ous joy as she went throngh her household da- 
ties, especially those which concerned the child. 
She had her darling with her almost all day, and 
never had Rosie's innocent companionship been 
80 satisfying and so sweet. 

“So for the father’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the father for the child.” 
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Among the magnificent literature in which 
Tannie and Rosie indulged happened to be an 
illustrated fairy-tale book, wherein the usual 
cruel step-mother figured in, great force. And 
she herself should be a step-mother, perhaps, one 
day! In the glee of her heart Hannah laughed— 
actually langhed—to think how different fiction 
often was from reality. 

Bernard came home only just in time to dress, 
and they did not meet till he put her into the 
carriage. Half their drive passed almost in si- 
lence, but by-and-by Bernard spoke in a busi- 
ness-like way, saying he meant to go up to Lon- 
don, and take counsel's opinion there. It would 
not do to consult any one here. On what sub- 
ject he did not say, but it was easy to guess. 

‘¢ Mrs, Melville might give me information— 
only, of course, I could not ask her direct. I 
can only find it out in a quiet way, as I have al- 
ready found out a good deal. It seems till 1885 
these marriages were legal—at any rate not ille- 
gal, unless an ecclesiastical suit should find them 
so, which it never did. It was in 1835 that 
was passed the ridiculous bill confirming all mar- 
riages prior to 81st August, and making those 
unlawful which happened on or after the lst 
September.” 

‘Then they are unlawful now?” said Han- 
nah, feeling silence worse than a 

‘*Nobody seems quite to understand whether 
they are or not. On the Continent, nay, in ev- 
ery country except ours, they are certainly legal. 
Our colonies have several times passed a bill le- 
galizing such marriages, and the mother country 
has thrown it out. Many persons go abroad to 
be married, come back again, and live un- 
blamed; but they risk a good deal, and"—he 
hesitated—‘‘ it is not for themselves alone.” 

Hannah drew back into her dark corner, glad 
of the darkness. It was a strange and sore po- 
sition for any woman tobe placed in. Betrothed, 
yét having none of the honors and happinesses 
of an affianced bride; sitting beside her lover, 
yet treated by him in no lover-like fashion, and 
feeling nothing of the shy frankness which makes 
the new tie so sweet; obliged to talk with him 
about their marriage and its possibilities with a 
mournful candor that would have been most 
painful to bear, save for her own strong, inno- 
cent heart and Bernard’s exceeding delicacy— 
she found her lot as humiliating as it was hard. 

Yet she had never loved him so dearly, never 
recognized how well he deserved her love, as 
when, after their long, dark drive, he said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘Now, Hannah, we will forget for the 
time all these bitternesses—except the love, ex- 
cept the love,” handed her out into the bright 
hall at the Grange, and entered the drawing- 
room with her on his arm, as at Easterham din- 
ner-parties had been their custom always. 

This was a state dinner. All the Moat House 
people were there, and Mr. Morecamb too. 

jannah did not know whether it was pure acci- 
dent or refinement of ill-nature, but Mr. More- 
camb was assigned to her at dinner, and she 
had no resource but to obey. The poor man 
evidently knew his fate, and was bearing it like 
aman. It was either one of the contre-temps in 
which the unlucky victims can only submit and 
make the best of things, or done on purpose; 
but in either case there was no remedy. 

Bernard had been placed far down the table; 
but, whether or not, Hannah knew he could be 
no shield to her; rather the contrary. She 
must keep up her own dignity—trust for protec- 
tion solely to herself. And a nervous constious- 
ness made her look sedulously away from him 
all dinner-time; nay, as she passed him in the 
prosogelon of ladies afterward, she kept her eyes 

ed so steadily on the ground that Bertha 
asked, satirically, ‘‘if she and Bernard had been 
quarreling?” —~ 

During dinner she had been comparatively 
safe, even with Mr. Morecamb beside her ; after- 
ward there gathered over her the vague coldness 
which women always know how to show toward 
another woman who is somehow ‘‘uander a cloud.” 
The Rivers family indicated it most of all. 
Scarcely any one of them addressed her except 
Adeline. 

“<Don’t mind it,” whispered the latter, follow- 
ing Hannah into a corner. ‘‘ We'll stand by 
you, and people will see you here. Of course 
it is awkward, very awkward. LEasterham is 
talking about you so much, and my family, of 
all things, dislike being talked about. But I 
have thrown dust in every body’s eyes by giving 

ou at dinner to Mr. Morecamb. Couldn’t you 
ike him? Such a nice old fellow, and so fond 
of you?” 
lannah shook her head, smiling drearily. It 
was idle to take offense at silly little Adeline, 
who never meant any harm. 

She sat down, turning over the leaves of a 
photograph book, and bade her young hostess 
go back to her other guests. 

“No, no; I mean to stay with you. I don’t 
feel as my. family do. I can’t see why they 
should make such a fuss even if Bernard did 
want to tharry you. People used to do it—my 


respected mother-in-law, for instance, And sis-" 


ters-in-law are not real sisters ; never ought to be. 
- If the law made this quite clear, a man wouldn't 
dare go philandering with them in his wife’s life- 
time. Now—oh dear!—it’s so convenient. He 
can’t marry them, so he may flirt with them as 
much asever he likes. It’s all right, and the wife 
can’t say aword. But she may feel, for all that.” 

Adeline spoke bitterly ; having evidently quite 
slidden away from the case in point, not thinking 
of Hannah at all; so there was no need to an- 
swer her except in a general way. 

‘* Yes, I dare say it is at times a little vexing. 
But I am afraid I do not understand jealousy. 
I can not comprehend how, after people are once 
married, thsy feel the smallest interest in any 
body else. And the conjugal fidelity which has 
uly the law to secure it must be w very shallow 

ing. 


“You ridiculously simple woman! Well, per- 
haps you are right. Jealousy is silly. Wecan’t 
stop every young lady ont of our house because 
our husband may one day have the chance of 
marrying her. Let him! When we are dead 
and gone we shall not care. Only don’t let her 
come and steal him from us while we are alive. 
It’s all a sham, this nonsense about sisters,” add- 
ed she, stamping with her white satin shoes, and 
tearing to pieces her hot-house roses. ‘‘ And, 
like you, I am beginning to hate shams. Han- 
nah Thelluson, let us be friends.” 

‘* We always were friends, I hope,” said Han- 
nah, gently, pitying the young wife, whose skele- 
ton in the house had been so unconsciously be- 
trayed. She was more than sorry, rather angry, 
when, as the evening wore on, and the gentlemen 
came in, Herbert Melville, scarcely noticing his 
sickly, unlovely Adeline, devoted himself entire- 
ly to her blooming sisters, especially to Bertha ; 
who, a born coquette, seemed to enjoy the tri- 
umph amazingly. ‘The law which barred some 
people from happiness did not seem to furnish 
any security for the happiness of others. Han- 
nab almost forgot herself in her pity for Ade- 
line. 

And yet she could have pitied herself too—a 
little. It was hard to sit there, tabooed, as it 
were, by that silent ignoring which women un- 
derstand so well, and hear the others talking 
pleasantly round her. No one was actually un- 
civil ; the Melvilles were almost obtrasively kind; 
but there the coldness was, and Hannah felt it. 
Such a new thing, too; for, in her quiet way, 
she had been rather popular than not in society ; 
she had such gentle tact in fishing out all the shy, 
or grim, or stupid people, and warming them up 
into cheerfulness. But now even they quietly 
slipped away and left her alone. 

It was a heavy night. She asked herself more 
than once how many more of the like she should 
have to bear, and if she could bear them. Did 
Bernard see it or feel it? She could not tell. 
He came in late. She saw him talking to Mrs. 
Melville, and afterward to Lady Rivers; then 
trying his utmost to be pleasant to every body. 
She was so proud always of the sweet nature he 
had, and the simple unconscious charm of his 
manner in society. But in the pauses of con- 
versation he looked inexpressibly sad ; and when 
they got into the i and were alone to- 
gether, she heard him sigh so heavily that if his 
people had been all night long pricking her to 
death with pins and needles Hannah would not 
have complained. The very fact of complaint 
seemed a certain humiliation. 

They scarcely exchanged a word all the drive 
home; but he took and held fast her hand. 
There was something in the warm clasp that 
comforted her for every thing. 

“Dear,” he whispered, as he lit her candle 
and bade her good-night, which he did as soon 
as possible, ‘‘it is a hard lot for both of us. Can 
you bear it?” 

“*T think I can.” 

And so for some days she thought she could. 
She had that best balm for sorrow—a busy life; 
each hour was as full of work as it would hold; 
no time for dreaming or regrets, scarcely even 
for love, except in the form wherein fate had 
brought love to her—calm, domestic, habitual— 
scarcely distinguishable from friendship even yet. 
She and Bernard did all their customary business 
together day by day. They had become so com- 
pletely one in their work it would have been 
difficult to do otherwise. Nor did she wish it. 
She was happy only to be near him, to help him, 
to watch him fulfilling all his duties, whatever 
bitterness lay underneath them. That pure joy 
which a woman feels in a man’s worthiness of 
love, keener than even her sense of the love he 
gives her, was Hannah's to the core. And then 
she had her other permanent bliss—the child. 

Women—good women, too—have sometimes 
married a man purely for the sake of his chil- 
dren; and Hannah never clasped Rosie in her 
arms without understanding something of that 
feeling. Especially on.the first Sunday after the 
change had come—the great change, of which 
not an atom showed in their outward lives, but 
of which she and Bernard were growing more 
and more conscious every day. This bright 
morning, when the sun was shining, and the 
crocuses all aflame across the garden, and a 
breath of spring stirring through the half-budded 
lilac-tree, it might, perhaps, have been hard for 
them to keep up, that gentle reticence of manner 
to one another, except for the child. 

Rosie was a darling child. Even strangers 
said so. The trouble she gave was infinitesi- 
mal, the joy unlimited. Father and aunt were 
accustomed to delight together over the little 
opening soul, especially on a Sunday morning. 
They did so still. They talked scarcely at all, 
neither of the future nor the past; but simply 
accepted the present, as childhood accepts it, 
never looking borond: Until, in the midst of 
their frolic—while papa was carrying his little 
girl on his back round and round the table, and 
Tannie was jumping out after them at intervals 
in the character of an imaginary wolf, Rosie 
screaming with ecstasy, and the elders laughing 
almost as heartily as the child—there came a note 
from the Moat House. 

Mr. Rivers read it, crushed it furiously in his 
hand, and threw it on the back of the fire. Then, 
before it burned, he snatched it out again. 

‘*My poor Hannah! But you ought to read 
it. It will hurt you—still you ought to read it. 
There must never be any concealments between 
us two.” 

“No,” 

Hannah took the letter, but did not grow fa- 
rious—rather calmer than before. She knew it 
was only the beginning of the end. 


“(My DEAR BERNARD,—Your father wishes 
Particularly to talk with you to-day, as poor Aus- 
tin, we hear, is rather worse than usual. You 


will, of course, come in to lunch, and remain to 
dinner.” 

‘*] perceive that, in spite of my earnest advice, 
Miss Thelluson is still an inmate of your house- 
hold. Will you suggest to her that I am sorry 
our pew will be full, and our dinner-table also, 
to-day ?” 

‘*I wish you were more amenable to the rea- 
sonings of your family, but remain, nevertheless, 

“*Your affectionate mother, 
“A, Rivers.” 


“Well?” Bernard said, watching her. 

Hannah drooped her head over Rosie's hair ; 
the child had crept to her knees, and was looking 
with wide blue eyes up at Tannje. 

“It is but what I expected—what she before 
declared her intention of doing.” 

“*But do you recognize all it implies—all it 
will result in ?” 

«Whatever it be, I am prepared.” 

‘You do not know the worst,” Bernard said, 
after a pause. ‘I found it out yesterday by get- 
ting counsel's opinion on the strict law of the 
case; but I had not courage to tell you.” 

i Why not? I thought we were to have no 
secrets.” 

“Oh, we men are such cowards; I am, any- 
how. But will you hear it now? It will be 
such a relief to talk to you.” 

‘* Talk, then,” said Hannah, with a pale smile, 
“*Stop; shall we have time? It will be twenty 
minutes yet before the church-bells begin ring- 
ing.” 

For she knew that the wheels of life must go 
on, though both their hearts were crushed on the 
way. 
“* Five minutes will be enough for all I have 
to tell you. Only—take the child away.” 

Hannah carried away little Rosie, who clang 
frantically to her fond paradise in Tannie’s arms, 
and was heard wailing dolorously overhead for a 
good while, 

“See! even that baby can not bear to part 
with you. How, then, shall I?” cried Bernard, 
passionately ; and then, bidding her sit down, 
began giving her in words exact and brief the 
result of his inquiries. 

These confirmed all he had said himself once 
before in the case of Grace and James Dixon. 
Of the law, as it now stood, there could be no 
possible doubt. No marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, whether celebrated here or abroad, 
would be held valid in England. No woman so 
married had any legal rights, no children could 
inherit. Thus, even in cases where the marriage 
was known to have existed, and the wife had 
borne the husband's name for years, whole es- 
tates have been known to lapse to the Crown; 
but then the Crown, with a curious recognition 
of the difference between law and equity, had 
been usually advised to return them piecemeal, 
under the guise of a free gift, to the children, 
who otherwise would have been the undisputed 


eirs, 
- ‘*Heirship—money! it seems all to hinge 
upon that,” said Hannah, a little bitterly. 

‘*Yes; because property is the test upon 
which the whole legal question turns. If I 
been without ties—say a poor clerk upon a hun- 
dred and fifty a year (I wish I had)—we might 
have set sail by the next steamer to America, 
and lived there happy to the end of our days; 
for England is the only country which does not 
recognize such marriages as ours. Somevonntries 
—France and Germany, for instance—require a 
special permission to marry; but this gained, 
society accepts the union at once. Now with 
us—oh, Hannah, how am I te put it to you?— 
this would do no good. As I said before, the 
misery would not end with ourselves.” 

“Would it affect Rosie?” 

‘*Your heart is full of Rosie. No; but she is 
only a girl, and the Moat House is entailed in 
the male line, Austin is slowly dying. I am 
the last of my race. Do yon understand ?” 

She did at last. Her face and neck turned 
scarlet, but she did not shrink. It was one of 
the terrible necessities of her position that she 
must not shrink from any thing. She saw clear- 
ly, that never, according to the law of England, 
could she be Bernard’s wife, And if not, what 
would she be? If she had children, what would 
they be? And his estates lay in England, and 
he was the last of his line. 

“T perceive,” she faltered. ‘‘ No need to ex- 
plain farther. You must not think of me any 
more. To marry me would ruin you.” 

Wild and miserable as his eyes were—fierce 
with misery—the tears rushed into them. 

‘“* My poor Hannah, my own unselfish Hannah, 
you never think for a moment that it would also 
ruin you.” 

It was true, she had not thought of herself; 
only of him. A clergyman, prepared to break 
the canon law; a mau. of family and position, 
running counter to all social prejudices ; a son, 
dutiful and fondly attached, opposing his father’s 
dearest wishes! The mental struggle that he 
must have gone through before there ever dawned 
upon him the possibility of marrying her strack 

lannah with a conviction of the depth of his 
love, the strength of his endurance, such as she 
had never believed in before. 

‘*Oh, Bernard!” she cried, calling him by his 
name for the first time, and feeling—was it also 
for the first time ?—how entirely she loved him 
—‘ Bernard, you must never think of marrying 
me: we must part.” . 

“Part!” and he made as if he would have 
embraced her, but restrained himself. ‘‘ We will 
discuss that question by-and-by. At present, 
hear the rest which I have to tell.” 

He then explained, with a calmness which in 
so impulsive a man showed how strong was the 
self-control he was learning to exercise, that since 
1835 many dissentients from the law then passed 
had tried to set it aside ; that almost every session, 
@ bill to this effect was brought into the House 


of Commons, fiercely discussed there, passed by 
large majorities, and then carried to the Upper 
House, where the Peers invariably threw it out. 
Still in the minority were a few very earnest in 
the cause. 

“T know; Lord Dunsmore is one of them.” 

‘Yes; I had forgotten; I seem to be forget- 
ting every thing!” and Bernard put his hand 
wearily to his head. ‘I met Lady Dunsmore in 
London, and she asked me no end of questions 
about you. She is very fond of you, I think.” 

“Ts she?” 

** She wanted to know if you would come and 
stay with her, and bring Rosie; but I said I could 
not spare either of you. And then she looked at 
me inquisitively. She is a very shrewd, clever, 
good woman, and a strong ally on ourside. For 
it must be our side, Hannah, whatever my people 
say, whatever I might have said myself once. 
Any law that creates a crime is mischievous and 
cruel, There ought to be, as I once overheard 
Lord Dunsmore say, no bar whatsoever to mar- 
riage except consanguinity. Even if I had no 
personal concern in the matter, it is a wrong, 
and I would fight against it as such,” 

“The Riverses were ever fighters, you know,” 
said Hannah, watching him with a ead, tender 
smile, and more than ever there darkened down 
upon her all that he was giving up for her sake. 

‘*But to come to the point, Hannah. I have 
told you all the ill; now hear the good. Every 
ia public feeling is advancing; this year the 

ill is to be brought in again. Its adherents are 
ready for a good hard fight, as usual; but this 
ime they hope to win. And if they win—then 
—then—” 

He seized her hands, and clasped them pas- 
sionately. It was not the dreamy love-making 
of a boy in his teens—of her lost Arthur, for in- 
stance, over whose utmost happiness hung the 
shadow of early death; it was the strong pas- 
sion of a man in the midst of life, with all his 
future before him—a future that needed a wife's 
help to make it complete ; and Hannah knew it. 
For a moment, sad, pale, white-lily-like as she 
was, there came a flush rose-red into her cheeks, 
and to her heart an eager response to the new 
duties, the new joys; then she shrank back with- 
in herself, It all seemed so hopeless, or with 
such a slender thread of hope to cling to: yet 
he clung to it. 

‘*T will never give in,” he said, ‘‘if I have to 
wait for years. I will marry you if I possibly 
can. I will never marry any other woman. You 
shall not be troubled or harmed—not more than 
I must necessarily harm you, my. poor love, sim- 
ply because you are my love. But mine you 
mast and shall be. You hear me, Hannah?”” 

For she stood jive and bewildered. Any 
one might have thought she did not care until 
she lifted up her eyes to him. Then he had no 
doubt at all. 

““Oh, give me one kiss, Hannah, to last me all 
these months and years, It will not hurt you— 
it is not wrong.” 

“*No;” and she gave it, Then with a great 
sigh they both sat down. 

The church-bells began to ring. ‘‘I must 
go,” Bernard said. ‘‘ But first, what are we to 
do? Will you go to church to-day?” 

“IT must. If I sit in the free seats or in the 
aisle, I must go to church. It is God’s house; 
He will not drive me from it; He knows I have 
done nothing wrong.” And she wept a little, 
but not much. 

‘You are right; we have not done any thing 
wrong, and we onght not to act as if we had. 
Then—will yea come with me?” 

““No; I had rather go alone,” said Hannah, 
gently. ‘‘I will bear every thing alone, so far 
as I can.” : 

‘*What do you mean? What do you wish?” 

“That you should in all things do your duty 
without considering me. Go to the Moat House, 
as they desire. If they do not mention me, do 
not you. What does it matter? they can not 
harm me—not mach. And to break with them 
would be terrible for you. Keep friends with 
your own people to the last.” 

‘You traly wish that ?” 

“I do. Now go. Good-by, and God bless 
you, Bernard.” 

“*God bless you, my Hannah!” 

And with that mutual blessing they parted. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cream Caxe—One and a half cups of sugar, one- 
half a cup of batter, three eggs, leaving out the yolk 
of one, two cups of flour, half a cup of milk, two tea- 
spoonfals of cream of tartar, and one of soda; for the 
cream, one cup of cream and the yolk of one egg; 
flavor and sweeten to taste. Bake the cake as you do 
for jelly cake, putting the cream between, or cut it in 
two, insert the ¢ream, and lay the piece back. 

Caxam Sponaz-Caxn (very cuperior).—Six eggs, two 
cups of flour, the samo quantity of sugar, two tea- 
rpoonfals of cream of tartar well mixed in the dour, 
and one-half a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little hot water; beat together the yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar until perfectly light and creamy ; add to 
it the well-beaten whites, then the flour, and last of all 
the soda. Bake, in round tins, about an inch thick. 

Cara For Caxx.—Heat one pint of milk, and add 
to it one table-spoonfal of corn starch dissolved in a 
Little milk, two eggs, one cup of sugar, all beaten to- 
gether; boil it until it thickens. Split the cakes when 
cold, and fill with cream. 

Pioxixp Eaes are very easily and most ex- 
cellent as an accompaniment for cold meats. Boil for 
half an hour three dozen eggs, remove the shells, and 
pack them when entirely cold in a wide-mouthed jar 
large enough to let them in or out without mashing 
or breaking. Take as much vinegar as you think will 
cover them entirely, and boil in it white pepper, all- 
spice, a little root ginger, and, if desired, a very small 
quantity of garlic. Salt to taste. A few tiny white 
onions put in the jar some may think an improvement. 
When the vinegar has boiled enough to extract the 
3; ices, take them out and pour it over the eggs, cork 
tightly when cold, and in a month they are ready to use. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








“*ZEKLE CREP’ UP, QUITE UNBEKNOWN, 
AN’ PBEKED IN THRU THE WINDER.” 


Gop makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur'z you can look or listen. 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


“Zakle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder ; 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
*Ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fire-place filled the room’s one side, 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 

There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
‘To bake ye to a puddin’. 





‘The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 

_ Towards the pootiest, bless her! 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ‘em rusted 

The ole queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


‘The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed ‘warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


By Proressor J. Russert Lowett. I:iustratep sy Horpm. 




















‘‘sHE HEERED A FOOT, AN’ KNOWED IT TU, 
A-RASPIN’ ON THE SCRAPER.” 


"Twas kin’ 0’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blesséd cretur ; 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain't modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clean grit an’ human natur; _ 
None conldn't quicker pitch a ton, 
Nor dror a farrer straighter. 


He'd sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ‘em, druv ‘em; 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 
All is, he couldn't love ‘em, 


‘**¥OU WANT TO SEE MY PA, I 8’ POSE?’ 


yon 


SWA'AL.eoseNOveeessT COME DASIGNIN'— 


But long o° her his veins ‘ould run 
All crinkly, like curled maple; 

The side she breshed felt full o° sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap'il. 


She thought no v'ice hed sech a swing 
Ez his’n in the choir; 

My! when he made ‘Ole Hundred” ring 

She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she'd blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 


Sone 10, 1871.] 





“<TO SEE MY MAP SHR'S SPRINKLIN’ CLO'ES 


AGIN TO-MORRER'S 1'H1¥' 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to 've gut a new soul 

For she felt sartin-sure he'd come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew, 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l'itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


von 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Fz though she wished him furder ; 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“Yon want to see my Pa, I s'pose?” 

* “Walal...... NO...00. I come dasignin’ "— 

“To see my Ma? She's sprinklin’ clo'es 
Agin to-morrer’s i'nin’.” 

To say why gals acts so or 90, | 
Or don't, ‘ould be presumin’; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


PL 


AS | 
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““THET LAST WORD PRICKED HIM LIKE A PIN, 
AN'......WA’AL, HE UP AN’ KI8T HER.” 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, ‘‘I'd better call agin ;” 
Says she, ‘Think likely, Mister ;” 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’...,,.wa’al, he up an’ kist her. 


‘When Ma bimeby upon ‘em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ex ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips, 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes, 


‘an’ ALL I KNOW I8, THEY WAS CRIED 
IN MEETIN’ COME NEX’ SUNDAY,” 





For she was jes the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary; 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snow-hid in Jenoonry. 


The blood clost ronn’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

‘Tell mother see how metters stood, 
And gin ‘em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy; 

An’ all T know is, they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday, 





ee Sa 
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SEA SONG. 


Caxt not the old life back, O sea! 

In the grave where it lies, there let it be; 

Wake not the pale ghost up for me: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Bid not the tranquil pulses throng 

To tumult and passion, fret and wrong; 

Hush the sad memories in thy song: 
Call not the dead love back. 


‘Was not its brief life full of pain, 

Of weary waiting, and struggle vain? 

Bid it not waken to weep again: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Lurid and bright was its morning ray, 

Fierce was the glare of its noontide sway, 

Cold o’er its death closed the gloaming gray: 
Call not the dead love back. 


There let it He in its fatal charm, 
With its closen eye and its folded palm— 
There let it lie in its solemn calm: 

Call not the dead love back. 


Sing of the upward, glorious er, 

Sing of the present’s harvest hour, 

Sing of the future’s golden dower: 
Call not the dead love back. 


Sing on, sing on, in thy mighty chime, 
Of the world to come and its joys sublime; 
But oh, in the terrible name of ‘Time, 

Call not the dead love back! 





THE BROCADE. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ERTAINLY it was a charming dress. As 

it lay there in its box one could see that; 

a confusion of gold color, and crimson roses, 

and black lace. Lovely as it was, however, 

very little had been expended on it, unless you 

estimated all the hopes that had been wrought 

into it—then you would have felt that it was as 

costly a thing as it was charming. It was, in- 

deed, as Thyrza said, the little shroud of a dead- 
and-gone summer. 

Poor Mrs. Devine, a Treasury clerk in Wash- 
ington, had, with her daughter Thyrza, been 
visiting a friend during the yearly vacation, which 
they took in June. You should know what 
the life of a Treasury clerk is before you can 
appreciate what this vacation was. You should 
understand the need of being at the office at a 
fixed hour, rain or shine, in the penetrating 
winds and damps of winter, or in the summer 
beats that scorch a shower to steam before it 
‘oaches the pavement—the pavement against 
which sometimes yon hold the parasol to ward 
off a blistering blast, more unbearable than the 
rays out of the brassy sky above; you should 
understand the dependence which makes you 
tremble at a word, the tediousness of coun- 
terfeit-detection, where an error costs you the 
amount of the note, or of the enumeration of 
paper whose arsenic poisons your hands and 
half paralyzes your arms, or of the endless copy- 
ing, for which men in the same room, doing sim- 
ilar work not half so neatly or swiftly as your- 
self, receive double the reward; you should un- 
derstand the crisis at every official change, the 
apprehension and dread, every fourth year, lest 
with a new king in Israel you are no longer 
known; you should understand the absolute fa- 
tigue with which you re-enter your rooms with 
cramped shoulders, weary fingers, aching backs, 
tired out in body and soul. You would have to 
enter into all this experience in order to appre- 
ciate the satisfaction Mrs. Devine and Thyrza 
took, the year through, all in dreaming of their 
coming June, always pleasant, and in this single 
instance more than ever 80, since spent at a 
friend’s whose way had diverged from theirs 
years ago; for Mrs. Devine’s unfortunate hus- 
band had died and left her with nothing but his 
child and his memory: while Mrs. Van Alstyne 
had never known the touch of trouble, but, 
wealthy, courted, and surrounded by troops of 
friends, had passed her life in a palace, and had 
breathed the breath of luxury. 

Of course an invitation to visit Mrs. Van Al- 
styne was something too unusual not to cause a 
flutter in the fold of the Devines—the fold be- 
ing the two rooms of a lodging-house, which had 
been their home during their Treasury life; and 
the furbishing of the slender wardrobes for the 
occasion was almost pathetic to see. They were 
nearly of a size, the mother and daughter—Thyr- 
za being just eighteen—and thus an allowable in- 
terchange made a very little go a great way. 
But, at the most, there was hardly enough for 
one, for the mere living in the expensive place 
had not left them more than twenty dollars a 
month to spend upon clothes, doctors, recrea- 
tions, and emall charities. 

Still, with a couple of cambric gowns apiece 
for mornings, with Mrs. Devine’s black grena- 
dine for dinner, and her old satin for evening 
wear, and with Thyrza’s trained organdy, and 
the month’s pay that would not have to go for 
board advanced to buy her a check silk and some 
ribbons and laces—enough remaining for the 
traveling tickets—they might get through the 
month respectably. To be sure, the organdy 
wouldn't wash; yet Mrs. Devine hoped for the 
best, for she was a 1g woman herself, with a 
woman’s liking for fine tissues, and with a lovely, 
proud face to be set off by them. Nevertheless, 
it was not for herself she was concerned ; it was 
for her daughter. She had forgotten herself 
long ago in Thyrza; and to see her radiant and 
well was all she wished for under the sun. And 
hye was a pretty thing. Fair as a lily, with 
a forehead so dazzling in its whitenexs as to 
seem the type of an infinite purity of nature, 
with large, bright, hazel eyes, a mouth that laugh- 


ed in dimples—dimples that always brought a 
blush to cover them—she seemed something, in 
that evanescent brilliance of her youth, deserv- 
ing of an easier lot than that hard money-count- 
ing in the Treasury, that wore upon her nerves 
till she was half beside herself. Once or twice 
at Mrs. Van Alstyne’s she woke from the slum- 
ber into which she fell over her sewing or her 
book, and began to count, ‘‘One, two, three,” 
and, at her mother’s eager motion, whispered, 
“You mustn't interrupt me just this minute—I 
shall have to begin again—one, two, three, four,” 
until, with a sigh of relief and the motion of put- 
ting down a package, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Fifty! 
Now I will answer your question,” and came to 
herself with a start that shook her like a spasm, 
and with a mortified rush of color that was pain- 
ful. But that was only at first, in the reaction 
of long fatigue; afterward she was well as na- 
ture had intended ; and in the toilette made by 
her pale green silk with its white lustre, ruffled 
like a rose, and relieved by a very little old 
thread lace, she made a pleasant addition to the 
appurtenances of Mrs. Van Alstyne’s parlors. 
The lace, indeed, was darned within an inch of 
ita life, but Mrs. Devine did that sort of thing so 
that you took the mending for design, and ad- 
mired it. E 

Before long Mrs. Van Alstyne was seized 
with one of her sudden likings—this time for 
Thyrza—likings to which people with nothing to 
do are subject, and which they pursue till they 
throw the exhausted victim aside for the next, 
without a thought of harm done. Mrs, Van Al- 
styne had never taken that liking to her hus- 
band's ward and niece, Miss Reagan, who was a 
constant element of her life; and apparently she 
stood in some awe of the cold and stately girl, 
whose temper was keen, and who was mistress 
of a million—a girl, after all, who had not much 
experience of life, and whd, though she gave 
alms among beggars and day-laborers, had no 
idea of such a state as Thyrza’s, or that she could 
meet socially a pereon without an income; set- 
ting down the defects of Thyrza’s toilettes not to 
poverty, but ignorance, and growing so tired, at 
last, of Thyrza’s everlasting green check as to 
close her eyes to it, and become almost unaware 
of the girl’s existence. 

But that made no difference to our joyous 
Thyrza, who was like a honey-bee escaped from 
some labyrinthine coil, and giddy with the fresh, 
free air, and who was hurt by no disregard of 
Miss Reagan’s, but looked at her as of different 
race from herself—one of the beautiful demons 
of this enchanted life, whose powerful genius was 
Mrs. Van Alstyne; and she had put far back in 
a remote past all remembrance of her days of 
care and toil, and was just basking in the de- 
lights of these. 

“You happy little thing!” said Basil Van Al- 
styne to her one morning, as she stood tying up 
the honeysuckles that the night’s wind and show- 
er had scattered about the piazza—‘‘ You happy 
little thing! Can't you teach me the secret of 
your light-heartedness ?” 

“«Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain doth know; 
Such melodious madness 

From my lips should flow,’” 
sang Thyrza, like a lark herself, taking up the 
song with which the lofty Miss Reagan in the dis- 
tant drawing-room was petrifying the morning 
visitors. 

Basil made an impatient gesture. ‘‘One is 
plenty,” said he, with a shrug that indicated the 
other singer. ‘‘Don’t echo her; don’t freeze 
the little fountain that is always bubbling over, 
but answer my question, please.” 

“There isn’t any answer,” said Thyrza. 

“Tell me, then, are you always as light- 
hearted ?” asked the young man. 

** Except when I am counting money.” 

“Counting money ?” he repeated, with a look 
of comical amazement. ‘‘Was ever woman 
made wretched by that task ?” 

‘*You know it isn’t my money,” said Thyrza, 
naively. 

‘Qh, indeed! that alters the case.” 

“‘Dreadfully,” laughed she. ‘‘ And yet, do 
you know,” looking up and pausing, ‘‘ after all, 
not so much. I get to hate the very sight of 
money.” 

“To think the United States Treasury should 
bring about such an era of the Golden Age!” 

“‘Oh, not but what I like the things that 
money buys!” cried she. ‘‘Ido. I like large 
room after room, their floors covered with vel- 
vet, like those in there, and statues and paint- 
ings, and great Sévres vases, and ormolu cabin- 
ets, and inlaid work, and seats soft as clouds, 
you know, and Erard pianos, and ivory harps, 
and long, soft dresses to enjoy it all in, and jew- 
els like—” 

“And the United States Treasury does not 
allow its slaves these little enjoyments ?” 

“Oh no, no,” sighed Thyrza. ‘‘It gives us 
two rooms in an old house where the timbers 
shrank ages ago so as to let in the winter 
drafts, and where in summer we suffocate if we 
close the shutters to keep out—such a sun! and 
burn alive if we open them. There is a photo- 
graph on the wall, and there are gray shades at 
the windows, and there is hair-cloth furniture, 
and across the street there is a brick wall that 
strikes back the heat like a furnace. And we 
sit there after we come home, and gasp, and long 
for the evening and some coolness, some dew, 
some stars—for the hour when the music begins 
in the square, where the great white magnolias, 
high up in the dark, make it too delicious for 
any thing, and we can go and get the only hap- 
piness there is in life. Oh, how I have longed 
for it! How I shall again!” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” said Basil. ‘‘ Heaven for- 
bid, little girl, that you should ever long for any 
thing like that! Why, your face has grown 
white remembering it.” 

**Don't talk of it,” said Thyrza then, with a 


mimic shudder. ‘‘I don't want to remember any 
more. J am in heaven just now, and I mean to 
stay there ;” and she twisted a stem of the honey- 
suckles round her hair, smiling in her artless 
and, sooth to say, enrapturing way, and leaning 
against the pillar, as if she had taken up a posi- 
tion for the summer. 

= Sa you really so contented, Thyrza?” said 

sil, 

‘* Just as a little butterfly is, you know,” said 
she, ‘‘that the next storm will beat down into 
the earth.” 

“No!” cried Basil. ‘* You never shall have 
such a fate—” But just here Miss Reagan came 
sailing up the drawing-rooms with her guests, 
and stepping upon the piazza, called Basil to her 
support, and the sentence remained unfinished. 

‘What a month it was—what a June! Never 
had the pomp of summer swept over Thyrza’s 
genses in such wise before. She could hardl 
believe it was the same world as that in whi 
she had been living her dr life. And now, 
with the close of the‘delightful days, to go back 
to the stifling heats of the city and the office- 
work! it sickened her to say it—to speak of 
leaving this cool and leafy shelter, into which 
evil never seemed to come. But she swallowed 
her tears, and tried to be grateful for what she 
had had. Perhaps there was something else 
which it made the poor child sick to speak of 
leaving. 

But she had no need to disquiet herself. Mrs. 
Van Alstyne had not half exhausted ber powers 
of being pleased with Thyrza. In fact, she was 
thinking there was no limit to those powers— 
any thing eo fresh, so sweet, so simple, as this 
little maid she declared she never had seen. She 
liked to have her about her; it made her feel 
young again. She liked to hear her bird-like 
voice ; she liked to sce herin her morning-room, 
with her rapt face, as she recited to her some 
romance of her youth, all alive with her April 
smiles and tears. As for letting her go back 
with her mother, it was nonsense. She would like 
to keep her forever; and if she could not keep 
her forever, at any rate the rest of the summer 
might be hers; and Mrs. Devine could easily 
get her leave without pay, on account of hef 
health, which would certainly be ruined if she 
returned to Washington in all the stagnant July 
heats—all which was urged too freely for Mrs. 
Devine to gainsay, though she knew her own 
life would be unbearable without her child. 
But on that thought Mrs. Devine dwelt only 
long enough to be conscious of thinking it; and, 
in spite of ‘Thyrza’s dissent, she was at her desk 
on the first morning of the month, and her 
daughter staid at the Van Alstynes’. 

Thyrza was to write to her mother twice a 
week, detailing her life of every day. Cheerful 
little letters, they were, and meat and drink to 
their reader. If by-and-by they showed the 
least constraint or reserve in the world, it did 
not trouble Mrs. Devine; she had imagined 
there might be a secret for Thyrza to keep be- 
fore the summer ended, and she could conhde it 
to her mother—her other self—by word of mouth; 
and the poor lady had spent half her time build- 
ing castles in the air whose foundations seemed 
to her to be laid deep as the foundations of the 
hills, She had left with Thyrza all her small 
stock of finery that was suitable, her morning 
cambrics—since she could wear prints at the of- 
fice, and she knew if one was dabbled in the 
garden before breakfast, how nice it was to have 
another; and her black grenadine skirt, which, 
with a muslin waist and bretelles, would make a 
pretty change. The last was spoiled for Thyrza, 
though, before she wore it, by Miss Reagan's 
pronouncing a similar dress a pretentious make- 
shift. : 
‘“What do people go into society for if they 
can’t meet its demands?” said Miss Reagan. 
“‘The poverty strikes through such a dress, the 
person who wears it is uncomfortable, and ev- 
ery body else is. I had rather give her a new 
one than see that again. It really makes me 
feel as if all the barriers were down, and any 
body conld go any where—” 

“As if the beggars were coming to town,” 
said Basil; ‘‘some in rags, and some in tags, 
and some in velvet gowns. Why are your 
cheeks burning 20, little Printemps ?” he asked 
of Thyrza. ‘Are you guilty of such a gown? 
I thought it was a very pretty one.” 

‘* That is all men know,” said Miss Reagan. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Thyrza; ‘‘and I 
shall have to wear it, because the wine is spilled 
on my green one.” It was Miss Reagan who 
had spilled the wine, by-the-way. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said Miss Reagan. 
“We know how it is. And where people are 
so welcome they can wear any thing. Still, I 
must say, magnificent dress does give a splendor 
to society, and if I couldn’t have the one, I 
should stay away from the other.” And Miss 
Reagan felt of the diamonds at her throat, and 
caught ‘up her gauzes, and moved away. “My 
aunt and Basil do make such a fool of that girl,” 
said she to her maid that night, ‘‘ that 1 felt it a 
duty to bring her to her senses!” 

Meanwhile every letter of Thyrza’s rehearsed 
the hours of pleasure-taking atthe Van Alstynes’ 
—the drives through regions of gardens and 
lawns; thedinner-parties; the balls, towhich they 
rolled along through the night shadows of the 
woods; the great ball which Mrs. Van Alstyne 
was presently to give herself; the rowing down 
the little river, where the intertwining branches 
cast perpetual twilight on the water: hours when 
Thyrza used to think all the dull years to come 
could be gilded by their recollection. 

But what new thing was it that made each 
one of these hours bappier than the one before? 
Thyrza could not, easily have said. She only 
knew that life was’ growing bright with an inef- 
fable brightness; that those dull years to come 
were transforming themselves in a glory ; and in 
all the future, that she had been wont to dread 


and keep out of sight, there did not seem to bea 
shadow. Half the day Basil was hovering about 
her. If she sat reading to Mrs. Van Alstyne in 
the morning-room, he sat there listening. If she 
sketched with Miss Reagan on the river-bank, he 
lay in the grass and studied her. Now and then 
Miss Reagan also would vouchsafe a glance and 
word of instruction, for Thyrza was a little blun- 
derer with a pencil, and knew less of the laws of 
perspective than she did of the laws of Lycurgus ; 
but for the most part, as if she were a child or a 
cipher, Miss Reagan wrought at her own sketch, 
absorbed and oblivious, and rather hindered by 
more of Basil's attention than required him to 
listen to a bit of gossip, or to say if violet-carmine 
or rose madder would be best to use, and never 
dreaming of the drama in the hearts beside her— 
the tumult of hopes and joys half hidden even 
from Basil and from Thyrza, as lovers themselves 
might be hidden in some delicious dusk, When 
they loitered home with their sketches it was 
Miss Reagan who reached out her hand and 
took Basil's arm as a matter of course; but 
Thyrza, now before and now behind ; now crying 
the discovery of a clump of maiden-hair, now the 
neat of late fledgelings that her hand uncovered ; 
now tripping from knoll to knoll, swinging her 
hat by its ribbons till a windy bough caught all 
the brown chevalure, and held it till Basil came 
to the release—Thyrza, in such case, was far 
more a feature of that landscape than the stately 
heiress who never took a step except by line and 
measure. Sometimes when her gay spirits had’ 
bubbled off—in which you never would have rec- 
ognized her for the demure little maiden that 
first came to the Van Alstynes—she returned 
and walked beside the others; but she never 
took Basil’s arm, and, indeed, so quick and help- 
ful was she that I doubt if she hed ever so much 
as touched his hand: After dinner, when they 
were at home, and his mother was taking her 
nap, and Miss Reagan began over again the 
songs she had practiced half the morning, Basil 
paid the singing a little dutiful attention, and 
then strolled off with his cigar, as an excuse, and 
called Thyrza to his aid, and they sat on the 
piazza till the bells of the village stole like an 
echo over the dark still air. Sometimes Thyrza 
delayed there with him half an hour after evening 
visitors had gone; or she came down, dressed to 
go out, before the others were ready, and found 
him waiting for her there. Short es, all of 
them, but endless in their content, in the satis- 
faction of the words that said so little and yet 
confessed so much, of the silences where Thyrza 
always found that Basil's eyes had been resting 
on her face with a glance that called carnation 
to its cheeks, since she could not fail to interpret 
such glances from such eyes. 

Still, what a heedless happiness it was, based 
on no assurances save those tacit glances, asking 
noother! But heedless or not, it made the little 
creature beantiful with all the vividness of its 
feverish sparkle and color. ‘‘I declare,” cried 
Mrs. Van Alstyne, on one occasion, as she sat in 
her garden chair, and watched the child filling 
the vases, ‘‘ I don’t know how I should live now 
without Thyrza. I never saw such an improve- 
ment in any living creature. She is very happy 
here—it is so fortunate—I shall want her so when 
you two are gone. I don’t believe I shall ever 
let her go away.” : 

Basil jooked up from his book as she spoke, 
but the next sentence made him look down again, 
and presently rise and go in and stay locked in 
his room all day. 

They were coming home from a wedding-par- 
ty that night, quite a distance across bad roads 
before striking their own woods, and they were 
within a mile of the house when the old coach 
finally ceased complaining, and broke down. 

‘* What are we to do?” asked Miss Reagan, 
having righted herself. 

“*Walk home,” said Basil, curtly, out of the 
glowering mood that had wrapped him all night. 

““Walk!” answered she. ‘‘My aunt and I? 
It is impossible! You must arrange something. 
The idea of trailing this white satin at midnight 
throngh the woods!” 

And accordingly, after a long struggle with the 
coachman, Basil pronounced the carriage to be 
strapped up so that it might possibly take his 
mother and Miss Reagan at a funereal pace, with 
the driver at the horses’ heads. ‘‘ Th: and 
I will walk,” said he. ‘‘ She won’t mind a mile.” 

“© Oh, I should like it,” cried Thyrza, forgetful 
of her organdy, her only evening dress, that 
damp and briers and sodden leaves would soil 
more irretrievably than any white satin. 

“You are sure?” asked Mrs. Van Alstyne. 
“Quite sure? Very well, then. Get in, my 
love.” And the carriage trundled off, crackling 
and creaking as it went, and left the two alone 
in the woods, through whose tossing boughs the 
stars and the late moon looked in all horned and 
gibbous. As soon as the carriage was out of 
hearing, Basil, with a gay, free laugh that echoed 
through all the depths of the wood, rose from the 
log where he had seated himself as if he did not 
intend to stir till morning, and overtook Thyrza, 
who was standing by herself in the cloud of her 
gathered muslins. 

‘“What a spirit this night air puts into one!” 
he said, after they had taken a few paces. ‘‘Was 
ever any thing more delightful than that break- 
down—than this walk? Did I ever have you all 
to myself before?” And he took her hand, and 
felt the thrill that shot through its pulses as it 
lay upon his palm, and then he bent and kissed 
it in the dark. And Thyrza, hurriedly, happily, 
caught her hand away, and sped on like some- 
body possessed, without a thought of why or how 

1e 3] 

“Stay!” said Basil, detaining her. ‘This 
hour is ours. They gave it to us. I do not 
mean to lose a minute of it. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—we shall never have another like it; 
never —unless—Thyrza—” But he had si- 


lenced himself, and was walking on as fast as 
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she was now, and neither of them speaking ex- 
cept to warn each other of stone, or rut, or 
bough, till at last they emerged from the thicker 
wood into the chestnut avenue that ended on the 
lawn, ‘‘ You have soiled your little white slip- 
pers,” said Basil.- ‘‘I ought to have taken you 
inmyarms. Here; let me lift you over this wet 
spot;” and he held his hands for hers, but in 
another moment he had dropped her hands, his 
arms were flung about her, and he was holding 
her against his heart, that beat with such swift, 
strong blows, and his lips were fast on hers. A 
long, passionate moment, and then Thyrza was 
free, and she ran on alone as if some evil fate 
were pursuing her. But at the house she stopped, 
and in the shadow of the piazza turned and wait- 
ed for him, and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“*Oh, is it trae?” said she. ‘‘ Did you kiss 
me there in the wood? Do you really—oh, 
Basil! and I love you so!” and the little burn- 
ing face rested on that passion-cold one, the 
timid mouth touched his again, and she was gone. 

It was that very night that Mrs. Devine, in 
her little parlor that blazed with the heat of the 
weather and the gas, was putting the last stitches 
to her work, the window open, and great gauze- 
winged flies darting in and out. The great ball 
at the Van Alstynes’ to come off—it had engross- 
ed her of late, Thyrza’s toilette—the organdy 
crushed past retrieve by this time, doubtless—no 
money for a new one. She had been ready to 
ery to think of it. Her cheeks had been hot 
with her girl’s mortification. All at once, like 
an inspiration, she declared, there came to Mrs. 
Devine a remembrance of an old piece of splen- 
dor of her own better days—a brocade, stiff with 
richness, that she had worn till waist and sleeves 
were no more, and whuse breadths had been 
ripped and put away for any future use. But 
Mrs. Devine’s mourning, and the poverty that 
excluded her from society, had given no chance 
to turn the stuff to account, till she had fairly 
forgotten it, There was not enough for a whole 
dress, either, and part of what there was was 
worn and faded. 

Iam sorry Mrs. Devine was such a simple- 
ton; but as she was, it may as well be confessed 
that she lay awake for hours planning and turn- 
ing in her mind, till she saw the thing complete 
—the gored breadths for the skirt, the pieces cut 
out in the gore for the low waist, a ruffle of black 
Brussels net on the faded part at the bottom, 
an over dress of the net, heart-shaped in the neck, 
and fastened with a red rose, its long drapery 
looped from the shoulders with clustered sprays 
of the same reddest of red roses. If the sun 
lay on a bit of waving wheat and a cloud-shadow 
swept across it, the colors and effect had been 
the same as they were on this perfect little Sep- 
tember dress when the exulting mother finished 
it—the gold-colored fabric, with its brocade of 
silver beards and awns, with its cobweb lace 
and flowers, And worn with the work, Mrs. 
Devine covered it with a cloth, her heart as light 
as her eyes were heavy, and went to bed, rising 
in the morning for her Treasury routine, and on- 
able to procure a box and dispatch it before an- 
other day. 

That morning, as Mrs. Devine was trudging 
to the Treasury, blithe for all the heat, thinking 
of the surprise her girl was to have, of her beauty 
in the dress, of her pride and pleasure in it as she 
met her lover’s eye—for lover Mrs. Devine was 
confident he was—thinking of the rich and hap- 
py future of her darling as Basil’s wife—for that 
‘was what the child’s transparent letters made 


her mother sure must one day be—that morning. 


Thyrza was sitting alone with Mrs. Van Alstyne 
at the breakfast-table, where Basil had not yet 
appeared, nor had Miss Reagan. Happy little 
‘Thyrza—never had a morning seemed 80 fair, a 
sky so blue; never had such sun shone, such 
dew glittered. Presently Basil would be down; 
and the fresh blush was creaming over her face 
with the thought. 

“‘You are a surprising little being, Thyrza,” 
said Mrs. Van Alstyne. ‘Here you are a8 rosy 
as if you hadn’t been up half the night, and here 
am I fagged out, and Basil too, and all the rest. 
‘We must keep earlier hours if we want any com- 
plexions left—and it does put every thing back 
so, and disheartens the servants.” 

“* Miss Reagan has had her breakfast: taken 
up stairs,” said Thyrza, pausing from letter 
which John had just brought in. 

‘‘Has she? Then I hope she'll sleep till 
noon. Any body,” said Mrs. Van Alstyne, re- 
flectively, “‘ needs all the beauty-sleep to be had 
who is going to be married in October.” 

“*To be married?” asked Thyrza, looking up 
from her letter with sympathetic interest and 


surprise. 

“Didn't she ever tell you? I thought every 
body knew. Why, her trousseau is on the way 
from Paris! Such point! such duchesse! Oh, 
my dear, it will do your heart good to see it. 

‘e will open them. ourselves, you andI. You 
know it is such a lucky thing, Thyrza; for, if 
they didn’t marry, her fortune was to go to an 
asylum, except an annuity, and he has very lit- 
tle of his own—during my life. And it has been 
understeod this'ten years. Only last April it 
was made a formal engagement, and the wed- 
ding-day fixed for the 2d of October, his birth- 
day. Let me see; this is the 5th of September, 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘ Basil’s birthday is the 2d of October, too,” 
said the innocent Thyrza. 

“‘Certainly. . I said so, didn’t I? That is 
the reason they chose the day. And then it comes 
on Tuesday, which is very nice, because the Rus- 
sia sails Wednesday, and that is to be the trip; 
and it will be pleasant for her, because Basil 
has been once before, and will know all— Dear! 
dear! splinters? -If it had been delf it wouldn't 
have been hurt. Never mind; don’t dream of 
being vexed. John will pick up the pieces, I 
shouldn’t wonder if they could be riveted. It 
was a pretty bit of Dresden.” 
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Poor Thyrza! she had been growing cold and 
white as Mrs. Van Alstyne chatted on; she did 
not know why. Only certain words rattled in 
her ears. «Daring my life,” she heard again 
and again. ‘‘His birthday”—the words bewil- 
dered her. ‘‘ Basil has been once before.” Mrs. 
‘Van Alstyne’s voice was cutting through her, 
grating and rasping like a saw. What had be- 
come of all the sunshine? Where was the bright- 
ness of the morning gone? What made the world 
so black? The little cup dropped from her shak- 
ing hand as she tried to lift it, and shattered on 
her plate. She cut her fingers with it, and the 
blood followed. The sight of that brought her 
to herself, and every nerve was strung again till 


| she should be alone. 


“‘T am so sorry," she said. ‘‘It was a pretty 
bit of Dresden ;” as if Dresden were as common 
with her as clay. ‘‘ And so you say Baail is to 
be married in three weeks? And I must go be- 
fore the wedding! Oh yes, indeed—please don't 
—I must. Here is my letter, you see, and I 
must go to mamma at once—at once! I ought 
not to stay and talk when the train leaves in an 
hour. Bat if you will let them drive me to the 
station I shall just have time. And short leaves 
are best leaves, you know,” said Thyrza, mar- 
veling at herself and her composure that with- 
stood Mra, Van Alstyne’s storm of supplication. 

“*Poor child, you are alarmed about your 
mother, I know. But nothing can be amiss. 
And you will come back?” implored Mrs. Van 
Alsi “ You will come back for the 24?” 

‘« Basil will not miss me at his wedding,” said 
Thyrza. ‘‘ Perhaps some day, when you are all 
alone, I will come back, and we will go round the 
place like two ghosts. I have been too happy 
this summer.” And she ran away to toss the 
things into her trunk in a fury, and stamp upon 
the lid, to get on her traveling gown, and then 
to kiss Mrs. Van Alstyne a swift good-by, and 
dash off to catch the train and hide herself in a 
compartment, and lie back with shut eyes—hat- 
ing the place, burning with shame, aching with 
a heart as sore as if it had just been torn from 
the roots—aching for a false, false lover, trying to 
bury the love and tread upon its grave, and Jong- 
ing, with wild, inconsistent longing, for one look 
of Basil’s, one word, one touch. 

Mrs. Devine was alone in her parlor that sun- 
set, folding the brocade for its box, ‘holding it 
up to let the last light ripple over it, singing to 
herself so that she did not hear the slow sound 
of tired footsteps. ‘‘ Was it for me, mamma?” 
said a broken voice; and a little hand stole be- 
tween her and the dress. ‘‘ Pat it away, mam- 
ma,” said ‘Thyrza; ‘put it in its box, and hide 
it out of sight. It is the shroud of a dead-and- 
gone summer.” And Mrs. Devine turned and 
saw the truth in that wild, white face, and she fell 
upon her neck, and they comforted each other. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Corre. we examine very closely and carefully 
into the lives of those who have achieved 
success—by some attributed to sheer hard work, 
by others to luck—we should probably find that 
the true cause of victory had in a majority of 
cases been overlooked; that it lies in a genius 
for clearly perceiving the essential vein of work 
which will prove rich in following. As Carlyle 
says, ‘‘Know thy work.” <A hard con- 
fessedly, but not disheartening or useless, like 
that groping for light amidst higher and intri- 
cate speculations, asking explanation of a book 
sealed to all alike. The talisman is genius to 
appreciate position, to know the force we can 
muster to storm the key of that position. This 
exceeds all the plodding, unintelligent, unrelax- 
ing labor, and is the Fortunatus gift that endows 
its lucky possessor with never-failing success. 
The five failing publicans who preceded the sixth 
flourishing Boniface had the same tools to work 
with—the same house, bar, and customers de 
facto or embryo—but they failed to see what 
might be worked out with those tools, and so 
blamed every thing and every body but their 
own deficient mental vision. 

Ingenuity, ora perceptive genius, is an impera- 
tive requisite to success, if hard work in innu- 
merable cases is an essential supplement ; but we 
must not leave out of consideration an invaluable 
quality—that of abstraction and concentration— 
when we have decided on what shall constitute 
the real business of life. If, for instance, we de- 
sire to benefit our fellow-men, we must be per- 
sistently unselfish, and sternly resist the myriad 
cravings of luxurious sense and personal gratifi- 
cation which prow] aboat our heart like edger 
banditti, an investing force between it and the 
crying appeals for our sympathy and aid. High- 
ly civilized times, such as ours, teeming with in- 
vention of all kinds to raise or satisfy every cray- 
ing of the jaded eye, mind, and sense, tend to a 
dire confusion in judgment on what are necessi- 
ties, what superfluities, what grain, what chaff. 
Yet, unless we continually make a right selection, 
we ran risk of losing the power of using a dis- 
cretion of infinite value in following the narrow 
war-path to the realms of success. 

Unquestionably every powerful genius could 
force a way, if the limited for the mas- 
tery of difficulties was not so brief—a few years 
out of the brief span of man’s life. From what 
we can gléan of Shakspeare’s early life, he would 
seem to have been without what may be called 
external aid, or friends and position to facilitate 
his obtaining a hearing in the Babel-voiced Lon- 
don of Elizabeth’s reign; and we have to solve 
the problem how he arrived at having his dra- 
mas represented before royalty, to be lessee, 
actor, landed proprietor, and sun himself in the 
intellectual revelry of the ‘‘ Mermaid” tavern. 
But I think that the problem admits of a solu- 
tion in that the greatest dramatic poet was by 
nature and habit a profound, an accomplished 
student of men. He was essentially practical, 


a gift many great poets have had reason to de- 
lore did not accompany that of the sacred fire. 
‘or genius, wanting this precions leaven of the 

practical, often expends itself in twisting ropes of 
sand, and becomes the sport of the world, in place 
of one of its masters. A good deal of absurd 
prejudice is entertained by sympathizers with the 
“* grand army of martyrs,” the nipped and silent, 
the embryo great ones, for success, which they 
believe is generally obtained by sacrificing sin- 
cerity, independence of thought, nay, honesty! 
They extol failure as the product of a stanch 
refusal to compromise, and accept things as they 
are, and so far yield to the social wave as to 
float prosperously on the Sea of Life. How far 
are we bound to take up a self-imposed cross, 
and declaim in the market-place, in the teeth of 
current modes of thought, to be either roared 
down or deserted by the multitude? ‘Tact comes 
tothe rescue. Parodying Danton’s famous words, 
“* Audacity, audacity, still audacity!” I say, tact, 
tact, always tact! It comes to the aid of the 
great man, and by its means he wages as stern, 
if more subtle, battle with the hated foe as the 
martyr, and yet secures safety among contempo- 
raries. Tact is armor for the battle, inopportune 
hostility is the rashness of a Sidney joining the 
strife without cuishes. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ih is astonishing how many well-educated per- 
sons do not know how to write their own 
names properly. A letter, or a manuscript of 
any kind, written in a cramped, illegible hand- 
writing, is a trial of patience, if not a vexation 
of spirit, to the reader. Friendship will some- 
times pardon it, though we have seen many a 
letter laid aside, un: , With some such remark 
as,‘‘ I must take time to decipher that : E—— does 
write such a dreadful hand!’’ or an impevent 
“It’s really more than it is worth to try to 

this letter!’ But in matters of business it is a 
sort of imposition to send an ill-written epistie, 
and the receiver generally feels it to beso. Who 
gets any compensation for spending half an hour 
In puzzling out the meaning of acarejessly writ- 
ten scrawl? Much experience, Feat patience, 
plenty of time and ingenuity, will generally en- 
able one to make out the substance of a letter, 
be it written ever so badly, by the connection 
of one word with another; but conjecture is of 
no avail in deciphering the Hundreds 
of people write their own names with as little 
care and distinctness as they would write the 
word and, disfiguring the capital letters with in- 
numerable flourishes, and making the small let- 
ters appear like a line of m’s, n’s, or u’s, nobody 
could tell which. We have known cases where, 
it being found fectly im) ible to decide 
what the individual letters {n a name were, an 
exact copy of the hieroglyphics supposed to be 
the signature has been made as the address to a 
letter. Theamount of paper, patience, and post- 
age-stamps utterly lost because poor le can not 
write thelr own names plainly is incalculable, to 
say nothing of all the trouble which arises from 
the supposed neglect of the receiver to attend to 
commissions sent in letters. Every intelligent 
person can learn to write his own name and place 
of residence, with every letter plainly formed, no 
matter how illegible his general handwriting 
may be. And if an answer is desired to any let- 
ter, the full address, distinctly written, should 
accompany that letter. 





A new style of wedding presents has been in- 
augurated at Fairibault, Minnesota. A bride 
there recently received one dozen oranges, one 
dozen lemons, five pounds of figs, five pounds 
of assorted candies, and six cans of asso: oys- 

TB. : 





The Queen of Holland has the repntation of 
being one of the strongest and most sarcastic 
writers for the press in the Netherlands. To 
her is attributed certain vigorous and bitter ar- 
ticles against Germany which have a) in 
several leading journals of Rotterdam, the 
Hague, and terdam, and have attracted 
much attention. 





The landlady of Bismarck, at Versailles, want- 
ed compensation for the injury done to her house 
and furniture. Bismarck’s reply is worthy of the 
most enterprising Yankee, ‘‘ Why, madame, 
he sald, ‘‘ your house is a fortune. n’t alter a 
single thing; leave it all just as it is, and the 
Americans will flock to seo where the treaty was 
signed, and you will make ever so much by 
showing your rooms.” 





Musical criticisms nowadays ren somethin; 
after the following style in certain sections o 
these United States: Miss —— wore a rich pur- 
ple suit trimmed with a handsome shade of lav- 
ender, a white over-garment, tight-fitting, with 
flowing sleeves, and a white bonnet trimmed 
with the same shades of purple and lavender— 
and she sang finely. The singing seems to bea 
consideration quite secondary to the dress. 

‘When Paris capitulated Emile Deschamps 
could not restrain his patriotic grief, but ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Alas! I have lived too long.” Had 
he lived to see the Paris of to-day, blind in its 
madness, he would have realized ‘the civil war 
to be a greater horror than the capitulation. 





Auber, the eminent musical composer, who 
recently died at Paris, had attained the advanced 
age of eighty-eight. 


Newport is preparing for the summer rush. 
It is ramored thet the English members of the 
High Commission will spend part of June at 
Newport. 


Those who have visited Paris, and remember 
among its works of art the famous column in 
the Place Venddme, will feel a peculiar pang of 
regret at the mad Vandalism of the Commune. 
True, this column was a memorial of the vic- 
tories of the first Napoleon. It was 135 feet 
high, and completely covered with bass-reliefs 
representing the battles through which that 

tt soldier had conducted the armies of 

‘rance; twelve hundred captured cannon were 
cast into ornaments for this triumphal monu- 
ment; and if its destruction could have brought 





——————— 


pence to distracted Paris, nobody would object. 
ut as it is, a bronze column, harmless and 
senseless, but of wonderful artistic merit, has 
been torn down. Paris has one less attraction 
and the fallen bronze is one more evidence of 
the impulsive fickleness of its populace, 





The frightful ravages of the yellow fever in 
Buenos Ayres is attributed largely to the filthy 
condition of the city. There is no drainage in 
the city, and the most insufficient arrangements 
exist for the removal of refuse matter. The 
custom is to keep a box in every house for 
kitchen ents, Meat is cheap in Buenos 
Ayres, and much finds its way into these boxes, 
and is soon decomposed in that climate. When 
the carts come to remove the contents, the 
whole atmosphere of the city is affected by the 
decomposing mass, which is amped not far 
away, and from which constantly es a deuth- 
dealing miasma, 





The newspapérs of the period teem with say- 
ings and doings which we discard from our col- 
umns as unwholesome family reading. The 
records of crimes of every name and nature 
which are presented to the public every morn- 
ing in some newspapers are repulsive to any 
but a vitlated taste. The habitual reading of 
such matter must be demoralizing to the young. 
While giving to children such Information a8 
may be protective and valuable in the exigen- 
cies of life, parents can shield them in the fami- 
ly circle from undue familiarity with criminal 
reports by providing them with an abundance 
of useful and entertaining reading. Thus, in 
some measure, will their purity of mind be pre- 
served—for a mind well stored with good thin; 
will not readily receive that evil with which it 
may come into contact. 





Every spring there is a floral concert in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, the proceeds of which 
are used to fupply the beautiful flowers which 
every Sabbath gladden the eyes of those who as- 
semble in that church. In speaking of these 
concerts recently Mr. Beecher contrasted the 
gloom and discomfort of many churches in 
olden times with the less austere arrangements 
of thepresentday. Heremarked: “Since Christ 
was pleased in his discourses to make flowers 
symbols of instruction, and all the products of 

e field to be channels for the conveyance of 
Divine truth, we need not be ashamed to employ 
them in the same way. I should be glad if every 
young person brought up in this congregation 
were so imbued with a love for these incarna- 
tions of beauty that when the most inconspicu- 
ous of flowers should present itself by the road- 
side it would make him think of his church, of 
his home, and his childhood; so that every 
summer should renew those symbols that by the 
fortune of his edueation have become associated 
with the happiest days of his life. I desire not 
to make the church gorgeous, but I do desire to 
see it made happy. I desire to see it resemble 
the household in all the sweet familiarities of 
life and interchange of affections. I do not ob- 
ject to veneration and awe, but these, I hold, 
should be reserved for special occasions. The 
spirit of the Christian religion is not awe, but 
liberty in love; it is cheer, hope, faith, aud radi- 
ance. Our churches should shine, not gloom.” . 





Chicago is progressing in morals. The Com- 
mon Council of the city object to the granting 
of licenses to newsboys and boot-blacks unless 
they can produce certificates of good moral char- 
acter! How large would the City Council be if 
each member were forced to furnish a like cer- 
tificate before peing elected t It is a poor rule 
that does not work both ways. 





One of the census enumerators for an English 
village gave in a schedale filled out as follows, 
minus the name of the parish and the partics: 

—April th 8, 18701. 
iam — 





A party of distinguished visitors from the west 
of Englend visited, not lon; 0, the British 
Museum. One of the officials informed them, 
when they came to a collection of beautiful an- 
tique vases, that they had all been dug up at Her- 
culaneum. One of the party echoed words 
with the greatest astonishment. 

“Dug up?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“What, out of the ground ?”” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘What, just as they now are?” 

‘Perhaps some little pains may have been 
taken in cleaning them, but in all other re- 
specte they were found just as you see them.” 

The gentleman, turning to one of his compan- 
ions with a most incredulous shake of the head, 
assured him in an audible whisper, ‘‘ He may say 
what he likes, but he shall never persuade me 
that they ever dug up ready-made pots out of 
the ground.” 





Two thousand muskets were found in Notre 
Dame, having been placed there during the 
siege by General Trochu. 





““Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”” 
One well-known physician tells us that, on peril 
of loss of health, we must eat nothing between 
meals—‘‘ not even an apple or a peach.” An 
equally wise doctor—so far as we know—says 
that ‘““an occasional apple, peach, or melon is a 
healthy lunch.”” One says that tomatoes are one 
of the most wholesome of vegetables, or fruita, 
whichever you choose to regardthem. Another 
assures us that they will seriously injure the 
stomach. In short, there 1s scarcely an article 
in the whole civilized bill of fare which has not 
at some time been condemned by some distin- 

ished doctor as positively dangerous. And 

if we should take the combined verdict of them 
are should have little or nothing to eat or to 
dr! 





A Rhododendron arboreum upward of twenty 
feet high, and covered with innumerable clus- 
ters of deep red flowers, was in full blossom re- 
cently in the centre of the t_ conservato: 
of the Royal English Horticultural Society. It 
was Hhonght to be the most magnificent speci- 
men of a flowering plant ever seen in Burope. | 
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THE ELLIOTT SILVER 
MEDAL. 


Wwe are always glad to record a wom- 
an’s triumphs, and take pleasure in | 
presenting to our readers illustrations of 
the Elliott silver medal, which the Nation- 
al Academy of Design recently awarded 
to Miss Marie Louise Bascom as the first 

rize for the best drawing from a full- 
Tength figure in the first exhibition of the 
drawing-class. ‘The work thus crowned 
was copied from the cast of Silenus hold- 
ing the infant Bacchus, the original of 
which, in the Louvre, is esteemed one of 
_ the finest works of ancient sculpture. The 
second prize, the Elliott bronze medal, 
which is given for the beat drawing of a 
torso, was awarded to Miss H. Sidney 
Baylies ; and honorable mention was made 
of the works of Miss Afmira C. Fitz and 
other ladies. The medal, which we illus- 
trate, is of solid silver, with an admira- 
ble profile likeness of the distinguished 
artist Elliott, in whose honor it is insti- 
tuted, on one side, and on the other the 
name of the recipient, and is inclosed in a 
Dlue velvet case. ‘This is the first time that it 
has been awarded, and women may take pride 
in the fact that ina mixed cluss the honor has 
fallen to one of themselves. 

It is worth while for both men and women to 
know that a class has been in operation for a 
year and a half, under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy of Design, where students—male and fe- 
male—receive gratuitous instruction in drawing 
from the antique, aided by a fine collection of 
plaster casts. ‘This class is under the charge of 
Professor Wilmarth, and its results thus far have 
been most creditable to teacher and pupils, 





CHILDREN MASQUERADING. 


ft het little folks here have evidently been left 
to their own devices, and are making the 
most of the golden opportunity. ‘The little fel- 
low in the foreground, with his papa’s hat over 
his eyes, a huge umbrella under his arm, und a 
cigar in his mouth, is enjoying the effect in the 
glass, and evidently satisfied with himself. One 
of his sisters is vainly endeavoring to manage a 
train, another is aping the graces of some fine 
lady, and a third is trying some new arrange- 
ment of the hair; while the girl qn the floor ties 
cap on the dog’s head, regardless of the puppy 
that is worrying her doll; and the urchin behind 
her risks his neck in the attempt to reach his 
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OBVERSE, 


mamma's best bonnet. We suspect that the 
originals will be recognized in many households, 
wherein similar dramas are enacted wherever 
there is a chance. 





JUST ONE TURN MORE. 
See illustration on page 964. 

JX this pretty picture our artist has given us 

a scene of Southern life. The hero of the 
sketch is evidently the handsome young man 
who is pleading with the belle of the evening for 
just one tarn more among the group of waltzers 
whom we see in the distance. We can fancy 
that the elderly genfleman by her side is disposed 
to resent this interruption of the pleasant chat 
which he was enjoying ; but the chances are that 
his remonstrances will avail little against the 
dark eyes of the youth, who is likely to carry off 
the prize in spite of every thing. 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
ANY an argument for the intrinsic worth 
or wickedness of a creed has been based on 
the private lives of its professors. If a system 
of faith, they say, produces a certain practical 
result in the charity, patience, purity, or. the 
like, of those believing, then the example is 

; : 





THE ELLIOTT SILVER MEDAL. 
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REVERSE. 


quoted as the power which gives life to the 
words taught, and what men are is the guaran- 
tee that what they think is wholesome. Not 
that the argument is philosophically sound all 
through, good men and bad being pretty equally 
divided among all the sects that the world has 
ever seen—even a Thug, who slays his fellow- 
men in honor of his dread goddess, having cer- 
tain virtues of no mean calibre, among which 
obedience is not one that Christians ought to 
contemn. In this way nothing is more impor- 
tant to the propaganda of a new system than to 
put in front, well in view of the world and pos- 
terity, those members of the community whose 
example will animate others by its own beauty, 
and whose brave words are supported by noble 
deeds. If they can not do this they can do 
nothing. The preacher of charity who is intol- 
erant to all who differ from him, of purity who 
is licentious, of generosity who is mean, of mag- 
nanimity who is selfish, of love who is hard, may 
preach in the wilderness in vain. His hearers 
are as stocks and stones; for, however good the 
thing he says, the divine breath of example is 
wanting to vivify his words, and they fall, there- 
fore, dead, like the empty shells of rifled treas- 
ures. Let another—a doer without words—show 
the ideal life of his faith by action, and he gets a 
crowd of imitators. His deeds warm the soul 
of the young like fire newly taken from the altar, 
and his influence extends like the infinite rip- 





ple of stagnant waters when a stone is 
thrown into their midst. 

Perhaps no example bears such fruit, 
carries such weight, as that of patience. 
The patient (not the mean of spirit) have 
a kind of divine healing in their lives by 
which others are led and blessed. Again, 
take the example of a sweet temper. We 
often say a word on the various phases of 
the home temper, because we know that 
nothing in the whole ordering of human 
life is so important for happiness, and for 
virtue too, as a reasonable and well-or- 
dered temper in the home. Its example 
is invaluable, and of all that can be named. 
this has most of that electric and cumula- 
tive force of which we were speaking. 
When the head of a household has this 
lovely grace of mind and character, when 
he or she bears the unavoidable disagree- 
ables of life with the courage of good-hu- 
mor, others are shamed or heartened into 
a like line of action. But when mamma 
breaks down into peevish complaining, 
when papa bursts out into louder and 
noisier remonstrance, then our sons and 
daughters think themselves privileged to 
follow suit, and to make themselves and every 
one about them sad or savage at the unreasona- 
ble tempers they display with so little reserve. 

There is no great good in the axiom “Do as 
I say, and not as I do.” This is but a lazy, 
shiftless kind of morality—a morality that has 
not much more substance in it than the stereo- 
scopic slide which seems to stand out so four- 
square and solid, but which is nothing more than 
a flat surface focused. What I say, especially 
to the young, falls very dry and dead; but what 
I do is the living fact, which bears a long linc 
of imitative facts, all made in its own likeness. 
And then the young are so cruelly sharp. It is 
all very well for mamma to say, Be tidy, be pa- 
tient, be punctual, be good-tempered, and so on; 
but when she is just the reverse in deed—when 
she strews and litters all over the place, when 
she fumes and rails at every passing inconven- 
ience, when she is always half an hour too late, 
and always more or less cross and scolding— 
what good does it do to preach and not practice? 
No, ‘‘Do as I say, and not as I do” is but a 
stupid kind of moral teaching, and at the best 
bat an excuse for moral indolence of a bad sort. 
“The force of example” is a better motto, and 
when we add to it the force of a noble, an 
honest, a patient, cheerful, loving, trustworthy 
example, we have preached as beautiful a ser- 
mon in our deeds as the sweetest singer of them. 








all has ever idealized in his words. 
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[HE republication of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” in 
the last number of Harper's Bazar, togeth- 
er with the announcement that another poem by 
the same author was to appear in Harper's Mag- 
azine for June, doubtless set many of our read- 
ers on the gui-vive for that number of this pop- 
ular periodical. We are sure that none were 
disappointed either in the quality of the prom- 
ised poem or in the other literary attractions of 
the magazine, In accordance with the general 
plan on which Harper's has been conducted from 
the start, this number presents such varied feat- 
ures of entertainment and instruction that he 
must be a captious reader indeed who does not 
find something to his taste within the compass 
of these beautifully printed pages. Those who 
remember the delightful Southern sketches of 
our old friend Porte Crayon will give him a 
cordial greeting on his re-appearance in this num- 
ber. As a guide throngh romantic scenery 
Porte Crayon deserves the pleasant reputation 
he has won. His pencil is always graceful, his 
eye quick for points of interest, and his mind 
stored with anecdotes and historical and personal 
reminiscences. ‘* Watkins Glen,” through which 
he now conducts us, is one of the most romantic 
spots in the country, and the next best thing to 
going there in person is to read Porte Crayon’s 
descriptions, and study his picturesque sketches. 
Turning from country to city, we find an inter- 
esting and valuable account of the New York 
Custom-house, by Colonel Thorpe, with illustra- 
tions, from which a very clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the manner in which the business of 
that establishment is transacted. ‘The three pa- 
pers we have named constitute the principal at- 
tractions of this number of Harper's Magazine, 
but the others are all of excellent quality. The 
editorial departments display talent and careful 
supervision. Taken as a whole, the number may 
be accepted as the model of a magazine which, 
ever since the publication of the first number, has 
been welcomed from month to month as the most 
entertaining and instructive collection of house- 
hold reading in the English language. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
-J. 8.—Read children’s fashions in Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
Iv. 


Eooxouy.—A grenadine polonaise-casaque would 
look well over your ashes-of-roses silk. Do not alter 
your linen lawn suit. A lace sacque may be made from. 
a lace shawl after any favorite sacque pattern. Make 
the shawl border edge the sacque. Sew with very 
small seama, 

Frenou.—Ask your merchant for pillow-slip muslin. 
Sheeting the width of the bed is preferred to that with 
aceam in the middle. Square pillows with r’ain mus- 
lin slips for night and handsome square overalls for 
day are nicest. They are described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

J. D. 8.—Use the eacque and upper skirt pattern of 
Short-Sacque Suit sent you for garments of black 
Canton crape. Trim with fringe and passementerie. 

Rovgrta.—The Postilion-Basque Suit pattern sent 
you looks beautifully made in black grenadine oversilk. 
‘White bonnets no longer form part of a bride’s outfit. 
If a black lace hat matches your suits best, get it by all 
means, 

Hamcrr.—The best authorities sanction the quota- 
tion written thus: ‘‘ A native to the manner born.” 

Mary Anxe.—It is customary for the gentleman to 
take the initiative in proposing a correspondence with 
8 young lady. ; 

Cuzom.—John Howard Payne was the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.”—You can get the thread at a 
fancy store. 

Mas. M. A. B.—Well-grown boys of four years may 

wear knee-pantaloons with blouses, though most moth- 
ers keep their boys in skirts until they are five. 
* Owrner.—The Worth basque and the burnous over- 
skirt are often used together. Your idea of the silk 
and grenadine is good. Trim with bias ruffles of the 
grenadine. 

C. T. C.—Make your gray dress with basque and 
flounced skirt, or trim with bands of dark brown silk. 
A demi-train skirt and basque, with ruffles of the same 
over white muslin pleatings, will be pretty for your silk. 

“‘Zovpxe.”—Dresses are worn higher at the throat 
this season than is usual for spring, and standing col- 
Jars will remain the style. Very few ladies wear hoop- 
skirts. The smallest possible size is worn if any. A 
large tournure is universal 

Evoxnrs.—There is an effort to bring plain walking 
skirts into favor, with only bias bands for trimmings, 
but elaborate flounces are still popular. Very long 
over-skirts, like that ehown in Short-Sacque Suit in 
Bazar No, 17, Vol. IV., are most worn. Basques are 
universal, A basque and short upper skirt trimmed 
with embroidered ruffles is a stylish plan for little 
girls’ piqués, For a child of two years a loose Gabrielle 
is atill used. 

Firra.—The over-skirt and basque should be 
trimmed to match, either with fringe or ruffles. Wear 
open pleated mualin sleeves to fit inside the half-flow- 
ing sleeve. A yard of black dotted net, with string in 
one end tied around the front, is the veil worn with 


gypsies. 

Mus. D. W. W.—Read answer above to“ Fleta.” The 
Bazar has not given a pattern of the Nilsson collar. 

Muse L, M. C.—Linen cuffs are not worn 80 much 
as formerly, because coat sleeves are not so generally 
worn, 

Mus. W. A. M.—Roffles of the same, piped and head- 
ed with black or dark brown silk, will trim your gray 
samples, Gray and brown are much worn together. 
Fringed ruches are not so popular as last year. Bias 
bands of the silk edged with narrowest black lace are 
more stylish. Take the pattern of Postilion-Basque 
Suit iNustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., a8 a model 
for silk suita, About twenty yards of twenty-four inch 
ilk are required. Guipure lace is much used on silks. 
Wear a white Swiss muslin polonaise over your blue 
silk, or loop the blue akirt over black. Your gray pop- 
lin will also look well over a black skirt. For farther 
replies we refer you to New York Fashions of our 
back numbers, 

Quxpar Kxor.1t.—Read answer above to “Marion.” 

Maza. R.—Make your linen lawn by the Apron-Polo- 
naise pattern, and the white dress with demi-train and 
French waist. Salmon or rose colored neck-ties for a 
brunette, See the first page of the present number 
for mode] of dresecs for girl of fourteen years, 


cent Lundberg of Stockholm, Physician-in-Chief 
to the King of Sweden, recommends Hall's Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer for the scalp and 
for the hair.—[Com.] 





Take Arer’s Cuegry Pecrorat to stop your 
Colds, Coughs, and Bronchial Affections before 
they run into Consumption that you can not stop. 
Com] < 





Asx your grocer for Dooley’s Yeast Powder—the best 
Baking Powder. Prepared at 69 New St, N. Y.—{Com.] 








io a 


Corvmmo Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting patterns ofallsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadealers erally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cana. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
giats every where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Pray, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St, New York. 


New Story by Lucy Randall Comfort, 
entitled 


Love at Long Branch; 


Inez Merivale’s Fortune. 











‘This story has just been commenced in Taz Frexsme 
Companion, The reading public are 80 well acquainted 
with Mra. Comfort’s excellence as a story writer that 
the mere announcement of a new story by her is sure 
Soe ee ea tee 

is forthcoming se! more usually inter- 
esting, affording as it docs an insight into fashionable 
life at the moet fashionable of all the eummer resorts, 
The story was written expressly for Tux Firestpg 
Comranion, and is now ready. Tue Fressme Com- 
Panion is the liveliest and it literary paper now 
potiiehed. It is for sale by all Newsdealera, Price 

00 per year. GEORGE MUNRO, 

84 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


Waltham Watches, 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
Teapect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
Itmited. The gold cases for these watches are Of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the mostelaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can beeuited. An 
examination of our assortment, which ie by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar, 


HOWARD & ©6O, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Sp 


Gornet of Grete at, N.Y. 
Littite Man. 


A SEQUEL to “Lrrruz Women.” By Louisa M. 

Alcott. Will be ready June 1st. With illustra- 
tions. Price $150. Sold every where. Sent by mail, 
by the publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTYW?S (Broadway, above 4th 8t.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Forniture. 



















PERFUHER, 


Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
TOILET VINEGAR. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND 

. GLYCERINE. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE 80AP. 
POUDRE DE RIZ, 
POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives for United 
States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey ‘St., New York. 





DIAMOND MOHAIR. 


It fs an old maxim thst a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well, The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago, 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuszy, creaze and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done, 

The Diamond Mohaira, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Obeerve the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
yon will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all firet-class retailers, 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 
Will Open this Day 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNDERWEAR, 


Trowser-Fitting 
Drawers, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
UNRIVALED 
IN QUALITY AND STYLE. 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
picane Kid Sines and ell kinds of Clothe and ee 
3 removes Pain’ T, > 
out the Teast any to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Droggiete and Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN' 
SAPOLIENE CO., 88 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


$37 5 A MONTH —Horee and outfit farniehed. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, 


Saleratus, and 


Cream Tartar. 


First-Class Household Articles. 
Designed for the Best Family Trade. 


Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet 
the market is flooded with that which has the semblance, but not the qual- 
ities of real soap; and consumers thereof unconsciously incur an extrava- 
gant expenditure in the course of time. Pyle’s “O. K.” is a pure article, 
the economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus 
and Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles that are well known to 
thousands of intelligent consumers in New York and New England. We 
can refer to the editors of this paper, or parade columns of testimonials, 
but knowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a trial. 
If your Grocer recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own in- 


terest in view, and not yours. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


850 Washington St., New York. 


are making 
an immense display of 
BLACK, PLAIN, AND FANCY 
SILKS, 
viz. : 

WHITE AND COLORED CADRILLE SILKS, 8&1 
cente per yard. 

HAIR-LINE STRIPE SILKS, in GOLDEN BROWN, 
FROU-FROU, MEXICAN BLUES, GREEN, 
AND PERVAUCHE, $1 per yard. 

200 PIECES BEST GRADE NEW STRIPED CHINE 
AND SHADED SILKS, $1 96, $1 85, and $1 50. 

2% CASES VERY LUSTROUS BLACK SILKS, SUTT- 
ABLE FOR SILK AND IRON GRENADINE 
UNDERSEIRTS, $1 15 per yard. 

5 CASES BLACK DRESS SILKS, $1 50, $1 75, and 
$2 per yard, much below their former value. 

BLACK SILKS IN ALL THE HIGHER GRADES, 
warranted for durability, from $2 50 to $5 per 
yard. 

A LARGE CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED 
PLAIN 


DRESS SILKS, 
(NEW COLORS), $1 75, $2 50, and $8 per yard. 

200 PIECES PLAIN GRISAILLE AND FROU-FROU 
JAPANESE SILES, of extra quality, 90 cents per 
yard. 

A CASE OF WHITE-GROUND MIKADO SILKS, 
WITH SOLID RAISED SATIN STRIPES, 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, $1 per yard. 

A FRESH IMPORTATION OF PLAIN AND FAN- 
CY REAL GAZE DE CHAMBERY DRESS 
GOODS, $1 and $1 60 per yard. 

8 CASES OF REAL LYONS POPLINS (26 INCHES, 
IN 80 COLORINGS, $1 96 per yard, worth $1 75. 

60 PIECES “‘PIM’S” REAL IRISH POPLINS OF 
THR FASHIONABLE GOLDEN BROWN AND 
FROU-FROU SHADES, $2 25 per yard. 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
8TOCK OF SUMMER SILKS 
EVER OFFERED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
Will make large reductions in all their 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS, 
Commencing on MONDAY with 
English Prints, French Prints, French Printed Jaco 
nets, French Printed 
Silk Chain Pop! ae a Silk Chain 
‘oulard japanese Silks, 
Punts Colored oy Bille, ee, & 

An examination will convince our customers of this 
ACTUAL ABATEMENT in prices, 

Also, Gentlemen’s Furnishings, Ladies’ and Chik 
dren's Outfittings, Hosiery, Undergarments, &c, st 
equally low prices. 

Would call epecial attention to their splendid stock of 

BLACK IRON GRENADINES, 


At prices ranging from 60 cents per yard and upward. 


The above are the best Paris finirh, pure silk 
and wool, and, having been purchased under great de- 
presgion,’will be offered ly 25 per cent. lese than 
regular prices, 





CARPETS. 

Notwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price of carpets by the “ Ruropean manafacturers,” 
we will- continue to sell during the balance of this 
month, at old prices, English Tapestry Bruseels, $1 16 
to $1 25; English Body Brussels, $1 75 to $2 5; ard 
all our new private designs, “ Velvets,” ‘* Wiltons,* 
“Moqnuette,” and “Axminster Carpets” at equally 
low prices, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


MOURNING GOODS. 
Ww. JACKSON, 


Corner of 
BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, 
Calls special attention to the following goods: 

BLACK GRENADINES, 40 cents, worth 60 cents. 
BLACK GRENADINES, 50 cents, worth 70 cents. 
BLACK GRENADINES, 60 cents, worth 80 cents, 
BLACK GRENADINES, 7% cents, worth $1. 
BLACK GRENADINES, $1, worth $1 25. 
BLACK GRENADINES, $110, worth $1 50. 

THE HANDSOMEST ON THE STREET. 





We tfally request ladies to call and examine 
before purchase Clecmbere. Ried stock is immense- 
ry, and replete argains, 

ar Observe Jackaon’s Mourning Store, 

‘No. 129 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 

The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

ae FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
- IN ily wo! 
and the ara 
nified by a ital of half 







a million of 

SAGENTS WANTED 
Ain unoceupied territory. 
For particulars address 





" ton, Mass. ; Pit 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0,; Indianapolis, ; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St, Paul, Minn.; Bieb- 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Teéx.; San Franelseo, Cal. or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


wm every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mare coat 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will atitch, hem, fell, tack, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a moet 
=< superior manner. Price only $15, Fally licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any muichine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every eecond 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled i spert ‘without tearing it, We pay Agents 
7m to $260 per month and expenses, or & 
3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Moas.; 
Pitteburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo. ; or Chicago, 1 
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BLACK ALPAOAS! 


‘This brand of Al is sckmowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion auth to be the etan: Alpaca now 
sold In the United States, 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 
of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
Anished alike on both sides, and made of the 
very Anest material, they far surpass all other 
Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leadi: cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

tv Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a pleture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Bole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


REMOVAL 


HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC 


Store 29 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 


Our patrons are invited to call at our new store and 
examine ourstock of SHEET MUSIC. Those who send 
by Mall can address to Poet-Office Box No. 3008. An: 
Plece of music published in this country can be order 
of us provided the retail price is inclosed with the order. 
Cati containing over 600 feces, mailed free. The 
following 30 leces will be jed on receipt of Three 
Dollars, or at 10 cents each. 
and number. 

No. 100. I Love a Little Body. 
99. Josie Galop ....... . . 
97. The Tyrolese and his Child 
16, Remembrance 
18. Ristori Waltz... 
TL Do 
6i. 
oT. 
84 Maiden’s Prayer. 
49. Monastery Bells. 
48. Alpine Bells, 
«0, TI 





Please use name 





















88 
21. 
1%. Kies Waltz. 
16, 
16 
a 
18 
12 
i. 
10, 
2 
a 
. lop. 
& Sleep Well, Sweet Angel . 
5 Orphiee aux Enfers Galop...... Instrumental. 
4 It Is Better to Laugh than be ing. Song. 
a Wedding March ...... eee ec eas Instrumental, 
% My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee..... Song. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
29 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir awry Froure, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND MI- 
MRCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUNTHER NKING PRINTED ON 
RAO SEPARATE PIXOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
Jneted by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are farnished for Ladies, in the even nam- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 2% to 82 inches 
bust measure. The size is taken for Ladies by pase- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
‘Misses, straight around the body under the arms, 

‘The following patterns are vow ready: 


Vot. HIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING 
SLORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.. 

POINTED-WAIST WALKING 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING 8U! 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 

BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. soon, 
DOUBLE: Bi ASTED SACQUE WALKING a" 


IT . 
Se Deen ee SACQUE WALKING o 











SUIT...No, 








SS sarsseessse 





Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING 8UIT. 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING B8UIT. 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT. cis 

MISSES' POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 16 years old) .......... “eB 
mail, 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern b 
Pe id, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

itterns will be sent fur $2 00. No patterne separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURLS! ooenoeee Swat! instastly Cart” the 


straightest hair of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls, in every case, 


or money refunded. © cents t= 
paid, or 8 for 60 cents. Address Po es 
E HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mase. 


D. WILSON & CO., 337 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
nish Printing lnk for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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APHIL. may, 


In the Sprin; 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines 
Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pill 

One bottle of “ Helmbold’s 
coction as made by draggiste; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


barb. Usefu 
salts, magnesia, &c. “ Helmbol 
No nausea; no griping pains; 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle 
from bad blood, 

ties; and to those sufferin 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” 
ae all those vended in wooden boxes, 
Finis and French style of mannfacturing™ All of 


ut mild, 
of the “ 





and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 

HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 

and Summer months the system under 

“Helm! 

” are the best and most reliable. 

nid Extract, Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the 8 
ded to a pint of water equals the 


The ‘‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape—Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other pu: 
's Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those o1 
but the result of ten years’ ex rimenting and great care in preparation, Safe for and taken by children. 
jeasant, and safe in operation. 
rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in 
|, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 

are done up with great care and in 
and carelesely prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


oes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
id’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s 


ip or de- 


celebrated mn Diet 


atives, such as 
inarily vended, 
Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
‘old to those sufferin, 

andsome bottles, and will sur- 


. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S.\—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. _ NEW YORK. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


a Ae ee +s 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be pelocted froma any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &¢.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, 
ty, and State,  ELLI 








ving full Name, Town, Coun- 
iC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 


yr, —HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—}° Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mm.ovrons, and 
Oxgaxs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASII, DURING THIS 
wont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Mesers. Harrer & Buoturns, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
‘meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY_AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderfal inventions. 


| Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 











The King of Mineral Springs 


Is the German Seltzer; and 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Isitsduplicate. Letters attesting its wonderful Tonic, Aperient, and Anti-Bilious 
qualities swarm in from every source. 

artificially medicated waters may not be 
from the earth itself. They can; and the 
pure and genuine, proves the fact. 


Be cautious, 


‘The question has been settled whether 
ual to those which burst sparkling 
\tzer Aperient, when undoubtedly 


Accept none other, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pustisuxzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, 








w York. 


UPHAM’S INTERIOR LIFE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ORATORS OF THE AGE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MAURY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
SEA. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


SMITHS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, Sheep, 
3 


SMILES’S SELF-HELP. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL POLICY OF AMERICA. Crown 
8v0, Cloth, $2 90, = 


PUSS-CAT MEW. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


BEMENT'S POULTERER'S COMPANION. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. . 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK FOR EUROPEAN 
TRAVELERS. Square 4to, Flexible, $1 50. 


tw Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Two Great 
HAIR PREPARATIONS 


Are BARRY'S SAFE HAIR DYE, 
the only coloring free from danger: 
ous ingredients, and BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS, the fragrant 
hair renewer and delightful dress- 
ing, established over 70 years. 








ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 

















ANTED—AGENTS ($20 
Hl | the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
\ | MACHINE. Has the tnder-feed, makes the 
[IB] ‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| i) licensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 





HOMArS PERSIAN WASH 
REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Drngclsts, 

B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


827 Sent by mat, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
wel Vor Le timo, Clots, $2 0 (To be completal 
self. Vol I., 12mo, Clo! y com; 
tn Three Volumes.) pia = d 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romzyn Bropuzap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00, a 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
sce Aunorr, Coplously Illustrated. 12my, Cloth, 


4A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New jtament History to 
A.D. 70, Edited by Wx. Surtu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Clussical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Uinstrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 


MOTHERLESS; ot, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. ‘Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cent 


THE MUTINBERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Bevongsz. Illustrated. 12%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE COLTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Afd in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 

and Managing Orch: . Tiinstrated with Engray- 

ings of Frait, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 

Devices employed in Cennection with Orchards and 

the Management of Apples. By Sxerxo Epwarrs 

Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual," &c. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 60. a 


OUR GIRLS. 
Cloth, $1 50. 





Dio Lew, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
jew Edition just ready.) 





Fresh Novels, 


PUNLISUED BY 
TIARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk. 


ANTEROS. By Groxor A. Lawnxnce, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents, ae 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rroprct, Author 
of ‘‘ Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race (or Wealth,” * Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THR OGILVIES. By the Author of “Jobn Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THR HEAD OF THE FAMILY, By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, New Edition. 
1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wx. 
Brack, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage 1 Milmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 

cent 


FRNTON'S QUEST. | By Mies M. E. Brapnor, Author 





of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Joho Marchmout's acy,” 
“Dead-Sea it,” dc. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
the Anthor of “A eggar on_Horreback,"* 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest," ‘‘Won— Not Wooed,” 
“*Carlyon’s Year," &. With Ih 
Paper, 50 cents. 


justrations. 8vo, 


a7” Hanrre & Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hazrzr’s Macaztnx, One Year. 
Harper's Werxty, One Year. 
Harexe’s Bazan, One Year. 


Hanxpeser'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one addrese, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Mace. Werxty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for coory Clad of Fivs 

Sunscrisens at remittance; or, Siz 


copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Wrxxxy or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
#4 cents additional for the Macaztneg, or 20 cents for 
the Werxcy or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage: 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each 7 Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Nu 

When the enbecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and pew one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of diecontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpzn & Buotuens is prefer- 
Bole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
De lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 
the sender. 














Trawe ror ApvERtisina mx Harper's PERionroas, 
Harper's Manarine.—Whole Page, $500; Half P: 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion’ a 
Harpers Weekly. —Inside Pa; $150 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line-emh neertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. POOR BOGGS PRESENTS. 


A vENTI181's office is not im- 
properly called his drawing- 
room, 

Harp to Beat—A boiled 
a 

An Unuxattiy Prace— 
We would advise all affection- 
ate heira expecting mone 
from wealth; relatives to ad. 
jure them, for the sake of 
their preclons health, not to 
go to New Orleana. ‘During 
the last twelvemonth no less 
than a dozen people have died 
there who were over a hun- 
dred years old. 


hcg 
A Rounp or Prxascre—A 
round of delicious toast, 


—>——. 

Pex anxp Ix. — Nature, 
witha natural wishtositupon 
Art, informs us that there is 
in New Granada a_ plant 
(Coriaria thyrnifolia) known 


Tad batter” and Hive wer Lovinc GLANCES AT OTHERS. 10 CREEP. 





eh gives MAKES Present or 4 Fan, wnici ts usep to | Or Murr, is wurcit Riva.’s Hans ake ALtowen | OF A WATCH SHE FREQUENTLY CoNsuLTS WHEN 
HE Is STAYING TOO LONG. 





more durable than themanu- .—— — — — : —— —- 
factured article. Let the 
province be at once renamed, 
and let all writors be given 
free passes to Inksylvania 
and Pennsylvania. All we 
‘want now is a paper-plant. 
—_—.—— 


‘Tre emst Rosx or Sum- 
men—Shad roes. 


—_—>— 
Fashionable doga in Now 
York, the fashion authorities 
announce, are to wear 
necklets this eammer. 


———— 
QUERIES. 

Of what crime is a carver 
most guilty 7—Of stealing his 
knife. 

‘What parts of the body are 
most useful to carpenters ?— 
The nails, 

When does a man impose 
upon himself ?—When he 
taxes his memory. \ 

When is water most Hable 
io escape ?7—When it is only | 





nti Or a Hat, wuicn sue Likes so MUCH THAT SHE 
What ;dreae ia moet durable 2 1s NeveR Home. : | 


Narvge Coutpn'r Arron It.—A young gentle- 
man who had just married a little beauty says she 
would have been taller, but she is made of such - 
precious materials that nature couldn’t afford it, 


—-— 

Rav Travetine.—The science of aerostation 
1s farther advanced than is commonly supposed, 
but at present the experises attending ¢ is mode o} 
transit are so great as to make it available only for 
royal Pereonages. ‘This will explain the annotnce- 
ment that “The Duke of Genoa is paying fying 
visits to the most interesting English towns previ- 
ous to his return to Italy.” 








THE STRAIGHT TIP. ‘The Correct Portrait of a Young Gentleman 
Mrs. P. “Going out to see what Time it is, Mr. Penhecker? Well, I'd advise . of Fifth Avenue, who said Doctor Darwin's The- 
you not to be long, or you'll know What's o'Clock when you come Home, anyhow?” ory was all Humbug. : 
py 





A CAUTION TO NURSE-MAIDS, 
Acuts Moter. “I hope, Jane, that you are not in the Habit of Reading when you Wheel the Perambulator?”” 
hing, Mum !"" 


Jane. “Me, Mum? Lor’ Mum! I shouldn’t 7Asné of sich a (OF course not. 





i SN 
Or Boots, THAT ARE Apmirnep Daity By His | OF A VEIL, WITH WHICH SHE VeILs HER FAULTS, 
Rivas. AND LEADS HIM TO THE ALTAR. 


NY 
FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
Chignons having gone out with the Ladies, it is expected that the Gentlemen 








June 10, 1871, 
RHYME WITHOUT 
REASO’ 





We commend these stanzas 
to any French ladies or gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous 
of mastering the peculiarities 
of English pronunciation: 
Peasant Arcadian, 

Guiding the plough; 
Coarse are your garments, 

Your aspect is rough. 


The ae 

ear you've a cough; 
Do you ‘sel sure 
You'reclad warmly enough? 


Bibulous by 
Your vdlce It is rough; 


You're no disciple 
Of temperate Gough. 


Home to your cottage, 
You hear the wind’s 3 
Rven the binds ee 
Sing hoarse on the bough, 


Home to your cot! 

‘And bend uler the trough, 
Kneading in loaves 

The digestible dough. 


Though jhe bread 'e heavy, 
‘nyielding, ani 
Chawebacon' teeth neh 
Wil get easily through. 
—_-__ 


A Western lady who had 
been deserted by two con- 
secutive husbands has con- 
tracted a third matrimonial 
alliance, which she ho 
may be permanent, with 
fentleman whose lega have 

amputated. 


ee gens 
An idiot at a weddit int- 
eda een at the bride. Bton 
and blew a lot of her weddit 
dress off He “didn't thing 
it was loaded.” Ought he to 
be let off himself? His wife 
has reserved that question for 
a future discourse, 


eg ee 
An_ Iowa cot mndent 
eulogizes the emartnoee and 


- economic tenderness of @ 


wife who helped her husband 
to seventy acres of 
wheat. The way she helped 
him was to aI in the door 
and shake a broom at him 
whenever he sat down to rest. 




























may take them up in this Style. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Poutt pe Som axp Casumere 
Wacxixe Suit, This suit consists of skirt, 
over-skirt, and half-fitting sacque. The skirt, 
of purple poult de soie, is trimmed at the bottom 





Fig. 1.—Powutt pe Sor 
anp CASHMERE WALK- 
isc Suit. 


oo 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror 
GiRL FRom 4 To 
6 YEARS OLD. 


with a side-pleated rufle of the material twelve | 


inches wide. The over-skirt and sacque are 
made of cashmere in a lighter shade of purple ; 
the trimming consists of folds of purple poult de 
soie two inches wide, which cover the seam made 
by sewing on a cashmere fold half an inch wide, 


Fig. 8.—Watxine Suit For ELDERLY 
Lapy.—Fartte Dress anp Gros 
Grain Paretor. 


and: knotted pole silk fringe three inches and 
a quarter wide. Tho over-skirt is draped at the 
sides and at the middle of the back, as shown by 
the illustration. Round hat of white straw, 
trimmed with purple feathers, flowers, and purple 
ribbon. Parasol of purple poult de soie. 





Fig. 4.—Surt ror Girt From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Giev From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp. Dress with peasant waist of blue cash- 
mere, trimmed with gros grain of the same color, 
Swiss muslin and lace blouse. Straw braid 
round hat, trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Wavkine Sort For Evpgrzy Lapr, 





‘ Fig. 5.—Foutarp Wackine Suit. 
. For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, 
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trimmed on the bottom with a wide gathered 
ruffle, a narrow box-pleated ruffle turned up- 
ward, and a fold of the material. Black gros 
grain paletot, trimmed with black guipure lace, 
pipings and tabs of black gros grain. Bonnet 
of black figured tulle and lace, trimmed with a 
spray of yellow roses and brown leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt From 9 To 1] Years 
pip. Skirt of pink barége, trimmed on the bot- 
tom.with two gathered ruffles of the material. 
‘The over-skirt, which is draped at the sides, and 
the sacque are made of pink and white striped 
barége; folds of pink gros grain form the trim- 
ming. Belt, with sash of pink grosgrain. Round 
hat of white straw, trimmed with pink gros grain 
ribbon and a spray of flowers. To make the 
sacque cut of barége and white Swiss muslin 
lining from Figs. 1 and 2, Supplement, each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 8 one piece. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 4, observing the contours of 
the under part. Baste the material on the lining, 
and join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Bind the 
front and bottom and slits with pink silk three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and cord the neck. 
Furnish the right front with several hooks, and 
the left front with a fly and the corresponding 
eyes, Join one upper and one under part of the 
sleeve each from 7 to 8 and from 9 to 10; trim 
the sleeve as shown by the illustration, and sew 
it into the corded armhole, bringing 10 of the 
aleeve on 10 of the front. 

Fig. 5.—Foutarp Waxrve Suit. This suit 
consists of a skirt and over dress, and is made of 
gray foulard. Folds of dark gray gros grain and 
twisted gray silk fringe form the trimming. The 
revers collar and cuffs are also of gros grain. 
Round hat of tulle and lace, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon and pink roses, To make the over 
dress cut of foulard from Figs. 5-7, Supplement, 
each two pieces, after joining on the pieces turn- 
ed down in the Supplement, and of foulard and 
muslin lining one piece from Fig. 8. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 8 of No. II., Black Velvet 
Basque, Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IV., No. 22. After lining the side forms and 
fronts with shirting from the top to four-fifths 
of an inch below the bottom of the waist, sew 
up the darts in the fronts, and join Figs. 5-7 ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. For the 
back part of the skirt cut a straight piece twenty- 
six inches and three-quarters wide and thirty-six 
inches and three-quarters long, which is sloped 
off toward both sides at the bottom from the mid- 
dle of the back, corresponding to the length of 
the side pieces; lay the top of this part in pleats 
corresponding to the width of the back, and join 
it with the latter. Join the back with the fronts 
and side forms according to the corresponding 
figures, and the side edges of the back part of 
the skirt with the side edges of the side pieces 
(Fig. 7), and arrange these side pieces each in a 
pleat at the end of the waist, bringing x on @. 
Join the neck 6f the over dress with the revers 
collar cut from Fig. 9, and cover the edges of the 
seams on the under side with a strip of gros 
grain. For draping the over dress fasten to the 
inner side at the end of the waist, at a distance 
of two inches each from the middle of the back, 
bands each four inches and three-quarters long, 
the other ends of which are fastened each to the 
place indicated by + on Fig. 7. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than pouBLE that of any 
similar publication. 








tn" A Cut Paper Pattern of a tasteful Girl’ 
Princesse Suit, graded to fit Girls from two to 
eight years old, will be published with our next 
Number, and sent, prepaid, by mail, by the Publish- 
ers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, For the com- 
plete list of Cut Paper Patterns see Advertisement 
on page 383. 

LQ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Boys and Girls Gymnastic Dresses; Ladie? 
Pigué, Percale, Linen, Foulard, and Organdy 
Suits; Fichu-Collars, Garden Hats, Summer 
Hoods, Lingerie, etc., etc. 


NAMING CHILDREN. 


N speaking a few words for children a short 

time since it occurred to us that something 

should be said on the grave and important sub- 
ject of “‘naming” the little ones, 

The highest poetical authority can be quoted 
to prove, as far as a poet's authority can prove a 
matter of fact, that a ‘‘rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” The mere matter of 
smelling, it is qnite true, would be unaltered by 
any name we might attach to the glowing queen 
of the flowers; but if the rose had always been 
nameless, and now a name which had most un- 
rosy associations should be assigned to it, the 
fragrance might be as sweet, but the associa- 
tions would be disagreeable; and every time 
our minds connected the most sweet scent with 





the unsweet name we should be afflicted by a 
sense of incongruousness. 

A man’s progress through life is helped or 
hindered by every thing that belongs to him; 
and the least we can do for our fellow-beings is 
to abstain from creating any, even the least, im- 
pediment to advuncement. Men are the bal- 
loons sent up in society. As civilization ad- 
vances the medium becomes rarer, and rising 
more difficult, and ballast less needed. One of 
the hardest things to throw off is one’s name. 
It adheres, Even a nickname sticks. How 
much more a name gravely selected by parental 
responsibility, and solemnly assigned amidst re- 
ligious ceremonials it a baptismal font. 

The atrociousness of giving bad names seems 
all the greater when we reflect upon the help- 
lessness of the recipient. The poor babe can 
make no protest. Years elapse before he be- 
comes acquainted with the wrong done him, 
and then, perhaps, that wrong is irreparable. 
There will be some one to remember the mis- 
nomer, and to fix it upon him in later life, at a 
period when such a reminiscence may be for 
him a most awkward thing. 

The taking of the census in Indiana is said 
to have discovered a child bearing the name of 
“Lena Luella Josephine Roberta Musidora 
Jones.” The child was reported to be as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances ; 
but think of her having to carry such a name 
through life! It is a case for legislative inter- 
ference. A fortnight ago a young delinquent 
was brought before one of our police courts, 
and the name he was compelled to give in was, 
if we recollect rightly, ‘Jefferson Davis Lin- 
coln Stonewall Jackson!” Parents capable of 
giving such names as those we have quoted are 
not fit to be intrusted with the rearing of young 
children, who should be taken from them, re- 
named, and committed to safer hands. 

The more common the surname the greater 
the disposition of parents to attempt a distinc- 
tion by the long preface of high-sounding, aris- 
tocratic, or classical ‘‘ Christian names,” as they 
are called, some of which are eminently un- 
christian. This propensity was satirized by a 
humorous English poet, who described the per- 
plexity of an anxious couple in securing the 
right name for their precious babe: “So they 
called the child Prince Albert Saxe-Cobwebs 
Tommy Jones!” But how preposterous to 
send a child upon the world laden with sach 
names as ‘‘ Tiberius Gracchus Smith,” “ Aure- 
lius Augustine Constantine Brown,” and ‘‘ Max- 
imilian Alexander Fitzherbert De Grey Bil- 
lings!” 

The first-born is generally the heir to such 
troubles. The young parents seem to think 
that there never was such a child, and never 
will be such a child again, and they strive to 
boil down all names that are great and sweet 
into the very sirup of a prenomen. 

Sometimes great blunders are made through 
affection or affectation. Mr. Frog, in one of 
the English cities, had: only one great friend; 
the mayor, who seemed to him to be the glory 
of human dignity, and that friend's name was 
Mr. Bull. So the child was christened ‘‘ Bull,” 
and the fond father never awoke to a sense of 
his condition until the infant’s name was regis- 
tered ‘‘Bull Frog.” The Bazar once had a 
friend whose surname was uncommon, and un- 
commonly ugly and disagreeable—so much so 
that we do not choose to record it. He had 
no need for singular names for his children; 
but he had just begun the study of Hebrew, 
and was fain to take a word from that vener- 
able language and give it to his son, being well 
assured, as he might be, that child of mortal 
birth had never borne that name, The trouble 
was that after the child had been baptized and 
had grown into some years, and the father was 
dead, it was discovered that the word did not 
mean what the father had supposed, but had a 
very different signification, which he would nev- 
er have given his child. But from respect for 
the deceased father the young man still stag- 
gers under that name, 

Why call a child Alexander or Julius Cesar 
unless you know that he is to be “a brave?” 
Your Wellington may prove a coward, and your 
Augustine a reprobate. The little babe you 
call ‘* Rose” may be pale as a lily, and your lit- 
tle “ Lily” grow up to be a sallow young wom- 
an, and your “Charity” be a gossiping slan- 
derer, and your “ Grace” an awkward lump. 

Let the child have a simple, good name, and 
Jet him make it illustrious if he can. Let it be 
remembered that all those great names you 
have selected gave no glory to the great men 
who bore them. The men made the names 
glorious, but it is a glory which can not be re- 
flected. Moreover, let it be recollected that 
an unfortunate name does harm to three gener- 
ations. People will think that parents who 
make a mistake in the important matter of 
naming their children can not be persons of 
good sense. Their folly, it will be fancied, is 
in some measure inherited by the son, who is 
the second generation of the injured; and his 
children, in the third generation, will be embar- 
rassed by the conspicuous impropriety of the 
paternal nomenclature, 

We seriously commend this subject to all per- 
sonally interested, our concern being only that 
of what we consider our good taste, and what 
we know to be our philanthropy. 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Chimes. 


Y DEAR CHARLES,—In the golden 
age, which is that of youth and travel, I 
came one evening to Antwerp. It was the soft 
sunset hour, and the life of the quaint old city 
was all picture as I passed slowly through the 
streets. When I had reached the hotel, and 
was shown to my room, I opened the window, 
as usual, and stood for a long time looking out, 
introducing myself to my new home, making 
acquaintance with its general aspect, and be- 
coming familiar with certain spires and towers 
with which I knew that I was about to associ- 
ate for some time. It was long ago, and the 
vision has become a very beautiful picture in 
my memory. But as I leaned out over the 
tranquil evening street the air was suddenly 
full of soft rippling music, near and far away— 
a murmur that every body could hear, that 
floated in at every open window; indeed, a 
benediction of music breathed upon the city. 
It was the ringing of the chimes of Antwerp: 
neighbor of Bruges and Ghent—“ quaint old 
Flemish cities,” of which Longfellow has sung. 
Long afterward, one Sunday morning in 
summer, I walked out with a little fellow of 
six, in a pleasant New England village; and as 
we sauntered along the green road, he chasing 
the butterflies, and constantly returning to my 
side, like the ship's jolly-boat to her shadow, 
we both stopped and listened. There was the 
same clear, near yet remote, soft clangor of 
mingled bells, filling the air with the melody 
of ‘Days of Absence,” a tune familiar to the 
boy. He was awe-struck, as he looked at me, 
drawing nearer, and he whispered, ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

“They are the chimes, dear boy—the new 
chimes of St. Mary’s—bells that make music in 
the church tower.” 

‘Who plays them?” he asked, perhaps think- 
ing that some angel had descended in the beau- 
tiful morning to call sinners resistlessly to 
charch, ‘All day he was thoughtful, and now 
that he has grown to be a man he confesses 
that he never hears chimes without feeling that 
he is holding my hand in the green lane, and 
listening with awed delight to the melody of 
St. Mary's in the pretty village of Seamoor. 

Memory, indeed, is a harp of a thousand 
strings; and one of the thousand, resounding, 
stirs how many of the others! As I recall the 
evening at Antwerp, dear Charles, and the morn- 
ing at Seamoor, I remember another evening 
also, at Salzburg, in the Tyrol, the romantic city 
in which Mozart was born. We had been walk- 
ing through that lovely region, where there were 
no railroads then, and came at sunset, as at Ant- 
werp, to the comfortable hotel upon the great 
square—to the tront and the salad, and the light, 
pleasant wine and the mild cigar. Aud there, 
as usual, I leaned out of the window, charmed 
with the picturesqne town, and looking at a 
statue of Mozart in the centre of the square. 
He stands with a tablet in one hand, and a pen- 
cil raised meditatively to his lips with the other, 
while his eyes are fixed upon a high tower op- 
posite, as if he were just inly hearing the first 
strains of a fresh: melody. It is a graceful, 
placid figure, and seemed the genius of that 
soft twilight hour. But, while I was looking at 
it, from the very tower upon which his eyes 
weré fixed one of his own familiar melodies 
came sweetly murmuring from the chimes; and 
then it seemed as if I also heard the strains that 
were audible in his own mind, or as if, in the 
very moment of inspiration, he had been arrest- 
ed by the familiar music of an earlier time. I 
shall never think that the Mozart I saw did not 
hear the music I heard. 2 

And very recently, my dear Charles, I was 
passing a few days in a pleasant village near a 
lovely lake; and asI sat one hot morning in my 
room hearing the cool plash of a gentle fountain 
in a neighboring garden, and smelling the odor 
of the apple blossoms which little breezes lazily 
lifted into my open window, once more the air 
was full of that pervasive music: of melancholy 
bells. They were playing the ‘‘ Highland Lad- 
die,” and their plaintive question pierced the 
silent woods and echoed over the hill-sides and 
fields; and far across the gleaming lake the 
farmer in the furrow and the traveler loitering 
along the road heard the pensive prayer, ‘Oh, 
where, tell me where, has my Highland laddie 
gone?” I shall not forget that snmmer‘morn- 
ing. It is immortal in that music; and when- 
ever I hear the melody I shall always think of 
that placid lake, and of the noble woods that 
crown the hills, which daily hear the melodious 
entreaty, and only sigh inaudibly in response. 

But when I walked out, and stood under the 
tower in which the bells hung, and saw them 
ranged peacefully side by side, each of a differ- 
ent tone, and adapted to be touched by skill 
into music and not into discord, I could not 
help feeling that, fortunately for us, there are 
other chimes than those of bells, and that the 
blessing of their music is not confined to the 
fow solitary towers in which the bells are hung. 
For as I lay the next morning upon the hill- 
side, looking over the lake, and the chimes be- 
gan to ring, I know not how I began to think 
of a certain household in which there are father 
and mother, and sons and daughters, and little 
grandchildren, Aud when yon ore there you 








feel as if some apostle had passed and given 
his benediction of “ Peace be with this house!” 
and you feel also that the blessing has remain- 
ed. From grandpapa down they are all court- 
eous, thoughtful, respectful of each other. 
They do not make the home a reservoir of all 
their ill-humors, They do not snar] and snap, 
or sulk gloomily. ‘heir talk is not miserable 
gossip, but there are ease and fun and infinite 
good-nature. I have seen the little grandson 
bringing the earliest violet to grondma, and no 
birthday is forgotten. If the domestic order is 
disturbed, the wife is all the more anxious to 
restore it, because she knows that there will be 
no scolding. The husband is always neat and 
careful in his dress, because he does not respect 
his wife less than his sweetheart. There is 
universal mutual forbearance: no petulance, 
no heart-burning, no discord; and when you 
come away your memory is full of music, as if 
you had been listening to the sweetest chimes. 

Now, my dear Charles, if you think that such 
a result is merely the result of nature, of tem- 
perament, you are gravely mistaken. Tem- 
perament counts for much, I allow. But you 
might as well suppose that the music of the 
chimes is due entirely to the bell-metal as to 
explain that household by what you call na- 
ture. The bells must be carefully tried, tune- 
fully adjusted, and then played by a skillful 
hand, inspired by a musical sense, before they 
will be melodions. And it is a similar train- 
ing which makes that happy household a tower 
of chimes. ‘That husband is no more fond of 
a cold dinner than you are, my young friend: 
he would like to yield to his impatience, prob- 
ably, as well as another man. Bat from the 
beginningsthey have been strictly taught other- 
wise. They have not been allowed to be self- 
ish. They have been made to feel that it is 
quite as bad to ‘let yourself go” among those 
with whom you live most intimately as with 
those whom you only occasionally see. Mu- 
tual respect is the law of that household. And 
what is that but harmony? What wonder, 
then, that the effect is that of tuneful chimes? 
When I have passed an evening in that family, 
and come sauntering home to my lonely rooms, 
I am an old man no longer. Once more I ar- 
rive in the soft twilight at the Antwerp inn, 
and, leaning out of the window, I am aware 
that the air is murmuring with music; and 
again I am looking at the Salzburg Mozart, 
and listen with him to his own melody tenderly 
ringing from the tower at which he gazes. 

I thonght, too, dear Charles, as I lay there 
that happy morning, that some men, like cer- 
tain households, are towers of chimes, How 
friendly Serenus is! how full of appreciation! 
How little his great knowledge, his essential 
superiority, obtrudes! For he is so truly modest 
that he stimulates you by sympathy, and does 
not in the least oppress you by an overpower- 
ing conceit of humility. He knows more than 
the rest of us in every direction. He has seen all 
the famous people, and bears himself a most in- 
fluential part in the world to-day. Bat his 
great powers all play without jar or friction. 
He has sacrificed neither body, nor mind, nor 
heart. He has the simplicity of a child, the 
sweetness of the noblest woman, the manliness 
of the trnest man. What am I saying, then, 
but that he is exquisitely harmonized, that his 
heavy bass does not overpower his treble, that 
all his powers and’graces move in tune, and 
that this richly gifted man is a tower of far- 
heard, penetrating chimes? When I staid one 
summer week with Mecenas in that delightfal 
chamber looking out upon the Arcadian hills, 
every day at noon the great hall clock rang out 
a grave chant which trembled through the whole 
house, filling every room with sweetness. So 
when I am in a house and hear the voice of 
Serenus, I seem first to hear the soft music of 
that clock telling the hour; but when I think 
of his genius—of his wisdom, devoted to helping 
mankind to obey the celestial summons to come 
up higher—I scem to hear the lofty chimes that 
the poet invoked to ring out the old, ring in the 
new, bursting into that triumphant tumult of 
melody which shall fulfill the poet’s prayer. 

And still, as I lay there upon the hill-side 
under the tower of chimes, and thought of that 
household and that man, and how they, too, 
made music like that in the tower, my fancy 
took a wider sweep. As the faculties of one 
man, as the members of one household, as the 
families of a neighborhood, as the neighborhoods 
of anation, why, also, should not all the nations 
themselves in happy harmonies of peace make 
the whole world a tower of perfect chimes? 
What else is the millennium but that? What 
is the lying down of the lion and the lamb 
together but the accord of the bass with the 
treble? These musical bells in the tower, then, 
I said to myself, in the summer morning, are 
not merely murmuring an endless plaint for 
the “Highland Laddie;” they are ringing the 
sublimest of prophecies. This is the voice of 
Isaiah that I hear—vast, multitudinous—fore- 
telling the glory of Jerusalem. Even as those 
little bells, hung in order in this tower, fill this 
landscape with sweet sound, so sball all the 
powers of humanity, harmoniouely combined, 
fill the world with endless music, 

Once more, as I mused, the bells of Ant- 
werp Cathedral rang, and the fresh hopes and 
joys of unworn years filled my heart agaio. 
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Once more in the Salzburg evening the tender 
melody vf Mozart rippled from the tower, not 
less sweet than in that long-past twilight. Onte 
more I held the little hand of that dear boy in 
mine and heard his whispered question, which 
my own heart asks when I Lear the voices of 
children like himn—‘‘ Who rings them?” And 
3 I arose and walked slowly away, the chimes 
followed me with their mournful, beseeching re- 
frain, ‘‘ Oh, where, tell me where, has my High- 
land laddie gone?” 
Your friend, dear Charles, 
An Orp BacHELor, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND HATS. 


T the beginning of the season it seemed prob- 
able that round hats would be entirely su- 
perseded by the becoming little gypsy bonnets ; 
but with the approach of summer, and of prepa- 
rations for sojourning in the country, there is 
such a demand for the old favorite chapeau 
that milliners have held special openings of 
round hats to supply their customers. And 
these round hats are not for the country only, as 
is evinced every morning on the Avenue and 
Broadway. Bonuets are de rigueur on all dress 
occasions, for church, and visiting; but round 
hats are not relinquished for morning walks, 
shopping, and traveling. 

‘Iwo principal shapes of hats are shown—the 
wide-brimmed flat, and the English turban with 
high, broad crown and upturned brim very close 
about the crown. Of the flats, or shade hats, 
those of real orn are the handsomest for 
morning strolls, or for driving about in low bas- 
ket carriages. ‘Those trimmed with white are 
most admired. Shells, ruches, or bows of white 
gros grain surround the crown; ribbon streamers 
fall behind ; the brim is widely bound with white 
velvet; a long white ostrich plume is fastened on 
the left side, and passes over the crown. These 
all-white hats have the advantage of being appro- 
priate with almost any summer toilette. ‘They 
cost from $30 to $35, the untrimmed flat being 
$68 or $20. Rivaling the white hats in beanty 
are those trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
white and black ostrich tips. A narrow black 
lace is sometimes added on the brim, but we 
prefer the simple, graceful ‘outlines of the fine 
Leghorn without fanciful garniture. ‘The brims 
of flats may be caught down at the side, like a 
bathing hat, or left plain, in the picturesque 
Maud Muller shape. A Leghorn flat, elegantly 
trimmed to wear with brown, écra, or black cos- 
tumes, has two shades of gros grain ribbon— 
écru and chestnut brown—in standing box-pleats 
around the crown, while on the left side are 
ostrich tips of each shade, and a lovely cluster 
of tea-rose buds; long streamers of ribbon be- 
hind: price $35. Another Leghorn has a scarf 
of écru China crape around the crown, with 
black lace edging the scarf. Pale pink and 
deep crimson roses form a cluster on the side. 

Garden hats and useful shade hats are shown 
in the ordinary braid, both black and white, 
with brims slightly fluted, like rays from the 
crown. Fanciful little butterfly bows of narrow 
ribbon surround the crown, and a ribbon ruche 
is under the brim. 

A light summer hat for equestriennes is of 
brown or black straw, with square high crown 
and stiff brim. A gauze scarf and mask veil 
form the trimmings. A beaver for riding or 
traveling has a crown abont half as high asa 
gentleman's silk hat. ‘Ihe trimming is gros 
grain bands, wing feathers on the side, and a 
square gauze veil very tastefully arranged to en- 
velop the head and shoulders, and protect them 
thoronghly from dust. 

Dressy round hats for driving in the Park, and 
for visiting at country villas, are English turbans 
of the finest undressed chip, far softer and light- 
er than any before imported. The brims are 
covered with velvet, or with thick]; repped groe 
grain laid on plain or in three small folds. ‘The 
crown is surrounded almost to the top by two or 
three broad folds carelessly made of gros grain 
ribbon doubled. ‘Two ribbon ends flont behind, 
and there is the inevitable group of flowers and 
feather tips on the left side. ‘These are stylish 
and in most exquisite taste. When the hat is 
not trimmed with reference to one especial suit, 
yery dark shades of the peculiar neutral tints now 
in vogue are used, such as scarabéo green, plumn- 
color, reddish maroon, and the grayish-blue call- 
ed elephant-celor. The contrast between the 
pure white of the chip and the dark, soft shades 
of velvet or faille is very rich. The flowers and 
their leaves are tinted to harmonize with these 
colors, and look exceedingly pretty, though not 
copying nature very closely. A French hat in 
most refined taste is of pearl gray chip. The 
uptarned brim is covered plainly with gros grain 
of the same shade; white gros grain folds are 
high about the crown, some tea-roses on the 
left, and a long scarf veil of gauze of the same 
shade of gray twined around the crown. Price 
$35, A plainer hat, simply trimmed, but very 
stylish, iseasily copied. It was of English straw, 
with three bias folds of black gros grain covering 
the upturned brim. A scarf of black dotted net 
with border was twined around the crown, 
with streamers behind. A black ostrich tip and 
white heron’s plume were on the left side. Price 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


Ladies aye going through the summer in straw 
and chip bonnets. A few bonnets imported di- 
rectly from Paris are of lace and tulle, but the 
preference here is for straw and the undressed 
chips. These chips are 20 fine that tulle is used 
for trimming them, and does not look incongru- 
ous, A French gypsy of pearl-colored chip has 
donbled pleated ruches of tulle of the same gray 
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shade arranged around the crown and on the 
head piece. ‘There are long tulle scarfs at each 
side, to be carelessly tied under the chin, and 
gros grain ribbon ends fall over the chatelaine. 
‘lo give more character to this dainty bonnet, a 
facing of scarlet silk appears at the edges, and a 
cluster of dark scarlet roses is placed on the side. 
The face trimming is a queen’s ruche of gray 
tulle. 

Two contrasting colors of gros grain ribbon 
appear on many gypsies. Among these, pink and 
gray, and pink and lavender, appear to be most 
popular. One made by a tasteful modiste is a 
white chip gypsy, with alternate shells of pink and 
lavender gros grain, and a spray of buds. A pink 
tulle ruche is inside the front. 

A dress bonnet is a white net foundation, with 
Parmesan violets arranged on the crown and 
coronet, and closely covered with white tulle. A 
white aigrette of heron’s plumes and knots of vio- 
let gros grain are on the crown. 


THE MARGUERITE POLONAISE. 


Many of the richest costumes of the season are 
made with the new Marguerite polonaise, so 
called from the skirt being caught up at inter- 
vals by bows and ornaments, like the dress worn 
by Marguerite in the opera of “Faust.” This 
graceful polonaise has the body and skirt in one, 
without a belt, or any fullness at the waist, and 
has the effect of a basque with an upper skirt 
sewed to its edges. It is simply a clove-fitting 
corsage, sloping low over the hips, like the old- 
fashioned polka waists worn years ago, with dra- 
pery attached, forming an upper skirt. ‘This dra- 
pery is not sewed on, but is merely the full breadth 
of the material of which each part of the corsage 
iscut. The front is cut in the ordinary way, like 
any polonaise; the back of the corsage falls 
smoothly over the tournure to the depth of six 
inches, sloping shorter on the sides. At the end 
of the close-fitting part of the polonaise the full 
skirt is caught up in each seam and held by a 
bow or passementerie ornament. This garment 
displays a fine figure with full rounded hips to 
great advantage, as the body has no postilion 
pleats or other fullness, but simply follows the 
natural curves of the figure. Black cashmere 
and silk suits are made in this way, the over dress 
serving with a variety of skirts. This fashion is 
also admired for grenadine, The upper part of 
the polonaise of grenadine is lined with thick 
silk ; the skirt is not lined. 

HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 

Some very stylish modistes are again using 
three darts in the front of basques, or else a side 
body is formed a ron the seam having the ap- 
pearance of a dart. This is necessary to 
produce the full busts that fashion now requires 
on all corsages. We notice also that side forms 
in the back are carried up very high, the upper 
seam of the form reaching the armhole about an 
inch below the shoulder seam. A seam down the 
middle of the back of corsages is almost universal. 
Ample drapery on the bosom adds much to the 
beauty of house dresses. For instance, a cluster 
of lapping folds is arranged in the Marie Antoi- 
nette square when the shoulders are broad, while 
narrow figures are given the appearance of breadth 
by Greek folds sewed in at the top of the sleeve 
and pointing low in front. These folds are cut 
bias and attached to foundation net, so that they 
can be worn or removed at pleasure. They add 
greatly to the beauty of simple striped lenos, mo- 
hairs, and the summer silks worn at this season. 

Coquettish little aprons’ of various materials, 
from Swiss muslin to black silk, now form part 
of afternoon costumes for the house. The pret- 
tiest pattern, with a bib, has bretelle pieces be- 
ginning just back of the shoulder, and passing 
down in a basque-like curve of the apron, and 
forming pockets there. This is exceedingly pret- 
ty in Swiss muslin or bishop's lawn, trimmed with 
a little pleated ruffle of the same, with or without 
an edging of, patcat Valenciennes. A row of 
black or colored velvet may be placed through the 
centre of the pleats, and bows of the same are 
sometimes placed down the middle of the apron. 
When made of black silk, the bib is usually dis- 
pensed with, and the whole tablier is so elabo- 
rately trimmed with raffles, lace, and passemen- 
rene that it becomes an ornament for almost any 

ress, 

Suits of white woolen fabrics, such as twilled 
flannels and English serge, are being made abroad 
for the sea-side resorts, They are made with 
two skirts and a sacque with a hood that is large 
enough for use. ‘The jacket serves as a wrap 
with any costume. The cretonne suits lately de- 
scribed in gay Wattean designs of cotton satine 
are also le up for the country. They are 
trimmed with colored laces and muslin pleatings. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pack; Ferrero; Virroiet; and Grp- 
ney; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; AR- 
NOLD, ConsraBLe, & Co. ; and Lorp & TATLor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tr {s understood that the American Board of 
Foreign Missions is about to receive $70,000 as 
the residuary legatee of Jonn C. Brooxs, of 
Portland, Maine, and that on the demise of Mrs. 
Brooxs they will receive $50,000 more. 

—It is the pleasing duty of Mr. T. K. Beecuen 
to inform his American countrymen, with the 
deferential yet dry manner characteristic of the 
family organization, that “having resided in 
England about thirty-six hours, and in London 
twenty-four, he is pre to state his con- 
clusions as to the nation’s genius, her tendency, 
and her destiny.” 

—The Crown Princess of Prussia has been 
doing a book on femaie labor, which will be pub- 
lished during the present month, 

—The original ‘‘ Mose,” whose peculiarities 
of idiom, manner, etc., have become pretty well 
known to all theatre-goers by the acting of Mr. 
CHANFRAU, was a printer of the name of Mosr 
Humpareys, employed in Bracu’s Sun office, 


and a member of Engine Company No. 40, 
whose company lay in Mulberry Street, near 
Grand. CHANFRav's attention to the man was 
attracted by the way in which he ordered cer- 
tuin food to be produced before him, viz., ‘‘ Look 
a-heah! gim me a sixpenny plate ev pork en 
beans, and don’t stop to count dem beans, d’ye 
heah!” The play was first enacted by Mr. C. 
on the 15th of February, 1848. 

—As one of the few instances where a Yankee 
“sticks,” It may be stated that the late Pro- 
fessor Woopman, of Dartmouth College, died 
in the house in which he was born, and which 
bee been occupied by his family for six gener- 
ations. 

—A prominent physician of Philadelphia, 
Joun Gegoan, who died while on a recent visit 
to Dublin, left $80,000 (two-thirds of his estate) 
to Cathotle charitable associations in Philadel- 
phia. 

—The Marquis of Bute, DisRaxui’s last hero 
of romance, has never been presented to the 
Queen. His mother, who was sister to Lady 
Fiona Hastinas, exacted on her death-bed a 
promise from him that he would never be pre- 
sented to the Queen, on account of the cruel treat- 
ment of Victoria to Lady Fiona, and the base- 
less slanders she permittéd to be circulated about, 
her, which have long since been disproved. 
When the Queen some years ago visited Rothe- 
eay tay in ber yacht, and lay for several days in 
sight of the superb residence of the Marchioness 
of Bate, aount sp tuaEE House, the Marchioness 
not only refrain rom attempting to her 
court to the Queen, but actually olered alt the 
blinds of the windows in Mount Stuart House to 
be kept closed so long as the royal yacht lay 
within sight of them. ime has not softened in 
the son the bitter sense of injustice which hard- 
ened the mother’s heart. It is even said that 
horror at the notion of being obliged to consider 
Queen Victoria the head of his Church played 
no small part in inducing the Marquis of Bute 
to abandon that Church for the communion of 
Rome. 

—It may interest the friends of the noble red 
man to know that HuckLesgRrr Downina, 
Esq., is the agent of the Gherokee Advocate for 
the Flint District, and Froo Stx Kiitzr for the 
Going Snake District; Rep Biap 81x KILvEr is 
onc of the stanchest friends of that organ of 
Public opinion. 

—Earl De Grey and Sir 8tarFoRD NoRTHCOTE 
visited the Franklin School, in Washington, a 
few days since, and after witnessing the exer- 
cises of the male and female pupils, admitted 
the fact that the system and management of our 
public schools were superior to those of England. 

—Balmoral, the favorite Scottish home of 
Queen Victoria, has been settled by her moth- 
er on the Marchioness of Lorne. 

—Probably the first instance in history of a 
woman having been buried with military hon- 
ors was that of Miss EstHeR JOHNSTONE, & 
young Englishwoman connected with the Ger- 
man ambulance service, who died recently at 
Chalons, and was buried with military honors 
by the Prussians. 

—Mr. Larep, of Long Branch, and other cap- 
italists, propose to build an tron pier at that 
place slmilar to those at Brighton or Leeds, En- 

land. It is to cost $150,000, and extend 450 
leet Into the ocean. Such a structure would 
vastly facilitate the trip to L. B., and do away 
with that horrid little bit of rallway-riding from 


Sandy Hoo 

—Wiutu1am Car.tox, Esq., of Charlestown, 
Maseachusetts, has given $30,000 to the college 
at Northfield, Minnesota, in consequence of 
which it is to be henceforth called Carlton 
College. 

—Among the noteworthy incidents of litera- 
ture in Europe it may be mentioned that the 
Princess Lurgraxo, of Naples, now elghty-two 
years of age, has made her first appearance as a 
dramatic author with entire success. Her work 
is a comedy in five acts, entitled ‘Il Denaro.” 
It is having a great ran at Naples, 

—Mrs. Mrra CLark Gaines mentions it as a 
bit of retributive justice that of more than one 
hundred lawyers who were opposed to her New 
Orleans sults seven committed suicide, and fifty- 
six drank themsclves to death. Does it follow 
that ‘‘ their loss was her Gaines ?"” 

—Our bankruptcy courts, so far as big scan- 
dals are concerned, show small when compared 
with the ‘‘ magnificent busts” of young English 
swells of high degree, <A late London journal 
gives a summary of the case of Lord Courte- 
NaY, on of the Earl of Devon, whose debts 
amount to the mere bagatelle of four millions of 
dollars, Among the unsecured creditors are the 
Marquis of Ang ieee, $55,000; the Earl of Dev- 
on, $500,000; the trustees of the Duke of New- 
castle, $170,600; and Mr. F. Yates, $152,000. 
There is some prospect that a satisfactory com- 
promise will be effected. 

—The Empress of Russia has purchased Ra- 
PHAEL’S celebrated little picture (it is only sev- 
enteen centimeters in diameter), entitled the 
‘Madonna del Libro.” This is the fifty-second 
Raphael which has been disposed of to foreign 
purchasers, out of eight -three which Ttaly for- 
merly possessed. ie Empress boug! asa 
present to her consort on his birthday. The 
picture was offered first to the Italian govern- 
ment for $60,000; but as the Italian government 
is impecunious, it couldn't trade, and the Em- 
press became the purchaser at the paltry figure 


of $64,000, 

—Some two weeks the Rev. Dr. Toomas 
‘Worcester celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his settlement over the New Jerusalem 80- 
ciety in Boston. A coupé and harness, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars were sent to him as pres- 
ents. It is sald that his is the largest society 
of that denomination in the world, ard has a 

r number of charch members than any oth- 
er Protestant eociety in Boston. 

—Should Dr. Hopes, Professor of Theology in 
Princeton Seminary, survive until next springs 
he will have completed fifty years of service in 
that institution. They propose to do some- 
thing about it 

oR remancK 1s of opinion that, on the whole, 
German statesmen have ruled more benevolent- 
ly, if more clumsily, than those of France; and 
beneficence, he estimates, is sure to make iteelf 
felt in the end. 

—The moet successful instance ever known 
in France of the co-operative system Is that of 
M. Pav Dupont, the great Paris printer. Prior 
to the war his business yielded him $250,000 per 
annum, ten per Rear peneh he .civited with 
his workmen, acco: individual mer- 
it. ‘It is to be said, iw honor of this establish- 
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ment, that in connection with it are schools, 
baths, reading - rooms, libraries, savings - banks, 
and gardens for the benetit of its employés. 

—The Grand Duke ALEx1s is positively com- 
ing to see us this summer, rumors to the con- 
id notwithstanding. The Russian minister, 
M. Catacazy, and the Russian parson, Mr. BseR- 
RING, are officially posted, and they say the thing 
is to be done. 

—Hon. ALBERT FeaRING, without fearing 
what envious persons might say about it, has 
given $10,000 to the public library of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, at the sam? time intimating to 
the trustees that it would be pleasing unto bim 
to have the people of the six neighboring towns 
to visit the library for reference, study, etc. 

—Another member of the Bateman family, 
Mise Isapetra, is about to debut on the Edin 
burgh stage in a piece written by her brother, 
entitled ‘* Fanchette; or, the Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ 
an adaptation from the French of Madame 


George Sand. 

—Mr. BruRGEon, who is a foe of pulpit ped- 
antry, says: ‘‘ As a general rule, it may be ob- 
served that those who know the least Greek are 
sure to air their rags of learning in the pu'pit; 
they miss no chance of saying, ‘The Greek ia 
so and so.’ It makes a man an Inch and a half 
taller by a foolometer if he everlastingly lets 
fall bite of Greek and Hebrew, and even tells the 
tense of the verb, and the case of the noun, as I 
have known some to do. The whole process of 
interpretation is to be carried on in your study; 
you are not to show your co! ition the proc- 
ess, but to give th. the resul’ ea cook, 
who would never tu:nk of bringing up dishes, 
and pans, and rolling-pin, and spice-box into the 
dining-hall, but, withont ostentation, sends up 
the feast.’’ 

—A young American lady in Paris gives the 
following graphic account of a concert lately 
given by the Commune for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the republic, at the 
Tuileries, which was used for the first time, the 
programme stated, for a patriotic work: 

“In the evening we went to a concert given at the 
Tuileries by the Commune, the me of which I 
send you. We secured our tickets beforehand, and at 
eight o'clock arrived at the palace doors. t was 
our dismay to find hundreds of people there before 
us, and arranged in a long line, waiting togetin. Those 
who had tickets and those who had not stood the same 
chance, and as the prices were 50 low gs to be within 
the means of all, you may imagine the rabble gathered 
there. We had no means of entering but by joining 
the queue, which extended from the door down to the 
end of the garden, and forming au immense curve back 
to the door again—four persons abreast. We took our 
places, and one hour and a quarter after our arrival 
we entered the doors. We knew it was a sight worth 
seeing, 80 we would not give it up. By the time we 
got in the first-class room was packed, for, of cot 
our republicans took their seats utterly regardless 

of their tickets. We got places where we 

could, and great fun we had. There was such a noise 
that not a sound could be heard from the concert- 
room, but nobody minded that. When thoee inside 
applanded, the others did the same, aud roared with 
hter at the joke. People sat round ing and 

oe o men in blouses beside decorated gen- 
tlemen, who, I don't think, enjoyed the égalité and 
fraternlté principle. The most amusing part of all, 
et, is yet to come. The peo} le i the room in 
which we were seated, if they were {n front, could hear 
ail the music of the concert, and, of course, enjoyed it 
exceedingly ; those in the back could hear nothing, as 
a band was stationed there, and in the midst of a brill- 
fant song of the prima donna it struck up a walts for 
tht benefit of those in the rear. Sucha fubbub! the 
Tear applauded, the front hissed and hushed, all to no 
purpose; the band continued, and its notes mast have 
trated to the very end of the concert-room. We 
laughed until we cried; I don't think I ever enjoyed 
apy thing more, and we were all well repaid for wait- 
ing so long outside. Pascuat Grovsset, the Minister 
of Fore! ira, was there, and he has as bad a face 
asleversaw. After we left the concert we wandered 
through the palace. In the chapel were National 
Guarde playing on the organ, in the halls’ National 
Guards smoking and hamming the Mareeillaise. In 
the coart-yard there were quantities getting the worse 
for liquor; others, by way of showing their discipline, 
‘were quarreling with their captains; in fact, you never 
saw such desccration. On entering, every ly was 
presented with a red cocarde, ornamented with a lib- 
ery, ca When wel left, aitttle before eleven, the peo- 

le not sto) uring in,so you may e 
the crowd that eas there—and euch Xcrowd!” 

—It was a source of much jocularity between 
Mr. Sewarp and Earl Mayo, Governor-General 
of India, that the former presented a letter of 
introduction from Brigham Youne, whom his 
earlship had never seen. Bricguam had once 
met Lord Milton, and thought he was the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of England in India. It 
was kind of Mr. Young to do this little bit of 
courtesy to a man so appreciative of that sort 
of thing as Mr. SewarD. 

—Professor G—, of Rochester University, 
perpetrated the following the other day in hi 
class-room. He had been dilating on the char- 
acter and career of LrLwarcu Hen, the Norwe- 
gian poct, and wishing to illustrate the author's 
style, he remarked, ‘‘I will read you one of his 
lays.’”’ A slight smile came over the faces of a 
few students at this, which gradually spread, 
until the whole class was in a tumult of laugh- 
ter before the Professor saw his joke. 

—The widow of the late Rev. Exzazer WILt- 
tama, the “lost Dauphin,” is still living near 
Green Bay, and shows the remains of great phye- 
ical beauty. The present Dauphin, his son, Joan 
WILLiaMs, is engaged as sailing-master on one 
of the lake crafts, and resides at Oshkosh. He 
is now about forty, but has none of the accom- 
plishments of his father. 

—Lady ANNA DE ALSAKOFF, @ noble lady of 
Russia, noted for her picty, her surpassing 
beauty, and her benevolence, and who is attach- 
ed to the imperial household, has given to the 
pastor of the Greek Church in this city a dona- 
tion consisting of three gorgeous and elaborate 
pieces of gold embroidery on heavy and lus- 
trous crimson velvet, the color always used in 
the vestments of the priests and sltar-coverings 
of the Greek Church. There are two pieces cut 
in the form of the Greek cross, with the Chris- 
tlan emblem worked in massive gold embroidery 
in the centre, and relieved with traceries in gold 
of a most artistic and fanciful design. These 
are intended, the one as a covering for the chal- 
ice, and the other forthe holy disk. Then there 
is another piece, even more elaborate, delicate, 
and superb, both in its des! and handiwork, 
than the two specimens just mentioned, which 
is to be used as a veil for all the sacred vessels. 
The Greek cross is, of course, the most promi- 


nent figure, but the tracery and intricate pattern 
of the tasteful embroidery which surrounds it is 
traly moat marvelous. The three coverings cost 


several thousand dollars. The lace-work, re- 
quiring months to manufacture, ie of the purest 
refined gold. 
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Cravat Ends in White Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 shows one end of a cravat worked, as shown by the 
illustration, in white embroidery. Work the outlines of the 
medallion in button-hole stitch, and cut away the material in- 
side of the medallion and work in lace stitch. Work the re- 
maining embroidery in button-hole, half-polka, and knotted 
stitch, as shown by the illustration. Cut away the material 
between the simulated crossed ribbons, as well us at the outer 
edge, and make a narrow hem on the remainder of the cravat. 

Fig. 2.—The ends of this cambric-cravat are also ornamented 
with white embroidery in the design shown by the illustration. Fig. 1.—Frame 
The outer edge of the cravat ends are worked in button-hole _ OF TULLE AND 
stitch, and the surplus material is cut away. Lace Hat.— [See 


Fig. 10, Page 376.] 
Parasol Cover. 


‘Tus cover consists of eight parts of the size 
shown by the illustration, which are worked each 
separately with point lace braid and fine thread 
in the design shown by the illustration, and joined 
along the straight side edges. This cover is fast- 
ened on the parasol in such a manner that the 
under scalloped edges of the cover project over 
the outer edge of the parasol. If the parasol for 
which the cover is intended is larger than the 
cover, the separate parts of the latter must not be 
joined close together, but so as to leave an inter- 


val between the side edges, which is filled up with __ 
face stitch. Fig. 3.—Enevisu Straw Bonnzt, 


(See Fig. 12, Page 376.] 





BURIED TREASURES. 


\ K 7 HAT is the amount of chance that a buried treasure, worth 
the trouble and expense of searching for—a great treasure, 
say of millions—exists any where in the world? A notion that 
such a thing might be, that a man helped by fairies, or grateful 
natives, or a talent for dreaming, might find somewhere a treas- 
ure which would make him the richest man in the world, ‘rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” has lingered among men from the 
very dawn of literature, and has been the subject of innumerable 
legends; but it seers fo ihare been born partly of the wish latent 
- on in every man’s heart to become enormously rich without the 
=} ak ig.2— NeAPoLran tracted and monotonous efforts through which immense waalth 
Ki yh! mt [S80 is usually attained, and partly of the sort of admiring awe created 
ig. 9, Page 376.] by wealth itself—an awe which in one particular case, the wealth 
of Solyman the Wise, our Solomon, has infected 
the legendary literature of whole countries. Sunk 
treasures there must be, for plate ships have been 
sunk, and fleets which may have had treasure on 
board—why does not somebody dive about Salamis? 
—but the amount of treasure in any particular ship 
can hardly have risen often to the Monte Christo 
level. We do not know accurately of the loss of 
more than one private fortune belonging to a Span- 
ish viceroy, and in the royal galleons the treasure 
was usually much divided, to escape both wreck and 
capture. Besides, the sums which seemed so enor- 
mous in those days would be worth comparatively 
littlenow. The proprietors of the Nelly Gay, which 
is now starting from New York to fish up the gal- 
leons wrecked in the harbor of Cumana, off the 
Venezuelan coast, expect to find $3,000,000, but 
they were worth, when they were lost, just fifteen 
times that amount, It was the enormous compar- 
ative value of gold in the time of Elizabeth which 
impressed the tra- 
dition of these gal- 
leons so strongly 
. on the popular im- 
Fig. 6.—Travtaw Straw spinatieny but ifa 
Har.—[See Fig. 8, band of adventur- 
Page 376.) ers could recover 
all ever lost, they 
would probably make less than the share- 
holders in the Devon Great Consols or the 
Burra Burra made out of their lucky 
venture. Of the recovery of bur- 
ied treasure to any great amount 
the only story which looks au- 
thentic is that of Herodes Atti- 
cus, and it is rather difficult to 
imagine where he found the 
treasure ‘*too great for a 
subject.” At the present 
time it would be difficult 
even to imagine a place 
where the Monte Christo 
scene could be enacted 
in real life. So very 
many conditions must 
perforce be brought 
together. Inthe first 
place, the treasure 
must be of consid- 
erable antiquity, 
or must exist in 
the East or South 
America. The 










































































Fig. 5.—Straw Bonner. 
[See Fig. 11, Page 376.] 





Braided Alpaca Basque. 
* See illustration on page 373. 

Tus gray alpaca basque is ornamented with a 
braiding of gray silk soutache, satin stitch embroid- 
ery, and gray silk fringe. Cut from Figs. 36-38, 
z Supplement, each 
| two pieces, and cut 
“|| the sleeves from 
| Fig. 39, observing 
the contour of the 
under part of the Fig. 7.—FLorentine 
latter. Sewupthe Straw Hat.—[See Fig. ~ 
darts in the 14, Page 376.4 
fronts, join the 
back from 12 to 13, and join the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures. Work 
the braiding and embroidery on Fig. 

38 as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern. 
Face the front, bottom, and 
slashes with a bias strip of silk 
three inches wide, and set on 
the fringe. Set on a double 
standing collar four-fifths of 
an inch wide furnished with 
@ hooks and eyes for closing. 
Sew up the sleeves from 
16 to 17, and trim them 
as shown by the illus- 
tration; face the bot- 
tom with a bias strip 
4 of silk three inches 
wide, and sew them 
into the corded 
% armholes accord- 
W ing to the corre- 






















eee eee modern — world 
Embroidered does not heap 
Cashmere treasure togeth- 
Basque. er in a form 
See dstdoon which will admit 
on page 873, of its being bur- 
Tuis_ black ied with safety, 
cashmere basque preferring to 


keep it in bank- 
ers’ safes, which 
are never lost 
sight of or forgot- 
ten. Somebody 
knows, if the Reds 
donot, where the Fig. 2.Cravat Exp mm 
Bank of France Wuite Esprorvery. 
keeps its money. 
A fit of insanity might seize a jewel-dealer, 
say in Paris; he might bury his stock in 
secret, and might then be shot as a foe to 
the Commune; but the occurrence is ex- 
ceeding improbable, modern jewelers be- 
ing usually quite able to find some one 
worthy of trust. It is not the habit of 
modern life to keep much cash in & 
house, and the few men who possess 
enormous quantities of plate or jewels, 
such as the Duke of Brunswick, are 
usually too far beyond ordinary dan- 
ger to take such extreme precautions 
as burying or concealment of their 
treasures. A monastic order might 
have money enough to make up & 
treasure, and be by accident suffi- 
ciently in danger from a mob to 
wish to bury it; but the practice of 
monastic orders just now is to keep 
their wealth in bonds which a mob 
can not use, and bonds are perish- 
able articles, while an order would 
have too many devotees whom it 
could trust with the secret to be in 
danger of forgetting the clews. In 
the Middle Ages, no doubt, fortunes 
may have been buried—Dumas hit 
the true point there—for it might 
have been often expedient to con- 
ceal wealth from every body except 
y its owner and one or two hereditai 
dependents. But then it is not likely that suc! 
a treasure would be exceedingly great. ‘The 
condition of preservation requires that it should 
be in gold, or silver, or jewels, and it is very 
unlikely that any noble ever had gold, or silver, 
or jewels that would yield a quarter of a million 
now. If he had, he was as rich as a man would be now with 
four millions, and it is exceedingly doubtful if any body in 
the Middle-Age world not a reigning prince ever had any 
such sum in personalty. Personal wealth was very scarce 


is lined with 
silk. The trim- 
ming consists of 
bias strips em- 
broidered in point 
Russe and satin 
stitch with silk 


¢ — of various col- 
Fig. 1.—Cravat Enp 1n ors, black silk 


Wurre Exprorpery. fringe, and pas- 


sementerie but- 
tons. Cut of cashmere, net interlining, 
and of silk lining from Figs. 10, 11, and 
14, Supplement, each two pieces, from 
Fig. 12 one piece, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 13, observing the contour of the 
under part of the latter. Cut out a 
piece in the upper part of the sleeve 
along the contours at the under edge 
of Fig. 13. Baste the material on 
the net, sew up the ‘darts in the 
fronts, and join the back, side forms, 
and fronts according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Sew up the darts 
in the lining, Fig. 10; join the back, 
side forms, and fronts, and baste 
the lining in the basque along the 
seams, letting the stitches show as 
little as possible. Fell the lining to 
the material along the outer edge, 
except the neck, and finish the lat- 
ter with a double standing collar. 
Furnish the basque with embroid- 
ered bias strips, and the remaining 
trimming as shown by the illustra- 
tion; the design for the embroidery 
is given on Fig. 13 of the Supple- 
ment. Fold the back over on the 
outside along the dotted line, and 
fasten X on ®; then also fasten x 
of Fig. 11 on @ of 12, and set on a but- 
ton at each place, as shown by the illustration, 
Set a fly on the lett front, and’put on hooks and 
eyes. Cut aslit in the sleeve along the double 
line on Fig. 13, and join it with Fig. 14 from 
29 to 30. Line the sleeve with silk, and sew 
it up from 31 to 32. Run the material and lining together 
along the outer edge, fold the inserted part over on the out- 
side along the dotted line, and fasten x of Fig. 14 on the 
cornet ae 29; also fasten the place indicated by X on 

ig. 13 on this corner. Finally, trim the sleeves with inde ver} i illionai i 

fringe and buttons, and set them ‘into the corded armholes, ee very vent borers nto a edigiout effort 
bringing 32 on 32 of the front. Parasot Cover.—Eicnta Section.—Fotr Size. for men like the Fuggers to lend a quarter of a million to 
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Charles V., and the Fuggers rose by sheer force of wealth almost to sov- 
ereign rank. A noble or two in Constantinople, before its final fall, may 
have had large accumulations, and have buried them to avoid proscrip- 
tion, killing his slaves afterward ; but there is no traceable record of any 
such incident, and Constantinople was very often plundered. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that to avoid these plunderings money may have been 
buried and lost there, and still more conceivable in the case of Rome and 
Ravenna, where lived persons whose wealth has probably never since been 
rivaled. ‘The information existing upon this point is not complete, the 
ancients having had little idea of accurate statistics; but enough is known 
to make us suppose that, say under the Antonines, a first-class Roman 
fortune, belonging perhaps to the heir of a patrician line which had been 
“ suspect” for a good many years, might comprise a larger personalty than 
has ever been accumulated since. A man of that kind had estates in a 
dozen countries, all 
yielding tribute, and 
palaces full of wealth, 
easily guarded by regi- 
ments of armed slaves, 
But then it was the 
practice to employ the 
gold in lending at usury, 
the palaces were all 
plundered by the bar- 
barians, and a multitude 
of persons must have 
been aware where the 
treasure was deposited. 
To make up a reasona- 
ble story of that kind 
we must have a good 
many conditions united ; 
a palace full of treasure 
liable to be plundered, 
but not plundered ; and 
occupied by servants so 
faithful that after all 
heirs were dead they 
abstained from spoiling 
their property. If the 
money was in no dan- 
ger, it would not be bur- 
ror Girt From 1 To 3 ied; if it were buried, 
RS OLD. aid must have been 
sought; and if the heirs 
were not killed, they 
would have returned to 
the spot to search. It is just conceivable that that may have happened in 
the case of some temple, the priests being killed and the crypt undiscoy- 
ered; and the wealth of a temple, being the accumulations of ages, might 
have been very great indeed. We should like very much to have a good, 
scientific, patient dig about Delphi, even though it was so eagerly plun- 
dered. It is curious that a tradition of a treasure of this kind, guarded 
as we have supposed that the treasure of a Roman noble could not be 
guarded, is immovably fixed in the minds of the Indians of Peru. 
They say that Atahualpa’s great reservoir of gold, a temple with rooms 
full of the metal, never was seized by the Spaniards; that it exists 
still, and that the secret of its existence is kept by a family or tribe 
of Indians, who re- 
ligiously guard the 
treasure for the day 
when the heir of the 
Incas shall resume 
his ancient throne. 
Considering the way 
in which priesthoods 
and persecuted tribes 
and secret societies 
have guarded tradi- 
tions, there is noth- 
ing absolutely impos- 
sible in the story, 
more especii 
the guardian family, 
if faithless, could not 
hope to preser 
wealth from 
greed; butit is much 
more probable that 
the Indian secret so 
jealously preserved 
is the locality of the 
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mine where the Incas must have obtained their supplies 
‘There is, we have read, no proof that it has 
ever been found, and after the discoveries made by the 
Americans in California we can believe any thing of Span- 
ish inertness in the pursuit of wealth. 

A buried treasure may exist in the East, and one of 
The changes of fortune there 
have been startling, the practice of burying treasure has 
been general, and the religious communities have been 
very wealthy, very enduring, and very fond indeed of col- 
may have fled, as Nena Sahib 
undoubtedly fled, with very vast treasure, have been aban- 
doned but not betrayed, and have buried his wealth and 
wandered forth a devotee, leaving no clew to his secret, 
which might also, even according to our ideas, cover con- 
siderable amounts of imperishable property; for these 
men will go on buying gems for generations on genera- 


tions, till, like the Shah of Persia, according to Mr. Murray's account, 
they can produce precious stones in bucketfuls. ‘They are quite exempt 
from robbery; they manage in their wildest moods to respect the secret 
treasure-house, and they are subject to very strange turns and freaks of 
fortune. Shah Soojah, for example, might have buried the Koh-i-noor, 
instead of racing about with it, and have forgotten the place, or have been 
unable to return to it. ‘The Maharajah of Burdwan might die, and the 
secret of his treasure, believed to be buried in a tank on the estate, might 
perish with him. A good many circumstances besides flight from an 
enemy might predispose an Oriental prince or noble to bury treasure; 
and one would like to know, only it would be of no use to know, if any 
thing has been ascertained about the dispersion of the treasury, ‘full of 
the plunder of a world,” which must once have existed in Samarcand, or 
if any search has ever been 
made in the ruined ital 
of Cambodia, But though 
such a treasure might exist, 
there is little hope of its dis- 
covery except by accident ; 
and men hungering after 
sudden wealth will do much 
better to expend their ener- 
gies in hunting for mines 
than in searching for treas- 
ures of coin and gems. 











RUDIMENTARY 
ORGANS. 


OT one of the higher 

animals can be named 
which does not bear some 
part in a rudimentary con- 
dition; and man forms no 
exception to the rule. Ru- 
dimentary organs are either 
absolutely useless, or they 
are of such slight service to 
their present possessors that 
it is denied they could be 
developed under the condi- 
tions which now exist. Ru- 
diments of various muscles 
have been observed in many 
parts of the human bod: 
and not a few muscles which 
are regularly present in some of the lower. animals can occasionally be 
detected in man in a greatly reduced condition, Every one must have 
noticed the power which many animals, especially horses, possess of 
moving or twitching their skin. This is effected by the panniculus car- 
nosus, Remnants of this muscle in an efficient state are found in vari- 
ous parts of our own bodies ; for instance, on the forehead, by which the 
eyebrows are raised. 

The muscles which serve to move the external ear, which also belong 
to the system of the panniculus, are in a rudimentary condition in man ; 
they are also variable in development, or at least ig function. Mr. Dar- 
win has seen one man who could draw his ears forward, and. another 
who could draw them 
backward; one cele- 
brated medical lecturer 
used to amuse his pupils 
by exhibiting to them 
the movements of his 
ears. It is supposed to 
be probable that most 
of us, by often touching 
our ears, and thus di- 
recting our attention to- 
ward them, could, by 
repeated trials, recover 
some power of move- 
ment, But no man pos- 
sesses the least power 
of erecting his ears—the 
one movement wh 
might be of use to 
The ears of the chim- 
panzee and orang are 
curiously like those of 
man, and the keepers 
in the Zoological Gar- 
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dens assert that those animals never move or 
erect them. Why these animals should have 
lost the power of erecting their ears we can not 
say. It may be that, owing to their arboreal 
habits and great strength, they were but little 
exposed to danger, and so during a lengthened 
period moved their ears but little, and thus grad- 
ually lost the power of moving them. This 
would be a parallel case with that of those large 
and heavy birds, which from inhabiting oceanic 
islands have not been exposed to the attacks of 
beasts of prey, and have consequently lost the 
power of using their wings for flight. 

It appears as if the posterior molar, or wisdom- 
teeth, were tending to become rudimentary in 
the more eivilized races of men. These are 
rather smaller than the other molars, as is like- 
wise the case with the corresponding teeth in the 
chimpanzee and orang, and they have only two 
separate fangs. ‘They do not cut through the 
gums till about the seventeenth year, and they 
are much more liable to decay and are earlier 
lost than the other teeth. In the Melanian 
races, on the other hand, the wisdom-teeth are 
usually furnished with three separate fangs, and 
are generally sound. Professor Schaatthausen 
accounts for this difference between the races by 
“<the posterior dental portion of the jaw being 
always shortened” in those that are civilized. 
This shortening Mr. Darwin attributes to civil- 
ized men habitually feeding on soft, cooked food, 
and thus using their jaws less. It is becoming 
quite a common practice in this country to re- 
move some of the molar teeth of children, as the 
jaw does not grow large enough for the perfect 
development of the normal number. 


SSE = 
UNDER THE BEDCLOTHES. 


I woutp give so much now if I'd only 
Obeyed dear mamma, and not read 

That Lorrible ghost-story. Gracious, 

How strangely it runs in my head! 


I've crept deep down under the bedclothes ; 
I'm trying as hard as I can 

To care not a bit for the darkness, 
But just go to sleep like a man. 


‘The story was nonsense, I’m certain; 
Such things never happen—oh no; 
How queer that I shouldn’t believe it, 
And yet should be shivering so! 


I've counted a hundred and fifty, 
But that doesn’t alter my fright. 

Td rather have lots of sound whippings 
Than pass through ‘another such night. 


Of course I deserve to feel frightened ; 
Mamma was so careful to say, 

“+ Remember, don’t touch this book, Johnny,” 
‘The morning she put it away. 


And then, like a bad, silly fellow, 
I read it all through on the sly, 

Forgetting what God did to Adam 
‘When he disobeyed, by-the-bye. 





THE EMBROIDERED SURPLICE. 


UCH a season as I have had with my two 
nieces! and I must say I have been heartily 
provoked at Harriet Dimock, sister Ann's child 
though she is. However, that is al] over now, 
and I shall take her to Washington with me this 
winter, if nothing happens. We have been spend- 
ing the summer at Leicester, a quiet little town 
up among the hills. I took Harriet because her 
mother did not want her with her at the Springs, 
where there are too many flirtations going on for 
acity girl just out of school; and I took An- 
tonia, my other niece, because her life has been 
in such a narrow groove for years, and J thought 
the sight of the grand hills around her all sum- 
mer would do her good. And so it did at first; 
her eyes kindled, and her cheeks grew round and 
pink; the mountain air benefited Harriet too; 
she felt ‘‘ up to any thing,” as she said, flashing 
her saucy black eyes at me, as if she knew I was 
afraid of what she might do. 

But after a little the girls seemed to get used 
to the mountains, and did not rave so much 
about the beautiful sunrises and sunsets. I 
thought that was natural enough, and went 
quietly on with my letter-writing and lace-work, 
letting the girls ride and walk as they chose, for 
Tonie could be trusted any where, and I did not 
hear of a single person in the neighborhood that 
Harriet could flirt with. But I was startled 
when she began to go to church service every 
morning at eight o’clock in little, old, ivy-covered 
St. Mark's, at the other end of the village. Tonie 
(we call her Tonie, because Antonia is such an ab- 
surdly stately name for the child) had done it 
regularly ever since the first day we came; but 
one always expects that of Tonie, she is such a 
devoted little High-Church Puseyite, and thinks 
nothing too much for the laity to do. She has 
even had a crucifix in her room, and a rosary, 
which some one brought from Rome and gave 
her. 

So, as I hinted before, no one would think 
strange of Tonie’s going to church every day— 
she would go ten times a day if she could. She 
thinks churches ought to be kept open continual- 
ly, year in and year out, as they are in some 
countries. But when it came to Harriet’s going, 
that was a different matter; and so the third 
morning that she started out in her stylish walk- 
ing suit, @ 4a Eugénie, with prayer-book in hand, 
I put on my bonnet and went too. The morn- 
ing service was in the chapel—a small room with 
narrow pointed windows and stained glass that 
turned the sunshine into ‘‘dim religious light.” 
There were not more than eight people present, 
counting ourselves. But then there was the 
clergyman! I know not what visions of priests 
and monks and anchorites trooped through my 





mind in the moment of his entrance and approach 
to the reading-desk, with his eyes on the floor 
and his arms folded cross-like on his breast. But 
when he began to read the sentences his voice, 
full of devotion and sweetness, pleased me. His 
face, too, was a handsome one, though young and 
boyish, and his close-cropped hair gave him a 
look of quaint simplicity, which accorded well 
enough. It was a pleasant little morning serv- 
ice, and I enjoyed it because of the young man’s 
evident sincerity ; he did not rattle over heedless- 
ly the words of the prayers and lessons, but gave 
them with a fervor and earnestness that touched 
the heart. But I smiled a little to see, in the 
oft-repeated ylorias, my two nieces bowing so 
lowly and crossing themselves just as hedid. It 
might not be surprising in Tonie; but Harriet! 

When the service was over I waited for the 
girls, who stood devoutly till the young priest 
had passed out. A well-meaning neighbor whom 
1 had met once or twice stepped up to me and 
said how glad she was to see us there—‘‘ such an 
acquisition to our little flock!” I asked her who 
their rector was. 

“Old Dr. Graves. He's gone across the ocean 
for his health,” she replied; ‘‘and so Ralph Hol- 
land is supplying his place for the summer. The 
Reverend Ralph Holland, I should say, for he 
was ordained a month ago. He's just from the 
Theological Seminary, and ‘most too ritualistic, 
we think; but he is so active in doing good we 
can't help but like him. Has he called on you 
yet? If he hasn't, he will before long.” 

Here Tonie and Hattie joined me, and we 
passed out through the little Gothic door, The 
Rev. Mr. Holland had had time to take off 
his surplice already, it seemed, for we saw him 
leaving the chapel by a side-door, looking more 
priest-like than ever in a close-fitting cassock 
buttoned tightly down in front. 

“You've found me out, auntie,” said Hattie, 
laughing saucily. ‘‘Eut now tell the truth, 
hasn't he a heavenly face?” 

“ Like the St. John in the chancel window in 
the church,” murmured Tonie. ‘‘You will go 
to church next Sunday, won't you, auntie?” 

“*To see the St. John? Yes,I think I will,” 
I said, smiling. 

That very afternoon the young clergyman 
called on us. I always liked boys, and I liked 
him at once, for he seemed to me not mach more 
than a boy, although he told me he was twenty- 
four years old, and in spite of his priestly digni- 
ty. He evidently had seen nothing of the world 
in a worldly way, but had confined himself to his 
books and to the church services with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and a pure purpose in his heart ; 
harmless as a dove, but very, very far from ser- 
pent-wise. In ecclesiastical knowledge, howev- 
er, he was wise enough, I soon thought, when I 
heard him quoting the fathers and the councils 
in a conversation with Tonie. 

Now what did Harriet Dimock know or care 
about Nice, or Trent, or Ignatius? But she 
composed her mischievous face to a look of 
teachable humility, and asked bright little ques- 
tions, and now and then fluttered off into some 
gay speech, or a ripple of light laughter, that 
brought pleased smiles to the grave young cler- 
ical face, and made him almost gay himself be- 
fore he left us. Meanwhile, for my own part, I 
had discovered that his mother was an old school 
friend of my youth. This gratified him, and he 
promised to take me to see her some day, if I 
would ventdre so long a drive, she living far out 
in the country. 

Either this or some rare congeniality found in 
us brought the Rev. Ralph Holland very fre- 
quently to visit us after that first call. Almost 
every day he stepped in with a book, a flower, or 
onr letters from the office, our little cottage lying 
directly in his way. 

Oa Sunday I went to hear him preach. Elo- 
quent? No, scarcely that. Qur young priest 
would never be a Luther or a Pére Hyacinthe. 
It was the sermon of a youth; you have all heard 
such; but this was better than some, in that it 
did not spend itself in flowers of rhetoric. His 
views were narrowed by education and by preju- 
dice, but he showed an anxious good-will toward 
mankind, and an eagerness to lead his little flock 
in the right way, that could but incline one's 
heart toward him. I listened, gently critical, 
while Tonie sat absorbed, intent on every word ; 
and as for Hattie, I never saw her so wide awake 
in charch before. 

‘That afternoon Tonie took a class in Sunday- 
school. She said she should feel a great deal 
better to do so, as she had always had one at 
home. Not to be behindhand, Harriet would 
have taken one too, instantly, if she had had any 
idea what to say to the children; but knowing 
her inability, she modestly declined when Mr. 
Holland proposed it, saying she felt the need of 
instruction herself; and forthwith he took her 
Ante We Bible clases ieee kiescea aon 

Days passed, and the plot thickened. Tonie 
madere set of book-marks for the Bible and 
prayer-book in the chapel, and Harriet inveigled 
Mr. Holland into playing croquet and taking 
mountain drives. She said all the young clergy- 
men in England played croquet, for she had read 
about it in novels, and why shouldn't he? ‘Tonie 
would never have thought of proposing such 
things herself, but she enjoyed the crumbs of 
gayety that fell to her share. I think she wish- 
ed sometimes, when Hattie was making spark- 
ling little speeches, that she could say bright, 
quick things too, bonmots and retorts; but that 
was not her way: her brightness was of a dainty, 
delicate type, that Hattie dazzled into insignifi- 
cance at once. So she intrenched herself in her 
duties, my shy, sweet violet of a niece. It was a 
pretty sight to see her Sundays with her little 
scholars around her, singing hymns with them, 
or drilling them in the catechism with serious 
earnestnese. She found two or three sick peo- 
ple that she could go to read to week-days, and 
& poor woman for whom she could make baby- 





linen. Harriet declared she believed Tonie 
meant to join a sisterhood when she went back 
to the city, and become Saint Antonia for life. 

One day I heard the girls talking in low tones 
in the next room, and sach mysterious words 
reached my ears as ‘‘altar cloths,” ‘‘fald stool,” 
‘‘fringe of gold,” ‘‘stoles,” ‘‘neck bands,” 
“ chasuble,” and then I lost several sentences ; 
bat presently Tonie’s voice uttered, rapturously, 

“* And, oh! with white lilies worked all around 
the border!” 

“« Just the thing!” exclaimed Hattie. ‘‘ You'll 
do it, won't you, Tonie? And I'll get the ma- 
terials this very day.” 

““The very finest, finest linen,” said Tonie, im- 
pressively—“‘ fine enough to be drawn through 
ering!” 

“*Some work for the temple,” I thought to 
myself, with a smile. It was one of my favor- 
ite little fancies about Tonie that if she had 
lived in the days of Moses she would have been 
one of the wive-hearted maidens who spun with 
their hands, and brought that which they had 
spun, both of blue and of purple, and of scarlet 
and of fine linen, for the service of the taberna- 
cle. She could stitch and embroider with sach 
a beautiful daintiness that she was a perfect 
treasure to sewing societies and to people who 
wanted to get up presents for poor .clergymen 
and poor churches. She never did such work 
for self-ornamenting—it was always in some way 
for the church. I could easily imagine her rev- 
erently fashioning mitres and girdles for the sons 
of Aaron, and making upon the hems of the 
robes pomegranates of blue and scarlet, and pur- 
ple and twined linen. 

That evening the girls took me into their 
counsel. They wanted to make something ap- 
propriate to give to the Rev. Mr. Holland, to 
testify their regard for him asa clergyman. The 
Leicester ladies had just given him a dressing- 
gown, it seemed. 

‘A green one!” exclaimed Hattic, langhing ; 
‘Sand green is not at all becoming to him!” 

‘*And what do you think of making?” I asked, 
with interest. 

‘“‘A surplice, auntie,” said Tonie, softly. 
‘“*You know I have nothing to give but my work, 
So Hattie buys the material, and I shall make it 


“Just the thing, auntie, isn’t it?” said Hat- 
tie, ‘The one he wears is at least six inches 
too short. I can see his boots as he walks into 
the chancel. I am sure it is one of Dr. Graves’s 
old ones that he left behind. Every clergyman 
ought to have a surplice of his own.” 

“But will you know how to cut it out?” I 
asked, looking dubiously at the yards upon yards 
of exquisitely fine white linen that lay upon the 
table before me. 

‘*I made » surplice once,” said Tonie. ‘It 
was for a missionary. There was no embroid- 
ery on it, though; but I saw a beautifully em- 
broidered one once, and took a copy of the de- 
sign. It is like a running vine of lilies around 
ie neck and down the front and all along the 

em.” 

‘And she is going to work a tiny Maltese 
cross on every button !” exclaimed Hattie, en- 
thusiastically. 

So the work commenced, and from thenceforth 
Tonie had noleisure moments. Harriet did not 
set a single stitch; she had no “knack at such 
things,” she said. So she dressed herself be- 
witchingly, and frizzed little curls on her fore- 
head, and sat in the cool piazza to be ready if 
Mr. Holland shoald call ; for she confessed, in 
reckless, city-girls’ phrase, that she was ‘‘ dead 
in love with him.” I began to think whether I 
ought to write to sister Ann; but remembering 
that I had heard Hattie say the same thing the 

ear before of her music teacher, and then of 

er Italian teacher, I hoped this fancy would 
prove as evanescent as those. But I was par- 
ticularly annoyed on the young clergyman’s ac- 
count. I was sure that there was gossip already 
abroad in the village about him, while such had 
been his indifference to the belles of the parish 
before we came that it had been the current be- 
lief among the people that he was under a vow 
of celi 7 

Tonie’s beautiful work progressed beneath her 
skillful fingers. Lily after lily, in pure white 
embroidery, was wrought upon the fine linen. 
She could hardly be made to leave her needle 
when we called her out on the lawn to make up 
our game of croquet. Sometimes she brought 
her sewing out and sat with us in the piazza ; but 
if Mr. Holland chanced to appear in the distance 
she fled away with her work,basket before he 
could get there, for the surplice was to be a pro- 
found secret till it was done. 

One day she sat with us, with the whole white 
flowing robe in her lap, stitching at aseam, when 
Hattie sounded the alarm. 

“Quick, quick, ‘Tonie! 
the corner!” 

Tonie caught up the armful of snowy breadths 
and flew in-doors. She had no time to think of 
her work-basket, and the young man was even 
then at the gate, so Hattie drew it toward her 
on the bench, and began winding silk, as if it 
were her own, to divert suspicion. 

Mr. Holland sat down by her, and as he talked 
of the weather and the mountains and the parish, 
his fingers strayed into the work-basket, as any 
idler’s might, and drew from one of the silken 
pockets a strip of fine linen wrought with white 
lilies. Hattie uttered a little cry, and seized it 
from him, putting it in her pocket. 

“*Can you do such dainty needle-work as that, 
Miss Hattie ?” he asked, in amused sarprise. 

*Of course I can, Sir!” she said, saucily. 
** Do you think there is any thing I can’t do, even 
to embroidering a collar for auntie?” 

**No, I don’t believe there is any thing you 
can't do, you little wonder-worker!” he said, half 
seriously. atest 

I purved my lips as I sat, aunt-like, in the cor- 


He's coming round 


<< = 


ner, watching the scene. ‘‘ Now, when he gets 
that surplice,” I thought to myself, ‘‘he’ll re- 
member the strip of lilies in the work-basket, 
and he will think Harriet Dimock worked every 
bit of it herself ; I know he will!” 

But as the whole thing was so very secret, and 
nothing could be said about it, I contented my- 
self with walking up stairs and telling Tonie. 

“Never mind, auntie! I don't do it for the 
praise of it,” she said, flushing up a little; and 
then she added that she thought Hattie had done 
the best she could under the circumstances ; and 
how vexatious it was that the work-basket had 
been left on the bench. 

Meanwhile Hattie and Mr. Holland had stroll- 
ed invo the shady parlor where the piano stood, 
and presently she began to sing, and gay little 
morceaux from ‘‘ Traviata” floated up to us on 
the summer breeze. 

Hattie Dimock is a fascinating little thing, 
and that morning she was as pretty as a clove 
carnation, and as spicy. She is a true city girl 
—a creature reared for gas-light and ball-rooms 
and conservatories, standing on the verge of her 
belleship with glowing anticipations. She is not 
innocent and flower-like, like ‘Tonie, but she is 
bright and keen as a diamond, in the glamour of 
her youth, and with, after all, a pretty good lit- 
tle heart beating under her fashionable bodice. 
She represented the world that summer to the 
young clergyman, and he was off his guard. Le 

ad kept himself aloof from it effectually thus 
far ; but I suppose all people have to have their 
fight out with it sooner or later. 

= mace just - well then as afterward what 
wot appen. Tonie was the right girl for hi: 
but I knew he would fall in love Cue 

The summer surs rose and set, and the great 
guardian mountains around us never relaxed 
their vigil. I never failed to spend at least two 
hours every day watching the mountain-tops and 
the clouds, even though the girls seemed to for- 
get all about them. 

One day the surplice was done. It was beau- 
tiful in its snowy whiteness and fineness, and the 
raised embroidery of lilies on its border was of the 
same snowy whiteness too; and upon each white 
button was a tiny white embroidered cross. It 
seemed, indeed, fitting raiment for one who min- 
istered about holy things. That was Tonie’s 
thought, I know, as she sat looking at it with 
solemn content, while Harriet raved over the 
perfectness of it. 

It was carefully folded and laid in a box, and 
sent to the Rev. Ralph Holland on a Saturday 
evening, with the simple card, ‘‘ From the ladies 
at the cottage.” My nieces gracefully included 
me in the giving, though I had nothing to do 
with it; but I believe Hattie thought it looked 
more respectable. 

Not for any thing would we have staid from 
charch on Sunday. We all went; and sure 
enough the young priest appeared in his new sur- 
pice: more priest-like and dignified than ever. 

It was certainly much more becoming to him, if 
that was a proper subject of consideration, than 
his old one, which, as Hattie said, was undenia- 
bly too short. 

He walked home with the girls from Sunday- 
school that afternoon, and staid to tea with us. 
He thanked us most gracefully for our remem- 
brance of him, and said he had little thonght, 
when he considered the lilies of the field, that he 
should ever be clothed with lilies himself. 

“And I know whose little fingers made the 
lilies grow there,” he added afterward, looking 
at Hattie; but she was absorbed in a search 
through the music-rack for an anthem, and did 
not hear him. : 

Tonie was more at liberty, now that her work 
was done, to join us in the parlor or at croquet ; 
but the others had got used to doing without her, 
and they often strolled away in the twilight or the 
moonlight, leaving her shy and silent at my side. 
One evening they lingered late, and at last came 
with slow footsteps and low, murmuring voices 
that made me vaguely uneasy. Hattie followed 
me to my room that night, and sat down before 
me with bright, excited eyes and glowing cheeks. 
I ae hardly surprised when she said, imprese- 
ively, 

“Oh, auntie, only think! he has proposed!” 

“And you?” 

‘“WhatcouldI do? Wasthis right, auntie? I 
asked for a few days’ time before I answer him, 
and he granted it. 

**Do you love him ?” 

“IT don’t know, auntie. Do you suppose I 

do? He looked so handsome to-night when we 
were walking under the trees. I felt as if I 
should like to go on walking so all my life, hear- 
ing him whisper nice things. 
* Harriet Dimock !” I exclaimed ; ‘what shall 
I do with you, you thoughtless girl? What will 
your mother say to such an abominable flirta- 
tion?” 

“ Poor mamma!” laughed Hattie; ‘‘she’ll be 
in despair to have her eldest marry a poor young 
minister before she’s even come out. But then 
he may be called to Grace Church some time, 
you know, auntie, or they may make him a bish- 
op. I should like to be a bishop's wife.” 

For this wild air-castle I had no words, 

‘* Besides,” continued Hattie, more earnestly, 
“*T suppose you think me nothing but a botter- 
fly. But I am not at all sure that I want to 
give myself up to fashion and gayety all my days. 
Ralph is so good, if I marry him he will make 
me good too, and lead me to better things.” 

I looked at my stylish, handsome niece, more 

rplexed than before, remembering how often 
lives are influenced in the most unlooked-for 
ways. But I was troubled with doubts, and sat 
down to write, as soon as she left my room, a 
long letter to sister Ann at Saratoga. 

For the next two or three days the Rev. 
Mr. Holland called often. Hattie received him 
with a dignified graciousness, still withholding 
her answer; while Tonie, informed of the state 
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of affairs, kept aloof in by-ways and corners, busy 
as ever over her work-basket again, for she had 
taken some new Dorcas work in hand. Once 
Hattie, passing hastily, upset the basket, and 
gayly summoned Mr. Holland to help her gather 
up the scattered contents. He collected stray 
spools and silk-winders, and, reaching under the 
table, picked up a small white button bearing an 
embroidered cross. He looked at it with a flash 
of recognition. r 

““Tonie-is a perfect little bee,” said Hattie, 
noticing him. ‘‘ Didn't you think she embroid- 
ered your surplice beautifully, Mr. Holland ?”” 

*¢ Was that Miss ‘Tonie’s work ?” he inquired, 
surprised, hesitating. ‘‘I thought—I had a fan- 
cy—that it was yours.” 7 

*‘Mine!” laughed Hattie, frankly. ‘‘ No, in- 
deed! Tonie did every stitch of it. I don’s 
know how to sew, can’t even darn a stocking; 
mamma never brought me up to it.” 

And then she merrily told the story of how 
Tonie had run away with her work whenever ha 
came, and of the afternoon when she left her 
basket in the piazza. 

On the fourth day Ralph Holland invited Hat- 
tie to take a long drive with him through the 
lovely country around Leicester. It was grow- 
ing dark when they returned, and Mr. Holland 
drove rapidly away when Hattie had alighted, 
without stopping for tea, as I expected him to. 
Hattie looked sober, and beckoned me up stairs 
with her. ‘There she told me that she had come 
to a decision, and had declined the young man’s 
proposal, 

“It never would have done in the world, 
auntie,” she said. ‘‘ Why, don’t you think, his 
mother lives in a little, old, tumble-down, brown 
house, and she was out under an apple-tree mak- 
ing soap! I begged him not to stop, so she 
didn't see us. Now, of course, I admire self- 
made men; but I couldn't undertake to live on 
eight hundred a year, and that is all he will get, 
even if Dr. Graves resigns and they give him a 
call to settle here. You know, just my clothes 
this last year have cost a thousand dollars. It 
never would do. Mamma would be furious at 
me, and quite right. But it is too bad, isn’t it, 
auntie, when I like him so much? I never shall 
see any one I like so well again!” And Hattie 
sighed over her hard fortune. 

‘To my relief the next morning’s earliest train 
brought sister Ann from Saratoga, She had taken 
alarm at my letter, and came to look ont for her 
daughter. Great was her relief when she found 
how the affair had terminated, but she declared 
she would not leave Hattie in Leicester any lon- 
ger; and bidding her pack her trunks at once, 
made ready for departure, and in twenty-four 
hours Tonie and I found ourselves alone together. 

It would have been too bad to shorten Tonie’s 
season of recreation because of Hattie’s mis- 
deeds, so I determined to remain among the 
mountains till the middle of September, just as 
we had first planned. It was a long time before 
Mr. Holland came to our cottage again, but we 
heard on every hand that he was devoting him- 
self to his parish duties with excessive energy. 
We saw him at church, of course, but not to 
exchange words; and when we met on the street 
he greeted us kindly, but never stopped. He 
knew that we knew his secret, and naturally it 
could not be pleasant to him. 

At last one evening he called, and in a hur- 
ried, anxious manner told ‘Tonie that one of her 
little Sunday scholars was dangerously ill, and 
that she kept begging that her teacher would 
come to see her. The sickness was not infec- 
tious, and the child’s distress was so great that 
he had promised her parents to try and get Miss 
Tonie to come. I knew the child—a pretty, en- 
gaging little girl, very poor, but bright and af- 
fectionate. Tonie got ready hastily, and putting 
up a little basket of delicacies, started forth with 
Mr. Holland, who had waited to escort her. An 
hour later he returned without her, and told me 
that the child continuing very ill, my niece had 
determined to stay and watch with her during 
the night. 

“You ought to see her there by that poor lit- 
tle bed,” he said, warmly; ‘‘she is just like an 
angel of light in that house. You never saw 
any thing like the change she has wrought.” 

I begged him to call there again as he went 
back, and tell Tonie to come home the first 
thing in the morning, for I was afraid she would 
tire herself out. 

“‘T will see to it myself,” he said; ‘she shall 
come back very early.” 

And she did. She came back the next morn- 
ing just as I was sitting down to breakfast, and 
Mr. Holland with her, so I made him stay for a 
cup of coffee. The child was better, and Tonie 
looked bright and glad in spite of the sleepless 
circles under her eyes. Mr. Holland appeared 
slightly nervous, yet pleased to be sitting there 
familiarly with us again. No allusion was made 
to Hattie or to his previous visits. In fact, by 
tacit consent, we all turned over a new leaf. 

He came to see us frequently after that; we 
spent quiet hours together in the cool piazza; 
we took quiet walks together among the beauti- 
ful hills, Tonie brightened; for once in her life 
she had just the right setting to show her for 
the gem she really was. Her brooding eyes 
gained light; her lips learned pretty little tricks 
of smiling; she changed before my eyes from a 
shy nun to a very sweet little beauty indeed. 
You know the handfuls of May-flowers we get 
in the spring, fresh and pure, with forest fra- 
grance and tinted loveliness. Tonie seemed to 
me just like a cluster of May-flowers, 

September began to slip away from us. There 
came a time when we must set our day for leav- 
ing Leicester. ‘The evening before that day Mr. 
Holland spent with us; we were none of us very 
talkative; but when at last Tonie went up stairs 
to collect some books he had lent her, the young 
clergyman crossed the room to my side and 
said, abruptly, 
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**T made a blunder once: ought that to stand 
in the way of my happiness for all time to come?” 

I smiled upon him encouragingly. 

“In my view it ought not,” { said; ‘but I 
am not good at abstruse questions. Here comes 
‘Tonie; ask her.” 

And as Tonie entered with the books I slipped 
out. 


It is December now. Yesterday, while on one 
of my shopping excursions, I found in an anti- 
quarian bookstore a medieval missal, richly il- 
luminated, and heavy with its carved covers, I 
will lay it among Tonie’s wedding gifts—it will 
be such a delight to her little ecclesiastical heart. 

She is to be married next week; the hands 
that worked the lilies are to strew flowers for a 
lifetime in the young clergyman's pathway. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A FEW weeks ago printed notices were scat- 
tered through Paris announcing that citi- 
zens of all classes might see the apartments 
lately occupied by the ex Emperor and Empress 
on payment of a few francs; but that if they 
desired to purchase tickets for the concert, 
““whereby these saloons might be at length ren- 
dered useful to the people,’’ they should be per- 
mitted to enjoy the extra show gratis. The op- 

ortunity was not disregarded. Every class of 
Parisian society was represented in the thron, 
that surged through the apartments, from whic! 
most of the decorations and many of the neces- 
sary appendages had been removed or torn away 
by ruthless hands. The velvet-covered seats 
were occupied by the motley crowd, and por- 
traits which yet hung upon the walls were cov- 
ered with red cloth. Curious eyes peered into 
secret places, querying concerning the customs 
of the banished imperial family. nd when the 
concert commenced the frivolous Parisians 
laughed and applauded with their usual gayety. 
Alas, poor Paris! and pity mingles with our in- 
stinctive indignation inst the mad Parisians. 
The Tuileries lies in ruins, the Louvre is at least 

artially destroyed, and other noted buildin; 
Fave been injured—to what extent we scarcely 
know at this writing—by the crazy populace. 
The glory of Paris hus departed. 





A noticeable improvement at Saratoga this 
season is the new and commodious dépét. The 
baggage-room connected with it is extensive 
enough to accommodate any number of ‘‘Sara- 
toga trunks.’” 

Report says that fifteen thousand children in 
the public schools at Boston are pronounced to 
be sufficiently advanced in their musical studies 
to take part in the next musical festival; and 
eleven thousand more are under training for the 
same purpose. 





“Tt was rum! it was rum!’ was the answer 
of William Foster, when asked by his counsel 
what induced him to commit the deed which 
has brought such distréss to at least two fami- 
lies, and will probably cost him his life. 





8t. Simon’s Island, near Brunswick, Georgia, 
has been lately visited by several Methodists 
for the purpose of photographing the venerable 
live-oak under the umbrageous branches of 
which John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
preached his first sermon in America, 





A sper was presented to the French Academy 
of Medicine some months ago by Dr. Revillout, 
in which he stated that in his experience he had 
found lemon jnice one of the most efficacious 
medicines which can be applied to diphtheria. 
The throat should be freely gargled with the 
Juice, and a little swallowed occasionally to act 
on the more deep-seated portions of the mem- 
branous formation. 





A handsome and resolute American girl who 
happened to be in Paris when Rossini died de- 
sired to attend his funeral. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of her brother, the proper arrange- 
ments were not consummated; no ticket of ad- 
mission could be purchased at any price. But 
she proved equal to the emergency. She dress- 
ed herself becomingly, and early in the morning 
repaired to the church where the services were 
to be held, and secured a seat. After hours had 
ed the authorities desired to clear the edi- 
ice to make room for the legitimate mourners 
and audience, But all efforts to make the young 
lady comprehend what was wished were vain. 
A gendarme was called in, but the choicest 
Parisian at bis command was useless. Nor 
could she understand his emphatic gestures, 
Finally politeness conquered duty; the authori- 
ties left the lady in possession of her seat, and 
she heard the grand music. 





The Boston Journal of Chemistry has a curious 
list of medical subscribers. Among them are 
Dr. Death, Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Dye, Dr. Coffin, 
Dr. Toombs, and Dr. Graves. This sombre cat- 
alogue is relieved by a Dr. Life, a Dr. Strength, 
and a Dr. Joy. 


It is sald that the Empr2ss Engénie has be- 
come very nervous and discontented with her 
surroundings at Chiselhurst. The exiled impe- 
rial family live in perfect seclusion, and the 
household arrangements are modest and eco- 
nomical. Yet the financial resources of Napo- 
leon must be ample for the future needs of his 
family. ° 





Charles Dickens was a charming letter-writer, 
as letters which are from time to time made pub- 
lic assure us more and more fully. In a letter 
to Professor Felton he tells, in his peculiar 
style, the following story of ‘‘ Dando:” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know who Dando was. He was 
an oyster-eater, my dear Felton. Ho used to go into 
oyster-shops, without a farthing of money, and stand 
at the counter eating natives until the man who opened 
them grew pale, cast down his knife, staggered a 
ward, struck his white forehead with his o) hand, 
and cried, ‘You are Dando!’ He has been to 
eat twenty dozen at one sitting, and would have eaten 
forty if the trath had not flashe mn the shop-keeper. 
For these offenses he was constantly committed to the 
house of correction. During his last imprieonment he 
was taken ill, got worse and worre, and at last began 
knocking violent double-knocks at death’s door. ie 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





doctor stood beside his bed, with his fingers on his 
pulse. ‘He is going,’ says thedoctor. ‘I see it in his 
eye. There is only one thing that would keep life in 
1m for another hour, and that is—oysters,’ They were 
immediately brought. Dando swallowed eight, aud 
feebly took a ninth. He held it in his mouth and 
looked round the bed strangely. ‘Not a bad one, is 
it?’ says the doctor. The patient shook his head, 
rubbed his trembling band upon his stomach, boli 
the oyster, and fell hackdead. They buried him in the 
prison yard, and paved his grave with oyster-shells,” 





An English gentleman, while driving through 
the Central Park one fine May afternoon, de- 
clared that he had visited all the fashionable 
parks and pleasure-grounds of the world, but 
that he had seen nothing equal to the New York 
Central Park for variety of charms. Other 
parks may possess some special excellence 
which makes them noted; but the harmonious 
and beautiful variety in ours contents our citi- 
zens, and makes them proud of it. 





A clergyman who was recently discoursing 
upon the alarming increase of intemperance as- 
tonished his audience by exclaiming, ‘A youn; 
man im my neighborhood died very suddenly las! 


Sunday while reaching the Gospel in a 
beastly state of intoxication.” Moral: clergy- 
ineu should study grammar, 





Here is sontething for women to reflect upon: 

“Why do you oppose the giving of the ballot 
to women?” asked a lady the other evening of 
a confirmed bachelor. 

“Excuse me, madam,” replied he, “but I 
have not sufiicient contidence in their capacity 
to conduct government affairs.” 

“What evidence of their mental inferiority to 
mankind can you adduce »”’ queried the lady. 

“A simple fact is enough to satisfy my mind, 
and that is the frightful way in which they put 
up their back hair.” 





During the months spent by Professor Hunt- 
ington and his Party on Mount Washington, 
about thirty-five different persons visit the 
summit, several of them being so much enter- 
tained by the excursion as to make a second 
visit. Two Dartmouth students, who were led 
by their love of adventure and the pursuit of 
science to unveenene these upper regions in 
term time, without obtaining permission to ab- 
sent themselves from college, were ‘‘ rusticated”” 
on their return—which must have put a damper 
upon their fondness for scientific study. 





Although the history of the old Louvre is 
somewhat obscure, it is believed to have been 
commenced by Philip Augustus in the thir- 
teenth century. The tower of the Louvre was 
used as a state-prison at thattime. But Francis 
I. rebuilt it, commencing in reality the Louvre 
of the present age. Improvements were made 
by gloat Il. and Louis XIV., and later by Na- 
poleen jonaparte and Louis Napoleon. t has 

een considered as superior in artistic desi; 
and execution to any other building in Paris. 
Its famous colonnade, known as the Colonnade 
du Louvre, and built by Louis XIV., was consid- 
ered one of the masterpieces of the age. It con- 
sisted of twenty-eight double Corinthian col- 
umns, the facade being 525 feet in length. The 
idea of connecting the Tuileries with the old 
Louvre by the new Louvre originated with the 
first Napoleon; but political events prevented 
him from accomplishing this, and it was left for 
his nephew to carry out his design. The entire 
palace, with the Tuileries, covered about sixty 
acres of ground. The library of the Louvre, 
which was formerly the private library of Louis 
Philippe, comprised nearly 90,000 volumes, The 
museum of the Louvre has long been celebrated 
for its exceeding rare and valuable collection of 

intings, sculptures, and antiquities of various 
inds. Its painting gallery has been esteemed 
the finest in the world, considering both the 
guality and the number of rare masterpieces 
ere collected. 





The inauguration of the Mont Cenis Tunnel is 
announced to take place in July. 


A rumor exists in London that the Royal Mint 
is svon to be transferred to the Thames Embank- 
ment. This is objected to by the press and the 
people on the ground that although it is a great 
and jimportant institution of state, it is none 
the less a huge factory, and its chimneys send 
forth unpleasant and unwholesome exhalations, 
quite out of place on the beautiful river-side 

romenade, ‘e do not know whether the ob- 

jections of Londoners will avail any more than 
numerous similar objections which for years 
past have been made by citizens of New York 
concerning nuisances. 








The palace of the Tuileries was commenced in 
1564 by Catherine de Medicis. It has been the 
scene of many a riotous demonstration during 
the revolutions of Paris. More than one sov- 
ereign has been forcibly ejected from it. It was 
the official residence of the First Consul. After 
the Restoration Charles X. and the royal family 
lived there. In 1850 the mob entered and drove 
out the king. It was the residence of Louis 
Philippe until the revolution of 1848. In 1849 
it was occupied as a gallery for the exhibition 
of paintings; after that time, until the flight of 
the Empress Eugénie, it was the city residence 
of the imperial family. Manv of its apartments 
were very magnificent. 





Chill has been visited with two earthquakes 
more violent than any which have been expert: 
enced there for twenty years. Fortunately there 
was no loss of life, but many accidents occurred, 


and buildings were thrown down and otherwise 
damaged. In Val; iso the streets were in- 
stant 


filled with terror-stricken people, who 
were in such 4 state of excitement that the ut- 
most confusion prevailed, and every one seemed 
to have lost his presence of mind. 





The physicians attending on Victor Emanuel 
recommend a long sojourn in Sicily as bene- 
ficial to his health. ¢ is now building a villa 
in the environs of Palermo, 





The style of observing frequent anniversaries 
of weddings, as a sort of ‘‘gift enterprise,’”’ is, 
happily, leas fashionable than it was a few years 
ago. Such occasions are always pleasant to be 


remembered in the family circle; and when they - 


come to be the fiftieth or seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, some more extensive recognition of 
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them is agreeable and appropriate. But when 
it is deemed neces: to invite all friends and 
acquaintances to a special visit every fifth year, 
the whole matter degenerates into a mere beg- 
ging contrivance, which is repulsive to sensitive 
and delicate-minded persons, What wonder 
that it is repulsive, when the custom becomes 
reduced to such a programme as the following ? 
We mistake in saying reduced—swollen would bo 
the appropriate term. First anniversary, iron; 
fifth anniversary, wooden; tenth anniversary, 
tin; fifteenth anniversary, crystal; twentieth 
anniversary, china; twenty-fifth anniversary, sil- 
ver; thirtieth anniversary, cotton; thirty-fifth 
anniversary, linen; fortieth anniversary, wool- 
en; forty-fifth anniversary, silk; fiftieth anni- 
versary, golden ; seventy-fifth anniversary, dia- 
mond. Moreover, this list can not be quite com- 
plete, for a “paper wedding” comes in some- 
where, and we think we have heard of still other 
kinds not mentioned. 


A writer in Home and Health, in speaking 
of the emergencies which often arise in the 
family, calling for household help from the hus- 
band, says: 

“T can not tell why it should be any more degrad- 
ing, even for a man of culture, to make fires, sweep 





the parlor t, do the washing or cooking, or even 
wash dishes, than it is for his cultured wife to do the 
same things; nor why it is not just as honorable for 


him to help her thus about any work for which his 
nerve and muscle is more adequate as it is for her to 
indite his letters and attend to his business in his ab- 
sence or illness, or to read Latin and Greek to him if 
his eyes should fail him in time of need. The acme 
of attainment in this direction is that when all men 
and women are allowed to follow the pursuits for which 
they find themselves best ada) ose shall be con- 
sidered the most accomplished lords and ladies of cre- 
ation who shall be able most readily to adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances in which they may be 
placed, and do what is needed.” 


Chinamen in Sacramento are selling their 
long queues for three dollars apiece. Sacred as 
is this sppendage, money is valued more by them. 
The tails are to be made into chignons, or some- 
thing of the kind, in which form they will be 
better appreciated by Americans. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


Brorep Porx-Srrak.—The tenderloin Is by far the 
nicest part, but any lean, white meat is very good. 
Split the steak, so as to allow its cooking through 
without burning or drying, and broil it slowly. When 
ready to turn over dip it into a gravy of hot water, 
butter, pepper, and salt, which should be kept hot on 
a dish; after this baste and turn it frequently. it 
takes about twenty minutes to broil a good-sized piece 
thoreughly. If it is not convenient to cook it on a 
gridiron, baking it in a dripping-pan and basting it 
Often is almost as good. 

Cutoxen Sacav.—The chickens should be well fatted 
ones: of a medium size (not overgrown), and the flesh 
delicate and white. Cook them in the morning, using 
the water they were boiled in for soup, omitting all 
seasouing until the fowls have been taken out. When 
entirely cold, cut in pieces the size you wish (having 
previously removed the skin), and place in a cool, dry 
cellar until wanted. If the meat inclines to dry, throw 
over it a clean cloth slightly dampened in cold water. 
Having selected the finest, whitest heads of celery, cut 
it the size desired. The best “fancy cooks” do not 
‘mince it, but have both the celery and chicken in 
Pieces about an inch long and half as thick. When 
ready, put the celery between clean, sweet cloths to 
make ft perfectly dry, and then prepare your dressing 
a8 follows: To a pair of chickens allow three-quarters 
of a bottle of the freshest, sweetest salad-oll you can 
find, two scant table-spoonfuls of the best Durham. 
mustard, the yolke of two raw eggs, and of ten or 
twelve hard-boiled ones. To prepare the hard-boiled 
eggs put them in a saucepan of cold water over a hot 
fire, and let them boil as hard as they can for ten min- 
utes; longer will not hurt them; cool them by plung- 
ing into cold water, and remove the shells. Break the 
raw eggs, dropping tho yolks into a large dish, and 
stir the same way for about ten minutes; then slowly 
add the mustard ; mix it in well; then add a tea-spoon- 
fal of the best vinegar, and when this is incorporated, 
add the ofl a drop at a time, stirring it all the while, 
and always the same way. Into the hard-boiled yolke, 
which have been well smoothed and mashed, mix 
lightly about a tea-cupful of vinegar, and pour slowly 
into the first preparation, mixing as lightly as possible 
with a fork. Season the chicken and celery with salt 
and pepper to taste, and pour on the dressing. It 
should not be allowed to stand long after mixing. In 
cold weather, if set where it is too cold, the ingredients 
of the mixtare will separate and ruin it. Chickens or 
turkeys fattened on mush-and-milk, and kept in adark 
and not too cold place while fattening, make the nicest, 
whitest meat imaginable, 

Rios Mzemeve.—One cupfal of carefully sorted rice, 
boiled in water until it is soft; when done, drain it so 
as to remove all the.water; cool it, and add one quart 
of new milk, the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, three 
table-spoonfuls of white sugar, and a little nutmeg; 
poor into a baking-dish, and bake about half an hour. 
Let it get cold; beat the whites of the eggs, add two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
drop or spread it over the pudding, and slightly brown 
it in the oven, 

Dexioiovs Puoprre.—Bake sponge-cake batter in a 
flat, square pan eo that it will be about an inch in 
thickness when done. Let it cool, and cut it in pieces 
about three inches equare. Slice and butter it, and 
lay the pieces back as they were before you split them. 
Make a custard with four eggs and a quart of new milk, 
flavor and sweeten to taste; it is very nice If you use 
almond flavor in the cake and lemon or vanilla in the 
custard. Lay the slices in a baking-dish 80 that when 
the custard is poured over them it will be nearly full. 
Bake half an hour. A 

Purr Oux.xr.—Beat well the whites of three and the 
yolks of six eggs until they are light. Mix togethers 
tea-cupful of new milk or cream, a table-epoonful of 
flour, aalt and pepper to taste; pour this on the yolks 
and whites that have been beaten together. In a pan 
melt a piece of butter; when it is hot, pour in the mix- 
ture and set the pan in a hot oven; when it seems to 
thicken up, pour on the three whites saved out, and 
which have been beaten light ; return It to the oven and 
let it brown, Slip it out on a dish so that the top part 
may remain up. 

A very nice way of boiling eggs is to put them in a 
saucepan of cold water, place it on a hot part of the 
stove, and take them out when the water boils. It is 
said they are more delicate this way than when put 
Tight into boiling water. If they are not sufficiently 
cooked by the time the water boils, they can be left in 
8 minute or so longer. 


Ye 
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Ladies’ Summer Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-14. so black lace, black velvet ribbon, and grape leaves with grapes. Black 
Figs. 8 and 6.—Itatran Straw Hat. ‘The trimming of this hat : sales aie Fig. 3, page 372, shows the latter untrimmed. . 
consists of black lace, bows, loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, a igs. 13 and 4.—Crarr anp Lacy Borner. This bonnet of violet 
black ostrich feather, and a tuft of white azaleas, with long hanging crape is trimmed with violet lace, velvet, and gros grain ribbon. For 
grasses, at the right side of the hat. Fig. 6, on page 372, shows the the frame cut of white stiff lace one picce from Fig. 31, Supplement, sew 
hat without the trimming. up the pleats in this piece, edge it with covered wire, and bind it with 

Figs. 9 and 2.—Nearouitan Bonnet. The trimming of this violet gros grain. Cover the frame smoothly with a threefold layer of 
bonnet, which is of light gray Neapolitan braid, consists of black violet crape, and then with puffs of crape, as shown by the illustration, 
Jace, black ostrich feathers, and a dark red 086. Ribbons of aatk Bt ihe sront cdee! of fhe: Donnet ee ae ty wicket level amare pean 

ray gros in, trimmed with pipings of light gray gros grain an 0 rd, a v y tl Ss 5 ov 
black lace! nw shown by the illustration, For his a be substituted the seams made by doing this with a bias strip of violet velvet a little 

























s 5 ia be Soe ie ae Fig. 10,—Tutie axp Lace Hat.—[{For Frame see Fig. 1, Page 372.] 
Fig. 9.—Nearoritan Bonner. —[See Fig. 2, Page 372. ] For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 27-30. 
narrower ribbons without trimming, which are sewed on the bonnet 
and tied in a bow at the back under the chignon. Fig. 2, page 372, 
shows the bonnet without trimming. 

Figs. 10 and 1.—Tutte anp Lace Hat, This hat of black lace 
is trimmed with gathered black lace, black gros grain ribbon, black 


narrower toward the ends than at the middle. Sew lace on the back 
edge of the bonnet, and finish with the remaining trimming as shown by 
the illustration. At the front, at the under corners of the bonnet, sew 
on long gros grain strings, which tie under the chignon. 

Figs. 14 and 7.—Ftorentixe Straw Hat. This Florentine straw 









eee eaters, ane - dark sort ower with long drooping spears. ta / hat is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with light and.dark brown 
27-80, eee leeien Sanhaae “ioe or fda nae the ae ridiéated Co gros grain ribbons wound around each other. At the right side of the 

7-30, Supp » ea 2 piece. + P pleats indica = + hat are several loops of light ribbon, and at the back a long and short 
Fig. 28, join all parts according to the corresponding figures, sew end of dark 


r ribbon. At the middle of the hat is a tuft of brown leaves 
y and grasses, and along the inside of the hat is set a row of black lace, 
Fig. 7, page 372, shows the hat untrimmed. 





covered wire to the frame as shown by the illustration, and as indi- 


Fig. 11.—Crare Bonnet.—{See Fig. 5, Page 372.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 24-26. 





Fig. 18.—Crapg anp Lacr Bonnet.—[For Frame see Fig. 4, Page 872.) 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 81. 


Fig. 12.—Enoxisu Straw Bonnet with Reve 
[See Fig. 3, Page 372.] 


Walking or Traveling Suit (Dress with Mantelet). 
See illustration on page 877. 

Tis traveling suit consists of a dress and mantelet. Box-pleated 
raffles and piping form the trimming. ‘To make the mantelet, cut of the 
material and lining from Figs. 32, 38, and 35, Supplement, each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 34 one piece, having previously joined the piece 
turned down in Supplement on Fig. 32. After running the material 
and lining together, join the pieces, Figs. 32-35, according to the cor- 
Tesponding figures, and cut a slit at the middle of the back along the 
double line on Fig. 34. Face the onter edge of the mantelet and the 
slit with a strip of silk an inch and three-quarters wide, and trim it with 
ruffles and piping as shown by the illus‘ration. Sew the back on Fig. 33 


cated on the pattern, and bind the frame all around with black 
gros grain, at the same time fastening a piece of covered wire. 
Finally, cover the hat with black figured tulle, line it, and trim ns 
shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 11 and 5.—Crarz Bonner. This bonnet is of light brown 
crape, and is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with lace, 
brown gros grain ribbon, and brown flowers and leaves. Brown 
gros grain strings. For the frame cut of a double layer of stiff 
lace from Figs. 24-26, Supplement, each one piece, sew a piece of 
covered wire to each piece along the outer edge and along the dot- 
ted line given, join the parts according to the corresponding figures, 
and bind the bonnet all around with gros grain two-fifths of an 





inch wide, Finally, cover the frame smoothly with a three or four d from 3 to @ along the straight line given; and to the under side of Fig. 
fold layer of crape, and sew on the puffs of plain crape and the Z z * 34, at the end of the waist, set a belt, which is closed under the front. 
trimming. Fig. 5, page 372, shows a straw bonnet of the shape Fig. 14.—Frorentine Straw Hat.—[See Fig. 7, Finally, sew hooks and eyes tq the corners indicated by > on Fig. 35. 
of the bonnet shown by Fig. 11. Page 372.) In adjusting the mantelet, the fronts are crossed at the middle of the 

Figs. 12 and 3.—Enciisu Straw Bosnet. with ReEvERS. LADIES' SUMMER BONNETS. front, and the basque part is closed at the middle of the back under the 


‘This bonnet is of white English straw. ‘I'he revers are bound with back. The first illustration shows the mantelet made of Indies’ cloth. 
narrow black velvet. The trimming for the bonnet consists of and the second of the material of the dress. 
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THE POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 


HIS subject is one of much interest, as it throws a great deal of light upon 
ethnology, philology, the manners and customs of our ancestors, and similar 
matters relating to the history of our race. 

Many of the popular names of plants are derived from the doctrine of signatures, 
or signs and significances applied to the plant, or to some part of it, which betokened, 
as our forefathers believed, the uses to which the Creator intended it slrould be ap- 
plied. According to this doctrine, the Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) must be 
a specific for tuberculous 
lungs, because its spot- 
ted leaves were supposed 
to resemble lungs thus 
diseased; the seeds of 
the Gromwell (Litho- 
spermum officinale) must 
be good for the gravel, 
because they are hard 
and stony; the roots of 
Scrophularia for scrofu- 
lous glands, because its 
knotty and tuberous 
roots resemble certain 
forms of scrofula; and 
so with numerous other 
plants. An old writer, 
speaking of the Garlic, 
says: ‘The seed of the 
garlic is black ; it dark- 
ens the eyes with black- 
ness and obscurity. This 
is to be understood of 
healthy eyes. But those 
which are dull, through 
vicious humidity, from 

i ives thai 
bel aits the Orcaxpy Dress For Girt From 2 TO 
tunic of garlic is ruddy ; 4 Years oLp. 
it expels blood. It has For pattern see description in Supplemen 
a hollow stock; and it 
helps affections of the windpipe.” In this extract we not 
only have a recognition of the doctrine of signatures, but 
also of Hahnemann’s doctrine of ‘‘similia similibus,” etc. , 
in the contrary effects produced by the garlic upon healthy 
and diseased eyes. 

In the English name of Bed-straw, given to the Galium 





Percate Dress ror Girt rrom 1 to 3 YEARS oLp, 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


verum of the botanists, we have an allusion to one of the §f 
domestic economies of the olden time, when its soft, puffy, 
floculent stems were used as bedding, even by the upper & 
classes; and from this use came the expression, ‘‘in the * 
straw,” as applied to ladies in their confinement. ° 
The name Belladonna, or Fair Lady, is applied to the 
Deadly Nightshade, or Atropa belladonna 
of the botanists, because its berries were 
used by the Italian ladies as a cos- 
metic—a use to which, if report be 
true, it is still put in the form of 
extract of belladonna, taken to 
give brilliancy to the eye and en- 
largement of the pupil. 

‘The name of Forget-me-not, as 
applied to the pretty blue Myosotis, 
| is of modern application, having 
béen given to the plant since the 
beginning of the present century. 
Formerly it was applied to the 
Ajuga chamepitys, or Ground- 
Pine of the English, on account 
of the nauseous taste of 
the plant, which it is hard 
to get rid of after tasting 
it, In this sense it was 
also applied by the French 
and the Netherlanders; 
but the Danes applied the 
name to the Veronica 
chameedrys, referring to 
the blossoms falling off 
easily. 

‘The names Maiden-hair 
and Maid’s-hair have been 
applied to three different 
pants the first to a spe- 
cies of Fern, on account srry por Gree rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
of its fine, hair-like stems ; Back. 
and also by the Dutch to 
the Bog Asphodel (Nar- 
thecium ossifragum), be- 
cause it was said to be 
used by young girls to give their hair a golden tint; maid’s-hair was 
applied to the Galiwn verum, or bed-straw, because its soft, yellow 
stems resembled the hair of maidens ‘‘ made yellowe with lye,” a 
fashion still in vogue among us. 

Meadow-sweet, applied to the Spirea u/maria of our gardens, is a 
corruption from Mead-wort, the flowers of the plant having been used 
to mix with mead to give it the flavor of certain wines ; it was also, 
in like manner, used to give flavor to beer and other drinks. 

‘The Nettle derives its name from net, a form of the Indo-European 
verb ne, to spin or sew; our word needle being derived from the same 








































For pattern and deseription see Supple- 
ment, No. XII, Figs. 40-42. 
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Linen Dress ror Grrt rrom 6 To 8 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIIL, 
Figs. 43-46. 
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source. In former times the fibres of the nettle were used by the Germanic and 
Scandinavian nations to make thread and twine, but it has been since super- 
seded by flax and hemp, whose names import that they were introduced among 
the northern nations from the south. It is a curious fact that the now much 
talked of Ramé grass, a fibre plant, is allied to the nettle family, and is a native 
of Northern India, 

The name Primrose, as applied to the Primula auricula of the botanists, was 
not originally applied to that plant, but to the Daisy (Bellis perennis). Former- 

; ly it was written pryme 
rolles, or primerole, be- 
cause “it beareth the 
first flouer in pryme 
tyme.” The | word 
primerole is an abbre- 
viation of the French 
primeverole, and this 
comes from the Italian 
primaverola, a dimin~ 
utive of primavera; 
hence jiore di prima- 
vera, or the first flower 
of spring. This being 
a foreign word, it was 
soon transformed into 

ime rolles, and again 
into primrose, although 
neither the Primula nor 
the Bellis has the re- 
motest similarity to the 
rose, 

The name Snow- 
drop, as applied to the 
pretty Galanthus niva- 
lis, has not reference, 
as is generally under- 
stood, to its reésem-* 
blance to a flake of 
snow, or to its piercing 
the snow in the early 
spring season, but to 
the large pendants or 
drops worn as ear-rings or hangings to brooches by the 
iadies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

‘The name Gillyflower, formerly spelled gilofre and gyllo- 
fer, is a curious example of the changes a word undergoes 





Naxsoox Dress ron Girt rrom 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement, 





Piqua Dress ror Gret From 2 To 4 Years orp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
va No. XIV., 47-51, - 


in being transferred from one language to another. Orig- 
inally it was, in Latin, caryophyl/um, a word compounded 
from twe Greek words, karyon, a nut, and phyllon, a leaf, 
in allusion, no doubt, to the nutmeg odor of the flowers. 
From caryophyllum it became, in Italian, garofano, from 
thence, into French, gireffée, and finally, in 
English, through gilofre and gyllofer into 
our modern gillyflower, This 
name was originally given to the 
Carnation, which was called Clove 
Gillyflower; it was afterward ap- 
plied to the Wall-flower, as. the 
‘Wall Gillyflower; and lastly to 
the Stock, as the Stock Gilly- 
flower; the word stock being pre- 
fixed to distinguish it from the 
Clove Gillyflower, because the 
stem and branches resembled the 
stock or stem of a tree or shrub, 
In connection with this the name 
carnation has no reference or deri- 
vation from the Latin carnis, as 
relating to its color, but 
is a misspelling of coro- 
nation, the flowers being 
formerly used in making 
coronz, or chaplets. 

The name Yarrow, as 
applied to the Achillea, 
is another instance of 
similar transformation ; 
it comes from two Greek 
words, hiera-botane, sig- 
nifying holy herb, In 
the northern languages 
hi is replaced by y or j, 
the latter in German hay- 
ing the sound of the for- 
mer; hence hiera be- 
comes jera, and, to ex- 
press our English-Ger- 
manic __ pronunciation, 
yarrow, in the same way as Hieronymus becomes Jerome. 

Bleeding-heart and Heart's-ease were names applied in former 
times to the Wall-flower, and not, as now, to the Dielytra and the 
Pansy ; these names were given to the Wall-flower on account of 
its being used as a medicine ‘for the passions of the heart.” It 
was also called the Bloody Warrior, on account of its petals being 
tinged with crimson. 

‘The Blessed Thistle (Carduus marianus) is so called from an an- 
cient legend that its virtues, medicinally, were owing to the milk of 
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the Virgin Mary having fallen upon its leaves 
when nursing the infant Jesus. 

The Pansy, or Paunce, is surposed to derive 
its name from the French pense2, thoiyht, from 
its habit of hanging its head at hal® ‘iding 
its face, But, aside from this, the tive. has 
always had an amatory significance, for what 
reason we can not divine, and from this signifi- 
cance has received a great number of quaint 
names, such as ‘‘ Kiss me at the garden gate;” 
** Jump up and kiss me;” ‘‘ Kiss me ere I rise ;” 
“Cull me,” an abbreviation of ‘Cuddle me to 
you;” “Live in idleness ;” ** Love in idleness,” an 
abbreviation of the line of an old song, ‘*'To live 
and love in idleness,” and this, perhaps, from 
“love in idle,” which, in its old literal sense, 
meant ‘in vain”—“ love in idle pances,” or in 
“vain thoughts ;” ‘‘‘Tittle my fancy ;” ‘‘ Pink of 
my John ;” and numerous others. It was called 
‘“Herb Trinity,” and ‘“ ‘Three faces under a 
hood,” because of its three colors combined in 
one flower; also ‘‘ Flamy,” or ‘‘ Flame-flower,” 
on account of its color; and, by some confusion 
of names, ‘‘ Heart’s-ease,” a name properly be- 
longing to the Wall-flower. 

In going through the whole list of the popular 
names of plants we find that they all have their 
derivation or significance from similar sources 
to those above indicated ; but, unfortunately, the 
names are so often indiscriminately applied that 
it is difficult to readily ascertain the plant in- 
tended. For instance, the name ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew” is applied to four or five different and dis- 
tinct plants, and it is for this reason that, where 

. Precision of nomenclature is desired, we have to 
fall back upon the, to many uncouth, names giv- 
en by the botanists. 

Generally speaking, our American names are 
the same as the English ; some are derived from 
the Indian names, and others have direct refer- 
ence to the medical, useful, or other qualities of 
the plants. 














SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


OWARD the close of the fourth decade of 
the present century there was well known 
in Venice one of those large and ancient palaces 
on the Canal Grande, close to the Piazetta—the 
Palazzo Wetzlar, the proprietress of which was 
not only popular in Venice, but, through her 
family relations, enjoyed a European, almost a 
world-wide, celebrity. At that period the Bar- 
oness Wetzlar was already a matron of com- 
manding figure—not very tall, and rather corpu- 
lent—with finely cut features, a Maria Theresa 
head, and presenting, on the whole, a most im- 
posing appearance. Her dark hair was sprinkled 
with gray, and always very plainly arranged un- 
der a lace cap, which fringed her smooth, mar- 
ble-like brow. Her large eyes revealed in their 
depth a world of intellect and enthusiastic fire ; 
but in their tender melancholy could be read the 
traces of long and patient suffering. Her ma- 
jestic form was always dressed in black satin or 
velvet, closely fitting the outlines of her hand- 
some figure, and tightly banding her white neck. 
No other colors, no other stuffs, and no more 
freedom in style, had she admitted for many 
years. She might be said to have been always 
in mourning. 

There were two curious things about this re- 
markable lady—two rings: one, with a large and 
brilliant diamond setting, worn upon the thumb 
of her left hand; the other, a small, thin, plain 
circlet of gold, which seemed to have almost 
grown into the flesh of the tip of the little finger 
of the same hand. ‘I'he woman we have thus 
minutely described had a son, who was the early 
rival of Franz Liszt—who, next to him, was the 
greatest pianist and most celebrated virtuoso of 
his time: she was the mother of Sigismund Thal- 
berg. The Baroness Wetzlar made no secret of 
her illegitimate happiness ; she was proud of her 
celebrated son. In the church register in which 
the birth of Thalberg is recorded her name ap- 

as that of his mother, that of Count Die- 
trichstein as his father. Some have said that 
Thalberg was of ignoble blood; that he sprang 
from a washer-woman; that even in her mind 
there were doubts of his paternity. Not so; he 
was of patrician origin, Family relations—mat- 
ters of little interest at this time to the public, 
and which should not be exposed—bad prevented 
the legitimate union of the two persons whose 
high talents and devoted love seemed to special- 
ly adapt them to each other—the mother and 
father of Thalberg. 

On the 7th of Jannary, 1812, the Baroness 
‘Wetzlar gave birth to a son, who, at the baptis- 

_™al font, received the name of Sigismund. He 
was not allowed to bear the name and coat of 
arms of his father, but his parents gave to him 
the name of Thalberg. The etymology of this 
name is indicative of truly maternal tenderness, 

“Let this child be a peaceful valley (tha/), 
where I may henceforth.conceal my holy, still, 
and home-like happiness ; but let it also be a 
mountain (berg), upon which my pride and my 
greatest love shall be high enthroned, which in 
its greatness may surpass all the vain spirit of 
caste prejudice which now intervenes between 
him and me.” 

Such were the words which the Baroness spoke 
to the father of her child when she gave to the 
latter the name of Thalberg. 

The faithful mother kept her word. and Provi- 
dence sustained her in her noble maternal mis- 
sion. Her son’s talents became evident at an 
early day; and how great was the triumph of 
the fond mother when she discovered his wonder- 
ful musical genius! Now, at length, peace, hap- 
piness, and pride returned to her heart. The 
poor child, scion of two old and glorious aristo- 
cratic families, was Coomed to walk through the 
world without a name; but fortune held in store 
for him ample compensation in the prond title 
he was destined to obtain in that struggle which 





was to cover his head with glory. Instead of 
the coronet of his ancestors, which was not to 
crown his head, Apollo wreathed his brow with 
ever-blooming laurels—a happy exchange. 

As the Baroness at first had only lived for the 
education and development of her child, so she 
lived afterward only in her pride in his glory. 
She was a finished musician—an jally ac- 
complished pianiste. She played from memory 
all the compositions of her son. A high ¢tagére 
beside her piano contained all his works, ar- 
ranged in the order of their publication, and 
above them appeared a splendid wreath of green 
enamel surrounding a marble bust of him. 

‘This salon, the treasure-house of the evidences 
of her love, was her favorite abode. Here she 
received the whole aristocratic world of Venice, 
which, from the Viceroy down, was always only 
too glad to pay its homage to her. All eminent 
foreigners who came to Venice sought to obtain 
an introduction at the Palazzo Wetzlar; and a 
constant flood of artistic celebrities was sent to 
the Baroness by her eminent son, with cordial 
letters from him. In this manner the salon 
Wetzlar acquired an almost European celebrity ; 
and there was but one other—that of Emile de 
Girardin, in Paris—which, so far as cosmopolitan 
interests were concerned, was superior to the re- 
ceptions of the Baroness Wetzlar. 

‘The romance of the whole life of this loyal 
mother was embodied in those two rings before 
referred to. ‘The manner in which she wore 
them was striking, for it is certainly unusual to 
see upon a delicate female hand a ring on thé 
tip of the little finger and another on the thumb. 
‘The smaller of those two rings was symbolical 
of the first chapter of her secret love-romance. 
The Count, in the first happiness of their love, 
had placed it upon the slender finger of her whom 
he loved so well. It may be unpoetical to say 
that the fair Baroness increased in the amplitude 
of her physical proportions, as well as in amia- 
bility and mind, with the advance of years ; but it 
is true, nevertheless. The little ring soon be- 
came too small for the finger upon which it was 
first worn; but the lady was averse to parting 
with this souvenir of her youthful joy, and so it 
advanced gradually to the tip of the little finger, 
the last point of the hand upon which it could be 
placed, and there she carried it with her to the 
grave. 

The large ring with the diamond setting, upon 
her thumb, bore witness to the satisfied pride of 
her tireless and solicitous maternal love. It 
was to her the token that her highest happiness 
had been accomplished, the dearest wish of her 
heart realized—that her beloved son had achieved 
@ great and celebrated name. When Thal- 
berg played for the first time in public the tal- 
ented youth received this precious token as an 
especial encouragement from the Empress of 
Austria. ‘The grateful son, his face radiant with 
joy, brought to his happy and proud mother this 
proof of his first triumph ; but the large ring fit- 
ted only the thumb of the delicate lady’s hand. 
“There it shall remain all my life long,” ex- 
claimed the Baroness, smiling through her tears ; 
and her reverence for this first imperial present 
made to her ‘poor nameless son” prompted 
her to resist all persuasion to have the ring made 
smaller, that it might fit another finger. 

And thus the Baroness Wetzlar to the last 
day of her life wore on her hand those two rings, 
her sweetest remembrancers of her first love and 
her first maternal pride. How rich a harvest 
still remained for the latter to reap is well known. 

Thalberg, in his time, next to Liszt, was the 
most popular virtuoso, and his compositions were 
the favorite pieces of all pianists, and upon all 
concert programmes. He was the first composer 
who made fashionable the fantasies which, for so 
long a time, predominated in the realm of salon 
and concert music. There was scarce any mod- 
ern opera from which Thalberg did not compile 
a pleasant pot-pourri of the most favorite airs, 
combining them with effective variations, and a 
brilliantensemble. ‘The same elegance and brill- 
iancy which were peculiar to ‘Thalberg’s composi- 
tions were also peculiar to his style of perform- 
ing, his manners, and his whole appearance. He 
had a genuine Dietrichstein face, with a proud 
aquiline nose, a finely moulded chin, and gentle 
but, withal, haughty eyes. His form was elegant 
and symmetrical in the highest degree; his 
small feet and small, well-kept hands completed 
a thoroughly aristocratic ensemble. He wore 
small blonde whiskers, which charmingly framed 
his fine oval face, and were in perfect keeping 
with his always careful toilette and gentlemanly 
manners, 

‘Thalberg’s mode of performance upon the 
piano was a specialty with himself, an exception 
to all rules, exactly as his whole life and position 
were. He was an exceedingly amiable man, not 
only in conversation, but in mode of thought and 
in his action toward others. This gentleness 
exemplified itself even in his style of play. One 
of the most remarkable traits of his character 
was his equanimity and truly aristocratic noncha- 
lnnce. The following episode in his life illustrates 
admirably some of his peculiar characteristics. 

‘The Countess Esterhazy, a great Jover of mu- 
sic, and in whose salon the aristocratic world of 
Vienna always enjoyed the most charming per- 
formances of the best virtuosi, had reqnested 
Thalberg to get up for her an especially interest- 
ing programme for asoirée. On the morning of 
the appointed day I happened to pay a visit to 
Thalberg, who was stretching himself lazily in 
his bed. All at once he exclaimed : 

“‘ Sac & papier! ‘To-night the soirée at Ester- 
hazy’s will take place; and I am afraid the oth- 
ers, like myself, have forgotten their promises,” 

** What promises ? and what others?” I asked. 

“Oh, | promised the Countess Esterhazy some- 
thing particularly attractive for to-night’s soirée 
—a programme of compositions that had never 
been heard before, and which were to be writ- 
ten expressly for her concert, Now I had told 
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her I would write for this occasion a fantaisie 
on the ‘ Prophet,’ and forgot all about it. I ap- 
prehend Donizetti and Servais have been equally 
forgetful of their promises. I am exceedingly 
sorry, for it—” 

‘*Oh,” I said, ‘‘you can easily remedy the 
oul. Order your carriage and drive to both of 

em.” 

“‘T have no time, you see; I must compose 
my ‘Prophet’ fantaisie. But you—you have 
nothing todo, and youcan help me. Adlons, my 
friend, drive quickly to those two fellows, whom 
I know to be late risers, and whom, I am sure, 
you will find in bed yet. Urge Servais to write 
at once something for to-night; then gallop to 
Donizetti, and do not leave him until he gives 
you the manuscript of the song he has promised 
to compose. Take that song to Mlle. Lutzer, 
who promised me to sing it to-night; in short, 
arrange every thing as well as you can, and then 
come back. By that time I shall have finished 
my ‘Prophet’ fantaiste, and then we will take a 
ride through the Prater.” 

A few minutes afterward I was at Servais’s ho- 
tel. ‘Thalberg’s prediction proved only too true. 
Servais, who was then at the zenith of his glory, 
and who charmed the whole world with the magic 
notes he drew from his violoncello, was still in 
bed. After hearing the message I had been in- 
structed to convey to him the celebrated virtuoso 
burst into loud laughter and exclaimed : 

‘Scélérat de Thalbery! he thinks that eyery 
body is as lazy as he is himself. See here, my 
friend.” 

So saying, he took from his knees several 
sheets of music-paper, upon which he had scrawl- 
ed with his lead-pencil. ‘‘I have been at work 
for the past two hours—it is true in my warm 
little nest, where I like best to write—and I 
have just finished my composition. Adlons! let 
us try it right away.” 

At the next moment the tall, muscular form 
of the great artist stood before me in the most 
primitive négligé. He seized his instrament and 
drove me tothe piano. ‘The scene was ludicrous 
in the extreme. What would the ladies, who 
especially adored the great Servais, have said if 
they had beheld him whose careful way of dress- 
ing was truly remarkable in his present condi- 
tion—with hardly any thing on his body, his 
long brown hair hanging disheveled round his 
head, his mustache and goatee in any thing but 
good order, a cigar in his mouth, and the vio- 
loncello between his bare legs! And in this 
situation he played with the fervor of a true ma- 
estro his new composition, which was one of 
the best he had ever written, and which after- 
ward became so celebrated under the name ‘‘ La 
Romanesca.” How often his bow touched my 
back in order to make me keep better time, so 
that I might not disturb the flow of his enthu- 
siasm, I do not know. But, under the circam- 
stances, it was no wonder that I did not accom- 
pany him very well; for, with all my admira- 
tion for his beautiful composition, I could not 
help laughing at his singular appearance. 

At last the strange concert was over, and I 
hastened to Donizetti. He wus also yet in his 
bed, which he hardly ever left before noon if he 
had not to go to a rehearsal. His bed was sur- 
rounded by half.a dozen gentlemen, mostly mem- 
bers of the Italian opera, who smoked cigars and 
filled the room with so much smoke that I could 
hardly see any thing in it. 

I had been acquainted with him before, and 
he introduced me to the gentlemen with a play- 
fal remark ; but his good-humor disappeared as 
soon as I informed him of the mission on which 
{ had come to him. 

“Corpo di Bacco!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have 
forgotten all about to-night’s concert. Thalberg 
might have reminded me of it before ; but then— 
it makes no difference.” 

With these words Donizetti jumped out of his 
bed, wrapped himself in his dreasing-gown, and 
went to a table which was covered with manu- 
scripts of poems which the authors had sent to 
him with the request to set them to music. 
Finally he seemed to have found what he had 
been looking for. He Slanced over the sheet of 

aper and exclaimed: ‘This will do; it is 
‘L’Addio.’ Wait a few moments, my friend. 
It will not last long.” 

And now Donizetti went to his desk, and while 
six men, loquacious Italians at that, were sing- 
ing, talking, and laughing in the same room, and 
making a truly dreadful noise, the great maestro 
quietly composed his song, adding now and then 
a remark to the conversation and answering ques- 
tions. Fifteen minutes afterward he handed me 
the composition, and said: 

“Take that to Mile. Lutzer. I shall call on 
her this afternoon and rehearse it with her, and 
to-night I shall accompany her myself on the 
piano.” 

Such was the origin of one of the most de- 
lightful and celebrated airs which Donizetti ever 
wrote. The poor composer was in the habit of 
working under such trying circumstances, and 
there is but little doubt that this habit, in con- 
junction with his somewhat dissolute life, brought 
on that mental disease which cat short his brill- 
iant and promising career. 

When I returned to Thalberg, the third com- 
position, whose glory dates from that day, was 
nearly completed ; and his ‘‘ Prophet” /antaisie, 
which he had written in less than two hours, was 
for a long time a favorite piece on all concert 
programmes. 

In 1857 Thalberg made a tour through the 
United States, where he was received with warm 
applause, and, as a critic says, made us wonder 
whether he had not touehed the utmost possibili- 
ty of the piano. 

After his mother’s death he retired from pub- 
lic life. He married a daughter of Lablache, the 
celebrated singer, and purchased a farm in the 


neighborhood of Naples, where he died a few. 


weeks ago. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MR. GRANGER 18. INTERESTED. 


Wuen Clarissa went to the great drawing- 
room dressed for dinner, she found Lizzie Fer- 
mor talking to a young lady whom she at once 
guessed to be Miss Granger. Nor was she al- 
lowed to remain in any doubt of the fact ; for 
the lively Lizzie beckoned her to the window by 
which they were seated, and introduced the two 
young ladies to each other. 

“*Miss Granger and I are quite old friends,” 
she said; ‘‘and I mean you to like each other 
very much.” 

Miss Granger bowed stiffly, but pledged her- 
self to nothing. She was a tall young woman 
of about two-and-twenty, with very little of the 
tender grace of girlhood about her; a young 
woman who, by right of a stately carriage and 
a pair of handsome shoulders, might have been 
called fine-looking. Her features were not un- 
like her father’s; and those eyes and eyebrows 
of Daniel Granger’s, which would have looked 
so well under a judicial wig, were reproduced in 
a modified degree in the countenance of his 
daughter. She had what would be generally 
called a fine complexion, fair und florid; and 
her hair, of which she had an abundant quan- 
tity, was of an insipid light brown, and the 
straightest Clarissa had ever seen. Altogether, 
she was a young lady who, invested with all the 
extraneous charms of her father’s wealth, would 
no doubt be described as attractive, and even 
handsome. She was dressed well, with a costly 
simplicity, in a dark blue corded silk, relieved 
by a bertha of old: point lace, and the whiteness 
of her full firm throat was agreeably set off by 
a broad band of black velvet, from which there 
hung a Maltese cross of large rubies, 

‘The two young ladies went on with their talk, 
which was chiefly of gayeties they had each as- 
sisted at since their Inst meeting, and people 
they had met. 

‘larissa, being quite unable to assist in this 
conversation, looked on meekly, a little interest- 
ed in Miss Granger, who was, like herself, an 
only daughter, and about whose relations with 
her father she had begun to wonder. Was he 
very fond of this only child, and in this, as in 
all else, unlike her own father? He had spoken 
of her that afternoon several times, and had 
even praised her, but somewhat coldly, and with 
a practical, matter-of-course air, almost as Mr. 
Lovel might have spoken of his daughter if con- 
strained to talk of her in society. 

Miss Granger said a good deal about the great 
people she had met that year. They seemed all 
to be more or less the elect of the carth; but she 
pulled herself up once or twice to protest that 
she cared very little for society; she was happier 
when employed with her schools and poor peo- 
ple—that was her real element. 

“One feels all the other thing to be so pur- 
poreless and hollow,” she said, sententiously. 
“After a round of dinners and dances und op- 
eras and concerts in London I always have a 
kind of guilty feeling. So much time wasted, 
and nothing to show for it. And really my poor 
are improving so wonderfully. If you could saa 
my cottages, Miss Fermor!” (She did not say, 
“their cottages.”) ‘‘I give a prize for the 
cleanest floors and windows, an illuminated tick- 
et for the neatest garden beds. I don’t suppose 
you could get a sprig of groundsel for love or 
money in Arden village. I have actually to cul- 
tivate it in a corner of the kitchen-garden for my 
canaries. I give another prize at Christmas for 
the most economical household management, ac- 
corded to the family which has dined oftenest 
without meat in the course of the year; and I 
give a premium of one per cent. upon all invest- 
ments in the Holborough savings-bank—one and 
a half in the case of widows; a complete suit 
of clothes to every woman who has attended 
morning and evening service without missing 
one Sunday in the year—the consequence of 
which has been to put a total stop to cooking on 
the day of rest. I don’t believe you could come 
across so much as a hot potato on a Sunday in 
one of my cottages.” 

‘*And do the husbands like the cold dinners ?” 
Miss Fermor asked, rather flippantly. 

“*T should hope that spiritual advantage would 
prevail over temporal luxury even in their half- 
awakened minds,” replied Miss Granger. ‘I 
have never inquired about their feelings on*the 
subject. I did, indeed, hear that the village 
baker, who had driven a profitable trade every 
Sunday morning before my improvements, made 
some most insolent comments upon what [ had 
done. But I trust I can rise superior to the im- 
pertinence of a village baker. However, you 
must come to Arden and see my cottages, and 
judge for yourself; and if you could only know 
the benighted state in which I found these poor 
creatures—” 

Lizzie Fermor glanced toward Clarissa, and 
then gave a little warning look, which had the 
effect of stopping Miss Granger's disquisition. 

“*T beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,"’ she said; 
“ST forgot that I was talking of your own old 
parish. But you were a mere child, I believe, 
when you left the Court, and, of course, could 
not be capable of effecting much improvement.” 

‘*We were too poor to do much or to give 
prizes,” Clarissa answered ; ‘‘ but we gave what 
we could, and—and I think the people were fond. 
of us.” 

Miss Granger looked as if this last fact were 


. very wide from the question. 


*‘Lhaye never studied how to make the people 
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fond of me,” she said. ‘‘ My constant effort has 
Deen to make them improve themselves and their 
own condition. All my plans are based upon 
that principle. ‘If you want a new gown, 
cloak, and bonnet at Christmas,’ I tell the wom- 
en, ‘you must earn them by unfailing attendance 
at church. If you wish to obtain the money gift 
I wish to give you, you must first show me some- 
thing saved by your own economy and self-sacri- 
fice.” To my children I hold out similar induce- 
ments—a prize for the largest amount of plain 
needle-work, every stitch of which I make it my 
duty to examine through a magnifying-glass, a 
prize for scrupulous neatness in dress, and for 
Scripture knowledge. I have children in my 
Sunday-schools who can answer any question 
upon the Old Testament history from Genesis to 
Chronicles.” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, almost appalled by 
these wonders. She remembered the girls’ Sun- 
day-school in her early girlhood, and her own 
poor little efforts at instruction, in the course of 
which she had seldom carried her pupils out of the 
Garden of Eden, or been able to get over the 
rivers that watered that Paradise, as described by 
the juvenile inhabitants of Arden, without little 
stifled bursts of laughter on her own part; while 
in the very midst of her most earnest endeavors 
she was apt to find her brother Austin standing 
behind her, tempting the juvenile mind by the 
surreptitious offer of apples or walnuts. The at- 
tempts at teaching generally ended in merry 
laughter and the distribution of nuts and apples, 
with humble apologies to the professional school- 
mistresses for so useless an intrusion. 

Miss Granger had no time to enlarge farther 
upon her manifold improvements before dinner, 
to which she was escorted by one of the officers 
from Steepleton, the nearest garrison town, who 
happened to be dining there that day, and was 
very glad to get an innings with the great heiress. 
The master of Arden Court had the honor of es- 
corting Lady Laura; but from his post at the 
head of the long table he looked more than once 
to that remote spot where Clarissa sat, not far 
from his daughter. My lady saw those curious 
glances, and was delighted to see them. They 
might mean nothing, of course; but to that san- 
guine spirit they seemed an augury of success for 
the scheme which had been for a long time 
hatching in the matron’s busy brain. 

‘« What do you think of my pet, Mr. Granger?” 
she asked, presently. 

Mr. Granger glanced at the ground near my 
lady’s chair with rather a puzzled look, half ex. 
pecting to see a Maltese spaniel or a flossy-haired 
Skye terrier standing on his hind-legs. 

“What do you think of my pet and protégée, 
Miss Lovel ?” 

‘*Miss Lovel? ‘Well, upon my word, Lady 
Laura, I am 80 poor a judge of the merits of 
young ladies in a general way ; but she really ap- 

rs a very amiable young person.” 

“And is she not lovely ?” asked Lady Laara, 
contemplating the distant Clarissa in a dreamy 
way through her double eyeglass, ‘‘I think it 
is the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

“She is certainly very pretty,” admitted Mr. 
Granger. ‘‘I was struck by her appearance this 
afternoon in the library. I suppose there is 
something really out of the common in her face, 
for I am generally the most npobservant of men 
in such matters.” 

“Out of the common!” exclaimed Lady Lau- 
ra, ‘‘My dear Sir, it is such a face as you do 
not see twice in a lifetime, Madame Recamier 
must have been something like that, I should 
fancy—a woman who could attract the eyes of 
all the people in the Champ de Mars, and divide 
public attention with Napoleon!” 

Mr. Granger did not seem interested in the 
rather abstract question of Clarissa’s possible 
likeness to Madame Récamier. 

“She is certainly very pretty,” he repeated, in 
4 meditative manner; and stared so long and va- 
cantly at a fricandeau which a footman was just 
offering him that any less well-trained attendant 
must have left him in embarrassment. 


The next few days were enlivened by a good 
deal of talk about the ball, in which event Miss 
Granger did not seem to take a very keen in- 
terest. : 

“*T go to balls, of course,” she said; ‘‘one is 
obliged to do so, for it would seem so ungracious 
torefuse one’s friends’ invitations ; but I really do 
not care for them. They are all alike, and the 
rooms are always hot.” 

“] don’t think you will be able to say that 
here,” replied Miss Fermor. ‘‘ Lady Laura's 
arrangements are always admirable ; and there is 
to be an impromptu conservatory under canvas 
the whole length of the terrace, in front of the 
grand saloon where we are to dance, so that the 
six windows can be open all the evening.” 

“Then I dare say it will be a cold night,” said 
Miss Granger, who was not prone to admire 
other people's cleverness. ‘‘I generally find that 
it is so when people take special precautions 
against heat.” 

Clarissa naturally found herself thrown a good 
deal into Sophia Granger's society; but though 
they worked and drove and walked together, 
and played croquet, and acted in the same cha- 
rades, it is doubtful whether there was really 
Tauch more sympathy between these-two than 
between Clarissa and Lady Geraldine. There 
was perhaps less; for Clarissa Lovel had been 
interested in Geraldine Challoner, and she was 
not in the faintest degree interested in Miss 
Granger. The cold and shining surface of that 

oung lady’s character emitted no galvanic spark. 
tt was impossible to deny that she was wise and 
accomplished ; that she did every thing well that 
she attempted; that, although obviously con- 
scious of her own supreme advantages as the heir- 
ess to a great fortune, she was benignly indul- 
gent to the less blessed among her sex: it was 
impossible to deny all this; and yet it was not 


any more easy to get on with Sophia Granger 
than with Lady Geraldine. 

One day, after luncheon, when a bevy of girls 
were grouped round the piano in the billiard- 
room, Lizzie Fermor—who indulged in the wild- 
est latitude of discourse—was audacious enough 
to ask Miss Granger how she would like her 
father to marry again. 

‘The faultless Sophia elevated her well-marked 
eyebrows with a look of astonishment that ought 
to have frozen Miss Fermor. The eyebrows were 
as hard and as neatly penciled as the shading in 
Miss Granger's landscapes. 

‘*Marry again!” she repeated—“ papa! If 
you knew him better, Miss Fermor, you would 
never speculate upon such a thing. Papa will 
never marry again.” 

‘* Has he promised you that?” asked the irre- 
pressible Lizzie. 

“T do not require any promise from him. I 
know him too well to have the slightest doubt 
upon the subject. Papa might have married 
brilliantly, again and again, since I was a little 
thing.” (It was rather difficult to fancy Miss 
Granger a ‘“‘little thing” in any stage of her ex- 
istence.) ‘‘ But nothing has ever been more re- 
mote frofn his ideas than a second marriage. I 
have heard people regret it.” 

‘* You have not regretted it, of course.” 

“‘T hope I know my duty too well to wish to 
stand between papa and his happiness. If it had 
been for his happiness to marry—a person of a 
suitable age and position, of course—I should not 
have considered my own feelings in the mat- 
ter.” 
‘¢Well, I suppose not,” replied Lizzie, rather 
doubtfully ; ‘still it is nice to have one’s father 
all to one’s self—to say nothing of being an heir- 
ess. And the worst of the business is, that when 
a widower of your papa’s age does take it into 
his head to marry, he is apt to fall in love with 
some chit of a girl.” 

Miss Granger stared at the speaker with a gaze 
as stony as Antigone herself could have turned 
yy any impious jester who had hinted that 
Gaipas, in his blindness and banishment, was 
groping for some frivolous successor to Jo- 
casta. 

‘My father in love with a girl!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What a very false idea you must 
have formed of his character, Miss Fermor, when 
you can suggest such an utter absurdity!” 

“But, you see, I wasn’t speaking of Mr. 
Granger, only of widowers in general. I have 
seen several marriages of that kind—men of forty 
or fifty throwing themselves away, I suppose one 
ought to say, upon girls scarcely out of their 
teens. In some cases the marriage seems to 
turn out well enough; but, of course, one does 
sometimes hear of things not going on quite 
happily.” 

Miss Granger was grave and meditative after 
this—perhaps half disposed to suspect Elizabeth 
Fermor of some lurking design on her father. 
She had been seated at the piano during this 
conversation, and now resumed her playing— 
executing « sonata of Beethoven's with faultless 
precision and the highest form of taught ex- 
pression; 80 much emphasis upon each note— 
@ careful radlentando here, a gradual crescendo 
there; nothing careless or slapdash from the first 
bar to the last. She would play the same piece 
a hundred times without varying the perform- 
ance by a hair’s-breadth. Nor did she affect any 
thing but classical music, She was one of those 
young ladies who, when asked for a waltz or a 
polka, freeze the impudent demander by replying 
that they play uo dance music—nothing more 
frivolous than Mozart. s 

‘The day for the ball came, but there was no 
George Fairfax. Lady Geraldine had arrived 


at the Castle on the evening before the festival,’ 


bringing an excellent account of her father’s 
health. He had been cheered by her visit, and 
was altogether so mach improved that his doc- 
tors would have given him permission to come 
down to Yorkshire for his daughter's wedding. 
It was only his own valetudinarian habits and 
extreme dread of fatigue which had prevented 
Lady Geraldine bringing him down in triumph. 

Lady Laura was loudly indignant at Mr. Fair- 
fax’s non-appearance; and for the first time 
Clarissa heard Lady Geraldine defend ber lover 
with some natural and womanly air of proprie- 
torship. 

“ After pledging his word to me as he did!” 
exclaimed my lady, when it had come to lunch- 
eon-time, and there were still no signs of the 
delinquent’s return. 

“Bat really, Laura, there is no reason he 
should not keep his word,” Geraldine answered, 
with her serene air. ‘‘ You know men like to 
do these things in a desperate kind of way—as 
if they were winning a race. I dare say he has 
made his plans so as not to leave himself more 
than half an hour's margin, and will reach the 
Castle just in time to dress.” 

“That is all very well; but I don’t call that 
keeping his promise to me—to come rushing into 
the place just as we are beginning to dance, 
after traveling all night, perhaps, and knocking 
himself up in all sorts of ways, and with no more 
animation or vivacity left in him than a man 
who is walking in his sleep. Besides, he ought 
to consider our anxiety.” 

“Your anxiety, if you please, Laura. I am 
not anxions. I can not see that George's ap- 
pearance at the ball is a matter of such vital im- 
portance.” ? 

“But, my dear Geraldine, it would seem so 
seranee for him to be away. People would won- 

ler 80.” 

‘*Let them wonder,” Lady Geraldine replied, 
with a little haughty backward movement of her 
head, which was natural to her. 

Among the cases and packages which had 
been perpetually arriving from London during 


,the-last week or so there was one light deal box, 


which Lady Laura’s second maid brought to 


Clarissa’s room one morning with her mistress’s 
love. The box contained the airiest and most 
girlish of ball-dresses, all cloud-like white tulle, 
and the most entrancing wreath of wild roses 
and hawthorn—such a wreath as never before 
had crowned Miss Lovel’s bright brown hair. 
Of course there was the usual amount of thanks 
and kissing and raptures. 

“I am responsible to your father for your 
looking your best, you see, Clary,” Lady Laura 
said, laughing; ‘‘and I mean you to make quite 
a sensation to-night. The muslin you meant to 
wear is very pretty, and will do for some smaller 
occasion ; but to-night is a field-night. Be sure 
we come to me when you are dressed. I shall 

in my own rooms till the people begin to ar- 
rive; and I want to see you when Fosset has put 
her finishing touches to your dress.” 

Clarissa promised to present herself before her 
kind patroness. She was really pleased with her 
dress, and sincerely grateful to the giver. Lady 
Laura was a person from whom it was easy to 
accept benefits, There was something boun- 
teous and expansive in her nature, and her own 
pleasure in the transaction made it impossible 
for any but the most churlish recipient to feel 
otherwise than pleased. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
OPEN TREASON. 


Tue ball began, and without the assistance of 
Mr. Fairfax—much to my lady’s indignation. 
She was scarcely consoled by the praises and 
compliments she received on the subject of her 
arrangements and decorations: but these lauda- 
tions were so unanimous and so gratifying that 
she did at last forget Mr. Fairfax’s defection in 
the delight of such perfect success, 

The Duke—the cne sovereign magnate of that 
district—a tall, grand-looking old man with white 
hair, even deigned to be pleased and surprised 
by what she had done, 

“But then you have snch a splendid platform 
to work upon,” he said. ‘‘I don’t think we have 
a place in Yorkshire that can compare with 
Hale. You had your decorators from London, 
of course?” 

“No, indeed, your Grace,” replied my lady, 
sparkling with delighted pride; ‘‘and if there is 
any thing I can boast of, it is that. Fred want- 
ed me to send for London people, and have the 
thing done in their wholesale mauner—put my- 
self entirely into their hands, give them carte 
blanche, and so on; s0 that, till the whole busi- 
ness was finished, I shouldn't have known what 
the place was to be like; but that is just the 
kind of arrangement I detest. SoI sent for one 
of my Holborough men, told him my ideas, gave 
him a few preliminary sketches, and after a good 
many consultations and discussions we arrived 
at our present notion. ‘Abolish every glimmer 
of gas,’ I said, ‘and give me plenty of flowers 
and wax-candles, ‘The rest is mere matter of 
detail.’” 

Every thing was successful; Miss Granger's 


‘prophecy of cold weather was happily unfulfilled. 


‘The night was unusually still and sultry, a broad 
harvest-moon steeping terraces and gardens in 
tender, mellow light; not a breath to stir the 
wealth of blossoms, or to flutter the draperies of 
the many windows, all wide open to the warm 
hight—a night of summer at the beginning of 
autumn. 

Clarissa found herself in great request for the 
dances, and danced more than she had done 


| since the days of her school-girl waltzes and 


polkas in the play-room at Belforet. It was 
about an hour after the dancing had begun, when 
Lady Laura brought her no less a partner than 
Mr. Granger, who had walked a solemn quadrille 
or two with a stately dowager, and whose re- 
quest was very surprising to Clarissa, She had 
one set of quadrilles, however, unappropriated 
on her card, and expressed herself at Mr. Gran- 
ger’s disposal for that particular dance, and then 
tripped away, to be whirled round the great room 
by one of her military partners, 

Daniel Granger stood among the loungers at 
one end of the room, watching that aerial re- 
volving figure. Yes, Lady Laura was right; 
she was very lovely. In all his life he had never 
before paid much heed to female loveliness, any 
more than to the grandeurs and splendors of 
natare, or any thing beyond the narrow bound- 
ary of his own successful commonplace exist- 
ence, But in this girl's face there was some- 
thing that attracted his attention, and dwelt in 
his memory when he was away from her; per- 
haps, after all, it was the result of her position 
rather than her beauty. It was natural that he 
should be interested in her, poor child; and he 
had robbed her of her home, or it would seem 
0 to her, no doubt ; and she had let him see that 
she set an exaggerated value on that lost home, 
that she clung to it with a morbid sentimen- 
tality. s 

ol should not wonder if she hates me,” he 
said to himself. 

He had never thought as much about her 
father, but then, certainly, he had never been 
brought into such close contact with her fa- 


er. 

He waited quietly for that appointed quadrille, 
declining a dance in which Lady Laura would 
have enlisted him, and keeping a close watch 
upon Clarissa during the interval. What a gay 
butterfly creature she seemed to-night! He 
could scarcely fancy this was the same girl who 
had spoken so mournfully of her lost home in 
the library that afternoon.. He looked from her 
to his daughter for a moment, comparing the 
two: Sophia resplendent in pink areophane and 
pearls, and showing herself not above the pleas- 
ures of a polka; eminently a fine young woman, 
but oh, of what a different clay from that other 
one! ; 

Once Miss Fermor, passing the rich man on 





the arm of her partner, surprised the watchful 
gray eyes with a new look in them—a look that 
was neither cold nor stern, 

“So, my gentleman,” thought the lively Liz- 
zie, “is it that way your fancies are drifting? 
It was I you suspected of dangerous designs the 
other day, Miss Granger. Take care your papa 
doesn’t fall into a deeper pitfall. I should like 
to see him marry again, if it were only to take 
down that great pink creature's insolence." 
Whereby it will be seen that Miss Granger was 
not quite so popular among her contemporaries 
as, in the serenity of her self-possessed soul, she 
was wont to imagine herself. 

The quadrille began presently, and Clarissa 
walked through its serious mazes with the man 
whom she was apt to consider the enemy of her 
race. She could not help wondering a little to find 
herself in this position, and her repliessto Mr. 
Granger's commonplace remarks were somewhat 
mechanical. : 

Once he contrived to bring the conversation 
round to Arden Court. 

“*It would give me so much pleasure to see 
you there as my daughter's guest,” he said, in 
& warmer tone than was usual to him; ‘and [ 
really think you would be interested in her par- 
ish work, She has done wonders in a small 
way. 

“T have no doubt. You are very kind,” fal- 
tered Clarissa; ‘‘but I do not the least under- 
stand how to manage people as Miss Granger 
does, and I could not bear to come to the Court. 
I was so happy there with my brother; and now 
that he is gone, and that I am forbidden even to 
mention his name, the associations of the place 
would be too painful.” 

Mr. Granger grew suddenly grave and silent. 

“Yes, there was that business about the 
brother,” he thought to himself; ‘‘a bad busi- 
ness, no doubt, or the father would never have 
turned him out of doors—something very queer, 
perhaps. A strange set these Lovels, evidently. 
‘The father a spendthrift, the son perhaps some- 
thing worse.” 

And then he looked down at Clarissa, and 
thought again how lovely she was, and pitied 
her for her beauty and her helplessness—the 
daughter of such a father, the sister of such a 
brother. 

“But she will marry well, of course,” he said 
to himself, just as George Fairfax had done; “all 
these young fellows seem tremendously struck 
by her. _I suppose she is the prettiest girl in the 
room. She will make a good match, I dare say, 
and get out of her father’s hands. It must bea 
dreary life for her in that cottage, with a selfish, 
disappointed man.” 

The night waned, and there was no George 
Fairfax. Lady Geraldine bore herself bravely, 
and danced a good deal more than she would 
have done had there not been appearances to be 
kept up. She had to answer a great many ques- 
tions about her lover, and she answered all with 
supreme frankness. He was away in Scotland 
with some bachelor friends, enjoying himself, no 
doubt. He had promised to be with them to- 
night, and had broken his promise; that was 
all—she was not afraid of any accident, 

“*T dare say he found the first of the grouse- 
shooting too attractive,” she said, coolly. 

After supper, while the most determined of 
the waltzers were still spinning round to a brisk 
deux temps of Charles d’Albert’s, Clarissa was 
fain to tell the last of her partners she could 
dance no more. 

“T am not tired of the ball,” she said; ‘I 
like looking on, but I really can’t dance another 
step. Do go and get some one else for this 
waltz; I know you are dying to dance it.” 

This was to the devoted Captain Westleigh, 
8 person with whom Miss Lovel always felt very 
much at home. 

‘* With you,” he answered, tenderly. ‘‘ But’ 
if you mean to sit down, I am at your service. 
I would not desert you for worlds, And you 
really are looking a little pale. Shall we find 
some pleasanter place? ‘hat inner room looks 
deliciously cool.” 

He offered his arm to Clarissa, and they walked 
slowly away toward a small room at the end of 
the saloon; a room which Lady Laura had ar- 
ranged with an artful eye to effect, leaving it al- 
most in shadow. ‘There were only a few wax- 
candles glimmering here and there among the 
cool, dark foliage of the ferns and pitcher-plants 
that filled every niche and corner, and the moon- 
light shone full into the room through a wide 
window that opened upon a stone balcony a few 
feet above the terrace, 

“If I am left alone with her for five minutes, 
I am sure I shall propose,” Captain Westleigh 
thought, on beholding the soft, secluded aspect 
of this apartment, which was untenanted when 
he and Clarissa entered it. 

She sank down upon a sofa near the window, 
more thoroughly tired than she had confessed. 
This long night’s dancing and excitement was 
quite a new thing to her. It was nearly over 
now, and the reaction was coming, bringing with 
it that vague sense of hopelessness and disap- 
pointment which had so grown upon her of late. 
She had abandoned herself fully to the enchunt- 
ment of the ball, almost losing the sense of her 
own identity in that brilliant scene. But self- 
consciousness came back to her now, and she 
remembered that she was Clarissa Lovel, for 
whom life was at best a dreary business. 

**Can I get you any thing?” asked the Cap- 
tain, alarmed by her pallor. 

“*Thanks; you are very kind. If it would not 
be too much trouble—I know the refreshment- 
room is a long way off—but I should be glad of 
a little water.” 

“Tl get some directly, But I really am 
afraid you are ill,” said the Captain, looking at 
her anxiously, scarcely liking to leave her for 
fear she shogld faint before he came back. 

‘No, indeed, I am not ili—only very tired. 
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If you'll let me rest here a little without talk- 
ing.” aes 

She half closed her eyes. There was a dizzi- 
ness in her head very much like the preliminary 
stage of fainting. 

“* My dear Miss Lovel, I should be a wretch to 
bore you. I'll go for the water this moment.” 

He hurried away. Clarissa gave a long, weary 
sigh, and that painful dizziness passed off in some 
degree, All she wanted was air, she thought, 
if there had been any air to be got that sultry 
night. She rose from the sofa presently, and 
went out upon the balcony. Below her was the 
river; not a ripple upon the water, not a breath 
stirring the rushes on the banks. Between the 
balcony and the river there was a broad battle- 
mented walk, and in the embrasures where can- 
non had once been there were great stone yases 
of geraniums and dwarf roses, which seemed 
only masses of dark foliage in the moonlight. 

The Captain was some little time gone for that 
glass of water. Clarissa had forgotten him and 
his errand as she sat upon a bench in the bal- 
cony with her elbow leaning on the broad stone 
ledge, looking down at the water and thinking 
of her own life—thinking what it might have 
been if every thing in the world had been different. 

‘A sudden step on the walk below startled her, 
and a low voice said, 

“‘} would I were a glove upon that hand, that 
I might kiss that cheek.” 

She knew the voice directly, but was not less 
startled at hearing it just then. The step came 
near her, and in the next moment a dark figure 
had swung itself lightly upward from the path 
below, and George Fairfax was seated on the 
angle of the massive balustrade. 

“Juliet!” be said, in the same low voice; 
“‘what put it into your head to play Juliet to- 
night? As if you were not dangerous enough 
without that.” 

“*Mr. Fairfax, how could you startle me so? 
Iady Laura has been ex- 
pecting you all the even- 
ing.” 

“<T suppose so. 

uu don’t imagine I've 
Been hiding in the gar- 
den all the evening, like 
the man in Tennyson's 
‘Maud?’ I strained 
heaven and earth to be 
here in time; but there 
wasa breakdown between 
Edinburgh and Carlisle. 
Nothing very serious: an 
engine-driver knocked 
about a little, and a few 
passengers shaken and 
bruised more or less; 
but I escaped unscathed, 
and had to cool my impa- 
tience for half a dozen 
hours at a dingy little 
station where there was 
no refreshment for body 
or mind but a brown jug 
of tepid water and ao big 
Bible. There I staid till 
I was picked up by the 
night mail and here I 
am. I think I shall stand 
absolved by my lady when 
she reads the account of 
my perils in to-morrow’s 
papers. People are just 
going away, I suppose. | 
Tt would be useless for 
me to dress and put in 
an appearance now.” 

“*T think Lady Laura 
would be glad to see you. 
She has been very anx- 
ious, I know.” 

“Her sisterly cares 
shall cease before she goes 
to sleep to-night. She shall be informed that I 
am in the house; and I will make my peace to- 
morrow morning.” 

fe did not go away, however, and Clarissa 
began to feel that there was something embar- 
massing in her position. He had steppéd lightly 
across the balustrade, and had seatéd' himself 
very near her, looking down at her face. 

“Clarissa, do you know what has happened 
to me since I have been away from this place?” 

She looked up at him with an alarmed expres- 
sion. It was the first time he had ever uttered 
her Christian name, but his tone was so serious 
as to make that a minor question. 

“*You can not guess, I suppose,” he went on. 
“*T have made a discovery—a most perplexing, 
most calamitous discovery.” 

“What is that ?” 

“J have found out that I love you.” 

Her hand was lying on the broad stone ledge. 
He took it in his firm grasp, and held it as he 
went on: 

*Yes, Clarissa; I had my doubts before I 
went away, but thought I was master of myself 
in this, as I have been in other things, and fan- 
cied myself strong enough to strangle the ser- 
pent. But it would not be strangled, Clarissa ; 
it has wound itself about my heart, and here I 
-sit by your side dishonored in my own sight, 
come what may—bound to one woman and lov- 
ing another with all my soul—yes, with all my 
soul. What am I to do?” 

“‘Your duty,” Clarissa answered, in a low, 
steady voice. 

Her heart was beating so violently that she 
wondered at her power to utter those two words, 
What was it that she felt—anger, indignation? 
Alas! no. Pride, delight, rapture, stirred that 
undisciplined heart. She knew now what was 
wanted to make her life bright and happy; she 
knew now that she had loved George Fairfax al- 
most from the first. And her own duty—the 
duty she was bound in honor to perform—what 


But 
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was that? Upon that question she had not a 
moment's doubt. Her duty was to resign him 
without a murmar; never to let him know that 
he had touched her heart. Even after having 
done this there would be much left to her—the 
knowledge that he had loved her. : 

‘‘My duty! what is that?” he asked, in a 
hoarse, hard voice. ‘‘To carry out my word 
to Geraldine, whatsoever misery it may bring 
upon both of us? I am not one of those saints 
who think of every body's happiness before their 
own, Clarissa, I am very human, with all hu- 
manity’s selfishness. I want to be happy. I 
want a wife for whom I can feel something more 
than a cold, well-bred liking. I did not think 
that it was in me to feel more than that. I 
thought I had outlived my capacity for loving, 
wasted the strength of my heart's youth on 
worthless fancies, spent all my patrimony of af- 
fection; but the light shines on me again, and I 
thank God that it is so. Yes, Clarissa, come 
what may, [ thank my God that I am not so old 
a man in heart and feeling as [ thought myself.” 

Clarissa tried to stem the current of his talk, 
with her heart still beating stormily, but with an 
outward semblance of exceeding calmness. 

“*T must not hear you talk in this wild way, 
Mr. Fairfax,” she said. ‘‘ I feel as if I had been 
guilty of a sin against Lady Geraldine in having 
listened so long. But I can not for a moment 
think you are in earnest.” 

“*Do not play the Jesuit, Clarissa, You know 
that I am in earnest.” 

‘Then the railway accident must have turned 
your brain, and I can only hope that to-morrow 
morning will restore your reason.” 

‘Well, Iam mad, if you like—madly in love 
with you. What am I to do? If, with some 
show of decency, I can recover my liberty—by 
an appeal to Lady Geraldine’s generosity, for in- 
stance—believe me, I shall not break her heart ; 
our mutual regard is the calmest, coolest senti- 














ment possible—if I can get myself free from this 
engagement, will'you be my wife, Clarissa?” 

““No; a thousand times no!” ide 

“© You don't care for me, then? The madness 
is all on my side?” yee 

““The madness—if you are really in earnest, 
and not carrying on some absurd jest—is all on 
your side.” cae 

“* Well, that seems hard. I was vain enough 
to think otherwise. I thonght so strong a feel- 
ing on one side could not coexist with perfect 
indifference on the other. I fancied there was 
something like predestination in this, and that 
my wandering, unwedded soul had met its other 
half—it's an old Greek notion, you know, that 
men and women were made in pairs—but I was 
miserably mistaken, I suppose. How many lov- 
ers have you rejected since yon left school, Miss 
Lovel?” he asked, with a short, bitter laugh. 
“Geraldine herself could not have given me my 
quietus more coldly."’’ He was evidently wound- 
ed to the quick, being a creature spoiled by easy 
conquests, and would have gone on, perhaps, in 
the same angry strain, but there was a light step 
on the floor within, and Lady Laura Armstrong 
came quickly toward the balcony. 

‘*My dearest Clary, Captain Westleigh tells 
me that you are quite knocked up—” she began ; 
and then, recognizing the belated traveler, cried 
out, ‘‘ George Fairfax! Is it possible ?” 

“* George*Fairfax, my dear Lady Laura, and 
not quite so base a delinquent as he seems. I 
maust plead guilty to pushing matters to the last 
limit ; but I made my plans to be here at seven 
o'clock this evening, and should inevitably have 


arrived at that hour but for a smash between Ed- 


inburgh and Carlisle.” 

“*An accident! Were you hurt?” 

“Not so much as shaken; but the breakdown 
lost me half n dozen hours. We were stuck for 
no end of time at a dingy little station whose 
name I forget, and when I did reach Carlisle it 
was too late for any train to bring me on except 
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the night mail, which does not stop at Holbor- 
ough, I had to post from York, and arrived 
about ten minutes ago—too late for any thing 
except to prove to you that I did make heroic 
efforts to keep my word.” 

‘And how, in goodness name, did you get 
here, to this room, without my seeing you?” 

‘* From the garden. Finding myself too late to 


make an appearance in the ball-room, I prowled, 


round the premises, listening to the sounds of 
revelry within ; and then seeing Miss Lovel alone 
here—playing Juliet without a Romeo—I made 
so bold as to accost her, and charge her with a 
message for you.” 

“You are amazingly considerate ; but I really 
can not forgive you for having deferred your re- 
turn to the last moment. You have quite spoiled 
Geraldine’s evening, to say nothing of the odd 
look your absence must have to our friends. I 
shall tell her you have arrived, and I suppose 
that is all I can do, You must want some sup- 
per, by-the-bye. You'll find plenty of people in 
the dining-room.” 

‘No, thanks; I had some cold chicken and 
coffee at Carlisle. I'll ring for a soda-and-brandy 
when I get to my own room, and that’s all I shall 
do to-night. Good-night, Lady Laura—good- 
night, Miss Lovel.” 

He dropped lightly across the balcony and 
vanished. Lady Laura stood in the window for 
a few moments in a meditative mood, and then, 
looking up suddenly, said : 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Clarissa, I came to fetch you 
for another dance, the last quadrille, if you feel 
well enough to dance it. Mr. Granger wants you 
for a partner.” 

“I don’t think I can dance any more, Lady 
Laura. I refused Captain Westleigh the last 
waltz.” 

‘*Yes, but a quadrille is different. However, 
if you are really tired, I must tell Mr. Granger 
so. What was George Fairfax saying to you 





just now? You both looked prodigiously seri- 


“*T really don’t know—I forget—it was noth- 
ing very particular,” Clarissa answered, conscious 
that she was blushing, and confused by that con- 
sciousness. 

Lady Laura looked at her with a sharp, sera- 
tinizing glance, 

“‘T think it would have been better taste on 
George's part if he had taken care to relieve my 
sister's anxiety directly he arrived, instead of 
acting the balcony scene in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
I must go back to Mr. Granger with your refus- 
al, Clarissa. Oh, here comes Captain Westleigh 
with some water.” 

The Captain did appear at this very moment 
carrying a glass of that beverage, much to Cla- 
rissa’s relief, for a téte-&-téte with Lady Laura 
was very embarrassing to her just now. 

**My dear Miss Lovel, you must think me an 
utter barbarian,” exclaimed the Captain; ‘‘ but 
you really can’t conceive the difficulties I've had 
to overcome. It seemed as if there wasn’t a 
drop of iced water to be had in the Castle. If 
you wanted Strasburg pies or barley-sugar tem- 
ples, I could have brought you them by cart- 
loads. Moselle and maraschino are the merest 
drugs in the market; but not a creature could I 
persuade to get me this glass of water. Of course 
the fellows all said, ‘Yes, Sir;' and then went 
off and forgot all about me. And even when I 
had got my prize I was waylaid by thirsty dow- 
agers, who wanted to rob me of it. It was like 
searching for the Northwest Passage.” 

Lady Laura had departed by this time. Cla- 
rissa drank some of the water, and took the Cap- 
tain’s arm to return to the ball-room, which was 
beginning to look a little empty. On the thresh- 
old of the great saloon they met Mr. Granger. 

“‘T am so sorry to hear you are not well, Miss 
Lovel,” he said. 

“Thank you, Mr. Granger, but I am really 
not ill—only too tired to dance any more.” 
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“*So Lady Laura tells me—very much to my 
regret. I had hoped for the honor of dancing 
this quadrille with you.” 

“*Tf you knew how rarely Mr. Granger dances, 
you'd consider yourself rather distinguished, I 
think, Miss Lovel,” said the Captain, langh- 


ing. 

‘* Well, no, I don’t often dance,” replied Mr. 
Granger, with a shade of confusion in his man- 
ner; “but really such a ball as this quite in- 
spires a man—and Lady Laura was good enough 
to wish me to dance.” 

He remained by Clarissa’s side as they walked 
back through the rooms, ‘They were near the 
door when Miss Granger met them, looking as 
cold and prim in her pink erape and pearls as if 
she had that moment emerged from her dress- 
ing-room, 

“Do you know how late it is, papa?” she 
asked, contemplating her parent with severe eyes. 

“*Well,no, one docs not think of time upon snch 
an occasion as this. I suppose it is late; but it 
would not do for us of the household to desert 
before the rest of the company.” 

“T was thinking of saying good-night,” an- 
swered Miss Granger. ‘I don't suppose any 
one would miss me, or you either, papa, if we 
slipped away quietly; and I am sure you will 
have one of your headaches to-morrow morning.” 

‘There is no weapon so useful in the hands of 
a dutiful child as some chronic complaint of its 
parent. A certain nervous headache from which 
Mr. Granger suffered now and then served the 
fair Sophia as a kind of rod for his correction on 
occasions, 

“Tam not tired, my dear.” 

“Oh, papa, [ know your constitution better 
than you do yourself. Poor Lady Laura, how 
worn out she must be!” 

A Lady Laura has been doing wonders all the 
evening,” said Captain Westleigh. ‘‘She has 
been as ubiquitous as Richmond at Bosworth, 
and she has the talent of 
never seeming tired.” 

Clarissa took the first 
opportunity of saying 
good-night. If 10 fue 
pone @ person as the 

eiress of Arden Court 
could depart and not 
leave a void in the assem- 
bly, there could be as- 
suredly mo fear that she 
would be missed. Mr. 
Granger shook hands 
with her for the first time 
}| in his life as he wished 
her good-night, and then 

- stood in the door-way 
watching her receding 
figure till it was beyond 
his ken. 

“I like your friend 
Miss Lovel, Sophia,” he 
said to his daughter, pres- 
ently. 

“* Miss Lovel is hardly 
a friend of mine, papa,” 
replied that young lady, 
somewhat sharply. ‘‘I 
am not in the habit of 
making sudden friend- 
ships, and I have not 
known Miss Lovelaweek. 
Besides which, she is not 
the kind of girl Icare for.” 

“*Why not?” asked 
her father, blantly. 

“* One can scarcely ex- 
lain that kind of thing. 
he is too frivolous for 

me to get on very well 
with her. She takes no 
real interest in my poor, 
in spite of her connec- 
tion with Arden, or in 
church music. I think she hardly knows one 
Te Deum from another.” 

“*She is rather a nice girl, though,” said the 
Captain, who would fain be loyal to Clarissa, 
yet for whom the good opinion of such an heiress 
as Miss Granger could not be a matter of indif- 
ference—there was always the chance that she 
might take a fancy to him, as he put it to his 
brother officers, and what a lucky hit that would 
be! “*She’s a nice girl,” he repeated, ‘‘and 
uncommonly pretty.” 

‘““I was not discussing her looks, Captain 
Westleigh,” replied Miss Granger, with some as- 
perity; ‘‘I was talking of her ideas and tastes, 
which are quite different from mine. I am sorr: 
you let Lady Laura persuade you to dance with 
a girl like that, papa. You may have offended 
old friends, who would fancy they had a prior 
claim on your attention.” 

Mr. Granger laughed at this reproof, 

“T didn’t think a quadrille was such a serious 
matter, Sophy,” he said. ‘‘ And then, you see, 
when a man of my age does make a fool of him- 
self, he likes to have the prettiest girl in the room 
for his partner.” : 

Miss Granger made an involuntary wry face, 
as if she had been eating something nasty. Mr. 
Granger gave a great yawn, and, as the rooms 
by this time were almost empty, made his way to 
Lady Laura in order to offer his congratulations 
upon her triumph before retiring to rest. 

For once in a way, the vivacious chatelaine of 
Hale Castle was almost cross. 

“Do you really think the ball has gone off 
well?” she asked, incredulously. ‘It seems to 
me to have been an elaborate failure.” She was 
thinking of those two whom she had surprised 
téte-a-téte in the balcony, and wondering what 
George Fairfax could have been saying to pro- 
duce Clarissa's confusion. Clarissa was her pro- 
tégée, and she was responsible to her sister Ger- 
aldine for any mischief brought about by her fa- 
vorite. 
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A WANT SUPPLIED. 


“4 YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 2, desiring to 

marry and debarred by circumstances from min- 
gling in I ’ society, is anxious to form the acquuint- 
ance (with a view to matrimony) of a young lady of 
suitable age and position. All communications strict- 
ly confidential. Address A. B., Herald office.” 

Who is not familiar with this sort of thing? 
Slightly varying in form, and with different ini- 
tials appended, it appears every day in the col- 
umns of our papers. —- 

Sometimes we see at a glance that the inten- 
tionis fraudulent; at other times we doubt; again, 
the application is obviously genuine and truthful. 
We are forced to conceive that there may be, 
nay, that there actu- 
ally are, persons who, 
finding it impossible 
to furnish themselves 
with suitable wives and 
husbands from among 
their acquaintance, ap- 
peal in good faith to 
the public for aid in 
the search. Comical 
and preposterous as 
the fact seems, there it 
is, and there is no es- 
caping it. 

That the difficulty is 
not confined to our own 
land is witnessed by the 
recent appearance in 
London of The Mat- 
rimonial News, a 
“‘weekly journal de- 
voted to the promotion 
of marriage and con- 
jugal felicity.” ‘‘Civ- 
ilization,” says the ed- 
itor, in a preliminary 
address to the public 
—‘‘ civilization, com- 
bined with the cold for- 
malities of society and 
the rules of etiquette, 
imposes such restric- 
tions on the sexes that 
there are thousands of 
marriageable men and 
women of all ages, ca- 
pable of making each 
other happy, who nev- 
er have a chance of 
meeting, either in town 
or country ; therefure 
the desirability of hav- 
ing some organ through 
which ladies and gen- 
tlemen aspiring to mar- 
riage can be honorably 
Drought into eommu- 
nication is too obvious 
to need demonstration. 
As we are resolved to 
devote our best ener- 
Ries to advance the in- 
terests and happiness 
of our readers and cor- 
respondents, we feel 
sure that The Matri- 
monial News will meet 
with a generous sup- 
port.” 
Which assurance 
seems amply justified, 
as within the first year 
of its establishment the 
advertisements in the 
News amount to some 
thousands. But the 
advertising is but a 
small part of the ad- 
vantage accruing to 
this thrice-lucky edi- 
tor. He receives the 
real names and ad- 
dresses (in confidence) 
of parties ‘wishing 
to correspond,” and 
puts them in commu- 
nication—for a fee. 
Another fee (five shil- 
lings) is paid for ‘“‘ per- 
sonal _consultation.”” 
(Who could grudge 
this moderate sum for 
an interview with the 
man of Destiny?) 
Twelve stamps must 
be inclosed in return 
for a sibylline leaf sent 
by post. And all in- 
troductions are given 
on the understanding 
that, should marriage 
be the result of ac- 
quaintance, each of the 
high contracting par- 
ties pays a fee within 
(oh, sagacious editor!) 
‘one month after the 
wedding.” No marry- 
ing in haste, and re- 
fusing to pay at leisare. No returning the 
goods to the firm of ‘‘ Matrimonial News & Com- 
pany.” Its enterprising conductor knows better 
than that, and secures what the estimable Mr. 
Trapbois calls “‘ n con-sid-e-ra-tion” ere the hon- 
ey-moon has waned to a starved crescent, to be 
presently eclipsed in utter darkness. 

But turn we to the advertisements. Here is 
a ‘‘Mohammedan general of high rank and 
large fortune, aged 44,” desirous of an English 
wife of birth, beauty, education, and a turn for 
living in a fine palace. ‘‘ No fortune required,” 
which is unusually liberal, most of the gentlemen 
applying to the News being frankly explicit on 
the necessity of money. Perhaps 1268, who is 
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a “‘widow under 30, with a soul for music, 
and a deeply sympathetic nature,” may turn out 
the not impossible she; or 1404, ‘an orphan, 
considered handsome.” 1418, ‘‘an artist, aged 
27, dark, handsome, highly connected, and of 
very gentle, manly manners, who’ feels the win- 
ter evenings dull without a partner,” is more ex- 
acting in his demands. He not only requires a 
“dot” of £200 a year, but the lady of his choice 
must be young, beautiful, and possessed of the 
figure of Venus. As the figure of Venus is rare 
nowadays, especially in England, the land of 
eighteen-inch waists, we fear poor 1418 may 
sigh in vain, ‘‘ Katie, widow of a clergyman, 
aged 29 (but looks younger),” announces herself 








a thorough musician and vocalist, very pretty, 
fair, and possessed of beautiful hands and feet ;” 
but he moderately adds that fortune is no object, 
as happiness alone is what he seeks. 

“* Ernest,” who possesses true humility of soul, 
declines to state any facts respecting his person- 
al appearance. His ‘‘ photo," he remarks, ‘‘ will 
speak for itself.” Poor ‘‘ Alive Stanley,” on the 
other hand, who is ‘‘a servant living in a noble- 
man’s house,” lays no claim to good luoks. Her 
aspirations are for a “steady working-man—a 
carpenter preferred.” (Query, why?) The car- 
penter must, however, be tall—middle-sized car- 
penters need not apply. 


Widowers abound. Some of them confess 





SHOWING THE NAUGHTY BABY HER FACE IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


‘as possessed of a warm, loving, and faithful 
heart, a nice house with good furniture, and 
£500. She is extremely musical, and none but 
real” gentlemen need apply. ‘‘ Katie” is not 
alone in looking younger than her age. All the 
ladies over twenty-five look so, and most of them 
are ‘considered pretty,” two or three sincere 
souls only writing themselves down as ‘‘ plain.” 
The gentlemen to a man are good-looking. 
Even one “‘ Bachelor of family and fortune, aged 
85,” who advertises under the numerals 1332, 
claims to be the proprietor of a ‘‘fine figure, 
black eyes, florid complexion, thick, silvery-white 
hair, and excellent teeth.” ‘This venerable man 
wishes a wife ander thirty, amiable, intellectual, 


to two, some to three, some to five children. 
The fuller the quiver, the louder grows their ap- 
peal for some lady with an independent income 
of her own, to whom the devotion of a grateful 
heart would be all. 

1265 seems to be popular. In the Jfatrimo- 
nial News bearing date February 4 there are 
no less than five applicants for the honor of her 
correspondence. One of them is a youthful 
baronet with £8000 a year from landed estate. 
Why society should have snubbed so estimable 
@ young man, until he was driven to this fatal 
step, we know not. Our American mind can 
hardly compass the notion of a young baronet 
with £8000 a year going begging in this way. 
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It is truly distressing. May 1265 prove balm 
for his woes! 

But time would fail us to write of ‘‘ Maud” 
and ‘* Agnes ;” of ‘‘ Incognita,” who is sure of 
proving ‘‘a congenial companion ;”. of 1876, who 
**does not object to a widow,” even, provided she 
brings £150 or £200 to set him up in business 
as a pork-butcher; of the ‘‘ widow of a military 
officer, aged 34,” who confesses to a ‘‘ dreadful 
cavity in her heart,” which she wishes to fill; 
and the ‘* Bachelor with small salary, who seeks 
the kind indulgence of ladies with independent 
incomes, single, or widows under 40” (how 
many not stated). We may not even linger with 
the “independent gentleman, florid, full beard 
and mustache,” who is 
** desirous of replacing 
ties severed by long res- 
idence abroad,” and 
80 wishes a wife of 
‘means, ability, re- 
finement, and excel- 
lent constitution.” We 
will not even pause to 
penetrate the meaning 
of the elegant euphu- 
ism couched in the sen- 
tence, nor to drop a 
tear over the juvenile 
sorrows of 1442, an of- 
ficer who thinks that 
“‘with the exception” 
(at present) ‘of the 

|,” he may suit the 
requirements of the 
much-admired 1265. 
We will but call the at- 
tention of our readers 
to this valuable sheet, 
and leave them, trust- 
ing that in the march 
of events some emulous 
soul may be found to 
endow America with a 
similar paper, where 
ladies over 83 (but con- 
siderably younger in 
appearance), and gen- 
tlemen anxious to se- 
cure by fair means a 
timely capital for the 
pork-packing business, 
may find their field 
and their op tunity, 
and a well-fed Cupid 
flap hilariously his 
sempiternal wings. 





ZINC GREEN. 


AX excellent quality 
of zine green, it is 
said, can be prepared 
by stirring into a suffi- 
cient quantity of water 
five parts of oxide. of 
zinc and one part of 
dry sulphate of cobalt. 
The solution is then to 
be dried and exposed 
to a red heat, which 
results in the produc- 
tion of a dark green 
powder. If we use ten 
parts of the oxide of 
zinc and one part of 
the salt of cobalt, the 
product is a dark grass 
green color; with twice 
the percentage of the 
oxide of zinc it be- 
comes a light grass 
green. Of the differ- 
ent tints the light grass 
green is the most es- 
teemed, since it is well 
adapted to replace the 
dangerous Schwein- 
furt, or arsenic green, 
and because it takes a 
good hold upon white- 
wash, which is not the 
case with the el cin- 
nabar yy mix- 
ing a Berlin 
blue and chrome yel- 
low. 





SPECKLED 
FABRICS. 


HE manufacture 

of fabrics in which 
minute specks of one 
color are seen on a 
dark ground is becom- 
ing very common, this 
result being generally 
produced by the intro- 
duction of a silken 
thread. The same ef- 
fect, however, is now 
accomplished, and in 
some cases much more readily, without weav- 
ing in the dots, by a different arrangement. 
The speckles themselves are applied by the help 
of a sprinkling apparatus which divides the oil 
color very finely and sprinkles it over the cloth. 
‘The apparatus consists of a tin box, closed every 
where excepting on the front side. The oil 
color is placed upon the bottom of the box, 
and into this is immersed a small, rotating, cy- 
lindrical brash, which lies parallel to the open 
side of the box, and can be turned by means 
of a crank. The bristles of the brush in rota- 
ting, after being saturated with the oil color, 
strike against a small bar, and throw out the oil- 
color dust in very fine drops. On the back side 
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of the box is a handle by which it is held in the 
left hand, while the right turns the crank. In 
this way the dust-rain of any desirable color can 
he directed over the cloth spread out on a table. 
If two colors are desired it is only necessary to 
sprinkle the cloth first with one, and then with 
the other. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Q. J.—Any responsible jeweler will attend to hav- 
ing hair jewelry made. It is proper to travel in acrape 
hat and shawl. Get a sacque with basque back made 
of black silk and entirely covered with English crape 
a8 an ont-door garment with any dress. 

Mutton.—We do not club with other magazines, but 
several do with us.—Henri Lefebvre is a pseudonym 
of Edouard Laboulaye, and is used as such on the title- 
page of “Paris cn Amérique,” a translation of which 
‘was published a few years ago by Scribner & Co. 

Fanouox.—Halloween, or the vigil of All-Saints, is 
the night of the3let of October. The lst of November 
ie All-Saints, and the 2d All-Souls day. 

Tosx.—Unless you have stipulated otherwise, your 
MS. becomes the property of the journal that has pur- 
chased it, and you have no right to sell it again to a 
book-publisher. MS. left open at the ends and mark- 
ed Author's MS. can be sent through the mails under 
newspaper postage. 

Mas. EC. F., or Coestre.—We can not send the 
pattern of Traveling Suit, as you neglected to say to 
what State it should be sent. This pattern is appro- 
priate for a dress to be worn at church and in the aft- 
ernoon as well as when traveling. Your sample is leno, 
and should be trimmed with bias bands of black silk 
and fringe. 

A. T. W.—Trim with passementerie and fringe, or 
lace. 

Grewanta.—wWe think that you will find the writings 
of Fritz Reuterat the German book-stores, but can not 
tell you the price. —Ivanhoe is pronounced I’van-ho.— 
Thanks for your kind appreciation. 

Mute D.—At the School of Design for Women, in 
the Cooper Institute, you can receive gratuitous in- 
struction in drawing and painting. You had better 
address the principal for details, 

Mivsix.—Get French kid buttoned boots for walk- 
ing and driving; Marie Antoinette slippers and Oxford. 
ties for the house. Brase heels are not much worn. 
Metallic heels painted black are worn by those who 
wear down their heela) Your parasol will answer for 
ordinary occasions, The most stylish parasol for 
church and calling is of white or light-colored silk 
with lace cover and white ivory handle. 

E. T. C.—We think it prettier to make the polonaise 
of light brown trimmed with darker brown, and the 
skirt dark trimmed with iteelf. 

Heven M. B.—Your sample is Japanese poplin, and 
will not wear well enough to justify expensive trim- 
ming. Folds or pleatings of the same will answer. 
Use it for a house dress with basque and demi-train. 
Get a light quality of blue silk and make ruffies on the 
white and blue grenadine. 

Manton.—We merely gave as the experience of a cor- 
respondent that camphor would tarn mink lighter. 
The best furriers, however, commend the use of cam- 
phor for preserving all furs. Make white Marseilles 
suit by Short-Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. IV. The same will answer for your gray 
drees, Black silk over-skirta will not be so much worn 
as black under-skirts with light over dresses. 

Joutna.—We have recently answered your questions 
about gold-fish. 

Lvoy Loxa.—Don’t marry a man simply because he 
has money and you have none. Money gained in this 
way will only be a curse to you. If, as you say, he 
loves you devotedly, while you only respect and esteem 
him, tell htm so frankly, and wait for the esteem to 
ripen into affection before taking an irrevocable step. 

Mua. F. R. A.—If your guest receives a call from a 
person who fe a stranger to you, but to whom it is 
desirable to extend the hospitalities of the house, you 
should present yourself, but not if you have reason to 
suppose that the caller has private business to transact. 
The guest in such cases will usually give her hostess 
the cue. It is difficult to prescribe an invariable rale; 
you must be guided by circumstances. 

Mas. A. M. B.—You did not give us your name, 
therefore we can not send the pattern ordered until 
we hear from you.—The vest-casaque is fashionable 
this epring. Neck-ties are worn with collars, and are 
‘worn on all occasions but when in full evening dresa. 
Get gray cashmere for your sacque if you can match 
your dress—if not, get black. Your silk sample will 
not wear well. It would look well under grenadine. 
Your idea about the muslin dress is good. Barége is 
very little worn here; but all thin colored goods are 
worn over colored skirte, and the basque and sleeves 
are lined with the same. 

Jennre K.—Buff, brown, or gray linen suits with 
postilion-basque and upper skirt may be ordered from 
the furnishing houses you mention for prices ranging 
from $15 to $25. A polonaise of linen instead of the 
basque and upper skirt would be pretty, and you could 
wear it with your brown poplin for traveling. 

M.—A small watch-pocket is made in a seam below 
the waist on basques, and a long opera chain paseing 
around the neck holds the watch. The right-hand side 
is most convenient for button-holes. 

Mus. N. F. R.—Kilting is pleats all turned one way, 
made in the manner described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 20, Vol. IV. 

Maz. I 8, R. T.—White duchesse lace, peeping from 
beneath black grenadine ruffles, fs seen on atylish suits, 

C. A. M.—Bnff linen or buff pongee, with darker 
brown trimming, would be stylish for you. 

N. Y.—The postilion-basque suit pattern, the short- 
sacqne suit, and the apron-polonaise are all used for 
Victoria lawn suite. Trim with side pleatings, 

Inquierrivr.—It will take about twenty yards of 
narrow summer silk for a suit not trimmed with it- 
wlf. A-regular roundabont of linen is pretty for a 
boy of nine years, 

Lwa.—Very young ladies do carry parasols with lace 
tovers, Marie Antoinette slippers are only fit for the 
house. The loose linen waists will be worn. See 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. IV. 

Evrru_Dixexone.—Get Valenciennes lace for your 
over-skirt; but we can not guess at the quantity, as 
we know nothing of the shape of the skirt. 

Constant Reapen.—For traveling dresses read Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. IV. ‘The pattern sent you will answer for 
Victoria lawn basques. 

Mavor.—Simply line the waist and face the skirt of 
your dress, 

C. E. H.—Beatrice Cenc! is pronounced Be-a-tre’chy 
Chen'chy. 

A. H.—We have an Index for each volume of the 
Bazar, and will send them on receipt of postage. 


PICNIC BEVERAGE. 

Pyre’s Lemonizep Sucar makes delicious 
Lemonade without Sugar or Lemons. No oth- 
er has secured general confidence as to being 
wholesome. Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Pyve, Manutacturer, 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y.—[Com.] 





To tighten the hair in the scalp and keep it 
from falling off, use Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer.—[Com.] 





Frmwave Compiaints should be cured, as they 
often can be, by a few doses of ArER’s Sagsa- 
PARILLA.—[Com.] 





PYLE’S 0.K. SOAP 
Cueapest, because the best. Speaks for it- 
self on trial. Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Prix, Manufacturer, 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y.—[Com.] 





Copying Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns ofalleorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves, For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless, Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. red only by Dr. B,C. Pray, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (j free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail Teaatly for ee tielians a, 
RL. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 

for City and Country Residences, 

Nos, 75 


““Comnet of Crosby St, N. ¥. 











. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 


Paris and London. 
EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 


a THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
~ TOILET VINEGAR. 
EXTRACT OF LIME-JUICE AND 
GLYCERINE. 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
s POUDRE DE Riz, 


POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special Representatives for United 
States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St.. New York. 





DIAMOND MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almoet 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome drees that will re- 
main handsome, 

‘Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


$9 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 





FREEMAN 


G: 188 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 
FPREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in invit- 
ing an inspection ‘of their 


season. It em! 


go 


ate wear, for all ages’ 


immense 


& BURR, 


Producta of the Loom, from ev- 


tock for the present & Or 4, Ng 


Ci 
part of the world, both in the piece and made up for immedi- 
ate and all occasions. e 


GPRING OVERCOATS, $5, $10. SUrrs, $10, $15. Bor” SUITS, $5, $8. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, $15, $20. 


Urs, 620, $80. 


OY¥S SUITS, $10, $13. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, $25, $30. SUrrs, $40, $50. BeoY® SUITS, $15, $20. 


enables 
from thar with the 
FIT attainable. 


Lory Mp 


RDERS by LETTER PROMPTLY FILLED. 
FREEMA: ; & BUEES ey STEM FOR (el ne 
in any of je count order 
Cortainty of 5 th 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASUBE, Samples of Goods, 
R Price-List, and Fashion-Plate Sent Be on application, 


receiving the most P’ 


«si yr 
G 





Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably subetantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the moat elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our aseortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO. 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BLEES 
NOISELEsS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
ngth and b 
durabili 
ion, and rapidi 
ofmotion. Call a 














§ Sewing Machino Co., 
3 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURNITURE. 
CALL AT KELTY?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 
a 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 


ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Droggiste and ancy Goods Dealers, FRAGRAN' 
BAI ENE CO., 83 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


rue COLLEGE OF HERALDRY, by Hewry Have, 
removed from 649 and 651 to 709 ‘Broadway, New 
York. Coats of arms painted and engraved. 


IMPORTED ENGLISH HATS, 


of every variety, 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR; 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS' HATS, UMBRELLAS, &., 
At YOUMANS, 719 and 1108 Broadway. 
Agents for Henry Melton a Lincoln, Bennet, & Co., 


nm 
Ladies’ Riding Hats a Specialty. - 


Trowser-Fitting 
DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 


Promenade Gloves, 


FINE HOSIERY, 
Elegant Neckwear, 


New Styles Now Ready. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


375 A MONTH —Horee and outfit furnished. 
8 Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 


[Juve 17, 1s7t. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 


Have again largely replenished their attractive 
stock of low and medium priced 


SILKS, 

SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, WITH 
A CASE OF VERY LUSTROUS HAIR-LINE 
STRIPED SILKS IN BLUES, GOLDEN 
BROWNS, GREENS, FROU-FROUS, AND LI- 
LACS, at $1 per yard. 


6 PIECES WHITE AND BLACK CHECK SILKS, 
$1, $1 10, and $1 20 per yard. 


100 PIECES BEST QUALITY WHITE AND BLACK 
STRIPED TAFFETA SILK8 (90 DIFFERENT 
WIDTHS OF STRIPE), at $1 65 per yard, receni- 
ly sold at $2. 


BLACK SILKS, BRIGHT AND DULL MAKES, FOR 
GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, $1 15 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, WELL RECOMMENDED, 
$1.50, $1 75, and $2 per yard. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL GOOD 
MAKES OF RICH BLACK SILKS, BONNET, 
CYCLOP, PONSON, AND THE A. T. STEWART 
FAMILY SILK, $8 20 to $5 per yard. 

ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PLAIN 
AND FANCY GAZE DE CHAMBERY, THE 
“BREDA AND CATELAN" SOFT UNDRESSED 
SILKS FOR COSTUMES AND TRAVELING 
SUITS, INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS UNDYED, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED PONGEE SILKS, WITH 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF REAL LYONS. POP- 
LINS, 20 INCHES WIDE, at $1 25 per yard. 

PIM'’S GENUINE DUBLIN POPLINS OF EXTRA 
RICH SILK APPEARANCE, $2 2 per yard. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 








“Paris Grenadine,” “Challie,” ‘Bi eas, 
Maretsz,” and Shetlands, er with fine stock 
of all other Thin Suinmer Shawle now in vogue, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Also, 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
the finest assortment in the city, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


‘Will make on Monday large deductions fn all thetr 
““DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS.” 
8000 Pieces French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents, 
1000 Pieces Freuch Printed Organdies at 95 cents. 
English Prints at 16 cents. 
French Prints at 20 and 2% cents. 


Englieh Bi Wool filled, at 123¢ cents. 
Broche and Striped Grenad! at 20 cents (former 


price 80). 

Silk Chain Grenadines, 25 cents (former price 

Silk Warp Poplins at 16 conta, ° ee 

And all styles of British and French Dress Goods at 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Opened on Monday, May 29, a large and choice ee- 
lected stock of 
SUITS, MANTILLAS, AND PALETOTS, 
Imported and of our ona 2 make, all of which will be 
fe 


a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & €O., 
Broadway aud Nineteenth St. 


’ . 
At Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
Corner of BROADWAY and WAVERLEY PLACE, 
the following Seasonable Goods are worthy of special 

attention, being from 20 to 95 per cent. below 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Black Iron Grenadines. . 
Black Iron Grenadines, 
Black Iron Grenadine: 
Black Iron Grenadines. 
84 Black Iran Grenadines 
Sewing Silk Hernanles, from. 
English Grenadines in great variety. 
5-4 Crape Cloth, 45c., former price. 
&-4 Crape Cloth, 60c., former price. 
English Bombazines, Henrietta an 
mise Cloth, from. 
Black Alpaca Mohai 
BLACK SILKS, 
Japanese Silks, &c., from. 
Japanese and Frou-Frou 
Best American Prints.. 
Bonnets and Saite all redu 



























jes will p! 


call and examine before deciding elsewhere. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 





superior to 
Corsets for 








PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
Annotp & Banuina, 56 Lispenard St., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co.. Chicago; Agenta for the Supporters. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get Bp claba: Onur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
{t, with fnll directions, making a large saving to cou- 
eumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


WHISKERS DYED 
Any Shade 


Desired, from a light reddish brown 

toa rich fet black, by BARRYS 
Y SAFE DYE—containa po 
Lead, Zine, Iron, Sulphur, por Lime, 
and only one 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


There GOODS are finished alike on both efdes, and 
are distinguished for their silky Appearance bril- 
Mant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Bein made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohaire ever evid in the 
United States, 

These beautiful Godds are sold by most 
of the leading Ketail Dry-Goods Mer- 

es the leading cities and 
throughout all the States. 

r@- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly Hike the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


ing; 
Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Thexe Patterns are Gravxn to Fre any Froune, and 
are fitted with the greatert accuracy), THK NAMKA AND DI- 
RXCTIONS YOR PUTTING TOGKTHKE HKING PRINTKD ON 
RAM SRVARATE PIROR OF THK VaTTKEN, BO as to be ad- 
Justed by the moet inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are farnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 9% to $2 inches 
bust measure. The size Is taken fur Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body nnder the arms, 
Across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms. 

‘The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. HIT. 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT- BASQUE WALKING SU. 25 
































TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 
Pol -WAIST WALKI 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING S yu 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 33 
TRAINED STREET SUIT 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 4a 
POLONAISK WALKING SUI “ 
RIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 46 
VES’ SAQUE WALKING SUIT. * 48 
DOUBLES BN ASTED SACQUE WALKING wi g9 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUIT ....ccscescceesses ssccecceceee § BO 





Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S GOR! _ 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 










LUNAISE WALKING SUIT. 13 

BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 1v 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.... 2 


MISSES’ POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years Old) ........eececeneeeecnsenceeee © BB 


The Pabliehers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns will be seut fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please apecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and eend Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the ueual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 









Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Il 
‘oledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Als.; New Orleans, 
Galveston & Houston.Tes.. San Franelseo, Cal.; of 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YOR! 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fatle, For sale by all Draggists, 
B.F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 











PRIL, 
A HELMBOLDS 


HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CO: 
In the Spring and Summer months th: 

ing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
nice Pills, 
One bottle of “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extr 
coction as made by druggists; and a 
htful and healthfal bev 
















requiring a 
mbold’s 





, magnesia, J 
result of t 











3 no gripi 
parila” and 
from bad blood, poor complexion, heada: 
ties; and to those suffering from’ br 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills 
pass all those vended in wooden boxes, 
English and French style of mannfactt 


nan 









H. T. H 








MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and be 


system undergoe 
“Helmb 
are the best and most rx 
t Sarsaparilla 
glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


" is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba 

athartic remedy, and far soy 

pe-Jnice Pill” fs not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vend 

and great car 
t 


VOUSNESS, 
cate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, 
re done up with great care and in handsome b« 
and carelessly prepared by inexperienced me 
in All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations a: 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 

M BOLD, Practical and Anal 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 
ARMACY, Gilsey House, Broad 
)F PHARMACY 
104 South ‘Tenth St., Philadelphia. 





ify the complexion by using 
UICE PILLS, and 
PRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use good blood- 
xtract Sarsaparilla,” and “Helmbold’s 











equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 


uice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
verior to all other purgatives, such as 











in preparation. Safe for and taken by children, 
in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 

akefulness at night, costiveness, and irreg 












and 
Jes, and will sur- 
nparing with the 
-harmacentical, not 





Prepared by 





ical Chemist, 

94 Broadway, New York; 
ay and 2% New York; 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
















Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.S—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





yet devised, 
ver Spa. 








= $75 to $250 per month,» 


= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMM <¢ FAMILY NG MA- 
SPCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
= makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
3 commission from w! twice that amount can be 
tom made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
r= Pittsburgh, Pa. . Louis, Mo. ; or Chic Tt, 


aks 4a s5 
POWDER 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in w 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biacuits, Rolls, 
There ‘need be no waste of bread prepared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. 
those who have never used it, that a very few trials 
will e 
faction, but with economy. 
Put up Fut.t, Net weight, as represented. 
Grocers and Dealers sell it, 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 New Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


so 
Re he es 
A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &¢. ,will be sent. On 
















































receipt of 20 cents (which ia to pay cost), circulars and | 


specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 

United States, Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 

ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK EA 
WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 








Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
| 


We would say to | 


able them to use it, not only with entire satis | 





UNDER A BURNING SUN, 


‘Where Bilious affections and Fevers of various descriptions so generally prevail, 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Has been succerafal beyond all parallel. Hence the physicians of the tropics 
give it their emphatic sanction, prescribing it in preference to every other aperi- 
ent in use. The patients, of course, gl 
one of the most delightful, as well as mild and cooling cathartica chemistry has 


ly acquiesce; for this preparation is 


|, and posscascs every medicinal virtue of the far-famed German Selt- 

It is a powder that only requires the addition of water to produce in 

an instant a delicious, effervercent beverage, as well as an invaluable medicine. 
Ask for and accept none but the genuine. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Use none but 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keepii ! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8, 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
J. HART & CO. General Agents, 


New Orleans, E. J 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for BARBERS MAGARINE: WEEKLY, and 


Hanrer’s Macaztne, One Year, 
Hanren's Werkty, One Year. 
Harrre’s Bazan, One Year. 


Hanven's Maoazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazrxr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsontmens at $400 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United St 
Maoazine %4 cents a year, for the W 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, 8 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. | When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorimns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 















‘tates is for the 
EKLY Or BAZAR 









Trews yor AnveRtistne IN Harper's PERionicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$126 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E97 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Younp. By 
JAcou Auuore. Coplously Ilustrated. 12mo, Clot, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
3 cok Ausorr. Coplously I!lastrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Arperities, nnd Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bieztow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hxnay Lory Brovcuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. 1., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) be 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OP THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. I. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Rouxyx BroputaD. 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. ~ 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parte: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History 
A.D. 70, Edited by Wa. Suitn, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquitier, the Student's Histories, &c. Ilinstrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


uv 





MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Fresh Novels, 


YOULHED BY 


TIARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Teou.ore, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘Orley Farin,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Tlustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Grorae A. Lawnxnce, Anthor of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown," &c, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





A LIPFE'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rinnrss, Anthor 
of “Maxwell Drewitt, “ Race for Wealth,” " Phe- 
mle Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


THE OGILVIRS. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THR HEAD OF THR FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 

THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wx. 
Buack, Author of “In Silk Attire," ‘Love or Mar 
ringe?” “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


BO cents, 
—_————_——____ 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Povtisuzn sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTHON'S JACOBS'S GREEK READER. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 2 


VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED, By Porre Crayon. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50, a 


HAVEN'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ANTHON'S CICERO'S TUSCULAN DISPUTA- 
TIONS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 


PARKER S PRESBYTERIAN HAND-BOOK. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Cleopa: 
tra.—Richard IL 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 


ANTHON'S TACITUS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


SALLUST. Translated by Rosx. 18mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, rash 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK LEXICON. 8vo, 
Sheep, $6 00. a 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $150 
KINGSLEY'S YEAST. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BUTLER'S ANALOGY (Emory and Crooks). 12mo, 
Cloth, $i 50, ce 


HORACE, TRANSLATED. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





tar- Harrer & Brotnens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


HORACE WATE 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, ne 


will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mrtoprons, and 
Onvans, of six firat-class makers, including Waters’, 
St RXTEEMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CAG, DURING cin 
ico 











ontu, or will take a portion cash and 
monthly or quarterly installmente, 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to cell 


the celebrated HOME SHUTILE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“ lock atitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licenned. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK. & CO., Boston, Mase. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mluetratione, teaches the how and 
tehere to feb and propagate fehes. Crown S10, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, 
Pe ctl teint al ris te ia 


GENTS! READ THIS! 





WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expences, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions. 
Address = -M, WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACETLE, oii ert mln of oe 


Ox a certain occasion the 
counsel took some exce; 
tion to the ruling of the 
Court on some point, and a 


lina an entire negro jj 
was impaneled. A ease 
was brought before them, 
the witnesses exam! 


dispute arose. and the attorneys made 
“Tf the Court please,” 
ead the counsel, “T'wish to The johger etter laeoe 


refer to this book for a mo- 
ment,” and at the same 
time picked up < volume. 

“ There {s no referring to 
any book,” exclaimed the 
Court, angrily. “Thavede- 
cided the p'int.” 

“But, your Honor—” 

sted attorney. 

“Now, I don’t want to 
hear any thing on the sub- 
ject,” yelled the Court. “I 
tell you again that I have 
decided the p'int.” 


rejoinder, ‘1 am satiafied of 
that; but this is a volume 
of Blackstone. I am cer- 
tain he differs with your 
Honor, and I only wanted 
to show you what a fool 
Blackstone was.” 
hate tae exclaimed 
e Court, “ now you begin 
to talk.” z 


———_ 
Deanty Wearoxs—Gin 
nga. Se Sete 
On tue Taan—Loxuri- 

ant whiskers. 


—— 
Woxan'’s Kixopou—A 
milliner's shop. 


—_>—_ 
A Mgtanocnory Watx— 
Going down hill. 





down the law, and reca- 
pitalating the testimony, 


-gave the papers into the 


ands of the foreman, a 
rather {intelli it- lool 


as soon as they found a 
verdict, to bring it in with- 


* ont fall. Thirty minutes 


or more. ela) when ibe 
jary_retu 
Inv oreman, and stood be 
fore the judge. Asthe fore- 
man appeared to hesitate, 
the jadge Inguired 

“Mr. Foreman, have you 
fonnd a verdict 2” 

fo, massa judge, we 

habn't found ‘em, no bow,” 


*replied the ebony juryman. 


It's a ve in . 
said the judge. P ae 

“Can't help it, massa; 
couldn't see it,” replied 
ebony again. 

Ly what grounds 7” fn- 
quired the judge. 

“We don't wore in de 
groun's, massa ji ” re 
Siied" the forccanss’ “ds 
ossifer did not take us out 
into de groun'’s; bu: hetook 
us into a room and 
us in, and told us when we 
found de verdic’ he would 
Jeabe us out ; 20 we begun to 
find de verdic', and search 
el 


paciba scala ROK carne 

PROMPT AND PRACTI- and ebery Sug tat 
ee oA ca ae Le dat rom bares 

ANGER, found no verdic’—no, nt 

man, can yon tall 'me the Uf ob de kind dar.” 

Dearest wey: to. the Central oF Shee ———_——._— 
Canny. “Jist inslde the UNPREJUDICED! ‘ ing town by the morang 

cab here, Sir.” : Sweut (af the NV. A. Exhibition). “Haw! ’ve you any ide-aw what Fellaw's Pictu-ars we're to Admi-are this ye-ar?” express, 


QUERIES—A LA CARTE. 


When is a card-player a shabby individual ?—When 
he’s.a shufler. 

‘What game should ladics refuse to play, 2—Old Maid. 

What game are tailors addicted to ribbage, ~ 

What game should Irishmen play ?—Whis(h)t. 

What edo es study 7—| army. thbor. 

When a card-player like a lawyer ?—When he Jol- 


ou: 
‘When is a card-player like a wealthy fox-hunter ?— 
When he keeps his pack. 

Where are card-players most at home ?—At Deal, 

When is a card-player not a mercenary man ?—When 
he a picters a to a diamond. 

y should a card player reside in Fifth Avenue 7— 

Because he ts partial to clubs. 

in what game should you have a lady as partner ?7— 

ua 
otiat game is most suitable for soldiers ?—Piquet. 

What game should a sleepy tailor play ?—Snip-snap- 
j) snorum. 

‘What game is bad for the eyes ?—Blind all-fours. 

‘What game is most like marriage ?—Lottery. 

What game did our remote ancestors (if we may be- 
Neve Mr. Darwin) play 7—All-fours. 

What game is most suitable for fruiterers 7—Quinse. 
& What ame should merchants play cautiously ?— 

lation. 
? chat game should be played in a singing ealoon ?— 
ino. 

‘What game includes mothers-in-law and other in- 
cumbrances ?—Connections. 

‘What game would be useful in Pittsburg ?—Sift- 


smoke. 7 
‘What game tends most to the unity of nations 7— wY \y 


Commerce. 
‘What game are all the Jadies advocates of ?—Matri- 
mony. ‘ 


A NEW STYLE. 
$ Nunez. “Why, what can you have been doing to 
your dolly, Miss Alice ?” 
Miss Axioz. ‘Oh, it’s only because I'm tired of long 
hair, and I've done it like pa with hole at the top.” 


——_ 
THE REASON WHY. 


To what bird may a bride be most appropriately 
com} tA ring dove. 
Of what great French general does a bag-merchant’s 





= stock remind you ?—Saze. = 
— a a Whep ie A dlaconeoiate ro deer likeabaker?—When OS : 
Why ie a new f S ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. Why is a new hat like a blow ?—Because it is felt. ! 

_Granpma To Granppa. “ Have you heard that strange story about Miss Simp- Why is a troublesome tooth like a portion of land ? Meex Littie Country Lapy. “ How long can I wear that sort of Hat, do 
kins's Elopement?”” ~Becauee it's an acher. you think ?” ms 

Littie Precocious. “Oh, I know all about that.” Micurngr. “ Well, Ma’am, i Town it will be quite old-fashioned by the end 

GranpMa. “Indeed! I should like to know what it is that you don’t know.” Tus Curarzat any Loxuest Conveyanoz—A train:. of the season. Of course, in the Country, a New York Hat will look well fora 





Littie P. “ Well, then I'll tell you—I don’t know my Lessons for to-morrow !”” of thought. long time |" 














MARRIAGE NOT AT ALL A LA MODE. 


‘his touching scene represents the Devotion of the Good Husband waiting up for the Wife of his Bosom, whom, with the preatest pos- 
able difficulty ne has persuaded to seek in Society a Little Relaxation from ter arduous Household Duties. A good deal of this sort of 
ing goes on, does it not 


FLOWERY LANGUAGE 
Mx. Sparsnip. “ Bless me, you look quite Floral, I declare !"" 
Mr. Povce. “I don't know about Floor-all, Mr. S., but I think I could Floor 
a good many Slim Uns.” 





Vou. 1V.—No. 25.] 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT. ° 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tes pretty and useful suit can be worn by 
girls from two to eight years old, and is 
well adapted to any kind of material. It con- 
sists of a bias skirt. a blouse-waist, and a prin- 
cesse over drexs buttoned behind. ‘Ihe pattern 
is cut from a model kindly furnished us by the 
well-known child's dress-maker, Madame H. 
Walter Frese. ne illustration shows the suit 
made of bishop's lawn, trimmed with a side- 


| 
| 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1871. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


pleated flounce, and belted in with a sash, and 
worn by a girl eight years,6ld. _ A second illus- 
tration represents it made of ribbed piqué, and 
worn withoat a sash by a child two years old. 
The bust measure is taken by ing a tape 


| straight around the body, under the arms. The 


pattern is.graded, in seven sizes, from 19 to 25 
inches, bust measure, to fit children from two to 
eight years old. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
















































































Tiinoesse over dress, blouse-waist, and four-gored 
rt. : 


Cuitp's Prigcessy Over Daess.—This pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front, front gore, back, 
side gore for the back, and sleeve. The sleeves 
in the back and front side gores extend to the 
shoulder seam. The front is whole, and is cut 
with a point at the-bottom of the skirt. The 
back is left ores from the neck to the waist, and 
is closed with buttons and buttdn-holes. The 
extra fullness at the waist is laid in a box-pleat 
at the back turned under, and two side Tleats 


turned outward. The perforations show where 
to baste the shoulder seams and seams under 
the arm, and where to put the trimming across 
the front, over the shoulder, and across the 
back. An outlet of an inch is given for the 
shoulder seams and seams under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for aJl other seams. Half 
an inch is allowed for the hem. The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, 2 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 17 yard. 



























































GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN) AND LADIES’ MOURNING AND WALKING DRESSES. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of Girls Princesse Suit, graded to ft Girls from Two to Eight Years old, in seven Sizes, from 19 to 35 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


g~ 
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Number of buttons, 8. 

Add one-eighth of a yard for each additional 
year of age. 

Cuitp’s Brouse-Waist.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—front and back. It is whole in the 
front, and is closed in the back with buttons and 
button-heles. The perforations show where to 
sew on the tape to run in the shirr at the waist, 
and where to baste the shoulder seams and the 
seams under the arms. ‘The sleeve given for 
the princesse over dress serves also for the blouse- 
waist. ‘The skirt is fastened on the waist with 
four buttons—one at the middle of the front, 
one under each arm, and one at the middle of 
the back. As the child grows, the skirt may be 
Tet down by lowering the shirr. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, 1 yard. 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Add one-sixteenth of a yard for each addi- 
tional year of age. 

Curtp’s Four-corep Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—half of front gore, side gore, 
and half of back breadth. The skirt is pleated 
at the top. The pattern is notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. Pay no attention 
to the grain of the paper. Lengthen or shorten 
the skirt at the bottom, taking care to preserve 
the shape. Lay a pleat about an inch deep at 
the top on each side of the seams except at the 
middle of the back, where there are two pleats, 
and set the skirt into a double belt, which is fur- 
nished with button-holes for fastening it to the 
blouse-waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
two years old, 14¢ yards. 

Extra for rufties, 144 yards, 

Add a quarter of a yard for each additional 
year of age. 





JUNE. 
Br MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Jone comes tripping over the meadow, 
Light of foot as the wind itself; 

And wherever she passes, flowers and grasses 
Blogsom, evoked by this gracious elf. 


Roses that fain would dream on longer, 
Folded deep in a perfumed aleep, 

Can not gainsay her, but needs must obey her, 
And into the summer sunlight creep. 


Liles, a throng so still and stately, 

Like saints who in peace their souls possess, 
Come following after, nor fail to ingraft her 
‘With the incense of their saintliness. 
Harebells yearly blazon her praises, 
Columbines gather her honey up, 
Sweet-ferns thicken, and grasses quicken, 
‘While sunbeams are brimming the laurel-cup. 


She langhs in the brooks and breathes in the flowers, 
Speaks the language of finch and jay; 

Freshens the earth with sun-pierced showers, 

And drifts like a dream away. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





tam We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the beautiful Girl? Princesse Suit on the 


"first page of our present Number. Cut Paper 


Patterns of this Suit are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure, For 
complete list of Cut Paper Patterns see Advertise- 
ment on page 399. 

Wa” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Boys and Girl? Gymnastic Dresses; Ladies 
Piqué, Percale, Linen, Foulard, and Organdy 
Suits; Fichu-Collars, Garden’ Hats, Summer 
Hoods, Lingerie, etc., ete. e 





TOO NICE. 


E have all heard of the story of the fool- 
ish Midas, whose wish, that every thing 
he touched might be turned into gold, was grati- 
fied. He soon repented, as we learn, of the 
fatal generosity of the gods when the very 
bread and meat changed at his lips to the pre- 
cious metal. ‘That Midas’s ears finally grew 
into those of an ass was the fit termination, 
and not the most increuime part, of bis history. 
We can discover among us some of the de- 
eceudants of Midas without even a look at 
their ears, Their asinine propensities are 
enough to point them out, without any other 
indication of their race. We may pass by, for 
the present, the more characteristic of their 
kind, and examine some of the less marked 
specimens, 

It is wonderful how people systematically de- 
prive themselves of many of the enjoyments 
and comforts of life by turning things which 
are intended for use into mere articles of finery. 
There surely can be nothing more Midas-like 
han this practice, which often prevails to such 


an extent as to convert the utmost abundance 
into total destitution. Labor is performed and 
money spent without stint, and yet with no 
other result than restricted ease and diminish- 
ed comfort. 

You can trace the practice every where, 
throughout all the course of daily life. It is 
visible in the dwelling, the furniture, the books, 
the equipage, the clothes. Most people, in our 
large cities at least, have bigger and finer 
houses than they can well use, take care of, or 
pay for; and daily living in a house without 
ever feeling at home is of all wretchedness the 
most wretched. The furniture, moreover, is 
often too nice for use, the carpet too delicate 
to be trod by the common boot, and chairs and 
sofas of too choice a stuff for close proximity 
with the every-day coat and gown. ‘The best 
room in the house is thus not seldom made the 
worst for the family, for every member regards 
it as he might a chamber of horrors, into which 
he does not put his foot without fear and trem- 
bling. 

There is many a man who keeps a carriage 
too fine for use, and dreads every time he rides 
in it the approach of a shower or a dirt-cart, 
At night he is forced to submit to the demo- 
cratic street car or omnibus, for darkness con- 
ceals and endangers the finery of his own equi- 
page. 

‘There are some who boast of their libraries, 
and yet live themselves, and keep others, in ig- 
norance, because their books are too nice for 
use. Their gilt edges and choice bindings are 
only safe under glass, lock and key; so they 
remain sealed to the curious, and might as 
well be so many dummies of wood, such as, in 
fact, are occasionally found filling up the vacant 
places of the shelves in the book-cases of grand 
libraries. 

There are a thonsand ways in which the 
clothes originally, without doub:, intended for 
comfort and protection, are turned into sources 
of annoyance and danger. Obedience to fash- 
ion and a desire for show have metamorphosed 
the essential coverings of the body into so 
many corporeal tortures. The hard-bound 
beaver hat and chignon, the spider-waist and 
tight-bodied coat, the pinching boot and high- 
heeled shoe, are but a few of the various in- 
straments of suffering which men and women 
have contrived to make out of the simplest 
articles of clothing. Human and civilized 
though such people pretend to be, it is not dif- 
ficult to discern through all their artifices of 
dress the asses’ cars of the Midas breed. What- 
ever might be useful they turn by their touch 
into the showy and inconvenient. 

Children even, in spite of the earnest sup- 
plications of nature, are not spared this absurd 
and cruel process of transforming the useful 
into the showy. ‘The desire for display is ap- 
parent in their education, their manners, their 
dress, and daily walks. Is the purpose of most 
of the so-called accomplishments of the girls’ 
school to produce useful or showy women? 
Are the mincing ways and tricks of behavior 
so carefully inculcated intended to make chil- 
dren genteel, as it is called, or amiable? Is 
the dress of a kind or a make suitable for free- 
dom of movement, so essential to the healthy 
development of the young, or adapted only to 
the stiffness of formal presentation to company ? 
Are the promenades of the starched and bedi- 
zened child for the promotion of its health, or 
the gratification of a mother’s vanity and love 
of display? While we commend to all pro- 
priety of conduct and delicacy of taste, we 
would warn them against being too nice, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Plowers upon Girabes. 
Y DEAR HARRY,—I saw you marching 
in the procession on Decoration-day, and 
I had just been reading in an Alabama news- 
paper the story of the decoration there, Sure- 
ly it is a happy coincidence that the occasion 
and the season are harmonious; for it is a fes- 
tival of memory and of hope, and the tender 
and gentle thoughts with which we recall the 
dead are best symbolized by flowers and the re- 
newing year. ‘Ihere is no holiday more beau- 
tiful than this. It is our All-saints Day; and 
I remember, in other countries, how pleasant 
the annual visit to the cemeteries upon that 
day always was. The faithful go then and 
pray among the graves. ‘lbey come nearer to 
the dead by that special service. And, since 
in the Christian faith the doctrine of the Res- 
urrection is so cardinal and supreme, it is pe- 
culiarly fit that the ties which connect those 
whom death only separates, not severs, should 
be kept perpetually fresh by constant associa- 
tion. The old grave-yard, bare and sad, was 
in a sense unchristian when compared with the 
careful and blooming garden which the cemctery 
has now become. And whatever draws us often 
to the ground in which they lie who have “ gone 
into a world of light” draws our thoughts more 
tenderly into the same realm, and binds us all 
more affectionately together. 

Indeed, whatever associates death with beau- 
ty robs it of so much of its terror. Of course, 
dear Harry, nothing can rob it of its sorrow. 
In hours of high thought, in moments of exalta- 
tion, the soul exclaims, ‘QO Death! where is thy 


sting?” But in the daily course of life, while 
we may endure its blow falling upon those most 
dear to us, we can never escape its shadow, un- 
til at last, to many who have loved and lost, 
the other life becomes just what old Vaughan 
calls it, ‘a world of light,” in contrast with this. 
It pleases the heart, therefore, to symbolize it 
so. And if on some of these brilliant early 
summer mornings you had gone over to Green- 
wood, and had stood on its southern slopes un- 
der the blooming dogwood, looking over the 
bright green lawns to the horizon of sparkling 
sea, hearing the robins and the thrushes, and 
seeing the roses trailing and blooming among 
the graves, you would have felt that Nature 
herself, gracious and benign, had given the hint 
for Decoration-day. 

As you walk abont in the sunny silence of the 
cemetery it is touching to observe how the hint 
has been followed. You find upon one side the 
most costly monument, upon which time and 
money and labor have been equally lavished 
and lost. The result is a huge deformity to the 
eye, and to the mind the painful sense of utter 
waste and extravagance. But a little longer 
thought sometimes reveals the real feeling which 
takes so cumbrous and absurd an expression. 
‘There may be the sincerest grief without the 
least taste, and with the utmost extravagance of 
expense in its expression. Great emotion refuses 
a Procrustean standard. You think, perhaps, 
when you see a tasteless monumental pile, that 
the builder feigns a grief, and you murmur that 
true sorrow is modest and retiring. So some- 
times it is, and so sometimes it is not. Greens, 
the rich speculator, who began as a match-hoy, 
and who lives now in splendor on Murray Hill, 
loses his wife, the dearly beloved of his toiling 
youth and prosperous manhood.  Childless, 
forlorn, what is his money good for but to help 
him tell the sorrow that wrings his heart? To- 


_ward that expression he can supply only the 


feeling and the money. But he is still himself. 
His standards are vulgar and external. It seems 
to him mean that his wife should have a small 
monument or a mere head-stone, and the rest 
follows. That tasteless pile of carved marble 
shows, therefore, a grief as sincere as any which 
stone commemorates. It is Greens’s way of 
throwing flowers upon the grave. If they seem 
to you artificial and tawdry, the feeling is not 
80: that is as fresh and sweet as May flowers. 

And close by is a little mound on which is 
the smallest of head-stones and always a rose- 
bud lying. No parent whose home is loud 
with children’s voices passes it without a throb 
of sympathy. What little child lies here? 
What noble boy ‘‘born for the future, to the 
future lost?” What darling girl, in whom all 
life became lovelier? Often they are a weari- 
ness—they are always a care—the children who 
are the glory and delight of life andlove. But 
when one goes from us in all the first rosy bloom 
of hope and prom@se ; when the soul is al] sweet- 
ness and generosity, and as yet no sour suspi- 
cion intrudes ; when the child is still ductile, de- 
pendent, vet conscious of his powers, and wooed 
by the illimitable possibilities of life—the sense 
of loss is plainly so intense that the observer can 
only wonder whether it can ever be assuaged. 
Yet even then, dear Harry, I have remarked 
how vividly every fond word and look, every lit- 
tle way and sign of promise, are recalled. The 
desolate heart is refreshed by the remembrance, 
as the hot earth in the darkness of night by the 
dew; and all the sweet and comfortable mem- 
ories are like flowers strewn upon a grave. 
Nature again with soft suggestion is tenderly 
healing the sudden wound; and this little rose- 
bud upon the grave is but the token of that rose 
of remembrance which blooms perennial in the 
stricken heart. 

And how universal the instinct is! The old 
saying, ‘‘ Nothing but good of the dead,” is the 
result of the feeling that decorates the graves 
with flowers. If it be weakness or sin that 
marred a man, the tongue and the pen are 
stayed when they begin to speak above his 
tomb. I observed in the newspapers recently 
a notice of the death of a man who has done 
much fatal wrong, perverting the thoughtless, 
and coercing the weak. Untold suffering and 
sorrow may fairly be ascribed to him—a man 
whose name was for some time mentioned only 
with loathing. All the wrong he tried to do 
he could not accomplish; but all that he did, 
also, will never be known. His public career 
inspired no admiration, his private character 
no confidence or respect. Foiled and soured, 
he died like a surly beast at bay. But no 
harsh word was spoken when his death was an- 
nounced. Even his most resolute opponents 
spared him. And that very silence was ten- 
derness. It was a flower thrown upon his 
grave. 

I do not defend it, my dear Harry, but I ob- 
serve the instinct. It is not fair, always, to be 
silent at such graves; but I think that nature 
provides, If a man has been successful in his 
offenses, and dies crowned with his own crime, 
the truth is very likely to be spoken. But if 
he fails or falls before his death, there is a feel- 
ing that the crime has been condoned by fate, 
and that human censure is needless. Then 
there is the excess in the other direction—the 
formal eulogy of the mean, the selfish, the false, 
which is often enough heard. ‘Where be all 
the bad people buried?” ow full the grave- 





yards are of affectionate husbands—who abused 
their wives; of devoted wives—who deceived 
their husbands; of obedient children—who 
broke their parents’ hearts! What misers fig- 
ure upon tombstones as public benefactors! 
What scoundrels were full of Christian virtues ! 
What selfish rascals walked humbly with their 
God! Why should tombstones lie? And why 
should eulogists lie like tombstones? A poor 
fellow drinks himself to death. God pity him; 
it was hereditary weakness; it was disease. 
But he died a drunkard. Say nothing upon 
his tombstone, or in your eulogy, then, or tell 
the fact. Let silence be the flowers you scat- 
ter, or decorate his grave with truth, 

Yet Mr. Rural lately asked me if it was not 
monstrous that somebody should say that a great 
man was in the habit of drinking to drunken- 
ness, or had other lamentable habits. Would 
he, then, paint Cromwell without his warts, and 
Washington as the Apollo? What we wish 
to know of a great man is the truth, It is 
no service to give me a reflex of my own idol- 
atry. Is my idolatry justifiable? is what I wish 
to know. If Shakespeare gambled, if he had 
two wives, if he were mean to a proverb, if he 
were a notorious coward, shall we not be told 
of it lest our admiration of Shakespeare be dis- 
turbed? Dr. Franklin is a famous man—the 
most striking in our early Revolutionary history. 
But the Doctor loved a majority, if he did wear 
a Republican costume at the court of Louis; 
and he was something of a Lothario, if he did 
snatch the lightning from heaven and the scep- 
tre from tyrants, Yet the same nature which 
hastens to cover the marderer's tomb with the 
emerald green of grass, and to tune the voices 
of meadow-larks above it, struggles to clothe 
the good Doctor’s memory with a kind of spot- 
less sanctity, so intent is she to decorate graves 
with flowers. 

It is the same kind instinct which gives Mr. 
Froude’s picture of Henry the Eighth its popu- 
larity. He has partially reversed the verdict 
of history, which is probably the truth in regard. 
to that king. He sustains with plausible rhet- 
oric a theory of state justification of Henry's 
matrimonial career. He was not a debauchee 
resolved to gratify his wishes; he was a king 
politically and philosophically intent upon the 
succession. Poor Anne Boleyn’s name must 
be smirched that a man who had her head 
chopped off and instantly married another wom- 
an may figure as a great ruler! Suppose she 
were guilty, was he innocent? Yet it is so 
grateful to the human heart that so conspicuous 
a criminal should seem to be less guilty, that 
Froude’s Henry has the benefit of an enormous 
doubt, which would certainly never be given to 
the historical Defender of the Faith. 

My dear Harry, I do not quarrel with this 
tendency to decorate graves with flowers. Only, 
if we fee] no wrath with the dead, we need not 
confound them in one commendation. Peri- 
cles says that the whole earth is the mausoleum 
of the illustrious dead, and surely every summer 
is Nature's Decoration-day, We must remem- 
ber, indeed, dear boy, but for warning, not for 
wrath. Knowing our own weakness and the 
frequent folly of human nature, we may be 
grateful even to those whose lives show us what 
to avoid. Rosemary for fond remembrance we 
drop upon one grave; rue for our own repent~ 
ance upon another. And upon the graves in 
our own hearts and memories, over the dead 
hopes and passions and delights in our own 
lives, how tenderly we scatter flowers! And, 
my dear Harry, if our own crudities and follies, 
when they are gone, are covered with so soft a 
shroud of kind forgetfulness, sball not the same 
instinct teach us to be charitable toward those 
that yet flourish in our companions? For 
charity is the Everlasting, the Immortelle, and 
whether it fall upon the dead or upon the liv- 
ing, it makes every day in the year a Decora- 
tion-day. Your faithful friend, 

Aw Otp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILD'S PRINCESSE SUIT. 

HE child's princesse suit illustrated on our’ 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 

is given, is said by mothers to be the most avail- 
able dress ever designed for growing children ; 
and it is certainly among the prettiest. The ob- 
jection is made to plain Gabrielles that a child 
soon outgrows, and there is no.way of lengthen- 
ing them. The princesse suit has all the beauty 
and easy fit of the Gabrielle in its over dress, to~ 
gether with the advantage of being worn over a 
gored skirt that may be lengthened at the top. 
Gabrielles are also rather narrow in the skirt for 
the present fashion; our model has a stylish 
gored skirt, with front gored width, two side 
gores, and a full back breadth. ‘This skirt is 
sewed to a belt, that should have a lining pro- 
vided with button-holes, to be fidstened to the 
child's under-waist, or else to a linen blouse, with 
which it forms, without the over dress, a cool and. 
simple dress for the house. ‘The front width is 
sewed to the belt without fullness ; the remain- 
ing widths are very fully gathered, as this gives a 
more bouffunt effect than pleats. Gored skirts 
of piqué, linen, or other washing goods should 
not be hemmed, but faced with a two-inch bias 
strip of the material, or of soft white muslin, 
This facing is usually concealed by ruffles or 
other trimmings, but does not disfigure the skirt 
if visible, as it should be made to fit smoothly 
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If the edge of the skirt is scalloped and braided 
in the elaborate fashion now in vogue, this facing 
would be too wide, and a soft twilled tape should 
be used instead to face the intricate points and 
scallops. It is well to turn in at the top of the 
dress two or three inches of the skirt, to provide 
for lengthening. 

The princesse over dress, with waist and up- 
per skirt in one piece, may be worn with or with- 
out a sash. It is shaped similar to the upper 
part of a Gabrielle, with the addition of postil- 
ion pleats behind, to give the fullness that is now 
required. ‘These pleats necessitate a seam be- 
tween the waist and skirt of the back form. A 
single pleat is laid each side of the back seam, 
and a placket-hole is left about a finger deep. 
‘This seam at the waist should not be left *‘ raw,” 
but should be covered and strengthened by a 
facing. ‘The front of this over dress is much 
shorter than the back, and is pointed in the pat- 
tern given; but by ay of variety it may be 
straight or rounded. ‘he buttons fasten the 
waist only, extending to the sash. ‘The sleeves 
are coat-shaped usually. A little turned-over 
collar, slit up in the back and front, finishes the 
garment, ‘his pretty little over dress may be 
used in many ways. Aside from being a styl- 
ish over dress for girls from two to eight years 
old, and even older, it is woru by boys of two 
or three years; and mothers say it is the best 
model for that useful article, a high-necked apron, 
that can be found in these days of elaborately 
dressed children. 

‘The dress on the smallest child in our illustra- 
tion is of corded piqué, trimmed with two needle- 
worked rutiles, each three inches deep, set upon 
the skirt, and the gathers concealed by a row of 
piqué braid a third of an inch wide. The price 
of such a dress for a child of six or seven years 
is $10. The dress with kilt-pleated skirt is of 
white bishop's lawn or soft nansook, made by 
the same pattern ; but for variety’s sake the un- 
der-skirt is cut off two-eighths of a yard below 
the belt in the front width, sloping a little longer 
behind, and is finished out to the proper length 
by a kilt-pleated flounce, which in this instance 
is three-eighths deep. There are three and a 
half widths of wide nansook in the flounce, sewed 
to the top piece in inch-wide pleats, and ironed 
flatly the full depth of the flounce. The lower 
edge has a hem abont an inch wide. ‘The over 
dress is trimmed with a pleating a finger deep, 
held down by an inch-wide band of Hamburg 
insertion stitched on an inch below the top, leav- 
ing a standing pleated ruffle above. The over 
dress should be long enough to conceal the top 
of the kilt founce on the skirt. Such a dress 
costs $12. 

‘The suit, as represented in our engraving, is 
appropriate either for the house or street. We 
give also a blouse-waist pattern, to which the 
skirt may be buttoned to form a house dress, It 
fs a bad plan to gather children’s blouses to a 
belt, as they are apt to tear them when raising 
the arms suddenly; hence our pattern is cut 
long enough to pass over the hips and be held at 
the waist by a drawing-string. As the child 
grows taller the shirred case for the drawing- 
string may be placed lower to lengthen the waist. 
A button should be placed in the shirrs in the 
front, behind, and on each side, and correspond- 
ing button-holes in the belt of the dress skirt. 
When these blouses are tucked or box-pleated 
the tucking or box-pleating should be done in 
plain widths, and the blouse blocked out after- 
ward by the pattern. 

The most useful dresses in a little girl's sum- 
mer outfit are, of course, the washing dresses of 
piqué, nansook, and buff, white, or brown linen. 
After these one or two dressy costumes of silk or 
grenadine are often provided; but the fabrics 
that may be renewed every week by the laun- 
dress are far more serviceable, and may be made 
sufficiently dressy by lace and embroidery for any 
child. Soft nansook is prettier for children than 
the stiff bishop's lawn that is so easily rumpled. 
It is best to put very little starch in children’s 
outside dresses, but their muslin petticoats may 
be starched very stiffly. 

Among the piqués imported at a child's out- 
fitting house the favorite repped pattern is beau- 
tified by having small embroidered figures—a 
star, leaf, or compass pattern—xscattered about 
at intervals over the body of the garment; oth- 
ers have the four breadths of the skirt embroid- 
ered in a robe design, or a pretty border. Au 
this adds greatly to the expense, mothers imitate 
it by making similar figures with star braid at 
intervals all over the dress. Designers stamp 
these when arranging the trimming on the dress 
after the little garment is made. 

Embroidery on the material, insertions of 
needle-work, ruffles, and, above all, braiding, are 
the trimmings for children’s piqué dresses. 
Braiding around insertions of needle-work is much 
used. Very rich trimming is made in this way 
without much labor. A strip of cambric inser- 
tion six inches long, and pointed at each end, is 
let into each width of the skirt; the edges are 
concealed by piqué braid, and a fanciful pattern 
is wrought about it in star braid. ‘Two or three 
different widths of braid, some feather-edged, 
others with raised scroll pattern and the star 
braid, are all used to complete one design; plain 
soutache is not effective. The design outlines 
fern leaves, tulips, or other large flowers, and, 
though looking very rich, does not require to be 
heavy, because it is soon filled up by the wide 
braids used. Among the details a few tendrils 
added by long stitches of embroidery cotton en- 
hance the beauty of the pattern; the edge is 
cut in deep scallops, faced on the wrong side 
with tape, and finished with a lace-like edge sold 
for this purpose. ‘The over dress we illustrate is 
sometimes braided over the shoulder seams and 
down nearly to the border. Ruffles are the pret- 
tiest trimming for girls’ dresses, but braiding is 
to rich, so substantial, and so easily done, that 
mothers use it fur boys and girls alike, Qpen- 
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worked guipure embroidery is also very effective 
both as ruffles and insertion. 

Another pretty novelty among the importa- 
tions is buff linen dresses, embroidered with 
dotted borders in white and scarlet. These 
make up beautifully. Plainer buff and brown 
linens, for school or traveling, are made in the 
princesse fashion, and trimmed with brown worst- 
ed braid. ‘Three or four rows border the skirts, 
while a single row fullows the seam of the side 
form of the over dress, passing over the shoul- 
ders. Other substantial linens are plain Gabri- 
elles, or else the body is a box-pleated blouse, 
with skirt and over-skirt trimmed with a row of 
side pleats edged by the merest scallop of Ham- 
burg work. 

Very wide sash ribbons, tied behind with long, 
loose loops, will continue to be worn by children. 
‘The newest are in solid colors, with a narrow 
fringe all around. The sailor hat is universally 
worn. It answers fur school und for dress, is 
worn by girls of every size, by ladies and boys 
alike. The newest shape has a wider brim, 
slightly turned up, as if before a stiff breeze. 
The brim is bound with black, blue, or brown 
ribbon, and a band surrounds the crown, $3 
buys a pretty one. 

SUITS FOR SMALL BOYS. 

The prettiest kilt suit for boys of four years 
not yet in trowsers has a skirt made of three 
straight widths of piqué buttoned by six large 
pearl buttons on the left side. From two to 
three eighths of the front is sewed to the belt 
without fullness, while all the rest of the skirt is 
in pleats all turned one way, or else in six or 
eight large box-pleats. ‘The plain front is richly 
braided, and a bruided vine goes up each box- 
pleat. The jacket is loose, fastened only at the 
throat, hanging open to show the shirt front, 
and cut to form a square tab in each front, 
with three tabs behind. Square pocket flaps, 
richly braided, are placed in front. A little 
fanciful vest is usually added, but is too warm 
for summer. $14 is the price of such a suit of 
piqué. When made of thick brown linen it is 
trimmed with brown braid. 

Pretty little jackets of brown corduroy, slashed 
and faced with silk an inch wide, are worn on 
cool mornings by little boys. Pretty jackets of 
blue flannel of twilled cloth richly braided 
are also shown. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame H. Wattger Frese; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ARNop, ConstanLy, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taror. 





Ladies’ Mourning and Walking Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Liaut Movurnixe Dress or BLack 
Stix. Round skirt trimmed with a deep gath- 
ered flounce surmounted by three satin rolls and 
a scalloped silk heading. High-necked basque- 
vest, with the same trimming. Long casaque, 
very open, with coat sleeves, and trimmed with 
satin rolls and a scalloped heading. Frill of 
black silk grenadine round the neck and wrists. 
Black ribbon bow in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of green and white striped 
foulard, trimmed with a deep bias flounce head- 
ed with a ruche of green foulard. High waist 
of the same material, with half-tight sleeves, 
closed at the wrist with a band of green foulard 
and a lace frill, Over dress of green foulard, 
cut square in front, with flowing sleeves, and 
trimmed with ruches of the same. Green pon- 
gee parasol, lined with white. Rice straw Marie 
Stuart bonnet, trimmed with pink roses, with 
black velvet and lace strings. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Joun B. Grtuan, some time of Chicago, 
huving been a good surgeon to German soldiers 
during the war, has received from Kaiser WILL- 
1aM the decoration of the Iron Cross. 

—Mr. Wituiam_ J. M‘ALpineg, formerly State 
Engineer of New York, sailed last week for Aus- 
tria, whither he was called by the government 
to examine and report on the removal of ob- 
structions in the Danube. Mr, M‘ALPINE is 
one of the most distinguished of American en- 
gincers, and has constructed or been consulted 
with on most of the great engincering achieve- 
ments of the country—the great dock of the 
navy-yard at Brooklyn the: watcr-works of our 
citics, and most of our suspension-bri \~ 

—When Mr. Sanne” Ruuseee, Lowest sets 
himself regularly down to turn the faucet and 
draw off from the tank of his imagination a few 
measures of poetry, he carefully gets out of the 
ordinary tailor-shop toggery, inserts himself in 
the dressing-gown of genius, pulls gently ona 
sweet smoking-cap, and, 

“With f nt and serene cigar, 
Pressed tallafactorily erwin pe,” 
goes at it—for so much per page. 


—This ditty has resulted from a nuptial con- 
tract recently entered into by Mr. EngNEZER 
Sweet and Miss Janz Lemon: 

“How happily extremes do meet 
In Jane and Eurnezer ; 
She's from sour turned to sweet, 
And he's a jaeezer.” 

—The Hon. Joun Prentiss, of Keene, New 
Hampshire, ninety-three, is said to be the 
oldest Mason living in the United States, having 
traveled the rugged road and received his de- 
grees in 1807. 

—Paviing Lucca has consented to sing for 
one month at the Italian opera in London, for 
the rly sum of $4500; thence to St. Peters- 
burg, where she will sing in another month's 
performances for $4200. She has a very high- 
priced but very marketable voice’ 

—No wonder that Dr. Vaveuan, late head- 
master of Harrow, has twice: refused a bishop- 
ric, the mastership being worth $30,000 a year; 
Eton the same, with a large residence; Rugby 
about $20,000. We have no such endowments; 
perbaps it is not desirable we should hnve. Let 
the bequests go to the schools. 








—Miss Rosa Benson, daughter of Lieutenant 
Benson, of the United States Revenue Service, 
is aaid to be developing marvelous musical pow- 
ers In Milan, Italy, where she is studying under 
an eminent master. She is refined, inte igent, 
and beautiful; her voice a clear soprano. 

—MorTimeER JonEs, resident in a feeble town 
in Illinois, having, as a citizen, asserted and act- 
ed upon his right to play croquet twenty-four 
hours after the death of his wife, and his fellow- 
citizens taking the opposite view to the extent 
of tarring and feathering him—these things, we 
say, being #0, MORTIMER has brought the mat- 
ter before a jury to ascertain in a regular way 
whether they can be vo. Things are to be adju- 
dicated. 

—The marriage contract of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor has quite lately been discovered at St. 
Mary’s Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, in 
Scotland. It bears four signatures: the bride- 

room’s (Davip DunpaR), the bride’s (JANE 

JALRYMPLE), the bridegroom's father (BaL- 
boon), and the bride's father (James DaLkyM- 
PLE). A fac-simile has been taken of the docu- 
ment, which is to be included In the centenary 
editions of the Waverley Novels. There isa lit- 
tle tremor, it is sald, in the bride’s signature. 

—There are now three Baptist missionaries in 
Italy—Mr. Watt and Dr. Coats in Rome, and 
Mr. Crarke in La 8; ia, Tho expenses are 
defrayed by individual contributions, not by 
the Society. 

—Witiam A. Parker, of Boston, a soldier of 
the war of 1812, made application for a pension 
under the new law recently passed by Congress, 
and the two witnesses necessary to legalize the 
application were found in Messrs. CROckER & 
Brewstsr, the well-known publishers, who vis- 
ited Mr. Parker at Fort Independence, Boston 
Harbor, while ou duty in the United States serv- 
ice nearly fifty-seven years ago. A remarkable 
circumstance that, after so many years, they 
were caabled to testify to the identity of the ap- 
plicant i 

—The ex-Empress of France has with genuine 
kind-heartedness adopted the little son of Ma- 
dame Bonne, the well-known French milliner, 
who was so brutally murdered recently in Paris 
by the National Guards. He is now at Chisel- 

urst. 

—Miss Resecca Waicut, of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, employed in the Treasury at Washington, 
was marricd a few days since to WILLIAM Bon- 
SAL, of Cecil, Maryland. REesBecca is the little 
Quaker lady who told SHeRipan about JuBaL 

ARLY'S movements in September, 1864, by 
which he sent Mr. Eaxty whirllng down the 
valicy; for which SHERIDAN gave her a watch, 
and the government a place. 

—Colonel Rossex, who recently held an im- 
portant command in Paris, shows us that the 

roverbial politeness of the French is yet main- 
tinea under circumstances where politencas is 
not the order of the day. On being deprived of 
his command he wrote an explanatory note, 
which concluded with the following, “And I 
have the honor to demand of you a cell in Mazas,”” 
This noble Frenchman embraced an early oppor- 
tunity of running away. 

—The minutest of those whom war has exiled 
from France is the ‘‘ Princess” Frxiciz, who is 
now on view in London for a small cash consid- 
eration. She is a pure dwarf, the smalicst ever 
exhibited in that capital—one beside whom MIn- 
NIE WakkEN is a giantcas. She {is now in her 
ninth year, measures less thau nineteen inches 
in height, and weighs just six pounds; is of per- 
fect symmetry in limb and feature, and altogeth- 
er 8 pleasing and gentle child. 

—The Rev. Asa BULLaRD has been gathering 
facts and figures to refute the saying that minis- 
ters’ sons and deacons’ daughters are more ir- 
religious than others. Massachusetts and Cun- 
necticut furnished the field. In 448 ministers’ 
and deacons’ families there were 2101 children 
over fifteen years of age, of whom 1414 were 
hopefally pious, 93 were in the ministry or fit- 
ting for It, and only 34 dissipated ; and all the 
remaining children, with very few exceptions, 
were respectable and useful citizens. Mr. BuL- 
Lagp challenges a comparison with these figures 
on the part of any other class or profession 
among parents. 

—It is among the disgustfal incidents to the 
Rorascuicp family that they have lost some six- 
ty or seventy millions of dollars by the Franco- 

erman war. ‘They all believed at first that 
France would win; but two weeks after the 
Germans crossed the Rhine they saw their mis- 
take, and made other investments, but not in 
time to get whole, 

—Mr. Joun Harpy, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, had the hardihood to set a hen of the 
Brahma species on twenty-five eggs. After a 
long pull she came off with two-and-thirty 
chicks. So much for benergy in an eggcellent 
cause. 

—And in this wise, on the 16th ult., were mar- 
ried, in church, at Columbus, Prince Von Lrnar 
and Miss May Parsons: In front of Bisho) 
M‘Itvarng, who did the service, the two stood, 
Miss Parsons apparently much at her ease, 
while the Prince was visibly embarrassed. His 
hat he continued to hold even after the solemn 
words of the service had un to be read, and 
occasional giances over his shoulder toward the 
audience showed that the position was quite 
new to him. His responses were distinctly giv- 
en, though the words were marked by a strong 
German accent. In the latter part of the cere- 
mony a change was made from the usual forms, 
both parties exchanging rings, in accordance 
with an old German custom. The benediction 
pronounced, the Prince and Princess Von LrNaR 
turned at once, and while from the organ there 
rolled the rich measures of MENDEL&SOHN’S 
Wedding March, from ‘ Athalie,” they walked 
quickly down the aisie, and the simple, unosten- 
tatious wedding was over. 

—The last surviving Revolutionary pensioner 
is D. F. Bateman, who resides in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, and, although a tottering 
warrior, has still strength enough left to draw 
his $500 pension with perfect regularity. 

—Dr. Hat, who makes so capital and useful 
a Journal of £ has encountered a vigorous 
Alabama editor, who opposes the doctor's ad- 
vice that husband and wife should sleep In sepa- 
rate rooms; for, saith the vigorous Alabama ed- 
itor, ‘Dr. HaLy can sleep when and where ho 
chooses, but as for me, J intend to sleep where 
I can defend my wife against rate and all other 
nocturnal foes as long as I have got one to de- 
fend.” Sound! 

—The oldest actress on record was a Mrs. 
Farrer, an Irishwoman, who died in 1747, at 


the age of 117 years. In 1720, when she was 90 
year old, she appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, 
in London, and acted the part of the old grand- 
mother, in a farce called the ‘ Half-Pay Officer.” 
In the bills it was mentioned, ‘The part of Lady 
Richleve to be performed by Peg Fryer, who 
has not appeared on the stage these fifty years.” 

—Roeexrs's bronze statue of ABRAHAM LIN- * 
COLN, intended for Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
pila, is now on its way to this country. It is 

be placed on a granite pedestal, and the en- 
Ure structure will be thirty-three feet high, con- 
spicuously placed, au visible both on entering 
and leaving the Park. It is valued at $80,000. 

—Could any thing be more out of the ordi- 
nary way than that AcHILLzs PuGH, a Quaker 
of Waynesville, Ohio, should fit up and furnish 
at his own expense a neat little chapel in that 
village for the use of the Episcopalians? All 
that hath he done. 

—Mr. ANsEL GamMon, of New Vineyard, 
Maine, has twelve sons and four daughters, 
weighing 8140 pounds. The boys avera, 1% 
and the girls pounds. (All gammon! 

—Miss Buxpetr Courts, recently made a 
peeress, hss given more money to charitable 
objects than any person who has ever lived— 
the amount being over $25,000,000. Her pres- 
ent fortune is estimated at $50,000,000, most of 
which, it is intimated, will be bequeathed to in- 
stitutions of a benevolent character. 

—The Rev. Cartes CLEVELAND attains this 
present month to the one hundredth year of his 
age. He is a city missionary in Boston, and at- 
tributes his good health and extreme longevity 
to the regularity of his habits and the simplicity 
of his food. Always gocs to bed before ten, and 
rises before the san throughout the year; drinks 
water, tastes no spirituous liquors, and as for to- 
bacco—faugh ! is constitution and by-laws, 
therefore, need no amendment, and rules of or- 
der and resolutions are superfluous. 

—One of the most instaking, as well as 
cleverest, men of France, ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
was a model penman. Levy, his publisher, has 
prcreres all the manuscripts of that writer, and 
had them superbly bound. They look as if writ- 
ten by a teacher of penmanship. He hardly ever 
changed a word In his manuscript, and used to 
say luughingly to his friends that as soon as peo- 
ple should get tired of reading his books he 
would open a school for penmanship. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is compelled to 
rough it on $60,000 a year, not counting his na- 
val pay and allowances. 

—Lord Amberley, who has anxieties as to the 
too rapid growth of families in England, and 
who *‘cal’ lates,” as the Yankee saith, that three 
children are as many as it is desirable to have 
in a house, is brought to account by the London 
Court Journal, which says the practice of the no- 
bility, including Lord A. himeelf, is quite the 
other way; that the Duke of Abercorn is the fa- 
ther of fourteen children; the Earl of Aberga- 
venny, cleven, the last two being twins; the Earl 
of Abingdon, nine; the Earl of Albemarle, five, 
while his father had fift Earl of Amherst, 
twelve; Marquis of Anglesey, nine, and his father 
eighteen; Duke of Argyll, twelve; Earl of Ash- 
burnham, eleven, and his father seventeen, by 
two marriages; Earl of Bessborough, fourteen; 
Viscount Bridgeport, thirteen; Marquis of Bris- 
tol, ten; Earl of Buckingham, by two mar- 
ringes, tifteen; Earl of Carlisle, twelve; Earl of 
Chichester, seven, and his father ten; Earl of 
Clarendon, eight, and his father ten; Baron Clif- 
ford, twelve, the lest two being twins; Baron 
Clonbrock, seventeen ; Earl of Durtmouth, seven, 
and his father seventeen, by two marriages; Ear! 
of Durham, eleven, numbers nine and ten being 
tw! Baron Ebury, eleven, the last two being 
twins; Marquis of Exeter, ten, and his father 
ten; Earl Fortescue, fourteen; 1 Grey, nene, 
but his father fifteen; Earl Howe, thirteen; and 
80 on throughout the list. It is to be remarked 
that the present generation of the nobility is by 
no means so prolific as was the preceding one. 
Twins abounded in Grorog the Fourth’s time. 

—Col. Wittiam ScHouLER, of Boston, who 
for thirty years past has mixed as much and as 
familiarly with the leading men of the country 
as any man of the time, and who is one of the 
most agreeable men and pleasantest raconteurs 
iu the republic relates the following reminis- 
cence of Jou C. CaLuotn: “Some time before 
1840 Mr. CaLnoun wrote to Mr. LawRENCE that 
he had been adding to his landed estates, and 
would like to obtain a loan of 10,000 or $15,000 
in Boston, where money was more plenty than 
in South Carolina, and the rate of interest not 50 
high, for the payment of which he would give 
his notes and a mor e upon his estate, which 
would be ample security. Mr. Lawrence said 
he consulted Mr. NaTHAN APPLETON and one or 
two other wealthy citizens of Boston upon the 
subject, and it was agreed to raise the money for 
him, and take no security for the repayment but 
his own note. Mr. Lawrence informed Mr. 
CaLHoun of the arrangement which he had 
made, and expressed his gratification that it was 
in the power of himeelf and a few of his friends 
to do a kindness to one so distinguished, whose 
life had been devoted to the service of his coun- 
try. Mr. CaLHoun immediately wrote back, de- 
clining the offer, and withdrawing his original 
request. He said it did not agree with his sense 
of propriety to accept a loan upon such terms; 
that in the discharge of his public duties he did 
not wish to be embarrassed by a sense of obliga- 
tion to any one.”” 

—Of all the Bonaparres, Prince NAPOLEON 
appears to be the only one who had the good 
sense to anticipate the “rainy aor and make 
duc fiseal preparation for it. is estate in 
Switzerland he has sold for $850,000, which, with 
other income-producing assets, will enable him 
to live quite like a gentleman in a fine new house 
he has just purchased in London. Prince N. was 
enterprising enough to save the choicest furnl- 
ture, pictures, objects of.art that once glit- 
tered at Meudon and the Palais Royal. 

—The eccentricities of kings, from Hgrop ta 
htm of the Cannibal Islands—are they not writ- 
ten In the books? A fresher and odder pecul- 
farity is that of ex-King Gzorce of Hanover, 
who surpasses even CHARLES V. in his eccen- 
trieitics. He not only regards himself as fitted 
for death, but believes he is actually dead. One 
of his favorite amusements is to walk about the 
house in a shroud, and to sleep at night in o 
coffin, which he declares softer than a bed of 
elder-down. 

—Rev. Wittiam B. W. Hows, rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston, has been elected 
Assistant Bishop of P. E. Church in South Caro- 
lina, 
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Netted and Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1-4. 


Tne centre, squares, and edging of this tidy are worked in netted 
guipure, and the close part in ribbed crochet. Begin the tidy with the 
middle star, and, with cotton No. 40, make a foundation of 8 st. 
“(stitches). Work the Ist round over a mesh three-fifths of an inch in 
circumference, always going forward.—On each foundation st. 2 st. 
2d round.—Always alternately on the next st. of the preceding round 
1 st., on the following (widened) st. 2 st. 3d-9th 
rounds.—1 st. on each st. of the preceding round, on 
each widened st., however, 2 st. By doing this eight 
triangular sections are formed; work these sections 
each separately to a point in rounds going backward 
and forward, working 2 st. off together with 1 st. at 
the end of each round. In working off the 2 st. in 
the last round, no new st. should be formed. After 
all the points are completed in this manner, draw the 
foundation st. closely together, fasten the thread, and 
cut it off. Then work the star in point de toile and 
point de reprise as shown by the illustration, ‘The 
squares of the tidy are worked in straight netting 

5 with the same 
material, Each 
of these squares 
counts 15 holes in 
@ square, and is 
worked in point de 
toile, point de re- 
rise, and point 
’esprit, as shown 
by Fig.2. The star 
and the squares are 
joined by means 
of a crochet strip, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘To do 
this, crochet with twisted crochet 
fs cotton No. 40 on the outer edge of 

Fig. 2.—Nettep Gurrure the star the Ist round.—On each 

Square For ‘Tipy. netted st. 4 sc. (single crochet), on 
the st. at the point of each point, 
however, 4 sc., 3 ch, (chain stitch), 4 sc. Begin the round at the 
hollow between two points; at the end of the round fasten to the first 
st. with | sl}. (slip stitch). 2d round.—1 ch., turn the work, pass over 
the last st. of the preceding round, 
1. se. on each st. of the preceding 
round, on the 3 ch, at the point of 
the point, however, 2 sc., 3 ch., 2 
sc.; in each hollow pass over 2 st. 
with 1 ch, At the end of the round 
fasten to the ch. with 1 sl. Work 
28 rounds more like the round just 
described, going backward and for- 
ward, but in these rounds always 
pass over 3 st. (1 sc., 1 ch., 1 sc.) 
between every two points. In work- 
ing the 28th round, fasten the netted 
‘squares on as shown by the illustra- 
tion, passing the needle at the same 
time through the edge stitches of the 
squares. Finish the tidy round the 4 
edge with netted guipure edging. Figs. 4 and 5 give two ‘suitable de- 
signs for this. The edging must, of course, be worked with the same 
material that is used for the squares. Figs. 2-4 show the square, as 
well as the edging, worked with finer material. 


Sewing-Case with Pincushion, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tis sewing-case is made of black enameled cloth and red flannel, 
and furnished -on the inside with bands to hold scissors, needle-case, 
papers of needles, etc., and also with a needle-book. of flannel and a 
covered box for thread, silk, etc. A pincushion js set on the cover of 
the box. At the middle of the cushion is a hollow for the thimble. 
The outer and inner sides of the sewing-case are ornamented, as shown 
by the illustrations, in point Russe embroidery. To make the sewing- 
case cut, first, a strip of black enameled cloth seventeen inches and a 
half long and five inches and a half wide, and a piece of red flannel of 
the same size. Baste the flannel on the under side of the enameled 
cloth, and backstitch the double material on the outside half an inch 
from the edge with two rows of stitching one-eighth of an inch apart, 
worked in blue: and corn-colored saddler’s silk, in such a manner that 
the colors alternate, as is shown by the illustration. Cut out the en- 
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Fig. 2.—Sewine-Case with Pincusuion. 
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ameled cloth and lining at the outer edge in small pinked scallops. 
Paste a square card-board box, four inches large, in the middle of the 
inner lined side of the sewing-case. For this box take a piece of card- 
board five inches and a quarter square, cut this through one-half its 
thickness all around at a distance of half an inch from the outer edges, 
cut out the square parts half an inch large at each corner of the card- 
board, which is divided off by these incisions, bend the edges upward 
half an inch, and sew the ends together at the corners with a few 
stitches. Then cover the edge of the box on the out- 
side with a strip of red flannel four-fifths of an inch 
wide and pinked at one (the under) side, and sew this 
to the edge of the box in herring-bone stitch with 
corn-colored and blue silk, as shown by Fig. 1. Cover 
the inner: side of the box with white glazed paper, 
paste the box on the sewing-case, and fasten the points 
of the edge of the cover with a knot of white silk on 
the lining of the sewing-case without passing the nee- 
dle through the enameled cloth. ‘The cover of the 
box is nade in a man- 
ner similar to the box 
itself, only somewhat 
larger. Furnish the 
upper. side of the 
cover with a cushion 
of cotton batting with 
a hollow in the mid- 
dle, and cover this 
cushion, in connec- 
tion with the edge of 
the cover, with red 
flannel; the latter 
must previously have 
been ornamented in 
herring- bone stitch 
with black and white saddler’s silk, as 
shown by Fig. 1, and in point Russe 
stars with white, green, yellow, and blue 
saddler’s silk, and cut the outer edge 
in small points, Gather the corners of, 
this part slightly, and ornament them 
with knots of white silk. Furnish the side edges of the cover with a 
pinked strip of red flannel, as shown by Fig. 1, which is four-fifths of 
an inch wide in the middle, and sloped toward the ends to two-fifths 
ofan inch. On each point of this 
strip work a knot with white silk, 
fastening the strips at the same 
time. These knots are worked all 
around in the hollow of the cushion, 
Fasten one side of the cover to one 
side of the box by means of silk 
ribbons. Sew a square piece of 
red flannel four inches and three- 
quarters large, and cut in points 
round the edge, on one end of the 
sewing-case in herring-bone stitch 
with white silk, as shown by Fig. 1. 
At the edge which comes on the 
eud of the sewing-case this part is 
cut out in pinked scallops and or- 
namented in herring-bone stitch ; 
this edge is. not fastened on the lining of the sewing-case. Sew 
throngh the lining and flannel part at the same time with knots of 
white silk, so as to form separate divisions for papers of needles, etc., 
as shown by Fig. 1; and furnish the flannel part, as shown by the 
illustration, with separate bands of red flannel, which are cut out in 
points, and are intended to hold scissors, needle-case, etc. Ata dis- 
tance of four inches and three-quarters from the other end of the sew- 
ing-case, sew a piece of white silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch 
wide on the lining in herring-bone stitch ; the ends of this ribbon pro- 
ject over the sides of the sewing-case six inches, and serve to fusten 
the needle-book. - For the latter cut two pieces of red flannel each 
four inches and a half wide and eight inches and three-quarters long, 
cut each part in small points around the edge, and ornament it in 
herring-bone stitch with white silk. Lay these pieces together, and 
join them along the middle with chain stitches of white silk; then 
at the ends of this seam, at a distance of four-fifths of an inch from 
each side of the flannel pieces, cut a crosswise slit half an inch long. 
Work these slits in button-hole stitch with white silk. Finally, pass 
the ends of the ribbon through the slits of the needle-book, as shown 
by the illustration, and tie them in a bow. : 


Fig. 3.—Nerrep Guipurg 
Epox ror Tipy. 








Fig. 4.—Nerrep Gurecre 
Epeine For Tipy. 
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‘Tapestry Borper For Cuairs, Rugs, ere. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Green; © Light Green; ® Black; © 1st (darkest), @ 2d, © 3d, © 4th, ! 5th (lightest), Fawn (3d and 5th silk), 
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Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, etc. 
See illustration on page 888, 

Tus border is suitable for ornamenting easy-chairs, rugs, carpets set together of strips 
of tapestry and plush, etc. It is worked on canvas in cross stitch, with zephyr worsted 
and filling silk, in the colors given in the description of symbols, or any other that may 
be desired. 

Traveling Pillow. 

Turs three-cornered cushion is designed especially for traveling, and is arranged so 
that it may either be hung over the back of the seat by the cords fastened to the upper 
corner, or pinned to the cushion of the carriage or car. It is made of purple muslin, 
filled with feathers. ‘The ends are furnished with a puffing of red silk, and the cushion 
is covered with fine white linen. The ends of the linen cover are cut in points two 
inches and a quarter deep, and worked in button-hole stitch ; buttons and loops are 
set on the ends of these points to fasten the cover securely on the cushion. ‘The 
centre of the linen cover is ornamented with an embroidered vignette, suitable 
designs for which may be found in the last number of the Bazar. Red silk 
cords with tassels complete the cushion. ‘I'he original is eighteeu inches long 
at the under straight edge, and measures twelve inches and four-fifths from 








Fig. 1.—Traverixc Mirror.—Crosep. 
the middle of this edge to the apper point. It may, of conrse, be made of nny size; 
and curled hair, sea-moss, or elastic sponge may be substituted for feathers. 


Traveling Mirror, Figa.1 and 2. 


Tuts round mirror is five inches and three-fifths in diameter, and is set in a case 







of corresponding shape, so that it may be opened out as shown by Fig. 2, and inclosed 
in the case as shown by Fig. 1. ‘The case is made of pasteboard covered with green 
cloth and black enameled cloth, and is ornamented with embroidery in green saddler’s 


silk. Cut four round pieces of pasteboard five inches 
and three-fifths in diameter, and cover each of these 
pieces on both sides with shirting. Cover two of 
- these parts on one side first with green ¢loth, and 
then with black enameled cloth, and cut out the lat- 
ter in the middle in the design shown by Fig. 1. 
Along the edges of the design figures thus formed 
button-hole stitch the edges of the enameled cloth in 
green saddler’s silk with the underlayer of cloth, and 
work point Russe stars between the design figures 
with the same silk. Furnish one side of the third 
piece of pasteboard with thin wadding and green 
cloth; then lay this piece on one of the pieces pre- 
viously covered. in such a manner that the sides cov- 
ered with shirting come on each other, and button- 
hole stitch the pieces together around the edge with 
green silk. Finally, to the outer edge of these pieces, 
which form the bottom of the case, sew a narrow 
pasteboard rim to the side covered only with cloth; 
this rim is covered on one (the outer) side with enameled cloth, and on 
the other side with cloth. The edges of both covers are button-hole 
stitched together with green silk. On one side of the fourth piece of 
pasteboard covered only with shirting lay the mirror, and fasten the lat- 
ter by means of a flat edge of green cloth four-fifths of an inch wide, 
which is laid double over a thin interlining of wadding. ‘This edge must 
be made to fit the shape of the mirror. Button-hole stitch the double 





material together at the 
outer and inner edge, and 
ornament the upper layer 
with point Russe em- 
broidery in green silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2, and the 
inner edge with green silk cord. Button-hole stitch the onter edge of the edge thus completed to 
the outer edge of the piece of pasteboard furnished with a mirror, join this part with the still re- 
maining piece of pasteboard so that both sides covered with shirting come on the inside, and cover 
the seam with silk cord. Sew silk cord also to the under edge of the case, Cover a flat wooden 
mesh (netting mesh) four inches and four-fifths long and two-fifths of an inch wide with black en- 
ameled cloth on both sides, button-hole stitch the edges of this cover (which must project two- 
fifths of an inch at both ends of the mesh) together on both 
sides, and sew that part of the cover which projects at one 
end of the mesh down to the under side of the mirror, as 
shown by Fig. 1, and the other projecting end to the upper 
edge of the case. By means of this mesh the mirror is opened 
out as shown by Fig. 2. _ Finally, set a batton and elastic loop 
on the mirror and case for fastening it together, us shown by 
the illustration, Fig. 1. 


Crochet Case for Pocket Comb. 


T'm1s case is worked in single crochet with 
white twisted crochet cotton, small crystal 
beads, and blue bends. First string the beads 
on the working thread, alternating two bine and 
two crystal beads. When the requisite num- 
ber is strung on (take up only one crystal bead 
at the end) make a foundation of 38 stitches 
with the working thread, without paying any 
attention to the beads, close the fonndation in 
a ring with one slip stitch, and on this foundation work 46 
rounds of single crochet; before working each single crochet 
take up one bead; the beads must come on the outer side of 
the work (the under side of the stitches). Now follow 17 
rounds worked in the foregoing design, but not in the round ; 
the thread must, therefore, be cut off at the end of each of the 
rounds, In the first of these rounds (47th) pay no attention to 
the last five stitches of the preceding round, and also in the 
48th round take no notice of the two stitches before and after 
the five stitches of the preceding round referred to; the 49+h, 
60th, and 51st rounds are likewise narrowed two stitches each 
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at the beginning and end. Next follow five rounds of the same number of stitches, 
and seven rounds which are narrowed one stitch each at the beginning and end. Over- 
seam the case together at the under edge; in doing this it is to be observed that the 
hollow formed in the 47th-51st rounds forms the top of the upper surface of the case, 
while the overlapping piece worked in the last 12 rounds must be a continuation of the 





under surface of the ease, On the edge stitches along the overlapping piece and the 
hollow work one round of single crochet; in working each of these stitches take up one 
blue bead. Ornament the overlapping piece with small scallops of blue beads, and fur- 
nish the point of this part with a small loop and tassel for closing. Sew blue beads in 


close rows on both sides of the case, and trim it in a similar manner at the under end, 
which is ornamented with small bead scallops. Furnish the upper surface of the case 
with a small crystal button. 


Traveling Shawl Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tuis case is made of dark brown enameled cloth, lined with black twilled 
stuff, and med with bias strips of enameled cloth, which are stitched on 
along the middle with lighter brown silk. Cut a piece of enameled cloth and 

lining nineteen inches square. Lay the outside on the lining, turn down the 

edges narrow on the inside, quilt them on the outside along the outer edge 
with light brown silk, and trim the piece around the edge with bias strips 
of enameled cloth a quarter of an inch wide each, which are stitched 









Crocnet Case For Pocket Coma. 


through the middle. ‘To form the corners, lay the bias strips in pleats, as shown by 









the illustration, Cut a bias strip of enameled cloth an inch and a half wide and 
sixty-two inches and a quarter long, join this at the ends, and baste the sides over 
on one side each a quarter of an inch wide, so that the edges come on each other at 
the middle. en sew the strip on the case with two rows of stitching as shown by 
the illustration. These rows of stitching serve at the same time to fasten the folded 
edges of the Lias strip. ‘The ends of the strip, which project equally at both sides, 
form the handles of the ease. Small bands of enameled cloth are fastened under the 


handles, as shown by the illustration. Furnish the 
inner side of the case thus far completed with two 
bags of enameled cloth and black twilled stuff, as 
shown by Fig. 2. For each of these bags cut of the 
materials referred to each one piece nine inches wide 
and twenty-one inches and a half long, and cut these 
pieces out toward the middle on one side. Stitch the 
material and lining together, and sew the bags on the 
case as shown by the illustration; in doing this lay 
the ends of the bags in a pleat. Finally, furnish the 
case with buttons and loops of elastic cord for closing. 


Crochet Traveling, Carriage, or Cradle 
Afghans, Figs. 1 and 

Fig. 1.—This afghan, of which the illustration 
shows a section reduced in size, is worked with two 
shades of green tapestry worsted in Tunisian (Vic- 
toria) and wave crochet stitch. It consists of sepa- 
rate strips of points, which are joined with strips of 
connected squares. The strips of squares are ornamented in cross stitch 
embroidery. ‘The afghan is edged with a fringe of green tapestry worsted 
in two shades, Work the strips of squares with the lighter worsted as 
follows: On a foundation of 3 ch. (chain stitch) work 12 pr. (pattern 
rows) in the simple Tunisian stitch ; at the end of the first round of these 
12 pr., however, widen one stitch, taking up one stitch of the last vein 
of the horizontal row of slip stitches of the preceding pattern row before 





working the last stitch. 
At the end of the second 
round of each pr. widen 
one stitch also, working : 
1 ch. there, so that the, Fig. 2.—Crocntet TRAVELING. CARRIAGE, OR CRADLE AFGHAN. 
first stitch at the begin- 

ning of the following pr. may be taken up from the first vertical vein of stitches of the preceding pr. 
Now work 1 pr. without changing the number of stitches, then 12 pr., in which narrow one stitch 
each at both sides of the square. To do this, work off together as one stitch the first two and the 
last two vertical veins of stitches at the beginning and at the end of the second round of each pr. ; 
in the first round of the following pr. take up one stitch only of each two stitches worked off’ to- 
gether. Repeat these 25 pr. until the strip of squares is of the length desired for the afghan. Then 
work the design figure shown by the illustration on each 
square with dark green worsted in cross stitch ; each cross 
stitch is worked on one crochet stitch. Crochet the strips 
of points in wave stitch with the darker worsted. First 
make a foundation of 12 stitches, and on this work 1 pr. 
in simple Tunisian stiteh, then 13 pr. in wave stitch. 
‘This stitch is worked in a manner similar to the simple 
‘Tunisian stitch, only in the first round of each pr. the 
stitches must not be taken up from the vertical veins of 
stitches on the right side of the work, but from the verti- 
cal veins of stitches on the under side of the 
work, so that the horizontal row of slip stitches 
of the pr. previously worked projects to the 
right side of the work. Narrow one stitch at 
the end of the first round of each of these 14 
pr., and widen one stitch at the end of each 
second round. ‘This narrowing and widening 
are done in the same way as in the strips of 
squares. > Now follow 14 pr. in wave stitch, 
in which widen one stitch each at the end of 
each first round, and narrow one stitch at the end of each 
second round, again as in the strips of squares; then 
again 14 pr., in which narrow one stitch at the end of 
each first round, and widen at the end of each second 
round. Always repeat from > until the strip of points 
is of the requisite length. After making as many strips 
of squares and points as are required for the width of the 
afghan (these strips must be commenced in different 
ways according to the illustration), work the strips to- 
gether from the right side with dark green worsted in 
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* single crochet, at the same time passing the nee- 
dle through the edge alternately at greater or 
less depth. Finally, fasten single strands of 
light and dark green worsted to the afghan for 
fringe (see illustration). 

Fig. 2.—This afghan is worked with coarse 
carpet yarn of three shades of brown in Tunisian 
crochet stitch, and is ornamented in cross stitch 
embroidery with the lightest and darkest brown 
worsted. “The afghan is edged with fringe of 
dark brown worsted. First work the founda- 
tion of the afghan, and then the border which 
surrounds the foundation. ‘The foundation con- 
sists of separate strips, which are crocheted 
with the lighter and the medium brown worsted 
so that squares are formed. Begin the first 
strip with the darker worsted with a foundation 
of 18 stitches, and on this work 16 pr. without 
changing the number of stitches. ‘This forms 
the first square. After working the last pr. cut 
off the working thread, lay on the lighter worst- 
ed, and with this also work 16 pr. Work al- 
ternately one dark and one light square in this 
manner until the strip is of the length desired for 
the foundation of the afghan. A dark equare 
must form the end of the strip. ‘I'he remaining 
strips are worked in a similar manner, alternate- 
ly one strip beginning and ending with a dark 
square, the other strip beginning and ending 
with a light square, so that afcerward, on join- 
ing the strips, the squares are alternate. This 
joining is done with the crochet needle, but 
without working thread, m the following man- 
ner: Lay the two strips to be joined side by 
side, pass the crochet needle through the first 
edge stitch of one strip, draw the first edge 
stitch of the second strip through the edge stitch 
on the needle; then draw the following edge 
stitch of the first strip through the stitch on the 
needle, then the next edge stitch of the other 
strip, and so on. When both strips are joined 
in this manner, drcp the last stitch from the nee- 
die, and sew it on with a few stitches. For the 
border at the outer edge of the afghan work four 
strips with the darkest brown worsted, first the 
two strips for the upper and under ends of the 
afghan. ‘For each of these two strips make a 
foundation as long as the foundation of the af- 
ghan is wide, and on this work 18 pr. without 
changing the number of stitches, then join the 
two strips with the ends of the foundation in the 
manner described. Now work the twostrips for 
the sides of the afghan; for each of these make 
8 foundation of 20 stitches, and on this work as 
many pr. as are required for the length of the 
strip. ‘These strips are joined with the founda- 
tion in the manner above referred to. Where 
the strips of the border meet they are sewed to- 
gether on the under side, so that the joining 
shows as little as possible. Finally, finish the 
afghan with embroidery, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and edge it with fringe. 


Designs for braiding Dresses, Covers, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1-17. 
See illustrations on page 896, 

Turse designs consist of borders and corner 
figures, which are especially suited for ornament- 
ing children’s dresses, sacques, paletots, talmas, 
etc. ‘hey are worked with braid or fine cord, 
or else in chain stitch. embroidery with black 
silk, split zephyr worsted, or red yarn. For 
cloth, cashmere, satin, or gros grain, silk sou- 
tache, silk cord, and chain stitch embroidery 
with saddler’s silk are used. ‘These designs may 
also be employed for ornamenting sofa cushions, 
afghans, etc. It may be observed that the cor- 
ner figure marked 13 matches best with the bor- 
der 1, the corner figure 14 with the border 10, 
the corner figure 15 with the border 12, the corner 
figure 16 with the borders 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and 
the corner figure 17 with the borders 5 and 9. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MORNING AFTER. 


Tue day after the ball was a broken, strag- 
gling kind of day, after the usual manner of the 
to-morrow that succeeds a festival. Hale Castle 
was full to overflowing with guests who, having 
been invited to spend one night, were pressed to 
stay longer. ‘I'he men spent their afternoon for 
the most part in the billiard-room, after a late, 
lingering luncheon, at which there was a good 
deal of pleasant gossip. ‘The women sat togeth- 
er in groups in the drawing-room, pretending to 
work, but all desperately idle. It was a fine 
afternoon, but no one cared for walking or driv- 
ing. A few youthful cnthusiasts did, indeed, get 
up ® game at croquet, but even this soul-en- 
thralling sport was pursued with a certain list- 
lessness. 

Mr. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine walked in 
the garden, the lady looking superbly handsome 
in a dark blue velvet hat and jacket, trimmed 
with some pale silvery fur. ‘Io all appearance 
a perfect harmony prevailed between them. 
Marissa, sitting alone in an oriel at the end of 
the drawing-room, watched them with weary 
eyes and a dull load at her heart, wondering 
about them perpetually, with a new pain mixed 
with her wonder. 

If she could only have gone home, she thought 
to herself, what a refuge the dull quiet of her 
lonely life would have been! She had not slept 
five minutes since the festival of last night, but 
had lain, tossing wearily from side to side, think- 
ing of what George Fairfax had said to her— 
thinking of what might have been and could 
never be, and then praying that she might do 
her duty—that she might have strength to keep 
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firmly to the right if he should try to tempt her 


again. 

He would scarcely do that, she thought. That 
wild, desperate talk of last night was perhaps 
the merest folly—a caprice of the moment, the 
shallowest rodomontade, which he would be an- 
gry with himself for having spoken. She told 
herself that this was so; but she knew now, as 
she had not known before last night, that she 
had given this man her heart. 

It would be a hard thing to remain at Hale to 
perform her part in the grand ceremonial of the 
marriage, and yet keep her guilty secret hidden 
from every eye; above all, from his whom it 
most concerned. But there seemed no possi- 
bility of escape from this ordeal, unless she were 
to be really ill, and excused on that ground. 
She sat in the oriel that afternoon, wondering 
whether a painful headache, the natural result 
of her sleeplessness and hyperactivity of brain, 
might not be the beginning of some serious ill- 
ness—a fever, perhaps, which would strike her 
down for a time, and make an end of all her 
difficulties. 

She had been sitting in the window for a long 
time quite alone, looking out at the sunny garden 
and those two figures passing and repassing upon 
an elevated terrace, with such an appearance of 
being absorbed in each other's talk, and all-suf- 
ficient for each other’s happiness. It seemed to 
Clarissa that she had never seen them so united 
before. Had he been laughing at her last night ? 
she asked herself, indignantly ; was that balcony 
scene a practical joke? He had been describing 
it to Lady Geraldine perhaps this afternoon, and 
the two had been laughing together at her cre- 
dulity, She was in so bitter a mood just now 
that she was almost ready to believe this. 

She had been sitting thus a long time, tor- 
her own thoughts, and hearing the 
commonplace chatter of those cheerful groups, 
now loud, now low, without the faintest feeling 
of interest, when a heavy step sounded on the 
floor near her, and looking suddenly up, she saw 
Mr. Granger approaching her solitary retreat. 
‘The cushioned seat in the oriel, the ample cur- 
tains falling on either side of her, had made a 
refuge in which she felt herself alone, and she 
was not a little vexed to find her retreat dis- 
covered. 

The master of Arden Court drew a chair to- 
ward the oriel, and seated himself deliberately, 
with an evident intention of remaining. Clarissa 
was obliged to answer his courteous inquiries 
about her health, to admit her headache as an 
excuse for the heaviness of her eyes, and then to 
go on talking about any thing he chose to speak 
‘of. He did not talk stupidly by any means, but 
rather stiffly, and with the air of a man to whom 
friendly converse with a young lady was quite a 
new thing. He spoke to her a good deal about 
the Court and its surroundings—which seemed 
to her a cruel kindness and an error in taste— 
and appeared anxious to interest her in all his 
improvements. 

“You really must come and see the place, 
Miss Lovel,” he said. - ‘I shall be deeply wound- 
ed if. you refuse.” 

“‘T will come if you wish it,” Clarissa an- 
swered, meekly ; ‘‘ but you can not imagine how 
painful the sight of the dear old house will be to 
me.” 


‘*A little painful just for the first time, per- 
haps. Bat that sort of feeling will soon wear 
off, You will come, then? That is settled. I 
want to win your father's friendship if I can, and 
I look to you to-put me in the right way of do- 
ing so.” 

“You are very good; but papa is so reserved 
—eccentric, I suppose most people would call him 
—and he lives shut up in himself, as it were. I 
have never known him make a new friend. Even 
my uncle Oliver and he seem scarcely more than 
acquaintances; and yet I know my uncle would 
do any thing to serve us, and 1 believe papa 
knows it too.” 

“We must trust to time to break down that re- 
serve, Miss Lovel,” Mr. Granger returned, cheer- 
ily; ‘*and you will come to see us at the Court 
—that is understood. I want you to inspect So- 
phia’s schools, and sewing classes, and cooking 
classes, and goodness «knows what. ‘There are 
plenty of the people who remember you, and will 
be delighted to welcome you among them. I have 
heard them say how kind you were to them be- 
fore you went abroad.” 

“*T had so little money,” said Clarissa, ‘‘I 
could do hardly any thing.” 

“* But, after all, money is not every thing with 
that class of people. No doubt they like it bet- 
ter than any thing in the present moment; but as 
soon as it is gone they forget it, and are not apt 
to be grateful for substantial benefits in the past. 
But past kindness they do remember. Even in 
my own experience 1 have known men who have 
been ungrateful for large pecuniary benefits, and 
yet have cherished the memory of some small 
kindness; a mere friendly word, perhaps, spoken 
at some peculiar moment in their lives. No, 
Miss Lovel, you will not find yourself forgotten 
at Arden.” 

He was so very earnest in this assnrance that 
Clarissa could not help feeling that he meant to 
do her a kindness. She was ashamed of her un- 
worthy prejudice against him, and roused herself 
with a great effort from her abstraction, in order 
to talk and listen to Mr. Granger with all due, 
courtesy. Nor had she any farther opportunity 
of watching those two figures pacing backward 
and forward upon the terrace; for Mr. Granger 
contrived to occupy her attention till the bell 
rang, and afforded her the usual excuse of hurry- 
ing away to dress, 

She was one of the last to return to the draw- 
ing-room, and to her surprise found Mr. Granger 
by her side, offering his arm in his stately way 
when the procession began to file off to the din- 
ing-reom, oblivious of the claims which my lady's 

tronly guests might have upon him. 


Throughout that evening Mr. Granger was 
more or less by Clarissa’s side. His daughter, 
perceiving this with a scarcely concealed aston- 
ishment, turned a deaf ear to the designing com- 
pliments of Captain Westleigh (who told him- 
self that a fellow might just as well go in for a 
good thing as not when he got a chance), and 
came across the room to take part in her parent’s 
conversation. She even tried to lure him away 
on some pretense or other; but this was vain. 
He seemed rooted to his chair by Clarissa’s side 
—+he listlessly turning over a folio volume of 
steel ley he pointing out landscapes and scenes 
which had been familiar to him in his continent- 
al rambles, and remarking upon them in a some- 
what disjointed fashion—‘‘ Marathon, yes—rath- 
er flat, isn't it? But the mountains make a fine 
background. We went there with guides one day, 
when I was a youngman. The Acropolis—hum ! 
ha!—very fine ruins, but a most inconvenient 
place to get at. Would you like to see Greece, 
Miss Lovel?” 

Clarissa gave a little sigh—half pain, half rapt- 
ure. What chance had she of ever treading that 
illustrious soil, of ever emerging from the nar- 
row bondage of her dull life? She glanced across 
the room to the distant spot where Lady Geral- 
dine and George Fairfax sat playing chess. He 
had been there. She remembered his pleasant 
talk of his wanderings on the night of their rail- 
road journey. 

** Who would not like to see Greece ?” she said. 

“Yes, of course,” Mr. Granger answered, in 
his most prosaic way. ‘‘It's a country that 
ought to be remarkably interesting; but unless 
one is very well up in its history, one is apt to look 
at every thing in a vague, uncertain sort of man- 
ner. A mountain here, and a temple there—and 
then the guides and that kind of people contrive 
to vulgarize every thing somehow; and then there 
is always an alarm about brigands, to say nothing 
of the badness of the inns. I really think you 
would be disappointed in Greece, Miss Lovel.” 

«Let me keep my dream,” Clarissa answered, 
rather sadly; ‘‘I am never likely to see the 
reality.” 

“You can not be sure of that; at your age 
all the world is before you.” 

‘© You have read Grote, of course, Miss Lov- 
el?” said Miss Granger, who had read eve 
book which a young lady ought to have read, 
and who rather prided herself upon the solid na- 
ture of her studies. 

“Yes, I have read a good deal of Grote,” 
Clarissa replied, meekly. 

Miss Granger looked at her as if she rather 
doubted this assertion, and would like to have 
come down upon her with some puzzling ques- 
tion about the. Archons or the A: 8, but 
thought better of it, and asked her father if he 
had been talking to Mr. Purdew. 

Mr. Purdew was a landed gentleman of some 
standing, whose estate lay near Arden Court, 
and who had come with his wife and daughters 
to Lady Laura's ball. 

“*He is sitting over there, near the piano,” 
added Sophia; ‘‘I expected to find you enjoy- 
ing a chat with him.” 

“Thad my chat with Purdew after lancheon,” 
answered Mr. Granger; and then he went on 
turning the Jeaves for Clarissa with a solemn air, 
and occasionally pointing out to her some noted 
feature in a landscape or city. His daughter 
stared at him in supreme astonishment. She 
had seen him conventionally polite to young 
ladies before to-night, but this was something 
more than conventional politeness. He kept his 
place all the evening, and all that Sophia could 
do was to keep her place also. 

‘When Clariesa was lighting her candle at a 
table in the corridor, Mr. Fairfax came up to 
her for the first time since the previous night. 

“I congratulate you on your conquest, Miss 
Lovel,” he said, in a low voice. 

She looked up at him with a pale, startled 
face, for she had not known that he was near 
her till his voice sounded close in her ear, ‘‘I 
don’t understand you,” she stammered. 

“Oh, of course not; young ladies never can 
understand that sort of thing. But I understand 
it very well, and it throws a pretty clear light 
upon oor interview last night. I wasn't quite 
prepared for such wise counsel as yon gave me 
then. I can see now whence came the strength 
of your wisdom. It is a victory worth achiev- 
ing, Miss Lovel. It means Arden Court.—Yes, 
that’s a very good portrait, isn’t it?” he went 
on in a louder key, as a little cluster of Indies 
came toward the table; ‘‘a genuine Sir Joshua, 
I believe.” 

And then came the usual good-nights, and 
Clarissa went away to her room with those words 
in her ears, ‘* It means Arden Court.” 

Could he be cruel enough to think so despic- 
ably of her as this? Could he suppose that she 
wanted to attract the attention of a man old 
enough to be her father, only because he was 
rich and the master of the home she loved? 
The fact is that Mr. Fairfax—not too good or 
high-principled a man at the best of times, and 
yet accounting himself an honorable gentleman 
—was angry with himself and the whole world, 
most especially angry with Clarissa, because she 
had shown herself strong where he had thought 
to find her weak. Never before had his vanity 
been so deeply wounded. He had half resolved 
to sacrifice himself for this girl—and behold, 
she cared nothing for him! 


—_————_—_—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
CHIEFLY PATERNAL, 


‘Tue preparations for the wedding went on. 
Clarissa’s headache did not develop into a fever, 
and she had no excuse for flying from Hale 
Castle. Her father, who had written Lady 
Laura Armstrong several courteous little notes 
expressing his gratitude for her goodness to his 


child, surprised Miss Lovel very much by ap- 
pearing at the Castle one fine afternoon to make 
a personal acknowledgment of his gratitude, 
He consented to remain to dinner, though pro- 
testing that he had not dined away from home 
—except at his brother-in-law's—for a space of 
years. 

“IT am a confirmed recluse, my dear Lady 
Laura, @ worn-out old bookworm, with no bet- 
ter idea of enjoyment than a good fire and a 
favorite author,” he said; ‘‘and I really feel 
myself quite unfitted for civilized society. But 
you have a knack at commanding, and to hear 
is to obey; so if you insist upon it, and will 
pardon my morning dress, I remain.” 

Mr. Lovel’s morning dress was a suit of rather 
clerical-looking black from a fashionable West 
End tailor—a costume that would scarcely out- 
rage the proprieties of a patrician dinner-table. 

“Clarissa shall show you the gardens between 
this and dinner-time,” exclaimed Lady Laura, 
‘*Tt’s an age since you've seen them, and I want 
to know your opinion of my improvements, 
Besides, you must have so much to gay to her.” 

Clarisa blushed, remembering how very little 
her father ever had to say to her of a confiden- 
tial nature, but declared that she would be very 
pleased to show him the gardens ; 80, after a little 
more talk with my lady, they set out together. 

“Well, Clary,” Mr. Lovel began, with his 
kindest air, ‘you are making a long stay of it.” 

‘“Too long, papa. I should be so glad to 
come home. Pray don’t think me ungrateful 
to Lady Laura; she is all goodness; but I am 
so tired of this kind of life, and I do so long for 
the quiet of home.” 

‘Tired of this kind of life! Did ever any one 
hear of such a girl! I really think there are 
some people who would be tired of Paradise. 
Why, child, it is the making of you to be here! 
If I were as rich as—as that fellow Granger, for 
instance; hang Croesus! I couldn't give yon a 
better chance. You must stay here as long as 
that good-natured Lady Laura likes to have you; 
and I hope you'll have booked a rich husband 
before you come home. JI shall be very much 
disappointed if you haven't.” 

“*f wish yon would not talk in that way, papa; 
nothing would ever induce me to marry for 


‘| money.” 


“* For money ; no, I suppose not,” replied Mr. 
Lovel, testily ; ‘* but you might marry a man with 
money. ‘There's no reason that a rich man 
should be inferior to the rest of his species. I 
don't find any thing so remarkably agreeable in 

r men.” 

“T am not likely to marry foolishly, papa, or 
to offend you in that way,” Clarissa answered, 
with a kind of quiet firmness, which her father 
inwardly execrated as ‘‘infernal obstinacy ;” 
“* but no money in the world would be the faint- 
est temptation to me,” 

“*Humph! Wait till some Yorkshire squire 
offers you a thousand a year pin-money; you'll 
change your tone then, I should hope. Have 
you seen any thing of that fellow Granger, by- 
the-way ?” 

“T have seen a good deal of Mr. and Miss 
Granger, papa. They have been staying here for 
a fortnight, and are here now.” 

““You don’t say so? Then I shall be linked 
into an intimacy with the fellow. Well, it is 
best to be neighborly, perhaps. And how do 
you like Mr. Granger ?” 

“He is not a particafarly unpleasant person, 
papa; rather stiff and matter-of-fact, but not un- 
gentlemanly; and he has been especially polite 
to me, as if he pitied me for having lost Arden.” 

In a general way Mr. Lovel would have been 
inclined to protest against being pitied, either in 
his own person or that of his belongings, by such 
aman as Daniel Granger. But in his present 
humor it was not displeasing to him to find that 
the owner of Arden Court had been especially 
polite to Clarissa. 

“Then he is really « nice fellow, this Gran- 
ger, eh, Clary ?” he said, airily. 

“*T did not say nice, papa.” 

“No, but civil and good-natured, and that 
kind of thing. Do you know, I hear nothing 
but praises of him about Arden ; and he is really 
doing wonders for the place. Looking at his 
work with an unjaundiced mind, it is impossible 
todeny that. And then his wealth !—something 
enormous, they tell me. How do you like the 
daughter, by-the-way ?” 

This question Mr. Lovel asked with something 
of a wry face, as if the existence of Daniel Gran- 
ger’s danghter was not a pleasing circumstance 
in his mind. 

**Not very particularly, She is ver 
good, I dare ay. and seems anions to do good 
among the poor; and she is clever and accom- 
plished, but she is not a winning person. I don’t 
think I could ever get on with her very well.” 

“* That's a pity, since you are such near neigh- 
bors.” 

“* But you have always avoided any acquaint- 
ance with the Grangers, papa," Clarissa said, 
wonderingly. 

‘*Yes, ves, naturally. I have shrunk from 
knowing people who have turned me out of house 
and homé, as it were. But that sort of thing 
must come to an end sooner or later. I don’t 
want to appear prejadiced or churlish; and, in 
short, though I may never care to cross that 
threshold, there is no reason Miss Granger and 
you should not be friendly. You have no one 
at Arden of your own age to associate with, and 
a companion of that kind might be useful. Has 
the girl much influence with her father, do you 
think?” 

“*She is not a girl, papa; she is a young wom- 
an. I don’t suppose she is more than three or 
four and twenty, but no one would ever think of 
calling Miss Granger a girl.” 

“*You haven't answered my question.” 

“*T scarcely know how to answer it. Mr. 
Granger seems kind to his daughter, and she 
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talks as if she had a great deal of influence over 

him ; but one does not see much of people's real 

feelings in a great house like this. It is ‘com- 
pany’ all day long. I dare say Mr. and Miss 

Granger are very fond of one another, but—but 

—they are not as mach to each other as I should 

like you and me to be, papa,” Clarissa addedy 

with @ sudden boldness. 

Mr. Lovel coughed, as if something had stuck 
in his throat. 

“My dear child, I have every wish to treat you 
fairly—affectionately, that is to say,” he replied, 
after that little nervous cough; ‘‘but I am not 
a man given to sentiment, you see, and there are 
circumstances in my life which go far to excuse 
a certain coldness. So long as you do not ask 
too much of me—in the way of sentiment, I mean 
—we shall get on very well, as we have done 
since your return from school. I have had 
every reason to be satisfied.” 

This was not much, but Clarissa was grateful 
even for so little. ° 

‘Thank you, papa,” she said, in a low voice ; 
“J have been very anxious to please you.” 

‘© Yes, my dear, and I hope—nay, am sure— 
that your future conduct will give me the same 
cause for satisfaction; that you will act wixely, 

. and settle the more difficult questions of life like 
a woman of sense and resolution. ‘There are 
difficult questions to be solved in every woman's 
life, vou know, Clary; and woe betide the one 
who lets her heart get the better of her head !” 

Clarissa did not quite understand the drift of 
this remark, but her father dismissed the subject 
in his lightest manner before she could express 
her bewilderment. 

“That's quite enough serious talk, my dear,” 
she said; ‘‘and now give me the carte du pays. 
‘Who is here besides these Grangers? and what 
little social comedies are being enacted? Your 
Jetters, though very nice and dutifal, are not quite 
up to the Horace Walpole standard, and have not 
enlightened me very much about the state of 
things.” 

Clarissa ran over the names of the Castle 
guests. There was one which she felt would be 
difficult to prononnee, but it must needs come at 
last. She wound up her list with ic: ‘* And— 
and there is Lady Geraldine Challoner, and the 
gentleman she is going to marry—Mr. Fairfax.” 

To her extreme surprise the name seemed to 
awaken some unwonted emotion in her father's 
breast. 

“Fairfax!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ what Fairfax is 
that? You didn’t tell me whom Lady Geraldine 
was to marry when you told me you were to of- 
ficiate as bride-maid. Who is this Mr. Fair- 
fax?” 

‘* He has been in the army, papa, and has sold 
out. He is the heir to some great estate called 
Lyvedon, which he is to inherit from an uncle.” 

“‘ His son!” mattered Mr. Lovel. 

“Do you know Mr. Fairfax, papa?” 

‘No, I do not know this young man. Bat I 
have known others—members of the same fami- 
ly—and have a good reason for hating his name. 

le comes of a false, unprincipled race. I am 
sorry for Lady Geraldine.” 

“He may not have inherited the faults of his 
family, papa.” =e 

“May not!” echoed Mr. Lovel, contemptuous- 
ly; ‘‘or may. I fancy these vices run in the 
blood, child, and pass from father to son more 
surely than a landed estate. To lie and betray 
came natural to the man I knew. Great Heav- 
en! I can see his false smile at this moment.” 

This was said in a low voice—not to Clarissa, 
‘but to himself—a half-involantary exclamation. 
Ho turned impatiently presently, and walked 
harriedly back toward the Castle. 

“Let us go in,” he said. ‘That name of 
Fairfax has set my teeth on edge.” 

“+ But you will not be uncivil to Mr. Fairfax, 

pa ?” Clarissa asked, anxiously. 

» “Uneivil to him! No, of course not. The 

man is Lady Laura's guest, and a stranger to 

me; why should I be uncivil to him?” 

Nor would it have been possible to imagine, 
by-and-by, when Mr. Lovel and George Fairfax 

were introduced to each other, that the name of 
the younger man was in any manner unpleasant 
to the elder. Clarissa’s father had evidently 
made up his mind to be agreeable, and was em- 
imently successful in the attempt. At the din- 
ner-tavle he was really brilliant, and it was a 
wonder to every one that a man who led a life 
of seclusion could shine forth all at once with 
more than the success of a professed diner-out. 
Bat it was to Mr. Granger that Marmaduke Lov- 
e) was most particularly gracious. He seemed 
eager to atone, on this one occasion, for all for- 
mer coldness toward the purchaser of his estate. 
Nor was Daniel Granger slow to take advantage 
of his urbane humor. For some reason or oth- 
er that gentleman was keenly desirous of acquir- 
ing Mr. Lovel's friendship. It might be the com- 
moner’s slavish worship of ancient race, it might 
be some deeper reason, that influenced him, but 
about the fact iteelf there could be no doubt. 
The master of Arden was eager to place his cov- 
erts, his park, his library, his hot-houses, his pic- 
tare-gallery—every thing that he possessed—at 
the feet of his ruined neighbor. Yet even in his 
eagerness to confer these benefits there was some 
show of delicacy, and he was careful not to out- 
rage the fallen man’s dignity. 

Mr. Lovel listened and bowed and smiled ; 
pledged himself to nothing; waved off every of- 
fer with an airy grace that was all his own. A 

rime minister, courted by some wealthy place- 
unter, could not have had a loftier air; and yet 
he contrived to make Mr. Granger feel that this 
was the inauguration of a friendship between 
them; that he consented to the throwing down 
of those barriers which had kept them apart hith- 


erto. 

“For myself, I am a hermit by profession,” 
he said; ‘“but [am anxious that my daughter 
should have friends, and I do not think she 


tered here and there. 


lightful 


it would be accomplished 80 easily. 
no doubt about his feelings, Mr. Lovel ; I know 
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could have a more accomplished or agreeable 


companion than Miss Granger.” 

He glanced toward that young lady with a 
smile—almost a triumphant smile—as he said 
this. 
and he had paid her considerable attention—at- 
tention which had not been received by her with 


quite that air of gratification which Mr. Lovel’s 
graceful compliments were apt to cause. He was 


not angry with her, however. He contemplated 
her with a gentle indulgence, as an interesting 
study in human nature. 

“Well, Mr. Lovel,” said Lady Laura, in a 
confidential tone, when he was wishing her good- 
night, ‘‘ what do you think of Mr. Granger now?” 

“*T think he is a very excellent fellow, my dear 
Lady Laura, and that I am to blame for having 
been so prejudiced against him.” 

“‘T am so glad to hear you say that!” cried 
my lady, eagerly. She had drawn him a little 
way apart from the rest of her visitors, out of 
ear-shot of the animated groups of talkers clus- 


He responded to the look with a most inno- 


cent stare, 


“© A discovery, my dearest Lady Lanra—you 
mystify me. - What discovery is there for me to 
make, except that Hale Castle is the most de- 
to visit ?—and that fact I knew be- 
forehand, knowing its mistress.” 

“+ But is it possible that you have seen nothing 


—guessed nothing? And I should have sup) 
you such a keen observer—such q profound judge 


of human nature,” 
““Qne does not enlarge one’s knowledge of 


human nature buried among books as I have 


been. But, seriously, Lady Lanra, what is the 


answer to the enigma—what ought I to have 
guessed or seen?” 


“Why, that Daniel Granger is desperately in 
love with your daughter.” 
“*With Clarissa! Impossible! Why, the man 


is old enough to be her father.” 


“« Now, my dear Mr. Lovel, you know that is 
no reason against it. I tell you the thing is cer- 
tain—palpable to any one who has had some ex- 
perience of such matters, as I have. I wanted 
to bring this about; 1 had set my heart upon it 
before Clarissa came here, but 1 did not think 
There is 


the man thoroughly, and I never saw him pay 


any woman attention before. Perhaps the poor 


fellow is scarcely conscious of his own infatua- 
tion yet, but the fact is no less certain. He has 
betrayed himself to me ever so many times by 
little speeches he has let fall about our dear 
I think even the daughter begins to see 


“«¢ And what then, my kind friend?” asked 
Mr. Lovel, with an air of supreme indifference. 
‘* Suppose this fancy of yours to be correct, do 


you think Clarissa would marry the man?” 


*<[ do not think she would be so foolish as to 
refuse him,” Lady Laura answered, quickly, 
“unless there were some previous infatuation 
on her side.” 

“You need have no apprehension of that,” 
retarned Mr. Lovel, sharply. ‘‘ Clarissa has 
never had the opportunity for so much as a 
flirtation.” 

Lady Laura remembered that scene in the 
balcony with a doubtful feeling. 

“‘T hope she would have some regard for her 
own interest,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ And if 
such an opportunity as this were to present it- 
self—as I feel very sure it will—L hope your in- 
fluence would be exerted on the right side.” 

“My dear Lady Laura, my intluence should 
be exercised in any manner you desired,” re- 
plied Mr. Lovel, eagerly. ‘‘You have been so 
good to that poor friendless girl that you have 
a kind of right to dispose of her fate. Heaven 
forbid that I should interfere with any plans you 
may have formed on her behalf, except to pro- 
mote them!” 

“It is so good of you.to say that. I really 
am so fond of my dear Clary, and it would so 
please me-to sea her make a great marriage, 
such as this would be. If Mr. Granger were not 
a good man, if it were a mere question of mon- 
ey, I would not urge it fora moment; but he 
really.is in every way unexceptionable; and if 
you will give me your permission to use my in- 
fluence with Clary—" 

““My dear Lady Laura, as a woman, as a 
mother, you are the fittest judge of what is best 
for the girl. I leave her in vour hands with en- 
tire confidence; and if you bring this marriage 
about, I shall say Providence has been good to 
us. Yes, I confess I should like to seo my 
daughter mistress of Arden Court.” 

Almost as he spoke there arose before him a 
vision of what his own position would be if this 
thing should come to pass. Was it really worth 
wishing for at best? Never again could he be 
master of the home of his forefathers. An hon- 
ored visitor, perhaps, or a tolerated inmate—that 
was all. Still it would be something to have his 
daughter married to a rich man. He had a 
growing, almost desperate, need of some wealthy 
friend who should stretch out # saving hand be- 
tween him and his fast-nccamulating difficulties ; 
and who 60 fitted for this office as a son-in-law? 
Yes, upon the whole, the thing was worth wish- 
ing for. 

He bade Lady Laura good-night, declaring 
that this brief glimpse of the civilized world had 
been strangely agreeable to him. He even 
promised to dine at the Castle again before long, 
and so departed, after kissing his daughter al- 
most affectionately, in a better humor with him- 
self and mankind than had been common to him 
lately. 

“So that is young Fairfax,” he said to him- 
self, a8 he jogged slowly homeward in the Arden 
fly—the single vehicle of that kind at the dis- 


She had been seated next him at dinner, : 


“And now I want to’ 
know if you have made any great discovery ?” 
she asked, looking at him triamphantly. 








posal of the village gentility—‘‘so that is the 
son of Temple Fairfax. There is a look of his 
father in his eyes, but not that look of wicked 
power in his face-that there was in the Colonel's 
—not that thorough stamp of a bold, bad man. 
It will come, 1 suppose, in good time.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Canxen Toxators that are purchased from the can- 
ning factories are generally so little cooked, and in 
such large pieces, that a delightful breakfast dish may 
be made from them. Drain off all the liquor, and, hav- 
ing a small piece of batter melted in a dripping-pan, 
putin the pieces, place into a hot oven or on top of the 
stove, and let them fry s few minutes; season, and, if 
liked, add cream to them when you take them from 
the fire. Do not have too much butter in the pan, or 
they will be greasy. 

A very Nicz War or cooxmne Eaos is to break them 
in asaucer, one at a time, being careful to keep the yolk 
from breaking and ranning. Have ready ina dripping- 
pan some. boiling water or milk; into this slide the 
eggs, letting them cook until set; take them up with a 
skimmer and place them in a dish, putting a little bat- 
ter, salt, and pepper over them, or place them on but- 
tered toast. 

Vetver Crrau.—One coffee-cupful of wine, two- 
thirds of a box of Cox's gelatine dissolved in one pint 
of water, one coffee-cupful of sugar; set the mixture 
over the fire and let it come to a boil, strain it through 
a Gannel bag; when it is nearly cold, add a pint of 
good rich cream ; beat all well together and put into a 
mould. 

Sranven Caxan.—Place over the fire in a perfectly 
clean saucepan three pints of milk; in it put one ounce 
of Cox's gelatine, and let it boil slowly until dissolved ; 
add three-quarters of a pound of best white sugar; take 
it from the fire, and add six beaten eggs, stirring it all 
the time, and adding the eggs alowly. Put it on the 
stove again, and let it thicken, all the time stirring; 
add flavoring to suit ; let it cool a little; give one good 
beat, and pour it into the moulds. In this and the 
preceding recipe a little milk should be put into the 
monlda, rinse it round, and then pour ft out: !t keeps 
the “cream” from adhering and losing its form. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ls than two wos ago a thrill of horror 
went through the length and breadth of our 
country at the sickening details of the ‘‘ Avon- 
dale calamity.” Again from the Pennsylvania 
coal regions has come the cry of anguish from 
ecarce-rescued miners, and from the frantic wid- 
ows and orphans of the suffocated dead. This 
time, also, the massacre of at least twenty unfor- 
tunate men was caused by the shaft taking fire; 
and there being only one shaft, the sole avenue 
of escape was made impassable, and all ventila- 
tion stopped. Immured in this dreadful sepul- 
chre, the smoke from the burning timber and the 
deadly gases from the coal constantly accumu- 
lating, the thirty-seven Pittston miners, helpless 
and horror-stricken, awaited their fate, ‘hat 
any of this number were rescued from that deep, 
dark pit was due to the eager efforts madc in 
their behalf. But who can realize the horror of 
that under-ground waiting for death,or the sud- 
den shock of anguish falling, as in an instant, 
upon wives and children? There seems to be no 
doubt in any candid mind that miners, who are 
by necessity exposed to roan dangers, should at 
least have tne protection which tio shafts would 
give them. The experiment of one openin 

only for ventilation, and for escape in time ot 

danger, has been tried long enough—lives enough 
have been sacrificed to cause the public to de- 
mand that the law enforce protective measures, 





The obstacles to be overcome in destroying 
the Column Vendéme were so great that the 
workmen employed on it predicted the ruin of 
the contractor who en, to overthrow It. 
The terms promised were $7000, with a deduction 
of $100 a day for every day it was left standin; 
after May 5; consequently $1100 were deducte 
from the amount agreed upon. The column 
was shattered to pieces In Its fall, but the pedcs- 
tal, which hes always been considered the most. 
admirable portion of the monument, remained 
standing. 





Asan illustration of the accuracy of newspaper 
details, it may be mentioned that one correspond- 
ent from Paris writes that the Column Vendéme 
broke intw three picces in falling. Another as- 
serts that by its fall the colamn was shattcred 
into ‘‘ten thousand atoms.’”” There is only the 
insignificant discrepancy of nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-seven pieces, which is of no 
nccotel whatever, and readers can take their 

oice. 





The corner-stone of the new Capitol at Albany 
will Pe laid on June 24, with appropriate cero- 
monics. 





The scenery on the American side of Niagara 
Falls has been much injured, it is said, by the 
proprietors of the land, who have been durin; 
the winter cutting down grand old trees, ‘and 
selling the timber for fire-wood. 





One evening, a week or two. ago, a couple of 
drunken loafers entered a Brooklyn car und be- 
haved in an_ outrageous manner, insulting to 
every one. The passengers were terrified, espe- 
clally the ladies; and the conductor, who was 
not formidable in size, could neither make them 
behave nor leave the car. He looked anxiously 
for a police officer, but, of course, none appear- 
ed on the strect. A new actor, however, did 
appear in the scene. A black-eyed gentleman 

who was afterward ascertained to one of 

rooklyn’s best detectives) quietly ordered the 
most insulting of the pair to get out of the car. 
The rough refused, whereupon the gentleman 
seized him, and by main force dragged him out 
of the car and deposited him in the middle 
of the street, while his comrade immediately 
followed him, to the delight and relief of every 
body. One of the passengers remarked, ‘‘ Had 
Foster been served in this way, Putnam would 
be living to-day.” 





By the destruction of the Palais du Qual 
D’Orsay France has lost official records of na- 
tional importance, as well as productions of 
artistic skill, which can not be restored. This 
magnificent building was begun in the time of 
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Napoleon I., but not fully completed until the 
reign of Louis Philippe. “The edifice consisted 
of four magnificent endings, surrounding a 
vast court, and two wings inclosing two smaller 
courts, Toward the river the front presented a 
long line of windows, formed by nineteen arches, 
separated by Tuscan columns, above which was 
aseries of the Ionic order, and over this a mixed 
Corinthian attic, crowned with an elaborate bat- 
tlement. The interior of this grand edifice was 
on ascale commensurate with the administrative 
offices of a great empire. The walls of the stair- 
cases were ornamented with allegorical paint- 
ings. On the tiretstory was the Hall of Audience 
for the Court of Accounts, which was decorated 
with paintings by eminent artists. The nd- 
floor, facing the river, was appropriated to the 
sittings of the Council of State, The Hall of 
the Pas Perdus, on this floor, was an elegant 
square apartment, in which four Doric columns 
sustained a balustrade opening into a vestibule 
of the upper story. There were five other halls, 
mmagnidcently adorned, and containing portraits 
and pictures of great excellence. On the ground- 
floor was, also, the Salle des Seances Administra- 
tives, a saloon of great splendor, decorated with 
twenty Corinthian columns of white marble, 
with gilt capitals, and portraits of eminent 
Frenchmen. The coned celling was richly gilt 
in compartments, and contained five emblem- 
aticul paintings. The palace cost $2,400,000. 





An exchange states that the Boston artists 
have established a club, but that women are ex- 
claded from it, the reason assigned being that 
if women are admitted to the privileges of the 
club the men can not smoke! 





Abont fifteen years ago a curious contract was 
made between a Miss Evans and a Mr. Coeper, 
which has resulted in a novel lawsuit in Che- 
nango County. It seems from the newspaper 
accounts that Mr. Cooper agreed to give Miss 
Evans one ewe lamb and its increase until she 
was twenty-one years of age, in consideration of 
a gold watch-key. The suit was brought to re- 
cover the sheep or its equivalent. The evidence 
showed that the increase was to be in ewe lambs, 
and that the nataral increase of a flock of sheep 
would double every year. According to this es- 
timate, Miss Susie would have at the end of fif- 
teen years 16,064 ewe lambs, which, at $4 per 
head, would amount to $64,256. The Justice 
heard the evidence, and, like a wise man, re- 
served his fadgment. What the final result of 
thre suit is has not yet been reported. 





Honesty {s 80 rare that a Binghamton mer- 
chant was amazed the other day by a woman 
who came into his store to pay a debt of four- 
teen dollars which had been contracted twelve 

ears ago. The debt had been given up as bad 
long before, but the woman paid it quietly, re- 
marking that she had not found it convenient 
to settle it before, 





The 30th of May was a great strawberry day. 
In order to make it as obvious that thle be tru nh 
as it is that It is not poetry, we have only to 
mention that on that day 206,000 quarts of 
etrawberrics were received off the Delaware Rail- 
road for the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets. Also 48,000 quarts were sent from Balti- 
more to New York. This is said to be the lar- 
t amount ever shipped northward in a single 
ys 





A most violent rain and hail storm interrupt- 
ed the heated term which oppressed us before 
May had departed. In some sections of the 
country it caused great destraction of property, 
the fierce wind and the vivid, blinding Mt hining 
combining to do injury to forest and field, as 
well as to houses and cattle. There were man: 
miraculous escapes from death. A new school- 
house in Rondout, on the Hudson, was struck 
by lightning. Five hundred children were gath- 
ered in it, and nearly every child was affected 
more or less, being for a moment almost para- 
lyzed. They soon recovered from this, but a 
panic ensued, which only the presence of mind 
of the teachers prevented from resulting in a ca- 
lamity. A lady in the same town, while leaning 
from the window of her residence, was struck by 
lightning, but, fortunately, it expended Its fury 
on her back hair, scattering chignon and hair- 
pins in every direction; but she herself was un- 

urt, though stunned by the shock. 





“The court-martial has ordered the use af the 
mitrailleuse in case of wholesale executions.”" There 
is something fearful in-such a telegram as this 
coming from blood-stained, mangled Paris, even 
though it may have deserved ite fate. Through 
what deep scas of blood arc the once gay Paris- 
ians passing ! 





“Shelling” a city Is attended with horrible de- 
tails, of which general descriptions fail to con- 
vey any adequate idea. The mention of a few 
of the many tragical instances which occurred 
some time ago in Paris may show tlic necessary 
condition of the people during such military 
operations. A cook crossed the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée to get meat at a butcher's, when 
a shell struck him, killing him instantly. Tho 
butcher and wife were eo terrified that they ran 
shricking from their stall. Presently the wife 
of the dead man, alurmed at his long absence, 
went to sec what had become of him. When 
she saw him lying lifeless on the floor, she gave 
a heart-rending scream, but immediately went 
to the door for help. At the threshold a mus- 
ket ball struck her ankle, and she fell helpless, 
and lay, uncared for, many hours. A certain 
house was destroyed by a bomb-shell, and every 
one in it killed except one young man, who 
saved his life by clinging to the walls above the 
narrow ledge whereon his feet rested. It was 
some time before assistance came, He was cra- 
zy when removed. He lingered a few wecks, 
cowering with abject terror at the abyss whieh 
to his mind’s eye constantly yawns at his fect, 
and then death: relieved his sufferings. Some 
of the cocstee reported are almost miraculous. 
A shell fell.in a nursery fall of children, and 
lod, under the cradle in which were threo 
children playing. It lay where it lodged, with- 
out bursting. Another shell fell into a chamber 
where a man and his wife were sleeping. Tho 
walls were rent asunder, the furniture shatter- 
ed, and even the bed torn in pieces, but the ter- 
rifled couple. escaped without injury. Tho effect 
of such shocks, however, is often disastrous to 
the nervous system. 
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ON AN APPLE. 


Mysterious frait! thy ruddy round 
Sets frolic fancy flying. 

Half hid in orchard-grass I found 
‘Thee fallen. Day was dying; 

Laura had left me there alone, 
My parting kiss refusing ; 

And, since all joy with her had flown, 
I fell to mumpish musing. 


An apple! Well, ‘tis juicy-sweet, 
By Pheebus rarely roasted ; 

A lovelier or more luscious treat 
Pomona never boasted. 

And yet, and yet, one can’t forget-— 
The painful thought will slip in— 

The mischief mortal kind have met 
From such another pippin. 


Oh, Eve! if you content had been 
With pear, or plam, or cherry, 

Our world had shown a different scene— 
Less mad, and far more merry. 

And many a sermon had been spared 
In churches and in chapels, 

If we, your children, had not shared 
Your luckless taste for apples. 


Fair frit! What strange, malignant fate 
Links with your mellow glory 

The perils of our fallen state, 
The sadness of our story, 

From those of old in captured Troy, 
Whom Paris brought to sorrow, 

To him, the orchard-robbing boy, 
Who dreads his birch to-morrow ? 


How many souls associate 
With you their trips and trials, 
Of all on whom despotic fate 
Has voided all her phials! 
Eve and GEnone, Jack and Jill, 
Myself, and Menelaus, 
Find you a Dead Sea mockery still, 
That tempts but to betray us. 


What dismal destiny bestowed 
Your dower of disaster? 
Swift-footed Atalanta owed 
To you her lord and master. 
And Tell, and Tantalus—good lack! 
On earth or with the gods, 
You have a most distinguished knack 
OF setting things at odds. 


Per contra, fairness must forbid 
The muse to be quite mute on 

‘The little service once you did 
To good Sir Isaac Newton. 

But that was quite exceptional, 
And surely is, beside, a 

Right poor set-off against the Fall, 
And that ead scene on Ida, 


Thrice luckless fruit! our world had been 
Far better off without you ; 2 
Ribstone or russet, red or green, 
‘There's some ill spell about you. 
Mankind perchance had sager grown, 
More fit with fate to grapple, 
Had earth or Eden never known 
A woman or an apple. 


So grumbled I, when lo! a pair 
Of pouting lips were proffered ; 

And—taken somewhat unaware— 
I welcomed what they offered. 

And verily ‘tis wondrous strange, 
And passing explanation, 

The mighty metamorphic change 
Wrought by that osculation. 

Said Laura: ‘ You're a silly goose, 
Because a girl’s capricious, 

To whelm with eloquent abuse 
A pippin so delicious. 

And that old sneer at Mother Eve 
Is worse than stale—it’s shabby ; 

My poor old Bertie, I believe 
You're growing tart and crabby.” 


Quoth I: ‘‘Sun-stinted fruit will lose 
‘The sweetness of its savor, 

And I grow sour if you refuse 
The sunshine of your favor. 

I'm sweet as drops from Hybla’s hive 
If you but smile; so do, love. 

Yon are my Venus, and I give 
The apple unto you, love.” 


She smiled—a more seductive smile 
Ne'er came from Cytherea— 

Bat thought my pseudo-classic style 
A most absurd idea. 

She would not take the apple—she 
‘Was no pert pagan Venus; 

And so, to save more words, d’ye see, 
We ate the fruit between us. 





A VISIT TO THE TAXIDERMIST. 


TAXIDERMIST’S shop is a museum in 

miniature. Here may be seen stuffed 
birds, animals, and reptiles of all kinds, from 
the polar bears and seals, designed fur zoolog- 
ical collections, down to the pet canaries and 

les embalmed for sentimental owners. This 
{ast branch of business forms a large part of the 
taxidermist’s trade. They also preserve great 
numbers of birds for ladies’ bonnets, many thou- 
sands of which are put up every year for the 
milliners. The taxidermist must be a bit of an 
artist withal; for he not only has to stuff the 
bird or animal in such a manner as to preserve 
its proportions, bat he most-mount and pose it 
naturally, and supply it with glass eves of the 
color and expression of life. It is said that of 
all animals the dog is one of the most difficult to 
prepare satisfactorily. In the pretty picture on 
page 392 the little girl seems to belong to the class 
of mourners above referred to. She is gazing 
tearfully at the bird in her hand, evidently try- 
ing to trace in its rigid form soine resemblance 
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to her lost favorite; while her little brother 


-} kicks ‘and screams in his mother’s lap, frightened 


out of his wits at the sight of the grinning monk- 
ey with which his father has sought to amuse 


‘him, Around the room stuffed owls, seals, deer, 


eagles, dogs, etc., give evidence of the taxider- 
mist’s art, and excite the interest and curiosity 
of visitors. 

—EE== 


TWO BALLS. 


HERE were three Misses Grosgrain when 

-Martin Miller was a clerk in the drug store 
of Pill& Powder. They were pretty girls enough, 
and Nature had made“amends for what for- 
tune denied them, by superadding all the beauty 
and freshness of youth, and something more, 
which, together with their airs and graces, great- 
ly impressed Martin's young imaginations, and 
carriedthem captive. They had an invalid moth-, 
er at that time, and used often to drop into the 
store to have prescriptions made up, for toilette 
articles, or perfumery. Once Martin ventured to 
present Miss Georgianna with a vial of attar of 
roses, which so far won her good-will that she 
invited him to the house to play cribbage with 
the girls, as Miss Georgianna had her own par- 
ticular young man, with whom she played a far 
more interesting game. 

Evelyn and Louise, though allowing them- 
selves to be flattered by the admiration of young 
Miller, yet held their heads very high, and hoped 
to make matches among the professions and the 
old families. However, Martin, being an unsus- 
picious soul, found the first evening in their so- 
ciety so sweet that he was fain to repeat the 
dangerous experiment, bringing often a bunch 
of flowers or a bundle of sweetmeats, in order 
to make his welcome sure; and the girls them- 
selves were too fond of having the neighbors see 
such a smart-looking young man frequenting the 
house, so long as they did not know he was only 
a druggist’s clerk, to make it other than pleasant 
for him; not that they would think of marrying 
a druggist’s clerk, though he was very well to 
while away the time, to intoxicate with their 
charms, till a more desirable parti should ap- 
pear. One day when there was to be a grand 
May-day ball, Martin bought tickets and went 
up to the Grosgrains’, and invited Miss Evelyn 
and Miss Louise to accompany him. Georgian- 
na was already invited by her Mr. Pewter, and 
Martin had repeatedly heard them both say that 
they would thank their stars for a chance to go, 
though they had by no means intended it as a 
hint to him, having very different escorts in 
view. When he broached the subject, however, 
they exchanged glances and hesitated. What 
was to be done? Young Mr. Bondholder, just 
returned from the European tour, was to be there; 
it would be too bad to Jose the chance of meet- 
ing and dancing with him; at the same time, 
what would he think if he should find that they 
were escorted by.a druggist’s clerk? Bat would 
he know? Yes; it was only yesterday that 
they had.met Mr. Bondholder in at Pill & Pow- 
der's taking a glass of soda, and had been in- 
vited to share that pleasure. What was to pre- 
vent him from recognizing the youth who served 
them? Still, if they should decline, what might 
they not lose? How much one evening, nay, one 
dance, had been known to bring about! What 
delicious whispers, what. hand-clasps, what 
glances might be exchanged in the whirl of ga- 
lop or Lancers! _ What infinite and happy possi- 
bilities were involved in the mazes of that ball! 

‘* Thanks, Martin,” spoke Lonise; ‘if wecan 
find any thing to wear we shall be delighted to go.” 

‘An unexpected pleasure,” sighed Evelyn. 
“Ah, that my godmother were here to change 
my old tarlatan into a new muslin!” 

“Then I will call for you at nine;” and he 
went away happy as 8 king, and dreamed all 
night of polkaing round the world with Evelyn 
in his arms. 

When the evening arrived he attired himself in 
new broadcloth, procured for the occasion, and 
hired the best carriage at Hay & Straw’s stables, 
and rung at the Grosgrain bell with keett antic- 
ipation of a happy evening. The bell was an- 
swered by a stipshod house-maid, who briefly in- 
formed him that the young ladies had decided not 
to attend the ball that night, bat had not been 
able to send him word. Martin turned away 
fram the door without speaking; indeed, the 
maid told Miss Evelyn afterward that he bore it 
quite mild like. She had evidently counted upon 
ascene. But the blow had stunned him; he was 
like one walking in adream. He discharged the 
carriage, and, regardless of his best broadcloth 
and thin shoes, paced up and down the pavement 
before the house, with no definite purpose in mind, 
but as if chained to the spot, till late in the even- 
ing, when, pausing under a lamp-post, he saw a 
carriage drive up to the Grosgrain door, and a 
gentleman whom he knew to be wealthy and 
well-born assist Evelyn and Louise to alight 
therefrom. ‘They had been to some famous con- 
cert of the season. ‘‘Qh, the music was simply 
divine,” Louise was saying; ‘‘{ never enjoyed 
any thing more in my life.” 

*« And you, Miss Evelyn?” asked Max Dole. 

“I thank you for it.” 

Then the door closed upon them, and Max Dole 
drove away, leaving Martin under the lamp-post, 
perfectly restored to his senses. He went home 
and slept soundly, and did not dream of polka- 
ing round the world with Evelyn in his arms. 

The next time that Evelyn and Louise dropped 
in at the drag store Martin made no allusion to 
the ball, but served them as graciously as ever, 
and accepted their blundering apologies with 
compassionate amiability. But he did not drop 
their acquaintance. He went to play cribbage 
with them of an evening, now and then, though 
Not so frequently-as once; he sent fruit and flow- 
ers to the invalid mother on rare occasions; and 
one day he emerged from the chrysalis of a drug- 
gist’s clerk into a partnership with the firm of 


Pulsifer & Co., chemists, and later into profess- 
orship of chemistry at a neighboting college. 
But Rome was not built in-a day; neither were 
Martin’s fortunes. Some years had elapsed since 
the little affair of the ball, and Evelyn and Louise 
were still the Misses Grosgrain, when the Prince 
of Wales came to this country and set every body 
dancing and feasting. When they read the an- 
nouncement of his arrival in the evening papers, 
little did they dream that he brought a charming 
retributien in his wake. 

“1 met Professor Miller down in town this 
morning,” said Louise on that same evening in 
which she had read of the Prince's arrival; ‘‘it 
seemed so funny to call him any. thing but Mar- 
tin. Heyday! I think he had a weakness for 
you, Eve; if it hadn’t been for that ball,eh? But 
how ‘could we guess that a poor druggist’s clerk 
would ever blossom into a great chemist, conde- 
scending to the aristocracy? Dear me, what 


: fools girls are! One needs to live twice in order 


to know how to live once. What if one of us— 
I think it was you, Eve—bartered a lifetime 
among the aristocracies of the intellect for the 
sake of our miserable pride and an evening 
passed with Senator Dole’s son and heir! for 
I’m sare I would never have given up a ball for a 
concert if it hadn't tickled my vanity to be seen 
in the society of one of the élite.” 

“*Don’t talk about it,” said Evelyn; “I've 
been ashamed to look Martin Miller in the face 
ever since. It makes my blood ran cold to re- 
member it. To be sure, we were young and gid- 
dy, with nobody to advise us; I hope he makes 
‘that-allowance, or what must he think of ns?” 

‘“We didn't very much care what he thought 
of us then.” 

“Didn't we? J cared so much that it spoiled 
all the music for me; it made a perfect discord 
of the Fifth Symphony. But of course the pride 
of all the Grosgrains must look higher than a 
druggist’s clerk ; and it was, as you say, a great 
temptation to sweep into Music Hall with Max 
Dole, particularly as Elinor Heed intimated that 
he would invite her, without doubt. It was very 
silly, but I wanted her to see whom he did in- 
vite!” 

““They are going to give the Prince a ball 
here,” said Louise. ‘‘ I wonder if we shall go?” 

‘Who do you think will invite us?” 

“Nobody; but can't one be permitted to build 
a castle or two?” : 

“Tf one fancies that style of architecture. I 
don’t see how you can make bricks without straw, 
though. And then isn't it customary to sit down 
and count the cost? As for me, | should prefer 
love in a cottage.” 

So the time wore on; and the Prince of Wales 
came, and every body turned out to stare at him, 
and climbed honse-tops and trees and garden- 
posts, and rented windows at fabulous prices, and 
received him with open arms—and mouths. Ev- 
ery body, too, was concerting as to what should 
be worn at the grand ball, and the modistes were 
worn to a shadow in consequence. -Eve and 
Louise met their friends going in and coming 
out of Holbrook's, of Madame Walther’s, of 
Goodness-knows-who’s, and they appeared to be 
lost in a fog of tulle and illusion and blonde, 
while those who were not trying on furbelows at 
the dress-makers’ were pinching their feet into 
Cinderella’s slippers at the shoe-makers’. And 
every where they were confronted with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Are you not going to the ball?” as if the 
courses of the stars and orbits of the comets de- 
pended upon whether one danced with the Prince 
or not. 

But at last there came a triumphant moment 
when they could answer, ‘‘ Yes, we are going to 
the ball. Mr. Max Dole has invited us. We 
shall appear in blue and gold, and in pale pink. 
Madartie Gore is to make our dresses. They 
will cost us more than we can afford, to be sure. 
We shall have to pinch in-the housekeeping after 
it; but nobody knows when we shall get another 
chance to dance with royalty, not to speak of Mr. 
Max Dole, and one must make hay while the 
sun shines.” 

So they worked over their toilettes, and match- 
ed difficult shades, and got dreadful headaches 
for their pains ; and found that their arms were 
not so plump as they had used to be; that their 
collar-bones had acquired a disagreeable habit of 
obtruding themselves upon public notice; that 
blue and pale pink were not so becoming as they 
had once been; and that one's hair had a dis- 
obliging tendency to become scant just when an 
abundance was most fashionable. 

‘They even went so far as to engage a hair- 
dresser to make the best of the reinnant; and 
after spending a couple of hours before the mir- 
ror, they were ready and radiant at the appointed 
time, waiting for the carriage and Mr. Max Dole. 
But carriages rolled up and stopped ‘‘over the 
way,” and carriages rolled down and away with- 
out a feint of delaying at the Grosgrain door. A 
dozen times Louise drew aside the curtains and 
peered into the darkness at shadows and cross- 
lights, and a dozen times she turned away in vex- 
ation of spirit, and paced the hall and parlor like 
a weary sentinel, lest sitting down should crush 
the delicate butterfly attire and set a fold or 
drapery awry, exchanging smiles with Evelyn at 
the absurdity of the scene as they passed each 
other in their promenade, or paused before the 
glass to adjust a curl or ribbon. 

So the minutes dragged themselves away. The 
flowers in Evelyn’s bouquet and in Louise's hair 
were beginning to droop and die. Louise won- 
dered what blessed mortal was floating with the 
Prince through enchanted circles of the waltz, 
and regretting her lost partners; while Eve had 
thrown herself into a chair, forgetful of appear- 
ances, forgetful of every thing but that this was 
the measure she had meted out to Martin Miller. 

Twelve o'clock! How the bells blazoned it! 
“*T think we had better go to bed,” said Eve. 

‘What's the good?” objected Louise. ‘I 
shall lie awake till sunrise. I am too angry to 





sleep. Hark! Thereheis. ‘And so, dear Sir, 
you've come at last. I thonght you’d come no 
more, I've waited with my bonnet on from one 
till half past four,’” she sang, gayly changing her 
tune, shaking out the waves of her blue talle for 
the last time, settling the bracelets upon her 
arms, pulling out a curl, conjuring a smile to 
hover about the vexed lips. As for Eve, she 
never moved till her tired eyes took in the face 
and figure, not of Max Dole, but of Professor 
Martin Miller, standing in the door-way and bow- 
ing from one to the other, with a rose in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“*T am afraid,” he was saying, ‘that you have 
been put to great vexation and trouble by Mr. 
Dole’s delay; but, believe me, it was unavoid- 
able. Mr. Dole has had a slight difficulty with 
his creditors, which has obliged him to transfer 
to me the pleasure of attending you to the ball, 
if you will allow it. The fact is, he was just 
stepping into his carriage when the officer claim- 
ed his attention. He immediately dispatched a 
Toessenger to me, knowing that I am a friend of 
your family ; but as I was dining out of town the 
boy had some difficulty in finding me; my car- 
riage also met with an accident on the way, 
which detained me still longer. I hope you will 
overlook the delay ; it mast have been exceeding- 
ly tedious. Miss Louise, Miss Evelyn, shall I 
have the happiness of conducting you to the car- 

jage?” 


Evelyn half rose from her seat and fell back, 
the color flickering and fading in her face, the 
eyes heavy with trembling tears. ‘‘Mr. Miller,” 
she said, ‘‘I am ashamed to go.” 3 

“*Oh, it is not too late, I assure you; they 
come and go at all hours at such places.” 

- “I am ashamed to go,” she repeated. “TI 
ought not accept your kindness. 1 do not de- 
serve it! I do not deserve it!” : 

“* Miss Evelyn !” oy 

“There, do not pretend that you Have forgot- 
ten about it; I never can. I forfeited the pleas- 
ure of going any where with you long ago. 


You can not have forgiven such wicked rude- . 


ness. I hate to think how, under all yoar kind- 
Ness, you must despise me in spite of yourself.” 

‘*Despise you! I hever thought of such a 
thing. Excuse me for saying, at that time, I 
merely believed that I had been mistaken in you; 
that I had adthired a shadow, excellences that 
had no existénce; lost myself in worship before 
the curve ‘of the brow, the tint of the cheek, 
thinking’ that hey were types of the spirit with- 
in”"—Hhis eyes seeking hers—‘‘ and was punished. 
for my presumption. What right had a drog- 
gist’s clerk to love you?” 

“Oh, he had the best right in the world!” 
cried Evelyn; ‘‘the best right in the world!” 

“‘ And the professor ?” asked -Louise, folding 
up her shawl, reluctantly, in the background ; 
““and the professor ?” 

“The professor has never been able to ont- 
grow the druggist clerk's infatuation. Shall he 
begin now? It shall be as you say. Do you 
love him, Eve, ever so little ?” 

‘Now all men besides are to me like shad- 
ows. I love you!’” 

And they did not dance with the Prince, but 
lived happily ever after. 


—__ 


THE ARGAND BURNER. 


HE following interesting article on this use- 

ful and familiar household convenience is 

from ‘‘ Light,” the new volume of the series on 

popular science by Jacob Abbott, just published 
by Harper & Brothers: 

The only light for the streets of cities in Eu- 
rope two or three hundred years ago was furnish- 
ed by great flaming and smoking torches carried 
in the hand. The darkness at night, of course, 
afforded great facilities for the commission of all 
kinds of crime; and robberies, murders, and as- 
sassinations increased to such a degree that-the 
government of Paris atone time organizeda guard 
of armed nen to patrol the streets in search of 
the criminals, lighting their way, of course,. by 
the only kind of illumination they then knew 
how to produce, viz., that of blazing and smok- 
ing torches, which the linkman carried before 
them in his hand. 

The true remedy for this state of things was 
to dispel the darkness which occasioned it by de- 
vising some way to increase the brightness of the 
light which could be given by a flame, and then 
lighting the streets by placing a fixed burner of 
this increased brightness at every corner. 

The first method of attempting to do this was 
by means of a reflector placed behind the flame, 
so as to throw all that part of the sphere of light 
issuing from the flame which would naturally 
go back toward the wall, where it was not want- 
ed, forward into the street. But very soon the 
attention of scientific men began to be turned to 
the question whether the intensity of the light it- 
self could not be increased by increasing the in- 
tensity of the heat produced, and then promoting 
the rapidity of the combustion by a more com- 
plete and rapid supply of oxygen. There would 
evidently be a double advantage in this, for, by 
farnishing a full supply of oxygen, all the car- 
bon would be consumed, instead of being allow- 
ed in part to escape unconsumed as smoke, and 
then, moreover, the particles which were con- 
sumed would be raised to a higher intensity of 
heat, and so would become more highly lumia- 
ous. 

Now, in the case of an ordinary fire of wood 
or of coal, the way to increase the supply of oxy- 
gen is to blow it with the bellows; that is, to 
send in, by means of the bellows, a rapid current 
of air containing the necessary oxygen. But it 
is a curious circumstance that, while the blowing 
of a solid fire makes it burn all the brighter, 
blowing the flame of acandle puts it out. What 
is the reason of this ? 

Fully to understand the reason, it must be ob- 
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served that blowing a fire has three different ef- 
fects upon it—first, to supply oxygen to it, and 
so make it burn faster; secondly, to cool it; 
and, thirdly, by its mechanical impulse, to blow 
the burning fuel away. In the case of the black- 
smith’s forge only the first of these effects is 
produced to any considerable extent. The cur- 
rent of air supplies oxygen to increase the com- 
bustion, which greatly increases the heat. It 
brings coolness teo, and so prevents the heat from 
becoming as great as it would be if the bellows 
could blow hot air instead of cold; but the in- 
fluence of the greater supply of oxygen in pro- 
moting the combustion is vastly greater in in- 
creasing the heat than the cooling effect, even 
in the coldest winter day, is in diminishing it. 
And as to the third effect, the coals being solid 
and comparatively heavy, the current of air is 
not strong enough to blow them away. 

If, however, we imagine that the blast was so 
powerful as to blow the coals from the forge all 
over the blacksmith’s shop, the tire would be put 
out by it at once—that is, as soon as the indi- 
vidual coals had time to go out in their new 
places, scattered over the bench and floor. If 
the coals were very small, this would be very 
soon ; and if we imagine each one of them to 
be no larger than a particle of dust, the extin- 
guishment would be almost instantaneous. 

This is precisely what happens when we blow 
out acandle. The flame is a burning or incan- 
descent gas, with extremely minute particles of 
solid carbon, infinitely finer than any visible dust, 
pervading it. When you blow it, therefore, 

* with a strong puff of air, the whole incandescent 
gaseous mass is blown away, and is instantly 
cooled below the point of combustion ; in other 
words, it goes out. 

If there is at the time, however, a portion of 
the wick incandescent, as there usually is, that, 
as it can not be blown away, remains burning, 
and the more you blow upon it the brighter it 
glows, until, as fast as successive portions of it 
become loosened and driven off, the incandescent 
mass is diminished ; and as the coolness of the 
blast prevents the combustion from extending it- 
self to portions below, the wick, as well as the 
flame, is soon entirely extinguished. 

So-much for the philosophy of blowing out a 

, candle. 

* In view of these facts and explanations it is 
easy to understand that one way, at least, of at- 
tempting to increase the light given out by any 
flame is to continue some mode of increasing the 
supply of oxygen for it without dispersing or scat- 
tering the burning materials ; in other words, of 


“blowing” the candle or fire without blowing it | 


out. ° 

It was a Swiss inventor named Argand who 
first contrived to do this, and the contrivanee 
which he devised is called the Argand burner to 
this day. 4 

But, in order that you may clearly understand 
the principles of his invention, I must first say 
there are two ways of “blowing” fires in far- 
naces and forges—one by driving in the current 
of air by the force of propulsion below, and the 
other by drawing it in by the force of exhaustion 
in the chimney above. 

The former is effected by means of bellows, 
and sometimes by another contrivance, called a 
fan-blower, by either of which a strong blast is 
forced into the fire at the grate. In some fur- 
naces, where a very great heat is required, the 
air is heated before it is driven into the furnace, 
so that the fall effect of the additional supply of 
oxygen may be secured without any diminution 
being caused by the coolness of the current of 


air, 

The latter of the modes above mentioned— 
that is, the drawing of air in by the force of ex- 
haustion in the chimney above—is effected by 
making the chimney: very tal. The air within 
the chimney, being heated, is light and buoyant, 
and, of course, the taller the chimney the more 
buoyancy there is, and the greater the draft— 
that is, the faster the air is ‘drawn in,” as we 
usually express it, though the real mode of oper- 
ation is tl the pressure of the atmosphere 
above the fire being taken off, in part, by the 
buoyancy of the hot air in the chimney, the air 
is forced in to the fire by the atmospheric press- 
ure which acts on the orifice below. 

Now Argand’s plan was to furnish the in- 
creased supply of oxygen to the fire in the flame 
of the lamp or candle by ‘drawing it in” from 
below by means of a chimney, and he also con- 
ceived the thought of bringing in the current in 

-the middle of the flame instead of around the 
outside of it. 

Argand, as has already been said, was a Swiss. 
He was of quite humble origin, but he received 
a scientific education, and in the earlier part of 
his life he was engaged very successfully in the 
southern part of France in connection with 
industrial occupations, in which his scientific 
knowledge, and especially his knowledge of 
chemistry, were of great service. 

His attention was called while thus employed 
to the subject of light, especially for use in man- 
ufactaring and other such establishments; for 
iin those days—near the close of the last century 
—there was nothing in use for artificial light but 
such naked, smoking, and flickering flames as 
are given out by common lamps, torches, and 

- flambeanx. His knowledge of chemistry showed 
hhim that the reason why the flames were not 
bright was the scantiness of the supply of air, 
which could only reach the flame on the outside. 
At had been discovered some time previously that 
an ordinary flame was hollow—being bright only 
on the outer surface of it—as, of course, it must 
be, as in the case of such a flame there is no ac- 
cess to the air within. 

- So Argand set himself at work to contrive a 
‘way by which to admit air to the centre of the 
flame; and after a great many experiments and 
@ great deal of contrivance, he succeeded in pro- 
ueing a cylindrical wick which was to be in- 





closed between two concentric tubes, with an 
opening at the bottom of the inner tube for a 
supply of air. He also provided suitable mech- 
anism for raising and lowering the wick, and fit- 
ted a sheet-iron chimney over it to increase the 
draught up through the inner tube. 

He made his chimney of sheet-iron, because in 
those days they had no means of making glass 
chimneys that would stand so great a heat with- 
out breaking. Of course it was necessary to 
place the chimney so that the lower edge of it 
should be just above the upper edge of the flame, 
in order that the light might not be intercepted. 

Not long after this the glass-makers contrived 
to make glass chimneys which would stand great 
heat, provided they were heated gradually, and 
then Argand’s invention was complete. 

But the invention, great as its value has proved 
to be for mankind, was the source to the unhappy 
inventor of it of nothing but trouble and sorrow. 
He became involved in disputes and lawsuits with 
other men, especially with a Frenchman, whose 
name is spelled Quinquet, and is pronounced, as 
nearly as can be represented by English symbols, 
Kaingkay. Quinqnet, it would seem, drew Ar- 
gand's idea from him in conversation, or, at least, 
obtained such glimpses of it as enabled him to 

roduce a lamp of the same character; and he 
harassed and thwarted Argand in all his attempts 
to obtain what would correspond to a patent 
right to it at the present day, Argand went to 
England, and there was more successful. His 
invention was adopted in that country, and was 
recognized as his, and the contrivance is called 
the Argand burner there and in America to this 
day. But in France the name of Quinquet final- 
ly carried the day, and a lamp there, with a burn- 
er on this principle, is always called a Quinquet. 

Argand was worn ont, mind and body, by his 
long-continued disappointments and troubles, 
and when he was only a little past middle life he 
returned to the home of his childhood in Switzer- 
land, poor, disheartened, and miserable, and died 
in the imbecility and wretchedness of a premature 
old age. 

And now, nearly a century since his death, 
they who understand these facts, after they have 
been reading for an hour in the evening by the 
bright light which his simple and beautiful con- 
trivance has given them, sometimes pay a brief 
tribute to his memory by observing for a moment 
in silence the brilliant and beautiful effect pro- 
duced by the double current of air, intensified in 
its action by the draft of the chimney, and then 
saying to themselves, ‘‘ Poor Argand!” 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
EDUCATION—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Q American would be willing to sacrifice the 
education of his children for any induce- 
ment a foreign country might offer of economical 
comfort and luxury. If it were his purpose only 
to eat, drink, clothe, house, and amuse himself 
at the lowest possible cost, he could find in the 
southern parts’of the Continent, in the less fre- 
quented regions of Spain, Austria, and Italy, 
more material enjoyment at less price than else- 
where in Europe. | 

It is not only the cheap living, but the supposed 
advantages which Germany offers for education, 
that is attracting to it so many of our flitting 
folks, It would be poor economy indeed to be 
guided in the choice of teachers for the young by 
motives only of saving; and while descanting on 
the smallness of the bills and fees of German 
schools and colleges, it must not be inferred that 
these are their chief commendations. The 
thoroughness of the scholarship of Germany, 
and the practical excellence of its methods of 
instruction, are too well recognized to admit of 
question. ‘ 

Heidelberg, the seat of a famous university, 
which natarally gives tone to the whole place, is 
pre-eminently an educational town. Abounding 
in professors and teachers of all kinds, it offers 
every possible facility for learning. We doubt 
whether there is a branch of knowledge for the 
pereat of which competent instructors can not 

found in Heidelberg. 

The study:of the languages is so extensively 
and thoronghly pursued that it can be said, with- 
out exaggeration, there is not one, either ancient 
or modern, of which there is not an accomplish- 
ed master in Heidelberg. A Japanese student, 
who could not speak a word of German, met 
withont difficulty on his arrival a teacher able to 
converse with him, and give him lessons through 
the medium of his own tongue. Thereis hardly 
one of its many educated men who is not able to 
express himself with facility in two modern lan- 
guages at least in addition to his own. There 
are dozens of Germans in Heidelberg who can not 
only speak French and English with fluency, but 
write them with accuracy and elegance. ‘These 
languages are regarded as essential branches of 
study in every school, and they are pursued so 
thoroughly that the pupils learn to speak them 
intelligibly without opportunity of visiting the 
countries where they are spoken. An American 
or Englishman, surprised to hear the words of 
his own tongue coming so glibly from the mouths 
of almost every shop-girl or waiter, often ex- 
claims, ‘‘ How well you speak English!” and 
asks, ‘‘ Where did you learn it?” The common 
answer is, ‘* At school.” 

‘The learning of the famous university town is 
by no means of a purely acholastic character. 

@ natural sciences are pursued to a great ex- 
tent, and with a success of which the names of 
Helmholz, Bunsen, and Kirchoff—all professors 
at Heidelberg—are world-renowned illustrations. 
Political economy, modern history, international 
Jaw, and science in its application to agriculture 
and the arts of manufacture, are fully recognized 
in accordance with the modern views of educa- 
tion, and @ practical bias is observable in all in- 
struction, whether elementary or advanced. 
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One of the most characteristic features of Ger- 
many, to be observed every where in the streets 
and on the road-sides, is the school-boy. Ha 
goes not “creeping like snail, unwillingly to 
school,” but hurrying eagerly forward to his dail 
duty, with the schu/ranzen—the knapsack whicl 
holds his books—strapped to his back. You can 
see in him the material, already in the full proc- 
ess of organization, of the solid German citizen- 
soldier whose steady onward push the world has 
found so irresistible. During school-hours it is 
impossible to find in the streets a straggling child, 
except of the youngest age. The little bouquet 
dealers and brezel boys are no longer invoking 
your stray creutzers, but, laying aside for the 
time their baskets of small wares, are plyiug 
diligently their pens and slate-pencils under the 
eye of the school-master. The habit of going to 
school in Germany is so fixed that no child of 
the proper age seems to think any more of going 
without his daily leasons than his daily meals. 

In addition to the public elementary schools, 
there is a great variety of excellent private ones. 
To these the thriving trades-people and the more 
prosperous citizens send their children ; and it is 
such American parents residing in Germany 
would probably prefer. They are by no means 
what we sometimes call in the United States se- 
lect schools, from which the children of people 
of moderate circumstances are excluded by ex- 
orbitant charges. ‘Their prices are so low as to 
come within the means of all but those who are 
either wholly or partially dependent upon the 
state for the support of their families. A social 
equality prevails in these private schools, which 
appears eminently favorable to a common tone 
of elevation and sympathy among all classes. 
The children of the baker, butcher, professor, 
and magistrate mingle together as comrades, 
and American republicans will not, of course, 
object to this. 

‘These elementary private schools profess only 
to be preparatory to the lyceum or gymnasium. 
Pupils are received at six years, and kept until 
ten, at which age they are admitted, if found 
competent, to the higher academies. The studies 
are, of course, elementary, and consist ciichy of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, a little 
French, music, and gymnastic exercises. ‘Ihe 
charge varies from two to three dollars a quarter. 

Girls’, or ladies’ schools, as perhaps we are ex- 
pected in America to call them, are, especially 
when under the control, as is not uncommon, of 
thoroughly educated men, equally good with those 
for boys. The charges of the most expensive of 
these, which are by no means necessarily the best, 
amount to only thirty-two dollars a year for in- 
struction in all branches with the exception of 
music and dancing. Lessons on the piano are 
given at the small rate of thirty-two cents each, 
and the annual rent of the instrament is but 
twenty dollars, The price of a dancing lesson 
isten cents! Private instruction of all varieties, 
and of the best, can be had at equally moderate 
charges. The most distinguished teachers sel- 
dom ask as much as forty cents a lesson. 

As one of the main objects of American par- 
ents in going abroad is to give their children the 
opportunity of learning the languages, they will 
find that the surest means of effecting this is not 
to have them taught at home, but to send them 
to school, for the young sere more readily a 
foreign tongue from the prattle of their comrades 
than the lessons of their masters, 





BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
BARGAINS! 
“ Q\UCH a bargain, love!” cried Mrs. Ponder, 
joyously, to her husband. 
“A bargain?” Mr. Ponder was used to the 


word; he didn’t like it; he had paid dearly for - 


it; he was tired of paying for it. He laid down 
his book and asked, ‘‘ What will you do with 
it?” “Jt” was a large handsome wardrobe, with 
looking-glass doors and extensive drawers and 
fittings. 

“Do with it? Oh, I can do fifty things with 
it,” said the lady. 

*¢ But you probably will not do more than one; 
what will that be?” he asked. 

She mused a moment, and suggested the best 
bedroom. Mr. Ponder remarked that it had a 
wardrobe. 

“Yes, and so has ours, and so has the chintz 
room ; but I could put this into the best room, 
and put the one there now into ours, and ours 
into your dressing-room,” she remarked, thinking 
the last concession would win his heart to her 

‘in, 
But the inexorable Mr. Ponder said he had a 
wardrobe now in his dressing-room which quite 
satisfied him. In vain the lady suggested va- 
rious views in which her new purchase might be 
considered as a valuable investment; he simply 
replied to each of them that “it was not wanted.” 

“* Well, really, to think of letting this slip out 
of one's fingers, at such a price! it would have 
been wasteful, quite wasteful, J consider,” said 
the lady, who was too used to battles over her 
bargains to be easily daunted. 

“Pardon me,” replied her husband; ‘the 
waste lies in buying it. Intrinsically it may be 
worth a hundred dollars, as you say; but since 
you don’t want it, I maintain, instead of being 
worth the ten dollars you paid for it, it is not 
worth ten cents to us.” 

“Depend on it, Mr. Ponder, it’s absurdly 
cheap, and an immense bargain!” she cried, re- 
plying (like a woman) not to his statement, but 
to his opposition to her act and deed. 

‘*My dear,” he said, resuming his book, ‘I 
repeat, the price may be low, but, not being want- 
ed, it is worth nil to us.” 

A little pouting, a little frowning, a few sen- 
timents, half thought, half spoken, signifying that 


“some people were very. hard to please,” “some | 


people were very inconsistent,” that ‘‘it- was 


enough to deprive any one of spirit and energy 
to be so continually thwarted and blamed when 
praise was deserved,” accompanied the beautiful 
bargain to its settled home in the best bedroom, 
and Mrs. Ponder stood before it with a sorrowful 
sort of enjoyment, wishing her husband had a 
more liberal spirit. Mr. Ponder, thinking he 
had been a little hard on her, followed her up to 
the best bedroom, and paid a complimentary trib- 
ute to her taste. 

“Oh, I knew you must admire it!” she said, 
with animation. ‘‘See—what drawers! and 
look, what lovely deep shelves! and these private 
drawers! and such room for hanging dresses! 
Oh, it will hold oceans!” 

Mr. Ponder was going to say he was glad that 
the Pacific and broad Atlantic were not likely to 
be put up to auction, but having only just made 
peace he abstained from his joke; and very soon 
Mrs. Ponder's bargain became ratheracare to her. 

They seldom used the best bedroom. The 
wardrobe now in her room was capacious enough 
for her attic; she was sorry that ten months at 
Teast out of the twelve the beautiful convenient 
bargain should be useless. Suddenly a bright 
thought struck her; it was just the thing to hold 
spare linen; but then she had two noble linen 
chests already. This was soon managed; they 
should be converted into store chests, and the 
linen should immediately travel to the wardrobe! 

This was excellent management, and all the 
morning Mr. Ponder heard nothing of his wife; 
but in the afternoon she said, ‘‘I am going to 
Repp’s, dear, with Mrs. Smith ; she tells me there 
is to be a sale of linen—honse linen, just such as 
I want—and it will be marvelously cheap; so I 
won't lose the opportunity.” 

“House linen!” exclaimed Mr. Ponder; 
“surely we can not be in want of that” (re- 
membering as he did the stock of homespun and 
fine damasks that his good old mother had be- 
queathed to him in the two linen chests). 

‘* Of course, dear, I don’t mean to say we act- 
ually want it at this present moment; but Jinen, 
like all other things, wears out, and no good 
manager allows her stock to run down,” said 
irs. Ponder, who had a large space yet left in 
her last bargain, which she thought would look 
well filled up with damiask:, 

Mr. Ponder happened to be ‘at the. hall door 
when his wife returned from the sale in a coach” 
laden with articles of various kinds. He assisted 
her to alight, and, rather against her inward wish, 
watched the packages carried into the house. 

“Linen?” he asked, looking at an open ham- 
per of jars and bottles. 

‘*No, dear; 1 found it was a general sale, and 
things being almost given away (there being little 
company there), I couldn't resist buying these 
fifty-cent bottles of sauce for eight cents, and 
pickles the same.” 

‘* But you and I never eat pickles?” said Mr. 
Ponder. 

‘*No, but other people do, and it’s nice to 
have them,” said the lady, who destined them 
for her store chests. 

“Linen?” again inquired Mr. Ponder, point- 
ing to a huge, greasy-looking, rough box. 

“No, that is soap; I have got it at one-third, 
almost, of the price; and soap is always the better 
for keeping.” 

So is money, thought her husband; but he 
contented himself with saying that he would set- 
tle the soap on her in his will as part of her share 
of his property, for he was sure, unless they not 
only washed at home, but took in washing, they 
could never use that quantity. 

“Well; my dear, 1 have bought nothing but 
useful things,” retorted the lady, angrily; ‘‘we 
certainly can not do without soap.” 

«+ Linen ?” inquired Mr. Ponder, as the last in- 
stallmelit came in, his wife following with anxious 
vigilance. 

‘© No, Mr. Ponder, it is not linen,” she cried, 
defiantly ; ‘‘it is two dozen of old china plates 
that will just make up my set. I was delighted 
to see them; I despaired of ever being able to 
get any.” 

‘* What are they for—dinner plates ?” 

“*Dinner!” said the lady ; ‘‘ they are so tender, 
the touch of a knife would break them.” 

** What use will you put them to, then?” 

“*Use? don’t I tell you, they make up an im- 
perfect set, which, being imperfect, was worth lit- 
tle, but now—” 

““ Would go for a very good bargain at Repp’s,” 
suggested Mr. Ponder. 

His wife did not stay to argue; she went off 
with her bales to see them stowed in proper 
quarters, and found the work sufficient to occupy 
her till bed-time. 

Every now and then Mrs. Ponder is for a day 
invisible to her friends, unavailable to her family, 
and uncomfortable to herself, because she has to 
dust and wash precious articles that she dare: not 
intrust even to her parlor-maid; and when they 
are washed and dusted, they are put back on the 
shelves till they want washing again. 

Mr. Ponder, who had received with his wife 
the brilliant reputation of her being a first-rate 
manager, wishes he had been so happy as to 
light on a second or even a third rate, for his 
experience of ‘‘ first-rate management” is that it 
leads to very little comfort and very great ex- 
pense. When he is complimented by outride 
observers on ‘‘ whata capital manager Mrs. Pon- 
der is,” he thinks to himself that she manages to 
spend a great deal of money, and he wishes in 
his heart that she knew the secret of ‘‘ managing 
to do without.” He sometimes tells her that 
they will have to take another house for her ac- 
cumulations of Jinen they will never use, home- 
made wines that will go down to their heirs and 
assigns as vinegar, preserves that are fretting 
away all their sweetness, and pickles that are 
drying up their vinegar; and as to furniture, ho 
only wishes he could get a day at Repp's to sell. 
at half their cost ‘‘the bargains that just cost 
nothing!” . 
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(From our Own Corresvonpenr. ] 


AMOS the great capitals of civilized Eu- 
‘rope Munich ranks second only as a repos- 
itory of art treasures. Here noble buildings 
have been erected for collections of paintings of 
ancient and modern schools, instead of consign- 
ing them, as in many cities, to a portion of some 
disused government building, very unsuitable for 
art purposes. - It is, I presume, very generally 
known that this city owes its present impor- 
tnnce as an art centre to the exertions of the late 
king, Lonis-I., grandfather of the reigning sov- 
ercign, who, being himself a poet and man of 
taste, made the study of art 
his favorite pursuit from early 
youth. . This noble work was 





figure was larger than any which had beon pre- 
viously executed, the Florentines were very im- 
patient to see it, but Cimabue refused to gratify 
them. When completed it was carried with 
great pomp from the painter's house to the 
church, accompanied by bands of music, the 
chief magistrates of Florence, and crowds of 
enthusiastic people. This picture still adorns 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, The Ma- 
donna is very stiff, and the drapery would ruin 
the reputation of a modern artist ; but there is 
in it a depth of feeling, a grandeur of expression, 
which more than compensate for any want of 
technical perfection. Still he broke away some- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MUNICH CORRESPONDENCE. | in the church of Santa Maria Novella. As this 


a number of paintings by Velasquez, and many 
interesting works by Spanish artists not so gen- 
erally known. France, too, is represented by 
Poussin, Le Sueur, with his religious pictures, 
and Claude Lorraine, of paysage celebrity. Le- 
brun, too, is here. Chief in interest among his 
works is his portrait of the beautiful La Valliére. 
‘This was painted in the decadence of her love- 
life. There is no smile upon that once bewitch- 
ing face; contrition has wrought the change. 
Sorrowing are all the delicate lines of those 
lovely features. The artist has appropriately 


represented her as a forsaken, repentant Magda- 
len. She holds a prayer-book in her hand, and 
seems absorbed in devotion. ; 








came acquainted with the great reformer Savon- 
arola, he was persuaded by that stern preacher 
to burn all of the exquisite productions of his 
pencil. Bartolomeo was for a time a most de- 
voted follower of the great Dominican, but his 
gentle spirit did not fit him for a martyr, and 
when his master’s dark days arrived he proved a: 
second Peter. With desperate fear he hid him- 
self, vowing if his life were spared to become a 
monk ; and when finally he ventured to leave his 
concealment, it was only to enter the convent 
to which Savonarola had once belonged. For 
four years Fra Bartolomeo,as he was now 
styled, refused to resume his painting. Savon- 
arola’s denouncement of his beloved art still af- 
fected him, and he resisted 

















begun by the king while yet 
crown prince, and his first 
great enterprise was to form 
a collection of sculpture en- 
tirely at his own expense. 
For this he erected an elegant 




















building of white marble, 
called the Glyptothek, de- 
signed by Klenze, the great 
architect of Munich. 





all of his superior’s kind en- 
treaties; but when finally 
commanded to take up his 
pencil his conscience would 
not allow him to break his 
vow of obedience. Raphael 
when in Florence visited him, 
and then commenced that 
warm friendship that lasted 
during the lifetime of Fra 
Bartolomeo. 

This old artist has only one 















































Standing in the Schiller 















































picture in the Pinacothek—a 





































































































Platz with your face to the 





setting sur, and looking down 
the spacious Brienner Strasse, 
a graceful picture meets the 
eye. At the extreme limits 
of the city, and striding the 
street, is the shining marble 
Propylaen (a beautiful gate), 
rand to the right, all white 
and shadowy, rises like a 
cloud-castle the airy outlines, 
the symmetrical columns, of 
-the Glyptothek— 


“A thing of beauty.” 


Of what this charming 
representation of Grecian ar- 
chitecture contains I now 
scarce can speak. Ah! would 
that every art lover could 
traverse these magnificent 
halls!. Here are statues a8 
old as the fame of Praxiteles 
—groups recumbent, groups 
defiant, figures in every con- 
ceivable attitude. There are 
river divinities, and dryads 
of the wood. There are sleeping tauns and 
grinning satyrs, warrior heroes and menacing 





” gods, statnes of Roman emperors and busts of 


Grecian stoics—some beautiful, all interesting. 
Various is their state of preservation—some de- 
faced, some dismembered, many in all the won- 
derful perfection with which they came from the 
,hand of the master centuries on centuries ago. 
But the dearest-prized treasure of the Glypto- 
thek is not the famous Barberini Faun, nor the 
:exquisite figure of Niobe's son crouching before 
Apollo’s fatal arrow. Art lover and archwolo- 
gist will-find their supremest delight in the Agi- 
na marbles; and our little Bavaria may well 
be-proud of having acquired ‘them. Purchased 
.for six thousand pounds by 
King Louis I., when crown 





what from the old Byzantine models, and this 

departure was the commencement of a new era 
in painting. This is his epitaph: © © 

pChnaivne -thoagnt himself master of the field of 

inting 5 
wh! fe living he was so. Now he holds his place 
among the stars of heat 
Then follows Giotto, 
“The shepherd boy, 





Tracing his idle fancies on the ground.” 
Fra Angelico, the artist-monk, who never paint- 
ed for money, and was called after his death the 
‘* Blessed Brother,” is seen refusing a bishopric. 
Masaccio, Perugino, and Signorelli are also 
shown at various epochs of their lives, and the. 





Italy has sent her varied host. Not only the 
soft skies of the South, its scented groves and 
flowering landscapes, have lent their charm—not 
only the picturesque people, with their impulsive, 

tic passions, have aided the artist, but the 
road-spread Church, with her legends and 
shadowy traditions, her majestic zites and_pomp-_ 
ous spectacles, her silent cloisters where 
“Heavenly contemplation ever dwells,” 


her devout worship, her mysteries and vivid 
faith, her ‘communion of saints” and adora- 
tion of the Virgin, have been a neverfailing 
source of inspiration. : 
Almost every Italian artist, from Giotto to 


Madonna and Child of great 
loveliness. Of a Madonna 
of his in Lucca a great En- 
glish art critic says that it 
“*combines the merits of Ra- 
phael, Titian, Rembrandt 
and Rubens.” Artists of a 
later date must thank Fra 
Bartolomeo for the invention 
of the lay sigure. 

Bernardino Luini, Leonar- 
do da Vinci's most noted pu- 
pil, and gracefully termed 
the ‘‘ Raphael of Milan,” has 
several pictures here. One 
that I thought especially 
charming in conceit repre- 
sents the infant Jesus, towhom 
the little St.- John, kneeling, 
presents a flower. 

Of the more resplendent 
art glories, ‘Titian, Paul Ve- 
ronese, Correggio, Raphael, 
etc., there are a sufficient 
number of their works here to 
dazzle the eyes of any picture 
enthusiast, ‘There are five 
bona side Titians, and as many more accredited 
to him, but doubtful. Here is his portrait of 
Charles V., which he came to Augsburg to paint 
by command of the emperor. While there oc- 
curred the oft-told incident of Titian drop- 
ping his pencil, which was handed to him by 
Charles. At Titian’s remonstrance Charles re- 
plied, “Titian is worthy to be berved by Cesar.” 

Among the number of Raphael's works here 
are two of his Madonnas—one very celebrated, 
the ‘‘ Madonna dei Tempi.”. A marvel of mar- 
vels, that of the hundred and twenty Madonnas 
that Raphael painted there should be such varie- 

Only in the chaste maternal loveliness is 
there a resemblance. 
‘There is one room entirely 






































devoted to my old favorite, 






























































prince, a messenger from the 
British Museum with an offer 





Rubens. The whole story 
































































































































of eight thousand pounds ar- 




































































rived in ina just too late 


















































to succeed in his mission. 






















































































For those who have not 








































































































serve that these celebrated 



































of Marie de Medicis is told 
by his pencil, commencing 
with her education. Mer- 
eury, Apollo, and Minerva 
are her teachers. Then fol- 
low her marriage to Henry 
IV., her reception as Queen 

















‘antiques were discovered bur- 


of France, and various inci- 









































They consist of sev- 
eral striking groups repre- 


Greeks and Trojans presided 


supposed to have onceadorned 
‘a temple of Jupiter. The 
great ‘CThorwaldsen has re- 


imagined they must have 


glory. 


.to me is the Pinacothek, or 
picture-gallery. ‘Think of 


paintings chosen from various 
A residence 
of six months here has been 
too limited to satisfy my love 


ent schools, 

« And, first, thecorridor, with . 
its frescoes in imitation of 
the Loggie of the Vatican, 
is interesting, although the 
‘work of modern artists. The 


-designs are all by the great Peter Cornelius, 


and executed by his pupils. ‘The subjects— 
scenes from the lives of the early Italian and 
‘German painters—are touchingly poetic. 

These picture-stories commence with the life 
of Cimabue, the father of modern painting, as 
Vasari styles him. He was born in Florence, 
“in the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
a very naughty boy he grew up, for we hear of 


-his neglecting his studies, and spoiling all his 
‘ school-books by drawing upon them quaint fig- 
‘ures—men, animals, and inanimate things— 
-and this at a time when books were rather ex- 


pensive playthings. 
This fresco represents Cimabue's most cele- 
brated work—a Madonna and infant Jesus— 


which he painted for the chapel of the Ruccellai, . 

















- dents and episodes in her re- 
gal life. ‘There are eighteen 
of these pictures, which were 
subsequently enlarged, and 
are now in the Louvre. 

His famous “Last Judg- 
ment,” «a work terrible to 

* naughty people, is conspicu- 
ous in another room. He 
and one of his wives occupy 
@ place in the picture, and 
neither appear at all alarmed 
by the situation. 

Those two women-perse- 

, cuted art saints, Hans Hol- 
bein and ‘Albrecht Diirer, are 
well represented in this gal- 

_ lery. The. St. Barbara of 
Holbein is very charming. 
I marvel that a man so afflict- 
ed by a scolding wife should 
depict a woman 0 lovely. 

jiirer’s portrait of Joseph 
Fogger, the great patrician 
of Augsburg, is interesting to 
those who are familiar with 





THE PINACOTHEK. 


great Leonardo is pictured dying in the arms 
of Francis I. of France. Correggio, Titian, and, 
Michael Angelo fill the remainder of the twelve 
Italian compartments, and the thirteenth, where 
German and Italian art meet, is consecrated to 
the divinest of painters—Raphael. 

The continuation of the corridor is devoted to 
German artists, commencing with ‘‘ Master Ge- 
rard,” who built, or at least commenced, the ca- 
thedral of Cologne. Then follow William of 
Cologne, a celebrated German painter of the 
fourteenth century, and John Van Eyck, the 
discoverer of oil-painting, Hans Hemling, Van 
Leyden, Hans Holbein, Albrecht Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, and finally Rubens. 

In the gallery proper there are several Mu- 
tillos, all glowing with the inspiration of Spain ; 


, Raphael, is represented in the Pinacothek by a 


Madonna. Fra Filippo has painted an Annun- 
ciation, which receives from the crusty . Vasari 
the commendation that the angel Gabriel looks 
as though really sent from heaven. Fra Filippo 
is a contemporary of his brother monk, Fra An- 
gelico; but I regret to say that he does not pos-_ 
sess the beautiful-moral qualities that distinguish 
“* Fra Beato.” . ; . : 

Very different is the third. of this cloistered 
trio, Fra Bartolomeo, the friend and almost ri-_ 
val of Raphael. Irreproachable in his charac- 
ter, his paintings are distinguished by the senti- 
ment of holiness. Little is known of his child- 
days, and of his youth not much more. . His de- 
votion to his art was second only to his religious 
enthusiasm; but when, at a later age, he be- 


the history of the Fugger 
family. ‘The head of this cel- 
ebrated house was styled Sir 
: Anthony the Rich, a grand 
man, who.entertained emperors and ‘kings, and 
could afford to burn a loan of two millions of 
florins that he held against Charles V., after he 
had banqueted him. Cc. 





COMPOSITION FOR WATER- 
PROOFING. 


IHIRTY grains of gum arabic are first dis- 

. solved in 250 grains of water. To this are 
added 30 grains. of the spirits of wine of 
commerce ; 300 grains of sulphate of alumina, 
of potash, or of soda are then to be ground 
in a mortar to a fine powder, and to this is 
added, little by little, the gummy solution men- 
tioned above. The whole is kneaded togeth- 


a 


398 


er and moulded into blocks or cakes ready for 
use. To apply water-repellent compositions 
such as above described to fabrics to render 
thei water-proof, the composition is to be dis- 
solved in water. If the solution is to be used 
for treating woolen fabrica, the composition is 
dissolved in about 150 times its weight of water ; 
if for cottons, in about 100 times its weight ; and 
if for linens or silks, in about 75 times its weight. 


—_—————— 


ANSWERS 10 OORRESPONDENTS. 


B. E. awn K. M.—We can not give you the informa- 
tion you desire. 

A Youna May's Morurr.—If a lady refuses to ac- 
company a gentleman to a concert, he is at perfect 
Uberty to Invite another; and we can_not see why the 
first one should feel in the least aggrieved thereat. 

Torxonanoz.—A gentleman offers his arm to a lady in 
the evening immediately on leaving the door. In the 
daytime she only takes it when they are engaged.— 
As to asking your pastor to read or pray with you, 
it depends very much on the circumatances under 
which the clerical call is made, A clergyman when 
calling as an ordinary visitor ahould be treated as such. 

Dov. Exes,—Regular hours and plenty of cold water 
and exercise are the best things we know of to bright- 
en your eyes, We can not undertake to pass judgment 
on the comparative beauty of sparkling and dreamy 
eyes; each must decide according to his taste. As to 
your habit of blushing, which Is by no means a bad 
one, we can only advise you to cultivate self-possession 
by thinking as little as possible about yourself. 

Eta axp Anna.—When a lady accompanies a gen- 
tleman on a ride, she should be the first to signify her 
readiness to set out and to return; and should express 
her appreciation of the pleasure she has enjoyed in 
terme less forma! than thanks. On returning from an 
evening party she may invite her escort to call at some 
fatare time; but the lateness of the hour will usually 
Preclade an invitation to enter the same evening. 
~ Bazar Reaprr.—You did right to leave your card 
for the lady who was engaged when you called; but 
should wait for the call to be returned before repeating 
the visit, and certainly should not call on her reception 
day when she had omitted, it would seem purposely, 
to invite you. You should not, of course, have left a 
card for the lady who had quitted the city. 

Mxs. Gaant.—You can have your switch dyed nicely 
by a hair-dresser. It is said that a large part of the 
hair imported is dyed, and that hairdressers them- 
selves can not tell the difference until they make it up, 
‘when the color comes off slightly on the hands, 

Uszrut Know.epax.—See answer in last Paper to 
“Tom.” 

Mus. R.— Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Eu- 
rope and the East” will give you just the information 
you desire about the best and most economical method 
of living in Germany. We also advise you to read the 
series of papers on the same subject now in course of 
publication in the Bazar, and which contain many use- 
fal hints to persons going abroad. 

B. K.—Carpet-Bagger” is one of a host of con- 
temptuous epithets that have sprung from the ill feel- 
ing generated by the late war. It would seem fnno- 
cent enongh in itself; for we know no reason why it 
should not be as reputable to travel with a carpet-bag 
as a trunk.—As to the examples of bad and good gram- 
mar between which you ask us to decide, we can only 
refer you to the first good Englieh grammar at hand, 
as we have no time to waste in giving elementary 
leseona. 

Grace.—If your afflanced lover treats you with in- 
difference, and gives you reason to suspect that he 
loves you no longer, it is both your right and your 
duty to call on him for an explanation. It would be 
Very wrong to marry him with such a suspicion. At 
the same time, we do not think that you ought to ride 
and flirt with other gentlemen pending the explanation. 
Retaliation is the worst possible Une of conduct in 
such acase. Try a little plain speaking instead. 

Sratz-Hovss.—The pattern of China crape paletot, 
with funnel-shaped Watteau fold behind, is given in 
cashmere in Fig. 18 Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

Mus. P, C.—We do not furnish samples or buy goods 
for our readers. 

Mus, J. 8, N.—Your brown sample would look well 
with three shaded raches, the upper one light cuir- 
color, but not white. ‘S 

Miss M. S. E.—A yard of crape will suffice. 

Mas, R. G.—There is no change in pleating and 
gathering skirts, Flounces, bands, and fringe are the 
trimmings used. 

Mua, W. W. R.—Fold your material down the centre, 
and lay the front of the apron-polonaise pattern upon 
it, then add pieces at each side to fill out the Pattern, 
Open the front as fardown as is necessary, face it, and 
button up. The apron is not separate from the walst. 
Lay the trimming on in the square design shown in the 
Picture, " 

Mus, A. W. M.—Your sample will answer for the 
polonaize suit admirably. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 19, Vol. IV. 

Menor G.—Trim your poplin with /ailk. Wear a 
straw gypsy trimmed with ribbon of becoming color. 
Skirts rafled to the waist in front are mach worn. 

Mas. G. A. M‘V.—Make your percale wrapper a Ga- 
brielle with deep flounce. 

E M‘C.—A postilion-basque, with demi-trainod skirt, 
is all you can make of your twelve 

Mas. E. R—Trim your blue poplin with silk bands of 
the same shade and fringe, Make by pattern sent you. 

Auiex.—A collar is best on a linen duster. You can 
trim it up the front, 7 

Mus. J. A.—The gray polonalse will not need a waist 

beneath ft, and is more styliah than ever. A white 
gypey with black gros grain trimming will suit with 
ail the costumes you have mentioned. Shorten. your 
checked silk, and wear a Swiss muslin polonaise or a 
black lace sacque with it, Leave your white lawn skirt 
as it is, and make a new polonaise for it. Black silk 
skirts under light over dresses will still be worn; but 
there should be ruffles of black grenadine on the silk 
akirt worn with an over dress of grenadine, 

Fanouon.—Your sample will look well made in a 
postilion-basque suit by pattern sent you. We would 
suggest silk of the same shade for trimming. An 
apron-polonaise suit of your striped silk would be 
very beantifal. 

Wrpwoov.—The only thing you can do to modern- 
ize your suit is to make as long a basque as your ma- 
terial will permit, unless you can match it, and make 
apolonaise. The akirt need not be altered. 

M.—As you are in very light mourning you can wear 
black and white striped cambric, and dresses lilee the 
sample, The apron-polonaise will continue in fashion. 

Mrs. L. M. H.—Bands of alpace and raffles of the 
same trim alpaca suite, Bias ruffles of Japanese silk 
Piped with silk of a darker shade are pretty, 
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A Monster's Wirz—Yonr white ruffies should be 
bound with green. Do not trim at the top of sleeves, 

Eurty B.—The epron-polonaise will be handsome 
for a mourning suit. Trim with bias bands or side 
Pleatings of the material. 

Vanrost Paox.—It would be proper to wear a white 
apron-polonaise to church in your 

Jaoqurta.—A polonaise and flounced skirt is the 
pretticst design for a percale suit. The gypsy is de- 
cldedly fashionable.—We can not tell you “what will 
certainly remove moles,” and think you had better not 
trifle with them, or you may make something danger- 
ous, 

C. K. 8.—Get a Swiaa muslin basque and upper ekirt 
to wear with your summer dresses, or else a polonaise 
of eheer bishop's lawn. Trim with pleated ruffies of 
the material, 

‘Miss Inqurezr.—Blouse-waists gathered to a belt 
are called French waists, The same name is given to 
the loose back and tight front corsage worn now with 
imported suits, 

Aw Otp Suusoginge.—Trim your grenadine with raf- 
fles and ruches of the same. 

A New Cozexsronvert.—The white muslin pleat- 
ings under fringe are the flat kilt pleats froned to lie 
all one way, and should be the width of the fringe. 
Yon can buy them ready made. 

Mrutoen.—Scarcely any two bonnets are worn pre- 
cisely alike, as there is such a variety of shapex, and 
80 many ways of dreasing the hair. 

R. D.—Twelve yards of linen are not enough for the 
postilion-basque suit. You will require at leust six- 
teen yards of your wide linen. Trim with raffles and 
bias bands of linen. 

Netix R.—Be guided by your husband's wishes and 
your own feeling in the matter. 

Muse A. J.—We can not answer by mail, 





Dorixe the fierce heats of summer there is 
no greater luxury than Rimmel's Toilet Vinegar, 
to which we call the attention of our readers, 

It is deliciously refresaing, and its tonic and 
balsamic properties impart a healthy coolness to 
the skin which at this season can not be too much 
appreciated. 

It is most effectual in instantly counteracting 
the irritating and disfiguring effects of musquito 
bites, and the most painful headache will be 
speedily relieved by binding round the head a 
handkerchief saturated with this Vinegar mixed 
with an equal quantity of water. Its delicate 
and invigorating perfume is a splendid corrective 
for the lassitude and feeling of geteral debility 
produced by the tropical heat of summer.—[Com. ] 








Deticious Lemonade made with Pyle’s Lem- 
onized Sugar. Beware of unwholesome imita- 
tions. The genuine bears the name of JAMES 
Prxez, 350 Washington St., and is sold by all 
first-class Grocers.—[Com.] 


| 


Gray hair may be made to take on its youth- 
ful color and beauty by the use of Hall's Vegeta- 
ble Sicilian Hair Renewer, the best preparation 
for the hair known to the science of medicine 
and chemistry.—[ Com.] 








For Coips, Covucus, Broncurris, and all af- 
fections of the Lungs, take AyeR’s CHERRY 
Pecrorat.—[Com. } 








Tue Cheapest Soap is Pyle’s ‘0. K.,” be- 
cause it is the best. ‘Ten years’ experience has 
proved it beyond dispute. “All of the best Gro- 
cers have it for sale, Depot, 360 Washington 
St, N. Y.—[Com.] 








Asx ‘Grocer or Tea Dealer for ’s Yeast Pow- 
der—the best Baking Powder—for Grepeting Breas 
Rolls, Bread,Griddle Cakes, Waffles, Pastry, etc.-(Com. 





‘Wixcnester’s HyporHospHites or Lak aND 
Sopa will cure Consumption, ‘I'ry it!—[Com.] 





Coryina Wuxrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


__= 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IMPORTED ENGLISH HATS, 


of every variety, 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR: 

BOYS' AND YOUTHS’ HATS, UMBRELLAS, &c., 
At YOUMANS, 719 and 1108 Broadway. 
Agents for Henry weton snd Lincoln, Bennet, & Co., 

lon. 


mn. 

Ladies? Riding Hats Specialty. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘tis reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug. 


gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. Perey, 
rmatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


WABEEN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 


for City and Country Residences, 
‘Nos, {5 and 77 Spring Street, 
Comer of Crosby St, N.Y. 
For the beard and whiskers, also 
for the hair of the head, is 
Si SAP It gives a soft, rich lustre, ts exqui- 
ba ¢ sitely perfumed, and is guaranteed 
—$_ 
$375 A_MONTH—Horse and outfit farnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Malne, 















P The Best Dressing 
BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
to remove dandraff and scurf, 





RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
Daneful effects of perspiration, and 
impart @ delightful coolness to the 


drop will counteract all the ir- 


One 
Hitating effects of Musquito Bites, 
It will relieve in a short time the 
‘ul headache, 


moet painfi 
Special resentatives for the 
United Staee 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
88 Vesey St., N.¥. 


The Finest Beverages of the Season. 
JOHN GILLON & CO.'3 


PRESERVED LIME-JUICE PREPARATIONS, 


combinin; from sptrit, 

with hi lea, 

\ iP Lime-Juice—making an excellent cooling 
Lime-Juice Cordial—a most delicious beverage. 
Lime-Juice Champagne—the finest beverage of the 

season. 

tne mnt ce tae gn oh 

orakin, e Me an 

Druggista. W. F' iG & CO., Importers and Sele 

Agent for John Gillon &Co., Leith, 87 ‘arren 8t., N.Y. 


‘OR $1, 4 Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, an; 
F color, shade, or size; $ buttons, %.cta, extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 

For $1—A Lady's Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilagon Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady's Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPOR’ 
849 Broadway and 98 White St., N. Y. 


Trowser-Fitting 
DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 


Promenade Gloves, 


FINE HOSIERY, 


Elegant Neckwear, 
New Styles Now Ready. 


UNION ADIMS & CO. 


No. 637 Broadway. 

















We make only one style. and have bu 
Pianos, which aro nll made fror 


and lyre—large square grand overstrung scal: 
id corners—serpentine ron plate—French 
d are all warranted hve 

4nd allow no commissions or disc 


every postibility of 
You with Piano vent for tral, 
nd payment unqueationab! 
tinferior to any Pixno made in the 
you may send it back to us at the end of t. 
Paying for it, If you order a Plano sent, we have one request to 
that Is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
ed in othi P. d for our Circulars com 
rs, merchants, and 
who are using our 
apply to the € 


fi 
Pianos.” Address or 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 





WW “arodheats itary ay the Stare of Best, tal 
‘0 "a History of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been publial ed ; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Eni: ition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Even Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobi rman 
Beecher, D.D.; Evening iser, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full Particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brother 

831 Pearl St., New 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to rell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the tunder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, {i.; or St. Louis, Mo, 


‘ork. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
‘ are offering 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS, 
to close several lines, viz.: 
Light CHECKED SILKS, 80c. per yard. 
Mille Ray Colored STRIPED SILKS, $1 per yard. 
White and Black CHECK SILKS, ¢1 per yard. 


A large quantity of 
GRISAILLE, STRIPED, and CHECKED SILKS, 
$1 95; former price, $1 50, 
The balance of their Summer Collection 
(all of this season) 
At $1 50 per yard; reduced from $1 75. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (yellow edge), at $1.50 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (green edge), at $1 75 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (blue edge), at $2 per 


yard, 
Highly recommended. 
‘The entire collection of genuine 
FRENCH FOULARD SILKS, 


both Plain Colors and Fancy, 
‘95c.; reduced from $1 25, 


‘The balance of Striped and Figured 
BROCHE REAL GAZE DE CHAMBERY, , 
‘6c, and $1 per yard, just half their yalue. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 


TENTH STREETS, 
AFNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 
“Hage Seana tetas, op 


other Thin Summer Shawls now in vogue, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Also, 
INDIA CAMEL’S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
the finest assortment in the city, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


Have made large deductions in all their 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS. 


3000 Pieces French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents. 
1000 Pieces French Printed Organdies at 95 cents. 
English Prints at 16 cents, 
English Bary os: Woot der aie its, 
ig) oges, Wool at 123¢ cen! 
Broche and Striped Grenadines at 20 cents (formet 


price 3). 
Silk Chain Grenadines, 25 cents (former Price 40). 
Silk Warp Popline at 75 cents, 
And all styles of British and French Dress Goods at 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Have now open a large and choice selected stock of 


SUITS, MANTILLAS, AND PALETOTS, 


Imported and of our own make, all of which will be 
offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 
——— 





DIAMOND MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
Pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brillancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago, 

Retailers eay they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till yon have tried these goods once, and 
you wiii find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handeome, 

Now to be had from nearly all first-clase retailers, 

Sole importers, N. B, FALCONER & CO, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties Inquire how to get up ¢lubs, Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remuverative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 











ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., 0 , with 
Ont ‘the least, injury tothe fuest fabri’ Bond oy 
Drnj FRAGRAN 


ists and ancy Goods Dealers. 
SAPOLIENE CO., 88 Barclay St, New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


—$—$—$ 
$250 A Month easily made with Stencil and 

Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi, 
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Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more poluts 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
mauufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to Insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essevtially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are eo slightly made 
that their une, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases fur these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and puree can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest {n the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that yoo saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « OO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD, 
Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
i nified by a capital of half 

a million of dollars. 

AGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory, 
For particulars address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
o Cleveland, 0,; St, Louis, 


paMo.; Providence, R. 1. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos- 














» 
Cy 





Were ton,Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.;’ St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond, Va.: Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Téx,; San Francisco, Cal.; oF 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fioune, and 
are filled with the greatest accuraci), THK NAMPA AND DI- 
RKOTIONG FOR PUTTING TOURTHER BRING PRINTED ON 
RACH AEPARATR FIEOR OF THR PATTER, 80 a8 to be ad- 

nsted by the most inexperienced, The bust measure 
je taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the bedy 
tunder the arms, acroes the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
ehest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following patterus are now ready: 
Vol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No, 26 
BHORT- BAS! i 






UE WALKING SLIT. 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ 
POINTED- WAIST WALKING SU 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKI} 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING $ 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQU! 
SUIT. 
SINGLE- 
suIT. 



















8 8 seteseess 


Vou IV. 
UE HOUSE DRESS # 


WORTH-BA 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOA 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT...... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years old) wee eae 
QIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years Old)......00.+-- “ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-VIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please fy 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


mon every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, maie ana te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SLCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
eqxt ynilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in x most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
d warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
os Deantiful, or more elaatic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every vecond 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $260 per month and expenses, or a 
2 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECUMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

= Puburgh, Pars St. Louis, Mo.; of Chieago, 11 










ify the Number of paper con- 
just Measure. Dealers supplied 











Beauties the complexion by removing Pimples and 


all otber disagreeable 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


EVERY LADY wishing to purchase a silk 

drees pattern can save $5 to $10 by sendin, 

Or Niauictsinface pause 
for 10c. at jes” loves, by m: 3 
any size or colar. WN, Purchasing 


disorders of the skin. Twenty- 


ddress J. R. BRO’ 
Agent, Conshohocken, Pa., near Philadelphia. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 
Soort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mlustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$300. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID E 


In the Sprin 
renewing, purif 








ing medicine 








nd Summer months the system undergoes a chang: 
“Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsuparilla,” and ““Helmbold’s 


‘This is the time to use good blood- 


Fluid Extract ¢ are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of *"Helmbold's Fluid Extract, Sarsaparilla” equals in strength ove gallon of the syrup or de- 
nd a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 







8 requiring 
lds Grap. 
imentin: 





8; and to those suffering from’ brc 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills 
those vended in wooden boxes, 
nd French style of m: 
single one being patented, but 


H. T. HE 




























and far superior to all other purgati 

patented pill, put up as those ordin 
ration, Safe for and take! 

ion. ‘Two bottles of the “ Flu 

h their weight in gold to those 

, wakefulness at 1 Iveness, and irregulari- 

it will 

















ndsome bottles, and will sur- 
en, comparing with the 
¢ Pharmaceutical, not 





mbold’s preparation 
pared by 





JE BOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 
104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.&§—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





a 
al 
and all 


THE GREAT SALUBRIENT. 


Prepared in an instant, bright and ‘kling as champagne, Thirst satiafy- 
ing, cooling, and reer oe ~ a 7 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is the most convenient and palatable preparation ever administered to an in- 
valid. If it were not cl 
becaure of its wonderful efficacy as a corrective and alterative, {t might wel 
tyled a choice summer luxury. 


among the most celebrated medicines of the age, 
It fs a swift remedy for all the pains an pen- 
the 


of imprudence in or drinking, immediately relieving acidity o! 
Stomach, fatalenes, biligue Readache, netronencan phgaical prostates, colle 
derangements of the stomach, bowels, liver, or kidneys occasioned by 
undue indulgence or other causes. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. * 





Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIONRD BY = * 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New You, 


6B Sent by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt uf the price. 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
7 aoa Asuott, Copiously Ulustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part 1. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacou Auuytr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. Ke 


‘S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
Books 1.-XXX. . Literally translated, with 
PILLAN, A.M., and 











tus. 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. 
Cravs Evuonve. 3 vols., 12mu, Cloth, $3 00. 





SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione @uitigLM1 
Dixvorru, 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Axperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bioxtow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
tralts, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2'v0, 


BROUGHAH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, The Life and 
‘Times of Hexay Loap Brovouaw. Written by Him- 
self, Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. I. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joux Rouxyx Brovusap. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. a 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 1a Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wx. Surtu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
{tor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Clussical 
Dictionary, Dictlonary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student’s Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 00. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Prurisuzy py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


DAVIS'S HISTORY OF CHINA. 2 vols., 18mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. < 


ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Sheep, $6 00. = 


TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2vols., 18mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, = 


MRS. SUERWOOD’S WORKS: Vols. IL., IIL, V., 
vis VIL, XL, XII, XUL 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per 
vol. wa 


ANTHON'S CESAR. 12mo, Sheep, $150. 


8vo, 





fa- Hanrez & Broriens will send either of the” 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Fresh Novels, 


YuubwuKY BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronxnor Mazer-, 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH TUE HEIR. 
thor of “Sir Harry H 
Vicar of Ballhampton, 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 





ony TRovLorg, Au- 
Orley Farm,” “The 
Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 





2 


ANTEROS. By Georor A. Lawnznce, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone," “Sword aud Gows,” &c. 8v0, 
Paper, 60 cents, or 


4 LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mra. J. H. Riopect, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. vo, Paper, 60 cents, 





THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mv, Cloth, $1 60. 


THR HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
““Jobn Halifax, Geutleman,” &c. New Edition. 
18mo, Cloth, $150. __ 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wu. 
Beaox, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
60 cents. ae 

FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Beapnon, Author 
‘of “Aurora Floyd," ‘John Marchmont's Legacy,” 
“ Dead-Sea it,” &e. Illustrated. svo, 
50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jauys Dx Muux, Author 
of “The Dodge Clob,” “Cord and Creeee,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &¢. Illustrated. 8vo,; Paper, 
$1.50; Cloth, $2 60, 


aper, 


ta- Hanree & Brorunes will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA- NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green- Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


1 aed A As 9 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can bay one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
Statca, Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few wocks carn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On recelpt of paren rapa apa) fern sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (whiel ry , circulars an 
Specnens of work will be sent £0 any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELL! iC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York, 

















Commencement of the 42d Volume. 
Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1871, 


Contents: 


GENERAL AVERAGE. By the Avruor or “No- 
tuine TO WkaR." 
Ittusteations. 











iis Specs on his Nose and his 
Pen in the Inuk."— jooded his Fuce with a 
broad, anctuons Grin.” —“ Gefande: A great, 
greasy, hissing, red Globule of Wrat! 
THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
Intusreations.— The Collector's Reception- 
Room.—General John Lamb.—United States Cus- 
tom-Honee, Wall Street, New York.—Rotunda of 
the Custom-Houre.—Custom-house Merchandise 
Entry; for Consumption. — Unsuccessful Oftice- 
Seeker.—Office-Seekers at the Door of the Collect- 
or's Office.—John L. Von Bu+kirk.—" Louise."— 
Favorite of the Primary.—Tbe Broker's Boy.— 
Female Smuggler before Examination.—Female 
Smuggler after Examination. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Fifth Paper.) 
Iu1.vatRations.—Submarine Observations.—The 
Coral Worm.—The Malthea.— The Lophius, or Bel- 
lows-Fish.—The Physalia.—Tentacle of the Phy- 
salia.—Harry Blank.—Harry’s Experiment. 
THE HINT OF DAWN. By Haggizr Parscorr 
Srorvorn. 
AN EXCURSION TO WATKINS GLEN. Wits It- 
LOSTRATIONS BY Ports Cravon. 
Invusreations.—Gleu Moontain Honse. —En- 
trance to Watkins Glen.—View from Glen Alpha, 
—Glen Alpha.—The Cathedral. —Above the Cathe- 
dral.—The Cascade.—The Well.—Lott B. Davis, 
aged 57.—The Patriarch. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Acvtuoz or '*Mangt’s 
Prooress,” etc. 
A BOHEMIAN HOUSEHOLD. 
THE AMERICAN BARON, By the Avtuonor “Tux 
Donor Cron," etc. 
Citarrra XV. The American Baron. 
Cuarrer XVI. The Intruder. 
Cuartex XVII. The Baron's Assaults, 
Iuvverszations—‘‘ Hawbury, ax I'm a living Sin- 
ner !"—“ Look at the Man !"—' Min, it’s Me!” 
THE “HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO.” 
With a Portrait of Toussaint. 
ANTEROS, By the Avtuor or “Quy Livinestonx.” 
THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
UNDER THE MAPLE. By Kare P. Oscoop. 
THAT PLACE UNDER GOVERNMENT. 
THE DEMOLITION OF THE THRONE OF 
CHARLES X. By Joun 8. C. Anzorr. 
THE CONFESSIONAL. 
ENCHANTMENT. By Attox Carr. 
SHORT TRIPS TO EUROPE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
RDITOR'S DRAWER. 























The Forty-third Volume of Harrze'’s Macazom 
commences with the present Number. Each Number 
of Hageex'’s Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of auy other monthly periodical! in the world. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrrr’s Magaztnx, One Year.. 
Harper's Weexty, 
Haapxa's Bazar, 


Hanren's Magazine, Hagren’s Weexiy, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, fur ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Brtra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrrxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsceriuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents 8 year, for the WEEKLY, or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the ‘attics where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazin commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Waxxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnet be given. It is not 
neceseary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Buoturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the weuder. 









Tenue vor Apvertisine in Hanrzr's Pertoptcars. 
Ha "s Me ine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pago, 
$250 Quarter Page, $150—each iisertion: 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa 

— HORACE WATE 
A Great Offer.— Bi iiocdwey, TERS, 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mrtongoxe, and 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY J.OW PRIORS, FOR OABLL, DURING THIS 
wont, or will take a portion cash and balunce in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ASENTS ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HOMAPS PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH TAN, & FRECKLES. 


Saile, Fo le hy all Drugyists. 
fest BF. BRACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 
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FACETLZ. 

A yournc man wants to 
know what business he had 
better.go into that will en- 
able him to occupy a high 
Presttion. in society. t 

im try the roofing buel- 
nees—in that trade a smart 
man will soon get to the 
top of the ladder. 


—_—>—__. 
Alady, ina phil hical 

mood, asked a male friend 

how It happened that boys 

got all thei 

their father&. 

“T don't know,” was the 
reply; ‘bat perhaps it 
would help us to answer 
if we could find out where 
the girls get their blemiehcs 
teh Hed the 

“Oh,” replied the fair 
metaphbysician, ‘they all 
come m their grand- 
Sathers |” 


——_o—_ 
A Sorry Pricut.—The 
man who would ea 
Anger in the pie thought he 
12d got his hand in, bat in-. 
et of that he managed 
to put his foot intoit. He 
has now not a Jeg to stand 
on, and, being thrown off 
hie balance, has utterly loet 
his footing in society. He 
is out at elbows beaid 
and all respectable mem- 








bers of the community keep 


him at arms-length. 


ag 

How to Catoutate AGE. 
—A gentleman one day in- 
discreetly asked a lady how 
old she was, - “ Let me see, 
I was eighteen when I was 
married, and my husband 
was thirty ; now he is twice 
thirty, and that is sixty; 
80, of course, I am twice 
eighteen, that is thirty- 
six.” 

——__ 


Ap srishman, calle his 
sweeth on deca 
the ls bee-loved. > oo 





Vict (inspecting his negative). ““H'm! we 














ir bad traits from: — 





/ He is a nigger 














A POSITIVE FACT. 
1 902- But d’ye think my Hair 


\\ara 
Yat 






. h) 
SSS} 
Ss 

SS 


ay /, SS 
IS 
rf 4 





_ [Jone ‘24, 1871. 


Reat Movenmo—Invist-- 
ble black. 


—o——._.. 

An Unrreasant Sonr 
or AnirumEtio— Di 
among familfes, 


= 
Waren Tavisw. — 

drop in. the sea of Te Ee, 

agines itself an ocean. 


SS Aman whocate hi 
RRRRSs man who cuts his heirs 





SIMPLE ADDITION. 


A Mzze Buixp—A sun- | 


shade. a" 

Exrgrues Meer.—! le 
who come to high Terie 
frequently indulge in low 
expreasions. 


——_—— 

When is a soldier not 
half a soldier ?—When he’s 
in quarters. 


—>—_ 

Washligtons lay inquired 
ington a ja! 

for “Corn and Choose.” 

They found out she wanted 

“Cord and Creese.” 





THE ALMIGHTY DOL- 
LAR. 


“Brother Smith, what 
does this mean ?” 

“Whatdoes what mean ?” 

“Bringing a nigger to this 
church.” 





‘The pew is my own.” 
Yourown! Is that any 
reason why you should in- 
sult the congregation ?” 

“ But heis intelligent and 
well educated.” 

“Who care 










for that? 


“But he is a friend of 
mine.” 
What of that? Must 
you therefore insult the 
whole congregation 

“But he is a Christian, 
and belongs to the same 
denomination.” 

“Whatdol care for that? 











E Let him go and worship 


with his fellow-niggers.” 

“But he is worth five 
million dollars,” said the 
merchant, 

“Worth what ?” 

“ Five million dollars.” 

“Worth five 
lars! Jerusale: 
Smith, introduce me.” 

plat pene! 

Some years ago, as a 
Scotch clergyman’ was 
walking one summer after- 
noon, two young beaux 
took it into ineir heads to 
break a jest upon the old 
parson. Walking briskly 
up to him, they asked him 
if he could tell them the 
color of the ‘devil's wig. 
The worthy . clergyman, 
surveying them attentively 
for afew seconds, made the 
following reply: 

“Trnly, here is @ most 
surprising case—two men 
have served a master all 
the days of their life, and 
can't tell the color of his 
wig!” 








ip 


A gentleman recently 
being about to pay his 


| doctor's bill, said: “Well, 


doctor, a8 my little boy 
gave the measles to all my 
neighbors’ children, and as 
they were attended by you, 
I think you can afford to 
deduct ten per cent. from 
the amonnt of my, bill for 
the increase of business we 
gave you.” This reminds 
Us of a man not far away 
from Berkshire, whose 
daughter having died after 
re illness, and left 
© quantity of medicine 
untaken, the father called 
at the drug store and want- 











ed to know if the druggist 

wouldn't take it back in 

part payment of his bill. 
ee 


Mr. Howles was once 
appealed to as arbitrator 
{na quarrel between two 
individuals, supposed to 
a husband and wife. Each 
accused the other, and both 
justified themselves, After 


NeW Goversess. “Why are you Staring so intently, Blanche dear?" 
; Braxcne. “1 was trying to count the Freckles on your face, Miss Sandypole, but, I can’t!” 


DESCENT OF FASHION. 

Youre Suarr. “Jessy, dear, I have heard you say 
the Alexandra limp fe all the fashion.” 

Jzsstoa. “ Yes, dear, soitia” = . 

Youre Snanv (a fast lad, who.has read a Darwinian 
article in his fishing journal). “Then pre the ladies 
who Bertorm the Alexandra limp descendants of the 

imp-ets 2” 

indignant). “You naughty lad.” 
moore monet Creates off in deapatr. 





A Love-Srory: Dox‘t nz 100 Hasty.—We were near- 
‘ing a small skirt of woods, the horses at their best 
I had determined in my own mind that when 
we reached a Particular spot I would “pop” the ques- 
tion, and so I did, but—would you believe me ?—she 
said no, Just as the word escaped her lips, Ip 
ly ran the sleigh over astump. Out we went to 
cool herself in the snow, and I to counteract the dam- 
age she had given my affections, Her first words after 
getting in the sleigh were, “ me Bir; I wished 
tell you tonotico thestamp.” |My wife often refers 
to alelgh-ride, but to this day she believes it was an 
accident. 


I 


off with a shilling need not 
n ly use a silver 
razor. , 

An honest banker. some- 
times fails in making mon- 
ey, but a dishonest one. 
makes money by failing. 


—_—_ 
A Paravox.—Do you 
wish to up with the 
lark 2 ‘hen go to 
without it. 


8o1 I very 
me people argue— 

log cally too it is impos- 
sible to koep your word if 
you give it. 


—e—. 
A contented mind is a 
continual feast. Yes, per- 
haps; bat here are men 
rophilistic parties— 
r ors . at that a continual 
feast ie the best way o! 
ting a contented mde 


————-_—_ 
Acountry: merchant, who. 
wanted two tailor’s irons 
several ago, ordered 
them of a firm of hard- 
ware merchants in the 
city. He first wrote this 
order: “‘ Please send me two 
tellers sonnet. ; Thinking 
was not grammar, 
he destroyed it and wrote 
this ons: id Pleese:send me 
two tailor’s geese. i 
: feflection he destroyed Riis 
one also, for fear he should 
ive live geese. He 
thought over the 
till he was very much wor- 
Tied, and at last, in a mo- 
ment of desperation, he 
Seized his pen and wrote 
the following, which wag 
duly posted: ‘' Messrs. So-and-so : Please send me oné 
tallor's goose, and, hang it, send me another !” 


—>—_ 
. WHOLLY IN ERROR. 

- Fisst Groom. “I say, Bill, I've bought a watch— 
look here !” 

Sxoonp Drrto, “Ah! Jeweled 2” 

Finst Drrto. “ Jeweled—what d'ye mean 2" 

Sroonp Ditto, ‘ Has it gs" any holes in it 2” 

ae Drrro. “Holes in y, ye foo, it's a new 
un 


YOU DON’T CATCH OLD BIRDS WITH CHAFF. 

Coox. “Oh, it’s from your pa, is it, Master Tom? 
Well, the telegraph may be very wonderful, but it 
don't take me in, and if that’s your pa’s writing, I'l 
eat my head.” 


“Now, my boy,” said the commit “if Thad 
a mince-pie, and should give two-twelfths of it to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, 
and should take half the ple myself, what would there 
be left? Speak ap lor joud, 80 that all can hear.” 

“The plate,” shouted the boy. 








earing them he gave his 


LATEST RAILWAY MARVEL. decisicn in theee give and* 
rds: “Let 


Gest. “1 say. Conductor, when does the Next Train start?” 


A le words: VANITY OF VANITIES. 
Irisn Coxpuctor. “ The Nixt Train! Sure the Nixt Train has Gone, tin minutes the innocent forgive the Incenvous Youtn (whispers). “1 see you constantly stand on One Leg in Church. May I ask why?” 


ago! guilty." Inceniovs MAIDEN (tvésspers). “You may. It is to Save my Croquet Foot.” . 
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Fig. 2; then cut from each of these patterns 
one piece of white cashmere. Sew up Figs. 1*, 
1», and 2 each from 1 to 2, face the two parts 


Summer Hood with Cape, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts hood with cape is made of white cash- 





mere, and ix trimmed with crimped white silk | thus joined slong the outer edge, and also along 
fringe and bows of white gros grain ribbon. 

First join Figs. 1? and 1° of the Supplement along | 
the line cut across according to the correspond- 
ing figures (see Figs. 1+ and 1°, which are shown 
reduced to one-sixteenth of original size), and 
join the piece turned down in Supplement on 


the slits, wish a strip of white lustring an inch 
and a quarter wide, and arrange the hood at the 
front edge in a pleat, bringing Xeon @e. Lay 
the back of Figs. 1? and 1° in pleats at both 
sides of the middle of the back, bringing Xa on 
@a, Xb on @b, Xc on @c, and Xd on @d. 








Fig. 1.—Sumuwer Hoop with Capre.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs 1*, 1°, and 2 





Lay the upper edge of Fig. 2 also in two pleats, 
bringiag X on @; join Figs. 1, 1, and 2 from 
1 to 3, and cover this seam on the inside with 
a straight strip of lustring and on the outside 
with. a bow. Finally, sew on the remaining 
trimming as shown by the illustrations, and set 
hooks and eyes on the hood at the places marked 
* on Fig. 1* to close the h The seam 
mele by sewing on the hook is also covered by 
a bow. 





COLORING ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWERS. 


A FRENCH chemist has lately suggested 
what he considers an excellent method for 
coloring artificial flowers. For this purpose he 
selects colors of different tints, soluble in water, 
and mixes them with a clean mucilaginous gum, 
‘and then pours this ont upon highly polished 
square glass tablets of several inches in diameter. 


Fig. 2.—Summer Hoop with Care.—Bacx. 
For pattern sce Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1", 1%, and 2 
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The layer must be put on uniformly, and the 
tablets expqsed for a time to a well-heated stove. 
‘The gummy mucilage dries rapidly into a thin 
polished plate, which afterward separates from 
the glass and falls off. It may then be reduced 
to a powder possessing any required degree of 
fineness, the result obtained being remarkable 
for its permanency and transparency. ‘The 
sheets obtained with aniline colors are consid- 
ered especially beautiful. The tincture of cur- 
cuma, combined with a solution of soda, gives a 
beautiful chestnut; a solution of alcohol and cur- 
cuma with fuchsia, a beautiful scarlet-red ; and 
with aniline blue, a handsome greenish-yellow. 





THE CLOVER FIELD. 


‘Wanovzs with the wild wind, go the wide world over, 

Where’s a sight 80 lovely as a fleld of clover? 

When ‘tis in its purple prime, 

Just before the morning time; 

When the summer air is sweetest, and the bobolinks 
are singing, 

And on every other dewy top a honey-bee is swinging ; 

Colored like the blushing cloud, the sunset hanging 
over, 

Fragrant as—what’s half as sweet as is a fleld of clover? 


Hither, thither, flitting, restless as a swallow, 

Secking what is fairest, Pleasure’s beck’ning follow; 

Crested palm-trees towering high, 

Lakes where starry lilies Ite; 

Stately woods and sunny vineyards, hill-sides robed in 
blooming heather, 

Orange groves where fruit and blossoms hahg upon 
the boughs together: 

See the best the world can show to a world-wide rover, 

Can you find a sweeter sight than a field of clover? 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than pouBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

&® The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
Kivcossin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HarpPer’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 


WH A Cut Paper Pattern, with illustrations, 
of a Child’s Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat, 
graded to fit Children from six months to four 
years old, will be published with our next Number. 

LQ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a rich variety of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Dresses, Sacques, 
Basques, Jackets, Mantelets, Fichus, Garden Hats, 
Traveling Bags, Salad Baskets, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, tt., tle. 

YQ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 415 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Labels. 
N Y DEAR LUCY,—lI was strolling in the 
Park the other morning, when I saw 
something in which I know that you, as a young 
mother, will be peculiarly interested. A group 
of three pretty children were playing, in charge 
of a nurse, and upon each of them was a large 
and legible placard upon which was written, 
“This child has the whooping-cough.” I 
smiled to think of the thoughtful parent who 
had taken that care—a mother so motherly 
that she was tenderly mindful of other children 
than her own, and a Christian so true that she 
did to other parents what she would have them 
do to her. It was the golden rule in prac- 
tice, and in a quite unexpected illustration. I 
never saw precisely that kind of care before. 
It seems not to have occurred to other mothers 
or fathers, But could there be any thing 
more reasonable! How much sorrow und 
suffering that simple little care would have pre- 
vented! How many lives are shadowed for- 
ever in which that little thought would have 
kept the sun brightly shining! 

You go out for a day’s pleasure with Harry, 
for instance, and you take the baby. It is 
very warm, and Harry insists that you must 
get into the car, although it is very crowded ; 
and there is a pretty, cooing little man in the 
arms of a mother or of a nurse, who makes 
room for you. You look in the bright little 
face, and you no more suspect mischief than 
you suspect worms ina rose-bud. ‘The children 
prattle and play together, and breathe each oth- 
er's breath, and by-and-by you get out, and the 
cooing little man, who is full of the poison of 
whooping-cough, for instance, and who has in- 
nocently infected your darling, goes upon his 
way. Or it is some other child with some 
other illness sent out to walk, but without a 
warning to other children, and the contagion 
spreads, It is true, dear Lucy, that your child 
must have various diseases, and that you can 
not by never so much care guard her from all 
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evil influences; but you need not expose her. 
It is true that she will probably fall down stairs 
several times ; but you need not, therefore, push 
her down. 

The mother who labeled her children whom 
I saw in the Park was not foolish, certainly, be- 
cause she did what she could to spare the chil- 
dren of other mothers. On the other hand, 
there is nothing more foolish than the feeling 
that because children must have mumps and 
other diseases—even the terrible scarlet. fever 
—nothing need be done to defend them. It is 
the maddest and most criminal fatalism. It 
must needs be that offenses come, but woe 
unto him by whom the offense cometh. This 
was the obscure yet wise saying which repeated 
itself in my mind as I saw the little victims of 
the whooping-cough, and blessed the kind moth- 
er who would save your children and spare your 
heart, my dear Lucy. It was curious to ob- 
serve how every body looked at the labeled 
children as they ran along. Mothers and 
nurses, who the moment before were lingering 
along, languid convoys of their pretty fleets 
hung with gay streamers, suddenly braced up, 
closed around their charges, and swept them 
off to the safety of distance. It was a pretty 
parody of the terrible yellow fever van, or the 
hospital carriage, before which every body re- 
tires in fear and awe. Indeed, such candid 
truth-telling as those whooping-cough labels is 
not often to be found in the Central Park or 
elsewhere. 

It was the most striking incident that I have 
observed in my recent rambles; and as I turned 
into a more retired path, with my thoughts still 
dwelling upon those children, I remarked a fig- 
ure moving on before me, which I soon recog- 
nized as Mr. Gregory Grind. He was unex- 
ceptionably dressed, as usual, and he carried a 
little cane, and walked briskly, bowing politely 
to his friends. A loiterer joined me, and after 
a little conversation said that he saw Mr. 
Grind before us, and spoke of him ag a most 
exemplary and respectable personage. I asked 
him if he had remarked the labeled children, 
and he answered, with the same feeling that I 
had, that he had seen them, and that the moth- 
er ought to have her statue in gold erected in 
the Park by the penny subscription of all other 
fond mothers. He proceeded to remind me of 
the mischief that the poor darlings might occa- 
sion if they were turned into public resorts un- 
labeled. Their loveliness and innocence, he 
added, would both win and deceive. The la- 
bels were practical humanity. 

He left me; and still Mr. Grind walked on 
before me. As I watched him, my dear Lucy, 
I confess that I could not help asking whether 
loveliness and innocence were the only things 
in the Park likely to deceive, and whether the 
public would not be the gainer if some of us 
older people were labeled as those dear chil- 
dren were. ‘The boys, upon April-Fool’s Day, 
sometimes pin a descriptive placard to the most 
dignified skirts, I have seen a reverend bishop 
sedately promenading upon that terrible day 
with a paper pinned behind him, on which was 
conspicuously written, ‘‘ April-fool.” The good 
man proceeded, serenely unconscious, truly 
modest and gentle, yet inevitably ridiculous. 
So I have seen a lady who wished to be very 
fine, and who was willing to be very mean, air- 
ily promenading, wrapped in a shawl which she 
intended every body should believe to be costly 
camel’s-hair. But she had forgotten to remove 
the label, which legibly announced from the 
edge of the garment, ‘‘ Warranted cheap at ten 
dollars.” 

These, however, were random shots, al- 
though the last was very effective and suggest- 
ive, and the first, had the paper been pinned to 
another gentleman’s skirts, would have been 
ludicrously appropriate. But how, I asked 
myself, if Mr. Grind were labeled truthfully, 
like the children? Why would it not be an 
equal public service to put upon that comely 
coat a large and legible label, stating, “'This is 
a mean man?” It would save him and all oth- 
ers a great deal of trouble. The young fellow 
who is suddenly cornered, and who needs only 
a kind, helping hand for a little while, would 
waste no time upon Mr. Grind. The poor 
woman whose rent is not ready would not try 
to persuade her labeled landlord that it was not 
her fault, but would march meekly out of the 
house. Men of generous thoughts and lives 
would seek their friends elsewhere. As the 
sweet faces and lovely ways of the children 
who were labeled as victims of the whooping- 
cough would not entice mothers to let other 
children play with them, so the label of ‘‘ mean 
man” would teach the rest of us that good 
clothes and politeness and general respectabil- 
ity may cover moral disease. Mr. Gregory 
Grind would be left very much to himself, and 
as it would be the most disagreeable society in 
the world, he would be stimulated to fit him- 
self for better associations by ceasing to de- 
sqrve the label. 

But when I sat in church the following Sun- 
day, and with no ill intention found myself ob- 
serving some of my neighbors, I discovered, to 
my great amazement, that a great many of them 
were already labeled as legibly as the dear vic- 
tims of the cough. ‘There was one lady, for 
instance, whose silks, and laces, and feathers, 
and flounces, and rings, and bracelets, and neck- 
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lace, whose whole dress and all her movement, 
were a label printed in the largest possible let- 
ters. Not only the saints looking down upon 
her, but the poor little sinners looking up at 
her, could not help reading it, as if every letter 
had been especially emphasized, ‘‘ Vain and 
vulgar.” It was one of the costliest labels I 
ever saw. The legend was woven in the su- 
perbest silk, and threaded in the airiest lace, 
and jeweled in diamonds and rubies; and they 
only made it the more conspicuously legible— 
“Vain and vulgar.” Yes, and even people who 
can not read, but who can, nevertheless, feel 
and perceive, if they had seen that label would 
have had a positive consciousness of its mean- 
ing, and in their way would have known it to 
mean ‘vain and vulgar.” 

And as I was meditating upon this fact my 
attention was attracted by Mr. Gregory Grind, 
whosat where a side light fell full upon his face ; 
and then I saw that Nature was much wiser 
than I, and had already labeled him. His face 
was very smoothly shaven, and his hair was 
carefully brushed, and his clothes were spot- 
less; but as I looked in his face I read the la- 
bel distinctly—“ This is a mean man.” The 
typography seemed to be a kind of short-hand 
character. It was made up of lines and marks, 
some of them almost invisible; but their signif- 
icance was as plain as that of the whooping- 
cough label. And just beyond him I saw a fig- 
ure modestly dressed—a young woman with 
clear eyes, and a sweet face full of feeling and 
intelligence. There was a nameless grace in 
her aspect, a tasteful propriety in her whole ap- 
pearance, which were most winning. And as 
I gazed at her it suddenly occurred to me that 
she too was labeled, and that I was reading, in 
the most unmistakable letters, ‘‘ Modest, intel- 
ligent, and lovely.” If the words had been 
printed in large red characters all over her 
dregs they would have been no more legible. 
1 was conscious that whoever saw this label 
would be refreshed and charmed, as when the 
sailor sees the light-house that shines at the 
harbor’s mouth. And when I asked who she 
was, do you think that I was surprised, dear 
Lucy, to hear that she was the thoughtful, ten- 
der, and wise mother who had labeled her chil- 
dren in the Park? 

So we are all labeled, my dear young friend, 
upon this great journey; and the labels are all 
legible to the eyes that can read. And those 
who can not read, I say, can sometimes feel the 
meaning. The celebrated Dr. Fell was reveal- 
ed in this manner. The person who disliked 
him could not read, apparently; he could not 
state what the difficulty with the doctor was ; 
but he was perfectly sure of it: 

“For this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 

We might have supposed it. If haman moth- 
ers are so thoughtful, the great mother, Nature, 
is not likely to be less so. But her skill is sub- 
tle. Upon the persons of men she does not al- 
ways hang even her finest labels in comeliness 
and strength. How often, in the bowed frame, 
in the melancholy eyes, she writes, ‘‘This is 
my worthiest!” And upon the figares of wom- 
en, dear Lucy, it is not always with color and 
form, but with a beauty that only the soul can 
see—with a plain face often, and with awkward 
motions—that she says, ‘This is my best.” 
Thus you see that the label of whooping-cough 
which the mother put upon her children was 
a label of true mother which the angels hung 
upon her, Your friend always, 

An Op Bacuetor. 





4 “NEW DEPARTURE.” 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 
HE world knows nothing of its greatest 
men, and sometimes one is tempted to 
think the world knows nothing of its greatest 
events—does not, at least, know that they are its 
greatest, Here we have all of us been at work 
ever since we were born, preaching and praying, 
sending out missionaries, establishing Sunday- 
schools and week-day schools, writing books, 
editing Bazars, in season and out of season 
trying to lift the world up to a higher plane, 
and usher in the golden year. Every now 
and then we would fain hearten ourselves by 
reporting progress—such a pitiful little progress 
as it is—such a one-sided, limping, bedraggled 
little progress! So many years and so much 
money we have spent on China, and so many 
converts we count up to show for it—a mere 
handful of wheat in a granary of chaff—and 
say nothing at all of the fact that when the 
Chinese come to our shores we beat them and 
bruise them and send them away empty, and 
which, oh! which is the converted and which 
the to-be-converted nation? So many churches 
lifting their spires to heaven; but oh! the gen- 
erations old over whom no church-bell tolled ! 
and oh! the generations young that never hear 
the church-bell rung! No, the world’s growth 
in grace is like the boy's growth in stature. 
Eye hath not seen it nor ear heard it. You 
look at it, and it is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever, for all your measuring. But 
look away, go about your business, and by-and- 
by, lo! the boy has taken a leap upward, the 
world has taken a start onward, and we are all 

indeed moving to the golden year. 
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Teaching and preaching are good, though we 
can not see the world clarify under them from 
day to day ; but to-day, on this annus mirabilis, 
this dies alba, before our very eyes the blood- 
red blossoms of war bloom into the white lilies 
of peace; and we go on our way and call it 
the Treaty of Washington, and talk about the 
High Joints—that is, you city folk do; but we 
in the country are so glad that we do not mind 
if the canker-worms are eating up our apple- 
trees and the drought deyouring our tender 
plants. We call it the treaty of peace on 
earth, good-will to man. We call it the High- 
est Joint that ever was fashioned in this world ; 
for it not only joins two nations in friendship 
and kindred advancement, but it joins all the 
forces of common-sense, common blood, com- 
mon interest, against brute violence and un- 
reined passion and reckless destruction. We 
do not so much reckon on the nature of the 
treaty, but we think the existence of such a 
treaty one of the great landmarks of time, as 
distinct and significant a historic event as the 
Reformation of Luturr or the Revolution of 
Wits. If there had been a persecution, a 
pageant, a wild mob, a great army, a grand 
battle, how should we have rung the bells over 
this reconciliation! But the Son of Man only 
came eating and drinking, quietly, socially, 
without parade, with singular modesty; and 
there were even not wanting those who spoke 
scornfully of gluttons and wine-bibbers, And 
so the treaty was made before the war instead 
of after the war; and so the sword rusts in the 
scabbard, and the powder gathers dampness, 
and the plowshare refreshes the weary earth; 
husbands are saved to their wives and sons to 
their mothers, and the work is peaceful up- 
building instead of bloody overthrow. What 
hath God wrought? It has taken centuries to 
reach this point, but we have reached it at last. 
Out of the sea of blood and fire that threatens 
to ingulf a sister nation rises this cloud no 
bigger than » man’s hand, and its promise is 
the healing of all the nations. War between 
England and America can never, it would seem, 
arise after this. Dining and dancing for six 
weeks on a foreign shore is hard work, but it is 
not so hard as marching and countermarching, 
fighting and‘ bivouacking, for six months; and 
if your dining party is only six or eight strong, 
and your fighting party is six or eight hundred 
thousand, the difference in expense is very con- 
siderable. England and America have tried 
both ways, and if at any time hereafter they 
prefer bullets to billets, they deserve to be shot, 
and may every shot hit the mark till both na- 
tions are exterminated ! 

And if England and America refuse to fight, 
what nation in Christendom can long live by 
the sword? Already the wounded Prussian 
and French privates lying in hospital side by 
side discover a common character, an identical 
interest, and ask why they fight—an impertinent 
question, which their ancestors would never 
have thought of. Let them haye added to 
their moral consciousness the sight of two na- 
tions adjugting their relations as two men ad- 
just theirs, and bayonets will presently begin 
to think effectively and refuse to budge. Na- 
tions have hitherto settled their quarrels like 
bullies with fists. The two kindred nations 
have set the example of behaving like gentle- 
men, and it must be irresistible. 

The fact is just there: John Bull is a gen- 
tleman. He is all sorts of wrong-headed and 
bullet-headed, arrogant and stupid and blun- 
dering often, given to dogmas and dogmatism, 
and turning into enemies those who never 
meant to be any thing but friends. But some- 
where in him lies the instinct of the gentle- 
man, and in an emergency it is very apt to 
come to the surface. A gentleman may be 
carried away by the passion of the hour, or de- 
ceived by superficial resemblances, and make 
great and disastrous blunders; but to see that 
they are blunders, to offer honorable repara- 
tion and apology, in the face of possible mis- 
construction by the narrow and the unmannerly, 
yet in such a way as to win respect and ad- 
miration from the high-minded—this is the pre- 
rogative of the gentleman, Yes, Old England, 
we hated you and rated you soundly during 
the war, and you deserved it; at least there 
was enough of you deserving it to warrant our 
doing our best that way ; and we hated you up 
and down, for the side that you loved you did 
not help, though the other side you hurt, But 
by taking the initiative in this new line of 
treaty-making, by organizing before the world 
a High Court of Claims, wherein reason and 
right shall be arbiters instead of thew and 
brawn, you have done humanity such signal 
service as would blot out a darker record than 
yours. You have kindled such a fire as, by 
God’s grace, shall never be put out. Now if 
America would only add to her superstructure 
of brilliancy your substructure of solidity, she 
would be such a nation as even you would stand. 
on your dignified tiptoes to stare at, 

The geologists tell us nowadays that there 
never were any great convulsions to mark the 
epochs, but that age succeeded age as impercepti- 
bly and gently as the moments of to-day. As- 
tronomers soothe away our dread of comets by 
telling us that a comet’s tail is one that no man 
can tell, and we may any day be rushing through 
it and nobody know. No doubtit is true in all 
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the ways of life. Ona pleasant May morning, 
with flowers and music and mirth, we passed 
unaware out of the old red sandstone, out of 
the dueling, the prize-fighting, the fisticuff 
period, into the gentle epoch, the golden year, 
the holy Sabbath of the world. 


—_——_———. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THIN DRESSES, 


RENADINE and Chambery gauze are the 

most stylish materials fur thin dresses. The 
first is for street and day wear, the last for the 
house and for evening. Striped grenadine, all 
black, a thick satin-finished stripe nearly an inch 
wide alternating with a stripe of small-meshed 
grenadine, is in favor with ladies of fashion. 
Polonaises of this fabric are made to wear over 
black silk skirts flounced with the striped goods. 
‘These are among the most elegant costumes of 
the season. As they are worn both in the house 
and street, modistes make the skirts long enough 
behind to train about a fourth of a yard when in 
the house, and arrange loops on the seams and 
in the centre of the widths to fasten over but- 
tons on the belt, by which to shorten the skirt 
for walking. The loops are concealed by the 
over-skirt, and should be near together, or the 
skirt will droop in scallops in the spaces be- 
tween. 

The counters are filled with cheap grenadines 
marked as low as twenty-five cents a yard, of 
which very tasteful dresses may be made for the 
house ; but the fubric is dimsy, and soon becomes 
limp if exposed to the dampness of the street. 
They are black, with white, blue, green, or écru 
stripes, and when made up over an old silk dyed 
black, look very well, cost but little, and help 
tw keep down laundry bills. The prettiest have 
a slightly trained skirt with two narrow bias 
flounces, hemmed, gathered, and placed below a 
broad Hounce. ‘The over-skirt is deep, with an 
apron front and boutfant back. The waist is 
a néyligé box-pleated blouse with half-flowing 
sleeves, There is a box-pleat down the centre 
of the front, with two on each side and three in 
the back. Tom Thumb fringe of the two col- 
ors in the dress edge the pleats. The neck 18 
heart-shaped, and a fiat pleating of white net or 
muslin surrounds it, and is basted inside the 
sleeves. A gros grain belt without a sash bow 
confines it at the waist. ‘his blouse is becom- 
ing to slender waists; but fleshy ladies prefer a 
short basque made over a silk lining. 

Silks good enough for skirts to wear under 
grenadine may be bought at #1 15a yard. They 
are full, lustrous black, and measure twenty-two 
or twenty-four inches in width. 

Chambery gauzes, in the pale tea-rose, China 
pink, mauve, Nile green, and sky blue tints, are 
shown for dinner and evening dresses at summer 
parties. ‘hey have narrow satin twilled stripes 
of the same shade, are about three-fourths of a 
yard wide, and cost $1 75a yard. White guuze 
is movt effectively used as parts of dinner cos- 
tumes. A model dress has a skirt of Nile green 
silk with three graduated flounces of white Cham- 
bery gauze, exch sewed on with a bias fold of 
silk. ‘The Marguerite polonaise 1s of the white 
striped gauze, open and pointed in front, bunch- 
ed high up on the hips, edged with white fringe 
and green ruches, and caught up in the back by 
three lengthwise bows of green and white gros 
grain. Another, for a brunette, is uf palest écru 
gauze, striped, over silk of the same shade. A 
single deep-pleated flounce of gauze trims the 
skirt. ‘here iv an over-skirt of gauze, and a 
basque made over silk, cut square-necked in front 
and back, and with a square Louis XIV. vest 
of the silk, buttoned, and edged with gauze 
pleating. This stylish dress will be worn with 
pink coral ornaments. 

Among lawns, the linen lawns—cool, thin, and 
wiry—are much used; but the French lawns, all 
cotton, so popular at the South, are seldom worn 
here. Of these light linens, so delightful for 
midsummer wear, the prettiest have pencil stripes 
of black, brown, or scarlet on white, or else large 
dots at wide mtervals. They cost from 25 to 35 
cents a yard. ‘They should be made with two 
skirts and a little jacket, or else a sailor blouse 
with great box-pleats, a sailor collar, and full 
coat sleeve with deep, square cuff. Side-pleated 
ruffles trim the skirts. ‘These sailor blouses of 
thick linen striped with a color, or of plain Insh 
linen, or else the palest buff, are greatly worn in 
the morning with a black silk skirt and over- 
skirt. They are especially pretty in the house, 
and are often seen in the street on ladies taking 
their morning ‘‘constitutional” walk, or shop- 
ping in the coolest part of the day. Sometimes, 
to make this toilette more suitable for the street, 
a black lace sacque is added. Wide-brimmed 
Leghorn hat and sun umbrella, either white, 
blue, or plum-color, fill up the picture. 

A new importation of nansook morning robes 
shows some original designs. One style is a 
loose Gabrielle, open and rounded down the 
front to disclose a petticoat trimmed with Ham- 
burg insertion and Valenciennes lace. Insertion 
extends up the seams of the Gabrielle, the sleeves 
are open, and the garment inay be worn with or 
withont a sash. Price #38. A flowing robe de 
chambre has a Pompadour square yoke covered 
with embroidery and edged with lace. The 
skirt and waist in one are gathered into the 
yoke, and so shaped that they will hang grace- 
fully. Price $40. 


SUMMER MANTLES. 


New mantles and mantelets with sleeves are 
being introduced for evening and carriage wreps, 
and to wear on the sea-shore. Algerienne in 
alternate stripes of satin and wool is used for 
this purpose, also soft ®hite cashmeres with gay 
fringed borders, while very elegant ball cloaks 
are of China crape and lace, and even of rose or 


blue silk under white organdy. A novelty re- 
ported from abroad is called the Anderlon man- 
telet. One model is of black China crape edged 
with black lace. ‘The front is a round mantle, 
the back is a casaque with a hood, the sleeves 
are wide and open to the shoulder. Insertions 
of Valenciennes and bias bands of black gros 
grain form the hood. A mantelet of white crape 
is trimmed with black velvet and feather fringe ; 
another, of violet crape, is lightly embroidered 
with gold. A sortie du bal is of white organdy, 
lined with rose-colored silk, trimmed with tassel 
fringe and passementerie. The hood is deeply 
pointed, and ornamented with bows with floating 
ends. Similar bows fasten the front. 


FANS. 


The newest fans have long sticks in the cen- 
tre, with short ones on each side, forming a horse- 
shoe shape when opened; others have sticks of 
different lengths, making deep vandykes at the 
top, but neither shape is as pretty as the old 
regular half circle. The fan most used, serving 
for plain and dressy occasions alike, is made of 
yellow ivory sticks, highly polished, either plain 
or carved, strung together by a narrow ribbon. 
The fan for brides and for full dress is of white 
satin and point lace, mounted on pearl sticks. 
Pompadour fans, to accompany the pretty after- 
noon costumes of summer, have sticks of white 
enameled wood mounted with rose, blue, or white 
silk cut in leaf shape, with a Watteau scene 
painted on each leaf. Violet-wood fans, breath- 
ing forth a delicious odor, are quaintly carved, 
and ornamented with the monogram of the own- 
er. Another fragrant fan, and a most substan- 
tial one for excursions, traveling, etc., is of Rus- 
sian leather, dark maroon, with a line of gilt on 
each stick: price $9. Such fans have cord and 
gimp strings for fastening them to the belt on 
the right side. Small Japanese and fancy straw 
fans, and the inevitable palm leaf, form accepta- 
ble articles of furniture—shall we say ?—in sum- 
mer parlors, 

GLovEs, 


Palest primrose buff is the leading color in the 
new stock of gloves, and next in proportion 1s pale 
gray with a lavender cast—a shade especially pret- 
ty with black toilettes. Gloves fastened by but 
one button are seldom seen on well-dressed ladies, 
Long-wristed gloves, the wrist piece cut in one 
with the glove instead of being a separate band, 
are preferred. ‘Those fastened by two or three 
buttons are most used in the daytime. From four 
to six buttons are on evening gloves. Those 
without fancy stitching on the back are im best 
taste. The best quality of kid gloves, fastened 
by two buttons, cost 2 50 a pair; and each ad- 
ditional fastening adds twenty-five cents. 


SUMMER SHOES, 


French heels are entirely out of fashion for 
walking shoes. We have said this before, but 
Tepeat it now for the benefit of Western corre- 
spondents who have written us on the subject. 
The fashionable shoe for the street is a French 
kid buttoned boot, measuring seven or seven and 
a half inches from the top of the back seam to 
the heel-tap, with toes medium rounded, and 
thick heels slightly curved, yet broad at the bot- 
tom, and an inch and a quarter hgh. ‘The orna- 
mentation is a light stutching of white silk, zig- 
zag or in fence rows. Two rows of this stitch- 
ing are around the vamp of the boot and up the 
instep seams. The button-holes are worked with 
white, and the scalloped top of the boot 18 over- 
cast toinatch. Price 89. 

The effort to revive side-laced boots failed. 
Ladies who have the bad taste to wear funcy 
boots have box toes, heels an inch and a half 
high, and elaborate ornaments of patent leather 
in appliqué, sutched with white. ‘These are usa- 
ally laced on the side, and cost $10. Fan or 
tasseled stitching 18 passée. 

Now that dress skirts are lengthened, ladies 
are beginning to wear low buskins for carriage 
shoes, and when shopping in the morning, or for 
country wear, but they are not, and probably nev- 
er will be, adopted for general use in city streets. 
The prettiest buskin, called the Newport te, is 
shaped like the low shoe gentlemen wear, with a 
tongue-piece on the instep and the sides tied over 
it. Made of Grisons kid, with white zigzag stitch- 
ing, they cost $5 50. The pnce ranges, accord- 
ing to material and style, from $4 50 to $10. 
A similar buskin, more fancifully decorated, is 
called the croquet shoe. 

House slippers still retain the Marie Antoinette 
shape, with pointed back, French heels, and long 
oval rosette. 

For :nformation received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Digpen , and ViRFOLET ; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; and E, A. Brooxs. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Faxwy Borer, daughter of Prerce But- 
Ler and Fanny Kemse, has just gone to her 
mother, in London, there to marry the Hon. Mr. 
Leicu, a gentleman of good position. Durin; 
the matrimonial infelicities between Mr. an 
Mrs. B. this daughter remained with the father, 
though often visiting the mother. At Mr. B.’s 
death she inherited a handsome estate, in which 
was included a rice plantation in South Carolina. 
With a female friend as companion she spent 
all her winters on it, often not seeing the face 
of'a white person but that of her friend durin; 
the entire winter. Last year Mr. Leian, travel- 
ing in this country, and anxious to visit a well- 
conducted rice plantation, went to hers; and, 
as a sequel to that visit, she has gone to London 
to‘ change her local habitation and her name.” 

—The potentates of the Old World are making 
sure about the pecuniary future. Following 
the example of Lovis Napo.gon, King Victor 
EMANUEL, though king of a poor people, is one 
of the richest of monarchs, having a fortune of 
twenty millions of doilars; and to while away 


the hours goes to some one of his twenty pal- 
aces, and goes a-riding on one of his seven hun- 
dred blood-horses. 

—It is gratifying to one’s national pride to 
learn from the London Court Journal that ‘* Miss 
NewBOoLpD, of the United States, was remarked 
for her beauty and elegance at one of the Queen’s 
recent drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace.” 

—Mre. Harniet Brecaer Stowe is havin, 
fresh buret of popularity in Europe, three dif- 
ferent translations of the Rural Abode of our 
Uncle Thomas having just made their appear- 
ance in Berlin. 

—It went all abroad in the newspapers recent- 
ly that Mrs. Jutia Warp Hows had been ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace in Boston, but up 
to June 3, 1871, that accomplished woman had 
not been commisetoned. 

—We copy, without vouching for ite accura- 
cy, a report that when Mr. BgEcuER was in the 
country last summer he lost his hat, and found 
it _a week afterward in the barn where he had 
left it, but with four egys in it. Mr. B. had just 
written a eulogy on the Hen. Why shouldn’t 
the Hen re-ward Beecher? 

—Mr. SuMNER will have his little anecdote. 
When onc of the 7ribune correspondents told 
the Senate he was bound in honor to keep the 
secret of his obtaining the treaty, Mr. SUMNER 
remarked that he wished the Senate could be 


screwed up to a shnilar point of honor. A pal- 
pable hit! 
—While diamonds are Increasing im value, 


pearls seem to be somewhat depreciated. The 
famous pearl necklace bridal gift of the ex-Em- 
ress Evgénre to the Princess ANNA Murat has 
en sold in London for 90,000 francs. Its orig- 
inal cost was 300,000 francs. 
—‘‘ Master Frank LINCOLN, the youngest son 
of the late President Lincoin,” is announced by 
tne Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette to lecture in that vil- 


Be. 

—The property of Mrs. Fair, recently decided 
to have been guilty of some illegal informality in 
San Francisco, is said to be quite respectable— 
that is to say, government bonds to the amount 
of $40,000, six city lots, two Derringer pistols, 
and three revolvers, 

—Rov.vorr’s brain was weighed by the Bing- 
hamton doctors, and proved to be almost un- 

recedentedly large, weighing fifty-nine ounces. 

‘he brain of Danie, WessTeR weighed sixty- 
four ounces; that of Cuvier sixty-five ounces, 
which 1s the largest ever weighed. The h 
measured twenty-four and a half inches around 
the brow, and the skall was found to be the 
thickest ever known, it being in most places 
half an inch thick, and nowhere less than three- 
eighths of an inch. It required three-quarters 
of an hour to saw around the skull, and before 
the surgeons got through, it 1s said, they began 
to think it was solid! The scalp ts represented 
as being found to be as thick and tough as a 
rhinoceros’s hide. The cords in bis neck were 
as heavy and strong as those of an ox 

—Mr. MENDRL, a cotton broker in Manches- 
ter, is one of the most liberal patrons of art in 
England. His stud su ee that of many of 
the nobility; while the jewels belonging to Mrs, 
M. are said to excel the famous gems of the 
Countess of Dudley. 

—Since the organization of the Roman Catho- 
Ne Church there have been but thirteen popes 
who have lived to celebrate the fifticth anniver- 
sary of their first mass. These were: 


Clement XII. 
Benodict XIV. . “1768 
Pius VI., Pius VIL, and Gregory XVL 

—When Rossin was presented by the city of 
Paris with the charming villa of Passy hecaused 
his wines to be transported thither. They were 
celebrated throughout Europe, being mainly the 

if of suvercizns, or those whose vineyards 

ave the greatest reputation among connois- 
seurs. During the Prussian occupation of Passy 
the house of the old composer and its contents 
were held inviolate, but when they left the Mo- 
biles replaced them : the look of the bottles was 
too much fog them, and they reveled in the 
contents of the cellar, **It must have been car- 
ried away; it can not ALL have been drunk !”" 
exclaimed Madame Rossinr, on her return. 
“Indeed, the scoundrels drank every drop,”’ ex- 
claimed the concierge; ‘‘and, moreover, com- 
plained that it was poor stuff—not a single drop 
of petit eu among the whole lot !"” 

—Another stupendous honor hovers over the 
country! The Emperor of Brazil, after com- 

leting his European tour, will sail from Lon- 
bon to New York, and after ing benigniy 
upon the general get-up of things here, will 
move in imperial style to Washington, and pay 
: visit of state to the President of the United 

tates. 

—Captain Hatt, who 1s about to show in the 
waters of New York, in command of the /blaris, 
in which he proposes to go Arctic-ing, 1s a gen- 
tleman who, }n height, talls uD above the aver- 

man. fle 18 of that fat, plump, round, oily 
make which should characterize the Federal ex- 
plorist, and he will certainly ferret out things 
up around the pole in a way that will cheer the 
cockles of the heart of the American scientist, 
and settle things that have bothered the geogra- 





hers. 
—The wife of General Von Motte ie an En- 
lishwoman, the daughter of his sister’s hus- 
Gand from a former marriage of the latter. 
MOLTKE passed several years at Constantinople, 
where he wrote to his aister letters which so in- 
terested the young step-daughter of the latter 
that she entered into a correspondence with 
him, and marricd him a few years afterward. 
—Much has been said and sung of the person- 
al appearance and manner of Ruskin—“ the 
sweet, angelic face,” and all that; but a gentle- 
man who has recently been favored with a pri- 
vate view says the real Ruskin is one of the 
lainest men he ever saw. And as if to intensi- 
nature, his manner of wearing his hair, and 
his rudely fitting dress, only emphasized the 
natural want of charms. JUSKIN’s face has 
neither fineness of feature nor winning expres- 
sion. His'eye, it is true, is lange and eloquent, 
but not enough so to offset the rest of his face. 
He read a paper to a few friends that evening— 
not with much eloquence, but with a jerky. un- 
natural flinging out of the words, quite unlike 


the flow of a good American reader. But the 
charm was underneath, in the thought itself, 
which, like every thing of Rusk1n’s, was orig: 
inal, paradoxical, stimulating. The paper was 


. afterward printed, and forms the first half of his 


“ Sesame and Lilies.” He is a good American- 
hater, lives in great seclusion on Denmark Hill, 
one of the suburbs of London, princely in his 
generosities, gracious to all young art students 
who seck his advice, and, with all his feudal 
tendencies, incontestably one of the noblest 
spirits of our . 

—The funeral of THALBERG, at Naples, was 
an imposing ceremonial. Two military bands 
joined in the procession, and the orations deliv- 
ered over the grave are said to have moved the 
mourners to tears. 

—It is among the curious things incident to 
the present condition of affairs in Italy that 
the most influcntial writers connected with the 
press are Jews. The patriarch of Italian jour- 
nalism, Giacomo Dina, editor of the Florence 

inne, is a Jew. The ablest of the Liberal 

itors in Rome is EpwarD AkB, a Jew. Carlo 
Levi, editor of the Nuova Roma, isa Jew. The 
most accomplished critics of belles-lettres—ALES- 
SANDRO D’ANCONA, of Pisa, and Luiat Came- 
RINI, Of Milan, are Jews; and these are only u few 
among the distinguished Jewish writers for the 
Italian press. 

—A Russian nobleman, who received his de- 
grees from the universitics of St. Petersburg 
and Heidelberg as a thorough student of juris- 
prudence, and who can read, write, and speak 
the Russian, German, French, Italian, English, 
Latin, and Greek languages, advertises in a Hart- 
ford paper for a position as coachman. To any 
gentleman who owns imported stock, this gen- 
tlemanly and accomplished exile would be an 
acquisition. 

—Hon. Jonn Prentiss Keene ie not, after 
all, the oldest Mason in New Hampshire. He 
is antedated a year by one Benoni Peck, Esq., 
who has been an active member of the order 
since 1806. 

—A sister of Ipa Lewis—Acnes by name—is 
winning laurels in California by her remarkable 
performances as a farmeress, especially in the 
maneuvre of plowing. Plowing is her forte. 
Yet she is only sixteen. 

—The result of sudden joy is thus exemplificd : 
Mrs. ANNIE BreED, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
died recently and left $20,000 to a faithful serv- 
ant, ABBY NILEEY, for twenty years of devotion. 
The domestic was so delighted with the legacy 
thal oh: died of excess of felicity in less than two 
weeks. 

—Mr. James Grant, formerly editor of the 
London Morning Advertiser, is about to cause 
faitetion among the newspaper men of the Brit- 
ish monarchy by the early publication of his new 
history of the newspaper press. It will contain 
revelations morc or less interesting to the jour- 
nalists of both hemispheres. 

—The Princess MARGUERITE, wife of the eld- 
est son of the King of Italy, is pronounced by a 
newspaper correspondent to be the “ whitest 
woman” he has ever scen; also that she is pas- 
sionatcly fond of the theatre, and so artless and 
lovely in manner that she fascinates all who ap- 
proach her. 

—General Sick ies, it is said, 1s soon to be 
married to a young and beautiful Spanish lady. 
Gen. 8. has received from the President leave to 
ve absent from his post forthree months. Dur- 
ing that period he will travel on the Continent, 
accompanied by his mother and daughter. 

—Never was young man happier than the 
Crown Prince of Holland, who has been to 8t. 
Petersburg, and, more to the purpose, has been 
accepted as the future husband of the Czar’s 
youngest daughter. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway expresses the 
opinion that the University College, London, {sa 
much better as an institution of learning than 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and that it is so 
regarded by the ablest men of England. The 
heads that conduct the inteflectual every-day 
work of Great Britain receive their instruction 
and are moulded at the London University. 

—The American citizen does not contemplate 
WASHINGTON as a dancer, yet in the second vol- 
ume of the “Life of Nathaniel Greene,” just 

ublished, is a letter from General GREENE stat- 
ing that he had attended a ball where WasHING- 
TON danced three hours with Mrs. GREENE 
“without once sitting down.”’ He also saya 
that ‘‘at the most gloomy period of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle Rrand luxury prevailed in New 
York and Philadelphia.” 

—Miss Poase Covzins, who graduated last 
month from the St. Louis University Law 
School, attended a reception fiven to the facul- 
¥ by Dr. WALKER, at which all sorts of pleasant 

hings were said, all sorts of presents made, to 
Miss Covzins—Mrs. EvizaBetH Capy STANTON 
going so far as to donate the herewith verses: 
For Puess Covztns in and gown 
‘There's coming riches renown. 

With ber own raven hair for a wig, 

And her gown even short and trig, 

May this pupil of Kent and Curry 

Be wise and good as she is witty 

While her fees ne'er exceed what her client expecta, 
May she never have causes without effects. 

—That was an assemblage of men of mark at 
the funeral of Sir Jonny F. W. HERSCHEL, at 
Westminster Abbey, a month ago. Among the 
pall-bearers were the Duke of Devonshire, Duc 
DE Broauis, Sir CHaRLEs Lyg.t, General 8a- 
Bing, Professor Airy, Sir Henry HOLLanp, and 
Sir Jonn Lvssocx. There were aleo present 
Professors TYNDALL, HuxLEY, OWEN, SYLVEs- 
TER, Stokes, and Apamgs, Sir C. WHEATSTONE, 
Mr. Lockyer, and Dr. CARPENTER. The body 
was laid near the tomb of Sir Isaac NEWTON. 

—The present year marks the hundredth an- 
nivereary of the founding of the banking house 
of the Roruscuixps. 

—ABNER NewTon, who died recently In Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, was doubtless the oldest 
printer and editor in that State. He was seven- 
ty-five. He entered the profession at twenty- 
one, and continued at it to the period of his de- 
cease. He was the first editor in the State to 
employ female compositor, and first also to 
teach the trade to a colored man. . 

—Elder Evans, of Lebanon, deeming it of 
some importance that a correct notion of the 
theology of the Shakers should be diffused 
throughout the community, fe preparing his 
autobio; phy, in which he will give account of 
the “ triers" of England. 

—King Jon of England was the first to use 
the word “we” ys a royal syllable. It was in 
the year 1190, 
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Where the coils cross or meet, they are joined by means of a few stitches. 
‘Then separate the braiding from the foundation. The side of the curtain 
band which was turned outside in working it is now regarded as the 1 
side. In fastening the curtain band around the curtain, tie the ends of the 
cord in a bow, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 shows a curtain band. suitable 
for colored curtains. This is worked 
in cross stitch on canv: 
to the pattern, one-half of which is 
given in Fig. 46, Supplement; Figs. 
47 and 48 show two Tita designs 
for the embroidery. The deserip- 
tion of symbols under the designs 
names the colors of the worsted and 
silk. Of course the colors selected 
Fig. 2.—Kwitrep Insertion must be in harmony with the color 
FoR LINGERIE. of the curtain. Line the curtain 
band with muslin of a suitable color, 
and cord the outer edge. At the ends of the curtain band the cord projects ten 
inches, and ends ina tassel. ‘Tie the cords ina bow as shown by Fig. 8. The 
# tassels shown for the coffee-warmer, p. 405, may also be used for curtain bands. 


Knitted and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Knirrep anp Crocurt Insertion. To make this insertion 
knit, first, the middle strip with a double thread of white embroidery cotton, 
No. 40, and two very coarse steel 
knitting-needles, as follows: Make 
a foundation of 2 st. (stitches), 
throw the working thread over 
the still free needle of the right 
hand once, and purl the two foun- 
dation stitches together; > now 
turn the work, throw the working 
thread over the free needle of the 
right hand once, and purl the st. 
and thread thrown over on the other 
needle together. Repeat from + 4 
until the strip is of the requisite Fig. 1.—Kxirrep axp Crocurt 
length, then cast off. Now crochet INseRTION FoR LINGERIE. 

with tatting cotton, No. 100, on the 

loops at both sides of the knitted strip each one round of cross double ero- 
chet, between the two upper veins of each cross double crochet always three 
chain stitches (see illustration). 
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Fig. 1.—Mepatiion ror ALeum Covers, Port-Fottos, ETC, Fig. 2.—MEDALLION For ALuum Covers, Port-Fortos, ET¢. 


Fig. 2.—Knrtrep Insertion. Knit the middle strip of this 
insertion like the middle strip of the insertion Fig. 1, but with 
triple instead of double thread. ‘Then take up the loops at each 
side of the strip on a fine knitting-needle, and, with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80, knit three rounds, going backward and 
forward, as follows: Ist round.—QOn each loop knit one stitch 
plain and one stitch purled. 2d and 3d rounds.—One stitch 
knit plain on each stitch of the preceding round. Now follows one round more all 
knit plain with simple embroidery cotton, then cast off loosely. 


Medallions for Album Covers, Port-Folios, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tnese medallions, in colored embroidery, are worked in application, half-polka, 
and satin stitch embroidery. For the foundation, take cloth, velvet, or gros grain of 
the color desired, and work the application work with cloth, velvet, and pieces of silk 
in colors which contrast with the foundation. The half-polka stitch, satin stitch, and 
point Russe embroidery are worked with saddler’s silk of various colors, 


Curtain Bands, Figs. 1-3. 

Tire curtain band of which Fig. 1 shows a full-sized half section, and which is seen 
reduced in size in Fig. 2, page 405, is made of white woven cotton cord in braid-work. 
Transfer the design, half of which is given in Fig. 1, in full size to paper, baste on 
three pieces of cord lying flat next each other, following the lines of the design, and 
braid the coils of the cord as shown by the same illustration. Pass two single pieces 


of cord along the still free line of the design through the coils already fastened, knot yg. 1.—Hatr or Corp second round of each pattern row, after every two stitches, work one loop of seven 
the ends of both cords together at the ends of the curtain band, where they project ten Comeau Baxp.—[See chain stitches; these loops must alternate in the following pattern rows: thus the 
inches, and furnish them, as shown by Fig. 2, each with a crochet and braided tassel. Fig. 2, Page 405.) loops must be formed alternately in one pattern row before casting off each second 
Tassels suitable for this are given in Figs. 8-12, No. 9, Harper's Bazar, Vol. IV. following stitch, in the following pattern row after casting off each second following 


Alphabet for marking Lingerie. 

Tue letters of this alphabet may be used for marking hand- 
kerchiefs, bed-linen, towels, table-cloths, napkins, ete, The 
letters may be worked in point Russe, diagonal half-polka stiteh, 
or back stitch embroidery, with embroidery cotton, red worsted, 
or black silk. 


Coffee-Warmer, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 405. 

Tue original is worked in Tunisian loop crochet stitch with double zephyr in two 
shades of brown, and is ornamented with crocheted cord and tassels of the same 
worsted, as shown by Fig. 1. Cut of a double layer of net, brown cashmere, and 
wadding six pieces from Fig. 28, Supplement; lay the wadding between the net, 
baste the cashmere on one side of the latter, and quilt the whole in diamonds, Sew 
the six pieces together at the side edges, so that the edges of the seams come on the 
side covered only with net (the outer side) of the coffee-warmer, draw the wadding 
out of the seams, and run the material together at the under edge of the coffee- 
warmer. For the crochet cover work six pieces in the shape given by Fig. 23, Sup- 
plement. Begin each part at the under edge as marked on Fig. 23 with a foundation 
of the requisite length (23 stitches in the original) with the lighter worsted. On this 
foundation work as many pattern rows in the crochet stitch referred to, with the 
same worsted, until the straight line given on Fig. 23 is reached. The loop crochet. 
stitch is worked like the simple Tunisian (Victoria or afghan) stitch, only, after the 











ALPHABET FOR MARKING LinceRte.—HAt¥-PoLkA AND Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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stitch. Widen at the side edges of the work corresponding to the shape of the arr a 
pattern, Work the part from the straight line given on Fig. 23 to the upper point AN AFRICAN HAREM. 








2 COMPANION of Dr. Livingstone gives an interesting account of a visit which 

was paid by them to Prince Mahomet, of Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, 
which lie between the northern extreme of Madagascar and the African coast, 
He says: 

At the time appointed the prince came off to the ship in order to take us on shore 
in his own boat. He was arrayed in a magnificent dress 
of bright blue silk, ornamented with gold-lace, and he was 
evidently in a delightful state of self-consciousness, Dr. 
Livingstone, two other gentlemen, and myself were ready to 
accompany him. ; 

The prince's establishment consisted of a 
group of buildings surrounded by a wall of stone. 
One of the houses was much larger than the rest, 
and to this we were taken, After passing through 
a desolate-looking anteroom we entered an apart- 
ment about forty feet square; but though its pro- 
portions were noble, its appearance was not at- 
tractive, The furniture was scanty, mean, and 
much worn; the chintz that covered the couches 
was faded, and the glasses that hung on the 
whitewashed walls were, with one exception, 
cracked ; the floor was uncarpeted. This was 
the prince's own apartment, and this probably 
accounted for the poverty of its appearance, 
Each wife has her own chamber; and as the 
greater part of her dowry is expended upon the 
decorating and furnishing of it, the prince's room 


with the darker worsted in a similar manner ; in working this part first widen, and 
then narrow at both sides of the work, in order to give it the shape of the patter 
When the six parts are thus completed, sew them together on the under 
cover the joining seams with twisted cord of the lighter worsted, and sew on bows 
of similar cord and ls, as shown by the illustration, Make the tassels in the 
following manner: ‘Take a ruler, or a strip of pasteboard, 
two inches and two-fifths wide, wind the light brown worsted 
around it from forty to fifty times, tie the loops thus formed 
firmly together at one end, take them off the ruler, and run 
the thread with which the loops have been tied through be- 
tween the layers of loops to the other end of the 
loops, draw it tight and sew the loops together 
there, fastening them the same time to the 
end of the cord which is to be ornamented with 
the tassel. A wooden mould covered with light 
brown worsted forms the head of the tassel ; in- 
stead of the wooden mould, one of pasteboard 
may be used fur the head of the tassel; this 
mould is then covered with worsted as shown by 
Fig. 2, which shows the tassel in full size. Draw 
the cover thus far completed over the lining 
part, sew it on the latter, and furnish the cover 
at the middle of the top with the rosette and 
cord loop shown by Fig. 1. — For this rosette 
work with the lighter worsted a foundation of 
twelve stitches, close this in a ring, and then 
crochet the first round. —On each foundati 
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work one chain stitch after form- 
ing each loop, and strétch the 
loop on the needle to a length 
of two inches and two-fifths. 
When the loops are worked in 
this manner all along the outer 
edge of the rosette, fasten the 
working thread and cut the 
loops. Make a foundation of 
twelve stitches with the darker 
worsted, close it in a r and 
on this work two rounds of sin- 
gle crochet, widening in such a 
manner that the part neither 
gathers nor puckers. Work a 
round of loops all around this 
part for the fringe. Crochet 
over a pasteboard ring, large 
enough to cover the single cro- 
chet part of the darker rosette, 
with light brown worsted in sin- 
gle crochet, and run the ends 
of a cord loop two inches and 
two-fifths long first through a 
wooden ring covered 
with light brown 
worsted, and then 
through the paste- 
board ring described 
and the two rosettes. 
Finally, fasten both 
ends of the loop in 
the middle of the cof- 
fee-warmer as shown 
by . 1; the cov- 
ered wooden ring is 
also fustened to the 
cord loop with a few 
stitches. 














Netted Cover for Circular Stand. 


For the foundation of this cover work a square 
piece of straight netting, which is 209 squares 
netting holes) long and broad. 
the white parts of the design with cotton or 
glazed yarn in point de reprise, the darker 
parts in point de toile; the black squares 
The last row of squares 
at both straight outer edges of the 
illustration form the middle of 

Round off the cor- 2 

ners of the cover, work the 
outer edge in button-hole 


remain free. 


the design. 


stitch, and sew fringe or 
lace to the under side. 
‘The design may also 
be worked in cro- 
chet or tapestry 
work. For 
the former 


crochet for the 
open-work foun- 
dation alternate- 
ly one double cro- 
chet, two chain 


stitehes; for the close squares of the de- 
sign work the requisite number of donble 
crochets withont chain stitch interval. If 
the design is worked in tapestry for cover- 


‘Then work 


ing sofia-pillows, etc., the embroidery must 


be worked in three different shades, 


os 


Instead of the tassel shown by Fig. 
2, that given in Fig. 3 may be used. 
under part of the latter is worked with 
light brown worsted in the shape of a 
worsted ball; the head of the tassel is 
made of pasteboard in the shape given by the illustration, cov- 
ered with light brown worsted, afterward with a web of dark 
brown split zephyr worsted. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Corrre-Wanmer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 











Corp Curtain Ba 
[See Fig. 1, Page 
404.) 


















Quarter Section of Netrep Cover ror Cigcciar STANv. 
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For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No, XV: 
Figs. 46- 
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to apprise his wives of our 
arrival, He went out by a 
door-way covered by a dam- 
ask hanging, which, we pre- 
sumed, led to the ladies’ 
apartments. He returned in 
a few minutes, and with him 
came, not a wife, but, a lit- 
tle Malay woman, old and 
shriveled, but full of vivaci 
ty. Her sharp, shrill voice 
rang through the room when 
she announced that the la- 
dies would soon appear. 
She was evidently the jani- 
tress of the harem, and the 
prince seemed to be much in 
awe of her. She was born 
at Cape Town, but had many 
years ago married a Johs 
na man. She spoke En- 
glish very imperfectly, but 
Dutch like a Dutchlander ; 
and when she found 
that Dr. Livingstone 
could speak that 
language, her pleas- 
ure was so demon- 
strative I thought 
she would have em- 
braced him. . It 
seemed greatly to 
cheer her old heart 
to hear once more 
that most ugly of 
all languages. She 
asked a multiplicity 
of questions about Cape Town. She rattled away 
at the highest pitch of her voice until her ex- 
citement fairly broke her down; then she 
seemed to recollect herself, and, with a kind 
of chuckle, said, ‘* Now I will send in the 
ladies,” and ran off with quite a youth- 
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After inviting us to be seated the prince left us, in order 


-%, excited and somewhat nervous, said, ‘* 
eM you of a little custom we have 


place by her large and really beautiful eyes 
Her appearance as she entered the room 
dazzling. The bodice of her dress was of 


ply afforded no fair indication of the char- 


ment. Here it was, however, 
the ladies. 
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ful agility. After she had retired, the prince, who was evidently 





fy wives say I must tell 
gers are intro- 





whenever si 


When they come in, they will each one 
of them come to each of you, and you will have to go 
through a little ceremony each of 
them. Oh, it is not mach; it is not what you 
think,” he continued, with a shrewd smile. ‘‘It 

each of them will hold in her hand 
a little bit of bread, and each of you will 
break off a small piece from each and 


‘ou with each of 





That done, we are fiiends— 


always friends,” 


We expressed gratification 


and ready compliance, The 





ladies not appearing, he dis 
appeared behind the cur- 
tain again, but quickly 
returned. The cir- 
tain was then with- 

> drawn, aud, 
standing in a 

row on ei- 
ther side 






of the passage, we saw 
a number of little slave- 
girls, some of whom 
were very gayly dress- 
ed. Then there came 
the end of the passage a stout 


lady about, twenty-five years of. age, whose 


saved from being .common- 
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cloth of gold; the short skirt was of Indian 
muslin, elaborately worked with gold and silver 
thread; her drawers were of the same mate- 
rial, and similarly ornamented. Her naked 
feet were slipped into richly adorned sandals, 
and on her head she wore a purple velvet fez- 
shaped cap, that was refulgent with gold-lace 
and jewels. Round her waist she had a jeweled 
zone, and round her neck ‘‘ jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold” were multiplied in a barbarous 
profusion ; she had rings on all her fingers ; she 
wore bracelets, armlets, and anklets of gold; and 
her ears were strangely decorated, for not only 
were the lower lobes perforated, but the rim of 
each ear was pierced in several places, and in- 
stead of one jeweled drop, each ear sustained 
four or five. ‘The first effect produced on me by 
this profuse display of personal ornamentation 
was amazement, and then the absurdity of it 
appeared so great that it was difficult to refrain 
from laughter. Yet we could not help being 
pleased with the woman who had taken so much 
pains with herself to please us; and when she 
came forward to shake hands, which she did 
rather awkwardly, we bowed our lowest and 
smiled our sweetest. To her succeeded a tall, 
finely built, very handsome woman, of about 
twenty years of age. Her figure was perfect, 
the grace of her carriage was faultless, and her 
large black eyes were so lustrous they seemed to 
flash light. “With the first lady the richness of 
costume was most prominent, but with this wom- 
an the beauty of her person far outshone the 
magnificence of her attire. She was dressed and 
ornamented, with some slight variation, like unto 
her sister-wife, to whom, indeed, she was really 
sister; for the prince informed us that they were 
the children not only of the same father, but by 
the same mother. She moved toward us like a 
queen—self-; and gracious; and though 
she had not the manner of a European lady, the 
mode of her hand-shaking was unimpeachable. 
A few moments elapsed before the third wife 
presented herself. Her appearance was insig- 
nificant, her featares expressionless; ber eyes 
lacked lustre; her form, though not angular, was 
spare and destitate of all grace; her movements 
were awkward ; and though dressed not less grand- 
ly than the others, her costume appeared far leas 
resplendent. The prince appeared to feel that we 
were conscious of her defects, for, as she turned 
from us after the usual salutation, he exclaimed, 
‘*Oh, she is a very tame wife!” (These ladies, 
be it said, did not understand English.) The 
curtain over the door-way fell; no other lady ap- 
peared. To our look of inquiry the prince re- 
plied, ‘‘That is all. Ihave but three wives— 
only three. If I had as many as my birth en- 
titles me to, I should have twelve—as many as 
the king; but the French have my island, and so 
1 am only a poor devil with but three wives!” 

The introductions ended, the senior lady came 
forward and held out to us what looked like a 
thin slice of gingerbread, from which we each 
broke off a small portion and ate it. It was 
abominable to the taste; a vile compound of bad 
oil, Indian corn meal, and sweets. The ladies 
then seated themselves on a couch opposite to 
that on which we sat; and we were instructing 
the prince to convey to them our thanks for the 
great honor they had done us in granting this 
interview, and an unbounded admiration of them- 
selves, when, by all that is shocking, we discov- 
ered that they chewed betel-nut! For right and 
left, with a volume, a precision, and a force that 
8 Yankee might have envied, they began to re- 
lieve themselves of the consequences of this abom- 
inable habit. Up to this point all had seemed 
consistent with the place and the occasion; but 
this was a feature in the romance of the harem 
that I had not looked for. However, we ex- 
pressed our gratification; and our sentiments 
being made known to the ladies, they showered 
upon us smiles and pleasant glances. At this 
juncture the prince’s mother entered the room. 
She was a very fat, very dirty, but very cheerful 
old woman. Her dress was a simple robe of 
brown cotton without ornament of any kind. 
The prince rose as she entered and led her toa 
seat; his manner in doing this was most re- 
spectful and almost affectionate. He told us 
that she was a very religious woman, had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and was regarded as a 
saint. She showed us a gold watch which she 
had received from the East India Company in 
acknowledgment of her kindness to certain En- 
glish ladies and children, the passengers of one 
of the Company’s ships that had been wrecked 
on the reef that runs around Johanna. She took 
them into her house and entertained them for 
weeks, and from them obtained the knowledge 
she possessed of the English language. 

Our conversation with this old lady was in- 
terrupted by the entrance into the room of three 
African slave-girls, who were very prettily at- 
tired in vestments of many colors. ‘Two of them 
carried silver trays, the contents of which were 
hidden from our eyes by veils of white muslin ; 
the third was laden with sherbet. At an indi- 
cation from the chief wife the sherbet- bearer 
approached and knelt before us, and continued 
kneeling until we had emptied our glasses and 
replaced them on the tray. ‘Then one bearing a 
veiled tray went up to the ladies, and knelt be- 
fore them. Upon the veil being removed we 
saw four bouquets, composed of the blossom of 
a sweet-scented shrub that had been sewn on to 
a piece of calico cut into the shape of a heart. 
She who had the pre-eminence with the ladies 
took a bouquet and looked and smiled at Dr. 
Livingstone, who went up to her and received 
it from her hands, and then gallantly fastened it 
on to the breast of his coat. We were each sim- 
ilarly favored. ‘Then the third girl approached 
with her burden, and upon the veil being re- 
moved, we found that it consisted of four mouth- 
fuls of betel-nut, wrapped in the leaf with which 

- it is masticated. Again a pleasant smile and a 
sunny glance brought us to the ladies, and we 





each received our portion of betel-nut. But 
what were we to do with it? We had disposed 
of the bouquets satisfuctorily, but the Betel-nut 
puzzled us. Was it intended for use or for show? 
‘The prince explained that as it was the custom 
of the English to offer wine to their guests, so 
was it the custom of his people to offer betel-nut ; 
and when offered, as in the present instance, by 
a lady, it could not be refused or taken away un- 
tasted. After which explanation, we, of course, 
expressed ourselves delighted to do what was ex- 
pected of us; but before we had put the objec- 
tionable morsel into our mouths, the ladies vol- 
unteered to flavor it with a preparation of lime, 
which they keep by them in small silver boxes, 
and which gives to it an additional pungency. 
This the prince declared was not only a delicate 
attention, but a great honor also; inasmuch as in 
days gone by only those who had achieved the re- 
nown which the pilgrimage to Mecca gave were 
permitted to take their betel-nut flavored with 
lime. The thing itself was not offensive to the 
palate; it tasted something like nutmeg, and it 
caused an excitement of the glands which was 
far from being unpleasant, but it made expecto- 
ration a necessity. Despite the example of the 
ladies I strove against doing as they did, but in 
vain; I was compelled to relieve my mouth or 
choke. My companions were in the same pre- 
dicament, and the position became so ludicrous 
that laughter long and loud was the result. The 
ladies ascertaining the cause of our mirth laughed 
also, and we quickly became a yer merry party. 
‘They told us that the use of betel-nut ought to 
be general; that it cheered the spirits, allayed 
pain; that without it fasting was impossible, as 
it assuaged hunger; that it quieted the restless, 
and soothed the temper; that it gave rest to the 
weary and sleep to the sleepless; that, in fact, it 
made all who used it happy, and should be used, 
therefore, by every body. The repulsive conse- 
quences of its use were as nothing. And we 
were advised to take a quantity of betel-nuts to 
England, in order that the English might expe- 
rience the benefits of its rare qualities. ‘Then 
the young ladies sought information upon the 
social and domestic life of English women, and 
were much amused by our replies; and one of 
them remarked that it must be very dull to be 
the only wife of any man—they preferred their 
own arrangements. 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


In the heart of the long bare uplands 
It lies like a river of green, 

And the trees each slope descending 
Leave a flowery sward between : 


A flowery path for the children, 

With the oak and the thorn on high; 
Coverts to tempt the boldest, 

And shelter-spots for the shy. 


Come, Love, to the happy valley, 

Where the turf slopes smooth and dry; 
At our feet the laughing children, 

Above the laughing sky. 


Life has no hour more golden 
‘Than thns on the grassy slope, 

While we blend the age of reason 
With the dearer age of hope. 


For childhood is of the valley, 
Havened from tempest and heat, 
With flowers beyond its grasping, 
And flowers beneath its feet. 
Mid-age has the long bare uplands, 
Bare to the heat and the rain: 
Come, Love, to the happy valley, 
Children with children again. 





THE OLD PLUM-TREE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
‘<7 always loved a fine plum-tree,” said the old 

gentleman, sitting down on the opposite gar- 
den bench. ‘I always longed to own one. And 
though I came back to this village with another 
object than to sit beneath this tower of flowers 
again, yet I could have begged admission to your 
pleasure-ground for that alone.” 

He was a handsome, stately gentleman, though 
long since past the period of his prime. His 
teeth were still fresh and sparkling, his lips firm 
and fine; and though wrinkles here and there 
scored his smoothly shaven face, and though the 
heavy eyebrows were white as fleece, yet the 
dark eyes had a certain fire in them, and there 
was apparent in all his bearing that spirit of un- 
dying youth which gives to so many of the old a 
charm not even possessed by youth itself. He 
wore on his head a black velvet skull-cap, round 
whose edges little silver curls fringed themselves 
picturesquely; and a long cloak—more on his 
arm than his shoulder—while it gave grace to 
his figure, told of the liabilities of advancing age. 

This personage had, an hour or two before, 
been seen down the elm-shadowed street of the 
village alighting at the inn from the coach that 
once a day lumbered through the place; and 
now, strolling leisurely up the way, after his rest 
at the inn, he had paused at the garden gate, 
surveying the pleasant scene where neighbors’ 
children tumbled together on the fresh-grown 
turf, watched by a lady whose gray hair was 
folded away from a sweet, pale face beneath a 
black lace cap, the lower part of which fell down 
round her shoulders like a nun’s cape. 

It was an unusual day for the time of the year ; 
a week of sunshine ‘had already withdrawn all 
superfluous moisture from the sod, and now this 
afternoon, with its southerly wind blowing up 
blue hazes from the woods and meadows, had 
warmed the air so that no one staid within-doors 
who had grass-plot or piazza without; and all 
at once—it seemed as if by the stroke of a.wand 
—the fruit trees had burst the spell of bareness 
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and clothed themselves in bloom, till the whole 
land was an orchard, billowy with waves of 
blushing snow. 

‘The stranger had gazed a few moments at the 
children, who were nowise disconcerted by his 
neighborhood, and then, with a courteous motion 
of his hand to the lady, had requested and taken 
for granted permission toenter the open gate-way, 
and at the first step had been saluted by the chil- 
dren, who always recognize their friends, with a 
pelting of cowslip-balls, which he was fain to 
welcome and return, before passing to the mis- 
tress of the garden with some light sentence 
about the noisy music of the children’s laughter. 
" “ Who is ever annoyed by such a sound ?” he 
said. ‘‘Not you, my dear madam, I am sure. 
Who is ever annoyed by the cheerful bubbub of 
the birds? And the children—" 

“*Give us our youth again, Sir,” said the lady, 
with a second glance; for there was something 
in the stranger's face and voice that lent her a 
vague trouble of remembrance; she could not 
have told you what. 

“‘There are things in this quaint old garden 
that exercise such enchantment far more potent- 
ly for me than they,” said the old gentleman. 
“Tt is that tree, for one. I always loved an old 
plum-tree,” said he, seating himself uninvited on 
the rustic bench. ‘‘I always longed to own one, 
And though I came back to this village with an- 
other object than merely to sit beneath this tower 
of flowers again, yet I could have begged admis- 
sion to your pleasure-ground for that alone ; since 
they told me at the gossiping inn—where they 
are as familiar with every one’s intimate affairs, 
it seems, as they used to be half a hundred years 
ago, or less—that this tree was still alive, and 
that Miss Mabel Vaunce was still its guardian,” 
with an obeisance of lofty kind: ‘‘ begged ad- 
mission,” he continued, ‘‘not to play with any 
children, or admire them better on one side the 
gate than the other, but just to see the plum- 
tree bursting into bloom, as it used to do every 
spring of my boyhood.” 

The lady had looked quickly up and then down 
again, the color came and went on her withered 
cheek, and a sad emile flitted across her lips and 
was gone, ere she answered, ‘‘I am glad it still 
lives to give you pleasure, then,” and began to 
look at him more intently than before. 

“*T thank you,” said he. ‘I thank you. It 
is a pleasure; as innocent and simple a one as 
the pleasures of the old are fain to But, in 
trath, where can you find a rarer? When this 
plum-tree blooms, a flush, a cloud of snow, it is 
the first act in the whole drama of the year. Ah! 
once its blooming was for me the first act in a 
very different drama.” 

Miss Mabel had turned alittle away again ; her 
cheek was very pale, her eyes were downcast— 
beautiful, soft dove's eyes they were—whether a 
chord of ancient pain thrilled to these words, or 
whether some strange premonition warned her 
of what her unnamed guest was about to say. 

‘*Can it be,” she cried, in a tremulous, eager 
voice, penetrating to the heart—‘‘can it be—” 

“*T see,” he interrupted her, ‘‘that the tree 
has meaning for you as well as me. Pardon me. 
And let me tell you why it is one of the precious 
Monuments of the past to me. A tough old tree, 
the plum-tree; nothing but teak and heart of 
oak can rival it: it will be shaking its bleom 
and putting on its purple still when you and 1 
are dust and ashes, Mabel.” 

The lady looked up suddenly once more and 
bent forward, a thousand thoughts and feelings, 
apparently, chasing across her face, as cloud- 
shadows and sunbeams sweep over a field of 
clover. The stranger gave her a searching glance 
from those powerful eyes of his, and, as she would 
have sprang to her feet, his gesture quieted and 
detained her again to listen. 

“*T was twenty years old then,” said he. ‘It 
is almost half a century ago. The blood of youth 
is hot; its current brooks no obstacles, its im- 
patience no delay. And certainly she was beau- 
tiful. No poet ever dreamed of greater beaut: 
than hers, no painter ever painted it—the dark 
lustre of the eye; the rose upon the cheek ; the 
hair, where just a shadow lay upon the gold; the 
radiant smile! For forty years and over I have 
bat had to close my eyes to bring that perfect 
face like a picture before them. As beautiful in 
its own way now. Only seventeen then, but a 
woman, with all a woman's dignity and strength 
beneath her girlish grace. Well, well! You 
can see that I loved her, madam. I am unwed 
to-day for her sake. We were neighbors, as they 
say; our gardens joined; we made love as 
children across the hedge; we deposited our 
notes and keepsakes in the hollow of the plum- 
tree that stood on the dividing line. It is in 
the middle of the garden now, for the hedge is 
gone, since, when my father died, it was dis- 
covered that his place was mortgaged to the 
neighbor; and though the payment was long 
overdue, the kindly neighbor had let the matter 
alone till the days should be more prosperous 
with the man whose days were suddenly no 
more. I was alone in the world, and my tears 
made my way dark and dim. But then I 
remembered that she loved me, and a glory 
would seem to illuminate it. I was penniless 
too; but what was that to youth and hope and 
daring? I felt myself rich with all the bounty 
of her love. My neighbor, moreover, had cared 
for my future; he,had secured me a situation 
in a house at Hong-Kong; and when he told 
me of it, time was an affair of moment, and I 
was to sail the next day. I was in a consterna- 
tion, not that it gave me no time for prepara- 
tion, but that I had no time to make my dar- 
ling ready for my departure. But perhaps I 
weary you? This long-drawn story—" And he 
paused till she lifted her white face, and, with a 
sigh that was half a sob, bade him go on. 

“She had been gone from home a month,” 
said he, after a moment more, in which he was 
gazing not at her, but on the ground, ‘‘and was 


to return that day. On the spot, with all the 
fire and fervor of my heart, I told her father— 
the kindly neighbor who was making my fortune 
for me—how his daughter and I stood with one 
another. I thought he had known it long ago; 
but he had seen only two children playing to- 
gether, and had forgotten that the years were 
making them man and woman. He smiled. 
‘it is a boy's dream,’ said he. 

‘*¢Oh, it is the whole of life!’ I answered him. 

“**Nay, nay,’ he said; ‘I have pledged my 
daughter's hand, so far as I have authority, to 
my friend ;’ and he spoke of a man I knew—a 
noble fellow, I believe he was, ‘I must use all 
effort to redeem my pledge,’ said he; ‘and I 
must command you, by your dead father’s mem- 
ory, and by my friendship for him, to make no 
effort to see my daughter before you sail ; to speak 
to her no syllable of this romantic nonsense, 
whose meaning you are yet too young fully to 
comprehend!" 

“But I refused to give the promise. How 
could I, fresh struck and quivering? ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘you hurt me to the quick, for you oblige 
me to refuse to my friend's son the hospitality of 
my house. I will meet you at the coach-office 
to-morrow morning, but till then my threshold is 
forbidden you to cross.” Nor could I blame him. 
Who is there would have given the treasure he 
possessed to a beggar such as 1? Ah, madam, 
forgive me for pouring out this story unbidden, 
this effusion, this license I have no right to take. 
But indeed I had my purpose in it. And do 
-not think me quite the garrulous old fool I seem. 
I am back in my own land for the first time in 
almost fifty years, seeing the faces of my race, 
hearing its language. ‘I'he sound of my voice is 
good to me, here in this garden, beneath the 
shadow of this snowy plum-tree. Some of its 
boughs are dead, I see; the little hollow has be- 
come a great rent. Well, a portion of our own 
selves is dead also. And then, when a beggar 
comes before you, he has always the story that 
you must hear, you know.” 

He waited a little while, his head thrown back 
while he looked steadily up the great blossoming 
dome of the tree, with the blue pavement of heav- 
en glinting through; and Miss Mabel, sure that 
he was no longer looking at her, perhaps no lon- 
ger thinking of her, gazed at him herself again, 
till all at once an image that was he and yet an- 
other swam before her eyes, and the tears burst 
forth and flooded all the gentle face that years 
ago had been stamped with the imprint of grief— 
agrief whose memory had strangely and distant- 
ly grown to be something like a joy. 

* But you went?” said she, hoarscly, calling 
him back with the words. 

““Ah! Yes, I went. Bat not till I had seen 
her come home, rosy and laughing and lovely; 
had waited in the garden in vain for her to come 
running down the long pleached alley on the other 
side of the hedge, as she used to do—a glorious 
shadow in the sunset splendor streaming through; 
and at last in a despair had written her, folded 
the letter in a leathern wallet which we kept for 
such purpose, and inclosed that again in the lit- 
tle japanned box within the hollow of the plam- 
tree, that was rocking with a wild, high wind. In 
my letter I told her,” said he, as a hasty flush 
overspread his hearer’s face, while her brown 
eyes opened in a wistful sort of surprise and be- 
wilderment, ‘‘of my fate, of the fate proposed 
for her. I pleaded for her faith till I could re- 
turn to claim her. I vowed her mine. And I 
begged her, if she loved me, if she meant never 
to swerve, if she was mine for time and for eter- 
nity, as I was hers, to assure me of it once again, 
and for the last time, by setting her light in the 
little latticed niche that night, that I might see 
it and take heart of grace, and make my vows 
again before it, as before a shrine. But that 
night,” said the old man, ‘‘the house was dark, 
the latticed window never showed a spark. Ah! 
ah! in youth the blood is like a running flame, 
which it needs the tears of middle life, the snows 
of age, to extinguish! But perhaps all this is 
fond and foolish at my years—at yours. Yet 
there are but a dozen words more, and then ‘ the 
rest is silence.’ 

“*It was morning, and I had not slept. I 
knew I had no choice but to go. And then it 
was, indeed, the quickest way to her—to her and 
all the future so close at heart for me by day 
and night. I sat down to gather the papers in 
my father’s desk together. As I turned them 
over suddenly the world shrunk into ashes be- 
fore me; I was myself a burning flame. I had 
touched papers that but for sudden death wouid 
have been destroyed—evidence that my father 
had been saved from ruin, from more than ruin, 
from black disgrace, by his neighbor. And as 
I sat trembling with them in my hand, that 
neighbor entered. He saw then that I knew all. 
‘I can not wonder,’ cried I, ‘that you will not 
trust your child with one in whose blood creep 
crime and shame! Oh no; a thousand times 
no! And see, 1 owe you so much; I will not 
owe you all the rest. I will make you the sac- 
vifice ; I will give her up.’ I sprang through 
the open door; I ran to the old plum-tree; I 
put in my hand to learn if she had taken my let- 
ter, to withdraw it myself. The place was emp- 
ty. An adder reared its tiny head and fangs in- 
stead. Then she also knew it; she had had my 
letter; she had refused to give the sign at the 
latticed niche; she severed our futures herself! 
What matter was it what became of me! ‘There 
was no time to lose. ‘They came for me from 
the coach-office. I was away. Presently the 
round side of the earth was between us. I tried 
to forget. I tried to hate. As well try to cease 
breathing and yet live! Once, when the longing 
of a year grew unbearable, I wrote to her, and 
waited. A year afterward my letter, which had 
been inclosed to her father, was returned to me, 
unopened, but folded in a kind and friendly let- 
ter from himself. I said to myself that it was 
enough ; 1 would think of that side of the world 
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no more. By-and-by one came from the place, 
and said my patron, the old neighbor, was about 
to marry his daughter to—the person of whom 
he had spoken with me. For a season, then, 
passion ran riot in these veins. My heart swelled, 
indeed, as if it would burst. I was wild with 
longing and envy and hate and love. I engaged 
a passage back to my home. I would break in 
on their scheme ; I would destroy it; I would de- 
stroy them; I would have my own! Furious hopes 
—but the hopes of forty years ago. And sud- 
denly I was prostrate with the fever of the cli- 
mate, that left me half destroyed myself; and 
when I was able again to reason, I said, ‘‘I'o what 
end? Sheisat peace. Sheishappy. Her own act 
renounced me. She has forgotten that romance 
of her childhood and youth. She obeys her fa- 
ther. Why should I go home and shatter all that, 
bring about discord and grief and pain? And it 
seems I could not, if I would. Nay, would I, if 
I could, seal her lot beneath the stamp of so fiery 
and undisciplined a nature as my own? He is a 
better man than I. Let me suffer by myself.’ 
And I did—for forty years and over. Day after 
day, year after year, I loved her none the less, 
I said to myself, ‘She is another man’s wife.’ 
But my love was purified from dross, till at length 
she grew to be to me like the creature of a beau- 
tiful dream. And then, at last, came one again 
from that part of the world where I had left her-— 
the second one in all those years—and I learned 
that when the time of trial came she had refused 
to obey her father’s command and wish; that 
the father had long since gone to his rest; that 
the village fancied—no matter what; that she 
was still Mabel Vaunce. And the next steamer 
brought me from sea to sea, till I am at her side. 
Mabel—?” 

But for answer to all that one word said and 
pleaded, Miss Mabel had started from her seat, 
had run down the alley once more like a girl, 
and, flushed and fevered now, was pulling away 
the moss and brambles from the old plum-tree’s 
hollow, where some birds were building their 
nest—was thrusting in her hand as she used to 
do when the hollow was hardly more than the 
size of the little hand. But it was a different 
hollow now; her whole arm could disappear in 
it. What did she care for worms or adders or 
fluttering birds? Her hand was stirring in the 
soft powder of débris that had cushioned the 
place, deepened by the rents of one night’s high 
wind nearly half a hundred years ago—was grop- 
ing, finding, re-appearing. She held a little worn 
and rusty japanned box ; she had forced it open, 
unwound a blistered leathern wallet, and had 
seized the semblance of a letter whose super- 
scription was half illegible with time and damp 
and rottenness. And then she came slowly back 
to the old man’s side. Happy old Miss Mabel! 
As she unfolded the sheet, yellow and mouldy, 
and falling to pieces with the kiss of the fresh 
air, as her hand shook with it, as her head sank 
upon it, it was not of the old man before her 
that she thought at all. Who was he? What 
was he now to her? A dim shadow in her 
light. For her part, she was young again—she 
held a message from the lover of her youth! 

But when she had read the letter through, as 
she might, and its shreds had fluttered from her 
fingers, the stranger gently took the hand in his. 

** Mabel,” said he, ‘‘we have foregone our 
youth; should we sacrifice our age? It is true 
that marriage can not be for us the union of de- 
light and all dear hopes that once it would have 
been. But it can be peaceful rest in one an- 
other’s smiles. Believe me, I shall not be less 
tender of you because my hair is gray and your 
step is feeble. I shall love you all the better, 
dear, for the bliss that we have lost out of our 
lives. Mabel, because we missed the flood of 
the tide is it any reason that we should not drop 
down together on the ebb?” 

And as Miss Mabel’s tears fell on the hand he 
kissed in such a stately fashion, through their 
mist the old man seemed to her indeed the lover 
she had lost; and though the autumn season of 
her life, with all its frosts and chills, was well-nigh 
spent, and the hoary winter coming on, its air 
seemed all at once to be full of Indian summer 
sunshine. The plum-tree towered and rustled 
overhead, in itself a wilderness of bloom; the 
building birds flew in and out of the boughs; the 
sweet May weather breathed about them a breath 
of hope and cheer that stirred the pulse; and 
there in the old garden their age took on a gild- 
ing from their youth, and the lives that had been 
two became one—because love is immortal, and 
to love all times and seasons and years are the 
same. 





GOLD-FISH. 


a ie is so pleasant to have bright little living 
things to caress and to pet that, even in a 
house where there are baby children, it is quite 
easy and natural to widen the home circle, so as 
to include some of Nature's tinier nurslings. 
Such happy objects as birds and flowers and 
innocent animals vie with human beings in their 
plea to be loving and to be loved, and the man- 
ifold claims do not conflict; for the law of af- 
fection is so liberally ordained that in its house 
of many mansions for every new guest a new 
guest-chamber opens; and “‘the more the mer- 
rier” is the motto of every sunshiny heart. 
Having our pets, we must know how to pet 
them. We must understand something of their 
nature and their tastes, so as to adapt our atten- 
tions appropriately, and not fall into the error 
of that Parisian young lady who, having enjoyed 
her new carriage and horses all day in driving 
from one place of refreshment to another, was 
told at last that the horses were hungry. ‘‘ Poor 
things! is it really possible?” she exclaimed ; 
and, in all the poignant realization of compas- 
sion, immediately seut her ice-cream to them. — 
We must know something, too, about certain 
characteristic boundaries of ‘‘ Enough,” so that 





our defenseless treasures shall not be killed with 
kindness. ‘A little wholesome neglect” is ap- 
plicable to the proper management of all the less- 
er varieties of pets, as well as to the paragon of 
animals. 

Our sensitive Augusta was presented with a 
gold-fish—one only, because the glass globe in 
which it was confined was not capable of holding 
sufficient water to sustain a companion. ‘The 
globe was hung in the midst of an ivy-arched 

jardiniére; and nothing could be more charm- 

ing than the effect of this beaming little liquid 
world shining through the fairy fern-trees of the 
miniature wild-wood. 

‘The swift circuits of the fish, who darted like 
a jeweled wand from point to point, gave to his 
crystal zone quite an air of enchantment; and 
his two twinkling black eyes and industrious 
velvet-lipped mouth seemed never weary of ex- 
ploring. ‘The globe, too, caught bright reflec- 
tions, and told the story of the room in a quaint- 
ly pictured fable. : 

Every day, in order to renew the water in the 
vase, it was necessary, temporarily, to remove 
the fish ; and for this exciting transfer Augusta’s 
nerves had not the steadiness. Her slender white 
fingers trembled at the very thought of seizing 
the slippery morsel. Her school-boy brothers, 
however, were only too happy to be intrusted, in 
turn, with the delicate office; and their rough 
little brown hands had not the slightest compunc- 
tion in pulling poor ‘‘ Flannery”—as they called 
him—out of one water into another. 

The helpless wight accommodated himself to 
the operation bravely; dashed into the cold gulf 
without a murmur, and flashed about the big ba- 
sin like a miracle of joy. He had a way of 
swallowing whatever his open mouth encoun- 
tered; and then, if the mouthful proved distaste- 
ful, of flinging it contemptuously far out of his 
jaws. ‘his trick the boys delighted to encour- 
age; and they strewed atoms of straw into the 
water on purpose to tease their small mounte- 
bank into a more frequent performance of ‘‘ the 
whale and Jonah.” 

For a while all went well. But suddenly Au- 
gusta noticed a row of black spots upon the 
shining sides of her ‘‘dear, darling gold-fish.” 
These spots gradually enlarged ; around his eyes 
came ominous dark rings. She fancied he grew 
thinner, and had a melancholy expression; and 
she began to inquire, anxiously, ‘‘ How shall 
I keep him from dying?” ‘“‘ Perhaps,” some 
one suggested, ‘‘you ought to feed him with 
something.” But when she asked the men who 
sold gold-fish, ‘‘ What do you give your fishes 
to eat?” they all answered, ‘‘ Nothing but wa- 
ter.” 

Her brothers laughed at her fears; said the 
black spots were the nature of the ‘cute beastie ; 
and all the jolly big gold-fish in Central Park 
had lots of them. And they wagered, with their 
usual arithmetical prudence in such matters, 
“*ten thousand million dollars” that little ‘* Flan- 
nery” would live as long as Uncle Jake's gold- 
fish—a model thriver, who had been for three 
years the jovial occupant of a sumptuous water- 
plant aquanum—the delight of observant ac- 
quaintances, and the adoration of his humble 
companions, a meditative regiment of snails, and 
its solemn corporal, a tadpole. 

But Augusta was not to be comforted. One 
night the moonlight shone into her chamber, and 
she could see within the gleaming globe the tiny 
gold-fish plodding away at his endless curves, 
and now and then darting frantically to the sur- 
face. ‘*They may say what they like,” she 
sighed; ‘‘I can feel that little thing suffering.” 

Surely enough, the imprisoned pet had suf- 
fered! On the morrow all was over with poor 
‘*Flannery.” A dark speck floated on the wa- 
ter, dull as lead, motionless, its pretty wiles 
quite forgotten, arid like nothing so little in the 
world as a sunny wand of enchantment, or any 
thing bright, or happy, or living. 

A victim, not to cruelty, but to ignorance! 
To begin with, the globe was too small—too 
small for any live thing over an inch in length 
that ever cared to stretch itself from one perpet- 
ual routined curve into a little straightforward- 
ness and freedom. Uncle Jake’s gold-fish had a 
habitation ten times his own length, besides ro- 
mantic ins and outs, fashioned for his daily wind- 
ings by arches of sparkling rock, and bowers of 
blooming water-plants. He had, too, the inspir- 
ing glances of his kindly companions to encour- 
age his career. No wonder his shadow never 
grew less! 

Poor ‘‘ Flannery” had one stem of water-plant 
when he was first put into his globe; but when 
this was nibbled away no one thought to replace 
it. All the green reflections necessary to give a 
pretty effect to the vase were furnished by the 
fernery in which it was hung. Yet gold-fish 
ove water-weeds. They enjoy the purity that 
these growing plants give to the water ; they like 
their umbrage as tents and parasols to shield 
them from the intense rays of the sun; and they 
are nourished by the leaves, 

They are fond of red-stemmed ‘‘starwort ;” 
and ‘‘milfoil,” that changes its winter leaf so 
daintily to summer flowers; and ‘‘anacharis,” 
with pale stem and oval leaf; and grassy ‘bal- 
isneria,” that harbors minute water-snails; and 
“‘water-pennywort” or hornwort (Hydrocotyle), 
and floating grains of the duck-weed (Lemna 
phyrhyza). All these plants can easily be pro- 
cured from the fresh-water ponds where golden 
carp are reared, and where they build their leafy 
nests and exercise, amidst the floating bowers of 
this familiar foliage, those parental affections for 
which their special tribe is exceptionally famed. 

Wheaten bread, finely crumbled, they will eat 
also, and the yolks of eggs boiled hard and pow- 
dered. But nothing coarse or prickling should 
be dropped into the globe. The sticks and straws 
that ‘‘ Flannery” so fannily flung away tore his 
delicate mouth and hurt him sorely. As for the 
rough hands of the school-boy brothers, they were 


instruments of torture. Those dark spots on his 
tender sides and the rings of pain around his 
eyes all came from bruises, e should have 
been lifted gently in a cup or a little linen net. 
A perfectly calm and smooth hand, holding wa- 
ter in the hollow of its palm, might, perhaps, 
avoid giving pain; but the Chinese, who are very 
successful in their treatment of water pets, say 
that contact of the hand is sooner or later fatal 
to gold-fish. 

And the water in the globes should not be 
changed too often. Three times a weck in sum- 
mer is sufficient, in winter twice; and in aquari- 
ums where plants are growing freely the needed 
change is far more seldom. Very cold water 
makes the gold-fish shudder. They inherit from 
their ancestry of the Chinese lake—Tche Kiang 
—certain proclivities that require their tiny zone 
to be at least temperate. And they are not averse 
to torrid, as has been proven by mill-ponds in 
England, where the nature of the manufactory 
engendered an artificial heat, and their stock of 
gold-fish, at a temperature of 80°, thrived and 
multiplied incalculably. 

Delight in these gentle and glittering pets is 
derived from the Orient. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese have in every house an aquarium, and they 
tame the gold-fish to answer whistles and pet 
names. The Romans cultivated them enthusi- 
astically. One Roman emperor was surnamed 
“‘Aurelius” for his love of gold-fish. In Portu- 
gal they were introduced early, escaping, it is 
said, from a vessel of Chinese cargo, and from 
Lisbon were carried to France and England, and 
eventually to America, 

But the most beautiful gold-fish are still pe- 
culiar to China. One naturalist describes eighty 
varieties of the most graceful shape, and not shin- 
ing only with silver and jet and red bronze and 
gold, but sparkling with the colors of jewels—to- 
paz and sapphire and rubies and pearls, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston school committee to whom was 
referred the matter of making Saturda: 

holiday in the Latin School, and thus decreasing 
the hours of study demanded, have come to the 
conclusion that ample time for relaxation is af- 
forded the pupils under the present system. The 
average amount of time the boys study out of 
school is only two hours and six minutes! More- 
over, On questioning parents, a large proportion 
do not feel sure that their children are injured by 
hard suudy, and do not care to have Saturday a 
holiday. We wonder how many of those parents 
considered the matter in a physiological point 
of view, and how many only thought, “ What a 
noise there will be in the house on Saturdays if 
John and James are at home all day long!" If 
Boston children grow pale and sickly, will not 
the parents have to share the responsibility with 
the school committes? 

It scems that the committee referred to con- 
sidered it better to distribute the studies through 
six days in the week rather than to crowd them 
into five. Possibly. But does not the difficulty 
lie farther back? ‘e confess to having a stron; 
sympathy with the views of the superintenden' 
of the public schools in Maine, who is coura- 
fore enongh to demand that sundry mathemat- 
ical conundrums and puzzics, and useless mem- 
orizing of hard names, be eradicated from the 
course of common-school study; that all be 
taught the really common branches thoroughly, 
but that the overstimulating of tender brains, 
which go often results in sickness and death, be 
avoided. The children of the present day are 
forced into learning too much, and too early, 
from books. Their pale faces and weary looks 
often plead for them that their bodies may have 
time to grow. 





Apropos of schools and their management, the 
town of Ithaca appears to be vet in the dark ages 
of barbarism. therwise, why should a school- 
master be suffered, for a trifling fault, to inflict 
an unmerciful flagellation on a little girl of eight 
years old? The strap used left her back in- 
flamed and discolored. In extenuation of his 
treatment the master told the mother of the 
child that “he whipped the child so hard be- 
cause she screamed [ 





A lady sends a request to a Washington paper 
that it will advertise for onc hundred and fifty 
young men of all shapes and sizes, to form a gap- 

ing crowd to stand at the door-ways when even- 

ing assemblies are dismissed, to stare at the la- 
dics and make remarks about their persons and 
dress. We think this branch of business must 
have been advertised largely before—it is so very 
flourishing. 





Most bright boys will remind their fathers of 
the trout-fishing season by a request for a five- 
jointed fishing-rod. Judicious paternals will 

ive heed to the demand. To those who demur 
the request, a gentle intimation may be given 
that a wise man once said, ‘‘ Spare the rod? and 
spoil the child,”’ and that doubtless this was the 
kind of rod to which he referred. At any rate, 
it generally makes a boy good and happy, for 
a while at least. 





The “Primitive Methodists” of London and 
vicinity recently held a great camp-meeting in 
Talltrees Meadows. It is seveu years since so 
large a gathering of this character has been held 
in London. 





A German writer informs us that a great va- 
riety of colors and dyes can be readily obtained 
from common plants, the method consisting 
principally in boiling them in water so as to 
produce a strong decoction. For instance: the 
well-known huckleberry or blueberry, when 
boiled down, with an addition of a little alum 
and a solution of copperas, will develop an ex- 
cellent blue color. The same treatment, with a 
solution of nut-galls, produces a clean, dark 
brown tint; while, with alum, verdigris, and sal 
ammoniac, various shades of purple and red can 
be obtained. The fruit of the elder will also 

roduce a blue color when treated with alum. 

‘he privet boiled in a solution of salt will fur- 
nish an excellent color, while the overripe ber- 
ries yield a scarlet-red. The seeds of the com- 
mon burning-bush, when treated with sal am- 


moniac, produce a beautifal purple-red; while 
the juice of the currant, pressed out and mixtd 
with a solution of alum, will furnish a bright 
red color, The bark treated in the same way 
roduces a brown. Yellow can be obtained 
rom the bark of the apple-tree, the box, the 
ash, the buckthorn, the poplar, elm, etc., when 
boiled in water and treated with alum. A live- 
ly green is furnished by the broom-corn, and 
brownish-green by the genista. 





A young girl about fifteen years old, and an 
orphan, recently committed suicide in this city 
under peculiarly sad circumstances. She was an 
interesting, intelligent girl, but one day yielded 
to temptation an purloined a bit of silk from 
the room of a lady living in the same house with 
her, and with it trimmed a hat. The lose of the 
silk was discovered, and the girl confessed her 
fault and begged forgiveness, and also entreated 
that her uncle, with whom she lived, might not 
be informed of what ahe had done. But the lady 
deemed it her duty to resist the appeal, and said 
she should tell her uncle. The poor girl went 
from her overwhelmed with shame and terror. 
Nothing more was seen of her until—in the even- 
ing—she was found dead in her bed, having shot 
herself through the heart with a pistol which she 
had taken from her uncle's trunk. 

“‘Alas for the rari 
Of Christian cl 
Under the sun!” 





The voice is frequently an index of the mind. 
Temper has an effect upon tone, and habits of 
querulousness or jll-nature will communicate an 
unpleasing quality to the voice, noticeable both 
in speaking and in singing. To all, and particu- 
larly to women, an agrecable voice is a very de- 
sirable endowment. 





The sculptor Powers seems not to have been 
always successful in collecting his debts. In his 
studio in Florence are three plaster busts on 
which are written in full the names of the own- 
ers, and below the words, “Put into marble and 
sent home, but never paid for.” It is the cus- 
tom of Mr. Powers to retain many of his works 
in plaster, and thus his studio is one of the most 
interesting in Florence, 





In Venice there is a little newspaper published 
every Sunday, entitled La Donna, It is edited 
by a lady, Signora Gualberta Alaide Beccari, and 
among its contributors are several well-known 

es. 





Santa Clara Valley, in California, contains a 
strawberry plantation of about three hundred 
acres, which is irrigated by artesian wells. The 
best fields of vines in California yield, in their 
third and fourth year, from four to six thou- 
sand Pounds of strawberries per acre. -We sa‘ 
pounds, for in California, as might well be the 
custom elsewhere, fruit is sold by weight. The 
wholesale price of strawberries in San Francisco 
about the middle of May was five cents a pound, 
and from sixty to seventy thousand pounds were 
received every day. The strawberries are most- 
ly grown on shares by Chinamen, and as the 
vines produce nothing the first year, the land 
owner supplies necessaries to the cultivators on 
credit. It is estimated that the profit to the 
owner of the ground from this crop amounts to 
$100 an acre. 





June is the month of roses—and never is our 
charming Central Park more lovely than when 
this favorite flower is in abundant blossom. 
The so-called ‘‘Bank of Roses,’ when in full 
bloom, is a beautiful sight, and of itself will am- 
py repay any visitor. The largest rose-bush 

nown is said to be a white bankala, in the Ma- 
rine Garden at London. It was donated in 1812. 
Its numerons branches, some of which measure 
eighteen inches in circumference, cover an im- 
mense wall to a width of nearly sixty feet, and 
at times, In early spring, as many as fifty thou- 
sand flowers have been counted on this queen 
of all roses. An ancient rose-bush, supposed to 
be the oldest in existence, is trained upon one 
side of the cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. 
The root is buried under the crypt, the stem ys 
a foot thick, and half a dozen branches nearly 
cover the castern side of the church, bearing 
countless flowers in summer. Its age is un- 
known, but documents exist which prove that 
a Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thousand years ago, 
protected it by a stone roof, which is still ex- 
tant. 





“An Autobiography of Satan,” by an English 
clergyman, is announced. ‘The History of the 
Devil” was written years ago by Daniel De Foe. 





The famous German novelist, Berthold Aucr- 
bach, has dropped uebe subjects, and turned his 
attention to political matters. 





The publisher of the Moscow Gazette has of- 
fered 10,060 rubles for the best novel, written 
either in Russian, German, er French, upon a 
Russian subject. : 





There grows on some of the Western prairies 
a ‘‘compass plant,’’ 80 called because it has been 
alle; to sess & remarkable property of di- 
recting its leaves north and south to such a de- 
gree that the points of the compass can readily 

e determined from their examination. This 
statement has been contradicted by some trav- 
elers, who have been able to detect no such tend- 
ency in the leaves. This discrepancy has been 
recently reconciled by the discovery that the pe- 
cullarity is only appreciable in the young plants 
when they first come up, since after becomin; 
larger they are moved out of their place by win 
and ral, and unable to regain their original po- 
sition. 





One evening at Booth’s Theatre, when Riche- 
leu (Edwin Booth) had uttered the words, 
“France, my mistress, my wedded wife, who 
shall proclaim divorce ’twixt thee and me?” a 
deep Voice from the audience replied, ‘Chica- 
go!” Considerable audible smiling followed. 





Henry Ward Beecher says: “Making people 
happy is neither a small nor an unimportant 
business. As I regard pood nature as one of 
the richest fruits of Christianity, so I regard the 
making of people round us happy as one of the 
best manifestations of that Christian disposition 
which we are commanded to wear es a gur- 
ment,” 
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Cambric Garden Hat. 


Tuts garden hat is made of a square piece of white cambric twenty- 
six inches long and wide, and is trimmed with pink silk ribbon. 
first, for the crown, of a double layer of stiff lace, one piece eight inches 
and three-quarters wide and ten inches and a half long; lay one end of 
this piece in a pleat half an inch deep at a distance of two inthes and a 
Sew covered wire along the outer edge of the stiff 


half from each side. 
lace crown, and two 
inches and a half from 
it, and bind it with a 
strip of Swiss muslin. 
On the crown thus form- 
ed arrange the cambric 
part, which is hemmed. 
on the edge half an inch 
wide (the pleated end 
of the crown forms the 
back edge). Lay the 
cambric part on the 
crown so that one cor- 
ner of it projects over 
the front edge of the 
crown six inches and a 
half; turn down this cor- 
ner on the under side of 
the crown, and fasten it 
there with a few stitches. 
‘Then turn down the side 
edges of the piece of 
material on the under 
side of the crown, and 
arrange them in trian- 
gular pleats, which are 
fastened at the front cor- 
ners of the crown, and, 
six inches and a half 
from these, to the side 
edge of the crown. 


‘Then arrange the material at the middle of the back, at a distance 
of fourteen inches and a half from the back (the under) corner, in 
four pleats four-fifths of an inch deep, facing each other, the outer 


Swiss Musuin Ficnu-CoLtar with 
Frits, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 21. 








Fig. 1.—Foutarp Dress wit SQuaRE- 







Camuric Garven Har. 


long and two: inches 
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For pattern and de 





folds of which must be 
an inch and a quarter 
apart, Seta pink silk 
ribbon sixteen inches 


and a half wide on each 
of the two side corners 
of the piece of mate- 
rial. These ribbons 
are tied in'a bow at the middle of the back of the hat 
above the pleats there, as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, furnish the hat with strings, which are fast- 
ened on the inside of the crown at a distance of two 
inches and a half from the side edge, and five inches 
and a quarter from the front edge of the crown. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu-Collar with Frills. 

'Turs collar is made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with 
box-pleated frills of the same material an inch and a 
half, three-quarters, and half an inch wide, application 
needle-work figures, pipings, and a rosette of pink 
crépe de Chine. ‘To make the collar, cut of Swiss 
muslin one piece from Fig. 21, Supplement. Lay the 
front of this piece along each dotted line in a fold, by 
which the revers are formed. Sew on the trimming 
as shown by the illustration. The revers are sewed 
on the foundation with a few stitches. 








Swiss Musiin Garpen Har. 


ription see Supplement, 
No. XVL, Figs. 43 and 44, 


Swiss Mustuix Garpen Har. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Pattee, XV. Fige sland 42. , 


Fig. 2.—Low-neckep Sirk Dress wit Swiss Musxin Basque. 


an inch wide. 


Lavender silk bow. 
from Fi, 





the sle Sew up 
the darts in the fronts, 
face the front edge of 
the fronts with a strip 
of Swiss muslin an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, and join Figs. 
16-19 according to 
the corresponding figures, The upper 
edge of the basque skirt (Fig. 18) must 
first have been arranged in pleats, bring- 
ing X on @. Make a narrow hem on 
the bottom of the basque and along the 
slits, cord the neck with Swiss muslin, 
and sew on the trimming as shown by 
the illustration; cut away the material 
of the basque under the insertion, and 
fasten the edges carefully. Sew up the 
sleeves from 43 to 44, and from 45 to 46, 
face the bottom and the slit with a strip 
of Swiss muslin half an inch wide, set 
on the trimming, lay the top in pleats, 
bringing X on @, and sew them into the 
corded armholes according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Buttons and button- 
holes close the basque. Set a lavender 








To make this collar, which is 
shaped necks, cut one piece of Swiss muslin from Fig. 22, Supplement. 
Trim the edge of this piece with a strip of French embroidery two inches 
and a half wide, and the neck with a strip of the same three-quarters of 
Trim the collar also with black velvet ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide, as shown by the illustration. 







ep Swiss Musiin Garpen Har. 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No. XVII., Fig. 45. 


NECKED Basque. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16-20. 
LADIES’ HOUSE AND VISITING DRESSES. 


(Jury 1, 1871. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu-Collar with Ribbon Trimming. 


sually worn with dresses with heart- 





At the front of the col- 
lar set a bow and ends 
of the same ribbon. 


Ladies’ House and 
Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.— Foutarp 
Dress with SquaRe- 
NECKED Basgur. This 
dress is made of white 
and blue striped foulard, 
trimmed with bias strips 
of blue silk piped on 
both sides. The neck, 
basque, and sleeves are 
trimmed with a side- 
pleated strip of foulard. 
Chemisette and sleeves 
of Swiss muslin and em- 
broidery. Hat of En- 
glish straw braid, trim- 
med with blue gros grain 
ribbon and blue flowers, 
Blne parasol lined with 
white, 

Fig. 2.—Low-NECKED 
Sink Dress wity Swiss 
Musuiy Basque. This 
dress is made of laven- 
der silk, over which is 
worn a Swiss muslin 





basque trimmed with Swiss muslin insertion and side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles. 
To make the basque cut of Swiss muslin two pieces each 
igs. 16 and 17, Supplement, from Figs. 18 and 19 one piece each, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 20, observing the deviating contour of the under part of 





Swiss Mousuin Ficuu-Cotuar with Rippon 
‘TRIMMING. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VILL, Fig. 22. 


Fig. 3.—Grenapixe Dress with .OVER-SKIRT 


anp Hicu Basque. 


Juuy 1, 1871.] 


silk bow over the seam at the bottom of the back, as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Grenapine Dress with Over-Sxirt ann Hicn 
Basque. This dress has a vest of Japanese silk, and is trimmed 
with piping of the material and gray silk fringe. A bow of red 
silk ribbon is set at the neck. 





REST. 


FTTHERE comes a time in a man’s life when he looks out for 
uses and periods of rest. 
erfowing with energy. 


‘There is a time when a man is 


ov He both finds work and makes work. 





Grwunastic Suit vor Girt From 10 To 12 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. X., Figs. 24-97. 


He cuts down trees in the forest of difficulty. He fights with 
windmills. He sketches out a programme which it would take 
several lifetimes to encompass. He puts no limit to his energies 
or his range of possibilities, By-and-by a man finds that his 

here is strictly limited and defined. He seeks to curtail rather 
than extend his engagements. He no longer thinks that he can 
know every body and go every where, but recognizes that in fact 
he can, comparatively, only know few persons and go to a few 
places. He understands smal! economies of time and circum- 
stances. He appreciates the /aissez faire. He has a growing 
opinion in favor of holidays. Instead of being always busy, he 
appreciates pauses from business. He studies to be quiet. He 
begins to think that speech is silvern and silence is golden. He 
appreciates rest. 





Suit ror Bory From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs, 84 and 8. 





BARAT On ACAe: 



















Gysxastic Scit For Girt From 4 To 6 Years OLD, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figa 30 


The taste for rest grows with our growth in wisdom. A child 
can not understand it. When a child is told that his father or 
mother wants to be quiet, the sentence is a wonderment to him. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck says that, when she was a child of six, 
her parents taught her to fold her hands and be quiet for half an 
hour. ‘This valuable art might be taught at our schools, even if 
charged for as an extra. The taste for quiet and thoughtfulness 
ought to be developed as much as any other taste. Jest is an 
investment for action. All mere friction—friction and nothing 
more—is waste and loss. The wasted sparkle and glitter might 
have been consolidated into the diamond. ‘There is a balance and 
equipoise in nature, and any caloric that is uselessly given off is 
a deduction from the sum of vital heat. In rest you recuperate 
from fatigue, and you also store up force for action. The prophet 

| is sent into the wilderness before he begins his mission amidst 
| cities. In the lives of various great men you will find periods in 
| which they seemed condemned to inactivity. But they were mere- 
| ly couchant for a spring. In fact, I have known energetic men 
who, in very quiet times, ask themselves for what special work 
they are reserved, and are firm in the belief that their rest simply 


Suit ror Bor From 10 to 12 Yrars ox. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 86-40. 





means that there will assuredly be a strain upon their energies. 
And they find that thus it comes to pass. 

‘There are all kinds of ways for economizing rest. And just 
in proportion as a man realizes the preciousness of effort and 
of work, as he would desire not to lead a feeble life of inef- 
fectual aims, so far will he be jealous of useless effort, and de- 
sire to spare himself all friction and controversy. Life is too 
short for quarreling and for a lot of other things as well. As 
far as possible let there be no waste in life, as there is none in 
nature. ‘There are many ways in which a man may achieve 
a masterly inactivity. You may be silent when others speak. 
You may be solitary when others are in company. You may 
refuse to see people in the morning. You may always have a 
cigar or a novel after dinner. You may resolve never to do 
any work after the curfew-bell. You will insist that your space 
of life shall have park and flowers as well as pavement und cab- 





Gruwastic Suit For Grru Fou 8 To 10 Years oup. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 28 and 29, 


bage-garden. You will beware of sudden abnormal effort, re- 
lying rather on steady, careful work. Rest is a true clement 
in good workmanship. Of course rest is mainly for the sake of 
work. A wise man will rather wear out than rust out, consid- 
ering that he must work while it is day, and that there is all 
eternity wherein to rest. But still we may have ‘‘a central peace 


subsisting at the heart of endless agitation,” 2 restfulness of 
heart which sweetens work and alone makes it prosperous. A 
cynical statesman once said that life would be very tolerable if 
it were not for its amusements ; but amusement implies rest, and 
without rest life would be intolerable—impossible. 
will lay it up as treasure and economize its stores. 


A wise man 





Gyswastic Suit For Boy FRoM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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after which the water is to be poured off. ‘The “Well, miss, I’ve heard a good deal of talk 

SUMMER FLOWERS. straw is then to be boiled for three hours in a THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. « | of one kind and another. You see your papa is 

See illustration on page 412. copper vessel in a lye prepared by adding one looked upon as a great gentleman in the county, 


Wuen skies are bright, and Nature’s face 
Of sadness knows no shadow, 

And Summer’s hand is clear to trace 
In woodland and in meadow ; 

What time the long-lost summer sun 
Laughs on the laughing hours— 
Hinted by Spring ere spring was done— 

We pluck the summer flowers. 


Or culled in garden's rich parterre, 
Or by the hedge-row wild, 

Where cultured fragrance steeps the air, 
Or where, by breezes mild 

Nurtured spontaneous, Summer's store 
Fulfills the pledge of Spring, 

‘We search the flowery treasure o’er 
Which summer bounties bring. 


Those summer flowers, where’er they be, 
In wild or tutored places, 

Are sweet; but ah, more sweet to see 
Are yonder summer faces! 

And summer flowers, from out their bed 
When plucked by girlish hand, 

Show best encircling girlish head 
Within their odorous band. 


Then gather flowers while yet yon may; 
Life's opening sweetness cherish, 
Ere age shall shadow youth’s glad day, 
Ere life’s one summer perish. 
Ab me! you merry girlish crew, 
Your laughter speeds the hours; 
Your flowers are very fair, but you 
Are summer's choicest flowers. 





THE LEGEND OF RHOSBERRY 
TOPPING. 
See illustration on page 412, 


Dazam had warned and seer had spoke of Northum- 
bria’s heir: 

“Count his birthdays one by one, of the fifth be- 
ware!” 





Chance, disease, or traitor's blow—what, no prophet 
said: 

Heavy hung the mystic doom o'er the bright baby 
head. 


Fair upon the Yorkshire moors glowed the 8th of 
June— 

Five years would Prince Oswy count at the stroke 
of noon. 


High on lofty Rhosberry sat the nurse and child; 
Princess Gerda’s trusty guards round its bage defiled. 


Bright the sun on Cleveland roee, gilding hills and 


dales; 
Rich the uplands swept away on to Richmond's 
vales, 


Over Gnuisboro’s lordly towers rose Upleatham’s 
height; 

Beyond, the glorious Northern sea lay in living 
light. 

Down the hill-side from the crags rang the shout of 


3°; 
‘As ‘mid rocks and heather blooms sprang the happy 


boy. 

True and keen the soldiers watched; rough and ten- 
der jest, 

Swore no harm could touch the babe on the Top- 
ping’s crest. 

At her Priory at Mount Grace, Princess Gerda 
prayed— 

al her care could do was done—“Mary Mother, 

a.” 


On the counted hours crept; the anxious vigil done, 
Over Easby’s crimsoned moor sinks the ling’ring sun. 


“Call the boy. What, ho, my Prince!” through the 
summer gloaming 

Rose the Northman’s ringing hail, “‘ Lo, the Princess 
coming.” 

“What! he hears not! Call once more.” With a 
growing dread, 

Fast and far up hill and holt cnecht and captain 
sped. 

Low voice steady, dark eye fixed, white lip set like 
stone, 

Speechless in her presage dark, Gerda led them on. 


High on lofty Rhosberry the false guardian slept; 

Just below a tiny beck through green fern leaves 
crept. 3 

It danced with lily blossoms, with violet leaflets 
played ; 

It sighed around a baby face, amid its eddies lald; 


It kissed the rosy lips, the bright curls floating there; 

It sang its dirge above him, the widow's treasured 
heir. 

Dead on lofty Rhosherry—silent, dead, and cold: 

Out from fair Kirkleatham’s towers Junc’s sad mid- 
night tolled. 


‘Where ind Esk’s brown waters blend with the fatal 
bec! 

They laid the pretty boy to sleep, fair craft for early 
wreck, 


‘To Mount Grace’s Priory the pale Princess went; 

‘There the crushed life wore away, prayer and penance 
spent. 

Still at lone Osmotherley stands the old gray cross; 

Still the hamlet’s name recalls Gerda’s bitter Joss, 

Still the travelers who climb the Topping’s rocky 
side 

Bigh, recalling where of old the mother’s darling 


FISCHER'S METHOD OF 
BLEACHING STRAW. 


A METHOD of bleaching straw, which is said 
to secure a result much superior to that of 
the ordinary processes, while not affecting the 
firmness of the material in the slightest degree, 
consists in placing the straw in question in tubs 
of whitewood, 8nd pouring. hot water upon it, 
and allowing it to remain twenty-four hours, 


pound of soda to one quart of water, and from 
time to time replacing the water which escapes 
in steam without interrupting the boiling. ‘Ihe 
solution is then allowed to cool, and the straw 
again placed in the tub and covered with cold 
water, which is poured off after it has become 
of a yellow color. Then fresh water is to be 
used in the same manner several times until the 
water seems clear. ‘The straw is again to be 
boiled in a solution half as strong as the original 
one, and then removed, and boiling water poured 
over it in a tub, which is allowed to cool, and 
cold water again poured upon it. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated from time to time for three 
days. After this the straw isto be covered with 
a solution of chloride of lime or chloride of so- 
dium, the vessel closed and left for twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours, or longer, until the straw be- 
comes completely bleached. ‘The liquid need 
not be thrown away, but can be used for the 
earlier processes of the preparation of other 
quantities of straw. ‘Ihe straw thus prepared 
acquires a peculiar and rather persistent smell, 
which can, however, be removed by placing it in 
water in which a little sulphate of soda has been 
dissolved, and then rinsing it off with fresh water. 








DUTCH MARRIAGES. 


Is it possible that even the young of the sober- 
minded Dutchmen fall in love? Young peo- 
ple do fall in love in the customary manner, and 
the swain makes his offer without any intermedi- 
ary assistance. A marriage of convenience is an 
unheard-of thing. Consent of parents, however, 
is necessary, for without it the marriage of per- 
sons, even up to the age of thirty, may be de- 
clared absolutely null and void; but any one 
who is more than twenty-one has a legal means 
of bringing a recalcitrant parent to reason. 
When all that delightful private arrangement has 
been made, and consent of parents obtained, 
the engagement soon gets abroad, and the young 
couple have to go in company to make calls upon 
his friends and her friends. The proverbial slip 
"twixt cup and lip is not unknown in Holland as 
elsewhere ; nevertheless, this system of making 
formal engaged calls certainly does tend to pre- 
vent a rupture upon slight grounds; for it is a 
matter of no small embarrassment to call upon 
the same people a second time and ceremoniously 
introduce sweetheart number two! It is held to 
be part of a lover’s duties to accompany his mis- 
tress to parties and balls, and also his right and 
pleasure to take her to theatres and concerts un- 
accompanied by a chaperon; but he is seldom 
asked to pay a visit in the same house with her 
for more than the day. Lovers always choose 
the house and buy the furniture together during 
the courtship. When the time comes the two go 
together alone to the town-hall for the ‘“‘aan- 
teekening” or betrothal. ‘I'his is merely a pub- 
lic notice of the intention to marry, and is given 
in writing. The notice is then put into a kind 
of box, protected by brass wire, and placed for 
some time in a conspicuous part of the hall. 
Bans are also published in church. A run- 
away match is held to be thoroughly disgraceful, 
is accomplished with difficulty, and seldom at- 
tempted. Friends now, in place of wedding- 
cards, receive by post a lithographed document 
announcing the aanteekening. On the first Sun- 
day afternoon subsequent to this the bruid and 
bruidgom, who are thus called in the interval 
between the aanteekening and the wedding-day, 
hold a grand reception in the drawing-room of 
the futher of the bruid. A sofa, sometimes gayly 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, being oc- 
cupied by the two; the bruid’s relations range 
themselves at his right hand, the bruidgom’s at 
hers. The bruid wears her wedding-dress, veil, 
and orange wreath on this occasion, and the 
compauy generally are in gala costume. Visit- 
ors then, when announced, march up between 
the two opposite lines of relations, and make 
pretty speeches to the happy pair, and, after 
having intrusted themselves for a short time to 
the care of the bruidsmeisjes, who, dressed for 
the occasion, show the presents, placed upon a 
table at the other end of the room, and offer 
hippocras and sweets called ‘‘ bruidssuikers,” and 
cake, make a rapid departure, and are succeeded 
by others. The wedding commonly takes place 
on the ‘I'hursday week after reception Sunday, 
and during the interval balls and parties are 
given in honor of the young couple. On the ap- 
pointed day of the wedding-party bruid and 
brnidgom, going alone in the first carriage, make 
first for the town-hall. ‘The burgomaster mar- 
ries them, makes a little speech, and receives 
their signatures; to all this there must be four 
witnesses. ‘Then to church in the same order. 
‘The party having assembled in a sort of vestry, 
the bruidgom gives his right arm to the bruid, 
and leads the way to the chancel (reserved now- 
adays for marriages only) or to the body of the 
church in front of the pulpit. Here the pair seat 
themselves upon a central sofa, and relations 
range themselves as at the aanteekening recep- 
tion. ‘The ceremony is simple, the couple being 
already married. After a hymn has been sung 
they merely have to acknowledge the fact of 
marriage in answer to the clergyman, and hav- 
ing advanced to two kneeling-chairs ready placed 
a few steps in front, receive a blessing from him 
and a short exhortation. No ring is used, but 
one is sometimes worn subsequently. The new 
husband then gives his left arm to his wife and 
leads the way home again. ‘The wedding break- 
fast is a small affair, attended by very near re- 
lations only, and the happy pair slip off without 
adieux as soon as possible. ‘lhe wedding dress 
is never worn again in its original state, Settle- 
ments seem to be in full accord with the Code 
Napoleon, 








By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuog oF “Lapy Auniey’s Szoxst,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


LORD CALDERWOOD I8 THE CAUSE OF INCON- 
VENIENCE. 


Tue preparations for the wedding went on 
gayly, and whatever inclination to revolt may 
have lurked in George Fairfax’s breast, he made 
no sign. Since his insolent address that night in 
the corridor he had scarcely spoken to Clarissa ; 
but he kept a fartive watch upon her, notwith- 
standing, and she knew it, and sickened under it 
as under an evil influence. He was very angry 
with her—she was fully conscious of that—un- 
justifiably, unreasonably angry. More than once, 
when Mr. Granger was especially attentive, she 
had encountered a withering glance from those 
dark gray eyes; and she had been weak enough, 
wicked enough, perhaps, to try and make him 
perceive that Mr. Granger's attentions were in no 
way pleasant to her. She could bear any thing 
better than that he should think her capable of 
courting this man’s admiration. 

While this silent struggle was going on, and 
the date of the marriage growing nearer and 
nearer, Mr. Granger's attentions became daily 
more marked. It was impossible even for Cla- 
rissa, preoccupied as she was by those other 
thoughts, to doubt that he admired her with 
something more than common admiration. Miss 
Granger's evident uneasiness and anger were in 
themselves sufficient to give emphasis to this 
fact. That young lady, mistress of herself as 
she was upon most occasions, found the present 
state of things too much for her endurance. For 
the last ten years of her life, ever since she was 
a precocious damsel of twelve, brought to a pre- 
mature state of cultivation by an expensive for- 
cing apparatus of governesses and masters, she 
had been in the habit of assuring herself and her 
confidantes that her father would never marry 
again. She had a very keen sense of the impor- 
tance of wealth, and from that tender age of 
twelve or so upward she had been fully aware 
of the diminution her own position would under- 
go in the event of a second marriage, aud the 
advent of a son to the house of Granger. Gov- 
ernesses and maid-servants had perhaps impress- 
ed this upon her at some still earlier stage of her 
existence ; but from this time upward she had 
needed nothing to remind her of the fact, and 
she had watched her father with an unwearying 
vigilance. 

More than once, strong-minded and practical 
as he was, she had seenhimindanger. Attract- 
ive widows and dashing spinsters had marked 
him for their prey, and he had seemed not quite 
adamant; but the hour of peril had passed, and 
the widow or the spinster had gone her way, with 
all her munitions of war expended, and Daniel 
Granger still unscathed. ‘This time it was very 
different. Mr. Granger showed an interest in 
Clarissa which he had never before exhibited in 
any member of her sex since he wooed and won 
the firss Mrs. Granger ; and as his marriage had 
been by no means a romantic affair, but rather a 
prudential arrangement made and entered upon 
by Daniel Granger the elder, iron-master, of Shef- 
field, on the one part, and Thomas Talloway, 
cotton-spinner, of Manchester, on the other part, 
it is doubtful whether Miss Sophy ‘Talloway had 
ever in her antenuptial days engrossed so much 
of his attention. 

Having no one else at Hale towhom she could 
venture to unbosom herself, Miss Granger was 
fain to make a confidante of her maid, although 
she did not, as a general rule, atfect familiarity 
with servants. This maid, who was a mature 
damsel of five-and-thirty or upward, and a most 
estimable Church-of-England person, had been 
with Miss Granger for a great many years; had 
curled her hair for her when she wore it in a 
crop, and even remembered her in her last edi- 
tion of pinafores. Some degree of familiarity 
therefore might be excused, and the formal So- 
phia would now and then expand a little in her 
intercourse with Warman. 

One night, a very little while before Lady 
Geraldine’s wedding-day, the cautious Warman, 
while brushing Miss Granger's long, straight, light 
brown hair, ventured to suggest that her mistress 
looked out of spirits. Had she said that Sophia 
looked excessively cross she would scarcely have 
been beside the mark. 

“* Well, Warman,” Miss Granger replied, in 
rather a shrewish tone, ‘‘I am out of spirits. 
have been very much annoyed this evening by 
papa’s attentions to—by the designing conduct 
of a young lady here.” 

«7 think I can guess who the young lady is, 
miss,” Warman answered, shrewdly. 

“*Oh, I suppose so,” cried Sophia, giving her 
head an angry jerk, which almost sent the brush 
out of her abigail’s hand: ‘‘ servants know every 
thing.” 

“Well, you see, miss, servants have eyes and 
ears, and they can’t very well help using them. 
People think we're inquisitive and prying if we 
venture to see things going on under our very 
noses; and so hypocrisy gets to be almost part 
of a servant’s education, and what people call 
a good servant is a smooth-faced creature that 
pretends to see nothing and to understand noth- 
ing. But my principles won't allow of my stoop- 
ing to that sort of thing, Miss Granger, and 
what I think I say. 1 know my duty as a serv- 
ant, and I know the value of my own immortal 
soul as a human being.” 

“* How you do preach, Warman! Who wants 
you to be a hypocrite?” exclaimed Sophia, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Jt’s always provoking to hear that 
one’s affairs have been talked over by a herd of 
servants; but I suppose it’s inevitable. And 
pray what have they been saying about papa ?” 





and people will talk about him. ‘Ihere’s Norris, 
Lady Laura’s own footman, who’s a good deal 
in the drawing-room—really a very intelligent, 
well-brought-up young man, and, I am happy 
to say, not a dissenter. Norris takes a good 
deal of notice of what's going on, and he has 
made a good many remarks upon your par's at- 
tention to Miss Lovel. Looking at the position 
of the parties, you see, miss, it would be such 
a curious thing if it were to be brought round 
for that young lady to be mistress of Arden 
Court.” 

“* Good gracious me, Warman!” cried Sophia, 
aghast; ‘‘you don’t suppose that papa would 
marry again?” 

‘Well, I can’t really say, miss. But when 
8 gentleman of your pat’s age pays so much at- 
tention to a lady young enough to be his daugh- 
ter, it generally ends that way.” 

‘There was evidently no consolatien to be ob- 
tained from Warman, nor was that astute hand- 
maiden to be betrayed into any expression of 
opinion against Miss Lovel. It seemed to her 
more than probable that Clarissa Lovel might 
come before long to reign over the household at 
Arden, and the all-powerful Sophia sink to a 
minor position. Strong language of any kind 
was, therefore, likely to be dangerous. Hannah 
Warman valued her place, which was a good 
one, and would perhaps be still better under a 
more impulsive and generous mistress. ‘The 
safest thing, therefore, was to close the conver- 
sation with one of those pious platitudes which 
Warman had always at her command. 

‘Whatever may happen, miss, we are in the 
hands of Providence,” she said, solemnly ; ‘‘ and 
let us trust that things will be so regulated as to 
work for the good of our immortal souls. No 
one can go through life without trials, miss, 
and perhaps yours may be coming upon you 
now; but we know that such chastisements are 
intended for our benefit.” 

Sophia Granger had encouraged this kind of 
talk from the lips of Warman and other humble 
disciples too often to be able to object to it just 
now ; but her temper was by no means improved 
by this conversation, and she dismissed her maid 
presently with a very cool good-night. 


On the third day before the wedding George 
Fairfax’s mother arrived at the Castle, in order 
to assist in this important event in her son’s life. 
Clarissa contemplated this lady with a peculiar 
interest, and was not a little wounded by the 
strange coldness with which Mrs. Fairfax greet- 
ed her upon her being introduced by Lady Laura 
to the new arrival. This coldness wag all the 
more striking on account of the perfect urbanity 
of Mrs. Fairfax’s manners in a general way, 
and a certain winning gentleness which distin- 
guished her on most occasions. It seemed to 
Clarissa as if she recoiled with something like _ 
aversion at the sound of her name. 

** Miss Lovel of Arden Court, I believe?” she 
said, looking at Lady Laura. 

“Yes; my dear Clarissa is the only daughter 
of the gentleman who, till lately, was owner of 
Arden Court. It has passed into other hands 
now.” 

“*T beg your pardon. 
had been any change.” 

And then Mrs. Fairfax continued her previous 
conversation with Lady Laura, as if anxious to 
have done with the subject of Miss Lovel. 

Nor in the three days before the wedding did 
she take any farther notice of Clarissa; a neg- 
lect the girl felt keenly; all the more so be- 
cause she was interested in spite of herself in this 
pale, faded lady of sixty, who still bore the traces 
of great beauty, and who carried herself with the 
grace of a queen. She had that air du fau- 
bourg which we hear of in the duchesses and 
marchionesses of a departed era in Parisian so- 
ciety—a serene and tranquil elegance which nev- 
er tries to be elegant, a perfect self-possession 
which never degenerates into insolence. 

In a party so large as that now assembled at 
Hale, this tacit avoidance of one person could 
scarcely be called a rudeness. It might so easily 
be accidental. Clarissa felt it, nevertheless, and 
felt somehow that it was not accidental. ‘Though 
she could never be any thing to George Fair- 
fax, though all possibility even of friendship was 
at an end between them, she would have liked 
to gain his mother's regard. It was an idle wish, 
perhaps, but scarcely an unnatural one. 

She watched Mrs. Fairfax and Lady Geral- 
dine together. The affection between those two 
was very evident. Never did the younger lady 
appear to greater advantage than in her inter- 
course with her future mother-in-law. All 
pride and coldness vanished in that society, and 
Geraldine Challoner became genial and wom- 
anly. 

o She has played her cards well,” Barbara 
Fermor said, maliciously. ‘It is the mother 
who has bronght about this marriage.” 

If Mrs. Fairfax showed herself coldly disposed 
toward Clarissa, there was plenty of warmth on 
the parts of the Ladies Emily and Louisa, who 
arrived at the castle about the same time, and at 
once took a fancy to their sister's protégée. 

‘* Laura has told us so much about you, Miss 
Lovel,” said Lady Louisa, “‘and we mean to be 
very fond of you, if you will allow us; and, oh, 
please my we call you Clarissa? It is such a 
sweet name!” 

Both these ladies had passed that fearful turn- 
ing-point in woman’s life, her thirtieth birthday, 
and had become only more gushing and enthusi- 
astic with increasing years. They were ver: 
much like Lady Laura, had all her easy - 
nature and liveliness, and were more or less 
afraid of the stately Geraldine. 

“Do you know, we are quite glad she is going 
to be married at last,” Lady Emily eaid in a - 
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confidential tone to Clarissa; ‘‘ for she has kept 
up a kind of frigid atmosphere at home that I 
really believe has helped to frighten away all our 
admirers, Men of the present day don’t like that 
kind of thing. It went out of fashion in England 
with King Charles I., I think, and in France with 
Louis XIV. You know how badly the royal 
household behaved coming home from his faner- 
al, laughing and talking and all that. I believe 
it arose from their relief at thinking that the 
king of forms and ceremonies was dead. We 
always have our nicest little parties — kettle- 
drums, and suppers after the opera, and all that 
sort of thing—when Geraldine is away; for we 
can do any thing with papa.” 

The great day came, and the heavens were 
propitious. A fine, clear September day, with 
a cold wind and a warm sun, A day upon which 
the diaphanons costumes of the bride-maids might 
be a shade too airy; but not a stern or cruel day, 
to tinge their young noses with a frosty hue, or 
blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant hair. 

The bride-maids were the Ladies Emily and 
Louisa Challoner, the two Misses Fermor, Miss 
Granger, and Clarissa, six in all; a moderation 
which Lady Laura was inclined to boast of as 
akind of Spartan simplicity. ‘hey were all to 
be dressed alike, in white, with bonnets that 
seemed composed of waxen-looking white heath- 
er, and tremalous harebells, and with blue sashes 
to match the harebells. ‘The dresses were Lady 
Laura’s inspiration, They had come to her al- 
most in her sleep, she declared, when she had 
well-nigh despaired of realizing her vague de- 
sires; and Clarissa’s costume was, like the ball- 
dress, a present from her benefactress. 

The nine-o’clock breakfast—a meal that began 
at nine and rarely ended till eleven—was hur- 
ried over in the most uncomfortable and desulto- 
ry manner on this eventful morning. The prin- 
cipals in the great drama did not appear at all, 
and Clarissa and Miss Granger were the only 
two bride-maids who could spare half an hour 
from the cares of the toilette. The rest break- 
fasted in the seclusion of their several apart- 
ments, with their hair in crimping-pins. Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her 
hair, or to waste three hours on dressing, even 
for a wedding. Lady Laura showed herself 
among her guests, for a quarter of an hour or so, 
in a semi-hysterical flutter ; 90 anxious that every 
thing should go off well, so fearful that some- 
thing might happen, she knew not what, to throw 
the machinery of her arrangements out of gear. 

‘*T suppose it’s only a natural feeling on such 
anoccasion as this,” she said, ‘‘but I really do feel 
as if something were going to happen. Things 
have gone on so smoothly up to this morning— 
no disappointments from milliners, no stupid mis- 
takes on the part of those railway people—every 
thing has gone upon velvet; and, now it is com- 
ing to the crisis, I am quite nervous.” 

Of course every one declared that this was per- 
fectly natural, and recommended his or her fa- 
vorite specific—a few drops of sal-volatile—a li- 
queur-glass of dry Curagoa—red lavender—chlo- 
rodyne—and g0 on; and then Lady Laura laughed 
and called herself absurd, and hurried away to 
array herself in a pearl-colored silk, half smoth- 
ered by puffings of pale pink areophane and Brus- 
sels lace flounces; a dress that was all pearly 
gray and rose and white, like the sky at early 
morning. 

Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Granger, with some mili- 
tary men and country squires, took their breakfast 
as calmly as if a wedding were part of the daily 
business of life. Miss Granger exhibited a polite 
indifference about the great event ; Clarissa was 
pale and nervous, not able to give much atten- 
tion to Daniel Granger, who had contrived to sit 
next her that morning, and talked to her a good 
deal, with an apparent unconsciousness of the 
severe gaze of his daughter, who sat exactly op- 

. posite tohim. She had a feeling as if she had 
acting a part in a tragedy, the end whereof 
was near at hand. 

She was glad to make her toilette an excuse 
for leaving Mr. Granger; but once in the sanc- 
tuary of her own room, she sat down in an ab- 
sent manner, and made no attempt to begin 
dressing. Fosset, the maid, found her there at 
quarter past ten o’clock—the ceremony was to 
take place at eleven—and gave a cry of horror 
at seeing the toilette uncommenced. 

““Good gracious me, miss! what have you 
been thinking of? Your hair not begun nor 
nothing! I've been almost torn to bits with one 
and another—Miss Fermor's maid bothering for 
long hair-pins and narrow black ribbon; and 
Jane Roberts—Lady Emily Challoner’s maid— 
who really never has any thing handy, wanting 
half the things out of my work-box—or I should 
have been with you ever so long ago. My lady 
would be in a way if you were late.” 

“J think my hair will do very well as it is, 
Fosset,” Clarissa said, listlessly. 

‘Lor’, no, miss; not in that dowdy way. It 
don’t half show it off.” 

Clarissa seated herself before the dressing-table 
with an air of resignation rather than interest, 
and the expeditious Fosset began her work. It 
was done very speedily—that wealth of hair was 
so casy to dress ; there was no artful manipulation 
of long hair-pins and black ribbon needed to 
unite borrowed tresses with real ones. ‘I'he dress 
was put on, and Clarissa was invited to look at 
herself in the cheval-glass. 

“*T do wish you had a bit more color in your 
cheeks to-day, miss,” Fosset said, with rather a 
vexed air. ‘Not that I’d recommend you any 
of their vinegar rouges, or ineffaceable blooms, or 
any thing of that kind. But I don’t think I ever 
saw you look so pale. One would think you 
were going to be married, instead of Lady Geral- 
dine. She’s as cool as a cucumber this morning, 
Sarah Thompson told me just now. You can’t 
put her out easily.” a 

The carriages were driving up to the great 
door by this time. It was about twenty minutes 


to eleven, and in ten minutes more the procession 
would be starting. Hale church was within five 
minutes’ drive of the Castle. 

Clarissa went fluttering down to the drawing- 
room, where she supposed people would assemble. 
There was no one there but Mr. Granger, who 
was stalking up and down the spacious room, 
dressed in the newest and stiffest of coats and 
waistcoats, and looking as if he were going 
to assist at a private hanging. Miss Lovel felt 
almost inclined to run away at sight of him. 
The man seemed to pursue her somehow; and 
since that night when George Fairfax had offered 
her his mocking congratulations Mr. Granger's 
attentions had been particularly repugnant to her. 

She could not draw back, however, without 
positive rudeness, and it was only a question of 
five minutes ; so she went in, and entered upon 
an interesting little conversation about the weath- 
er. It was still fine; there was no appearance 
of rain; a most auspicious day, really; and so 
on—from Mr. Granger ; to which novel remarks 
Clarissa assented meekly. 

“*'There are people who attach a good deal of 
significance to that kind of thing,” he said, 
presently. ‘‘ For my own part, if I were going 
to be married to the woman I loved, I should 
care little how black the sky above us might be. 
That sounds rather romantic for me, doesn’t it? 
A man of fifty has no right to feel like that.” 

This he said with a half-bitter laugh. Clarissa 
was spared the trouble of answering by the en- 
trance of more bride-maids—Lady Louisa Chal- 
loner and Miss Granger—with three of the mili- 
tary men, who wore hot-house flowers in their but- 
ton-holes, and were altogether arrayed like the 
lilies of the field, but who had rather the air of 
considering this marriage business a tiresome 
interruption to the partridge-shooting. 

“‘T suppose we are going to start directly,” 
cried Lady Louisa, who was a fluttering creature 
of three-and-thirty, always eager to flit from one 
scene to another. ‘‘ If we don’t, I really think 
we shall be late; and there is some dreadful law, 
isn’t there, to prevent people being married after 
eleven o'clock ?” 

“* After twelve,” Mr. Granger answered, in his 
matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ Lady Geraldine has am- 
ple margin for delay.” 

“*Bat why not after twelve?” asked Lady 
Louisa, with a childish air: ‘‘why not in the 
afternoon or evening, if one liked? What can 
be the use of such a ridiculous law? One might 
as well live in Russia.” 

She fluttered to one of the windows and looked 
out. 

«There are all the carriages. How well the 
men look! Laura must have spent a fortune 
in white ribbon and gloves for them. And the 
horses, dear things !”—a woman of Lady Louisa’s 
stamp is generally enthusiastic about horses, it is 
such asafe thing—‘‘ they look as if they knew it 
was a wedding. Oh, good gracious!” 

‘What is the matter, Lady Louisa?” 

“*A man from the railway, with a telegram— 
yes, I am sure it’s a telegram! Do you know, 
I have such a horror of telegrams! I always 
fancy they mean illness—or death—or something 
dreadful. Very absurd of me, isn't it? And I 
dare say this is only a message about some de- 
layed parcel, or some one who was to be here and 
can’t come, or something of that kind.” 

The room was full of idle people by this time. 
Every one went to the open window and stared 
down at the man who had brought the telegram. 
He had given his message, and was standing on 
the broad flight of steps before the Castle door, 
waiting for the return of the official who had 
taken it. Whether the electric wires had brought 
the tidings of some great calamity or a milliner’s 
apology for a delayed bonnet it was impossible to 
guess. ‘he messenger stood there, stolid and 
impenetrable, and there was nothing to be di- 
vined from his aspect. 

But presently, while a vague anxiety pos- 
sessed almost every one present, there came from 
the staircase without a sudden cry of woe—a 
woman's shriek, long and shrill—a cry as ominous 
as the banshee’s wail itself. There was a rush 
to the door, and the women crowded out in a 
distracted way. Lady Laura was fainting in 
her husband's arms, and George Fairfax was 
standing near her reading a telegram. 

People had not long to wait for the evil news. 
Lord Calderwood had been seized with a para- 
lytic stroke—his third attack—at ten o'clock the 
previous night, and had expired at half past eight 
that morning. There could be no wedding that 
day—nor for many days and weeks to come. 

‘Oh, Geraldine, my poor Geraldine, let me 
go to her!” cried Lady Laura, disengaging her- 
self from her husband’s arms, and rushing up 
stairs. Mr. Armstrong hurried after her. 

“Laura, my sweet girl, don’t agitate your- 
self; consider yourself,” he cried, and followed, 
with Lady Louisa sobbing and wailing behind 
him. Geraldine had not left her room yet. 
The ill news was to find her on the threshold, 
calm and lovely in the splendor of her bridal 
dress, 





CHAPTER XVIL 


‘‘'a1g8 DEEPEST WINTER IN LORD TIMON’S 
PURSE.” 


Berore nightfall—before the evening which 
was to have been enlivened by a dinner-party and 
a carpet-dance, and while bride and bridegroom 
should have been speeding southward to that no- 
ble Kentish mansion which his uncle had lent 
George Fairfax—before the rooks flew homeward 
across the woods beyond Hale—there had been 
a general flight from the Castle. People were anx- 
ious to leave the mourners alone with their grief, 
and even the most intimate felt more or less in 
the way, though Mr. Armstrong entreated that 
there might be no hurry, no inconvenience for 
any one, 


“*Poor Laura won't be fit to be seen for a day 
or two,” he said, ‘‘and, of course, I shall have 
to go up to town for the funeral; but that need 
make no difference. Hale is large enough for 
every one, and it will be a comfort to her by- 
and-by to find her friends round her.” 

Through all that dreary day Ludy Laura wan- 
dered about her morning-room, alternately sob- 
bing and talking of her father to those chosen 
friends with whom she held little interviews. 
Her sisters Louisa and Emily were with her for 
the greater part of the time, echoing her lam- 
entations like a feeble chorus. Geraldine kept 
her room, and would see no one—not even him 
who was to have been her bridegroom, and who 
might have supposed that he had the chiefest 
right to console her in this sudden affliction. 

Clarissa spent more than an hour with Lady 
Laura, listening with a tender interest to her 
praises of the departed. It seemed as if no eld- 
erly nobleman—more or Jess impecunious for the 
last twenty years of his life—had ever supported 
such a load of virtues as Lord Calderwood had 
carried with him to the grave. To praise him 
inordinately was the only consolation his three 
daughters could find in the first fervor of their 
grief. ‘Time was when they had been apt to 
confess to one another that papa was occasionally 
rather ‘‘trying,” a vague expression which scarce- 
ly involved a lapse of filial duty on the part of 
the grumbler. But to hear them to-day one 
would have supposed that they had never been 
tried ; that life with Lord Calderwood in a small 
house in Chapel Street, Mayfair, had been alto- 
gether a halcyon existence. 

Clarissa listened reverently, believing implic- 
itly in the merits of the newly lost, and did 
her best to console her kind friend during the 
hour Mr. Armstrong allowed her to spend with 
Lady Laura, At the end of that time he came 
and solemnly fetched her away, after a pathetic 
farewell. 

“*You must come to me again, Clary, and 


very, very soon,” said my lady, embracing her. | 


“‘T only wish Fred would let you stay with me 
now. You would be a great comfort.” 

‘*My dearest Lady Laura, it is better not. 
You have your sisters.” 

“* Yes, they are very good; but.I wanted you 
to stay, Clary. I had such plans for you. Oh, 
by-the-bye, the Grangers will be going back to- 
day, I suppose. Why should they not take you 
with them in their great traveling carriage ?— 
Frederick, will you arrange for the Grangers to 
take Clarissa home?” cried Lady Laura to her 
husband, who was hovering near the door. In 
the midst of her grief my lady brightened a little 
with the idea of managing something, even so 
small a matter as this. 

“* Of course, my dear,” replied the affectionate 
Fred. ‘‘Granger shall take Miss Lovel home. 
And now I must positively hurry her away; all 
this talk and excitement is so bad for you.” 

“*T must see the Fermors before they go. 
You'll let me see the Fermors, Fred?” 

“Well, well, I'll bring them just to say good- 
by—that's all.—Come along, Miss Lovel.” 

Clarissa followed him along the corridors. 

“Oh, if you please, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, 
“‘T did not like to worry Lady Laura, but I 
would so much rather go home alone in a 

ly.” 
‘*Nonsense! the Grangers can take you. 
You could have Laura’s brougham, of course ; 
but if she wants you to go with the Grangers, 
you must go. Her word is law, and she’s sure 
to ask me about it by-and-by. She's a wonder- 
ful woman; thinks of every thing.” 

They met Mr. and Miss Granger presently, 
dressed for the journey. 

“Oh, if you please, Granger, I want you to 
take Miss Lovel home in your carriage. You've 
plenty of room, I know.” . 

Sophia looked as if she would have liked to 
say that there was no room, but her father’s face 
quite flushed with pleasure. 

“*T shall be only too happy,” he said, ‘if Miss 
Lovel will trust herself to our care.” 

‘*And perhaps you'll explain to her father 
what has happened, and how sorry we are to lose 
her, and so on.” 

‘‘Certainly, my dear Armstrong. I shall 
make a point of seeing Mr. Lovel in order to 
do so.” 

So Clarissa had a seat in Mr. Granger's luxu- 
rious carriage, the proprietor whereof sat oppo- 
site to her, admiring the pale patrician face, and 
wondering a little what that charm was which 
made it seem to him more beautiful than any 
other countenance he had ever looked upon. 
‘They did not talk mach, Mr. Granger only mak- 
ing a few stereotyped remarks about the uncer- 
tainties of this life, or occasionally pointing out 
some feature of the landscape to Clarissa. The 
horses went at a splendid pace. ‘Their owner 
would have preferred a slower transit. 

‘*Remember, Miss Lovel,” he said, as they 
approached the village of Arden, ‘‘you have 
promised to come and see us.” 

“You are very good; but I go out so little; 
and papa is always averse to my visiting.” 

“< But he can’t be that any more after allowing 
you to stay at the Castle, or he will offend com- 
moner folks, like Sophy and me, by his exclu- 
siveness. Besides, he told me he wished Sophy 
and you to be good friends. I am sure he will 
let you come to us, When shall it be? Shall 
we say to-morrow, before luncheon—at twelve or 
one, say? I will show you what I’ve done for 
the house in the morning, and Sophy can take 
you over her schools and cottages in the after- 
noon.” 

Sophia Granger made no attempt to second 
this proposition ; but her father was so eager and 
decisive that it seemed quite impossible for Cla- 
rissa to say no. 

“*Tf papa will let me come,” she said, doubt- 
fally. 

“Oh, I am quite sure he will not refuse after 





what he was good enough to say to me,” replied 
Mr. Granger ; ‘and if he does not feel equal to 
going about with us in the morning, I hope we 
shall be able to persuade him to come to dinner.” 

They were at the little rustic gate before Mill 
Cottage by this time. How small the place look- 
ed after Hale Castle! but not without a prettiness 
of its own. The Virginia creeper was reddening 
on the wall; the casement windows open to the 
air and sunshine. Ponto ran out directly the 
gate was opened—first to bark at the carriage, 
and then to leap joyously about Clarissa, over- 
powering her with a fond canine welcome. 

“You will come in with us, Sophia?” asked 
her father, when he had alighted and handed 
Clarissa out of the carriage. 

“T think not, papa. You can’t want me; 
and this dreadful morning has given me a wretch- 
ed headache.” 

“*T thought there was something amiss, It 
would be more respectful to Mr. Lovel for you 
to come in. I dare say he'll excuse you, how- 
ever, when he hears you are ill.” 

Clarissa held out her hand, which Miss Gran- 
ger took with an almost obvious reluctance ; and 
the two youre ladies said ‘‘ Good-by” to each 
other without a word from Sophia about the en- 
gagement for the next day. 

‘They found Mr. Lovel in his favorite sitting- 
room ; not dreaming over a Greek play or a vol- 
ume of Bentley, as it was his custom to do, but 
seriously engaged with a number of open letters 
and papers scattered on the writing-table before 
him—papers that looked alarmingly like trades- 
men’s bills. He was taken by surprise on the 
entrance of Clarissa and her companion, and 
swept the papers into an open drawer with rather 
a nervous hand. 

‘*My dear Clarissa, this is quite unexpected! 
—Howdo you do, Mr. Granger? How very good 
of you to bring my little girl over to see me! 
Will you take that chair by the window? Iwas 
deep in a file of accounts when you came in. A 
man must examine his affairs sometimes, howev- 
er small his household may be. Well, Clary, 
what news of our kind friends at the Castle? 
Why, bless my soul, this is the wedding-day, 
isn’t it? I had quite forgotten the date. Has 
any thing happened ?” 

‘*Yes, papa; there has been a great misfor- 
tune, and the wedding is put off.” 

Between them Mr. Granger and Clarissa ex- 
plained the state of affairs at the Castle. Mr. 
Lovel seemed really shocked by the intelligence 
of the Earl’s death. 

‘*Poor Calderwood! He and I were great 
friends thirty years ago. I suppose it’s nearly 
twenty since I last saw him. He was one of the 
handsomest men I ever knew—Lady Geraldine 
takes after him—and when he was in the diplo- 
matic service had really a very brilliant career 
before him ; but he missed it somehow. Had al. 
ways rather a frivolous mind, I fancy, and a 
want of perseverance. Poor Calderwood! And 
so he is gone! How old conld he have been? 
Not much over sixty, I believe. I'll look into 
Debrett presently.” 

As soon as he could decently do so after this 
Mr. Granger urged his invitation for the next 
day. 

“Oh, certainly, by all means. Clary shall 
come to you as early as you like. It will be a 
great relief for her from the dullness of this place. 
And—well—yes, if you insist upon it, I'll join 
you at dinner. But you see what a perfect re- 
cluse I am. There will be no one else, I sup- 

oe 

“You have only to say that you wish it, and 
there shall be no one else,” Mr. Granger answer- 
ed, courteously. 

Never had he been so anxious to propitiate 
any one. People had courted him more or less 
all his life ; and here he was almost suing for the 
acquaintance of this broken-down spendthrift— 
a man whom he had secretly despised until now. 

On this assurance Mr. Lovel consented to dine 
with his neighbor for the first time; and Mr. 
Granger, having no excuse for farther lingering, 
took his departure, remembering all at once that 
he had such a thing as a daughter waiting for 
him in the carriage outside. 

He went, and Clarissa took up the thread of 
her old life just where she had dropped it. Her 
father was by no means so gracious or agreeable 
to-day as he had been during his brief visit to 
Hale Castle. He took out his tradesmen's let- 
ters and bills when Mr. Granger was gone, and 
went on with his examination of them, groaning 
aloud now and then, or sometimes stopping to 
rest his head on his hands, with a dreary, long- 
drawn sigh. Clarissa would have been very 
glad to offer her sympathy, to utter some word 
of comfort, but there was something in her fa- 
ther’s aspect which forbade any injudicious ap- 
proach. She sat by the open window with a 
book in her hand, but not reading, waiting pa- 
tiently in the hope that he would share his 
troubles with her by-and-by. 

He went on with his work for about an hour, 
and then tied the papers in a bundle with a hasty, 
impatient air. 

‘Arithmetic is no use in such a case as mine,” 
he said; ‘‘no man can make fifty pounds pay a 
hundred. I suppose it must end in the bank. 
ruptcy court. It will be only our last humilia- 
tion—the culminating disgrace.” 

“The bankruptcy court! Oh, papa!” cried 
Clarissa, piteously. 

She had a very vague idea as to what bank- 
ruptey meant, but felt that it was something un- 
utterably shameful—the next thing to a criminal 
offense. 

“Better men than I have gone through it,” 
Mr. Lovel went on, with a sigh, and without the 
faintest notice of his daughter’s dismay ; ‘‘ but I 
couldn't stand Arden and Holborough after that 
degradation. I must go abroad, to some dull old 
town in the south of France, where I could have 
my books and decent wine, and where, as 1cgards 
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“Poor child!” he 





be in a living grave.” 

“But they would 
never make you bank- 
rupt, surely, papa!” 
Clarissa exclaimed, in 
the same piteous tone. 

“They would never 
make me bankrupt!” 
echoed her father, fret- 
fully. ‘What do you 
mean by they? You 
talk like a baby, Claris- 
sa. Do you suppose 
that tradesmen and 
bankers and ° bill - dis- 
counters would have 
More mercy upon me 
than upon other peo- 
ple? They may give 
me more time than they 
would giveanother man, 
perhaps, because they 

now I have some pride 
of race, and would coin 
my heart's blood rather 
than adopt expedients 
that other men make 
light of; but when they 
know there is no more 
to be got out of me they 
will do their worst. It 
is only a question of 
time.” 

“* Are you very much 
in debt, papa?” Clarissa 
asked, timidly, antici- 
pating a rebuff. 

“No; that is the most 
confounded part of the 
business. My liabilities 
only amount to a few 
pitifulhundreds. When 





Isold Arden—and I did 
not do that till I was 
obliged, you may be- 
lieve—the bulk of the purchase-money went to 
the mortgagees. With the residue—a paltry sum 
—I bought myself an annuity: a transaction 
which I was able to conclude upon better terms 
than most men of my age, on account of my pre- 
carious health, and to which I was most strong- 
ly urged by my legal advisers. On this I have 
existed, or tried to exist, ever since; but the in- 
come has not been sufficient even for the main- 
tenance of this narrow household. If [ lived in 
agarret, I must live like a gentleman, and should 
be always at the mercy of my servants. ‘These 
are honest enough, I dare say, bat I have no 

wer of checking my expenditure. And then I 
had your schooling to pay for—no small amount, 
T assitre you.” 





“THERE WAS A RUSH TO THE DOOR.” 


“Thank Heaven that is over, papa. And 
now, if you would only let me go out as a gov- 
erness, I might be some help to you instead of a 
burden.” : 

“* There's time enough to think of that. You 
are not much of a burden to me at present. I 
don’t suppose you add many pounds a year to 
the expenses of this house. And if I have to 
face the inevitable, and see my name in the Ga- 
zette, we must begin life again upon a smaller 
scale, and in a cheaper place—some ont-of-the- 
way corner of France or Belgium. ‘The govern- 
ess notion.will keep till Iam dead. You can al- 
ways be of some use to me as a companion, if 
you choose.” 


‘This was quite a concession. Clarissa’ came 
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over to. her father’s chair, and laid her hand ca- 
ressingly upon his shoulder. 

‘*My dear father,” she said, in a low, sweet 
voice, ‘‘ you make me almost happy in spite of 
our troubles. I wish for nothing better than to 
stay with you always. And by-and-by, if we 
have to live abroad, where you need not be so 
particular about our name, I may be able to help 
you a.little—by means of art or music—without 
leaving home. I think I could be happy any 
where with you, papa, if you would only love 
me a little.” 

That appeal touched a heart not easily moved. 
Marmaduke Lovel put his hand—such a slender, 
feminine hand—into his daughter's with an af- 
fectionate pressure. 


said,sadly. ‘It would 
be hard if I couldn't love 
you a little. But you 
were born under an evil 
star, Clarissa, and hith- 
erto perhaps I have tried 
to shut my heart against 
you. I won't do that 
any more. Whatever 
affection is in me to give 
shall be yours. God 
knows I have no reason 
to witbhold it, nor any 
other creature on this 
earth on whom to ‘be- 
stow it. God knows it 
is a new thing for me 
to have my love sued 
for.” 

‘There was a melan- 
choly in his tone which 
touched his daughter 
deeply. He seemed to - 
have struck the key- 
note of his life in those 
few words: a disap- 
pointed, unsuccessful 
life; a youth in which 
there had been some 
hidden cause for the un- 
genial temper of his mid- 
dle age. 

Tt was nearly six 
o'clock by this time, and 
Clarissa strolled into 
the garden with her fa- 
ther while the table 
was being laid for din- © 
ner. There were faint 
glimpses of red and yel- 
low here and there 
amongthewoodsaround © 
Arden Court, but it 
still seemed summer- 
time. ‘The late roses 
were in full bloom in Mr. Lovel’s fertile garden, 
the rosy apples were brightening in the orchard, 
the plums purpling on a crumbling old red-brick 
wall that bounded the narrow patch of kitchen- 
garden. Yes, even after Hale Castle, the place . 
seemed pretty; and a pang went through Cla- 
rissa’s heart as she thought that this, too, they 
might have to leave; even this humble home 
was not secure to them. : 

Father and daughter dined together very . 
pleasantly. Clarissa had been made quite hap- 
py by her father’s unwonted tenderness, and Mr. 
Lovel was in tolerable spirits in spite of that 
dreary afternoon's labor, that hopeless task of 
trying to find out some elastic quality in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, 
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Fig. 8.—Enouisn Srraw Har. 


Fig. 9.—Exeuisn Straw 
Pameca Hat, 
















































Fiorentixe Straw 
Har. 


Fig. 11.—Bnussevs 
Straw Har 


Ladies’ Straw Hats. 





Tuese hats are of light and 
dark English straw, Brussels, 8.—YeLLtow  Enoiisu 
Italian straw, Neapolitan, etc. Srraw Hat. 
The trimming consists of gros Fig. 9.— Yettow ENGusn 





Srraw Pamera Har. 
Fig. 10.— Fiorentine Straw 
Hat. 


grain ribbon, tulle, velvet, lace, 
gauze, flow feathers, 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Wuurrre Nra- 
PoLITAN Hat, trimmed with 
black lace, black figured tulle, 
bias strips and bows of blue 
gros grain, and a tuft 
of corn-poppies with 
wheat. A black elas- 
tic braid holds the 
hatin place. F 
shows the hat un- 
trimmed. 










Fig. 11.—Brusseis Straw 
Hat. 

Fig. 12.—Licut Brows 
EnGuisn Straw Har, 








Fig. 7.—Encuisu Straw Hat 
with Revers. 





SNAKES IN 
IRELAND. 








Fig. FrLoren- OMEBODY once 
TINE Raw Hat, wrote a book upon 
bound with black vel- popular errors. We do 


not know whether it 
passed through many 
- editions—in fact, we doubt it; for some pop- 
Fig. 12. ular er which have held ground from time 
Exouisu Straw Hat. immemorial seem as firmly set as ever. ‘There 

are some pleasing delusions which people love 
to cling to, and the correction of them, like the proverbial good advice of 
friends, is generally thrown away. With reference to the well-known tradition 
among the Irish peasants, that serpents can not exist in Ireland, a correspond- 
ent informs us of the unfortunate fact that not only do serpents and frogs man- 
age to exist in Ireland, but, 
worse still, that they absolute- 
ly swarm, the Jatter especially, 
in the country districts—nota- 
bly in the County Dublin and 
Queen's County, It is com- 
monly supposed that if any ad- 
venturous spirit took the trouble 
to introduce a few of the rep- 
tiles, he would find it labor lost, 


vet. The trimming 
consists of corn-col- 
ored gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and a 
half wide, and corn- 
colored silk gauze, which is partly ar- 
ranged in puffs and partly falls at the 
back in a scarf three-quarters of a yard -. 
wide and a yard long. ‘The bottom of this scarf is hemmed an inch 
and a quarter wide. Tuft of red, white, and yellow wild roses. 

Fig. 4.— Yettow 
INGLISH Straw Hat. 
‘The trimming consists 
of green gros grain 
ribbon three inches 
and a quarter wide, 
and a strip of green 
silk gauze of the same 
width, wound together 
as shown by the illus- 









NEAvoLtraN Hat. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

































For pattern and description 
sce Supplement, No. 1V,, 
igs. 11 and 12, 






Piqué Wackixe Dress. 
For description se: Supplement. 


Linen WALKING Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IL, Figs. 8-8. 


tration, a bow of gauze and gros grain Fs | i ive 
ribbon with long fringed ends, and a 7 4 | bs 4 But as the snakes are there, and old authori- 
tuft of green grasses and daisies. a v ties maintain that Ireland was free from them 


Fig. 5.—Brack Neaportran Hat, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon two 
inches wide, black ostrich feathers, and 
a long drooping spray of poppies, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.— Brack Enouisn Straw 
Har, trimmed with black gros grain 
ribbon, heron feathers, ostrich feathers, 
and red flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Brown Encutsu Straw 
Hat with Revers. The edge of this 
hat is bound with brown velvet, and 
the revers are covered with the e. 
ing trimming consists of a 


& £ until comparatively recent times, the fact re- 
ae ee ee ' 


mains that somebody must have imported 
them. One account gives it out that they 
were first propagated from spawn introduced 
as an experiment in 1696 by a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; another, that a gen- 
tleman imported a number of vipers from Fn- 
gland into Wexford about the year 1797, but 
that they died immediately after. In the 
summer of 1831, however, a gentleman, by 
way of experiment, bronght a few pairs of 
the common snake from Scotland, and placed 
them in a plantation at Milecross, near New- 
townards ; and the readiness with which they 



















twisted bias strip, and of bows with ends 4 multiplied was more alarming than pleasant. 
of brown velvet, trimmed with brown — A late marquis, well known in his day for his 
silk fringe and brown ostrich feather. Lines Watkixe Dress. Ecru Orcanpy Waukina Dress. strange freaks, is said to have tried the same 
A black silk elastic ribbon servestohold —_For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V. experiment on his own estates, but with no 
the hat in place. Figs, 9 and 10, Flee 18-15, S success, May not, after all, the idea of St. 
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Patrick's prohibition of snakes in the Green 
Isle be traced to the association of the serpent 
with the Evil One, and to the success which his 
Reverence had in reforming the vices of his bur- 
barian disciples ? 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Xxn1a.—Rimmel’s Toilette Vinegar Is an admirable 
cosmetic for summer use. It produces a refreshing 
effect when thrown into a bath, and is an excellent 
remedy for headache—and some say for mosquito 
bites; though we must say that the specimens of 
these worthy insects that we have known have con- 
trived to leave a ating In their wounds that naught but 
time could thoroughly eradicate. 

Lavy’s Mam.—Sach a treasure as you must be in- 
valuable in a household. Your only failing seems to 
be a limited acquaintance with Lindley Murray, which, 
as Truthful James, Mrs. Brown, and other modern 
writers prove, is no bar to success in literature. As 
for your young lady, with her $200 worth of torturing 
boots and shoes, we can only advise her to sell them 
at auction, and try two inches more of leather as a 
remedy for swollen feet. Complaisant boot-makers 
usually make their wares to suit their customers; and 
much-abused Dame Fashion has to bear the blame of 
silly women’s caprices. 

Maryv.—Yon had better consult a bird-fancier about 
cutting your canary’s nails. His tottering may arise 
from weakness. Give him stale bread and milk and 
hard-boiled egg, and if he fs constipated, mix a drop 
of eweet-oll with his food. It may he well to grease 
the bottom of his feet with sweet-oll, which you can 
easily do by putting it on his perches, or {n your hand 
if he is tame cnough to perch on your finger. 

Fiora.—Of course the guest makes the first call 
within a week after a party. 

Bonny.—If you even suspect that you are de trop in 
the presence of your friend and her cavalier, you 
should absent yourself as often as you can on some 
pretext that is easily found.—Your letters were ad- 
dressed rightly ; if you received no answer, it was prob- 
ably because Mr. Bonner, who must be a busy man, 
had none to give. 

J. H. B—In binding the Weekly the Supplements 
and maps should follow the numbers to which they 
belong. 

U. L.—There are various theories in vogue concern- 
ing the origin of the alphabet. Historians generally 
ascribe It to the Pheenicians or Chaldeans, Some 
claim for it a greater antiquity, and claim that it was 
invented by Nosh or his sons. 

‘Mus. W. W. T.—Explicit instructions in guipure 
and netting have been given from time to time in our 
columna. 

Netue.—It is only necessary to address your letter 
to The Aldine, New York city. 

C. H.—We think it would be perfectly proper for a 
young lady to go to a ball or party ‘ without the con- 
rent, permission, or even knowledge of ber betrothed, 
who lives in another city,” supposing, as we do, that 
betrothal does not confer the right of ownership, and 
aleo that if they love each other well enough to marry, 
neither will desire to do any thing to which the other 
has well-founded objections. 

H. A. T.—Not having the gift of second-sight, we 
do not venture to decide in advance whether yon will 
succeed or fail as astory-writer. But with your versa- 
tile talents, which fit you to be cook or kitchen-maid 
at a pinch, you have the consolation of knowing that 
there is something to fall back upon if your MSS. are 
returned to you by unappreciative editors. 

Jutia.—Make a Swiss muslin polonaise, or else a 
long Swiss upper skirt and postilion, trimmed with a 
pleated ruffle of the same, edged, if yon choose, with 
Valenciennes. This will make your light silk stylish 
for small parties. You might also put pleated Swiss 
flounces on the silk skirt. 

Macore.—Taffeta silk like your sample will not make 
handsome silk suit, but is precisely the fabric for 
using under grenadine. Grenadine basques are lined 
throughout with silk—skirt, sleeves, and all. Ruffles 
of grenadine are bias, and hemmed on the outside, with 
afold inthe bem. A pleated ruffle alternating with a 
gathered rofile is effective. Half-flowing sleeves like 
the pattern sent you do not require a coat sleeve be- 
neath, but open under-sleeves of pleated muslin ruffies 
edged with Valenciennes. You must have a cape for 
your linen overall. Try again to match the linen. 

Avpre W.—Put bias bands on your under-skirt that 

you will use as an over-skirt also, Many imported 
suits retain the short upper skirt. 
_ Mrs. L. C.—A polonaiae and single skirt, trimmed 
‘with bias bands of black allk stitched on with white, 
Is the beat design for your suit of black and white 
plaid. 

H. L.—Make your summer silk by the pattern of 
Postilion-Basque Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. IV., and ure the tiniest piping fold of blue 
silk to edge the bands and ruflea—Clytic was the 
daughter of Oceanus, and was changed into the plant 
heliotrope. 

Mrs, E. M.—Trim your dark serge with bias bands 
of black silk and fringe. 

Syn Saxon.—Make raffles a finger deep, bias, and 
alternately pleated and gathered, for trimming your 
light alpaca. 

Mrs. De. C.—Trim the white organdy with pleatings 
of the same, and the grass-cloth with bias bands and 
ruffles. 

Jennie G.—Make dress with basque, long over ekirt, 
and short under-skirt, trimmed with darker brown silk 
bands and fringe. Put two narrow fiounces, with a 
wider one above, on the lower skirt. 

H.R. K.—About nine yards of linen three-fourths 
of a yard wide are required for a linen overall. Simply 
hem it or stitch on a bias band of linen. 

E. S—Grenadine dreases are described at length in 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. IV. Basques are more stylish than 
sacques. Plain bias bands and a ruffle, or a little lace 
or fringe, will trim a black silk sacque prettily. 

Mus. J. M. J.—Your sample fa ottoman velours. 

Avurezr or THE Bazaz.—The Postilion-Basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., is very 
pretty for grenadine. It is not necessary to head all 
the ruffles, Hem the lower edge, let them overlap, 
and put a bias band of the same to head the group. 
Make a baby’s Marscilles cloak with two large capes 
trimmed with a muslin raffle slightly embroidered. 

Mra, S. T.—Your pongee poplin is a good color and 
febric, Make it by pattern of Short-Sacque Walking 
Svit, and trim with bias bands of brown silk and ruf- 
flea. Brown straw gypsy, with darker brown groe grain 
ribbon and tea-roses, Black velvet is not pretty on al- 
paca—the materials do not ecem appropriate. Striped 
shawls are worn in the simplest manner—merely fold. 

ed in half like a scarf, and drawn tightly around the 
shoulders. 








HL—A light quality of Irish linen is used for suits. 

Mus. J. W.—For French waists read reply in last 
number to “Miss Inquirer.” Kilt pleats are side 
pleate—that is, all turued one way and ironed flatly. 
Black silk basques continue in fashion, also white over 
dresses with colored skirts. 

Magy.—We do not give addresses in this colamn. 

Lxonora B,—As you must consider expense, we ad- 
viee a handsome traveling dress that can be used for 
the ceremony also. Lyons poplin of exquisite new 
colors is sold at Stewart's for $1 25a yard. Get a 
tea-color, or a cuir or gray; make with a long polo- 
naise, and trim with alternate raffles of silk and poplin. 
Tho undressed silks are also handsome for the same 
purpose. 

M. M.—A sleeveless basque of black silk is more 
stylish than a fichu of silk would be. This, with an 
over-skirt, would look well with any dress, 

M. C.—It ts admiseible to wear a white polonaise 
with colored skirts. Corsages are cut very high at the 
throat for street suits, very low for the house. 

Jennie 8.—A basque and over-skirt like your dotted 
Swise sample would look well over colored and black 
dresses, but do not trim your grenadine with it; let it 
be entirely black. Japanese poplin is mixed silk and 
linen. 

Oxy Svsscerser.—The pattern of shoulder braces for 
a girl of fourteen in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL, will prob- 
ably be suitable for a lady also. 

W. E. B.—Have your parlor walls tinted a pale 
French gray or delicate green, with gilt cornice 
around the ceiling. A rose-tinted mauve will be 
handsome with your crimson-draped room. In the 
hall have oak panels with dark walnut mouldings. 
‘There i no charge for advice in this colamn. 

A. E. axp D,—Gray or brown English mohair, made 
by the pattern of Traveling Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. IV., trimmed with blas silk and fringe on 
cape and polonaise, and ruffles on the skirt, is hand- 
some for traveling in May and June. The grenadine 
you describe would be very pretty. A light «ilk with 
Swiss ruffles and over drese is pretty for concerta. The 
best English mohairs are 75 cents for single wiith 
goods, $1 25 for double fold. 





If PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupid- 
ity that meets us every where in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick 
it could be cured by taking Aver’s SaRsaPa- 
RILLA to purge the bile from their systems, we 
should have better neighbors as well as clearer 
heads to deal with. —[Com.] 





Tue use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer brings new hair upon bald heads, if the 
hair follicles are not wholly destroyed. Try it. 
—[Com.] 





Wincnester’s HyPoPHosPHites OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—{Com.] 





Coryina Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Coy ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest eace. Thies 
Wheel is equally neefnl for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves, Tor sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WABEBEN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 


for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby st, N.Y. 








Use none but 


TRADE MARK, 
SOUPS AND BEBF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


18 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reanily for Ten Dollars, : 4 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire how to get rp clubs. Onr answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumere and remnnerative to Clab organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
EVERY LADY wishing to purchase a silk 
dress pattern can save & to $10 by sendin; 

fusan order. Sample of silk sent by mal 

forl0c. Best quality Ladies’ Kid Gloves, by mail, $1 50; 

any size orcolor. Address J. R. BROWN, Purchasing 

Agent, Conshohocken, Pa., near Philadelphia, 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soort'’s book on ‘FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Dustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


a EES: 


Si DEPARTMENT. 


RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are exhibiung 
a very choice and extensive stock of 


SUMMER SILKS, |. 


\ Daneful effects of perspiration, and which will be offered at prices 
~ impart delightful coolness to the amuch below thet 1 value. 
One drop will counteract all the ir- 


BLACK SILKS, GROS GRAINS, AND TAFFETAS. 
PLAIN, COLORED, TRIMMING, AND DRESS 


ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 
It will relieve in a short time the 
most painful headache, 


Special Representatives for the SILES. 
United States, LOW-PRICED, MEDIUM, AND RICH FANCY 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, SILKS. 


38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


FOR #1, 4 Pale of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, ehade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts, extra. 


REAL LYONS FOULARD SILKS. 
_GENUINE GAZE DE CHAMBERY, PLAIN AND 


For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. ne. 
For $1—A Lady's Lace Handkerchief. PONGEE SILKS, PLAIN AND STRIPED, SELF 
For $1—The latest style Lace Veil. COLORS, 


For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady's Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES EK, MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
$49 Broadway and '% White St. N. Y. 


Attractive Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


OFFER TO THEIR PATRONS 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


NECKWEAR, 


INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS, FOR SUITS. 
%-INCH CREPE DE CHINE. 
Also, 

The remaining portion of the 
“BREDA” AND “CATELAN” UNDRESSED 
SILKS, 

FOR TRAVELING AND PROMENADE CO8- 
TUMES. 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 

THE DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
‘Will be largely replenished with new and fresh Goods 
ou Monday morni ng at 

IREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents. 

French Printed Organdies at 25 cents. 

English Prints at 18 centa. 

French Prints at 20 and 25 cents, 

Woovl-filled English Bareges at 123g cents per yard. 

Striped and Broche Grenadines, 20 cents per yard 
(former price 35c.). 

Silk Chain Grenadines, 25 cents (former 40c.). 

Silk Warp Poplins, 75 cents. 

English and nch Dress Goods, all Styles, at 
equally low prices. 
EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, just received, 

at very low prices. 
SUMMER SHAWLS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
at greatly reduced prices. 


““FURNISHING DEPARTMENT” 





Elegant Novelties 





FOR THE 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
complete with every requisite, at Moderate Prices, 
PRESENT SEASON isses’ and Children’s Embroidered Pique Suits, 
2 Ladies’ White and Colored Lawn Suits, 
Bathing Suits, Summer Coreets. 
AT Plain and Embroidered Linen and Muslin Under- 


Clothing, ready made and to order at short notice. 


HOSIERY. 
Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Undergarments, Fan- 
cy Ties, Scarfs, ready-made Shiits, Collars, and Cu! 
hite and Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs, Kid 
Silk Gloves, &c., &c., at the Lowest Prices. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., ‘ 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. * 





Attractive Prices, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 


























; Warranted for five years, BLEES 
‘and the warranty indem- NOISELESS, 
4 nified by ital of half f 

® million of dollars, LOCK-STITCH 


SAGENTS WANTED 
ain unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
eq Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
piMo.; Providence, R. 1. ; 
& Philadelphia, Pa.: Bos: 
s ton,Mass. ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.;' St. Paul, Minn.: Rich: 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


__No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES.—THE 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS has the 
largest circulation of any Daily 
Newspaper in the United States. 
Week ending June 3 its circulation 
amounted to 627,870; average per 
day, 104,641. The circulation of the 
DAILY NEWS is more than the oir- 
oulation of all the other New York 
evening papers combined. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt 


issuperior to all 
Corsets for ne 
Health, Comfort ¢# 
a's 


SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 


b, du ) 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion, Call and ex- 
amine. Send for 





=== Sewing Machine Co. 
a 623 Broadw N.Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Kvening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Kvening Exercises, 


from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 

83) 8t., York. 





Yea 
~ WEAST 
POowDER 


Er eee 
Is now regarded as the STANDARD BAKING POW- 
DER, and the best article prepared for making light, 
wholesome and. delicious “BISCUITS, | ROLLS: 
BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 
It is infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POWDER for useon long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
It 1s convenient and economical. NO WASTE 




















OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHLP-CHANDLERS aud DEALERS, 
i DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


“|fy Ledy. Agente 
v. ated in all 
J Northern and 
J Western States. 





ummer wear. 





Anxotp & BANNING, 56 mard St., New Yor! 
D. B. Fisk & © ro; Aventa for the Sypporters. 
HAR PO 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


$375 Aalnen”" "NOVELTY CO, Seco, Mane” 


Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


“ACNTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
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GANTZ’S 
Sicily Lemon Sugar. 


OUR LEMON SUGAR IS THE BEST! 


First Premium and Medala from the American Ina‘t- | 
tule, over all others, 1868, 1969, 1870. 


One Can will make 30 Tumblers of Lemonade. 


Its Style of Putting Up is Splendid, making 
vie Of glegant Shelf Goods.” 


All First-Class Stores keep GANTZ'S S:C IY LEM- 
ON SUGAR, It sells better than any other. 


Order immediately if you would be 
supplied early. 


Send your Orders by Mail, to P. O. Box 2790, or to 


GEO. F.GANTZ & CO., 
176 Duane Street, New York. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Lazar. 


HOWARD « 00, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











DIAMOND MOHAIR. 


It is an old maxim that a good article fs always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing docs thie more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it fs almoet 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only aafe course to 
purtue fs to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
antecd to wear well, The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popnlar for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualitics, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods, 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by clastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle caslly, and love their 
color, and the dreas is done. 

The Diamond Mohair, made only from the beat al- 
paca yarn, are natorally brilliant, and will not lore 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these gooda once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers, 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND cuLOREWs SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravan ro Fir any Frovure, and 
are jilted with the greatent accuracy, TUR NAMYS ANY 
RKCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHXA KRING PRINTED 
RAOW AKVAKATR PIROR OF THK PATTERN, 80 ne to he ad- 
preted by the mort inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
ALKING SUIT. 
E DRES 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT... 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRE: 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING 


















No, 26 
+ 88 











50 
38 
Mee 
gs 
“40 
“ 42 




























POLONAISE WALKING SUIT sy 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT. “46 
VEST -CASA’ 6 GS “8 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE W. 

SUIT. cron cess tie se na “49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUIT .....-. cece eee wieteneaserceioaseg Nt GOO) 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLO. wall 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING § sooes * 18 
POSTILION - BA EB WALKING SUIT. “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .. Wy 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT.. 21 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old) ........ ebapacandsebes eset oe 
GIRL'S PRINCESSB SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years old)......006 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Preval, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterus will be sent for $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Mensure. Dealers supplied 
At the uenal discount, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$25O Avontrens 


Samples, free, © 3. M. SPED 








ly made with Stencil and 
Seenre Circular and 
At, Brattleboro, Ve 

















PURIFY THE BLOOD ANO BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 





HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


‘Thie is the time to use 
Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “ Helmbold’s Fluid 


coction ax made by druggista: and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
xtract Grape-Juice Pills,” are the best and moet reliable. 
One bottle of “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sareaperile 

ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


“Helmbold’s Fluid 


eqnals in strength one gallon of the ayrup or de 


The “Grape-Juice Pill” is compored of Finid Extract of Catawba GrapeJnice and Flald Extract Rhu- 


barb, Useful in all dienes 
salts, magnesia, &c. “ Helmbo 
but the result of ten year’ ex 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mil 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the 





reqairing a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, euch as 

id's GrapeJuice Pill” fe not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 

rimenting and great care in preparation, Safe for and taken by children. 
plearant, and safe, in operation, 

srapeJuice Pills” are worth thelr weight in 


Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
id to those sufferin 


from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervourness, wakefulness at nicht, costiveness, and trregularl- 


ties; and to thi sufferii 
new life. The “Catawba 
ps all those vended in w 
English and French style of manufacturing. 





All of 


rom’ broken and delicate conetitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
rape Pilla” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will eur 
jen boxes, and carclexel 


prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
. T. Helmbold’s preparations ar¢ Pharmacentical, not 


8 single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St, New York; 


TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, 


Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 


South Tenth Bt, Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken, Stores open all night. 
P.&—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





form of 


MEDICAL MADNESS. 


Let us hope that the insane practice of administering poisonous evacuants 
in cases of indigestion, 
ont of date. When th 
moet valuable Sanitary Spring in the world fs rep 


biliousness, constipation, and female debility 
¢ Tonic-Cathartic produced by 


is almost 
Nature hermelf in the 
luced by science, in the 








TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


it is indeed midsummer madness to rack, relax, and irritate the diseased or 
enfecbled system with drastic Re yatives, This refreshing and delicious com. 
terpart of a remedy prepared by th 
clan himeclf fs every where superseding the nauseous and eickenine ‘um- 
pounds heretofore used ar laxatives, 


e creative hand of the Omnipotent Physi- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





RELIANCE WRINGER, | Valuable New Books, 


PERFECTED 1871. 

Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 


ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y..and PROV., R.I. 


Fresh Novels, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronrnor Manny- 
at (Mra. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





RALPH THE HEIR. By Axtiony Trotiorr, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” "The 
Vicar of Ballhampton," &. Illustrated. vo, Pa- 
per, $1.25; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Groror A. Lawrrnor, Anthor of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &e, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, a 


A LIFE'S ASSIZR. By Mre. 5.11. Rinonit, Anthor 
of “Maxwell Drewitt," "Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. vo, Paper, 60 cents, 








OLIVE, By the Anthor of “John Tallfax, Gentle- 
man," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman," &c. New Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





TITR HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“Jobn Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





a> Hanere & Brorurss will end any of the above 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ENTS ($20 per day). to cell 
ted HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE, Haw the under-feei, makes the 
| leek atten (alike on oth sides), andl 
‘Ticensed. The best and cheapest fami 
ine Machine in the market. Address 
CLARK. & CO., Boston, Mase, Pitts: 
Pa; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 















PONLIeNED HY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


EW™ Sent by mail, postase prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 











LIGHT: being Part II, of Science for the Young, By 
Jacou Auuutt. Coplously Illustrated, oth, 
$150 3 3 

Ry 


HEAT: beng Part 1. of Science for the Younn, 
Jacon Aunorr, Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150, os : 

LIVY’S ROME, The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ins, Books 1-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Minstrations, by D. Seria, A.M., and 
Cyacs Epwonve. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 





SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guinier 
Disporrit, 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents, 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Dicest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperitics, and Amenitics of the Law. By 
L. J. Biceiow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hexuy Lorv Brovanam. Written by Him- 
self, Vol, ., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, Vol. IT. of the History of the State 
of New Yi By Joun Roweyx Bsovurap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 ex 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parta: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wa. Suit, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Mlustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp. $1 00, 





















MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. ‘Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Gnizot De Witt by the Author of “John Hall- 
fax, Geutlemav.” Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


————,—_—__ 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pontisuzy py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


CICERO'S ORATIONS. Translated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50, 


LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
Sheep, $2 00. = 


WEALTH AND WORTH. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
WHYHMPER'S ALA SKA. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $3 50. 
° 


8vo, 





ta Hanere & Broriens will send either of the 
above works by mail, poatane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
gis language than appear perpetually in Harper's 

layazine. They are read with equal interest aud sate 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty, Its acientitic papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
wae the organ of the “Suciety for the Diffusion of 
Ueefal Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to jive correct information and rational amuxemeut 
to the great mazees of the people. There are few in- 
tellizent American families ju which Harper's Maga- 
gine would not be au appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There ie no mouthly Magazine an inteliizent 
reading family cun lese afford to be without. ‘wan 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There ix not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There ix not a cheaper Maga- 
zine publixhed. There is not, confeseedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine iu the world.—New England Humeatead, 

















Harper's Weekly in the best and most interesting {l- 
Instrated newspaper. Nor does ite value depend on 
ite iNustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, aud unexceptionable. ¥. sun, 








Harper's Bazar at the onteet occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only {illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the «ubecription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining ite position as a mirtot of 
fashion, it also containe stories, ‘me, brilliant es- 
says, bexides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
Nshers appear to have apared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the azar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Sustun Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





“ERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanren’s Macaziny, One Year.. 
Haurra’s Werke, One Year. 





Hasexr'’s Bazan, Ove Year. 


Harren's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekey, and Haerrn's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or uny 
two for $7 60, 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar till be xupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnacrinens at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrrxy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
# cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxy or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. portuze. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ia specified, it will be understood that the 
wnbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordin, 

The Vi es of the Warxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order, 

When the enbscriber's addrexs is to be changed, 
both the old and new ove must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Brorurne is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loes to 
the sender. 











Trex ror Apvertistng In Harrre’s Penronicats, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 


Harper's Weeki. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each tusertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$\ 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








wm on every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mrad ana te: 
= mule, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
@g CHINE. Thle Machine will etitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in & most 
 cnperior manner. Price ouly $15, Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years, We will pay $1000 
| fir'any machine that Will sew 8 stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic ceam than oure. It 
maker the “Elastic Lock Stiteh.” Every second 
stitch can be cnt, and still the cloth en not be 
= pniled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
S&S from $i to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
€3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
to made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Muss. ; 
SS Pitteburoh, Pa.; i Chicago, Tl. 


THERE IS NO TROUBLE 
in applying 


BARRY'S SAFE HAIR DYE. 


Only one bottle, no sediment, no 
dangerous ingredients, takes effect 
within a few hours, and produces 
any shade from a light reddish 
brown to a natural jet black. 

A Great Offer.—Every lady aesiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will beeent from 
the Principal Office, No. &43 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
Statea. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks carn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
recelpt of 90 cents (which ia to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States, Address, wing Cull Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 


643 Broadway, New York, 
Zane Ae 
ais 


= 

















THEA-NECTAR 
13 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green- Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


__ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— tn 'Brondwiy, NY. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mavonroxe, and 
Oncass, of eix first-class makers, incinding Waters’, 
At FXTRYNRLY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASU, PURIXG TIS 
aosti, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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a. ees : “1 wish I bost ; 

FACETLE. blamed it don,” ‘sald a 

A her hold- sweep, as he was 80! niz- 
sa ne nena in Tee ce ee Se 
day in a small hall was ever they please, toll free ; 
much annoyed by those who they don’t owe nobody noth- 


kept dropping fn after the 
service had commenced, in- 
variably closing the door 
after them. fe bore the 
vexation with Job-like pa- 
tience, but at length, being 
fairly exhausted by the ex- 
treme oppressiveness of the 
heat, he vociferated to an 
offender, ‘‘ Friend, forgood- 
ness sake let that door be 
open. I believe if I was 
preaching in a bottle you 
would put the cork in! 
—.——. 
Epvcationa.— Do you 
believe in the rod as an 
instrument of discipline?” 
a mother of a school- 
teacher in Nevada, to whom 
she had taken her unruly 
son. ‘No,madam.” “Oh, 
T'm‘so glad! What do you 
substitate for it?” “The 
revolver, madam.” (Bxeunt 
mother and unruly 60n.) 








eg ae 

A young doctor, on bein; 
asked to contribute toward 
inclosing and ornamenting 
the village cemetery, very 
coolly remarked that if he 
filled it he thought he should 
do his part. 


a 
Can a man eating dates be 
said to consume tine ? 


‘The most celebrated wits i 


wie 
ie 
and bon vicants of the day f “ ii 


the dinner-table of Kal 


Nt Hs 

e late Dr. Kitchener, and, <<QQ00))/\(7//71 

inter alia, the late George Sill IN fl 

Colman, who was .an e@- 

pecial favorite. His inter- —~_-7 

polation of a little mono- 

syllable in a written admo- 

nition which the doctor 

caused to be placed on the 

mantel-piece of the dining- 

parlor will never be forgot- 
and was the origin of 

euch adrinking bout as was 

seldom permitted under his 

roof. Thecaution ran thus: 

“Come at seven, §9, at 

eleven.” Colman’ briefly 

altered the sense of it; for 

upon the doctor's attention 

being directed to the card he read, to his astonish- 

ment: ‘Come at seven, go it at eleven,” which the 

guests did, and the claret was punished accordingly. 


—.—_ 
HOW TO MANAGE HIN. 


“ How shall you manage your husband 2?” 
T will tell you, my dear, if I can. 

He is really a wonderful creature, 
That troubleeome animal—man. 

Yes, really a wonderful creature, 
Inconsistent and queer; 

But you'll soon know the secret by learning 
The modus operandi, my dear. 


If_he stays out too late in the evening, 
Partaking of supper and wine, 
Don’t prove him a fabricator, 

When he comes, by, asking the time. 
For he surely will tell you the town clock 
But a moment before rang out one— 
When it struck he had “counted it over 
Just three times before it had donc.” 


And then if his hat, in the morning, 
Is smaller by far than his head, 
Don’t hint by merest allusion 
That his lordship went tipsy to bed, 
But rather the occurrence 
A phenomenon puzzling, queer, 
With a strange look of mystification 
In‘ your eyes, if he's watching, my dear. 


And don’t fall to sew on his buttons, 
And mend all his clothing with care; 
Don’t tease him for’'money for shopping ; 
Don't frown when he acts like a bear; 

Don’t tell him too often, my deary, 
‘That your head is aching with pain, 

Lest _he whispers, way down in his bosom, 
“Oh, I wish I was single again!” 


Don't tell him that Mary, the houee-maid, 
And Ann, the obstreperous cook, 
Refuse to receive your suggestions 
‘With even so much as a look; 
Don't tell how very annoying 
You so often found it to be 
To be told to “get out of the kitchen, 
And don't come a-botherin’ of me!” 


But always seem cheerful and happy, 
And always look pleasant and gay; 

Than a frown there is nothing more potent 
In driving one’s husband away. 

And thus you must ever keep striving ; 
You'll find it au excellent plan; 

But whatever you do, dear, remember 
That your husband is ouly a man. 


gee 
A gentleman in Essex called on 2 phoo-dealer a few 
days since, and purchased a pair of shoes for hia boy. 
The shoe-dealer took the shoes for the purpose of 
rasping off the inside, when the purchaser ob- 
jected. “Because,” said he, “if the pegs are cut off 
the boy runs all over town, and the shoes will not last 
him three weeks.” 
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NOT TO BE BEATEN. 


© My Mamma’s got the Shiningest hai 
“By Mamma’s got the Curlingest } 

«My Mamma’s got the Longest hai 
“My Mamma’s got the Thickest 
“My Mamma can Sif on her hair. 
“My Mamma can take hers OF 





all Brooklyn.” 
in alt New York.” 

all America.” 

ir in all the whole World.” 
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“HA! HA! THE WOOIN? O'T !°—Old Song. 
Younc Mistress (gravely ; she had seen an affectionate parting at the garden gate). ‘1 see you've got a 
Young Man, Jane !” ayes : é 
fare (apeligeticaliy). "Only walked out with him Once, Mum 
fistREss. "Oh, but I thought 1 Saw—didn’t you—didn’t he—take a Kiss, Jane?” 
Jaxe. “Oh, Mum, only as a Friend, Mum !” 





in’, and that's a comfort. 
Whoever heard tell of 3 
man who had a bill against 
a ghost? Nobody. 
never buy clothes and wit- 
tlea, nor has to stand shiver- 
ing in the cold till Sally 
lets ‘em in.” 
——>—_ 

Johnny was telling his ma 
how he was ig to dress 
and show off when he was 
a man. His ma asked, 
“Johnny, what do you ex- 
pect to do for a living when 

ou ft to be. a man?” 
Well, I'l get married, and 
lodge with my wife's pa.” 


ea gee 

At the sitting of a County 
Court the other daya plain- 
tiff was told he was “ non- 
suited.” At this he became 
ponplased : and the mean- 
ing being explained to him, 
he at last appeared to com- 
prehend ft, and thus ex- 
Pi his translation of 
the term: “Oh! no go, you 
mean.” * 

— gt 

If aman gets up when the 
day breake, can he be said 
tohave the whole day before 
him? 
A startling event recent! 
took place in a churel 
where the cl 2 adopts 
rather a strange style of ad- 
monition. Speaking of the 
devil going about likes roar- 
ing lion, he sald Satan was 
every where in the world— 
in the camp, in the court, 
in the theatre, in the private 
houses ; aud rising with his 
enbject, he , * He is in 
this church at this very mo- 
ment ;” upon which a sharp 
cry was raised by alittle boy 
in a pew belonging to one 
of the leading families in 
the con, tion. “Aunty, 
aunty,” he shouted, “take 
me out, take me out! I 
want to away.” And 
aunty had to take him ont, 
the boy rushing in terror from the church, not having 
the heart to stay any longer under the sane roof with a 
personage of whom he formed so terrible an idea. 


—.__ 
SOME MUSICAL DEFINITIONS. 

A theological student sent the following as his con- 
tribution to the festival of a church choir: 

What is a slur ?—Almost any remark that one singer 
makes about another. 

What is a rest ?—Going out of the choir for refresh- 
"Wat is shiging wit an uaderetanding ?—Marking 

at is sing! an underetan bo 

time on the floor with your foot. = 

What is a symphony ?—Flirting with the soprano 
einger behind the organ. 

hat is 4 staccato movement ?—Leaving the choir in 
a huff when one is dissatisfied with the organist. 

What is a swell ?—A professor of mi who pre- 
tends to know all about the science while he can not 
conceal his ignorance. 

What is a tarn ?—When one singer is discharged to 
make room for another. 


How do you produce a discord ?—B; one 
lady's singing at the expense of a Aa ang one 
you, 

What is a pause ?—When the organ-boy gets ask 
when the choir te ready to sing. ee eee gees 

himeelf or 
choir. 


What is a flat?—A singer who sup; 
herself indispensable to the success of 


——.—__. 
NOT PARTICULAR. 


One of our residents found something offensive in 
his Jast dozen eggs, and took the dealer to task. 
“What is the matter with them ?” asked that indi- 


vidual. 

“The ain't good, ” was the reply. 

“well, that fen't to be wondered at,” was the apolo- 
getic rejoinder. ‘“ Hens are so drove now they ain't 
expected to be as particularas usual!” - - 


—.—__. 
“I'l give you the slip,” as the gardener said when 
he pronienl friend a Chtting. 


the 


setae 
A WOFUL TALE. 


The man who was over head and cars in love, but 
who has had his nose put out of joint, is afraid to face 
the world because he‘thinks the eyes of Europe are 
upon him, and that society will browbeat him and cast 
itin his teeth. As theorgan of a large and respectable 
portion of the body politic, we assure him that his 
misfortune is not in every body's mouth, and advise 
him to put a bold face on ‘the matter—to be, in fact, a 
little cheeky—and he will soon find himeelf able ‘to 
hold up his head again with the best of us with un- 
blushing cffrontery. If he has an eye to the futare he 
must ece that it would be a great oversight to take a 
short-sighted view of things, and retire from the pub- 
lic gaze. ° 

The rieing generation “age” rapidly. A matare 
specimen, eight years old, was hunting around the 
lice station for a stray father the other night. “You 
vee,” he remarked, with filial cxultation, “the guv’ner's 
a little wild yet, but he'll grow out of it!” 
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CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKING COAT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN) AND LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES.—{See Pace 419.] ‘ 
(Cul Paper Patterns of Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat, graded to fit Children from Six Months to Four Years old, in siz Sizes, from 16 to 21 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Ticenty-fice Ce ts. 
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SYMPATHY. 


An angel who had never felt, 
But often, pitying, heard of grief, 

A weeping mortal once beheld, 
And longed to give to him relief. 

“Poor child of earth!" he gently said, 
“The bliss I know I fuin would share ; 

Come, leave this narrow, pilgrim path, 
And soar with me through purer air; 

We'll stay our flight where lilies bloom, 
Unfading, by celestial springs.” 

“Oh, leave me! hence!” the mortal cried; 
‘*Why mock me with my want of wings?” 


Love's willing ministers, the pain 
We seek to cure we first must feel; 
And Sorrow’s self must teach us how 
The wounds that Sorrow gives to heal. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

@ The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
Kitcossin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That ‘Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 


Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Child's 
Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat on our first 
page, graded to fit Children from six months to 
Sour years old, are now ready, and will be sent, 
prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
and Bust Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns see Advertisement on page 431 of the 
present Number. 

YB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a rich variety of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Dresses, Sacques, 
Basques, Fackets, Mantelets, Fichus, Garden Hats, 
Traveling Bags, Salad Baskets, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, elt, thee 





POLITENESS AT HOME. 


HERE are many who seem to think that 
good manners are only for company, to be 
put on, like the best suit of clothes, when going 
out, and laid aside when at home. Newness 
is more or less essential to the elegance of a 
fine coat or a silk gown, and the less they are 
worn the more they may attract. Politeness, 
however, is adherent to the person, and daily 
wear is essential to its perfection. 
and ease, like the sleekness and flexibility of 
the skin, come from constant exercise. Stiff- 
ness and roughness are the sure results of inac- 
tivity. 

Politeness can not be assumed at will. To 
be polite abroad we must be polite at home. 
And are not good manners, which are univers- 
ally acknowledged to be essential to the pleas- 
ure and refinement of society, equally important 
to the grace and comfort of home? 

Affection can do wonders, but with all its 
power it often fails to prevent those collisions 
of opposing opinions, tempers, and interests 
which result from the divergent dispositions of 
the members of most households. Contradict- 
ory as it may seem, it is a fact that the most 
affectionate families are often the most discord- 
ant. The warmth of temperament which en- 
genders mutual intensity of love not seldom 
breaks forth into passionate ebullitions of a dif- 
ferent kind. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that ardent as may be the original family 
affection, it is in great danger of being smoth- 
ered by these not infrequent bursts of temper. 

We do not wish to depreciate the influence 
of the various religious and moral checks, so 
persistently applied by pious and worthy people 
in their attempts to control domestic discord, 
but we would commend to them family polite- 
ness as a humble but serviceable aid. 

A certain ceremoniousness is found to be 
essential to prevent familiarity of intercourse 
among men of the world from degenerating 
into contempt. The same, we think, would be 
no less useful in the daily and intimate contact 
of the members of the same family. 

There is no reason that we know of that those 
formalities and ceremonies which are found so 
effective in making the polite men and women 
of society agreeable should not be adopted in 
the family with a like result. There is unques- 
tionably a courtesy of the heart of more value 
than the outward forms, but these are essential 
as reminders of the obligations of that. The 
mere semblance of politeness, even without its 
reality, serves at least to establish a formal de- 
corum which condaces to the comfort and grace 
of mutual intercourse, whether in society or the 
family, by checking every open demonstration 
of rudeness. The ill-tempered and malevolent 
are often prevented from disturbing the com- 
mon harmony and kindliness of feeling by the 


Its grace” 
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restraints of ceremony ; and the effect, we be- 
lieve, would be no less good in the family than 
it has proved to be in society. 

We would urge upon all a strict regard, at 
home as well as abroad, to the various forms 
and ceremonies by which polite people regulato 
their relations toward each other. Why should 
a gentleman, for example, who scorns to re- 
main covered in the company of a stranger, 
whom he respects merely because she is a lady, 
keep on his hat in the presence of his wife, 
whom he knows and loves? Why should a 
woman who makes the most courteous acknow!- 
edgment of the slightest favor from one she 
hardly knows refuse to say a polite word in 
return for the kindness of her constant com- 
panion ? 

We would have wives and husbands in their 
ordinary intercourse as polite toward each 
other as are other gentlemen and ladies. It 
is, however, so far from being so in most cases 
that one of the surest indications of the mar- 
riage of a couple is their mutual disregard of 
the forms and ceremonies of politeness. There 
is a story told of a pair who had concealed their 
union successfully until the lady, having acci- 
dentally dropped her handkerchief, and the gen- 
tleman neglecting to pick it up, the company 
at once concluded, and justly, that they were 
married, 

We believe that a more enduring affection 
between husband and wife, a greater reverence 
on the part of children to their parents, and 
forbearance toward each other, would be the 
result of more politeness at home. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Of Summer Friends. 


Y DEAR PAUL,—I hope that you have 
been able to take a holiday in this early 
summer weather, and that you have had some 
delightful Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle to visit 
in the country, among the roses and the su- 
perbly blossoming shrubs. For I have been to 
pass a day or two with my Mrs. Margery, and 
I shall remember it as if it had been an entire 
summer, If you young fellows read Mra. 
Browning's poetry, you will remember ‘‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” and its musical descrip- 
tions of life at a fine country place in England. 
How hard it is to think that a generation has 
passed since that poem was written, and that 
Bertram and Lady Geraldine are already grand- 
parents! They are, and they are not. For at 
Mrs. Margery’s there was a handsome, shy 
youth, who used sometimes to read to us in the 
mornings as we sat in the shadow of the tulip- 
trees upon the lawn, the ladies working in pret- 
ty ways, the gentlemen stretched idly out—all 
breathing the fresh air that blew over the river ; 
and although the young fellow did not directly 
look at her, I knew that he was thinking of 
Mrs. Margery’s younger sister, and reading to 
her alone, and not to the rest of us. 

One afternoon, when every body had gone to 
drive or to sail, I was sauntering in a retired 
part of the garden, and heard a voice reading. 
I recognized the voice and the words. It was 
our Bertram of the mornings, and he was read- 
ing ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” aloud. I sus- 
pected who his listener might be; but I stole 
softly away; and at tea, when every body was 
telling the tale of the afternoon, and some one 
asked the younger sister where she had been, 
she answered carelessly that she had only been 
loitering about the garden. I looked, without 
exciting attention, at Bertram; but that wily 
poet seemed to hear nothing, and to be as un- 
concerned as if he were alone in his chamber. 
Indeed, I think that I felt more guilty than 
any body, and I clumsily said, ‘Oh yes, and 
I've been in the garden too.” I wonder if my 
tone or look expressed any thing? For the 
younger sister seemed to be very much less 
careless as she heard me, and Master Bertram 
immediately lost his unconcerned air. 

The next morning, as we were sitting upon 
the lawn, Mrs, Margery observed that the blos- 
some of the weigela were falling, and said, rue- 
fully, as a breeze shook a noble shrub and scat- 
tered the flowers, “Summer friends! summer 
friends!” r 

“Yes,” said Silverly, ‘‘like the humming- 
birds in the lilacs.” 

“Or the girls at Saratoga and Newport,” 
added Balder. ‘They are the most evanescent 
summer friends; fair as the flowers, and as 
fleeting.” 

There was a chorus of laughter. 

‘¢Balder is confiding this morning,” said 
Rita, 

‘* Mere sympathy,” he answered; “ my with- 
ers are unwrung. But ’twas an old humor of 
mine to see the stricken deer go weep, the hart 
ungalled play, notwithstanding.” 

“What is a summer friend ?” asked the youn- 
ger sister. 7 

** One who loves and leaves,” replied Balder. 

‘¢When are yon going down?” I asked Ber- 
tram, for I saw that they were all playing with 
fire. 

“When I grant him leave of absence,” said 
Mrs, Margery, quickly. 

The younger sister's cheek flushed as if the 
fire were about to burst out in flame. But 
Bertram said, quietly. 
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“Summer friends are the best of all. We 
are surrounded by them now. The sky in- 
finitely rosy and tender, those June clouds that 
are floating in it, that soft line of green hills 
far over the river, this perfect air, this beauti- 
ful lawn, the roses, the honeysuckles, the deut- 
zias, the rhododendrons, the thick, clean-leaved 
tulip-trees, the singing-birds, those marvelons 
strawberries which John there is carrying in 
for lanch—these are but a few of that concourse 
of summer friends of which you lightly speak. 
Have you any better to show? Hark! there 
is Robert o’ Lincoln rollicking in melody be- 
yond the hedge. He poises a moment upon 
the very crest of perfect sunmmer, trills his joy, 
and is gone. Ah! fickle and fleeting summer 
friend! And here comes a drift of down upon 
the air. It is only another of the evanescent 
company. But what is this? The down was 
a seed, do you say, which springs into that 
plant perpetually flowering? And the song is 
in memory a constant inspiration? Why, you 
flouters of summer friends, listen!” And the 
shy Bertram, who had amazed us all by this 
voluble discourse, opened the volume which he 
held, and read us Longfellow’s little poem: 

“I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 


For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


“(I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
‘That it can follow the flight of song? 


“Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
1 found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


Of course I, who had heard that afternoon 
rending in the retired part of the garden, and 
who, as an old man, ain not suspected of seeing 
and hearing with shrewdness, casually glanced 
at the younger sister, as Bertram read this 
poem. By a curious coincidence, I saw that 
as he ended his eyes also took the same direc- 
tion. But, by the most remarkable of coin- 
cidences, her eyes met his upon the way, and 
mine instantly withdrew. The party dispersed 
to re-assemble at dinner, and I strolled off to 
the woods by the river. 

Have summer friends, then, been always so 
cruelly maligned by the proverb which makes 
them so fair but so fickle? A man, for instance, 
is born poor, and he struggles on among the 
backs and cold shoulders and sharp elbows of 
other people, until by mere chance he pulls up 
a little sapling by the road-side, which he had 
grasped to help him along, and lo! a silver 
mine, and he the owner. As to a magnet, 
the faces turn to it that would never turn to- 
ward him, and instead of elbows pushing him 
aside, he suddenly finds outstretched hands of 
homage before him. Such signs of respect, 
such vows of fidelity, such offers of aid, and 
murmurs of sympathy, he has never heard. 
The world is a new world. It is full of pleas- 
ant faces, of agreeable manners, of courteous 
consideration, He never suspected himself 
to be clever, but applause shows him that 
he has newly become witty. He was never 
eloquent, but he observes that people hang upon 
his words. Nobody ever cared for his opinion, 
but he is consulted upon all sides. His name 
was of no value, but it is now essential to every 
public appeal. Yet he is the very same man 
who lived among the backs and cold shoulders 
of his neighbors, and nothing has happened 
except that by no skill of his own he has found 
a silver mine. 

Or it is Thersites, who is not honored, but who 
is resolved to write Honorable before his name. 
Early and late he is busily studying the weak- 
nesses and interests of his neighbors, The wise 
smile, the lofty sneer; but Thersites bullies the 
caucus, buys the convention, and contracts for 
the district, and when the vote is counted it is 
the Honorable Thersites who leads the poll. 
There are feasts and honors of every kind. His 
name, too, is sought, and his tongue is discov- 
ered to be eloquent. He is mentioned among 
the most honorable. The newspapers praise 
him, and men and women who would have 
scorned his acquaintance bow before him in the 
splendor of his own house, and are chronicled 
as courtiers at his levee. Yet he, too, is the 
same narrow, ignorant, crafty man, Nothing 
is changed, except that he has bought an honor 
dishonorably. 

This is only homage to success, you say, per- 
haps, my dear Paul; these are only illustrations 
of the results of chance or of design, and the 
friends who fawn upon good fortune are only 
summer wasps that light upon sugar. They are 
true summer friends. They are spawned by the 
heat, and they will die with the first frost. But- 
terflies flickering in the sun, they are but insects 
following the law of their little life. Yes, dear 
Paul; but I grudge the name. I think that 
the shy Bertram, who so suddenly found a voice, 
was right. If therg were only wasps and but- 
terflies in summer, then the parasites of mere 
good fortune or success should be called sum- 
mer friends and welcome. But if’ the wasp 
sucks the fruit and stings and flies, here is the 
honey-bee. First the flower comes—an apple- 
blossom—odorous and beautiful, delighting the 
senses, inspiring the imagination, making me 
happy and better if it only bloomed. But I see 





its sure processes, its unfailing law, its perfect 
cycle—first the seed, then the plant, the tree, 
the flower, the fruit, the seed, and so perpet- 
ually. That very bough, the flower of a week, 
perfumes the air so that the orchard has a cli- 
mate of its own. And if that were all, I say, 
enough; that is a summer friend. But, there- 
fore, a friend all the year, 

And here booms the bee, another summer 
friend. But while his busy buzzing is the very 
voice of summer, which ceases with its flowers, 
he is building a secret June in his hive, storing 
a golden tropic for me when the heats are pass- 
ed. Yonder spins your wasp; but hark to my 
wood-thrush, to my oriole! Are they less sum- 
mer friends? And as surely as the bee hives 
honey to outlast the year, so that song stores 
my mind with happy thoughts, immortal as I. 
The tender bloom of those distant hills, like 
the deep lustre of the grapes by-and-by, shall 
fade with the fading year; but does it pass as 
the parasites pass when good fortune goes? 
‘These are all my summer friends, and the robin 
and cat-bird, I shall not hear them with my 
ears when December comes, But I shall hear 
them with my heart all my life long. They 
are summer friends; but why should you call 
by their name the most trivial of human be- 
ings? 

“You are right,” I said to Bertram, as we all 
met at evening upon the moon-lighted piazza 
over the river; “you are right; and summer 
friends are the surest and most constant of all.” 

There was a laughing chorus again, for noth- 
ing had been said since the morning about our 
conversation. Bertram smiled, and said that 
he was glad of one convert. I looked at the 
younger sister, and thought that possibly there 
might be more than one. But nothing more 
was said, and presently she went to the piano; 
and while we sat upon the enchanted piazza, 
old and young, looking out over the river, and 
dreaming and hoping and remembering, she 
played gently and sang tender, moonlight 
songs—songs ‘‘ full of old sadness that lives in 
my sonl.” The next morning I came away. 
Mrs. Margery was waiting in her pony wagon 
to carry me to the train, when I came out to 
say good-by to the pleasant circle. ‘ Farewell, 
summer friends!” I said, laughing, as I went 
down the steps. But the younger sister left 
Bertram’s side, by whom she was standing, and, 
putting her arm in mine, she whispered, *' Good- 
by, dear Mr. Bachelor; but all summer friends 
don't love and leave.” 

“What!” said I, looking up to Bertram, who 
still stood upon the piazza; “are you going to 
stay ?” 

He nodded a smiling yes, 

“*God bless you, my dear May,” I whispered 
to her in return, ‘Summer friends are the 
surest of all!” 

And, my dear Paul, the more I think of it, 
the surer I am, 

Your summer friend, 
An Op Bacueror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILD'S WALKING COAT AND GABRIELLE. 


HE Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat il- 
lustrated on our first page form tho house 
and street dress of children from the time they 
are put into short clothes until they are three or 
four years of age, when there begins to be a dif- 
ference between the dress of boys and girls. The 
walking coat is worn quite long, reaching to the 
ankles, by children of six months, bat much 
shorter by older children ; consequently it is not 
outgrown during its three or four years of use. 
For the present season it is made of piqué richly 
braided and embroidered ; for the winter, cash- 
mere, merino, and plaid flannels are lined warm- 
ly and braided. ‘The shape is simply that of the 
old-time pelisse. ‘I'he fronts of the waist are 
plain, the back is loose, and held by drawing- 
strings that tie beneath the front. The skirt has 
a sloped seam on the sides, with a plain breadth 
behind, very slightly fulled to the waist, as the 
drawing-strings gather the skirt sufficiently. The 
circular skirts once used for these coats are not 
worn now. The trimming extends around the 
skirt and up the fronts, the waist ouly being but- 
toned. The cape is round and deep enough to 
fall half the length of the skirt. Sleeves are 
coat-shaped. A small coHar is used for boys, a 
larger one for girls. ‘The rich braiding, inserted 
needle-work, and embroidered ruffles described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
IV., are used on these garments. 

The Gabrielle dress is cut to fit almost smooth- 
ly over the under-clothes, and may be worn 
loose, or confined at the waist by a wide sash 
ribbon tied behind in a large looped bow with 
short ends. Piqué Gabrielles have Hamburg in- 
sertions let in the seams that pass over the sloul- 
ders, extending down the back and front, or else 
a vine of braiding follows these seams, ending 
with an ornamental figure half-way down the 
skirt. A rich border of braiding or two needle- 
worked ruffles then surround the skirt. French 
nansook Gabrielles have Valenciennes insertions 
and narrow pleated frills. Sometimes a little 
Pompadour square or a yoke is formed of the 
insertion in lengthwise bands, alternating with 
puffs or rows of tucks. Pure white is always pret- 
tiest for children’s dresses, but many mothers use 
the striped linen—white, with bold black, brown, 
blue, or coral stripes for boys’ Gabrielles, as ther 
have a jaunty, boyish look. Bias bands of solid- 
colored percale and colored bindings are the 
trimmings. Serviceable Gabrielles for traveling 
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and for nursery wear are made of brown un- 
dressed linen, strong and thick, yet cool. The 
skirts of these are faced two inches deep, and 
two rows of darker brown worsted braid—such 
as is used for binding dress skirts—are stitched 
straight around over the fucing; a third rowabove 
these passes up the shoulder seams, back and front. 
Paler buff linens are embroidered with white, or 
trimmed with ruffles of white cambric needle- 
worked. The furnishing houses are stocked with 
colored linen Gabrielles braided by machinery. 
‘These are inexpensive, but the trimming is so 
showy and coarse-looking that few mothers like 
to see it on their little ones. $1 75 to $2 25 is 
charged for such Gabrielles. 

Yoked slips with full skirts—the yoke high- 
necked, sleeves long, and the skirt straight—are 
also made for children just in short clothes. 
‘These are often the long robes first worn by the 
infant shortened to walking length. Low-necked 
and short-sleeved dresses are seldom seen on chil- 
dren except when arrayed for some grand occa- 
sion. 

Mothers can fashion an excellent dress for 
growing girls by changing slightly the Princesse 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
IV. The waist is Gabrielle shape, made by cut- 
ting off the over dress pattern three inches below 
the taper, and omitting the postilion pleats. Cut 
the skirt by pattern furnished with the Princesse 
Suit, fasten to a belt, and button on to the Gabri- 
elle waist, allowing the three added inches to be 
concealed beneath the skirt. Next season, when 
the child has grown taller, the waist is lengthen- 
ed by means of these three inches. The Gabri- 
elle is fitted so lovsely about the shoulders that 
it will remain broad enough; and a cuff or ruf- 
fle will lengthen the sleeve. A little upper-skirt 
is worn with such dresses. The princesse over 
dress has lately been made up in pink or blue 
silk, low in the neck, and with shoulder-strape 
instead of sleeves, and worn over white muslin 
resses. Silk ruches or ruffles are the trimmings. 

A cunning little sun-hat of brown linen, starch- 
ed, without rattans, is made for children to wear 
in the country. It consists of two circular pieces : 
the lower one, forming the brim, has a piece 
taken out of one side to make it scoop, and is 
buttoned together; the crown piece is a scal- 
loped circle buttoned to the top of the brim. 
Strings tie it down at the sides in cottage fash- 
ion. It is very simple, coquettishly pretty, and 
as easily laundried as a pocket-handkerchief. 
$1 75 or $2 is the price. 

Flowing hair slightly crimped, or waved, rath- 
er, with the front drawn straight back and hang- 
ing in a plaited tress down the centre, is the pret- 
tiest fashion for small children. All-white hats, 
either of Leghorn with white gros-grain ribbon 
and ostrich tips, or else of shirred Swixs muslin, 
are most in favor for dress. The sailor hat of 
white or brown straw is for ordinary occasions. 
Lovely little gypsy bonnets are of dotted Swiss 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes and lined with 
blue silk: $5 is the price. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Black cashmere round capes are destined to 
replace the cashmere sacques that have become 
too generally worn to be in favor with ladies of 
exclusive tastes. The handsomest model was 
sent over by Worth. It is a double talma of 
black cashmere. The lower cape falls a finger 
length below the waist; the upper is several 
inches shorter, and has a Watteau fuld behind. 
Passementerie and fringe edge each cape and 
the collar. A cord with tassels ties it, ‘The 
mantle hangs open from the throat. Gracefully 
‘worn on a cool morning over a black silk suit, 
this forms a most distinguished-looking garment. 
‘When paletots are worn as extra wraps, those of 
pale gray cashmere or drap d’été, richly braid- 
ed and fringed, are preferred to black cashmere 
jackets. Black silk sacques are out of favor at 
present. Black lace sacques are very fashionable, 
and lama lace is worn, especially with black suits. 
All new lace sacques have flowing sleeves, and 
are-of simple sailor shape, or else slightly fitted 
to fall in with the figure. 

The outfits for the watering-places present 
some beautiful novelties. An elegant garment, 
destined for Long Branch, is a polonaise of white 
lustrous pongee, elaborately draped in the Mar- 
guerite fushion, trimmed with black Chantilly 
lace and many bows of black velvet ribbon. 
This is to be worn over a black silk or velvet 
skirt as a carriage costume. In the same ward- 
robe is a black grenadine with demi-trained 
skirt. The three front breadths have a tablier 
of many crescent-shaped folds of pale mauve 
silk. e back breadths have six gathered lap- 
ping flounces, bias, and widely bound with mauve 
silk. An over-skirt with three ruffles is in the 
back only, leaving the front breadths uncovered. 
The basque has a Louis Fourteenth vest of 
mauve silk, and « pleated postilion showing re- 
vers of mauve. A suit of nut brown silk has a 
polonaise with box-pleats arranged on the waist 
in a way very becoming to slender figures. 

The first choice at present is to trim silks and 
other rich suit materials with themselves. The 
most undefined stripes and the pin-head checks 
that used to require black velvet and lace to 
give them character, as the modistes say, have 
now intricate pleatings and ruffles entirely of the 
self material. This is a reaction from the shaded 
trimmings that have become common, and are 
not pretty unless the shades are more nicely 
blended than those one sees daily. 

In preparing outfits for the summer, modistes 
say that the dresses most often ordered are, first, 
a kk grenadine with demi-train for the house ; 
a grenadine suit for the street, a costume with 
nut brown silk skirt and polonaise of écru pon- 
gee or foulard; a striped silk that will serve for 
the house or carriage, and is usnally black and 
whito; a gray mohair with self trimmings for 
traveling; and white dresses suitable for morn- 
ing, noon, aud evening. Thus we see that 





black, écru, gray, and white are the prevailing 
colors. 

An elegant and simple way of fluancing gren- 
adines, mohairs, and the light wool fabrics is a 
single kilt pleating three-eighths of a yard deep, 
cut straight, hemmed top and bottom, and press- 
ed—not sewed—in inch-wide pleats. A row of 
stitching an inch below the top fastens this to the 
skirt, and a second row of stitching fastens it 
again half-way between the first row and the 
edge of the flounce. ‘That part of the flounce 
below the second stitching hangs loosely like a 
raffle. 

White lawn cravats and lace jabots arranged 
in shell-like curves are worn with Louis Four- 
teenth vests, copying closely the costume of le 
Grand Monarque. 

A stylish material for summer suits is the new 
Tussore linen, a wiry goods, sheer yet strong, 
and as cool as the real India fabrics. It is in 
nut brown, the dark tea-color now in vogue, the 

pular absinthe, or greenish-gray, and the serv- 
iceable dust-color that does not soil easily. The 
buff tints are not found. Plain ‘I'assore linen is 
35 cents a yard ; with a striped or fringed edge 
it is 374 cents. Ladies are having suits of this 
made in the coolest way possible, viz., with 
pleated blouse -waist, simple long over - skirt, 
fringed or edged with a bias fold, and a kilt 
flounce like that described above. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; VirFouxt; and WaLrTER- 
Frese; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS 
AND WALKING COAT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See Mustration on first page. 

HIS pretty suit may be worn equally well 

by boys and girls from six months to four 
years old. It consists of a Gabrielle dress, which 
may be either high or low necked, and a walk- 
ing coat, with a cape and collar that can be 
worn separately. ‘I'wo illustrations show the 
walking coat made of white braided piqué, and 
worn by a boy three years old, and the Gabrielle 
dress, made of the same material, and worn by 
a girl two years old. ‘The suit may be made of 
any kind of fabric, and is equally well adapted 
for summer and winter wear. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


THis pattern comprises two articlee—Gabri- 
elle dress and walking coat, and is graded in six 
sizes, to fit children from six months to four 
years old. The average sizes are, respectively, 
for six months, 16 inches; one year, 17 inches ; 
eighteen months, 18 inches; two years, 19 inches; 
three years, 2U inches ; and four years, 21 inches. 

Gasriktte Dress.—'lhis pattern is in five 
pieces—front, front gore, back, side gore for the 
back, and sleeve. The seams in the back and 
front side gores extend to the shoulder seam. 
The front and back should be laid on the fold 
of the cloth to prevent making a seam. Cut an 
opening in the back from the neck to about four 
inches below the waist line, and face it for the 
buttons and button-holes. Lap the left side over 
the right, and tack it firmly at the bottom of the 
opening. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
at the notch in the armhole, and hold it toward 
you when sewing it in. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing ; and if the gar- 
ment needs alteration, take up more or less in 
the seams. Lengthen or shorten the skirt at the 
bottom, being careful to preserve the shape. The 
perforations show where to cut out for a low 
neck, if required. The parts are cll notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams, and an inch for 
a hem on the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
six months old, 134 yards. 

Allow one-eighth of a yard more for each size 
to 18 inches, and a quarter of a yard for each 
of the larger sizes. 

Watkine Coat with Carr.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front and back of waist, 
front and back of skirt, sleeve, cape, and collar. 
‘The waist is whole in the back, and is fitted 
loosely. The skirt is cut without a seam in the 
back, and has bias seams at the side. It is 
gathered at the top in the back between the 
seams, and is sewed to the waist. The back of 
the waist is shirred at the waist line between the 
seams under the arm, and is tied in front under 
the waist. The front is closed the whole length 
with buttons and button-holes. The coat and 
cape are finished separately at the neck, and can 
be worn separately or together. The cape is fin- 
ished at the neck with a small collar. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams, and an inch 
for hems on the front and bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
six months old, 2 yards. 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Allow a quarter of a yard more for each size 
to 18 inches, and three-eighths for each of the 
larger sizes. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Ecrv Monam Dress, tenamp 
witn Brack VELveT Baxps anp Bows, Over- 
skirt open in front, and cut in large pointed scal- 
lops. Basque-waist cut in points, and trimmed 
with velvet outlining a vest. Linen and guipure 
collar and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Lilac silk under-skirt, trimmed with 
six rows of lilac velvet. White alpaca over- 
skirt, looped at the sides and in the middle of 
the back, and bordered with three bands of 
lilac silk. White alpaca half- fitting double- 
breasted sacque, slashed at the sides and in the 
back, with revers and collar of lilac silk and 
lilac silk buttons, Half- pagoda sleeves with 
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mousquetaire cuffs. Rice-straw hat. White 
pongee parasol, lined with lilac. 

Fig. 8.—Under - skirt of rose-colored silk. 
Over-skirt of white muslin in five pieces, the 
front forming a round tablier, and trimmed with 
a pleated flounce edged at the bottom with nar- 
row lace and surmounted by insertion under- 
laid with rose-colored ribbon, and an upright 
frill of narrow lace. The sides of the skirt form 
deep points, and fall nearly plain; the back pieces 
also form deep points, and are bouffant and 
gathered up, the outer edges being fastened to 
the pieces at the sides. Postilion-basque of white 
muslin, with open sleeves, heart-shaped in front, 
and trimmed like the over-skirt. colored 
ribbon sash and bows. White chip hat, trimmed 
with lace, ostrich feathers, and flowers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Rosgrt T. Lincorn, eldest :on of the 
late President, has won the esteem of the people 
of Illinois by his persistent refusal to accept po- 
litical office, and his devotion to the practice of 
his profession as a lawyer. He is now about 
twenty-five years of age, and has the reputation 
in Chicago of being an excellent manager, a 
shrewd and capable lawyer, and systematic man 
of business. Those who know him best predict 
for him an eminent position at the bar. 

—Mr. Watter GRINNELL, late admiral in the 
Japancse navy, but who retired and made a tour 
into Eastern Mantchuria and Corea, penetrating 
@ country almost unknown, has recently deliv- 
ered before the New York Geographical Socicty 
a very intercsting address about that region. He 
says the Populst ion of Corea is about 6,000,000. 
It Is an independent empire, but sends annual 
tribute to China. There are eight provinces, 
each with a separate government. The climate 
is magniticent. 

—We citizens of the republic of the U. 8. 
sometimes take occasion to state, in a mild 
way, that the subjects of the British crown have 
to pay somewhat dearly for the maintenance 
of scions of the royal house. But a gentleman 
who has bent a few of his intellectual forces to 
the subject says that every four years, at the 
Presidential election, not less than $2, is 
expended for party purposes, to say nothing of 
the enormous demands made upon politicians 
and offive-holders to sustain party organizations. 
The British placeman has none of this swindle 
to submit to; hence buasteth he the superiority 
of British institutions. 

—The Rev. Dr. SUNDERLAND, of Washington, 
one of the recent Board of Examiners at West 
Point, preached the ante-graduating sermon to 
the cadets, in which, after some good advice and 
plain talk, he warned them ‘not to run away 
with the Idea that they are the treinendous fel- 
lows their friends and themselves may think them 
to be.” There was a little something in that. 

—The friends of the exact sciences will feel a 
thrill of pleasure when they are told that Mr. 
JONATHAN MorGan, of Portiund, Maine, is about 
to deliver a series of lectures, iu which he will 
utterly refute and smash the principles of New- 
tonian philosophy. He expresses the bold opin- 
fon that he has the ability to cut up Sir Isaac 
as he would “a grub worm.” The Mr. Jona- 
THAN Moroan who proposes to do this is now 
ninety-three years old (nearly par), and for eight 
and sixty years has bent his energics to the awful 
mysteries of Frec and Accepted Masonry. 

—Bxiouam Youn, with hair nicely ofled, in 
ringlets, and falling around his heavy neck, hair 
and beard luxuriant, and but little turned in 
color, his manner all bland, soothes mankind 
with sclgmorial hospitality—at least that is the 
way aCh 0 Tribune letter-writer puts itdown. 

—When Mr. Sewarp reacfied Alexandria he 
was received with almost royal honors by the 
representatives of the Khedive, and a palacc 

rovided for his use while he remains a visitor. 

le Ie Boing to take a little run to Palestine, and 
thence to Constantinople. There will be very 
bi h Jinks when he gets to hobnobbing with the 
jultan. 

—Sir Joun Herscuen, at the time of his 
death, was the oldest senior wrangler of the 
University of Cambridge, having attained that 
distinction in 1813, He is succeeded by Sir J. 
Suaw Lerevrg, the clerk of the Parliaments, 
who became a senior wrangler in 1818, 

—Lovis NapoLkon has purchased Hooton 
Hall, the late residence of R. C. NarLor, Esq. 
Some years ago, when Prince NaPoLgon, he was 
a guest at Hooton Hall, and before his depart- 
ure expressed his Sppreciation of it, and inti- 
mated that he would like to reside there. For- 
tune, or misfortune, has favored his wishes. 

—The salary of President Exior, of Harvard 
College, is $8200; the cook at the Parker 
House receives $4000: which suggests, says the 
Boston Traveler, that there are more men fitted 
for the presidential chair of coll than are 
capable of taking charge of the kitchen of a 
first-class hotel. 

—Miss AxcorrT, during her recent visit in Lon- 
don, was tea-partied by Miss Jean INGELow, 
to which divers and sundry literary celebrities, 
Yankee and British, were invited. Mise A. has 
got home In peace and Concord. 

—The writer of ‘Ginx’s Baby,” which has 
had so much success in England and here, is 9 
young London lawyer, only tl arty-txo years old, 
named EpwakD JENKINS, 60n of a Presbyterian 
clergyman in Montreal. 

Juigs Ferry, it is supposed, will be the 
embassador of the new French government to 
Washington. 

—It {fs one of those odd little incidents of 
which ‘‘society’’ people take note, in London, 
and which affords a delightful topic of talk, that 
recently, when in town, the Marquis of Bute 
dined with DisraEL1; which indicates that his 
lordship does not feel icularly heart-broken 
at the manner in which he has been heroed as 
“ Lothair.’’. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT, being pecuniart- 
ly able, is taking things comfortably, spendin; 
most of his time at home, or driving some o! 
his fast horses on ‘‘ the lane.” 

—Merit will win its way: Mr. E. E. Straz- 
NICKY has been appointed chief librarian of the 
Astor Library. For fourteen years he has been 
connected with the institution ; and so perfect is 
his knowledge of its contents that he is said to 
know the name and position of every book in 
the library. Another gentleman of fine literary 
acquirements is among the assistant librarians, 
Mr. Farperick Saunpers, author of ‘ Salad for 
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the Social,” ‘Salad for the Solitary,’ “‘Mosa- 
ica,"’ and other dainty works. These gentlemen 
save a world of time to visitors—they tell you 
precisely what books you want, what they con- 
tain, and give you a good start in your work. 

—M. Feix Pyrat, the Communist leader, is 
an educated man, of tall and imposing appear- 
ance, gentlemanly in manner, and a scholar in 
his literary work. Actors know him as a writer 
for the stage, and journalists are familiar with 
his exaggerated phrases and heated metaphors. 
For more than forty years he has written against 
monarchy and for democratic socialism. In En- 
gland, where he lived so long, he scandalized 
every one by the audacity with which he de- 
fended the right to assassinate the Emperor. It 
was strange to look at that man, and remember 
his mildness in the field of literature. No one 
member of the Commune has done such mischief. 

—The most determined people in the world 
are sometimes the most disappointed. There 
was JOHN BacraFt, for instance, of South Bend, 
indiana where our Mr. Cotrax lives, who at- 
tempted to commit suicide by quaffing an ounce 
of laudanum. On being asked the reason for the 
act, he replied: ‘ Business is business. I wish 
to meet General Jackson by four o'clock this 
afternoon, and I am going to see him.”” A stom- 
ach-pump broke the cngagement. 

—On a recent Thursday, in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. ALEXANDER NELSon, of Albany, 
and Miss ExizaBeTH Cuapp were joined in holy 
wedlock. The bridal procession was headed by 
little children, who, during the service, formed 
in beautiful array around the pulpit, which was 
profusely adorned with flowers. Prior to the 
ceremony the groom coolly sent for a ‘‘ todd’”’— 
Dr. Topp—famous Dr. Topp—to perform the 
marriage service. 

—Father CLEVELAND, of Boston, touched nine- 
ty-nine on Tuesday, the 20th ult.—only one per 
cent. under par. On the Sunday following he 

reached, morning and evening, in the Seamen’s 

jethel. 

—Like his Majesty of Monaco and certain 
German Grand Dukes, the Emperor of China 
makes a pretty thing of the licenses to gam- 
bling houses—Pekin paying him $200,000 per 
annum, and the other cities of the Central Flow- 
ery Fingdom not less than $3,000,000. 

—Mr. E. A. SoTuErn, the famous ‘‘ Lord Dun- 
dreary,”’ has entered into an engagement with 
Messrs. JaggeTT & Pater to play at Niblo’s, 
commencing next October. 

—An imposing presence is not the “style” of 
the Count de Chambord. He is described as 
large, fleshy, and awkward, with a ‘‘diluted look 
in the eyes,” a soft smile, and a full beard on his 
face. Of his wife we are told that “‘ her luminous 
hair, high forehead, dreamy, thoughtful eyes, 
prominent nose, beautifully expressive mouth, 
and slenderncss of person indicate a qucenly, 
aspiring bela 

—Byrron M. Pickett, the sculptor of the 
Monsz statue, like Hiram Powers, E. D. Patm- 
Ek, and Henry Kirke Browne, is a self-taught 
artist. He is a native of Jordau, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, New York, and had ‘‘a hard road to travel” 
in the early ycars of his profession. The Morse 
statue is in all respects a first-class production. 
Since its completion he is said to have received 
orders amounting to $50,000. 

—The Library building on Fifth Avenue near 
Seventy-first street, for which New York is to 
be indebted to the munificent liberality of Mr. 
James Lenox, will soon begin to rear its state- 
ly proportions. The foundation is already com- 

leted. 

e —Since Mrs. Gaines won her lawsuit, and thus 
became the richest woman in America, she has 
been fallen In love with !n a very violent man- 
ner by a little arfmy of swains. But she is six- 
ty-four, and sixty-four does not gush at matri- 
mony. In her opinion the departed General 
Gangs was the very best man that ever lived ; 
never did an evil deed ; never thought one. Lady 
Gaines is racy in conversation, tells anecdotes, 
and laughs as loud and as long as any woman 
of her years and income ought to laugh. 

—Among other Interesting announcements 
made at a mecting of the Geographical Society 
a few evenings since, Judge CHARLEs P. DaLy 
stated that there was a gentleman present, M. 
Pavvi, who intended to make an expedition to 
the north pole at his own expense. He would 
proceed from New York to San Francisco, and 
thence to Siberia. He proposes to go out ina 
boat of peculiar structure, and travel the ice 
with a hardy crew, and when he reaches open 
water to construct his boat, which is made of 
India rubber, [t is capable of carrying a weight 
of 0,08 pounds, and can be stowed away ina 


rel. 

—The interviewer has captured General SuErR- 
TDaN, and pum him thoroughly about what 
he saw and did during his campaign with the 
Germanarmy. He says that the Emperor WILL- 
tam |e a fine old gentleman and a good general, 
possessing personal courage and bravery in an 
extraordinary degree. ‘At Gravelotte I saw 
him in the thickest of the fire.” So far from 
being an instrument of Bismarcr’s, he has a 
firm will of his own, which he maintains In spite 
of the chancellor. Bismanck is by far the great- 
est man in Europe, and a first-rate soldier. The 
Crown Prince is a true soldier, and alwaya where 
he ought to be in battle. 

—™M. Tuters is not too popular with his lit- 
emery brethren. Micwe.et calls him a strong 
mediocrity, a superb commonplace. ALEXAN- 
DRE Dumas says he thinks admirably, but exe- 
cutes horribly. Gautier says his rhetoric is as 
free from faults as his government is full of 
them. Hovssare confesses, if his measures 
were as wise as his sentences are graceful, he 
would be one of the first statesmen of his time ; 
and adds that in polities Tauzrs learns nothing, 
and forgets HotneR: 

—Mr. Crrus W. Frerp has purchased, for 
fifty thousand dollars, one-third of the New 
York Hvening Mail. Under the editorial man- 
agement of Major Bunpy the Mail has become 
one of the brightest and most entertaining of 
our evening papers, and having passed safely 
through the infantile period of Sobrnalism, has 
entered fairly upon manhood, and with its un- 
exceptionable habits, sound constitution, fees 
by-laws, and excellent rules of order, bids to 
attain an enviable newspaper longevity. 

—For first-class rotation in office commend us 
to Charleston, South Carolina. Since the Unit- 
ed States became independent that city bas had 
but three postmastere—Tnomas Bacor, appoint- 
ed by WasHINGTON; ANDREW Hvcer, appoint- 
ed by JaAcKson ; and the present incumbent, ap- 
pointed by Grant. 
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(PTALIAN MOTHER AND CHILD.—[Faom a Painting by Soxcuvu.] 


Jury 8, 1871.) 


——s —— 


THE PEDDLER. 


TH peddler here displaying his wares to the 
bonny English fish-wives is not of the con- 
ventional type—a rollicking, sly, unprincipled 
Autolycus, who will insinuate a shawl upon an 
unwilling customer with a joke or a fib, or find 


a solemn proceeding requires, and mentally cal- 
culate how much they may expect to beat him 
down. The sturdy fisherman completes the com- 
He is the prototype of 
a town-bred husband suffering the martyrdom of 
shopping, as he stands patiently awaiting the end 


position and the story. 


of the haggling. 
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gers, wearing white gloves in honor of the auspi- 
cious event. Each day, for two or three weeks 
after the confinement, a paper bulletin is placed 
on the door-post, or inside of the glass above the 
door, to the effect that mevronw and the baby 
are going on well. It is nevertheless considered 
proper, and indeed expected, that friends should 


421 
ly nurse, who expects to receive a gratuity from 
each visitor, a perquisite always considered in 
engaging her. And it may not be out of place 
to mention that it is only of late years that the 
ancient institution of midwives has began to fail 
in favor of male accoucheurs, who formerly were 
only called in when a mother, however wealthy 
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out a customer's weak places with flattery well 
laid on—but a quiet, sober, ‘‘ douce, honest man,” 
whose very appearance is against all imposition. 
He stands waiting, apparently in silence, as 
though the quality of his ro0ds needed no en- 
cominms from him, while the women inspect his 
haberdashery with all the deliberation which such 


BIRTHS IN HOLLAND. 


WHEN a Dutch baby is born a notification 
of the fact is at once sent round to all 
frienda, and even to tradesmen and dependents ; 
in the case of people of wealth who can afford 
the luxury of men-servants, these are the messen- 





call and make inquiries and leave cards, and that 
pretty constantly. But all these bulletins and in- 
quiries cease when the mevrouw holds her kram- 
visiten, or boudoir reception, for married ladies 
only. On this occasion the baby, dressed in the 
height of prevailing fashion, and wearing a bean- 
tiful long white veil, is bronght in by the month- 


and well-born, was almost in extremis ; and then, 
whatever might be their theoretical knowledge, 
their services, from want of practical skill, were 
commonly of no great advantage. The fashion is 
changing now. The kramvisiters are presented 
with caudle, and a plate with cinnamon cake is 
handed round. It is customary during this pe- 
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riod to send out to young lady friends little pack- 
ets of caraway-seed comfits, which are sprinkled 
upon bread-and-butter, and thus eaten to the 
health of the new baby. 








THE ROSE OF KENMARE. 


A SONG BY SHIEL DHUV. 


I’ve been soft in a small way 
On the girleens of Galway, 
And the Limerick lassies have made me feel quare; 
But there's no use denyin’, 
No girl I've eet eye on 
Could compate wid Rose Ryan of the town of Kinmare. 
ouorvs, 
Oh, where can her like be found ? 
Nowhere the counthry round 
Spine at her wheel 
Daughther as thrue, 
Sets in the reel 
Wid a slide of the shoe, 
a elinderer, 


Her hair mocks the sunshine, 
And the soft silver moonshine 
Neck and arm of the colleen complately eclipse; 
‘Whilst the nose of the jewel 
Slants sthraight as Carn Tual,* 
From the heaven in her eye to her heather-swate lips. 
Oh, where, etc, 


Did your eyes ever follow 
The wings of the swallow 
Here and there, light as air, o’er the meadow field 
glance? 
For if not ye’ve no notion 
Of the exquisite motion 
Of her swate little feet as they dart in the dance. 
Oh, where, etc. 


If y’ inquire why the nightingale 
Still shuns the invitin’ gale 
That wafts every song-bird but her to the wesht, 
Faix she knows, I suppose, 2 
Ould Kinmare has a Rose 
That would sing anny bulbul to sleep in her nesht. 
Oh, where, etc. 


Whin her voice gives the warnin’ 
For the milkin’ in the mornin’ 
Ev'n the cow known for hornin’ comes runnin’ to her 


pail; 
The lambs play about her, 
And the small bonneenst snont her, 
Whilst thelr parints salute her wid a twisht of the 


Oh, where, etc. 


Whin at noon from our labor 
‘We draw neighbor wid neighbor 
From the hate of the sun to the shilther of the tree, 
‘Wid spudst fresh from the bilin’ 
And new milk you come smilin’, 
All the boys’ hearts beguilin,’ alanah machree! 
Oh, where, etc. 


But there's one swater hour 
Whin the hot day is o’er 
And we rest at the door wid the bright moon above, 
And sbe sittin’ in the middle, 
Whin she’s guessed Larry’s riddle 
Cries, “‘ Now for your fiddle, Shiel Dhuv, Shiel Dhuv.” 
Oh, where, etc. 





HUGH DAMER’S LAST LEGER. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Andley's Secret,” etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Tricks he hath had in him which gentlemen have.” 


I pon’r suppose there are many people nowa- 
days who remember Hugh Damer. Not that I 
would imply that he existed at a period beyond 
the memory of middle-aged mankind. “The 
time that I am writing of is barely fifteen years 
old. But the memories of men are short, and 
every decade sees the rise and fall of new heroes. 
The career of a man of the world is not much 
Jonger than the reign of those later Cesars who 
were polished off so quickly in the days when 
Rome was going down hill and the Roman Em- 
pire a nice little lot to be put up to auction. 
Picture to yourself, says De Quincey, any man 
going home to dinner with ¢hat little lot in his 
pocket! 

So I say, advisedly, that perhaps there are few 
nowadays who care to remember the brief sum- 
mer-time of Hugh Damer’s life; and yet he was 
a great man in his time—that is to say, great in 
certain circles—and made his mark after a cer- 
tain fashion. 

We were contemporaries at Oxford, but not 
of the same college. I was a Baliol man, 
Damer was at Christ-church; but we were fast 
friends notwithstanding. I think Hugh in- 
dulged freely in every kind of dissipation fash- 
ionable at that period; but he never got into 
any vulgar scrapes—no painting chapel doors a 
bright scarlet, or nailing up an obnoxious don’s 
oak, or any thing of that kind; and in spite of 
wine parties without number, hunting all through 
the season, not a little high play late of nights 
“* under the rose,” and various other amusements 
of a somewhat uproarious order, Hugh contrived 
to distinguish himself in athletics, and to take 
his degree in a very creditable manner. When 
or how he read no one could ever discover, but 
it was said that he could do withont sleep for a 
fortnight at a time, and that very often after 
shutting his door upon his friends at two a.m., 
he would tie a wet towel ronnd his head and go 
in for divinity till early chapel, where he made 
his appearance fresh as a rose after his matutinal 
shower-bath. 

He was blessed with a superb constitution, and 
® marvelous capacity for work or pleasure. He 





* Carn Tual The highest peak of Macgil 
Reeks, as seen from the town of Kenmare, parler iz 
strong resemblance to a Grecian nose. 

+ Potatoes. 


t Young pigs. 
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was, indeed, a man who could scarcely help liv- 
ing hard and fast—a man to whom any monoto- 
nous or sluggish form of existence would have 
béen simply unendurable. In appearance he 
was a splendid fellow—tall, broad-shouldered, 
blue-eyed, and chestnut-haired, with a sunny 
look in his face that was, for most people, irre- 
sistible. He had the air of a man who must 
needs command fortune—win the race of life in 
a canter: indeed, it was almost impossible to 
associate the idea of trouble or sorrow of any 
kind with Hugh Damer. 

After leaving Oxford I lost sight of my friend 
for some years. I went to the bar, and my own 
life was a great deal too busy for the perpetual 
frivolities of the fashionable world. I saw noth- 
ing of Hugh, but I heard of him—heard of him 
as one of the most distinguished among the 
gilded youth of that day. He was of a good old 
Yorkshire family, and had a large fortane, which, 
according to the report of his friends, had come 
to him unfettered at his majority. People told 
me that he was spending this royally, and, at 
the rate he was living, it could not be expected to 
hold out long. 

‘* He's a fine, capital fellow—a first-rate fel- 
low,” one of these prudent observers said to me; 
“‘but there never was much stay in him. He 
does every thing too fast—runs away with the 
race for the first half mile, and comes in no- 
where at the finish. People are afraid of him 
somehow. He might have doubled his fortune 
by a brilliant marriage more than once; but he 
lost his chance, dished himself by some mad fol- 
ly that no man but he would have dreamed of. 
He’s a dangerous fellow, and women feel it, and 
can't bring themselves to trust him.” 

Thus argued our common friend, with a se- 
rious countenance, and a deprecatory elevation of 
the shoulders. I was sorry to hear such an opin- 
ion of Damer, for I liked him with all my heart, 
and had hoped in a brilliant future for him. 

It was not very long after this, just at the close 
of the London season, when I came across my 
old friend quite unexpectedly at a West End club, 
of which I was a member, but whose gorgeous 
saloons my shadow rarely darkened. I was a 
busy man and a prosperous withal, my prosper- 
ity entirely dependent upon unremitting dase 

A late August twilight was closing in, and the 
lamps were glimmering here and there in the 
shadowy streets. ‘The fashionable quarter of 
the town had a dreary look, the great rooms of 
the club a palpable air of desolation. 

I went into the reading-room ; there was only 
one man there, and he rose from one of the lux- 
urious arm-chairs and threw down a periodical 
with an audible groan as I entered. Suddenly 
he started, stared at me with all his might, and 
came striding across the room to me, and in the 
next moment both my hands were in the muscu- 
lar grip of Hugh Damer. 

“My dear Norris, my dear old friend,” he 
cried, in his loud, hearty way, “I am so re- 
joiced to see you—so glad, upon my soul, now— 
I can’t tell you how glad. I have been wishing 
to come across you for the last half dozen years.” 

“* And yet you knew where to find me all the 
time, Hugh ; and the Temple, if remote from the 
civilized regions of the West, is not a pilgrim- 
age utterly beyond the capacity of friendship.” 

“*Hitaway, old chap. I deserve the reproach. 
But, you see, I knew you were always busy— 
heard of you from every one as devoted to your 
profession, a perfect slave to it, in fact, and Lam 
such an idle beggar, what could I do but bore 
you if I came? And then one’s life goes so fast 
somehow. I declare to you, Fred, I have sel- 
dom had an boar that I could call my own since 
I left Oxford. I seem to have existed in a whirl- 
pool, an actual maelstrom spinning me round and 
round, and sucking me down in spite of myself. 
And now tell me all your news, dear boy; what 
you have been doing, and what you are going to 
do, and all the rest of it.” 

We sat down opposite enc! other at a little 
table in one of the windows, and by the faint 
gray light of the fading day I saw that my friend 
was not looking by any means as well as I should 
have wished to see him look. The handsome 
face was wan and haggard, and there were lines 
about the eyes and mouth that should scarcely 
have appeared in so young a countenance. 

“‘T'm afraid you've been ill, Hugh,” I said to 
him by-and-by. ‘‘ You seem to have lost that 
perennial bloom for which you were renowned at 
Oxford.” 

“Til! Oh no,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘I've 
not been ill—worried a little oceasionally, that’s 
all. But now listen to me, Fred, old fellow, and 
if you wish to preserve my regard you must fall 
into iny way of thinking; and I assure you that 
regard of mine is a very deep feeling, though it's 
rather backward in showing itself. Now you 
own to having a clear fortnight before you after 
the last of this month, in which you may kick 
up your heels and dispose of yourself as it seems 
fit to you, without let or hinderance to your pros- 
pects of wearing silk by-and-by. And you talk 
of devoting your leisure to certain nameless cads 
of your acquaintance—of the genus swell, I sup- 
pose—who have got a moor down somewhere in 
the North, and want you to go and assist them in 
the murder of innocent grouse. Throw over the 
unknown cads, dear old boy, and come down to 
me. September is a great time for us Yorkshire 
men. I can give you no end of partridges; and 
my place is only fifteen miles from Doncaster. 
Come to Churleigh Wood, Fred, and spend your 
holiday with an old friend, I shall consider it 
an especial favor if yon say ‘ Yes’—and—and it 
may be the last time I shail be able to ask you.” 

“*What do you mean by that, Hugh?” I de- 
manded, alarmed by the sudden gravity of his 
tone. 

““Never mind what I mean, Fred. Life is 
full of changes. The present is all a man can 
call his own, and so, Carpe diem. Come, dear 
boy ; is it to be yes or no?” 
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“*T should be a churl if I said ‘No,’ when you 
flatter me by seeming really anxious to have me,” 
I answered ; ‘‘so the gentlemen unknown, who 
are really very good fellows in their way, shall 
go overboard, and I'll inflict my society upon 
you for the first fortnight in September. Shall 
you be alone at Churleigh ?” 

“Alone?” He laughed aloud at the absurdity 
of the notion, and I was very glad to hear the 
old frank laugh again. ‘Alone, Fred! Why, 
I have never been alone in my own house since I 
became master of it. We're sure of a houseful ; 
some nice people, of course, and perhaps a few 
nasty ones ; but you'll put up with the bores for 
the sake of friendship.” 

“‘T am not afraid of meeting bores at Chur- 
leigh,” I answered. ‘There is not much af- 
finity between you and that species, I think, 
Damer.” 

“*There is one of my guests I fancy you will 
like,” he said, musingly, and with a tender smile 
lighting up his haggard face. 

‘*A lady, Hugh? Your face tells me that!” 

“Yes, a lady; but I will say no more till you 
have seen her.” 

We parted soon after this, I promising to be 
with my friend on the Ist. He had occasion to 
go down to the old place some days earlier, in 
order to be ready for possible arrivals. 





CHAPTER II. 


“What's to be thought of him? Does the rumor 
hold for true that he's so full of gold?” 

Tux weather was lovely, the country look- 
ing very fair in the subdued glory of early au- 
tumn, as the express rattled me down to Doncas- 
ter. Here a dog-cart and fast-trotting roan wait- 
ed to convey me to Churleigh, where I arrived 
just in time to hear the dressing-bell ring ont 
cheerily from an open bell tower, after an hour 
and a half’s spin through a rich pastoral country. 

The house was an old one, a sombre, red-brick 
pile of masonry of the Tudor period, with a 
wide moat, where carp and dace flashed through 
the deep, dusky water, under the shadow of great 
yews ; a rare, old-fashioned place, with noble gar- 
dens set in a wide expanse of level meadow land, 
that might have been fairly called a park. With- 
in, the dark oak paneling and ponderous furni- 
ture, quaint old cabinets and bureaus, buffets 
and chests of carved ebony and chestnut wood, 
oak, and walnut, had a delightful old-world as- 
pect. There were rare old tapestries, tog, silk- 
embroidered hangings, chairs and sofas in an- 
cient worsted-work, which testified to the indus- 
try of past generations of feminine Damers. Ev- 
ery thing bore the fashion of an age that was 
gone, and there was a sombre charm about the 
place which was, to my mind, perfect in its way. 
{told Hugh how much I liked his birth-place, and 
praised the taste which had preserved its original 
character. He sighed heavily as he answered 
me. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, moodily, ‘‘it’s a dear old 
place, and I am weak enough to love it. I can 
remember sitting at my mother’s feet in some of 
these old rooms, or on her knees, with her arms 
round me, many a quiet twilight when my father 
was away in London. There was a great love 
between us two, and nothing that she cared for 
has been touched since she died. Her favorite 
flowers still grow in the garden—homely, old- 
fashioned flowers, that my gardeners would like 
to do away with—though it is fifteen years since 
her hand gathered one of them. Yes, I have 
need to love Churleigh, Fred. God forgive me!” 

His tone alarmed me. There was such a 
depth of bitterness and self-reproach in his ut- 
terance of those last words. 

“Hugh,” I said, eagerly, ‘there is something 
wrong with you. I am sure of it. 1 saw the 
change in your face that night we met at the 
club. Why won't you trust me, dear boy? You 
call me your friend. Tell me the worst, Hugh. 
What is it that has gone wrong?” 

‘* Every thing,” he answered, with a groan. 
“It’s the old story, Fred—the old story of the 
rake’s progress. Only a modern version, ie 
know, with a little less vice than there is in Ho- 
garth’s renowned panorama, but every whit as 
much folly. Yes, Fred, congratulate me upon 
my fair old home—the roof-tree that has shel- 
tered my race for a dozen generations, the house 
my mother loved. Give me joy of a birth- 
place which an English gentleman may be fairly 
proud to call his own. The man who sweeps 
the crossing at the corner of Pal] Mall has about 
as much right to call himself master of Chur- 
leigh as I have. It is all a miserable simula- 
crum, Fred; a mockery and a delusion. I don’t 
say that the footmen and grooms are bailitis in 
disguise, but they might just as well be that. It 
would make the case no worse.” 

“Then you are ruined, Hugh ?” 

“ Trretrievably.” 

“In Heaven’s name, how has it all gone— 
your fortune? It was a large one, wasn’t it?” 

‘A very fair inheritance, though my father 
was somewhat wild in his day, and spent a good 
deal. How has it gone, Fred? Who knows? 
I the least of all mortal men. It has gone— 
somehow. I have lived much too fast to count 
the cost of life. I don’t think there has been 
much wasted on actual vice, unless you call gam- 
bling vicious; but it has all gone. I drove a 
four-in-hand for two or three seasons, and that 
kind of thing leads to a good deal of outlay in 
the way of Richmond dinners and diamond 
braceleta—there are some people you can hardly 
ask to dinner without introducing a diamond 
bracelet as an element of the dessert—and I have 
had a weakness for steam-yachts ; but those are 
minor details. .I have enjoyed a curious se- 
quence of ill luck upon the turf for the last two 
years. That may have something to do with it.” 

“T should think it rather likely,” I answered, 


hopelessly. ‘But is there no chance of re- 
demption, Hugh? A rich marriage, for in- 
stance?” 


— 


“No, Fred, I am not base enough for that. 
I couldn't offer my ruined fortunes to a rich 
woman. I couldn't sink to the position of a de- 
pendent on my wife. If I were in love with a 
penniless girl I wouldn't mind asking her to 
share my poverty. There is always something 
that a man can do. I might emigrate, and de- 
vote my energies to cattle-breeding far away in 
the bush. Unhappily, the only woman I care 
for is burdened with a large fortune—a fortune 
that must needs make an impassable barrier be- 
tween herself and me.” 

“But, my dear boy, this is Quixotic folly. If 
the lady cares for you, why should you not re- 
deem your fortunes by means of her wealth? It 
is @ woman's prondest privilege to make that 
kind of sacrifice.” 

“And @ man’s deepest degradation to accept 
it. No, Fred, it can't be done. Beyond whic 
even were I sordid enough to desire such a thing, 
the lady is not her own mistresa. She has a fa- 
ther, who would never forgive her for an impru- 
dent marriage. No, Fred, I am done for—bar 
one remote contingency.” 

‘*And what is that?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘* The success of my book for the Leger week. 
I stand to win something enormous—something 
that would set me on my legs again—give me a 
fresh start in life, in short. With that sum at 
my command I could pay off my most pressing 
engagements, clear this place of its mortgages, 
and, with a few years of retirement and econo- 
my, drift back into a very comfortable income. 
In that case I should not fear to ask Laura Dash- 
wood to be my wife.” 

‘*Laura Dashwood! A very charming name.” 

**Yes, and a still more charming girl. How- 
ever, you will see her to-morrow. She is only 
a manufacturer's daughter, I must tell you. 
George Dashwood is a self-made man—one of 
the richest men in Yorkshire, and a trifle pomp- 
ous on the score of his money or his success, 
But he is nota bad fellow, by any means. And 
Laura is the dearest girl in England, to my 
mind.” 3 

“‘Of course. An only daughter, I presume?” 

“An only child. I wish with all my heart 
she had half a score of brothers and sisters. But 
I suppose we'd better get back to the others now, 
old fellow.” 

It was late on the evening of my arrival. 
Lights were shining from a score of open win- 
dows, and the mingled sounds of music and 
laughter rang out upon the tranquil September 
night. Damer and I had wandered away from 
the house when the men left the dining-room, 
and had enjoyed this confidential talk as we 
strolled with our cigars on the broad gravel-walk 
by the side of the moat. 

The house was almost full already. There 
was a Belgravian matron, with two pretty, styl- 
ish-looking daughters, a stately husband, who 
was a baronet and a member of Parliament, de- 
voted to the conservative interests, and seldom 
opening his mouth in a conversational way ex- 
cept to talk politics; there were a good many 
young men, all more or less of the turf, turfy; 
and there was a county matron, with three rosy- 
cheeked daughters devoted to croquet. There 
were a clergyman and his wife, from the neigh- 
borhood—very pleasant people, with nothing 
stilted or unduly professional about them, both 
vicar and vicar'’s wife past masters of loose cro- 
quet, the vicar playing a severely mathematical 
game; and there was a young squire, of sport- 
ing tendencies, whose estate lay some forty miles 
off, and whose income was said to be something 
like fifteen thousand a year; a frank, blue-eyed 
young man, witha predilection for gorgeous neck- 
ties, and a loud, jolly laugh. 

‘The Dashwoods were to arrive early next day. 
I heard the county people speak of them once 
or twice in the course of the evening with that 
languid tone of indulgence with which it is the 
fashion to talk of those who are received into a 
world which fancies itself above them. 

“‘The Dashwoods visit a great deal,” Mrs. 
Melton, the county matron, said tome. ‘‘ They 
are received every where, though I believe he 
began life quite as a working-man. And people 
really like them. Mr. Dashwood is very fond 
of society, and entertains people at his own 
place in a most sumptuous manner. I have 
never been there myself, but some people like 
that kind of thing. Rather a florid style of hos- 
pitality, you know. These newly nch people 
are apt to err in that direction.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the eky.” 

I was curious to see Miss Dashwood, after 
what Hugh had told me, and was really con- 
cerned about my friend's difficulties. ‘The book 
for the Leger did not inspire me with much 
hope, for I had a rooted abhorrence of the turf. 
But I did hope something from Damer’s attach- 
ment to Miss Dashwood, and I thought my 
friend's fortunes might be mended by such a 
marriage without derogation to his honor. If 
the lady had wealth, Hugh had at least a good 
old name wherewith to endow her, and a posi- 
tion in the county which must needs be a con- 
siderable elevation for the manufacturer's daugh- 
ter. It did not seem to me that the alliance 
would be an unequal one. 

I was on the terrace, in front of the house, 
when the Dashwoods arrived at noon next day, 
and I saw the young lady alight from her car- 
riage. She was very pretty, very graceful, and 
elegant too, manufacturer’s daughter though she 
was. She was fair, with a radiant bloom and 
the loveliest blue eyes I ever beheld; not gray, 
or any one of those numerous vague tints which 
pass for blue, but a real azure—the perfect blue 
of a summer sky or a forget-me-not blossom. 
Nor was their color the greatest charm of Miss 
Dashwood's eyes. That lay in their expression 
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—the innocent, girlish trustfulness, the sunny 
brightness of eyes that had never tried to hide or 
simulate an emotion. She was very young— 
eighteen, I should say, at most—and had a be- 
witching youthfulness and freshness of manner. 
I did not wonder that Hugh Damer loved her. 

‘They came along the terrace, Miss Dashwood 
leaning on her father’s arm, Hugh walking by 
her side. It was their first visit to Churleigh, 
and the manaofacturer was eager to explore the 
house and grounds. Hugh lost no time in pre- 
senting me to his friends, and I accompanied 
them round the blooming gardens, where all the 
bright early autumn flowers grew luxuriantly, 
and through the ancient paneled rooms, and cor- 
ridors and galleries lined with dingy old pictures, 

Mr, Dashwood appeared delighted with every 
thing he saw, and exhibited no small amount of 
intelligence and good taste. 

‘* Now this is the kind of thing I like,” he said, 
heartily; ‘‘this is something like a house. A 
man can fancy this a home. That's the worst 
of a new place—let a man spend what money he 
will upon it, it looks only so much bricks and 
timber. Money won't buy the home look, and 
no architect knows how to give it, Now there's 
my house at Dedham—a very fine house in its 
way, [ dare say; and so it ought to be, consid- 
ering what it has cost me; but at its best it looks 
like a public institution ; and I’ve no doubt stran- 
gers who see it from the train put it down for an 
asylum for idiots or lunatics, or something of 
that kind. It’s cold and stony and cheerless, 
somehow, though it’s warmed with hot-water 
pipes from garret to cellar, and there isn’t a 
modern invention in the way of comfort or lux- 
ury that has been omitted. Yet the place gives 
me the shivers whenever Laura and I happen to 
be alone there; and I am never comfortable on- 
Jess we've got a houseful of people. Now I could 
live in a corner of this place and feel myself snug 
and cozy. ‘There’s that cedar-wood parlor, for 
instance, with the blue-tiled fire-place—a man 
might spend his life there.” 

“You really like Churleigh, then, Mr. Dash- 
wood ?” said Hugh, smiling a little at the manu- 
facturer’s enthusiasm, but not with a joyous 
smile. 

‘‘ Like it! I should think I do, indeed. If 
there were only such a place as this in the mar- 
ket, Dedham Park would soon be to let on lease.” 

“You may have Churleigh itself if you like," 
Hugh said, with an indifferent air. ‘‘A place 
nearer London would suit me much better. I 
should scarcely care to sell the old house to a 
stranger, but to a friend it’s a different thing.” 

“*What, Mr. Damer!” Laura Dashwood ex- 
claimed, wonderingly ; ‘‘ you would really sell a 
house that has been in your family so long?” 

‘*Why not, Miss Dashwood, if this particular 
member of my family doesn’t happen to want it ?” 

“Are you in earnest, Mr. Damer?” asked 
George Dashwood. 

“Entirely so.” 

‘*And you will sell the place as it. stands— 
pictures and old oak cabinets, tapestries and 
hangings complete?” 

“As it stands—with every stick and every 

” 


He sighed, and his face darkened for a mo- 
ment. Perhaps he was thinking that among 
those ‘‘rags” there were draperies which his 
mother’s hands had embellished. 

“Well, Sir,” said the manufacturer, with an 
air of undisguised elation, ‘‘I can only say that 
when you have quite made up your mind to sell 

ou have but to name your price, and George 
ashwood is your purchaser. I don’t think 
there'll be much bargaining between us.” 

I asked Hugh afterward what made him talk 
of selling Churleigh. 

“Why, you see, dear boy, if things go against 
me in the Leger week, I should have to part 
with the old place, and to do it quickly, in order 
to meet my engagements; so I thought it would 
be wise to take advantage of Dashwood’s fancy. 
Besides, if Churleigh must go, I would rather 
sell it to him than to any one else. | There'd be 
a kind of mournful pleasure in fancying Laura 
happy in the home of my childhood—happy with 
a husband, perhaps, and a brood of children. 
I can fancy her walking in the dear old gardens, 
or sitting under the cedar, yonder, with the little 
ones at her knees—while I am a lonely, battered 
exile, fighting the battle of life somewhere be- 
yond the sea. It’s hard, isn't it, Kred? But 
it isn’t inevitable yet. Who knows that the 
Leger won’t bring measmall fortune? No man’s 
ill luck can go on forever, and I’ve been losing 
steadily for the last two years.”” 

“IT wish you had something better than the 
turf to trust to for your deliverance, Hugh,” [ 
said. ‘‘I wish you would confide in Miss Dash- 
wood’s love and her father’s generosity. He 
seems to be a man capable of taking a liberal 
view of things.” 

He shook his head gloomily. 

“No, Fred; it isn't possible for a Damer to 
become a dependent upon his wife.” 

After this I heard no more of my friend's 
troubles. He gave himself up utterly to the de- 
light of Laura Dashwood’s society, and seemed 
to enjoy life with a reckless, boisterons kind of 
happiness in that brief ten days of bright au- 
tumnal weather—a season in which there still 
remained much of the warmth and glory of 
summer. 

Churleigh was a very pleasant house to stay 
in—the servants numerous and well trained, the 
cool, shadowy gardens delicious at all times, the 
billiard and smoking rooms the perfection of 
comfort, and the old-world air of the place a 
perpetual soothing influence, which gave a vague, 
indescribable charm to every thing. But for me 
there was a sadness brooding over all things, 
and [ could not but remember how speedily this 
fair heritage might pass into the keeping of a 
stranger. 

Many times during those gay, idle days, for 





every one of which some new pleasure was de- 
vised by the master of Churleigh, I saw a clond 
upon Hugh Damer’s brow; but it was only a 
transient shadow; and however gloomy his 
thoughts may have been in those fitful moments 
of care, Laura Dashwood had the power to 
chase the dark shadow from the face I knew so 
well. Hugh's high spirits were noticed and ad- 
mired by every one. It was impossible not to 
enjoy life in his company, people said; his gay- 
ety was infectious. 

‘That fellow can never have known a care 
in his life,” one of his friends remarked to me; 
“and yet I never knew a man drop his money 
more persistently than he did last year. But 
then, you see, the fellow is so confoundedly 
tich.” 

We had picnics and water parties; carpet 
dances night after night in the long, low draw- 
ing-room, with the six French windows set wide 
open, and the scent of the flowers, and all the 
cool, dewy odors of the night wafted in upon us 
as we danced. We had moonlit waltzes on the 
lawn sometimes, when it was very pleasant to 
see Miss’ Dashwood’s aerial form revolving in the 
strong grasp of Hugh Damer’s powerful arm, 
and to hear her musical laughter ring out upon 
the still night air. What a delicious life, if it 
could have gone on forever! 

“*Yes, Fred, if it could only go on forever,” 
Hugh said to me on the night before the first 
race day, as we stood together on the deserfed 
lawn, where we had been dancing till after mid- 
night, while the servants were extinguishing the 
lights in the drawing-room one by one. ‘ But 
to-morrow will see the beginning of the end, I 
dare say, unless my luck changes. ‘There was a 
time when I thought it must change—that for- 
tune must take a sudden turn in my favor. But, 
somehow, as the hour draws near, I have a feel- 
ing that my fate is fixed; that there is no such 
thing as a turn of the tide for me; that the river 
of life can only drift me one way—steadily down 
to the dark sea of rain!” 

‘¢ That's all rfonsense, old fellow,” I answered, 
cheerily. ‘‘Mind you, I am the last of men to 
hope much from the fortune of the turf; but still 
there is no reason why you should not be a win- 
ner for once in a way.” 

No reason, perhaps, Fred ; but I have a root- 
ed conviction that my ill luck will pursue me to 
the last. I have been too happy in that sweet 
girl’s society—madly, recklessly happy. OGod! 
old friend, where shall I be in a week's time?” 

His tone went to my heart. I could see his 
face in the moonlight, deadly pale, and the lips 
working convalsively. 

‘* Let the worst come to the worst, Hugh, you 
will face misfortune like a man. I am sure of 
that.” 

“Face it like a man! That means to drag 
on the remnant of one’s days somehow ; to turn 
adventurer and live by one’s wits, or to descend 
to gentlemanly beggary and live upon one’s 
friends. Of course it is unmanly to blow out 
one’s brains and make a clean finish of it; and 
yet that’s the most convenient end for one’s self 
and society. 

‘For God’s sake; Hugh Damer, don’t let me 
hear you talk like that!” 

“It is wicked, I suppose. Bunt then, you see, 
the whole course of my life has been wicked. If 
my mother could have known what that life was 
to be when she nursed me through my childish 
illnesses, and prayed all night long for the pass- 
ing of the danger, don’t you think that she would 
rather I had died in her arms a child, innocent, 
untarnished, than that I should live to be what 
Iam?” 

“It is never too late to mend, Hugh. With 
such a wife as Miss Dashwood you might be- 
come as good 8 man as your mother ever hoped 
you might be in her fondest dreams of your fu- 
ture.” 

“I might—I might, with such a wife. Yes, 
Fred; but that is too bright a fate for me. I 
had my chance, and lost it. If I had known 
Laura Dashwood sooner, perhaps. But it’s the 
idlest folly to talk of what might have been; 
and to-morrow ‘makes me or unmakes me quite.” 
Come, light up another regalia, Fred, and we'll 
have no more of this dreary talk.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A MOST touching incident is told in connee- 
tion with one of the victims of the Pittston 
coal-mine disaster. He was a Welshman, and 
had been in this country about seven months. 
On the morning of the day of that dreadful 
catastrophe he had taken his breakfast as usual 
and his wife prepared his dinner, and set the pai 
by his side. For some time he sat wrapped in 
thought, his arms folded, and a deep melancholy 
apparently brooding over him. He was aroused 
from his reverie by his wife telling him that his 
dinner was ready, and that he would be late, as 
the bell had rang: He started to his feet, and, 
gazing upon her for a moment with a look full 
of tenderness, said, ‘‘ If I should not come back 
alive, would you be in such a hurry getting me 
out?” The wife answered “No,” but remark- 
ed that “if he was going at all, it was time he 
was gone.”’ He lifted his pail without saying a 
word, and, after kissing his wife, kissed the four 
little children, who were Playing. on the door- 
step. When he had gone about fifty yards from 
his home he returned, and again kissed his wife 
and children. His wife noticed that he was the 
victim of the gloomiest forebodings, and was 
aboat to entreat him not to go to work if he ap- 
prehended any danger. But hope and courage 
and the pressing necessities of their family over- 
came her intention. She stood-in the door, 
however, and watched him on his way to the 
fatal pit. When at the point where he turned 
out of her sight he paused, and, seeing his wife, 
waved with his hand a last adicu, and immediate- 
ly disappeared. He had parted with his loved 
ones forever. When, later in the day, the alarm 
of fire was sounded, the wife remembered her 
husband's gloomy demeanor in the morning, 
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and, looking out toward the flames, she ex- 
claimed, ‘The West Pittston breaker is on 
fire, and my husband is lost!’ She rushed im- 
mediately to the scene of disaster, and waited 
in dreadful expectancy until her husband was 
brought up—alive. Hope revived in her breast. 
But, alus! in vain were ali the care and tender- 
ness she and others could bestow. She was 
soon @ widow, and her children fatherless. 





In addition to the new and handsome railroad 
dépét which has been erected at Saratoga, anoth- 
er improvement will be noticed at that fashion- 
able summer resort. The public drives have 
been made really attractive—that to the race- 
course and Moon’s Lake having been extended 
in width to one hundred and sixty feet, with 
double track, with three rows of trees, one be- 
ing in the middle. This will doubtless be one 
of the most beautifal drives in the country, and 
will be known as the Union Avenue, or Saratoga 
Boulevard. A supply of pure water has also 
been brought into town from Excels'or Lake, a 
few miles distant. 





There is in Maryland a manufacturing estab- 
lishment which is prepared to make aix thousand 
peach baskets a day. This indicates the expec- 
tation of plenty of peaches. Every spring the 
peach crop is “ruined,” according to rt, but 
about midsummer the ruins are seen in a fine 
state of preservation. 





In connection with the new Fine Art School 
of University College, London, there are to be 
six scholarships for proficiency in dramlog paint- 
ing, and sculpture; and these scholars! Ips are 
open to be competed forby women. The schol- 
arships are of the annual value of £50, and are 
tenable for threo years. In competition the 
young women will be on an equal footing with 
the young men, and if successful will be expect- 
ed to continue their studies regularly and enthu- 
siastically. 





The brother of the great Beethoven desired to 
distinguish himself from his lawless relative, and 
with some self-gratulation signed his name, on 
one occasion, ‘‘—— von Beethoven, Land-own- 
er.” The immortal comboeer. retorted with, 
“Ludwig von Beethoven, Brain-owner.” 





It is estimated that the opium trade In India 
will net $40,000,000 next year. 





The employment, with favorable results, of 
the new remedy for cancer—cundurango—in the 
case of a lady relative of one of our most distin- 
guished and popular public men has drawn both 
professional and public attention strongly to the 
specitic. It consists in a drink made by boiling 
the wood of a South American tree, known a8 
the cundurango, and the circumstances of the 
discovery are thus narrated: An Indian laborer 
had suffered terribly from the insidious steps of 
an internal cancer, and his wife, feeling that his 
cure was Impossible, and desiring to relieve his 
great ny, determined to mix a decoction of 

he fruit of the eunduran go nich issaidto bean 
active poison—with his food; but not having the 
fruit, she administered a ‘ecoction of the wood 
itself, and to her surprise her husband began tu 
rally. She continued the lotion from day to 
day, in increasing quantities, and his entire re- 
covery was the result. Dr. Bliss, of Washing- 
ton, who has given special attention to the sub- 
ject, is understood to have become convinced of 
the valuable properties of the remedy. Other 
physicians are of a contrary opinion; have claim- 
ed that if it be thoroughly tried, under proper 
goarde against illusion, its worthlessness will be 

lemonstrated. The Interior Department has 
designated a ward in Columbia Hospital for the 
purpose of testing the new cure, while the Med- 
ical Society of the District of Columbia has ap- 
pointed a commission of five physicians to apply 
the test. Surely all will unite in hoping that the 
results of the investigution may give mankind an 
available cure for this most terrible complaint. 





One of the curiosities of nature is a wonderful 
eave in Decorah, Iowa, formed by a vertical fis- 
sure in the face of the cliff of limestone that is 
part of the bank of the Upper Iowa River. It 
is about one hundred fee! deep, from two to 
eight feet wide, and varies a good deal in height, 
In the winter the cave is free from ice, but upon 
the approach of hot weather the ice begins to 
accumulate, and solid, hard, and dry cakes in- 
crust the sides and bottom of the cave. When 
the weather is hottest the cave is most abun- 
dantly stored with ice. Such a cave would be 
popular in every town, and would quite monop- 
olize the business of the ice-dealers. 





The excessive mortality in all large cities of 
children under five years of age indicates general 
ignorance concerning proper nourishment, pure 
air, and suitable clothing for the little ones. It 
is one of the most important questions of the 

how there can be a more universal under- 
standing and application of the first principles 
of hygiene in the bringing up of the young in 
all classes of society. The building of spacious 
and well-arranged tenement-houses in salubrious 
localities would sensibly diminish infant mortal- 
ity. Damp, close, sunless rooms sap the life 
from youthful veins. 





One hundred keno players were arrested the 
other night in St. Louis. The city authorities 
seem determined to break up the business. 





A distressing scene is reported to have oe: 
curred at a wedding in Iowa recently. After 
the ceremony had been solemnized the guests, 
about two hundred in number, partook of ele- 
gantly served refreshments. Before the close 
of the evening festivities the visitors, one after 
another, betrayed illness, until the strong suspi- 
cion arose that the company had been poisoned. 
The bride and groom became ill, and were taken 
to their room. Every physician in the city was 
summoned, but as many of these were at the 
feast, they were also ill, and unable to even 
properly attend to themselves. What was a few 
minutes before a scene of joy was changed to 
one of almost death-like despair. The victims 
were removed to their homes, and groans and 
moaning were heard in almost every household. 
The pain and sickness were almost beyond de- 
scription. Within the two days following the 
assemblage 147 persons had undergone agonies 
worse almost than death, and a number of oth- 
ers were becoming ill. Investigation indicated 


that the cause of the illness was in the ingre- 
dients of the ice-cream. In freezing it the con- 
fectioner used a copper refrigerator lined with 
tin. When the refrigerator was afterward ex- 
amined a greasy substance was found on the 
sides—undoubtedly verdigris. The confectioncr 
had no idea, however, that the refrigerator had 
not been properly cleansed, for he partook of the 
ice-cream himself, and was among those who 
were rendered sick. 





Willard's Hotel, in Washington, {s to be dis- 
mantled, and the national metropolis will there- 
by lose one of its most noted establishments for 
popular accommodation. There are few hotels 
in the country which have a history like this 
one. For the last ten years it has been closely 
connected with the history of the country; and 
if its old walls and corridors would only tell one- 
half of what they have heard and witnessed, the 
volume would be indeed an interesting one. Dur- 
ing the war it was the head-quarters of the arm: 
not in the field, and of generous contractors will- 
ing and anxious to serve their country. Pope's 
dispatches and orders, headed ‘‘ Head-quarters 
in the Saddle,”’ were written in a quiet parlor in 
Willard’s overlooking the avenue. MCiellan, 
too, cut a magnificent dash there for some time. 
His body-guard was the most splendid array that 
American general ever had. Fifty or a hundred 
men, mounted on coal-black horses, composed 
it while he was in Washington; and the sight 
of them, drawn up around the hotel, with flash- 
ing swords, formed a scene not easily forgotten. 
An enormous fortune was made at Willard’s dur- 
ing the war by the gentlemen by whom it was 
conducted; but lately, as the lease under which 
it was held drew to a close, it has fallen into an 
inferior condition, and into consequent unpopu- 
arity. 





One of the most successful agents for the pres- 
ervation of meat is paraffine. It melts at the 
low temperature of 110° Fahr., and hence articles 
of food can be immersed in a bath of the melted 
paraftine, and thus covered with a coating im- 
pervious to air and nearly all re-agents. ‘ure 
paraffine resembles spermaceti, is free from odor 
and taste, and is one of the most stable sub- 
stances known. 





The Parisians consider it an important and 
significant fact that ‘‘Punch and Judy” has re- 
appeared in their city. 





The police officers of Versailles have reccived 
a most curious album. Itis the complete series 
of the photographic portraits of the members of 
the Commune, and of all the leaders of the re- 
volt. Each portrait is accompanied by a most 
detailed signalement. It is asserted that a copy 
of this album has been sent to all the commis- 
saries of police round Paris, and to the officers 
detached with theetaffs by the “ Grand Provost.’ 





What will come next? The ‘best imitation” 
of real hair is said to be now made from linen 
thread. It appears that hair can be made from 
almost any thing. 





Prussia is avowedly the country where regu- 
lar revaccination is most generally practiced, 
the law making the precaution obligatory on 
every person, and the authorities conscientious- 
ly watching over its performance. As a natu- 
ral result, cases of small-pox are very rare. It 
has, however, been objected there, as here, that 
lymph is scarce. To make the most of such 
lymph as there is, government has tried its ap- 
plication mixed with glycerine, and the result has 

ecn 60 successful as to lead to a public recom- 
mendation of the mixture to official vaccinating 
surgeons. 





While every trade in Paris has been almost 
annihilated during the war, that of spurious au- 
tographs seems, on the contrary, to have consid- 
erably increased, and a regular commerce ie be- 
ing carried on in “original” letters purporting 
to be in the handwriting of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, or of the Empress Eugénie, or Prince Na- 
poleon, These are distributed all over Ger- 
many, and eagerly bought up by collectors to 
serve as illustrations of rench nletory previous 
tothe war. A large bundle of these letters and 
documents, which had found their way to Brns- 
sels, has been intrusted for examination as to 
their authenticity to the Abbé Michon, the great- 
est connoisseur in handwriting now in exist- 
ence, 





Taking for a text, ‘‘ He never spoke an unkind 
word to his wife,” an exchange remarks: Do 
the doctors know that half the wives in the 
world die of negative kindness? ‘He never 
spoke an unkind word to his wife.” Yes, but 
did he remember, now and then, to speak a kind 
one? Did he have any sympathy for her bodily 
or mental ails? Or was he blind and deaf to 
both, treating them with that cutting indiffer- 
ence which in time chills the most loving heart, 
and silences its throbs forever? 





It is not often that wild beasts fall into the 
hands of dentists. But an unfortunate lion has 
just had a troublesome tooth extracted by a pro- 
fessional man of Glasgow. We should think, 
however, that the dentist to whom such a task 
was assigned was the more unfortunate creat- 
ure of the two. In this case the patient was 
well lassoed. When he was somewhat ex- 
hausted by struggles to free himself, the doc- 
tor mounted on a tub in front of the cage. A 
piece of wood was placed to the lion’s mouth, 
and at once the beast made a snap. Then a 

itchfork was held up, and, placed in the mouth, 
Kept it open, while the inside was thoroughly 
washed. Afterward the doctor, pushing his arm 
between the bars into the lion’s mouth, and run- 
ning his hand over the teeth, found the loose 
grinder, A terrible struggle ensued. The lion 

lunged more vigorously and howled more 
rightfully than ever, tossing his head from side 
to side, and at times forcing his hinder as well 
as his front paws against the bars. But ulti- 
mately the doctor triumphed over all difficul- 
tics and dangers, and by means of powerful for- 
ceps extracted the loose tooth, which was found 
broken and diseased near the root. When the 
task had been completed the lion sank down 
completely exhausted, and while he lay steady 
and quiet the doctor cut the flesh over the jaw, 
and found the bone severely injured, if not bro- 
ken. It, was, however, deemed inexpedicnt to 
subject. the beast to another operation. 
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Handkerchief with Tatted Border. 

Tus handkerchief, of which the iHustration shows a full-sized 
section, is made of fine linen cambric, edged with a narrow hem, on 
which is set a tatted border. Work the border with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 120, and with two threads (shuttles), as follows: Begin 
with the three-leaved figures joined by scallops at the upper 
edge of the border, tie both working threads together, and 
work, first, * with one thread only, one ring of 2 ds. 
(double stitch), and five times alternately 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds. ; work two more similar rings close to this ring. 
After working the third ring, fasten to the first ring 
where its row of stitches is closed, turn the work, 
and on the second thread (foundation thread) 
work a scallop of 2 ds. and seven times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn the work and 
repeat from ; the three-leaved fig- 
ures, however, must be fastened to 
each other as shown by the illus- 
tration, The corner figures must 
also be formed in this, as in 
each of the following rounds 
of the border, as shown 
by the illustration, To 
do this, tie both work- 
ing threads together, gy 
* work, first, with one 
thread only, one ring of 1 
ds,, fonr times alternately 1 
p., 2ds.; fasten to the middle 
p. of a scallop of the preceding 
round, four times alternately 2 d: 
1 p.; then one more ds. 
ring, after turning the work, follows one 
scallop of 2 ds. and five times alternately 
1 p., 2 ds. (the scallops are always worked on 
the foundation thread), Turn the work and re- 
peat from *. In connection with this round work 
one round of three-leaved figures and scallops like the 
first round. Fasten the three-leaved figures to the scal- 
lops of the second round as shown by the illustration, In Se E 
connection with the scallops of the round last described work ? oe 
a row of single rosettes as follows: Tie both threads together 
and first work, with one thread only, twice alternately 2 ds., 1 
small p., then 2 ds., 1 long p.; twice alternately 2 ds., 1 small p. ; 


fill (see illustration), and are fastened to each other as shown by the 

illustration. Sew the finished border to the hem of the handkerchief 

with single picots, as shown by the illustration, or else work the edge 

of the handkerchief in button-hole stitch, at the same time fastening 
the tatted border. 


Fringe for trimming Coverlets, Curtains, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus fringe is made of white cotton cord and tatting: 
cotton, No. 50. 

Fig. 1.—For the border of this fringe take two 
pieces of white cotton cord two yards and a half 
long each, of the thickness shown by the illus- 
tration, tie them together in the middle, lay 
the four ends of cord flatly together, and 

loop the first and third and the second 
and fourth ends around each other. 

+ Loop one (the middle) of the two 
ends previously wound around 
each other around the outer 
of the other two ends, then 
loop the other two ends. 
also around each other, 
2, and repeat from *. 
»¥ The two middle cords 
must always cross each 
other as shown by the illus- 
tration. When the cord is 
used up, sew a new piece of cord 
of the requisite length to each cord. 
end, or take two pieces of cord much 
longer than those described, wind up 
each end in a ball, and work with these 
balls. When the border is of the length de- 
sired for the fringe, work a row of button-hole 
loops at both sides of the border with the cord. 
Finally, crochet with tatting cotton one single cro- 
chet on each button-hole loop on the upper edge of 
the border, and to the button-hole loops at the under 
edge of the border tie single strands of tatting cotton 
as shown by the illustration. 
a Fig. 2.—For the border of this fringe make two three- 
~---/ — strand braids of cotton cord of the requisite length, as shown 
y by the illustration, join these with similar cord, and on the outer 
yeins of one of these braids work button-hole loops of cord. Then 
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Fig. 1.—Knotrep anp Crocnet FRINGE 
FOR CoveRLETs, CURTAINS, ETC. Fig. 2.—Kwottrp axp Crocnet Frince 
FoR CovERLETS, CURTAINS, ETC. 

finally, 2 ds, Close these stitches in a ring, turn 

the work, and make on the foundation thread one 

scallop of 2 ds., and seven times alternately 1 p., 


crochet with tatting cotton on each outer vein of 
the upper braid (upper edge of the border) three 








2 ds. ; close to this three times more alternately one : single crochet, and to each button-hole loop at the 
ring, one scallop, as before. In working each ring, Crocwet Rosette ror Covers, Lincertr, ETc, under edge of the border tie a strand of tatting 
however, instead of forming the cotton (see illustration). 

long p., fasten to the long p. of 


Crochet Rosette for 
Covers, Lingerie, etc. 
‘Tuts rosette may be used for 

trimming lingerie or for setting 
covers together, according to 
the size of the cotton used in 
working it. The original is 
crocheted with tatting cotton, 
No. 60, Begin the rosette at 
the middle with a foundation 


the first ring. After working the 
fourth scallop, fasten the working 
threads to the first ring at the 
place where the row of stitches is 
closed, tie them together and cut 
them off. Now tie both threads 
together again, and fasten to the 
middle p. of the nearest of the 
scallops just worked; then work 
one scallop with both threads of 


1 ds,, four times alternately 1 p., of 3 st. (stitches), close this in 
2 ds., then 1 more p., 1 ds. ; om 


i fa sae ns at E WEN i ; a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
thelatnofthecal¢patthee:. aa Sn rea and on it work three rounds of 

eee a <s args — sc. (single crochet), widening 
Sealing -romadl befote, referred to, in such a manner that the ero- 


p. of the following scallop, so that both p. are held list part neler :sulls\mp not 


2 , : puckers. At the end of the third round work 1 sl. ; 
ropetlien (aoe ulnewredion).. , Work & scallop axibstore; this round must count 24 stitches including the sl. re- 
fasten to the middle p. of the scallop of the preceding 


a fa ; ferred to. 4th round.—1 de, (double crochet) on each 
round last referred to, work another scallop, and re- st. of the preceding round (instead of the first de, 
peat from >. At the end of the round fasten the work three chain stitches), after each de. 1 ch. (chain 
working threads to the same p. as at the beginning stitch) follows. At the end of the round work 14l. 
of the round, tie them together and cut them off. In si 


4 . on the third of the 3 ch., which counted as first de. 
working the last round of each rosette, fasten the lat- 5th round.—1 sc. on the first ch. of the preceding 
ter to each other as shown by the illustration, and to ‘ a h 


. d, 21 ch. (the fir: h tter count ag 
the scallops of the third round of the border. Final- shore ale Este) ist ne ni an ae bth of 
ly, work in connection with the rosettes three rounds Bieaate 7 ¢ 


more of alternated scallops as shown by the illustra- the 21 ch. (counting from the beginning), Siam 


y ach. loop. Then work * 2 ch., 1 ste. (short: treble 
tion; these scallops count more or less double knots crochet) on the next ch. of the preceding round, 2 eh, 
and p., according to the intervals which they are to 


1 ste, on the following ch., 17 ch., and, going back+ 


hoe cuit 
on Ni 


| 





Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FoR Cicar-Cases, ETC. Cover ror PraYeR-Booxs, BIBLEs, ETC.—APPLICATION AND Fig. 2,—Merpauuion ror Craar-Caseg, ETC. 
CotoreD Emprowery. Sitver Empromery. CotorED Emprorery, 
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ward, 3 sl. on the first three of the 17 ch., so that a ch. loop is again formed. 
Repeat from *. Finally, fasten to the fourth of the 21 ch. worked at the be- 
ginning of the round with 1 sl. 6th round.—»* 3 se. on the first 3 ch. of the 
next loop (these are the same 3 ch. on which the 3 sl. have previously been 
worked), 18 sc. on the following 14 ch., but after working the Sd, 6th, 9th, 
12th, and 15th sc., work one picot of 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the last worked se. ; 
besides this, after working the 1(th sc., work 1 ste. on the 7th ch. of the fol- 
lowing loop (the first 3 ch. of the loop on which the 3 sl, have been crocheted 
are also counted). After working the 15th sc., work 3 se. on the next 3 sl. 
of the preceding round, then 3 sc. on each of the next two ch. scallops. Repeat 
from *. At the end of the round fasten to the first st. of the same round 
with 1 sl. ; fasten the thread and cut it off. If the rosettes are to be joined, 
work smaller square- 
like rosettes to fill the 
free spaces between the 
rosettes sewed together, 
as follows: 6 ch., one 

jicot of 4 ch. and 1 sl. 
in the first of the 4 ch., 
2 ch., 1 de. on the first 
of the 6 ch., then again 
twice alternately one 
scallop of 2 ch.,1 p., 
and 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of the 6 ch.; now 
one scallop again as be- 
fore, 1 s}. on the fourth 
of the 6 ch. worked at 
the beginning of the 
rosette (counting from 
the beginning). 2d 
round.—8 ch., which 
connt as 1 de., three 
times alternately one 
scallop of 9 ch., 1 de. 
on the following dc. of 
the preceding round; 
finally, 9 ch., and fast- 
en to the third of the 
3 ch. worked at the be- 
ginning of the round 
with 1 sl. 3d round. 
—12 sc. on each scal- “) 7 
lop of 9 ch. ; after the 
ad. 6th, and 9th se. 
of each scallop always 
1 p. of 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the sc. previously worked. This completes the rosette. The rosettes 
may be set together for tidies. 


Medallions for Cigar-Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Sce illustrations on page 424. 

Trese medallions, in application, satin, point Russe, and knotted stitch, are worked on a foun- 
dation of silk, satin, velvet, or leather, with 
coarse or fine silk of various colors. ‘The illus- 
trations show the manner of executing the em- 
broidery. 


Cover for Prayer-Books, Bibles, etc. 
See illustration on page 424. 

Tus cover is made of violet gros grain and 
velvet, and is ornamented in silver and satin 
stitch embroidery with violet saddler's silk. If 
the embroidery is desired for the cover of a 
larger book, enlarge the foundation all around. 
The embroidery may be worked either on both 
or one cover. Cut both parts of the cover and 
the back in one piece of violet gros grain of the 
requisite size, paste the velvet on this part with 
gum arabic, as shown by the illustration (the 
velvet is cut for both parts of the cover in one 
piece, and extends along the back of the book), 
and transfer the design to the foundation. The 
leaves, stems, and vines are worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch with silver thread, the blossoms 
partly with silver bullion and partly with silver 
thread in satin stitch, half-polka stitch, and point 

















Fig 


Fig. 3.—Bramwep Cutcnox.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 2.—Brarpep Cricyon witn 
Heap-Dress oF Rippon AND 
Featners.—Bacx.—(See Fig. 1.] 








Russe. The darker point Russe />= 
stitches which surround the 
corolla of the blossoms are 
worked with violet saddler’s 
silk, as are also the darker 
leaves and stems of the middle 
design figure. Instead of silver thread and silver bullion, gold thread 
and gold bullion may be used. Directions for gold and silver embroid- 
ery are given in Harper's Bazar, No. 29, Vol. II. 


Fig. 7.—Harr Purrep anp in Bows. 


Hair Dressing, Figs. 1-10. 

Tuese coiffures may be made with the natural hair alone, or with 
the assistance of false braids, curls, ete., according to the thickness 
of the natural hair. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Brarpep Cuignon with Heap-Dress oF Rippon 


















1.—Braipep Cuaron witn 

Heav-Dress oF Rippon anp 

FRATHER r 
[See Fi 































Fig. 10.—Curtep Cutexox with Flowers. 
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axp Featiers, ‘The front hair is arranged over crépes; it is combed up- 
ward at the middle of the front, while at the sides it rests on the forehead, 
as shown by the illustration, The chignon is formed of puffs, curls pinned 
on, and three-strand braids e Fig. 2). The head-dress is made of wide 
red velvet ribbon, white ostrich feathers, and coarse gold cord. Tortoise- 
shell side-combs, 

Figs. 8 and 4.—Bratpep Cutcnon. The front hair is partly combed 
upward over crépes at the sides, and partly tied in a knot as shown by the 
illustration ; this knot rests on imped strand of hair, which is set on like 
i Chignon of three-strand braids, arranged as shown by Fig. 4. 
—Crivrep CiicNon with Cur ‘The crimped back hair is 
combed up over crépes. Sev short curls fall on the forehead. The 
crimped back hair is arranged in a chignon, over which fall a bunch of curls 
of different lengths. 
One long curl falls at 
the left side. 

Fig. 6.—Purrep 
CuiGNon with Courts. 
The crimped front hair 
is parted in the middle 
and falls over the fore- 
head. The ends are 
arranged with the back 
hair in puffs and a knot. 
Several curls fall at the 
left side, 

Fig. 7.—Cmcxon 1n 
Purrs ann Bows. 
The chignon consists 
of several bows of hair 
arranged over crépes. 
The crimped front hair 
is combed upward as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion; at the middle of 
the front several short 
puffs are pinned on, 
which are edged by a 
longer puff set on cross- 
wise (see illustration), 

Figs. 8 and 
Rorep CuGnon 
crimped front hair is 
“i =. arranged over crépes, 

Fig. 4.—Brarwep Cutcnon.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] and falls over the fore- 

head at the front, while 

at the sides it is combed back. The back hair is parted in the middle ; each half is parted, together 

with the ends of the front hair, in two strands of equal thickness, which are then wound loosely 

around each other. These roped strands are crossed at the middle of the back, and wound around 

the head like a wreath, so as to fall loosely on the neck, as shown by Fig. 9. They also cover the 

place where a chignon is pinned on, ‘This chignon consists of a bandeau of crimped hair passed 
throngh a tortoise-shell comb, as seen by the illustr ation. 

Fig. 10.—CxiGnon oF CuRL8 AND FLOWERS. 
The front hair is combed up over crépes, and 
the back hair is arranged in long and short curls 
trimmed with sprays of forget-me-nots. 











































WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
THERE’S A WAY. 


N a tour round the northwest coast of Ire- 
land, through districts unknown to me, and 
where I was unknown, I met with a striking 
instance of the double readiness often found in 
the poorer peasantry—readiness of will, and in- 
genious readiness to find a way to carry out that 
will when means seem to be wanting. 
The following amusing adventure occurred to 
me in another part of Ireland. A car was hired 
my to carry four passengers, one of whom was a 
\ Vi very large, heavy man. The driver, on helping 
him up on the side of the Irish car, said, ‘* Sir, 
plase to sit aisy on this side, for she has a tinder 
spring.” ‘y thing that has wheels is ‘‘she” 
—a mill, a watch, a carriage, etc. 
But to return to onr tour. In a wild, mount- 


UND 





ainous part one of our springs 
suddenly gave way, which, 
indeed, did not imply any 
tinderness in the said mem- 
ber of our vehicle, for the 
occasion fully justified the 
breach. But this was little 
comfort to a party, chiefly 
ladies, miles from a forge or from any place where one could hope for 
means to repair. 

A close inspection of the mountain-sides revealed at last a cabin 
built of turf, roofed with heather, about a quarter of a mile off. 

Little as I could hope to find there, I had no better way than to 
trudge across the intervening bog to this habitation. There was no 
one there except a young woman and three or four little children. On 
hearing of our misfortune she sympathized heartily in the hopeless- 
ness of our condition. ‘‘ For,” said she, ‘‘ what would we have here 


Fig. 8.—Rorrp Cutenox.—Sipe.—[See Fig. 9.] 





Fig. 9.—Rorrp Cuicron.—Back. 
[See Fig. 8.] 
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that would help the likes?” I said if we had a 


cord and a piece of we could tie up the 
spring, 80 as to get on to our journey’s end. 
“ But,” she said, “‘ for bits of wood, sure there's 
not a scarcer article in this place. There's not 
a bush, let alone a tree, for miles, and nota cord 
I have in the world.” Looking up as she said 
this, her eye glistened joyfully, and she cried out, 
“And why would I tell a lie? Sure enough I 
have a cord for you;” and suiting her action to 
her word, she seized a knife, and with a spring 
cut a line that stretched across the cabin, which 
was hung with two or three articles of dress 
‘ing. 

ce "There now,” said she, ‘‘there’s half the work ; 
maybe we'll make off the rest too.” So, en- 
conraged by her success, she cast her eyes about, 
saying, “A bit of wood ; oh, a bit of wood ?” 
Suddenly she shouted, “ Ay!” and turning up 
the one chair in the house, she with her naked 
heel thrust out the crazy wooden seat, and held 
up one of the little boards of which it was made, 
shouting, ‘‘ ‘There it’s.” 

At this moment # man came in, and looking 
with bewilderment at his wife, cried, ‘‘ Jinny, 
woman, is it mad ye are, dear? What are ye 
at, woman, tearing and smashing?” 

“*No, dear, I am n't mad, but just getting the 
gentleman a bit of wood to mend his carriage.” 

I explained; and he said, ‘‘Ogh, Jinny, 
you're a foolish woman ; sure that bit of old dale 
wood wouldn't hold over the first big jog on the 
road. It’s oak it 'll take to hold it.” 

** And where would I get oak wood?” replied 
she. ‘Sure if I had it I'd give it with all the 
joy in life.” 

‘¢Where would you get it,” said he, “but 
where it’s to be had?” and before I could stop 
him he had taken hold of a little barrel, half full 
of butter, and he tore a stave out of theside. It 
was exactly the thing, but I could not but be 
sorry to see the little vessel they were filling for 
market thus broken. The wife cried out, “‘Oh!” 
which he echoed before I could speak, adding, 
“*QOh, Jinny, sure ‘Tim the cooper will be here 
to-morrow to make some tubs for the wee still- 
house” (where illicit whisky is made), ‘‘ and he'll 
clap in a stave in no time at all. Come, your 
honor, and we'll see what we can do.” 

I staid behind to give the woman some money, 
but she drew back and said, ‘‘ What's that for ?” 
and on my representing to her what I meant, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! wouldn't you give that 
much help to a creature in such black need with- 
out you'd be paid for it? No, thank you, Sir.” 

It was said with dignity, and I could only 
heartily thank her. 

‘The man handily helped to bind up the broken 
spring, which carried us two days’ rough travel- 
ing. He was as steady as the wife in repulsing 
any gift more than hearty thanks.. 





ANACREONTIC. 


Ou, if my love offended me, 
And we had words together, 
To show her I would master be, 
I'd whip her with a feather! 


If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny declare it, 

I'd give my love a cross of pearl, 
And e her always bear it! 


If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 
I'd catch my darling on the sly, 
And smother her with roses! 


But should she clinch her dimpled fists, 
Or contradict her betters, 

Td manacle her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters! 


And if she dared her lips to pont, 
Like many pert young misses, 
I'd wind my arm waist about, 

And punish her with kisses! 





A VERY NATURAL FLOWER. 


HEN Marian Kane asked me to go to St. 

Bo’s with her, and spend a day at her sis- 
ter's house, I said, ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart.” 
And then it came over me, with a kind of men- 
tal shiver, that I had nothing to wear under the 
eyes of a person so intensely fashionable as Mrs, 
Ay 


Oh, I know that look,” said Marian; ‘it 
means old clothes. I’ve seen it before on your 
face. Julian Ayr saw you in church, and said 
you had the head of the Queen of Sheba ; 80 you 
ought to be satisfied, and not hanker after her 
dresses too.” 

‘There's no comfort in looking like a queen 
if one can not have the purple and fine linen. 
You will have to go without me,” I said, hope- 
lessly, as the difficulties began to heap them- 
selves more and more in my way as I thought 
of them. 

**But you accepted my invitation.” 

“The spirit is willing enough, but the gloves 
and boots and hat are weak.” 

‘Never mind; you could not pay my sister a 
greater compliment than to dress your plainest, 
and let her look prettier than you do.” 

Then Marian took her elbows off the gate, 
where she had been arguing the matter, and 
went her way. 

When I went in mother was poring over one 
of my father’s old sermons. She says there are 
none like them preached in these days. When 
1 told her my troubles she said the sermon just 
fitted my case. The text was Agur’s petition, 
“*Give me neither poverty nor riches,” and the 
application was very hard. on unreasonable de- 


sires. , 
«<I know it has been the fashion in all ages to 


admire that prayer in theory,” I said, desperate- 
ly; ‘but I can sympathize better with that poor 
creature who prayed ‘ for food and raiment—and 
pretty good clothes.’ I really think that two- 
thirds of my waking thoughts have been given 
to my clothes aince I can remember. I never 
could sit or walk naturally for fear of exposing a 
patch or a darn, or a breadth that was upsid 

down.” : 

Seeing my reckless state of mind, mother 
came speedily down from the heights to which 
the sermon had raised her, and begun to calcu- 
late ways and means for accomplishing my jour- 
ney to St. Bo’s, She has amazing “‘ faculty”— 
which means a talent for making something out 
of nothing. 

“There's that black silk that the parish gave 
me while your dear father was alive. I’ve al- 
ways meant you to have it.” I went up stairs 
to get it, and the clouds began to show a silver 
lining directly. 

It was a black silk of the deadest sort, and 
proved none the worse for its long imprisonment 
in a dark closet. Mother is ‘‘a fine figure of a 
woman,” as Joe Gargery would have said, and 
a complete suit was soon educed from its many 
breadths. We trimmed it with folds made from 
a black satin bonnet (of the era when a bonnet 
was worthy of the name) nearly as good as new, 
and a vest of the same material that my father 
wore.at his wedding. ‘The two matched so well 
that it was almost a special providence. How 
that bonnet did hold out—the widow's cruse of 
oil was nothing to it!—and the vest, too; only 
the pockets rather interfered. 

If one is doomed to a single gown, by all 
means let it be black silk; it satisfies attention, 
but does not challenge it. Mine was very pret- 
ty when it was done, albeit no dress-maker had 
touched it. So far as the dress was concerned, 
my soul had rest. 

My summer hat had been a sort of sundown, 
bought for use, without more than half an eye to 
ornament. Clearly it would not do for St. Bo's; 
so mother bought a frame, and retired with it 
into the best room. I had no misgivings, and 
sat on the front-door step reading ‘‘ Lothair” (I 
like to read about fearfull y rich people, who have 
no use for ‘‘ faculty”) till she should come out 


again. 

“Will it do?” said mother, holding up the 
hat, which she had fashioned out of inspiration 
and a bit of Swiss muslin. 

“« It’s lovely as far as it goes,” I said, as grate- 
fully as I could. 

“ How much farther would you like it to go?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps as far as a 
bunch of moss-rose buds that I saw in Miss 
Stiffen’s window; but you certainly were a mil- 
liner in some previous state of existence. I won- 
der if there was much to choose between that 
and being a poor minister's wife in this.” 

“*Speaking of the flower,” said mother (and 
shutting me up with a tender smile that she kept 
for my father’s memory), ‘‘it is probably too 
dear for us, and the hat will look better absolute- 
ly plain than with a cheap flower.” 

“Oh dear, yes; they will think I am a Qua- 
keress, or a Sister of Charity; but what am I todo 
for gloves? I have only the white cotton ones 
that have been washed twice.” 

Mother went to her china cupboard (it was 
too small to be called a closet), and reaching far 
into it, took a dingy-looking bill out of the tea- 


t 
pen. You-haven’t found Captain Kidd’s treasure, 
have you, mother ?” 

‘*No, it’s a little money that I have been sav- 
ing for a rainy day.” 

‘¢ But this will be spending it on a fair day.” 

“ Never mind; a lady's gloves are her centre 
of dress, You had better buy pearl-color.” 

I went out later and bought the gloves, and 
they fitted so perfectly that 1 became almost rec- 
onciled to the severe simplicity of the hat; but 
it certainly did Jook more like an old lady's morn- 
ing cap than any thing else. I picked a few cin- 
namon roses and stuck them in for a minute, and 
even that was better than nothing; but cinna- 
mon roses soon fade, and the least little wilt 
about the edges would betray them. In the 
small hours of the night it occurred to me to use 
spray of lilies of the valley, which Marian Kane 
had given me when she learned to make wax- 
flowers ; and so soothing was this bright idea that 
I knew nothing more till mother waked me in 
time for the early train. 

Marian Kane looked lovely in a dark blue 
silk suit, and a blue hat with a long feather that 
matched it perfectly, and brought out the shin- 
ing gold-color of a great bunch of carls on the 
back of her head. When she told me the price 
of those curls it almost took my breath away : 
it would have clothed me from head to foot for 
half a year at least. I had only two big braids 
of brown hair that went round my head twice; 
but, such as they were, they had never grown on 
any head but my own. I had been very proud 
of them before the fashion came about of wear- 
ing such heaps of false hair; and tnen, of course, 
my glory was tarnished, because every one seemed 
to share it. 

Marian’s looked as if it were cut out of whole 
cloth, with plenty left ; indeed, her father had so 
much money that he scarcely knew what to do 
with it; while mother and I lived on a property 
so small that the interest of it was scarcely visi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

‘* Mother,” I whispered at the last minnte, 
‘*do I look skimped, after all? Do you see old 
bonnet and vest written all over me? If you 
‘make believe very much,’ perhaps you could 
pass a disinterested judgment on me for once— 
that is, see me as others do.” 

‘*T love you too much for that,” said mother. 
“Here is your hat.” 

“Oh, how perfect! where did you get it?” 

‘< Look close,” said mother, under her breath. 

Shaded a little by a fold of lace there lay on the 





front of the hat a gloriou® japonica half bloomed 
out, with its red heart plainly seen, and bedded 
on two broad satiny-green leaves. 

Mother had cut it off, the only one on her plant; 
and she had even taken the precaution to put a 
wire through the brittle stem, as the florists do. 

She had watched that bud as if it had been a 
baby, and now to sacrifice it to my vanity! 
Why did not Sancho Panza bless the man that 
invented mothers ! 

I made a rush at her, but she evaded me. 
‘* Remember that you have on your best gown, 
and it is old-fashioned to be demonstrative.” 

‘*What are you thinking of ?” said Marian, 
as mother looked from her to me with an amused 
smile, 

“Only this: Ethel and I have been working 
hard for a week to make ready for one day. [ 
hope when she comes home to-night the day will 
have paid her for it. Her father always quoted 
a bit of Latin at such times; it meant, in En- 
glish, ‘The mountain travailed and brought forth 
—a mouse.’” 

“Iv may be the great day of my life,” I said, 
as we shut the gate. ‘‘I am going to seek my 
fortune.” 

Mother sent after me some sort of a ‘‘ God- 

” but I was too far off to heat it. 

‘You do look wonderfully nice,” said Marian, 
in her warm-hearted way. ‘‘And where under 
the canopy did one mother find that splendid 
flower? { would give half my kingdom if I 
could wear scarlet things; but i 
from indigo to violet.” 2 

She bent over the hat for half a second, and I 
thought she would read the flower’s secret; but 
happily the lace deluded her. ‘The day was in- 
tensely warm ; but nothing can dry the dew of 
youth. I had been in St. Bo's before on shop- 
ping raids; but now there were no bundles to 
look after, and no reiterated disappointments 
because the prettiest things always cost the most. 

Now I was to spend a whole day in a brown- 
stone house, on a broad street, with a grassy lit- 
tle park and fountain in it. Mrs, Ayr was tome 
rather an awful mn, who wore her hair al- 
ways crimped and curled and braided as if life 
were a perpetual party to her, and all her dresses 
were best dresses. She came down to us when 
we had been shown into a parlor subdued to a 
‘* dim religious light” with three sets of curtains. 
She wore a white piqué wrapper (‘‘ braided to 
death,” Marian said), and a Roman sash that to 
me would have been s joy forever. She was 
much less formidable in her own house, or possi- 
bly my own consciousness of being well dressed 
upheld me; but her little girl was too fearfully 
and wonderfully arrayed to be rashly spoken to; 
her long wavy hair and the dozen infinitesimal 
ruffles on her tiny skirt removed her out of the 
pale of childhood. 

“Don’t climb into that chair, Natalie,” said 
Mrs. Ayr, sharply. 

“<Tt’s a new one, ien’t it?” asked Marian. 

“Yes; Mr. Ayr bought two of them at an auc- 
tion of famous old furniture. ‘That one and the 
one Miss Ethel is in came out of the boudoir of 
Marie Antoinette, a queen of—of France, I 
think, I don’t exactly remember what she was 
famous for. I haven't had time to look it up in 
the history.” 

I started up as if I had been sitting on an al- 
tar without knowing it. If I saw “‘ only this and 
nothing more,” it was worth coming to St. Bo's 
for. ‘Tye very chair on which the loveliest and 
most ill-used of women may have thrown herself 
to collect her thoughts, and brace her courage 
for the imprisonment which was to end in a 
shameful death! 

“You are quite pale,” said Mra. Ayr. “I 
assure you her ghost has not appeared to us yet. 
Perhaps you can tell me her story : I have so lit- 
tle time to look into books.” 2 

I told her the history as well as I could, and 
she thanked me gracefully, and forgot it within 
five minutes, 1 have no doubt. 

Then it was time for luncheon, and I knew at 
once why Mrs. Ayr had no time to read. I 
could not but fall in love with the amber-colored 
cloth, the creamy chocolate, the dainty perfec- 
tion of the food, and the silent deftness of the 
girl who waited. Mrs. Ayr was a perfect house- 
keeper. Almost all that chapter about the vir- 
tuous woman, expounded to the prophet Lemu- 
el by his mother, would apply to her. Doubt- 
less her husband's heart rested in her, and every 
button was in its right place when he sat in the 
gates ; but, after all, what was the use of buying 
chairs out of Marie Antoinette’s boudoir for a 
wife who never found time to learn what she was 
famous for? 

Of course I did not say these ungrateful things 
to my hostess, nor even to Marian. 1 only pon- 
dered them in my heart. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Ayr took us to drive in 
her barouche, and I sat on the back seat with 
her, because I was the greater stranger. Her 
Toultitudinous raffles hid my skirts entirely, but 
I was willing to be only a bust for the time. 
Once she frightened me by putting on her eye- 
glass to look at my japonica (but I fancied she 
could see better without the glass). She said it 
must have come from Paris, it was so perfect. 
I could not be too thankful that I had not put 
in the wax-flowers, for the heat was intense, and 
would certainly have melted the lilies and leaves 
into one greenish lump. When we returned it 
was nearly time for our train, if we were to 
go home that night. We went in to say last 
words, and at the same moment Natalie Ayr 
leaned too far over the stair-rail to welcome us, 
and fell sheer down a good many feet, striking 
the lowest stair with a terrible thud. The poor 
little thing was stunned for an instant, and hung 
limp on Marian’s arm. ‘‘ She's dead,” screamed 
Mrs. Ayr, and fainted away ; for which absurdity 
I could have beaten her, and I fear I did pour 
on water very much as if she were a house on 

re, 


can only range 


Natalie came to consciousness before her moth- 
er, and told us where to go for the family phy- 
sician. 

When I came back with him Mrs. Ayr begged 
me piteously to go for her husband. It was a 
hard thing to ask of a girl utterly strange to the 
city streets. If she had prefaced it by the slight- 
est apology, I could not have had courage enough 
to go, bnt she was perfectly certain that no ne- 
cessity could be like hers. Marian must hold 
the child while she bemoaned herself; and I 
was to take a horse-car which would take me 
nearly to No. 13 Babel Street, where was Mr. 
Ayr’s office. It was all plain sailing till I found 
myself in a big building, with long corridors and 
many doors, and the doors stood open, so that 
it was often difficult to read the names without 
being stared at unmercifally, At last it was 
“J. & J. Ayr,” and I went in, full of courage. 

A young man sat at a desk writing, and was 
not at all ina hurry to look up. ‘‘Is Mr. Ayr 
in?” I asked, meekly, for my courage, like Bob 
Acres's, had oozed out of my fingers’ ends before 
I had crossed the room. 

“* Yes,” 

“Can I see him ?” still more meekly. 

Then he looked at me for the first time, and 
offered his chair with a politeness that was more 
overwhelming than his neglect. 

“I am Mr. Ayr,” he said, with a bow so 
graceful that I felt myself growing more coun- 
trified every minute. 

‘* Bat you can not be Mr. John Ayr. I want 

see him.” 

‘Why not?” 

“* Because he is married, and—" 

“* How can you tell that I am not married, un- 
less you have second-sight?” - 

He was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
T could have stood there talking nonsense to him 
forever, but this was not my errand. 

“*Mr. Ayr’s little girl has had a dreadful full, 
and he is very much wanted at home.” 

«Poor little Natalie!’ What an unlucky baby 
she is! Her father is gone out of town for the 
afternoon. If you will take a seat here for half 
an hour I will go back with you to my brother's 
house. The way is rather blind.” 

“Oh no, thank you; I won't trouble you;” 
and I went out quickly. I must have turned the 
wrong way at the very door, for I came round 
to the same building after a long detour, and 
was covered with confusion to meet Mr. Ayr 
just coming out. 

“*So you came back, after all. I knew you 
would get lost. You have the look of being 
easily bewildered in a crowd, and you would not 
dare for your life to ask any stranger to direct 

ou.” 

“You are mistaken, because I asked two peo- 
ple to show me the way.” 

‘One, I’ve no doubt, was a blind man hold- 
ing out shoe-strings, and the other a child as 
innocent as yourself, You have a rare capacity 
for getting lost. I see it in your face.” 

“Just as I saw that you were not married.” 

“But are you certain you did see it? Re- 
member, I have not confirmed your guess. There 
may be, this minute, a little woman sitting in her 
bay-window straining her eyes for my coming.” 

*<T can not imagine her.” 

‘<7 have imagined her often. But how these 
people knock you about! Take my arm, and 
you will get on mach more easily.” 

It was very smooth sailing after that, and the 
walk grew delightful. 

“* Are you in a harry?” he said, as we paused 
before the window of a picture-shop. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ayr must have reached the comfortable stage of 
her hysterics by this time, and Marian will man- 
age her better without you. Let us go in and see 
the pictures.” 

“*1f you are sure that the ‘little woman in the 
bay-window’ will not be angry.” 

“«T_ will answer for her, Whatever other 
qualities she has, I have always imagined her 
with a saintly temper.” 

And so we strolled from picture to picture, 
and a wonderfully short half hour was gone be- 
fore I knew it. 

“‘Oh, [ am sure we ought to go on our way 
now,” I said. 

“T am very willing to go on our way,” said 
Mr. Ayr, with a lingering glance, that the ‘‘little 
woman in the bay-window,” if she had existed in 
the flesh, would certainly have resented. 

It was wonderful how fast we got on toward 
friendship in that long summer afternoon. As 
we sat together in the horse-car, still in a crowd, 
I ventured to look sideways at him once or 
twice, to read what manner of man he was. 

‘<Well,” he said, turning sharp round in the 
midst of my scrutiny, ‘‘ what do you make of it?” 

I felt myself blush vividly. 

*¢You have no idea what a brilliant reflection 
is cast on your cheek by the flower in your hat,” 
he went on. 

When I stepped off the car it started too soon, 
and I fell forward on the hand that he put out 
to assist me; but it was a strong hand, and easily 
kept me from falling further. As I recovered 
myself two petals of the japonica fell on his 
sleeve. He looked at them curiously, and rubbed 
them between thumb and finger. 

“That is the most natural flower I ever saw 
worn,” he said, with a comical glance at my dis- 
turbed face. I knew I must make a clean breast 
of it now, for my secret was betrayed at last. 

“Oh, Mr. Ayr, please don’t tell any one. 
Marian and her sister both think it is artificial. 
The hat was so plain, you know; and when 
Marian asked me to come here with her 1 had 
no time to buy a flower—I mean I could not 
afford one—and so mother put on the japonica 
and shaded it with the lace, just for one day.” 

“You did not propose to delude any body, 
only vou wanted to look pretty for one day?” 

“Yes. I know it was silly, but don’t ridicule 
it before Mrs. Ayr.” 
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“Not for worlds; your secret is safe with me. 
The flower is not more natural than the little 
girl who wears it.” 

He said this as we were going up the steps, 
and Mrs. Ayr received us with effusion. The 
doctor had been there and gone, and Natalie's 
hurt was trifling. I could not see Mrs. Ayr 
with her brother-in-law and Marian five minutes 
without perceiving that she had it strongly in 
mind to bring about a match between them. I 
must have been very tired and excited by the 
day's adventures, for her efforts to interest them 
in each other exasperated me to the last degree. 
Marian herself was not in the plot. Her manner 
to Mr. Ayr was perfectly easy and genial. 

‘Julian, did you ever see so becoming a suit 
as Marian’s?” said Mrs. Ayr when Marian was 
out of the room for a moment. 

‘ Not more than one or two, I think ;"’ and he 
gave a mere suspicion of aglanceatme. ‘‘But, 
do you know, Marian somehow reminded me of 
‘one of those little books bound in blue and gold 
that Brammell & Hant used to publish ; the blue 
suit for the covers, and the golden curls for the 
gilt scroll-work on the back.” 

“Tam not sure that you mean to be compli- 
mentary,” said Mrs. Ayr. 

“*Neither am I, but Marian will give me the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

«We are to stay here all night, and go home 
in the morning,” said Marian, coming into the 


room. 

“*T shall be very happy,” I said, trying to be 
simply polite, with a thrill of delight at the idea 
of seeing more of Mr. Ayr. 

Then my eyes fell on that unlucky hat. If two 
petals had fallen out of the japonica already, 
what would be left of it in the morning? My 
vanity would find me out at last, and how utter- 
ly disgusted Mrs. Ayr would look, after commit- 
ting herself to its Parisian origin! 

“¢I'm afraid my mother will expect me,” I 
stammered, ‘If there is a night train I believe 
I onght to go home.” 

** Don't let her go, I beg,” said Mr. Ayr. “If 

‘ou do, the consequences will never cease to 
heane you. She has been lost once already this 
afternoon.” 

I took up my hat, with the least little beseech- 
ing look at Mr, Ayr not to oppose my going. 
He answered it with a smile that might mean a 
dozen things, but not one in favor of my de- 
parture. 

He went away in a few minutes, promising to 
tome again in the evening. 

‘* Don’t fail to come,” urged Mrs. Ayr; ‘‘’tis 
0 seldom we have Marian with us.” 

He smiled agatn, with a little lift in his eye- 
brows; and then Marian took me up to the ex- 
quisite room in which we were to sleep. 

Mrs, Ayr was certainly a wonderfal house- 
keeper, but I fancied that Mr. Julian Ayr would 
prefer a wife whose soul sometimes rose above 
the embroidery on her pillow-shams. 

** How do you like him ?” said Marian, eagerly. 

“Pretty well,” I said, stooping to unbutton 
my boots. 

“Only ‘prey, well! I thought he would be 
precisely the man that you would rave over.” 

“Did you?” 

“Indeed I did. I meant you should meet 
him some time st our house. I wonder what 
would suit you if he is not handsome and good 
enough ?” 

“Mrs, Ayr seems anxious that he should suit 


jou, 
a Oh, I know. One can always read her like 
an open book. But Julian and [ have talked it 
all over; and when I run away with my true- 
love—as I believe I shall be forced to do, sooner 
or later—she will disinherit me for a year at 
least.” 

This was a blessed relief to my foolish heart, 
and I looked twenty questions at least at Marian. 

“Your face is just the shape of an interroga- 
tion point,” she said; ‘‘but Julian Ayr is not 
the answer to it. If you hadn't said ‘pretty 
well’ with such pretense of indifference when I 
asked you how you liked him, you should have 
had my secret.” 

Then she went down stairs, and left me to 
dream a little dream by myself. Mr. Ayr came 
again svon after the tedious dinner had d 
itself away, and brightened us all with his light- 
hearted way of making talk. 

Late in the evening he declared that the moon- 
light was irresistible, and Marian and I must 
walk out with him, if only for a few blocks. 

Mrs. Ayr favored the idea warmly, only ask- 
ing me, with solicitude, if I were not too tired by 
my afternoon adventure, Tired! On the con- 
trary, I felt as if wings had suddenly sprouted 
out of my heels, like the little statue of Mercury 
on the centre-table. 

Not that the moonlight was quite what Mr. 
Ayr’s fancy had pictured it; in fact, I don’t think 
we saw the moon at all. We walked up and 
down, talking a little, but oftener silent, and 
once or twice I am sure Mr. Ayr gave the hand 
that rested in his arm the faintest possible press- 
ure. 

‘When we came back Marian ran up the steps, 
and pretended to fumble at the night-latch with 
an imaginary key, while Mr. Ayr paused at the 
foot, and gave me a small paper box. 

“* Are you sure it is for me?” 

“Quite.” 

“Thank you.” 

“‘You are thanking me in the dark. Wait 
till you see what it is, and thank me when you 
see me \. 

““That may be a long time, perhaps.” 

“I hope it will seem long to you. Good- 
night now ; I will not come in.” 

He moved away slowly as his brother opened 
the hall door, and Marian and I passed from the 
dewy darkness into the too-bright hall. 

“* How brilliant your cheeks are!” said Mrs. 
Ayr, with a tone implying that I should make a 
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nice, rosy milkmaid. ‘‘The country air gives 
such a color.” 

‘*Was it country air or Julian Ayr?” whis- 
pered Marian. 

I made my escape up stairs in a few minutes 
to examine my treasure. It was a small flat 
box, and inside, wrapped in wet cotton, was an- 
other red japonica on two satin-green leaves, the 
exact image of the one on my hat, which was 
growing brown along the edges. 

‘The thoughtfulness that had prompted this 
gift put a halo around Mr. Ayr’s head at once. 
I could think of nothing else, sleeping or waking, 
and was so absent-minded in my leave-taking 
next morning that Mrs. Ayr’s eyebrows went up 
at least half an inch. 

She had not more than half approved of me 
from the first. A bird of the air must have car- 
ried my treason. 

‘* How very fresh the japonica looks!” was 
mother’s first greeting. ‘‘Did you take it off 
and put it in water overnight ?” 

“*No. Mr. Ayr found it out by chance, and 
gave me another. I mean Mr. Julian Ayr. Did 
you ever see him ?” 

“Once, at Mr. Kane's. I thought him rather 
supercilious and disposed to treat people who 
live in the country as if they were mallen stalks.” 

““Oh no; you must be thinking of some other. 
He is the most delightful man I ever met, the 
handsomest, the kindest, the—” I came to a 
sudden stand-still under mother’s surprised eyes, 
and the eulogy was not resumed till long after. 

- In just a week Mr. Ayr found some business 
to call him to onr village, and came to call on 
me with Marian. When Marian had enticed 
mother into the garden tolook at an extraordinary 
lily, Mr. Ayr began to walk up and down the 
room, and came close to me. 

“* Was it long?” he said, with a sober sort of 
smile. It flashed upon me that he meant the 
time since I had seen him in St. Bo's. 

**Not very, because my life is so smooth that 
my day in the city made a big ripple for me to 
think of.” 

“*T know girls, whose ideas are as artificial as 
their flowers, who would have made me a differ- 
ent answer. If I come here again next week, 
will any one be glad to see me?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, J shall be very glad.” 

“Then I will come;” and he covered my hand 
with his own ever so lightly, and drew it away 
suddenly as if he had put it down by mistake. 
He was sitting listlessly in his former place when 
the others came back, and soon went away with 
Marian. 

“*Do you suppose they are engaged?” said 
mother. 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

‘“Why not? It would be an excellent match, 
and suit every body.” 

I thought I knew one, and perhaps two, whom 
it would not suit at all. 

‘Well; that’s one reason against it. These 
matches which are excellent in every body's eyes 
never come about. If Adam and Eve had had 
any bride-maids, one would have said, ‘How 
could she marry Aim!’ and the other, ‘How 
could he marry her /’” 

‘We shall see,” said mother, oracularly. 

“T am so happy!” I said, after a pause. 

‘* How long since?” said mother. 

“Half an hour or so. You were in the gar- 
den when the fit came on.” 

I wanted her to ask questions, but she only 
looked wistfully at me, and said, as she got up 
to make her nightly round of fastening doors 
and windows, 

“*You must remember that when you are 
happy you are on the top of a hill; you can’t 
move either way without going down.” 

‘* Before you were a milliner you must certain- 
ly have been the oracle at Delphi, and said wise 
things sitting on a three-legged stool. But, 
speaking of hills, there’s now and then one with 
@ big table-land on the top, where one can walk 
a long time withont going down.” 

‘* May yours be one of that sort!” said mother. 

“ Amen,” said L 

Mr. Ayr, or Julian, as I soon learned to call 
him, came again the next week, and the next, 
all through the glowing summer. 

We were walking up and down onr little gar- 
den (and a very little one it was, so that the turn 
came often, but he did not seem to mind it) one 
night, lit only with stars. 

“This must be my last visit for several weeks. 
The early train is to be taken off, and our busy 
time is coming on just now,” said Julian, 

Icaught my breath. How could I live so long 
without him when his visits were become like 
my daily bread! But I had nothing to say. 

‘* Will you not say you are sorry ?” 

I am not the crying sort of woman, as a rule; 
but this had come too suddenly, and before I 
knew it the tears rolled down my face and fell 
on his hand. 

“*You have said it, little one. You can never 
take back such an answer as that. Now prom- 
ise me that you will spend these weeks not in 
making tucks and ruffies, and growing pale with 
fine stitching ; but keep out of doors, and lay up 
a store of health for city living, so that when I 
come again—” 

“* Are you quite sure where that long sentence 
is going to lead you?” 

I interrupted him, I think, only to prolong 
that blessed minute. 

«Where did it leave off?” 

‘You said when you came again—” 

“Oh yes! When I come again you must be 
ready to go with me to the pleasantest house [ 
can find, with a bay-window in it, and sit there 
every afternoon looking for me. Will that be a 
hard life?” 

‘* Not if you come home early.” 

I did not tell my mother any more than this 
of oar walk in the garden, and she was quite sat- 
isfied. 


Of course I promised every thing that Julian 
asked; but I made a mental reservation about 
the ruffles and tucks. He had to be argued out 
of another idea on which he had set his mascu- 
line heart—that I should wear red japonicas at 
my wedding. Such an innovation would have 
shocked Mrs. John Ayr too much, 





CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL 
(From ovz Own Corresronpent.] 


‘Wasumeron, June, 1871. 

EAR BAZAR,—Our friends, the special 

correspondents, before they left, at the close 
of the session in which they triumphed over the 
“privileges” of the Senate, announced that, as 
every body who was any body was about to go 
away for the summer, the metropolis would be 
virtually dead until next December. Never was 
there a greater mistake; and it is only now, re- 
lieved from the artificial excitement c:.used by 
the political effervescence of Congress, that Wash- 
ington City really appears to advantage. 

It was Jules Janin, I think, who described 
Paris in the summer as a féte by daylight. Cer- 
tainly Washington, so dreary and often so dusty 
during the winter, is now charming. The lux- 
uriant shade trees shelter the straight streets 
with their benevolent shadows, partially conceal 
the many insignificant houses, and make all pe- 
destrians grateful to Jefferson, who first planted 
them. Then there are the public grounds and 
gardens, filled with foliage and rare flowers, and 
musical with the falling waters of fountains. 
Nor must I forget the hundreds of private gar- 
dens, especially rich in roses, which flourish ad- 
mirably well here, as if it were their native soil. 

The immediate environs of Washington are 
even more delightful in the summer than the city 
itself. There are the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home, with miles of winding carriage roads, 
shrubbery, flower beds, and rustic work, which 
the old veterans keep in exquisite order, and 
thereby keep themselves from rusting out. The 
drive along the banks of Rock Creek is equal to 
the most picturesque park in Europe, not ex- 
cepting Fontainebleau, and Mr. Corcoran’s estate 
surpasses the Petit Trianon. The grounds of 
the Jesuits’ College at Georgetown are pleasant- 
ly pathed, and Great Britain has no estate more 
favored by nature than ‘‘ Kalorama,” where Jocl 
Barlow wrote poetry, while his protégé, Robert 
Fulton, made models of steamboats, and tested 
them in the neighboring mill-pond. And then 
there is ‘‘ Arlington,” which overlooks the whole 
city, as if its sleeping army of those who died 
that the republic might live were ready at a 
signal to spring to arms again, if necessary, to 
defend the capital. The flower garden, which 
was the pride of Mrs, Lee when her husband was 
loyal to the flag under which he had been edu- 
cated, is now fringed with the white head-stones 
of Union officers who fell in battle. 

Then there is the broad Potomac—the ‘‘ River 
of Swans,” as the Indians called it—which is 
alive every pleasant evening with the barges of 
the boat clubs, trim yachts which never float in 
salt-water, and tiny steam-cutters from the navy- 
yard, Steamboats, with bands of music, convey 
pleasure-parties to the dancing pavilions erected 
on different points of land, where it is cool enough 
to dance ‘‘till broad daylight ;” and every morn- 
ing there is a cargo of patriotic pilgrims taken 
to Mount Vernon, which the ladies of America 
now own, and which they are fast restoring to 
its pristine condition, when Washington super- 
intended its management. 

Up the river are the Falls of the Potomac, 
not wanting in picturesque grandeur, but espe- 
cially attractive to anglers. Mr. Webster used 
not only to frequently catch fish there, but he 
enjoyed cooking them, although he used to sigh 
becanse it was impossible to concoct a chowder 
with shad or rock-fish or black bass. Buta 
freshly caught shad, split open and nailed flat 
on a seasoned bit of oak board, can be delicious- 
ly cooked—like a johnny-cake—before a large 
wood fire. ‘‘ Planked shad,” they call it on the 
Potomac. 

But while there is a deal of rational al fresco 
enjoyment hereabout during the summer, there 
is also a vast amount of steady pen-work per- 
formed. The labors of the department clerks, 
often interrupted by Congressional calls for in- 
formation during the winter, are now unceasing, 
and the accounts of Uncle Sam are posted up, 
his letters are filed, and full reports are made of 
what all in his service are about. 

How the public service is changing! Ten 

ears ago, when the exigencies of the war made 
it necessary for the government to issue ‘‘ post- 
age currency,” as it was then called, a few ladies 
were employed in the Treasury Department to 
cut apart the printed sheets of paper change. 
In a year or more, men being wanted in the field, 
a few women were employed in the same depart- 
ment as copyists. Governor Andrew, that most 
tender-hearted yet lion-like of State chief magis- 
trates, visiting the agency which he had estab- 
lished here that the brave boys from the Ba: 
State might be cared for when sick or wounded. 
conceived the idea of employing a female clerk 
to write to their mothers, or wives, or children, 
or sweethearts; and Mrs. Thomas for seven years 
faithfully discharged that duty with rare discre- 
tion, No man could have written such letters 
as she wrote, filled with the little details about 
loved ones so desired at lonely homes, and en- 
couraging hopes of recovery, or gently conveying 
the saddest tidings. And in due time female 
clerks found their way every where, except into 
the State ent (where treaties are not 
kept secret) and into the clerical rooms of Con- 
gress. In the Congressional Library a lady is 
one of the best of the excellent and obliging 
clerical force. 

Now there must be five hundred or more la- 
dies in Washington who are in the public serv- 
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ice, and many of them do more work than any 
of the men in the bureans in which they toil. 
But the “‘lords of creation” have, until recently, 
drawn on an average double the pay given their 
female co-laborers. This wrong is to be reme- 
died under an act of Congress, which permits 
the promotion of women as well as men, pro- 
vided they can pass satisfactory examinations. 
Already have four of the ladies in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue been before the examining 
board of the Treasury Department, and passed 
satisfactory examinations; and it is recorded of 
one of them (Mrs. Little, originally from Massa- 
chusetts) that she answered correctly every ques- 
tion asked her, which is more than has ever been 
said of any man examined by this board. Hence- 
forth let it be hoped that a woman who writes 
thirty pages a day will receive as much, if not 
more, than a man who only writes eight or ten. 

As for our beau monde, they have migrated to 
fashionable watering-places, either to enjoy sea- 
bathing or to drink mineral water, but in either 
case to display wonderfal attire. Lady Thorn- 
ton sails for England on the 24th, with her boy 
and two girls, but will return in the fall, and 
hopes to pass the summer of '72 at the quiet re- 
treat near Newburyport where she was last sum- 
mer. Madame De Catacazy no longer dazzles 
us with her blonde beauty, as there is a coldness, 
if not a rupture, between the Russian legation 
and the Department of State, which will sadly 
interfere with the pleasures of the prince during 
his coming visit, if not reconciled. Madame 
Gerolt will soon leave us, as her husband has 
been recalled by Bismarck, after having repre- 
sented Prussia here a quarter of a century. One 
of the Misses Gerolt was married not long ago to 
the chargé d'affaires of Greece, and the other, 
who displays a strong desire for monastic life, 
will remain here as a pensionnaire in a convent. 
Madame De Treilhard, the accomplished Ameri- 
can wife ofthe French minister, is narsing him 
devotedly, and hopes that his reason may soon 
be restored, with his health. And as for the 
other ladies of the diplomatic corps, you will 
find them chronicled in the reports of society at 
fashionable resorts. 

Although our daute noblesse is away, the cheery 
matrons and blooming misses s’amuse, neverthe- 
less. In addition to the water excursions above 
mentioned, there are private theatricals, fruit 
festivals, and garden concerts, with a deal of 
quiet promenading and sitting on porches — in 
the old Knickerbocker style— until late in the 
night. All of which is very enjoyable. 

CONTEUR, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Veat Hasn.—This makes a most delightful supper 
dish. Choose a shin of veal with about three pounds 
of meat on it. Boil it in as small a quantity of water 
as you well can, so that when done there shall be 
nearly one quart left. It should be boiled the day be- 
fore it is wanted, so that it may become perfectly cold. 
When the meat seems entirely done, take it out, laying 
it away from the alr, but not wrapping it in a cloth; 
save all the liquor in a separate dish. The next day 
cut the meat off, make it very fine, but not quite so fine 
as mince-meat ; about half an hour before you wish to 
send it to table put it over the fire in a covered stew- 
pan with the liquor; have ready about half a pint of 
drawn butter (hot), and eight or ten hard-boiled eggs; 
remove the shells; save out two; mince the rest, and 
add to the meat,etc. Take off the fire at once, season 
with salt, Cayenne pepper, and a small quantity of 
black pepper, and, if desired, a very little wine. Cut 
in slices the two eggs, and, after the meat has been 
Placed in the dish for table, garnish with them. It 
should be sent hot to table. 

In making pastry the floor should be well sifted, 
and the butter carefully washed, so as to free it from 
salt, For very rich crust a pound of butter to the 
same quantity of flour is the rule, No pie-crust, no 
matter how carefully prepared and nice the ingredi- 
ents, will be as light as it should be if mixed ina warm 
room. A nice, large, smooth piece of zinc, securely 
fastened to a board, makes an excellent “‘ pie-crust 
board.” It is easier cleaned than marble, and not lia- 
ble to be broken. As little time should elapse between. 
mixing and baking the crust as possible; and after 
baking set it in a cool, dry place—never in a cellar. 
Use ice-water for mixing, and be careful not to get too 
much In. Mix the ealt, flour, and water well togeth- 
er with a knife, until it will adhere, but not stick, to 
the board. Knead it well with the hands until it 
seems free from lumps, and well mixed; then make a 
cake of it, and juet in the middle put the butter, which 
should be in a round ball; bring the dough up all 
around it, and let it cover the butter on top too; then 
with the rojling-pin roll from you until you have a 
long, narrow roll; take the end farthest from you, and 
lay it over on the roll about the length of your finger; 
then take hold of this fold and make another, not by 
turning it over toward you, but drawing the whole roll 
along until it folds under the eame length as the one 
ontop. When it is all folded roll {t out again, not being 
discouraged if the butter sticks to the pin; scrape it 
off. Roll this way four or five times, or until the paste 
seems flaky, and the butter not in lumps, but rather in 
layers. One great secret is to roll from you, never to- 
ward you; and do not slam your pin on the crust, but 
work it gently, and you will soon find practice will 
give you jnst the right touch forit, Many persons use 
lard and butter mixed ; some contend that lard alone 
makes a richer, lighter crust. We prefer butter alone, 
Do not put it into an oven too hot, or the crust will be 
blackened, and will not rise; and if not hot enough it 
will be sodden. It is always best to try a small piece 
before you pnt in the whole. When the outside of the 
pastry is done, and it does not seem done all through, 
put a piece of writing-paper on top, which will prevent 
burning. In fruit pies, that are apt to boil over, when 
the bottom crust is in the ple-dish, and just before you. 
pat on the second, moisten the edge of the former with 
cold water, or flour and water mixed; then pinch the 
edges of the two crusts well together, make plenty of 
air-holes, and there will be no farther trouble. 

A very nice way of using preserved plums, or pre- 
serves of any kind, is to line the ple-dish with paste, 
put the upper crast on directly, set it in the oven, and 
when nearly done take it ont; with asharp knife take 
off the upper crust, put in the fruit, replace the crust, 
and return it to the oven for about ten minutes, or un- 
til the crust is done. 


[Joxy 8, 1871, 
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THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA.—{Sze Pace 429.) 


Jury 8, 1871.] 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. 
See illustration on page 423. 


‘pae fine portrait from which the accompany- 
ing picture was engraved was painted by 
Bernhard Plockhorst, and sent by the Empress 
of Germany to Versailles as a Christmas gift to 
her husband last winter, when he was installed 
there in the palace of Louis the Great. 

The Empress Augusta was born at Weimar, 
September 30, 1811, and was the daughter of 
Duke Charles of Saxony, the friend and pro- 
tector of Goethe, Schiller, and many other of 
Germany's greatest men. In 1829 she married 
Prince William of Prussia, the second son of 
King Frederick William IlI. In 1861, on the 
death of Frederick William IV., she ascended 
thethroneof Prus- 
sia with her hus- 
band, for whom 
ten years havesuf- 
ficed to restore 
the German Em- 
pire. Queen Au- 
gusta is greatly 
beloved by her 
subjects; and is 
famed for her tal- 
ents, benevolence, 
and piety. Fora 
detailed account 
of her romantic 
marriage and sub- 

nent career we 
refer our readers 
to the interesting 
sketch published 
in Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 12, Vol. 
IL 





INVALIDISH. 


HERE is no- 

thing so well 
calculated to im- 
ress us, OF per- 
aps, more truly, 
depress us, with a 
sense of our per- 
sonal _insignifi- 
cance and utter 
imbecility, both 
physical and men- 
tal, as a severe at- 
taok of illness. In 
a moment, and 
often without 
warning, the con- 
stitution, at all 
times rather a 
shaky structure, 
is sapped, mined, 
and exploded to 
the very founda- 


tions; the mus- 
cles and 
wither up like 


elastic bands, and 
become for -all 
wonted purposes 
useless; the face 
loses its glow and 
the limbs their 
color, while the 


blood —_ scarcely 
manages to trickle 
round its long 


daily course; the 
eyes shrivel up 
into little dead 
beads, or stare un- 
meaningly from 
thesockets; while, 
keeping pace with 
this rapid decay of 
the outward bul- 
warks, the inner 
defenses soon ad- 
mit of a breach 
being effected, and 
the mind aches 
and suffers, throbs 
and groans, with 
scarcely less ve- 
hemence than the 
body. In fact, to 
combat __ illness 
successfully is a 
far more difficult 
thing than to face 
death. In_ his 
encounters with 
death man_ is 
frequently well 
matched : if a sol- 
dier, he marches 
out in all the full- 
ness and pride of 
his strength, with 
his drums beating, colors flying, loins girded, 
and all the senses excited to a sufficient pitch 
to enable him, if called upon, to grapple the 
devil himself by the beard; if a sailor, his pre- 
vious life, which is always a compound of risk, 
wreck, and hardship, puts him in a still bet- 
ter position to face the great enemy of mankind; 
if his avocation be naturally a peaceful one—if, 
for instance, he is a philosopher or statesman, or 
candidate for the Humane Nocicty’s medal, he 
still has @ motive strong enough to induce him 
to wish to die with distinction. And hence we 
have many fine death-bed specches, or, at any 
Tate, speeches which were intended to be such. 
People felt up to the occasion; they saw that 
nothing in life would now so well become them 
as the leaving of it; death had to be faced once 
and for alli—then let him be met, as he should be 





by all true men, ‘sans peur et sans reproche. 
If the man be a martyr, no torture will have been 
so sweet to him as the coup de grice of his ene- 
mies, which settles him just as he has pronounced 
his blessing ; if a statesman, no short-lived tri- 
umph over the honorable gentleman opposite, no 
brilliant after-dinner oration, will have equaled 
in its soothing qualities this last effort at effect 
to which he braces himself. 

Yes, in the case of death this is all very well, 
and to make a celebrated death-bed speech may 
be worth dying for; but who ever did or said any 
thing remarkable when suffering from the mumps 
or lumbago? Imagine Marcus Tullius with a 


cold, or Mark Antony with a bilious attack! 
What an absence of romance and impossibility 
How worthless under any of 


of scenic effect! 
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dents of life are exaggerated out of all proportion 
by the fog of our distempers. Philosophy either 
deserts us altogether, or plays Judas for the en- 
emy in disguise ; whispering in our ear that we 
are but mortal; that the greatest effort of man 
is but as a drop in the ocean; that we may sow, 
but shall not reap, and so on, till we eagerly list- 
en to the arguments we have often refuted, and 
surrender ourselves with an easy conscience to 
the doctors and an easy-chair. Imagination con- 
fines itself to the distorted pictures of our misery, 
and sensation conveys to us pain instead of pleas- 
ure, or strange and unwelcome feelings bitherto 
unknown to us. We know that we are being 
gradually transformed into something our nature 
shrinks from; but there we lie, helpless as in a 
hideous nightmare, overwhelmed by a fate whose 





A DELICATE QUESTION. 


| the above-mentioned circumstances do all human 
motives and inducements at once become! Not 
absolutely powerless, perhaps—for then the world 
would never have reached its present state of ex- 
istence, since we are never withont such ailments 
—but still so entirely trimmed and shorn of their 
adornments, trappings, and finery that they pro- 
duce such a sensation in the human victim as one 
might conceive would be caused by a Christmas- 
tree withoat its presents, or fire-works let off by 
daylight, rather than that glow of zeal and 
spontaneous enthusiasm which necessarily be- 
longs to and supports all men of action and 
heroes. 

It is then that all high-sounding names, such 
as fame, glory, patriotism, are bereft of their tal- 
ismanie charms, and become mere dwarfs in our 
estimation, while the pettinesses and minor inci- 


steady approach we are distinctly conscious of, 
but utterly unable to avert. 

And then comes the crisis—the turning-point 
which decides whether we are to be men or dum- 
mies. Most men have passed through such a 
crisis, and know its horrors and its hopes, its ex- 
citement, its terrible uncertainty. One way or 
the other the matter settles itself—we either join 
“the regulars,” the distinguished army of inva- 
lids, certificated by a courteous and affable M.D., 
or else ‘tin native worth and honor clad, with 
beauty, courage, strength adorned,” we leave our 
sofas and our medicine-bottles, our salts and our 
slippers, and wake, as it were, from a long and 
inexplicable sleep. We revel in our cold tub and 
our pipe, and wonder what could have persuaded 
us ever to leave them off. A feeling of insolent 
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we are and what we were. And how we loathe 
our philosophy, which misled us in our hour of 
weakness, and now with brazen face returns in 
the hour of triumph to tr “npet in our ear the old 
watch-words of fame, hon-r, and success, and to 
assure us that she had never forsaken us! We 
well know that she did, and that she is as fickle 
as Fortune and false as Torquata; but being in 
good-humor with all the world, we can afford to 
forgive her, and flatter her accordingly. 

Then, too, we are warmly grected by the friends 
who come to visit us in our troubles, and still 
more warmly by the numerous portion who did 
not. Once more we meet our doctor without re- 
membering even that we have a pulse, and pass 
the chemist’s window without a shudder; once 
more we seem to breathe the air of freedom. 
True, our satisfac- 
tion is not alto- 
gether unalloyed 
with a dash of bit- 
terness—for Jones 
has been promoted 
over our head in 
the service, or 
Robinson has ob- 
tained the appoint- 
ment which had 
been promised to 
ourselves ; and we 
feel, moreover, 
that we are not 
humored and pet- 
ted at home as we 
were, andareagain 
regarded rather as 
an  incumbrance 
than an ornament 
of the family cir- 
cle. But these are 
matters which do 
not affect us keen- 
ly; there is stuff 
in us which our 
friends do not yet 
appreciate ; aware 
of our own virtues, 
we wrap ourselves 
in them as in a 
cloak, and determ- 
inethat before long 





the world shall 
know us in our 
true colors. And 


so, brimming over 
partly with a sense 
of superiority and 
partly with the 
consciousness of 
revived energies, 
we bid farewell to 


invalidism, and 
again take up our 
position in the 


great battle of life. 





NOTABLE 
SLEEPERS. 


Ss) is near- 


ly as great a 
puzzle as ever it 
was. Much has 
been discovered 
concerning _ the 
bodily peculiarities 
manifested during 
this portion of our 
existence; but all 
whose opinions are 
best worth listen- 
ing to admit that 
they are only on 
the threshold of 










the subject yet. 
hy, for instance, 
can some men 


maintain their 
bodily and men- 
tal vigor with so 
smallanamountof 
sleep as falls to 
theirshare? Lord 
Brougham and 
many other great 
statesmen and law- 
vers are known to 
have been content 
with a marvelous- 
ly small quantity 
of sleep. Frede- 
tick the Great is 
said to have al- 
lowed himself only 
five hours; John 
Hunter, five hours; 
General Elliot, the 
hero of Gibraltar, 
four hours; while 
Wellington, during the Peninsular war, had 
still less. 

How, on the other hand, to account for the 
cormorant sleepers? De Moivre, the mathe- 
matician, could (though it is to be hoped he did 
not) sleep twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
Quin, the actor, sometimes slept for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch. Doctor Reid, the metaphy- 
sician, could so manage that one potent meal, 
followed by one long and sound sleep, would 
last him for two days. Old Parr slept away his 
later days almost entirely. In the middle of the 
last century a young Frenchwoman, at ‘Toulouse, 
had, for half a year, fits of lengthened sleep, va- 
rying from three to thirteen days each. About 
the same time a girl at Newcastle-on-Tyne slept 
fourteen weeks without waking, and the waking 








bravado is apt to possess us as we gaze on wht | process occupied three days to complete. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Suor-maxee.—" Heels as high as possible” are not 
worn either in-doors or out by sensible and tasteful 
women. French heels are scarcely ever seen now. 
An inch and a quarter or a half heel is now worn. 
‘We can not promise positively that we will illustrate 
shoes soon, though we may do so. 

‘A Youxa Margon.—The caps worn by French nurses 
are suitable for waitresses. 

Katuniva.—Make a solid lavender silk vest to your 
striped silk basque, and trim the skirt and over-ekirt 
with lavender ruffies. A Swiss muslin polonaise will 
be pretty with your striped silk, or else a basque and 
over-skirt. We Aave cut paper patterns suitable for 
either. 

Mus. J. A. C.—Use pattern of short-sacque with 
Daaque back already sent you for cutting your China 
crape paletot. Line throughout with thin lining silk, 
either black, white, or lavender. Kilt pleats are flat 
pleats all turned one way. 

Coxetance.—It is a matter of taste whether a lady 
of forty years should wear her hair in natural hanging 
curila, You say it is becoming; but would It not be 
even more becoming {f dreased somewhat in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the day—with a small cbate- 
Taine, and her curls falling over it, tffe front in short 
fluffy curls? | 

Mus, M. B. B.—A black grenadine over silk would 
be suitable for second mourning. Read directions in 
‘New York Fashions of present number. 

Bessi.—Make your Hernani by hints given for 
grenadine suits in New York Fashions, Trim your 
black and white poplin with bias silk bands.—We can 
not advise you what to do with moth patches and 
moles, except to let them alone. 

Maset.—It ie very difficult to obtain o situation as 
copyist, and we believe the remuneration is poor. 

8. T.—We do not give away cut paper patterns. An 
advertisement in the Bazar will explain to you that 
they are sold for twenty-five cents a suit pattern. 

Epwa K.—Yonr eample of chal is pretty and stylish. 
Kilt pleats are all folded one way, and are sometimes 
fastened at the top and bottom, thongh notalways, A 
parasol with white lining is suitable for light mourn- 
ing, but those for deep mourning are lined with black, 
Many ladies etill wear round hats, and they will con- 
tinue to be worn, but are no longer dressy-looking. 

MavroiseLue.—Light mohairs and poplins striped 
with white are used for sammer balmorala. White 
suits will be worn to church and on the street. They 
do not need a colored akirt of silk. Make blue sacque 
by the sacque pattern with Short-Sacque Suit illnstra- 
ted in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV.—Throw a bouquet and a 
card of thanks to serenaders when you can not invite 
them in, 

Geseva.—Ten or twelve yarda of narrow summer 
silk are required for a polonaise.—There are French 
scourers here who clean silk beautifally. 

Mra, L. R. A.—Make a single ekirt and polonaise by 
the Apron-Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
IV. You will have to trim with bias bands or passe- 
menterie and lace, as you have but fourteen yards. 

Low.—A gored demi-train and postilion-basque is 
the best you can do with your brown silk, unless you 
‘buy Hghter silk for a polonaise. Can you not match 
your piqué, and make a new over-skirt in the present 
style? 

Mos, B. F. §.—We can not give you addresses here. 
Any one of the furnishing houses quoted in our col- 
umne will furnish the white dresa, Whatdo yon mean 
by “knowing the seams 2” 

K.—Your plaid sample will look well made by the 
pattern sent you, and trimmed with black braid. 

‘Mns, B. C.—The furnishing houses will not give pat- 
terns of clothing.—The infant's baskets advertised for 
$5 have probably nothing but pockets and cushions in 
them. The best advice we can give you about purchas- 
ing is to send at once to the houses that we quote in 
the New York Fashions, We believe them to be reli- 
able, though we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
them. 

ConstaNnoz.—Polonaiszes and basques with long over- 
skirts are both worn. Short over-skirts are the fash- 
jon abroad. Side-pleatings are held down by a row 
of stitching, or else a tiny narrow band stitched on an 
inch below the top. Each edge is hemmed. The back 
breadths of dresa skirts are gathered. 

Mas. A, €. M‘A.—The pattern of Peasant-Basque 
Costume was sent you. We have no cut paper pat- 
tern of trained over-skirt, 

Forrest Marvs.—A young lady should, of course, pay 
gentleman visitor the attentions you suggest, such 
as offering him the best chair, and taking his hat 
when there fs no hat-rack. He should precede her 
when entering church, and find her a seat. 

Louise W.—Bias bands of the material stitched 
down the front and around the ekirt above the hem 
are pretty on calico wrappers. Bias rufflea on striped 
calicoes are pretty. 

E. A. K.—We have eaid repeatedly that we can not 
reply by maiL—Your long net veil should be five- 
elghths or three-fourths of a yard wide and about o 
yard long. Get a brown straw gypsy bonnet, or round 
hat trimmed wlth two shades of brown ribbon. 

Mrs. M. G.—Soak your colored cambric for fifteen 
minutes, before washing, in a pall of water in which a 
tea-spoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved.— 
Make the girl's suits by cut paper pattern of suit illas- 
trated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. IV. Make a bishop’s lawn 
Bacque and over-skirt to wear over your striped dress, 

Canurz L.—Trim your Japanese silk with bias bands 
of black silk and fringe. 





Wuen you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly 
feeling of a disordered system, which needs to be 
cleansed and stimulated into healthy action, take 
a dose or two of AYER’s Pixs, and see how quick 
you can be restored for a shilling. —[Com.] 





Hatv’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from falling off. Use it.—[Com.] 





Wincuester's HrPoPrHosPHItEs OF Link AND 
Sova will cure Consumetion, Try it!—[Com.] 








Correa Wurer.— By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the tapplement with the greatest eare. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelver, For enle by Newsdenlers venerally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 





FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
The Elgin Mlustrated Almanac for 1871, and A, D, Richardson's Illustrated Article on “‘ Ancient and Mod- 


ern Time-Keepers,” sent free upon application to 


NATIONAL (ELGIN) WATCH CO., 


127 & 129 Lake St, CHICAGO, or No.1 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
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If the nearest storek: can not 60) 
and prices. We allow ERAL D!) 


AVOID THE HOT WORK 


OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jara can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 

* and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 

piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jara. 
CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


TIN TOPS aré the MOST RELIAB) not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the fale” mn, - 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


write for circular 
to cover expense. 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 8S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 





every Lady or Gen- 
tleman. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, ~ 
OR $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, % cts. extra. 
eI 






For $1—A Lady 
Will be " 
AMES E. MoNALLY & CO., I 
849 Broadway and .Y. 
ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
W Ant wholesole ani retall deale’s in 

EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 

for City and Conntry Residences, 

08. 


and 77 Spring 8t 
Comer of Brcaby de, N.Y. 


BROOKS, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PER 





White St, 








for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
l and CHILDREN. 
‘The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICE: 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the sountry withont a supply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME SIC. Ata 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
inetramental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Brexman St., New York City. 

Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 


$375 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maiue. 








Get the Best. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


Elegant Neckwear, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 

BATHING SUITS, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 
FROM THEIR 


WORKROOMS 
AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 


i. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the wory Best gunltty. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 





RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES, 
In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects of perspiration, and 
Srapart a delight coolness to the 


One will counteract all the ir- 
ritetng oects of Musquito Bites. 


It will relieve in a short time the 
moet painful headache. 
Special 
vekes sine for the 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


WAY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best mate- 
rial md every part being finished in 
the most perfect manner, they will run 
with great precision, and will not stop 
or run irregular, as is the case with 
other Watches, 

















‘We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
pieces, and have reduced the prices much lower than 
formerly. 


Siloer Hunting Watches, ------- - 915 
Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $75 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), - $60 

We send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery: and cs give the 
purchaser the privilege of opening the package and 
examining the Watch before paying, and ff, after it is 


taken and paid for, it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by ex- 
preas, and to every section of the country, and by our 
improved method of packing they will go safely to any 
distance. Persons living in the distant States and 
‘Territories can save from 50 to 100 per cent. by buying 
from us, 

Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our Descriptive PRICE-LIST. 
It explains the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the Cases, with 
prices of each. 


‘When you write for a price-list please state that you 
saw this in Hazpxe’s Bazan. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY, the 
handieat, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic. 
tionary ever issued. Abridged m the Great 


American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
2.00 Illustrations, and numerous Prover! Ta- 
bles) Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. Beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. Address 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
= THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
— IN THe WORD. 
. Warrant 
sand the Seventy tea 
of half 







** ton, Mass, Pits 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0,; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mem) his, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Tex,; San Franciseo, Cal.; or 
7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remonerative to Club organ! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 

















Beautifies the comp! 
all other disagreeable disorders 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


of the skin. Twenty- 
Proprietor, 


Barry's Safe Hair Dye 


‘Was prepared at the it request: 
of many who, had lost heir health 
by using the preparations, 

BARRY’S HAIR DYE 
is safo—it contains no Lead, Sul- 
phur, nor Lime. 


SECRET of Panting nate ol diacsscred: “Bent 
for 10cts, Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Obio. 
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Beck SILK DEPARTMENT. 


%4s-INCH BLACK LUSTROUS TAFFETAS, 


FOR SUMMER SUITS 
and 
GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, 


reduced to $1 15 per yard. 
Do., Do.,’of heavier grade, $1 85. 


BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS 
(yellow edge), $1 50. 


BLACK GROS DE FRANCE 
(Green edge), #1 75. 


BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
well recommended, 
$2, $3 26, and $3 50 per yard. 


THE “A, T. STEWART” FAMILY SILK, 
guaranteed for durability, 
at still lower prices. 


‘The celebrated Ponson’s “ Alcazar” and Bonnet's 
“Imperial Cyclop” 
BLACK SILKS, 
at equally reduced prices, 


AT. STEWART & CO, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway aud Nineteenth Street. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 
Silk Mantles, of the latest designs, at a etill farther re- 
duction, previous to taking their balf-yearly inventory. 

Also, TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE 
WRABPERS, and WALKING SUITS, in every vari- 
ety of material. 

EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, THREAD- 
LACE AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
&c., &., at equally low prices, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Have just received, and are now offering, 100 Pieces 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarse, medium, and 
fine mesh, pure silk and wool, best Paris make and fin- 
ish, making, in connection with their present large 
stock, the finest assortment to be found In the city, at 
prices from 60c. per yard and upward. 


Also, Silk Grenadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 
at very low prices. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
of every description, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

Fancy Traveling Shirts, Ready-Made Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs, Fancy Scarfe. Tien: Cravatn, Saspendeny, 
Plain and Fancy Bordered Handkerchief, Embroider: 
gqlsihirt Fronts, Lisle'Thread, lk, Kid, and Dog Skin 
Gloves, at very low prices 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT, 

Complete with ev juisite, ready made, and to or- 

der at abort notice, and at MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


DRESS GOODS, 
Of the latest styles and fabrics, AT GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES, prior to taking our semi-annual in- 
ventory. An inepect lon. of our stock will be found 
well worthy the attention of purchasers. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 











DIAMOND MOHAIAS 





It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
‘The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
lied on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
various brands (whose name is legion) were 
wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
(D) Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. They 
do not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 


ae Se a8 


A, Groat Offer.—Rvery lady desiring an Eiliptie 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will beeent from 
the Principal Office, No. 43 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 90 cents (which ts fo pay cost), circulars and 
imens of work wil] be sent to any address in the 
United States, Addreaa, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty,and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHIXE, 
Broadway, New York. 














TREKA," Ladies’ Friend.”—'‘ French Enamel,” for 
shirt-bosoms, ekirtc, &c. Cheaper than starch. 
Bend stamp for circular. an & Co., Garretteville, O. 








; HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SSS 
PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 





HELMBOLDS CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


‘This is the time to ure 
Extract Saraaparil! 

One bottle of “‘Helmbold's Fluid Extract Saray 
coction as made by druggists: and a wine-giase 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


blood-renewi: 


salts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbo! 


, purif 
* and “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract 

rill, 
ided to 8 pint of water equals 


The “GrapeJuice Pill” is compored of Finid Extract of Ca 
barb, “Useful in all diveares requiring a cathartic. remedy, 


ying, and inv 


and 
's Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented 


rating medicines, “Helmbold’s Fluid 

lla,” are the best and most reliable. 
equals in strength one Gallon of the syrup or de- 
e celebrated Lisbon Diet 


ba Grape-Juice and Flaid Extract Rhu- 
far superior to‘all other purgatives, such as 
iN, put up as those ordinarily vended, 


rape-Juice 








but the result Of ton years’ experimenting and great care in preparation, Safe for and taken by children, 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 


Zlcasant, and safe in operation, | ‘Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Julce Pills” are worth their weight in 


old to those sufferin, 


trom bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulark 


Hes; and to thone suffering from broken aid delicate constitutions It will 
rape Pilla” are done up with great care and in 
en boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


new life. The “Catawba 
ass all those vended in we 

En lish and French style of manufacturing. All of 

a 


ve new blood, new vigor, and 
ndsome bottles, and will sur- 


T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


ingle one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELM BOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Br 





dway, New York; 


PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th 8t., New York ; 


TEMPLE OF 


PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 


South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. 8 —HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 








THE EASIEST WAY IS BEST. 


To send fire and sword through the bowels of the land would be scarcely 
more cruel than it is to tear and wreck the delicate and sensitive membranes 
and tissues of the discharging organs with a convulsing purgative. No medic- 
inal preparation at present known so completely, permanently, and 
relieves constipation as 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT; 
and as it simultaneously invigorates the Sigestion, regulates the action of the 
liver, and refreshes the debilitated system, ji 

ical men and the public at 
fous attacks, sick headache, pl 
the secretive, assimilating, and discharging organs. 


it Is juatly estcemed both by med- 
as an indispensable specific in dyepepsia, bil- 
vical prostration, and all complaints aftecting 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
"LADIES! AND CuLOREN' SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Theve Patterns are Gkanxv to Fit any Frevarr, and 
Are fitled with the uredtest accuracy, TAR NAMKB A 
vor INQ TOURTUKE MRING PRINTED ON 
ARATE MIKCK OF THE VATTERN, #0 a8 to be ad- 
ditesl by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by paxsing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two Inches above the fullest part of the 
chest ; and for Children, straight and the body 
under the arms. 


‘The following patterns are uow ready: 


Vo. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT aan 
TRAINED HOUSK DR * 30 




















D SUIT “46 
KING SUT 
UE WALKING a 






RA Fe 
WAL! 




















49 
WALKING 
a“ 60 
Vol. IF, 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOA u 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 1b 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT w 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT...... oe 21 
MISS'S POLUNAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old) .... Darsotce pete tT ae 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE (tor giel from 2 to 
BYORTS ONA)s ci sees ees caer ee ai be so, 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AN K- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old)........ «OT 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterus will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specit the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and eend Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the asual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green- Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


$9 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Seenre Circular anl 
Samples, free. ~ 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEBKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanren’s Macazine, One Year, 
Hanrew's Waray, One Year, 
Haapre'’s Bazan, | One Year 


Hazpse’s Magazine, Hanper'’s Weexry, and Harrm’s 
Bazax, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wexx1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ereru Club of Five 
Sunscriuxns af €400 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maaazine 24 cents a year, for the Warkey or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cauada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Mawazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of euch year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number, 
no time is cifled, it will be understood that the 
anbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly, 

The Volumes of the Wexxuy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time i: ecified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of bis order. 

When the subscriber's address ia to be chanyed, 
hoth the old and new one must be given, It is not 
neceseary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-OMce Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the vender. 




















Trrue yor Apvretising In Harpen's Prnonicats, 


Harper's Mavyazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion, 


Hai "s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontuide Page, $2 00 per Line—each Insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea 
have) 


POWDER 


Ts rapl 












Aly superseding all other preparati. 
nd Whole 
jer Griddle Cakes, 





Perfeetly Pure and 
The CHEAP. 
Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 


Retiadle, and 





# ready for immediate wse 


and {1 In fact, in every reap 


BOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manhbfactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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Valuable New Books, 


POMLISUXD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ea” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 1811. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: & Picture from 
Life. A Bouk for Girls, By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With [llustrations by Frolich. 
Idmo, Cloth, 90 cents, (Just Ready.) 


LIGHT: being Part I. of Sctence for the Young. By 
secon Auuotr. Copiously Iustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 











HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
3 . oun Auuorr. Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIVY'S ROME, The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
jus. Books L-XxXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srmtan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmuonve. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guiiietxt 
Dixvozrit, 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, A=perities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J. Biortow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2'00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hengy Lory Brocauau. Writieu by Him- 
self, Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THR STATE OP 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York, By Joun Romxyn Brovutap. 8v0, 
Cloth, $3 00, os 


4 SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments: New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wa. Surtu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the Englixh-Latin Dictionary, the Clnesical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiqnities, the Student's Histories, &c. ailastrated Oy: 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMASUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronexor Manzr- 
at (Mrs, Rosa Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Anrnoxy Tzo.org, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm," "The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Gronor A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 











OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle 
man," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE OGILVIES, By the Author of “John Halifex, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THR HEAD OF THR PAMILY. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 80. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Poutisuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








TENNYSON'S POEMS. 8vo, Cloth, $1 9; Paper, 70 
cents. 


ATH ON. °S GREBK ANTIQUITIES. 12mo, Sheep, 
50. 





DICKENS'S CHILD'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
2 vols., 16mo, $200. 


ANTHON'S HORACE. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 
THACKERAY’S PHILIP. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK. By J.C. Jzavrur- 
son, 8Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Vol. IL. 
12:no, Cloth, $1 50. 


STEPHENS’S EGYPT. % vols.,12mo, Cloth, $8 00, 








we Lehre i Beorueas wet one either di 
above works bi: mail, postaye , to any part 
United States, on receipt othe price, 


mor every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana tet 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SKCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
qj alt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
‘and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
milled apart without tearing tt ‘We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenees, or a 
3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECUMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

= Pitlaburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo; ot Chicago, TU. 


[eeciiee (#20 per day), to rell 
| 





~- 


the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE, Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock atitch™ (alike on both sides), and ie fruly 
licensed. 


Sew. 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN: 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass,; Pitts 


burgh, Pa.; Chicago, iil.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTS! READ THIS! 


The best and cheapest famil; 





WE WILL PAY_AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to eell onr new and wonderful inventions.¢ 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


IORACE WATE: 
A Great Offer. —HORACE WATERS, 


{Il diepore of One Hundred Praxos, Mmonrone, and 
Onoane of six first-class makers, incinding Waiere’, 
t '¥MELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OAGH, DURING THIB 
Monti, or will take a portion cash sud balance 49 
monthly or qaarterly installments. 
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FACETIZ. 


A NKBVOUS ‘peeve, said 
that he hated being called 
upon to make a speech at a 

ublic dinner, because “ get- 
‘ing on his legs always sent 
him off his head.” 








“Bob, Harry Smith has 
one of ‘the greatest curi- 
osities you ever saw.” 

“Don't say so—what is 
it 2" 

“A tree thatnever sprouts, 
and becomes smaller the 
older it grows.” 

“ Well, that is a curiosity. 
Where did he get it 2” 

“From California.” 

“What is the name of 
it?” 

* Axle-tree—it once be- 


ee 


An Awaxenen.—TheRev, 
J. H. K— was, several 
years gince, pastor of @ 
churchin the country. Dur- 
ing his sermon on a hot 
summer Sunday morning 
Brother Austin, one of the 
official “members of the 
church, fell fast asleep. Mr. 
K— suddenly pansed, and 
called ont, “ Brother Austin, 
will you please open the win 
dow there a little? Phys 
cians say it is very wn- 
healthy to sleep in a close 
room." 





A female lecturer says: 
“Get married, young men, 
and be quickaboutit. Don't 
wait for the millennium, for 
the girls to become angels. 
You'd look well beside an 
angel, wouldn't you, you 
blockheads 2?” 

ees 

Sisteniy Arrxctiox. — 
With big tears in her eyes, 
a sweet little girl of five 
summers asked, ** Will dear 
little brother Johnny die to- 
night, mother?” And when 


she was assured the doctor thought not, she continued, while sobs 
choked her utterance, “Poor Johnny, I hoped he would, ‘cause then 
I could have his little white-handled knife and fork.” 

———— 


| | 












































ENTHUSIAST! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Juny 8, 1871. 
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PLAYING ON FEELINGS. 
inist than any thing in the world. Wouldn't You?” 








1c Maipen. “Oh, Mr. Lovell, I'd sooner be a Vii 


Mopest Youtu. “ Well. If You were the Violinist, I think I’d—a—sooner be the Violin.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 


Temperate Panent (introducing his son to the district school+ 
master). “Oh, Mr. Tompkins, Sir. 
Tequest you to abstain from teac! 
work sums in ale or beer or spirit measures, as he’s been brought up 
a stric’ tectotaler, and j'ined the band of ’ope.” 

— 
TME SWEETS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
(Depicted by a Man of Feeling.) 
*Tis sweet at summer eve to rove 
shines each twinkling star, 
rough the silent grove, 
Calmly to smoke a good cigar. 


‘Tis eweet upon the flowery mead 
‘To see the tender lambkins play, 
With pensive eye to watch them feed, 
And note how plump to roast are t! 


"Tis sweet the fallow deer to view, 
Couched ‘mid the fern in tranquil group; 
*Tis sweet to hear the turtle’s coo, 
And meditate on tartle soup. 


°Tis sweet, from cares domestic free, 
While wandering by the streamlet’s side, 
The speckled trout or perch to see, 
And think how nice they wou! 
"Tis sweet to mark the plover's flight, 
Lone on the moor, its nest d 
And with prospective mental sight 
To contemplate its eggs hard 


‘Tis sweet, beside the murmuring rill, 
The scented violet to smell ; 

Yet may a perfume sweeter still 
Attend the welcome dinner-bell. 


When ueenty, 
And, strolling tl 


— 
WHAT HE DID NOT WANT. 


lease Sir—I would partic'larly 
ing my little Jonadab here to 


A kind-hearted little spouse, bonneted and shawled, ae recent: 


appeared at the door of a room where her good-natured 
was about to indulge in a comfortable snooze, 
“My dear, Tam going shopping. What shall I bring to comfort 
2 


ou 
FT don't think of any thing I want particularly just now. 


iege loré 


Come 


for No. 2 


mer’s day ? 


ff} \ able business, 
“a 
| of 


heard that some 





dustry had realized 

<= of the world to attempt provi 
WUT ~ might be partly his own fault. 
yj that it was surely possible for a tradesman to draw together a toler- 


,” his friend repeated. 
e bailie, “‘ what say ye toemigration? I have 
ush their way weel in Australia.” 
is desponding townsman, “ that might be the case 
ance in a day, but if there is business there, mae folk are there than 
can get a share o’t.” 

“Weel, it may be true what you say,” rejoined the baille, “but ye 
might gang further; ye might gang up'into the interior.” 

. id the grumbler, “ but kangaroos.” 


NWA) ~ =~ ” Not in this coun 
WLW a “Weel, then,” said 


“Yes,” replied 


‘There’s nae body there,” 
The worthy magistrate, concludin, 
native savages among whom a careful peddler might make indifferent. 





Comma a Woxp.—A cor- 
respondent wants to know 
of what metal ‘‘hush-mop- 
ey" Is made. Need we re- 
mind him that “silence is 
golden ?” 

——.—__ 


Vernon, not long since, 
most 





saw you weeping.” 

“Ab - ae she, Siow 
can one hel ing at 
grave of tl fe Father of his 
Or sen sda 

1? 
said he, “that’s it! The 
tomb's over yonder. This 
is the ice-house.” 
—.__—__ 

“What do you do for a 
living ?” asl 8 farmer of 
o eturdy vagabond who 
came ing at his house. 

“Well, nothing much, ex- 
cept traveling around,” said 
the fellow. 

“You look as though you 
are good at that,” responded 
Orel "yes, Tim prett 

oe yes, I'm pret 
good at traveling.” tind 

“Then,” said the farmer, 
opening the door, “‘ let's see 
you travel.” 


5 








Good potatoes and corn 
have their eyes and ears 
about them. 

—___ 

A young man in Con 
necticut who chee Fecentiy 
become engaged is it 
dismay because it hal ov 
cu to him that contracts 
made on Sunday are not 
binding. 


———>—_—. 

‘What is the difference be- 
tween an auction and sea- 
sickness 7—One is the sale 


of effects, the other the effects of asail. And why do physiclans have 
a greater horror of the sea than any body else ?—Because they are 
more liable to see sickness. 


Why should new levies 
green things begin to shoot in the spring. 
=. 

Wicxepness.—The bachelor looks out for No. 1; the married man 
—— 


To Youne Lamres.—If you open your heart to your lover, ten to 
one a kiss will be the first prisoner to fly out, 





to war early in the year ?—Because all 


ee 
All tailors are not cowards. There is one we know of who has 
many a time faced a dozen regimental coats without flinching. 


a 
We are told that “the evening wore on,” but we are never told 
what the evening wore on that occasion. Was it the close of a sum- 


i: 


One of our contributors has just returned from Canton. He speaks 
broken China very prettily. 
— 
HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


An acquaintance of a certain Scotch bailic made a grievous com- 
plaint to him one day on the hard times; and the impossibility of 
scraping together a livelihood in that wretched country. The ballie's 
own experience ran directly counter to these croakings, for his in- 

a handsome competence ; but he knew too much 
to the complainer that his ill success 
le contented himself with 


that kangaroos were a tribe of 


good 8, replied, 
“Weel-a-weel, and isna a kangaroo’s eiller as guid as anither 
man’s?” 
ENEMIES. 


and kiss me. I will tell you, however, what I don't want you to “Whisky is your greatest enemy.” . 
bring me.” = COMPLIMENTARY. “But,” said Mr. Jones, ‘don’t the Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that 
hat is it, Pry, r a - regs we are to love our enemies 7” 
“Pray don't bring me in debt, Porter (about the dog). “Yes, Sir, aw got him in Brooklyn, yonder. An’, Doctor, “Oh yes, Jones, but it d to swallow them.” 
—»—_. aw’s goin’ t ax ye hev y’ ony objection tiv us Namin’ him efther Ye?” : oe 

Eooxomy.—A writer mentions certain fuel-saving inventions as fol- Younc Mepicat Man (rather pleased). ‘‘ Oh dear, no, by all means. Don’t know BEST 
lows: ‘I have seen a boller advertised which saves forty-three per about the Compliment, though ; he’s not a Beauty to look at.” : THE HE COULD. 
cent. of fuel, a valve which saves twenty-five per cent., a governor Porter. ‘‘Mebbees not, Doctor. But—Smash !—mun, He’s a Beggar to Kill !” A doctor who was arrested because his Patient died has been ac. 
which saves fifteen per cent., a grato which saves twelve percent., and quitted on the ground that he did the best he could, giving all the 
a lubricator which saves ae medicines he knew the 
per cent. Total, 101 per namesof. Hepat ina plea 
cent. Combining all these that he never insured a case 
improvements, an engine when he took it. 
would run iteelf, and pro- ae eee 
duce a balance of fuel for Anmists mx Music axp 
culinary purposes.” Deawinc—Mosquitocs. 

——.— —_—— 

Why Ie a mouse like a Aproros.— Most of the 
load of hay 7—Because the wounded by bomb -shells 
cat ‘leat it. are mortarly hurt. 

—_—>—_ ——_ 

The moon furnishes the WArTeRiInG -PLAcEs THAT 
first instance on record of REMAIN OPEN ALL WINTER— 
trust. She shines with bor- The mouths of milk-cans, 
rowed light. —+—_. 

—— act isa paeke Lo pose 

What effect do flouring- 6 8un is suppo! 
mills have upon a town 7— skies by its beams. 

Make it flour-ish. —_e 
aes eo eeroe Bereurs A 

Some men will pump you 'ISHEBMAN AND A Scuoor~ 
to any extent it’you" only sor—Theone baits hishook, 
give them a handle. and theother hates his book. 

——»— —_>—_. 

A little girl joyfully ax An artist is not as strong 
sured her mother the other as a horse, but he can draw 
day tht she had found out 8 larger object. 
where they made horses. ——e-—_ 

She had seen a man ina When a yn says he 
shop just finishing one of wouldn't give a fig for a 
them, for he was nailing on thing, does he speak fig- 
his last foot. uratlvely ? 
—-— _—>— 

A sign in a Western city “‘Good-morning, Smith; 
announces, “ Boots Black- you look sleepy.’ 
ed Inside.” “Yes,” replied Smith, “1 

oe was up all night.” 

Wants, —Wanted, a boot “ Up where 7” 
for the foot of the stairs, a “Up etairs in bed.” 
handkerchief for the nose —_o 
of a pair of bellows, a key A lady who had a great 
to undo a box on the cary, horror of tobacco got into 
ome water to wash the face a railroad carriage the other 
of the earth in, a hat to fit day, and inquired of a malo 
the head of the class, table- neighbor, 
covers for the railway time- “Do you chew tobacco, 
tables, a spectacle for the DROP THAT! Sir?” 


eyes of the potato, a stock- 
ing for a legof mutton, and 
apatr of lege for the breech~ 
es of promise, 


Berrie. “Give me a Little Drop of Wine, Mamma.” 3 
Mana. “My dear, it is taking Ztt/e Drops, as Children, that makes People take too much when they arc Grown Up.” 


Bertie (logs 


ically). Well, then, give me a Big Drop, 1 like it.” 


“No, madam, I don't,” 
was the reply, “but I can 
get you a chew if you want 
one.” 
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White Cashmere Summer Hood. 

Tue edge of this hood is trimmed with black lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and with a bias strip of white cashmere of the same 
width. A pleated piece is sewed on at the middle of the top of the 
hood; this pleating is made of a strip of cashmere three inches and 
three-quarters wide, edged on one side with lace and a bias strip, ar- 
ranged in side pleats at the other side and sloped off from the middle 
toward both ends to a width of two inches and a half. To make the 
hood, cut of cashmere one piece from Fig. 6, Supplement, after join- 
ing on the piece turned down. Pleat the front edge of this piece, 
bringing X on @, and sew the trimming on the edge of the hood, at 
the same time fastening down the edge of the material. Sew the 
pleated piece on the hood along the middle line given from the front 


Swiss Muslin Fichu with Ribbon Trimming. 

‘Tins white pleated Swiss muslin fichu is trimmed with a side-pleated 
frill of the material, black velvet ribbon, and a black velvet bow. ‘To make 
the fichu, cut two pieces of Swiss muslin from Fig. 20, Supplement; cover 
these pieces with pleated Swiss muslin, join them at the middle of the back . 
from 28 to 29, edge the’ fichu with the frill, and cover the seam made by 
doing this with velvet ribbon. A bow. finishes the front of the fichu. 
Finally, cut away the Swiss muslin foundation under the pleated Swiss 
muslin. 


























HOW THE UTOPIANS DISOOUNTENANCED LUXURY. 
ir Thomas More tells us, were resolved to destroy the 





Fig. 1.—Emprormerep Swiss Musiin Ficuv.—Bacx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 18 and 19. 


edge of the hood to *; the edges of the pleat- 
ing which meet are covered with a bias strip. 
Set a cashmere bow on the middle of the front 
as shown by the illustration ; a similar bow with 
ends covers the end of the pleating at the back. 
The ends of the bow are trimmed with lace. 


Embroidered Swiss Muslin Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts fichu is made of white pleated Swiss 
muslin. White lace two inches and three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide and needle-work Swiss mus- 
lin insertion three-quarters of an inch wide form 
the trimming. To make the fichu, cut of Swiss 
muslin two pieces from Fig. 18, Supplement, hav- 
ing previously joinéd on the piece turned down 
in the Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 19. 
Join the back and fronts according to the corre- 
sponding figures; sew the pleated Swiss mus- 
lin on the foundation ; trim the fichu as shown 
by the illustration and partly indicated on the 
pattern; and cut away the material under the 
needle-work and under the pleated Swiss muslin. 
In adjusting the fichu, cross the fronts and tie 
the ends at the back, as shown by the illustration, 
Black velvet ribbon with medallion, tied around 
the neck, with long ends behind. 














Wuite Casumere Scammer Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Fig. 6. 


LLL 


mA 
@ 


Swiss Musuix Ficnu with Risson ‘Trimanane. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 20. 


ue Utopians, 
taste for gold, silver, jewels, luxury, and fashion; to do away with all 
the lingering traits of barbarism. They made their commonest vessels and 
utensils of gold and silver, and used glass or earthenware on their tables ; 


Fig. 2.—Emsroiwerep Swiss Musi Ficav.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, Ni . Figs. 18 and 19. 





the precious metals were seen only in kitchens and out- 
hous They made heavy chains of them to bind their 
convicts, and when they wished to mark out any mem- 
ber of the community as infamous and unfit to associate 
with his fellows, they hung great rings of gold ‘in his 
ears, rings of gold on his fingers, rich chains of gold 
about his neck, a band of gold about his head, and pos- 
sibly a diamond breastpin on his tunic. He was then 
set to work on the public roads. ‘* And thus,” says the 
accurate chronicler, ‘‘those metals for which all other 
nations labor, suffer, and sin, were looked upon as worth- 
less and contemptible by the wise Utopians.” 

Diamonds and pearls they gathered sometimes by 
chance, and cut and polished them. They then used 
them to deck their young children, and to serve them 
for playthings. ‘The young Utopians were at first de- 
lighted with the glittering stones. Butavhen they came 
to years of discretion, and saw that nonebut children or 
convicts wore such cheap ornaments, they threw aside 
their diamonds with their other toys, and would no more 
wear them than play with marbles or puppets. “ Only the 
infamous who had plundered the public treasury or de- 
frauded their neighbors were condemned to glitter in 
precious stones, and to be marked out by their profusion 
of worthless decorations. 

Once the embassadors from a distant land carie to 
Utopia, They were barbarians, unacquainted with the 
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simple habits of civilization, and they hoped to 
dazzle and overawe the plain republicans by their 
gay clothing.and gorgcous robes. The poor, silly 
‘Utopians, they believed, would be filled with nat- 
ural admiration. So the three embassadors from 
Amaurote, followed by one hundred servants all 
clad in silks of various colors, made a triumphal 
entry into the quiet city, amidst an immense 
throng of spectators. Never was there a more 
agreeable comedy. The embassadors, each a 
great noble in his own land, wore robes of cloth 
of gold, with great chains of gold hanging from 
their necks and ears; with brooches, and a tiara 
of gold upon their caps, set with countless pearls 
and diamonds; and had, in fact, put on the very 
livery to which the Utopians condemned their 
convicts. It would have done a man’s heart 
good, says onr narrator, to have seen how proud- 
ly they displayed their peacock’s feathers, and 
“how lofty became their carriage when they com- 
pared their own gallant apparel with the poor 
raiment of the Utopians. 

All the people had swarmed into the streets. 
They at once took the embassadors for convicts 
or slaves, and saluted only the plainly dressed 
servants ofthe train. They wondered why Amau- 
rote should have sent a deputation of madmen 
or idiots to confer with them upon important 
business. Even the children were amused at 
their folly. ‘‘Loke, mother,” said one acute 
young Utopian, ‘‘how great a lubber doth yet 
wear peerles and precious stoones, as though he 
were a litel child stil. But the mother—yea, and 
that also in good earnest—Peace, sone, saithe 
she, I thinke he be some of the ambassadours’ 
fooles.” It does not seem, however, that the Uto- 
pian ideas had mach influence upon their con- 
temporaries, and the courts of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth persisted in wearing the most costly 
attire, 





MERIDIANS. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘Wun, on the breast of the mysterious rivers 
That die upon the desert, the first ray, 

Stealing acroes long levels, smites and quivers 
Upon a folded lotus, far away, 

As the still stream slides, Hke an under day, 
‘Thousands flash open, scattering perfumes rare, 
And waxen white with worshipfal display 
Strike statue-etiff the sudden traveler there, 
Enchantment on the tide and magic in the air— 


Then, in remoter regions of the west, 

‘Noon soaring o'er the other countries, still 

The great rivers lapse in graynees, rest 

Swathes the ancient forest, swathes the hill; 

The wild flower sleeps whose silent dews distill 

Upon the long, slow wind that every where 

Sweeps through the shadow of great darkness, till 

Some dreaming cloud high up in heaven grows fair, 

And blooms and flames, and all the splendid day is 
there! 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

@@ The brilliant serial novel, “Lorp 
Kitcossin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





2 A Cut Paper Pattern, with illustration, 
of Boys’ Knee Breeches, Vest, and Jacket, graded 
to fit Boys from four to nine years od, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. 

Ga Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Ladies? Summer Suits, Mantelets, Fackets, Blouses, 
Wrappers, Caps, etc. ; Children’s Suits, Walking 
Coats, and Aprons; Bathing Slippers, Caps, 
Sachels, etc. ; Belt Pockets, Skipping-Ropes, Grace 
Hoops, Battledoors, etc., et, 





CHANGE OF PLACE. 


HE American is the most migratory of 
all the varieties of the human animal. 
The very fact of his coming from remote re- 
gions, across a wide ocean, to this new land, 
proves him to have possessed a disposition 
to wander singularly distinguished from the 
more sedentary habits of the race from which 
he sprung. With this inclination to rove 
he reached a continent of almost boundless 
extent and variety, and finding unchecked 
-freedom of movement, and ceaseless provo- 
catives to curiosity and enterprise, his early 
bias was so strengthened that his tendency 
seems to have become permanently migra- 
tory. 

In the earlier periods of our country a 
people with a restless desire for change of 
place might have served an essential part 
in the economy of this new world. They 
‘were necessary perhaps with their habits of 
shifting about to prepare the land for quiet 
occupation. As they moved on and on they 
cut down forests, dried up morasses, drove 
savage beasts from their lairs, and still more 





savage men from their hiding-places, and 
thus, pushing further and further away the 
dangers to health and life, gave increased 
security and happiness to the fixed homes 
of civilized communities. Some have doubt- 
ed, however, and among them no less a per- 
sonage than the philosophic MILL, whether 
this eagerness of our people to diffuse them- 
selves over the whole breadth of the Ameri- 
can continent has been favorable to their 
civilization. Extensiveness of dominion and 
immensity of wealth are not essential to the 
highest welfare of a nation. The United 
States especially, as it has no dangerous 
neighbors to fear, does not need to hasten 
the development of its resources of riches 
and material power. A gradual growth, 
during which each part has opportunity to 
unfold itself to its full extent without being 
encroached upon by the excessive spreading 
of another, is more favorable not only to 
beauty, but vigor. This is equally true of 
the plant, the individual, and the nation. 

The disposition to migrate of the early 
American seems to have impressed upon his 
descendants a hereditary tendency in the 
same direction. The instinct, as with some 
lower animals, remains, while the object has 
ceased to exist. There is nothing so char- 
acteristic of our countrymen as their fre- 
quent change of place, with no other motive 
than the love of change. It is seldom that 
an American continues to live in the house 
of his father, however it may be associated 
with the endearments of family affection 
and the happiness of his childhood and 
youth. He does not, in fact, long remain in 
his own house, though it may be in every 
respect adapted to his comfort, convenience, 
and means. He flits on every May-day to a 
new residence, and, to give variety even to 
change, occasionally makes in the course of 
the year a complete circuit of the hotels. 
This constant movement is, in many respects, 
much more injurious to the interests of a 
family than is generally supposed. The at- 
tachment to home, which has so powerful 
an influence upon the character of the young, 
is greatly weakened by a perpetual shifting 
of the objects associated with their carly 
habits and affections, The old house and 
the familiar furniture are inseparably bound 
up in the memory of the child with his rec- 
ollections of domestic love, reverence, and 
happiness. They are the mnemonics of the 
heart, with which it is not safe to dispense. 

The love of change makes the American a 
great traveler, and traveling has certainly 
its advantages. Most of our countrymen, 
however, from their impatience of rest, lose 
much of the benefit of travel. They go with 
all the available speed of the steamship and 
railway across seas and continents, with no 
other object apparently than to return at an 
equally rapid rate of movement. Their first 
inquiry on getting to a place is how to get 
out of it, and no object in a foreign country 
seems to interest them so much as the finger- 
post. This kind of traveling may serve as 
a distraction to the listless idler, wearied 
with ennui, or to the self-tormenting hypo- 
chondriac, absorbed with his own fancied 
ailments; but it is useless for any other pur- 
pose. It is not the travel which Lord BACON 
says “‘in the younger sort is a part of educa- 
tion, in the elder a part of experience.” 

This quick change of place, so character- 
istic of our traveling fellow-citizens, is not 
only profitless to the old, but harmful to the 
young. If parents are disposed to make 
whirligigs of themselves, and keep spinning 
all over the surface of the globe, and find 
the motion agreeable, there is no reason why 
they should not be permitted to indulge in 
it to their own satisfaction and the amuse- 
ment of the world. The caprice is costly, 
but cost is nothing to the American; and it 
so blinds the eyes that he does not see, but 
he is seen, which {is every thing to him. 
Children, however, want more or less fixed- 
ness of position for that regularity of disci- 
pline essential to a healthy development of 
mind and body. 

We can hardly conceive any thing more 
fatal to the best interests of children than 
the not uncommon practice of parents trav- 
eling constantly about with them. They 
are, no doubt, benefited, as their elders, by 
an occasional change of place. Their per- 
ceptive powers are awakened by new scenes 
and objects of interest; but it is seldom nec- 
essary greatly to widen the field of observa- 
tion of an inexperienced child. His hori- 
zon need not extend much beyond the walls 
of the nursery and the fence of the garden, 
with an occasional stretch into the fields and 
country on a holiday excursion. Most young 
children, while dragged along by their fash- 
ionable parents over the grand routes of the 
world, are bored with “sights” of all kinds, 
and are amused with precisely the same ob- 
jects as they would find at home. They 
will turn from Niagara to dabble in a pud- 
dle, and prefer the sight of a hay-cock, with 
a chance for a romp, to a vision of the Jung- 
Jraw in all ite glory. 

The ill effects of traveling upon children 
are, obviously, their necessary withdrawal 








from the steady discipline of the school, the 
excessive indulgence in the luxuries of the 
hotel tables, the association with the mis- 
cellaneous company of travelers of all kinds, 
the pampering of their worst appetites by 
servants and people of every sort, eager to 
ingratiate themselves with their parents, the 
excitements to which they are exposed, and 
the desultory habits which are the certain 
results of a constant change of place. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Xmproving Pastures. 
Y DEAR SOLON,—I met John Naps the 
other afternoon as I was walking up 
Broadway, and he asked me to pass the next 
Sunday with him at his house in the coun- 
try. I gladly consented, although it is very 
easy to fancy a harder fate than that of paas- 
ing the summer in my rooms, with thick 
walls and various bachelor comforts, and 
with my grounds of the Central Park not 
very far away, and with my band playing 
two or three times a week, while I sit in the 
shade, and the owners of fine carriages and 
fleet horses drive by me for my amusement. 
Indeed, I am often very grateful to rich 
strangers for the pains they take to entertain 
me. Yesterday I encountered Mr. Brum- 
mel, who had evidently been devoting a 
great deal of thought and anxiety to the 
shape of his coat and trowsers, and the color 
and fold of his scarf, and the hue and fit of 
his gloves, and to whom I am indebted for 
the prettiest and completest specimen of the 
coxcomb and fop that I have seen for a long 
time. Mr. Brummel had taken elaborate 
care to show me exactly how a gentleman 
ought not to be dressed, and the lesson was 
both entertaining and instructive. 

There are other friends who spare no ex- 
pense for my pleasure in yachts and horses. 
It is really touching to observe how freely 
they spend time and money to furnish me 
with a pretty spectacle of neat wagons fly- 
ing along smooth roads, or of graceful ves- 
sels skimming the bay. Their self-sacri- 
ficing generosity puts me to the blush; for 
I know that they can not see how beautiful 
their boats are, and they are so engaged in 
driving their horses that they can think of 
nothing else. All the beauty of the specta- 
cle is for me, who pay nothing, who have no 
care whatever, and who have only to sit 
comfortably in the shade and look. I have 
no anxiety about the health of my horses or 
the rigging of my vessel, because I own 
none. I am not torn with jealous fear lest 
my neighbor’s Curlew should outsail my own 
Lapwing; for, whether Lapwing or Curlew be 
ahead, the scene is as fair to my eye, and my 
mind {s at rest. I live in perpetual grati- 
tude to my kind friends, most of them per- 
sonally unknown to me, who provide this 
constant and delightful entertainment, and 
who spare me the slightest sense of responsi- 
bility, even of enjoyment, by not knowing 
whether I enjoy or not. 

John Naps is not precisely one of this 
great multitude of benefactors, because he 
was evidently very anxious that I should 
enjoy his beautiful little place, and, indeed, 
who could help enjoying it? To a great 
many it is, of course, what the fast horses 
and fine carriages and yachts are to me; 
that is, it is a pleasure imparted without his 
consciousness. For I have no doubt there 
is many a passenger along the dusty road 
who has been, as it were, roughly thrust out 
by the high blank fences and dead-walls 
around many noble country places, and who 
comes upon the bordering shrubbery and 
pretty green and flowery glimpses of John 
Naps’s place as to 8 warm personal welcome 
and a salutation of sympathy after a stern 
rebuff. And yet the glimpses which the 
place gives to every wayfarer do not destroy 
its seclusion. As with a person of urbane 
aspect, even strangers receive a pleasant im- 
pression; but it is only those who are ad- 
mitted to his intimacy who know how good 
he is. 

John Naps is not a rich man, and his place 
is small; but he says that a man who has 
an acre in the country may seem to be sole 
proprietor, and have all the advantage to the 
eye, of a boundless estate. His neighbor’s 
line is very near him, and his own house 
is not far from the high-road. But when 
you have passed his gate and have advanced 
@ few steps, and look around and behind, 
you seem to be already deep in the most ay)- 
van retirement. He has so skillfally plant- 
ed trees and shrubs, and so deftly turned 
his paths, that, favored a little by nature, 
which has given him two or three fine trees, 
the mass of foliage is toward the high-road, 
and a neat hedge is trimmed so as to open to 
his windows and piazza the spacious lawns 
and picturesque groves of his neighbor. By 
a jugglery as honest as it is cheap and beau- 
tiful the domain of John Naps is immense, 
while he pays taxes only upon an acre or 
two. Then, when yon look more closely, 
you see that his own immediate grounds are 
laid out with such breadth that nothing ir- 
ritates your eye or mind. They are not cut 





up, nor are they geometrically artificial. He 
has not great sweeps of lawn; but there isa 
long sloping piece of grass near the house, 
and that he mows and dresses so that it is 
the prettiest turf I know. There is ‘not 
ground enough for a flower garden, 80 he has ~ 
one or two borders with a few choice plants 
and superb shrubs in groups at the proper 
points. His place is his care. John Naps 
works at it a little every day. Before six 
in the morning I heard him with his hand- 
mower, and there are two or three hours of 
work in the evening. And when once you 
have such a little place in order, to keep it 
in order is not a great, if a constant, care. 

After dinner I sat upon the piazza and en- 
joyed every sound and every sight. I told 
him how delightful every thing was. He 
smiled, and said that it was all due to train- 
ing. ‘“ When I came here, twenty years ago,” 
he continued, “this pretty place was a pas- 
ture, with those few trees. It was mere ma- 
terial. Nature had furnished earth, and a 
little variety of surface, and the trees, and 
if I were to have a pretty home I must far- 
nish the rest. I learned here, as every where 
else, that nature only supplies the material ; 
she does not work it up. This place of 
mine, which, of course, I think with you, 
is exceedingly pretty—indeed, I should be 
ashamed if it were not—is, therefore, only a 
pasture plusa man. Nature gives the cray- 
on and the canvas; the man draws the pic- 
ture. And I often think, Mr. Bachelor, that 
what is true of my little place is true every 
where—that the man is indispensable if you 
would transform a pasture into a place.” 

John Naps, you know, is often considered to 
be a whimsical man; but there is sometimes 
a great deal of sense in his whimsies. For as 
he said this, and then relapsed into smoking, 
with a meditative eye, brooding upon his 
grounds, I thought of his wife, who was un- 
fortunately not at home. She is one of the 
most delightful persons you could see—fall 
of sweetness and grace and thoughtfulness 
and knowledge. Yet she deals with all the 
imperfections that I am told every house- 
keeper encounters. Her “help” comes from 
the same offices with all other. The appli- 
ances of her kitchen and chambers are not 
different from those which are most familiar. 
But somehow the kitchen is peaceful. The 
most delightful dinners come out of it; not 
expensive nor in any way extravagant, but 
delicious, and in every sense most tasteful. 
And the same order reigns throughout this 
happy Warsaw. You look into one of the 
chambers, and you do not see ormolu nor 
curtains of costly lace, but you do see neat- 
ness, order, and exquisite taste; and, above 
all, that nameless grace which we call comme 
il faut—the essential, the as-it-should-be, ac- 
cording to some subtile spiritual perception 
of the fitness of things. Thus Mrs. John 
Naps’s household is a pasture plus a woman. 
Nature furnishes her the ordinary material, 
but she elaborates it within the house as 
John does outside. 

There is another lady’s household which I 
could mention, and which is an illustration 
of nature untrained. I forbear to mention 
the name, because I presume your own con- 
sciousness may supply it. When you enter 
the house there is the fatal air of confusion 
and untidiness. Nothing is in its place, and 
very many things are exactly where they 
should not be. There are very costly and 
very shabby pieces of furniture cheek by 
jowl. The muslin curtains are a little dirty 
and very much tumbled. There is fringe 
partially detached. There are even shreds 
of cloth and paper scattered upon the car- 
pet. The chairs are a little rickety upon 
their legs. They are all slight symptoms, 
but they are fatal. And when dinner comes 
the joint is too rare, or it is burned, the po- 
tatoes are watcry, the cauliflower is hard, 
the spinach is stringy, the salt is a lump, 
there are spots upon the cloth; the whole 
feast is distasteful, although it is as costly 
as Mrs. Naps’s, and composed of the same 
material, and served in quite as expensive a 
service; and the cook and the waiter are 
not upon lower wages. And this character- 
istic pervades the whole house. It is a mu- 
sical instrument ajar, every where rattling 
and discordant, while one little turn of the 
screw would bring all into tone and harmo- 
ny. It is the pasture overgrown with moss 
and brambles and twitch-grass. It is the 
mere material of nature—the pasture with- 
out the man. 

I go on and find that the principle is uni- 
versal. There are those who insist that noth- 
ing is necessary but what they call nature. 
Nothing, they contend, so bad as artificiality. 
True; but then nothing so indefinable as na- 
ture. For instance, learning is artificial. 
We don’t know the alphabet nor addition by 
nature. We must be taught—that is, our 
faculties must be trained. Why not apply 
the same principle to manners? I hear the 
manners of Oriana censured aa not being 
natural, yet I find them exceedingly charm- 
ing. They are the result of training, indeed ; 
but training has greatly improved, or, if you 
prefer, developed nature. Bruscha, on the 
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contrary, is a child of nature. When I draw 
my chair near to hers, and we become inter- 
ested in conversation, she does not hesitate 
—in her earnestness—to put her feet upon 
my chair, and to fling herself backward, roar- 
ing with laughter, when she is pleased. Her 
voice is loud. She contradicts me flatly; 
she puts her arms akimbo ; she scratches her 
head; she thrusts out her foot. These are 
purely natural manners; but do you not 
think that they would be improved by a lit- 
tle training? If they were more artificial, 
as we call it, would they not be more tru- 
ly delightfulf Is not a lady who has care- 
fally trained herself to speak low, to govern 
her movements gracefully, to dress with a 
thoughtful regard to taste and beauty, a 
hundredfold more pleasing than the excellent 
daughter of nature whom I have described? 
She, indeed, is the mere material that nature 
offers ; she is the pasture wholly unimproved. 

Nordo I admit, my dear Solon, that the wild 
pasture which John Naps bought twenty 
years ago is more truly nature than the beau- 
tiful place which his taste and skill have 
made of it. His wife is not only natural, but 
natural in an infinitely pleasanter way than 
the hoyden or the wild woman of whom I 
spoke. The diamond burnished and set is 
not less a natural product than the diamond 
in the mine. Training clears away tho ref- 
use, the droas, the blur, and leaves the ex- 
sence purified. Cultivation develops a high- 
er nature. It is the art which transforms 
the block of marble into the statue. The 
person who declines to cultivate pleasing 
manners because they are artificial might as 
wisely refuse to cultivate his mind because 
he would not interfere with nature. If John 
Naps had been of that opinion, that lovely 
home of hia would be a pasture to-day. He 
might ask a cow to pass Sunday in it, but I 
don’t see why he should ask me. 

Yours, dear Solon, 
AN OLD BaciELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMBRIO AND CALICO DRESSES. 

‘OW shall we make calico and cambric 

dresses prettily? is the inquiry of many 
correspondents. The answer is easily given, as 
some of the most tasteful costumes both for 
house and street are made of these simple fab- 
Tica, and are, withal, so plainly made that they are 
not a terror to the laundress. In the first pl 


* much depends apon the goods selected. The 


preference is for American cambrics of the va- 
ious brands sold for 25 cents a yard, and the 
finer soft-finished cambrics, said to be imported. 
After these are the linen lawns at 25 or 3() cents, 
prized by many for their sheerness, while others 
object to them for the same reason ; and lastly, 
the ordinary prints at 15 cents a yard. In pat- 
tern the fancy just now is decidedly for stripes, 
and these, to make up effectively, must be dis- 
tinct and uniform, not of irregular widths. 
Black lines on white grounds are most used; 
then blue or brown. Undressed cambrics with 
soft gray grounds make up well, and do not soil 
readily; green and lavender do not seem to be 
in favor. For ladies who think themselves too 
tall for stripes there are polka dots, dashes, dia- 
monds, and Maltese crosses. These small fig- 
ures look best*when set at wide intervals. The 
cheapest prints are found this season in as guod 
style as the finest cambrics. 

The purchase made, the dress is fashioned 
into a costume that serves alike for the house, 
and for morning walks in town or country. The 
most prevalent style has a box-pleated blouse- 
waist, or shirt, as it is now called, an upper and 
8 lower skirt. The shirt requires two and a 
half yards of wide cambric. Tear off a width 
for each front, and a third width for the back, 
making them a finger longer than a belted blouse 
would be, as a drawing-string is used instead of 
a belt, and the ends of the waist are concealed 
beneath the skirt. Three box-pleats, each an 
inch and a half wide, are laid perpendicularly on 
one front, two such pleats and a hem on the oth- 
er. The box-pleat that forms the centre of the 
fronts is stitched on each edge like that on gen- 
tlemen’s shirt fronts ; the other pleats are merely 
sewed in the centre, and should be raised by the 
laundress after ironing. When pleated the shirt 
is cut out by a blouse-waist pattern, allowing it 
& trifle larger about the shoulders and armholes, 
as the shirt is more négligé than an ordinary 
blouse. ‘The sleeves are ample, coat-shape, 
slightly gathered to a square cuff that is a finger 
deep, fastened on the outside of the wrist by 
three buttons. ‘he collar is sailor shape, or 
else a standing band with pointed front. The 
buttons are of white linen, pearl, or else moulds 
‘eovered with the material. .The upper skirt is 
quite long, with an apron-front width slightl 
gored, a side gore, and one or two full bac! 
breadths, as the wearer prefers it more or less 
boaffant. A drawing-string the entire length of 
the second side seam draws it up high on the 
hips, and drapes it, with the assistance of a few 
pleats behind. The edge is bordered with a 
bias band two inches wide, or else is cut in 
Greek squares or points, and bound with percale 
the color of the stripe. The lower skirt has two 
such bands set above the hem. 

A costame of this kind, worn by a young 
blonde, is of blue striped cambric, with the sailor 
collar, the cuffs, belt, and bias bands of solid 
blue cambric. A white straw sailor hat, with 
blue ribbon band and long streamers, was worn 
with it. Ladies who are too stout for fall pleat- 
ed waists cut a plain blouse, and stitch on bias 
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pands ' timulate pleats, Ruffles detract from 
these SiMple dresses, but a fiat pleating on the 
lower skirta looks well when the stripes are very 
fine. 

Ladies who have a nut brown silk skirt, or 
one of black silk, can vary their toilettes inex- 

sively by wearing over them pleated shirts of 
linen lawn, boff linen, batiste, or striped caim- 
bric. For instance, with a dark brown silk 
skirt with two gathered flounces we have seen 
an upper skirt and shirt of white linen lawn with 
fine lines of brown. The box-pleats of the shirt 
were bound with brown braid (finest alpaca 
braid), as were the cuffs and collar; a bias 
band around the upper skirt was piped with 
brown ; large brown buttons looped the over- 
skirt and buttoned the shirt, and the belt was 
brown belt ribbon. ‘The hat was white English 
straw trimthed with brown gros grain and ostrich 
tufts. A buff linen skirt and over-skirt, with an- 
der-skirt of brown silk, forms a pretty traveling 
dress. White Victoria lawn over dresses made in 
this way are worn over black silk, and the fan- 
cy for pleated waists is so great that fine grena- 
dine is also gotten up after this plan. Shirts of 
white linen striped with black, such as is sold for 
75 cents a yard, are worn with two skirts of black 
silk or of alpaca, and also with gray skirts. The 
neck-tie is a black lace barb or a sailor knot of 
black silk cut on the bias. 

A regular polonaise costume is the next de- 
vice for washing fabrics, but is rather elaborate. 
Both the polonaises found among our cut paper 
patterns are used as models for these suits, and 
also the Marguerite polonaise lately described. 
A stylish costume prepared for Newport is a 
Marguerite polonaise of white linen striped with 
black, worn either with a black silk skirt or with 
one of the linen trimmed with kilt pleating. The 
polonaise is exquisitely draped simply by a draw- 
ing-string in the seam that can be loosened when 
the garment is washed. The edge is vandyked 
and corded with black linen. The entire front 
is buttoned by large fiat buttons of white linen 
with a black embroidered centre. 

A novelty this season is the Yosemite cloth 
for polonaises, It is a sort of cretonne, with 
thickly twilled stripes as glossy as satin, is very 
durable, and is in white, buff, and gray. The 
polonaise is trimmed with fringe or lace of the 
color of the goods. It is looped on the sides 
with bows of black velvet, and worn over a brown 
or black silk skirt. Suits of heavy undressed 
linen, dark brown or gray, are made with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise and a skirt of the same. Broad 
kilt pleating extends up the skirt far enough to 
give the effect of a skirt made entirely of 


leats. 

At the Fordham races some leaders of fashion 
wore ‘‘ Dolly Varden” costumes of the gay cre- 
tonnes lately described. (ne worn by a brunette 
was a buff groand, with large chintz figures of 
brilliant colors, made with a polonaise trimmed 
with écru lace and black velvet; others had 
black or white grounds, with gay-colored flowers 
and palm leaves. ‘The polonaise bad revers in 
front, was without drapery behind, and was 
trimmed with white duchesse lace and Swiss 
muslin pleatings. Wide-brimmed Leghorn hats 
were worn with cretonne suits. 

For wrappers of wash goods there are several 
designs, the best of which is the slightly loose Ga- 
brielle, worn with a belt or without it. Two or 
three narrow ruffies are used to trim these wrap- 
pers, instead of the wide Spanish flounce extend- 
ing down from the knee. The cat paper pattern 
of a gored wrapper, illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. 1V., may be used as a model for calico 
wrappers by omitting the fullness added in the 
back breadths. Watteau wrappers are still worn, 
but they are rather complicated for home manu- 
facture, and are heavy-looking for summer 
fabrics. 

REFRIGERANTS. 


Among their very useful stock the furnishing 
houses show a variety of refrigerants most de- 
sirable at this season. First there is a cabinet 
refrigerator, called the Zero milk, wine, and 
water cooler. It is small enough to be portable, 
will hold fruits, butter, etc., and is most useful 
in sick-rooms, offices, the nursery, or for fami- 
lies who board. ‘Ihe cost is from $15 to $25. 
Still smaller than this is the Saratoga cooler, 
with a reservoir for ice at the bottom, and a shelf 
above for a bottle of wine: price $8 or $10. 
The Newport cooler is larger, with a provision 
chamber below and an ice tank above. The 
Niagara is the newest of the miniature refrige- 
rators. Jt has a drawer behind for holding the 
ice. Another late improvement is the Congress 
cooler, round and high like an ordinary water 
cooler, but with a separate apartment for ice. 
This economizes the ice, and the water is free 
from its impurities, yet cold enough to be health- 
ful. ‘There is also a basin at the top for fruit or 
wine. ‘There are five sizes of the Congress; the 
first, holding four gallons, costs $8; the largest 
contains twelve gallons, and is $24. 

One of the best refrigerators for family use 
has also the suggestive name of Zero. This is 
constructed on an excellent plan. The ice is 
placed in the centre, separate from all the other 
chambers, that no hot air may reach it to thaw 
it; nor can it communicate to the provision 
apartments the moist air that promotes decay. 
A wine and water cooler is attached to this re- 
frigerator. In grained oak these cost from $20 
to $55. Very handsome ones in black-walnut 
are from $50 to $75. 

Newly patented freezers do away with much 
of the apparatus and labor formerly required for 
making ice-cream. The simple freezer has a 
wooden pail-for the ice and salt with an inner 
cylinder for cream. Turning a crank one way 
makes the cylinder revolve in the ice, while by 
turning it in the opposite direction the beater 
dashes the cream, and a scraper removes the 
frozen cream from the sides of the tin. Thus 


the cream is frozen far more rapidly and smooth- 
ly than if the cylinder were stationary. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Witson & Greoc; E. D. 
Bassroup; and A. M. Lxs.er. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Hiram Srerey, of Rochester, a gentle- 
man who, at an early day, seeing the prospect- 
ive value of the electric telegraph, invested lib- 
erally, and thereby became possessed of many 
shekels of old, has given Cornell University 
$10,000 for the equipment of the department of 
civil mechanical engineering. Another gift of 
$30,000 to the college has just been made, from 
a source not yet announced. 

—The Duke of Argyll has plunged into the 
autograph business—going so far as to pay 
to an intellectual Dutchman for a choice lot of 
people who made some stir in the world in the 
sixteenth century. 

—The Princess Saum-SaLm has offered 5000 
francs for the body of her late husband, who 
was killed in a cavalry charge at the battle of 
Gravelotte. The Princess was originally a bal- 
let-dancer in this country, but on entering the 
holy estate of wedlock became one of the best 
of wives, and contributed largely to 
band’s prosperity. During our late ‘‘mfunder- 
standing”’ the Prince was an officer in the bri- 
gade of General Sick! 

who died in Natick, 


er hus- 





—Marr ANN Mors 
Massachusetts, nine 7" ago, left certain as- 
sets for a public library in that town. The 
amount reall and now available for that pur- 
pose is about $40,000. 

—Wesron is s man of whom It may be right- 
ly said he is ‘known by his walk rather than 
by his conversation.” His recent feat of tramp- 
ing 400 miles in less than five days, without re- 
sorting to the use of any stimulants whatever, 
is a point which the advocates of total absti- 
nence can and ought to make special use of. 

—In the Book Concern case Rev. Dr. CaRL- 
TON testified, the report says ‘‘ very reluctantly,” 
that he was a director in the Shoe and Leather 
Bank, in the Home Life-Insurance Company, 
and In an oil company, an alderman in Elizabeth 
City, trustee of a church in the same place, and 
trustee of the Genesee College. Judge Rern: 
OLDS pro| d to inquire further into his secu- 
lar pursyits, but CaRLTon declined to answer, 
as he did not want his private affairs “* pried into.”? 
Nevertheless, doctor, the Mcthodist public will 
pryintothem. They willask whether, with such 
a multiplicity of occupations, you can give the 
necessary attention to the publishing intercsts 
of the Church ?—. le, 

—The editor of the Boston Tost, one of the 
most fascinating of men, quotes as follows: 
“The newest charm Is in the form of a compass, 
and about the size of a cent;”’ and adds the re- 
mark that “the oldest charm Is in the form of 
an encompass, and about the sighs of assent.”” 

—Gencral Spinner, Treasurer of the U. 8., has 

one abroad in quest of health, though it is hard- 
ly to be expected that he will ever yet entirely 
over the effects of that signature of his. When 
in London, a few wecks ago, he called on the 
Rotuscatips, and, after waiting an hour or 
more in the antechamber, took his ’at and left. 
He was soon overtaken by a clerk, who apolo- 

ized in behalf of the firm, saying that they didn't 

now who he was, and that ithe would retum 
he would be at once ushered into the presence. 
The General declined, and remarked to the young 
man that the RotuscHiips could Fo to—a place 
that is really quite low down—quite low. 

—In gathering from journals published in ev- 
oy section of the country the material from 
which this department of the Bazar is prepared 
we are struck with the number of extremely 
aged persons living In the North, South, East, 
and West. No particular region seems to enjoy a 
pre-eminence for longevity. In Portland, Maine, 
resides Mrs. ANNA Pace, who has attained to 
102 years. She is the widow of a Revolutionary 
soldier who served Hirougbout the war, and she 
now receives a pension from the government. 
Her mental and physical faculties are perfect. 
The strange thing about the old lady is that she 
does not believe in an existence beyond the 
grave. 

—To say that the handwriting of Mr. Gres- 
LEY rivals in grace and elegance the lincs of the 
engraver would be conspicuously inexact. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in writing an al- 
lusion to ‘‘ANNa Dickinson’s lecture on Joan 
of Arc,’’ the compositor act it up, ‘‘ Any Dutch- 
man can’t play a jew's-harp.”” 

—Professor Agassiz proposes fresh explora- 
tions in the field of science. In company with 
Dr. H1.1, the former president of Harvard Col- 
lege, he will go around Cape Horn in the new 
Coast Survey vessel just launched at Wilmington, 
and which is intended to make a detailed survey 
of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

—Lovis NAPoLgon has had in London, since 
the surrender of Sedan, a newspaper organ called 
La Situation. It approves the destruction of M. 
Tuiers's house by the Communists, who, by-the- 
way, to render more imposing the lesson in- 
volved in the fall of the Column of Vendéme, 
burned at the foot of the fallen monument M. 
Tuers's ‘History of the Consulate and the 
Empire.” 

—Lord Brovenam’s second volume, soon to 
be published by the Harpers, will be largely 
devoted to the affairs of Queen CAROLINE 

wife of the Prince Regent) and her trial. His 
ordehip. was the principal counsel for the lady. 

—Although every newapeper in the land has 
had more or less to say about the vast fortune 
of Mrs. General Gaines, none has stated the fig- 
ures. It has finally been ascertained that that 
which she claims is assessed on the tax-books 
as being of the value of about 820,000,000. 

—It did not use to be greatly the fashion for 
the nobility to fraternize socially with simple 
talent, but that sort of thing is coming in, judg- 
ing from a cablegram, which says that on June 15 
the Duke of Argyll, Marquis of Lorne, Princess 
Louise, Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, and others at- 
tended the reception of the American artist 
Braprorp at the Langham Hotei. 

—General CLUsERET, for whose existence the 
Versaillists deemed there was no further neces- 
sity, was not a Frenchman, after all, some say, 
but an Irishman, educated for a priest, anda bad 
Irishman at that. Being in Italy at the time of 
the Garibaldian expedition, he plunged into that. 
While in this cowntry he was generally in some 











sort of debatable business, and was in the Fe- 
nian troubles in Ireland before he went over to 
join in with the Communists. He was always 
a turbulent style of man. 

among the princesses of europe the Em- 

ress of Russia and the Princess FREDERICK 

HARLES are the best painters, the Princess of 
Wales the best pianist, the Queen of Holland 
the best poet and author, the Empress of Ger- 
many the best conversationalist, the Empress of 
Austria the best-looking, and the Queen of Den- 
mark the best housewife. 

—The flancé of Miss Nitsson, M. Rovzanp, is 
a modest, manly, intelligent young gentleman, a 
broker in Paris before the war between France 
and Germany, and during the si 
the ramparts of the city. With its fall and the 
rise of the Commune, the commercial marte of 
London attracted him thither; but there was 
another attraction here, and he came, and it is 
said will engage in business in New York. His 
other engagement with the charming cantatrice 
is a little matter which they talk over between 
themselves. 

—Mazzini says that when the ex-Emperor 
Napoueon permitted the “ Marscillaise’” to be 
sung at the breaking out of the war with Prus- 
sia, the fire of the words departed, and the spirit 
of the hymn was lost forever, 

—When James Russert Lowen. the poet, 
was last in Romine a mendicant monk met him in 
the Corso one day, and asked for a contribution 
to repair a monastery. ‘You should not ask 
me for aid,” remarked Lower, “for I am a 
heretic.” “That makes no difference,”’ replied 
the astute friar; ‘your money is orthodox.” 
‘Thopeet appreciated the witticism, and donated. 

ir THomas Harper, 8 former Lord Mayor 
of London, “cast his bread upon the waters" in 
this wise: In his will he devised that the rental 
from two fields in Bloomsbury should be devoted 
to the education of poor boys in Bedfordshire. 
At the time of the bequest the value of the land 
was $200 a year. Now it is 400,000, and at the 
end of the present lease will be about . “0,00. 

—Henri Rocuerort, by the recent deat. of his 
father, has become a marquis. The old gentle 
man was the exact opposite of his son in poli- 
ties, and died in penury. The mother of the 
present marquis was a well-known pastry-cook, 
named MorEL. And of such is the nobility of 
France! 

—Mre. J. MerepitH ReaD, wife of the United 
States consul-general at Paris, was in Paris dur- 
ing the recent bombardment, and was so fright- 
ened that she hid in a closct in the rear of her 
residence after the front part of the house had 
been shelled to pieces. (Mrs. READ was a Misa 
PuMPE Lr, of Albany, anda very intelligent and 
charming lady she is.) 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is to wed the Prin- 
cess THYRA, the youngest daughter of the King 
of Denmark. He is not what may be calicd a 
first-class, estimable young man. On the con- 
trary, he is said to accept valuable presents and 
make cheap ones, and to do various things quite 
too naughty to be printed in this column, He 
ie heir-apparent to the Duke of Saxc-Cob 
Gotha, and It is understood that the 8.-C.-G."s 
have a voor opinion of the young man. 

—Of Marshal M‘Manon, who is just now the 
object of so much interest in Paris, this is told: 
‘When a colonel he had an altercation, on parade, 
with an officer, whom he threatened. ‘the late 
ter drew a pistol, took deliberate aim, and fired. 
Fortunately the cap snapped. Without the least 
fear, the cool and impassible M‘MaHon eaid, 
“Give that man fifteen days, salle de police, sor 
having his arms out of order." 

—Colonel Ham ey, the author of the ‘Battle 
of Dorking,” is a man who has written a few fair- 
ish novels, and who was a great friend of the 
South during our troubles. They tell this sto- 
ry of that officer and General Francis C. Bar 
Low: The latter was in England after his brill- 
fant campaigu with Grant in 1864, and was re- 
ceived with great attention by London society. 
Dining onc day at the same table with Colonel 
Hamcey, the Britisher chose to consider the 
young Yankee smeneral who eat by his side as 
@ parvenu, and did not recognize him. But not 
long after, at a great review at Aldershott, the 
astonished HaMLer saw Bak ow sitting among 
British generals and ministers and even dukes, 
and treated with great respect; and the next 
time he met the young American at dinner he 
was more than civil—he was effusive, he was 
gpehing. But BAaRLow was as blind then as 

|AMLEY had been before; he looked over the 
poor Colonel, and on either side of him, but he 
did not sec him. 

—A correspondent of the Springficld (Massa- 

chusetts) Republican, writes as follows of what 
he has seen of Recorder Hackett's precision 
as a shot: ‘I was on board the yacht Dauntless 
on a late yachting cruise. Mr. BENNETT was 
in command, with four invited guests, among 
whom were Recorder Hacxert, of New York, 
and Mr. Joun G. Hecxsuer, of Newport. While 
at sca, and a heavy swell on, J saw Mr. Heck- 
SHER take a clam-shell and hold it between hig 
foretinger and thumb, and stand at twenty-twe 
yards, or sixty-six fect, from the Recorder, whe 
hea in his hands a Ballard rifle; and I heard Mr. 
BENNETT give the word to the Recorder—one, 
two, three—who then fired, and I saw the clam- 
shell break tn numberless pieces, fragments 
striking Mr. HecksHER on the hand and neck, 
just drawing blood. I then saw Mr. BENNETT'S 
valet hold a cork-screw In his hand, and at the 
same distance, and at the word, saw the Record- 
er shoot it out of his hand. I also saw the Re- 
corder kill a poke, fying, with his rifle, at scv> 
enty-one yards, nearly cutting his neck off, at 
Cobb’s Island, Virgin! and afterward saw him 
shoot two gulls on the wing. These feats were 
witnessed by upward of twenty persons.” Thus 
much for the correspondent. The writer of this 
has eeen Judge Hackett, after dinner, and by 
the light of a candle, shoot through the centre 
of an apple, held in the hand of a servant, at a 
distance of fifteen feet, and afterward has seen 
him snuff out the candle with a shot, at the 
same distance, without touching the lower half 
of the unburned wick or touching the sperma- 
ceti. 

—The Duke of Brunswick has the unhappiness 
to own so many diamonds, and is so anxious 
for their safety, that he keeps them guarded day 

d night, and frequently starts from his sleep, 

reaming he has been robbed. The ession 
of his precious stones {s such a fearful responsi- 
bility that he has little rest and no peace. In 
his will he has bequeathed all his diamonds, es- 
timated to be worth $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, to 
the late Prince Imperial. 
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hand with a bias strip of the material. Face the slit on the under surface of 
the hand with a bias strip, and furnish this part with a button and button-hole 
for closing. Work the seams on the upper surface of the hand in point Russe 
with black silk as shown by the illustration. Arrange the gauntlet in pleats, 
bringing = on @, join it with the hand along the slit, and sew a strip of the 
material to the under side. Cover the joined edges of the gauntlet and hand 
on the outside with the bow above mentioned. 


Embroidered Traveling Bag. 


‘Ts bag is made of brown woolen reps. A square pocket piece, braided 
with brown worsted braid, and furnished with a soufflet as shown by the 
illustration, is sewed on at each end of the bag. ‘The outer edge of the 
pocket pieces and the slit at the middle of the bag are bound with brown 
worsted braid; this binding is ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
brown silk in two shades, ‘The bag is also trimmed at each end with a putf- 
ing of the material and with brown worsted tassels. To make the bag, cut 
of the material and brown muslin lining two four-cornered pieces, each fifty- 
four inches long and sixteen inches wide. Cut the ends of these 7 
pieces in a point, sloping off the material there from both side edges 
at a distance of six inches from the lower corners to the middle of 
the ends; and also slope off the length sides of each piece from 
the ends toward the middle, so that the width there is only cleven 
inches and three-fifths. Sew each cashmere piece on a piece of lining, 
and furnish one of the lined pieces with a pocket piece at each end. 
For each pocket piece cut of material and muslin lining one 
piece from Fig. 39, Supplement, and two pieces each from Figs. 
40and41. Baste the cashmere piece, Fig. 39, on a piece of net 
of a corresponding size, and braid this piece as shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew the piece thus ornamented, as well as the remain- 
ing pieces of material, on the corresponding pieces of lining. 
Face one side and one end of Fig. 39 with a straight 
strip of the material an inch and one-fifth wide. Lay 
the soufflet pieces, Figs. 40 and 41, in a fold along each 
dotted line indicated, so that the material comes inside ; 
sew through the double material, at a distance of three- 
tenths of an inch from the fold, in a back stitch seam, 
and join both pieces of Fig. 41 from 45 to 46 and from 
46 to 47. Also join each piece of Fig. 41 with Fig. 40 
from 41 to 42 and from 42 to 43. Sew the soufllet 

ieces thus joined to the pocket piece, Fig. 39, accord- 
Ing to the corresponding figures; the still free edge of 
Fig. 40, however, must be faced with a strip of the 


























































Nankeen Garden Glove. 

Tuis garden glove is made of nankeen, bound with red worsted braid, and 
furnished with red worsted cord and red worsted tassels. To make the glore, 
cut of nankeen one piece each from Figs. 36-38, Supplement—from 
Fig. 38 with a double layer of material and an interlining of stiff linen. 
Cut out a piece for the thumb in Fig. 36 along the contour marked, 
bind the glove parts before joining them with braid, and work eyelet- 
holes in Fig. 38 as shown by the illustration. Join the thumb piece 
from 88 to 39 by means of a back stitch seam, and sew it to the hand, 
accordmg to the corresponding figures, with a double back stitch seam. 
After working the half-polka stitch rows shown by the illustra- 
tion on the hand, along the straight lines given on Fig. 36, Sup- 
plement, sew it up from 36 to 37 by means of a double seam, 
and join it with the gauntlet according to the conreneeing 
figures and signs. Cut a slit along the double line on Figs, 36 
and 38, bind the edges of this slit narrowly with red. braid, and 
furnish the glove with a button and button-hole for closing. 
Finally, run cord through the eyelet-holes in such a 
manner that the cord crosses between every two eyelet- 
holes, as shown by the illustration, and furnish the 
glove with bows of red cord and red worsted tassels. 


Crochet Cover for Cushion, Tidy, etc. 
Tuis design is suitable for toilette-cushion covers, 
tidies, etc., according to the size of the cotton used in 
working it. ‘The original is worked with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 100, Begin at the middle rosette, which is 






































Linen Garpen GLove. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 35. 






Nankrrn Garpen Grove. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XVIL, Figs. 36-38 





EmpROiWERED TRAVELING Bac. 

material. Bind the pocket pieces, and at the same time the edges For pattern see Supplement, No, XVIIL, Figs. 39-41. 
of the soufflets, 2!! around with light brown worsted braid three- 
fifths of an inch wide, and ornament this binding with point Russe 
embroidery as shown by the illustration. The point Russe scallops 
at the outer edge are worked closely in button-hole stitch. Sew the 
still free side of the soufilets on one end of the upper part 
of the bag. Having sewed @ similar pocket on the other 
end of this part also, cut a slit fourteen inches 
and two-fifths long in the middle of the bag, 
sew light worsted braid along the slit, orna- 
ment the braid in point Russe (see illustration), 
and bind the edges of the slit with dark 
brown worsted braid. Join both sides 
of the top of the bag with the under 


worked in. the following manner: Close a foundation of 12 st. 
(stitches) in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this ring crochet 
the Ist round,—Six times alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the second following foundation stitch. 2d round. 
—On each chain stitch scallop of the preceding round 1 sc.,, 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de. (double crochet), 1 sde., 
isc. 8d round.—1 sc. on each se. of the round 
before the last (the first round, passing the needle 
around the vertical veins of this round on the un- 
der side of the work), 6 ch. after each sc. 4th 
round,—Like the second round, but 
work always 7 de. on the ch. scallops 
instead of the 5 de. referred to in the s&e- 
part with a cording of woolen rep. ond round. Sth round.—Like the third 
Join both parts of the bag at 5 j 7 FN ares insteae of the 
the pointed ends by a strip of os c“ A f . ch. given there, always worl 
muslin of the requisite Engh MS L ‘ i P : 7 ch. 6th round.—Like the 
and four inches and four-fifths e second apand vat work ie 
wide, and cover the lat- instead of the le. ‘nlarge 
ter on the ontside with a each ch. scallop of the 
puffing of woolen reps. seventh round again by 
This puffing consists of 1 st.; increase the dc. 
a straight strip forty-six of each scallop of the 
inches long, six inches eighth round by 2 de. 
and four-fifths ‘or the remain- 
wide at the mid- der, these two 
dle, and sloped rounds are work- 
off at both sides ed in the fore- 
toward the ends going manner. 
to a width of two 9th round.—Al- 
inches. Gather ways alternately 
one side of the 1 ch, 1 de. on 
strip in the req- the two upper 
uisite manner, Saree eseh ne 
so that a head- ond following 
ing two-fifths of of ihe sth sane 
an inch wide is instead of 
formed there; first ch. at the 
the other side of beginning of the 
the strip is ar- round, wore -s 
ran; in box- ch.; the 
See ant three of these 
of an inch wide. count as 1 de.; 
Cover the seam at the end of the 
made by sewing round fasten to 
on the haa he ied hel is 
ed side of the ch. counting 
puffing with dark 1 de. with 1 sl 
10th round.—Al- 


brown worsted 
braid three-fifths : ways alternately 
3 ch, lsc. on the. next 


of an inch wide, and or- 
nament the latter in point ch. of the preceding 
Russe. ‘Finally, sew round. 13th round.—At 
through the double mate- the beginning of this 
round work sl, to the 


rial of the , at a dis- ‘i 
tance wena from each middle of the next ch. 
scallop, then always alternatel! 


end of the slit, all around for a - 
shirr, and ae piece of elastic es PF 3 ; S A RS a 3 ch,, 1 se. on the middle stitc! 
braid eleven inches and one-fifth * “==% é : * é of the following ch. scallop of 
long, the ends of which are joined . ? : the preceding round, "12th—17th 
through each shirr, Sew on the tassel rounds.—I sc. on each ch, scallop of 
as shown by the illustration. the preceding round, 5 ch. after eaoh 

se. 18th-2Ist rounds,—1 se. on 

Linen Garden Glove. ch. scallop of the preceding round, 7 ch. 
‘Tris glove is made of gray linen cut in points ¢ after each se. Surround the centre of the cover 
at the bottom, and trimmed with bias strips and thus completed with small crocheted rosettes, 
a fan-shaped bow of the materi To make the Which are worked, each separately, similar to 
glove, cut one piece fi upplement, and cut the the middle rosette of the part just completed. Begin each 
thumb piece from I . XVIL., of the present Supple- rosette with a foundation of 10 st., close these in a ring 
ment. Sew up the pleat marked on the hand, and cut the with 1 and then work the Ist round.—Five times al- 
slits marked on the pattern. ‘Trim the hand showin by. ternately ch., 1 se. on the second following foundation 
the illustration, and partly marked on the pattern, sew it up stitch. Then the 2d round.—On each ch. scallop of the 
from 32 to 33 and from 34 to 35, and sew in the thumb preceding round work 1 sc., 1 sde,, 8 de, 1 sde., 1 sc. 
piece. Cover the joining seam between the thumb and the Crocnet Cover For Toiverte-Cusuion, ‘lipy, ETC. Work two move joatiec circies in this manner; iu the first 
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round of the first of these two circles, however, work 5 ch. for each leaflet; in 
the following round work on each 5 ch, 1 sc., 1 sde., 5 de., 1 sde., 1 se. ; enlarge 







































BAD DECORATION. 


i 
the leaflets of the third circle in the same proportion. 7th round.—On each leaf- SU A BUNCH of roses or a lap-dog painted in a slovenly way on the black japan 
let of the sixth round work 5 de. as shown by the illustration, 1 ch. after each ay) of a coal-scuttle is as inappropriate a piece of decoration as ever was de- 


de. ; work 3 ch. instead of the first de. At the end of the round fasten to the 
third of the 8 ch. with 1 sl. 8th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
ch. of the preceding round, 5 ch. In working this round, fasten the rosettes to 
each other, as shown by the illustration, with 1 sl. each, and to the completed 
centre of the cover also. 
Work five rounds of 
alternating ch. scal- 
lops, as shown by the 
illustration, on the out- 
er edge of the rosette 
circle thus joined with 
the completed centre ; 
each of these scallops 


yised, and would spoil instead of improving the best-contrived coal-scuttle. 
Yet it is undoubtedly one of the most successful ideas in the whole range of our 
art manufactures, for there is hardly a drawing-room where there is not some 
such elegant work of art to be seen. It is not difficult to trace the source of 
this particular form 
of bad decoration : 
it arises entirely 
from a somewhat 
yulgar feeling, hid- 
den in the depths 
of our hearts, that 
there is something 
rather common- 





















Emproerep Camprrc Sacqur. 


Camprro Sacque with Lace TrimMine. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 12. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 11. 


looking in a coal-seuttle which makes it suitable enough 
for a kitchen, but out of place in a drawing-room; hence 
the introduction of the roses and the lap-dog, varied oc- 
casionally by a picture of a church by moonlight, is con- 
sidered to give great elegance to what would otherwise 
be rather an objectionable piece of furniture. Now as a 
good fire is one of the glories of our rooms, I can not 
see that a coal-scuttle is much out of 
place in them, even if we are obliged 
to have a black and unsightly object ; 
nor do I see that, when left in its sim- 
ple, undecora- 
ted condition, 
it is necessarily 
sounsightly. It 
is a piece of fur- 
niture like an- 
other, and has 
its own incon- 
spicuous place 
inthe chimney- Fig, 2.—Casumrre 


counts 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the middle stitch of a 
ch. scallop of the preceding round. 6th round.— 
Work 2 de. divided by 3 ch. on the same ch. scal- 
lop on which the last sc. of the preceding round 
has been worked (in this, as well as in the follow- 
ing rounds, work 3 ch. instead of the first de.), 
x 3ch., 5 de, on the following ch. scallop of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. divided by 3 ch, on 
the following ch. scallop, and 
repeat from >. At the end of 
this, as well as of each of the 
following rounds, fasten to the 
third of the 3 ch. 
that count as first 
de. of the round 
with 1 sl, and 
work sl. to the 
middle of the fol- 
lowing ch. scal- 
lop. 7th round. 








Fig. 2.—Gnos —2 de. divided corner; and if MANTELET wiTH 

Grats Mayrener by 3 ch. on the itis not anob- Lace Triaaxe. 
witit Loop. first ch. scallop ject we should Front. 

Front. (this is the same single out for For pattern and de 


scallop on the 

scription see Supply first stitches of 
No. IL, Figs. 8%, 3'-5. which sl. have 
been worked), 

* 4 ch., 10 de. (these are worked 
on the 1 ch. before the next 5 de. 
of the preceding round, on the fol- 
lowing 5 de. and the 1 eh, after the 

5 de. referred to), working always 

2 de. on each of 
the 2 ch. and on 
the middle de. of 
the 5 de., 4 ch., 
2 de. divided by 
3 ch. on the ch. 
scallop between 
the next 2 de. 
of the preceding 
round, and repeat 
. from *. 8th 
Fig. 2.—Gros sound. — 2 de. 


our admiration, — scription see Supple 
. it, at all events, No. L,, Figs. 1 and 2 
does not ob- 

~" trude itself on our gaze. But when 

it comes to be decorated with bad 

painting and tawdry gilding it 

forces itself upon onr notice as 

though it were some kind of ele- 

gant vase for 
holding __ pot- 
pourri. Fortu- 
nately, however, 
for those who 
like and can 
afford hand- 
some furniture, 
there is a most 
simple way of 
making a coal- 
scuttle a really 
decorative ob- Fig 9. —Pourr pm 





Grain alte divided by 4 ch. Fig. 1.—Gros Grats MastTeLet with Fig. 1.—Casnwers Mantevet wit Lace jectinamostap- “Sore Sacque. 
FITTING SACQUE. on the ch, scallop Hoop.—Back. Trimminc.—Back. propriate _man- FRont. 
a es ae es ade. betweenthe next For pattern and description see Supplement, No. TI, For pattern gud description see Supplement, ner, and that is 5... accoription see 
‘or pattern andde-  ¢ ~ Figs. 3%, 3°-5. No. L, Figs, 1 and 2. a ing i ny 
scription see Suppl., 2 de. of the pre - : by making it of Supplement. 


copper or brass 
and keeping it polished. Moreover, an admi- 
rably appropriate form of decoration might be 
applied (the idea is not my own, for I 
have seen it done once in imitation of 


if .. Fig.17. ceding round, 5 
Noe s ch., 8 de. on the middle § de. of the next 
10 de. of the preceding round, 5 ch., and 
repeat from +. 9th round.—> 2 de. di 
vided by 4 ch. on the ch. 




















scallops between the next 
2 de. of the preceding round, 



















preceding round, 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. 10th 
round, — * 2 de. divided 
by 5 ch, on the ch, scallop 
between the next 2 de. of 
the preceding round, 7 ch., 
4 de. on the middle 4 de. 
of the next 6 de. of the 
preceding round, 7 ch., 
and repeat from >. 
11th round.—>* 
2 de. divided by 
8 ch, on the ch, 
scallop between 
the next 2 de. of 
the preceding 
round, 8 ch, 2 
de. on the two 
middle de, of the 
next 4 de. of the 
preceding round, 
8 ch., and repeat 
from >. 12th 
round.— 2 de, 
divided by 9 ch. on the ch. scallop between the next 2 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 9 ch., 1 de. on the next 2 de. of the preceding round (to 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Sacque. 
Back. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 13-16. 


No. VII, 





6 ch., 6 de, on the six mid- Fig. 2,—Gnros Gray Sacque.—Frost. 
dle de. of the 8 de. of the For pattern and description see Supplement, 
‘igs. 13-16. 


an old brass pail) by em- 
bossing the metal of which 
they are made with a kind 
of repoussé work. This 
might be very effective ; but 
it requires a real artist to 
do it well, and such are not 
easily to be found who will 
devote their energies to the 
beautifying of so humble an 
object, This instance of a 
painted coal-scuttle may, 
for all I know, be 
trite enough with 
writers on the re- 
vival of good art; 
but I have chosen 
it on account of its 
being an extreme 
case of inappropri- 

ate decoration. 

Th 

































divelt upon—this dis- 
connection of ideas 
between coals and 
roses or churches by 
moonlight —is not 
the only cause of the 
inappropriateness of 





Fig. 1.—Poutt pr Sore Sacque.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig: 1.—Gros Gran Hare- that form of decoration as applied to objects of such ordinary use in our 


houses. We will suppose some suitable subject to be chosen for its em~ 
bellishment ; let us say a landscape representing the mouth of a coal-pit, 


do this, pass the needle through the two upper veins which meet of both gypp s. =—2 
stitches, so that the 1 dc. of the 12th round comes on the middle of the zs alison ana gastos ace 
2 de, referred to), 9 ch., and repeat from >, Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 17. 
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If this landscape were well painted by a good 
artist, every one, I think, would agree that it was 
quite out of place on any thing g0 subject to rough 
usage as our coal-box; & fortiori, if it is badly 
done, it is still more out of place, for bad work has 
no business to be done at all; so that even if the 
roses and lap-dog were appropriate in one sense, 
they would not be in another ; they have no place 
on a coal-scuttle if well done, still less if they 
are ill done. I can, indeed, imagine a kind of 
painting which would be suitable, where the 
things represented would be so simply and con- 
ventionally treated as to require only a skillful 
and intelligent workman to do the painting—a 
man not Recesearily. fitted for a higher kind of 
decorative art—such painting as we see in Orient- 
al lacquer-work ; indeed, this simple form of dec- 
orative painting is the origin of all our modern ja- 
pan-work (witness the name); but the treatment 
of it has by this time become entirely debased. 
The incessant craving for novelty has led our 
workmen far away from the original idea, so that 
they imagine a bad imitation of a water-color 
drawing or a chromo-lithograph to be better than 
the broad and simple effects to be got with sober 
color and subdued gilding. Nothing but the 
name of this kind of work remains, and we must 
go back to the fountain-head if we wish to re- 
cover the spirit of the original, 





HUGH DAMER’S LAST LEGER. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” etc. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


“Fill the can and fill the cup: 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust t rises up, 
And is lightly laid again.” 

We went to the races in great style, Hugh 
Damer driving a drag, with the majority of his 
masculine guests on the roof, and a merry party 
of ladies inside; Mr. Dashwood traveling in his 
handsome barouche with Laura, the county ma- 
tron, and one of her daughters—Laura a vision 
of loveliness, in some cloudy costume of mauve 
and white, under a big white silk umbrella. Ar- 
rived on the course, Hugh posted both vehicles 
in an admirable position for seeing the race, and 
then speedily disappeared with the squire and a 
good many of his friends. I,to whom the things 
of the turf were utterly indifferent, remained with 
the ladies, but was not the less anxious for him 
whose fortune depended so much on the hazards 
of the day. 

I knew nothing of Damer’s engagements— 
what horses he had backed, or how the numerous 
events of the day were likely to affect him; but 
I heard from several quarters that the running 
was of an unexpected character, calculated to 
cause disappointment to the majority. 

Hugh came to us several times in the course 
of the day, and, though he talked and laughed 
with Miss Dashwood and the rest, and might 
have seemed to a casual observer to be in excel- 
Jent spirits, I saw that in his face which boded ill 
for the issue of the day. He drank a great deal 
brandy and soda—drank with a feverish eager- 
ness; but I noticed that he ate nothing all through 
the day. I secured a seat on the box for the re- 
turn journey, anxious to know the worst, and at 
once, 

‘Well, Hugh ?” I asked, in a low voice, when 
we were clear of the crowd, and bowling rapidly 
along a smooth high-road bordered with noble 
old timber. 

‘Well, Fred, I told you about that rooted 
conviction of mine. It was pretty correct— 
that’s all.” 

‘Then the day bas been a bad one?” 

“* About as bad as it could be.” 

“<But there’s to-morrow,” I said, with a faint 
attempt at hopefulness. 

‘¢Yes; and my Inck will be about the same 
te-morrow that it has been to-day, I have no 
doubt. Did you ever see any thing like the run- 
ning to-day? No man can stand against such a 
collapse as that. Ptarmigan won the Chester as 
easily as these four bays of mine could win a race 
against a coster-monger’s donkey, and to-day he 
let himself be passed by a plater. If I didn’t 
know the character of his stable, I could swear 
the brute had been got at.” 

‘*Was the day good for the ring or the pub- 
lic ?” 

*¢Oh, the book-men get the best of it, of course. 
None of the favorites won.” 

‘*Were you unfortunate in every thing ?” I 
asked. . 

“Yes, every thing. You don’t know the trouble 
it cost me to make my book, Fred. It was a great 
combination, which might have made my fortune 
—the last venture of a desperate man, who want- 
ed to redeem all by one great coup. But I have 
no further faith in it now. ‘The campaign has 
opened with defeat. ‘To-day has been my Mos- 
cow; to-morrow will be Waterloo.” 

I tried to cheer him, in a few low words. I 
don’t think there was any thing but gloom and 
bitterness in his mind, but he had that natural 
pride which shrinks from the revelation of mis- 
fortune. He roused himself with an effort, and 
talked loudly and cheerily all the way home, and 
I doubt if any one upon the drag except myself 
suspected that he had been a heavy loser by that 
day’s work. 

And by-and-by at the composite meal, half 
dinner and half supper, which awaited us at 
Churleigh—a sumptuous banquet in its way, at 
which the men drank deep of Badminton and 
Moselle cup in huge silver tankards of the Geor- 
gian cra, while the ladies sipped tea and coffee, or 
trifled with a glass of Cliquot—the gayest at the 
long oak table was the host, who led every peal 
of laughter, and said the best things that were 

ittered that night. We sat long and late, the 
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ladies only retiring at midnight, Miss Dashwood 
declaring, as she bade her host good-night, that 
shé had never in her life spent so delightful a 
day. ‘‘I was always fond of races,” she said, 
with a deprecating air; ‘‘I suppose it is a per- 
nicious taste that is natural toa Yorkshire woman, 
but I never enjoyed any thing as much as the 
racing to-day.’ 

“*] hope it is not the last by a great many that 
you will spend at Churleigh Wood,” Hugh said, 
with a strange smile. 

Late as it was when our party broke up that 
night, Hugh Damer and Mr. Dashwood were 
closeted together in the library for a full hour 
after the rest had gone to their rooms. I heard 
their voices as they wished each other good-night 
on the stairs, and heard my friend’s step as he 
walked slowly and heavily along the corridor 
leading to his own quarters. It was not like his 
accustomed footfall, and I knew that interview in 
the library must have been an unpleasant one. 

“You've sold Churleigh Wood, Hugh,” I said 
to him, as we drove to the races next day. 

‘*Yes, old fellow, the deed is done. The old 
place is gone from me for ever and ever. There 
was no time to lose. I may want the money be- 
fore the week is out. The manufacturer was 
very liberal ; has paid me a splendid price for his 
fancy ; and the place is gone—and Laura's chil- 
‘dren will play under the oaks I used to climb fif- 
teen years ago.” 

“*God grant they may be your children as well 
as Laura's,” I said. ‘‘I can not bear to think 
your birth-place is quite gone from you.” 

“Rather hard lines, wasn’t it? But a man 
must reap what he has sown, Fred, and I have 
scattered the evil seed with a free hand. I don’t 
deserve any thing better.” 

The next day was the Leger. That clean, airy 
little town, which is, in its normal condition, one 
of the quietest and dullest in England, brimmed 
over with human life, and rang loud with the buzz 
and clamor of innumerable tongues. This great 
autumnal meeting is the saturnalia of the North, 
and, looking at it from the outside, a pleasant 
festival enough ; but I contemplated that noisy 
gathering with a jaundiced eye, and my heart 
sickened as I thought how the day might end for 
Haugh Damer. 

I was too anxious to remain with the ladies 
to-day, though Laura Dashwood, in a fresh toi- 
lette of pale blue and a dainty bonnet that was 
all forget-me-nots—as if that floral reminder 
were needed !—who could forget Laura, once hav- 
ing known her?—was lovely and fascinating 
e. ough to have held any man not bitten by the 
scc vion of the turf bound like a slave to the 
whe. ‘of her barouche. I was very uneasy about 
my fr. 1d, and followed him every where, with the 
air of 1. meek Pylades dancing attendance on a 
very fiery Orestes—into the ring, into the pad- 
dock, and out into the pleasant stretch of turf on 
the other side of the course to see the horses take 
their show-off canter. 

‘“There she goes!” he cried; ‘‘ Baron Von 
Bourse’s Jezebel: the bay yonder with the small 
head—green body and pink sleeves. I wonder 
how many men’s hearts she carries at her hoofs! 
My future depends on her, Norris. I saw her 
win the Guineas. I'd put every sixpence I could 
stand upon Pasteboard—the bony gray that had 
been winning every thing in the autumn—and 
she flew by him like a bird. Look at her, old 
boy! By Jove, she's a clipper! Isn't it a grace- 
ful action? There was a confounded lot of rain 
last night, and the ground’s heavier than I like 
to see it, But I think she must win—there’s 
nothing that can touch her, to my mind.” 

“*Not Conjuror, your great Yorkshire horse?” 

**Conjuror is as fat as a pig.” 

“There's a brute yonder—with the jockey in 
black and crimson—that I hardly like the look 
of, Hugh,” I said, doubtfully. ‘He's got a 
splendid stride. See what a lot of ground he 
covers!” 

“That!” cried Hugh, contemptuously; ‘a 
rawboned beast that never won a race in his 
life, unless it was some pettifogging plate at the 
Curragh.” 

We posted ourselves about a quarter of a mile 
from the stand, just outside the phalanx of car- 
riages, drags, wagonettes, barouches, family om- 
nibuses, landaus, Whitechapel carts, and the rest 
—posted ourselves at a point from which we could 
get a very fair view of the finish, Hugh standing 
on an old cask, looming gigantic above the rails ; 
I just in front of his knees. There was a cold, 
dead weight at my breast as the flag dropped and 
the hoarse, clamorous cry arose, 

‘“* They're off!” 

The start was beautiful. For the first quarter 
of a mile you might have covered the field with 
a table-cloth. Then some obscure animal got 
away, and began to make the running. Then 
half a dozen more crept after him; then the fa- 
vorite, Jezebel, shot forward to the front, and 
took a lead which she held steadily till she was 
within something less than half a mile of the 
judge's chair. 

“*She wins!” roared that mighty chorus; ‘the 
tare wins!” 

Hough Damer clapped his hand on my shoulder 
—asuch a muscular grip—it felt like a hand in an 
iron glove. 

“*God bless her!” he cried—not impiously, I 
hope; ‘‘she has saved Churleigh.” 

Alas! too soon had they cheered the victor. 
That rawboned plater of which Damer had spoken 
so scornfully came tearing over the heavy ground, 
with a chad upon the turf that was like distant 
thunder, and gained on the graceful Jezebel. 
There was cart-horse blood in him, I believe— 
nothing thorough-bred could have pounded over 
the clay like that. 

Ilooked up at Damer, O God! what a white, 
agonized face I saw—-fixed and rigid—with the 
eyes glaring at the winner. 

“*Good-by, Churleigh,” he cried, with a chok- 
ing sound, that was half laugh, half sob. ‘‘‘That 
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brate has ridden away with my birth-place and 
my wife. The ring has got the day, old fellow. 
There'll be boasting and rejoicing in the tents of 
Kedar to-night. Come along, old chap. Let’s 
go back to the women and hear their pretty baby- 
talk about its being such a splendid race—and, 
oh, please, which is the Leger, Mr. Damer; is 
it an épergne or a tankard, and may we go and 
see it?” 

He put his arm in mine and dragged me off, 
after he had given that feeble cask a kick that 
sent it spinning into space. This hollow-hearted 
gayety which he put on seemed to me very pite- 
ous. I think I would rather have seen him cast 
himself prone upon the turf and weep aloud. 

On this last night I had contrived to secure 
the seat beside him as we drove home, ani once 
more, and in the-same spot, I asked him the 
question I had asked at the end of the first day, 

‘* Well, Hugh?” 

“It’s all over, dear boy. I am done for.” 

“* Quite ruined, Hugh?” 

‘Past all possibility of redemption.” 

‘*It can’t surely be so bad as that,” I said. 
“*Let me help you. I am better off than you give 
me credit for being, I dare say. I can do some- 
thing at the worst.” 

‘*No, no, my dear fellow. Any thing you lent 
me would only be a drop in the ocean. It’s like 
you to make the offer, but it would be letting you 
in for a logs without doing me any good. I must 
make the best settlement I can with my credit- 
ors, and then—” 

He paused, and I waited in vain for the end 
of that sentence. 

‘* And then what, Hugh?” I asked, anxiously. 

““Who knows? Who knows what becomes of 
all the men who go to the dogs? They go across 
the seas somewhere, I suppose, and drop out of 
the knowledge of the circle they have lived in. 
Any thing is better than the chance of being met 
in Oxford Street by an old acquaintance, out at 
elbows, and with boots that are in themselves a 
history.” 

“Then you mean that you will emigrate?” 

‘*T mean nothing at present—except to make 
the best settlement of my debts that I can.” 

‘*Hugh Damer, give me your honor as a gen- 
tleman that you will do nothing rash.” 

“Rash! you mean that I mustn't make a sud- 
den end of a worthless life. Don't be afraid, 
Fred; men have a weak way of clinging to exist- 
ence, let it be ever so troublesome. Life is a 
habit, you see, and sometimes a very bad’habit, 
but it’s not one of which a man can easily cure 
himself. I shall go on living, depend upon it, 
somehow.” 

“* And remember, Hugh, how many men have 
to face the world without a sixpence, to trust in 
their own talents alone for success. And you 
have powers so much above the ruck. You are 
young enough to begin life again.” 

“* At thirty, Fred, and after living at the rate 
Ihave lived! Idoubt it. But don’t waste any 
thought upon my future, dear boy—I’m not 
worth it.” : 

My heart bled for him as we drove up the long 
avenue leading to Churleigh, and I saw the old 
‘Tudor mansion, with its many-shaped windows 
flashidg brightness upon the autumn night. 
‘Within there was the glow and warmth of fires, 
welcome even at this early season. The flash 
and glitter of rare old glass and silver on the 
long dining-table, and withal that air of mingled 
repose and grandeur only to be found to perfec- 
tion in an old house, where every object the 
grace and charm of an age that has gone by. 

The Dashwoods and all the rest of the guests 
were to leave next day; but at Hugh’s earnest 
request the manufacturer consented to stay till 
the following Monday morning. 

“Let us have one quiet Sunday together,” my 
poor friend pleaded, glancing from George Dash- 
wood to his daughter, who stood a little way 
apart, watching him, with parted, faintly tremu- 
lous lips, and a somewhat richer bloom than 
usual on her cheeks: ‘‘just one quiet Sunday. 
You see the house has been so full of people that 
I have really been scarcely able to enjoy your 
society—and we are something more than ordi- 
nary acquaintances. We are friends, are we 
not? and I should like for us to have just one 
quiet day together.” 

‘*Friends! yes, I should think we are,” the 
manufacturer answered, heartily; ‘‘and I hope 
we shall pass many days together. However, 
as you make such a point of Sunday, why, we'll 
stay; you don’t mind, do you, Laura?” She 
shook her head, with a gracious smile and a 
still deeper blush, and then bent down to caress 
a favorite pointer of Hugh’s. 

‘*T shall be glad to have a walk round the 
grounds and a little serious talk with you, Da- 

*mer,” her father went on. ‘There are some al- 
terations I think of making, and I should like 
your opinion about them.” 

“‘ Alterations!” cried Laura; ‘surely you 
rouldat change any thing where all is so per- 
fect |” 

Hugh gave her a grateful look—onl 
brief glance, but it expressed a great 
thought.: 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Life's joy for us ent, In; 
And deeth poems in the word pi 

I rrrEep to get away on Saturday, thinking 
that my friend would like to be quite alone with 
the Dashwoods, but it was no use; Hugh was 
determined that I should stay to the last. So I 
staid, and I believe I was of some value in en- 
grossing the manufacturer's society, and listen- 
ing patiently to a good deal of talk about trades- 
unionism and the manner in which commercial 
England was digging her own grave, while Hugh 
and Laura strolled side by side among the shady 
paths of the shrubberies, and on the broad sunny 
walk beside the moat, making a poor pretense, 


of being intensely interested in the fish that - 
glanced to and fro under the dark, still water, 
or in the showy groups of geraniums on the slop- 
ing bank. 

I knew that they were happy—that it was a 
halcyon Sabbath for Hugh Damer, though he 
was forbidden to speak the words that must 
have risen so often to his lips. 

‘We went to the old church, just beyond the 
gates of Churleigh Wood, in the morning; and 
Laura sat under the white marble tablet that 
recorded the virtues of Hugh Damer’s dead 
mother, while all about and around us were ef- 
figies of departed and heroic Damers, who had 
worn sword or gown in the good days that were 
gone. 

That peaceful Sunday came to a close at last, 
and I thought at nightfall that there was a look 
of sadness, and even disappointment, in Laura's 
expressive face. Perhaps she had expected 
something more from Hugh Damer than those 
airy nothings, those graceful compliments, which 
had been his tribute to her that day. 

The Dashwoods left very early next morning, 
and I, who was to depart halt an hour later, 
was present at their departure. I saw a sad, 
wistful look in Laura's face as she wished my 
friend good-by. 

‘There shall be no change in this place that 
Ican help, Mr. Damer,” she said, gently; ‘be 
sure of that.” 

**You are an angel of kindness, Miss Dash- 
wood; and I am almost happy that my old home 
should pass into your hands.” 

“And yet it was a strange caprice to sell it,” 
she said, wonderingly. 

“A caprice—yes; but you see it is the nature 
of men to be fickle.” 

‘* And I suppose you are like the rest of your 
species,” she answered, with a faint sigh. ‘‘There 
are some family portraits, by-the-bye, that you 
will wish to keep, of course,” she added, shyly. 
“‘They shall be sent to you when you are set- 
tled.” 

**You are all goodness. I will ask for them 
—when I am settled.” 

“Come, Laura,” cried Mr. Dashwood; ‘‘are 
you going to keep Damer there forever with your 
chatter? Remember that I have an appoint- 
ment at Dedham at two. Good-by, Damer; be 
sure that this place will always be your home 
whenever you like to come to it.” 

‘©A thousand thanks. Good-by—good-by, 
Miss Dashwood.” 

And so those two parted, with not so much as 
a farewell pressure of the hands to betray Hugh 
Damer's love. 

“*God bless her!” he said, softly, after he had 
stood for some minutes silently watching the car- 
riage as it drove along the broad road that cir- 
cled the gardens, and disappeared in the avenue 
leading to the gates; ‘‘ God bless her fair young 
face! She's the sweetest girl that ever I looked 
upon; and I think she could have loved me, if I 
had been free to ask for her love.” i 

‘* Think she could have loved you!” I echoed, 
indignantly : ‘‘why, I know that she loves you, 
and that you have almost broken her innocent 
heart by not speaking out like a man. If you 
had only made a clean breast of it yesterday, 
when you and she were meandering about the 
gardens in an obvious state of mutual spooniness, 
you might have had every thing comfortably set- 
tled with old Dashwood this morning.” 

‘*No, Fred, it’s impossible—I am a beggar.” 

I had no time to argue the case jast then. 
The dog-cart was waiting to drive me to Don- 
caster in time for the up train. I begged Hugh 
to come straight to me when he came to London, 
which I expected him to do speedily ; to make 
my quarters his home whenever he was in town; 
and to trast me fully in honor of our friendship, 
which meant nothing if it did not mean a real 
confidence in each other. He promised to do 
this, shook my hands heartily, and hurried me 
off to the dog-cart. My last backward glance 
showed me the tall figure standing alone upon 
the broad gravel path by the moat, in the beloved 
home which was his no longer. 

He never came to me; my anxious and labo- 
rious inquiries about him resulted only in the 
vaguest possible information. No one, either in 
London or at Churleigh Wood, could give me 
any definite account of his whereabouts. There 
was a general impression that he had gone 
abroad, but no one could say where. He had 
settled his affairs in a speedy but satisfactory 
manner, paid all his racing debts in full, and 
some other creditors, made a composition with 
others, and so on. Every one spoke well of him 
and wished him well; but no one could set my 
mind at ease as to his fate. 

I remembered that wild talk of his about mak- 
ing an easy end of all his difficulties with a pistol, 
and for a long time I was haunted by a dreadful 
fear. I watched the newspapers for accounts of 
nameless ‘suicides; I visited dead-houses to look 
upon hapless creatures found drowned, and un- 
claimed by the living ; I put myself in communi- 
cation with the police. Happily nothing came 
of all this; and I began to hope that Hugh Da- 
mer had indeed gone to seek his fortunes in a 
newer and wilder world. 





CHAPTER VI. 

“And now those vivid hours are gone: 
Like mine own life to me thou art, 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 
Do make a garland for the heart.” 

Five years went by, and I had heard nothing 
of Damer. Every autumn I had made a point 
of spending a week or a fortnight at the pretty 
rustic village near the gates of Churleigh Wood. 
Every year I fancied that I should obtain some 
tidings of my friend ; every year I became more 
attached to the place. I had excellent lodgings 
in the pretty, picturesque abode of a farmer's 
widow, half cottage, half villa, and my annual 
visit had become quite an institution. 
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I had grown very intimate with the Dash- 
woods in the course of these yearly holidays, and 
the manufacturer had given me many hospitable 
invitations to make Churleigh my head-quarters. 
This I did not care to do. The place was too 
closely associated with my lost friend for it to 
seem natural to me as a home without him. 
But it was impossible altogether to resist Mr. 
Dashwood’s friendly advances, and little by little 
I became a freqient visitor at the noble old house. 
Laura was still unmarried; no children’s voices 
had yet awakened the echoes of the sombre oak- 
paneled galleries. Hugh’s fancy picture of the 
fair young mother sitting under the cedar with 
her babies round her had not been realized. 
She was no less lovely than when I first beheld 
her as Hugh Damer’s guest ;‘but her beauty had 
a pensive shadow upon it in these latter days, I 
fancied ; and I wondered whether she still cher- 
ished the memory of him who had once been 
master of Churleigh Wood. Her father told me 
that she had rejected many suitors, and declined 
more than one eligible alliance. 

“It’s rather hard upon me, you see,” Mr. 
Dashwood said, plaintively; ‘‘for I am getting 
old and shaky, and I should like to see my little 
girl married to an honest man and established in 
a good position before I go off the hooks. She'll 
have a good bit of money when I'm gone; anda 
young woman with money is a fair mark for ev- 
ery adventurer.” 

**¥ think Miss Dashwood is too wise to be- 
come the prey of an adventurer,” I replied ; ‘‘her 
pure mind would never mistake pinchbeck for 

d.”” 
an Yes, she is a good girl,” the father answered, 
with a sigh; ‘‘ but I should like to see her mar- 
ried.” 

**To a man of equal fortune to her own, I sup- 

?” I said, anxious to find out how the land 
might have lain for my friend Damer, had he 
made Miss Dashwood an offer. 

“« Well, yes,” the manufacturer answered, med- 
itatively. ‘* You see, if a man is poor, it’s diffi- 
cult to get rid of the notion that he’s more or 
less of a fortune-hunter. I should like my daugh- 
ter to marry a man whose means placed him be- 
yond that suspicion.” 

“Ah!” I thought. ‘Then there would have 
been no chance for Damer."” 

When I went to Churleigh Wood next autumn 
there was no cheery, loud-voiced host to bid me 
welcome. George Dashwood lay in a newly 
built vault, near the resting-place of the Damers, 
and a handsome monument in the old church 
bore the record of his homely virtues. He had 
been dead nearly a year, carried off suddenly, in 
full health and vigor, as it seemed, by a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

Miss Dashwood had been abroad for the great- 
er part of the time since her father’s death, the 
woman at the lodge told me; but she was at 
Churleigh now, fondly welcomed py ine poor of 
the district, to whom she had ever been a gener- 
ous friend. She was more devoted to them even 
than of old, the woman told me, seeing no com- 
pany, and giving the best part of her life to works 
of charity and benevolence. 

I called upon her on the day after my arrival, 
and found Ler calm and serenely lovely in her 
sombre mourning robes. She had a widowed 
aunt living with her, a sister of Mr. Dashwood’s 
—a homely matron, who had been a small farm- 
er's wife, and whose existence had been spent in 
the quiet atmosphere of a rural homestead—an 
honest, kindly soul, who spoke a broad Yorkshire 
patois, that was almost like a foreign language to 
me, and to whom Laura seemed warmly attached. 

We talked much of her dead father, and my 
hearty praises of him seemed to touch Miss 
Dashwood keenly. 

“You will dine with us before you leave the 

_ Village, I hope, Mr. Norris,” she said, when I was 
taking my departure. ‘‘ We are only two soli- 
tary women, and can not offer you a very lively 
evening; but I know you are fond of the old 
house.” 

I accepted the invitation, and dined at Chur- 
leigh on the following evening. ‘The curate of 
the old charch, a rather insipid young man, with 
ritualistic proclivities, had been asked to meet 
me. We were a very quiet party of four, but 
there was no dullness for me in that tranquil 
evening. There was a tender charm in Laura 
Dashwood’s society which I had never found in 
that of any other woman; and the refinement 
of all her surroundings seemed more marked 
now that her father’s somewhat bourgeoise figure 
was missing from the picture. 

We dined in the cedar parlor, and adjourned 
for our dessert to the library—a noble old room 
of octagonal shape, large and lofty, with four 
wide, high windows opening upon a flower gar- 
den, which had always been sacred to the chate- 
laines of Churleigh. It was a sultry evening, 
and the four windows were all open; the little 
lawn beyond them steeped in a tender, silvery 
moonlight; the semicircle of trees that shut us 
in from the outer world rising dark and high 
against a cloudless heaven. 

On such an evening one has a natural aversion 
to artificial light; so, by general desire, there 
was only one lamp lighted in the library—a mod- 
erator, with a large opaque globe and a dark 
green velvet shade, which stood on an oaken ta- 
ble in a remote corner of the room. 

Miss Dashwood officiated by-and-by with her 
own fair hands at a pretty little oval tea-table 
by one of the open windows, and we drank our 
fragrant orange-pekoe flavored beverage out of 
old egg-shell china tea-cups without handles, in 
a very home-like and friendly fashion. After tea 
Mrs, Pollard, the farmer's widow, retired to a 
shady corner, where, I think, she indulged in a 

lacid slumber, while the curate withdrew to the 

p-lit table, and amused himself turning over a 
port-folio of photographs collected by Laura dur- 
ing her late travels, 





Miss Dashwood and I were thus left alone at 
our open window. She was seated in a medi- 
tative attitude looking dreamily out at the moon- 
lit lawn, and for some time I could see that she 
bore her part in our conversation in a half-me- 
chanical manner, and that her thoughts were very 
far away. This became so obvious to me after a 
little while that I left off talking altogether at 
last, and we sat in silence, both of us looking out 
at that tranquil garden, so fair in the solemn 
hush of the warm September night. 

“Do you know what anniversary this is?” she 
asked me, by-and-by, in a sudden way that al- 
most startled me. 

** An anniversary?” 

“Yes, the fifteenth—the date of the St. Leger 
which we saw run with your friend Mr. Damer. 
You—you have not heard of him lately, I sup- 
pose ?” she asked, timidly. I doubt whether, in 
the broad light of day, she would have found 
courage to ask me that question. Certainly she 
had never asked it so directly before. 

“T have had no tidings whatever of or from 
him, in all the five years that have gone by since 
that day.” 

“Do you think he is dead?” she asked, her 
voice trembling a little. 

“Well, no; I can’t bring myself to believe 
that. You know the proverb about bad news. 
I think if any thing had happened to cut short 
his career I should have heard of it somehow. 
I know he had almost made up his mind to emi- 
grate—try his luck in the colonies, and so on.” 

“*T fear he was quite ruined when he sold papa 
this place ?” 

“Yes, it was all over with him when he 
brought his mind to that sacrifice.” 

“And I thought him hard-hearted for parting 
with his birth-place. How unjust I was!” 

“Indeed, Miss Dashwood, I do not believe 
you were disposed to be ungenerous to him.” 

“Ungenerous! No; he would not have found 
me ungenerous, if he would only have trusted 
me.” 

Her tone was unspeakably tender as she pro- 
nounced those few last words. 

‘There was no one more anxious than I that 
he should trust you,” I said, ‘for I knew how 
dearly he loved you.” 

“‘Loved me! And you knew that?” 

‘*Yes, I knew that he loved you with all his 
hheart and soul. But he was too proud to offer 
himself to you in his beggary.” 

She le no remark upon this. I, too, was 
silent, for I knew that she was thinking of my 
friend; knew, as I had known from the first, 
that she loved him. 

Presently, with a suddenness that startled 
both of us, there came a shadow athwart the 
moonlight—the tall, gaunt figure of a man—a 
figure which seemed at once strange and yet fa- 
miliar to me, and the sight of which set my heart 
throbbing violently. 

He came across the moonKit lawn, and stood 
facing the window where we sat. Laura Dash- 
wood rose to her feet, looking at him intently, 
very pale in the moonlight. 

se evening, Miss Dashwood,” he said, m 
a low voice, and with that quiet ease of manner 
which some men would carry with them to the 
pillory or the block. ‘*Is there any welcome at 
Churleigh Wood for a wanderer and an out- 
cast?” : 

‘*Mr. Damer!” she cried, and I could h 
the rapture in the faint yet eager cry. 

“Hugh, dear old Hugh!” 

I had clasped his hands in mine. How thin 

and wasted the once muscular fingers felt as I 
them! 

““Why, what is this, dear boy? you are as 
pale as a ghost,” I exclaimed, as Hugh Damer 
dro) heavily into a chair. 

“*T have been very ill on the passage home— 
intermittent fever or something of that kind— 
there was no doctor on board ship; but the skip- 
pr physicked me in a rough-and-ready fashion of 

is own, and at one time he gave little hope that 

I should ever see the old country again. How- 
ever, I pulled through somehow. I have rather 
a strong will, you know, Fred, and I grappled 
with grim death hand to hand. I wanted so to 
come home!” 

“After five years, Hugh,” I said. ‘‘ Why not 
in all those five years?” 

“*T had a purpose to accomplish, and I wait- 
ed till it was accomplished. When that was 
done the homesickness grew upon me like a 
kind of madness. I overworked myself, per- 
haps, a little toward the end of my exile, I was 
so eager to return, to look upon Churleigh Wood 
once more. But I had not been on board the 
vessel three days before I was struck down by 
this wretched fever ; and till within a week of our 
landing I was not able to drag myself on deck. 
We only reached Liverpool this afternoon, and 
I have pushed across country as fast as the rail- 
ways would let me, wasting most wearisome in- 
tervals at out-of-the-way junctions, and altogeth- 
er enduring a prolonged trial of human patience. 
Thank God, I am here at last! Miss Dash- 
wood—Laura—there was something I would 
have given the world to say to you on that last 
happy Sunday we spent in this house—something 
I not tell you then. I have come from 

the other side of the world to say it now.” 

When this secret was told I know not, but I 
know that we finished the evening very pleas- 
antly, weak as Hugh Damer still was. He went 
home to share my lodgings with me, and my 
landlady and I nursed him between us, and 
made a strong man of him in a very short time. 
This being done, I was fain to return to the 
busy world, and leave my old friend in posses- 
sion of my quarters. 

Two months afterward, in the gray, misty 
November, there was a quiet wedding in the old 
church among the effigies of departed Damers, 
and the fair young mistress of Churleigh Wood 
took the name of its old masters, 
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“*Well, darling,” Hugh said to his bride, as 
they stood in the old Gothic porch waiting for 
the carriage that was to convey them on the first 
stage of their honey-moon journey, ‘‘I suppose 
you think you have married a pauper?” 

“T know that I have married the only man I 
ever loved, Hugh,” she answered, in her low, 
tender voice, ‘and that is all I have ever 
thought of.” 

“Then I am happy to tell you that he is also 
one of the richest men in Sydney, my pet,” Hugh 
answered, smiling down upon the fair face. ‘I 
went away to redeem roy fortune and return to 
you, Laura, or to remain away forever. There 
were no half measures for me. I was a specu- 
lator, and a desperate one—for my case was des- 
perate—but an honest one always, dear; and 
fortune favored me. I used to fancy that your 
influence protected and succored me. There 
seemed a kind of magic in my success, and the 
day came at last when I won the great prize, 
and was master of a fortune that I might fairly 
ask you to share. Only it was pleasant for me 
to defer telling you this till you had taken me 
for better for worse, sweet one, and to know 
that you would have taken me penniless.” 


What need I tell after this? When the hap- 
py sound of wedding-bells rings out upon the 
air, one can generally guess the end of the story ; 
although there are those who do come to grief, 
and ruin worse than death, after marriage. 

Those two of whom I have written were very 
happy; no cloud came athwart their sunshine ; 
and I have seen Laura sitting under the big 
cedar, with her children round her, and Hugh 
Damer lying at her feet among his babies—not 
a lonely exile, wandering far away, broken- 
hearted, as he had fancied himself doomed to 
wander when he made the picture. 

Churleigh opens its hospitable door to me 
every autumn, The old master of the Glen- 
down Hunt has gone to that qniet rest from 
which even the deep-mouthed voices of his fa- 
vorites are not loud enough to waken him, and 
Hugh Damer has been elected, by the popular 
voice of the neighborhood, into that honorable 
position. He hunts about six times a week, 
gives hunting breakfasts that are banquets of an 
almost Gargantuan character, and I go down 
for a run with him now and then, with my port- 
manteau stuffed full of briefs—not one of which 
I look at during my holiday. 

Often, on autumnal evenings, pacing up and 
down by the moat, enjoying the social weed, in 
a kind of half silence that is pleasanter than talk, 
we drop out a word or two about that unforgot- 
ten Leger. 

‘*It was much better to win the race by your 
own pluck and industry than by the swiftness of 
Jezebel’s heels, wasn’t it, Hugh?” I said once. 

“‘Well, I don’t know, old fellow,” he an- 
swered, in his careless way. ‘‘I lost five years 
of paradise, and had to work like a galley-stave 
among our friends in the Antipodes. “But I 
suppose it makes a better moral,” 





YHE CHEMIST ON THE HEARTH. 


ITERALLY on the hearth-stone, which, if 
it exists in a modern home, wants freshen- 
ing and cleaning when fires are put out for the 
season. Marble hearths are discolored by near- 
ly every substance that approaches them, from 
pine kindlings, with pitch oozing from them, to 
the poisorfous gases of coal smoke and fender 
rust. It is gurprising that otherwise careful 
housekeepers will allow a fine white mantel and 
hearth to rival those of a country store in stains 
and rustiness. Wash the marble first with warm 
water and soap to remove the grease; then apply 
oil of vitriol for ink and iron stains, washing it 
off as soon as the spots disappear. Spots and 
discolorations made by burning soft coal, if not 
of long duration, so as to penetrate deep into the 
marble, may be eaten off with acid. But, if thor- 
oughly smoked, there is no better resource than 
to call in the plasterer, who will mix a thin stucco 
of marble dust, and give the whole a pure white 
coating without gloss. The polish may be giv- 
en by varnishing the stucco, when dry, with a so- 
lution of what is called water-glass. This is the 
silicate of soda—sold cheap enough at the large 
chemical warehouses in New York. For its 
many and convenient uses this substance de- 
serves to be widely known. It is produced by 
fusing fine flint sand with hydrate of soda, the 
silicate thus formed dissolving readily in water 
to any thickness from that of putty to a sirup- 
like varnish. When applied to solid substances 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere decomposes 
it, taking up the soda, and leaving the silica in a 
hard, shining coat, water and fire proof. It is 
applied either to plaster, wood, or stone, both 
outside and inside a house. The only care to be 
observed in its application is to give it time to 
dry thoroughly before allowing it to get wet in 
any way, or it will be streaked. For treating 
marble floors, hearths, tables, and statuettes it 
will be found valuable. : 
Soap-stone hearths in kitchens should not be 
suffered to lose their freshness and grow slippery 
with grease. When first laid either coat them 
with two or three layers of water-glass, or oil 
them with boiled linseed-oil, which will prevent 
spots from showing. This, if you wish to save 
work; but for those who like a clean, pure slab 
of stone under their feet, with the same face it 
wore when first sawed, a little trouble will not be 
regarded. ‘To remove spots of grease, spread 
them with a paste of soda and quicklime, leav- 
ing it to dry, and washing off when it carries the 
spots with it. Then spread the whole hearth 
with powdered freestone mixed with water, and 
let that dry. When brushed off, with a stiff 
brush, it leaves the soap-stone fresh as if just cut. 
The freestone may be saved for future use. Nor 
will we disdain to look at the zinc or tin hearths, 





which, by-the-way, ought always to be bound on 
the edge with a double strip by the tinner. The 
worst spotted sheet may be quickly brightened 
by rubbing with a brush dipped in kerosene and 
fine wood-ashes. But these should only remain 
on the briefest time, or they will eat off the tin 
as well as the spots. 

The plated knobs or mouldings about a house 
may be easily cleaned with a mixture of half an 
ounce of precipitated chalk with the same quan- 
tity each of alcohol and ammonia, Wet eve 
part with this, and when dry brush it off and rul 
with flannel. This is very good for cleaning 
spoons and plate. Worn plated goods are much 
improved by rubbing with this mixture: fifteen 
grains of nitrate of silver, thirty grains of cyanide 
of potassium, half an ounce of Paris white, and 
four ounces of water. Shake well before using, 
This is very poisonous, and must not be used on 
table-ware. 

The family are moving into a new house, per- 
haps, and the floors are dingy and discolored 
enough to drive a good housekeeper well-nigh 
distraught. Remove all the crusted dirt with 
sand, then mop the floor with a strong lye, wash- 
ed off with hot water. Before the floor is quite 
dry moisten it with very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and then spread with a thin paste of hypochlorite 
of lime. Let this remain overnight, and wash 
off in the morning. - 

If you know what a clean floor is, you will see 
it then—every board showing white as milk ; and 
it is well if any one is allowed to step into that 
kitchen till the immaculate splendor is somewhat 
subdued. Having such a floor once, people nat- 
urally want to keep itso. This may be done by 
coating it at once with water-glass as thick as 
varnish, first filling all the cracks with a putty 
of water-glass and gypsum. Four coats of this 
soluble glass will form a hard, durable coat, 
not affected by heat or by wear, and bright 
as if it were lacquered. There is economy of 
labor in using the silicate solution, for it does not 
need to be renewed year by year. If color is 
desired, mineral paint is added to the second 
coat, and the last is ground off, and one coat 
of oil laid on. This is some trouble; but re- 
member it will last six -or eight years, and save 
endless fatigue in scrubbing, retouching and 


drying. 

tt you think I have water (-glass) on the 
brain, nothing shall be said here about washing 
the walls with it, though good authorities pro- 
nounce it an excellent application both inside 
and out, and it promises to meet the long-felt 
want of a glaze for walls that can be washed like 
porcelain. But every family wants to know how 
to take spots out of wall-paper. Bread crumbs ? 
No, thank you, unless for pencil marks. Moist- 
en fresh, dry calcined magnesia with pure ben- 
zole, and cork it for use. Rub this on fresh 
grease spots, and they will flee at once. If they 
are of long standing, spread the paste on the spot 
and leave it till the benzole evaporates, then re- 
move the mass carefully with a paper-knife, so as 
not to scratch the surface, and: brush the mag- 
nesia away with a nice dry brush. With this 
preparation paper, parchment, ivory, kid, silk, 
and woolen can be cleaned so as to look like 
new. Wash fabrics that will bear it with water 
to remove the last of the magnesia. Silk and 
wall-paper should be sponged with ether. 

After cleaning the wall, attention is directed 
to the prints and engravings which hang upon it. 
How I wish I had known years ago the secret 
of treating soiled pictures with ozone! In mov- 
ing to the West our boxes were wet, and all the 
lovely lithographs and engravings which were 
to gladden the sitting-room were spoiled. Well, 
those pets of engravings are past saving; but 
other people may have discolored, stained, or 
mildewed pictures which they can save by using 
some pains. The articles needed are a large 
glass flask with wide neck, or a glass jar with 
cork cover, a piece of platinam wire, and a bit 
of phosphorus half an inch thick and three inches 
long. Be careful to handle the phosphorus only 
under water, for it may take fire by a moment's 
exposure. Have a pint or two of water heated 
to 86 degrees, suspend the phosphorus at the bot- 
tom of the jar by a string, and pour in the water 
till the stick of phosphorous is half covered, cork 
the vessel loosely and put it in a cool but not cold 
place about eighteen hours. This process devel- 
ops the ozone. Roll up the prints or papers to 
be bleached, and hang them by a platinum wire 
in the flask, first moistening the picture. Prints 
brown with age or soiled with coffee are cleaned 
by a day's treatment. Longer time is required 
for ink stains, When bleached, rinse the paper 
in pure water till all the phosphoric acid is out, 
and press it between blotting-paper in a screw 
press if possible. Otherwise, when nearly dry, 
put it between leaves of white printing-paper and 
iron with a hot flat-iron. This restores all docu- 
ments, wood-cuts, and prints, and makes them 
as white as new. 





WHITENING FLANNEL. 


LE is said that flannel which has become yellow 
by age may be restored to its original white- 
ress by the use of a solution of one and a half 
yi cu ls of white Marseilles soap in fifty pounds 
of soft river-water, to which is added two-thirds 
of an ounce of spirit of sal ammoniac, and the 
whole thoroughly mixed. The flannel is to be 
immersed in this solution and well stirred around, 
and afterward washed off in pure water. 

The same result may also, it is said, be ob- . 
tained still more quickly by immersing the flan- 
nel for an hour in a dilute solution of acid sul- 
phate of soda, and then stirring in dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid in the Proportion of one part of 
acid to fifty of water. e vessel is then to be 
covered over and allowed to remain for a quar- 
ter.of an hour, when the articles are to be re- 
moved and thoroughly washed, 
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‘Figs. 1 and 2.—Smrt ror Evperty Lavy. Fig. 3.—Fotutarp Dress with Hicn Fig. 5.—Surr ror Boy From 4 To 6 Years onp. Fig. 7.—Swiss Mustix Dress witr 
Back axp Front. Basqur. For description see Supplement. Over-Skrrt anp Heart-suarep Neck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, For description see Supplement. For description eee Supplement. 
Pign $1*, 21°, a . Fig. 4.—Svrr ror Girt Prom 2 ro 4 Years oLp. Fig. 6.—Percate Watxine Suit. Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grru Frow 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figr. 23-25. For dercription see Supplement. For description eee Sappt 
[Group in Background.] 
; . Figs. 19 and 20.—Priqvé Watkixe Srit, Fig. 18.—Dress For Girt cyper 2 Yrim 
For deecription see Supplement. For description eee Supplement. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRES 
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10.—Scrt ror E:perty Lapy.—Front axp Back. 


Fig. 18.—Nunrse’s ‘Scr. 
and description sce Supplement, No. XITL, Figs. 26 and 97. 


For description see Supplement. 
Figs. 11 and 12.—Watkixo Scit ror Yocxe Giri, 
Back axp Frowr, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs, 28-90, 


Figs. 15 and 16.—Ecrv Focrarp Dress with Over-SkIRT AND Basqur, 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, No, XV., Figs, 81-34, 
Fig. 14.—Ixrant’s Ross. 
For description see 
Supplement, 


5 OLD, 


17.—Dress wir Over-Skret avn SquaRE-NECKED Basque. 
For description see Supple mnt, 


‘R SUITS, FIGS. 1-20. 
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A NURSERY RHYME FOR BIG 
FOLKS. 


Nor only the little toddlers, 
Perched high on papa’s toe, 
Bound for a ride to London town, 
On childish journeys go— 
For we all go up, up, up, 
And all go down, down, down-y, 
And all go backward and forward, 
And all go round, round, round-y. 


Still do we reach for sunbeams, 
And learn the rattle’s trick. 

The great big watch of Father Time— 
How wo love to hear it tick! 


To pat a cake for our Tommy, 
And pat a cake for ourself— 
For that alone we labor and strive, 
And hoard up our golden pelf. 


This little pig goes to market; 
That little pig stays at home; 

And we all cry ‘‘ Wee!” for our mammy 
‘Wherever we chance to roam. 


When Jack and Jill go up the hill 
To fetch their pail o’ water, 

As sure as Jack comes tumbling down 
Poor Jill comes tumbling arter. 


We seek our bed with Sleepyhead, 
We stay a while with Slow; 

And fill the pot with Greedy, glad 
To sup before we go. 


Jack Horners in their corners still 
Do ply their busy thumb, 

And, “What a big boy!” we always cry 
Whenever we see the plum. 


And, ‘‘Who comes here?” cries Trouble; 
Lo! ‘tis a grenadier, 

With the sorrow of millions with him, 
Seeking his pot o' beer. 


Concerning the house that Jack built 
Our knowledge we exalt; 

But oh, for cats to kill the rats 
That eat our treasured malt! 


Our wise men into brambles 
Still jump with might and main; 
And those who go to sea in bowls 
Rarely come back again. 


And don’t some hearts, deploring 
The things that gnaw and harrow, 
Let fall the wheelbarrow, wife and all, 
When lanes are rough and narrow P 


Ah yes! the old rhymes suit us 5 
As well as ever they did; 
For the gist of our lives, from first to last, 
Is under their jingle hid— 
As we all go up, up, up, 
And all go down, down, down-y, 
And all go backward and forward, 
And all go round, round, round-y. 





HOW DOLLY “DECLARED HER 
INDEPENDENCE,” 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


OLLY ELTON was going to be married ; 80 

her step-mother said, and thesewing-woman, 
and the girls who expected to ‘stand up” with 
her. So said Horace De Wint, to whom she 
was engaged; and Dolly herself, though she said 
little, did not contradict, and preserved that si- 
lence which gives consent. But as time crept on, 
bringing nearer and nearer the inevitable day, 
dark misgivings began to afflict Dolly’s secret soul 
as to whether she was. 

‘There were the twelve pairs of sheets, to be 
sure, and the snowy pillow-cases to match, stored 
away in the big press. There, too, were table- 
cloths, napkins, towels, all duly hemmed by Mrs. 
Elton, whose fingers did full duty by her hus- 
band’s daughter, whatever might be said of her 
heart. The bureau in the keeping-room cham- 
ber was crammed with cotton and cambric, good- 
ly piles in all stages of fabrication from the 
initial web to the last ruffle. In thecloset, hung 
on pegs, the gowns, finished and unfinished, 
dainty, rastling, half-sentient creations, prophesy- 
inga happy life, which they were meant to adorn, 
They frightened Dolly. She never stopped to 
stroke or caress their folds as another girl might 
do. All these things seemed to bind her some- 
how. . They had given troublé—they had cost 
so much! Like accusing witnesses, they rose 
and testified against her whenever throbs of re- 
volt shook her poor little frame. It was 


“Warp of wool and woof of silk” 


against human freedom; and slight and intangi- 
ble as are the threads of custom and of circum- 
stance, many another maiden besides our Dolly 
has struggled in their mesh, and found them 
stronger than cable of iron and link of steel. 
Did she ever love Horace? This question 
she asked herself over and over again on wake- 
ful nights, without getting a satisfactory reply. 
But a year ago, when their engagement took 
place, no such doubt disturbed her. Fresh from 
the law-echool and the great city which Dolly 
had never seen, there was something fascinating 
in the immediate and devoted attention paid 
her by the clever young lawyer. He had a nice 
house and comfortable income, magnified into 
wealth by village report, and was considered 
“splendid” by all the girls; good-looking, too. 
or she thought so then. Dolly knew little of 
love or lovers. Horace was the first who ever 
came wooing to her pretty feet, and the upper 
surface of her heart was touched by his affection, 
his compliments, and by the silky sweet voice 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


which uttered them, and the thousand-and-one 
tributes—he brought flowers, bonbons, verses— 
the tinsel small-change of city society, but rank- 
ing as virgin gold in remoter districts. Vanity, 
triumph, romance, all were enlisted in his fa- 
yor; and when the decisive moment came Dolly 
said ‘‘ Yes,” gayly asa bird, and took the utmost 
pleasure in her diamond ring and her congratu- 
lations. ‘‘ It was real nice to be engaged,” she 
mentioned to her girl friends. 

This was a year ago—‘‘ when she was young,” 
as she pathetically thought to herself—though, 
poor child, she was barely eighteen now. Ouly 
ayear! But it had done the work of ten in 
forming Dolly Elton. For the first few weeks 
all went smoothly. Walks, drives, moonlight 
whisperings—every thing was en régle. There 
were the usual jokes and jests, and the squire 
and Mrs. Elton sat in the ‘‘ other room,” and 
left the parlor to the lovers of evenings. But 
somehow they did not grow together. Horace, 
now that his prize was won, began to show a 
truer self; and a certain exacting littleness which 
was a part of his nature came into view. Rely- 
ing on the sweetness of temper which he was 
pleased to style Dolly’s chief attraction, he in- 
dulged in various small tyrannies ; was captious, 
snappish when tired or vexed, not angry—that 
open and generous passion was beyond him—but 
surly and sharp. Disagreeable things came easily 
from his lips when his will was crossed; and 
though he always made up afterward with ca- 
resses and presents, Dolly learned to dread these 
moods, and to meet them with a feeling which 
was half dislike and half contempt. And, as we 
all know, when contempt even so much as peeps 
in at the door, love is pretty sure to make post- 
haste for the window. The two can not abide 
together. 

Dolly's temper was a sweet one; but it was 
capable of indignation and of wrath deep and 
glowing. The girl had grown since the day 
when, at his bidding, she put her childish hand 
into Horace De Wint’s. She was growing, and 
to grow; a deep, rich womanhood was to be 
hers, and already she rebelled at imprisonment. 
‘CA mighty keel needs the sea,” says the prov- 
erb; and, like some stately vessel launched in 
shallow waters, Dolly drifted on, now grounding 
on the shoals, now grazing the confines of the 
meaner nature which encompassed hers, hearing 
afar off a beckoning roar, half recognized, which 
told of fresh and limitless freedom, but ignorant 
how to attain thereto. It is so easy to drift. 

One point of issue between the two was ‘‘ obe- 
dience, ’on which Horace, an anticipatory tyrant, 
was fond of descanting. He was a devout be- 
liever in certain stringent sentences of St. Paul, 
which he was wont to quote to the exclusion of 
other Scripture. 

“The husband is the head of the wife,” he 
would say ; “‘ you know that, don’t you, Dolly ?” 

“*T have heard you say so a good many times, 
Horace; but I don't know exactly what it means.” 

‘* Means, my dear child! Why, it is one of 
the commandments!” 

‘‘Which? The thirteenth or the fourteenth?” 

“Dolly, don’t be disputations. All Scripture 
is commandment, as obligatory to the conscience 
as if recorded on the tables of stone.” 


“Indeed! ‘Then I'll trouble you to step out 
into the back yard.” 
“Why ?” 


““While I collect some boys and a few brick- 
bats. You broke the Sabbath most flagrantly 
day before yesterday ; and there is a ‘ command- 
ment’ for all respectable persons to assemble and 
stone you to death.” 

“Broke the Sabbath! How? I should like 
to know.” 

“* First, you cut that great fagot of grape-vine 
to make my rustic stand with. That was clearly 
against the law. And then you woud scramble 
those eggs over the lamp for tea—another penal 
offense.” 

“‘Dolly,” cried Horace, red with anger, ‘‘it is 
unworthy of you to quibble in this way. I say 
nothing of the bad taste you evince, but when 
you know more of the world you will find that 
few things are considered so unbecoming in a 
woman as making fun of sacred things. Of 
course these Sabbath observances are obsolete." 

“*So is assuming ‘headship’ over your wife 
with a stick,” retorted Dolly. ‘‘ But” (speaking 
quickly to avert the rising storm), ‘‘ seriously, 
Horace, I would like to know what you under- 
stand by those texts in the Epistles. Just how 
far do you regard the husband as the head of the 
wife, and she in subjection to him ?” 

“From the beginning to the end,” replied 
Horace, stammering with eagerness. ‘It is 
plainly meant that there should be but one au- 
thority in a honse, and that lodged in the man. 
No married life can be happy where this is not 
clearly understood at the outset. It is God’s de- 
cree that the husband's will should prevail.” 

‘*But how if the wife is the ‘better man,’ and 
her will the strongest ?” 

“That can never be the case.” 

“Oh, Horace! Think of Mrs. Gale, with 
her drunken husband, bringing up six children, 
managing the farm, and keeping him out of mis- 
chief all she can! Suppose his ‘ will’ was left to 
obtain. ‘Think of poor, timid Mr. Puffit, and 
that splendid wife of his, who borrowed his re- 
volver, and scared away the burglars when he 
was afraid to get out of bed! ‘Think of Edna 
Allen and Phil: who would dream of comparing 
them? Think of—" 

** Dolly,” cried Horace, appalled, ‘‘ what has 
come over you? I never heard you go on 80 
before. Your ideas are strong-minded, and 
would revolutionize every thing. I hate them; 
they are utterly repulsive to me. Pray let me 
never hear you speak so again.” 

Dolly's lip curled. Horace stalked off with 


& magisterial air. How much longer could this 
state of things last ? 
It was late June. The wedding was definite- 





ly fixed for September, and Mrs. Elton, being 
emphatically what is termed ‘‘a forehanded per- 
son,” all preparations were in an advanced state. 
Dolly wrung her hands as she thought of the 
things that were done or doing to equip her for 
—wretchedness! Yes, it began to seem to her 
like that. She thought and thought, and saw 
no way out of it, ‘To face her parents with all 
those ‘‘ things” staring her in the face, and an- 
nounce that she was tired of her engagement and 
disgusted with Horace, seemed impossible. Be- 
sides, when Horace was out of sight his irritat- 
ing ways were in part forgotten, and the sweet- 
tempered girl, reminding herself of her promise, 
of her duty, of his affection for her, could half 
cheat herself into believing it a sin to waver. 
Nothing but some sharp and sudden shock could 
bring about the crisis. At last it came. 

It had been the custom from time immemorial 
in the village of P—— that the great and glo- 
rious Fourth should be celebrated by a grand 
picnic. Every body went, and every body liked 
to go. This year the day proved unusually fa- 
vorable: warm, but not too warm; bright, but 
not too bright. 

Dolly, of course, had Horace for escort. On 
the way out one of their many disputes arose, 
and its effect lasted through the morning, Dolly 
being pale @nd silent, and Horace specially sav- 
age and disputatious. 

Every thing was done and attempted that be- 
fits a picnic. There was the usual speech-mak- 
ing and love-making, the children let off crack- 
ers in a distant retreat, lemons were squeezed 
and salad compounded, ten and coffee heated 
over a camp-fire, and pretty flirting groups gath- 
ered flowers to deck the meal. At last all was 
ready, and the party assembled about the white 
cloth spread temptingly on the green grass, flick- 
ering leaf shadows from above checkering its 
whiteness, and garlands and wreaths of wild- 
wood and blossoms ornamenting every dish. 

Horace had not recovered his equanimity. 
He was short and crusty to every one, and more 
than once addressed Dolly in a way which cre- 
ated general surprise. 

‘*T declare, Mr. De Wint!” said plain-spoken 
little Alice Lee, at last. ‘‘ That's the third time 
you've said, ‘Dolly, give me this,’ ‘Dolly, give 
me that,’ without a ‘please’ or a ‘thank you,’ 
I wouldn't stand it if I were she.” 

‘Dolly is almost my wife, you see, Miss Al- 
ice,” replied Horace, calmly. 

“But you are none the less polite to her on 
that account, I hope,” retorted Alice. 

‘Excuse me. Politeness is not, in my opin- 
ion, exactly the proper relation between a man 
and his wife. A wife is part of a man’s self. He 
cares for her as for himself—checking, guarding, 
attending to her best interests; but as for com- 
mon civilities and attentions, the couple have got 
beyond those.” 

“Oh my!” said Alice, making large eyes of 
astonishment. 

“‘] differ from you entirely, Mr. De Wint,” 
remarked a married lady on the other side of the 
table. ‘Good manners and the most delicate 
attention to the forms of courtesy are, it seems 
to me, more important between married people 
than any others. ‘There are inevitable rubs 
enough in life without adding to them little rude- 
nesses, which in their very nature do more to 
alienate and separate friends than many larger 
things.” j 

“* Friends—yes; but husbands and wives—” 

‘*Husbands and wives don’t get on very well 
unless they are friends,” went on the lady, with 
asmile. ‘And: not friends only; they should 
be comrades, partners in the best sense of the 
word, and, above all, Jovers—a relation which ce- 
ments all these other relations and makes them 
possible.” 

‘That is the high-romantic view,” sneered 
Horace, who was in his ugliest vein. ‘In my 
opinion all this talk about comrades and part- 
nership is most injurious to the real interests of 
society. How can husbands and wives stand to 
each other in such light, when the Bible plainly 
declares that the husband is to be the head of all 
things, the wife only the hand? A true wife will 
ask no will of her own. In love and reverence 
she accepts her husband's as law. He is the 
master, made so by God, and resistance to his 
wish should be regarded by her as absolute im- 

jiety.” 
F Your view would frighten most women ont 
of matrimony.” 

“*No true woman,” went on Horace, who had 
fairly donned his moralizing cap. ‘A true 
woman prefers to be under authority. ‘He for 
God only ; she for God in him,’ the poet tells us, 
And when I say to Dolly, Miss Lee, ‘ Do this,’ 
without the prefix of ‘ please," it is because she is 
to be a part of myself. We can dispense with 
such forms, and Dolly understands and accepts 
this view of the case." 

With burning cheeks and drooping eyes Dolly 
had listened to this discussion, yet at this climax 
she raised them. Blazing with scornful wrath, 
she fixed them full on Horace, who, suddenly 
roused from his peroration, experienced an ap- 
prehensive thrilliown his spine; and her voice, 
low and intense, smote the silence like a blow. 

“T do not! And since you have chosen to 
make this public exhibition of your creed, Hor- 
ace, I demand the right to make mine.equally 
plain. Your assumption of authority I deny. I 
have a will, which God gave me to use and keep. 
I refuse to lay it down for any one to trample 
upon, My soul, my life, belong to me. I should 
defy a tyrant wherever I met him, most of all b 
my own fireside. To prevent any such extremi- 
ty, here is your ring. I will never be your wife!” 

So saying, she drew off the diamond and laid it 
before him. Then, suddenly paling, she dropped 
her face in her hands, and, springing up, darted 
from the table. 

It were vain to tell the confusion worse con- 
founded fhat ensued. Horace, speechless with 
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mortification and alarm, sought in vain for his 
refractory bride. She was gone; and the pic- 
nic party made haste to follow, brimful of won- 
derment over this astounding scene, 

The general verdict seemed to be, ‘Served 
him right.” Young men quizzed Horace, old 
fulks shook their heads, and the universal stir 
and amusement was so galling that he was glad 
to invent ‘‘ business” elsewhere, and get away 
for a few months till the thing should be forgot- 
ten. Dolly had a hard fight at home; but the 
squire took her part on hearing a full version of 
the story, and she came off conqueror and at 

ce. 

At peace, but not the same Dolly. There are 
some escapes which leave their scars for a life- 
time. Bruised and bleeding, though saved, she 
flung herself desperately on the safe shore of her 
home life, and for long lay and exhausted 
on the strand, neither knowing nor caring what 
was beyond. 

But youth has wonderful recuperation. Our 
Dolly’s womanhood begins to bloom afresh, and 
there may yet be use for all those stacks of su- 
perfluous household gear over which Mrs. Elton 
daily sighs. 

Horace has come back to his business, a sad- 
der and a wiser man. The future will show how 
thoroughly he has learned that hard lesson which, 
expressed in the words of the immortal Mrs, 
Glass, was sent him last Valentine's-day by saucy 
Alice Lee—‘“‘ First catch your turbot.” 





PARIS MODES. 
{From ovr Own Coxresroxpent.] 


BESIDES suits proper, in which the wrap- 
ping is like the dress, talmas and mante- 
lets with hoods are worn, made of white challie 
with white satin stripes, and trimmed invaria- 
bly with white Angora fringe. The mantelets, 
the ends of which fall loosely in front, are al- 
ways adjusted in the back, even for elderly la- 
dies. Sometimes, but rarely, instead of the 
fringe trimming, a flounce is used of the same 
material (challie), edged with white silk braid, 
and set on with a heading. These wrappings, 
whatever may be their shape, are worn with 
kinds of dresses—silk, light worsted fabrics, jac- 
onet, and even white muslin. They are very 
convenient where the dress has no wrapping to 
match it. 

A great many wrappings are made this sea- 
son of black cashmere. ‘There is nothing new 
about them as far as the material is concerned ; 
their novelty consists in the black soutache em- 
broidery, which covers the garment entirely, be- 
ing put on not as formerly on the edges and 
scams, but over the whole fabric; like the jet 
beads that were worn thus a few seasons ago. 
This kind of trimming is strikingly effective, be- 
ing both rich and plain; moreover, it gives con- 
sistency to the cashmere, which is always a lit- 
tle too soft, 

Apart from these two styles of garments, 
which may be worn with dresses of all kinds, the 
wrapping is invariably like the dress. 

As to dresses, the greater part are still made 
with double skirts. The over-skirt is draped 
elaborately, simply, or not at all, to suit the 
taste. The under-skirt is generally trimmed 
with a rather deep flounce, slightly gathered, 
and surmounted by one or three bias folds. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with three bias folds alone. 

The following pretty dress may serve as a 
model of this style: 

‘The suit is made of plain violet foulard. The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a flounce of the 
same material fourteen inches wide, veiled by 
another flounce of the same width, made of 
black silk gauze, and edged with very narrow 
black crimped silk fringe. The over-skirt is 
not draped, but hollowed out on the sides (un- 
der each arm) in such.a manner as to be shorter 
under the arms than in the front and back, and 
is trimmed with three bias folds of black silk 
gauze, each of which is edged on the bottom 
with narrow black crimped silk fringe, like that 
on the flounce of the under-skirt. Casaque- 
waist, tight-fitting, with very long basques in the 
back, forming three large pleats; this waist is 
trimmed with two bias folds of black silk gauze, 
edged with fringe. Flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with a flounce of the material, covered by an- 
other of black silk gauze, like that on the skirt, 
surmounted by two bias folds. Round hat of 
black silk gauze, trimméd with a cluster of vio- 
let wistaria and a black feather. Scarf veil of 
violet gauze twisted round the hat, and fastened 
to the left shoulder with a knot of black ribbon. 

This dress can be copied in any shade; it is 
extremely elegant in light silver gray silk, with 
flounces and folds of white silk gauze. 

Besides flounces, the trimming most in vogue 
is composed of rolls set on in uneven numbers, 
from three to nine or eleven, in such a manner 
as entirely to cover the under-skirt. In general, 
even in the latter case, a narrow pleated ruche 
is set under the first roll (that on the lower 
edge). When the trimming consists of three 
rolls only, a ruche is set under both the upper 
and lower roll; but in this case the upper ruche 
is set on upright, in an inverse direction to the 
lower one. Even when the under-skirt is en- 
tirely covered with rolls the upper one has but 
three and two ruches, as I have just described. 

For light dresses, both of wash goods and 
those that are made of thin fabrics that do not 
wash, the following method of draping is em- 
ployed: a pretty colored ribbon, matching the 
dress in color, is fastened to the middle of the 
skirt in the back; another similar ribbon is set 
underneath the skirt, just below the first one; 
similar ribbons are arranged in the same manner 
under each arm; and the ribbons are tied to- 
gether as high as may be desired, but always so 
as to loop the skirt more at the sides than in the 
back. It is an invariable canon of good taste, 
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which should never be neglected if one wishes 
to be gracefully dressed, that garments of all 
kinds, whether under-skirts, over-skirts, or wrap- 
pings, should be, or seem to be, longer in the 
back than the front; and for this reason we 
hesitate to return to mantelets with front tabs 
longer than the back of the garment. 

As to bonnets, they are no larger than they 
have been for several seasons; but a narrow 
brim is patting forth in front and a little cape 
behind ; it is certain that both will grow ; already 
we see timidly peeping forth under the narrow 
brim a little rache of black or white tulle, ac- 
cording to the color of the bonnet, edged with 
narrow lace; and we can confidently predict a 
near-approaching day when the fronts of hon- 
nets will encircle the face instead of leaving it 
absolutely bare. It is probable, however, that 
this reformation will not be wrought before win- 
ter, when reason, the temperature, and fashion 
will finally harmonize. Reason and the temper- 
ature both prescribe that the head as well as 
the body should be protected from the cold, but 
fashion decides differently ; and hitherto fashion 
has prevailed over her rivals, But as fashion 
exists only on condition of perpetual transforma- 
tion, she is about to become reasonable solely 
for the sake of change. 

Many round hats are still made of crépe de 
Chine, black or colored silk gauze, and black 
tulle and lace. Straw hats are generally trimmed. 
with dark flowers and ribbons. ‘The veils most 
in vogue are large and square; they are worn so 
as to cover the hat, with one point falling in front 
over the face, and the other over the chignon. 
The two points at the sides are crossed over that 
in the back and fastened with a jet pin. These 
large square veils are worn both with round hats 
and bonnets, and are made of dotted black tulle, 
edged with narrow, medium, or very wide lace, 
according to taste. ‘ 

Lingerie seems inclined to depart from the 
simplicity which has prevailed therein of late. 
It is true that plain linen collars and cuffs are 
still seen, but only very early in the morning; 
as soon as one begins to dress at all for the day, 
more ornate ones are worn: for instance, the 
collar and cuffs are still of linen, but bordered 
with a strip of nansook, embroidered and scal- 
loped, which is laid on flat and fastened at the 
corners, The old-fashioned English embroidery, 
with open-work designs, has also regained high 
favor; it is even used to trim light worsted 
fabrics, especially light gray delaine. This is 
worked on bands of white nansook three-quar- 
ters of an inch or ag inch in width, and these 
bands are set on the edges and seams of the 
over-skirt and wrapping. They also often ac- 
company a trimming composed of flounces mado 
of the same material as the dress, in which case 
they are set on under the edge of the heading of 
the flounces, projecting therefrom the width of 
the embroidery. English embroidery is also 
much used for white percale dresses, and for lit- 
tle girls’ and boys’ dresses of all kinds. 

Soutache is re-appearing on all garments, 
but is chiefly used color upon color, thus produ- 
cing an elegant and chaste effect. 

Black silk is worn more than ever. The fol- 
lowing costume will serve as a model: 

Black silk dress with trained skirt. The front 
breadth is trimmed en tablier with a scalloped 
flounce of black silk, the scallops being under- 
laid with narrow white guipure. Above this 
flounce is set a ruche of the same silk, scalloped 
and also underlaid with guipure; and so on to 
the waist, from the bottom of the dress. A 
large scarf of black crépe de Chine is gathered 
around the waist at the sides, and almost flat in 
front; this scarf is edged with white guipure, on 
which is set black fringe a little narrower than 
the guipure. The ends of the scarf are knotted 
behind near the bottom of the dress. At the 
back of the waist is a bouffant pouf or postilion, 
trimmed like the scarf, and made of the same 
material, Waist open, square in front, and 
trimmed with white guipure and black fringe. 
Flowing sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

Many dresses are also made of silk, trimmed 
with cashmere of the same color, the cashmere 
being used for flounces and bias folds, The un- 
der-skirt of the suit is trimmed with a flounce of 
cashmere, and the over-skirt with three bias folds 
of the same cashmere bound with satin of the 
same color as the cashmere and silk used for the 
suit. This combination is extremely pretty in 
dark or light gray, brown or violet. Scarcely 
any other colors than these are worn, indeed, un- 
less it may be écra, which is seen principally in 
linen and organdy. 

Waists are still made generally with basques, 
thus abolishing the voluminous belts of wide rib- 
bon. But these ribbons appear in another place; 
they serve to adorn the sides of the looped over- 
skirts. Large sashes are still worn with dresses 
of jaconet, muslin, and ull fabrics, in general, 
which are too thin to admit of ue-waists. 

Many suits are also composed of two or even 
three shades. ‘The following is an example: 
Under-skirt of dark gray mohair, trimmed on the 
bottom with flat pleating twenty-four inches wide, 
Over-skirt of a lighter shade of mohair, falling 
straight, without being draped, and cut on the 
bottom in sharp points, edged with a bias fold 
of silk of the same shade as the undey-skirt. 
Plain high waist of the same color and material 
as the under-skirt, furnished with basque-skirts 
plain on the hips, and cut on the bottom in shat 
points, which are edged with silk like those of 
the over-skirt. The waist is trimmed ‘with bias 
folds of the same silk, which simulate a corselet, 
the upper edge of which describes sharp points 
like those on the basque. Half-flowing sleeves, 
with epaulets and cuffs cut in sharp points. A 
little paletot is worn with this suit, the bottom of 
which is cut in points, and edged with silk like 
those of the dress, 

As usual, many foulard dresses are worn this 
summer, Large patterns are appearing again, 
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and the styles call to mind the time of Louis 
XVI. —demi-trained dresses, square - necked 
waists with white muslin fichus pleated inside, 
sleeves coming just below the elbow, and the 
whole trimmed with ruches 4 a vieille. The 
dress has a flounce which stops on each side of 
the front breadth to form a tablier; this is out- 
lined by a rather wide ruche, which surmounts the 
flounce all around the skirt, and extends up each 
side of the front breadth to the waist, which is 
pointed in front, and terminates in a basque at: 
the back. Emmevixe Rarmonp. 





MORE THAN HONEST. 


‘pay character of Irishmen is too much judged 
of from those details which most commonly 
meet the public eye, which, for the greater part, 
are picturés of the worst part of the Irish popu- 
lation, and, when not portraying crime and vio- 
lence, represent the Irishman as a ridiculous, 
improvident, blundering booby. 

No doubt there are too many criminals and a 
sufficiency of folly among them ; but I am sure 
there is, notwithstanding many adverse circum- 
stances, a very considerable proportion of high 
and holy feeling and of self-denying, active vir- 
tue, as well as of thrifty industry. And if Paddy 
is often comical, he is quite as frequently roman- 
tically chivalrous in the degree which comes 
within his reach; and if this can only show it- 
self in small matters in a small way of life, yet 
these small matters, like straws in the air, show 
which way the wind blows, perhaps more surely 
than greater things which imply more preparation 
and premeditation. 

Before the famine of 1846 and the following 
years there was already a considerable flow of 
emigration to America; but few well-to-do peo- 
ple went then. It was chiefly young men and 
women, sons and daughters of poor families. It 
often happened that means were raised with dif- 
ficulty enough for one of a numerous family to 
pay @ passage to America, and on such and sim- 
ilar pleas I was often asked to lend the price of 
& passage, to be repaid by the emigrant. 

I often lent the required sum—then only three 
or four pounds. They sailed in small sailing 
ships from every little port, and with very inade- 
quate arrangements for their welfare. 

Contrary to what might perhaps be expected, 
these poor people generally sent me back the sum 
lent within a year, and the exceptions, I am 
ashamed to say, were the very persons of whom I 
had felt most secure—very decidedly of a class 
looked on as more respectable; while the poorer 
and less esteemed absolutely never failed me— 
and they were many. ‘They were also, for the 
Most part, persons over whose families-or rela- 
tions here I had no power, as they were tenants 
or cotters on other people's estates. 

Among these was a very large and a very poor 
family. The eldest daughter was sent be by 
a relative who had emigrated some time be- 
fore, and who paid her passage to New York. 
She dreaded going alone, and succeeded in: get- 
ting a loan from me sufficient to pay a brother's 
passage, which was duly repaid within the year. 

The next year the same family, hearing of sit- 
uations for two more of their number, borrowed 
the greater part of two passages, which again was 
repaid within the promised time. 

Not very long after this another brother bor- 
rowed the price of his 

But a year passed and no return came. And 
a second year likewise. 

In the course of the third year his brother came 
to me and brought the repayment (I think three 
pounds ten shillings). 

I asked him if his brother had sent any thing 
to help his old mother, or to assist another to go 
to New York. He said he hed not—not a far- 
thing. 

‘Where is your brother now?” I asked. 

“T don’t know where he is, it’s so long since 
he wrote.” 

And saying this, he suddenly stopped and col- 
ored. 

““Why,” said I, ‘‘how long is it since you 
heard from him ?” 

He stammered and hesitated, and said he did 
not know. 

“Ts it more than a month ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Ts it three ?” 

No answer. 

“Ts it six?” 

No answer. 

“Ts it a year?” 

‘No, Sir, it’s not a year.” 

‘*Come now, tell me, how long is it.” 

“Well, Sir, I got the letter in November.” 

“And this isSeptember. How is this? «Why 
did you not bring me the money as soon as you 

eitP? s 
he colored more, and said, confusedly, ‘I 
couldn’t come with it any sooner.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said I. ‘‘ You could not come 
four or five miles? Now I see what it is; you 
have used the money your brother sent to repay 
his debt, and you have traded upon it some way. 
As it happens, you have succeeded ; but if you 
had lost your speculation, how would it have 
been? Your brother would have been supposed 
by me to have broken faith and neglected to ful- 
fill his promise, Is it nots0?” 

“No, Sir; I never would let my brother’s 
promise to you be broken.” 

“Then how is it? Why were you so long?” 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

The poor fellow was greatly confused. But 
his flushed cheek changed to pale when I said: 

‘*Now you did not intend, I see, to be quite 
dishonest, as you have at last brought me the 
money; but you have not spoken the truth. 
Have you your brother’s letter? Was that it 
out of which you took the bank-notes ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 


‘*Let me see it.” 

‘*T can’t let you see it.” 

“Why not, if all you say is true?” 

“No, I can’t—I can’t show it.” 

“* Well, then, I must think it would make you 
appear more of a rogue than I thought you. 
You may go; but you are the first of your iam. 
ily that has given me reason to suspect your 
truth or honesty.” 

He turned and went slowly, and, as I thought, 
sullenly. I stood for s minute and watched 
him. He stop) , took the letter out of his 
pocket, opened it, looked at it; then looking 
round and seeing me still there, he returned 
slowly, and coming up to me, he thrust the letter 
into my hand, saying : 

“*There! you can read it. I would never 
have let you see it only I know he couldn't bear 
that you'd think me a rogue or aliar, He'd rath- 
er you would know all than that.” 

The letter was to this purpose: 

“Drax B: —I all thought 
dead when you were eo long without hearing of me. 
I was very near it. I met an accident and broke 
some of my bones before I was three months in Amer- 
ica, and I have been in the hospital ever aince. The: 
say I will be months yet before I am fit to work. ¥ 

ping to send you some help before this tim 

but you see how it is. ‘The test burden on my mind 
is the money Mr. Hamilton lent me to pay my passage. 
It ought to have been paid long ago. So, brother, as 
soon as you have set the potat on mother's little 
place, go somewhere where money is to be earned, and 
frit Much as will the gentleman, and take it to 

but don't let now a word but that I sent it, 
as I made a promise to do.” 

Was it not grand—the confidence of the in- 
jared brother in his brother at home, and the 
worthiness of that confidence in the other? This, 
I think, actually throws the high sense of hon- 
esty into the shade, bright as that is also. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG a large class of sensible persons the 

once prevalent feeling has passed away that 
either fashion or comfort demands a prolonged 
absence from the city during the summer. It 
is not disreputable to remain in the metropolis 
in July and August; although we have known 
of those who, being unable to leave the city, 
have attempted to give a deserted appearance to 
their houses, entering them stealthily after night- 
fall, or hiding themselves carefully within dur- 
ing the day, to escape the disgrace of being “in 
town.”” dividuals, however, have learned by 
experience that when three-fourths of the family 
have fled countryward ‘the house is cooler, the 
rooms larger, and many home comforts peculiar- 
ly available. It is certainly true that for the ma- 
jority of adults the comfortable home rooms, the 
abundance of Croton, good gas-light, and plenty 
of ice and ice-cream are to referred daria 
the “‘ heated term” to the stifled, ill-furnish: 
rooms frequently cceupled at fashionably crowd- 
ed summer resorts, Children should have coun- 
try air and pas country living whenever {it can 
be provided for them; and these are useful to 
every body. But a reform is demanded; and 
the foolish fashion of whole families migratin, 
to stylish, watering-places, only to be pack 
closely in little rooms, whence they issue period- 
ically, dressed artistically for exhibition, should 
be abandoned by sensible persons. Let those 
who can, and who choose, seek changes of air 
and scene in the summer, but let them go 
where they can find genuine comfort. And 
those who are kept by business or pleasure in 
the city will doubtless obtain rest at home, and 
fresh air in our fine parks to an extent which is 
seldom understood. 





The Polaris, which is expected to convey Cap- 
tain Hall and his companions to the region of 
perpetual ice, is heated by steam. One of the 

oilers is arran; to use whale-oil for fucl. 
The officers’ cabin is neatly fitted up. The 
berths are bung with lilac rep curtains. A par- 
lor organ, black-walnut table, and chairs are the 
principal furniture. The captain’s cabin is in 
the centre of the ship. When in winter-quarters 
the whole upper deck will be inclosed, and the 
satire ship fitted up as a fortress against the 
co! 





There is nothing like havin; 
ness just the right kind of medicine. A lady of 
Bloomington, Illinois, attributes her recovery 
from severe illness to the use of a box of beads, 
taken by mistake for pills. 


at hand in sick- 





A certain American college, baring voted 
through its trustees to admit women to its cdu- 
cational privileges, has become alarmed on learn- 
ing that the girls in a well-known institution 
consume daily two barrels of fiour, five barrels 
of potatoes, one barrel of coffee, one barrel of 
sou) go pounds of ult, 180 pounds of roast 
bel, quarts of milk, 160 quarts of ice-cream, 
and 800 eggs. 


Only one American vessel passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1870. The whole number that 
went through was 461, of which 319 were Brit- 
ish and % French. x 








Théréso Gambardella, a girl of thirteen, has 
been discovered in Vienna, and is instanced as a 
splendid illustration of the Darwinian theory. 

e is enveloped in a hairy covering, even her 
forehead being ove wn with for-like hair. 
Her head resembles that of a monkey, so also 
her jaws and tecth, and she is as restless and 
agile as one of the amusing specimens found in 
museums. Such is thg report. : 





Not a single volume was saved from the Lou- 
vre Library—so say correspondents from Paris. 
But all the other great libraries of Paris, with 
the exception of that of the Hotel de Ville, have 
been preserved. It is somewhat singular that 
both of the libraries which have been destroyed 
contained many books donated by Americans. 
Some years ago Mr. Mottley, an American who 
had long resided in Paris, left to the emperor 
the whole of his valuable collection of books. 
These were placed in the Louvre Library, which 
‘was not open to the public, and there they re- 
mained almost totally unknown, even by Mr. 
Mottley’s own countrymen. A large recess at 
one end of the library contained Mr. Mottiey’s 
collection, in the centre of which was a hand- 
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some marble bust of the donor. Besides Mr. 
Mottley’s books the Louvre Library had recent- 
y acquired a very complete collection of cdl- 
ons of Petrarch, and works relating to the life 
of that poet. There was also a collection of 
paintings on vellum by Redouté, one of the 
most celebrated painters of flowers that France 
bas ever produced. The library of the Hotel de 
Ville contained about 6000 volumes which had 
been presented by different States of the Union. 
It was also rich in works relating to the histor’ 
of Paris and the cities of France in general. 
Many important manuscripts had, under the em- 
Pire, been removed from the Hétel de Ville and 
Placed in ‘other libraries, where they are now in 
ety. 





Vitality will sometimes remain in a bit of 
wood an incredibly long time. Not long ago a 
Boston lady, having occasion to use a support 
for an ivy plant which she was raising in a pot, 
took an old grape-vine cane and thrust it into 
the earth. Some time afterward, wishing to re- 
move the ivy, she pulled up the old cane, and 
found to her astonishment that it had sent out 
shoots and was making vigorous efforts to root 
itself by the side of the ivy. This bit of grape- 
vine had been used for a long time as a can 
and for years which no one in the family coul 
number had been lying about the house. 





The Agricultural Society of Breslau, Germany, 
offers a prize of $700.in gold for the steam-plow 
apparatus which will work best at trials to be 
made on the farms near that city this summer. 





The Atlantic cable of 1866 has now been so re- 
paired that it is in a better condition than it 
ever was before. Ninety miles of heavy new 
cable has been laid, from the point where the 
splice was made with the submei portion di- 
rect to Newfoundland, across the most rocky 
and dangerous section of the whole distance 
from Heart’s Content to Valentia. Tho cable 
of 1865 has also been repaired, so that now all 
three of the submarine telegraph lines are in 
working order. 





In the first annual report of the Fire De- 
partment of the city of New York, horses re- 
ceive an honorable mention. Over one hun- 


‘dred and eighty belong to the Department, and 


these, being systematically groomed, fed, and 
exercised, have proved equal to the hardships 
of the service, and have also retained their good 
looks. Horses placed in the Department soon 
become familiar with their dutics, recognizing 
the alarm signal, entering into the excitement 
of rapid preparation, and taking their places, 
when harnessed, at the pole or in the shafts, 
with but little assistance, within from twelve to 
twenty seconds after the signal sound. 





An old-fashioned pound—at least we infer it 
to be of the ancient style—has been re-estab- 
lished in Washington. At the close of the first 

of his duties the new pounc-master had 
collected cattle enough to stock a farm. 





We are informed by a reliable exchange that 
a woman has been lecturing in a Minnesota vil- 
lage on the evil consequences of the use of 
“corsets, tobacco, and whisky,” with such ef- 
fect that every man in town has left off wearing 
corscts, and most of the women have quit chew- 
ing tobacco and drinking whisky. 





Feodor Kanika is a Russian pretender who 
professes to be in direct communication with 
he Deity, and to have been appointed to pre- 

re an earthly “paradise” for his followers. 

0 poor people, however, can gain admittance 
to this paradise, for it is necessary to pay five 
thousand rubles before one becomes a member 
of the sect, after which various premiums aro 
demanded as a condition of promotion. Tho 
fund thus accumulated is, according to the stat- 
utes of the soclety, to be employed in the con- 
qpest of Constantinople, which the founder pre- 

cts will take place on the emperor's birthday 
(the 20th of April) in the year 1873. 





The wife and children of that wild adventurer, 
Dombrowski, are in London. It is related of 
the gencral that when intercession was made 
to him for Mlle. Darboy, the archbishop’s sister, 
he promised to do all that he could for her, 
but that he was surrounded by a set of ruthless 
ruffians who would not listen to reason. ‘I 
know that I must die,” he said, ‘‘for these men 
will not follow me, though I have taught them 
to fear me. I care not, for my wife and children 
are in safety in London.” When he had obtain- 
ed the order for the liberation of Mlle. Darboy he 
said to the person to whom he delivered it, ‘Get 
the lady away directly, for if these savages catch 
her they will devour her with their other prey.” 


There is good promise of an immense peach 
crop thisycar. The strawberry season was never 
so long continued, and the markets are filled 
with various kinds of ripe fruit. The year has 
thus far been remarkable in respect to it. 








At the recent commencement of Vassar Col- 
lege the Baccalaureate degree was conferred 
upon twenty-one young ladies. It was also stat- 

by President Raymond that the members of 
the alumni were anxious that the degree of 
Master should be bestowed on deserving past- 
juates, and at a late meeting of the Board 
aving the matter under consideration the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That graduates who shall have ) pareaed, a 
two ’ course of study, submitted to and approved 
by the faculty, shall have passed sat rily a thor- 
ough examination in the same, and shall have pre. 
sented a commendable dissertation on some literary or 
scientific subject, shall be entitled to the Master's de- 


Resolved, That candidates for the Master's degree 
present themselves for examination on the Wednesday 
preceding commenceinent, and send in their disserta- 
Sfescleat That graduaice of Vaspar College who 

juates of Vaspar College who pur- 
sue studies as resident gradi in preparing them- 
selves for the examination presented to candidates for 
the degree of Artium Magister, be exempt from the 
payment of the regular fee for tuition. 


“Mary's Little Lamb” must be ‘‘tired out.” 
Besides, it has been very ill used; and if it con- 
tinues to be tormented by so many cruel lines 
we hope the “Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
élty to Animals” will{interfere. The poor little 
thing should have aychance to rest. 





fa 
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THE OGRE COURTING. 


Lr days when ogres were still the terror of cer- 
tain districts there was one who had long 
kept a whole neighborhood in fear without any 
one daring to dispute his tyranny. 

By thefts and exactions, by heavy ransoms 
from merchants too old and tough to be eaten, 
in one way and another, the ogre had become 
very rich; and although those who knew could 
tell of huge cellars full of gold and jewels, and 
yards and barns groaning with the weight of 
stolen goods, the richer he grew the more anxious 
and covetous he became. Moreover, day by day 
he added to his stores; for though (like most 
ogres) he was as stupid as he was strong, no one 
had ever been found, by force or fraud, to get 
the better of him. 

Wimt he took from 
the people was not 
their heaviest grievance. 
Even to be killed and 
eaten by him was not 
the chance they thought 
of most. A man can 
die but once; and if he 
is a sailor a shark may 
eat him, which is not so 
much better than being 
devoured by an ogre. 
No, that was not the 
worst. The worst was 
this—he would keep 
getting married. And 
as he liked little wives, 
all the short women 
lived in fear and dread. 
And as his wives al- 
ways died very soon, he 
was constantly courting 
fresh ones. 

Some said he ate his 
wives; some said he tor- 
mented, and others that 
he only worked them to 
death. Every body knew 
it was not a desirable 
match, and yet there 
was not a father who 
dare refuse his daughter 
if she were asked for. 
The ogre only cared for 
two things in a woman 
—he liked her to be lit- 
tle, and a good house- 
wife. 7 

Now it was when 
the ogre had just lost 
his twenty-fourth wife 
(within the memory of 
™man) that these two 
qualities were eminent- 
ly united in the person 
of the smallest and 
most notable woman of 
the district, the daugh- 
ter of a certain poor 
farmer. He was so poor 
that he could not afford 
properly to dower his 
daughter, who had in 
consequence remained 
single beyond her first 
youth, Every body felt 
sare that Managing 
Molly must now be 
married to the ogre. 
The tall girls stretched 
themselves till they 
looked like May-poles, 
and said, ‘‘ Poor thing!” 
‘Ihe slatterns gossiped 
from house to house, 
the heels of their shoes 
clacking as they went, 
and cried that this was 
what came of being too 
thrifty. 

And sure enough, in 
duc time, the giant wid- 
ower came to the farm- 
er as he was in the field 
looking over his crops, 
and proposed for Molly 
there and then. The 
farmer was so much put 
out that he did not know 
what he said in reply, 
either when he was say- 











ing it or afterward, 
when his friends asked 
about it. But he re- 


meinlsered that the ogre 
had invited himself to 
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Molly and her father ate was hardly to be count- 
ed in the tubful. The ogre was very much 
pleased, and said, politely : J 

‘*T'm afraid, my dear, that you have been put 
to great trouble and expense on my account. I 
have a large appetite, and like to sup well.” ~ 

“Don't mention it, Sir,” said Molly. ‘The 
fewer rats the more corn. How do you cook 
them ?” : 

‘Not one of all the extravagant hussies I have 
had as wives ever cooked them at all,” said the 
ogre; and he thonght to himself, ‘Such a stew 
out of rats! What frugality! What a house- 
wife !—I suppose you spin?” he inquired. 

Molly held out her hand, in which was a linen 
towel made from the last month’s spinnings, and 
said, ‘ All that came off my wheel last month.” 


“*T should never dream of giving a dowry with 
Molly,” said the farmer, boldly. ‘* Whoever 
gets her gets dowry enough. On the contrary, 
I shall expect a good round sum from the man 
who deprives me of her, Our wealthiest farmer 
is just widowed, and therefore sure to be in a 
hurry for marriage. He has an eye to the main 
chance, and would not grudge to pay well for 
such a wife, I'll warrant.” 

“‘T am no churl myself,” said the ogre, who 
was anxious to secure his thrifty bride at any 
price; and he named a large sum of money, 
thinking, ‘‘ We shall live on rats henceforward, 
and the beef and mutton will soon cover the 
di ” 

“Double that, and we'll see,” said the farmer, 
stoutly. But the ogre became angry, and cried : 
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“There are two things,” said she, ‘I would 
ask of any lover of mine—a new farm-house, built 
as I should direct, with a view to economy, and 
a feather-hed of fresh goose feathers, filled when 
the old woman plucks her geese. If I don't 
sleep well I can not work well.” 

“That is better than asking for finery,” 
thought the ogre; ‘‘and, after all, the house will 
be my own.” So to save the expense of labor he 
built it himself, and worked hard day after day, 


under Molly's orders, till winter came. Then it 
was finished. 
‘* Now for the feather-bed," said Molly. ‘‘I'll 


make the ticking, and when the old woman 
plucks her geese I'll let you know.” 
When it snows they say the old woman up 
yonder is plucking her geese, and so at the first 
snow-storm Molly sent 
for the ogre. 





























































































































“Now you see the 
feathers falling,” said 
she, ‘‘so fill the bed.” 

“How am I to catch 
them ?” cried the ogre. 

“Stupid! don’t you 
see them lying there in 
a heap?” cried Molly. 
“Get a shovel, and set 
to work.” 

The ogre accordingly 
carried in shovelfuls of 
snow to the bed, but as 
it melted as fast as he 
put it in his labor never 
seemed done. Toward 
night the room got so 
cold that the . snow 
would-not melt, and now 
the bed was soon filled. 

Molly hastily covered 
it with sheets and blank- 
ets, and said : 

“Pray, rest here to- 
night, and tell me if the 
bed is not comfort itself. 
To-morrow we will be 
married.” 

So the tired ogre lay 
down on the bed he had 
filled, but, do what he 
would, he could not get 
warm. : 

“The sheets must be 
damp,” said he; and in 
the morning he woke 
with such horrible pains 
in his bones that he 


he groaned; ‘‘she’s a 

“ very managing woman, 
but to sleep on such a 
bed would be the death 
of me.” And he went 
off home as quickly as 
he could, before Man- 
aging Molly could call 
upon him to be married; 
for she was so managing 
that he was more than 
half afraid of her al- 
ready. 

When Molly found 
that he had gone she 
sent the farmer after 
him. 

“What doeshe want?” 
cried the ogre when they 
told him the farmer was 
at the door. 

“* He says the bride is 
waiting for you,” was 
the reply. 

“Tell him I'm too ill 
to be married,” said the 
o; 














gre. . 

But the messenger 
soon returned. 

‘“He says she wants 


give her to make up for 
the disappointment.” 

“*She’s got the dowry, 
and the farm, and the 
feather - bed,” groaned 
theogre. ‘‘ What more 
does she want?” 

But again the messen- 
ger returned. 

















“She says you've 








pressed the feather-bed 

















flat, and she wants some 























more goose feathers.” 


















































sup at the farm that day 




















week. 
Managing Molly did 



































“There are geese 
enough in the yard,” 
yelled the ogre. ‘‘ Let 




















not distress herself at 
the news. 

“*Do what I bid you, 
and say as I say,” said 
she to her father; ‘‘and if the ogre does not 
change his mind, at any rate you shall not come 
empty-handed out of the business.” 

By his daughter's desire the farmer now pro- 
cured her a large number of hares, and a barrel 
of white wine, which expenses completely emp- 
tied his slender stocking. Molly herself went 
round to all her neighbors, and borrowed a lot 
of new household linen, with which she filled 
the kitchen shelves., 

On the day of the ogre's visit she made a de- 
licious and savory stew with the hares in the 
biggest pickling tub, and the wine-barrel was set 
on a bench near the table. 

When the ogre came Molly served up the 
Stew, and the ogre sat down to sup, his head 
Just touching the kitchen rafters, e stew was 
Perfect, and there was plenty of it. For what 


him drive them home; 











AT THE LETTER-BOX. 


Bat as her hand was toward the shelves, the 
ogre thought that all the linen he saw there was 
from thread of her spinning; and his admiration 
grew every mement. af 

When he broached the wine he was no less 
plensed, for it was of the best. 

“This, at any rate, must have cost you a great 
deal, neighbor,” said he, drinking the farmer's 
health as Molly left the room. 

“*T don’t know that rotten apples could be bet- 
ter used,” said the farmer ; ‘‘ but I leave all that 
to Molly. Do you brew at home?” 

‘We give our rotten apples to the pigs,” growl- 
ed the ogre. ‘‘ But things will be better order- 
ed when she is my wife.” 

The ogre was now in great haste to conclude 
the match, and asked what dowry the farmer 
would give his daughter. 


‘* What are you thinking of, man? Whois to 
hinder my carrying your lass off without ‘with 
your leave’ or ‘by your leave,’ dowry or none?” 

‘* How little you know her!” said the farmer. 
“«She is so firm that she would be cut to pieces 
sooner than give you any benefit of her thrift un- 
less you dealt fairly in the matter.” 

‘Well, well,” said the ogre, ‘‘let us meet 
each other.” And he named a sum larger than 
he at first proposed and less than the farmer had 
asked. This the farmer agreed to, as it was 
enough to make him prosperous for life. 

“* Bring it ina sack to-morrow morning,” said 
he to the ogre, ‘‘and then you can speak to 
Molly ; she’s gone to bed now.” 

The next morning, accordingly, the ogre a 
peared, carrying the dowry in a sack, and Molly 
came to meet him. 


and if he has another 
word to say, put him 
down to roast.” 

The farmer, who overheard this order, lost no 
time in taking his leave, and as he passed through 
the yard he drove home as fine a flock of geese 
as you will see on a common. 

It is said that the ogre never recovered from 
the effeéts of sleeping on the old woman's feath- 
ers, and was less powerful than before. 

As for Managing Molly, being now well dow- 
ered, she had no lack of offers of marriage, and 
was soon mated to her mind. 





Removat of: Movtp From Lrxen. — Spots 
of monld on fabrics can, it is said, be removed 
from cotton or linen by first rubbing them over 
with butter, and afterward applying potassa 
moistened with a little water, and then ru 
the spot, when all traces of it will disappear. 


could hardly move, and 
half the had melted .. 
away. ‘It’s no use,” 


to know what you will . 
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Knitted and Reed Salad Rinser. 


Tas salad rinser is knitted, always going forward, with COarse gray 
thread and coarse white knitting cotton, on five wooden knitting-needles, 
and is furnished with hoops of Spanish reeds. At the upper edge of the 
salad rinser is a handle covered with thread and knitting cotton. Begin 
the knitted work at the middle of the bottom, and with single gray thread 
make a foundation of 16 st. (stitches), close these in a ring, and then work 
with gray double thread two rounds, all knit plain, leaving the number of 


twenty inches long each, which are joined by covering them with gray 
thread and white cotton, as shown by the illustration. The handle is fast- 
ened to the salad rinser by means of gray thread. 


Tapestry Foundation for Slippers, etc. 
Tuts foundation is suitable for shoes, pockets, sewing-weights, pin- 


cushions, etc. ; it is worked in cross stitch on canvas, with worsted and 
silk, in the colors given in the description of symbols. 





Fig. 1.—Burr Orcaxpy Garpen Hat. 
Fig. 1.—Gray Orcanpy Garpen Har. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs, 42-44, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 45-47. 





Corner of Tapestry Border for Covers, Cushions, 
Rugs, e 
Tuts border is worked in cross stitch on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk. Use coarse or fine canvas, according to 
the purpose for which the border is intended. The colors are 
given in the description of symbols. 


stitches unchanged. Now lay on the white cotton, and with this 
work the 3d and 4th rounds.—All purled. 5th round. ays 
alternately purl two together, throw the thread over twi 6th 
round.—All purled; work four stitches on every two threads 
thrown over—one of these stitches knit plain, one purled, one knit 
plain, and one purled. 7th round.—All purled without widening. 
Sth-14th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain, 15th-19th 
rounds.—With white cotton, like the 3d—7th rounds, but in the 
18th round work, instead of 4 st., only 3 st. on every two threads 
thrown over; one of these st. knit plain, 1 st. purled, and 1 st. 
knit plain. 20th-26th round: With gr d, all knit plain. 
27th t rounds.—With white cotton, lik 7th rounds, 
but in the 29th round throw the thread over once only, instead 
of twice; in the 30th round work only one stitch on each thread 
thrown over, so that the number of stitches is unchanged. 
82d-38th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. Now again 
lay on the white cotton, and work the 39th—41st rounds all purled, 
the 42d round as follows: * Purl two together, purl two together, 
throw the thread over 
twice, and repeat from 
*. 43d round.—All 
purled; on every two 
threads thrown over 
work 1 st. knit plain, 
1 st. purled.’ 44th French. We know 
round.—* Purl 2 st. all about the 
together, throw the s French. A French- 
thread over twice, purl Knitrep ano Reep Sacav Rinse. man, as every body 
2 st. together, and re- is aware, is a being 
peat from *. 45th round.—Like the 48d round. 46th | light of heart and supple of spine, a sort of human 
and 47th rounds,—Like the 42d and 43d rounds; but | butterfly, gay, polite, and, I am afraid, frivolous, all 



















ATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


OTHING is easier, if we are not very particular about the ac- 

curacy of onr judgment, than to judge; and this holds good 
with respect to nations no less than to individuals. There is a 
tempting facility in providing one’s self, so to speak, with a set of 
little mental pigeon-holes, in which we can stow away, neatly 
ticketed, our opinions concerning the several branches of the gr 
human family. We can pull out at pleasure the puppet that rep- 
resents, say, a Russian, and make him dance in most approved 
Muscovite fashion. There can be no mistake; for is he not a 
Russian, and have 
we not had him in 
our catalogue, duly 
classed and num- 
bered, for many a 
da: So with the 












































in the 47th round, instead of working 2 st. only on | bows and grins and good-humor. An Englishman, Fig. 2.—Frauu ov Burr Oncaxvr 
ae . every two threads thrown ovgr, work 8 st.: 1 st. plain, | ah! he comes out of quite another sized pigeon- hole, Garpex Hat. 
Lig. 3.—Wueat For Gray OrGanny gt” purled, and 1st. plain. 48th round.—All purled. | and capers to a different and less lively tune. He is For pattern and description sec Supplement, 
Garver Har. 49th-55th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. | 2 grotesque and eccentric personage, who invariably No. XIX., Figs 2-46. 





5G6th-60th rounds.—With white cotton, like the 27th- | realizes enormous fortunes by exporting little pen- 
Bist rounds. Glst-67th rounds. —With gray thread, all knit plain. 68tb-77th rounds.—With | knives, who drinks raw rum, suffers from spleen, and has red whiskers of fabulous proportions. His 
white cotton, like the 39th—48th rounds, 78th-84th rounds.—With gray thread, all knit plain. | wife and daughters still, in defiance of the tyranny of fashion, wear green veils and preposterous 
85th-89th rounds. —With white cotton, like the 27th-31st rounds; then cast off. Work a row | bonnets of Dunstable straw, and have front teeth of alarming length and prominence. 
of scallops on the upper edge of the salad rinser with gray cord. Then pass a Spanish reed thirty- The truth, often unwelcome, is that a clear and sharp distinction between the qualities of differ- 
seven inches and one-fifth long through the holes of the 29th round; slope off the ends of this | ent nations is, from its nature, hopeless. We can not draw a hard And fast line that shall rigidly 
reed, and tie them over each other to a length of two inches and four-fifths, so that the reed is | separate, like a well-defined frontier, the characteristics of one group of nations from those of an- 
closed ina ring. A reed forty-six inches long, closed in a other. Black men and white, red men and brown, have so 
similar manner, is passed through the holes of the 58th much in common that the points of resemblance very much 
round; and a reed thirty-seven inches and one-fifth long outnumber those of contrast. Not only were there heroes 
through the holes before Agamemnon, but in far-away parts of the earth, and 
of the 87th round. among races reputed barbarous, no doubt there existed in 
Furnish the upper Homer's days of eld as much valor, wisdom, and merciful 
edge of the salad self-restraint as did honor to the bravest and the wisest in 
rinser with a han- that memor- 
dle, as shown by able leaguer 
the illustration ; before Troy, 
this handle con- Still we are 
sists of two pieces not all alike, 
Spanish reeds not stamped 































Tarrstry Founpanion ror Sur 
PERS, ETC. 








Description of Symbols: 3 Green; ® 1st (dark- 
est), # 2d, @ 3d, D 4th (lightest), Fawn (the 
last silk). 
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Corser oF Targstry BorpEer For Covers, Cusnioxs, Ruos, ETc. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Green; @ let (darkest), © 2d (lightest), Reddish-Brown; ™ Red; ® 1st (darkest), O 2d, ! 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk); & Black. 
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with the wearisome uniformity of so many newly 
minted shillings. Men and women are really a8 
various as the coins in some numismatist’s collec- 
tion, where in the same drawers lie the antique 
doubloon, the ‘‘ broad piece,” so many pieces 
of which buccaneering Drake brought home to 
Plymouth, and the glossy napoleon, where the 
Spanish gold ounce, or the massive mohur of 
Mogul coinage, jostles the oblong gold itzebues 
of Japan, or the queer white platinum eagles, 
worth ever so many rubles apiece, which bear the 

“stamp of the Czar Nicholas, There are subtile 
distinctions worth remembering between the in- 
habitants of different provinces. There are more 
salient features in the national character of those 
whom alien speech and creed, whom seas and 
mountains, keep asunder. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luriezanwa.—As you have been wearing deep 
mourning for a year, yon can wear a white crape, or 
an organdy dress trimmed with many fiat pleatings, at 
the wodding of your friend. Black tulle over silk is 
worn for evening dress by ladies who object to white 
toilettes, 

Mas. M. S, D.—We do not know where you can ob- 
tain the shadow pictures like the cutting sent us,—The 
Apron-Polonaise pattern sent you has the effect of a 
French waist with an over-skirt. 

Maza. G.—It is not absolutely necessary to flounce 
your grenadine. It will be very pretty made as you 
suggest. 

B. R.—You did not inclose the samples about which 
you ask information.—Cramb-cloths should be taken 
Up after every meal, though many persons do not re- 
move them so often.—Any florist will advise you about 
the flowers for your bay-window.—Linen casaques may 
be made by the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV., or by the polonaise in 
No. 44, Vol. II]. They will be much used this sum- 
mer, and are very stylish when worn over silk. 

Mus. H. M‘F.—Trim your brown poplin with ruffies 
of the same headed by bias eilk bands of darker brown. 
Hinte for making and trimming the cut paper pattern 
suite are always given in the Bazar which they accom- 
pany. Let your child's dress come half-way between 
the knee and ankle. Use dark brown worsted braid 
for trimming child’s buff linen. The low Gabrielle and 
sacque will be suitable, also the little dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. Read New York Fashions 
accompanying that number for hints about children’s 
clothes. 

F. E. N.—It will take eight or nine yards of linen 
three-fourths of a yard wide to make a linen duster by 
the Water-proof Cloak Suit pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

F. A. W.—Straw gypsy bonnets, English turbans, 
and broad-brimmed flats are the fashionable head cov- 
erings. Read New York Fashions in Bazar No. 2%, 
Vol. IV., for farther information.—“ General Average” 
‘was published in Harper's Monthly for June. We can 
not republish it in the Bazar. 

Mrs. W. E. H.—The Short-Sacque Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. LY., will suit you.—A lady's 
own delicacy is the only guide we know of for such 
mattera, ‘ 

Manota.—It is useless to complain of inattention to 
letters addreesed to this column. We reply at our ear- 
est convenience, and can not do better.—A yard and 
@ quarter of cashmere will make your hood. For your 
suit use Traveling Dress Suit pattern {llostrated in 
Bazar No. 31, Vol. IV. For your organdy basque and 
train you will require from aix to eight yards, accord. 
ing to the amount of side-pleated raffles you put on it. 

Macva.—Get Banting’s book on corpulency, and fol- 
low his method for reducing flesb. 

Mus. C. A. M‘F.—We know nothing of the fluting 
sticks you mention. The most stylish ruffling is kilt- 
ing, or flat pleats all lroned one way. 

A. W. S.—Make your black poplin dress » demi-train 
and basque trimmed with raffles of the same. For the 
green poplin suit use cut paper pattern of the Postil- 
fon-Basque Suit iWustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

B. anv P.—The white checked sample should be made 
ashort suit, with overskirt and sacque, like that In the 
Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV, 
‘Trim with plain muslin pleated ruffles. 

Intgrgogarony.—The pattern of Postilion- ne 
Suit sent you is appropriate for your blue striped silk. 
Trim with raffica edged with narrow blue and white 
fringe.. The same basque will answer.for day and 
evening. Peasant basques, like that in Peasant Basque 
Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 84, Vol. IIL, are 
much worn. A New York modiste would use white 
silk of a8 good quality as your striped eample for lin- 
ing the basque, bnt white twilled muslin or linen will 
answer. The gray pongee will look well made by Trav- 
eling Dress Suit pattern in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. 

H. C.—Your gray sample is not Irish poplin, but very 
poor Japanese poplin. Trim it inexpensively with 
bands of the same, piped with black silk, and take care 
to keep it dry, as water ruins it, A basque and demi- 
trained house dress would be the best plan for making 
it. The black stuff will make a pretty apron-polonaise, 
trimmed with narrow silk ruches, 

L. L, W.—Your sample is not the grenadine now 
fashionable for dresses, but there is no better way of 
making it than over a tight silk lining. The silk sam- 
ple is called Armure ailk. 

Mus. W. L.—Giaour is pronounced as if spelled 
djiur.—If you choose yon can gather the back breadths 
of the burnouse over-skirt instead of letting them 
hang, tbongh the last plan is very stylish. This will 
not require any other change in the over-skirt. A 
sacque of piqué with embroidered ruffle will be pretty 
for your little girl of three years. 

A Preriexep Morars.—A gored or bias skirt, or a 
straight ekirt of three widths, plain in front, the reat 
in kilt or box pleats extending all the length of the 
akirt, is worn by boys of three, with linen shirt waists, 
In the house, and jackets to match the akirte for the 
street. We give cut paper patterns of children’s cloth- 
ing. White or buff corded piqué and linen are the 
fashionable materials for such enita, 

Mus. C. M. G.—Your ideas about the darts in the 
postilion and the skirt breadths are all right. 

Mus. A. M.—Your hand should not rest on the table 
when eating.—Your white alpaca sult will be pretty 
for church any where but in a city. 

Svsax.—Make your organdy with two akirts, ruffled, 
and a basque, or else a French waist—that is, a full 
blouse, or infant's waist, gathered to a belt. 

Dottse.—Read answer above to “Snsai.” Another 
French waist has two darts in front, while the back is 
broad, and held by a gathering string, 

Muss D. L, 8, failed to send her bust measure; con- 
sequently we can not send pattern, 











‘Mrs. H. J. H.—Your pretty piqué will look best made 
by the Short-Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No, 17, Vol. IV., and trimmed with bias bands of the 
same, piped with purple percale, or else pleatings of 
the pique or of white muslin. 





IMPORTANT FOR LADIES TO KNOW. 


Tuey can clean all kinds of Clothing, either 
silk, woolen, or cotton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, 
etc., perfectly by using Fragrant Sapoliene. It 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric, is as clear 
as water, no trouble to use, dries instantly, and 
leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all Druggists. 
—[Com.] 





‘THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 
itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that fol- 
lows from an enfeebled and disordered state of 
the system, should take Aver’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and cleanse the blood. Purge out the lurking 
distemper that undermines the health, and the 
constitutional vigor will return.—[Com.] 





Luxury, Health, Economy insured by using 
Dooley's Yeast Powder, Elegant light Rolls, 
Biscuits, etc., prepared in ten minutes. Dépor, 
69 New St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








Haxt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
cleanses the head from dandruff. Give it a 
trial.—{Com.] 





Wrxcnester’s HyPoPHosPHites OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—[Com.] 


i 


Cory1ne Warn by the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferre 
from tne Sapp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofalleorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the only reliable and harmiess remedy for 

remoy Brown ‘Discolorations from the skin. Pre- 

pared only by Dr. B. C. Puruy, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
treet, New York. Sold by Druggiste 


every where. 








fragrance of genuine F: 
wereCologne Water, and lt 
indispensable to 








every Lady or Gen- 
tleman. Sold by Druggists 
Dealers in PERF UME! 








For $1, 9 Pair of PARIS KID GLOV 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ La 
For $i—A Lady’s Lace Handkerch 
For $1—The latest style Lace Veil. 
i sson Silk Tie. 
bh. 








Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
‘Nos, 15 and 77 Spring Street, 


Corner of Groaby St, N. Y. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (Postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail y for Ten Dollars. : 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the Sountry without a sappy of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME ISIC, Ata 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publiah- 
er, 9 Berxuan St., New Yorx Crrv. 


Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—matled free. 








Pink and White Tyranny. 


‘RS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S new 
society novel, with character illustrations, will 
be ready July 1st, Price $150. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Beautifices the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass; Pitte- 
bargh, Pa.; Chicago, iil.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


— HORACE WATE: 
A Great Offer.— on nn eRe 


will dispoee of One Hundred Pianos, Mruopgons, and 
Oxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
St RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIB 
wontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
mouthly or qaarterly, installments, 








RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
Daneful effects of perspiration, and 
impart @ delight coolness to the 

One drop wilt counferact all the ir- 
Hitating effects of Musquito Bites. 

It will relieve in a short time the 
moet painful headache. 


. Representatives for the 
United States, . 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


Get the Best. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES; 


Elegant Neckwear, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 
BATHING SUITS, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 
FROM THEIR 


WORKEROOMS 


AND 
MPORTATIONS. 
THEA-NECTAR 


18 A PURE 
BLACK TE. 











tle & 
ChurchS&t.,N.¥. P.O. Box $5: 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 





WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $80 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful invention: 
ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


A MONTH-—Horee and outfit farnished. 
NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine, 


Address 


A, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
acific Tea Ce 3E 








A. T. STEWART & C0. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 
DRESSES, &c., 
from $3 50 each upward. 

Silk and Cloth CLOAKS, Embroidered Cashmere 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &. 
Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cente 
each and upward. 

Embroidered Cambric Flounced do., $8 each upward. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS' WARD- 

ROBES, CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pique 

DRESSES, $1 50 each and upward. 
BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED Leghorn, Chip, and 

Straw HATS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 


BROADWAY, éTH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 





ABNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


DRESS GOODS. 
‘Will continue to offer the balance of stock 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 
200 pieces Black-Ground Broche G) 20 cents 
yard. (Former price, 50 cents.) 
sob pices ‘French Jaconets at 15 cents per yard (for- 


merly 85). 

800 pieces French Jaconets at 90 cents per yard (for- 
merly 40). 

900 pieces Organdies at 95 cents per yard (for- 


enine Tasso 
Genuine re Cloths for Suits, 25 cents per 
Figured and Striped Linen Lawns, in great v: a 
SUN-SHADES, PARASOLS, AND UMB) 
in great varlety nd tt Low Poe 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 
Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 





itaseatteats tae Patsy rete. 
dactic lous - ven: fe 
OST ERA VELING BUTTS DUSTERS, SKASID| 
WRAPPERS, and WALKING SUITS, in every vari- 
ety of material. 
MBROLDERED HOUSE JACKETS, 


‘E AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
LAC] = 
&e., &., at equally low prices, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

100 pieces BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarse, 
medium, and fine m pure ailk and wool, best Paris 
make and finish, , in connection with their 

resent large stock, the finest assortment to be found 
the city at prices from 60c. per yard and upward 
Also, renadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 
at very low prices. 

LADIES’, MISSES, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 
ete with ve nisite, ready made, and t 
Cor 10 or 
Gerat short notice, audit MODERATE PRICES 
N. B.—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 














PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAU 





——D 


TIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 





HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


‘This is the time to use 
Extract Bareaperilles” 

One bottle of ‘ 
coction as made Py di 
Drink—a delightful and 

‘The “Gra 
barb. Useful in all diseases 


salts, magnesia, 

but the result of ten years’ experimentiny 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “GrapeJuice 


its; and a wine-glass 
ealthfal oe 


from bad blood, r complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulnces at nij 
den auffering from’ broken aid delicate conetitutions it will 
Pills” are done up with great care and in 


ties; and to those sufferin; 
new life. The “Catawba 


good blood-renewing, pu 
and "Helmboltts Fluid Wetenet Ones 
etmbold's Finid Extract Sarsaparilia 


uiring a cathartic remedy, and 
"a GrapesJalee' Pill” is not 7 Patented pill, put up as those o1 

and great care in prepa 
leasant, and safe in Speration. Two bottles of the “ 


and invigorating medicines. 
‘aice Pils," are the best and most rel 

equals in strength one lon’of the 

led to a pint of water equals celebrated 


ip or de- 
Diet 


lice Pili” is composed of Finid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


ives, such as 
Safe for and taken by children. 
uid Extract 


Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffe 
it, costiveness, and 


new new vigor, and 
an¢ hotties, and will sur- 


far superior to all other pu: 


ration. 


andsome 


all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
Begin and French atyle of manufacturing. All of Ht. Helmbold Pharmacentical, no“ 


a jle one being patented, but 


all on their own merits. 


a preparations are 


4H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and -Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 99th St, New York; 


TEMPLE OF PH. 


South Tenth St, Philad 


ARMACY Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
‘pI 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P, 8.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 


Jur 15, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








MOHAIRS 


DIAMOND 





It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
Hed on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
warious brands (whose name is legion) were 
‘wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
() Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. They 
o not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
Of excellence than are found in those of any other 
Manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their constructiun every care 
4 taken to insure correct perfurmance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in thie 
Yespect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of smal] foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
Numited. The gold cases fur theee watches are of great 
wariety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
@xamination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
Jogue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


zee the world 




















a, and rapidity 
1B, Callandex- 
Send for circu- 
-ente wanted. 


$ 25 ( A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


Samples, Sres. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granxn ro Frr axy Ficuae, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUR NAMES AND DI- 
RXCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKR BEING FEIKTED ON 
EAOH BEPARATE PIECE OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
iutsted by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


under the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 
























POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING BUI 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING BUIT. 3 
TRAINED HOUSE DREs: 30 
33 
\T- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. bd 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS., 88 
TRAINED STREET BUIT.......... « 
BLOUSR-WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 4 
POLONAISE WALKING 8UIT. “« 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED 8UIT..... “ 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUTT. ae 
por eue - BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BUIT.......ecccsscccecccccccccccccccccrecee * OO 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 5 
LAD@®S WATER-PROOF CLO. Nn 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING 13 
POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING 8U 18 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 1T 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT. “a 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 15 years old) .....  * 8 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 3 to 
8 ven Od) ae ANS ae .. 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND waitK 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
OATS Old)... 2. ec eeeenceccccecscscecccccence © MT 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit and eend 
at the asual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


‘ify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 











AGTECTO 


Es -F 






a 


¥) 


|? 
J 


If the nearest storeke 
and prices. 


OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. 
plece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jara, 


CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


‘TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIABLE, and, not being in con 
tact with, they can not injur 


‘The lids are but one 


the fruit. 
ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


yer can not supply, write for circular 
RAL DISCOUNT to cover expense. 











We allow L 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No, 26 8, SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 





these words, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer Ss, 
end for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


"The New Wilson Under-Fee 








Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 

, Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
®nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 
ain unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
3 


>, Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 












ton. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; Ri 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Francisco, C: 


__No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 






OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quaty. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


" Maiame Foy's Corset 


Sseupertor to 
LD comes 
poets 




















My 


CORSET 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ow York; 


pagzote = aaa 56 pepe Pie 4 i 
. B. Fisk & Co.. Chicago; Agents for the Supporters. 
» MON, BAL! & FOY, 


HARMO) WIN, 
Sele suufactarers, Now Haven, Conn. 


Mer OR every where, 
4 $75 to $250 per month, mate and te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
< COMMON IN: FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= polled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
@ commission from which twice that amount can be 








= 











= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; of Chicago, IU. 
= _ 
a = 
5 
o 
Bg iq 
g i) 
g z 
n 
5 TRADE MARK, 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 








1 


WHIGH THESE WORDS. 


All who suffer from indigestion, Dilious diso: 
stipation, or undue relaxatio. 
facts, viz,: That the curative operation of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


in all such cases, is proven by overwhelm! 
ical practitioners indorse it; that Amaiyueat 
with the water of the 
system without weak. 
lement it contains is el 


nervous affections, con- 
mn of the bowels, are invited to consider these 


testimony; that profound med- 
chemists pronounce it identical 
German Spa; that it pu and lates the 
it; that it is delightfully refreshing, and that 

er corrective, all ve, or invigorating. Ws 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable ; 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 

TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 





" noo 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.1, 
q So 


2 2 
y Re Be: 4 8 

Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur. 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. B48 Broadway, New York, oF 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrions women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machina 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is fo pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States, Addre pingteh Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHIXE, 

543 Broadway, New York, 








of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 
SECRET cf Puding hate: just discovered. “Sent 
for 10 cts, Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio, 


WANTED AGENTS aro wanted to, sell 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girla, by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D. ; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
trom Writings of Henry Ward Beocher. Liberal Com: 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 


AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxren’s Macaztyr, One Year. 
Hauren's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Hanren's Bazan, | One Year...... 400 


Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanren’s Wrexty, and Hanrrr’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazixe, WreKy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunscriers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maoazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Macazin® commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrex & Brotirrrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 















$4.00 
























Trrus vor Apvertistne 1N Harper's Prrroprcats, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. : 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AVOID THE HOT WORK | Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


§2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to t of the 
Urited States, on receipt of the price, © 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 1871. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Hid Soke ee eer aoe 
x, Gentleman.” i 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, perme 


LIGHT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. B; 
3 scot, Assortr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Sctence for the Young. B: 
siege . Coplously Ilustrated. 12mo, Siok, 

LIVY'S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
jus. Books I.-XXX. Literally transl with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Sritian, A.M., and 
Cyrnve Epmonvs. % vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00, 





SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Gurucsat 
Dinvorsit. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 76 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Aeperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Biorcow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hanay Loan Brovouam. Written by Him- 
eelf. Vol. 1., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY. OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 





of New York. By Joun Romerx Bropueap. 8yo, 
Cloth, $8 00. ay 

A _ SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
apd New Testaments; New ent History to 
A.D. 10, Edited by Wa. Suit .L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dic! ry, the Classical 





Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 00. 
MOTHERLBSS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. ‘Tranelated from the French of Mad- 
ame Gnizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hall- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 









Fresh Novels, 


Pomsnay sy 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yore. 


WON- NOT WOOED. By the Anthor of “Bred in 
Beggar on Horeeback,” “One of 
ly,” ‘*Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyan'’s 

8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frondvon Mazave 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antoony Troutore, Au- 
‘thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur," ‘Orley Farm," "The 
Vicar of Ballhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $195; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Geonox A. Lawnence, Anthor of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


4 LIFE'S ASSIZB. By Mre. J. H. Rovers, Author 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt," “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


OLIVE, By the Anthor of “John Halifax, Gentle 
man," &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. B the Author of “Jobn Halifax, 
i &c. Library Edition. 12%mo, Cloth, 


THR HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 











a 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pustismp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


WILLSON'S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, 45 cents. 


VESTIGES OF CREATION. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


BULWER'S NIGHT AND MORNING. 8vo, Paper, 
16 cents. 


WILLSON'S PRIMARY SPELLER. 18mo, 2 cents. 


ANTHON'S XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA. 12m0, 
Sheep, $1 50. = 


ANTHON’S CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 
Sheep, $150. 


ANTHON'S ZUMPT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, 


Sheep, $1 50, 


McQUEEN'S ORATOR'S TOUCHSTONE. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. ke 


ADAM BEDE, 1%mo, Cloth, 7 cents. 
UD CHAILLU'S AFRICA. 8v0, Cloth, $5 00. 


12mo, 





ea~ Haareez & Broruens will send etther of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

THE TWO 
Great Toilet Articles, 
Are BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
for dressing, preserving, and renew. 
ing the hair, and BARRY’S SAFE 


w- HAIR DYE to color any shade 
from a light reddish brown to a 

















Ail Deformities permanently cured by Dr, J. P. MANN, 


Xo. 188 West dist St, New York, Sead for Cireular. 
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FACETIZ. A WELCOME 
Wuy {s the tenth of a T hall the ee 


dime like the Apostle John ? 
—Because it is one cent. 


—_>—_ 

A Toast.—Here’s to the 
three j—eng-age, marri- 
age, and dot-age. 


An impatient Irishman 
called to his wife: ‘Come, 
come, isn't breakfast ready: 
T've had none since yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be 
the third day.” This is equal 
to the call of the stirring 
housewife, who aroused her 
maid at four o'clock with 
“Come, Mary, get up! 


Here ‘tis Monday morning, ° 


next days Wedlealay. 
nex! in — 
half the week Rone, and 
Bothing done yet!” 
Tae Mo(v)anixo Arm— 
n 
‘The “ Dead March.” 
—-—_—_. 
Mi ome iat men are a 
le parti: lue-eyed 
maidens: Others like dark- 


eyed lasses, ut =the 
mone ris have the ‘ 
mimics ps 


v Non 
OIOES OF THE 
Babies. ey 


———_. 

“It is .: cations fact,” 
saye an entomologist,‘ that 
it is the female ravage 
that torments us.” A bach- 
elor would say that it is 
not at all curious. 


Ne Mise—A 
lor a Mise—., tt; 
widow, Ee 


Younc Lavy (indignant). “‘ Now I told you, Papa, this wasn’t the Fashionable Hour. 
but these Horrid Pictures tu look at until the People come !"* 


ANOTHER SMART 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD. 
Neighbor S— isa black- 
emith; he has a little foar- 
* year-old. S—— wasat work 
at his forge the other da: 
making harrow-teeth, ani 
had about thirty piled yy 
beside the anvil, w! 
came in, and stood 
ing the job. 
Pa, what's them ?” 
fe are harrow-teeth, 
sonny.” 
S— worked away, not 
noticlog the boy antl he 
eard 8 laug! when he 
looked up, and’ heard him 
exclaim himself, ‘Ho, 
ho! what an awful big 
mont!” 


—ae 
Provesutar Pintosoruy 
BY a Muzzy MErAaLitoran 
—A four in the hand is 
worth two in a buggy. 


——-— 
How much cloth is re 
quired ‘to make a spirit- 
‘wrapper? 
—>—__ 
Rrapr Moxey —Quick- 
silver. ‘ 


A Carina Six—Taking . 


babies to the play. 


—————_ 

dhorly tlie a Nog 
authority 8 pathetic 
Iittle story about e plneon 
which became fastened by 
8 long string hanging from. 
its leg to a telegraph-wire. 
Two or three cruel boys 
wanted to throw stones at 
it; bat a kind gentleman, 
telling them not to hart the 
poor bird, got a ladder, and 
carefully unwound ’ the 
string, and put the fright- 
ened, fluttering little creat- 
ure tenderly Into his bo- 
som while he descended, 
The next evening he re- 
marked that ft bad ma 
mach nicer pie than he ex- 
ected, 


madea | 


and otherwise. 


AT THE ACADEMY. 





MARRIAGE NOT AT ALL A LA MODE. 


‘e trust that the Example may be followed more extensi 


We'll have Nothing 
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LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY. 


“ Please, Sir, you're afther forgittin’. your Umberil !”” 
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MALAPROPOS. 
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This Picture represents the Happy Husband taking out his own Baby in his own Perambulator, to the Adnipticn (of aul the Ladies of the Neighborhood, married 
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For pale 





For ea green thing 
ins sprout. 
The is past, 
The skica are clear; 
We feel at last 

That spring is here. 


The winter through 
I've hankered much 
For taturs nee 
ireen such. 
In vain! Because 
Just then, i know, 
By Nature's lawa, 
‘hey do not grow, 
I don't mach 
The truth to 
For cowslip fair 
And ‘snow-drop bell; 
rimrose 
wor tine ni secet— 
‘or things like those 
One can not eat. 


TIL just point out 
hat pleases us— 
The Brussels sprout, 


Sunour 
fusing an “ 


——_—_ 
Har a Sovension—The 
Prince of Wales. 
——_—_. 
Canco Exrraozpmany, 
=A, vessel ved at New 
York on the 11th ult. baving 
on board a hundred cases 


or Haxp—Re 
offer.” 


BOOKS ABOUT TO BE 
PUBLISHED. 
“Bee Here!” by the au- 
thor of “Lo There!” (Lo | 


“Light Remarks on 8 
Banjo,” by the author of 
“Dark on a Harp.” 

“The Sixth Tumbler; or, 
Time the Toddy was Done,” 
by the author of “The 
Seventh Vial; or, the Time 
of Trouble Begun.” 

——.———_ 

The complaint misers 
generally die of is tightness 
of the chest. 


pectin “Taree 
How to Ssavz a Disa 
—Eat it. 


a gpa ae 
Some fishes’ existence is 
ova before it commences. 


—o—— 
Rarm — Coxsunrnox — 
Bolting one’s food. 


—— 
A Comramiox or rar Bata 
—A sponge. 


—_>——. 
Caxrs.—Those who are 


. compelled to “hurry up 





their cakes” may find the 
following variety, prepared 
for various lings, con- 
Sole a 
e for 

Pound cake; The most euit- 
able for carpenters, plane 
cake: the most relia ed by 
cloafe ny ec; 
‘mos! paletable to ‘boatmen, 
current cake ; the most ac- 
ceptable to hai p, drop 
cake; the best for farmers, 
seed cake; the kind es 
dulged in by surgeons, c 
cakes the Tost healthy for 
plumbers, plumb cake; the 
debtor's cake, ehort cake; 
the gardener's cake, the 
hoe cake; the one for eum- 


| mer use, the cake of, ice; 


the one for discount, 80 
oat cake; a cake a 
Joyed by any one, a at 
ab ache. 
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BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, 
AND JACKET. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS stylish suit consists of knce-breeches, 

vest, and jacket, of dark bluc cassimere, 
ornamented with black silk braid, as shown by 
the illustration. ‘The suit is graded to fit boys 
from four to nine years old, in six sizes, from 21 
to 26 inches, bust measure. The size is taken 
in the usual manner—by passing a tape measure 
straight around the body under the arms. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘Turs pattern comprises three articles, viz, : 
knee-breeehes, vest, and jacket. 

Knee - Breecuss,—This pattern is in three 
Pieces, viz.: front, back, and false belt. ‘The 





notch on the outside seam of the front shows 
where to put in the et. The lap on the 
outer edge of the turns in for the pocket 
facing. ‘The breeches extend three inches below 
the knee, and are lengthened or shortened at the 
bottom, care being taken to preserve the shape. 
‘They are finished at the top with binding, and 
have a false belt sewed underneath with six but- 
ton-holes, to button to a blouse-waist under the 
vest, ‘They can be worn with suspenders if pre- 
ferred. A quarter of an inch is allowed on the 
pattern for seams, and three-quarters of an inch 
for a hem on the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 114 yards. 

Braid, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 10. 

Vest.—This pattern is in two pieces—front 





and back. The perforations show where to put 
in the pockets and to sew on the buttons. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for vest 
front, for four years old, 12 yard. 

Silesia for back, 44 yard. 

Cambric for lining, % yard. 

Braid, 214 yards. 

Buttons, é 

Jacket.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, pocket, andtab. ‘The jacket closes 
at the neck with a tab and buttons, and has a 
seam in the middle of the back. ‘The perfora- 
tions show where to put on the facing in front, 
and also where to sew in the pocket, and the 
form and size of the under part of the sleeve. In 
sewing in the sleeve, place the longest scam at 
the notch in the back, letting the hollow come 
at the lowest part of the armhole, under the arin. 


7. 
et 








A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams in the 
pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 135 yards. 

Lining, farmer's satin, 133 yards, 

Braid, 11 yards. 

Buttons, 2. 

Quantity of cloth for whole suit, for boy four 
years old, 313 yards. 

Braid, 2214 yards. 

Buttons, 12. 

A quarter of a yard more should be added 
for cach size. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress or Witt Musuw. The 
skirt is trimmed with a very deep gathered 
flounce, surmounted by a pufting of white tarla- 








BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND JACKET (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN), AND LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Knee-Brecehes, Vest. and Jacket, graded to ft Boys from Four to Nine Years old, in siz Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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tan, through which pink ribbon is run. Louis 
XV. under-waist of tarlatan, with basques in 
the front and back, and duchesse sleeves. An 
elegant basquine of white muslin completes the 
costume; this is open in front, so as to show the 
pleating of the under-waist, and is edged with 
white tarlatan puffing and pink ribbon, and fast- 
ened with two pink ribbon bows. The sleeves 
of the basquine are slashed on the inside of the 
arm, and finished with flounces like the duchesse 
sleeves. The skirt of the basquine forms the 
tunic, and opens over the under-waist; it is 
trimmed to match the rest, and looped in three 
places with pink ribbon bows with fringed ends. 
Black velvet ribbon with medallion on the neck. 
Wreath of roses, buds, and leaves gracefully 
twined among the frizzed hair. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of blue silk, with a silver 
sheen, trimmed with a deep box-pleated flounce. 
A blue button is set in the middle of each pleat, 
and thus forms a heading. High vest corsage, 
with close sleeves. ver dress of white mohair, 
with rounded tunic, looped very high from the 
sides in the back; and little jacket opening over 
the blue vest corsage, with pagoda sleeves. Mus- 
lin and lace lingerie. Rice-straw hat, bound 
with black velvet, and trimmed with blonde and 
wild flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Surt or Peary Grar Sirx. The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce sur- 
mounted with two rows of lace of the same color, 
and three bias folds. Over-skirt open in front, 
where it terminates in a point, and looped only 
at the sides, and trimmed with folds and lace. 
High basque-waist, trimmed like the over-skirt. 
Muslin and lace Henri IIL. frill. Straw hat, 
trimmed with black velvet loops, lace, and grass- 
es, with black velvet strings. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

&® The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
Kixcossin,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 


YB” We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Boys Suit of Knee- Breeches, Vest, and 
Jacket on the first page of our present Number. 
Cut Paper Patterns of this Suit are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns see Advertisement on page 463. 

WH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain a rich variety of patterns and illustrations of 
Ladies’ Summer Suits, Mantelets, Jackets, Blouses, 
Wrappers, Caps, etc. ; Children's Suits, Walking 
Coats, and Aprons; Bathing Slippers, Caps, 
Sachels, etc. ; Belt Pockets, Skipping-Ropes, Grace 
Hoops, Battledoors, etc., etc. 





“OUR EXTRAVAGANT GIRLS!” 


T is quite edifying to hear our clergy and 
public and private lecturers hold forth 
on the extravagance of the young ladies of 
modern society as being a hinderance to mat- 
rimony. Our young men are not slow to 
take the cue and make that extravagance a 
scape-goat for their own sins. 

The fact is that in all well-regulated fum- 
ilies and all well-mannered communities it 
is properly considered not the right thing 
for any man to pass the line of thirty and be 
still unmarried. Some good reason must be 
known, and no poor reason can exist which 
is not pathetic. Every bachelor is, there- 
fore, unfortunate or criminal. He must find 
an excuse which has at least the semblance 
of areason. It gladdens him to find some 
one else on whom he can lay the blame. 

It is an old masculine trick. “The wom- 
an that Thou gavest me,” was Adam’s im- 
pertinent reply to his Maker. “The woman 
Thou hast not given me,” is the modern 
bachelor’s reply. The unmarried men say 
that no man on a aalary, or with a moder- 
ate income, can snpport a wife who has had 
the training in reckless expenditure which 
modern mothers give their daughters, and 
modern fathers allow. 

There are a few things the Bazar thinks 
qnite worthy the attention of those gentle- 
men. 

One is that the men are as extravagant as 
the women, although the vice in them ap- 
pears ina different fourm. It is a knowledge 
that the combined expenditures of two ex- 
travagant people can not be sustained by 
the young gentleman’s exchequer in ita pres- 
ent state which deters him from marrying. 
Take any one of the chief clerks in our large 
establishments, who are on salaries quite 
equal to the expenditure of large familics in 
New York twenty years ago. Let him tell 











you whether, in order to enjoy the dignity 
and happiness of a well-married man, he is 
willing to relinquish his extravagances. If 
he assert that he has none, let him endure 
a little catechism. How much have you 
spent during the last year for wine, game 
suppers, cigars, theatres, carriage rides, ex- 
tra fine clothes, extra fine chambers, and 
fifty other things that a man can be a man 
without? Will not every one of them be 
obliged to “own up” to at least one-tenth 
of his income thus wasted? If invested and 
nursed, to what might it not amount iu ten 
years, from the day ho was twenty until the 
day he was thirty? 

Would he be willing to abandon these ex- 
travagances for the love and companion- 
ship of a fine woman? How can he venture 
to say that any woman who loved him would 
not be quite as ready to make a sacrifice of 


-her extravagances to have his life-long de- 


votion? If he say he is willing, she may be 
as ready to express her willingness. If he 
say “no,” how can he find fault with her? 

Let such young men take another view 
of the case, 

These young ladies who are living in such 
a costly style have fathers that can afford it. 
The fathers have made their fortunes, and 
now choose to expend large portions of their 
great incomes on their daughters. Why do 
our young men regard only that class of 
young women? There are girls who are not 
extravagant, girls who are working for their 
living, making money, and saving it tov. 
Let young men seck them. 

Why should the clerks of Mr. STEWART, 
or Messrs. ARNOLD & CONSTABLE, confine 
their views of matrimony to the circle of 
young ladies whose fathers are prosperous 
merchants or millionaires? There are just 
as beautiful and virtuous young ladies work- 
ing in all those establishments, lovely and 
lovable, industrious and economical, intelli- 
gent and educated, having no bad habits 
to unlearn. Let the young men look for 
mates there. They have no right to look 
elsewhere. Why should a young man de- 
mand of his father-in-law a wife and a for- 
tune at the same time? 

We are beginning to lose patience with 
this cry that the extravagance of young la- 
dies is a hinderance to matrimony. We bore 
it patiently for a while, because it is true 
that in the race of vanity our young ladies 
have brought a reproach on the sex, and we 
would gladly do all in our power to correct 
this evil; but it is not fair to lay the whole 
blame on one which rightly belongs to two. 
There is something to be said on the other 
side, and we have ventured in this article to 
say a very little of it: and now we “ pause 
for a reply.” 


ACTIVITY OF CHILDREN. 


LL inaction is insupportable to a well- 
constituted child. Mobility is his char- 
acteristic from infancy. The tirst breath of 
air ruffles his face and arouses his lungs to 
an excessive activity, demonstrated by a con- 
stant succession of loud cries, which are, 
however, by no means indicative of suffer- 
ing. His limbs soon show an equal liveli- 
ness of action, and he begins his struggle 
with existence with such a paying out of 
blows and kicks as promises well for his 
chance of winning the prizes of life. With 
these certain indications of the requirements 
of the child’s nature, is it not surprising that 
they are not only frequently unheeded, but 
even resisted ? 

American mothers are, we believe, some- 
what in advance, in the treatment of their 
infants, of the German peasant and Indian 
squaw. The free-born citizen of our coun- 
try is not forced to pass through the cocoon 
state of the papoose or wickelkind before being 
fledged with those wings of the American 
eagle which we all appropriate sooner or 
later. If he were, it may be doubted wheth- 
er his future flight would be as extensive as 
he flatters himself it is to be. 

The German is smothered in a pillow dur- 
ing his infancy, and so wound round and 
fastened into it that, wriggle as he may to 
escape the torture, like a chained and scorch- 
ing martyr at the stake, he is forced to suffer. 
That the Teuton, in spite of this early or- 
deal, attains that vigor of growth which he 
forces the whole world to recognize, is proof 
of a marvelous strength of natural constitu- 
tion. There is, however, with all the abun- 
dance of good qualities possessed by our 
German brethren, a wonderful lack, we fancy, 
of those elements which are generally sup- 
posed to constitute personal beauty. They 
frequently show irregularities of feature, 
distortions of limb, stunting of stature, and 
deformities of person to an extent which can 
only be attributed to their early state of 
wickelkind, 

American mothers are fortunately not sub- 
jected to any claim of such absurd tradition- 
al customs. They are free to treat their 
children according to the indications of na- 
ture. They, however, not seldom refuse to 
follow these unerring guides, and take some 
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devious course into which fashion or indo- 
lence has enticed them. 

The various nurse-saving machines, or sub- 
stitutes for the eyes, hands, and arms of the 
mother or attendant, are successful, no doubt, 
in their purpose of saving labor, but it may 
be questioned whether they are always of 
equal efficacy in promoting the infant’s good. 
The various go-carts and safety-chairs, by 
means of which the youngest children can 
be left without the superintendence of any 
one secure from danger, may be condemned 
without hesitation. Their use implies a phys- 
ical restraint and an isolation which are re- 
pugnant to the infant’s nature, and fatal to 
a@ healthy development both of mind and 
body. The baby’s carriage may be occasion- 
ally serviceable, as it will extend the oppor- 
tunitics for giving the child the benefits of 
the open air, but it should not, by any means, 
be used as a constant substitute forthenurse’s 
arms. It is often only a movable bed, in 
which the baby, muffled up and tucked in, 
lies the whole time asleep, or in a half-tor- 
pid state. The child requires the motion of 
the walk of its bearer to give due exercise 
to its limbs, and the liveliness of her com- 
pany to supply the necessary animation to 
its spirits. 

We need hardly recur to our oft-repeated. 
admonition, to avoid checking the natural 
and necessary mobility of the child by any 
superfinery of dress. The young should 
never be balked of a run and jump, a tumble 
and toss, or other healthful impulse or ac- 
tion, by any gewgaws in which a mother’s 
vanity may delight. In attempting to adorn 
she only shackles them. The greatest possi- 
ble play should be given to the natural ac- 
tivity of children. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Barly Greens. 
N Y DEAR MORTIMER,—Socrates still 
prefers to deal at the Fulton Market. 
He agrees that it is at a very inconvenient 
distance, and that it is, upon the whole, con- 
sidered as a market in the metropolis of the 
Western continent, a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. But he insists that the supplies are 
of the best, and he says that it is one of the 
very few romantic remains of the older city, 
when it was still convenient and delightful. 
I am glad that any body finds the Fulton 
Market romantic. It shows how ingenious 
Nature is, and how she produces pleasure 
from the most unpromising sources. The 
process by which she distills a romantic emo- 
tion from Fulton Market must be akin to that 
which extracts vitality for the most delicate 
plants from manure. But I know that Soc- 
rates sincerely means what he says, for I 
have seen him loitering about the old pile, 
sauntering among parsnips and onions, and 
anon sounds and tongues, and barrels and 
baskets of fruit, and slabs of game, and box- 
es of butter and cheese. 

“T can’t make up my mind,” he said to me 
one day, when I met him meditating in the 
old market, “whether, if I were a starving 
man, I should wish to come here or not, I 
am not clear whether the sight of so much 
and so various food would merely exasperate 
me into despair, or tend to satisfy and soothe. 
It is really a very curious and interesting 
question.” And he drifted reflectively away 
from me, and disappeared behind a huge bar- 
ricade of hams. 

Another day I met him in the same odor- 
ous passages, and he had the same aspect of 
musing regard for every thing around him. 
It was pleasant to contrast his air of leis- 
urely meditation with the hurried, bustling, 
eager look and movement of the throng who 
came in to lunch at Dorlon’s or some other 
of the little temples in which the sacrifice of 
the oyster is forever offered up. These gen- 
tlemen emerged from the temple with solemn 
face and rapid gait, picking their teeth hur- 
riedly, briskly paying their little scot, and 
darting around the slippery corners and up 
the slimy steps of the pile that Socrates finds 
80 romantic; and if they casually cast a swift 
glance upon him in passing, they evidently 
thought him a thiet, a fool, or a lunatic. 
His eyes were listlessly following them over 
masses of beets and lettuce and dandelions 
as I said to him that I was glad to see that 
spring greens had come. “Yes,” he an- 
ewered, with his eyes still fixed upon the 
rapidly retiring groups; “they come, and 
they never go.” I was in some doubt 
whether he had heard my question or was 
answering it, but he seemed to be fully con- 
scious of it. 

As we still stood in the market a party of 
lively country people approached us, chat- 
ting loudly and gayly, and looking at every 
thing with pleased excitement. They had 
evidently come to the market as one of the 
queer sights of the city. Perhaps they had 
heard that if they would know what a met- 
ropolitan saddle-rock stew is, they must per- 
form the due rites in the temple of Dorlon. 
But, however that may be, they moved 
laughingly along, aud found plenty of pleas- 





ure, whether they were seeking it or not. 
There were bright-faced children with them, 
neatly dressed, and frolicking about the piles 
of food, playing hide-and-seck among the 
vegetables and barrels of mysterious con- 
tents. “The spring greens come, I say, and 
they never go,” said Sucrates, as he watched. 
the country cousins, and as if resuming our 
conversation. He is an eccentric man, just 
what the syndic of the city used to call a 
philosopher, and he has such an inveterate 
habit of generalizing that I am not always 
sure that I comprehend him. “Spring 
greens!” I replied, interrogatively. “Just 
so,” he said, gravely, looking at the country 
party which turned out of sight; “I said 
spring greens.” 

I am not the busiest man in town, as you 
perhaps know, my dear young friend; but 
I could not pass the whole day in Fulton 
Market even in such suggestive society; so 
I told Socrates that I was obliged to go. 
“Notes to pay, I suppose,” he remarked, in 
the same sententions way. Of course I 
could not help smiling at that, for I doubt 
if I ever paid a note at a bank in my life. 
“Or money to deposit before three,” he con- 
tinued, secing tht the note-paying theory 
was unfounded. “Can’t a man be obliged 
to go any where but to a bank?” I asked 
him, laughingly, as I turned to go. As he 
raised his hand to shake mine, he looked at 
me steadily, and said, although I could seo 
no sly humor in his eyes, “ Remember, I said 
that spring greens are always coming, and 
they never go. They are called poor things 
and truck; but the poor we have with us 
always.” 

This remarkable benediction sent me med- 
itating out of the market. Was there some 
hidden wisdom in this talk of Socrates’s? Did 
it contain some of the fruit of his reflections 
in the old market? While other people came 
to buy meat and vegetables and oysters, did 
he get some mysterious spiritual food from 
the miscellaneous old rat-trap, as the profane 
called it? Had he the gift of transmuting 
“truck” into truth, and “ garden sarce” into 
wisdom? Then asudden light of conviction 
shone into my mind. “Am I spring greens?” 
I slowly asked myself. ‘Were the country 
people spring greens? What are spring 
greens? Iho arespring greens?” Iam sure 
that I do not know that Socrates meant any 
such thing; but he might have meant it, for, 
in a very evident sense, spring greens never 
do go. AndasI passed slowly along thestreet. 
the truth became constantly clearer to me. 

I stopped at a bookstore, seeing a pretty, 
new volume in the window, upon which I 
read “Poems.” Now I can not deny a ten- 
derness of feeling and curiosity toward all 
volumes of new poetry. It is as with fresh 
pictures in a gallery. So much hope and 
ambition and dreaming are in them! So 
much more than the eye can see, or the mind. 
readily measure! They are the little leaf- 
like boats with a taper which Moore says 
that the girls set afloat upon the Ganges. 
And they drift and drift upon the dark, sol- 
emn current, which, I suppose, symbolizes 
life or destiny. And if the little glimmering 
spark goes out, then hope dies, and their 
hearts break, for they shall love, but love 
unhappily. But if the flame flickers, still 
burning, out of sight, they are happy, for 
even 60 bright shall their love and life be. I 
look at the little volume of the shy youth or 
maid, and I know that it is that leaf-borne 
taper. What yearning eyes watch to see it 
float undimmed into flame! How the future, 
life, happiness, all, depend upon the prosper- 
ous voyage! If it sinks, how much goes 
down with it! There are modest books upon 
my shelves, full of music and sweetness, un- 
heard, forgotten; and as I think of what 
might have been had they been successful 
and the beginnings of great careers, they 
seem to me rosy renmants of a phenix egg, 
from which, indeed, the incomparable bird 
might have sprung, but from which nothing 
came, and which is only a dry chip now. 

I opened the volume which I had taken 
up. I read the verses, and turned the pages, 
and laid it gently down. Then I slipped 
softly out into the street again, and walked 
thoughtfully on. I understood Socrates now. 
Spring greens forever come, and never go. 
They are a mild and pleasant food. But 
they will not keep. They must be eaten to- 
day. There is no to-morrow for them. 

In the evening I went, according to my 
promise, to the Commencement exercises of 
the Atlantic and Pacific University. That 
is another of the pleasant sights of the city, 
and I should think that Socrates might find 
as much satisfaction in it as in the Fulton 
Market. The great hall was crowded with 
spectators, parents, sisters, and brothers, and 
sweethearts and friends. They were all 
lightly and gayly dressed, and fanning and 
murmuring and smiling; each little group, 
proud of one of the heroes that would soon 
appear, eager to applaud every word and to 
fling flowers at his feet. It was a pretty and 
inspiring sight; and when the first youth 
advanced amidst tremulous plaudits, and 
made his bow, and spoke his oration, forget- 
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ting every thing that he meant to have re- 
membered, excepting the mere words—for- 
getting the impressive inflections of the 
voice that he had so carefully practiced— 
the graceful and expressive gestures which 
had been the study of a month—forgetting, 
in his becoming and bashful confusion, where 
she sat whom he intended to consider his 
sole audience—I could but smile inwardly 
as I thought of the proud senior who yester- 
day, in his own consciousness, walked upon 
the top of the world, the maturest of men— 
and lo! to-lay the mere appearance vanish- 
ed, and once more I beheld early greens, and 
reflected upon the wisdom of the Fulton 
Market philosopher. 

But it is by no means altogethtr a matter 
of the season. I have seen early greens, a8 
we call them, sadly belated—early greens 
in August and September. And the apecta- 
cle is not confined to the markets. There is 
a@ neighbor of Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, 
Plancus, whom perhaps you know. Forty 
Years ago that man was, so to say, among 
the very earliest of the greens. And he has 
never ceased to beso. Imeethiminthecoun- 
tuy or in the city, and I see the same early 
spring hue. Hischief care is that part ofhis 
appearance which the tailor makes; and the 
simplo satisfaction which he derives from 
the shape of his trowsers and the fit of his 
coat, and his conformity to the latest fashion 
in cravate and collars and shirt bosoms, is 
like that of a boy of eighteen (if there are 
any such), or the senior whom I remarked at 
the Commencement. Or, again, sometimes 
even in the pulpit I observe something that 
reminds me of that pathetic volume of spring 
verses. For some preacher, old or young in 
years as may happen, will so speak and be- 
have as to be undeniably but a dish of spring 
greens, the very mildest of all possible re- 
freshments. 

But the prettiest form of it is a group at 
the watering-places, composed of some of 
those wise youths of twenty and twenty- 
four, who know every thing, and who are so 
painfully interested in their clothes, and of 
those fresh innocent girls in muslin and oth- 
er people's hair, who waltz perfectly, and 
have “style.” Iam the bald-headed old fel- 
low in the corner, if they did but know it, 
who watch them with a mind full of tender 
and lovely memories, yet who, as he sees 
them moving and sitting and standing 
about the huge hotel parlor, seems to him- 
self to be in the old Fulton Market, looking, 
with the sententious Socrates, at the heaps 
of bects and parsnips and dandelions and 
spinach, and who, I suppose, may be eome- 
times heard unconsciously murmuring as he 
gazes, “Spring greens! spring greens!” 

It is a beautiful illustration of the doc- 
trine of correapondences—a doctrine, indeed, 
which is capable of infinite application and 
suggestion. And this especial one has been 
80 serviceable to me that I mean to go oftener 
to the Fuiton Market for the chance of meet- 
ing my philosophic vagabond and friend—a 
vagabond Like his namesake, and a philoso- 
pher like Jaques. 

Your friend, dear Mortimer, 
AN OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE simple and tasteful suit represented on 
our first page is appropriate for boys just 
getting into trowsers; and suits of the same 
style are worn by their older brothers of eight or 
nine years. It fits easily in the English fashion, 
and is a good model of the sensible loose clothing 
now adopted for boys, instead of the tight-fitting, 
constrained garments lately worn, 

‘The knee-breeches fall just below the knee, are 
simply hemmed at the bottom or else lined with 
an inch-wide facing, and are broad enough for 
the foot to pass through; consequently the open- 
ing at the side is dispensed with, the seam is 
closed to the end, and the buttons are set on for 
ornament merely. There is not a particle of 
fullness about the waist of the knee-breeches. 
‘They are cut to fit the figure snugly, and are 
bound at the top with black galloon, a soft twilled 
silk braid, and the same binding usually passes 
down the outside seams of the legs. Instead of 
being gathered to a separate waistband, they are 
fitted snugly to the figure, and a false band of 
thick linen, doubled, is stitched inside, and fur- 
nished with button-holes to fasten them to a 
blouse shirt waist, with which the suit should al- 
ways be worn. ‘The engraving shows the man- 
ner of trimming. Wide galloon and narrow 
soutache are combined on fanciful snits, or else 
two rows of wider braid doubled, as if for bind- 
ing, are passed up the outside of the leg. Moth- 
ers will find that the plain knee-breeches are 
easier made than the Zouave pantaloons, and 
when well fitted are more trim and jaanty-look- 
ing, displaying the graceful limbs of the child, 
instead of concealing them, as full, baggy knick- 
erbockers do. They are so popular just now that 
they are provided even with the négligé sailor 
Bults, 

Next comes the vest—a garment that delights 
the hearts of ‘little men.” This may be merely 
a false vest buttoned inside the jacket fronts; 
but a regalar waistcoat is a feature this season, 
and is often seen on boys who are still wearing 
kilt skirts. For chubby little fellows the false 
vest is advised. It is made by sloping away 





half the front of the pattern given, and button- 
ing the remainder about two inches back of the 
fronts of the jacket. The vest given in our mod- 
el is without a collar. It is pointed at the throat 
low enough to show the shirt collar and neck-tie, 
is bound and lightly braided, is cut in two sharp 
points below, and fastened by lasting buttons set 
very near together. 

The jacket fits loosely, descends just below 
the waist, and may be worn without the vest, if 
preferred, the pleated front of the shirt showing 
instead. Made of light summer cloth, it is un- 
lined, the edges bound, and the seams felled in 
the way usual forcloth. For the house, in warm 
weather, the vest and jacket may be dispensed 
with, and a pretty suit formed alone of the linen 
shirt and knee-breeches. 

Dark blue and blue-black fabrics are the first 
choice for boys’ dressy suits; the gray, 80 uni- 
versally worn for several seasons, is now chosen 
more for utility than style. Blue-tinted cloths 
of light quality, a yard and a half wide, are sold 
for $2 50 a yard. These are smooth faced, but 
with little gloss. Navy blue flannels of single 
width are $1 a yard and upward. Those at $1 
are good enough for ordinary sea-side suits, 
though finer flannels and cloth are now made up 
in the négligé sailor fashion. Gray cassimcres, 
soft, substantial, and of shades that do not soil 
easily, are shown for every-day suits. Single 
width, they are $1 a yard. Among washing 
goods white duck is much used for these suits, 
and also for kilt suits. It is rather heavy, how- 
ever, for small boys, and is difficult to iron well; 
hence mothers prefer thick repped piqués, either 
buff or white. A substantial gray and brown 
fabric, dark enough for service, is called linen 
drilling, though containing a good deal of cotton. 
It is 85 cents a yard, and makes good suits for 
school. Thick brown linen, strong enough, 
though without the desirable twill, is 45 cents, 
Real linen drilling, in narrow stripes of black or 
brown on white, or else white stripes on gray or 
buff grounds, is 75 cents a yard. Some patterns 
have a fanciful stripe near the selvedge for trim- 
ming, though a border of this sort detracts from 
the beauty of the suit. 

Very reasonable prices are asked at the fur- 
nishing houses for suits made of the striped drill- 
ing just mentioned. Those for boys from four 
to nine years cost only $4 50 or $5. They have 
knee-breeches trimmed with two rows of white 
washing braid up the ontside seam, and three 
large pearl buttons on the knee. The blouse is 
of the simple sailor shape without the sailor col- 
lar. The broad pleat in front is braided, and 
the belt is fastened on by straps of braid in the 
seams under the arm. 

Long white stockings, gartered above the knee, 
or held up by elastics attached to a belt, are 
worn with knee-breeehes. The black gaiter is 
buttoned high above the ankle, showing a space 
of white stocking at the top. A low shoe, called 
the Newport tie, like that lately described for la- 
dies, is also worn by small bovs. Striped stock- 
ings, the stripes going around the leg, and laced 
Balmoral shoes, are wotn with sailor suits. 


HATS AND HINTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


A straw hat just introdaced for gentlemen is 
called De Grey and Ripon, and copies a London 
model. It has a round Derby crown, and is 
shown with a rolling brim for those to whom 
such are becoming—gentlemen do consider the 
becoming—or with a stiff brim made of the straw 
doubled. Those of dark gray straw, with lighter 
band and binding, are thought to have an espe- 
cially English air; white, black, and brown straws 
arealso shown. The finest, of Dunstable straw, 
cost $15, the coarsest $6, and there are inter- 
mediate grades. The straw hat most prevalent 
on the sidewalk is of the sailor shape. Those 
made of light split straw, with the brim rolled 
slightly, are 5. The coarse-looking Mackinaw 
straws of ample sailor shape are chosen for yacht- 
ing and the races: price $350. In felt and cas- 
simere hats bluish-pearl and gray tints are in fa- 
vor. There is an effort to revive the picturesque 
‘Tyrolese hat. _ Its tapering crown, dented on top, 
and its rolled brim are prettily brought out in 
fine gray felt with lighter binding and band; 
black trimmings give this hat a coarse look: $5 
or $6 is the price, Very light hats of bamboo 
cloth, linen, and of square-meshed canvas in 
natural unbleached buff tints, are shown for mid- 
summer wear in the country. They are made 
with a crown of several gores and stiff brim. 
The price is from $3 to $4. 

Imported canes are slender, natural sticks of 
the black or white thorn. A pretty one may be 
had for 2. English umbrellas, of brown or 
black silk, with many narrow gores, have sticks 
similar to those used for canes. Gentlemen's 
furnishing houses also display ladies’ umbrellas 
with carnelian-tipped handles, or with knobs of 
yellow ivory. A chain is provided for attaching 
them to the belt when not in use. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


A pretty fancy for the warm days is a neck- 
tie of black dotted net, a trifle wider than the 
ordinary bias silk tie, the ends straight, and fin- 
ished with a narrow hem. This is exceedingly 
becoming with the cambric and linen toilettes 
worn in the early part of the day. It is passed 
under the points of the collar, and tied in a 
bow, or fastened by a brooch. 

A_novelty in neck-ties is a reminiscence of 
the Roman scarf so popular last year. The 
broad bars of the Roman ribbon are retained, 
but the brilliant Roman colors give way to the 
pale Watteau tints now in favor. For instance, 
stripes of the delicate Nile green with tea-rose 
are associated, or mauve with salmon, China 
pink with buff. These are admirable with black 
or white toilettes. 

The cambric shirts for ladies, described in 
last week's Buzar, are now sold at the furnish- 
ing houses for $2 50 or $2 75 each. A pleated 
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shirt and over-skirt of gray linen, worn over a 
black silk skirt, makes a stylish and inexpensive 
traveling dress for the present season. A large 
black sash may be worn with it, or simply a belt 
ribbon. The ‘Tussore linens make up well in 
the same way. A hat of the linen, tied down 
at the sides with black velvet ribbon, completes 
the costume. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, Brooks Brotuers; A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


Dovoias JERROLD was paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for that famous one-line witticism: “ Advice 
to people about to marry.—Don't.”” 

—The editor of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser has the hardihood to say that Mr. Woop- 
WARD, who was the principal operator in the 
recent Rock Island affair, was ‘the little man 
around the corner.”” 

—Mr. J. P. KitBrera, who has been appointed 
to examine the books of the Methodist Book 
Concern, was formerly a prominent citizen of 
Cincinnati, but removed to this city on becom- 
ing assignee of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 

company. 

—Mrs. Myra Brapwe t, who has studied law 
for fourteen years, and is now editor of the Chi- 
cago News, the only legal journal of any 
value in the West, is a lady of medium height, 
with fine, regular, sensitive features, an intelll- 
gent and womanly face, and black hair and black, 
expressive eyes, She is a woman who ie excel- 
dently well informed upon the current events of 
the day, Ss a superior conversationist, and while 
she takes a fine rank as a legal thinker, she is no 
less successful in the direction of being an excel- 
lent mother and a thoroughly estimable lady. 

—The Rev. Epwarp Everett Haze is writing 
astory to be read, instead of a lecture, before the 
lyceums. It is called “* He Did his Level Beat.”” 
Mark Twain has some poetry on that topic: 


“Tf he'd a reg‘lar task to do, 
He never took no rest; 
Or if ‘twas off and on—the same— 
He done his level best. 


“ Whate'er this man was sot to do 
He done it with a reat; 

No matter what his contract was, 
He'd do his level best.” 


So will Rev. Hare. 

—Prince ArTuUR having attained his majori- 
ty, the ministry will submit to Parliament a 
proposition to make him an annual allowance, 
which, according to precedent, will be $75,000 
ayear. Prince ALBERT impressed upon his chil- 
dren the duty of saving up a little something 
every ycar against a rainy day; and Just now the 
public weather abroad scems to be charged with 
considerable electricity. 

—Kossuta has again entered the holy estate 
of matrimony, his wife being the daughter of a 
Swiss gentleman. Kossuta is now sixty-nine, 
and it will be twenty years in November since 
he sailed for this country. He commenced get- 
ting into trouble and going to jails and such 
places In 1889, and has been in some sort of dif- 
ficulty ever since. 

—The reason why Srtvanrs Coss, Jun., con- 
fines himself to writing for the periodicals is be- 
cause the legitimate function of a Cob is to pro- 
duceacercal. That is the remark ofa gentleman 
kept by the Danbury News to take charge of the 
wag department for Fairficld County, Connecti- 
cut. 

—Dr. Hatt, in his Journal of Health, says the 
best medicines in the world in the cure of dis- 
case are warmth, rest, cleanliness, and pure air. 
Some persons make it a virtue to brave disease, 
“to keep up” as long as they can move a foot; 
and sumetimes they succced, but oftener the 
powers of life are thereby so completely exhaust- 
ed that the system has lost all ability to recuper- 
ate. Whenever walking or work Is an effort, a 
warm bed and a cool room are the firet indis- 

nsable steps to a sure and speedy recovery. 

nstinct leads all beasts and birds to quictude 
and rest the very moment disease or wounds as- 
sail the system. 

—The Emperor of Austria, following the ex- 
ample of Kaiser Wiuttam in elevating BismaRcK 
to the rank of Prince, has announced his pur- 

yon Brust, his Prime Minister, 
rince, Von Brust has many 
enemice at the Viennese court, but the Emperer 
properly estimates the capacity of his minister, 
and not only stands by him, but has an affection 
for him. 

—Dr. C. C. Cox, President of the Board of 
Health of Washington, has the option of a sala- 
ry of $8000 a year as editor of a new independent 
dall per soon to be started in this city, the 
cap! Mal stock of which is said to be already sub- 
scribed and paid up. 

—Gv1z0T, now old, infirm, and confined to his 
bed, dictates to his daughter, who is his amanu- 
ensis, sometimes for eight or ten hoursat atime. 

—Macote MItcuect, now the wife of Mr. Pap- 
DOCK, & merchant, is in more than easy circum- 
stances, having some three hundred thousand 
dollars Invested, and a good house in this city. 
Her little daughter, now two ycare old, is ap- 
propriately named Fancnon, 

—A young woman of Salt Lake, one of the many 

Misses Youna, was recently spoken to by her 
father, Brianam, in reference to a proposal of 
marriage from a well-to-do merchant of that 
place. The young woman, with some degree of 
spunk, replied: ‘* I have no objection to marry- 
ing; in fact, I should rather like to do so, and 
the more the better. I am willing to marry a 
dozen husbands if you will let me select them 
myself, but I will never put up with a picce ofa 
man.” 
—Mr. Braprorp, the American artist, has 
achieved another artistic and social success in 
London. A few evenings since he delivered a 
lecture before the Royal Institution (Lord Lrxp- 
SaY presiding), upon Greenland, Ice, and tho 
Esquimaux. A ange number of the nobility were 
present, and heartily congratulated the speaker 
on his success, 

—Rev. Henry Boenm, the oldest itinerant 
minister of the Methodist Church (older than 
Pgter CarTwrignt), reached his ninety-seventh 
birthday a few days since. He preached his first 
sermon seventy-two years ago. 

—A Wisconsin lady, Miss Terry, has reached 
the excessive age of one hundred and four, 
which has caused it to be sald—of course by a 
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newspaper man—that she is an ancient mys-tery. 
Maine boasts an older woman still, Mrs. BERTiA 
FostTer, who is over one hundred and seven 
years old. Since her one-hundredth birthday 
she has both spun and knit. For one pair of 
stockings knit since that time she has reccived 
five dollars. She has been able to read until 
within a few years, and to walk quite well until 
very recently, when she fell, and has since been 
obliged to keep her bed. She still retains her 
mental faculties to a remarkable degree, consid- 
ering her age. 

—The Boston ust, with the gravity charaeter- 
istic of that journal, mentions the fact that a 
resident of one of the border towns of Massa- 
chusetts, one DcseNBERRY, undertuok to correct 
an offending cow, but with such indifferent suc- 
cess that his family, numbering about a dozen, 
subsequently went Dusenberrytn . 

—A young New Yorker, son ofa ‘Wall Street 
man, traveling in Europe, landed recently in 
Rome, and thought he would do Pius IX: the 
honor of acall. He was last on the line of those 
presented, but, instead of conforming to usage 
on such occasions, neither bent the knee nor 
kissed the hand, but seized his Holiness by the 
hand and gave ita hearty shake. There was 

jeneral consternation at this. The Pope prompt- 

ly recovered his perpendicular, shook his finger 
Toguishly at the youth, laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ You are from New York, I 
presume, youngman?"’ ‘Tama New Yorker,” 
wasthereply. ‘I thought so,” said the ponti 
as he passed on, intimating that a New Yorker 
was quite daring enough for any thing. When 

juestioned how he dared do such a thing, Young 

merica replied: ‘ Dare do it? I shook hands 
with General Grant and General Scott, and why 
should I not shake hands with the Pope, as with 
any other eminent man?” 

—Among the opulent notabilities of California 
arc CHARLES CROCKER, Vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, worth 86,000,000; his broth- 
er, E. B., worth $1,000,000. BEN HaLLapay, Ore- 
gon railroad man and silver-miner, $3,000,000. 
Ex-Senator Gwin, $3,000,000. Colonel Jack 
Hays, ex-Texan ranger, $300,000. These men 
own country residences near San Francisco that 
throw our country places entirely in the shade. 
They are built of wood, but in dimensions, 
polutments, and surroundings equal any dwell- 
ings in the world, and some are almost royal 
palaces. Some of these astounding persons do 
nothing but talk California, and tell leople how 
to make money. They have nothing to sell 
themeclves, but know a man who has. 

—It has been ascertained that AvotsTe Ma- 
QUET is the author of one of the most sensation- 
al and successful works of tiction ever published 
in France, called ‘The Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family, or Seven Generations of Exccutioners.” 
It was written at the suggestion of the elder Do- 
mas, and has had a sale of 700,000 copies. 

—Thie of the Princess PAULINE DE METTER- 
¥icu, who now lives at Vienna, and who, dur- 
ing the war, devoted her whole time and energy 
to collecting funds for the suffering French. 
Early one morning she sent one of her footmen 
with the list of contributions to Mr. O—, a 
wealthy banker, who at the time was yet in bed. 
The list is presented to the nabob on a silver 
tray. He looks at it and hands it back, yawn- 
ing and saying, ‘Oh! if the Princess herself 
had come, I should have subscribed tive thou- 
eand florins.” Early on the following morning 
the banker was awakened aguin, anda closely 
veiled lady was ushered into his presence. She 
removed her veil, and the astonished banker saw 
that his fair visitor was no other than the Prin- 
cess De METTERNICH. ‘You told my servant 
yesterday,” she suid to him, ‘ you would sub- 
scribe five thousand florins if I would call on 

ou myself, Here I am, and here is the list.” 

‘here was no help for it. The banker had to 
subscribe the sum, and the Princess left rejoic- 








6 BrawARCK signed the treaty of ice be- 
tween France and Prussia with a unique gold 
pen made expressly for that purpose and pre- 
sented to him. It is a perfect imitation of a 
goose-quill, incrusted with diamonds. B. pre- 
serves the pen in his possession. The goose- 
quill with which the black mark was drawn 
around the famous ‘‘Expunging Resolutions” 
on the journal of the United States Senate was 
for a long time preserved in the family of Sena- 
tor THomas H. Benton, and some one has care- 
fully kept the pen with which Mr. Lincotn 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

—ALEXANDRE Das, fils, assisted at a grand 
dinner given in Paris before the siege, and was 
particularly witty and satirical. In the course 
of the conversation he happened to allude to a 
rather delicate subject concerning one of his 
best friends. The latter called on him the fol- 
lowing day and mildly remonstrated. ‘Mon 
cher, you are very witty, I confess, and your tal- 
ent in that line [s known; but, really, you are 
not obliging, and I am sure you would sacrifice 

‘our best friend for the sake of a good joke.” 
“Most assuredly,” answered Dumas; ‘friends 
pass away, but good sayings live forever.” 

—Mrs. Henry Woop, the English novelist, is 
reputed to have realized $100, Oy the copy- 
right of her sensational stories. At first she 
could hardly induce a publisher to rvad her 
manuscripts. 

—An aged Hopxms, of Mississippi, having got 
on comfortably for ninety years, waxed wrathy 
a few days since, and became blasphemous, sim- 

ly because his laundress sent home his shirt 
Pvttoned. In attempting to put it on he pulled 
till the button broke and the linen tore. This 
was too much, 80 he took his old shot-gun, 
placed the muzzle under his chin, and blazed 
away. The result was that a portion of his 
skuil and a few of his brains were dissociated 
from the subordinate part of his carcass, and 
friends came in and laid him out. He should 
have worn studs. 

—There were some fine points in the charac- 
ter of old Commodore TaTNaLt, who has re- 
cently deceased at the of seventy-six. In 
the attacks on Tampico, Panuco, and Vera Cruz, 
during the Mexican war, he commanded the 
steamer Spitfire, and did some very clever work. 
In June, ‘59, when in command of the East In- 
dia squadron, while observing in a chartered 
steamer the attack of the British forces upon the 
Peiho forts, he towed the boats containing the 
reserves into action when the English were on 
the point of being defeated. This course, though 
a breach of neutrality, was generally approved 
in the United States. Afterward, in an open 


barge, he passed through the very hottest fire to 
visit Admbral Hore, who had been wounded, 
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Crochet and other Suspenders, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Susrennrrs. ‘These suspenders consist of two 
bands each twenty-four inches long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which are worked in se. (single crochet) over elastic braid with gray, 
black, and white saddler’s silk, or silk twist. Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
section, For each band work with the gray silk a chin stitch founda- 
tion twenty-four inches long, and on this work over the elastic braid in- 
terlining 17 rounds sc. ; work the first and second rounds with gray silk, 
and the third and fourth rounds 
with black and white silk, work- 
ing alternately 2 st. (stitch) with ; 
the black and 2 st. with the white 
silk. In changing the colors, 
work off the last st. of one color 
with the color of the following 
2 st., and carry the thread not 
in use further on the under side 
of the work until it is required. 
‘The white st. of the fourth round 
must always come on the black 
st. of the third round, Work 
the 5th-13th rounds with gray 
silk, the 14th and 15th rounds 
like the 3d and 4th rounds, and 
the 16th and 17th rounds with 
gray silk. ‘Then join the bands iB. 
diagonally at one crosswise edge Si 
so as to form a point, trim off 
the edges of the seam slightly, and sew two gray linen straps, each eight 
inches long and an inch and a quarter wide, to the under side of the points. 
These straps must previously have been joined diagonally, so as to form a 
point, and in sewing on the straps this point must be turned upward, while 
that of the suspenders must be turned downward, and all the edges of the 
seams must come on the inside between the two (see illustration). Round 
off the under edge of the linen straps, bind them all around with gray silk 
ribbon, and furnish each with a button-hole as shown by the illustration. 
Run the still free end of each crochet band through a steel buckle of the 
reynisite size, to each side of which a short gray linen tab, bound with gray 

silk ribbon, is fastened. Run the 
: end of each band through a slide 
of the requisite size, then slip up 
the buckle about eight inches and 
the slide four inches, hem down 
the end of the band on the under 
side, pass it around the still free 
middle bar of the buckle, and sew 
it fast to this. By means of these 
buckles the bands may be length- 
ened or shortened. at pleasure. 








. 8.—SecTION oF CROCHET 
USPENDERS.—FULL Size. 


side of the other strap two 
inches and a half from the 
rounded end of the latter, 
and in the same manner join 
the straight end of this strap 
with the rounded end of the first 
strap, 80 that the straps cross each 
other as shown by the illustration, 
‘This completes the suspenders. 
Tnsteed of working the bands in 
the design above described (see 
Fig. 2), they may be worked in that 
shown by Fig. 3. For this begin 
each band at the middle with a 
foundation of the requisite length 
(length of the band) worked with 
dark brown saddler’s silk, and on 
this work with the same silk as fol- 
jows: Ist round. — Alternately 1 
dc. (double crochet), 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), and pass over one founda- 






»— SECTION OF KyITTED 
PENDERS.—Futt Size, 








Finally, join with each slide two gray linen button-hole 
straps, as shown by Fig. 1. For each two straps take 
two pieces of gray drilling nine inches and a half long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide, round off one end, 
furnish them with button-holes, and bind with gray silk 
ribbon. Then lay the two straps together so that the 
rounded ends come on each other, and run them through 
the slide, Sew the straight end of one strap to the under 
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Fig. 4.—Section or EMBROIDERED 


Piqué SuspenpDERS.—FUuLi Size. 


number of st. 





Fig. 5.—Section oF Exastic SusrenpERs EM- 
BROIDERED IN Cross StitcH.—FUiy Size. 


ceding round, and sl. the st. knit off in the preceding 
round. Besides this, widen 1 st. at the end of each round, 
so that the strap grows gradually wider. Work four 
rounds without changing the number of st. In the 25th 
round, which must count 28 st., divide the st. in halves, 
and on the first ]4 st. work 26 rounds as before, always 
going backward and forward, and without changing the 
Leave the st. of the 26th round unnoticed, 
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tion stitch with the latter. 2d round (this and all the other rounds are 
worked over an interlining of fine black silk elastic braid).—2 sc. on each 
ch. of the preceding round, working them over the elastic interlining. 
‘Take light brown silk and work the Jd round.—1 sc. on each st. of the 
preceding round. 4th round.—Always alternately 5 sc., 5 ch. ; with the 
latter pass over 5 st. of the preceding round, Along each 5 ch. the elastic 
braid is left free. 6th and 7th rounds.—Like the 5th round; but in the 
7th round work 5 sc. instead of 5 ch. on the corresponding 5 sc. of the 
preceding round. 8th round. 
—With dark brown silk work 
1 sc. on each st. of the preced- 
ing round. 9th round.—With 
light brown silk, 1 se. on each 
sc. of the preceding round. 
This completes one half of the 
band, including the open-work 
strip. Work the other half on 
the foundation st. on the other 
side of the open-work strip, 
working the 2d-9th rounds. 
Instead of silk, gray linen 
thread, or woolen or cotton 
thread, may be used for work- 
ing the suspenders. 

Instead of crocheting the sus- 
penders, they may be made of 
various kinds of material, or 
. of wide elastic braid. Fig. 4 

shows a full-sized section of 
suspenders made of white corded piqu¢ lined with shirting. The piqué is 
embroidered with red embroidery cotton in knotted and back stitch, in the 
design shown by the illustration. The outer edge of the suspenders is bound 
with red worsted braid, and ornamented with herring-bone stitch worked with 
red cotton. Fig. 5 shows a section of suspenders made of gray elastic braid, 
which is embroidered in cross stitch with two shades of violet saddler’s silk. 

Fig. 6 shows a full-sized section of knitted suspenders, which are worked 
with white cotton and two knitting-needles entirely in purl stitch, always go- 
ing backward and forward, and in such a manner that they form a double 
layer, which is joined at the sides. Begin the suspenders at the under edge 
of the back button-hole strap with a 
foundation of 10 st., and on this 
work as follows: Ist round.—Sl. 
(that is, slip 1 st.), then alternately 
1 p. (purl), sl. ; slip the st. as if they 
were to be purled, always letting the 
working thread come in front of the 
st. slipped. - Work the following 19 
rounds like the first round, but al- 
ways knit off the sl. (excepting the 
first st. of each round) of the pre- 





Fig. 2.—Section or Crocuet 
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take up the 14 st. previously 
left unnoticed on a separate 
needle, lay on the thread anew, 
and on these 14 st. work 26 
rounds withont widening; in 
this manner the button-hole is formed. 
‘Work 16 rounds on all the st, 
before, but at the end of the last four 
rounds widen 1 st., so that the band, 
which is now begun, counts 32 st. On 
these work as before until the band 
(not including the button-hole straps) 
1s of the requisite ‘length (the original 
measures 30 inches tn length). In the 
uprer layer of the suspenders form tle 
figures shown by the illustration. ‘I'v 
do this lay on red worsted at the be- 
ginning of the 3d round, * pass it in 
front of the third following st. to be 
slipped, passing it from the back to the 
front, sl. the st. above mentioned, knit 
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Tarestry Borper ror Cnatrs, Rues, Etc. 
Descnption of Symbols: G Light Green; @ Dark Green; @ Ist (darkest), @ 2d, B 3d, @ 4th, ‘ 6th (lightest), Fawn (the last silky; | White. 





off the fol- 

lowing st., 

and after work- 

ing the 3st. above 
mentioned, pass the } 
thread from the front as 
tothe back. In this way 
one of the red horizontal 
veins of the foundation is 


fc s + In 
before and after 

the red veins, the red thread must 
not be visible on either side of the 
work ; it must, therefore, befc nitting 
off the st. be passed from the front to the 
back, and before slipping the st. be passed 
from the k to the front; at the end of the 
round let the thread hang unnoticed, After this 
pr. (pattern round) work two rounds without the de- 
sign. Work the third following round like the first pr. 
Work five rounds without the design, and then a pr., but 
care must now be taken that the figures of the design shall 

i The foundation may 















alternate as shown 
also be worked plain, and the de 
knitted in. 





sewed instead of 
‘¢ length, work four 





When the band is of the req. 


button-hole strap, which must be worked like the back button-hole 

strap, but longer, 

and with two but- 
ton-holes. Crochet 

on the outer edge of the 
band (not including the 
button-hole straps), with 
red worsted, first a se. 
round, and then a picot 
round as follows: Alter- 
nately 3 se, on 2 st. of 
the ding rovnd; 
then Gonsisting of 5 
ch. and f se, in the first 
of the 5 ch. ; with the p. 
pass over | st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 

Fig. 7 shows a section 
of suspenders worked 
with gray linen twist and 
red worsted, together 
with the back button- 
hole strap. For ench half of the suspenders and the button-hole straps work 
with coarse gray linen a ch. foundation a yard long, and on this work as follows: 
Ist round.—10‘ch., with this pass over 9 foundation st., 6 ec. on the following 
G foundation st., now always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. ; pass over | foundation st. 
with the latter. On the last 20 foundation st. work 1 ch., pass over 1 foundation 
st., 5 sc. on the following 5 foundation st., 9 ch., pass over 9 foundation st., and 
on the last 5 foundation st. work 5 sc. ; now work 19 ch., and fasten with 1 sl. 
to the last foundation st. on the other side of it. ‘The round worked on the foun- 









Fig. 1.—Kerrtep anv Crocuet Girpie.—Frost. 
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rounds more, narrowing | st. at the end of each, then work the front / 
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‘Tattep Rosette For 
LincERig, ETC. 















dation st. 
forms the 
middle strip of 

the suspenders, 
All around _ this 
strip work 4 rounds 

Y sc. with gray linen 
thread, widening at the 

end of the button-holes in 

such manner that the worl 

neither draws nor gathers.— 
Around the band thus far com 
pleted (not including the button- 
holes) work 1 round of se. with red 
worsted; at the ends work the se. on the 

still free upper vein of the horizontal row of 
st. (see illustration), always working 2 se. on 
one vein. Then work one round of se, with 
gray linen thread, and one picot round with red 
worsted, For the picot round work 1 sc. on each st. 

of the preceding round, after each second following se. 

1 p., consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sc, in the first of these. 
Ornament the band thus far completed along the middle 
with leaflets of red worsted. To do this hold the back button- 
hole strap between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand in 
such a manner that the end is tarned downward. Then work the 
leaflets of the right half of the band as follows: 1 sc. on the first de. 
above the button-hole strap, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth (count from 
the red row of st. worked on the end of the band) of the 3d round worked 
on the open-work 
middle strip, inserting 
the needle under the still 
free upper vein of the se. 
(As the band is held cross- 
wise, this vein has a verti- 
cal position.) Now work 
6 sc, on the 6 ch, previous- 
ly worked, * 1 se. on the 
following de., 6 ch., I se. 
on the fourth following sl. 
of the 3d round above re- 
ferred to, 6 sc. on the 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. After 
completing the last leaflet 
at the other end of the 
band work 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing de., 2 ch., 2 sc. on 
the following (last) free de. 
of the middle strip. ‘Take the front button-hole strap between the thumb and fore- 
finger, so that the end of the strap is tarned downward, and crochet the leaflets of 
the other half of the band as follows: 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following de. on which 
1 sc. has already been worked, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth following st. of the 3d 
round of this half (inserting the needle under the free upper vein), 6 sc. on the 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the following dc., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the following de., 6 ch., I sl. on the 
fourth following st. of the 3d round referred to, 6 sc. on the 6 ch., and continue in 
this manner. In the same way rifle straps, shaw! straps, etc., may be worked over 

an interlining of twine. 
























Fig.°2.—KwitTep aND CROCHET GIRDLE.—Back. 
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'TapestRY Borner For Cuatrs, Rvcs, ETc. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; ! White; © Blane; # Green; ® Red; % Yellow (the last silk), a 
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Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, eto. 
Bee Illustration on page 452. 
jesign is worked in the common cross stitch 
with oe ‘worsted and filling silk on canvas, in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. This bor- 
der may be joed with strips of plush to cover sofas, 
fuureulle, etc., or for rugs. 


Design for Crab Napkin. 
See illustradion on page 453. 


e design with red cotton on a of linen. 
wn "tranater the design to the linen tkeine on the 
llustration shows how far the fourth part of the de- 
sign extends), and then work the fish and shelle at the 
outer edge, and the figure tn the corner in point Rusee 
embroidery and diagonal half-poika stitch. The coral- 
like figures of the border are worked in satin stitch in 
the original; they may, however, aleo be worked in 
quilted stitch or point Russe. The outer edge of the 
napkin may either be hemmed, raveled out, or edged 
‘with fringe. 


Knitted and Crochet Girdle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 453. 


‘Turs girdle ie worked with pink knitting cotton, 
tly in Tunisian (Victoria) crochet stitch and iL 
Enitted. Crochet first the front and then the two bac! 
parts, each separately, 28 follows: begin the front at 
one ide ‘edge with a foundation of 30 st. (etitches), and 
on this work 9 pr. ttern row) in the crochet stitch 
referred to; at the ing of the tet round of the 
8d, Oth, 7th, and 9th pr. (ander edge of the girdle) widen 
1 st. each; this is done by working 1 ch. (chain stitch) 
‘each at the end of the 9d round of the 2d, 4th, 6th, anc 
8th pr., 80 that the first vertical st. in each following pr. 
may be taken up from the first vertical vein of stitches 
cof the preceding pr. Shorten the 10th (Inserted) pr. by 
8 at. at the oper edge of the girdle, and by 7 at. at the 
under edge. The shortening at the upper edge of the 
girdle is done in working the 1st round of the relative 
pr., by leaving the last 8 st. of the preceding pr. un- 
Noticed; at the under edge of the girdle the shorten- 
ing is done in the 9d round of the pr., by leavii 
% st. on the needle unnoticed, thus not casting them 
off. Work the 11th pr. in connection with the 7 st. 
Jeft on the needle on all the st. of the 10th round, and 
on the following et. of the 9th round, which were left 
unnoticed. 12th to 15th Bron the whole row of at., 
but at the beginning of 12th, 14th, and 15th pr. 
(the under edge of the girdle) widen 1 st. each. e 
6th pr. is shortened at the upper and under edge of 
the girdle by 7 st. each. Work the 17th to lst pr. 
over the whole row of st. again, but at the beginning 
of the 18th and 20th pr. widen 1 st. each. The $d pr. 
is shortened at the under edge of the girdle by 5 st. 
aud at the upper edge by 6 st. 23d to 2th pr. on the 
whole row of at., but widen 1 st. each at the ing 
of the sath and. $6th pr. The wath By, Js ee by 
Sst. each al e upper and under of the le. 
29th to ae pr. on the whole Tow of st. but widen st. 
each at e beginning o the 29th, Sist, an: pr. 
The 34th pr. is shortened at the upper edge of the gir- 
dio by 6 at., and at the under edge by 4 st. 85th and 
86th pr. over the whole row of st This completes 
one-half of the front; work the second half like the 
firet half in connection with the latter, but in reversed 
succession of the pr.; besides this, In working this 
half, narrow at the under, of the girdle in the 
roportion that the widen! was previously done 
in. For the right back piece of the gir le make a foun- 
dation of 846t., beginning at the back edge, and on this 
foundation crochet 10 pr., leaving the number of st. un- 
chan; ‘At the beginning of the following (the 11th) 
pr. work 1 al. (lip stitch) on each of the first 6 verti 
‘veins of st. of the receding Pr. then take up one 
Joop from each of the following 18 veins of et., and 
‘work 1 al. on each of the remaining 5 vertical veina of 
st.; now work 6 ch. (the latter form a button-hole), 
cast off the following 18 st., work 5 ch., and fasten to 
the Ist sl. at the ning of the pr. with 1 sl. Now 
work 90 pr. on the whole row of st.; in the 1st of these 
20 pr. 6 up one loop each from Sch. at the side 
edge of the work, and from the first 5 ch. of the 6 ch. 
at the other end of the work, so that the pr. counts 25 
st. all together. In the Sth, 9th, 18th, 18th, and 19th 
of the 90 pr. widen 1 st. each at the of each 
Ist round’ (the under edge of the )e Begin the 
second jece from the side edge with a foundation 
of 30 st., and on this work 81 pr. ; at the beginning of 
the 1st round of the 2d, 8d, 8th, 12th, and 16th pr. par- 
row 1st. each, Finally crochet sl. on each vertical vein 
of stitches of the 81st round. For the side pieces of 
the Ne, which are knitted in rounds, going back- 
ward and forward, with two medium- steel knit- 
ting-needles, make a foundation of 36 st. (the under 
edge), and on this knit as many rounds in simple 
ribbed design, alternately 2 st. knit plain, 2 st. purled, 
until the part is as long as the side edge of the cro- 
cheted front (68 rounds in the original). Work the edge 
st. of one side edge of a knitted part together with the 
side edge of the crocheted front from the under side 
by means of single crochet, 80 that the foundation #. 
of the knitted part form the under edge of the girdle, 
while the st. still on the needle of the last round form, 
a straight line with the upper edge of the front. Join’ 
the utill free side edge of each knitted with the side 
edge of the curresponding back part In a eimilar man- 
ner. Take up the edgest. at the upper edge of the front 
and of each ack part on ite knitting - needles ; 
not only the vertical edge stitch of each pr., however, 
Dut also the horizontal edge st., so that 2 st. may be 
Knitted on each pr. Now knit on all these 
stitches, and at the same time on the stitches of the 


the 





last round of the side pieces, 16 rounds, going back- 
ward and forward. in the ribbed Sexign of the side 
In, 2 st. purled ; 


eces, always alternately 3 st. knit pl: 
Bue at the beginning of the Ist round care should be 
taken that the ribs of the knitted side pieces are con- 
tinued without a break. After working the 16th round 
cast off each 2 st. of one rib together as 1 st. Work 8 
rounds of single crochet, goin, ‘kward and forward, 
on the under edge of the girdle. In doing this always 

ass the needle through both upper veins of each et. 
The second round is continued also along the back 
edge of the right back; but along the latter form four 
button-holes at lar intervale, working 4 ch, at the 
relative place, and passing over three edge stitches. 
In the 8d round work 4 sc. on each ch. scallop of the 
back edge, and on each ec, there work 1 ec. Finally 
cmochet T ticot round on the under edge of the girdle. 
Each picot consists of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of the 
Sch. After working each picot, work 1 sc. on the third 
following stitch of the preceding round. Finally sew 
a large linen button behind each of the two button- 
holes formed in the 11th pr. of the right back ; furnish 
the back edge of the left back of the-girdle with two 
crocheted button-loops corresponding to the two bat- 
tons referred to, and furnish this part with four but- 
tons, at a distance of three inches and one-fifth from 
tho back edge; in order to fasten the buttons well 
this part must be faced there with a strip of flannel. 
In buttoning the girdle the back pieces overlap and 
underlap each other about three inches and one-fifth 
wide. In adjusting the girdle draw the button-loops 
of the left back plece through the two batton-holes of 
the right back piece to the outside and over the but- 
tons behind the button-holes, 


Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, ete. 
See illustration on pege 452. 


Tats rosette is worked with tatting cotton No. 80, 
with one thread (shuttle). Begin at one of the middle 
rings, yrorking | 8 da, (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch 
right, 1 stitch left), 1 p. (picot) three-tenths of an inch 
Tong, 8 ds., and close Tow of stitches in a ring; * 
turn the work after an interval of three-tenths of an 
inch of thread, work one of the onter rings of 8 da, 1 
By ¥ ds, 6 times alternately 1 p., 2 da; then again 1p., 

‘is, 1 p.,8 de; after a thread {ntorval of three-tentha 
of an inch work one ring like the preceding one; in- 
stead of forming the first p. in this ring, however, fast- 
en to the last p. of the preceding ring. ‘Turn the work, 
and after a thread interval of three-tenths of an inck 
work 1 ring of 8 da, fasten to p. of the ist ring, 8 da. 
Repeat from *, fastening all the outer rings to ewch 


| colors are given in the d 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


other as shown by the illustration. After working the 
last outer ring fasten the working thread, after an in- 
torval of three-tenths of an inch, fo the first outer ring 
there, at the closing of stitches, and cut it off. 


Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, etc. 
See illustration on page 458. 

‘Turs border is worked in croes stitch with filling silk 
and zephyr worsted. It is suitable for bordering car- 
pets, for window cushions, chairs, sofas, etc. The 
ption of symbols. 





UNDER THE MOON. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
Lise a lily-flower uplifted 
Full blown on the blue tide-sway, 


Into the heaven blossoms 
The perfect moon of May. 


White under her own white glory 

She sees, on the green young ground, 
The fallen bloom of the cherry 

Drift over a double mound. 


There, where the cottage chimneys 
Peer dim through a mist of trees, 

‘They sat by the hearth at evening, 
With the child about their knees. 


‘Three empty seats by the fireside, 

Two graves ‘neath the orchard bough: 
The dead are at rest together ; 

But where is the living now ? 


Pale in the smoky circlo 
That fain would shadow her noon, 
Over the lights of the city 
Trembles the large May moon. 


But blind to that searching splendor, 
Deaf to the riotous street, 

He lies in a drunken slumber— 
The child that played at their feet, 


Were it not well, in the cradle, 
Long since the babe had died ? 

Had the little head-stone risen 
Those two green mounds beside? 


Nay, this is not the ending, 
o child of their love and prayer! 
God's moon is one in the heavens, 
His mercy every where. 





(Continued from No. 26, page 412.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruos or “Lavy Aupier’s Szonet,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
SOMETHING FATAL. 


Art seven o'clock Mr. Lovel composed himself 
for his after-dinner nap, and Clarissa, being free 
to dispose of herself as she pleased till about 
nine, at which hour the tea-tray was wont to be 
brought into the parlor, put on her hat and went 
out into the village. It would be daylight till 
nearly eight, and moonlight after that, for the 
moon rose early, as Miss Lovel remembered. 
She had a fancy to look at the familiar old place 
again—the quiet village street, with its three or 
four primitive shops, and single inn lying back a 
little from the road, and with a flock of pigeons 
and other feathered creatures always on the 
patch of grass before it; the low, white-walled 
cottages, in which there were only friendly faces 
for her. That suggestion of a foreign home had 
made her native village newly dear to her. 

She had not held much intercourse with these 
Arden people since her coming home. The sense 
of her inability to help them in any substantial 
way had kept her aloof from them. She had not 
the gift of preaching, or of laying down the laws 
of domesti¢ economy, whereby she might have 
made counsel and admonition serve instead of 
gold or silver. Being able to give them nothing, 
she felt herself better out of the way; but there 
were two or three households upon which she 
had contrived to bestow some small benefits—a 
little packet of groceries bought with her scanty 
pocket-money, a jar of good soup that she had 
coaxed her father’s housekeeper to make, and so 
on—and in which her visits had been very wel- 
come. 

All was very quiet this evening. Clarissa 
went through the village without meeting any one 
she knew. The gate of the church-yard stood 
open, and Arden church-yard was a favorite spot 
with Clarissa. A solemn old place, shadowed 
by funereal yews and spreading cedars, which 
must have been trees of some importance before 
the Hanoverian succession. There was a nar- 
row foot-path between two rows of tall, quaint 
old tombstones, with skulls and cross-bones cut 
upon the moss-grown stone; a path leading to 
another gate, which opened upon a wide patch 
of heath skirted by a scanty fir wood. ‘This was 
the wildest bit of landscape about Arden, and 
Clarissa loved it with all an artist's love. She 
had sketched that belt of fir-trees under almost 
every condition—with the evening sun behind 
them, standing blackly out against the warm 
crimson light; or later, when the day had left no 
more than a faint opal glimmer in the western 
sky; later still, in the fair summer moonlight, 
or on a blusterous autumn afternoon, tossed by 
the pitiless wind. There was a poetry in the 
scene that seemed to inspire her pencil, and yet 
she could never quite satisfy herself. In short, 
she was not Turner; and that wood and sky 
needed the pencil of a Turner to translate them 
fully. This evening she had brought her pocket 
sketch-book with her. It was the companion of 
all her lonely walks. 

She sat down upon the low boundary wall 
of the church-yard, close by the rustic wooden 
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gate through which she had come, facing the 
heath and the fir wood, and took out her sketch- 
book. There was always something new; inex- 
haustible Nature had ever some fresh lesson for 
her. But this evening she sat idle for a long 
time with her pencil in her hand; and when at 
last she began to draw it was no feature of 
heathy ridge or dark fir wood, but a man’s face, 
that appeared upon the leaf. 

It was a face that she had drawn very often 
lately in her idle moods, half unconsciously some- 
times—a bold, handsome face, that offered none 
of those difficulties by which some countenances 
baffle the skill of a painter. It was the face of 
a man of whom she had told herself that it was 
a sin even to think; but the face haunted her 
somehow, and it seemed as if her pencil repro- 
duced it in spite of herself. 

She was thinking, as she drew, of Lady Ger- 
aldine’s postponed wedding. It would have been 
better that the marriage should have taken place; 
better that the story should have ended to-day, 
and that the frail link between herself and George 
Fairfax should have been broken. That accident 
of Lord Calderwood's death had made every 
thing more or less uncertain. Would the mar- 
riage ever take place? Would George Fairfax, 
with ample leisure for deliberation, hold himself 
bound by his promise, and marry a woman to 
whom he had confessed himself indifferent ? 

She was brooding over this question when she 
heard the thud of a horse's hoofs upon the grass, 
and, looking up, saw a man riding toward her. 
He was leaning across his horse's head, looking 
down at her in the next moment—a dark figure 
shutting out the waving line of fir-trees and the 
warm light in the western sky. 

‘“What are zn doing there, Miss Lovel ?” 
asked a voice that went straight to her heart. 
Who shall say that it was deeper or sweeter than 
common voices? but for her it had a thrilling 
sound, 

She started and dropped her book. George 
Fairfax dismounted, tied his horse's bridle to the 
church-yard gate, and picked up the little sketch- 
book. 


‘*My portrait!” he cried, recognizing the care- 
lessly penciled head. ‘‘Then you do think of 
me a little, Clarissa! Do you know that I have 
been prowling about Arden for the last two hours, 
waiting and watching for you? I have ridden 
past your father’s cottage twenty times, I think, 
and was on the point of giving up all hope and 
galloping back to Hale, when I caught sight of 
a familiar figure from that road yonder.” 

He had taken a knife from his pocket, and 
was deliberately cutting out the leaf from Miss 
Lovel's sketch- . 

‘7 shall keep this, Clarissa—this one blessed 
scrap of evidence that you do sometimes think 
of me.” 

“*I think of a good many people in the same 
manner,” she said, smiling, with recovered self- 

jon. ‘‘I have very few acquaintance 
whose likenesses I have not attempted in some 
fashion.” 

«* But you have attempted mine very often,” 
he answered, looking over the leaves of the book. 
‘* Yes, here is my profile among bits of foliage, 
and scroll-work, and all the vagabond thoughts 
of your artistic brain. You shall not snub me, 
Clarissa. You do think of me—not as I think 
of you, perhaps, by day and night, but enongh 
for my encouragement, almost enough for my 
happiness. Good Heavens, how angry I have 
been with you during the last few weeks!" 

‘“What right had you to be angry with me, 
Mr. Fairfax?" 

‘The sublime right of loving you. To my 
mind that constitutes a kind of moral ownership. 
And to see you flirting with that fellow Granger, 
and yet have to hold my peace! Bat, thank 
God, all pretenses are done with. I recognize 
the event of to-day as an interposition of Provi- 
dence. As soon as I can decently do so I shall 
tell Lady Geraldine the truth.” 

““You will not break your engagement—at 
such a time—when she has double need of your 
love?” cried Clarissa, indignantly. 

She saw the situation from the woman’s point 
of view, and it was of Geraldine Challoner’s feel- 
ings she thought at this crisis. George Fairfax 
weighed nothing in the scale against that sor- 
rowing daughter. And yet she loved him. 

‘* My love she never had, and never can have ; 
nor do I believe that honor compels me to make 
myself miserable for life. Of course I shall not 
disturb her in the hour of her grief by any talk 
about our intended marriage; but, so soon as I 
can do so with kindness, I shall let her know the 
real state of my feelings. She is too generous to 
exact any sacrifice from me.” 

“And you will make her miserable for life, 
perhaps ?” 

“Tam not afraid of that. I tell you, Claris- 
sa, it is not in her cold, proud nature to care 
much for any man. We can invent some story 
to account for the rupture which will save her 
womanly pride. The world can be told that it 
is she who has broken the engagement. All that 
will be easily settled. Poor Lord Calderwood! 
Don’t imagine that I am not heartily sorry for 
him; he was always a good friend to me; but 
his death has been most opportune. It has saved 
me, Clarissa. But for that I should have been 
a married man this night, a bound slave for ev- 
ermore. You can never conceive the gloomy, 
dogged spirit in which I was going to my doom. 
Thank God, the release came ; and here, sitting 
by your side, a free man, I feel how bitter a 
bondage I have escaped.” 

He put his arm round Clarissa, and tried to 
draw her toward him; but she released herself 
from him with a quick, proud movement, and 
rose from her seat on the low wall. He rose 
at the same moment, and they stood facing each 
other in the darkening twilight. 

“*And what then, Mr. Fairfax?” she said, 
trembling a little, but looking him steadily in 





the face, nevertheless, ‘‘ When you have be- 
haved like a traitor, and broken your engage- 
ment, what then?” 

“«What then? Is there any possible doubt 
what must come then? You will be my wife, 
Clarissa !” 

“*You think that I would be an accomplice 
in such cruelty? You think that I could be so 
basely ungrateful to Lady Laura, my first friend ? 
Yes, Mr. Fairfax, the first friend I ever had, ex- 
cept my aunt, whose friendship has always seem- 
ed a kind of duty. You think that after all her 
goodness to me I could have any part in break- 
ing her sister’s heart ?” 

“<1 think there is one person whose feelings you 
overlook in this.” 

“* And who is that?” 

“*Myself. You seem to forget that I love you, 
and that my happiness depends upon you. Are 
you going to stand upon punctilio, Clarissa, and 
reak my heart because Laura Armstrong has 
been civil to you?” 

Clarissa smiled—a very mournful smile. 

“IT do not believe you are so dreadfully in 
earnest,” she said. ‘‘If I did—” 

“If you did, what then, Clarissa ?” 

“It might be different. 1 might be foolish 
enough, wicked enough— But I am sure that this 
folly of yours is no more than a passing fancy. 
You will go away and forget all about me. You 
would be very sorry by-and-by if I were weak 
enough to take you at your word ; just as sorry 
as you are now for your engagement to Lady 
Geraldine. Come, Mr. Fairfax, let us both be 
sensible, if we can, and let there be an end of this 
folly for evermore between us. Good-night; I 
must go home. It is half past eight o'clock, and 
at nine papa has his tea.” 

“You shall go home in time to pour out Mr. 
Lovel’s tea; but you shall hear me out first, 
Clariesa, and you shall confess to me. I will 
not be kept in the dark.” 

And then he urged his cause, passionately, elo- 
quently, or with that which seemed eloquence to 
the girl of nineteen, who heard him, with pale 
cheeks and fast-throbbing heart, and yet tried to 
seem unmoved. Plead as he might, he could win 
no admission from her. It was only in her 
eyes, which could not look denial, on her tremu- 
lous lips, which could not simulate coldness, that 
he read her secret. There he saw enough to 
make him happy and triumphant. 

‘Say what you please, my pitiless one,” he 
cried at last; ‘‘in less than three months you 
shall be my wife!” 

The church clock chimed the three-quarters. 
He had no excuse for keeping her any longer. 

“Come, then, Clarissa,” he said, drawing her 
hand through his arm; ‘‘let me see you to your 
father’s door.” 

«But your horse—you can’t leave him here?” 

“Yes, I can. I don’t suppose any one will 
steal him in a quarter of an hour or so; and I 
dare say we shall meet some village urchin whom 
I can send to take care of him.” 

“There is no occasion. I am quite accus- 
tomed to walk about Arden alone.” 

‘*Not at this hour. I have detained you, and 
am bound to see you safely lodged.” 

“¢ Bat if papa should hear—” 

“*He shall hear nothing. I'll leave you with- 
in a few yards of his gate.” 

It was no use for her to protest ; so they went 
back to within half a dozen paces of Mill Cot- 
tage arm in arm, not talking very much, but 
dangerously happy in each other's company. 

“*T shall see you again very soon, Clarissa,” 
George Fairfax said. And then he asked her to 
tell him her favorite walks; but this she refused 
to do. 

“No matter. I shall find you out in spite of 
your obstinacy. And remember, child, you owe 
nothing to Laura Armstrong, except the sort of 
kindness she would show to any pretty girl of 
good family. You are as necessary to her as the 
orchids on her dinner-table, I don’t deny that 
she is a warm-hearted little woman, with a great 
deal that is good in her—just the right sort of 
woman to dispense a large fortune. But I shall 
make matters all right in that quarter, and at 
once.” 

They were now as near Mill Cottage as Mr. 
Fairfax considered it prudent to go. He stopped, 
released Clarissa’s hand from his arm, only to lift 
it to his lips and kiss it—the tremulous little un- 
gloved hand which had been sketching his profile 
when he surprised her, half an hour before, on 
the church-yard wall. 

There was not a creature on the road before 
them as they stood thus in the moonlight; but, 
in spite of this appearance of security, they were 
not unobserved. A pair of angry eyes watched 
them from across a clipped holly hedge in front 
of the cottage—the eyes of Marmaduke Lovel, 
who had ventured out in the soft September night 
to smoke his after-dinner cigar. 

‘* Good-night, Clarissa,” said George Fairfax ; 
‘7 shall see you again very soon.” 

““No, no; I don't wish to see you. 
can come of our seeing each other.” 

‘Yon will see me, whether you wish or not. 
Good-night. There is nine striking. You will 
be in tiie to pour out papa’s tea.” 

He let go the little hand, which he had held 
till now, and went away. When Clarissa came 
to the gate she found it open, and her father 
standing by it. She drew back witha guilty start. 

‘Pray come in,” said Mr. Lovel, in his most 
ceremonious tone. ‘‘I am very glad that a hap- 
py accident has enabled me to become familiar 
with your new habits. Have you learned to give 
clandestine meetings to your lovers at Hale Cas- 
tle? Have I to thank Lady Laura for this novel 
development of your character ?” 

**T don't know what you mean, papa, I was 
sitting in the church-yard just now, sketching, 
when Mr. Fairfax rode up to me. He stopped, 
talking a little, and then insisted on seeing me 
home. ‘That is all.” 


No good 
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“That is all. And so it was George Fairfax 
—the bridegroom that was to have been—who 
kissed your hand just now in that lover-like 
fashion. Pray come in-doors; I think this is a 
business that requires to be discussed between 
us quietly.” 

‘* Believe me, you have no reason to be angry, 
papa,” pleaded Clarissa; ‘‘ nothing could have 
been farther from my thonghts than the idea of 
meeting Mr. Fairfax to-night.” 

“*T have heard that kind of denial before, and 
kwow what it is worth,” answered her father, 
coldly. ‘‘ And pray, if he did not come here to 
meet you, may [ ask what motive brought Mr. 
Fairfax to Arden to-night? His proper place 
would have been at Hale Castle, I should have 
as ” 
uF I don’t know, papa. Ile may have come to 
Arden foraride. Every thing is in confusion at 
the Castle. I scarcely think he would be wanted 
there,” 

“*You scarcely think! And you encourage 
him to follow you here—this man who war to 
have been married to Lady Geraldine Challoner 
to-day—and you let him kiss your hand, and 
part from you with the air of a lover. I am 
ashamed of you, Clarissa. This business is odi- 
ous enough in itself to provoke the anger of any 
father, if there were not circumstances in the past 
to make it trebly hateful to me.” 

They had passed in at the open window by 
this time, and were standing in the lamp-lit par- 
lor, which had a pretty air of home comfort, with 
its delicate tea-service and quaintly shaped silver 
urn. Mr. Lovel sank into his arm-chair with a 
faint groan, and, looking at him in the full light 
of the lamp, Clarissa saw that he was deadly 
pale. 

““Do you know that the father of that man 
was my deadliest foe?” he exclaimed. 

“* How should [ know that, papa?” 

““How should you know it!—no. But that 
you should choose chat man for your secret lov- 
er! One would think there was some heredi- 
tary curse upon your mother’s race, binding her 
and hers with that hateful name. I tell you, 
Clarissa, that if there had been no such creature 
as Temple Fairfax, my life might have been as 
bright a one as any man need hope for. Lowe 
every misery of my existence to that man,” 

“Did he injure you so deeply, papa ?” 

“* He did me the worst wrong that one man can 
do to another. He came between me and the 


woman I loved; he stole your mother's heart 


from me, Clarissa, and imbittered both our lives. 

He stopped, and covered his face with his 
hand. Clarissa could see that the hand trem- 
bled. She had never seen her father so moved 
before. She, too, was deeply moved. She drew 
achair close to him, and sat down by his side, 
but dared not speak. 

“Tt is just as well that you should hear the 
story from me,” he said, after a long pause. 
“You may hear hints and whispers about it from 
other people by-and-by, perhaps, if you go more 
into society ; for it was known to several. It is 
best you should know the truth. It ix a com- 
mon story enough in the history of the world ; 
but whenever it happens it is enough to make 
the misery of one man’s life. I was not always 
what vou have known me, Clarissa—a worn-out 
machine, dawdling away the remnant of a wasted 
existence, I once had hopes and passions like the 
rest of mankind—perhaps more ardent than the 
most. Your mother was the loveliest and most 
fascinating woman I ever met, and from the hour 
of our first meeting I had but one thought—how I 
should win her for my wife. It was not a prudent 
marriage. She was my equal by birth; but she 
was the danghter of a ruined spendthrift, and had 
learned extravagance and recklessness in her very 
nursery. She thought me much richer than [ 
was, and I did not care to undeceive her, Later, 
when we were married, and I could see that her 
extravagant habits were hastening my ruin, I was 
still too much a moral coward to tell her the 
naked truth. I could not bear to come between 
her and caprices that seemed a natural accom- 
paniment to her charms. I was weakness itself 
in all that concerned her.” 

** And she loved you, papa?” said Clarissa, 
softly. ‘*I am sure she must have loved you.” 

‘That is a question that I have never an- 
swered with any satisfaction to myself. [ thought 
she loved me. She liked me well enough, I be- 
lieve, till that man crossed her path, and might 
have learned to like me better as she grew older 
and wiser, and rose above the slavery of frivo- 
lous pleasures. But in the most evil hour of her 
life she met ‘Temple Fairfax, and from that hour 
ber heart was turned from me. We were travel- 
ing, trying to recover from the expenses of the 
Coart and a house perpetually full of my wife's 
set; and it was at Florence that we first encoun- 
tered the Colonel. He had just returned from 
India, had been doing great things there, and 
was considered rather a distinguished person in 

+ Florentine society. I need not stop to describe 
him. His son is like him. He and I became 
friends, and met almost daily. lt was not till 
a year afterward that I _knew how pitiful a dupe 
of this man’s treachery I had been from the very 
first. We were still in Italy when I made my 
first discovery ; it was one that let in the light 
upon Ais character, but did not seriously involve 
amy wife. We fought, and I was wounded. When 
I recovered I brought my wite home to Arden. 
Our year’s retrenchment had left me poorer than 
when I left home. Your mother's beauty was a 
luxury not to be maintained more cheaply at 
Florence than in Yorkshire.” 

‘There was another pause,-and then Marma- 
dake Lovel went on, in the same bitter tone: 

“* Within a short time of our return your broth- 
er was born. There are things that [I can not 
even hint to you, Clarissa; but there have been 
times when the shadow of that man has come 
between ine and my children. Passion has made 
me unjust. I know that in her worst sin against 




















my love—for I went on loving her to the last— 
your mother remained what the world calls inno- 
cent. But years after I had believed there was 
an end of all communion between those two I dis- 
covered letters, even stolen meetings—rare, I con- 
feas, and never without witnesses, but no less a 
treason against me. Colonel Fairfax had friends 
at Holborough, by whose aid he contrived to 
see my wife. That he urged her to leave me I 
know, and that she was steadfast in her refusal 
to do me that last wrong. But I know, too, that 
she loved him. I have read the confession of 
that which she called her ‘madness’ under her 
own hand.” ; 

“Oh, papa, papa, how sad! how dreadful!” 

‘Soon after your birth she began to fade. 
From my heart I believe it was this struggle be- 
tween passion and the last remnant of honor 
that killed her. I need not tell you the details 
of my discoveries, some of them made not very 
long before her death. ‘They led to bitter scenes 
between us; but I thank God [ did believe her 
protestations of innocence, and that I kept her 
under my own roof. ‘There were others not so 
merciful. Colonel Fairfax's wite was told of his 
devotion to mine at Florence, and the duel which 
ended our acquaintance. She found out some- 
thing of his subsequent meetings with your moth- 
er, and her jealousy brought abuut a separation. 
It was managed quietly enough, but not without 
scandal; and nothing but my determination to 
Maintain my wife's position could have saved her 
from utter disgrace, Yes, Clarissa, I loved her 
to the last; but the misery of that last vear was 
something that no words can tell. She died in 
my arms, and in her latest hour of consciousness 
thanked me for what she called my generosity. 
I went straight from her funeral to London, with 
a bundle of letters in my pocket, to find Temple 
Fairfax. What might have happened between 
us, had we met, I can scarcely guess; but there 
were no scruples on my side. Fortune favored 
him, however; he had sailed for India a few 
weeks before in command of his regiment. I 
had some thoughts of following him even there, 
but abandoned the notion. My wrongs would 
keep. 1 waited for his return, but that never 
happened. He was killed in Afghanistan, and 
carried to his Indian grave the reputation of one 
of the worst men and best soldiers who ever bore 
the king’s commission.” 

This was all. To speak of these things had 
profoundly agitated Marmaduke Lovel: but a 
sudden impulse had moved this man, who was 
apt to be so silent about himself and his own 
feelings, and he had been in a manner constrained 
to tell this story. 

** You can understand now, I suppose, Claris- 

sa,” he said, coldly, after another pause, ‘* why 
this young man, George Fairfax, is hateful to 
me.” 
**Yes, papa, It is only natural that you should 
be prejudiced against him. Does he know, do 
you think—" She faltered and stopped, with a 
bitter sense of shame. 

“ Does he know w! 

“* About the past ?” 

“Of course he mast know. Do you suppose 
his mother has not told him her grievances ?” 

Clarissa remembered Mrs, Fairfax’s cold man- 
ner, and understucd the reason of that tacit avoid- 
ance which had wounded her so deeply. She, 
too, no doubt, was hateful; as hateful to the in- 
jured wife of Colonel Fairfax as his son could be 
to her father. 

** And now, Clarissa,” said Mr. Lovel, ‘‘re- 
member that any acquaintance between you and 
George Fairfax is most repugnant tome. I have 
told you this story in order that there may be no 
possibility of any mistake between us. God only 
knows what it costs a man to open old wounds 
as [ have opened mine to-night. Only this after- 
noon you affected a considerable regard for me, 
which [ promised to return to the best of my 
power. All that is a dead letter if you hold 
any communion with this man. Choose him for 
your friend, and renounce me for your father. 
You can not have both.” 

‘He is not my friend, papa; he is nothing 
to me. Even if there were no such thing as this 
prejudice on your part, I am not so dishonorable 
as to forget that Mr. Fairfax is engaged to Lady 
Geraldine.” 

** And you promise that there shall be no more 
meetings, no repetition of the kind of thing I 
saw to-night ?” 

‘*T promise, papa, that of my own free-will I 
will never see him again. Our meeting to-night 
was entirely accidental.” 

“On your part, perhaps ; but was it soon his?” 

“*T can not tell that, papa.” 

Mr. Lovel felt himself obliged to be satisfied 
with this answer. It seemed to him a hard thing 
that the son of his enemy should arise thus to tor- 
ment him—an accident that might have tempted 
& superstitions man to think that an evil fate 
brooded over his house; and Marmaduke Lovel's 
mind, being by no means strongly influenced by 
belief, was more or less tainted with superstition. 
Looked at from any point of view, it was too pro- 
voking that this man should cross Clarissa’s path- 
way at the very moment when it was all-impor- 
tant to her destiny that her heart should be un- 
touched, her fancy unfettered. 

“If nothing comes of this Granger business, I 
shall take her abroad,” Mr. Lovel said to him- 
self; ‘*any thing to get her out of the way of a 
Fairfax.” 

He drank his tea in silence, meditating upon 
that little scene in the moonlight, and stealing a 
look at his daughter every now and then, as she 
sat opposite to him pretending to read. He could 
see that the open book was the merest pretense, 
and that Clarissa was profoundly agitated. Was 
it her mother’s story that had moved her so deep- 
ly, or that other, newer story which George Fair- 
fax might have been whispering to her just now 
in the lonely moonlit road? Mr. Lovel was 
disturbed by this question, but did not care to 
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seek any farther explanation from his daughter. 
There are some subjects that will not bear dis- 
cussion. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TH! Parisians, with characteristic elasticity, 
are rising from the ruins of their city, and 
shaking off the gloom which has overshadowed 
them. Citizens are returning in great numbers 
—many, it is true, to tind their homes desola- 
ted; but the Parisians do not let trouble rest 
heavily upon them, and they will soon make 
other homes for themselves. Fearful as have 
been the scenes of the past monthe—the very 
memory of which would scem to us like ever- 
haunting ghosts—there Is already, it is said, 
some manifest return to the fashion and gayety 
of former times. With a hopefulness almost 
strange even in the versatile Parisians, they look 
away from the past to the future. Yet we may 
fancy how many sad and desolated hearts bleed 
in secret over the ruin of what has been so dear 
to Phe moter, wives, and children bereft 
ol 





From Paris come numerous items of interest 
concerning the present aspect of affairs, from 
which we select only a few: Ten thousand la- 
borers are employed in removing barricades, 
and in cleansing Paris and removing obstacles 
in the thoroughfares.—According to an estimate 
the destruction of property in Baris, including 
houses, furniture, securities, works of art, etc., 
amounted to £32,000,000. crebandise to the 
value of £24,000,000 is also said to have been 
destroyed.—Workmen have already commenced 
to clear away the ruins of the Palais Royal, and 
to search in the dreadful mass of rubbish for 
metal objects which may be utilized. Pieces of 
glass are seen blended into strange figures from 
the heat. Stones became vitrified, and visitors 
to the spot are shown very peculiar amalguma- 
tions of metal, lime, shot, and porcelain.—One 
hundred and sixteen thousand muskets have 
been collected in one quarter of Paris.—The 
treasures of art in the Hotel Cluny have escaped 
damage, and the building itsclf is only slightly 
injured.—The most valuable paintings of the 
Louvre are in the arsenal at Brest. Rubens's 
works are uninjured. The Venus de Milo is 
buried, and it is said that only three people in 
Paris know where it is secreted. 

An English journal thinks that New York par- 
chasers of diamonds are very difficult to sult. It 
states that the tinest diamonds sold in Europe 
of late yeare have found their way to the United 
States, and that many gems highly regarded in 
France have been rejected by American com- 
missioners. 





An officer stationed at Fort Brady, Michigan, 
gives, in a private Ictter, a little sketch of the 
village of Sault St. Maric, which may interest 
those of our readers who have little idea of the 
social aspects of this far-away place, Sault St. 
Maric is situated on each side of the St. Mary's 
River, at the entrance to Lake Superior. The 
writer says : 


“The village on the other side seems the pleasant- 
est, probably because it fs more distant ; then, too, the 
green trece apd the river in the foreground add much 
to its beauty. Aes a rule, all houses more than one 
story or a story and a half are public buildings, ‘The 
inhabitants on both sides are moetly Indiana, half- 
breeds, and traders of the Jewish persaasion.” Just 
outwide the reservation, or, as is claimed by the govern- 
ment, upon the revervation, ie a convent, and it is 
quite’romantic to be awakened early in the morning 
by the ringing of tho bella calling the devout sisters 
to mation. This is a very ordinary frame building 
with a very large bell attached. ‘The great event of 
the place is the arrival of a boat. Assoon as the decp, 
sunorous whistle is heard all the town turns out, and 
Indians, bal{-breeds, and dogs run down to the dock 
to meet it. It is amusing to look down the solit 
street und watch the change, In moment all wor! 
in abandoned, and the unwushed and uncivilized ap- 
pear in droves where all was yulet an the grave. The 

jogs fight, and the half-bre bble, and mako all 
sorts of ridiculous motions with their hands The 
falls are just above, and are visible from my windows, 
Tho water falls from twelve to fiftcen feet within a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, but the descent is grad- 
ual over rocks and stones, and is not very imposing, It 
rexembles the rapida just above Niagara Fate. Ip the 
winter the mails are brought twice a week by dog trains 
from Marquette, eighty-five miles distant, which con- 
nects by rail with Detroit. Whatever {sothermal circle 
Sault St. Marie may be in, it in suficient to send the 
mercury down to twenty-five or thirty degrees below 
zero, where it remains all winter.” 











A law case which has puzzled two learned 
courts in Ireland, lately, turned on the iden- 
tity of a parrot. Two maiden ladies living near 
Dublin had cach a eray arrot, and each parrot 
had a red tail. Both ladies lost their precious 
birds about the samc time. One gray parrot 
with a red tail was discovered in the neighbor- 
hood, and, of course, each of the bereaved spin- 
sters claimed it as her own. Miss Plunkett first 
obtained possession of the feathered warbler; but 
Miss Farvlly declared, with the shrillness of des- 
peration, that Poll belonged to her, and brought 
suit for the recovery of her property. Neither 
of the two courts to which the cause was carried 
found itself able to determine whether the bird 
exhibited was the one lost by the plaintiff, or 
that belonging to the defendant—whether it was 
Polly Plunkett or Polly Farelly. And 80 the case 
was dismissed, and Miss Plunkett kept the bird. 
But wo venture to say that before American law- 
yers would have let such a cause go out of court 
they would have cross-examined the parrot. 





There are seventeen Japanese students con- 
nected with Rutgers College, at New Brunswick. 
At the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, there 
are also several students, among whom is, prac- 
tically, the unclo of the reigning Mikaduo—a Jap- 
anese prince of royal blood. We doubt whether 
it will be of much service to our readers to know 
the names of these Japanese; but here are a few 
as a specimen: Azuma, Takahiko, Foozimori, 
Shuitziro, Ikagawa, Motoi, Magome, Tameske, 
Takato, Shioji, Yangimoto, Naotaro. 

Not long ago the young Japanese prince above 
referred to, who is heir-apparent to the imperial 
throne, was so unfortunate as to be attacked with 
measles. The fact was telegraphed to Japan, and 
created much alarm for a time, as this discase is 
very fatal in that country. Fortunately the 
prince has recovered. 





The majority of the guests at Niagara Falls 
are, thus fur, from the Southern States.—New- 
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port will be made more comfortable this season 
than usual, in consequence of a city ordinancy 
which has been passed Ws protees passengers 
landing from steamboats and railroads from the 
annoyance which hackmen generally feel author- 
ized to Inflict.—It ts estimated that there will be 
three or four thousand more visitors at Long 
Branch this season than there were last.—Sara- 
toga will fecl comparatively safe from the perils 
of tire this year, thanks to the introduction of 
new water-works into the village. 





A “winged porcupine,” about an inch in 
length, is the latest entomological discovery in 
New Jersey. It has wings, beneath which are 
concealed a number of quills half an inch long. 
If any one interferes with this specimen it shoots 
out these splinters, which bury themselves in 
the flesh, causing an irritation like the bite of a 
mosquito. 





Some one who bewails the increasing tenden- 
cy to fashionable display and expenditure at 
weddings predicts that the day is not far dis- 
tant when fence-posters will appear in the fol- 
lowing style: 

“Granpest Nertiat or tHe Sxason.—The lovely 
ton ean — Several novelties never be- 

ew music, new new pro} 
ertics, Tickets, $1; reserv nats (malate ‘ielb), i 
cents extra. |B. ns occupying reserved. 
seats are assured that their full names will be men- 
tioned in the society papers.” 

In the mean time, however, persons of mod- 
erate views will find sensible suggestions, and 
fresh yet not too costly styles ‘and patterns of 
wedding gear, in the pages of the Buzur. 


One of the severest cascs of personal affliction 
lately recorded is that of a Mr. Hawley, baggage- 
master at the railway dépét In Springticld. 
While getting out a heavy trunk from the bag- 
Fake car of a newly arrived train he was thrown 

lown by the concussion of the backward-com- 
ing engine hitting the train, and in falling with his 
trunk hit another heavy trunk; this fell on his 
back, paralyzing bis body and legs, and render- 
ing him completely helpless. On his way to his 
home in New Hartford he was informed of the 
sudden death of his wife. The poor woman 
dropped on hearing, by telegraph, of her hus- 
band's misfortune, and died immediately. And 
a few days after his arrival at home he witnessed 
the death of his child. 





There are at least a dozen persons in En- 
gland engaged in the manufacture of sermons— 
60 says a writer in St. Tuul’s Magazine. The 
terms vary with the quatity of the article su 
plied; but about twenty-five dollars, gold, would 
secure to a country parson a supply of needful 
sermons without any wear and tear of brains. 
A regular church-goer in an English village is 
of opinion that the general stock of sermons 
possessed by the vicar has been preached forty- 
eight times, or has wade forty-eight revolutions, 
and that they are already far advanced in the 
forty-ninth cycle. He believes them to have 
been written about seventy-five years ago. 





They have a mild way of dealing with thieves 
in West Virginla. A newspaper published in 
that section of the country prints the following 
advertisement: ‘If the lady (%) who has been 
using my coal for the past few months will please 
call upon the next neighbor for her fature sup- 
ply, she will much oblige, as my stock is about 
exhausted.”’ 





An amusing sensation scene, not in the pro- 
gramme, recently occurred at the Theatre Roy: 
al, Manchester, England. The curtain was 
raised for Mr. Toole to address the Court, in re 
Bardell against Pickwick, when the whole of the 
Py mysteriously disappeared, thelr box sud- 
enly giving way and ingulfing the good men 
and truc. At first the vast audience who crowd- 
ed every part of the theatre were eilent, fearing 
some dreadful accident had occurred ; but as the 
unlucky jurymen rapidly reappeared unhurt, 
though looking very foolish, they broke out into 
a perrect hurricane of laughter, which lasted 
erai minutes. The curtain had to be dropped 
to allow the jury to be boxed again, and then 
Mr. Toole began his address he provoked anoth- 
er burst of risibility by alluding to the jury as 
“that worthy body of steadfast and immovable 
men. 





Twenty years ago a Boston tailor retired from 
business on account of failing health. Fora 
few years past he had suffered much from diz- 
ziness. A short time ago a surgeon discovered 
and extracted from his body a common-sized 
needle, with double thread four inches in length 
attached. As he had used no needle of the kind 
for twenty years, the surgeon supposed he must 
have swallowed it anterior to that period, and is 
of the opinion that the working of the needle 
and thread through the system caused the diz- 
ziness. Since the operation the patient feels 
greatly relieved, and is improving in health. 





The funds in the public offices in Paris were 
secured by an ingenious stratagem on the part 
of the Versailles government. These funds, 
amounting to $15,000,000 in specie, bonds, and 
bank-bills, were placed in a wagon used for 
conveying bread and potatocs from the charity 
hospital to the alms-house at Issy. The even- 
ing before this vehicle passed through the Issy 
gate a similar one was sent by the hospital 
manager on trial, and to disarm suspicion. The 
guard allowed it to pass, while at the same time 
the driver secured a pass for the next day, writ- 
ten in the usual unofficial style of the Com- 
mune, Next day the wagon containing the 
treasure, hidden under sacks of potatoes and 
loaves of bread, arrived at the same gate, and 
was stopped despite the written order. The 
guan! who gave the pass was away, and his suc- 
cessor would not respect it. He proceeded to 


; inspect the wagon, and having overturned some 


of the sacks was about to remove those which 
covered the treasure, when a licutenant who 
commanded the post arrived, and called out, 
“I know all about that cart; let it pass.” The 
vehicle passed out. An hour and a half later 
the $15,000,000 was safe in Versailles. The same 
evening the Commune learned all, and pro- 
claimed that they were robbed. They sent or- 
ders to Issy to arrest the manager of the hos- 
BS but he had followed the millions which he 
ad helped to secure. 
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Tapestry Designs for Covers 

of Pincushions, Emi 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tuxse designs, of which the il- 
lustrations show one - quarter, are 
worked in cross stitch on canvas 
with zephyr worsted and filling 
silk. ‘The description of symbols 
shows the colors to be 


Embroidery Design for Ci- 
gar-Cases, Card-Cases, ete. 
See Illustration on page 457, 

Turs design makes a very pret- 
ty cover for cigar-cases, needle- 
books, card-cases, ete. ‘I'he foun- 
dation is of light brown leather. 
The principal lines of the design 
are worked with figured brown 
silk cord, which is sewed on with 
tine brown silk of the same shade; 
the short cross lines are worked 
with black silk twist, and edged 
work Epcrxe ror Lincert, Etc. with gold thread, while the knots 

between are worked with green 
silk. The figure on each side of the design is worked in satin stitch with 
green silk twist, and edged with gold thread ; the little fignre in the middle 
is worked in the same manner. The embroidery may, of course, be worked 
on velvet, cloth, or silk. 





Point Lace and White [” 

" Needle-work Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Ts edging may be used for 
ornamenting covers, _ lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, etc. Transter the 
design to linen, work the requisite 
number of figures in white em- 
broidery, baste them on the linen, 
and on the latter sew point lace 
braid, following the lines of the 
design. Where the point lace 
braid intersects the outer edge of 
the white embroidery figures, it 
must be fastened by a few stitches. 
In order to form the corners, lay 
the braid in a small pleat at eac 
place required. Work in lace 
stitch as shown by the illustration, 
and make the picots at the outer 
edge. We would call the atten- 
tion of any of our subscribers that 
may be unacquainted with tha 
manner of working in point lace Port Lace axnp Wuite N 
stitch to the directions for point 
Jace embroidery given in Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. II. 
This lace is button-hole stitched to the edge of the material to be trimmed ; 
short button-hole stitch are also worked between the button-hole 
stitched edge and the lace (see illustration). 











Porte-Mon- 
Cases, ETC. 2.—Netrep Guirure Insertion ror Covers, PrtLow- 
BROIDERY. Surps, ETC. 











































1.—Netrep Gurrure Insertion For Covers, Pittow- 
Sips, eto. Cotorep En- 





Swiss Muslin Chemise Russe. 
See illustrations on page 457. 

Tnts chemise Russe is made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with bands of 
Swiss muslin an inch and a quarter long and a quarter of an inch wide, 
through which two bands, corresponding in length to the neck of the 
chemise Ri are braided in the manner shown by the illustration. 

At the points of intersection sew the bands together on the under 
side. To the upper edge of this trimming sew lace insertion 
three-quarters of an inch wide, headed with gathered lace. Trim 

the front edge of the right front with insertion edged with lace 
on both sides. ‘Trim the sleeves in the same manner as the 
neck. Hem the bottom of the chemise Russe, and fur- 
nish it with strings for closing. 


Tatted Rosettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 457. 
rosettes are suitable for trimming 
, children’s caps, cravat ends, toi- 
lette-cushion covers, small covers, ete. 

Fig. 1 is worked as follows: 1 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (picot), seven 
times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., and, 
finally, 1 ds. Close’ the st. 
(stitches) to a ring, fasten 
the thread, and cut it off. 


Netted Guipure Insertion for Covers, Pillow-Slips, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus insertion, which is suitable for trimming the above-named articles, as well 
as linen, is worked in straight netting with medium-sized thread on a netting 
mesh seven-tenths of an inch in circumference. The netted foundation of the 
border, Fig. 1, is then worked, as shown by the illustration, in point 
desprit and point de reprise, ornamented with wheels, and darned with 
glazed-cotton. The netted foundation of the border, Fig. 
worked in point d’esprit and point de reprise; the triangular figures 
of the design are worked in button-hole stitch and ornamented 
with wheels, 















Medallion for Porte-Monnaies, Cigar-Cases, etc. 
Colored Embroidery. 

Tus medallion, which is suitable for the above- 
named purposes, and also for ornamenting baskets, 
etc., is worked in half-polka stitch and satin stitch 
on a foundation of the desired color of silk, 
satin, velvet, or gros grain. Work the em- 
broidery with chéné, or parti-colored sad- 
dler's silk, 


Design for Sofa-Pillow, etc. 
Application, Point Russe, 
and Satin Stitch 














Embroidery. Lay on the working 
Tuns design, of which 4 eer) thread ata p. of the 
the illustration shows 5 i Py f 7 yD ring, and work, * 


one - quarter, is 
worked on a 
foundation of 
dark gray 


after an interval 
of one-tenth of 
an inch, 4 

















cloth. On 
this foundation 
two pieces of gray 
cloth of a lighter 
shade are button-hole 
stitched with gray sad- 


ds., 1 p., four 
times alternate 
ly 2ds., 1p, final- 
ly, 4 ds., and ¢lose 
the st. in a xing; after 
one-tenth of an inch in- 
terval fasten to the next py 
and repeat seven times from 
*. Inworking 
each ing, in- 
stead of form- 
ing the first p., 
fasten to the 
last p. of the 
preceding ring. 
After complet- 
ing the last 
ring, fasten the 
working thread 
to the first p. of 
the middle ring, 
then cut the thread 
off, * Fasten the 
thread to the middle p, 
of a ring of the preced- 
ing round, and close to 



















“polka stitch- 
s as shown by the 
illustration. Work 
the rose-buds on 
the foundation 
with chéné sad- 
dler’s silk, and 

ornament — the 
simulated _ rib- 
bons in knotted 
and point Russe 
embroidery. The 
design may be work- 
ed on other material 
than silk, satin, or vel 
vet; braid may be sewed 
on instead of the simu- 
lated ribbons, and the 
embroidery be 

















































Fig. 1.—Tarrstry Drstox For rok ; Y i eS a 
cusuion, Emery Cusitton, eto. worked with various Easy TORK ane es cusn10n, Emery Cusnion, BTC. 
Quarter Sxctroy, sad- : Denis Chaat : ae Quarter Sretion, 
aa ds., Lp. 5ds., 1 py oN 2 
escri > Reddish-Brown $ . 7 . . > 7 3 * escrip! : & Green} 
Rescription of Symbols: O Rede town; tiful pattern for a sofa- Desicn ror Cover or Sora-Piutow, etc.—Quanter Sectioy, 4 ds.'; close the st. in gw yep eqarieurs oem Baye ath dghiet 
ee Fawn (the last’sitk). =” —_—ipilllow or footstool. AppiicaTion, Point Russe, AND Satin Stitcn EMBRomweEry. a ring, fasten to the Fawn (the last silk). 
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same p. as before, and close to the ring 
just worked work a ring as follows: 4 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the preceding 'ring, 
5 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; close the 
st. to a ring, and fasten to the same p. as 
before. Fasten the thread and cut it off. . | 
Repeat from *, but in working the first 
ting of every figure, fasten to the last p. 
of the preceding ring. > Now work one 
consisting of 7 ds., 1 p., three times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., and, finally, 7 ds, 
close to this work a ring consisting of 4 ds., 
1 p., twice alternately 2 ds., 1 p.; 2 ds., 
fasten to the still free p. of a ring of the 
preceding round, 4 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., I P. 
ds. ; close to this ri 

- 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., fasten to the 
still free p. of the next ring of the preced- 
ing round, three times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p., finally, 4 ds., and then fasten to the 








ds. 











Exprowwery Desicn ror Cigar-Cases, Canp-Cases, ETC. 


first of the three rings. 
Work, after two- 
fifths of an inch in- ¥ 
terval, + one ring of 


the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, and after 
working the last ring, 
fasten to the first ring 










4 ds., 1 p., six times after two-fifths of an 
alternate, s., Lp. inch interval (see illus- 
finally, 4 ds. After tration). Fasten the 


one-tenth of an inch 
interval fasten the 
thread to the first p. 
of the ring first work- 
ed; and, after one- 
tenth of an inch. in- 
terval, repeat four 
times from +; but 
in working each ring, 
instead of forming 
the first p., fasten to 


thread and cut it off, 
Repeat seven times 
from >, but fasten 
each successive figure 
to the one preceding it 
in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
Fig. For this 
rosette work with me- 
dium -sized cotton a 






Fig. 2.—Tarrep Rosette ror Linoerre, 
s: », 
Caps, Cravat Enns, ere. 
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ring of 1 ds., 1 p., seven times alternate- 
ly 3 ds., 1 p., finally, 2 ds.; fasten the 
thread and cut it off. Fasten the thread 
to a p. of the ring just worked, and work 
%* after one-tenth of an inch interval, 4 
ds., 1 p., six times alternately 2 ds., 1 P-3 
finally, 4 ds. Close the st. in-a ring, 
and, after one-tenth of an inch interval, 
fasten to the next p. of the first ring. 
Repeat from +, but in working each sue- 
ceeding ring, instead of forming the first 
P., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring. After completing the round, fasten 
to the first p. of the middle ring. Now 
follows a row of four-leaved figures. 
| Work each of these figures as follows: 
One ring of 4 ds., 1 p., four times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. Close to 
this ring work three similar rings, but 
fasten one of these rings to the middle 
ring as shown by the illustration. In 
working each figure, fasten the same to 


Qo 







































Fig. 1.—Tattep Roserre ror Lixcerte, 
Cars, Cravat Enps, ETc. 
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458 
a ring of the preceding round and to the figare pre- 
vi ly worked as shown by the illustration. ‘ork 
the next round with two threads as follows: Tic 
the foundation and working threads together, fasten 
them to a four-leaved figure, and work over the inser- 
tion thread 1 de, 1 p., 8 times alternately 3 de, 1 Bs 
then 1 da, fasten the threads to the p. of a ring of the 
next four-leaved figure, and cut them off. Work sim- 
ilar scallops between the remaining four-leaved fig- 
ures (see illustration). Work the following rounds 
with two threads also. Fasten the thi to the 
middle p. of a ring of a four-leaved figure and work * 
after one-tenth of an inch interval with one thread 
only, 8 threc-leaved figure as follows: First a ring of 
6 ds, 1 p., three times alternately 9 de, 1 p., then 5 
da, ; close to this work a ring conslating of 6 da, 1 p., 
fonr times alternately 2 ds, 1 Be then 5 ds. ; close to 
thia work a ring of 5 ds, 1 p., three times alternately 
3ds.,1p., then 6 ds. After completing the third rinj 
fasten to the firet ring there, where it is closed, anc 
after one-tenth of an inch interval fasten to the same 
R of the four-leaved figure, and over the fonndation 
thread work 8 ds., fasten to the last p. of the last riny 
of the three-lcaved figure, 7 ds, fasten to the middle 
p. of the next ecallop of the preceding round, and 
work, after one-tenth of an inch interval, with one 
thread only a three-leaved figure as before, which 
must be fastened to the three-leaved figure first work- 
ed in the manner shown by the illustration. After 
one-tenth of an inch interval fasten to the same p. of 
the scallop as before, work 7 ds. over the foundation 
thread, fasten to the three-leaved figure as shown by 
the illustration, 8 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 

ing of the next four-leaved figure, and repeat from *. 
At end of the round fasten to the first p. fastened 
to. 


Ladies’ House and Walking Dresses. 


See illustration on page 457. 
Fig. .—Gaxen axp Wurre Starry Foutanp Dass 
with Ovgr-sxirt ann Heart-suarep Basgcr, The 
skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the mate- 
‘ je by setting on the flounce is cov- 

@ ruche silk, A similar trimmin; 

and crimped white Aik tee is set on the over-ski 
and basque. Swise mdslin and lace chemigette and 
under-sleeves. English straw hat trimmed with black 


velvet and white floweis. 
Fig. 2—Prant GzavcAraoa Dazss wits OvEn- 
trimmed with ruf- 


‘Sasa 
axrnt AND HEART-6HAPED U1 
fies and bias strips of the material, a gray silk braid- 
ing, and pearl gray silk fringe. Swiss muslin and lace 
chemisette. 

Fig. 8.—Frov Frov Portex Dress, trimmed with 
ruffles of fawn-colored material in two shades. Swiss 
muslin and lace chemisette and tnder-sleeves, Scotch 
plaid sash. 





TWO LITTLE WORDS> 


Ir—nvr: paltry their worth— 
Mere little words, you say? 
Ah, friend of mine, they will rule the earth 
Till the last man passes away ! 
‘The good they'll hold, 
The bad enfold ; 
They'll conquer the strong and bafflo the wise, 
And stand at the heart of every surprise 
From now till the Judgment-day. 


If—but: warily fraught, 
Often, as gentle as dew, 
Gather and shine in a yearning thought, 
Reflecting the heavenly blue. 
Their ins and oute, 
‘Their shades and doubts, = 
Lend to the grace of their clinging hold: ~ 
Rise! gird your son) with a valor bold, 
Lest your very life they undo. 


If—bnut: plausible pair! 
Dangerous snares they cast, 
Poisoning faith in a mental despair, 
Or tangling advance with the past. 
Shall this be so? 
As God reigns, no! 
Watchful in time, let us make them ours; 
Strong by our strength, slaves of our powers, 
Conquered and ruled at last! 








SHIRTS versus WIVES. 


IVE years had passed since Fred Lattimer 

and his wife Daisy had commenced life to- 

gether, and so far they had lived in the utmost 
harmony. 

She was an ambitious little woman, not in the 
sorosistical sense, but that she might please her 
husband, and make a happy home for him and the 
children, To re out such an ambition is to be 
very unselfish and self-sacrificing. In spite of 
her many cares, Daisy was a bright and happy 
little wife; her husband was as the apple of her 
eye, and she was a gleam of sunshine to him. 
She managed her children with wisdom, and su- 
perintended her household prudently; she sang 
lullabys to quiet the baby, and clicked the sew- 
ing-machine when he slept; all the household 
sewing passed through her nimble fingers, and, in 
addition to all this, she made Fred's shirts! Ev- 
ery spring half a dozen linen, and every fall as 
many new cotton shirts, were, after being beau- 
tifully done up by Bridget, laid in Fred's bureau 
drawer. 

Daisy liked to do this for Fred, and Fred was 
very proud of his wife’s dainty workmanship. 

At the gate of every paradise lingers a serpent, 
and there was one here, troubled and exasperated 
at the sight of so much domestic happiness ; and 
I now proceed to chronicle his attempt to destroy 
it. 

Fred was standing one morning before the 
glass adjusting his collar, and was noticing, with 
satisfaction, the satin-like smoothness of his shirt 
bosom. ‘The demon of the shirt thought this a 
good time to commence his operations, so, perch- 
ing on his shoulder, he whispered softly in his 
ear, ‘‘ Don't you think your collar pulls just a lit- 
tle in the neck ?” Fred started as the suggestion 
took form in his mind. ‘‘I do believe it does,” 
he said to himself, ‘really. I wonder I never 
noticed that before. Yes, that certainly is very 
bad. Daisy must sec to this at once.” ‘Then, 
raising his voice, he called to his wife, who was 
in the next room, “‘ Daisy dear, come here a min- 
ute, won’t you ?” 

“*Yes, Fred,” she replied ; ‘‘ just as soon as I 
get the baby out of his bath.” 

“‘There,” whispered the demon; ‘that baby 
always comes first with her.” 

“« That's so, "acquiesced the husband. ‘‘Come, 
Daisy, can’t you hurry up?” he called again, so 
impatiently that, wondering at his unwonted hu- 
mor, she hurriedly wiped the pearly drops from 
baby’s beautiful:limbs, and, throwing a blanket 





over him, she laid him on the bed, and ran in, 
wiping her hands as she went on the baby’s towel. 

*¢ Daisy,” said her husband, ‘just look at this 
shirt of mine, won't you? It pulls mea little here 
in the neck. I think if you could manage to 
raise it a trifle in the buck, it would make it looser 
here in front ;” and he pulled impatiently at the 
offending garment as he spoke. As Daisy did 
not answer, he continued, ‘‘I think that all it 
wants is a gore or something in the back.” Fred 
might as well have said a flounce, for all he knew 
about the merits or nature of either; but he liked 
to speak of gores and biases to show his perfect 
JSamiliarity with the technicalities of sewing —the 
words have such a martial, manly sound, and it 
was his delight to suggest them as general reme- 
dies for all mistakes of the needle. 

“I auppose,” said Daisy, thoughtfully, ‘that 
I can rip off the band, and piece the shirt up in 
the back. But isn't it a pity to have it altered 
when it seems such a good fit?” 

** A good fit!” repeated Fred; ‘“ why, I don’t 
know what you can be thinking about, to say 
that. It don’t fit me well at all.” 

“Why, Fred, how you do talk!” her little 
mouth puckering up the least bit in the world at 
his unusual tone. ‘‘I always thought you were 
satisfied with your shirts.” 

“*So I have been,” retorted Fred; ‘‘ but can't 
a fellow grow? That's just the way with you 
women ; you think there can be no improvement 
in any thing you do. J believe in progress. I 
am sure it won't hurt you to take these few 
stitches to please me, will it?” 

“Oh no, Fred,” said his wife; ‘I'll do it 
some time to-day. But there’s the baby crying ; 
I must run and dress him.” 

Fred took off the shirt, and marked with a 
pencil the width of a seam higher, which was all 
he thought it would need. ‘The next one he put 
on had the same fault. 

‘The whole half dozen will have to be alter- 
ed, of course,” said the demon. ‘‘ Daisy is so 
systematic that if there is a fault in one you will 
find it in all.” 

So Fred called out to his wife that he would 
leave the shirts lying on the bed, and that she 
might as well alter them all, and make one job 
of it. 

After the baby had gone to sleep that morning 
the little wife sat down with the six shirts be- 
fore her, and after several hours of unremitting 
industry the few stitches were completed, and the 
desired alteration made. 

“Did you do my shirts to-day, Daisy?” was 
the first salutation of her husband as he came 
home at night. 

“Oh yes, Fred," said she, kissing him; ‘and 
I hope now you will find them all right.” 

“Very well,” said Fred ; ‘‘ I'll try one on after 
tea, and see.” 

After praising his wife's light biscuit, eating a 
whole beefsteak, and drinking three cups of cof- 
fee, he went to his room to try on the shirts, the 
demon following closely at his heels. Soon 
Fred’s vexed voice brought Daisy to his side. 
“This won't do at all!” he exclaimed; ‘see 
what a bunch there is here in the back.” 

“‘That,” she replied, ‘‘is the seam where I 
pieced it up; besides, when it was made higher 
in the back, it was a little longer than the bund ; 
so I held it in a little.” 

“Well,” said Fred, angrily, ‘‘I won't have 
that great bunch in my back, I can tell you; the 
band must be made longer, if necessary.” 

“Then they won't fit your collars,” she said. 

““No matter,” replied Fred; ‘‘I can’t wear 
them this way;” and he looked cross and felt 
cross. He was already too much in the power 
of the demon to be polite to his wife. 

“Can't you do these to-night ?” said he, after 
8 long silence. ‘‘I really want my shirts.” 

Poor Daisy! she was so tired ; besides, there 
were all the button-holes in little ‘Tommy's new 
pants, which she had promised him for his birth- 
day, to-morrow, to be worked thatevening. But 
after a moment's hesitation she said, as cheerfully 
as she could: 

“Well, yes, if you'll give me the exact length 
you want the bands I will cut them out and baste 
them to-night, and sew them on with the machine 
in the morning.” 

“That's a dear,” said Fred; ‘‘and I'll try 
them on and see if they are all right before you 
sew them.” 

Fred was in the habit of reading the paper to 
his wife while she sewed in the evening; but to- 
night, after he had cut out a paper measure for 
his shirt-band, he was so tired, and his shirt pulled 
so, that he couldn't read; besides, he wished that 
Daisy wouldn't sew evenings. 

“Why,” whispered the demon, ‘“‘can’t she 
leave the baby and her sewing and come down 
into the balcony and talk to you? Of course, to- 
night, she must do those shirts, but usually she is 
about some woman’s nonsense or other.” 

Fred listened approvingly, and the demon 
perched on the balcony rail and chuckled at his 
success. 

Daisy sat alone in her pretty sitting-room ad- 
joining the nursery, and worked. A great cloud 
overshadowed her heart ; but she loved her hus- 
band too well to believe that he had any thing to 
do with it, and she wondered what made her feel 
so tired and discouraged. 

“Poor Fred!” she said to herself; ‘‘ he must 
be tired too, for he hasn't read a word to me to- 
night. I hope he won't fall asleep on the bal- 
cony and catch cold.” 

‘The demon, now having thoroughly demoral- 
ized Fred, came up and sut on the back of her 
chair, and watched her a while draw the threads 
in the linen. ‘Then he said, softly : 

“Poor child! it is too bad to do such unneces- 
sary work. Don't you find Fred’s handkerchief 
when he loses it? Don't you brush his coat and 
part his back hair? Don’t you listen when he 
reads to you those tiresome political speeches? 
Don’t you always have what he likes for dinner ? 
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Are yon not an accomplished housekeeper, a de- 
voted mother, and a model wife? And he forgets 
all this in his vexation about a paltry shirt !” 

Daisy wearily put aside the demon; but she 
could not help thinking that there was some truth 
in what he had said. 

Just as she had finished the last button-hole in 
Tommy’s pants Fred came up stairs. 

“Well, Daisy,” said he, so fretfully as to make 
the demon grin all over, ‘‘ you are very sociable 
to-night.” 

“* Why, Fred, I have been wondering all the 
evening why you didn’t come up and talk to me; 
but I suppose, dear, you were too tired, weren’t 
you ?”"—he doing nothing but pet the demon, while 
she, sewing away with a stitch in her side and a 
pain in her heart, was finding excuses for him. 

“Of course I was,” said her husband. ‘* And 
now, if you have donemy shirts, I wish you would 
put up your everlasting sewing.” 

‘Oh, I am afraid he is going to have softening 
of the brain,” she thought, ‘‘ he has acted so 
strangely all day.” 

He, again, never noticing the tired red spot on 
her cheek, and she magnifying this exhibition 
of a selfish temper into the symptoms of a fatal 
disease. 


Fred tried on one of the shirts. ‘‘ Now Daisy,” 
said he, ‘‘ this is really too bad; you've got this 
band too large. Don’t you see how loose and 
baggy it is?” 

Daisy was going to say, ‘‘ No, I really don't 
see” (for the difference between this one and the 
one she had taken off was just one-eighth of 
an inch); but the demon suggested again soften- 
ing of the brain. So she said nothing, but gazed 
rather blankly into Fred’s face. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t look at me in such 
a stupid manner when I want you to suggest any 
improvement,” said her husband. 

The little woman felt a big lump rise up in her 
throat, but she only replied, 

“I really don’t know what improvement to 
suggest.” 

“*You'll have to make them a sixteenth of an 
inch smaller,” said Fred. ‘‘ Here, I'll measure 
my collars and mark them with my pencil.” 

‘So he went into the nursery, and measured and 
marked until long after midnight ; and when he 
had completed his task to his own satisfaction, 
Daisy had, in spite of all her efforts to keep 
awake, fallen asleep upon her pillow. 

‘< There,” said the demon ; ‘* you see she takes 
nointerest whateverin this matter, or she wouldn’t 
go to sleep.” So, without thinking of the tire- 
some day his wife had passed through, or of the 
sympathy and companionship he had failed to 
give her, or of the mental shock she had suffered, 
when a suspicion crossed her mind that the sup- 
port of the strong and loving nature upon which 
she had learned to depend had been partially 
withdrawn from her, thinking only of the pullin 
that shirt, and connecting Daisy with it as being 
somehow the cause, he turned out the gas and 
crawled into bed. 

And the baleful demon spread abroad his ebon 
wings wider and broader over the horizon of 
their happiness. 

Having once commenced to find misfits and 
faults, they seemed to multiply daily, and for a 
time Daisy’s hands were full of business. 

Fred took the matter at last into his own hands, 
insisting that he should plan, and his wife should 
sew according to his direction. True, when a 
shirt was taken up on the sboulders and sewed in 
under the arms, the proportions of the garment 
lost their ease and grace. 

Shirt after shirt being shorn of its amplitude, 
was found to be too diminutive for Fred’s stal- 
wart form, and could not be worn without con- 
fining his arms in a most uncomfortable manner, 
or would allow him no liberty of motion without 
first splitting up the back. To remedy this 
Fred put his ingenuity to the test in devising in- 
tricate and wonderful ‘‘ pieces,” ‘‘gores,” and 
** diamonds,” calculated and cut with mathemat- 
ical accuracy, with which he puzzled poor, simple 
little Daisy, who knew nothing of angles or geo- 
metrical construction, insisting that she should 
sew them into positions at once novel and orig- 
inal; for Fred was guided by no precedent—he 
ignored all the laws of needle-work, and paid not 
the slightest regard to his wife’s faint protest 
against his innovations. So she settled down into 
a calm, automatic obedience, and, regardless of 
material or garment, she pinned and basted and 
sewed according to his order ; but all to no pur- 
pose—Ais shirts would not jit ! 

Thus matters were growing worse with the 
Lattimers, and the demon grew more and more 
jubilant every day. 

About this time Mrs. Deacon Weston came 
with her knitting to spend the afternoon with her 
little friend. 

Mrs, Weston was a kind, motherly sort of a 
woman, and was always welcome among the 
young people. Daisy determined to ask her for 
the pattern of the deacon's shirts, and begin all 
over again, and perhaps with a little of the old 
lady’s experience she might do better in future. 
So after she had ensconced Mrs. Weston in the 
easiest chair, at the pleasantest window of the 
pretty sitting-room, she brought out her sewing 
and sat by her side. 

“Making shirts, eh, Daisy ?”’ said Mrs. Wes- 
ton, looking intently at the little wife's work over 
the tops of her spectacles. *‘ Why, what a funny 
shape!” 

**Do you think so?” said Daisy, timidly. “I 
was going to ask you if you hadn’t a nice pattern 
to lend me, for I don’t seem to succeed very well 
of late.” 

“Oh, my dear child, I haven’t made the dea- 
con's shirts for many along year. It is my can- 
did opinion that no woman can make her hus- 
band’s shirts to his satisfaction; if she can she 
may be assured that he is not long for this 
world. The only quarrel the deacon and I ever 
had was about this very thing. You havo no 





idea how many incompatibilities and uncongeni- 
alities this subject brought up; and if I had not 
set down my foot just when I did, we should 
have been subjects to have delighted the most 
rabid divorce agent.” 

Encouraged by these words, Daisy told her 
friend of her attempts and failures; and that she 
might see the extent to which the thing had 
gone, she opened a closet door, and brought out 
a pile of abnormal garments, which were clipped 
and pieced into such shapes as to render it im- 
possible fora human being towear them. These 
she laid in Mrs, Weston’s lap. The old lady 
laid down her knitting, and turned them over 
with an air of curious interest. Then laying her 
head back in her chair, she laughed until the 
tears rolled down her fat cheeks and dimmed 
her spectacles. ‘Taking them off with one hand, 
she was polishing them on a sleeve of one of 
the deformities with the other, when she caught 
sight of Daisy's perplexed face. 

‘IT know what you have gone through,” she 
said. _ ‘‘Every married woman comes to this 
sooner or later. I, too, have my relics of the 
shirt war. Now I am goitg to give you some 
advice. Don't do any more of this kind of work. 
Pat all these in the rag-bag, and let Fred have 
his shirts made in future by men who make it 
their special business, I have seen enough to 
know that if this goes on much longer, yon will 
jeopardize and perhaps ruin your chance of fu- 
ture happiness.” 

Daisy went on with her sewing, and said noth- 
ing in reply; but a new purpose was born in her 
soul. 

The very next time she attempted to carry 
out one of Fred's original improvements it was, 
as usual, not a success. Fred lost his temper, 
and rolling the shirt into a bundle, he pitched 
it across the room, and exclaimed, petulantly, 
“‘There's no use to try; I can’t wear the thing, 
and it’s all your fault, Daisy. I neversyet knew 
a woman who had brains enough to make any 
thing fit for a man to wear.” 

Then Daisy's pretty, soft black eyes flashed, 
and she came and stood beside him. 

“Frederic,” said she, ‘‘I’ve tried hard 
enough to please you in this matter, but now I 
solemnly protest against doing it any more. In 
future you must get your shirts made by some 
one else. I shall lose the pleasure I have had 
in doing something for you, but you will be bet- 
ter pleased, and we shall both be happier.” 

After a short but spirited and decisive battle 
the matter was settled, and after that Fred had 
his shirts made in the city. 

To say that he found no fault after this, or 
that the shirt-makers always succeeded in getting 
a perfect fit, would not be true; but other men 
seemed satisfied, and he felt that he must be; 
besides, he found that no man would follow his 
erratic orders with the submission of a wife. 

And 80, discomfited and disappointed, the de- 
mon of the shirt folded up his black plumage, 
and unwillingly crossed the threshold of their 
door, leaving Daisy and Fred to come back to 
their old life again. 


Several years after, when this episode in their 
life was almost forgotten, Fred was one day rum- 
maging over some old trunks, when he came 
upon a pile of linen shirts. 

‘* I wonder why these are put away here,” he 
said to himself; ‘they look as if I might wear 
them.” Accordingly he brought them down, and 
proceeded to try one on. 

“<Why, Daisy, what shirts are these?” said he 
to his wife. ‘‘ See this one, how beautifully it fits 
me. Now this is something like; why, it is per- 
fect!” 

‘** Those,” said Daisy, with a slight twinkle of 
triumph in her eye, ‘‘ are the ones you had be- 
fore you commenced your alterations.” 

**You don’t say so,” said Fred, turning over 
the rest; ‘‘I wonder what could have been the 
matter with them. I'll take one down to-mor- 
row to Muslin & Sons, and they shall keep it in 
future as a pattern.” 

And Fred's kiss of contrition obliterated the 
last trace of this sentence, that once had been 
rudely graven on her heart: ‘‘ J never yet knew a 
woman who had brains enough to make any thing 
Jit for a man to wear.” 





VASSAR COLLEGE. 


We attended the Commencement exercises 
of Vassar College for young women, at 
Poughkeepsie, on the 21st of June. We were 
not there to report the proceedings, of the intel- 
lectial character of which we might, with truth, 
speak in words of highest praise; and so we will 
only notice some of the more salient points of 
excellence in the college itself. 

This was the sixth Commencement. Those 
who have regularly attended the ceremonies de- 
clare that they have noted every year a decided 
progress in the working of the college toward 
perfection, and the evidences of its vast power 
and influence for good in society as an instrn- 
ment in the development of character into per- 
fect fullness according to the best ideals. 

The professors and their families live in 
houses under the college roof, and exert a most. 
salutary social influence upon the students by 
their daily life of harmony and good neighbor- 
hood. Out of this, and the delightfal methods 
of culture found in the college in the highest de- 
gree of perfection, has been created a most re- 
markable attachment of the graduates to the in- 
stitution. There were at the late Commence- 
ment between seventy and eighty of the alumni 
as guests of the college. Among them was one 
of the class of 1868, with her husband, and her 
sweet babe a year old. The latter was the re- 
cipient of a silver cup from that class, 

It is one of the glories of Vassar College that 
it makes no distinction in salary or position be- 
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tween its masculine and feminine professors. 
‘The two of the latter sex—Miss Mitchell, the 
head of the Department of Astronomy, and 
Miss Avery at the head of the Department of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and the resident phy- 
sician of the college—receive each the same sal- 
ary as the professors of the opposite sex. In 
this Vassar College acts in perfect accordance 
with the grand aim of the founder of the insti- 
tution, namely, the elevation of woman, 

The Museum of Natural History, arranged 
and classified for educational purposes, is rapid- 
ly increasing in importance. It is now equal, in 
a scientific point of view, to that of any college 
in the country. It has nearly a complete collec- 
tion of specimens of North American birds, and 
a very large number of those of Central and 
South American birds. The time is doubtless 
nigh when every kind of bird known on the en- 
tire American continent, North, Central, and 
South, will be represented there. The collection 
contains at least fifty specimens not to be found 
in the British Museum. The collections of the 
department have already acquired a transatlantic 
reputation. ‘I'wo eminent English scientists have 
recently asked for the loan of specimens to figure 
in their monographs. The cabinets of ornithol- 
ogy and mineralogy are known to naturalists as 
models of their kind. 

The Art Department is assuming an aspect of 
great importance as an educator. The founder 
purchased a choice gallery of pictures in oil and 
water-colors, and drawings, mostly of the cab- 
inet size, so convenient for copying, at a cost of 
$20,000, and presented it to the college. In- 
cluded in the purchase was an art library, which, 
it is believed, has no equal in this country. Last 
year some fine plaster casts of statues, busts, and 
reliefs from the establishment of M. Venni, in 
Frankfort, Germany, were added to the collec- 
tion; also a set of autotypes, or fac-similes, 
printed in permanent colors, of original draw- 
ings and etchings by Albert Diirer, Lucas Van 
Leyden, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. Orders 
are about to be sent to the celebrated establish- 
ment of Anderson, in Rome, for a large collec- 
tion of magnificent photographs of specimens of 
ancient and modern art, by which the progress 
of the arts of design may be traced through all 
the periods and vicissitudes of their history. 
These specimens will be subjectively and chron- 
ologically arranged, classified, and labeled, so 
that the student may study the subject intelli- 
gently without a master. But the professor in 
charge will, in conversation and stated lectures, 
explain the technicalities and the significance of 
the different objects of art represented, and their 
relations to the history, literature, and civiliza- 
tion of the peoples whose languages the student 
may be taught in another department of the col- 
lege. By this method the learner must incident- 
ally acquire a vast amount of useful knowledge 
lying outside the realm of art, and have the mem- 
ory of it fixed by the co-instruction of the eye, 
which seldom forgets. Among the gems of the 
art collection are four water-color drawings by 
Turner, which were purchased in Europe some 
years ago by the Rev. Dr. Magoon, and which 
are notable as being the only works of this dis- 
tinguished artist, with the exception of two small 
sketches, in this country. One of these, the Pass 
of St. Bernard, which includes some dogs drawn 
by Landseer, is the missing illustration to Rogers’s 
Italy, which Ruskin wished to repurchase when 
collecting those drawings, and received answer 
from Dr: Magoon that nothing short of a war 
with England would obtain it, but that the rest 
of the pictures would one by one follow the pio- 
neer to America. Another of the drawings was 
made for Sir Walter Scott. They are remark- 
able for delicacy and harmony of color, and be- 
long to Turner's best period. 

The Philosophical Department is thoroughly 
equipped, and the able professor in charge has 
so arranged his implements and materials that 
the students have every facility afforded them 
that may be found in the best scientific schools, 
Professor Morse has just made a most interesting 
donation to this department. It is claimed that 
the first really successful daguerreotypes made on 
this continent were produced by him. These 
he carefully preserved, and the whole collection 
constitutes the donation referred to, and is the 
property of Vassar College, of. whose board of 
trustees Professor Morse is a member. 

‘The equipment of the Department of Astron- 
omy is also complete. The observatory is one 
of the best in the country. The defining powers 
of its great telescope are said to be equal to those 
of any instrument of its kind in existence. The 
professor in charge has published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Art, for June, 1871, 
an account, with illustrations, of her observa- 
tions of changes on the surface of Jupiter that 
may be seen by few telescopes in the world. 

The practical operations of the Department of 
Physiology: and Health, presided over by Miss 
Avery, the resident physician of the college, seem 
to be directed with great skill. During the six 
years of the college existence, and her adminis- 
tration of this department, not a single death 
has occurred among the students, whose average 
number in attendance has been about three hun- 
dred and fifty. A hearse has been upon the col- 
lege grounds only three times since the institution 
was opened, in 1865. These occasions were the 
conveying away of the remains of the founder, 
and the father of Professor Mitchell, both over 
seventy-five years of age, and of Miss Lyman, the 
lady principal, in whose system were the seeds of 

consumption when she came there. 2 

Arrangements have just been made with the 

‘Western Union Telegraph Company for the es- 
tablishment of a station in the college building, 
by which the students and their friends abroad 

“may have instantaneous communication with 
each other, when necessary. This is an advan- 
tage hardly to be overestimated. 

‘The Musical Department is managed by Pro- 


fessor F, L. Ritter with great ability. It main- 
tains a very high standard of classical music, and 
gives evidence of cultured taste. At the Com- 
mencement the Philharmonic Society of the col- 
lege rendered difficult compositions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Chopin with great skill and effect- 
iveness. 

We will only add that the trustees of the insti- 
tution are ever ready to make the most liberal 
provision of means for maintaining for Vassar 
College the highest position among the educa- 
tional establishments of the world, so that with- 
in its walls young women (there is no limit to 
the age of students over fifteen years) may have 
every advantage for learning that may be found 
in any college or university for young men in 
this country or in Europe. We are induced to 
speak so highly of this school from testimony 
and observation because of the very great impor- 
tance to our country of such an institution for 
the thorough education of young women, the 
prospective mothers of future custodians of the 
highest interests of our republic. 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


'N Heidelberg and, in fact, the other university 
towns, as well as the metropolitan cities of 
Germany, there are facilities for the education 
of all, from the youngest to the most advanced. 
Thoroughness and fullness of study, together with 
inexpensiveness of cost, are characteristic of all 
the schools and institutions of learning. There 
is none of that American impatience to finish the 
education, as it is termed—to bound with our na- 
tional elasticity of temperament from science to 
science, with a bare touch of each, which leaves 
no lasting impression—and burst at once into 
life, with an undiminished velocity, perhaps, but 
certainly with not much increased weight. 

The Genmneas are deliberate in most things, 
but above all in the instruction of their youth. 
Elementary education, which is ordinarily pre- 
sumed to be completed in the United States at the 


-age of fifteen or sixteen, or even fourteen, is not 


over in Germany before eighteen or nineteen. A 
child is seldom taught systematically until he is 
seven years old. He is then placed at the pri- 
mary school, where he is kept until he has made 
sufficient progress to be received into the lyceum 
or gymnasium. This is ordinarily at the age of 
nine or ten, or thereabout. He now enters upon 
the course of the higher school—called, as it may 
be, lyceum or gymnasium—which, if followed 
throughout and regularly, lasts nine years, The 
German thus does not complete his school educa- 
tion before the advanced age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. His acquirements are, indeed, much more 
extensive and substantial than those of our self- 
confident striplings on leaving school, but they are, 
nevertheless, regarded as quite elementary. The 
instruction of the gymnasium, in fact, is supe- 
rior, and equal in range to that of the American 
colleges, though without the pretension of teach- 
ing the abstract studies ostentatiously set down 
in their hypocritical curricula, but never pur- 
sued. 

The studies of the gymnasium or lyceum are 
full and various. The teaching of the languages 
—ancient and modern—geography and history, 
arithmetic and mathematics, with their practical 
applications, drawing and music, is thorough. 
The youth who has passed creditably through 
the lyceum is generally a good classical, French, 
and English scholar, a competent accountant, 
and is well grounded in the elementary princi- 
ples of science and philosophy. He thus is 
ready for the technical study and discipline nec- 
essary to all the higher occupations and profes- 
sions. From the lyceum he goes, according to 
his future destination, directly to the manufac- 
tory, the banking or counting house, the office 
of the engineer or studio of the architect, or to 
the university to fit himself for the scientific or 
learned professions. With this liberal basis of 
acquirement it is not surprising that the Ger- 
mans are taking the lead every where in trade, 
commerce, art, science, and learning. 

There is nothing to debar the poorest inhab- 
itant of Germany from the privileges of the gym- 
nasium or lyceum. The cost of tuition is less 
than two dollars and a half a quarter! The 
time, indeed, required for a full course limits its 
benefits to those whose parents are sufficiently 
thriving to spare them from active labor for so 
long a period; but the sons of the most needy 
at an early age are able to avail themselves of 
some of its advantages. All foreign residents 
in Germany who study the best interests of their 
children will not fail to send them to a gym- 
Dasium. 

The University of Heidelberg confers degrees 


in philosophy, embracing languages, literature,. 


and science ; in medicine, law, and divinity; and 
supplies the most ample and efficient means for 
the acquisition of the knowledge necessary to 
obtain them. The German student generally 
passes four or five years at the university; but 
its honors are accessible to all who, after the 
payment of a hundred dollars, can give proof, on 
examination, of deserving them, without the ex- 
action of preliminary attendance upon the lec- 
tures, These are open to all on matriculating 
and paying the required fees. The charge of 
matriculation is eight dollars, and for a course 
of lectures of six months, from five to eight. 
For instruction in the laboratories attached to 
the scientific departments the price is sixteen 
dollars for the half year. Bunsen, the great 
chemist, besides his didactic course of chemis- 
try, personally superintends the practical studies 
of his pupils, who, attracted by his widely ex- 
tended reputation, throng in large numbers his 
laboratory. This offers, probably, the best op- 
portunities in the world for the practical study of 
chemical analysis in all its varieties, With the 
rapid development of late, in the United States, 


of its mineralogical and metallurgical resources, 
there has been a sudden and great demand for 
mining engineers, metallurgists, assayers, and 
chemical analysts. This has consequently led 
many of our most enterprising and intelligent 
youth to the pursuit of chemistry and its kindred 
studies. ‘The United States, we are proud to 
say, has a numerous and creditable representa- 
tion in the Bunsen Laboratory. Helmholz, the 
greatest of living philosophers, whose last word, 
we regret to say, has been spoken from his fa- 
miliar rostrum at Heidelberg—for he has gone, 
tempted by metropolitan rewards and honors, 
to Berlin—also superintended a practical course 
of study in his department. ‘This, no doubt, 
will be continued by his successor. Kirchoff, 
the Professor of Physics, who divides with his 
distinguished coadjutor, Bunsen, the honors of 
that greatest revelation of modern science, the 
spectrum analysis, is among the most successful 
of the theoretical and practical teachers in the 
university. 

‘The law department, illustrated by the famous 
names of Mittermaur and Vangeron, still de- 
servedly attracts crowds of scholars from all parts 
of the world. ‘The school of medicine, though 
sustained by the venerable reputation of the aged 
but energetic anatomist, Arnold, and compe- 
tent associates, has not been able to withstand 
the competition of the metropolitan schools of 
Vienna and Berlin. As for the theological de- 
partment, it is puzzling to discover its raison 
détre—why it should exist ; for even the divines 
hardly resist the prevailing German disbelief, 
and the most earnest of them, like Schenkel, seem 
Not to oppose, but only strive with more and 
more perplexity to reconcile it with orthodoxy. 

‘The student at Heidelberg, though he may be 
tempted as elsewhere to an unnecessary freedom 
of expense, can live well, with full enjoyment of 
all the privileges of the university, for five hun- 
dred dollars a year. His room costs him only 
from about a dollar to a dollar and a half a week, 
his day’s dinner, at the usual students’ board- 
ing-houses, twenty-five cents, and he can dine at 
the best hotels for eight dollars a month. His 
two other meals together will not amount to more 
than the price of his dinner. Clothes are, at 
most, half as expensive as in the United States; 
and his menus plaisirs—small pleasures—though 
a very extensible commodity every where, can be 
kept within as narrow a limit of cost in Heidel- 
berg as in any place we know. 





SEA-WEEDS. 


Is marine botany sea-weeds are called Alga— 
a name which is applied to the vegetable king- 
dom of the waters. ‘There is no sea from the 
poles to the equator free from them, though they 
abound on some shores much more than on 
others. 

Specimens can be easily collected as soon as 
the tide ebbs, and the finest species are usuall; 
found in pools among the rocks. ‘Those which 
grow on the rocks are invariably the most per- 
fect, and great care should be taken to procure 
the entire plant, taking with it the roots or ten- 
drils which hold it to the stone. As a general 
rule these plants change color if allowed to re- 
muin exposed to sun or rain; so the sooner they 
are gathered and dried the handsomer they are. 
The autumnal storms usually wash inshore very 
beautiful specimens of the three different classes 
of sea-weeds, and in October the handsomest va- 
rieties can be procured. Attention should be 
paid to the locality in which they are found ; and 
be sure to note whether they are left by the re- 
ceding tide, or are growing to the rocks, 

When collected, prepare them directly, using 
water well salted, as fresh water dims the bright 
lines of those belonging to the Rhodosperma, 
or second class. 

Place the sea-weeds in a large shallow dish; 
cut drawing-paper to the requisite size, and slip 
it under the plant. Use a good-sized camel’s- 
hair brush to spread out the minute fibres; if a 
pin is used it breaks the tiny filaments, and 
does not give as graceful an appearance to the 
branches. Then lift the paper carefully, in a 
slanting position, so that the water may run off. 
Lay the slips of paper thus prepared upon some 
flat surface, and let them dry for five minutes. 
Then place a sheet of common blotting-paper 
over each plant; upon that lay a piece of soft 
cambric without sizing, or a bit of old linen, then 
another sheet of blotting-paper. Thus arranged, 
the sheets must be laid between two pieces of 
stiff pasteboard, or book-binder’s board, and sub- 
jected to heavy pressure. Every day the blot- 
ting-paper and cloth should be removed, dried, 
and replaced; and any specimens that are thor- 
oughly dried can be carefully laid aside to be la- 
beled and dated. They can be gummed into a 
scrap-book, or arranged as drawings are often 
secured, by cutting four slits, one in each corner 
of the page, and inserting the pasteboard be- 
tween the openings. By so doing they can be 
taken out without injury to the book, and better 
specimens inserted. To keep them from fading 
they can be brushed over with ‘‘ map” varnish, 
a colorless preparation; or one can make a var- 
nish by dissolving small lumps of gum-mastic in 
spirits of turpentine. This makes them retain 
their original color for years. 

‘When they are all collected and prepared, we 
must attend to their classification. 

Harvey, in his ‘‘ Manual of British Alge,” 
gives three distinct classes. ‘The first is Me/a- 
nosperme, or the olive green species—the Greek 
word signifying black and seed, for on exposure 
to the air they grow black, and are of a woody 
substance and of a fibrous texture. To this 
species belong the ‘‘ black beads” so frequent- 
ly collected by visitors on the coasts of the At- 
lantic. 

There are six families in this class of sea- 
weeds. Some of these species afford succulent 


food; and one species in China forms an im- 

portant article of commerce. A tenacious glue 

is extracted by continued boiling, and the Chi- 
nese use it in manufacturing lanterns; it is also 
formed into window-shades. 

One variety, called Padina pavonia, resembles 
the expanded tail of the peacock, arld is very 
beautiful. It is plentiful in tropical seas, but its 
northern limit is on the southern coast of En- 
gland. On our shores it is never found. In Scot- 
land there is found a species of this class, from 
which knife-handles are made. It is called 
Laminaria digitata, and thus prepared it can 
hardly be distinguished from horn, 

The second class is styled Rhodosperme. All 
of these sea-weeds are of a rose red, purple, or 
reddish-brown hue. ‘heir colorings are as per- 
fect as those of flowers. Some of the species 
grow in brightly shaded fronds brilliant as rib- 
bons; others are fine and soft as hair, possess- 
ing rosy red tresses; while some reflect the col- 
ors of the rainbow in their bright waving plumes. 
All the twenty-seven families of this class, with 
their numerous branches, are very beautiful. 
They are plentifully scattered on the Atlantic 
coast, and on the Pacific they are especially 
lovely. A wreath of shaded sea-weeds of this 
species is ‘‘a joy forever.” Callithamion roseum 
is delicately tinged, and contrasts well with the 
grass green varieties. Moss-rose buds can be 
formed frum the different colors of the second 
and third classes. The third class is called 
Chlorosperme or the grass green genus. Under 
this head are comprised all the sea-weeds of a 
bright green hue. ‘They do not equal in beauty 
the second class, nor can they boast of the utility 
of the first class, yet they possess many attrac- 
tions. They embrace twenty-two families, and 
are scattered all over the world. Some of them 
are of a glutinous character, and must be dried, 
and not pressed, after being brushed out on the 
paper. ‘There are others that will not adhere to 
it, and require a little isinglass dissolved in 
whisky to attach them. 

The handsomest and richest specimens of this 
class are found in the lowest tide pools, Ulva 
&nga is a beautiful specimen of this genus; its 
emerald green plumes are found from the Baltic 
to our Atlantic shores. The limits of this arti- 
cle give us no space to describe all the wonders 
contained in sea-weeds. .A microscope is needed 
to unfold to us their rare beauties. 

“It seems as if these wondrous plants had thought 
And power to choose out places for their growth; 
As if they sought to bless the homeliest haunts, 
And clothe the rock with beauty ; bidding men 
Passing, perchance in haste, to pause, and think 
Of Him who made them, and look scorn no longer 
On lowlier ones, whom the Most High hath placed 
In fitting stations.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coooa-xur Pupprnc.—To one and a half pints of 
grated cocoa-nut add one pint of new milk, two cup- 
fuls of sweet cream, and four eggs—the yolks and 
whites beaten separately—two tea-spoonfuls of melted 
butter, two crackers rolled fine; sweeten to taste. 

A very nice plain mixture for cocoa-nut pudding, 
suitable for “every-day life,” is made by making a 
blanc-mange of one quart of milk and four table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch; while hot, melt a small piece 
of butter in it; let it cool, and add the yolks of six 
eggs, sugar to taste, and about a tea-cupful of grated 
cocos-nut, then the beaten whites. Both this and the 
preceding require the pie-dishes lined with puff paste, 
and then the mixture poured in, baking in a rather 
quick oven three-quarters of an hour. 

Pram Pru Pupnine.—A very nice one for “ every- 
day” use can be made by breaking into small pieces a 
stale loaf of baker's bread, letting it soak in milk until 
it has absorbed all it will, draining 1t off thoroughly, 
and working out all the milk you can with the spoon. 
Ifyou have any beef suet adda little, but it will do very 
nicely without. Then etir in half a tea-cupful of mo- 
lasses, half a pound of brown sugar, the same quantity 
of stoned raisins, a quarter of a pound of currants 
rolled in flour, and a few pieces of citron if you have it. 
Boil in either a mould or pudding-bag the same time 
you would an ordinary plum pudding the same size. 
Eat with wine sauce. % 

Rror-rLovuz Poppine.—Put on to boil one quart of 
milk; mix in a bowl a little over half a pound of 
ground rice with enough milk to make it smooth; 
when the milk in the stew-pan comes to a boil, add 
the rice, and let it bubble once; take it off the stove, 
and stir in, until melted, a quarter of a pound of butter ; 
let it get cold; then add a scant gill of cream or new 
milk, half a pound of best white sugar, a very little 
lemon peel finely shredded, nutmeg to taste, yolks of 
five eggs well beaten in, and then the beaten whites. 
It can now be either used for puddings in pie-dishes 
lined with thin puff paste, or baked in a pudding-dish 
well greased, sending it to table hot, and eating with 
sauce. Or, line a pudding-dish with puff paste rolled 
thin, and bake a light brown. 

Arpix Pupprxe.—Select juicy apples that are a little 
acid. Pare, core, and cut them into small pieces; when. 
you have about three pints, put them on to cook. Let 
them stew until entirely done ; take them off the stove, 
mash them well, and add a lump of batter about the 
size of a small egg, sugar to taste, und a very little cin- 
namon; when cold, beat in three eggs. Butter the 
aides and bottom of a deep baking-dish; strew in 
bread crambe until the bottom is covered to the thick- 
ness of about an inch; then about half the depth of the 
stewed apples, a thin layer of crambe, the rest of the 
apples, and another thick layer of crambs: sct it in 
the oven to bake, which, if quick, will take about half 
an hour. Just before taking it out sift white sugar 
over the top; put it in the hottest part of the stove 
to brown a minnte or two. Either eat cold with 
cream, or hot with a sauce. 

ANicz Ome srt ros Breaxrast.—Beat two eggs, yolks 


and whites together, in a bowl! until very light. In a 


cup put one tea-spoonful of corn starch; add slowly a 
secant half tea-cupful of milk (new milk is best); when. 
well stirred and smooth, pour this over the eggs, and 
beat all well together for a few minutes; a little 
chopped parsley can be added if wished. Cook as 
other omelets. In making any kind of omelet salt and 
pepper should not be added until sent to table; and 
to have them perfectly light and not tough, the in- 
gredients must be well and quickly beaten wiiit the 
fork, The quantity given for this omelet is enough for 
three persons, . 
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A LOVER'S DEVICE. 


YOUNG gentleman in Amsterdam had been 

a year or two ago paying his addresses, 
without success, to a young lady. The father 
of the maiden was altogether obdurate, and could 
not be induced to favor the suit; but the swain 
had observed certain symptoms which led him to 
believe that his attentions were not wholly un- 
acceptable to the lady. When the festival of 


letters, ‘‘een dikke vrijer,”' fat lover. ‘Ihe box 
arrived at the usual five o'clock dinner-hour, and 
the daughter seeing the box in the hall, and 
reading the address, wished at once to open it. 
But her father, who perhaps smelled a rat, and 
knew better than his daughter the possible hu- 
mors of the day, said, ‘‘ No, let us have dinner 
first, and meanwhile have the box brought into 
the dining-room.” With some trouble the box 
was removed there by the maids. Dinner dragged 
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| little donkey of a fellow is to suppose I will ever 
let him have my daughter! 1 wonder what he 
has sent her. What can these little holes be 
for? Ah! here is ono of mevrouw’s knitting- 
needles—let us poke one in and see if we can 
make out.” 
“*For God’s sake, don’t,” said a stifled voice 
from the box, ‘‘or you will poke my eye out!” 
‘Bless me, who's this? What can it be?” 
“T am Mynheer F——,” said the voice ; “‘ for 
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St. Nicholas approached some waggish friends 
proposed a plan of offering his hand and heart, 
the drollery of which might possibly soften the 
unwilling father and assure the Indy of the entire 
devotion of his person. 

On the eve of St. Nicholas a long and rather 
narrow box, with some holes in the lid, was con- 
veyed to the house of Mynheer ——. addressed 
to Jufvrouw with the swain’s compliments, in 
addition to which, without the latter’s knowl- 
edge, the fuectious friends had painted in large 





its slow length along, was artfully protracted, 
and the opening of the box kept in abeyance 
until it was almost time to goto bed. Then the 
hammer was missing, the screw-driver could not 
be found, and at lass the opening of the wonderful 
box put off until next morning. ‘‘ Goede nacht; 
slaap goed ;” all departed save Mynheer ——, 
the father. With bed-candle in hand, he went 
to the box, listened carefully for a moment or 
two, and then, giving the box a slight kick, pro- 
ceeded no moralize aloud, ‘‘ What a fool that 





Heaven's sake, let me out; I can’t stand it much 
longer.” 

“Will you promise never to speak to my 
danghter again if I do?” 
- “No, I won't; I'll die first.” 

“Very well, then—good-night.” 


“Don't be so inhuman; I shall be dead in | 


another hour.” 

“Will you promise?” 

“No,” said the voice in the box, more faintly ; 
“*never.” 
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“Well, you are a brave little sou’. 
you ont.” 

Sly father took out screw-driver and hammer 
from his own pocket, where they had been lost, 
and let out the poor lover's very cramped, but 
plump and comely person. 

“*Now I am a free man,” said the latter, in a 
somewhat weak voice, “‘I give my free promise, 
as you have saved my life, not to speak to your 
daughter again without your permission.” 








‘+ Well,” rejoined the father, kicking the box, 
“Cif you have not done for her more than most 
sweethearts would, you have certainly got into 
less.” 

Small wit on the one side, and diplomatic 
gratitude on the other, made them so well pleased 
that they shook hands and parted such good 
friends that F-——— soon after overcame Mynheer 
-——'s repugnance to the match, and, before the 
next St. Nicholas, won the lady too, thanks to his 
ingenious device. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Muxnre.—Make your striped percale, if intended for 
a suit, by Short-Sacque Suit pattern; if for a house 
drevs, by wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol IV. 

Mes, W. H. M.—For your white muslin make a 
demi-train, over-akirt, and basque. Trim with flat 
pleatings, a band of wide black velvet ribbon, and 
bows at intervala. Make your etriped grenadine by 
cut paper pattern of Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated 
In Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. Trim with bias ruffles of 
the same. 

Neire—Any house-furnishing store will supply 
you with fluting-irons, We do not give addresses in 
this column. 

Mea. L. E. B.—Trim your black grenadine with bias 
ruffles of the eame, gathered, and, if you choose, a very 
narrow edging of pointed lace. 

Zexoota.—Your sample is English poplin. Make 
by Traveling Suit pattern illustrated iu Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. IV., and trim with bias bands of the same and 
fringe.—We know nothing of your previous letters. 

Deta.—Your shawl would be very suitable to ar- 
range in the way you describe. 

Mas. E. W. N.—Polonaise is pronounced po-lo-naze. 

‘Atazpra.—When we epeak of elderly ladies we mean 
those considerably over forty years of age.—Get a 
black grenadine, and make by Apron-Polonaise Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Trim with 
ruffles of the same. 

Krrry G.—Any one of the polonaise suits of which 
patterns are given will look well in black alpaca. 

M. B. G.—A clerk in a store ehould be treated with 
the courtesy that a lady extends to every one with 
whom she has relations; but there need not be very 
ceremonious salutations, as these retard business. 

Mas. C. B. H.—Make a buff piqué suit, Gabrielle, and 
long sacque for your little boy to travel in. White 
straw turban. Get lisle-thread gloves for your little 
daughter. 

Sturvz Kantvs.—An apron-polonaise of black silk 
with ruffled skirt, and Swiss muslin pleatings peeping 
from beneath the ruffles, is the best plan for your styl- 
ish black silk suit. You need not line your linen waist. 

Mrs. F. G. G.—Make the bride's Swiss muslin with 
a train, long over-skirt, and half-high, square-necked 
basque, trimmed with side-pleated flounces edged with 
Valenciennea. One trained muslin petticoat and a 
short one {s enough under it. Make pongee by Short- 
Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

Aonrs I. C.—Use Swiss muslin instead of tarlatan 
for your commencement drese, and make by direc- 
tions given above to “Mra. F. G. G.” 

8. A. M.—The beaver mohair is a lighter quality, 
and more silky-looking than alpaca. We prefer the 
mohair for the present season, 

Youre Mornre.—Read New York Fashions in Ba- 
zar No. 2%, Vol. IV., for directions about your child’s 
clothes. 

Hoeey.—Get gray English mohair or pongee for 
your traveling suit, and trim with bias silk bands and 
fringe. Baste oil-silk inside your dress ining. Many 
ladies wear a linen shoulder cover, shaped like a yoke, 
with strings to tie down under the arms.—There are 
salves sold for bunions; but we fear there is little help 
for them, as they are enlarged bones, As tight shoes 
produce them, loose shoes may relieve them. 

Muss Ers.a M. C.—Cut and trim your green silk by 
pattern of Pointed Waist Suit. The black silk will 
look well made by Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illue- 
trated in Bazar No. 18, VoL IV., trimmed with raffles 
and lace. The Postilion-Basque Suit pattern shown 
in Bazar No. 15, VoL IV., is what you want for the 
striped silk. 

Mus. B. H.—Your blue sample is very worthless 
Japanese poplin, Trim it with blue velvet ribbon, 
thongh it is scarcely worth it. Your French gray silk 
will look well with Swiss muslin pleatings on the skirt, 
and worn under a Swiss polonaise. The piqné braid 
like your sample {s still used. 

‘Mus, W.—Read reply above to “ Mra, F. @. G.” 

A Reapez.—Get a Swiss muslin polonaise to wear 
over your checked silk. 

Mrs. C. R. G.—The Gabrielle and walking coat in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., will beet suit boys of two or 
three years, Piqué sacques, short and loose, with 
seams under the arms and on the shoulders, trimmed 
with an embroidered cambric rnfile, are worn by chil- 
dren. Corduroy or ladies’ cloth is used if a thick 
garment is required. 

Mas. G. 8.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn.—We give a cut paper pattern of little boys’ suit 
in this number. 

A. Puttires.—For shoes read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 1V. Wear your hair in flowing braids, 
with curls between. Trim your silk with pleatings of 
Swiss muslin ; your satin with white lace. 

Mus, E. J. A.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” costs 
$1, and is sent, prepaid, from this office. 

N. P. T.—Your sample would look very pretty 
trimmed with white lace, or with pleatings of Swiss 
muslin. 

Mus H. P. Z.—Put blas bands of the same, edged 
with black braid, on the flannel boating dress, and 
straight pleatings on the linen. 

B.S. P.—We can not decide which is the best model 
for cutting dresses. The Bazar uses its own plan, ex- 
plained in Bazar No. 86, Vol, Il. 

‘Mass Juzza B.—Trim your green silk with bias bands 
of the same, fringe, and ruffles. 

C. F. M.—Piqués are made with basques or with 
short sacques. Bias bands, braid, and pleated muslin 
frills are the trimming. Flat bands of solid-colored 
silk, or raffles of the same, or black velvet ribbon and 
fringe, trim Japanese silks. A pleating of the same, 
or a bias fold, should trim your linen polonaise. 

Marmiz.—Read directions in New York Fashions of 
Bazar Noa. 25 and 27 for hints about children’s dresses. 

M. K. J.—Read answer just given “ Mattic.”—It is 
polite to express pleasure at your friend's visit. 

Famry.—We can not suggest any change in your 
organdy and grenadine, as they are suitably made for 
the house, and the material {s not appropriate for the 
street. Put Swies muslin pleatings inside your sleeves. 

Gurran.—In presenting your strange friend to your 

hostess you should introduce the stranger to the host- 
ess, and not vice versa, 
“8. Gxawt.—We have attended to your request. The 
address was correct as given you. We think the de- 
signe you want have been furnished in back numbers 
of the Bazar. 

Mrs, 8, J. C.—Your subscription for three months 
was recelved April 29, and the paper sent you at once 
and regularly. 

Manoventrz.—We have never given the pattern of 
the marguerite polonaise. The Unen overall pattern 
ja that of Water-proof Cloak in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

Bazan Wonsutrxn.—Yoor Inen suit would scarcely 
be warm enongh to wear to Niagara. Your silk with 
a linen overall would be more coinfortable. 
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‘A. W, V.—Seven yards of ladies’ cloth will make you 
a plain riding habit, Water-proof cloth and thick al- 
paca are also used. Black, dark green, and blue are 
the fashionable colors. 

‘Mans, R. P. W.—Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., contains the 
cut and description of the wrapper pattern. 

M. C.—Loop the poplin skirt by pleats in the side 
seam. The ruffle extends up the back of the blue over- 
skirt. Black lawn should be made with a box-pleated 
blouse-waist, and should be worn over black. 

Mas. Hexen C. B.—Modistes here would make your 
organdies with a polonaise and ruffled skirt, your 
striped percale by the Short-Sacque Suit pattern, and 
your polka-dotted percale by the wrapper pattern sent 
you.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

Misa M. 0.—We do not procure samples for our 
readers, 


———— 


IMPORTANT FOR LADIES TO KNOW. 


Tuer can clean all kinds of Clothing, either 
silk, woolen, or cotton, Kid Gloves, Point Lace, 
etc.,-perfectly by using /ragrant Sapoliene. It 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric, is as clear 
as water, no trouble to use, dries instantly, and 
leaves a rich perfume. Sold by all Druggists. 
—[Com.] 





Tue use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer not only restores the hair to its natural 
color, but gives it a soft and healthy look. — 
[Com.] 





Aver’s CHERRY Pectorat.—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all 
affections of the Lungs and Throat.—[Com.] 





To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Fruit Dumplings, etc., you should use Dooley’ 
‘Ask your Grocer for it—[Cum.] 


Yeast Powder. 





Corvine Wuxet.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the only, reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. _Pre- 
pared only by Dr B. C. Prey, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
treet, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


The Carpenter Improved 
SelfHeating FLUTING Machine. 


This machine {s heated 
with oas by attaching a rub- 
ber tube to any -burner 
and connecting with the ma- 
chine. Where gas is not 
used, a spirit lamp is pro- 
vided. It dispenses with the 
heating - irons, tongs, and 
ashes so annoying in other 
machines. It saves one-half 
the time spent in passing the 











heatern to and from the fire. 
‘This machine received the first and only premium 


and medal at the late Fair of the American 
in 1870. Manufactured by 
HENRY CROMWELL, 
No. 28 Barclay St., New York. 
For Sale by Hardware and House-Furnishing Dealers. 
———— 
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FOR $1, 5, Par of PARIS KID, GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; % buttons, 25 cta. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For f1—A Lady's Lace Handkerchief. 
e latest etyle Lace Veil, 





be sent by Mail 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS 
849 Broadway and'28 White St., N.Y. 


THE PATENT FIELD 
AND 
LAWN TENT 






FOR CROQUET 
AND 


BASE -BALL, IRON WORKS CO., 


COMPOSITE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Railings, Gates, 


Wire Farm Fence, 


Vases, 
Fountains, Statuary, &o., 
109 MERCER ST., 
New York. 





RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 
In warm weather it will allay the 


baneful effects of perspiration, and 
impart a delightful coolness to the 


One drop will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Muequito Bites. 

It will relieve m a short time the 
most painful headache. 


Special Representatives for the 
altel States 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the country without a supply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME SIC. Ata 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
inetramental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 9 Beexwan St., New Yorx Crrv. 

Write for Catalogue of 600 pleces—mailed free. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or re New York Inriemany, 
128 Second Avenue, N. ¥. Winter Session 
Degins 1st of October. For particalars, addrese the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 








DIAMOND 


MOHAIRS 





It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
lied on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
various brands (whose name is legion) were 
wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
(D) Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. They 
do not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 
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NO FEAR OF A RELAPSE. 


‘Thousands who suffer from chronic consti 
purgatives, because the short relief they affo1 
constriction and a general aggravation of the disease. For theee the mild lax- 
ative, corrective, and tonic operation of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
js literally the one thing needful. Almost imperceptibly, and without any grip- 
ing pain, it restores the natural peristaltic action of the bowels, while it tones 
their membranous lining, and thus prevents a return of the constriction when 
the laxative action of the agreeable and ebullient draught has subsided. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


tion dare not take the ordinary 
is followed by still more terrible 








Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found ip those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they eseentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cages for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








BROOES, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 


1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT. FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 

5 and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers_in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, beads 
ti 


‘Nos. 75 and 7 Sprin 
rosby St, N.Y. 


Corner of 
H. HENDERSON’$ 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 


FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guarantced Pure and of the very Bost Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St, New York. 












GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
eend for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0, Box 5643. NEW YORE. 


THE DELICATE FRAGRANCE 


oO 

BARRY’S SAFE HAIR DYE 
Is most refreshing, and the rich nat- 
ural color it gives to the bair and 
¥- whiskers is an agreeable contrast to 
the and purple tints imparted 
by the lead preparations. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—{a roadway, NY 


will dispoee of One Hundred Pranos, Mr.ovgons, an 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
St RXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
owen, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl 8t., New York. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
hrcans FI 











THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
ji IRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
= _ SEWING MACHINE 

IK eects 
N < AT \ send the i 

We HiStaty Corp ot tae 
CY Hy) Ha million of ollars. 

(Sek) Se AGENTS WANTED 

Webseite pericuars causes 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


a 
ton,Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa, 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnatt,0.; ndignapolis, fa 
Memphis, ‘enn.; Chicago Tl; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Tolcdo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Ho on, Tex,; San Franciseo, Cal.; of 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


WERSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY, the 


handlest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Ilustrations, and numerous Prover! Ta- 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. Beautifally printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. Address 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
188 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


6 A LINE for an advertisement In 70 
weekly newspapers circulating in all the 
forthern States of the Union. Bost and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates eent on ap- 
plicationto _E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. ¥. 


wn ‘every where, 
3 $75 to $250 per month, mare ana e- 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
xt Guilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15, Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
oy beantiful, or more elastic seam, than ours. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart withont tearing it, We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenees, or & 
2 commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mase. ; 
Pitta 














gh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo, ; ot Chicago, Tit 
AGESTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY_AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenree, or allow a large com- 
mission, to cell our new and wonderful inventiona. 
Address =M. WAGNER & CO., Mareh: bh. 












9375 A MONTH —Horee and ontfit furnished. 
id Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A T, STEWART & CO. 
* are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


LADIES 
READY-MADE SUITS, 





DRESSES, &c., 
From $8 50 each upward. 


SILK AND CLOTH CLOAKS. 


Embroidered Cashmere 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 


Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cents 
each upward. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Cambric FLOUNCED SKIRTS, 
$8 each upward. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pique DRESSES, 
$1 50 each upward. | 


BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED 


Leghorn, Chip, and 
STRAW HATS, 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


NOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
DRESS GOODS. 
‘Will continue to offer the balance of stock 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 
200 pieces Black-Ground Broche Grenadines, 90 cents 
ob yard. (Former price, 50 cente.) 
pieces French Jaconets at 15 cents per yard (for- 
merly 35). 
800 pieces French Jaconets at 90 cents per yard (for- 
merly $0). : 
800 Dlcon French Organdies at 25 cents per yard (for- 
merly 45). 
Genuine Tassore Clothe for Suita, 25 cents per yard. 
Figured and Striped Linen Lawns, in great variety. 


SUN-SHADES, PARASOLS, AND UMBRELLAS, 
in great variety and at Low Prices, 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 


‘Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 
Silk Mantles, of the latest des}; at a still further re~ 























duction, previous to taking their half-vearly inventory. 
Also, TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASID) 
ERS, and WALKING SLITS, in every vari- 





ety of material. 

EMBROIDERED HOUSE, JACKETS, THREAD- 
LACE AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
&c., &e., at equally low prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

100 pieces BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarre, 
medium, and fine mesh, pure silk and wool, best Puris 
make and finish, making, in connection with their 
prrseet large stock, the finest assortment to be found 

the city, at prices from 60c, per yard and upward. 

Also, Silk Grenadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 
at very low prices, 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 
Soe DEPARTMENT, 

‘omplete with every requisite, re made, and to or- 
der at short notice, and at MODERATE PRICES 

N. B.—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Frovrg, and 
are fitted with the greatent accuracy, THe NAMES AND Di- 
ae 8 YOR PUTTING TOURTUKR BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH ARVARATR PIRCK OF THY PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
jisted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two Inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 111. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WAL jG SUI! 
TRAINED HOUSE DR 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 


























POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE? BE ASTED SACQUE W. 


SStsssessze 


ss 





Fol. 17, 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY'S WATER-PROUF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING 8U 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-SACQUR WALKING SUIT. 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT....... a 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT ‘(for girl from 7 

is Pane suede man neben ss eerencce ny 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT ‘(for girl from 3'to 

8 years old).......-.. z losses eae 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
FORIB. OND). vce escs cots Lab st iva suacistcoee S38 
BOY'S KNEE BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACEET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... * 99 


The Publishers will rend either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or Nordering, ple if her 
in ordering, please specify the Namher of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Meneure. Dealers supplied 
Bt the usual dieconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 


TAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 


HELMBOLD'S CA 








HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines, “ Helmbold’s Fluid 
Extract Sarsuparilla,” and “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Gra uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 


One bottle of “* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass added 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 

The * 
barb, Usei 
salts, magnesia, &c. 
but the result of ten years’ ex 
No nausea; no griping pains; 





1 in all diseases 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” 
oor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 


from bad blood, 
ties; and to th 
new life. The 
pass all those 
Snglish and F 
a single one being pat 





suffering from broken and delicate 









nch style of manufi 





allon of the syrup or de- 
to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


ape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
uiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 

“Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented 

rimenting and great care in preparation, 

ut mild, pleasant, and safe in operation, 





ill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
Safe for and taken by children. 

Two bottles of the “ Fluid Extract 

are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 


constitutions it will 





‘ive new blood, new vigor, and 


‘atawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
ded in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
uring. All of H.'T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
ted, but all on their own merita. Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 


PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 


TEMPLE OF 


PHARMACY, 


Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 


South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.S.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUNLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EB Sent by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
Chited States, on receipt of the price. 


“SHOES. A Journal 

tions made in the 
9 . Been, late of the 
n Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
th, $3 00. 















ic 
Crown byo, Clo 






LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls, By the Anthor of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
1émo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LIGHT: veing Part Il. of Science for the Young, By 
Jacou Auport, Copiously lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. iF 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Aunort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150, os 


DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 

hant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pact 
Du'Cna, With numerous Illustrations, Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY’S ROME, The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
jus. Books XX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Ilustrations, by D. Srittax, A.M., and 
Cyxvs Epwoxps. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

















SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guruxuat 
Dinporrtt. smo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bicrtow, New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits, Crown Svo, Cloth, 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Henry Lory Brovauam. Written by Him- 
self, Vol. 1., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joux Romxyx Bropuwan. syo, 
Cloth, $8 00. 


07 Harree & Broruens will and any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Staten, on receipt of the price. 


caneey 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F, HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
8 College Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes, For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Cirewar. 
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JANTED—AGENTS ($20 
the celebrated HOME SH 
MACHINE. Has the und 
“lock stitch" (alike on both 


eer day), to sell 
'TTLE SEWING 
-feed, makes the 
ides), and is fully 








| licensed. ‘The best and cheapest family Sew- 
| @ ine Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Ma: Pitts- 








1.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 





burgh, Pa.; Chicago, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHKD BY 
HARPER & BROTIERS, New York. 


ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
By Mrs. A.B. Buackwett. Illustrated, Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ee 


WON - NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 

the Bone,” Beggar on Horsebac! “One of 
J Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Carlyon's 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 














HER LORD AND MAST) By Forever. Maney- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR, By Axtnoxy Trorvore, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm," “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1.25; Cloth, $ 


ANTEROS. By Gronar A. Lawrexcr, Author of 
“Gay Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &¢.  8¥0, 
Paper, 60 cents. 




















A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rope, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” " Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c, 8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 


OLIVE. By the Anthor of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c, Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman," &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. 








THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &. 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $150, 


— 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puntisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





By the Author of 
Library Edi- 





ANTHON'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 8yo, Sheep, 
$3.00. es 


SEDGWICK'S JOSEPH CURTIS. 
cents, Zs 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. 


ABBOTT'S CHILD AT HOME. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WARREN'S DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. Vols. I. 
and II. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents each. 


ANTHON'S VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES AND GEORG- 
ICS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


tz Harren & Broriers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PPT Ty FY 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will be sent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which ia fo pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 


ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 
it 


543 Broadway 
SECRET of curling hair, just discovered. Sent 
for locts, Address Prof, HARVEX, Garretteville, Ohio, 


16mo, Cloth, 75 


Vol. IIL. 





























Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1871. 


Contents : 


THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND TUNNEL. 
Intveraations.— Mount Cenis Railway; The 
Devil's Ladder.—Map of Ituly and the Alpa— 
Centre Rail ov a Curve.—Centre-rall Brake.—The 
Road on the Edge of the Cliff—Covered Way, 
near the Summit.—Tbe Descent, Italian Side. 
Fort Essillon and the Devil's Bridge.—The A\ 
Pipe.—Section of Tunnel.—The Affusto and Per- 


{prators.— Longitudinal Section of Gallery.—Cross 
8 -ction of Gallery. 


POET AND PAINTER. 
THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
I.ucetrations. — Officers’ Row. — Rear of the 
Junior Building.—The Spar-Deck.—The Herndon 
Monument. — New Quarters, with Naval Monu- 
ment.—Dress Parade.—Naval Academy Grounds. 
=—The Armory. —Seamanship-Room. — Gunnery: 
Room.—Gun-Deck.—The Naval Obeervatory. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Concluded.) 
In..oarxarions.—Cnp Coral and Brain Coral.— 





















Janthina; Sea-Anemune on the Back of Crab; 
Cymopolia. —The Boe'n discomfited. — Surgeon- 
Fish; Ap! lysia; Octopus, oF Squid. — Diogenes, 
the Hermit. — Tropical Sea- Weed. — Caulerpas 





growing on the Sea-Bottom. 
THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

In.vstRations.—Gallery at Golden Gate.—Jeru- 
salem.—Arch of the Ecce Homo.—Plan of Jeru 
salem.—Shaft sunk. — Wilson's Arch. —Voustoit 
of nn Arch fallen through Roof of Roc! 
—Sectional View, showing Débris. 
the Wall of the Haram Area.—Examining Char- 
acters on the Wall.—Lamps belonging to the Ear- 
ly Christian Era.—Remains of Ancient Pottery. 

PUT-IN-BAY. 

I.icetRrations, — Put-in-Bay.— Perry's Battle- 
Flag.—The Burial-Place.—Perry's Look-out, Gib- 
raltar Island, Put-in-Bay. 

ANTEROS. By the Avruor or “Guy Lrvmxastone.” 
(Coneluded.) 

MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avruoror “Tue 
Donox C101," etc. 

Cuarter XVIII. ‘He saved my Life.” 

Cuarrer XIX. Jealousy. 

Cuarter XX. The Baron's Woes. 

Cuapren XXI. An eventful Jou.ne: 

Iniesreations,—‘“] watched bhim."— "But 1 
raved her Life.”—The Procession across the Cam- 
Pagna. 

WHEN THIS OLD FLAG WAS NEW. By R. H. 
Sropparn. 

Intestratioxs.—The old Flag. — “Five long, 
long Years we fought."—“ When out of Yorktown 
marched, with solemn Step aud slow." — ‘Men 

d Women then.” — eneral Mueter- 

“Beneath whose sturdy Blows."—"' And 

Keels were laid, which eoon to goodly Vessels 
grew." Where bluom the Orange Groves, and 
grows the Sngar-Ca “And thin the Schools 
of Cod."—“ Behind the slow Ox-Carts."—" They 
built a House of Loge."—‘* When near the Indian 
drew.""—‘ God bless the dear old Flag.” 

THE SADDEST OF ALL IS LOVING. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Avruor or “Maztr's 
Procrrss,” etc. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

THE SPECTRE FROM ELBA. 

Inucatrations.—Snafting out Roney.—Corsican 
Blood-Hound. — Reception at Elba.—The Con- 
g ee at Vienna in great Consternation,—Louis 

VIL. climbing the Mat de Cocagne, 
THE STORY OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 
CLIMATE OF THE LAKE REGION. 

Incrstrations. —Isothermals for July. —Ieo- 
thermals for January.—A Brood of Lakelets.—A 
nearer View. 

MY TWO LIME-TREES. By the Avrnon or “Joun 
Hauirax, Gextiew an.” 

QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 



























TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanren’s Maaaztyy, One Year, 
Hanvrr's Werkiy, One Year. 
Haarer's Bazan, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexcy, and Harper's 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazixe, WREKLY, or 
Bazan till be xupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scuscriuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copica for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine % cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
%4 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazixe commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazan commence 
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FACETIZ. 


Tau itlemen should 
beware of the habit of kiss- 
ing little ladies, as it might 
in time make them round- 
shouldered. 


———_. 

Comine to Gairr—Meet- 
ing trouble half-way. 
Se tg 


A swimming-master may 
sometimes be sald to be lit- 
erally immersed in busi- 
nee 


Heap Garpxvrns—Arti- 
ficial dorists, 


—-——_. 
One of our modern poets 
has the following fine line: 
“Oh, she was fair, but sor- 
row came and left ite traces 
there!” What became of 


the remainder of the har | 


ness he does not state. 


—>— 

A Cvriovs Casr.—The 
gentleman whose counte- 
hance fell on hearing of the 
loss of his property is be- 
ginning to pick up a bit, 


and bopes soon to put a | 


good face on it. 
ge 
A hard-set Illinois thief 


recently stole the lightning- 


rod off a church. 


gas 
Tar Worst Tune Oor— 
Out of temper. 


——_ 
Tue Best Tuna Our— 
Out of debt. 


—-—_ 
A French doctor has writ- 


ten a life of the devil, in- 
clu his subject's essays 
on political economy and 


what he knows about 


warming. 


—_———_ 

In some recent discue- 
sion societies they debated 
strange uestions. The last, 
was, “ What is the differ- 
ence between the ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs’ and the size of a 
bridge?” The next is to 
be, “The difference be- 
tween a fac-aimile and a 
sick family.” 


Captain Jinxs. “Ha, hat Very 








Bi || 
Abii hed 





FLIPPANCY. 


Caprain Jinks. “Who is the Benevolent-looking Gentleman just coming in?” 
Mrs. Macarert. “ Mrs. Witherington Mildeu, the famous Advocate for W 
Good! But I mean the Little Man, with the Velvet Collar.” 
Mrs. Matargrt. “Oh, I beg your pardon—that’s her Husband! He’s a most Lady-like Person, and considered rather Pretty.” footman on no account to 


A momber of the Ar- 
kansas Legislatore, who 
goes for economy in 
public expenditure, in 
speaking on an extrava- 

it appropriation, in- 
ly exclaimed: 
a tlemen, talk about 
adequate ‘compensa- 
tion of Bablic servants.’ 
Why, 
late war 1 was in 
ty-seven battles, was 
omnes thirteen times 


gave for one glass of old 
rye whisky !' 


—>——_. 
three yards of cl ath by 
being wet, would 

a quarter of a yard. 

* Well, then,” he in- 
quired, dig you should 
wet a quarter of a ar l, 
would there beany left?” 

—>— 

An once gave the 
follo toast: “De 
Gubernor of our State. 
He come in wid very lit- 
tle ition; he go 
out none at all.” 


—>—_ 

‘This is the latest con- 
tribution to piscatorial 
stady by the Board of 
Education: Question— 


What isthe causeofthe . 


saltness of the water of 
the ocean? Answer— 
The cod-fish. 


———— 
A rich man sent to 
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‘omen’s Rights.” 


VERY UNKIND. 


Invontatep Commanping Orriogn or THE Surrut 
i, cores get away, you madman—get away 


Easy-uinvep Lunatic. “ Hold on, guv' 
I was here all d: 
found it much the safest place in the 


eg 
COMMERCIAL INSTINCT. 


ye hear that Sawney M‘Nab was ta’en 
up for stealin’ a coo?" 
Doratp, “Hoot, toot, the stipit bodie! Could he 


no bocht it an’ no paid for ’t 


ge 

woman can’t be handled, says a Ger- 
pher. You may hold an eel, a pickpocket, 
le, or a pond ty” but a woman—nohow. Take 


=_ 


(Jcny 22, 1871. 


A curious story ts told 
of three yor candidates 
The fret t upon bis 
e oxe pnt 
robes happened. t© deaery 
rol 
an dite locking, wal. 
worn roll of paper, which 
roved to be a sermon 
the text,‘ Jacob wasa 
man, dwelling in tenta” 
Seeing that the old sermon 
was much etter than he 
new one, the sepirant 
pulpit honors t 
sion of it, delivered it as 
He eat and then 5 retarned 
old res: ig place. 
‘The eermopwas a. jone, 
and pleased the hearers, al- 
though they would have 
preferred one delivered 
without book. Great was 
their astonishment the fol- 
lowing Sunday when 
prea No. 2 treated them 
with the same sermon from 
the same text; but it was 
too much for Scottish pa 
tience when a third minis 
ter, falling into the same 
trap, commenced his ser- 
mon by announcing that 
“Jacob was a plain man, 
welling in tents” and one 
old woman relieved the 
feelings of her fellow-euf- 
ferers exclaiming : 
“De'll dwell him! Is 
never gaun to fit?” 


—_——— 
Tre Great Anwuar 

Quray—Where do you ex- 

pect to go to? 

—>—_ 

Spurgeon thinks some 

bes 8 would make re 

martyrs—they are so 

they would burn well. 


—-—_ 
A Rooxn Sum—go. 


PERSIE Sy 
A short time ago a lady 
and gentleman were mar- 
ried sory. quietly in the 
jed_ in 


their carriage to spend the 

ites the gentlemen giving 
C8, 

airiet oniere to bie’ trick 


state to inquirers that they 
were newly married. When 
leaving the first inn on the road the happy couple were 
much Setonished = anno, ato fod e servants all 
assem! , pointing to the gentleman, mysteri- 
ously exclaiming, “That's him! that’s the man!” 
On reaching the next stage the indi it master told 
his servant he had divu what he had impressed 
n him as a secret, and that he had told the servants 

at the last inn they were a newly married couple. 

“ Be jabers, an’ it’s not trae yer honor,” replied the 
servant; “I tould the whole that yer bonor and yer 
honor's lady (God bless her!) wouldn’t be married yet 
for a fortnight!” 


For a specimen of logical consecntion of ideas we 
venture to commend this from a school-boy's com, 
sition: ‘Tobacco was invented by a man named Wal- 
ter Raleigh. When the people firet saw him emoking 
they thought he was a steamboat, and as they had never 
seen a steamboat, they were frightened.” 


call a ph: for a 
é pifelctan felt als pulse, 
ie 
HEARTLESS PILLAGE. tad ela si hie paleey 
Mary Ann, “ Ain’t that a sweetly clegant Chignon, Jemima?” well?” 
Jemma. “And not Dear, neither, Mary ‘Ann: the am all out of Missus’s ‘ten Yea,” said the pa- 
Heasy-Chair.”” [Poor Missus, with her Back, too! tent. 


" 
{Do you sleep well 2’ 


10. 

“Then,” said the phy- 
sician, ‘‘ shall give you 
something to away 
go. ike th t 

e them, excep! 
the candor. ‘| 


—-——_. 

Why is the first chick- 
en of a brood like the 
mainmast of a vessel ? 
= se it is a little 
forward of tho main 
hatch. 


—e— 
A gentleman from 
Boston on a visit to his 
friend in the country, 
8 Ing of the 
arene that his wife 
had lately expended $50 
fora habit. His friend 


lied, 
E itete in the coun- 
ty, we don't allow our 
ives to get into such 
habits,” 
————— 

If a man has carroty 
hair and a turnap nose, 
with a radish complex- 
fon, moet he necessarily 
have vegetable marrows 
in his bones? 


—-—— 

“John, why wilt 
thou do so 2” sald asub- 
stantial Quaker mer- 
chant to Johnny, a ne- 
Fm in hisemploy,whom 

¢ found hefore a mag- 
fatrate, and that not for 
the first time, charged 
with stealing. “Why 
wilt thou do so, thou 
foolish man? Thou al- 





ways gets caught!” eae Pera ee a 
: Why, massa,” THE BUTTERFLY WAS “A LADY. 
Johnny, “1 don't “At times methinks my soul hatn_ wings : 
PLEASURES OF SUMMER TRAVEL caught half the time. At times it loves to crawl." —Old Ballad, 
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Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Cape, Figs. 1-10. 


Tue caps shown by Figs. 1-10 are just as diverse in form, ma- 
terial, and colors as ure the purposes for which they are intended ; 
they are designed for breakfast, day, and evening wear, accord- 
ing to the material and trimming used, and may be varied to suit 
the individual taste. 

Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvsiin Car. This cap is trimmed with gath- 
ered Swiss muslin strips, which are worked in button-hole stitch ; 
the upper strip is set on with a heading. ‘The two strips are 
turned up at the front like a dindem, while at the back they form 
drooping ends. Under the diadem a ruche of black velvet rib- 
bon rests on the hair. 
chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Wante Tunte Car. The round crown is surrounded 
by a puffing underlaid with light blue ribbon. Blonde and in- 
sertion loops are set at the outer edge of the cup. A row of nar- 
row blonde edges the pendent tulle ends at the back. <A blue 
ribbon rosette with ends is set at the side of the cap. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss Mcsurs Breaxrast Cav. Cut around crown 
of white Swiss muslin ten inches and a half in diameter, gather 
it, and wire the edge. (The width of the crown and wire must 
be regulated to suit the head.) The trimming consists of a strip 
of Swiss muslin seventy-three inches and three-quarters long, 
trimmed with narrow lace; this otrip is three inches and three- 


Black velvet strings are tied under the 






(0. XXV., Fig. 


Fig. 8.—Tutie axp Lace Cap. 
For pattern and descrip lon sec Sup- 


plement, No. XXIL, Fig. 66, 


Fig. 5.—Swiss Musuin Car. 
LADIES’ BREAKFAST AND DRESS CAPS, FIGS. 


NEW YORK, 8: 





Fig. 7,—Ficurep Swiss Mvsuiw Car, 
For pattern ~ deseription pee Supplement, 








Emtered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, im the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


quarters wide at its widest purt, above the ear, while toward the 
back it is sloped to a width of one inch and three-quarters, and 
toward the front to a width of one inch. This Swiss muslin strip 
is box-pleated, and set on the crown, the seam being covered by 


a twisted cherry-colored ribbon, with 1 bow at the front. ‘The | 


strings consist of straight Swiss muslin strips twenty-eight inches 
Jong and cight inches wide; these are trimmed with luce, laid in 
two deep pleats at the top, and, thus reduced to a width of three 
inches and three-quarters, are set un the cap. 

Fig. 4.—Swiss Musuix Car. This cap has a closely pleated 
round crown thirteen inches and three-quarters in diameter. It 
is made like Fig. 3. The Swiss muslin strip forming the trim. 
ming is side-pleated.  Gireen ribbon trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Piatx Swiss Meusuix Car. Round crown fifteen 
inches and a quarter in diameter, pleated, ro as to clevate it 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Musuin Car. 





Fig. 9.—Lace Car with 
Cuerry Rispon. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Figs. 68-70. 
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slightly like a hood. The trimming consists of plain hemmed 
Swiss muslin strips two inches wide and forty-four inches long, 
which are set on in box-pleats, The chignon is covered by a 
Swiss muslin veil fourteen inches long and fifteen inches and a 
quarter wide, which is trimmed like the cap, and rounded off at 
the corners. A pink silk ribbon, with a bow, is set at the right 
side of the cap. Descriptions of the remaining caps are given in 
thé Supplement. 





BEST POWDER FOR POLISHING GLASS. 


CCORDING to the London Engineer, the best powder for 
polishing glass or metals is probably that used by Lord 
Rosse in preparing the mirror of his great telescope. This is pre- 
pared by extracting the peroxide of iron from a solution of pure 
sulphate of iron by precipitating it by means of ammonia. The 
deposit is washed, pressed until almost dry, and then brought to 
a dull red heat, just visible in the dark. ‘I'he only points of im- 
portance are in reference to the purity of the sulphate of igon, the 
use of ammonia in considerable excess, and the taking care not 
to allow the heat above that just indicated. ‘The resulting pow- 
der should be a pale red, slightly tinged with yellow. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin 
Car. 


Fig. 10.—Teuiie asp Lace Car. 
Tor pattern and description sec Supplement, 


» Fig. 67. 
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FIRE-FLIES. 
‘See the air filling near by and afar— 
A sbadewy host—how brilliant they are! * 


Silently fitting, spark upon spark, 
Gemming the willows out in the dark; 


‘Waking the night in a twinkling surprise, 
Making the starlight pale where they rise; 
Snowing soft fire-flakes into the grass, 

Lighting the face of each daisy they pass; 


Dancing like jewels high up in the pines, 
Or drowsily poised on the low-ewinging vines; 


Startling the darkness, over and over, 
‘Where the sly pimpernel kisses the clover; 


Suddenly setting their tapers around, 
‘Now on the fencea, now on the ground, 


‘Now on the bushes and tree-tops, and then 
Pitching them far into darkness again; 


‘There like a shooting-star, slowly on wing, 
‘Here like the flash of a dowager’s ring; 


Playing their pranks of living and dying 
All in an instant, merrily flying; 


Setting the dark, croaking hollows agleam, 
Spangling the gloom of the ghoul-haunted stream ; 


Rweet in their gentlencee, daring, and cheer, 
No depth too dark for them, no place too drear; 


‘They pulse and they sparkle, they glimmer and glow, 
Teaching a lesson wherever they go: 


Ever in gentle souls shineth a light— 
Trusting it ever, no gloom can affright. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DouBLE that of any 
similar publication. 


> The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp |- 


Kitcossin,” by CHARLES Lever, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commepced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





Bn A Cut Paper Pattern of a Boy's Suit, 
consisting of Blouse, Shirt-Waist, and Knicker- 
bockers, and graded to fit Boys from four to nine 
years old, will be published with our next Number. 
For complete list of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 479. 

WH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich assortment of Summer Suits for Ladies 
and Children; Blouse-Waists, Fichus, Fichu- 
Collars, Aprons, Corsets, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete., ele. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Mocking-Birds. 


Y DEAR JACK,—Perhaps you think 
that I interpret too liberally both the 
word manners and the word road. But a 
preacher may make his text mean what he 
chooses, and an author has the same liberty 
with his title. Indeed, I know of little ad- 
vice which, taken literally, is less effective 
than ‘to stick to the text. The adviser 
means always his view of the text; and it 
is very possible that he may be wholly un- 
able to perceive the subtile relation between 
the text and the improvement upon which 
the preacher is most intent. The most im- 
aginative and poetic minds move so swiftly, 
and take so much for granted in those who 
listen, that the logic of their action is an- 
perceived. A lantern in the hand of a man 
who by its aid finds the straightest path 
through the marsh seems a mere dancing 
will-o’-the-wisp to the spectator. There are 
men whose conversation is like a swarm of 
fire-flies in a meadow on a summer night. 
It seems to be mere erratic glitter, but it ia 
really intentional and connected motion. 
So, if you can not always see at once what 
the preacher is “driving at,” it is not neces- 
sary tosuppose that he does not know himself. 
8o with the connection between a book and 
ita title. It is often fanciful; sometimes, as 
the author acknowledges, it is forced. But 
titles have sometimes a purpose unrelated 
to the thing entitled. Thus I have known 
titles to books which were meant not to de- 
scribe the subject, but only to pique curiosity. 
Leigh Hunt has an amusing paper upon titles 
in his “Indicator,” I think, in which he re- 
counts the utter absurdity which might be 
made to do duty for the purpose. Then there 
is another kind, which is not grotesque, and 
does not appeal to the sense of humor, but 
which excites other and pleasing emotions. 
A famous and successful publisher once told 
me that two things were indispensable to the 
“average” story, a8 he called it: one is an 
agreeable title, and the other is an agreeable 
end. And he related some curious and inter- 
esting anecdotes of books which had been 
saved by changing the title or the catastro- 
phe. A kind, domestic title he thought of 
great service. It conjures pleasing images. 
It awakeus au expectation which the imag- 
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ination iuminates. “Make the reader cry 
ag much as you will,” said the shrewd coun- 
selor, “but don’t leave him crying.” 

I am not troubled, therefore, when you do 
not at once see the connection between my 
text and my sermon. Perhaps my object is 
merely to leave you wondering why I did 
not say this or that good thing which the 
subject so obviously suggested, or to push 
aside the curtain at the door of the cathe- 
dral, as it were, and usher you into the vast 
coolness and dimness where you can loiter 
and meditate at will, with a feeling of grati- 
tude, possibly, to the janitor. Why may I 
not strike the key upon a tuning-fork, as in 
the old country choirs, and leave all the 
sweet melodies and the rich harmonies to 
you gentlemen and ladies with the train- 
ed and beautiful voices? Indeed, my dear 
Jack, that is all that I can do, and I often 
think if the writer who sets the key with 
his pen instead of the tuning-fork could but 
follow a little the myriad thoughts and fan- 
cies which spring in the mind of his readers, 
he would be confounded and abashed. That 
is a consequence and a reward so incalcula- 
ble that I understand what the same saga- 
cious publisher meant when he said to a 
young author, “ what you want is fame, not 
money.” I suppose that the young fellow 
was not so sure of that, and he probably 
thought that the publisher was only intent 
upon making a good bargain for himself. 
But I can see that he had another purpose. 
He honored the hope and enthnaiasm of the 
author. He knew that if the work succeeded 
—that is, made his name known—it would 
be an added inspiration to further effort. 
But if he had said that the book might give 
the author a little money, but no fame, he 
would have dashed those eager and soaring 
hopes to the ground. Fame was literally 
capital for that young man. It would put 
money in his purse. : 

You see that this letter is an illustration 
of what I have been saying about texts, for 
certainly I have not stuck very close to 
mine. Iam writing to you upon the subject 
of mocking-birds; and as I sit and listen to 
my little feathered neighbor at the window 
whistling and warbling, I feel somehow as 
if he had bewitched me with his own nature, 
so that I seem to be writing of one thing 
when I am really thinking of another, just 
as he seems to be a thrush or a robin, while 
he is really a very different bird. This is 
what is called a Southern mocking-bird that 
I hear; but we have a Northern brother 
of his, the cat-bird, who is most lively and 
noisy through the early summer in the deep 
shady thicketsalong winding streams. There 
is a dell at Mrs. Honeysuckle’s where I often 
sit with a book entirely alone, and this prac- 
tical joker warbles and scolds all the morn- 
ing in the trees over me. He is a terrible 
little Hector, and scolds more angrily {nd 
absurdly than all his feathered kind. But 
hesuddenly becomes good-natured, and pours 
out the songs of all the birds as freshly and 
cheerily as if he were somebody else contin- 
ually. He always seems to me like the wall 
in the story in the “Arabian Nights” from 
which flowed the wine you wished. You 
had but to tap it and turn the faucet, and 
lo! your heart’s desire. And so my lively 
warbler stops his harsh, petulant strain, and 
says to me, “ Will you have canary?” and 
out ripples the delicate trill of Mrs. Margery’s 
bird at her window, and delights me as if it 
were, indeed, canary wine in song. “Will 
you have the hermit-thrush f” and the cool, 
clear notes of that gurgling sweetness seem 
to drip over me. 

He goes from one to another; and if I can 
see his little head, it bobs at me “ What d’ ye 
think o’ that?” and if I could discern hiseyes, 
I know that they would wink at me like 
those of Robin Goodfellow. Yet admirable 
and amusing as it is, it is so because I know 
it to be imitation. It is a monologue by the 
old Matthews. Now he is an old woman, 
now a baby, a Frenchman, and then a China- 
man. It is exquisitely entertaining, but it is 
Matthews all the time. We know that it is 
not an old woman, infirm and begging, or we 
should pity her with all ourhearts ; weshould 
not laugh more heartily the older and weak- 
er we saw her to be. And so with this feath- 
ered ventriloquist. I know that it is my lit- 
tle cat-bird all the time; and therefore the 
more inimitable his imitation, the more per- 
fect the illusion, the greater the pleasure, be- 
cause I know that it is not Mrs. Margery’s 
bird escaped, nor a wood-thrush, norany other 
bird than the doughty little Hector of the 
spray. 

But it is not every mocking-bird that gives 
us that analloyed delight, and it is a pity, 
because there is no more common bird. One 


“came to see me yesterday, and I was certain- 


ly amused, but not in the same way as with 
the cat-bird. If you know Hortensius, and 
have heard him speak, you have heard a 
charming orator, and you have remarked 
what the French might call a distinguished 
personality or individuality. He is emphat- 
ically himself. He has tones of voice, move- 
ments of the head and hands, on action of 


the body, forms of expression—in one word, 
and in the sense in which I use the word in 
these letters, he has an individual manner. 
It was young Echo who came to see me yes- 
terday ; but if you had been in the next room 
you would have been sure that it was Hor- 
tensius. Echo greatly admires him, and I 
agree with him. But his admiration has 
consumed him. It seems to have eaten away 
himself. He bends his head, he raises his 
hand, he modulates his voice, he moves his 
body, he roands his phrases, in the exact tone 
and with precisely the manner of Horténsius. 
It is so striking and ludicrous that nothing 
he says seems to be of importance or arrests 
your attention, because it is but a faint echo 
of what Hortensius would say. You feel ir- 
resistibly that if this were a person who had 
any force of his own, any thoughts, any opin- 
ions, any individual character, he could not 
be so wholly overpowered by another indi- 
viduality. His owr voice is probably only a 
petulant scold; but if we want to hear Hor- 
tensius we will goto him. Yet Echo is but 
a single specimen; and there is a very large 
family of Hortensian mocking-birds. 
Another class you know if you know Plato. 
The philosopher is serene and simple and 
thoughtful. He has also a hundred charac- 
teristic tones and ways. They belong to 
him, as we say ; by which we mean only that 
he is wholly unaffected. Grave, contem- 
plative, with a subtile and sweet humor, he 
is one of the men who make us love and re- 
spect our common humanity more. And have 
you never remarked the Platonic mocking- 
birds—the little Platés? I observe, but in 
silence, scores and scores of them. They 
have all of Plato but that which makes him 
Plato. They are Plato as you would be 
Shakespeare if you smoothed your hair and 
trimmed your mustache like the bust. They 
aro Plato as the wax figure in the palace at 
Berlin, covered with the old clothes of the 
king, is Frederick the Great. The features 
and form are well moulded, and the clothes 
are his own. Instead of saying in their own 
way what they themselves think, the little 
Platos imitate Plato’s way of saying what 
they think Plato might think. The result 
is infinitely funny in itself; but it is certain- 
ly contemptible for the little Platos. My 
little Hector of the bough is a bird only, and 
he plays the part of other birds perfectly. 
But here is a human being, and all that he 
does is to try to be another human being im- 
perfectly. Now a daw is very well, but a 
daw as a peacock is absurd. Elia is not 
Shakespeare. But Elia trying to write like 
Shakespeare would end in Elia supremely 
ridiculous. Ido not mean that all the little 


Platos could be distinguished; but they | 


could be honest and respectable individuals 
instead of poor imitations. 

And my neighbor's mocking-bird reminds 
me also of the family of the same kind of 
bird, which sing not in cages, but in books. 
Once a nightingale came into the Honey- 
suckle dell, and the grove was ravished with 
his song. He flew away, but still for many 
and many a day the dell rang with his sweet 
singing. The little Hectors, forgetting to 
scold, cared only to repeat and prolong the 
wondrous music. And if we could not have 
the nightingale, we were glad cnough to have 
the mocking-bird. So now and then a great 
singer comes, and the heart of the world list- 
ens and responds. He touches all the stops, 
and “draws an angel down.” And while he 
is still singing, on every side the mocking- 
birds begin. Often they are mistaken for the 
singer. - Those who have not heard the song 
are enchanted with the imitation. There is 
many a little Hector, whose name I will men- 
tion to you privately, who passes for a very 
pretty nightingale. I go into the bookstore 
or the library, and I look at those piles of 
poetry— many of the books of to-day, of 
yesterday—and I am relieved to know that 
we need not read them. My neighbor's 
mocking-bird in the gilded cage is pleasant 
to hear; but if I hear a nightingale in the 
garden I should not heed the mocking-bird 
—no, nor a grove of mocking-birds. As for 
us, dear Jack, you and I can not be Horten- 
sius or Plato in one way, but we can in an- 
other. We can be precisely like them in be- 
ing ourselves. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





UNNATURAL PROTECTORS. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 

HERE is a kind of woman whose charac- 

ter one could never evolve from his mor- 
al consciousness, and whose existence in this 
country one could never credit except on un- 
impeachable testimony. These women are 
so radically different from the genius of the 
place and the age, so entirely aside from the 
line of our national development, both in its 
strength and its weakness, that I am not 
sure but we ought to cherish them as a sort 
of memento mori—a needed reminder that hu- 
man nature is the same in all ages and coun- 
‘tries, and that, though we pride ourselves on 
our independence and energy, there is a la- 
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tent indolence or passivity in the blood, 
which occasionally shows itself, and which 
may at any time burst out— perhaps it would 
be more appropriate to say creep out—and 
reduce us to the undignified, unresisting sub- 
ordination of the “ effete despotisms” of the 
Old World. 

I mean women who by death or disability 
are deprived of their natural guardians— 
who have to choose between taking care of 
themselves and being taken care of by per- 
sons on whom they have no claim, and who 
choose the latter. The natural guardians 
of a woman are her father and husband. 
They, of their own free-will and choice, as- 
sumed her life, and it is their shame if they 
do not, or their misfortune if they can not, 
provide for her. But nobody else is her nat- 
ural guardian. Upon no one else has she an 
unspoken claim. Into no other home than 
theirs has she an undisputed right to enter, 
and no other doors is it impossible justly to 
close against her. 

A father dies, leaving his family pennilesa, 
It is a wrong thing to do, but men will some- 
times do it. We should all think it selfish 
and unmanly for the sons to go on their way 
and leave the daughters to go on theirs un- 
helped. It is, happily, a sight we seldom do 
see. I often wonder at the bravery, fidelity, 
and delicacy with which boys assume a bur- 
den devolved upon them often through what 
was nothing more or less than the improv- 
idence or incapacity of their fathers. They 
“fight the bitter fight for two,” or three, or a 
dozen without taking on airy, simply because 
it is the thing to do, and never imagine them- 
selves heroic. But just as disgraceful as it 
would be for boys to neglect their sisters is it 
for sisters supinely to permit themselves to be 
a burden upon their brothers. A sister has no 
such claim upon her brother as it is ever safe 
to presume on. She can not, after arriving 
at maturity, be honorably supported by him 
unless at his expressed and: perfectly un- 
trammeled desire. Even then the connec- 
tion may not be free from embarrassment. 
I can hardly conceive of a case in which in- 
dependence would not be preferable. Fora 
time the common support may not be oner- 
ous, and the common home may be delight- 
fal. But by-and-by the brother forms new 
attachments, and his marriage puts a new 
face on matters. He must either maintain 
two establishments,‘which he may be far 
from able to do, or he must have wife and 
sister in the samo; and very few houses were 
ever built large enough for such an arrange- 
ment. Men and their wives, sisters, and 
mothers may all be saints; but when the 
code of laws regarding married women is 
perfected it will be a State-prison offense 
for a man ever‘to propose to his wife, in esse 
or in posse, to live in the family with his 
female relatives. If his wife propose it, or 
they invite and she accept, that is her own 
affair; but for a man to arrange it, and call 
that providing for his wife, is a part of the 
naive and touching blindness which distin- 
guishes men in their conduct of delicate do- 
mestic affairs. A girl must then be in some 
sense cast off by her brother, or she must be 
@ superfluous member of his household, aud 
uncertain at any time whether she may not 
be a burdensome and undesired one. The 
time may come when she will be needed and 
summoned; but how much better for her to 
be self-sustaining from the beginning, and 
be summoned! This does not necessarily 
involve isolation or even separation from her 
brother; but it does involve a partnership 
whose benefit shall be reciprocal, and in 
whose existence both shall have a power 
of choice. 

There are women who will rest, or at least 
exist, upon weaker ties than these; who will 
depend for support on the merest shadow of 
a claim; who, strange as it may seem, op- 
pear to think that it is more unladylike to 
work than it is to endure an obligation. 
They fondly imagine themselves to be de- 
cayed gentlefolk, and that their narrow, 
straitened, useless life allies them to the En- 
glish nobility; so they deny themselves s0- 
ciety, amusement, travel, all largeness of life. 
They shut themselves in dingy rooms, ever 
growing dingier; live in dressing-sacqnes, 
from which they emerge only on rare state 
occasions; devote all their powers to making 
elegant garments out of shabby ones, and 
very likely succeed; expend in the struggle 
to live respectably on the allowance furnish- 
ed by some grudging relative an amount of 
time, industry, ingenuity, and perseverance 
which, wisely directed, would secure an am- 
ple income—and find their one consolation iu 
the reflection that they are ladics. But a 
lady would rather dig ditches and die in the 
last one than live on charity. A gentlewom- 
an is decayed beyond all tradition of past 
grandeur and all hope of future resuscitation 
before she can levy contributions on relne- 
tant connections—become the recipient of 
unwilling bounty. No occupation is eo me- 
nial as beggary, and no beggary is so mean 
as indirect beggury. 

Sometimes these women may be found 
clinging together, and sometimes they at- 
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tach themselves singly to other households, 
and occupy an undefined and always un- 
handsome position. Few, sights are more 
pitiable. ‘“ Anxious and aimless,” bitter but 
repressed, without natural play of the facul- 
ties or freedom of choice, dependent upon 
- the will and perhaps the caprice of men who 

do not love them, and who partially despise 
them, with their good qualities depreciated 
and their faults magnified, their greatest 
virtue an enforced patience, and the tender- 
est feeling they excite a half-contemptuous 
pity, they tread their dreary way from a 
youth without spirit to an old age without 
Tespect. 

To be obliged to support herself is a wom- 
an’s misfortune. 

To shift. the obligation from her own 
shoulders to those of another is her fault. 

The best place for a woman is in the home 
that wants her. 

Tho worst place is in the home that does 
not want her. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING DRESSES. 
HE bathing season brings with it inquiries 
about bathing dresses. ‘The polonaise over 
dress is in vogue this year—a slight change from 
the yoke blouses of last season. This polonaise 
is a very simple garment, a sort of long sacque, 
belted, made with a straight width and gores be- 
hind, and two front widths sloped on the sides. 
It extends just below the knee, has a broad sail- 
or collar, or else a pelerine cape deep enough to 
cover the bust; coat sleeves, and a belt of the 
material held on by straps of the trimming on 
the seams under the arms. The trowsers are of 
the regular Turkish shape, straight, full, but- 
toned on the sides, and closed at the ankle by a 
band or an elastic in the hem. The polonaise 
suit is especially commended when °flannel is 
used. The cape does away with the objection 
that « plain polonaise did not conceal the body 
sufficiently. Box-pleated shirt waists, made in 
the manner described for cambric dresses, look 
well in light serges and moreen ; but the pleats 
render them too heavy when made of flannel. A 
regular over-skirt, looped and draped in the most 
approved manner, is attached to a belt and worn 
with the pleated shirt. ‘The third style is the 
re blouse, the yoke square or pointed, the 
ly and skirt in three full widths, or else cat 
off-and gathered to a belt, the waist drooping 
over the belt in Garibaldi fashion. Imported 
suits are more fancifully gotten up than those 
made to order at our furnishing houses. They 
have jaunty little paletots or else postilion-basques, 
and are often low at the throat, with short sleeves. 
The isinet garments described above are pre- 
fe ere. 

Flannel, either plain or twilled, is the material 
most used, as it is substantial and does not fade. 
But the wiry summer serges are commended for 
bathing dresses, as they do not cling very close- 
ly to the figure even when dripping with water. 
Navy blue is the favorite color, as it has a jaunty 
nautical look; after this comes cadet gray, shep- 
herd's check in black and white, or else the gay 
Highland plaids. The prettiest flannel suit shown 
has a polonaise of navy blue, trimmed with two 
rows of white cotton tape stitched down flatly as 
a border and outlining a yoke. The deep sailor 
collar has a white star on each shoulder, or else 
the monogram of the wearer is wrought in white ; 
large gutta-percha buttons down the front. The 
price is @8 50 without the monogram. A gray 
flannel suit with yoke blouse is braided with white 
soutache in a Greek design on the outside seams 
of the trowsers, on the yoke, belt, and cuffs: 
puen $9. A flannel suit of shepherd's check 

as a border of blae braid; and another, of 
gray, is trimmed with black and scarlet braid in 
Rob Roy plaid. Some very plain flannel snits 
of coarse quality are sold as low as @4 50 or $5. 
The fanciest costumes are of white moreen or 
stiff serge trimmed with blue braid. These soil 
easily, and cost $8 50. For the same price are 
gray, scarlet, and deep blue serge suits, that will 
prove more serviceable, 

The best bathing shoes are high buskins of 
thick unbleached cotton duck, with cork soles. 
They are bound and tied with checked worsted 
braid, and cost $1. A sort of Manilla sandal, 
to be strapped on the foot, is sold for the same 
price. A skull-cap of oil-silk to protect the hair 
from salt-water is also marked @1. It is merely 
a round piece like the invisible nets worn on the 
hair, with a band of rubber run in the hem. 
More fanciful caps are trimmed with quillings of 
scarlet or blue braid. Some unique designe for 
these are shown in engravings on another 
page. fall at the back like a Havelock, to 
protect the neck from the sun while in the wa- 
ter, is very useful. Ladies who do not fear the 
effects of salt-water on the hair wear loose and 
flowing tresses, and tie on a broad-brimmed hat 
of coarse straw. Bags of Manilla hemp, thicker 
and closer wrought than those formerly used, are 
on for carrying bathing dresses: 75 cents 
to $1 


The bathing suits worn by gentlemen are of 
gray or'sailor blue flannel, made like a student's 
blouse, with a shirt yoke, a belt set in, and a 
skirt to the knee. They are less trimmed than 
those for ladies, and cost $8. 


TRAVELERS’ ARTICLES. 


Various contrivances of use to the summer 
tourist are shown in the fancy stores, Substan- 
tial brown canvas and the russet-colored Russia 
leather, pretty and fragrant, are fashioned into 
many convenient articles, and secured with bands 
and lock of Viennese gilt. Lcalers say: shat the 
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Russia leather goods of next season are to be 
black ; but these will look like ordinary leather, 
and will scarcely supersede the handsome brown- 
ish-red now in vogue, First on the list of indis- 
pensables is a canvas necessaire for carrying 
combs, brushes, and other toilette articles, keep- 
ing them separate from the other contents of 
trunk or bag. It is in two sizes, worth $4 50 
or $6 50. Shawl straps of Russia leather, gilt 
mounted, are provided with handles when car- 
ried by ladies; with a long strap to pass over the 
shoulder for gentlemen. The first cost $2 75 
to $3 50; the last cost $3 25 to $4. There is 
a quantity of str ps to these, enough to enwrap 
parcels, books, papers, water-proof, etc., thus al- 
most doing the service of a suchel on short trips. 
Russia leather folios lined with russet silk are 
fitted with pockets for paper and envelopes; 
small, compact, and stiff enough to write upon, 
they are all that a lady needs in the way of a 
writing-desk when traveling: from $6 50 to 
$8 50 is the price. Canvas folios bound with 
Rassia leather are $5 to $7. To accompany 
these folios is the travelers’ inkstand, also of the 
odorous leather, with spring fastening, and an 
inside cap of gilt, making it doubly secure: it 
is brought out in three sizes, costing from $1 20 
to $2. A pretty stand, circular, about a foot 
long and two or three inches broad, has an ink- 
stand in one end, and is provided with places for 
writing materials: price $7 50. 

Another tourists’ case, of finer Russia leather, 
has pockets for holding paper and envelopes, is 
fitted with pen-box and inkstand, and will open 
out as a folio for writing on the lap: this is in 
various sizes, costing from $10 50 to $30. Still 
another writing-case for travelers is rolling, and 
may be made into @ small space and confined 
with strap and buckle: furnished with pen, 
pencil, paper-knife, scissors, inkstand, and blot- 
ter, it costs $15. A journal for recording inci- 
dents of travel has pages the size of commercial 
Note paper, and is bound in russet or in black 
leather. It has gilt corners, a plate on which 
the owner's name is to be engraved, and—item 
of value—a gilt clasp, fastened bya key. Flexi- 
ble cases of Russia leather for holding a pack of 
cards are shown for gentlemen who while away 
the hours of travel with whist and euchre: 
price $2. 

Among novelties for ladies is a Russia leather 
bele with a pendant for carrying an umbrella 
slashed to the side like a sword: price $3 75. 
The chatelaine bag of leather, attached to a belt 
of the same, was introduced last year in the 
pale brown leather then fushionable; it is now 
shown in russet-color, and is worn in the city on 
morning shopping tours, as well as for country 
excursions: price $4 to $12. A pretty and use- 
ful novelty is a chain of fine Viennese gilt, sup- 
plied with a hook that fastens it to the belt of 
any dress, while a ring at tbe other end holds 
the fan or umbrella: these cost from $3 50 to 
$4 50 each. 


STATIONERY. 


Tinted writing-paper and visiting cards are 
restored to favor. ‘hese xre not of the deep, 
coarse hues that once offended taste, but are 
faintest tints, mere shadows of color, so delicate 
and soft that they are approved by fastidious 
people who had protested agninst any paper but 
that of immaculate whiteness. Palest rose and 
lavender are preferred by ladies; also the em- 

ress tint, as stationers call the Nile green—that 
Bevely shade, at once both blue aod green, adopt- 
ed by Eugénie in opposition to the vulgar yel- 
lowish Metternich green. The tint fades into 
white near the edges, forming a slight line of 
border around the paper. Two sizes of paper, 
the note and letter sheet, furnish a lady's eecri- 
toire. These are of slender shape, twice as long 
as their breadth, so that when doubled across the 
centre they will fit the square envelopes now 
used. Ladies select thicker French paper than 
that formerly seen, in new designs of waved tra- 
cery over the whole sheet, with double parallel 
lines too faintly traced to hamper the writer, and 
wide enough apart to permit the Inrge, angular 
band that women of fashion now affect. 

The number and street of city residences is 
now engraved on the right-hand side of note 
sheets, just above where the date is written. The 
name of a country-seat is engraved in rustic let- 
ters, as ‘‘The Willows,” Irvington ; and station- 
ery thos marked is placed in chambers for the 
use of guests, 

Monograms have attained perfection in quaint- 
ly combined antique letters daintily colored in 
the centre, the edges boldly raised and gilded as 
a border. The colors contrast prettily with the 
tint of the paper; the pale empress paper has a 
monogram of black and gilt, or of turquoise 
blue; monograms or crests of French gray and 
gilt or deep violet and gold are on pale - 
der. Cipher monograms on white paper are in 
intricate devices of two shades of blue, or a 
French gray letter is wrought on one of lapis 
blue, each letter with raised gilt edge, or el 
pale buff is combined with scarlet and gold. 
Another fancy is a dark background shaped like 
a shield, made of finest lines of gilt or crimson, 
with the letters of white in bold relief, the merest 
line of color finishing their edges. For those 
who do not use monograms stationers stamp 
gratis the letter of the family name, raised, in 
exquisite colors, with the desirable line of gilt as 
aborder. Young ladies have their first names 
stamped on paper and envelopes—a pretty fash- 
ion, provided the name is pretty. Rosa is shown 
in gid English text on dainty rose-colored paper, 
Maud and Blanche in bright blue on white. 

Blue-tinted paper, substantial and business- 
like, is in favor with gentlemen. Their mono- 
grams are larger and usually less fanciful than 
those designed for ladies. 

Visiting cards are of thick Bristol-board with- 
out enamel, and tinted to match note pay 
seach day selecting a tint, and using it as 
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own until it becomes associated with her. 
Cards are long and narrow, those for ladies be- 
ing larger than the English card used by gentle- 
men, ‘Ihe name engraved in script is preferred 
to old English letters at present. Ladies who 
have regular reception days in each week have 
the day engraved on the left-hand corner, the 
name of their hotel, country-seat, or number and 
street of city residence on the right-hand corner. 
Engravers usually charge $1 50 for a handred 
cards ready for use. ‘The lady has her own 
plate, or else pays an extra sum for it. 

Stationers have devised a good plan for mark- 
ing family libraries. A slip of paper has en- 
graved upon it the crest of the house, with the 
family name below, and is pasted in each book. 
If the book belongs to any one member of the 
family, his or her name is engraved in full in an- 
tique letters. ‘These are printed by the thousand 
ata small cost. 

‘Ihe new idea for marking clothing and house- 
hold linen is to stamp them with the monogram 
of the lady of the house in indelible ink. The 
letters are cut on wood, and the die, with ink 
and all necessaries, is furnished for $5. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Cox- 
rants & Co.; Umion Avams; and Krrsy 

1. . 





PERSONAL. 


Mr, Orance Jupp has added his name to the 
roll of public benefactors by giving to the Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, a 
magnificent 1 of Natural Science, which he 
hes built at a cost of onc hundred thousand dol- 
jars, 

—London has a fresh sensation In Mile. Mrma- 
MON, who has achieved a greater success than 
any light soprano who has appeared in London 
since the debut of Nrisson. The papers are 
positively gushing about her. Nivsson, mean- 
while, is pursuing the even tenor and soprano 
of her way at our watering - places, gaining 
strength for her operatic campaign next fall. 

ne of the notable features of the late Com- 
mencement at Harvard was the delivery of the 
Latin Beluatory by Cuartes Joseru Bona- 
pane rie NAPARTE is of the Baltimore 
family. The papers do not speak of it as an: 
thing above the ordinary level of such perform. 
ances. It is something, however, that a Bona- 
PaRTE should have been selected for what is al- 
ways a college event of importance. 

—Mr. Horacs Capron, who resigns the office 
of Commissioner of Agriculture, to goto Japan, 
where he is to be the chief of the agricultural 
and mineral department of the government, can 
well afford to do so, as he is to receive a salary 
of $20,000 a year and facilities to live in a Japan- 
casy style. ‘e will show them what he ‘knows 
about farming. 

—A fine “old buck’’ has recently deceased at 
East Conneaut, Ohio. His name was Buck. 
After building a house and furnishing it nicely, 
he proceeded to create his own rib and person a 
woman by allowing his hair to grow long, and 
by purchasing a complete wardrobe of female 
attire. From that time forward, when ‘at 
home,” he desiguated himself as Miss Buck, 
and never ap) in another character, unless 
some one called, as was sometimes the case, and 
asked for Mr. Bucm. He had a great variety of 
costly dresses such as are worn by females, os 
well as male attire. 

—Miss M. E. Drorr owns and edits a bright 
little paper at New Rochelle, New York, called 
the Pioneer. She Is about eighteen, petite, neat 
Sgure, print eyes, talented, business tact, and 
all that, ides being editor, she Is publisher, 
foreman, compositor, pressman, book-keeper, 
cashier, mail-clerk, and also fille several other 
Roeltions of responsibility about the institution. 

he Is assisted by two boy type-sotters. She has 
conducted the paper for at two years, or 
since she became an orphan. The printing-office 
is one half of her cottage in Church Street, the 
other half being her home. 

—‘‘ Lothair,”” the Marquis of Bute, the richest 
of England’s nobility with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, is about to wed, having, in honeyed 
words, persuaded Miss Fox, a niece of Lady 
Ho.zanp, to ‘change her local habitation and 
her pame.”” She is said to be a lady of rare 
beaaty and accomplishments. 

—It is announced, with becoming diffidence, 
that Miss Hosmer |s soon to leave Rome for 
Vienna to y a visit to Lady Bloomfield, wife 
of the En fi embassador; thence to England 
to see Lady Ashburton and Lady Alford. Think 
of that! 

—They tried to induce General M‘CLELLAN to 
receive a serenade from a militia company last 
week at Orange, New Jerscy. He said he had 
ccased to be martial, and that military honors 
would be unsuited to his position as a private 
gentleman, 

—A lady who saw much of the Dickens family 
twenty-nine years ago, when DickENs was thirty 
years old, has been writing about them in the 
Englishwoman’s Magazine. Of the wife she says: 
‘* A great deal of amusement was excited by Mrs, 
CHARLES Dickens perpetrating, the most abeurd 
puns, which she did with a charming expression 
of innocence and deprecation of her husband's 
wrath, while he tore his hair and writhed as if 
convulsed with agony. He used to pretend to 
be utterly disgusted, although he could neither 
resist laughter at the puns nor at the prett: 
comic moue she made (with ae turned up till 
little but the whites was visible) after launching 
forth one of these absurditics.”” 

—Mrs. YELVBRTON (now Lady Avonmore), 
who has made this country her residence, has 
In press a volume in which several well-known 
characters will figure. She has recently com- 

leted a volume of travels, shortly to be pub- 
fishea in England, and Is now en ona 
novel, in which is to be embraced the story of 
her life. 

—What a young woman can do is shown in the 
case of Miss EstHA GREATBATCH, who has Just 
passed a great batch of examinations at the sec- 
ond special examination for women at the uni- 
versity at London. She stood first in French 
and in harmony and counterpoint; also took the 
second prize at the examination which followed 
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ination in physi 1 geography which followed 
Professor HuXLey’s lectures on that subject in 
1869. In 1868 Miss GREATBATCH passed as a 
Junior with first-class honors, and gained a prize 
for mathematics at the Cambrid, 1 Exam- 
ination. In December, 1870, she passed as a 
Senior with first-class horfors, gaining the MrLL- 
TayLor scholarship and ‘a prize for political 
economy. Mise GREATBATCH did not take up the 
Miits-Tartor scholarship, which can only be 
held at Cambridge. She is a pupil of the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls, where she 
has received her whole education. . 

—Senator Scuuxz enters the lecture field this 
fall. He has refused tempting offers by a ly- 
ceum agent to deliver three hundred discourses 
on Mormonism, preferring to select his own 
thems and talk in his own way. 

—! ike Rogers, the t, Mr. Grote, the his- 
toria , who died recently, wasa banker, He was 
an auvocate of popular rights and of the pro- 
gressive movement in England toward substan- 
tial republicanism. His financial experience and 
association with men in active business was very 
valuable to him in his literary work. In person 
Mr. Grote was a grave and venerable old gentle- 
man, of average height, slightly bent, with gray 
hair, asmooth face, a remarkabl ly broad forehcad, 
and peculiarly winuing manners. He was sev- 
enty-seven, and had Jong been in infirm health. 

—Hon. Anprew D. Waite, president of Cor- 
nell University, has donc himaelf the honor to 
add to his previous munificent gifts to that in- 
stitution , 000 for a library, the re- 
mainder for a house for the president, 

—The most superb of the toilettes worn at a 
recent drawing-room reception of the Queen at 
Buckingham lace was that of Lady Polti- 
more, which attracted interest from the fact 
that the magnificent point d' Alencon veil her lady- 
ship wore was worn by MakIz ANTOINETTE on 
the occasion of her marriage to Louis XVI. It 
is regarded as a relic of special eminence and of 
very high figure. 

—WILuiaM Tuaw, Esq., a wealthy gentleman 
of Pennsylvania, being melted to food deeds, 
has given $100,000 to the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, whereby Mr. THaw freca the insti- 
tution from debt. 

—The Rev. Mr. Beskow, who is the Warp 
BgEcHer of Stockholm, draws immense crowds ; 
and yet he is said to have but one sermon, which 
he presents in a thousand different forms. He 
is known there as the kaleidoscopic clergyman. 

—Mr. Woopwarp, the gentleman who fig- 
ured 80 conspicuously in the Rock Island cor- 
ner some three weeks ago, is a man of small stat- 
ure, abont forty years of ae , dark complexion, 
reticent, doing nearly all his business through 
some twenty or thirty brokers, and having one 

laceas his head-quarters. Outside ‘the strect” 

¢ is given to works of picty and benevolence, 
being a prominent Churchman, taking special 
interest In Sunday-schools, and a liberal giver 
to the various organizations connected with the 
Episcopal Church. 

—There is considerable talk of Prince NaPo- 
LEON’s coming over to spend a portion of his 
time, and perhaps scttle down, among us. If he 
docs, we must all turn to and give him a lift. 

—How those old musical composers did con- 
tinue to live on in Paris !—Avser, eighty-nine; 
CHERUBINI, clghty two; Gossec, ninety -six; 
Monsieny, cighty-cight, 

—Mrs. and Mr. 8. M. Smita have returned. 
They started from Boston three years ago for a 
long and Icisurely journey in their carriage. They 
traveled twelve thousand miles by horses, and 
thirty thousand by steam, saddic, and canoe in 
the fur West and in Mexico. Visited every place 
of importance in the countrics through which 
they meandered. Figure $25,000, 

—Prince Bismarck has given to Mrs. B. tho 
table on which the Versailles treaty was signed. 

—The Congregationalists of Plymouth Church 
have captured an AsBoTT—not a mitred one, but 
a lady of that name, whom Miss Ke.iooo ferret- 
ed out among the Hoosiers and brought to New 
York, where her fine voice could be heard and 
appreciated. Last Sunday night, after service, 

r. BEECHER and some three hundred Puritans 
who had cunnin; Vy found out what was going 
on remained and heard Miss A. sing “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” and other pieces, cach 
of which showed her to have great voice and de- 
cided dramatic talent of expression. 

—FLorence NIGHTINGALE writes to a Indy 
here that she is so overwhelmed with business 
that for eighteen years she has never had, but 
twice, a week's holiday, and is and bas becn a 
prisoner in her room for years. 

—Of the worthy or worthicss Mr. WortH, 
the noted man-nmililiner of Paris, a correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ Embaseadors’ wives and court ladics 
used to go and take tea with the fellow, and dis- 
pte the honor of filling his cup or patting eugar 

into it. I once went into his shop—a sort of 

drawing zoom hung round with dresses; I found 
him lolling on a chair, his tegs crossed before 
thefire, Around him werea bevy of women, sume 
pretty, some ugly, listening to his observations 
with the rapt attention of the disciples ofa sage. 
He called them up before him like school-girls, 
and after inspecting them, praised or blamed 
their dresses. One, a pretty young girl, found 
favor in his eyes, and he told her that he must 
dream and meditate several dave over her, inor- 
der to find the inspiration to make a gown worthy 
ofher. ‘Why do you wear these ugly gloves” 
he eaid to another; ‘never Ict me sce you in 
gloves of that color again.’’ She was a very 
grand lady, but she slipped off her gloves and 

ut them in her ‘ket with a guilty look. 

Vhen there was going to be a ball at court la- 
dics ,ased to go down on their knees to him tu 
make them beautiful. For some time he de- 
clined to dress any longer the wife of a great 
imperial dignitary, who had not been sufficicnt- 
ly humble toward him. She came to him in 
tears, but he was obdarate, and he only consent- 
ed at last to make a gown for her on the condi- 
tion that she would put it on for the first time 
in his shop. The Empress, who dealt with him, 
sent to tell him that if he did not abate his 

rices she would leave him. ‘You can not,’ 

e replied; and, in fact, she could not, for she 
stood by him to the last. A morning dress by 
this artist, worth in reality about four pounds, 
cost thirty pounds; an evening dress, tawdry 
with tlounces, ribbons, and bad lace, could not 
be had under seventy pounds. There are about 
thirty shops in Paris where, as at this man- 
milliner’s, the good nes bart gee 
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the red thread on the under side, and crochet the remaining 
stitches of the,round. ‘The red thread must be fastened im 
working the Igtsof these stitches. The third round is worked 
in a similayggaanner, but in order to form the design, the red 
worsted tht miust be passed to the outside before the five mid- 
dle stitchgs6f the round, and to the under side after the five 
middle stiteHeg. In the fourth round pass the red worsted 
thread to’the outside before the five middle stitches of the round, 
work 6'sc. with white worsted, and then pass the red thread om 
the under side, The whole front piece of the slipper is worked 
in this manner, observing the illustration, Fig. 2, which shows 
a full-sized section of the crochet-work. The cork sole, whielr 
must-he,of the shape given by Fig. 32, Supplement, is first cov- 
frei -orong, side with wadding, and then with the crochet sole, 

- which Is worked ju single crochet with white Saxony wool. Jom 
the sole with the front piece according to the coi i 
figures, bind'the latter along its free edge with red worsted braid, 
and'trim the slipper with small red worsted balls as shown by 
the illustration, 


Squares for setting together Covers, etc., Pigs, 1-4, 


‘Tiese squares are partly worked in netted guipure and part- 


Bag for Bathing Clothes. 


Tus bag, which is intended to hold bathing clothes, is fur- 
nished with a covering, which is made in braid-work with 
worsted braid in two ghades of brown half an inch wide. The 
bag is lined with gray riage leather, and furnished with 
soufflets of dark brown hmere. Cut of black muslin one 
piece from Fig. 59, Supplement, having previously joined on 
the piece turned down. Stretch the dark brown worsted 
braid, which is cut in separate pieces, on the maslin, ‘The 
length of the bag must be observed in making each piece of 
braid, as these pieces are set on in close succession, and are 
fastened on the muslin at the ends by a few stitches. Run 
the light brown braid through the foundation thus formed, be 
ginning at the upper straight edge of the bag; in doing this, 
alternately take up two dark brown pieces of braid and pass 
over the next two pieces. ‘To obtain the design shown by the 
illustration take up only the first piece of braid at the begin- 
ning of the second row instead of the first two pieces of dark 
brown braid; at the beginning of the third row, however, 
pass over the first two pieces of dark brown braid, ‘The man- 




























Bac ror Batuinc Ciorues, 
For pattern see Supplement, 
Yo. XIX., Figs. 69 and 60, 





Driciwsa Baruine Surprer. 





ption see Supplement, 
. 32 and 33, ‘ 





No. Fig. We 
nev of continuing the work is then shown by the illustration and by the three 
completed rows of braid. ‘The light brown pieces of braid are also fastened on 
the muslin at the ends with a few stitches. After the braided foundation is fin- 
ished, sew throngh it with long stitches of dark brown silk, following the direc- 
tion of the slanting dark brown rows, Line this part of the bag with g 
riage leather, and cut of the latter and of dark brown cashmere two pieces each 
from Fig. 60, Supplement. ‘The under edge of each soutilet is 

gathered from : to +, and overseamed to the bag according to the 
corresponding figures, Bind the outer edge of the bag with 


ly in white embroidery, according to the relative illustrations. They may be 
used for the purpose above referred to as well as for covering toilette cushions, 


Crochet Bib, Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on page 469. 
Tus bib is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 60, and is edged with 
crochet lace. Fig. 61, Supplement, gives the pattern for half of 
the bib. To obtain this shape, widen or narrow at the outer 
edge. Begin the bib at the lower extremity of the. point at 
the right of the front with a foundation of 2 st. (stitches), 
and on this crochet, according to the shape of the 
tern, the Ist-Sth rounds.—Sc. (single crochet); it is 
to be observed, however, that the thread must be 





















braid, furnish it with buttons and elastic cord loops, and 
also with tassels and coarse woolen cords, which form 
the handles of the bag. 






HW. | Fig. 2.—Srction or CrocHet-W 
i R BATHING Suiprer.—Futv Size. 
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[See Page 469.] 


laid on anew at each round. The foundation is 
begun in the Gth round, Each. foundation 
figure consists of four loops (see illustration, 
Fig. 2, which shows a full-sized section 

of the crocheted foundation). In form- 
ing each loop, pass the needle, in- 

stead of working the next st., 
through the corresponding st. 
of the 2d round; draw the 

working thread up in a 
loop from the under side 
to the outside, and 
work 1 se. on the 
next st. of the 

5th round; it 


Crochet Bathing Sli i 
Pag Eyes Fes 


Tue front of this slipper is worked 
in single crochet with white Saxony 
wool, at the same time inserting 
red zephyr worsted in a palm- 
leaf design. A cork sole, coy- 
ered on the inner side with 
wadding, is covered with 
a crochet sole of white 
Saxony wool, corre- 
sponding to the 





in 
ease one fold doing this, 
Red worst- fasten the 
ed_ balls, 


loop at 
the same 


sewed on time. The 
in close suc- loops are re~ 
cession, form peated in this 


the trimming of 
the slipper. Fig. 
33, Supplement, gives 
the pattern of the front, 
and Fig. 32 gives that of 

the sole. Begin the front of 
the slipper at the toe wi 
foundation of the requi 
(21 stitches in the ovi; 
this work sc. (single crochet), always 

from right to left (thus the thread must 
be laid on anew at the beginning of each 

round), Besides this widen at the beginning 
and end 

of each 
round corre- 

sponding to the 
shape of the pat- 
tern; in working the 
Ist stitch of each round 
lay on a red worsted 
thread, which is passed part- 
ly along the under side and 
partly along the outside of 


round after an in- 
terval of 11 st. each, 
7th round:—Se. For 
the remainder, work the 
foundation as shown by 
‘ig. 2. For the lace at the 
outer edge of the bib (see Fig. 
) erontieg on a foundation the Ist - 
round. —De, (double crochet), 2d 
round.—1 se, a the first de, of the 
preceding round, then always alte) 
9 ch, (chain stitch) and J se. on the 
following de. 3d round,—1 se, each 
2d, 3d, ~~ 
and 4th ch, 
of the preced- 
ing round, * 2 
se. divided by 1 ch. 
on the following st., 
1 se. on each of the 
following 3 ch., pass over 
3 st. (these st. are the 
next se. of the preceding 
round and the ch. before 


















the work, in order to form and after this 1 sc, 
the design. In the second each on the next 8 ch., 
round this thread is first and repeat from 4th 


passed along the under side, 
then to the outside before 
working the first of the three 
middle stitches of the round. 
Now work the three middle 
stitches referred to without 
Section or MigNarpise anp Crocuet Paying any attention to the 
, 


round.—1 sc, each on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th se. of the 
preceding round, * 2 se. 
divided by L ch. on the 
next ch sc. each on 
the following 3 st., and re- 

















tern see Supplement, No, 
ind 33. as 



















hy peat from *. Sthround. Section or CrocueT Founpatier or Seu 
then again pass SQUARES FOR SETTING TOsrINE Covers, utc., Figs. 14. —1 de, on the ch, at the meR Hoop.—Futt Sizk,—[Sce Page 472. 





Jury 29, 








point of the next point, one picot, of 4 ch. aud 1 sc. on the de., 3 ch., 
1 de. on one of the st. in the next hollow of the point, 8 ch., and re- 
peat from *. Finally, work the belt pieces, which are an inch wide 
and six inches long, in sc., and fasten them to the bib from : to * and 
from X to @. The lace shown by Fig. 4 may be used instead of Fig. 
3; it is crocheted as‘shown by the illustration. 


Mignardise and Crochet Blouse, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue insertion which ‘is sewed together to make this blouse is ero- 
cheted with fine white. mignardise and twisted crochet cotton. ‘I'he 
illustration, Fig. 2, page 468, shows 
a full-sized section of the joined in- 
sertion. Work the insertion as fol- 
lows: On the loops at:one side of 
the mignardise the Ist rgund.—l1 se. 
(single crochet) on eacl of the next 
six loops, after each sc. 3 th. (chain 
stitch), * 1 sc. on the foHowitg-loop, 
1 se. on the seventh following loop 
(thus passing over six loops),’3 ch:, 
1 sc. on each of the following five 
loops, after each sec. 3ch. Repeat 
from *. 2d round.—l1 de. (double- 
crochet) each on the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth ch. scallops. of the 
next mignardise scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch. each after the 
first, second, and third de., and 4 
ch. after the fourth ore first 
and last ch.:scallop of each mignar- / mers 
dise scallop is thus left unnoticed. * Pique Brn. 
These two rounds are also worked 
on the loops at the other side of the 
mignardise, but the design must now 
be transposed ; the se. must, therefore, always be worked on the 
seven loops opposite every six loops that have been passed over at 
the other side of 
the  mignardise. 
Overhand the in- 
sertion together on 
the wrong side, ob- 
serving the shape 
of the blouse. ‘The 
pattern for the 
back and fronts 
of the blouse are 
given by Figs. 7 
and 8, No. IIL, 
Supplement. ‘The 
sleeves are made 
from the sleeve pattern given by 
Fig. No. XV., Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. 1V., No. 28.. 
Join the blouse in the usual manner, + 
cover the seams on the wrong side 
with a narrow piece of linen tape, 






‘ion see 
igs. 62-65. 


For pattern and deserij 
Supplement, No. XXL, 
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Suirtinc Unper-Waist. 
For pattern and descript 
No. XV., 





ion see Supplement, 
igs. 46-50, 





Fig. 1.—Mioxarpise ann Crocuet Brovse. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


ORIENTAL THRIFT. 


HRIFT is so much of an heir-loom with some na- 
ions, and a prudent propensity to save is so intimate- |, feudal herald. (Mute 










‘Oine-siLK Batutxe Cap. 


For pattern and description sce 
jupplement, No. XVIL., 
Figa. 55-57, 


and trim the blouse as shown by the 
illustration; the trimming consists 
of insertion edged with lace on both 
sides. For the lace, crochet on the 
loops at both sides, of mignardise of 
the requisite length, one round each 
like the first round of the insértion. 
On this round work on the upper 
side of the lace one round as follows : 
%* 1 sc. on the third ch. of the first 


ch. scallop of the next mignardise scallop, one picot (of 3 ch, and 
1 sc. on the first of the 3 ch.), five times alternately 1 sc. on the 


ly interwoyen in their natures, that on this point, at any 
rate, there appears to be a radical difference between them 
and their neighbors. 
thrifty—employing the word in its true sense—are the 
Chinese and Hindoos. ‘Thrift is a word of very wide in- 


terpretation. It does not mean, as the root principle and ,|, quaintances, to go round to all with a mes- 


guiding star of those whose beacon it is, mere stoical abne- 
gation of the good. things of life. The essence of. truc 
thrift is to make the most out of such material as comes 


Perhaps of all the races the most |jheraldie and feudal in their origin.) A 





Thrift, in his eyes, is something ignoble, and saving a mark of mean- 
ness. He will feast and glitter to-day, at the risk of laying up for him- 
self a succession of hungry and miserable morrows. But then he has 
hope. ‘That bright, illusive residuum at the bottom of Pandora's box 
of horrors has been thoroughly domiciled in poor Poland. The whole 
gifted nation, so clever and so indolent, so winning of manner and so 
unstable of purpose, seems always possessed by a Micawberish fancy 
that something delightful is about to turn up. “Never mind mortgages 
and debt; never mind the bad husbandry that keeps the soil sterile, or 
the lack of forethought which fills the 
pastures with stunted cattle and raw- 
boned, ragged sheep, What matter if 
the peasant be over head and ears in 
the books of the Jewish brandy-seller, 
and if every roof be ruinous and eve:y 
field weed-grown? Something is sure 
tohappen. A salt-mine will be found, 
perhaps, or a factory will be built, or a 
war will come that will clear off old 
scores, and fill our purses in some in- 
explicably convenient way. So let us 
have out the crazy old carriage, and 
the shaggy, half-broken horses, and 
drive along the sandy roads to some- 
,ody’s chateau, that we may dine aud 
dance and conjure dull care away by 
the potent charms of generous Hunga- 
rian wine and the wild Magyar waltz. 
The Poland of our day must be in some 
respects very like the Ireland of the 
Edgeworths—generous and chivalric; 





Fig. 1.—Crocuxr Bie. 
[See Page 468.] 

















Tor pattern see Suppl., No. XX., Fig, 61, but unthrifty and improvident. 


V J HEN mynhe 
ber of deat 
one of the chief roc 
of the house, the blinds 
are drawn close up, t 
the top, and the shut%: 
ters completely closed, 
so that the house loc 
and is intended to lool 
empty: the soul of the 
house is gone. ‘The 
notary is immediately 
sent for, and seals are 
ut by him without de- 
lay upon every article or room he may 
think proper to select. Next comes the 
aansprecher, a very noticeable person in 
Amsterdam and the large towns, and a 
relic of by-gone times, probably the ancient 
and nodding plumes, 
and all the various trappings and frippery 
,of our own funerals, are without doubt 


the body is at once remqved from the cham - 
nother room, generally the dining-room, or 








eral he certainly is, and of woe, for it is : 
is duty, taking a list of friends and ac- BaTHING Cap witH 


Rucue Trixatne. 


‘Suge in set form to the effect that Mynheer For pattern and geecziption - 
So-and-so (next follow his titles, dignisies, #¢ jement, No. XVUL,. 


arid offices) is dead. Every body then puts 


to.hand; to waste nothing, to toss away nothing; not to | ‘on some sign of mourning, ani goes that 


neglect what might be valuable adjuncts to the essentials 
of our sustenance; to be careful, thoughtful managers of 


third following st. of the preeeding 
round, one picot; then 1 se. on the 
third following st. of the preceding 
round, and repeat from *. On 
the ander side of the lace crochet, 
first, one round like the second 
round of the insertion, and then an 
open-work double crochet round. 
It is to be observed that the lace 
must be continued along the neck. 
Run black or colored velvet ribbon, 
one-fifth of an inch wide, through 
the blonse as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and bind the bottom with 
Swiss muslin half an inch wide. 
Buttons and button-loops close the 
blouse. 
























Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Morninc orn Horse Dress,—Bacr. 
For description see Supplement, 


whatever we have to manage. The two great East- 


ern races are our masters in this respect. They have 
so very many mouths to feed that they must hus- 
band all their resources, Every spoonful of rice, 
whether produced by the garden culture of China, 
or by the ruder tillage of India, is eagerly snatched 
at; every onion, every gourd, is pressed into the 
service of man. Instead of bird’s-nesting, the ur- 
chins of the hamlet catch small fish, or gather roots 
and berries, ‘The large and constant demand for 
focd stimulates its supply to the highest pitch. 
Waste and lavishness, except on the occasion o| 
wedding-feast or of some red-letter day in the Bud- 
dhist or Brahminical calendar, are unknown. ‘To 
a Hindoo andience in particular, the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus would not come home as an illus- 
tration of familiar every-day life. The rich man 
of their experience does not care to fare sumptuously 
every day. He may be, and 
probably is, a mighty merchant 
prince and colossal money- 
lender. His villa at Gardep 
Reach, or his mansion in Be- 
nares, very likely swarms with 
taiscellaneous dependents, and 
the costliest London-made fur- 
niture may encumber his ill- 
arranged saloons. Yet this 
Baboo, who annually defrauds 
the Indian income-tax collecf- 
ors to an extent which suy- 
passes all the evasions of the 
British shuffler, and whose 
whim it sometimes is to offer 
to the upper ten hundred of 
local European society balls of 
unparalleled splendor, is any 
thing butself-indulgent. Those 
who partake of his grandiose 
hospitality seldom care to 
think, in the midst of those 
Hoods of iced Champagne, and 
tables piled with every dainty, 
how very sparely and plainly 
their entertainer is contented 
to subsist. A handful of rice 
and a few yards of cotton 
cloth are the simple require- 
ments in the way of food and 
raiment. His poorest servants 
and hangers-on are as delicate- 
ly nourished as he, their mas- 
ter and lord. | ‘They.have pulse 
aud vegetable curry, a little oil 
wherewith to anoint’ them- - 
selves, a little ghee and a pinch 
of salt, and so has the founder 
of the feast. ‘The Dives of 
Bengal lives almost as temper- 
ately as an anchorite. ‘The 
Pole is (a born prodigal. 








vety day, the day of death, to the honse, where the family sit in the 
drawing-room ready to receive condolences, Is it possible to imagine 

3 any more trying formality for all to 
go through? Yet there the bereaved 
ones remain, in the house of death, 
in the darkened chamber, compelled 
to display their grief in the presence 
of all their friends, and to-say a few 
words to each in answer to their e 
pressions of sympathy ahd grief. 
Even a little teddling thing of four 
or five will march up to:mevrouw 
and utter its little set speech about 
“* sad loss,” which is certain to pro- 
duce _a fresh outburst of grief and 
‘To crown all, any visitor can 
even expected to igk—for a 
last view of the dead body of their 
fiiend as it lies in a sort of state 
in the shell. The funeral is always 
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Fig. 2.—Lavy's Morwixe ox House Daess.—Faront, 
For description see Supplement, 
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an expensive affair. Many aansprechers, oc- 
casionally forty or fifty, seem to be required. 
Undertakers’ coaches are there without end, and 
friends send their empty carriages to swell the 
state, as with ourselves. Ladies wear very deep 
crape and long veils. The widow's veil reaches 
to her feet for the first few weeks; she wears 
no cap, but her mourning, with a gradually 
shortening veil, lasts two years. A gentleman 
in deep mourning is expected to go about at all 
hours for’ six weeks in black, with a dress tail- 
coat and white neck-tie. 





A LOVE-SONG OF SORRENTO. 
Comm amy i the shade of the citron grove, 


. at 

To hear the voice of the brooding dove, 
Carina! 

Her soft throat swells as she tells her love 

To her tender mate in the myrtle above, 

And their tremulous pinions responsive move, 
Cara! Carina! 


Ah! Love is sweet as the spring is sweet, 
Carina! 

For me thou makest the spring complete, 
Carina! 

The young wind bloweth unto thy feet 


A drift of flowers thy steps to meet, 
And the wounded blossoms perfume the heat, 


Cara! Carina! r 


They are tokens for only a bride to wear, 
Carina! 


Yet I would crown thee if I might dare, 
Carina 

Ah! shy and sweet and tender and rare, 

Put away from thine,eyes thy shining hair 

Nay, now, bave I startled thee unaware? 
Cara! Carinal 


My heart is lying across thy way, 
Carina! 

As thou crushest the flowers, wilt thou crash it—say, 
Carina 


? 
Or, sadder yet, wilt thou let it etay 
Where it is lying, well away, 
All on this pleasant morning in May? 
Cara! Carina! 


‘My beautiful flower of flowers! No, 
Carina! 

Thon wilt not scorn it nor crush it so, 
Carinft : 


One true little word before we go; 

Close—nestle close—and whisper low— 

Low while the faint south breezes blow, 
Cara! Carina! 


Thou'lt wear nothing but white when we are wed, 
Carina! 

Thou'lt have orange blossoms about thy head, 
Carina! 


The maidens shall string them on silver thread; 
On a roee-leaf carpet thou shalt tread, 
While the bride-blush maketh thy beauty red, 
Cara! Carina! 
Howazp Grrxpox. 





(Continued from No. 28, page 859.) 
HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By tux Avutuos or “Joun Harorax, Gent. Eman.” 





CHAPTER XI. $ 


Tue climaxes of life come only occasionally. 
When borne upon the height of them we think 
we can endure any thing; all beside them seem 
so small, But when they are over, and we 
have sunk back into the level of every-day life, 
itis different. The sword-stroke we hardly felt ; 
the daily pin-pricks drive us wild. It is sure to 
be so; we can not helpit. - 

At first Hannah thought she conld. After 
that Sunday morning she and Bernard talked no 
more together—why should they? Their minds 
were quite made up that both love and marriage 
were lawful to them—if attainable. But seeing 
that an immediate union was impossible, and a 
separation almost equally so, they spoke of nei- 
ther again, but tacitly determined to go on living 
together as before—in no way like lovers, but as 
like brother and sister as was practicable—both 
for their own sakes, and for the sake of outward 


eyes. 
7 This decided, Hannah thought her way would 
be clear. It was only a question of time and 
patient waiting. Any year the Bill might be 
passed, and their marriage made possible, In 
the mean time it was no worse than a long en- 
gagement; better, perhaps, since they had the 
daily comfort of one another's society. At least 
Hannah felt it 80, and was cheerful and content. 
What Bernard felt he did not say; but he was 
not always content; often very dull, irritable, 
and desponding. At such times Hannah had 
great patience with him—the patience which had 
now the additional strength of knowing that it 
was to be exercised for life. 

It was most needed, she found, after he had 
been to the Moat House, whither, according to 
her wish, he steadily went, and went alone. 
Had she been his wife, or even openly his be- 
trothed, she might, spite of all she had said, 
have resented this, but now what could she re- 
sent? She had no rights to urge. So she sub- 
mitted. As to what passed on these visits she 
asked no questions, and he gave no information. 
She never saw Bernard's people now, except on 
Sundays, with the distance of a dozen pews be- 
tween them. Young Mrs. Melville still called, 
punctiliously and pointedly, leaving her pair of 
grays standing outside the gate; but she excused 
herself from asking Hannah to the Grange, be- 
cause if the girls were there it would be so very 
awkward, 

‘* And the girls are always there,” added she, 
querulously. ‘*I can’t call my house my own— 
or my husband’s either. Hannah, when you 
marry you'll be thankful that you've got no sis- 
ters.” 


Hannah smiled. She saw that of the real 





trath of her position with regard to Mr. Rivers | Mr. Rivers, sighing. ‘¢ Would you like to go | 


Adeline guessed nothing. It was best so. 

As weeks passed another change gradually 
came. Invitations—the fear of which had some- 
times perplexed her, fur how should she meet 
the Moat House family even upon neutral 
ground ?—almost totally ceased. Her neighbors 
left off calling—that is, her grand neighbors; 
the humbler ones still sought her; but she fan- 
cied she read in their eyes a painful curiosity, 
& still more painful compassion, especially when 
they met her and Bernard together—a chance 
which occurred but seldom now. For he, too, 
seemed to have a nervous dread of being seen 
with her, and avoided her so much that she 
would often have thought he had forgotten every 
word that had passed between them save for the 
constant mindfulness, the continual watchful 
care which a man never shows except to the 
one woman he loves best in the world. 

Yet sometimes even having so much made the 
weak heart crave for a little, a very little, more; 
just a word or two of love; an evening now and 
then of their old frank intercourse, so safe and 
free. But neither ever came. Bernard seemed 
to make it a point of honor that whatever people 
chose to gay, they should be given no data upon 
which to come to the smallest conclusion. With- 
in, as without the house, all the world might 
have heard every word he said to Miss Thellu- 
son. 

Whatever suspicion was whispered about the 
village, it rose to no open scandal. Every body 
came to church as usual, and no one applied to 
Mr. Rivers's bishop to restrain him from preach- 
ing because he retained as his housekeeper a 
lady whom the law persisted in regarding as his 
sister. But the contradiction was that in spite 
of her being counted his ‘‘sister,” people did 
talk, and would talk; and, of course, the gharp- 
est lash of their tongues fell, not upon the man, 
but upon the woman. 

Slowly, slowly Hannah became aware that 
very servant in the house, every family in the 
parish, kept an eye upon her, observing, con- 
demning, sympathizing, defending—all by turns 
—but never leaving her alone, till she felt like 
the poor camel in the desert, whose dying gaze 
sees in the horizon that faint black line coming 
nearer and nearer—the vultures which are to 
pick her bones. She would have gone frantic 
sometimes, brave woman as she was, in the ut- 
ter impossibility of fighting against the intangi- 
ble wrong, had it not been for the child. 

Rosie became not only her darling but her 
friend. She had now almost no other compan- 
ion, and wanted none. All grown-up people 
seemed worldly and shallow, dull and cold, com- 
pared to the pure little soul, fresh out of heaven, 
which heaven itself had sent to comfort her. As 
Rosie's English ‘increased they two held long 
conversations together, very monosyllabic, cer- 
tainly, and upon the simplest of topics—‘‘ bow- 
wows,” “‘ gee-gees,” and so on—yet quite com- 
prehensible and equally interesting to both. For 
is not & growing soul the most interesting and 
lovely, as well as most solemn sight, in all 
this world? Hannah sometimes stood in awe 
and wonder at the intelligence of the little wom- 
an not yet three years old. 

They two understood one another perfectly, 
and loved one another as even real mother and 
child do not always love. For never in all her 
little life had Rosie heard a harsher word than, 

*Oh, Rosie, Tannie so sorry!” which sufficed 
to melt her at once into the most contrite tears. 
Pure contrition, with no fear of punishment— 
for she had never been punished. To her inno- 
cent, happy heart no harmless joy had ever been 
denied, no promise ever broken. She knew 
that, and rested in her little ark of love as con- 
tent and safe as a nautilus in its shell, swimming 
over the troubled waters of poor Tannie's lot like 
a visible angel of consolation. 

Day by day that lot was growing more hard 
to bear, until at last chance brought it to a cli- 
max. 

One forenoon, just before Mr. Rivers wis go- 
ing out, there drove up to the House on the Hill 
& pretty pony carriage and pair of grays, and out 
of it stepped a little, bright, active, pretty wom- 
an—the Countess of Dunsmore. 

“I knew I should surprise you,” cried she, 
kissing Hannah on both cheeks, and telling her 
how well she was looking ; which she was, in the 
sudden pleasure of the meeting. ‘‘ But I want- 
ed to surprise you. We are visiting at High- 
wood Park; Mr. Rivers and I met your sisters 
there at dinner, you know, and promised to come 
and see them ; but of course [ came to see Miss 
Thelluson first, Well, my dear, and how are 
you? And how is your pet Rosie?” 

The little Rosie answered for herself, being so 
greatly attracted by Lady Dunsmore’s ermine 
tails, and, perhaps, by her sweet motherly face, 
that she made friends with her immediately. 
But Hannah was nervous—agitated. She knew 
exactly the expression of that quick dark eye, 
which saw every thing and saw through every 
thing, whether or not the lady mentioned the re- 
sult of that observation. 

Bernard, too, was a little constrained. He 
knew Lady Dunsmore slightly, and evidently 
was not aware that Hannah knew her so well ; 
for Hannah was not apt to boast-of her friends, 
especially when they happened to have titles. 
Yet the sight of her warmed her heart, and she 
had hundreds of questions to ask about her old 
pupils, and endless reminiscences of her old life 
with them —so peaceful and contented. Yet 
would she have had it back rather than the life 
now? No!—unhesitatingly no! 

She felt this, when, having put the blithe little 
countess in her carriage, Bernard returned. He 
walked heavily down the garden in deep thonght. 

“*A charming person, Lady Dunsmore, and a 
warm, steady friend of yours, Hannah.” 

“Yes, she was always kind to me.” 

“Kinder than others have been since,” said 


and bey her the long visit she asks for?” 
No." 

“‘ And what shall you do about that invitation 
she brought you, to go with my sisters to dine at 
Highwood Park ?” 

~* What can I do except not go? 
is impossibie.” 

“Yes.” Afte- a rsoment’s thought Mr. Riv- 
ers went on: *‘ Hanneh, may I say a word? 
Evidentl» my people have been quite silent to 
andy Dunsmore about you; she expected to 
mert, . ou at the Moat House. They perhaps are 
sorry, and would be glad of an opportunity to 
atone. May I speak to them ?” 

‘“Stuep a minute. What shall you say? For 
1 will have nothing said that would humiliate 


me. 

Bernard looked tenderly at the flushed face. 
“«My love, any man humiliates himself who for 
2 moment allows the woman he has chosen to be 
lightly esteemed. _Be satisfied ; I shall keep up 
your dignity as if it were my own; for it is my 
own,” 

““Thank you.” But there was only pride, no 
sweetness; in the words. ‘Chey made him turn 
back at once. 

“*Oh, Hannah, how long is this state of things 
to last? How can we bear it if it lasts very 
long?” 

She replied nothing. 

“Sometimes I ask myself, why should we bear 
it, when our consciences are satisfied, when the 
merest legal form stands between us and our 
happiness? You do not feel the suspense as I 
do; I see that; but do you know it sometimes 
almost drives me mai that I cau not marry you?” 

His agitation was so extreme that Hannah 
was frightened, both for his sake and lest any 
servant should come in and find them thus, 
Oh, the misery of that false life they led! oh, 
the humiliation of concealment! 

“Why should all the world be happy but me? 
Why should that foolish old Morecamb— But I 
forget; I never told you he was going to be mar- 
ried. I tell you nothing; I never have a chance 
of an hour’s quiet talk with you.” 

_'*Why not? It would make me much hap- 
ier.” 

Those pure, sad, beseeching eyes—he turned 
away from them; he could not bear them. 

‘Don’t ask me. I dare not. If I saw much 
of you I would not answer for myselt. I might” 
ch langhed—‘“‘I might even horrify you by 
asking you to go abroad and get married, as old 
Mr. Melville did. But I will not; no, I will 
not. And if I would, you would not consent ?” 

“No.” 

“TY was sureof it. One might as well attempt 
to move the monument as Hannah Thelluson 
after she had once said no.” 

His manner was so rough, so reckless, that it 
pained her almost more than any thing she had 
yet experienced: Was their forced, unnatural 
kind of life injuring him? And if so, ought it 
to continue? And if it must be ended, was not 
she the one to do it ? 

‘¢ Bernard,” she said, “‘ will you come home 
to-night ?”—for it was now not the rule, but the 


To explain 


‘rare exception, his staying with her of evenings 


—‘‘then we will have one of our old talks to- 
gether, and perhaps we may settle something; 
or feel, when we look them calmly in the face, 
that things are not so dreadful as they seem. 
Now go. Hark! there is Rosie calling over the 
staircase for papa.” 

He had a real fatherly heart now—this young 
man, from whom, in his full flush of youth, life’s 
best blessing, a wife's love, was first taken, and 
then tantalizingly denied. He snatched at the 
joys still left to him, and clasping his little girl in 
his arms, pressed his hot forehead upon Rosie's 
breas: 


it. 

But all that day his words and tones rang warn- 
ingly through Hannah’s heart. This could not 
last—it was against human nature. So much, 
yet so little as they were to one another. They 
must be more—or less. Should she leave him; 
for a time, perhaps? or should she go quite 
away? She knew not what to do; nor what to 
say when he should come home to her to-night, 
and appeal to her, with the innocent, half-child- 
like expression his face sometimes wore, for com- 
fort, counsel. How could she give either? She 
needed both herself. 

And when their formal dinner was over, and 
they sat together in their pleasant drawing-room, 
with the yellow twilight glimmering outside—for 
summer was coming back again, the third sum- 
mer since Rosa died—life seemed to Hannah so 
hard, so hard! 

She gave him his tea almost in silence, and then 
he proposed a stroll in the garden, up and down 
the front walk, which was in full view of the 
house. Into the sheltered green alley—the ‘‘lov- 
ers’ walk”—these two poor layers never went; 
never dared to go. 

But such happiness as they could get they 
took, and Hannah had risen to fetch her shawl, 
when they saw entering the gate the last appari- 
tion they expected to see—Lady Rivers. For 
months she had not crossed their threshold. But 
then—Hannah would have been more than mor- 
tal not to have remembered this—it had been 
crossed that morning by the Countess of Duns- 
more. 

Lady Rivers was by no means a stupid woman, 
Her faculty for discovering which way the wind 
blew, and trimming her sails accordingly, amount- 
ed to absolute genius. Not being thin-skinned 
herself, she never looked for that weakness in 
others ; so had under all circumstances the most 
enviable coolness and self-possession, The grace- 
ful air with which she entered by the French win- 
dow, kissed Bernard in motherly greeting, and 
shook hands with Miss ‘Thelluson as if she had 
seen her only the day before, was most inimi- 
table. 

“* How comfortable you look here! it is quite 


a pleasure to see you. May I ask for a cup of 
tea? your tea used always to be so good, Miss 
Thelluson. And you had a visit from Lady 
Dunsmore? So had we afterward. What a 
charming person she is; and a great friend of 
yours, I understand.” 

Hannah assented. 

“I must congratulate you; for a lady, espe- 
cially a single lady, is always judged by her choice 
of friends.” 

“1 did not choose. Lady Dunsmore for my 
friend; I was her governess.” 

“* Indeed ! 
great regard for you. By-the-bye, does she 
know any thing of the—the little uncomfortable- 
ness between us lately, which, as I came to say 
to-night, is, I trust, entirely a thing of the past, 
Don't speak, Bernard. In fact, this visit is nq 
meant for you. I came over to tell Miss ‘Thel- 
luson of something which—as Mr, Morecamb 
was the cause of difference between her and me” 
(Hannah opened her eyes)—‘‘ will, I trust, heal 
it. He is engaged to be married to my eldest 
danghter.” 

Hannah offered the customary good wishes. 

“It is indeed a most suitable marriage, and 
we are quite pleased at it. So now, my dear, 
let by-gones be by-gones. Will you come with 
Bernard to meet Lady Dunsmore at dinner on 
Friday?” 

Never was there a more composed putting of 
the saddle u»on the wrong horse, ignoring every 
thing that it was advisable to ignore, for the sake 
of convenience. And many a woman, prudent 
and worldly wise, would have accepted it as such. 
But, unfortunately, Hannah was not a prodent 
woman, Against certain meannesses her spirit 
revolted with a fierceness that slipped all self- 
control. 

She glanced toward Bernard, but his eyes were 
turned away; he had the moody, uncomfortable 
look of a man dragged unwillingly into women’s 
wars. Thrown back upon herself, alone, quite 
alone, pride whispered that she must act as if she 
were alone, as if his love were alla dream, and 
she once more the solitary, independent Hannah 
‘Thelluson, who, forlorn as she was, had always 
been able till now to hold her own—had never yet 
experienced an insult or submitted tamely to an 
injury. She would not now. 

“*T thank you, Lady Rivers, for the trouble you 
have taken, but it will be quite impossible for me 
to accept your invitation.” 

Lady Rivers looked amazed. That any con- 
cession she made should not be joyfully received 
—that any invitation to the Moat House should 
not be accepted with avidity: the thing was ri- 
diculous. She paused a moment, as if doubting 
abe he heard aright, and then appealed to Ber- 
ni 

“*Pray assure Miss Thelluson that she need 
not hesitate, I have watched her narrowly of 
late, und have quite got over any little prejudices 
I might have had. I and the girls will be de- 
lighted to see her, Do persuade her to come 
with you.” 

‘* Excuse me, but I always leave Miss Thellu- 
son to deci le ‘for herself.” 

The cold voice, the indifferent manner, though 
she knew both were advisable and inevitable, 
smote Hannah to the core. That bitter position 
of love and uo love, ties and no ties, seemed to 
degrade her aimost as if she had been really the 
vile thing that some people thought her. 

‘*Mr. Rivers is right,” she said; ‘‘I must de- 
cide for myself. You wished my visits to you to 
cease; I acquiesced. It will not be quite so 
easy to resume them. As Mr. Rivers's sister-in- 
law and housekeeper I shall always be happy to 
see you in his house; but I fear you must excuse 
my coming to yours. Let us dismiss the subject. 
Shall I offer you a cup of tea?” 

Her manner, gentle as it was, implied a reso- 
lution strong enough to surprise even Bernard. 
For Lady Rivers, she colored, even beneath her 
delicate rouge; but she was too prudent to take 
offense. 

‘““Thank you. Your tea, as I said, is always 
excellent; and perhaps when we have more at- 
tractions to offer you we may yet see you at the 
‘Moat House. In the mean time I hope, Ber- 
nard, that Miss Thelluson’s absence will not ne- 
cessitate yours?” 

And she: looked hard at him, determined to 
find out how. he felt in the matter, and to pene- 
trate, if possible, the exact relations between the 
two. 

It was a critical moment. Most men—even 
the best of them—are, morally, very great cow- 
ards, and Bernard was no exception to the rule, 
Besides, Hannah was not his wife or his be- 
trothed; she had not even called herself his 
friend ; she had given him no rights over her, 
asked no protection from him. What could he 
do or say? Irresolute, he looked from one to 
the other, excessively uncomfortable, when Han- 
nah came to the rescue. 

‘* Of course my brother-in-law will go without 
me: we are quite independent in our proceed- 
ings. And he will explain to Lady Dunsmore— 
the utmost it is necessary to explain, as I never 
talk of my private affairs to any body—that I do 
not pay many visits. I had rather stay at home 
with my little girl. ‘That will be perfectly true,” 
she added, her lips slightly quivering. ‘I pre- 
fer Rosie's company to any body's. She loves 
me.” 

Bernard started up, and then, fearful of -hav- 
ing committed himself, sat down again. Lady 
Rivers, though evidently vexed, was equal to the 
situation, and met it with a dignified indiffer- 
ence. 

‘*Pray please yourself, Miss Thelluson ; no 
doubt you act upon your own good reasons. You 
are, I always understood, a Jady who never 
changes her mind; but if you should do so, we 
shall be glad to see you.” And then she passed 
over the matter, as too trivial to bear further dis- 
cussion, and conyersed in the most amiable man- 
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ner for another half hour. Finally, with a be- 
nign ‘* Good-evening, Miss Thelluson ; I am sure 
Lady Dunsmore will be much disappointed at 
not seeing you,” she terminated the visit as if it 
had been any ordinary call. 

Hannah was not surprised. It was the fash- 
ion of the Rivers family not to see any thing they 
did not wish to see. ‘The only thing that vexed 
her was about Bernard. He had said nothing— 
absolutely nothing—except telling her, when he 
took his hat to accompany his step-mother home, 
that he would be back immediately. Was he 
displeased with her? Did he think she had act- 
ed ill? Had she done so? Was it her duty to 
submit to every Thing for his sake? Surely not. 
He had no right to expect it. Was it because 
she loved him that she felt so bitterly angry with 
him? 

Yet when, sooner than she had expected, he 
returned, and threw himself into his chair, pale 
and dejected, like a man tied and bound by fate, 
who sees no way to free himself, the anger melt- 
ed, the pity revived. He too suffered—they suf- 
fered alike. Why should they reproach one an- 
other? 

“So you have had your way, Hannah.” Yes, 
there was reproach in the tone. ‘‘ Are you quite 
sure you were right in what you have done?” 

*¢ Quite sure; at least, that unless I were some 
other than myself, I could not have done differ- 
ently.” 

‘And then they sat silent, in stiff coldness, until 
the last ray of amber twilight had faded out of 
the room. What a pretty room it was!—just 
the place to be happy in; for friends or lovers, or 
husband and wife, to sit and dream together in 
the quiet gloaming, which all happy people love— 
which is so dreadful to the restless or the miser- 
able. 

‘© We should have rung for lights,” said Ber- 
nard, pulling violently at the bell. ‘* You know 
T hate the dark.” 

And when lights came they saw.one another's 
faces—his burningerimson, hers pale and in tears, 

“Qh, Hannah, Hannah, how miserable we 
are! As I said, if this goes on much longer, 
how shall we bear it?” 

“‘I do not know.” Then, steeling herself 
against both anger and pain, ‘‘ Bernard,” she 
said, “what did you wish me to do? Your fam- 
ily have no claim upon me, nor I upon them. 
We are, as things stand, mere strangers. Are 
they to throw me off and pick me up again when 
and how they choose? Am I to submit to it?” 

“‘T did not ask you.” 

‘*No, but you looked it. You would have liked 
me to go to the Moat House.” 

“Yes. I wish you to be friends with them. 
I want them to love you.” 

“They do not love me; they only receive me 
on sufferance, and I will gv nowhere on suffer- 
ance. I can live alone. I want no society; but 
where I do go I want to be loved, I want to be 
respected. Oh, Bernard!” and she looked pite- 
ously in his face, ‘sometimes I am tempted to 
say, with you, if this lasts long, how shajl I ever 
bear it?” 


“How shall I bear it? It is harder for me 
than you.” 

oS Perhaps. But you forget it was your doing, 
not mine.” 

And then both drew back, appalled at the 
sharpness of their words—at the bitterness of 
these mutual recriminations, 

Bernard held out his hand. “ Forgive me. 
You are right. It was I who brought all this 
trouble upon you, and now I have not strength to 
meet it—either for you or for myself. I am so 
miserable that it makes me wicked. Something 
must be done. What shall it be?” 

“What, indeed ?” 

“‘Hannah, decide. Don't look at me in that 
dead silence. Speak out, for I can bear it no lon- 
ger. Shall we part? Or—will you marry me 
at once?” 

He could have hardly known what he was say- 
ing, or else, in his despair, any thing seemed pos- 
sible to him. Not to her. She was very gentle. 
She did not even draw away her hands which he 
had grasped : she scarcely seemed to recognize 
the insult he was unwittingly offering her. She 
only answered, sorrowfully, yet without the 
slightest indecision, ‘‘ We will part.” 

‘Three little words—but they brought Bernard 

to his senses immediately. He fell on his knees 
before her, and passionately begged her forgive- 
ness. 
**But you do not know what I suffer. In- 
wardly, outwardly—life is one long torment. At 
the Moat House I have no peace. They talk at 
me—and at you; they try every means of worm- 
ing out my secret from me. But they shall not. 
I will hide it at all costs. People may guess 
what they like, but we are safe so long as they 
know nothing. God help me! I talk as if we 
were committing a deadly sin, when my love 
of you is the best thing—the only good thing in 
me.” He looked up at Hannah, and ground his 
teeth. ‘It is an accursed law,” he said; ‘‘a 
law made only for fools or sinners; and yet it 
may suffice to blast both our lives.”” 

“No,” Hannah answered, ‘‘ nothing could do 
that—except ourselves.” 

“‘ A commonplace truth!” and Bernard laugh- 
ed bitterly. 

“It is God’s truth, though; His right and 
wrong are much simpler than man’s.” 

“<What is right and what is wrong? for I am 
growing so mad I hardly know. Show me— 
preach to me: I used to tell you you could preach 
better than the clergyman. Only love me, Han- 
nah—if there is any love in that pale, pure face 
of yours, Sometimes I think there is none,” 

“« None—oh, Bernard, none?” 

For a minute she stooped over him; for a 
minute he felt that she had not a stone for a 
heart. And then the strong, firm, righteous will 
of the woman who, however deeply loving, could 
die, but would not do wrong, forced itself upon 
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him, lulling passion itself into a temporary calm. 
He leaned his head against her; he sobbed upon 
her arm like a child; and she soothed him al- 
most as if he had been a child. 

** Listen to me,” she said. ‘‘ We must endure 
—thereis no help forit. Itis a cruel, unjust law, 
but it is the law, and while it exists we can not 
break it. Icould not twist my conscience in 
any possible way so as to persuade myself to 
break it. No form of marriage could ever make 
me legally your wife.” 

“Not in England. Out of England it could.” 

‘But then—as soon as we came back to En- 
gland, what should I be? And if, in the years 
tocome— Oh Bernard, it is impossible, impos- 
sible.” 

She said no more than that—how could she? 
But she felt it so intensely that, had it been nec- 
essary, she would have smothered down all natural 
shame, and said out to him—as solemnly as if it 
had been a vow before God—her determination 
never, for any personal happiness of her own, to 
entail upon innocent children the curse of a taint- 
ed name. 

“TI understand,” Bernard replied, humbly. 
‘* Forgive me; I ought never to have said a word 
about our marrying. It must not be. I must 
go on my way alone to the end.” 

“* Not quite alone—oh, not quite alone.” 

But, as if more afraid of her tenderness than 
of her coldness, Bernard rose, and began walk- 
ing about the room. 

“You must decide—as I said; for my own 
judgment altogether fails me. We can not go 
on living as we do: some change must be thought 
of; but I can not tell what it should be.” 

‘“Why need it be?” said Hannah, timidly. 
“*Can we not continue as we are?” 

“No.” A fierce, abrupt, undeniable No. 

‘* Then—I had better go away.” He looked 
so terrified that she hastily added, ‘* Only for a 
time, of course; till the bitterness between you 
and your people softens; till we can see our way 
a little. It must be made plain to us some day ; 
I believe it always is to those who have innocent 
hearts.” 

And as she sat, her hands folded on her lap, 
pale and sad as she looked, there was such a 
sweet composure in her aspect that Bernard 
stopped and gaded.—“eaned till the peace was re- 
flected on his own. . 

“You are a saint, and I am—only a man; a 
very wretched man sometimes, Think for me— 
tell me what I ought to do.” 

Hannah paused a little, and then suggested 
that he should, for a few weeks or so, part with 
Rosie and herself, and let them go, as Lady 
Dunsmore had earnestly wished, to pay her a 
visit in London. 

“‘Did she say so?” said Bernard, with sensi- 
tive fear. ‘‘Do you think she said it with any 
meaning—that she has any idea concerning us?” 

“You need not be afraid even if she had,” 
was the rather proud answer. Alas! how quick 
they were growing to take offense, even at one 
another. Yes, it was best to part. ‘‘I mean,” 
Hannah added, ‘‘that, even if she guessed any 
thing, it would not signify. I shall confess noth- 
ing; and I have often heard her say that a se- 
cret accidentally discovered ought to be held just 
as if it had never been discovered at all. Be 
satisfied—neither Lady Dunsmore nor I shall 
betray you, even to one another.” 

And for a moment Hannah thought with com- 
fort that this good woman was her friend—had 
grown more and more such as absence discover- 
ed to both their mutual worth. It would be a 
relief after the long strain to rest upon this geni- 
al feminine companionship—this warm and kind- 
ly heart, 

“*She will treat me like a friend, too—not like 
her old governess, if you are uneasy about that. 
Or, if you like it better, I shall be received less 





as poor Hannah Thelluson than as Mr. Rivers's 
sister-in-law and Rosie’s.aunt. Iam to go about 
with her every where—she made me quite un- 
derstand that, A strange, changed life for me ; 
but my life is all so strange.” 

And Hannah sighed. She felt as if she had 
let her oars go, and were drifted about invol- 
untarily, she knew not whither, hardly caring 
whether she should ever touch land ; and if she 
did, whether it would be as a living woman or 
a creature so broken down and battered that she 
could neither enjoy nor suffer any more, Who 
could tell? Fate must decide. 

Mr. Rivers listened to her silently, but full of 
thought—thoughts which, perhaps she could not 
have followed had she tried. He was a very 
good man, but he was also a man of the world ; 
he would not have been a Rivers else. He saw 
at once the advantage of Lady Dunsmore’s coun- 
tenance—not merely because she happened to be 
a marquis’s daughter and an earl’s wife, but be- 
cause in any society she was the sort of person 
whose friendship was valued and valuable. Was 
it haman natere, or only masculine nature, that, 
dearly as he loved Hannah, Bernard unconscious- 
ly prized her the more because she was prized 
by such a woman as the Countess of Dunsmore? 

‘Go, then,” he said. ‘I will not hinder you. 
Pay your visit; you will be happy; and it will 
in many ways be a good thing.” Then with a 
nervous eagerness that, in spite of her reason, 
pained Hannah acutely, ‘‘ When does she want 
you? How soon can you start?” 

“Any day, since you are so glad to get rid 
of me.” 

“¢Oh, Hannah!” . 

‘They stood side by side, these two lovers, be- 
tween whom was a barrier slight and invisible 
as glass, yet as impossible to be broken through 
without sore danger and pain. They could not 
break it; they dared not. 

“Things are hard for us—very hard,” said 
Bernard, almost in a groan. ‘We shall be 
better apart, at least for a time. I meant to 
have gone away myeelf to-morrow; but if you 
will go instead—” 


' not doubt that?” 





“*T can not to-morrow. I will as soon as I 
can.” 

“*'Thank you,” 

She did not sob, though her throat was chok- 
ing; she only prayed. Dimly she understood 
what he was suffering; but she knew he suffer- 
ed very much. She knew, too, that however 
strangely it came out, in bitterness, anger, neg- 
lect, still the love was there, burning with the 
intensity of a smothered fire—all the more for 
being suppressed. The strength which one, at 
least, of them must have, she only cried to Heav- 
en for—and gained. 

“*Good-by,” she said; ‘for we shall not talk 
thus together again, It is better not.” 

“*T know it is. But you love me: I need 


‘Yes, I love you,” she whispered. ‘‘ What- 
ever happens, remember that; and oh! keep me 
in your heart till death.” 

“*T will,” he said; and snatching her close, 
held her there, tight and fast. For one minute 
only; then letting her go, he bade her once more 
**Good-night and good-by,” and went away. 

Three dayg after, Miss Thelluson, the child, 
and the nurse started for London together, Mr. 
Rivers himself seeing them off from the railway. 

Rosie was in an ecstasy of delight—to be 
“‘ going in a puff-puff with Tannie” being to the 
little maid the crown of all human felicity. She 
kept pulling at her papa’s hand, and telling him 
over and over again of hey bliss; and every time 
he stopped and listened, but scarcely answered a 
word. Grace, too, looked glad to go. Easter- 
ham, with James Dixon still hovering about, was 
a cruel place for her to live in. Hannah only 
looked grave and pale; but she smiled whenever 
her little girl smiled; and to the one or two per- 
sons who spoke to her at the railway station, 
where, of course, they were known to every body, 
sha.spoke also in her usual gentle way. 

Only when Mr. Rivers kissed Rosie, saying, 
“Papa will miss his little girl,” and then turn- 
ing, shook hands with her siJently, Hannah grew 
deadly pale for a minute, That was all. The 
train moved off, and she saw him walking back, 
solitary, to his empty house. 

Life has many angnishes; but perhaps the 
piarpest of all is an anguish of which nobody 

nows. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= Prospective visit of the Emperor and Em- 
of Brazil to this country awakens spe- 
cial interest in details concerning Brazil itself. 
It is an empire of modern date, having become 
an inde| lent state in 1822, during the reign 
of Dom Pedro I., father of the present Emperor. 
The Brazilian royal family descends in the direct 
male line from the house of Braganza, the fe- 
male line of which is now ruling over Portu; 
The royal family of Fortugal took refuge in Bra- 
zil in 1807, and in 1815 the ‘colony’? was ele- 
vated to the rank ofa kingdom. On the return 
of the Portuguese court to Europe in 1821, a na- 
tional.congress assembled at Rio de Janeiro, and 
on May 13, 1 chose Dom Pedro, eldest son 
of King John VI. of Portugal, as ‘‘ Perpetual 
Protector” of Brazil. This protectorship was 
changed into empire in September of the same 
year. Dom Pedro having become unpopular 
during tho latter years of his reign, abdicated 
his throne in 1831 {n favor of his only son, then 
a child five years old. During his boyhood 
the empire was racked with civil wars, but on 
his majority being proclaimed, at the age of fif- 
teen, a period of peace and prosperity com- 
menced for Brazil. The young sovereign show- 
ed wonderful prudence and ability; and ma- 
turer years have proved Dom Pedro IL to bea 
monarch of enlightened mind, cultivated and 
vogressive. He has been unsparing in his ef- 
forts to raise his country to a high and hopefal 
condition. Slavery still exists in Brazil, but its 
days are probably numbered ; and a government 
Measure Is now under consideration by the Bra- 
zilian Chamber of Deputies which has for its 
object the gradual emancipation of slaves and 
the compensation of masters. 

Ocean Foam is the very appropriate name of a 
Cape May newspaper. ether certain Illinois 
journals which display the startling cognomens 
of Hawk's Eye, ‘3 Call, and Turkey ‘ing are 
equally felicitous we will not venture to say. 





A curiosity of the last century is on exhibi- 
tion at a New York drug store—namely, a check 
aan by Aaron Burr on the Bank of New York 

in 1792, 





In consequence of the urgent entreaty of the 
Crown Princess Victoria, the Emperor William 
has determined to appoint the widows of the 
soldiers slain in the late war against France to 
all vacancies in the public libraries. 





A collection was recently taken up in a Pres- 
byterian church at Philadelphia for the novel 
object of purchasing a horse for an ill-paid mis- 
sionary in Iowa, who, now that he is to bo 
mounted, will be able to do twice as much work 
as before. 





The little girls will thank Mrs, Craik—better 
known as Miss Mulock—for giving them such a 
charming volume as ‘‘ Little Sunshino’s Holl- 
day.” ritten in a style at once simple and 
beautiful, and represented to be the truthful ex- 
perience of a little girl taken to enjoy a holiday 
trip, the little folks will find it peculiarly at- 
tractive. This is the first of a series of volumes, 
to be published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
which Mrs. Craik has undertaken to prey for 

irls of all ages. No one could be better fitted 
for such a task; and from her preface we per- 
ecive she has entered upon it with genuine in- 
terest. In closing, she says: ‘(I was once a girl 
myself, and I have a little girl of my own. I 
think that both mothers and girls may trast me 
that I will do my best.”” 





The public thoroughfares of this city seem to 
yw more and more unsafe, A few days agoa 
jady applied for surgical treatment for a wound 
recelved under the following mysterious circum- 





' sorts of 
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stances. She was passing the corner of Grand 
and Lewis streets on her way to the Williams- 
burg ferry, when she heard a report like that of 
a pistol, and felt something strike her dress. 
She was not at the time aware of being wound- 
ed, but while on board the ferry-boat discovered 
that she had been hurt and was losing blood. 
On probing the wound the surgeon found that a 
bullet had passed through her thigh, narrowly 
escaping the femoral artery. The young lady 
disavowed all knowledge of the cause of the 
shooting. 





A new list of abbreviations should be added 
to the spelling-books. A package marked “1 box 
Tom Cats,” recently received by a Cleveland mer- 
chant, was discovered to mean a box of tomato 
catsup; but all merchants might not have been 
investigating enough to find out this fact. 


The Evening Mail regards it as the most aston- 
ishing event since the discovery of America, and 
a sure sign that the millennium is at hand, that 
our local Jehus have formed a Low Fare Associa- 
tion, agreeing not to charge more than fifty cents 
for a single passenger and trunk to any part of 
the city. It will indeed be amazing if one can 
trust to such an nereement being faithfully ful- 
filled. Time will show. 








A new version of “Enoch Arden’ has ap- 
peared In Freeport, Long Island. Twenty-seven 
years ago a young man married a belle of that 
village, Asthe newly wedded pair had the good 
wishes of the entire community, the wedding- 
day was made a half-holiday b: the simple vil- 
lagers. The young husband followed the sea for 
a livelihood, but he did not prosper, and final- 
ly, when the gold fever broke out, he sought the 
new El Dorado. His wife was yet young, and 
with hjs two children struggled on. A few let- 
ters were at first received, but soon they failed 
to arrive, and his wife gave him up for lost. A 
short time ago ye TeePOth had a genuine sensation 
in the arrival of the long-lost one; but it brought 
sadness to the heart of his once wife, for she had 
found a new husband and a father for her chil- 
dren. The husband, however, found no fault, 
and accrediting the unpleasantness to his own 
unmanliness, instead of recriminations, settled a 
considerable fortune on his two children, and 
suddenly left the neighborhood. 





Pistols and candles do not always agree. A 
Tennessec youth went to bed leaving 8 burning 
candle and a loaded pistol on the table. The 
dripping: sperm eet fire to the table, the table ig- 
ni the pistol, the barrels began to explode, 
and when the young man awoke he was nearl 
burned, smothered, and shot to death. His pil- 
low received the balls and saved his head. 





Report says that the Empress Eugénic is in 
treaty for the sale of her diamonds, which are 
valued at £320,000, 


The galleries of the Louvre have been ro- 
opened to the public on Sunday. 








We recommend the people in the far-famed 
“South of France” to migrate hither. Great 
cold prevails there. The inhabitants are shiver- 
ing. Our July weather would remove that dif- 
ficulty very speedily. 


The Princess Royal of Prussta is said to be en- 
gaged on a work entitled ‘‘ Female Labor in Ger- 
many,”’ the object of which is the enlightenment 
of the British public with rd to the resources 
of female workers in her adopted country, and 
the suggestion of the same domestic activity 
among the women and girls of the working 
classes in England. Her Royal Highness has 
made herself highly popolar in Berlin by her at- 
tention to the education of the poor. 


The Paris Tigre estimates the value of the 
building materials alone, in the public edifices 
and other-property destroyed in Paris, at fifty- 
two million dollars.. This, of course, makes no 
allowance for artistic value and historical asso- 
ciation. An army of a hundred thousand men 
must be employed for five years to replace the 
lost structures. The Figaro says of the men who 
have wrought this destruction: “‘The Tyrts- 
uses of the revolutionary Commune have de- 
clared a hundred times that they would triumph 
or be buried under the ruins of Paris. They 
have but half kept their word. They left their 
disciples, their udmirers, their fanatics, to be 
buried, while, far from secking a death in which 
there would have been some degree of grandeur, 
they themselves took advantage of the tumult 
caused by the conflagration to steal away in all 

ises from danger and punishment. 
Yet men can be found to plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances in their favor, and to talk of indul- 
gence, amnesty, and pardon. But if the sight 
of the smoking ruins were not enough to put 
away all idea of clemency, we need only think 
of the men in whosc hands the ringleaders put 
the incendiary torch, and who have perished, 
crushed by the ruins or shot in platoons along 
the crumbling walls. What was only just for 
the obscure accomplices can not be too much 
for the real authors of the crimes. Future in- 
dulgence would imply the condemnation of past 
severity, and would be giving encouragement 
to future criminals.” 


The deaths from small-pox in London are re- 
rted to be over two hundred a week. Famil- 








rity has, to a great extent, brought about ite 
roverbial resull contempt for danger > 80 say 
Poca papers. 





About twenty stores have been opened on 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, just for the gay sea- 
son. The merchants are mostly from out of 
town. Bellevue Avenue, with its macadamized 
road and fine villas, is one of the most pleasant 
drives in the country. The avenue proper is 
two miles in length, and the extension, built 
three years ago, is nine miles long. A moro 
splendid ocean drive can scarcely be found. 





An exchange asserts that the white-looking, 
cheay sponges sold on the streets are danger- 
ous Yo ealth; that in many cases they have 
done service at hospitals in contagious diseases, 
and that the cleansing process has only been 
partial. The chlorine used in cleaning them 
gives the attractive white appearance ; but dark 
sponges are safer and stronger. 
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then lay the front edge (the fold) of the shawl over on the right 
side about two inches wide, and arrange the shawl at the middle 
at a distance of nine inches and three-quarters from the front 
edge, in a box-pleat two inches wide. ‘Turn the back corner 
(double layer of the shawl) over on the outside, so that the point 
of the ruffle overlaps the front edge of the shawl, as shown by the 
illustration, Lay the corners, which are folded on the outside, in 
a pleat, so that the ruffles meet, and trim the hood thus arranged 
with pink bows as shown by the illustration, The head-dress 
thus formed is extremely becoming, somewhat resembling a Mary 
Stuart cap, and will be found very convenient, especially at the 
sea-side. 


Crochet Shawl worn as a Summer Hood. 


Tue shawl from which this hood is arranged is crocheted with 
fine white split zephyr worsted in the design shown by the illustra- 
tion on page 468, and is edged with a ruffle worked in a similar 
manner, and also with bows of pink silk ribbon an inch and a half 
wide, as shown by the illustration. ‘The foundation of the shawl is 
thirty-two inches square. Begin with a foundation thirty-two inches 
long, and on this crochet as many rounds in the design shown by 
the illustration on page 468 until the foundation is as long as it is 
broad. For the ruffle on the edge make a foundation which must 
be longer by one-half than the circumference of the foundation. On 





















Empromprrep GReNnapINeE Brovsr-Warst. 
[See illustration, page 468. ] 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 





Swiss Mostis Ficuvu with Risros. Treaoune. 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No, I., Figs, 14, 1%, and 2, 


Swiss Mest Ficnu with Lace Trimminc. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 8-6. 


this foundation work 30 rounds in the foundation design, 
and on the stitches of the last round work the following 
edging: Ist round of lace.—Slip stitches up to the next 
4 ch, (chain stitch) of the last round, * 9 ch., and, going 
backward, one single crochet on the 8th of the 9 ch. (thus 
passing over the 9th ch.), three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 dc. (double crochet) h on the second following ch., 
then 1 ch. ; pass over the next 4 st. (stiteh) of the preced- 
ing round with the point thus formed, 10 slip stitches on 
the following 10 st., and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
1 de. on the first slip stitch of the preceding round, 1 de. 
on the second of the next ch, ; these two de. are not each 
worked off separately, but together: > then 1 ch., 1 de. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


HAKSPEARE, in his celebrated lines on Anne Hath- 
away, enumerates the ‘‘ Orient list”— 
“The diamond, to} amethyst 
‘The emerald ‘mild, the Taby eae 
and to these must be added the sapphire. With the ex- 
ception of the diamond, these gems are known by the 
name of corundum stones, and are also, with that excep 
tion, the hardest among the mineral products of nature, 
As the diamond is pure crystallized carbon, so the ec 










Crocuet SHAWL worn As A SemmeR Hoop. 
[See illustration, page 468. ] 





Grevavine Biouse-Warst with CuEexinLe EMBROIDERY. 
[See illustration, page 468: ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 7-9. 


Ficurep Lace Brovse-Waist. 
For, pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 10. 


on the second following ch. of the point (this is the same ch, on 
whose other vein 1 de. has already been worked), 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following ch. of the point, 1 ch., 2 de. divided by 1 ch. 
on the st. at the extremity of the point, 3 ch., 2 de. divided by 1 ch. 
on the same st. on which the preceding 2 de. have been worked ; 
now, going forward at the other side of the point, 1 ch., and twice 
alternately 1 dc. each on the following de. of the point, 1 ch,, then 
1 de. ; this, however, is not worked off alone, but together with the 
following de., which must be worked on the fourth of the ten slip 
stitches of the preceding round; 1 ch., t de, on the third following 
slip stitch of the preceding round, 1 de. on the second of the 9 ch. 
of the following point; the 2 de. last worked are not worked off 
each separately, but together. Repeat from +. Work similar 
edging on the foundation stitches at the other side of the strip. 
Gather the strip, at a distance of an inch from one side, to fit thee eval superstition. It was supposed to give light in the dark, and 
size of the shawl, and set on the ruffle thus formed; the ruffle must : in the time of the learned Camillus Leonardas—physician to Cesar 
be gathered more closely at the corners of the shawl. The shawl Fieurep Lace Jacket. Borgia—was endowed in the popular belief with many wonderfal 
thus completed is now doubled, so that it forms a triangle, with the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVT., virtues. It was an antidote to poison; and if the wearer were 
lower half projecting four-fifths of an inch beyond the upper one, ign 01-54, threatened with misfortune the stone lost its crimson glow, and 


rundum stones are pure crystallized clay. The green, violet, and 
yellow corundum stones are distinguished as the Oriental emerald, 
amethyst, and topaz, the true emerald, amethyst, and topaz being 
distinct minerals. Adamantine spar is a common kind of corandam; 
and emery, so extensively used in polishing glass and other fine 
surfaces, is of the same nature. 

All the corundum stones are found in greatest abundance in Asia, 
hence the epithet Orient gems. ‘The finest rubies are still procured 
from India, though others of an inferior kind are found in Bohemia. 
Many rubies, rudely cut and imperfectly polished, are seen in an- 
tique jewelry. Though they occur set as rings, they are seldom en- 
graved, owing to the excessively hard nature of the stone. The 
ruby or carbuncle figures extensively both in Oriental romance and 
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turned dark ; when the evil 
was passed or averted, it re- 
sumed its pristine color. 

Pale sapphires may be ren- 
dered entirely colorless by 
exposure to intense heat; 
they thus also acquire great 
brilliancy, and are some- 
times passed off as diamonds. 
There are several intaglios 
engraved on these white 
sapphires that were at one 
time believed to be on the 
more precious gem. The 
sapphire, as well as the rnby, 
was formerly considered as 
an antidote to poison, and a 
preservative against infec- 
tion. Dioscorides says that 
the sapphire, inclosed in a 
box witfra spider, * kills her 
seddgh#Psuch is his power 
over her poisor Accord- 
ing to Solinus, “this is the 
gem that feels the air and 
sympathizes with the heav- 
ens, and does not shine 
equally if the sky be cloudy 
or bright.” 

The true emerald, instead 
of being pure clay like the 
corundum stones, has a mix- 








ture of flint and glucine, besides small portions of iron and lime. 


Dress with Patetot ror Girt FRoM 


BARS OLD. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 18-25. 


Accord- 


ing to some chemists, its beautiful grass-green color is attributable to the 


Apron For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


supposed to be beneficial to the eyesight. 
the gladiatorial combats by means of their reflection in an 










GRENADINE SUIT WITH UVER DREBS. 
[See illustration on page 468, ] 


For pattern anc description see Supplement, No, XIII, Figs, 89-48. 









oxide of chrome; others 
refer it to the carburet 
of hydrogen, similar to 
the chlorophyle, which is 
the coloring matter in 
leaves of plants. 

No other gem is so lia- 
ble to flaws and defects as 
the emerald; even the 
smallest Peruvian stone 
arcely escapes one flaw, 
not more, This is so 
much the case that a per- 
fect specimen is looked 
upon with suspicion, for 
no gem has been more 
imitated. — 
This liability to defect 
renders emeralds ex- 
tremely various in price. 

The Orientals have a 
great veneration for the 
emerald to this day ; they 
believe that it has the 
power of endowing the 
wearer with courage, and 
of averting the plague. 
By the ancients it was 














Nero is said to have watched 





emerald. 


Fig. 2.—Piqvét Warkine Coat ror Gime 
From 1 To 3 Years oLp.—Back. 


Fig. 1.—Priqué Warktye Coat ror Girt 
rroM 1 T0 3°Yrars oLp.—Fronxrt, 


For 





attern, desi, 
Supplement, 






















ges and description see 


0. V., Figs 11-17. 


eerOlprt: 
ie 


Bramwep Casumenr MANTELer. 


For pattern, desi; 
e No. Xi 


Jooking-glass. 


and description see Supplement, 
V., Figs. 44 and 45, 


Theophrastus mentions the eustom of wearing 
an emerald set in a ring, and refers it to the idea that 
oceasionally casting the eyes upon it was refreshing to the 
sight; and ancient gem engravers were in the habit of 

=. keeping one of these stones by them, to turn to when their 
eyes were strained by the minuteness of their work. 

zene If a large emetald be held so as to reflect the light, ir 

will appear as if it were silvered at the back ; ‘and its plane 

being brought to a particalar angle with the ray of light, its 

‘: green disappears, and it precisely resembles a fragment of 

It is the only gem susceptible of this change. 

On the conquest of Peru the Spaniards obtained pos- 

. session of an immense emerald, something of the shape and 

nearly the size of an ostrich egg. 

the Peruvians to be the abode of the goddess Esmeralda, 

The priests _persnaded the people that no offerings were 

80 acceptable to this goddess as her own children, and on 





- person. known,-to .possess a 






holy-days quantities of emer- 
alds were brought into the 
temple by her worshipers. It 
is said that the Spaniards 
found many hundred-weight 
of these jewels. Cortéz pre- 
sented ohe hundred-weight to 
the king; and when he mar- 
ried, among other valuable 
gifts to his bride were emer- 
alds cut into varions forms ; 
one of these, carved as a rose, 
so much excited the envy of 
the queen as to cause the im- 
prudent Cortéz to lose his fa- 
vor at court. 

The topaz is harder than 
the emerald, and in this re- 
spect ranks next to the sap- 
phire. It consists of about 
one-half clay, one-third flint, 
and the remainder fluoric 
acid, The topaz varies in tint 
from pale yellow to orange. 
The yellow topaz, by burn- 
ing, may be changed ‘into an 
agreeable pinkish hue, and is 
LD, in this styte much admired. 
Some of the topaz stones 
found in Brazil are white; 
Sa these, when polished, are al- 
most as brilliant as white sapphire, and receive the name of nova minas, or 
nova mina diamonds, 

A few blue topazes have been found as heantiful in color as the sapphire, 
only not so hard. The true 
topaz is found in Brazil, and 
in Bohemia, Saxony, and oth- 
er parts of Germany. It was 
believed by the ancients to 
have the same property as the 
ruby, that of giving light in 
the dark, and was thonght to 
lose its color in the presence 
of poison. 

The amethyst is the least 
hard among those stones prop- 
erly termed jewels. It is er 
tallized flint, its beautiful vio- 
let color being due to the 
presence of iron and manga- 
nese, ‘The Oriental amethyst 
is extremely rare; previous 
to the French revolution, 
Monsieur D'Augny, a wealthy 
financier, was the only private 


Pigcé Dress with Sacgce ror Boy 
rrom | To 3 Years 


For pattern, design, and deseri 
Supplement, No. VIL, 









specimen. ‘The real amethyst 
resembles the Oriental gem, 
or, violet corundum stone, : 

onlyin color, It is frequent- Aprox ror Gm. rrom 2 To 4 Years oLp, 
ly found in masses 








Ss, some For pattern and description see Supplement, 
large enough to allow of drink- No. VIIL, Figs. 30 and 81, 
ing cups being carved out of + 


the,solid pivce. These cups were believed, both in aneient times and in the 
Middle Ages, to counteract the intoxicating power of the wine. The amethyst 
was also thought to dispel sleep and sharpen the intellect. A fine, clear, 







This was supposed by ~ gs =~ 9 


Gauze Grenapine Suit witH CHexttLe EMBROIDERY, 
For deecription ece Supplement. 
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deep-colored amethyst is the proper stone for 
a bishop’s ring. The amethyst is a favorite 
stone with engravers; intaglios of all ages are 
found carved in this gem. Even Egyptian and 
Etruscan scarabei in amethyst are not uncom- 
mon, The most precious set of amethysts in 
existence is a necklace that belonged to Queen 
Charlotte ; it is valued at £2000. According to 
strict etiquette, this is the only precious stone it 
is allowable to wear while in mourning. 


—_ 


MY LOVE. 


I wonpzr does she recall 
The night when first I met her: 
I was standing there in the hall, 
Thinking 'twould be much better 
To go and smoke a cigar 
In my own little rooms close by 
‘Than to stand and gaze afar 
On the big rooms I couldn't get nigh. 


‘Tenderly come, some gravely, 4 pairs, 
ere chattin; groups an 
While she and Ler mother bravi 
Were struggling to get u 
She turned, and I saw her 
Only an Instant she turned— 
And T ten that instant from grace, 
And forgot all that I had learned. 


I wonder did she remark 

Me standing there as she passed, 
Or know that intp the dark 

A ray from her eye had passed ? 
Wo were not so far asunder 

As she passed along the hall— 
What a fool I must be to wonder! 

She never saw me at all. 





MY FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 


sf ABEL,” said my aunt to me as I sat at 

my work in the bay-window, ever and 

anon letting it drop idly in my lap to gaze out at 

the beautiful carriages and gayly dressed people 

that passed to and fro beneath my eyes—‘‘ Ma- 

bel, my cold is really too bad to allow of my go- 
ing to Mrs. Daltofi’s to-night, so I have written 
her a note to say you will take my place, in case 
she should not know of any other substitute. 
It would never do to have an empty chair at a 
.dinner-party, and it would be but a poor com- 
pliment to ask any one as late as the same day.” 

** But, aunt, I have no fit dress to wear; and, 
besides, I shouldn’t know how to behave. I 
have never been at a dinner-party in my life.” 

“ All the more reason you should not let slip 
go unusual a chance,” said my aunt, authoritative- 
ly. ‘*It is one of the privileges of your visit to 
me that you get a glimpse at least of society.” 

Now my aunt thought a great deal of society, 
and of her place in it, and, I believe, considered 
that the dreary months I spent with her at Brit- 
son were quite repaid by the advantages to be 
derived from her reflected glory. As, however, 
I left a cheerful home in thé country and young 
brothers and sisters for the grand but unhome- 
like apartments of my formidable aunt at Brit- 
son, I am afraid I did not look upon my advan- 
tages in the right light. 

But I was a poor clergyman’s daughter, and 
consequently, it is hardly necessary to add, one 
of a numerous family—I being the eldest of the 
thirteen. For this reason, I suppose, I had al- 
ways been the one selected to go and stay with 
Aunt Neville whenever a peremptory summons 
had come to my mother (her niece) to send one 
of the children to her. We all—mother includ- 
ed—stood in some awe of Aunt Neville; she 
had such a commanding presence, dressed so 
handsomely, and moved in such high circles— 
compared, that is, with our very limited one. 
She was apt to be somewhat imperious too, when 
thwarted, though most kind and genial jn a gen- 
eral way. No wonder, with her warm heart and 
open-handed hospitality, she was a universal fa- 
vorite. Her very peculiarities, her hot partisan- 
ship, her strong prejudices and hearty likes and 
dislikes, all added, I think, to her popularity. 

As for myself, I both loved and feared her, 
but could not throw off the feeling of restraint 
and shyness which continually harassed me in 
her company, especi:lly when any of her numer- 
ous visitors were present. I was not ‘come 
out,” being barely seventeen, and was, therefore, 
treated as a child on all occasions of ceremony, 
never appearing at my aunt’s table when she had 
friends with her, and usually left in the carriage 
when I went with her making calls. Thus it was 
no wonder that this sudden idea of going alone 
to a dinner-party nearly took away my breath. 
But my aunt was not to be withstood when she 
spoke in that authoritative tone. The most I 
conld do was to repeat my first objection, name- 
ly, the want of a dress. 

** Nonsense, child!” said my aunt. ‘‘Sum- 
mers shall see to that. A muslin frock can be 
soon got ready, and I will lend you my necklace 
and chaplet of pearls. . But mind you are ready 
punctually at a quarter to seven. I shall order 
a cab for you; it is not worth while to take out 
the horses for so short a distance.” 

“« Where does Mrs. Dalton live ?” I asked. 

<*Let me see,” replied my aunt; ‘‘ the address 
must be on her note. She is an old friend of 
mine, but has only lately come to Britson, so 
that I have not found her out yet. Ah! here 
in good time comes her reply. I will let you 
keep the address.” 

So saying, she glanced over the note given her, 
and then handed it to me. I grasped it eagerly, 
as a criminal might a queen's pardon. Surely 
it would contain a release. But no; it ran as 
follows : 

“My near Mrs. Nevriie,—' 
to lone #0 valuable an addition to our party ar youre, 
we shall be very pleased to soe your young niece, and 
only wish you could both come to us. We shall be al- 
most entirely a family gathering; therefore she need 
not fear a formal dinner-party, 1 eubjoin my address, 
Bree eetSnaeacone st ahs ae? Beeman 
therefore, be particular-as to the number. “Yours sint 
cerely, Euory Daron.” 





The note was so kind and friendly that I felt 
somewhat relieved, and listened attentively to a 
long story my aunt had to tell me about her 
friends. 

‘¢ Mrs, Dalton is a sweet woman, who has been 
sorely tried,” she said, ‘‘ Her husband is dead, 
and her eldest son—a fine, handsome fellow—bad 
@ sun-stroke when he was with his regiment in 
India, and has never been thé same since. I 
don’t mean that he is mad; but at times he is 
very peculiar, and has to be humored in his 
queer fancies, He will probably dine with you ; 
so I tell you this that you may not appear sur- 
prised at any thing he may say or do.” 

Dear me! here was another and quite unex- 
pected cause of fear. Not fear of any harm to 
myself, but a great dread lest I should not acquit 
myself properly under these trying circumstances. 
A first dinner-party in itself was bad enough, 
but going all alone, and to a house where one 
must be continually on the watch not to offend 
by word or look the peculiarities of a sun-stricken 
host, or the feelings of a sensitive mother, was 
overwhelming. However, there was nd help for 
it, my aunt's anger being still more to be dread- 
ed than even this ordeal. 

By a quarter to seven, precisely, I came into 
my aunt's apartment for approval and last direc- 
tions. 

“Yes, Mabel, you look very well indeed. 
Your features are good, your hair glossy, your 
eyes a good color, and your dress in excellent 
taste; it wants but the indescribable air and 
bearing acquired by mingling in good sorlety. tm 
make you a very passable young lady. ut 
pray hold up your head when you enter the 
room, and speak out bravely when you are spok- 
en to. And, above all things, remember what I 
told you of the son, and don’t lose the paper with 
the number of the house.” 

Nervously I fumbled in my pocket to ascertain 
with renewed certainty that the note which I had 
just put there had not taken to itself wings and 
down away. I had repeated the number of the 
house to myself at least twenty times, but at the 
last moment had snatched Mrs. Dalton’s letter, 
as I thought, from my dressing-table, lest by any 
unforeseen accident my memory might prove 
treacherous, 

The cab was at the door, and I in it the next 
moment, whirling away past brilliant shop win- 
dows and grand mansions ablaze with light, till 
I felt bewildered with the dazzling splendor of 
Britson by gas-light,.and by the novelty of my 
present position. 

My thonghts went back to my country home 
and our few Christmas parties there, when Willie 
and Fred and Kitty and I would be bundled up 
in warm wraps, and drive off in father's old- 
fashioned four-wheel through dark lanes to the 
house of a neighboring clergyman, or to the next 
town, where some of our young friends lived. I 
recollected how mischievous Willie had torment- 
ed us on more than one occasion by pulling up 
suddenly our jog-trot steed, and suggesting that 
it was the wrong day, or that we had come to the 
wrong house. Surely my evil genius led my 
thoughts into this train, for suddenly a panic 
took me. I tried in vain to remember whcther 
18 or 8 was the number of Mrs. Dalton’s—my 
Mrs. Dalton’s—abode. With trembling. fingers 
I drew the note from my pocket, At this junc- 
ture the driver pulled up. 

“‘Cumberland Strect, miss; what number, 
please ?” 

How I applauded myself for my forethought 
in bringing the letter! Otherwise I had been ut- 
terly lost. The note was in my hand, the gas- 
light was as bright as day, but the letters seemed. 
to swim before my eyes, as—horror of horrors !— 
Trecognized Kitty’s school-girl scrawl in the place 
of Mrs. Dalton’s elegant handwriting. I had 
carelessly left her note, too, on my table that 
morning, and in my hurry had seized the wrong 
one. 

‘What number did you say, miss?” The 
cabman was at the door, impatient to be quit of 
his charge. 

‘*J—J don't know,” I stammered. 

‘Be you only out for a drive, then?” suggest- 
ed the man, with a grin, which made me shiver, 
and determine not to be laughed at by him at 
any rate. é 

‘*T wish to be set down at Mrs. Dalton’s,” I 
said, ‘‘but am not sure of the number; it is 18 
or 8, I think.” 

The man rubbed his forehead as he said, 
‘*Mrs. Dalton? I guess I know her house; 
"tain’t 18 nor 8, but 28.” 

“‘But there are two Mrs. Daltons,” I urged ; 
hn Iam almost sure it is one of those num- 

ra,” 

“Well, we've passed 8, and I know it ain’t 
that honse, ‘cause Dr. Bethamy hangs out there ; 
but we'll try 18 if you like, my lady, and if that 
ain’t right, you just trust to me.” 

I had begun to think the man very imperti- 
nent before, but seeing my real distress, I sup- 
pose, his tone had been kind as he ended his re- 
mark, and I was fain to look upon him as a 
friend, and take his advice. A grand powdered 
footman answered the door at No. 18. Mrs. 
Dalton did not live there; the only lady of that 
name he knew of resided at No. 28, and had a 
dinner-party to-night, he knew, as his master was 
going. This information, elicited by my loqua- 
cious driver from the stiff footman, seemed de- 
cisive, I told the man to drive on and deposit 
me at No. 28. 

Yes, Mrs. Dalton resided there. The two 
grand footmen looked askance at my homely 
driver and conveyance, but, on my alighting in 
evening attire, duly admitted me into a brilliant- 
ly lighted hall. Thence an elderly lady, as she 
seemed to me, conducted me up the broad stair- 
case to a spacious boudoir, where a bright fire 
burned. I should certainly have taken this lady, 
in her rustling black silk and distinguished coif- 
fure, for my hostess had she not addressed me 





thus as she ushered me into the comfortable 
apartment: 

“«My mistress will be so pleased to hear you 
are come, Miss Mabel ; she was afraid you would 
not arrive in time. But, perhaps, as you are 
rather early, you will excuse her not being quite 
ready to receive you, and will make yourself com- 
fortable here while I take her the good news.” 

I signified my glad assent. I would willingly 
have remained where I was all night. 

L ensconced myself in a delicious arm-chair, 
rested my feet on the polished fender, and began 
to ponder my situation. There were two things 
that struck me as rather odd. First, that I 
should be greeted by my proper name in a house 
totally strange to me; second, that my hostess 
should have had such fears of my not being in 
time. Very probably my aunt had spoken of me 
as ‘‘ Mabel” in her note, which would explain 
the first mystery ; but surely she would not have 
been so unkind as to betray to a stranger my 
failing of unpunctuality, against which she her- 
self was very irate. 

I had plenty of time for my surmises, till at 
length, getting tired of them, I turned to a book- 
case by my side, and, taking down the nearest 
volume, was quickly buried in ‘Jane Eyre.” 
We never read novels at home—not that we were 
forbidden, but that we were utterly out of the 
way of them—therefore it is no wonder that, 
with such an introduction to the land of romance, 
I was completely spell-bound, and had forgotten 
entirely where I was or what was before me, till 
suddenly aroused by the silver tones of the clock 
on the mantel-piece striking eight, and at the 
same moment by the turning of the handle of the 
door and the entrance of the grandest lady I had 
ever seen. 

On she came toward me, in her trailing black 
velvet robe, glittering with diamonds, and [shrank 
back farther into my arm-chair, feeling all power 
to speak or move taken from me by this splendid 
apparition. A very handsome woman she was— 
I saw that at a glance—and a very haughty one 
besides. Never have I seen any thing to equal 
the fire of her dark eyes, the poise of her queen- 
ly head, and the proud curve of her short upper 
lip. No wonder I trembled before her. 

**So you are Mabel?” she said, with a look of 
surprise, I thought, on her handsome face. ‘‘ You 
are not at all the young lady I expected to see 
from your aunt's description; bat no doubt this 
deception was one of her little pleasantries,” she 
concluded, with a scornful smile. 

I had risen by this time, and extended my hand 
to return her greeting, feeling renewed discomfort 
from these unpleasant revelations. To think of 
my aunt going out of her way to make a joke of 
her shy niece by giving her friend so untrue an 
impression of her! Surely she might have spared 
me this mortification. 

But I had no time for vexing thoughts, as my 
hostess, saying, ‘‘We must become better ac- 
quainted after dinner, as it is time we were in 
the drawing-room to receive our guests,” swept 
out of the apartment, I following her along a 
wide corridor into a grand saloon aglow with 
many lights, which, by numerous mirrors, were 
reflected beyond my powers of counting. Never 
before had I seen such splendor. My eyes were 
quite dazzled, and it was not until we had reach- 
ed the farther end of the gorgeously furnished 
room that I perceived we were not the sole occu- 
pants of it. 

Lounging on a couch by the blazing fire, in an 
attitude of supreme négligé, reclined a very hand- 
some man in evening costume. Here then, 
doubtless, was my particular béte noire, the sun- 
stricken son. I felt a great pity for him—which 
took away some of my fear—as I thought of one 
so beautiful being so afflicted. 

But my ordeal began at once. After eying 
me curiously for 2 moment he sprang from his 
seat, and, holding out his hand to me, made ex- 
actly the same remark as his mother had done, 
though in a much more hearty tone: 

“*So you are Mabel?” 

‘Was there any thing so very odd in my being 
myself that it should cause both such surprise? 
I began to think that not the son only, but the 
whole household, must be mad, from the respect- 
able housekeeper upward. 

‘*Yes, I am,” I said, not knowing what other 
reply to make. . 

‘© And how did you leave the old lady?” pur- 
sued my strange questioner, with a merry look 
in his eyes. ‘*Not a little grumpy, I expect, at 
having to let you come?” 

I felt very nervous at being left alone with this 
peculiar individual, Mrs. Dalton having moved 
off to another part of the room to welcome the 
fust-coming guests. What cauge was there for 
merriment? I could see none; so answered as 
grave as a judge, 

“She has a bad cold, thank you; and she 
very much wished me to come.” 

“Did she, though? What an unaccountable 
old hypocrite! Keeping you under lock and key 
all this while, and then, when we wouldn’t stand. 
it any longer, pretending that you came by her 
wish!” 

I began to feel dreadfully alarmed. A perfect 
stranger talking to me like this, and speaking 
of my much-respected aunt as an “old hypo- 
crite!” Certainly he must be much madder 
than she had supposed. His next remark was 
still worse, 

“You must call me Harry, mind. I am glad 
enough to be ‘Sir Harry Dalton’ to the rest of 
the world, but I am plain Harry to you. I have 
set you the example, you see, by calling you Ma- 
bel at starting.” 

‘Not plain Harry to any one, I’m sure,” said 
a gayly dressed lady, who came up at that mo- 
ment. 

‘* Ah, Lady Dacre! I have been languishing 
for your appearance this half hour. But where 
is your lord and master?” 

“Sir Walter has been down in the country, 


and out with the hounds again, and has returned 
to town hors de combat.” 

“«What! another fall?” 

““Yes; and a bad one this time.” 

‘Poor fellow, he is unlucky!” said Sir Harry, 
with more appearance of concern than Sir Wal- 
ter’s wife had shown. ‘‘ Where was it this time?” 

“*Oh, he was staying at the Hathertons’, near 
Selby,” she replied, carelessly, arousing. my in- 
terest at once by the mention of my own village 
home, and of our grand squire. 

“Selby?” said Sir Harry. (I call him “Sir 
Harry,” as every one else did, with a desire, as 
I supposed, to humor him in his fancy.) ‘I 
ought to know that name. Ah, I have it! my 
old tutor at Oxford has the living. He was a 
fellow of Baliol, and the best man that ever 
lived. But I fancy, poor fellow, he sacrificed 
himself on the matrimonial altar, and is now 
weighed to the earth by a quiverful of children. 
It passes my understanding why people can't let 
well alone in this wearisome world.” 

“You are an incorrigible flirt, Sir Harry; I 
have no hope of you,” said the lady, laughing. 
‘But madam will not leave you in peace much 
longer, I suspect, now that you’ve come into the 


title. I thought I heard that the young heiress . 


was to be had here on trial. It would be well 
if the money and the title were united again.” 

‘* Hush!” said Sir Harry, in a vexed tone. 
And I thonght he glanced anxiously at me as he 
said it. But what was all their gossip to me? 
I was but one of that quiverful weighing down 
my poor father’s head, and absurdly out of place 
among all these grand people. 

I supposed, however, that he thought Lady 
Dacre's frivolity shocked me, which it certain] 
did; for he left her, and coming to my side, said, 

“You must not heed any thing Lady Dacre 
says, Mabel; she is a regular chatterbox.” 

“*T think she seems very heartless,” I replied ; 
“*but that is no business of mine.” 

At this moment our hostess came up to us, 
and said to her son, 

“Harry, you must take in Lady Falkner, re- 
member.” 

‘* Excuse me, mother ; I mean to take Mabel, 
instead ; it is her right, as the greatest stranger.” 

“* How can you be so absurd ?” said his moth- 
er, contemptuously. ‘‘ Mabel is but a child, and 
will not wish, I am snre, to push herself forward 
80 conspicuously. Besides, as her coming was 
doubtfal, I had made my arrangements without 
her. You will not object, Mabel, to go down 
the last with me, will you?” : 

“Oh no; I had mach rather,” I answered, 
eagerly, only longing to be as far as possible 
from the strange Sir Harry. 

“© You are exceedingly complimentary, my fair 
coz,” said he; ‘‘but I am accustomed to have 
my own way. So, mother, we will make a com- 
promise ; I will take down Mabel and Lady Falk- 
ner too.” 

““T wish I might stay up here while you have 
dinner; Iam not at all hungry,” said I, making 
one more effort to save mysele 

“Certainly, if you prefer it,” said Mrs. Dal- 

ton, ‘‘I-dare say you are fatigued after your 
journey.” 
. ‘*Nonsense, mother!” interposed her son; 
‘*fatigued with the distance the length of an 
ell! Ah, here in good time is dinner announced. 
Lady Falkner, may I have the honor? Come, 
Mabel.” 

And before I had time to make farther objec- 
tion my hand was drawn within his arm, and I 
was descending the broad staii trembling 
with fear, by the side of this six-foot Apollo, 
while on his other arm leaned the grand old 
dowager, sweeping the stairs with her trailing 
moiré antique, 

I had already been s0 astonished at the splen- 
dor of all I had seen that it seemed as if nothing 
farther could astonish me. But when I entered 
the dining-saloon, and my eyes rested on the 
long table, glittering with silver, gorgeous with 
fruit and flowers of the rarest; when I saw the 
galaxy of footmen; and when, during the re- 
past, dish after dish was brought me in startling 
rapidity, all my former bewilderment seemed as 
nothing; and I could only conclude that Alad- 
din’s genius had been at work, and that this was 
the veritable feast prepared for the Princess Ba- 
droulboudour, of which I had read in my one 
book of fairy stories at home. Happily for me, 
my host was pretty well occupied with the dowa- 
ger, who proved to be a very talkative old lady; 
so I was left for a time in peace, and had drifted 
completely away into fairy-land, till suddenly 
recalled by the melodious tones of the mad Sir 
Harry. 

“A penny for your thonghts, my fair cousin. 
Apparently you prefer them to your dinner; you 
absolutely eat nothing.” 

Determined to try and break through the spell 
of unreality that surrounded me, I looked up into 
his face, and said, with a feeling of compunction 
for contradicting his brain-sick fancies, ‘‘ I am 
very sorry, but I am no relation of yours.” 

“*What! you won't own me, then? That is 
hard, when I am so anxious we should be friends. 
I suspect somebody has been poisoning your 
mind against me: the mischievous old aunt, 
perchance.” 

Here was a puzzling position. I could not 
tell a lie; but it might be dangerous to anger 
him. How clever he was, too, to divine the 
truth at once! However, I had often heard that 
crazy people were particularly cunning. He was 
waiting for my reply, and I felt the tell-tale blush 
spread over my face. It was no good delaying; 
I must say something; 80, feeling confused, I 
hung my head, and said, as gently as I could, 

“*T am very sorry for you—indeed Iam. It 
is your misfortune, not your fault.” 

**So you believe all the tales that old crone 
tells you?” he asked, angrily. 

I looked up at him for a moment, and noting 
the angry flash of his dark eyes and the flush on 
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his brow, began to fear that I had unintention- 
ally aroused the violent part of his nature, and 
that if I were not careful there would be a scene, 
What could I say to soothe him? 

“You must not look like that; you frighten 
me,” I said at last. ‘‘1 did not mean to offend 


out 
me Offend me? Pshaw!” he answered, in the 
same irate tone; ‘‘that is not the footing on 
which we should stand. But you are rather a 
severe monitor, Miss Mabel, for one so young ; 
and, to tell the truth, I have not been accus- 
tomed to either reproof or pity heretofore.” 

**Haven’t you? How sad!"I said. ‘“‘ Peo- 
ple like you are more to be pitied than any one 
else, I think.” 

“Really,” he exclaimed, raising his handsome 
eyebrows, ‘‘that is a new view of my case. I 
am generally considered rather an object of envy 
than pity, considering the many unlucky mor- 
tals there are in this wearisome world. I sus- 
pect my former tutor, Hugh Spencer, for in- 
stance, would gladly change places with me.” 

“Oh no, I’m sure he wouldn't!” I exclaimed, 
eagerly, thinking of my dear clear-headed father 
in his cozy though humble vicarage. 

“So you think the picture I drew of him just 
now an enviable one? Matrimony on £300 a 
year and a house full of children!” 

‘*Yes,” said I, transported in thought to my 
cheerful home; ‘‘ the happiest in the world.” 

There was an amused smile on his face as he 
said, 

‘**T am glad to hear my cousin’s views of life 
so clearly expressed.” 

What there was to be amused at I could not 
tell, and was heartily glad that the dowager put 
in a remark at this juncture, and engrossed the 
attention of my most inexplicable host for the 
remainder of the ladies’ sojourn at the table. 

How relieved I felt when the door closed be- 
hind us, and I was once more free from the min- 
gled fear and fascination I felt under the gaze 
of those handsome dark eyes of Sir Harry's. 

I had, however, another ordeal to go through 
of a different kind. It was my first experience 
of ladies’ after-dinner talk. And when I heard 
how they pulled their friends to pieces, and when 
I observed: more than one eye-glass fixed for a 
leisurely stare at poor me, and heard Lady Dacre 
say in an audible whisper to my hostess, ‘‘She 
is a very ordinary-looking school-miss ; not at all 
what I expected from Sir Harry's description,” 
and Mrs, Dalton’s reply, ‘‘ Yes, indeed; one could 
not hope for much from the training of such a 
one as her old aunt, but I certainly did expect 
something a little more comme il _faut"—when, 
as I was saying, I heard and saw all this, my 
heart sank within me, and I almost longed for 
the support of the eccentric Sir Harry. 

To think of there being such cruelty and 
treachery in the world! Here was my aunt's 
particular friend speaking of her with utter con- 
tempt and scorn; and here was the lady who 
had expressed herself so kindly and warmly in 
inviting me to her house, treating me not only 
with supreme indifference, but with uncalled-for 
rudeness! If these were the manners of high 
life, I preferred the low life to which I was ac- 
customed. Vexation and indignation were al- 
most getting the better of me, and I longed to 
go away somewhere by myself, where I could 
indulge in a good cry. 

Chancing to raise my eyes at this juncture, I 
observed by the handsome clock on the mantel- 
piece that it was only five minutes to eleven, 
Hastily I rose, and approaching Mrs. Dalton 
with all my remaining courage, said, 

“If you please, ma’am, may I go now? I 
ordered my cab at half past ten. And my aunt 
likes early hours.” Si 

“Your aunt!” exclaimed my hostess, in un- 
mistakable amazement. ‘‘ What! could she not 
trust you to us without following you up like 
this? It is a poor compliment, I must confess.” 

Not knowing what reply to make to this pecul- 
jar remark, which made me wonder whether 
poor Sir Harry's eccentricity might not have 
been in part inherited, I only urged my former 
request for leave to depart. 

rs, Dalton, turning from me with an ex- 
pression of contempt on her handsome face, said, 

‘‘Early hours are doubtless best suited for 
school-girls—Johnstone” (turning to a footman), 
“inquire if a cab is in waiting.” 

The reply was quickly brought, A cab had 
come half an hour ago, but had been sent away, 
as it was a mistake, the name of the lady being 
quite a strange one. The driver had been very 
obstinate, and would not take no for an answer 
for a long time, but had at last been got rid of. 

This was almost too much for me. The re- 
bellious tears would well into my eyes; and the 
gentlemen entering at this moment, Mrs. Dalton 
turned from me with a gesture of impatience, 
saying to her son, 

‘*T leave Mabel to you, Sir Harry. Perhaps 
you understand homesick children better than I 
do.” 

So saying, she swept away to another part of 
the room. 

Sir Harry, seeing my tears fall fast, with gen- 
tle kindness put my hand within his arm, and 
led me from the room, and across the corridor 
to the pretty boudoir where I had spent my one 
peaceful hour that evening. Arrived there, he 
placed me in the arm-chair aforesaid, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, looking down upon 
poor woe-begone me, asked, 

“What is it that troubles you, Mabel? I fear 
madam has been disagreeable; but you mustn't 
mind her. She is very proud, you know, and 
expected to find you one of her own sort, I fan- 
cy, from your aunt's description; so I suppose 
she is disappointed, and riled besides at the old 
lady's take-in.”” 

“*T can't think how my aunt could be so un- 
kind,” I said, ‘‘as to make such a joke of me, 
when she knew how I hated coming, too.” 


“Then it was against your will you came?” 
he asked, in a surprised tone. 

“Oh yes,” I said; ‘I would never have come 
if my aunt had not wished it so much, I knew 
it would be dreadful; but it has been much 
worse than I expected.” 

All this time I was trying to wipe away and 
keep back my tears, and had nearly succeeded ; 
the familiar. arm-chair, the sight of the volume 
of ‘Jane Eyre” by my side, the gentle tones of 
Sir Harry, all helping to calm me. Suddenly 
it struck me that my last remark was a very un- 
grateful one. So, looking up at my host, and 
trying to smile through my tears, I said, 

“I'm afraid I must appear very rude and 
thankless; for, indeed, you have been very good 
to me, and yet it was you I dreaded the most, 
But really I must be going now. Will you send 
fora cab forme? ‘They have sent away the one 
I ordered.” c 

“Going!” he exclaimed, in a tone of still great- 
er surprise than his mother’s, when I had made to 
her the like suggestion: ‘“‘ where are you going, 
child? Surely we have not so utterly disgusted 
you that you must actually run away from us!” 

“‘T am going home to my aunt,” I said. 

“Your aunt! Is she in Britson, then?” 

“© Yes, of course; how else should I be here?” 
T said, feeling more sorry than ever for poor Sir 
Harry. He had been so kind and sensible in 
his care for me in my trouble that but a minute 
ago I had been tempted to believe he must be 
quite right, after all, And now, alas! had come 
a fresh proof to the contrary. 

Eager to get away before his mind should be- 
come still farther obscure®, I rose, and putting 
on my cloak, which I had left here, said, ‘I 
know you will add to your other kindnesses by 
doing as I ask.” 

He seemed quite disturbed and agitated as he 
said, ‘ This is, indeed, a painful surprise. I had 
hoped we should have become better acquainted 
on the morrow. For believe me, Mabel, what 
seems to have been a disappointment to my moth- 
er has been quite the reverse to me, I had 
rather dreaded your coming, expecting one of 
the dashing, flashing, young ~lady tribe with 
whom I have been quite bored. You can not 
think what a refreshment it is to come upon a 
simple, truth-speaking girl like yourself. May 
i hope that in time you will grow to dislike us 
leas 7” 

“T don’t dislike you now,” I said. ‘And I 
sha'n’t bear any ill feeling to Mrs. Dalton when 
once I have quitted her house. Only I trust I 
may never have to enter it again.” 

“Mabel, what are you saying?” exclaimed 
poor Sir Harry, in « state of great excitement. 
“‘After all these years of separation, when, at 
last, my duty and inclination point to the same 
end, when a nobler and happier life is opening 
out beforé me, is nay mother 6 pride, your aunt's 
prejudice, to mar this? I declare you will 
drive me mad if you go on in this ere 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes flashing. I 
had never seen any one look so handsome before. 
But dreading that if I staid any longer what 
he feared might really come to pass, I rushed 
from the room, down the broad stairs, and into 
the hall. Here my good genius attended me for 
once. The door was open, and a fashionably 
dressed young lady, with bold black eyes and 
imperious mien, was alighting from a fly which 
stood at the door. Quick as lightning, I darted 
by her and into the cab, bidding the driver de- 

it me_as soon as possible at ‘‘No. 6 Marl- 

rough Buildings.” 

‘No. 6 Marlborough Buildings,” I heard the 
footman repeat to the driver as he closed the 
cab door ; and oh—joy of joys !—I was safe once 
more, whirling along the deserted streets, and at 
liberty to indulge myself at last in a hearty cry. 

‘*You are late, Mabel,” was my aunts first 
greeting. She had been sitting up for me, and 
had become somewhat impatient. 

“Yes, aunt,” was all I said. I had no heart 
for explanations left; my only desire was to get 
away by myself. 

“Well, good-night, child. I suppose it turn- 
ed out better than you expected, as you were 80 
loath to come away ?” 

“Oh no; a great deal worse,” was all I said. 
I felt too indignant with my aunt to stand par- 
leying with her. So, with a cold ‘‘ good-night,” 
I retired. 

How I dreamed that night, to be sure! a suc- 
cession of confused pictures, of gorgeous feasts, 
and hair-breadth escapes. At onc time I wasa 
miserable, half-starved school-girl, like poor Jane 
Eyre, pursued by a virago in black velvet per- 
sonified by Mrs. Dalton, from whose clutches I 
was delivered by a knight remarkably like Sir 
Harry, till he, too, turned out to be a monster 
in disguise, from whom I fled wildly, and awoke 
all in a tremble. 

I came down late to breakfast next morning, 
and found my aunt warming her feet by the fire, 
and perusing the Britson Morning Herald, 

“There was a really grand dinner-party given 
in Cumberland Street last night, ” said 
she, ‘ Your entertainment would have been 
but a Cinderella’s feast in comparison.” 

“*T am sure there could not have been a grand- 
or party than the one I was at,” said I. 

ly aunt smiled as she replied, in a patronizing 
tone, 
“It is nataral you should think so, Mabel, 
considering the society you are accustomed to. 
But just listen to this list of names. My friend 
Mrs. Dalton does things fairly well, but she 
could hardly mustet names like these among her 
friends. They are the tip-top élite of Britson.” 

And my aunt began to read: 

“Among the guests were the Dowager Lady 
Falkner, Lady Dacre, etc.” 
eI heard nomore. My knifeand fork fell from 
my hands. The room seemed to be going round 
with me. My aunt's sharp tones, as she turned 
and eyed me askance over her spectacles, brought 





me to my senses. Why, J iabel, what ails you, 
child? Yon look as white as a ghost.” 

“Oh, aunt, wasn’t it the right house?” 

“* Are you dreaming, child? I was not speak- 
ing of any house, but merely reading an account 
of the grand dinner-party given by the Honor- 
able Mrs. Dalton to celebrate her son’s coming 
to the title. He is Sir Harry Dalton now, of 
Dalton Priors, a fine estate not halfan hour from 
Britson; and his distant cousin, Miss Mabel 
Dalton, only child of the late baronet and inher- 
itor of all his funded property, who has been 
jealously guarded by an old aunt from any con- 
tact with this branch of the family heretofore, 
came to Britson for the occasion, and the on dit 
is that we shall soon have another marriage in 
high life. There! I declare the Herald is quite 
entertaining this morning. But, Mabel, what is 
the matter? I must send for Dr. Venn. I be- 
Here my friend’s Champagne has affected your 

For I had staggered toward her, and seizing 
the paper from her hands, had glanced eagerly 
at the account of the hateful party, to see if the 
namber of the Honorable Mrs. Balton’s resi- 
dence could possibly be any other than 28. _ But 
no, there was no hope for me. Conspicuously 
stood out the figures, ‘‘No 28 Cumberland 
Street.” 

“Oh, aunt,” I said, ‘‘that was my party! I 
thought the son was mad, as you told me, when 
he called me cousin; but I was the idiot, you 
see, and he was sane. Oh dear! what can I 
do?” And I wrung my hands in despair. 

My aunt did not attempt to comfort me. She 
worked herself into a towering passion. ‘If 
there is one thing I abhor above every thing else, 
it is to be made a laughing-stock!” she cried. 
‘‘ How could I guess that you were such an utter 
goose, such a born idiot!” and so forth. My 
aunt was wont to use forcible language when 
aroused. 

But it was all one to me. She could not 
make me feel the horror of what I had done 
more than I did of my own accord. There were 
60 many aggravations of my misery; all I had 
said to Sir Harry of pitying him, and of the sto- 
ries I had heard of him; the impossibility there 
seemed to be of clearing myself from the charge 
of imposture, now that, on looking back, I saw 
there had been so many things which should 
have undeceived me. My only real excuse— 
that I thought my host mad—would seem but a 
poor one. I gave a detailed account of the even- 
ing to my aunt, which only increased her vexa- 
tion. 

“*Can’t any thing be done, aunt?” I asked, in 
despair, as I finished my miserable narration. 

‘*T, at least, shall not move in the affair,” 
said my aunt, ‘and submit myself to the taunts 
of the haughty Mrs. Dalton. You may go and 
eat humble pie if you will.” 

I had never known my aunt so unfeeling be- 
fore. The fact was, this affair touched her to 
the quick, affecting as it did her weak point— 
her love of popularity and her deference to the 
opinions of society. hat miserable days those 
were that followed! I can smile at the remem- 
brance now, but it was no smiling matter at the 
time. I dared not go out lest I might meet any 
one who had been present on that fatal evening. 
And yet I dared not sit with my aunt, for every 
ring made me quake; and, besides, I could not 
face even any of her friends. So I shut myself 
up in my room, trying to engross my thoughts 
with the embroidering of a little frock I was do- 
ing for the baby, and longing intensely for the 
time when I might retarn to my own dear coun- 
try home. As a passed away without our 
hearing any thing farther of the affair I began to 
grow a little calmer, and was sitting sewing at 
my bedroom window with some degree of com- 
fort one afternoon about a week after my un- 
lucky début, when it was all dispelled by a re- 
sounding knock, which somehow made my heart 
jump with a presentiment of evil, and which was 
quickly followed by a message sent me from my 
aunt, saying Sir Harry Dalton had called and 
asked for me, and that she desired I would come 
into the drawing-room. 

“¢Tell her I can’t, Jane,” I answered. 

The servant departed, but returned with a 
stil more urgent m 

‘* Mrs. Neville particularly wishes you to come 
in, miss.” 

“Say I am sorry to disoblige her, but I don't 
feel equal to it,” I answered. 

Jane looked astonished at my unwonted re- 
sistance to my aunt's authority ; but, seeing I was 
determined, went her way. A long time I list- 
ened, in breathless suspense, till at last I heard 
the hall door shut, and breathed freely once 
more. My aunt was very angry, as I expected, 
but I was resolved that no power on earth should 
induce me to face Sir again. She was 
full of his praises ; he was so handsome, so court- 
cous, so full of sorrow for my distress, and so 
anxious to assure me that he fully understood 
the mistake. 

“Th fact, Mabel, I consider you are most for- 
tunate in having fallen into such good hands. 
Of course I had to explain matters, and he in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh when he heard that you 
looked upon him as rather wrong in his head, 
but said that fully explained every thing; and 
he is now only anxious to assure you how com- 
pletely he is satisfied with my explanations. It 
seems, too, that your father is an old college 
friend of his, and on that account also he is de- 
sirous to renew your acquaintance. He will call 
again to-morrow, and then I really hope you 
will no longer act like a shy, missish school-girl.” 

So spoke my aunt. But it was no good; even 
her stinging taunt failed to move me. I could 
not face Sir Harry. The more kind and consid- 
erate he was, the more hateful my conduct ap- 
peared to me. How I wished I had not given 
my address till safe out of the precincts of Cum- 
berland Street! “That officious footman must 








have remembered and reported my whereabouts 
to his master. 

_ Sir Harry came again next day, and repeated 
his visits several times during the ensuing fort- 
night, and I remained a closer prisoner than ever 
to my room; till at last the unwonted confine- 
ment, and the continual worry from my aunt's 
scoldings and my own torturing reflections, be- 
gan to tell upon my health. I had nervous head- 
aches, lost my appetite, and began to look very 
woe-begone. Then my aunt grew frightened, and 
sent for Dr. Venn, and he, to my intense delight, 
ordered me home for rest and change of air. 

Oh, how gladly I welcomed the dear old mud- 
dy roads and bare hedge-rows as Willie drove 
me along them from the station in our old-fash- 
ioned car! How safe I felt in my father's arms! 
how cheerful and content sitting with my.mother 
over the fire, with baby on my lap, and four or 
five other small urchins sitting down on the 
hearth-rug around us, while Kitty made the tea 
as gravely as though she were forty instead of 
fourteen, and the boys fought over the honor of 
carrying my baggage up stairs! There was no 
lack of appetite that night; we made the brown 
loaf and pats of butter disappear with startling 
rapidity. There were no worrying dreams as I 
laid my head on my pillow, and fell asleep be- 
tween the lavender-scented sheeta. 

_ Why is it we can not keep content with such 
simple pleasures? On that first night they 
seemed all-sufficing; but as days and weeks flew 
by, and I settled into the routine of the old life 
—teaching the little ones, mending their clothes, 
living, in short, the life of the e) dest of a quiver- 
ful—my thoughts began to turn back to the past. 
I often caught myself wondering whether the 
“ marriage in high life” had yet taken place, and 
feeling it rather sid—as I reflected on Sir Har- 
ry's kind consideration for me, and especially on 
the words he had spoken to me in the boudoir— 
that J had not been born a rich heiress, like my 
namesake. I tried to recall the glimpse I had 
of the face of the lady in whose fly I had es- 
caped ; doubtless she was the intended bride. 

It was a bright morning in February; the cro- 
cuses were peeping above the ground, the snow- 
drops were hanging their modest heads, Winter 
seemed gone for a while, as it often does in the 
valentine month, to return again with fiercer 
blast than ever in blustering March. 

My father had been very much absorbed all 
breakfast-time in a long epistle,which seemed of 
grave and interesting import, and ever and anon 
as he read I thought he glanced at me. At last 
he folded it and put it in his pocket, saying, 

‘Mamma, I am expecting an old friend of 
mine here to-day on business, and I shall ask 
him to dine with us; see there is a tidy dinner. 
And you, Mabel, dress yourself and the little 
ones in your Sunday best: I want my old friend 
to see us at our bravest.” 

The coming of a visitor was a great event, so 
very retired was the life we led; so we all were 
kept busy to obey our father’s behest. I sent the 
little ones to forage for moss, and arranged a 
pretty centre vase with snow-drops and crocuses. 
My mother brought out her best china and plate; 
and with our rosy-cheeked apples and tall pears 
we made a nice little dessert, to the great delight 
of the small fry. They were all ready decked in 
Sunday suits, and the whole thirteen were as- 
sembled awaiting the honored guest. Punctual- 
y as the clock struck one we heard the swing of 

e garden gate, and the hearty tones of father’s 
voice, as he said, 

“*So you like my church and surroundings! 
Now I am going to introduce you to the quiver- 
ful which so excites your pity for your old friend.” 

‘The next moment my father entered the room, 
and who should follow but Sir Harry Dalton, 
looking more handsome than ever in his négligé 
shooting dress, and with a beaming smile on his 
fine face. : 

“This is my wife, Dalton, and here are my 
olive-branches,” said my father: ‘‘a comely set, 
I think, and not so badly behaved as they might 
be, buttyrants atbread-and-butter—eh, Freddy?” 

Freddy, be it remarked, was the joke of the 
family ; being nearly as broad as he was high, 
we generally called him ‘‘ the fat boy.” 

Sir Harry courteously addressed my mother ; 
and then, turning to me, and pitying, I suppose, 
my blushing confusion, said, 

‘Tt is a shame, Miss Mabel, to steal a march 
upon you in your own house, is it not? May I 
hope for forgiveness ?”” : 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and I placed 
my trembling fingers within it, and somehow in 
the warm grasp he gave them my fears disap- 
peared, and I felt our misunderstanding was at 
an end, 

What a day that was for us all! From baby 
Bertie up to mischievous Willie, to say nothing 
of shamefaced Mabel, we were all enraptured 
with our guest—so full of fun and frolic with 
the boys, of earnest talk with father, of polite 
attention to mamma and us girls. Surely there 
never was so knightly a knight before! He was 
staying at the Hathertons’, he told us; and I 
could not refrain from glancing at his face as he 
said so, recalling the former occasion on which 
I had heard him mention that name; but the 
bitterness had gone out of the remembrance, 
and I could now return the merry smile I de- 
tected there. 

But I must not prose on any longer; I have 
spun my yarn too long as it is. Suffice it to 
say that there came a time for serious talk, 
when Sir Harry told me that the influence I 
had begun to exercise over him on that /ucky 
evening, when I told him I pitied instead of ad- 
mired him, had been working ever since; that 
he hoped he had begun to live a less idle, useless 
life; and that if f would come and help him he 
hoped he might one day claim, instead of my 

pity, my esteem. I need scarcely say what an- 
swer I gave, but will sign myself instead, 
Masset Darton. 
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Hoops, Hoop-Sticks, Balls, Bats, Skipping- 


Ropes, ete., Figs. 1-13. 


Figs. 1-4.—Hoor or Spanisu C. COVERED 
with Corp. This hoop is thirty-nine inches in cir- 
cumference. It is made of Spanish cane, as seen in 
Fig. 2, which shows a full-sized section of the hoop, 
and covered in knot-work with gray twine and red 
woolen cord. Before beginning the knot-work bore 
a small hole through the cane with a fine gimlet; 
through this hole pass a piece of twine from sixty to 
eighty inches long, and a piece of red woolen cord of 
the same length, in such a manner that the ends of 
each cord project from the hole to an even length: 











Curip's Corpep Piqué Sacer. 


F ttern and description see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, 
mer Figs: 76 and Wi 


and work seven donble knots with. picots. 
is covered closely. 


to each end. 


ith 





in the manner just described, it may be covered 
woolen cord only, as shown by Fig. 3. 


each; pass the red cord 
through one of these holes, 
so that the ends are even in 
length; work four double 
knots; arrange each piece of 
cord in a flat knot, as shown 
by the illustration ; pass both 
pieces of cord through the 
next hole of the hoop cross- 
wise; again work four double 
knots, and continue in this 
manner until the hoop is close- 
ly covered. Finally, fasten 
the ends of the cord and cut 
them off. Fig. 4 shows a crochet trim 
ming for the hoop, which is laced on the 
latter by means 
of gray cord or 
twine, as shown 
by the illustration. 
For this trimming 
work with red 
zephyr worsted a 
foundation corre- 
sponding to the 
circumference of 
the hoop; on this 
foundation work 
a round of open- 
work double cro- 
chet, as shown by 
Fig. 4; and on 
both sides of this 
round, work one 
round of chain 
stitch Hop 

























Continue in this manner until the hoop 
As soon-as the cords are used up in 
the course of the work sew new pieces of cord and twine 
Finally, fasten the ends of the cord care- 
fully, and cut them off. Instead of ornamenting the hoop 


To do this, bore 
holes through the cane at intervals of an inch and a half 


City's Emprorerep Leatuer Sacre 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, 
No. XXVII., Figs. 78-75. 











then with the twine first work seven double 
knots as shown by Fi Make small picots 
at both sides of the hoop as shown by Fig. 2. 
Leave the ends of the twine un- 
noticed; pass on the two ends 
of red cord underneath the pi- 
cots, and up behind the last 
twine double knot, and then 
with the red pieces of cord form 
three double knots without pi- 
cots. Then again take the twine 





red 


Cuitp’s Hoor, Hoor-Sticks, Batts, Bats, SkrprrxG 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII. 
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Cuiip's Sirk Sacner. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. X1., Figs, 86 and 87. 


| them, and ornament the handle with red woolen 


cord and two red woolen tassels (see illustration). 

Figs. 7and 8.—Bacts or Carntacr Leaturn 
anp Kxor-Work. For each of 
these balls ent eight pieces of red 
carriage leather from Fig. 38, Sup- 
plement, and sew the sides of 
these pieces together on the under 
side. Before sewing the last join- 
ing seam turn over the ball thus 
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topes, etc., Fics, 1-18. 
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cord and red woolen tassels. For the handle of 
the stick shown by Fig. 5 wind wadding around 
one end of the cane to a length of six inches 
that the part thus covered is three inches and 
three-quarters in circumference at the middle 
while toward the ends it is slightly pointed. 
Furnish this end with a cover, which is loosely 
worked in ribbed crochet with gray twisted 
thread ; then fasten the upper and under end of 
the crochet cover with twine, and stretch a piece 
of red woolen cord between every two ribs of 
the crochet part; the ends of this cord are also 
tied on the st Slide a red woolen ball on 
the upper and under ends of the handle ; fasten 











CutLp's Crorn Sachen. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. es, Figs. 34 and 85, 


far completed; stuff it closely with curled hair or moss, and overhand the two 
unconnected edges together on the right side. 
leather an inch in diameter at the centre of the top 
and bottom of the ball shown by Fig. 7, in order to 
cover the numerous seams at the ends of the joined 
pieces of leather, 
on each of these round pieces with a brass ring of the 
requisite size, which is covered with sixteen double 
knots of gray cord or twine. 
worked with the as: : 
of the double knots shown by Fig. 9. Join both rings, 


Sew a round. piece of catriage 


Coyer the seam made by sewing 


‘These donble knots are 
ance of a bodkin in the manner 





and cover the ball with gray 
cord or twine at the same 
time ; to do this pass the cond, 
with the assistance of a 

kin, underneath the horizon- 
tal vein of a double knot of 
one ring, fasten the end of 
the cord there, then pass the 
cord up from the under side 
through the ‘corresponding 
double knot of the other ring, 
> and down through the next 
double knot of the same ring. Now 
pass the cord through the next donhle 
knot of the ring first 
referred to, and back 
again, passing it up 
from the under ‘side 
through the same don- 
ble knot of the second 
ring through which it 
has previously been 
passed. Repeat from 
%* until the ballis coy- 
ered all around, ay 
shown by the ilustra 
tion. It is to be ob 
seryed also that onc 
cord bar should alter 
nately come on thé 
joining seam between 
two pieces of leather, 
and the other cord bar * 
on the middle of i 
piece of leather. Wind 

























Lace this trimming on the hoop with gray cord or twine in the following man- 
ner: First draw the cord through a hole in the cane; then pass the two ends 
of cord up from the under side, through the trimming strip, before the next 
double crochet (see illustration); cross the ends of the cord over the 
double crochet there, passing the end marked a to the under side at the 
place marked x, and the end marked # in a similar manner at the 
place marked @. ‘hen cross both pieces of cord at the under side of 
the cane, and continue in this manner until the cane hoop is covered by 
the trimming. The trimming is sewed ; 
together at the ends. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show two hoop-sticks. 
Each of these sticks consists of a piece 
of Spanish cane thirty inches long and an 
inch and a quarter in circumference. ‘Tu 
make the stick shown by Fig. 6 bore a 
hole through the cane ata distance of an 
inch and three-quarters from one end, 
then make a similar hole at a distance of 
five inches from the first hole, and pass 
the two ends of a piece of finer cane nine inches and a quarter long 
through both holes, so that the ends project about three-quarters of 
an inch from the holes, Cover the handle-thus formed as shown by 
Fig, 2, and fasten the handle on the stick at the same time by means 
of the cords. Furnish the stick with a knotted bow of red woolen 






cord horizontally around the middle of the ball about twenty times, and braid 
red woolen cord through these horizontal windings, and at the same time 
through the vertical cord bars that intersect the windings, as shown by the 
iNustration, For the cover of the hall shown by Fig. 8 corer a brass ring 
an inch and three-quarters in circumference with sixteen double knots of 
gray cord or twine, so that the ring is covered closely, and the cord is left 
loose for a loop between every two donble knots. The double knots are 
worked with a bodkin as shown by Fig. 9, which shows a full-sized section 
of the worked cover, Lay the ring thus com- 
pleted on the centre gf the top of the ball, then 
work ten rounds as shown by Fig. 9, always 
going forward. The 10th round completes one- 
half of the cover. Work the second half on 
another brass ring in a similar manner, then 
draw both halves over the ball, and sew the 
joining threads of each half that meet together 
With a piece of gray cord; cover this cord with 
hutton-hole stitches of the same cord. 

Fig. 10.—Bar or Spanisn Cane aNd Knot-Work. ‘To make tlit 
bat take a piece of Spanish cane thirty-five inches and a quarter long: 
and a piece of coarse red woolen cord of the same length, Bore holes 
throagh the tane, first through the middle and then toward both det 
at intervals of an inch and three-quarters each, so that there are fire 
holes at regular intervals at each side of the hole throngh the 
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Fig. 2.—MAnne® OF 
. COVERING QANE FOR 
Hoor, Fio. }. 


Fig. 3.—Massen oF 
COVERING CANE FOR 
Hoor, Fic. 1. 














g. 4.—MANNER OF KNOTTING CrocnET Cover on 
Hoor, Fro, 1, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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of the cane. Bore holes also through the cane 
at a distance of half an inch, three inches and 
a quarter, and six inches from each end; then 
bend the cane in the shape given by the illustra- 
tion, and tie the ends of the cane that lie next 
each other together with a coarse piece of thread, 
which is passed through each of the three holes, 
after which the ends are tied together. Lay the 
red woolen cord on the cane thus formed in such 
a manner that it is closely connected with the 
outer edge of the cane. ‘The cord is fastencd 
on the handle with cord, as shown by Fig. 10, 
and is sewed on with red silk, which is passed 
through the holes in the handle. The cord is 
fastened on the cane at the top by passing a 
piece of cord forty inches long around the red 
cord like a loop, so that the ends of the gray 
cord project to an equal distance; pass these 
ends down to the under side through the hyle at 
the middle of the cane, and draw them tight. 
Fasten the red cord in a similar manner at the 
following five holes to the right and left side of 
the hole at the middle of the cane. The pro- 
jecting ends of the cord serve to make the knot- 
work. Begin the latter with the two ends of 
cord of the middle hole; lay on a new piece of 
cord forty inches long, fastening it like a loop 
around the corresponding gray cord between the 
cane and the wovlen cord. Lay the four ends of 
vord flat next each other, and with the two outer 





cords work ten double knots with picots, as shown 
by Fig. 2; the two remaining cords serve as a 
foundation ; a bar of double knots is thus formed. 
Lay a piece of cord forty inches long in a sim- 
ilar manner on each of the remaining cords 
passed through the cane, and then with every four. 
ends of cord work a bar of double knots with 
picots; these bars are graduated in length; the 
first three bars to the right and left of the middle 
bar also count ten double knots each, the follow- 
ing bar at both sides counts eight double knots 
each, ant the last bar six double knots each. 
Divide each four ends of cord into two and two 
ends, and with two ends of one part and two 
ends of the part next this part work bars of 
double knots, but without picots (see Fig. 10). 
The two bars under the middle bar first worked 
count seven double knots eache The eight pro- 
jecting ends of cord of these two bars are held 
together; the six middle cnds are used for a 
foundation, over which five double knots without 
picots are worked with the remaining two cords. 
‘The bars at the right and left of the middle bar 
count nine double knots each; the projecting 
cord ends of these two bars are held together 
with the cord ends of the middle bar, and with 
the two outer cords five double knots are worked 
on all the remaining cord ends of the middle 
bar. With each four remaining cords work in 
a similar manner separate bars of double knots 
gradnated in length (see Fig. 1; hold the pro- 














jecting ends of every two bars together with the 
ends of the middle bar, and on these ends work 
five double knots in connection with the five dou- 
ble knots of the middle bar previously worked. 
When all the bars are thus knotted to the mid- 
die bar work twenty double knots with picots 
on the still free cord ends of the middle bar ; tie 
the under end of the middle bar on the handle, 
and cut off the projecting ends of cord. Finally, 
stretch red woolen cord crosswise on the mid- 
die bar, and wind such woolen cord several 
times around ‘the under end of the bar; the ends 
of this cord are ornamented with tassels of red. 
worsted braid and worsted balls. A larger red 
worsted ball is passed on the under end of the 
handle, where also loops of red woulen cord are 
set on (see illustration). 

Fig. 11.—Srasisn Cane axp Netrep Bat. 
To make this bat take two bars of Spanish cane 
each eight inches long, and two bars each thir- 
teen inches long; cut out a piece half an inch 
wide and one quarter of an inch deep in the 
shorter bars at a distance of an inch from each 
end; lay the two bars on each other where the 
pieces are cut out, and tie them together, Cut 


out a piece at one end of exch of the longer bars 
in a similar manner ; then always tie one of these 
bars together with the free end of one of the 
shorter bars, so that the bars come on ench other 
where the pieces are cut out. Pierce the free 


ends of the .onger bars at a distance of half an 
inch and five inches and a quarter from the ends, 
and tie these ends together by means of thread, 
which has previously been passed through the 
corresponding holes of the bars. On the handle 
thus formed work double knots (without picots) 
with cord, as shown by Fig. 2; pass a large red 
worsted ball on the under end of the handle, and 
fasten it there. Now work with a double thread 
of twisted gray thrend on a netting mesh four- 
fifths of an inch in circumference a piece of 
straight netting thirteen diamonds (net holes) 
square, and lace it on the cane frame by means 
of red woolen cord (see Fig. 11). Finally, work 
the netted piece in the design shown by the il- 
lustration with red zephyr worsted in point de 
reprise, and ornament the bat, as shown by the 
illustration with loops of red woolen cord and 
small woolen tassels, and with a red worsted ball 
at the upper point. ¢ 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Sxireinc-RoPEs COVERED 
wit Wooten Conn. ‘To make the jumping- 
rope shown by Fig. 13 take a rope about eighty 
inches long, which must be covered with red 
woolen cord in the following manner: At a dis- 
tance of eight inches from one end of the rope 
fasten two long pieces of red woolen cord, each 
of which is wound up in a ball (pay no attention 
to the end of the rope referred to), and then lay 
one of the pieces of red cord at the left of the 
rope and the other piece at the right, + Now 
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pass the piece of cord at the left over the rope 
crosswise, so that a loop is formed at the left 
side of the rope; lay the right cord in a vertical 
direction over the left cord, which projects at the 
right side and underneath the rope through the 
loop at the left side. Draw both cords tight, 
and repeat from + until the rope, with the ex- 
ception of a piece of eight inches from the other 
end, is covered with the cord.. Fasten the frec 
ends of the red cord, and cover the stitches 
made by fastening the cord at both ends of the 
rope with « large red worsted ball. For the 
handles of the rope cut two pieces of paste- 
board, each four inches anda half wide and six 
inches long. Roll up each of these strips in the 
shape of a tube, four inches and a half long, the 
inside of which is about four-fifths of an inch in 
diamter ; paste down the outer edge of paste- 
board, and’ cover the tube with wadding (the 
layer of wadding must be thickest at the middle 
of the tube), and finally with red cashmere. 
Stretch gray cord at regular intervals length- 
wise on the handles, and wind the same cord 
crosswise around the handles six times, so that 
the windings lie close to each other; fasten the 
beginning and end of the cord, and hold these 
cross windings together with cross stitches of 
red zephyr worsted. Pass the handles thus 
completed ou the ends of the rope, and fasten a 
red worsted bull to each end. Finally, untwist 


the ends of the rope, lay the separate strands 
in a small loop each, fasten them in this posi- 
tion, and sew on the worsted ball which has 
previously been passed on there so that the un- 
der ends of the loops are covered. In doing 
this, however, it is to be observed that the han- 
dles between the worsted balls must be movable. 
For the skipping-rope shown by Fig. 13 take two 
thin pieces of rope, cach eighty inches long, 
which are laid flatly next each other, and fur- 
nished with one bail ench at their joined ends. 
For each of these balls cut a round piece of 
muslin six inches in diameter; gather it all 
around the outer edge, and stuff it closely with 
curled hair; then draw the gathering thread 
tight, and fasten it. Cover the balls thus fur 
completed with red cashmere, or with a crochet 
cover of red worsted ; then cover them in knot- 
work with cord, as shown by Fig. 9. The join- 
ing threads between the double knots of the last 
round are gathered closely on a piece of cord. 
When the balls are fastened carefully on the 
double rope, cover the latter with double knots 
of red woolen cord, as shown by Fig. 2, but 
without the picots. Before executing the knot- 
work, work two ends of small counected red 
worsted balls, each eighty inches long, with a 
double thread of gray thread (this forms the 
knot-thread) and a strand of red zephyr worst- 
ed in the usual manner, so that the worsted balls 
are repeated at intervals of.an inch and one-fifth 








each. Now lay these worsted ball ends on the 
under and upper surface of the double rope, and 
execute the knot-work in the manner indicated, 
so that always three double knots come between 
every two worsted balls. 





THE GIANTS’ WEDDING. 

UR illustration represents the late marriage 

at St. Martin's Church, Trafulgar Square, 
London, of Captain Martin Van Buren Bates, a 
Kentuckian, who is said to have served in the 
Confederate army, and who is eight feet high, 
and weighs four hundred pounds, and Miss Anna 
Hanen Swann, of Nova Scotia, who is some inch- 
es taller than the captain, and of about the same 
weight. ‘The bride and bridegroom were attend- 
ed each by their friends, among whom, it may be 
remarked, were the twin negro girls, Christine 
and Millie, who are linked together by a freak 
of nature, like the Siamese twins, and who usual- 
ly hold their public levées with the giant and 
giantess. ‘The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. W. Rupert Cochrane, of St. George's, Han- 
over Square. A number of privileged persons 
witnessed the ceremony, and there was a crowd 
of people outside. ‘he proceedings were ton- 
ducted with perfect order and regularity, and the 
happy couple withdrew, having duly signed their 


names on the parish register like any other new- 





ly married couple of private folks. The cere- 
mony is thus descril by an English witness: 
‘The hour fixed for the solemnity was eleven a.o. ; 
and the affair having got wind, there was, long 
before the momentous question was put by the 
priest, a goodly company of those spectators to 
whom any kind of wedding is always gratifying, 
and a monster wedding a joy forever. Ata quar- 
ter to eleven exactly the bridegroom arrived and 
walked composedly up to the altar. He did 
not wear the uniform of that corps of Anakim 
in which he is understood to hold a captain’s 
commission, but was in ordinary dress, if we ex- 
cept an exceedingly blue tie. At 10.50 loud 
whispers, succecded by a dead silence, announced 
the approach of the bride, who, pale of face, and 
clad in a few acres of ‘white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and with her veil thrown back, 
moved as majestically as her peculiar circum- 
stances or circumferences admit of, up the nave, 
and stood in front of her affianced husband, and 
looked down npon him from her superior emi- 
nence with the ghastly smile proper to the occa- 
sion. She had been preceded by the ‘‘two-head- 
ed nightingale combination,” whose misfortune 
naturally caused a buzz of comment and much 
hilarity. The service was read amid a reveren- 
tial scene of whispering, giggling, and climbing 
over pews; and when it was over, the usuul 
signing of names appeared to occupy much more 
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than the legitimate time. As the reason could 
not be the length of the names, which by no 
means corresponds with that of the owners, one 
{s driven to the conclusion that children of An- 
akim, like some other great folks, find writing a 
laborious and difficult operation. At last, how- 
ever, the pair of Titans emerged from the vestry, 
and strode arm in arm, followed by the sympa- 
thizing “‘ combination,” and accompanied by the 
strains of the ‘‘ Wedding March,” to meet the 
plaudits of the outside crowd. Ata quarter past 
eleven all was over. J 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Mus. W. H. M.—You will not be able to make a full 
suit of your five yards of wide goods, We advise in- 
stead a postilion-basque and upper ekirt of your ma- 
terial, worn over a black or maroon silk skirt. 

‘Mus. L. B.—It is not necessary to put a waist and 
sleeves beneath the misses’ polonaise. 

Mas. C. L, 8. C.—Black velvet will trim your sample 
prettily. We do not write special and private direc- 
tions on the patterns. 

L. 8.—The pelerine is the cape. If you mean the 
skirt of the polonaise instead; we advise you not to 
line it 

Fieta.—As your acquaintance 1s 80 “‘slite,” by all 
means let the gentleman begin the correspondence. 

‘A Constant Reapgs.—Use fine whiting for cleaning 
aailver watch; then polish with chamois skin.—The 
middle syllable, rep, is accented in Parepa. Reich- 
stadt is pronounced as if epelled Rish’stat. 

N. A. D.—Velvet is still worn around the neck, 
though not as universally as formerly. Black lace 
sacques or points are worn over white muslin. 

Inxz D.—For calico suits read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. %, Vol. IV. 

‘Aoatur.—Strips of tucked Swiss muslin will look 
well inserted in an apron-polonalse of Swiss. As you 
did not send your bust measure, we select a pattern 
of the average size—thirty-six inches. 

Savea P.—If your grenadine ruffles are straight, 
pleat them ; if bias, gather them. We can not give 
extra directions on the cut paper patterns, but will 
gladly do so in thie column. 

Annre W.—Linen overalls are made by the cut pa- 
per pattern of the W vt-*-proof Cloak illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. IV. 

‘M. G.—There 1s fallnees added to each of the back 
pieces of the marguerite polonaise, but not to the 
front. 

Osuxoe.—You can remodel your blue silk by the 
apron-polonaise pattern, trimming with black lace in- 
sertion, and using a blue cambric skirt beneath faced 
with the eilk. The postilion-basque suit is the model 
for your check silk, Trim with narrow black and 
white fringe. Use your pleasure about lining the silk 
akirt. It is not eo generally done as formerly. 

M. W. C.—Make your tarlatan the high box-pleated 
walet described in Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV., and trim the 
edge of each pleat with Tom Thumb fringe, or else 
have a regular postilion-basque over a silk lining. 
Trim your blue silk with white muslin pleatings, and 
wear with a Swiss polonaise, The ehort over-skirt 
may be in fashion next season. Get a black and white 
striped silk, and make by Apron-Polonaise ‘Suit pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 18, Vol. 1V. Put bands of brown 
silk on the dress like sample. 

Cranissa pz B.—The quotation, “The evil that men 
do lives after them,” etc., is from Antony's funeral 
oration over Jullus Ceesar. . 

‘Tenxesser.—The card which you have sent up ia 
sufficient introduction in calling upon strangers.—Let 
the bill be sent to your room at a hotel.—The second 
fork at the dinner-table is intended for fish_—An over- 
ekirt may be simulated with trimming. A gray er 
Frou Frou snit will look well with your white straw 
gypsy trimmed with green.—Your other questions have 
‘been answered in our columns. 

Inquieitrvensss,—You would certainly be taking 
great liberty in sending a present to a lady, whether 
with or without your name, unless you were assured 
that it would be well received. 

E.—We presume that the child who is awaiting our 
decision as to whether be shall be flogged or not will 
be grateful for the delay which has prevented our an- 
ewering sooner. Since your wrath has had time to 
cool, we advise you to intermit the punishment. All 
rules have exceptions; and there may be children 
whom nothing but corporal punishment can awe; 
but we think that such cases are few, and that, as a 
role, the rod excites more angry passions than it sub- 
dues. 

B.C. D.—The exquisite little Scotch song, “The 
Land o’ the Leal,” was written by Lady Nairn. 

‘NN. L—We have already published in the Bazar a 
fine portrait and aketch of the Empress Eugénie, and 
can not repeat it. 

C. G. E—You can casily inform your distant friends 
of your marriage by sending them your card. 

* N. B.—There are several good French and Spanish 
journals published in the United States; but we can 
not recommend one above another. 

V. Buzii.—The tragical story of Charlotte Temple 
belongs to the early part of the present century, and 
may be found in our public Ubraries. The house where 
she lived is still standing, ? 

Suprrstrrion.—We do not think you need hesitate 
to be married in a dress you have worn before. The 
only evil that is likely to accrne from it is having one 
dress less in your wardrobe than if you had purchased 
new one for the occasion. Still it is quite natural to 
wish to begin this new life with a fresh wardrobe; and 
‘we would not discourage trousseaux for those who 
can afford them. 

TrisvLation.—We do not believe that an Episcopal 
clergyman would consent to change the prescribed 
ritual of his Church to oblige your stammering friend, 
who fears she can not fluently repeat her part of the 
marriage-eervice. But she must take courage in the 
thought that the few words spoken by the low-voiced 
bride are seldom heard; that the most self-possessed 
often stammer over thes; ~nrtentous words; and that 
if this Is the only impeu.ment to her love its course 
must ron smoother than {t is generally reputed to do. 

Laxe Cuamrtars.—Eidolon is a Greck word from 
eido, to see. It means an appearance, sometimes an 
apparition, and generally indicates an illusive phe- 
nomenon. 

Mrs. M. P.—Work the second half of the design 
precisely like the first onc. 

M. G.—Address an elderly lady as “ Dear Madam.”— 
You should send a written regret in the usual form 
when unable to attend a wedding.—It ts both safe and 
proper for a middle-aged lady, possessed of ordinary 
discretion, to travel alone in Europe. 

Brrnz G.—We do not furnish samples or make pur- 
chases for our readers. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
A. A. G.—We would gladly tell you how to earn RIMMEL’S 


money enough to educate yourself if we could, but 


[Jury 29, 1871. 




















A T. STEWART & CO. 












































this is beyond our power. The sale of home-made ls > are offerin; 

this a beond ourpower, Thomiccttonemsde’s © | MOTLET VINEGAR. < 

of drawing till you are able to make salable aketchc .? : READY-MADE DRESSES 
‘Nerru T. W.—You had better consult « physician. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

‘We can not advise in such a case. FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for _ at abont the 
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TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects of piration, and 
impart 8 delightful coolness to the 
skin, 





COST OF MANUFACTURE, 

Nerruer failing teeth nor the peeping wrin- 
kleg of time so forcibly tell of advancing years 
as your gray hair. AvyEn’s Vicor restores its 
color, and makes your appearance more agree- 
able to others as well as yourself. With fresh, 


the 
One drop will counteract all the ir- MATERIAL THROWN IN. 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. is 


4 . . qs It will relieve in a short time the 
luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age are far less most painful headache. 
noticeable.—{ Com.] Special Representatives for the | WHITE LAWN, LINEN, and ORGANDIE DRESSES. 


United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeitfer), 
Inrorrens of GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 
Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 


and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 






PRINTED JACONETS, wide lace flounced patterns. 


CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, handsome style, 
$1.60 each and upward. 


WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, only 7 cents 
each. 


BROCHE SKIRTS, rich, only 75 cents each. 


Ha t's Vegetable Si 
gray hair by causing it to return to its youthful 
color and viger.—[ Com. } 





‘Wincuester’s HreopHosPHites OF Line AND 
Sopa will care Consumrtion. Try it!—{Com.] 


Every variety of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, EMBROIDERED 
SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
AT NEARLY PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, 


Offering an unusual opportanity to purchasers to 
supply their wants, 





Copyixe Warst—By the means of the newly-! 
vented Copying ‘Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app fement with the greatest ease. This 
‘Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers getierally; or 
will be dent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 
po 
APNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
NEW YORK, 
will offer, to close the season, the balance of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 

CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 12% cents. 
BLACK-GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 90 cts. 
formerly 60c.). 

PR ETA CONETS, 18 cents (formerly 88c. 

FRENCH JACONETS, 20 cts. per yard (fo1 40c.). 

FRENCH ORGANDIS, 2 cents (usual price 50c.). 

Fine Assortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SILK 
GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMB CREPE 
DE PARIS, URE GRENADINES, GAUZE 
SERGES, &., &c. 

Also, SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE 
CHINES, JAPANESE FOU: |, MOHALBS, 
AND WASH POPLINS, 

AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The balance of our stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N.B.—This Store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
at 8 raw. during JULY and AUGUST. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the akin. _Pre- 
only by Dr. B.C. Penny, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 

treet, New York. Sold by Druggiste every where. 
re ieee na eet Se ee 


Use none but 





THE BEST!!! 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, id U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleana, EJ. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 188 Broadway, New York. 


0 eee ee 
“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of 
“aep a8 A BOSE 18 BHE,” 

‘Will appear in No. 121 of 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, issued July 11. 
Price per No., 10c., or $ per annum. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 








every Lady or Gen- 
tleman. Sold by 
and Dealers tn PE! 











and Dealers in PERFUMERY. —__ 
————————— 
For $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, % cta extra, 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar, 

For $1—A Lady's Lace Handkerchief. 

For $i—The latest style Lace Vell. 

For $1—The Ladies’ Nileson Silk Tie. 

For $1—A Ladys Silk Sash. 

ill be sent by Mail. 
JAMES & MoNALLY & O0., IMPORTERS, 
849 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


Waltham Watches. 


‘We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentlally differ from the great majority 
of smali foreign watches, which are eo slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
varlety, from the perfectly plain to the most aaborately 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St 











Besuuiies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other di le disorders of the akin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 





Ts nar regarded as the STANDARD BAKI 
DER, and the best article prepared for making lig 
Wholesome and delicious BISCUITS 





KOLLS, 














BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &e., &c. 
omamestaa Every fasts an a at ey an Ttis infallible, a1 always ready for immediate Great Savin to Consumers. 
xa jor asso! ni y far the use. The best YEAST POWDER for use on long SEA 
largest in the conntry, is respectfully solicited, and to | VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. § : 


It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHLP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 

DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the country without a soppy of HITCH- 
COCK'S DIME AND HALF-DIME SIG, Ata 
emall cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
inetrumental pteces. Call at plore, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, ® Beekwan St., New Yorx City. 

‘Write for Catalogue of 600 pleces—mailed free. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 


those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent. re free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reanily for ee baliare ? uy 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 


WARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
‘Nos. 45 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St, N. ¥.~ 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, | 
Most Durable; 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 

w IN ae vane 

. Warrant yr five 

wand the warranty ‘dem: 

i nified by a capital of half 

Jo million of dollars. 

AGENTS WANTED 

Ain unoccupied territory. 

i, For particulars address 
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rertirh for Sanard Bt, New York; 
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BARRY’S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


Ie a sovereign remedy for all dis- 
eases of the scalp; it removes scurf 
an arr aud Tong, and is rare 12 

w long, sure 
2 Broduce ‘a new gro on bald 
places. 


den 
Sor deiphia, Pa.; Bi 
as ton? ton,Mass.; Pittsbu 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, 0.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Tolado.0.; Albany, N.Y St. Paul, Minn.; Rich: 
mond.Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Tex; San Franelseo, Cal.; oF 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





































Holds Firmest; HI. HENDERSON'S NTS! READ THIS! 

‘The Cheapest, FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. A SALARY OF $ 
Each Case containing One Bottle of D or alee a large com: 
The Best, | OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, Tete COn Marshal, Mich 
rey rr, | QLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, — 

* | FINE OLD PORT, OLD a Beat gua THEA-NECTAR 

Guarar of the_vet ality. S$ A PURE 
VEN DOLLARS. 18 SEN 

PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, Senter VEN DOU A ear. BLACK THA, 
11 Warren 8t., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. H. HE )N, 15 Broad St., New York. with the onan Rane War 
ae eta ate aR a eT — nted to suit all tastes. ‘or sole 






Dacca mia 

for an advertisement in 780 And for sale wh 

papers circulating in all the 

Best and cheapest me- 

jd. Estimates sent on ap- 
‘R, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


‘A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
8, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or tue Naw Yorx Inrimmary, 

128 Second Avenne, N. ¥. Winter Session 

hegins 1st of October. For pattlealans, address the 
LL, M.D. 








— 
$6 00 4 
Northern State 
dium of its kind in the w 
i W. FOST 


0. Box 506. 


¢ Circular. 





Secretary, EMILY BLACK’ 





@ a of | serpetual beauty, and beantifal art 
SECRET 2 Sata ati Rae es 
for lo cts. Address Prof. HARVEY, Garretteville; Ohio, 


$25 


Samples, free. 


ne 
10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Jory 29, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Yaluable New Books, 


PUNLIGHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 


Ea Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


FEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life af Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Fam!) 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanam N. Ranvo.po. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 60. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865~67. By Rionary J. Buss, late of the 
Russo-American Te legraph Expedition. Ilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Pictare from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With [llustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
shoe Asvotr. Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
iL 


HEAT: being Part I. of Scienee for the Young. By 
Jaoow Anporr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 





DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 

hant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pac. 
. De Cuartiv. With numerous Illustrations. Ke- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY'S ROME. The History of Rome by Titue Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Iluatrations, by D. Sriuuax, A.M., and 
Cyave Epmonve. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Goruieumt 
Dinporrit. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J. Bigrtow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorn Baoconau. Written by Him- 
self, Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) oe 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joan Romzrn Brovurap. 8y0, 
Cloth, $8 00, se 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
- Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 


and New Testaments; New Testament Hist to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wa. Surtu, D.C.L., LL. - 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 


Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tigaitles, the Stadent's Histories, &¢. Titustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 


Fresh Novels, 


Fowirmuce wy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 





FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuantes Gispon, Au- 
thor of “ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mre. A.B. Buacxwnit. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 76 cents. mas 


WON—NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year," &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. * 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frousnon Manay- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Axtnony Trovvorg, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” ‘The 
Vicar of Bulthampton,” &c: Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. . 


AXTBROS. By Groxox A. Lawnence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c, 8vo, 
Paper, 60 cents. “en 


A LIFB'S ASSIZB. By Mrs. J. HH. Repvess, Anthor 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE, By the Anthor of “Joho Halifax, Gentle- 
map," &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Anthor of “John Halifax, 
Sentlemany, &c. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 


THE ABAD OF THR FAMILY. By tbe Author of 
“Joho Halifax, Gentleman,” &. brary Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING - LANE. By Wx. 
Brack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” “ Love or Mar- 
riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FENTON'S QUEST. By Mise M. B. Brannon, Anthor 





of “ Anrora Flo; a,” “(John Marchmont's Legacy,” 
tesa See. Frait, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
cent 


EARL'S DENE. By RB. E. Franctutom. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcausuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SCHLEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


STEPHENS'S CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Cloth, $6 00. = 


IN DUTY BOUND. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. 1%mo, Sheep, $195 
FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY. 1%mo, Sheep, $1 9. 


ABBOTT'S HISTORY OF KING DARIUS. \tmo, 
Cloth, $1 90. a 


STUDENT'S FRANCE. 13mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


2 vals., 8vo, 





ta Hanrer & Broruers will and either oF ke 
abore icorka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
United ‘Males: on recdipt of the price. 





PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY 





“COMPLEXION BY USING 


HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


This is the time to use 
Beet Sarsaparilla,” and ‘‘ Helmbold's Fluid 
coction as made b: aruggist 3 and a wine-glase 
Drink—a ‘aclightfal and healthful beverage.” 


blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
‘xtract Graj juice Pilla, 

bottle of ‘‘Helmbold's Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one 
ded to a pint of water equals 


“Helmbold’s Fluid 

” are the beat and moet reliable. 

allon of the syrup or de- 
celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The “GrapeJuice Pill” is composed of Flaid Extract of Catawba GrapeJuice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. Useful in 
salts, ia, &c. ‘“‘Helmbol 
but the result of ten years’ ex 
No nausea; no griping pains; 

of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle 


rimentin; 
of the “* 


new life. The “Catawba 


Bogan and French style of manufacturing. All of 
aalngle one being patented, but all on their 


all diseases requiring 8 cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other pi 
id's Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those o: 

and great care in prepara! 
at mild, pI jeasant, and safe in operation. 
rape-Juice Pilla” are worth their weight in 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, 
tics; and to those satering from broken and delicate constitations it will 
rape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelesely prepa 
|. T. Helmbold'’s preparations are 
own merits, 


ratives, such a8 
inarily vended, 
lion. Safe for and taken by children. 
Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
old to those snfferin 
wakefulness at night, costivenesa, and irregulari- 
ive new blood, new vigor, and 

me bottles, and will sur- 
red by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
ical, not 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
: CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th 8t., New York; 


TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, 


Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 10¢ 


South Tenth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.8.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





improve the qualit: 
matter that may e: 


of the tric juice apd 
it in the air i 2, 


We Misuse our Bodies, 


It would be as rational to endeavor to repair a watch with a chisel and a 
sledgo-hammer as to attempt to remedy the det 
gans of digestion and secretion with drastic cat 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


are combined, in due proportion, all the ingredients aired to relieve the 
bowels from Sbetructiona. invigorate the momechy reguinte the 
u le, 


ents of the delicate or- 
ry 


aantity and 
any acid 


and neutral 
circulatio: 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxn To Fit any Froveg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuract;, Tie NAMES AND DI- 
RROTIONG FOR VOTTING TOURTHER BKING PRINTKD ON 
RACH SRPARATR PIROK OF THK PATTERN, & as to be nd- 
jited by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight arohod the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
E WALKING 8UI 28 







TRAINED EVENING DRESS.. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 



















POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT 6 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. .. 4s 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUIT.... 0.2... 00eereee “49 
SINGLE- BREASTED S8ACQ' 

BUIT......sceceecessene Poerreeree eee 50 

Fol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSF DRESS. secon’ 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. . 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 1 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT W 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT........ 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT ‘(for girl 

to 15 years Old) ........ ses seeeee sec ee sees 3 
GIRL’'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 3 to 

& vears old)...... be eeaecesseeer ees . * 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND L) 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ears O1d).. 206.2... ee eee -- “ot 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 2 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patternn will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Snit and send 
at the usual dixcount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soort’s book on '' FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Nlustrations, teaches the howe and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown vo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pnblishers, New York. 


3 CENTS for a beautiful Colored Stereo- 
scopic Floral Picture from Nature, tpald. 
8. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mase, 


cify the Number of paper con- 
just Measure. Dealers supplied 








BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work 
strength and beauty of 
a atitch, durability ofcon- 
@ struction, and rapidity 
ofmotlon. Calland ex- 
amine. Send forcireu- 
lar. Agents wanted, 
MANUF AOTURRD BY 


5 BLEES 
\ Sewing Machine Co., 
——— 623 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS: WANTED. 

The Subscriber desires to eccure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and succeseful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become sach, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. fn) 


MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anv ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 

leted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about. 
000 pages each, copiously IMustrated. Vole. 1., IL, 
and Wie comprising the lettere A to G, are now 

ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00: Sheep, $6 00; 

Half Morocco, $3 00. The remaining volumes are 

now in preparation, 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distingniehed Women, from the Creatien to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec- 
tlone from Female Writers of each Era, By Mrs, 8. 
J. Haze. Iinstrated with 230 Portraits, 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00: Half Calf, $7 60; Full Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $10 00. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Mlus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. tp Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
Jernealem, aud several hundred Engraviogs, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, aud the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $600; Half Calf, $5 50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jeens of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings, Founded on the Four Gospels, and 
INustrated by Reference to the Manners, Costoma, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institations of his 
Times. By Lywaw Annort. Very béautifally Mlus- 
trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 60; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. 

‘The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
pyre & Broriers, which is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Agent and the public, or the one who eells and the 
one who purchases, that booke of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commiselons are being paid. 
Persons who mean business are requested to address, 


for full particul: 
ne AVERY BILL, 
Care of Hanrge & Brotusns, New York. 
















The great design of Harper's is to give correct in 
formation and rational amayement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent rgading family can lees afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 

nical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 

aziue published. There is not, confeseedly, a more 

popular Magazine iu the world.—New England Home- 
ea 


The most 


pulnr and, fn its scheme, the moet orig- 
inal of our 


lagazines,—Nation, 








Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in eu- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affaire are models of discussion, 
weighty aud temperate, supporting bigh principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 





Harper's Bazar at the ontset occupied a place not filled 

by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serves pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its eupplements 
alone are worth the eubecription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, ms, brilliant es- 
say, besides general and personal gosslp, The pnb- 
ishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 

js nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Hven- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for Sera MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
AR. 


Haurer’s Macazing, One Year......$4 000 








H Werxty, One Year.. 400 
Harrxs’s Bazan, One Year 400 
Hanven’s Macazoe, Haren's Weexcr, and Harere’s 


Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Bztra Copy of either the Magazree, Wenxty, of 
Bazan will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scuscripers at $4 00 cach, in ‘one remittance; or, Siz 
Cupiea for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weextr or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
‘24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Baza, to prepay the U.8. posta; 

‘The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wither to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazan commence 
with the year, When no time is specitied, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wighes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Broruensie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the vender. 


Terns ror Anvertisina 1x Harri Prniontoats, 

Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pi 
$950; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion® a 

Harper's Weekly, — Inside Pages, $1 50 Line; 
Outside Page, $200 per Line—each ‘weertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Disp! 
$1 95 per Line—each ineettion. ae es 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Aen every where, 
= $75 to $250 persmonth, maie and’: 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SKCHINE. This Machine will etitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
aq all, cord, Vind, brad, and embroider 0 8 most 
superior manner. Price on . | jicenne 
| and warranted for five yeare.» We will pay #1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
rep denutifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch." Every recond 
S& stitch can be ent, and etill the cloth can not be 
polled apart withont tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
tam» made. Address SECUMB & CO., Boston, Mass, ; 
=> Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, IU, 


i 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 


Se Machine can buy one and pay for it In work fur- 
nished at her owg home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No, 543 Broadway, New York, or 


may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enongh to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
recede of 90 cents (which ts to pay cost), circulars and 

imens of work will be sent to any address ip the 


nited Statea, Address, giving fall Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELI iC SEWING IACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York, 





ANTED— AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is frlly 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOIIN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase. ; Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ml.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—3y ioadven, NY, 


will digpose of One Hundred Praxos, Mxionross, and 
Onoaxs, of elx first-clace makers, including Waters’, 
al EXTREMELY OW PRICES, FOR OABA, DURING THIS 
Monta, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





480 


FACETLE. 


Wux is the camel the 
most irascible animal in the 
world ?—Because he always 
has his back up. 


—_»— 

A Hevema Hann Want- 
ma Ass rule ve ales) 

rove of col punieh- 
Prent, but af This season of 
the year we should not be 
60) if every poor child 
could get a good blow in the 
fresh alr. 


._———>—_ 
‘A debating society is dis- 
cussing, the following ques- 
tion: “When Adam and 
Eve partook of the trec of 
knowledge, did they study 
the higher ‘branches 2” 
_————— 





Tux Four Szasons—Mus- 
tard, salt, pepper, and vin- 
egar. ‘ 

A man writes to say he 
only backed one horse in 
his life, and that was intoa 
shop window. 

—_—>— 

Warne Guow Araci Ht, 
eays a contemporary, Brig- 
hem Young at an addi: 
tional “‘ weed” on hig hat 





every time he lost a wife or 
mother-in-law, it iy estima- 
ted his hat would have to 
be twenty-seven feet high. 
“He'd be a weedower with 
a vengeance,” remarks 

Scotch friend. : 


ae 
Why are paviors like good 

hens ?—Because they are 

always laying egys-actly. 


eeecgeomes 
ASovenziex Brt—Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Be Sa 

‘A little girl joyfully. ax 
sured her mother the other 
day that she had found out 
where they made horses— 
he had seen a man inashop 
just finishing one of them, 
for he was nailing on his 
last foot! 


— 

A Duaua.—A dog welgh- 
ing only four ounces was 
zofd the other day for $250. 
These toy dogs are like tax 
gathcrers—the less we see 
of them the better. 


—»—_ 

Why are shvep the least 
moral of the animals ?—Be- 
cause they gambot in their 
youth, spend much of their 
lime on the turf, many of 
them are blacklegs, and 


they albget fleece: at last. 
oe 


Birvs v. Trorxe.—If a 
bird in the hand is worth 
twoin the bush, it Is no leas 
true thata thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 


—_.—_ 
“T don’t want to dic and 
Rous ele ayiog down het 
tle girl, laying down her 
book; “but it God would 
let down a rope, I think I 
should like it. 
——— 

Hai -Spiittixc. — Why 
cut yer own heir off with 
a shilling when you can get 
a barber to cut your hair oft 
for you and shampoo xr 
into the’ bargain for t 
very moderate sum ? 


——— 
The editor of an Eastern 
paper having received u 
ank-note detector, returns 
thanks, and modestly asks 
for some bank-notes upon 
which to test its accuracy. 





—>—_ 
Baviy Beatex—Carpets 
juet now. 


od 

We understand that the 
following contents of a 
most valuable museum, be- 
longing toalate well-known 
member of the Antiquarian 
Society, will soon be offer- 
ed for sale: 

The pebbles which De- 
mosethenes® held in his 
mouth when he practiced 
oratory. 

One of the files which was 
killed by Domitian. 

A lock of the hair which 
strung the bowsat theslege 
of Carthage. 

‘A fragment of Penelope's 


web. 

Apiece of the cake which 
was watched by King Al- 
fred (very much burned). 

‘A bone of the lamprey 
which killed Henry I. 

A bottle of the Malmes- 
bury in which the Duke 
of Clarence was drowncd. 

Some of the gnupowder 
which was to have been 
used at the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

‘A piece of the tart with 
which Sir Thomas Over- 
bary was poisoned (very 


stale). 

Part of the rope which 
hung Guy Fawkes. 

Branch of the tree which 
came from Birnam Wood 
to Duneinane. 

‘A feather from the bed 
in which Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, was smothered 


at Calais, 
A bit of the fron mask. 
A card from the pack 
with which Charles VI. 
amused himself in the Bas- 


tle. 

A cinder from the Great 
Fire In London, 

Part of Sir Walter Ra- 
lelgh’s first cigar. 

he spiders web which 

‘was watched by Sir Robert 
Bruce when he decided the 


fate of Scotland. 
The fly liberated by Uncle 
Toby w! hesald, * There 


is room enongh in the world 
for you and me.” 

The apple which struck 
Sir Isaac Newton when he 
discovered the laws of grav- 
ity, 


Nor ciwt in Areas ance 


- NOVEL IDEA FOR A STIFF DINNER-PARTY. 
SoMETHING SO EXQUISITELY PLEASANT 7Q::00K AT THAT BokEDOM IS IMPOSSIBLE, AND 
ee, 


Sy 


Uncre (just from India, to Bessie). ‘Ab, 1 don’t.suppose you know who / am?” 
Bessie. “I've seen you before, 


hough 1” 


ao THE Siz Rocer Ticker 
ews Daca SAY BOK THE 
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Bessiz. “At the Menagerie. 


ov Firteen Years Aco! Tuat's so Paoor acaiser ni. Way, 
ast Five YEARS—U’s Hascep iv EF siounp Ksow nik sow, “Trace, 
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FORCED CONVERSATION UNNECBRSARY. 





Uncte. “I don't know how, you could do that! Where did you see me?” 





— 


[Jury 29, 1871. 


THE FEMALE DIC- 
TIONARY, 
In this valuable work the 
cation of a word is 
ven in feminine sense, a8 
a narriage—The habit 
fa on! it 
to which women a con- 
ae 
eer —s man 
bata ‘protheiviawe 
Clergyman—One alterna- 
BG ofa lover. . 
native. z 


Honeysmoon—A wife's 


«OE a Hiideins — Terms 


of admiration 4 
the sight of a I face 
any where but in the look- 
ingglase, 

A ei Dear—Expreasions 
of delight at any thing, 
from a baby to a barrei-or- 


abortion, w 

the idtchen that it may not 

oTFrinkle the ret 
Tinkle—The 

one lady sees in Mothers 

tot band A ‘ho 

J nw 

wien eats 

as his wie directs. 

Duck (in ornithology)—A 
trussed brit Dh 
his giblets under his arm. 

Brute—A domestic en- 
dearment for a husband. 

—_>— 


Beornixc Lire, — The 
remark of a contemporary, 
that many of our succeas- 
{ul lawyers commenced life 
as preachers, is gracefally 
corrected by one of the le- 
gal gentlemen referred to, 
who begs leave to atate that 
he began life as an infant. 

ge ay 


The story ofa lazy school- 
boy, who “spelled Andrew 
Jackeon “&dra Jaxon,” 
hae becn equaled by a stu- 
dent who wished to mark 
half adozen new shirta’ He 
marked the first jobn. 
Jones,” and the rest “ do.” 
——-—— 
LIGHT. 
A lady bu; a 
of tea, the ying ast said 
he would send it home. 
“Ob no,” said ge; “itis 
not inconvenient, as it is 


it. 
“Why,” said be, “ itis as 
light as I could possibly 
make it.” 


are ge 
A delighted hearer ob- 
served of av brilliant 
talker that the of his 
wit was fallowed close by 
the peal of applause. 


—_>—_ 

‘The aweetest thing in ear- 
rings fs af aquarium of 
rock-crystal filled with wa- 
ter, in ‘which swim small 
Whales, lobsters, and 
shrimpe. 


——~— 
THE LAST THING IN 
DOMESTICS. 

Lapy. “Can you wash 
and iron?” 

Domestic. “Oh, 5 
but your t 
suit me unless you kpock- 
ed off wesring them long 
Bolland dresses of a morn- 
ing.” 


Can aship with two own- 
ers be called a partnership ? 











—_>—_ 
You'd better look out for 

your hose’s feet 

inister,” said a 

to a Reading traveler. 
“Why?” said the 

tleman, nervously 

ry 

es Cos sberey 2 agi 
ie Tos there,’ was 

candid reply. 


—_— 
Tur Brest Sza-Waexv—A 
cigar on the beach. 


—_>— 
CONUNDRUMS FOR 
THE CURIOUS. 


What have you to t 
ata hotel? fan attendon. 
Why ig the sun like a 
ford joaf 7—Because it is 
ight when It rives. 
hat is that which is so 
brittle that if you named it 
u are sure to break it?— 


Ghat is it that 
a 
the hill and down nut, 
and yet never moves ?—The 


- What does a do 
with all his things before 
he gells them 7—Gives them 
a weigh, 

What drink should sall- 
ors be fond of —Port 


_ ..Why should the Speaker 


of the House wear 
cles ?— Because 0 Tanya 
tempts are made to “catch 
his eye.” 
iy el 
ways g) w 
of his last ie 
House of Commons t—Be- 
cause he can not take bis 
reat without seeing Lowe 
there (‘ Lothair’). 
Whatis the difference be- 
tween an and a 
physician 7 e is MT, 
and the other is M.D. 
When is a ment 


: ber of 
Congress like a dying six- 
ap 


ner ?—When he @i 
Proaching dissolution. 
What drink ts suitable 
for gardeners ?—Shrob. 
ich ix the most appro- 


-priste drink for fopsi— 


Truce. ‘ 

‘When is a theatrical mac- 
WE, Uke an astronomer *— 
When he discovers a ncw 
“ star.” 

‘Why are young ladice 90 
partin) to saneet and twi- 
nei—Becanse trey are 
of Eve, 
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BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Ts pretty suit can be made of any mate- 
rial, and is equally well adapted to all sea- 
sons. It is graded in six sizes, from 21 to 26 
inches, bust measure, to fit boys from four to 
nine years old. The size is taken by passing a 
tape measure tolerably tight straight under the 
arms entirely around the body. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus suit consists of three pieces—blouse, 
knickerbockers, and shirt-waist. 
his pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, collar, pocket, and belt. ‘The per- 
forations show where to sew on the pockets and 
the braid simulating a pocket on the breast, and 





NEW 


the shape of the under part of the sleeve. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve at the notch in the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you whe 
sewing it in. Join the collar to the neck with 
the centre placed at the middle of the back, sew 
with the seam on the outside, and turn it over 
on the right side to cover the seam. (luse the 
front with four buttons and button-holes. Fasten 
the belt with one bation. Put three buttons on 
the onter seam of the sleeve at the wrist, about 
an inch and a half apart. In making the suit of 
cloth with a nap, take care that the nap runs 
downward toward the bottom of the garment. 
If the sleeves are too long or short, add to or 
take off an equal quantity at the bottom and top, 
always keeping the same shape. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 124 yards. 


YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1871. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








Braid for two rows, 1 piece. 

Number of buttons, 11. 

Kaickersockers.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and belt. ‘The waistband 
is cut on, and a false belt is sewed underneath 
with six button-holes, to button to the shirt- 
waist. The pocket is sewed between the notches 
at the outside seam, The band at the bottom 
of the legs is cut on, and can be fastened with a 
button and button-hole on the outer seam, or 
drawn to the leg with an elastic. Sew the fucing 
on the width of the bund, aud stitch one row on 


the entire edge und one the width of the band on | 


the right side. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for all seams in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, fur boy 
four vears old, 114 yards. 

Number of buttons, 7. 
Suret-W atst.—This pattern is in four pieces 









































—front, back, plain cont sleeve, and belt. Gath- 
er the waist at eact side of the fronts and back, 
sew on the belt, and close the front with small 
buttons and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, seven-eighths of a yard. 

Number of buttons, 6. 

A quarter of a yard for the whole suit muct 
be added for each year of age. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Evestnc Dress or Licht Green 
MILK, trimmed on the bottom with a flounce of 
! English point a quarter of a yard wide, sur- 

mounted by moss fringe and two bias folds of 

the color of the dress... Over-skirt of white silk 
| gauze with satin stripes, looped at the sides by 
ribbon bows with fringed ends, which are con- 
nected with the belt by a ribbon band. The 
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over-skirt is trimmed like the under-skirt, with 
English point six inches wide, moss fringe, and 
bias folds, Low white gauze waist, over green 
silk, trimmed like the skirt. Short puffed sleeves. 
Sash of wide green ribbon, tied behind in a large 
bow with fringed ends. 

Fig. 2.—Movrsixne Wrarrer or WHITE 
Foutarp potrep wit Brack. The trim- 
ming forms the tablier, and is continued around 
the skirt; it-consists of a flounce with a heading 
and a ruche of lavender silk. A similar ruche 
simulates a square cape, and forms the bleeve 
trimming. The loose waist is confined by a sash 
of lavender silk. Straw hat, trimmed with lav- 
ender rache and feather. 

Fig. 8.—Moornixo Watkinc Dress.—Un- 
der-skirt trimmed with very deep side pleating. 
Over-skirt of faille, trimmed with guipure. Cor- 
sage with flat basque, covering the pouf of the 
over-skirt. ‘The sleeve trimming is put on so a8 
to form double sleeves; the guipure follows the 
outline of the sleeve, which forms two deep 
pleats at the elbow, confined by a faille bow. 
Black straw bonnet, with feathers and a long 
crape veil. 

Fig. 4. —Wavxixo Dress oF Ecru Surrane, 
trimmed with five gathered flounces each three 
inches wide, headed with pleatings and folds. 
Long over-skirt, rounded in front and draped at 
the sides, and edged with a pleating held by a fold 
in the middle. Basque-waist, rounded in front, 
with a slashed postilion behind. Open sleeves. 
Straw bonnet, covered with puffings and ruches 
of lilac crape, and a feather of the same color. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

> The brilliant serial novel, “Lorp 
Kutcossin,” by CHarLes Lever, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HaRPER’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 








WH Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Suit, on 
the first page of the present Number, consisting of 
Blouse, Shirt-Waist, and Knickerbockers, and 
graded to fit Boys from four to nine years old, are 
now ready, and will be sent, prepaid, by mast, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 495. 

3 Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich assortment of Summer Suits for Ladies 
and Children ; Blouse -Watsts, Fichus, Fichu- 
Collars, Aprons, Corsets, Embroidery Patterns, 
tle., che. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Salting without Speaking. 
h Y DEAR GERALD,—On one of these 
warm afternoons I was dining at Del- 
monico’s with Clande, and as we sat chat- 
ting at the window afterward, looking upon 
the ceaseless crowd that poured along the 
Avenue, and remarking to each other that 
every body was ont of town, Claude said, 
suddenly, “Every body but old Buzzard— 
and there he goes!” Mr. Buzzard, indeed, 
was there, and he was sauntering slowly 
along the shady side of the street, a text, as 
it were, presenting itself in every aspect, 
and soliciting improvement. Our eyes fol- 
lowed him, and it was certainly not surpris- 
ing that Claude presently remarked that 
in his opinion Mr. Buzzard, taking him all 
in all, was a very disagreeable man. He 
watched him silently for a moment, and 
laughed quietly to himself. 

“I never see Buzzard,” he continued, 
“without remembering the little story of 
him and his old school-fellow and perhaps 
college-mate, Batt.” And Claude smiled 
again, as if in confidence with himself. 

“The story is this,” he resumed: “I was 
one day sitting with Chitty in his law office 
when Buzzard came in, and after talking 
some time he went out, and met Batt coming 
in. They exchanged a few cheerful com- 
monplaces and parted. Batt was evidently 
full of desire to say something besides the 
special business upon which he came, and 
when he had disposed of that he remarked 
that he had met Buzzard going out. ‘He is 
a very talented man,’ said Batt, ‘and we were 
old school-fellows, but he is certainly the 
most intolerable human being I ever en- 
countered.’ He seemed to be really relieved 
by this discharge of opinion, and presently 
departed, quite pacified. But when, a few 
days afterward, Buzzard dropped in again, 
and remarked to Chitty that as he was going 
oat upon his previous visit he had met Batt 
coming in, and then added, with great 
wannth, that Batt was a good fellow, but 
that he was unquestionably the most intol- 





erable‘of men, Chitty smiled politely, and, 
of course, did not dare to catch my eye. 
The truth is,” said Claude, “the two gen- 
tlemen had very accurately described each 
other.” 

By this time Mr. Buzzard was ont of sight ; 
and as Claude had been speaking I had been 
thinking of an incident of the same general 
character, of which Dodo was the hero. How 
accomplished he is we all know; and, in- 
deed, he is, upon many important subjects, 
an authority; but he is often criticised in 
the same manner that Messieurs Buzzard 
and Batt criticised each other. One day 
four friends of mine agreed to dine together, 
and the condition of the feast was that each 
one should bring, as his contribution to the 
general entertainment, the most disagree- 
able man he knew in town. The day ar- 
rived, and the guests. Indeed, the scene of 
the feast was the same Delmonico’s at 
which I was sitting with Claude. The first 
guest entered alone. The second came alone, 
and the two, explaining to each other, re- 
marked that the most disagreeable man they 
knew in town had a previous engagement. 
Then came the third, and said to Numbers 
One and Two that the most disagreeable man 
he knew had promised to dine with some- 
body else. None of them had mentioned the 
name of the gentleman whom they had 
hoped to bring. But when the door opened 
and Number Four entered with Dodo, Num- 
bers One, Two, and Three simultaneously 
whispered to each other, “ He’s brought my 
man!” 

When one of them told me this absurd 
story I said to myself, “How much does 
Dodo suspect from their manner toward him 
that they think him the most disagreeable 
man in town? Would he have consented 
to dine with Number Four if he had known 
what Number Four thought of him? And 
if he did not know, was Fours manner 
truthful?” Ido not remember that I an- 
swered the question satisfactorily to myself; 
but it occurred to me as I sat at the window 
with Claude, and to my surprise I sudden- 
ly saw Mr. Buzzard coming into the room. 
Claude rose to meet him as he advanced. 
The words which Claude had just spoken 
were still in my mind as I observed the 
greeting, and I said to myself, “ If my young 
friend Claude receives one of the most dis- 
agreeable of men in this courteous and cor- 
dial way, how would he receive one of the 
most agreeable?” Mr. Buzzard sat for some 
time, talking and laughing; and when he 
had taken his coffee and had withdrawn I 
asked Claude whether he supposed that Mr. 
Buzzard knew what he thought of him. 

“T have certainly never told him,” he re- 
plied, laughing; “and I don’t believe that 
he would wish me to tell him.” 

“But haven't you told him that you think 
him a very pleasant fellow ?” asked I. 

“Most emphatically, never!” answered. 
Claude. “The truth is, that I never spoke 
to him apon the subject.” 

“ Doean’t manner speak as loud as words, 
my boy? And could a man whom you treat 
as I have just seen you treat Mr. Buzzard 
suppose that you thought him very disagree- 
ble?” I said. 

“ But surely, dear Mr. Bachelor,” rejoined 
Claude, “you don’t think it desirable that 
we should all mutually express an opinion 
of each other? Human society would come 
toanend. IfI should say to Jack when he 
comes to see me that I wish him, first of all, 
to understand that I think him a dreadfal 
bore, and to Edgar that I consider him very 
superficial, and to Hugh that my mature 
opinion of him is that he is a fool, to Karl 
that he is the most conceited of men, and to 
Harry that he is a time-server and treach- 
erous, and if every body else should do the 
same, we should be at war, and human inter- 
course would become intolerable.” 

“Then, in your opinion, our manners must 
lie?” I said to him. 

“Certainly not,” he answered, “because 
nobody supposes that my bowing to him or 
speaking politely to him implies approval 
of all that he is or does.” 

This little passage led me to reflect upon 
the general subject of manners. We speak 
of fine manners; we praise courtesy and ele- 
gance and refinement of manner. We say 
that a man’s manners are good or bad; that 
&@ woman’s manners are captivating ; and the 
more curious students of the subject declare 
that the perfection of manner is to persnade 
the person addressed that he absorbs all the 
interest and the attention of tlie speaker. 
Then there are the other questions: Are 
manners independent of character? May a 
scoundrel be a person of truly fine manners? 
Is manner only a form of external address ; 
and is it, therefore, just as fine when it is 
wholly false? May a bad man have good 
manners? And may the sincerest and most 
benevolent manners be bad manners? 

I suppose, dear Gerald, that we must an- 
swor all these last questions in the affirma- 
tive. Fra Diavolo’s manners may be very 
good, and Dr. Johnson’s were undeniably 
bad. Good men may be rude and cuarse 





and contemptuous in their intercourse with 
others, and it is of the very essence of supe- 
rior scoundrelism to be sleek and smooth and 
feline. You know, I suppose, Mew, the great 
statesman. Now his objects are wholly self- 
ish, and his parts are really contemptible ; 
but his manners are so gentle and gracious 
and persuasive that he may be said to slip 
along upon the oil that he exudes. Yet his 
manners, if fine, are undeniably false—that. 
is to say, they imply and intend to imply 
what is not true. When you go to him to 
ask for an office for your friend Scritch, who 
has been always so faithful, and has done 
such hard work in the great political cam- 
paign, Mr. Mew receives you as if you were 
the one person for whom his soul had been 
pining, and listens to you as if now at last 
wisdom had descended incarnate. And 
when you come to Scritch and Scritch’s 
claim, and Scritch’s services to the party, 
Mr. Mew’s manner gives you distinctly to 
understand that nothing would so fully 
express his views of Scritch and his serv- 
ices and claims as the toast, with the name 
changed, offered by # professor at the young 
University of Virginia to Lafayette upon 
his last visit to this country: “The apple 
of our heart's eye—Scritch.” 

Mr. Mew’s manner says to you, in the 
plainest way, that of all men Scritch is the 
man. Words could not express it more dis- 
tinctly; and when he says, softly pressing 
your hand in parting, that he will do all 
that he can do for Scritch, not for his own 
claims and services only, great as they are, 
but for the respect which he, Mew, enter- 
tains for you, you go off flattered and pleased, 
you foolish fellow, and write Scritch that he 
is about as sure of the place as he can be of 
any thing, while Mr. Mew slips around to the 
proper authority and insists that the ap- 
pointment shall be instantly made out, not. 
for Scritch but for Scratch, who has been 
Mew’s man all the time. 

Mr. Mew’s manner produces upon you, my 
dear Gerald, precisely the kind of impression 
that Claude’s did upon Mr. Buzzard, although 
in a different degree. Mew persuades you 
that he thinks very highly of you, and would, 
therefore, gladly do what you wish; and 
Claude’s certainly persuades Mr. Buzzard 
that Claude has a very kindly feeling for 
him. I know people who say to others that 
they think me a great bore; and it is, I know, 
often the misfortune of age to become so. 
But the manner of the same persons says to 
me that I am quite an agreeable old fellow. 
Can there be no discrimination in manner? 
Must we say equally to all persons that we 
love and respect them without end? No, 
my boy, that is not at all necessary; but 
neither need we attempt to express exactly 
the shade of regard that we entertain. Man- 
ner can not be a meter sensitive as the ther- 
mometer to every change, every fluctuation 
of temperature. 

And even were this practicable, it is not 
desirable. For how superficial our know]- 
edge of each other is!’ If my manner shows, 
as inevitably it will, to a man whom I whol- 
ly distrust that I do not confide in him, yet 
its very cold courtesy also says that he is hu- 
man, and that my judgment is very fallible. I 
am not false if, while I am not ardent, I show 
that I acknowledge our common humanity. 
Then a man may be very disagreeable to me 
who is not dishonorable, and for whom I 
have no moral antipathy. Certainly I ought 
not to persuade him that it is pleasant for 
me to see him, and therefore if I feel as 
strongly as Claude expressed himself of Mr. 
Buzzard, I should not greet him as I would 
greet you. But universal courtesy of man- 
ner is but the recognition of a common hu- 
manity. Forgat, whom I believe to be a ras- 
cal, came smiling up to me at Mrs. Fringe’s 
raspberry party the other day and put out 
his hand; I nodded politely, but I did not 
take his hand. His object was to compel 
me to tell a lie by my manner, and I declined. 
I hope that I always shall decline, and that 
all of my young friends, dear Gerald, will do 
likewise. - Your old friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





SERVICEABLE CLUBBING. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 

E setteth the solitary in families. Some- 

times. And sometimes he does not. 
Why, then, do not the solitary set them- 
selves in families? There are so few women 
who ever think of keeping house and mak- 
ing a home for themselves and a centre of 
social life for their circle unless they are 
married. Of course it is a great deal easier 
to set up and keep up an establishment with 
a man at the fore—if he is the right sort of 
man. The right sort of man is one who 
knows instinctively when to be an active 
partner and when to be a silent partner; 
who goes to the front when there is moncy 
to be earned fur the home, and to the rear 
when it is to be spent; who provides and 
enjoys a bountiful table, but is sweet-tem- 
pered, cheerful, aud consoling in an emer- 


gency; who is main-stay and head centre of 
the family, but who shows it only in con- 
stant providence and tender watchfulnese— 
a man of whose comfort and taste every one 
else thinks first, but who thinks of it him- 
self least and last. Such a man is a real 
help in housekeeping. But suppose a man 
is ignorant or incapable, has small knack in 
getting on, never is suited with his situa- 
tion, but leaves a good one in search of a 
better, and finds none; refuses a salary of a 
thousand a year because his “family can’t 
live on a thousand dollars,” and so they live 
on nothing ; does not know what to do with 
money when he gets it, but fritters it away 
in trifling expenditures and foolish invest- 
ments, while his family lack comfort in the 
present and security for the future; or sup- 
pose he is thrifty but fretful, exacting, im- 
perious, capricious, selfish—is he a help over 
the hard places in housekeeping? If aman 
can, in case of distress, put on a door-knob, 
mend a broken pane of glass, hang a picture, 
tack down a carpet, entertain a guest, eat 
stale bread and like it when the stove won't 
draw and the biscuit won’t bake, he is pleas- 
aut to have about, and far better than no- 
body; but the chances are large that he can 
not mend the knob, and will forget to call a 
carpenter, and may lower over the “slim 
breakfast ;” so that his failure to put in an 
appearance need not be fatgl to an establish- 
ment. But if a girl is left, the one ungath- 
ered rose upon the family tree, she goes to 
live with her married sister or brother, and, 
ten to one, becomes merged in the family, 
and presently loses all distinct individuality 
of position or influence. 

So the teachers in a city, and the clerks 
and the shop-girls, and all unmarried and 
self-supporting or independent women, live 
in boarding-houses or in families, often find- 
ing it difficult to secure an agreeable home, 
and often dwelling in a place and a manner 
that preclude every idea of home, and really 
‘deprive them of a large part of the social 
power to which their character and ability 
entitle them. 

Suppose, now, four young gentlewomen 
who have been left each with a slender in- 
come, quite insufficient for gentle housekeep- 
ing, but safficicnt for a respectable mainte- 
nance in the proffered home of a brother or 
brother-in-law, without further help from him 
than such proffer affords. Suppose that, in- 
stead of accepting these offers and becoming 
superfluous members of other families—as- 
sistants possibly, but not indispensable, and 
always subordinate—these four should unite 
their forces. Four insufficient incomes may 
combine into one sufficient not only for com- 
fort but for elegance. The cost of house- 
keeping for four women is very far from be- 
ing four times the cost of housekeeping for 
one. In many respects it would not be per- 
ceptibly increased. One woman, for in- 
stance, would need one servant; and by dis- 
tributing the light and agreeable but time- 
and-care-needing parts of the house-work 
among themselves, four women could do 
perfectly well with one servant. Even their 
association can be so guarded that there 
shall be no necessity for undue or undesired 
intimacy, and liking shall be its only meas- 
ure. Each one’s share of superintendence 
and service can be rigidly prescribed and 
observed. The dining-room and parlor are 
the only common ground. In their own 
rooms they are as secluded and supreme as 
if their souls were like stars, and dwelt apart. 
In the drawing-room they are harmonious 
and hospitable. To the outside world they 
are householders, a family, a unit. They 
may receive and entertain; they have stand- 
ing, a local habitation, and a name, To 
themselves they are themseves—free, self- 
possessed, self-acting. It needs only a cer- 
tain power of adaptation—a certain similar- 
ity, or rather harmony, of taste and purpose 
—to begin with, and then a moderate amount 
of Christian forbearance, of intelligent al- 
lowance, and, above all, scrupulous and in- 
variable good-breeding. But there is no sit- 
uation in life in which good-breeding is not 
indispensable to happiness and character; 
while in point of forbearance and adapta- 
tion they would not need to exercise half as 
much as if they were married. The strain 
upon patience and temper would be far 
less than in marriage; and though, justly 
enough, the happiness arising from the alli- 
ance might be leas intense and perfect, it 
would be far greater than from a tame and 
spiritless life of perpetual subordination or 
perpetual self-denial. 

Or suppose the four gentlewomen supple- 
ment or supply their income by teaching of 
by some other form of remunerative work, 
Each earns five hundred dollars a year. Five 
hundred dollars a year would keep no bouse, 
but four five hundreds would keep one re 
spectably and comfortably. By systematic 
arrangement four friends, one would think, 
might live together in a coziness and even & 
luxury unattainable at any boarding-house 
which their means could command, with & 
pride of self-direction and independence 
which would be impossible for thei in ay 
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other family, and at a cost really less than 
their united expenses in a separate life. 
They would purchase comfort and supervis- 
ion at a less price than discomfort and sub- 
ordination. They would spend their money 
for exactly what they wanted, and of what- 
ever economy they chose to exercise them- 
selves would reap the fruits. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BOY’s BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, AXD KNICKER- 
BOCKERS, 


HIE suit of blouse, shirt-waist, and knicker- 
bocker trowsers shown on our first page is 
the négligé every-day suit worn at all seasons of 
the year by boys from four to nine years of age. 
‘The Ulouse is of the simplest construction, hav- 
ing merely seams under the arms and on the 
shoulders, All blouses are made quite short at 
present, those for a boy of seven years extending 
only about a finger-length and a half below the 
natural taper of the waist. ‘Ihe belt is a sepa- 
mite piece of the material bound on each edge 
with braid, and attached to the blouse by a strap 
of the binding sewed on each seam under the 
arms, and buttoned in front. It is the fancy to 
wear the belt very low, giving a long-waisted and 
easy appearance to the costume. ‘Ihe pockets 
are on the inside, with a flap showing just below 
the belt. The breast pocket is usually s sham. 
In the illustration given a large sailor collar is 
added, with a white star embroidered in the cor- 
ners; the collar is used on all materials, but the 
nautical ornaments only with blue and white suits 
that are worn in the summer. 

“The knickerbockers are not the baggy-looking 
garments that were once worn in imitation of 
Zouave trowsers. All fullness at the top and 
the wide Zouave belt are dispensed with. The 
trowsers are shaped to fit the figure, and are sup- 
plied with an inner waistband having button-holes 
to fasten it to a white shirt-waist. ‘The legs are 
made two inches longer than knee-breeches, and 
are not so much sloped about the knee. An 
elastic band is placed in the hem, and worn just 
above the calf of the leg, allowing the trowsers 
to droop merely enough to bide the hem. These 
are far more trim and graceful than the knicker- 
bockers formerly worn. Plain white and striped 
linens or cambric are used for the shirt-waists, of 
which a pattern is given. 

For summer wear blue twilled flannel is the 
fabric most used for these suits, especially when 
gotten up in sailor fashion, like that in our illus- 
tration. This flannel, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, is now sold for 75 cents a yard, and sume 
very good qualities are marked as low as 50 
cents a yard. ‘These suits have bindings, and 
straight lines of black and white braid. Much 
trimming is incongruous with their négligé de- 
sign. Dressy suits of white duck, trimmed with 
blue or with white braid, are also seen, Serv- 
iceable suits for school are of heavy gray and brown 
linens, with or without bindings or any trimming. 
Fall and winter suits are now being made by this 
pattern at the furnishing stores. ‘Ihe materials 
are gray Cheviots and heavier cassimere, warmly 
lined throughout. 

‘The low shoe called both the Oxford and the 
Newport tie is in favor for small boys, Long 
stockings are most worn with knickerbockers, 
though it is not unusual to see short socks, just 
reaching above the buttoned gaiters, leaving the 
plump limbs bare below the calf. 


CHINTZ SILKS AND PERCALES, 


Lyons silks, gauzes, and percales of the latest 
manufacture revive the chintz designs worn by 
our grandmothers. The grounds are gray, dove- 
color, or light buff, sprinkled with bouquets of 
flowers in their natural tints, bluets, and field 
poppies, mixed with wheat ears. The French 
percales are the cretonnes that we have already 
described. Chintz silks are made up in antique 
fashion, with flounced over-skirts draped above 
kilt-pleated skirts of solid-colored silk matching 
the ground of the over-skirt. Worn with this 
is a fichu of folds of clear white lawn or of tulle, 
or else a chemisette of folds is disclosed by the 
pointed or square opening now seen with vest 
fronts. 

An elegant Chambery gauze dress, just sent 
out from a Parisian house, is white with a chintz 
stripe at intervals. The corsage has a postilion- 
basque, with a novelty in the shape of a vest 
front that has the neck cut low and square, 
showing a chemisette of folds of white tulle ar- 
ranged in shawl fashion. ‘The sleeves are half- 
flowing, with an inner pleating of tulle and lace. 
There 4s no over-skirt, but a demi-train with 
seven narrow pleated flounces. Cunning little 
bows of chintz ribbon are set at intervals down 
the two front seams on each side. ‘This is in- 
tended for a dinner dress at Newport. Accom. 
panying it is an elegant morning dress to be 
worn by a brunette. It is of palest écru foulard, 
made open in front, a Watteau fold behind, a 
slight train, half-flowing sleeves, and bordered 
all around by a Swiss muslin pleating edged 
with Valenciennes, and headed by a band of 
black velvet. 

A third dress offers a suggestion to corre- 
spondents who ask for a new way to trim white 
alpaca. This was not the pearl-tinged, poor- 
looking white, but a soft, creamy tint, and the 
trimming was bindings of palest Nile green gros 
grain on flounces of the alpaca deeply scalloped. 
A single wide flounce was on the lower skirt, a 
narrow ruffle on the short upper skirt, while the 
basque and sleeves were merely scalloped. 


RIDING HABITS. 


The most stylish habit for the country at this 
season is of poussiére, or dust-colored cloth. 
The fabric is that light quality of ladies’ cloth, 
scarcely heavier than opera flannel, The habit 











is made with a postilion-basque, square behind, 
with pointed front, and the trimming often out- 
lines a vest. A bias band of heavily repped silk 
of a darker shade is the trimming, with a carled 
line of soutache braid above it. The skirt has 
four widths, all sloped near the top, except the 
back width, which is straight and full, and is at- 
tached to a belt by decp French gathers. A 
jockey cap is made at the hatters’ of scraps of 
cloth left from the habit. 

Black and invisible green continue to be the 
favorite colors for habits worn in the city. High- 
crowned hats of gray or brown straw, trimmed 
with gauze of the same color, are worn during 
the warm months. English beaver hats, for 
equestriennes, have long scarf-veils’ of white 
gauze twisted around the crown and hanging 
over the left shoulder. Soft white Panama 
hats, like those worn by gentlemen, are also 
shown for ladies, They are trimmed with a 
velvet band and a white ostrich plume. 


APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Medallions of the finest French needle-work 
afe sold for ornamenting linen and Valenciennes 
lace garments. This appliqué, or transferred 
embroidery, is great): vogue also for marking 
handkerchiefs, the initials of the name being 
sewed in one corner of the broad hem now seen 
on all pocket-handkerchiefs. The letters are 
large Roman capitals, and each one costs 85 
cents. Exquisitely wrought letters of point 
lace—the finest round point—are also shown 








. for marking fans of satin or silk, or for inserting 


in the corner of a linen cambric handkerchief 
bordered with point lace. These are leaning 
Italic capitals with a vine entwined around 
them. 

Square-meshed guipure net, in frames, for 
making tidies, and the materials for making the 
point lace work taught in our columns, are now 
to be found in many fancy stores. 

Fanciful collars and wristbands are just intro- 
daced of the guipure embroidery in vogue for 
trimming white goods. ‘hey are usually edged 
with Valenciennes. Duchesse lace is the fash- 
jonable lace for trimming evening dresses of 
white muslin ; but it looks coarse after washing, 
and can never render Valenciennes uupopular. 


CASHMERE WRAPS. 


Garments of braided cashmere will be a feature 
in fall attire, and ladies are devoting their sum- 
mer leisare to ornamenting them. Polonaises 
and the Watteaa mantle, with either one cape or 
two, are the first choice in shape, though man: 
ladies adhere to the négligé paletot, making it 
closer fitting, however, than those of last winter. 
‘The garment is cut by a modiste, and the pattern 
for braiding is stamped upon each piece separate- 
ly, that it may be braided before it is made up 
into a large, unwieldy garment. Narrowest sou- 
tache of finest silk is used for braiding, and the 
design is so close that when finished it looks like 
very rich embroidery. Fern leaves and a Greek 
border are the favorite designs. (Gray cashmere 
is braided with darker gray, light brown with 
nut brown, black with black, except for house 
jackets, when the jardiniére braids of many col- 
ors are used. 


VARIETIFS. 


Black lace mittens are said to be coming into 
fashion again, and are already seen on the prom- 
enade. ‘They display a fair hand to advantage, 
and are certainly far more comfortable than kid 
gloves for midsummer wear. They can be 
bought very reasonably at present, but will be 
far more expensive next season. 

Another revival, pleasant at this writing, is 
the close, high way of arranging the hair that 
has been adopted by many ladies of fashion. 
Instead of chatelaine braids drooping low on 
the neck, hair-dressers make the old-fashioned 
French twist high on the back of the head, and 
coil braids of three-plaited tresses around it. 
A braided coronet passes over the front. This 
gives the head a classic shape, and is cooler and 
more cleanly than the chatelaine. 

A new hat, called the Roland, is masculine- 
looking, but stylish. Ie is of English straw, with 
a high, square crown shaped like the beavers 
worn with riding habits. The rolling brim curves 
slightly in front and back. Black velvet and an 
ostrich feather are the trimmings. 

For inforntation received thanks are due 
Madame Dixpen; and Messrs. SCHMACDER; 
Brooxs Brorners; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and Arnon, ConstaBix, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 

Kate Frevp is good enough to inform the 
public of a good th said by onc of the mer- 
chant princes of Ch’ o: An Eastern man was 
commending the services of a young Philadel- 
phian to the Chicago tradesman. ‘' He comes 
of a very good family. His grandfather was a 
very distinguished man,”’ eaid the man of the 
East. ‘Was he?’ replied the man of Chicago. 
“That's of no account with us. There’s less 
daddyism here than in any part of the United 
States. What’s be himeself?’’ ‘*Daddyism”’ is 

‘ood, and should forthwith be incorporated in 
Webster and Walker. 

—Mr. Ovo Russet has been appointed British 
embassador to Berlin. He is a successful diplo- 
mat, wary and wily, firm while appearing to yield, 
and has already matched heads with BismaRcK 
during the residence of B. at Versailles. 

—James Savage is the oldest man living who 
has been a Fourth of July orator in Boston. He 
spoke his piece in 1811. 

—It is said that the Empress Ecognre is ne- 
gotiating for the sale of her diamonds, which are 
valued at $1,600,000. 

—The Hows family are to have a general jubi- 
lation at South Framingham, Massachusetts, on 
the 2lst of August. ‘on. Josera Hows, Bec- 
retary of State for the Dominion of Canada, will 
deliver the oration, There will be doings, also, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


by Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows, Judge Hows, of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Senator Howe, 
of Wisconsin, Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, Col- 
onel F. E. Howr, of New York, and much other 
Hows. Poems, speeches, dinner, and frequent 
quotations of ‘‘Howe is this for,” etc., etc.; 
“Howe doth the little busy bee,” etc. ; “‘ Howe 
sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is to havea 
toothless child,” will be the order of the day. 

—Mr. TENNYSON is said to have given the final 
painstaking and polish to the poem which he 

known to have taken so much time to com- 

je, and it is soon to be published in London 

y Mr.SrRawan. It will be promptly repub- 
lished here by Hagper & BROTHERS. 

—Baron Wotreane vor Goertag, the poet's 
younger grandson, is about to print privately 
a work ving the result of his continued re- 
search as to the ecclesiastical history of Italy in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

—It is talked of in Washington, in circles that 
are likely to be quite well informed, that the Mar- 

juis of Lorne and Princess Louise will come to 

e United States thisautump. They will spend 
some time in Canada, then visit New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and arrive in 
Washington about the time of the visit of the 
Russian prince, ALEXIS. 

—Ropsert Hovnrn, the celebrated French con- 
juror, died recently in France. He invented 
many ingenious machines, for which he received 
prize medals. In 1845 he began his public ca- 
reer as a conjuror, and for seven years amused 
the Parisians at his hall in the Palafs Royal. The 
goserament scnt him in 1856 to Algiers, in order 

hat he might enlighten the Arabs on the pre- 
tended miracles of their marabouts. He wrote 
several interesting books. 

—General Maoruper is buried in the Masonic 
portion of the cemetery at Houston, Texas, the 
only thing to indicate the spot being a simple 
board at the head of the grave, on which are two 
lines written with a pencil, “J. B. MaGRUpDER, 
Lieutenant-General C.8. Army.” When ‘i’ the 
North,” in the olden time, General M. was an es- 
pecial favorite in society. Where are now the 
old friends who have 80 often partaken of his 
bountiful hospitality ? 

—The Washington Capital speaks of Cates 
Cusnine as one of the most remarkable men of 
the day, who, without official position, is yet 
power. It states that for the last three years 
no important state paper has been written, or 
move made, or diplomatic agent selected, with- 
out calling in the aid or advice of this remark- 
able man. He reminds one morcof a European 
statesman, one of that sort who accumulates 
years and information without age, and up to 
the last moment of a long career is as-valuable 
to his country as in the prime of manhood. 

—Formerly the players were termed ‘ Her 
Majesty's Servants.’ Now, as we hear by the 
last steamer, her Majesty’s children have taken 
to the ‘sock and buskin,” by taking part in a 
dramatic entertainment to raise funds to baild a 
monuinent to Sir WaLTER Scott. They played, 
we learn, parte from the Waverley Novels, and 
“the house’ netted twenty-five humdred dol- 
lars. The players were the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Prince and Princess Curistian, Mar- 

ais of Lorne and Mrs. Lorne, Prince Teck, and 

rince ARTHUR. The performance is supposed 
to have been pepo criticism, as no mention 
of it is made in the British journals. 

—Mr. Joun W. Garrett, who, with Commo- 
dore VANDERBILT and THoMas A. Scott, may 
be classed among the railroad monarchs of this 
country, is described by a Washington inter- 
viewer as a short, plamp individual, of Pick- 
wickian amplitude at the waistband, with an 
overplas of neck, to; ping a modest black tle, a 
bulbous forehead, bald head fringed with white 
hair and tufts of white side whiskers, and a 
round face, to which a peculiarly child-like inno- 
cence is given by a colorless Greeleyan complex- 
jon and mild blue eyes. Nota face likely to be- 
long to a hard, resolate, railroad potentate, if 
there is any truth in physiognomy. Mr. Gar- 
RETT Is fifty-one years old, looks ecventy at the 
roof of his head and thirty in the face. Like 
Greer, whom he resembles in face, he does 
not smoke, chew, or drink. He has the reputa- 
tion of being affable and singularly even-tem- 
pered under all the fret and strain of his varied 
and wide-spread business operations. 

—It was reeenuly stated in Parliament, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Mr. WiLLUM 
Stuart, as the heir of Wittiam Penn, received 
from the governmentan annuity of $20,000. The 
pension was granted in 1790, when it was dis- 
covered that he had lost property valued at 
$2,500,000 by adhering to the British interests 
durin the war reer tile ae Eire and 

r. Fox bot upon , though many 
members at that time considered that the an- 
nulty should be $25,000. 

—Mr. Groner W. M‘Cuttom, of this city, im- 
pelled thereto by a fine sense of the fitness of 
things, has given $12,000 to the Appleton Acad- 
emy in Mount Vernon, New Hampebire, and 
contemplates increasing the gift to ),000. 
The name of the academy has been changed to 
the “M‘Cullom Institute.’’ The trustees can 
at that rate afford to keep changing the name. 

—Notwithstanding that Mr. Grote, the histo- 
rian, was born with the traditional spoon of silver 
in bis mouth, he had, in spite, to work his way to 
fame againstas many hinderances as most of those 
who have no advantages of wealth and position. 
The future historian of Greece had not even the 
ordinary advantages of the classical education 
of that time, but was perched at a high desk in 
the family counting-house. He taught himself 
Greek in the intervals of business, but, like a 
wise man, he accepted his fate, worked hard at 
what was set before him, made himself an excel- 
lent man of business, and waited quietly until 
he became his own master and had made his own 
fortune. He bore the reputation, half a century 

, of being a first-rate financicr, but it is as a 
historian that he will be remembered. His great 
work has been reproduced in this country in 
twelve volumes by HARPER & BROTHERS. 

—Miss Conpetia Jang Hopaeson, the last 
Engiteh connection of BeNsaMIN FRANKLIN, 
died the other day at Preston, England, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

—Mr. Braprorp, the American painter, seems 
to have captured the nobility and gentry and the 
art connoisseurs of England. He has suddenly 
become the fashion, and his rooms at the Lang- 
ham Hotel are daily visited by distinguished peo- 
ple, who greatly admire hie palotinge of arctic 
scenery. 8o much interes! by them was Sir 
Roperick Murcaison that he called attention 
to them in his annual address before the Royal 
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Geographical Society. Mr. Braprony's large 
ainting, ‘‘ Summer {in the Arctic Regions,” has 
purchased by Mr. AsHBuRY, of the Royal 
Yacht Club, and placed in a conspicuous place 
for exhibition. 

—Senator Gries, of Iowa, gives an annual 
prize to that member of the Senior class of Dart- 
mouth College who makes the most general im- 

rovement during his cellege course. This year 
it has been awarded to WaLTER M. Parker, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, Mr. Grimes has 
also provided for two perpetual scholarships in 
Dartmouth, one in the name of his wife and one 
in his own, to be given to such worthy poor 
young men as the faculty may select. 

—The French Duc pr Potienac, who did a 
little rough rebel raiding in Texas during the 
war, and who at the suggestion of Mr. J. Davis 
invested $82,000 in Virginia State bonds of revel 
issue, can’t get his money, and proposes to sue. 
It is to be feared that that duc will never get 
that money. 

—Dr. T. M. Coan, whose contributions to Har- 
‘per’s Magazine and various other periodicals, as 
well as to the leading daily papers of New York, 
have been received with favor, is announced by 
the Inde as having been installed in charge 
of the literary department of that paper. Dr. 
Coan has a especial aptitude for the Naties of 
his new position, and will prove a valuable ac- 
cession to the staff of our contemporary. 

—Miss Netriz Power Houston, the daugh- 
ter of the late General 8am Houston, contrib- 
utes lly written and clever articles to the 
Southern press. 

—The late Mr. Hatt, father of the Rev. NEw- 
MAN HALL, is the author of a little work enti- 
tied ‘The Binner's Friend,” of which 1,850,000 
copies have been printed. It has been repub- 
Ushed in this country, and translated into twen- 
ty-nine foreign languages, 

—There was good Mr. and Mrs. CaLLENDER, 
of Delaware; they were quite sure the end of 
the world was at hand. What did they do but 
sew themselves up in white garments and mount 
the wood-shed to await the trump-blowing of 
GABRIEL. Before the ascension took place, how- 
ever, Mrs, C. began a rapid descent, and ‘‘slode”” 
from the shed to the und, followed by the hus- 
band. As soon as they get over the contusions 
they will, like Mrs. Chick, make another effort. 

—In the Louisville Courier-Journal we find the 
following pleasant notice of a Southern lady, 
who may fairly be called a heroine: ‘*Generul 
Gorpon, of Georgia, and his wife are at the Galt 
House. General GoRDON rose rapidly and high 
in Confederate confidence, but his wife is as re- 
markable in military annals as many a heroine 
of olden story. She, with her two boys, in a ba- 
rouche, followed the army of her husband, and 
ehe was never a hinderance or an embarrassment. 
to his movements. At Winchester, in the val- 
ley of Virginia, when, for the first time, his 
troops fell k before vastly superior numbers, 
she, who was sup) by ber husband to be 
many miles in the rear, happened to be in the 
town, and saw the critical condition of the Con- 
federate cause. She descended from the car- 
riage, and amidst the rush of the retreating men, 
the bursting of shells, and the whiz of bullets, 
ecized hold of the very person of soldiers and 
turned them back to the tight. Her resolution, 
coolness, and heroic spirit rallied hundreds and 
returned them to her husband in the front. Tho 
incident was known all over Virginia at the time 
and jn the army.” 

—The life of the ex-Emperor of France at 
Chiselhurst is thus described by one who has 
the privilege of knowing the social doings there: 
“During the forenoon all {is silent in the man- 
sion, The Empress, after prerem: breakfasts 
with the Prince Imperial, who then walks out 
in the park for a short time, the rule o! umn; 
his studics in the morning being broken through 
during the indisposition of the Emperor, to 
whom the society of his eon is the chief solace 
of bis exile. The Prince remains with his father 
during the whole process of the toilette, then as- 
sists at his late breakfast, which, contrary to the 
custom of the Tulleries, is taken alone. e boy 
has cheered and soothed the bodily pain and 
mental agony of the Emperor, who is sometimes 
seen to smile as the former recounts his experi- 
ences of England and the English, and offers 

judgment according to his lights concerning the 
abite of French boys as compared with those 
of England. When the Emperor leaves his own 
apartment the Prince Imperial repairs to his 
studies. But his Majesty declares that already 
the glory of the day is over, although he feels 
the necessity of the separation for a while. The 
morning’s report of the state of Paris is still fur- 
nished by Pietri, but is never once alluded to. 
What has struck the friends of the imperial fam- 
ily most of all is the comparative solitude in 
which each of its members secks to live. There 
is something touching in the eolitary walk taken 
by the Emperor up and down the avenue, lean- 
ing on bis cane, and stopping every now and 
then to remove the pebbles from his path, ac- 
cording to the habit of all men engaged in decp 
thought. His Majesty has grown much fatter 
since his arrival at Chiselhurst. But he walks 
with far more ease than on his first arrival in 
England, and now only requires the arm of a 
friend to help him up the steps of the hall door 
of the mansion.” 

—The sentiment that inspired the excellent 
Dr. Isaac Watts to write that beautiful hymn 
commencing, 


“ Life is a ehad-oh! how it flies!” 


has also animated the excellent SETH GREEN (or 
SHaprach GREEN) to devote himeelf to trans- 
watering little shads to an unaccountable ex- 
tent. In fact, he has done notbing but water 
the stock of the Shad Co. these four years. In 
1867 he put a few millions of juvenile shad into 
the Connecticut River at Holyoke, and last year 
the catch was larger than at any season for 
twenty years past. Mr. Green has just Rone 
to California to stock the Sacramento River 
with young shad, having recently done the same 
thing for the waters of Virginia. Well may he 
exclaim, 


“What shadroes we are, and what shadroes we pursue!” 


—The degree of indigency to which some of the 
prelates of the Established Church of England 
and Ireland have been reduced should excite the 
deepest sympathy. There is poor Dr. TRENCH, 
for instance, who was made Archbishop of Dub- 
lin in 1864; he declares that the annual income 
of his bishopric has been a paltry $55,000, and 
claims from the Church Commissioners, a8 his 
commutation-money, #550,000. 





Troning Bag. 
Tuts bag is intended to hold the various utensils used in ironing, such 
as wax, ch, fluting-irons, ete. It is made of gray carriage leather, 
bound with brown carriage leather, and ornamented with brown scalloped 
braid. For the back of the bag cut a four-cornered piece of pasteboard 
twelve inches and a half wide and thirteen inches and three-quarters high, 
and round off the upper edge of this piece as shown by the illustration. 
Cover both sides of theepasteboard smoothly with carriage leather, and 
join this piece with a pocket by means of a soufflet. ‘The pocket is made 
* of card-board and carriage leather, eight inches high, and corresponding 
in width to the back of the bag. ‘Two bands of carriage leather of the 
requisite length, and an inch and one-quarter wide, and furnished with a 
binding, are sewed on the front side of this pocket ; these bands are in- 
tended to hold fluting-irons (see illustration). Join the upper edge of 
this pocket by means of a binding with .a piece of carriage leather ten 
inches and a half long and twelve inches and a half wide, which is rounded 
off at the bottom as shown by the illustration, and furnislied with two 
small pockets; then fasten the flap, which is cut out in two scallops at 
the under edge and furnished with a binding, to the back of the bag as 
shown by the illustration. In order to cover the stitches of the bindings, 
sew on brown serpentine braid along the inner edge of the binding, as 
shown by the illustration. Fasten this braid by means of cross stitches 
with brown zephyr worsted, at the same time surrounding the stitches 
that fasten the binding. ‘To hang up the bag, make a circular hole at the 
middle of the top, and sew in a brass ring with brown worsted, 





















Crocurt Cover vor Bottep Eaes, Porarors, ETC. 


Crochet Cover for Boiled Eggs, Potatoes, etc. 


‘Tuts cover, which is designed to keep eggs and vegetables 
warm when served, is worked in single crochet with fine white 
knitting cotton, ornamented with embroidery in twisted stitch 
and diagonal half-polka stitch, and edged with lace and small 
tassels. ‘The under side of the cover is furnished with a cro- 
chet lining of white cotton, corresponding to the shape of the 
cover, Begin the cover at the middle with a foundation of 
6 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with one slip stitch, and 
then work the Ist round.—2 
se. (single crochet) on each, 
foundation st. 2d° round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
first st., 2 sc. on the following 
st. of the preceding round; in 
working the sc. always pass 
the needle through the two up- 








Sig. 1.—Crocner axa 
Srrrestine Brad 
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edge and on the upper surface of the brush paste separate figures, mada 
of k brown carriage leather in the design shown by the illustration, 
and cover the joining seam between the top and the edge with brown silk 
cord. 





Crochet Cover for Flat-Iron. 

Tuts cover is worked with gray twisted thread and red (Turkish) cot- 
ton of the same size, in single crochet in ribbed crochet stitch. Work 
the top, bottom, and back piece each separately, and crochet or sew them 
together. For the top, which is begun at the front point, work with gray 
thread a foundation of 31 st. (stitches), and on this work, going back- 
ward and forward, two rounds in ribbed crochet, widening 2 st., however, 
in the middle of the second round, working 3 st. on the middle st. of the 
preceding round. At the end of the second round work 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), lay on the red thread, and with this work two rounds in ribbed 
crochet ; widen 2st. at the middle of the sécond red round. Work a 
gray rib, then thirteen times more alternately one red, one gray rib; 
widen 2 st. as before in the second round of each rib. Now work on the 
first, then also on the last 39 st. of the last round, one red rib each and 
five times alternately one gray, one red rib, not changing the number of 
stitches. Lay on the gray thread and work first on the 39 st. of the last 
rib one round in the usual manner, then, going forward, 7 ch. and one 
round on the 89 st. of the last rib of the part previously crocheted, so 
that both parts are now joined by the ch. On this whole row of stitches 
work one more gray round, then four times alternately one red, one gray 
rib, Work the back"part of the cover on the st. of the last round, always 
passing the needle through the back vein of the two upper veins of each 
as follows: Work with red cotton first one round on the thirteenamid- 








Six Brusu. 


dle st. of the round referred to; 1 ch., turn the work and work 
1 sc. on each sc. of the preceding round, 3 sc, on the follow- 
ing 3st. ‘Then lay on the gray thread, work 1 ch., and, going 
backward on the row of stitches, 1 sc. on each se. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 sc. on the following 3 st. Now follows 1 ch., 
turn the work; 1 on each sc. of the preceding round, 3 se, 
on the following 3 st. In this manner work six times more 
alternately one red, one gray rib; then follows one more red 
rib and one round of gray thread., At the end of the fifth 
round (the first round of the second gray rib) work 3 st. on the 
next 3 st. as usual; at the end 
of the 6th and 7th rounds, 2 
st. each; of the 8th and 9th 
rounds, 8 st. each; of the 10th 
and 11th rounds, 2 st. each; 
of the 12th and 13th rounds, 
3 st. each; of the 14th and 
15th rounds, 2 st. each; of the 
16th and 17th rounds, 3 st. 
each; of the 18th-31st rounds, 














? x 
Fig. 2.—CrocHeT anp 
Serrentine Braid 


2st, each. On the front vein of the st. of the 
last round of the upper part of the cover work 
the following edging with red cotton: 1st round anh 
of re alternately 2 de. (double crochet) divided by 3 ch. on the 
next st. of the round referred to, 1 ch.; with this pass over 2 st. 2d round, 
—x 5 de. on the 3 ch. between the next 2 de. of the preceding round, 1 sc. 
on the next 1 ch. between 2 de. Repeat from >. On the opening at the top 

of the cover work with red cotton, first, one ‘round of 


per veins of each st. 3d round.—1'se. on each 
st. of the preceding round; always 2 st., how- 
ever, on the second of every 2 st. worked on 1 st. 
Work the 4th-64th rounds like the 3d round, 65th round,—Always alternate- 
ly 2 sc. on the next 2 st., one scallop of five picots h picot consists of five 
chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of the five chain stitches), passing over 6 st. 
. of the preceding round with the picot scallop; at the corners formed by the 











Insertion. INseRTION. 











widening work always 3 s. instead of each 2 se. Sew 
a small white cotton tassel to the middle picot. of 
each picot scallop (see illustration). ‘The cover is 
now ornamented in twisted stitch and diagonal 
half-polka stitch with white kuitting cotton, 
as shown by the illustration. The lining 
for the cover is worked in a similar man- 
ner in single crochet, always going for- 
ward, also widening six times by 
in each round, just as in 
ing the cover; in working 
the single crochet, however, 
the needle is passed through 
one upper vein only of 
each st. of the preced- 
ing round instead of 
through the two upper veins 
When the lining is as large 
the cover, sew it on the under s 
of the latter, 











Silk Brush. 
Tuts brush, which is designed for clean- 
ing silk, is made of strips of list, which are 
sewed together in close windin, On the out- 
side of the brush is set a piece of card-board, fur- 
nished with an edge and covered with light carriage 
leather, on which pieces of darker carriage leather are 
pasted in the design shown by the illustration. ‘To make 
the brush, cut a piece of card-board six inches long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, and round off both sides from the 
middle toward the middle of the ends. Cover t 






























Tarrep Rosette FOR 
Lrycerie, etc. 
























sc., and then the lace above referred to. For the 
bottom of the cover make a foundation of 40 st. 
with gray thread, and on this crochet, going 
backward and forward, twenty-three times 
alternately one gray, one red rib in the 
usual manner, but widen I st. each at the 
end of the first and at the end of the 
second rounds of the 7th, 10th, 25th, 
Bist, 34th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 
41st, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, and 
46th ribs. Now crochet 
around the bottom, ex- 
cepting the foundation 
st., also along the un- 
der edge of the top, one 
round of sc. with gray thread; 
previous to this, however, fold 
the front point of the top through 
the middle, and sew it together. 
Finally, crochet one side edge of tha 
bottom of the cover together with one 
side edge of the top, and furnish the un- 
connected edges of the cover with buttons 
and button-loops for closing. ‘The cover must, 
of course, be made to suit the shape of the iron. 


Crochet and Serpentine Braid Insertion 
for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—Take a piece of serpentine braid and crochet on 
cach side of it four rounds as follows: Ist round.—>* 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) in the first point of the braid, 2 ch, (chain 
stitch), then 1 de. (double crochet), 1 ste. (short treble crochet), 

















1 de, in the braid as shown by the illustration; these 3 de, are not 
worked off separately, but together, by drawing the thread through 
once; 2 ch. Repeat from 2d round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first 
ch., then 1 sde,, 5 de,, 1 ste. in that stitch of the preceding round which 
joins the nex 
de., lsh. in the 
ch. before the sde., 
sl. in the first ch. after 
the sde.; repeat from 
3d round.—Always 4 
ternately 1 sc. in the 
middle st. of a scallop 
of the preceding round, 
Corner OF BoRDER FOR 5 ch. 4th round.—1 
Cusnions, Covers, ETC. 
CoLorep Emsrolery. 


which are folded together in close windings, crosswise thereon, begi 
ning at one point. ‘These windings must correspond to the shape of the 
eard-board, becoming gradually longer toward the middle and shorter 

from the middle; they 
should not proj over 
the outer edge of the card- 
board. A piece of pasteboard, 
made to suit the shape of the 
brush, is pasted on the latter ; 
this piece is covered by another 
i f pasteboard, which must 
fifth of an inch larger 
all around than the first piece. 
Cover the larger piece with gr: 
muslin, then paste a piece of 
light brown carriage leather on Fig. 2.—Make a foun- 
the upper surface of the larger dation of ch. ; on this 
piece of pasteboard, and button-hole stitch | work one round of open-work dec., on 
the two together around the edge with brown | each side of this work six rounds in the 
silk. Join the outer edge of this part with a | manner shown by the illustration. The 
pasteboard edge two-fifths of an inch high, | veins of each ede. (cross double crochet) 
covered with light carriage leather, and edge | are divided by 2ch.and2st. After each 
it all nround with brown silk cord, On the | round of de. work a round of sl. 































sc, on every St. 





Fig. 1.—Knorrep axp Crocner Section 


Fig. 2.—Srcriox ov Kxorrep Work FOR 
or Troxixa Mat. 


Troxinc Mart. 
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work wi*h twine one round of sit yle crochet all around the mat, at the 
same tin e finishing off he pres ing ends of twine. Finally, work a 
row of pi ‘ots wita twine vt the outer edge of the mat. Each picot con- 
sists of a larger button->ole stitch on which five small button-hole stitches 
are worked in close suc ‘ession (+¢e illustration). 































Tatted Rosette. 
. See illustration on page 484. 
Work with tatting cotton, No. 80, beginning at the outer edge of the ro- 
sette, which is worked with two threads (shuttles). Tie both threads together, 


and work with one thread only * one ring of 3 ds. (double stitch; that is, Corner of Border 
one stitch right, one stitch left), 1 p. (picot), four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p. ; for Cushio: 

3 ds., 1 short p., 3 Covers, etc. 
ds., four times al- See illustration on 
ternately | p., 2 ds., page 484. 


then again 1 p., 3 
ds, Close the row 
of stitches in a ring. 
In close connection 
with this ring work 
on the foundation 
thread one scallop 
of 4 ds., 1 p., six 
times alternate! 
ds., 1 p., then 4 ds 
fasten the thread to 
the short p. of the 
ring first worked, 
and repeat from > 
eleven times more 
In working the las 
ring, instead of 


Tuts border is not 
only suitable for the 
above-named _ pur- 
poses, but also for or- 
namenting articles of 
dress, such as jackets, 
talmas, etc. For the 
foundation take cloth, 
satin, silk, or velvet, 
and embroider with 
saddler’s silk in col- 
ors which correspond 
or contrast with the 
colors of the founda- 
tion. 


Cravats and Bows 











formi the short - 
& faites to the amt Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustis axp Sarix Cravat Bow. Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow smutatisc a Pansy. ter, fhe Hair, 
ring, where its row Fig. 1.—Swiss Mus- 


of stitches is closed. After finishing the last scallop, fasten 
the threads and cut them off. Now work the rings in be- 
tween the rosette with one thread as follows: + 3 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of the half which is turned to the inside of 
the next ring, 3 ds. ; after a thread 
interval of three-fifths of an inch, 
repeat from *, always going for- 
ward. The beginning and end of 
the thread are fastened and cut off. 
Twist the joining threads of the 
small rings as shown by the illus- 
tration, and pass thread through 
them. Finally, work the lace 
stitches at the middle of the 
rosette, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Ironing Mat, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 454. 

Tuts mat, which is de- 
signed for rubbing flat-i 5 
is made in knot-work with gray twisted twine. The original is six 
inches wide and twelve inches long; the mat may, however, be worked 
larger or smaller, 
according to the 
size of the iron. 
Crochet with gray 
twine a foundation 
as long as the width 
of the cover is de- 
sired, pin this foun 


LIN AND VALENctENNES Cravat Bow. This bow is 
made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace two inches and a half wide, a half rosette of nar- 
rower Valenciennes lace, and an embroidery figure. 
Arrange the bow as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Swiss Mvsiix anD 
Satis Cravat Bow. This 
bow is made of Swiss muslin, 
violet satin, and violet velvet 
ribbon; it is trimmed with 
white lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide. The 
Swiss muslin ends are 
made of two side-pleated 
Swiss muslin strips edged 
with lace, each three 
inches wide and nine 
inches and three-quarters 
long. The satin strips 
are nine inches and one- 
quarter long and two 
inches and three-quarters wide each; they are sloped off at one end 
to a width of an inch and a quarter, and are edged with lace on the 
other end and laid in fan pleats. ‘The seam made by sewing these 
pieces, as well as the velvet ribbon loops, on the stiff lace foundation, 
is covered by a knot of S muslin and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow stmuvatine A Pansy. This cravat bow is 
made of violet velvet, violet 
satin, and black lace. The 
darker leaves are of violet 
velvet; they are each three 
dation to a sewing inches jong and three inches 
weight, and tie a and three-quarters wide, and 
piece of twine 80 are laid in a fold at the up- 















wiss MUSLIN AND 
Cravat Bow. 








Fig. 7.—Crire pe Caine anp Lack 
Bow ror tae Harr. 





Fig. 11.—Gros Gratn Rreroxn Bow 
ror THE Hark Inv TWO SHADES. 











° Fig. 6.—Crérr pe Caine anp Lace Fig. 8.—Gros Grats Rippon ann Lace 
Fig. 5.—Sitk Rispox Cravat Bow. Cravat Bow.--[See Fig. 7.] Cravat Bow. Fig. 9.—Cravat Bow siavtatma a Rose. 



































per edge, and pleated closely at the bottom. ‘The lighter (satin) leaves are 
made in a similar manner; they must, however, be somewhat smaller than the 
velvet leaves, ‘To the middle of the bow fasten a button covered with violet 
velvet and surrounded with lace. A row of wider lace is set all around the bow 
on the under side, 

Fig. 4.—Crire pe Cue Cravat Bow. This cravat bow, is made of pink 
erépe de Chine, and is trimmed with white lace an inch wide. * 

Fig. 5.—Siux Rrewon Cravar Bow. This bow of pink silk-ribbon an inch 
and a half wide is trimmed with white lace an inch and three-quarters wide and 
embroidery figures. For the bow cut two straight pieces of stiff lace each four 
inches and a quarter long and two ‘inches and a quarter wide. ‘These pieces 

are rounded off 
* from the middle 
at the bottom to- 
ward the upper 
edge, so that the 
are only an incl 
and three - quar- 
ters wide at the 
latter; the outer 
edge, excepting 
the top, is bor- 
» dered with lace. 
On these pieces 
sew the side-pleat- 
ed silk ribbon, 
loops and ends, 
and embroidery 
figures, as shown 
by theillustration. 


inches long on each foundation stitch, so that the ends project equally from 
the stitch (see Fig. 2, which shows how to make the knot-work). Knot 
each four ends of twine together as shown by the illustration. ‘This is most 
readily done by laying the ends flatly side by side, lay the left outer end to 
the right, so that it rests on the two middle ends (the latter form the foun- 
dation), and forms a loop at the left side. Pass the right outer end in a 
vertical direction over the left end of twine, which projects at the right of 
the foundation, then below the foundation through the loop at the left side; 
now draw both ends of the cord tight, and then work a similar knot, but 
now lay the right outer piece of twine to the left over the foundation, then 
finish the knot in the manner already described. ‘lwo such knots form a 
double knot. After working this double knot, work a second deuble 
knot ina similar manner. ‘Then divide each four ends into twos, and 
then again work 
two double knots 
with each two 
ends of one knot 
strand and each 
two ends of the 
next strand; the 
ends __ previously 
used for the foun- 
dation are now 
used in working 
the knots, and the 
other two ends 
serve for a foun- 
dation. In this 
manner work al- 
ternate double “ 





knots, observing Fygs. 6 and 7.— 
illaserstion, Fig. aera DE CHINE 
2, until the mat axp Lace Cra- 
ortie reqnisite Fig. 10.—Gros Gras Rippon Cravat Fig. 12.—Cr&rs pe Curnr ann VALENCIENNES Fig. 18.—Satmm Rrspor AND SILK Vat aND Harn 
length. Then Bow tx 7wo Snanre, Cravat Bow, Cravat Bow, Bows, These 
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ows are made of blue crépe de Chine, and Va- 
Jenciennes lace az inch and a quarter wide. For 
the larger leaf of the cravat bow, which rests on 
the lace, cut a bias strip of crepe de Chine five 
inches and a quarter wide and eleven inches and 
a quarter long; double it through the middle, 
slope the open side toward the ends to a width 
of an inch and a quarter, and lay it in fan pleats, 
letting the’pleats face each other at the middle. 
‘The upper leaves are arranged similarly, as shown 
by the illustration. These leaves are set on a 
stiff lace foundation, on which the ends, made as 
shown by the illustration, and a piece of tulle 
edged with lace an inch and a quarter wide, have 
first been sewn. The hair bow is arranged in a 
similar manner, a3 shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—Gros Grain Ripson axp Lace 
Cravat Bow. This cravat bow, of maroon 
ros grain ribbon and white Valenciennes lace 
two inches wide, is arranged on a stiff lace foun- 
dation as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 9.—CravaT Bow simucatine a Rose. 
‘This rose is made of pink organdy in two shades ; 
the leaves and stems are worked in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cot- 
ton on a double layer of tulle lined with Swiss 
muslin. Set the rose on a stiff lace foundation 
an inch and three-quarters in diameter. ‘The 
leaves in the middle are of the darker material. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Cravat anp Harr Bows 
oF Gros Grain Rippon In two Suaves, These 
bows are made of gros grain ribbon in two shades 
of brown. The illustrations plainly show the 
shades and the arrangement of the bows. The 
lighter colored loops are all pleated fan-shape. 

Fig. 12.—Crfpz pe Curing ann VALENCI- 
ENNESs Cravat Bow. This bow is made of 
purple crépe de Chine trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace two inches and a half wide. For the 
bow cut a bias piece of crépe de Chine eight 
inches wide and twelve inches long, cut out a 
piece four inches deep at the under end, so that 
two points are formed, edge the sides and the 
under pointed end with lace, and finally gather 
the sides and the middle closely, so that two 
puffs are formed, as shown by the illustration. 
Sew these puffs on a stiff lace foundation. 

Fig. 13.—Satin Ripgon anp SirK CravaT 
Bow. This bow is made of pink satin ribbon 
and silk of the same color. ‘I’o make the bow 
cut two bias strips of pink silk each four inches 
wide and seventeen inches and_ three-quarters 
long. Double each of these strips through the 
middle, and arrange them in fan-shaped pleats, 
as shown by the illustration, so that the box- 
pleat formed at the middle of each piece is the 
shortest, and the remaining pleats are graduated 
iu length. Finally, fasten the pieces thus pleat- 
ed,.as well as the loops and ends of satin ribbon, 
on a stiff lace foundation, and cover the seam 
with a knot of satin ribbon. 


PEARLS OF THE OCEAN. 


Peazts of the ocean, the dark or the fair, 
Choose as you wish, they are each of them there: 
With tresses of jet, or with tresses of gold; 
With shyest of eyes, or with saucy and bold. 


Pearls of the ocean, fresh from the sea, 
Brilliant with merriment, sparkling with glee; 
Ah! who ts the jeweler fated to fit 

Such pearls in a mounting—gold ring to wit? 


Pearl of the ocean, soft, fair, and bright; 
Pearl of the ocean, dark as the night: 
You each have admirers, either is prized, 
The fair fondly loved, the dark idolized. 





HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


Br tox Avtuog or “Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XII. - 


As we walk along, staggering under some heavy 
burden, or bleeding with some unseen wound, how 
often do the small perplexities of life catch at us 
unawares, like briers, and vex us sore. Hannah, 
as she felt herself borne fast away from Easter- 
ham, conscious of a sense half of relief and half of 
bitter loss, was conscious, too, of a ridiculously 
small thing which had not occurred to her till 
now, and which she would never have cared for on 
her own account, but she did on Bernard's. This 
was, How would Lady Dunsmore manage to re- 
ceive back in her household, as an equal and 
familiar friend, her ci-devant governess? Not 
that Miss Thelluson had ever been treated in the 
way governesses are said to be treated, though it 
is usually their 8wn fault ; but she had, of course, 
taken her position, both with guests and servants, 
simply as the governess, and never sought to alter 
it. But this position Rosie's aunt and Mr. Riv- 
ers’s sister-in-law could no longer suitably hold. 
As the cab drove up to the old family mansion 
in Mayfair which she knew so well, Hannah felt 
a sense of ancomfortableness for which she was 
almost angry with herself. 

But it was needless. Lady Dunsmore had 
that true nobility which, discovering the same in 
others, recognizes it at once, and acts according- 
ly. The slight difficulty which an inferior wom- 
an might have bungled over, she, with her gra- 
cious, graceful frankness, solved at once. 

“You will establish Miss Thelluson and her 
niece in the blue rooms,” said she to the house- 
keeper, who, seeing who the arrival was, came for- 
ward with a pleased but patronizing air. ‘‘ And 
see that every thing is made comfortable for the 
child and nurse, and that my friend here shall feel 
as much at home as if she were in her own house.”” 

“*Certainly, my lady.” And the wise old 
woman slipped quietly behind her back the hand 
she was extending to Miss Thelluson, till Miss 
Thelluson took and shook it cordially, then, 
courtesying, Mrs. Rhodes followed her respecttul- 
ly to the blue rooms, which, as every body knew, 
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being in commanication with the countess’s, were 
never assigned but to her favorite guests. 

Thus, domestically, the critical point was set- 
tled at once. Socially, too, with equal decision. 

“My friend, Miss Thelluson,” said Lady 
Dunsmore, introducing her at once to two ladies, 
aunts of Lord Dunsmore, who were in the draw- 
ing-room, and whom Hannah knew well enough, 
as they her, by sight. ‘‘ We are so glad to have 
her back among us, with her little niece. She 
will be such a welcome visitor, and my little girls 
will perfectly spoil the child, if only for her sake: 
they were so fond of Miss Thelluson.” 

And when, to prove this, Lady Blanche and 
Lady Mary came in leading little Rosie between 
them, and clung lovingly round their old gov- 
erness’s neck, Hannah felt perfectly happy—ay, 
even though Bernard was far away; and the re- 
membrance of him striding forlornly to his de- 
serted home, came across her like a painful, re- 

roachful vision. And yet it was not unnatural. 
The transition from perplexity to peace, from sus- 
picion to tender respect, from indifference or cold- 
ness to warm, welcoming love, was very sweet. 
Not until the strain was taken off her did Han- 
nah feel how terrible it had been. 

When Lady Dunsmore, as if to prove decisive- 
ly the future relation in which they were to stand, 
came into her room before dinner, and sitting 
down in her white dressing-gown before the 
hearth—where aunt and niece were arranging 
together a beautiful Noah’s ark—put her hand 
on Miss Thelluson’s shoulder, saying, ‘‘ My dear, 
I hope you will make yourself quite happy with 
us,” Hannah very nearly broke down. 

The countess stooped and began caressing the 
child, making solemn inquiries of her as to Noah 
and Mrs. Noah, their sons and sons’ wives, and 
arranging them in a dignified procession across 
the rug. if 

‘“What a happy-looking little woman she is 
—this Rosie! And I hope her auntie is happy 
too? As happy as she expected to be?” 

Hannab’s self-control was sorely testéd. This 
year past she had lived in an atmosphere of min- 
gled bliss and torment, of passionate love and 
equally passionate coldness ; been exposed to al- 
ternations of calm civility and rudeness almost 
approaching unkindness; but it was long since 
any one—any woman—had spoken to her in that 
frank, affectionate tone, She felt that Lady 
Dunsmore understood her; and when two good 
women once do this they have a key to one an- 
other’s hearts such as no man, be he ever 80 
dear, can quite get hold of. 

As Hannah laid her cheek against the pretty 
soft hand—none the less soft that its grasp was 
firm, and none the less pretty that it sparkled 
with diamonds—the tears came stealing down, 
and with them was near stealing out that secret 
which all the taunts in the world would never 
have forced from her. 

But it must not be. It would compromise not 
herself alone. She knew well—she had long 
made up her mind to the fact—that unless Ber- 
nard and she could be legally married, the re- 
lations between them must be kept strictly be- 
tween their two selves. The world might guess 
as it chose, accuse as it chose, but not one con- 
firmatory word must it get out of either of them. 
Ont of her, certainly, it never should. 

Therefore she looked steadily up into her 
friend's face. ‘‘ Yes; my little girl makes me 
very happy. You were right in once saying that 
a woman is only half a woman till she bas a 
child. Of her own, you meant; but it is true 
even if not her own. I have found it to be so. 
Ihave almost forgotten I am not Rosie's mother.” 

And then, aware of a keen inquisitiveness in 
Lady Dunsmore’s look, Hannah blushed vio- 
lently. : 


The countess dropped down again beside 
Noah’s ark, and occupied herself, to Rosie's in- 
tense delight, in making a bridge over which all 
the animals could pass out, till the child and her 
new playfellow became the best of friends. ~ 

fs jie is not much like her father, I think ; 
and yet she has a look of him—his bright, merry 
look, such as he had before his trouble came. 
Is he getting over it at all? It is now a good 
while since your poor sister died.” 

“* Rosie’s age tells it—nearly three years.” 

“*That is a long time for a man to mourn 
nowadays. But”—checking herself—‘‘ I always 
thought Mr. Rivers very fuithful-hearted, con- 
stant in his friendships, and, therefore, in his 
loves; and knowing how forlorn a man is who 
has once been married, I, for one, should never 
blame him if he made a second choice.” 

Hannah was silent; then seeing Lady Duns- 
more paused for some acquiescence, she gave it 
in one or two meaningless words. 

‘* And meantime, 1 conclude, yon remain at 
Easterham. Your brother-in-law evidently ap- 
preciates your society, and the blessing you are 
to his little girl. He said as much to me. He 
told me he did not know what Rosie would have 
done withont you, and that you and she are never 


to be parted. Is it so?” 
‘He has promised me that I shall have her 
always.” 


‘« Even in case of his second marriage? But 
I beg your pardon; I really have no right to be 
curious about Mr. Rivers’s domestic arrange- 
ments—I know him too slightly; but yet 1 can 
not help taking an interest in him, for his own 
sake as well as for yours.” 

She pressed the hand she held, but asked no 
further questions—made no atterfipt whatever to 
find out what Hannah did not choose to tell. 
That noble confidence which exists among wom- 
en oftener than they are given credit for—when 
each knows quite well the other's secret, but 
never betrays either to her friend or a stranger 
the silent, mutual trust—was henceforward es- 
tablished between the two. The moment Lady 
Dunsmore had closed the door, after talking a 
good while of Dansmore topics, of her daughters, 
ber husband, and a journey she wanted to take, 


only was hindered by Lord Dunsmore's deter- 
mination to wait and vote for a bill that he great- 
y desired to see pass the House of Lords—‘‘ the 

ill concerning deceased wives’ sisters, in which 
you know he was alwgys so interested” — Hannah 
felt certain that this sharp-witted little lady 
guessed her whole position as well as if she had 
told it, Also that she would keep the discovery 
herself, and aid in defending it from the outside 
world, as sacredly as if she had been pledged to 
inviolable secrecy, and bound by the honor of all 
the Dacres and Dunsmores. 

With a sense of self-respect and self-content- 
edness greater than she had known for some 
time, Hannah dressed for dinner. Carefully, 
too; for Bernard’s sake; since if the Countess 
guessed any thing, she would have liked her to 
feel that it was not so unnatural, Bernard’s lov- 
ing her. On his account she was glad to be held 
an honored guest—glad to be met cordially, and 
talked to with courteous attention at dinner-time 
by a man like the Earl of Dunsmore, who, 
though rumor said his wife had made him all 
that he was—had roused him from the dolce far 
niente life of an idle young nobleman into a hard- 
cworking man—was a person who in any rank of 
life woald have been useful and esteemed. And 
he spoke of Bernard, whom he said he had met 
several times when in London, with warm re- 
gard. 
This was sweet to her; and equally sweet was 
the unconscious contrast of coming back to her 
old haunts under new conditions and circum- 
stances. Often, during some pause of silence, 
she secretly counted up her blessings—how rich 
she was, who had once been so poor. And when, 
at dessert, there stole in, hand-in-hand with little 
Lady Isabel, who had grown from a baby into 
a big girl since Miss Thelluson left, a certain 
white fairy in blue ribbons, who, looking round 
the dazzling room with a pretty bewilderedness, 
caught sight of one known face, and ran and hid 
her own lovingly in Tannie’s lap, ‘'annie’s heart 
leaped with joy. ‘The child—her own child !— 
nothing and nobody could take that treasure from 
her. She and Bernard might never be married ; 
weary of long waiting, he might give up loving 
her, and marry some one else; but he was a 
man of honor—he would always leave her the 
child. 

“Rosie does you the greatest credit,” said 
Lord Dunsmore, smiling at the little woman, 
and trying to win her—but vainly—from Tannie’s 
arms. ‘‘She is a charming child.” 

Hannah laughed. ‘‘‘Then you will indorse 
the proverb about old maids’ children ?” said she, 

‘Was it because he looked at her, or because 
of her own conscious heart, that one of those 
horrible sudden blushes came, and with it the 
sense of hypocrisy—of always bearing about with 
her a secret, which, sinless as she felt it was, 
every body might not consider so? For even this 
night, though the dinner-circle was small, Lord 
Dunsmore’s known advocacy of the Bill caused 
it to be discussed on all sides, argued pro and 
con by friends and enemies, in a way that neither 
host nor hostess could repress without attracting 
attention. At length, perbaps out of wise kind- 
ness, they ceased trying to repress it; and Han- 
nah heard the whole question of whether a man 
might or might not marry his deceased wife's 
sister argued out logically and theologically as 
she had never heard it before, together with all 
the legal chances for and against the Bill. She 
could not shut her ears—she dared not: for what 
to all these others was a mere question of social 
or political opinion, was to her a matter of life 
and death. Soshesat quiet, keeping, by a strong 
etfort, her countenance as still as a stone, and 
her voice, when she had to speak, just like that 
of any other dinner-table guest, who joined plac- 
idly, or carelessly, or combatively in the con- 
versation that was going on. It was best 80; 
best to buckle on at once the armor that, in all 
probability, she would have to wear through life. 

Lord Dunsmore seemed hopeful of his cause. 
He had entered into it, unlike many others, from 
purely impersonal motives—from a simple sense 
of right and justice; and he had a strong faith, 
he said, that the right would conquer at last. 

“Not,” he added, laughing, “that I want to 
compel every man to marry his deceased wife's 
sister, as some people seem to think Ido; I am 
sure I have not the slightest wish ever to marry 
mine! But I consider all restrictions upon mar- 
riage made by neither God nor nature a mistake 
andawrong. And any law which creates a falee 
and unnatural position between man and woman 
is an equal wrong. Let there be no shams: Let 
a man have his natural mother, sister, wife, but 
no anomalous relationships, which, pretending to 
all, are in reality none of the three.”” 

“* And," said Lady Dunsmore, mischievously, 
““snch is the nature of man, that when all these 
pretty pretenses were broken down, and a man 
must either marry a lady or have nothing to say 
to her, I believe he would choose the latter course. 
You are such contradictory creatures, you men, 
that I suspect as soon as all of you might marry 
your wives’ sisters you would none of you desire 
to do it! But, come, we ladies have had enough 
of the Marriages Bill, though every body must 
put up with it in this house; for when my hus- 
band gets a hobby he rides it todeath. I ride 
with him, too, on this one,” she added, as, step- 
ping aside to let her matron guests pass into the 
drawing-room, she quietly, and without any ap- 

arent intention, took hold of Miss ‘Thelluson’s 

and. ‘There was something in the warm, firm 
clasp so sympathetic that, for very gratitude, 
Hannah could have wept. 

The subject ended with the closing of the din- 
ing-room door ; no one suspected for a moment 
that one guest present had a vital interest there- 
in. _ The ladies gathered round the fire, and the 
countess, who was as popular and agreeable with 
her own sex as she was with gentlemen, began 
talking gayly of other things. And so Hannah's 
ordeal, from which no one could save her, from 
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which it would have been dangerous to attempt 
to save her, passed by for the time being. 

It was a very happy evening; not exactly a 
family evening—the public life the Dunsmores | 
precluded that—but with a great deal of familiness 
about it; more than Hannah had ever imagined 
could be, in the gays when she sat aloof in her 
attic parlor, and spent her lonely evenings, empty 
of love, and feeling that love would never revisit 
her more. Now when she saw Lord Dunsmore 
speak caressingly to his wife, and watched one 
young couple slip away into the inner parlor— 
Lady Dunsmore had a proverbial faculty of al- 
lowing young people to fall in love at her house; 
not make a marriage, but really fall in love— 
Hannah remembered, with a strange leap of the 
heart, that her love-days, too, were to come—not 


past. 

Yes, she had been loved—she was loved—even 
like these. She had felt once—just once—Ber- 
nard’s arms close around her, and his kiss upon 
her. mouth; and when, solemnly and tenderly 
rather than passionately, she thought of this—in 
the very house and among the very people where 
she had once been so lonely, yet not unblest or 
discontented in her loneliness—it seemed as if 
she could never be lonely any more. 

When she quitted the drawing-room—coming 
out of the glitter and the show, yet not unreal or 
painful show, for there was heart-warmth be- 
neath it all—and went back into her own room, 
Hannah was happy too. 

For there, from a crib in the corner, came the 
soft breathing of ‘‘ auntie’s darling,” who always 
slept beside her now. She had taken her during 
some slight illness of Grace’s, and could not again 
relinquish the fond charge. It gave her such a 
sense of rest and peace and content—the mere 
consciousness of little Rosie asleep beside her— 
it seemed to drive away all the evil angels that 
sometimes haunted her, the regrets and despond- 
encies over a lot that such a little more would 
have made quite perfect, and yet that little 
could not be—regrets all the sharper that they 
were not altogether for herself. For she had 
Rosie; and she was secretly, almost contritely, 
aware that Rosie was almost enough to make her 
happy. Not so with Bernard. As she sat over 
her pleasant fire she could have blamed herself 
for that peace of heart in which he could not 
share. 

He had begged her to write to him regularly, 
and she had agreed; for she saw no reason why 
both should not take every comfort that fate al- 
lowed them. Yet when she sat down she knew 
not what to say. How was she to write to him 
—as her brother, her friend, her betrothed? He 
was all three, and yet neither; and he might nev- 
er be any thing else, 

She dropped her pen, and fell into deep thought, 
Putting herself entirely aside, was it right to allow 
Bernard, a young man in the prime of his days, 
to bind himeelf by an uncertain bond, which de- 
barred him from the natural joys of life, and ex- 
posed him to the continual torment of hope de- 
ferred, which to a woman would be hard enough, 
but to a man was all but unendurable? 

Now that she was away from Easterham—es- 
caped from the nightmare-like influence of the 
life, half bliss, half torture, which she had led 
there—she tried to feel in this new place like a 
new person, and to judge her own position calm- 
ly, as if it had been that of some one else. She 
thought over, deliberately, every word she had 
heard from Lord Dunsmore and others that night, 
and tried to count what reasonable chances there 
were of the only thing which would ever make 
her Bernard's wife—the passing of the Bill they 
had talked about. Vain speculation, as hun- 
dreds in this land know only too well. The re- 
sult was, that instead of the letter she had meant 
to write, she sat down and wrote another: such 
@ one as many a woman has written, too, with 
bleeding heart and streaming eyes, though the 
words may have been calm and cold. She im- 

lored him for his own sake to consider whether 

¢ could not conquer his ill-fated love for herself, 
and find among the many charming girls he was 
always meeting some one whom he could love 
and marry, and be happy. 

“I only want you to be happy,” she wrote. 
“T shall never blame you—never tell any human 
being you once cared for me. And you will 
think of me tenderly still—as you do of my sis- 
ter Kosa. And you will leave me Rosa's child ?” 

Then she planned, in her clear, common-sense 
way, how this was to be managed ; how he was to 
pay her a yearly sum—she would refuse nothing 
—for the maintenance of her niece, whom she 
would herself educate, perhaps abroad, which 
would make an ostensible reason for the separa- 
tion. 

“She will comfort me for all I lose, more than 
you think. She will be a bit of her mother and 
of you always beside me; and your letting me 
take care of her will be almost equivalent to your 
taking care of me, as you wanted to do, but my 
hard fate would not allow it.” 

And then all she was resigning rushed back 
upon Hannah’s mind—the sweetness of being 
loved, the tenfold sweetness of loving. 

“‘Oh, my Bernard, my Bernard!” she sobbed, 
and thought if she could once again, for only one 
minute, have her arms round his neck, and her 
head on his shoulder, the giving him up would 
be less hard. And she wondered how she could 
have been so thoughtlessly happy an hour ago, 
when things were in exactly the same position 
as now, only she saw them in a different light. 
Hers was one of those bitter destinies, in which 
the aspect of circumstances, often even of duties, 
changed every hour. 

Still re-reading her letter, she felt it must go, 
just as it was. It was right he should know her 
exact mind, and be set free to act as was best for 
himself. She finished and sealed it; but she 
wept over it very much—so much that her child 
heard her. 

A little white ghost with rosy cheeks peeped 
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over the crib side, and stared, half-frigatencd, 
round the unfamiliar room. 

“Rosie wake up! Tannie tying! Then Rosie 
ty too.” Then came a little wail—‘'‘Tunnie 
take her, in Tannie own arms!” 

No resisting that. All love-anguish, love- 
yearning, fled far away; and Hannah half for- 
got Bernard in her innocent passion for Bernard's 
child. 

The letter went, but it brought no answer back. 
At first Hannah scarcely expected one. He 
would naturally take time to consider his decis- 
ion, and she had put it to him as an absolute 
decision, proposing that, after this event, neither 
she nor Rosie should go back to Easterham. If 
he was to be free, the sooner he was free the bet- 
ter. Suspense was sore, as she knew. 

A letter of his had crossed hers, written at the 
very hour she wrote, but in oh! such a different 
tone—a real love-letter, out of the deepest heart 
of an impulsive man, to whom nothing seems 
impossible. How hard, how cruel must hers 
have seemed! Still, she was glad she had writ- 
ten it. More and more the misery of a woman 
who feels that ber Jove is not a blessing but a 
misfortune to her lover forced itself upon Han- 
nah’s mind. Through all the present pleasant- 
ness of her life—her long idle mornings with her 
datling, her afternoons with Lady Dunsmore, 
shopping, visiting, or enjoying that charming 
companionship which was fast growing into the 
deliberate friendship of middle age, often firmer 
than that of youth—through all this came the 
remembrance of Bernard, not as a joy, as at first, 
but an actual pain. 

For his silence continued: nay, seemed to be 
intentionally maintained. He forwarded her let- 
ters in blank envelopes, without a single word. 
Was he offended? Had she, in her very love, 
struck him so hard that he could not forgive the 
blow? 

**T hope your brother-in-law is well,” Lady 
Dunsmore would say, courteously looking away 
while Hannah opened the daily letter, at first 
with a trembling anxiety, afterward with a stolid 
patience that expected nothing. ‘‘ We shall be 
delighted to see him here. And tell him he 
ought to come soon, or his little girl will forget 
him. ‘Three weeks is a long trial of memory at 
her age.” 

“¢Oh, Rosie will not forget papa. And he is 
busy—very busy in his parish.” For Hannah 
could not bear he should be thought to neglect 
his child. 

Yet how explain that she could not deliver the 
message, could not write to him or ask him to 
come? His possible coming was the greatest 
dread she had. Apart from him she could be 
stern and prudent; bat she knew if he stood be- 
fore her, with his winning looks and ways—his 
sisters sometimes declared that from babyhood 
nobody ever could say no to Bernard—all her wis- 
dom would melt away in utter tenderness. 

By-and-by the fear or the hope—it seemed a 
strange mixture of both—came true. One day, 
returning from a drive, leaving Lady Dunsmore 
behind somewhere, she was told there was a gen- 
tleman waiting for her. 

“Papa! papa! Dat papa’s stick!” shrieked 
Rosie, in an ecstasy, as her sharp young eyes 
canght sight of it in the hall. 

Hannah's heart stood still; but she must go 
on; the child dragged her. And Rosie, springing 
into papa’s arms, was a shield to her aunt great- 
er than she knew. 

Mr. Rivers kissed his little girl fondly. Then, 
wasting no time in sentiment, the butterfly creat- 
ure struggled down from him, and offered him a 
dilapidated toy. 

‘*Rosie’s horse broken—papa mend it.” 

‘Papa wishes he could mend it, with a few 
other broken things!” said Mr. Rivers, bitterly, 
till, seeing Rosie's pitiful face, he added, ‘‘ Nev- 
er mind, my little woman; papa will try. Go 
with Grace, and I will come and see Rosie pres- 
ently.” 

‘And so he shut the door upon nurse and child, 
in a way that made Hannah see clearly he was 
determined to speak with her alone. But his 
first words were haughty and cold. 

“*T suppose it is scarcely necessary for me to 
apologize for coming to see my daughter? I had 
likewise another errand in London—Adeline is 
here, consulting a doctor. She has been worse 
of late.” 

“*T am very sorry.” 

Then he burst out: ‘‘You seem to be sorry 
for every body in the world—except me! How 
could you write me that letter? As if my fate 
Were not hard enough before, but you must go and 
make it harder.” 

“*T wished to lighten it.” 

“How? By telling me to go and marry some 
oneelse ? What sort of creature do you think a 
man must be—more, what sort of creature is he 
likely to grow to—who loves one woman and mar- 
ries another? For I love you. You may not be 
young, or beautiful, or clever. I sometimes won- 
der what there is about you that makes me love 
you. I fight against my love with every argu- 
ment in my power. But there itis, and it will not 
be beaten down. I will marry you, Hannah, if I 
can. If not, I will have as much of you—your 
help, your companionship—as ever I can. When 
are you coming home?” 

‘* Home?” 

““T say it is home: it must be. Where else 
should you go to? Ican not be parted from my 
daughter. Rosie can not be parted from you. 
For Rosie’s sake, my house must be your home.” 

“* What shall I do?” said Hannah, wringing 
her hands. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

She thought she had made her meaning plain 
enough; but here was the work all to do over 
again, If she had ever doubted Bernard’s lov- 
ing her, she had no doubt of it now. It was 
one of those mysterious attractions, quite inde- 
pendent of external charms, and deepened by 
every influence that daily intimacy can exercise. 


She fully believed him when he said, as he kept 
saying over and over aguin, that if he did not 
marry her he would never marry any other wom- 
an. And was she to bid him go away, and never 
see her more? This, when their love was no un- 
holy love, when it trenched upon no natural 
rights, when no living soul could be harmed by 
it, and many benefited, as well as they them- 
selves ? ss 

Hannah could not do it, All her resolutions 
melted into air, and she let him see that it was 
so. Anyhow, he saw his power, and used it. 
With a hungry heart he clasped and kissed her. 

‘*Now we are friends again. I have been 
hating you for days, but I'll forgive you now. 
You will not write me any more such letters? 
We will try not to quarrel again.” 

“Quarrel! oh, Bernard!” and then she made 
him let her go, insisting that they must be friends, 
and only friends, just now. 

“* Perhaps you are right. I beg your pardon. 
Only let me hold your hand.” 

And so they sat together, silent, for ever so 
long, till both had recovered from their agitation. 
Hannah made him tell ber about Adeline, who 
was fast declining, nobody quite saw why; but 
they thought some London doctor might find it 
out. And Adeline herself was eager to come. 

“*Chiefly, 1 think, because you are here. She 
wants you, she says. She will not have any of 
her own sisters to nurse her; to Bertha especial- 
ly she has taken a violent dislike, only we don’t 
mind the fancies of an invalid. I brought Ade- 
line up to town myself. Her husband had some 
business to attend to; but he comes up with Ber- 
tha to-morrow.” 

** He should have come with his wife to-day ;” 
and then Hannah stopped herself. Of what use 
was it to open the family eyes to an impossible 
and therefore imaginary wrong? What good 
would it do? probably much harm. Yet her 
heart ached for unfortunate Adeline. 

She suggested going at once to see her, for 
Bernard had left her close at hand, in one of 
those dreary lodgings which seem chiefly occu- 
pied by invalids, the most of London fashionable 
physicians living in streets hard by. Their pa- 
tients come to be near them, settling down for a 
few weeks in these sad rooms to recover or to 
die, as fate might choose. 

“*Yes, do let me go,” repeated Hannah. ‘Shall 
I fetch Rosie to play with Papa while I leave a 
message for Lady Dunsmore ?” 

When she came back with the child in her 
arms Bernard told her she looked quite her old 
self again. So did he. And she was glad to 
throw the shield of their former peaceful, simple 
life over the strong passion that she perceived in 
him, and felt more and more in herself—the 
smothered, silent tragedy which might imbitter 
all their coming days. 

And yet when she found herself walking with 
him in the safe loneliness of Regent Street crowds, 
Hannah was not unhappy. Her long want of 
him had made him terribly dear. He, too, ap- 
peared to sifatch at the present moment with a 
wild avidity. 

“Only to be together—together,” said he, as 
he drew her arm through his and kept it there. 
And the love thus cruelly suppressed seemed to 
both a thing compared to which all young peo- 
ple’s love—young people who can woo and mar- 
ry like the rest of the world—was pale and col- 
orless. ‘Theirs resistance had but strengthened, 
because it was only a struggle against circum- 
stance: unmingled with any conscience stings, 
like as of those who fight against some sinful 
passion, But their passion, though legally for- 
bidden, was morally pure and free from blame. 

So they walked on together; content, accept- 
ing the joy of the hour, making gay remarks, and 
peeping into shop windows, in a childish sort of 
way, till they reached the gloomy house where 
Bernard’s sister lay. Then they forgot them- 
selves and thought only of her. 

Adeline was greatly changed. Never very 
pretty, now she was actually plain. There was 
a sickly ghastliness about her, a nervous, fretful 
look, which might be either mental or physical— 
probably was a combination of both. Nota pleas- 
ant wife for a man to come home to; and young 
Mr. Melville, who was a mere ordinary country 
squire, without any tastes beyond hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing, was a little to be pitied too. Still 
men must take their wives, as women their hus- 
bands, for better for woise. 

«Tam very ill, you see, Miss Thelluson,” said 
the invalid, stretching out a weary hand. “It 
was very kind of Bernaid to take all this trouble 
to bring me up to a London doctor, but I don’t 
think it will do any good.” 

Hannah uttered some meaningless hope, but 
faintly, for she saw death in the girl's face. She 
was only a girl still, and yet in some ways it was 
the face of an old woman. The smothered pangs 
of half a lifetime seemed written there. 

‘1 bring good news,” said Bernard, cheerfully. 
“*T found a letter in the hall saying that Herbert 
will be here to-morrow, possibly even to-night.” 

Adeline looked up eagerly. 

“*To-night! And.any hody with him?” 

“Bertha, I believe. Her mother insisted she 
should come.” 

A miserable fire flashed in the poor sunken 


yes, 

a She shall not come! 1 will not have her! 
I want no sisters; my maid is nurse enough. 
Besides, it is all a sham, a wretched sham. Ber- 
tha has no notion of nursing any body!” 

“<I think you are mistaken, dear,” said Ber- 
nard, soothingly. ‘‘ Hannah, what do you say? 
Ought not her sister to be with her?” 

Hannah dropped her eyes; and yet she felt 
the miserable girl was watching her with an ea- 
gerness actually painful, as if trying to find out 
how much she guessed of her dreary secret; 
which, wenk and silly as she was in most things, 
pour Adeline had evidently kept with a bravery 
worthy of a better cause. 


“I see no use in Bertha’s coming,” said she 
again, with a great effort at self-control. ‘‘I know 
her better than Haunah does. She is no compan- 
ion td an invalid; she hates sickuess. She will 
be always with Herbert, not with me. I heard 
them planning Rotten Row in the morning and 
theatres every night. They are strong and 
healthy and lively, while I—’ 

‘The poor young wife burst into tears. 

“I will stay beside her,” whispered Hannah 
to Bernard. ‘‘Go you away.” 

After he was gone Adeline burst out hysteric- 
ally: ‘‘Keep her away from me! the sight of 
her will drive me wild. Keep them all awa 
from me, or I shall betray myself—I know I shall. 
And then they will all laugh at me, and say it is 
ridiculous nonsense ; as perhaps it is. You see” 
—clutching Hannah's hand—‘‘she is by law his 
sister too. He couldn't marry her, not if I were 
dead twenty times over. Sometimes I wish he 
could, and then they dared not go on as they do. 
I could turn her out of the house, like any other 
strange woman who was stealing my husband's 
heart from me.” 

Hannah made no answer; tried to seem as if 
she did not hear. Incurable griefs are some- 
times best let alone; but this of Adeline’s, hav- 
ing once burst its bonds, would not be let alone. 

‘* Tell me,” she said, grasping Hannah's hand 
—‘‘you are a good woman; you will tell me 
true—is it all nonsense my feeling this as I do? 
How would you feel if you were in my place? 
And if you were Bertha, would you do as she 
does? Would you try to make your sister's 
husband fond of you, as he ought not to be of 
any woman except his wife, and then say, ‘Oh, 
it’s all right, we're brother and sister?’ Bat is 
it right? Hannah Thelluson, is it right? Sup- 
pe your sister had been living, how would it 

ve been between you and Bernard ?” 

A startling way of putting the question, far 
more so than the questioner dreamed of. For a 
moment Hannah winced, and then her strong, 
clear common-sense, as wel] as her sense of jus- 
tice, camfe to the rescue and righted her at once. 

“*You might as well ask how would it have 
been between me and any other woman’s hus- 
band in whose house I happened to stay. Of 
course he would have been nothing to me—noth- 
ing whatever. I am not married,” she added, 
smiling, ‘‘and I can not quite judge of married 
people's feelings. But I think if I ever loved a 
man well enough to be his wife, I should not be 
a jealous wife at all. Sister or friend might 
come about the house as much as he chose. I 
could trust him, for I could trust myself. I would 
be ¢0 much to him that he would never care for 
any body but me. ‘That is, while living. When 
I was dead"—there Hannah paused, and tried 
solemnly to put herself in the place of a dead wife 
—of Bernard’s dead wife viewing him tenderly 
from the celestial sphere—‘‘ if the same love for 
my sister or my friend, which would be his deg- 
radation in my lifetime, could be his blessing 
afterward, let him take it, and be blessed !” 

Adeline looked astounded. But the hidden sore 
had been opened, the cleansing healing touch had 
been applied. There was a reasonableness in 
her expression as she replied : 

“That is altogether a new notion of love, 
You might not feel so if you were married, or if 
you were really fond of any body. Now I was 
very fond of Herbert, even when I knew he liked 
Bertha. But when he liked me, and married 
me—seeing that it made him safe never to marry 
my sister—I thought I could not possibly be 
jealous again. No more I am, in one sense. 
‘They will never do any thing wrong. But there's 
& great deal short of doing wrong that breaks a 
wife's heart; and they have broken mine—they 
have broken mine.” 

Again rose up the feeble wail of the weak, af- 
fectionate soul, who yet had not the power to 
win or command affection, From sheer pity 
Hannah forbore to blame. 

‘*Why not speak to them plainly?” suggested 
she at last. ‘‘ Why not tell them they are mak- 
ing you unhappy ?” 

““And be laughed at for my pains, as a sickly, 
jealous-minded fool! Because he can't ever 
marry her-the law forbids that, you know. 
After I am dead he must choose somebody else, 
and she too, and nobody will blame them for 
any thing; and yet they have killed me.” 

** Hush—hush!” said Hannah; ‘‘that is not 
true, not right. You yourself allowed they 
meant no harm, and will never do any thing 
wrong.” 

“*What is wrong?” cried poor Adeline, pit- 
eously. ‘I want my husband—his company, 
his care, his love; and I don't get him. He 
turns to somebody else. And I hate that some- 
body, even if she is my own sister. And I wish 
I could drive her out of the house—that I do! 
or shame her openly, as if she were any strange 
girl who dared come flirting with my husband. 
They're wicked women all of them, and they 
break the hearts of us poor wives.” 

There was a certain bitter truth under Ad- 
eline’s frenzied fancies ; but Hannah had no time 
to reply to either; for, while they were talking, 
there was a bustle outside. Gay, blooming, ex- 
cited with her journey, Bertha Rivers burst in, 
Mr. Melville following her. 

‘So Iam come, Addy dear, though you did'nt 
want me. But you'll be glad of me, I know. 
Why you're looking quite rosy again, isn’t she 
Herbert?” 

Rosy she was; for her cheeks burned like coals. 
But the husband, as he carelessly kissed her, 
never found it out; and Bertha, in her redan- 
dant health and exuberant spirits, never noticed 
the dead silence of her sister's welcome—the sul- 
Jen way in which she turned her face to the wall, 
and left them to their chatter and their mirth. 

It was the same all the evening; for Hannah, 
at Adeline’s earnest request, had staid. Mrs. 
Melville scarcely spoke a word. Their plans 
were discussed, sometimes including her, eome- 
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times not ; but all were talked of treely before her. 
It never seemed to occur to any one—not even 
to Bernard—that Adeline was dying. And with 
that wonderful self-command which perhaps only 
the conscious approach of death could have given 
to so weak a nature, Adeline never betrayed, by 
look or word, the secret jealousy that, at any rate, 
had helpedgo sap her frail life away. 

‘*Come and see mg every day,” she whispered 
when Miss Thelluson wished her good-by. ‘I'll 
try and remember what you said; but please 
forget every thing I said. Let nobody guess at 
it.I shall not trouble any of them very long.” 

Hannah walked home, strangely silent and 
sad, even though she was beside Bernard; and 
feeling, as one often is forced to feel, that other 
people’s miseries would perhaps be worse to bear 
than one’s own. 





DREAMS. 


S a rule, dreams may be said to be in some 

. sort of way or another the reproductions, 
caricatured, distorted, jumbled up, of our daily 
existence, and they may generally be traced to 
something, however unimportant or much forgot- 
ten, of what has been—in fact, that they are mere- 
ly to our lives what the shadow on the wall is to 

e candle that burns on the table, and that they 
have no life or separate existence of their own. 
But there are dreams in which this is not the 
case—dreams that take the initiative, and after 
which the real life follows—dreams that distinct- 
ly, as the image in a mirror throws back the thing 
before it, show to the dreamer things that have 
not taken place, but are yet to come; and what 
can equal the surprise of that dreamer when, 
days or weeks or months afterward, suddenly, as 
such an event takes place, or such a remark is 
made, he remembers that he has once before in 
his life said and done, or seen and heard, all that 
is now going on—and it was in a dream? 

But, naturally, as our dreams are not ticketed 
“This is a prophecy,” or “This is merely a 
nightmare,” we°can not be expected to heed 
them, as in that case we should spend our time, 
like people who are afraid of beginning any work 
on Friday, or of sitting down thirteen to dinner, 
in an agony of fear, displacing all our plans and 
arrangements according to the bugbears of the 
night, and trembling for those who, refusing to 
do likewise, seem to be running into some hide- 
ous danger, against which they themselves, or 
we for them, had been ‘‘ warned in a dream.” 
Of course, just like presentiments, for one that 
comes true a thousand do not; so it is with 
dreams. Of the same nature as the dream pro- 
phetic are the dreams that lead to the discovery 
of lost things, dreamed, not by the person who 
either lost or placed them where they are found, 
as that would belong to dreams of memory, but 
by some third person, who seems in sleep sud- 
denly to have been gifted with second-sight. It 
is this (almost a miracle, worked for no appar- 
ently greater object than the finding of an old 
shawl or a worthless umbrella, for these inspira- 
tions seldom or ever come about things of con- 
sequence) which is so unaccountable, and which 
seems to us poor mortals so objectless; and we 
ask peevishly why, at some great crisis in our 
lives, we were not given the power that, wasted 
on our old clothes, was so valueless, but which, 
had it been bestowed on us then, would have 
been so priceless. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Butreemttx Gerppie CaKes.—These are best made 
in the spring, when cows have fresh grass, and the but- 
termilk loses the bitter taste it getsin winter. To have 
the cakes light and in perfection, the buttermilk must 
not be strained, but should have the little particles of 
butter floating in it; but, if bought strained, it is best 
to cut a small piece of butter, about the size of a wal- 
nut, into very small bits, and put it to the milk. Toa 
pint of buttermilk allow a scant half pint of clabber- 
ed milk; mix and put into the basin, stirring in flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; beat well, and until 
the lumps are all out; then add a tea-spoonful of salt, 
and 4 tea-spoonful of soda finely powdered and stirred 
into a scant gill of Hour (the soda must be thoroughly 
mixed in); beat well into the batter; add enough but- 
termilk to make it of the consistency of buckwheat 
cakes, Have the griddle hot, and bake as other grid- 
dle cakes. 

Boutrer that is made in early spring often has a dis- 
agreeable taste of garlic. To remedy this stir in a lit- 
tle vinegar to the cream before churning—about half 
‘a tea-cupful to a gallon of cream. This will remove 
all taste. 3 

Mctrox.—In winter a leg of mutton should be 
frozen, slices cut off about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and cooked in a chafing-dish with a little 
butter; they must be turned frequently while cook- 
ing. Currant jelly is a great improvement. ’ 

Josp Pastry.—Allow the white of one egg to each 
pie; beat to a very stiff froth; then, with a feather, 
spread a little of it over the pie, after baking and cool- 
ing; then a very little pulverized sugar; with a broad- 
bladed knife, dipped in water, spread over it the rest of 
the egg, and sprinkle thickly over all more sugar, and a 
little cold water to diesolve it, and place in the oven a 
few minutes todry and crust over. Take out and cool. 

Drasret.—Take alx or eight nice pippin apples, pare, 
core, and cut them in pieces; add a small quantity of 
water, and stew them until soft, watching them to sea 
if more water is needed; but do not stir until done; 
when entirely soft, remove from the fire, strain through 
a colander, add a very small piece of butter, and let 
them get cold. In aglase dish arrange slices of sponga 
cake or lady-fingers, covering the bottom and sides; 
pour in enough wine to aoak the cake at the bottom, 
and, a little at a time, enough to moisten that on the 
sides; if any is left that has not been absorbed, take it 
out with a spoon. Have ready small glasses of rasp- 
berry and quince jelly, put these on the cake in layers, 
80 as to make the two colors appear to advantage. To 
the apples add sugar to taste, and stirlightly in the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs; pour this over the cake, 
etc., in the bowl Cream can be eaten with it if wish- 
ed; or a custard may be made with the yolks of the 
five eggs and three pints of milk. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CROSS. 


HEN Adam was far advanced in years, and 

at the point of death, he sent his son to 

the angel Michael, who kept the gate of Paradise, 
to pray for the oil of mercy, so that he could be 
healed. The angel answered that it could not be 
until fifty-five hundred years, but he gnve Seth a 
branch of the tree of which Adam had eaten, bid- 
ding him plant it on Mount Lebanon, and that 
when it bore the fruit, his father should be 
healed. Seth planted the branch on his father's 
grave: it took root and grew, and from it were 
made Aaron's rod, and Moses’s staff, with which 
he struck the rock and sweetened the waters of 
Marah. It also formed the pole on which the 

































































THE RUSTIC MIRROR. 


brazen serpent was lifted up, and the ark of the 
testimony. At last it came into the hands of 
Solomon, who used it in building his palace ; but 
it continually resisted the efforts of the builders 
to adjust it. Now it was too long, and then 
again too short. ‘The builders, being angry, then 
threw it into a marsh, so that it might serve asa 
bridge. The Queen of Sheba would not walk 
upon ‘it, but adored it, and told Solomon that 
upon it should be suspended the man through 
whose death the kingdom should be destroyed. 
Solomon then had it buried deep in the ground, 
where afterward the Pool of Bethesda was dug, 
and from the virtnes of this tree healing proper- 
ties were imparted to the waters, Some say it 
was placed in the Temple by Solomon, and bur- 


ied later. After it had been buried three hun- 
dred years it rose to the surface of the water, 
and the Jews took it and made of it the cross 
of our Saviour. 

It is a widely sprend tradition that the tree of 
the Fall was an apple-tree ; so, of course, then, 
according to the legend, the ‘cross would be of 
the same wood. One legend has it that the an- 
gel gave to Seth three pips like unto apple seeds, 
which would seem to favor this idea. In an- 
other legend, these three seeds grew into a cedar, 
a cypress, and a pine; but after a while their 
branches touched, and their several natures were 
united ina single tree. Again, in another legend, 
the cross of the Saviour was made of four kinds 
of wood—the stem being of cedar, the cross-beam 


of cypress, the piece on which the feet rested was 
of palm, and the piece which bore the super- 
scription was of olive. 

Another beautiful tradition is that the cross 
was made of the wood of the aspen, and ever 
since that time the leaves have not ceased to 
quiver, as if mute Nature were more in sympa- 
thy with her Maker than the cruel hands which 
nailed Him to the cross. 

Another reason, however, is assigned for the 
tremulous motion of the aspen. Once when our 
Saviour went through a wood all the trees bow- 
ed down and adored him, but the proud aspen 
would not acknowledge him as her Lord and 
Master; and so ever from that time she has 
trembled, and must continue to do so. 
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HOLIDAY FACES. 


FPRULY. a pleasant theme. For weary mind 
and for jaded brain, for eyes oppressed with 
the persistently monotonous scenes of the dull 
annual round, for those who would fain turn 
for a while, however brief, from the prosaic to 
the poetic side of nature, can portrait gallery be 
more welcome than that which is implied to the 
visual sense in this brief phrase—yet phrase most 
eloquent notwithstanding—holiday faces? When 
young Brown, clerk in the great city house of 
rown, Bullion, & Minto, ventures, one fine morn- 
ing in June, to suggest to his stern old uncle in 
the severe sanctum of the back parlor that he 
would like to know 
when it would quite = ----—— 
suit the convenience 
of the house forhim, 
young Brown, to 
take his usual an- 
nual outing, old 
Brown is heard to 
observe, in a tone 
of sulkiness genuine 
or assumed, ‘ Yes, 
I thonght so! I 
knew the rascal had 
a holiday face on 
him!” The holiday 
face at once betrays 
itself. It is as cer- 
tainly conspicuous 
as the holiday dress. 
But revenons @ 
nos moutons; in 
other words, to the 
special business of 
this particular pa- 
per on_ holiday 
faces. If you wish 
to know who is the 
owner of that pair 
of laughing eyes, 
whose head it is 
that is surmounted 
with that most piqu- 
ant cap and feath- 
er, and over whose 
firmly set shoulders 
that torrent of gold- 
en hair falls down, 
you had better ask 
the Dowager Lady 
Doncaster. Or, on 
second thoughts, 
perhaps you had 
better not, for the 
question would not 
open up a particu- 
larly welcome set 
of reminiscences ; 
and now that the 
teterrima causa mali 
has been in some 
degree toned down, 
it may be as well 
not to waken an an- 
cient sorrow. That 
young lady happens 
to be the present 
Lady Doncaster, 
wife of the now Sir 
Henry, fifth baron- 
et. ‘True, she no 
longer wears the 
same somewhat 
rapid head - dress, 
and the merry face 
shows a little more 
trace than it does in 
the picture, which 
the intelligent read- 
er may consult, of 
the cares of the 
world and the de- 
ceitfulness of rich- 
es. How did it all 
come about? Well, 
young Harry Don- 
caster was In com- 
pany with his friend 
Jack Shepperton 
yachting about 
“the Wight,” and 
the pair naturally 
enough made their 
head - quarters .at 
Ryde. | Ryde was 
full, very fall, as 
indeed it always is 
during the regatta 
week, But when 
the regatta week 
was over Mr, Hen- 
ry Doncaster’ still 
exhibited a hanker- 
ing after the place. 
Mr. Shepperton was 
anxious to be off. 
They had arranged 
to do the western 
isles of Scotland, 
and they were to 
pick up some friends on the 20th of August at 
Glasgow. ‘‘Hang it all!” Mr. Shepperton wonld 
remark, ‘‘what on earth is the good of staying 
here any longer? Every body's off, and we look 
about as absurd as the last rose in summer or 
the last man in Rotten Row.” But Mr. Donca: 
ter still declared his intention of ‘waiting a bit, 
and vowed it was no good being in ‘a hurry 
Mr. Doncaster was not much given to the luxury 
of reverie; and when Jack Shepperton caught 
his friend abstracted and meditative, he at once 
shrewdly concluded that there must be, as he ex- 
i phrased it, ‘something up.” One fine 
Mr. Shepperton was called up to Lon- 
don on business; he had long been anxious to 
























exchange from the 254th into the 255th regi- 
ment, and now the opportunity had arrived un- 
expectedly and much sooner than he had hoped. 
‘Shall be back again very soon, old man,” said 
the son of Mars to the heir of the Doncaster bar- 
onetcy. ‘‘ Keep yourself up, and don’t give way 
to the blues.” Mr. Shepperton was back very 
soon indeed ; so soon, as a matter of fact, that 
he took Mr. Doncaster’ quite unawares, and 
stepped on the Ryde pier from the Portsea boat 
only two mornings after his departure. Mr. 
Doncaster was there, but not alone; he was 
seated under the awning which was spread at 
the extremity of that marine promenade un- 
equaled in England, and close beside him was 
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spotted you regularly. That's the way you em- 
ploy the shining hours, and that's the reason why 
youn think the Hebrides can wait, ch ?” 

Upon which Mr. Doncaster told, in the dis- 
jointed and incoherent manner common to young 
Englishmen when they are discussing what is 
very near to them, the old story. A very old one 
indeed. Miss Clara Ripples, the second dangh- 
ter of Captain Ripples, R.N., had fairly ensnared 
the heart and captivated the affections of the 
stalwart ex-Guardsman. 

“By George!” ejaculated Mr. Shepperton, 
“you don't mean to say that you are in earnest, 
Harry, and that you positively are going to go 
and do it?” 





HOLIDAY FACES. 


sitting a certain young lady, Miss Clara Ripples. 
Mr. Shepperton saw his friend, but, for reasons 
of his own, discovering that he himself was alto- 
gether unseen, determined not to precipitate a 
recognition. When the future baronet who had 
been basking in Miss Clara Ripples's very sunny 
smiles walked into the club that day for lunch, 
the first person that he saw was Jack Shepper- 
ton. ‘This gentleman was determined to have it 
out with Mr. Doncaster, and as they smoked 
their first afternoon pipe he told his partner in 
the possession of the Sea Fan—that was the 
name of their yacht—that he knew now all 
about it. 7 

“Ah, Harry, you're a sly old dog, but I’ve 


“Upon my soul I am!” was the emphatic and 
concise reply. 

Whereat Mr. Shepperton gave a curious and 
prolonged whistle. 

“Then,” he said, ‘I can’t say I envy you the 
breaking the intelligence to your respected par- 
ents.” 

Truth to tell, Mr. Doncaster scarcely envied 
himself; but his mind was made up; the daugh- 
ter of the half-pay naval captain had won the 
day, and Harry Doncaster was booked. "Tis a 
long story. The yachting tour to the Hebrides 
did not come off. A few days after the domes- 
tic atmosphere of Doncaster Grange was consid- 
erably ruffled by a certain letter from the heir- 
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apparent to state that he had taken to himself a 
wife. The storm, however, was so violent that 
it could not last long. ‘‘’‘That was one comfort,” 
remarked Harry Doncaster, pulling his mustache. 
Nor did it last. Clara was decidedly liked when 
her illustrious parents-in-law—who, by-the-bye, 
had vowed never to admit her to their society— 
saw her; and shortly before he died Sir Henry 
Doncaster sent for her to bestow on her his ben- 
ediction and his forgiveness. Our friend Harry 
is the present baronet, and little Clara Ripples is 
Lady Doncaster. And as good a wife she makes 
him as he ever had any right to expect to get. 
Some of Harry's friends say even better. As for 
the Dowager and her danghter-in-law, they un- 
derstand each oth- 
er, and have agreed 
to differ. 
| Holiday face No. 
2, vis-a-vis to Lady 
Doncaster, née Miss 
Clara Ripples. 
When Mr. Verner 
died in—well, nev- 
er mind the exact 
date—nobody for a 
moment supposed 
that his family were 
left otherwise than 
very _ handsomely 
off. Indeed, Mrs. 
Verner herself had 
not the least idea 
that her husband 
had at any time 
deviated from the 
safe and certain 
road of strict com- 
mercial prudence 
in any of his specu- 
lations, But when 
Mr. Verner's affairs 
came to be looked 
into it was discov- 
ered that, had his 
life been prolonged 
by a month, inev- 
itable insolvency 
would have ensued. 
His death was in- 
deed so very sud- 
den, and the cir- 
cumstances attend- 
ing his death so ex- 
ceptionally peculiar 
‘—‘‘most peculiar, 
you know, my 
dear,” some of Mra, 
Verner’s especial 
sympathetic friends 
remarked to each 
other—that rumors 
were not wanting to 
the effect that it 
would have been 
just possible to im- 
pugn the verdict of 
the jury, which was, 
as every one knows, 
*“Death from natu- 
ral causes.” How- 
ever this may be, 
within a week after 
her husband's death 
Mrs, Verner awoke 
to a full sense of the 
fact that she was 
utterly and irre- 
wierebly. ruined, 
The villa at Syden- 
ham had to be giv- 
en up immediately. 
The widow's two 
sons at once ac- 
cepted their posi- 
tion, and, after they 
had seen their moth- 
er placed beyond the 
reach of absolute 
want, sold their 
commissions and 
did the best thing 
that two plucky and 
able-bodied young 
Englishmen could 
—emigrated. Miss 
Verner remained 
with her mother, 
The pair had taken 
a little cottage in a 
very tranquil little 
angle of Cornwall; 
and there is more 
than one pedestrian 
who _ remembers 
that, of all the hol- 
iday faces which he 
saw on the occasion 
of his western walk- 
ing tour some two 
or three years ago, 
none fixed itself so 
firmly in his mem- 
ory as that which 
belonged to the daughter of the widow lady who 
lived in the little cottage @ mile out of the fish- 
ing hamlet of Gissamevey. But the diy which 
had robbed Mr. Verner of breath had limited the 
time which remained for his wife. Mrs, Verner 
never rallied from the blow; and less than a year 
from the time when Edith Verner found herself 
without a father she knew that she had no moth- 
er. Determined to choose any lot other than 
that of dependence on the bounty of friends or 
the charity of relations, Miss Verner embraced 
a position which is, in truth, the most dependent 
.of all, and became a governess. Mrs. Flintville 
Ironstone, wife of the opulent head of the great 
Manchester firm of Ironstone, Cash, & Co., re- 
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quired a few finishing strokes to be pat upon the 
education of her only daughter, Ada—you may 
see her there exactly opposite Miss Verner. 
Would Miss Verner undertake the responsibili- 
ties of the post? Miss Verner did undertake 
them, and very gladly too. Mr. Ironstone had 
known her father, and Mrs. Ironstone was at one 
time a devoted friend of her mother's. Mrs. Iron- 
stone had no fault of any kind to find with her 
daughter's governess—a trifle too fond of admi- 
ration, the good lady would remark: which meant 
that visitors to the Ironstone establishment occa- 
sionally concentrated their attention upon the gov- 
erness, to the most unreasonable exclusion of the 
opulent manufacturer's heiress. But Ada Iron- 
stone was a good-hearted little creature, and de- 
voted to Edith, 

Llandudno was a watering-place which the 
Tronstones, in common with other of their order, 
greatly affected ; and to Llandudno Miss Verner 
proceeded with the Ironstone establishment only 
one year after she had left the little Cornish cot- 
tage in which she had seen so much of quiet hap- 
piness and borne so much of tranquil sorrow 
with her mother. What could it have been that 
brought a certain Mr. Glanville—Percy Glanville 
—that year to Llandudno? Twelve months 
since he had scen Edith Verner’s sweet face 
when making a tour of the West of England, 
and he had never forgotten it. What could it 
have been that made him procure with such anx- 
iety an introduction to the Ironstone ménage, 
and when procured make use of it so assidnous- 
ly? ‘‘T'll lay you two to one,” said one of Mr. 
Ironstone’s junior business acquaintances, “‘that 
when Glanville leaves Llandudno there's an en- 
gagement in your establishment.” But Mr. 
Ironstone did not trouble himself to book the 
bet, and merely ordered a second bottle of claret. 
He did, however, mention the remark of his guest 
to his wife, who determined that for the future 
she would make her observations. She was 
faithful to her word. There was no doubt about 
it. Mr. Glanville was at the house very frequent- 
ly; and he used to meet Miss Ironstone, accom- 
panied by Miss Verner, much more frequently in 
her daily rambles in the direction of the Great 
Orme’s head than seemed absolutely necessary. 
One fine day Mrs. Ironstone intimated to her 
husband that something ought tobe done. Mrs. 
Ironstone even gave her opinion to her lord and 
master—Mrs. Ironstone was not a lady possessed 
of much tact or even perception—that he should 
point-blank interrogate Mr. Glanville on the sub- 
ject of his intentions. Now Mr. Ironstone, in 
his own parlance, ‘‘did not care about that sort 
of thing.” However, he consented, and that 
same evening the wealthy manufacturer did put 
the fatal question to Percy Glanville. 

““My intentions, Sir?” repeated that young 
gentleman. ‘‘Upon my soul, I don’t know that 
they make much difference to you.” 

*‘Eh?” said Mr. Ironstone: “I assure you 
Ada’s happiness is a great—” 

“*My dear Sir,” replied Mr. Glanville, ‘I 
have a great esteem for your daughter, but I 
think there is some mistake. It is Miss Verner 
who has done me the honor to say that she will 
become my wife.” 

“The devil!” said Mr. Ironstone. 

Percy declares that he shall never forget the 
expression of the Manchester magnate’s face. 
“* However,” says Percy, when he tells, as he 
sometimes does, to a few of his most intimate 
friends the anecdote, ‘‘the old boy proved a 
brick of the first water; and as for Ada Iron- 
stone, she was Edith’s bride-maid, and is now 
my wife's best friend.” 

That, if you please—left-hand side, top—is a 
genuine holiday face in more senses than one: a 
face that has brought sunshine into many a 
dreary home, and gladness to many an aching 
heart. We rather think that it was: at a pleas- 
ant little watering-place on the east coast of En- 
gland that the Rev. Edward Oriel met Agnes 
‘Vanstone. He was emphatically the reverse of 
a marrying man, was the Rev. Edward. Plenty 
of caps had been set at him in Slocumb Pogis 
and jts immediate vicinity, but without the 
slightest effect. ‘The Slocumb Pogis gossips be- 
gan to say that he had vowed perpetual celibacy. 
‘Yet Mr. Oriel was no fanatical ritualist. His al- 
legiance to his Church was firm, because it was 
based not on emotion, but on principle; therefore 
it was not extravagant. ‘The man worked like a 
horse. Maiden ladies prescribed him a course 
of early hours, heavy teas, and calves'’-foot jelly. 
‘The squire of Slocumb Pogis told him he should 
stick to port; the doctor recommended cod-liver 
oil and change of air. The latter be certainly 
wanted, and he took it—after much delay and 
with considerable reluctance. ‘The east coast 
watering-place already alluded to happened to 
be nearest his clerical charge, and thither, for 
that simple reason of proximity, he accordingly 
went. Vi much, indeed, like a fish out of 
water did Mr. Oriel feel among the flaneurs, 
idlers, and fashionables of his holiday haunt. 
An old college chum, whom he casually met, in- 
troduced him to Mrs. Vanstone and her daugh- 
ter, and the Rev. Edward’s fate was as good as 
sealed. That simple holiday trip has made his 
—+o the good man says—a holiday life. When 
Mr. Oriel returned to his duties at Slocumb 
Pogis it became generally rumored that the 
spinsters of the neighborhood might as well de- 
sist from their profitless enterprise of cap-setting. 
In other words, it was affirmed upon indisputa- 
ble authority that Mr. Oriel was engaged. The 
tector of Slocumb, who had heen a systematic 
absentee for the last ten years, probably com- 
menced about this time to experience certain 
quailing of his ecclesiastical conscience for re- 
ceiving an income of eight hundred per annum, 
in consideration of which he paid his curate one 

hundred, and himself did nothing nor ever came 
near his parizh. It was, perhaps, also fortunate 
for his conscience that by the death of an aged 
aunt he came into possession of some twenty 





thousand pounds. Accordingly the rector of 
Slocumb Pogis decided on resigning his living, 
and strongly recommended to its patron Mr. 
Oriel as his successor. The same week that the 
Rev. Edward ‘‘read himself in” he married 
Agnes Vanstone. A good man took to himself 
a good wife, so say the poor of Slocumb Pogis 
parish; and we are more than disposed to think 
that the poor of Slocumb Pogis are right in their 
estimate, 


Bonny Grace Anerly! that fair young face of . 


yours has known more of sorrow than is often 
crowded into the life of a century. We will not 
Jift the curtain upon all your griefs. In that se- 
clusion which you have chosen you are troubled 
by no worldly anxieties. Yet, lost though you 
are to the eyes of all who knew and prized you, 
we will picture to ourselves your face as it was 
in the glad times that are gone—bright with mer- 
riment and smiles. We will dwell on it rather as 
it was than as it is. For us and to our fancy 
you shall still be not the life-saddened reigieuse 
who shuns the world, and to whom the world is 
as if it was not, but the glad, sunny maiden who 
brought with her joy wherever she went. Who 
shall say that your choice is wrong? Earth 
ceased to have any charms for you when the ter- 
rible news of that accident upon that awful Al- 
pine pass arrived. A father, a brother, and a 
lover—all whelmed in a sudden destruction. It 
was as a holiday face that he had first known 
yours—even as it shines forth in its patient and 
hopeful beauty upon us, to whom all that remains 
is your portrait and your memory. 

“Hol faces on Alpine Passes, 

iotday faces on eockme ce ine; 
er man) low rin: 
RAEN Saale Beto ae twins 

“Holiday faces to Scarborough scramble, 

And many are dreaming on Windermere; 

But double as many in ener ramble, 
And more than are on Margate pier.” 
So sings an agreeable versifier, whose stanzas we 
may conveniently invoke to relieve us of such de- 
tailedescriptions as might be suitable in each 
one of these instances. But even thus there re- 
mains two more holiday faces at which we must 
glance. To us mentally revolving divers holiday 
pastimes from croquet to cricket, from dinners 
to dancing, there rises a delightful vision of a 
level sward covered with a company of nine- 
teenth century Robin Hoods of both sexes, and 
some half dozen sets of targets ranged in order 
due. It is, in truth, the Midland Archery 
Ground of an eminent toxopholite club. An 
attractive spot, but dangerously seductive. In- 
sensibly your admiration becomes attracted from 
the skill which the fair markswomen display to 
the fair markswomen themselves, till at last the 
admiration acquires a more particular character 
than ever, and centres itself in some special one 
of that picturesquely clad group. Kate Arm- 
strong, we promise you, has fatally transfixed 
something else beside yonder target. She is as 
dead a shot at a heart as at the painted canvas, 
and there is more than one hopelessly sighing 
swain in the Midlands who bears painful evi- 
dence to the profound cunning with which she 
plies her art. Impressible young curates have 
gone down before her like nine-pins; she has 
turned away the affections of more than one eld- 
erly gentleman who boasts that at one past pe- 
riod of his existence he himself was no despica- 
ble shot; and, truth to tell, she is as proud of 
her powers with the bow and arrow which his 
mischievous mamma presented to Cupid as those 
with which she is duly supplied from Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s. It is a great field-day with the Down- 
shire toxopholites; it is pre-eminently a great 
field-day for Miss Kate Armstrong—something 
more than a field-day—of flirtation. Kate Arm- 
strong wins the first prize of the meeting, and the 
prize for the best gold. But it is a report gen- 
erally current among the toxopholites of Down- 
shire that she wins something else. However 
this may be, in six weeks from the day which we 
have in mind Miss Kate Armstrong became Mrs. 
Lancewood. She hves now in a pretty little 
country house somewhere out Norw way. 
Her drawing-room is mainly furnished with her 
archery prizes, and she frequently contrives to 
get an afternoon’s shooting in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. 

‘There 1s one face remaining—that in the very 
centre of thjs holiday constellation. We will not 
gay much about it, except that its owner is as 
good as her features bespeak her—a fact which 
we ourselves happen to have the best possible op- 
portunity of knowing better than most other peo- 

le. Mr. Martin Tupper has informed us that 

e who rebuketh a wife rebuketh himself. Prob- 
ably the same remark that is applicable to cen- 
sure is applicable also to description. 





CLARA BARTON IN STRASBURG 
AND PARI. 


ANY of our readers will remember Miss 
Clara Barton, who exerted herself so ef- 
ficiently during the late war to identify the 
graves of the Union dead. Congress appropri- 
ated fifteen thousand dollars to aid her in the 
search, to which she contributed largely from 
her own resources; and her thoughtful care en- 
abled many to pay the last honors to those whose 
fate would otherwise have remained forever un- 
known. We are permitted to copy from a pri- 
vate letter, addressed by her to a friend in this 
city, the graphic story of an equally useful work 
which she is doing in the wake of the war that 
has devastated Europe. Miss Barton writes: 
For the first eight months I spent in Europe I 
can not gay a satisfactory word. I waa ill, and 
ill at ease, could find no good place, and had 
nothing pleasant to write to any one, and sent 
every letter under protest, feeling that I had no 
right to annoy my friends with my bundle of 
complaints, and that, on the whole, they would 
be more favored by my silence than my speech, 


From Geneva I went to the Mediterranean ; 
from there back to Geneva ; from there to Berne, 
and made me 4 pleasant little home enough, only 
that I was weak and nervous and restless and 
good for nothing; tried baths, etc., etc. Just 
then Prussia sounded the long roll, that Napo- 
leon was attacking her camp, and although it 
was none of ‘my funeral,” I could not remain 
quietly away. And the first I knew I was on 
my way to the field, even before there was a 
field. I was on my way to the Rhine before a 
gun was fired. I dig not think I would take any 
part, but I would simply go and stand on the 
edge of the field, and see how the day went when 
Europe made wars. Haguenau was fought, and 
I stood on the edge of the field; and something 
more: I saw the helmets piled upon the ground 
as thickly as the potatoes which were trodden 
out by the warring feet; and for six weeks I 
staid between the lines and did my best, which, 
I fear, was never too well. ‘Then I passed out 
one night among the sentries and made my way 
back to Switzerland. But there I found that 
the Grand Duchess of Baden had been telegraph- 
ing for me to come to her. And I turned back 
once more, and followed down the Rhine Valley 
to Carlsruhe, and passed my first evening with 
the Grand Duchess, who was establishing her 
hospitals, and wanted my opinions as an Amer- 
ican. If I were to attempt to describe to you 
the noble, lovely woman she is, I should only 
fail; but you must imagine the sweetest and best 
person you have ever known. I remained here 
some six weeks, the guest of the ladies of the 
court, and visited most of the Badish hospitals, 
either in company with her Royal Highness or 
by her escort, and usually passed my evenings, 
after eight o'clock, with her alone. What treats 
of intellectual goodness they were! All this time 
the bombardment of Strasburg was going on, 
and I waited day by day for its fall. At length 
it came, and I turned my steps thither, while the 
black, orange, and red flags of Germany were 
pushing out in songs of triumph from every win- 
dow and house-top from Carlsruhe to the Rhine. 
I need not tell you what it was to make my way 
through Prussian sentries, and enter the city wit 
a victorious army on foot, over the fallen trees 
for miles—not an animal could pass—crossing 
the Rhine in a little row-boat with a trebly paid 
ferry-man. It is the same old story of moving in 
the wake of marching armies. But at length 
the close of a day of untold fatigue brought me 
into the desolated and ruined city. It was not 
so badly demolished as Atlanta when I first saw 
that; but it was bad enough. There were 20,000 
persons that moment without shelter, living un- 
der boards leaned against the walls, and on the 
banks of the rivers, with neither food, fire, nor 
clothing, save the few rags in which they escaped 
from the flames of their burning buildings. 
‘They had lived in cellars half filled with stagnant 
water for almost three months, and consumption 
sat triumphant on countless brows and cheeks— 
mothers and children allthe same. My first visit 
was to the civil hospital; and here was a sight 
truly strange even to me in the line of hospitals 
and wounds, Between two and three hundred 
wounded women, wounded with shell, worse than 
the same number of wounds I have ever seen in 
men; little boys and girls and babies, with feet 
and hands off, lying there as patiently, bravely, 
and uncomplainingly as I have ever seen brave, 
soldierly men. These were as well nursed and 
provided as one could expect under the circum- 
stances; but how desolate! Nearly all had 
some of their family killed, some all; and the 
homes always destroyed, all lost, and left either 
to die, or go out when it was possible, friendless 
and bereft, to make a crippled way in a hard 
world. One feeble woman, brave, smiling, and 
cheerful, with both arms off at the shoulder, I re- 
member. I passed the day among them, took 
every name and condition, and turned back to 
Carlsruhe and the Grand Duchess, and laid my 
sad list in her lap. ‘Through the tears she asked 
me many things, and quietly we decided some; 
and the next morning I returned with a large 
delegation of ladies and gentlemen from the 
court, with a car load of clothing and food and 
money, and passed a day of general relief. Then 
I decided to return myself and see what I could 
do by remaining a little with these unhappy peo- 
ple; and taking from Carlsruhe a young and 
most delightful girl as an assistant, I did return, 
and commenced to go among and find the wants 
and clothe the poor shivering wretches about me. 
Germany and Switzerland sent old clothes, and 
I purchased new, and had always something to 
bestow upon the hundreds who thronged my door 
every day. This was well for the first days, but 
directly I saw that this state of things must not 
continue ; these people had not been beggars be- 
fore, but self-sustaining. Now there was no hour 
of work for oneof them ; but if they begged through 
tov win‘er, al: pride would be crushed ont, the 
children would have learned the habit, and beg- 
gars they would remain for evermore. Some- 
thing must be done to find work for these wom- 
en; their husbands had either been killed or were 
lying in German prisons, and many of them had 
from four to eight children. It seemed a hope- 
less task, and almost an insult to humanity to ask 
such a woman, living in the open street, with no 
fire in October, if she could sew for a living; but 
Idid ask them, and got for reply that some could 
and others could not; but I determined to try 
them, and purchased some materials for dresses 
and other warm garments; and after eleven 
o'clock one chilly night, when the hard day's 
work was completed, I put the scissors into my 
cloth, and cut some dress skirts of good dark 
wool. The next day I gave one to make to a 
woman who thought she could do it. The next 
day she returned it badly done; and I kept her, 
had her take it all out, and make it over in my 
presence. Then I paid her, and kept the skirt 
for a sample for the others, and gave six more, 
which were better done. I paid these for the 


work, and gave the garments to others more 
wretched and ignorant than they, who could not 
sew. From this I cut sacques, petticoats, gave 
yarn to knit, and directly it came to be known 
among the women that they cou/d earn money, 
and that I would pay then. This was a new 
idea, and they caught it. It was like a rope to 
adrowning man. And their demands for work 
became more pressing, and their appeals to me 
to save them and their children from beggary 
were stronger than ever had been their prayers 
for bread. I employed a young dress-maker, 
who cut continually, and gave to make the gar- 
ments as soon as cut. I accepted between forty 
and fifty women. This was as much as I thought 
I could undertake without help. And I had 
sometimes small gifts of material from Germany. 
Always the number became more a question of 
possibility, the demands more pressing. I was 
alone with my young assistant. No American 
here, no one to aid or counsel me, but my con- 
science would not permit me to lay down such a 
work. I saw that the families of forty women, 
which comprised more than two hundred per- 
sons, were entirely held up from want, suffering, 
and beggary by my single thought and act. And 
always 1 hoped that some one would come and 
tind me, and lay my work before our people. 
How often I took up my pen to do it myself, 
and laid it down again in disgust at telling my 
own story! I knew my work wag good and true 
and practical, but how could I say so to all the 
world! This was before America had taken a 
step in aid of the sufferers of the war; but I knew 
well she would do so, and I felt the great neces- 
sity of having some plan in readiness for the wise 
and proper distribution of the charities which I 
knew she would eventually bestow. 

I left my work, and traveled in the rain to 
Switzerland, clear to the coast of France, and 
back to the North Sea, attempting to rouse the 
American diplomatics here to form an American 
organization in aid of America at home, which 
would receive the supplies and means, and go 
personally over the fields of France, and use 
their means in a practical and American man- 
ner, as their own work, and do some credit to 
the nation. But they were all lazy or timid, 
and feared that some of the work would come 
upon themselves ; and I could not accomplish 
my plan, but came down from Brussels to Metz 
the day of its surrender, and passed a few days 
there, and back to my work at Strasburg, dis- 
couraged with all but my own hands, which I 
knew would be faithful to me. I went on and 
on, until at Christmas the ‘‘ Comité de Secours” 
of Strasburg, which had raised large sums of 
money, which they distributed in direct charity, 
began to observe the effect of my work, but not 
knowing me at all, supposed I had a large so- 
ciety of ladies, but decided to make an acquaint- 
ance if possible. This comité was composed of 
thirty or forty of the leading and most wealthy 
men of the city. They sent a deputation to visit 
my rooms, where they found myself and young 
assistant, with workers, materials, etc. ‘They 
seemed astonished at the size of the affair, and 
asked me who was president of oar society. I 
said we had none. Who wassecretary? Again 
I said we kept our own accounts; and I passed 
the books over for inspection. ‘They compli- 
mented them and the manner in which they 
were kept. I said they were accurate. But, 
puzzled by my replies, they waited a little, and 
asked who was our treasurer. I replied that, as 
we had no funds, we had no need of a treasurer. 
‘They were stupefied, but desired to call again 
next day; but this time with the urgent request 
that I would help them to organize something 
like my work in connection with theirs. ‘hey 
deplored the fact that they only made beggars of 
their own people, while a strange woman, un- 
known to all, showld have come to hold them 
above it, and help them up to a moral elevation 
from which their system was daily casting them 
down, and that they had never seen this. They 
were humble, and acted like noble men, as they 
were, and not above receiving instruction—if one 
might call it so—from a woman and a stranger. 
I said I would help them, and directly enlarged 
my work to act in connection with them. ‘They 
no longer permitted me to pay my bills for stutts 
and work, and sent me such women as they found 
most needy. I enlarged my number of cutters 
to some eight or ten dress-makers and tailors ; 
and from that time the number of working-wom- 
en has increased to two hundred and seventy- 
five, who make about two thousand garments 
per week, of all sizes and kinds, for men, wom- 
en, boys, girls, and babies, of the best and most 
serviceable material I can purchase for the wear 
of poor and working people. The work of a 
week is all received on Thursday afternoon. 
Each article is examined, and if not well done, 
returned to be better made, and the often igno- 
rant woman taught how to do it. The work is 
well and handsomely done. They are all paid 
the ordinary price, and the amount given out is 
as nearly equal as possible. ‘These women have 
large families: over nineteen hundred persons 
are sustained by the money paid from my table 
every week, All these would eat the bread of 
charity or go without were I to stop this work. 
Now they are industrious and self-supporting, 
and the garments which they make (nineteen 
hundred a week) are distributed among the poor 
who have lost all. They are each estimated at 
the real cost, and given as a part of the ‘‘se- 
cours” due the sufferers, More than thou- 
sand persons have been clothed by the work of 
™my women since last October, not in old, worn- 
out, ill-fitting rags, which, while they covered, de- 
graded; but new, strong, well-made, serviceable, 
and handsome garments, which one may wear 
and not feel like a beggar. 

But in all this time my early fears have been 
realized, and my prophecies proved true. I 
have seen my country raise its funds for charity, 
with no one prepared to execute the charity. 
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The sails have whitened the winter waves of the 
Atlantic; the ships have come and gone, some 
sold at a sacrifice to speculators before reaching 
their destination, because there was no one to 
receive them ; and the gifts have been distributed 
without system, and, so far as one could clearly 
see, without especial result. Nothing has been 
done in a way to hold up or elevate the people 
of a sinking nation. And America, although 
she has given her thousands (and that through 
honest hands), has made no mark for herself, 
and done no one work in her own practical way. 
Nothing which will pass into history, nothing 
which makes her influence and character felt 
among other nations. 

My proud heart has often wearied over this, 
often been sore, and often the nights have been 
long and restless. How I have longed for my 
countrymen and women to do something in this 
matter which others besides themselves could 
quote! If no more, I have longed for them to 
come......and find this American work made 
ready to their hands, and take it up as their 
own, and spread its benefits out over wretched 
France. I would have given it to them with its 
months of buried toil, and its organization al- 
Most as perfect as the planets, and rejoiced to 
lose my own name in it for that of America. 
And how often within the last four months, when 
I have geen princes, princesses, and sovereigns, 
who have come far to see my work-rooms and 
copy from them—after standing for hours among 
my women as they brought and took their work 
—turn away with a shake of the head, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Only an American could have organized 
eomething like this,” my heart has beat for a 
moment with pride for my nation, and fell again 
like lead when I remembered my poor self all 
alone in it, with not only no American near me, 
bat not one American on the face of the earth 
knew that such a thing existed—that in it was 
not a dollar of American money but my own, 
not the weight of an American finger but mine. 
How small, isolated, and alone I felt! 

June 9.—My work in Strasburg is finished, 
faithfully finished, I believe ; and about ten days 
ago I filled eight enormous boxes and sent them 
on to Paris. Dorr took them as he left for 
home, and I followed next day, and have located 
myself in one of the most badly destroyed por- 
tions, and am clothing people as fast as possible. 
I think it a significant fact that the poor, muti- 
lated, homeless, widowed women of Strasburg 
should have enabled me to take forward from 
the work of their hands 4000 garments, a gift 
to their suffering sisters in Paris ; there is a deep- 
er sentiment than mere matter of fact in that. 
That is as I would have had it all over France ; 
and I would have had America to be the main- 
spring and conveyer of these good gifts to a 
struggling sister republic. 

I must not attempt to tell you of this wretch- 
edly destroyed city, or I shall let this poor letter 
lie another month upon my table. The fires are 
scarcely out in the vaults ofthe Tuileries; only the 
day before yesterday as I passed I saw the smoke 
curling slowly up from the piles of rubbish heap- 
ed within the blackened walls. I have now seen 
all the most important and heavily bombarded 
cities of this terrible war, and seen them all 
fresh in their misery, and done my little portion 
for each one. If I were a writer I should have 
something to write; if I were aspeaker I should 
have something to tell; but alas! I can do nei- 
ther well; so many do both so much, so much, 
better, that I dare not attempt to enter the lists 
with them. I can only wait afar and remember 
what I have lived through and witnessed, and 
leave to the gifted to describe to admiring readers 
and auditors what they themselves have only 
read and imagined. lany an andience will be 
held breathless by descriptions drawn from care- 
ful reading of the very scenes which I have wit- 
nessed and lived among: so goes the world. 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 


“ Beet wise woman,” says Solomon, 

“‘buildeth her house.” But there are 
many wise or, at least, not foolish women now- 
adays who not only don’t build or help to build 
their homes, but don’t know how they should be 
done, If they understood some practical details 
of house-building there would be fewer slightly 
made, uncomfortable, inconvenient houses. Es- 
pecially the finishing ought to be looked after by 
the mistress of a house. She knows what color 
of paint is going to wear well for nursery and din- 
ing-room, and how the pantry should be arranged. 
It is singular that women are £0 indifferent to oc- 
cupations which touch their peculiar surround- 
ings. We never hear of a woman architect, or in- 
door painter, or upholsterer. The consequence 
is that we have warped doors and furniture ; blis- 
tering walnut paint; unhandy arrangements of 
stairs leading into bath-rooms (actually I have 
known a practical carpenter build his own house 
with the bath-room for a side passage); kitchens 
in the middle of the house, or in the next yard, 
either too close or too far off ; narrow stairs; and 
sinks with the drain in the elevated end—blun- 
ders which vex a woman's soul from year’s end 
to year's end, but which she never thinks of rem- 
edying by prevention, by applying herself to the 
correction of such details while her house is build- 
ing. She ought toknow as much about plaster and 
paint as she does about wall-paper and curtains ; 
for it is much more important that the walls 
should be warm and dry, and the paint durable, 
than that her parlor should have French satin 
paper, and the bedrooms be finished off in Pom- 
padour chintzes. 

When the first rough coat of plaster is on the 
walls of a house, and the doors and window-cas- 
ings up, a woman's province is ready for her over- 
sight. If it suits her to have the work completed 
<M the most economical manner possible, let the 





walls be washed with this sizing: Two pounds of 
glue in hot water, which is reduced with eight 
gallons of cold, and thickened with twelve pounds 
of whiting. This gives a smooth finish, which 
can be washed in cold water, instead of needing 
to be whitened every year. It is applied with a 
whitewash-brush, and forms a smooth coat to 
receive paper; or it may remain, for kitchens 
and servants’ rooms, tinting it pale gray with a 
little cobalt, Where there is a suspicion of damp 
walls neither paper nor wash will last, and no ap- 
plication will be tolerable but a water-proof paint. 
For painting, a woman who is ambitious enough 
to attempt the work herself needs a low chair, 
supported by boards laid on trestle-work or 
benches, which may be changed for lower ones 
as she reaches the base of the wall. A paint-pot 
must be provided, which may be made of a white- 
lead can, with thick wire bail put in, and a hook 
attached to hang it on any convenient projection. 
A number 5 brush, partly worn, is best for inside 
work, as new brushes are too soft. When lay- 
ing aside work, cover the paint in the can with 
cold water to keep the dust off, and hang the 
brushes in it so that the heads will be covered. 
In laying on paint dip the brush only an inch into 
the paint, and tap it once or twice against the sides 
to let surplus flakes fall off, then make straight 
strokes of the brush with the grain of the wood, 
not against it, drawing downward on vertical and 
from left to right on horizontal surfaces. Carry 
the brush off, not lift, at the end of each stroke. 
Make the first coat the lightest and thinnest one, 
stopping all cracks and holes with putty after it is 
dry. Paint all crevices, bevels, and beadings, 
before you do the flat surfaces next them, with 
8 fall brush, Work the paint well into the wood 
by passing the brush vigorously back and forth 
when each coat is on, For sashes and fine work 
use a number 4 brush, and carry it only one 
way, not back and forth. Protect glass in sash- 
es, and walls at the side of mouldings, by tack- 
ing a strip of pasteboard several inches wide 
against the surface next the work to catch dashes 
of paint. 

If spots of mildew or blisters appear on wall- 
paper in a room where steam does not pene- 
trate, do not try to save the paper, but strip it 
off, and apply a delicate tint mixed with boiled 
linseed-oil, to every gallon of which a quarter of 
8 pound of glue has been added, first softened by 
heat, with a very little water to prevent it from 
burning. Another more effectual coating is made 
of five pounds of rubber melted in a gallon of 
boiled linseed-oil. The mixture should be heated 
in a tin kettle suspended in boiling water, so that 
it will not take fire. Coat the wall with this, 
reducing, if necessary, by more oil, and paint or 
paper above it. One gallon of the preparation 
should coat fifty yards of surface, and never be 
penetrated by moisture. One gallon of the oil 
and glue requires twenty pounds of dry paint 
ground in it to give two coats to forty square 
yards of surface. Use nothing but boiled oil for 
inside work ; the raw requires nearly a season to 
dry.. A good drying oil is made by boiling one 
ounce of sugar of lead, and the same of sulphate 
of zinc, with two ounces each of litharge, red-lead, 
and umber, in a gallon of linseed-oil, till it will 
scorch a feather. White-lead gives the most 
body to paint, and is most durable, but turns yel- 
low, and is apt to be mixed with inferior pig- 
ment. Zinc-white is the purest color. Three 
coats are desirable on inside work for lasting fin- 
ish. The first 1s called the priming, and is the 
only coat in which oil should be used, for in the 
upper coats it is apt to turn yellow by exposure 
to the air. The cheapest priming is given by a 
coat of oil on-which whiting is rubbed, filling all 
the pores of the wood with a thin putty, which 
preserves it well, and leaves a smooth surface for 
paint. A good common finish is given by mix- 
ing a second coat of zinc-white with enough oil 
to moisten it, and reducing with naphtha; then a 
third coat of zinc in naphtha, with one-third Dam- 
mar varnish. This gives the glossy white so dear 
to neat housewives. The most expensive and du- 
rable white finish is thus given: One coat of shel- 
lac varnish; four coats of pure zinc ground in 
oil and mixed with turpentine, each coat well 
dried, and the whole rubbed down with pumice ; 
and finally two coats of French zinc in varnish. 
This is hard, shining, and fine as enamel. 





THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


i ee peculiarities of the school-master are 
generic. Knowing nothing of the world or 
the cares of business, the anxieties caused by the 
fluctuation of markets, or of professional rivalry, 
having but few associations as a rule among their 
equals, and their experience being very much 
confined to the little sphere which acknowledges 
them the undisputed monarch, how should they 
be other than consequential and dogmatic? We 
would also account for some of the idiosyncrasies 
of the teacher, inasmuch as, while the generation 
of children he has accompanied passibus is 
through their elementary curriculum go out into 
the world, free from the restraint which inthralled 
them while ander tutors and governors, they pass 
under new conditions, and thenceforth have, in 
@ measure, to take charge of themselves and ac- 
quire a new experience, he remains a child with 
their successors. ‘‘Hardly any thing,” says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘‘is so fatal to continuous 
mental growth as constant contact with imma- 
ture minds, It is the intellectual equivalent of 
keeping low company. A person whose life is 
passed among children or boys can hardly be ex- 
pected to avoid the blunder of supposing that the 
superiority ef which he is continually made con- 
scious is absolute, and not relative. The feeling 
that he has to be constantly setting them an ex- 
ample is almost certain to delude him into the 
belief that he has an example to set, whereas, in 
fact, his knowledge of life is often little wider, 
while his conjectures about it are less lively, than 





those of his pupils. There is no one thing which 
it is more important for persons connected with 
education to remember than the truth that edu- 
cation is only a preparation for life, and that the 
life that lies beyond it is utterly unlike it, is very 
partially known to any one, and is in general 
particularly little known to themselves.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N these hot August days we look about for cool 

topics with which to refresh our readers. They 
are very scarce, to be sure—few to be had at any 
price within the boundaries of New York city. 
And the minds of most People lead them to a 
perpetual consultation of the thermometer on 
the hottest days, an incessant fanning, and acon- 
tinual thinking, ‘Ob, how hot it is !"—all which 
tend to make one more uncomfortable, if not 
actually to increase the heat of the body. One 
of the most refreshing items we have read lately 
is an account of the intense cold experienced by 
the scientific party who spent last winter on 
Mount Washington. The details are given in 
the official report of their experiences and ob- 
servations, which has just been issued. One of 
the company, made the following record on acer- 
tain cool day: 

“Find that I froze my fin; while sa off a 
piece of pork for our ‘Bunday baked Deane yas out 
only five minutes, It was like cutting into a block of 
gypsum to sav off that piece of Ror ..-.Our butter- 
tube stand in the outer room. This morning we cut a 
plece of butter for breakfast, using a chisel and ham- 
mer. It was like cutting into a stone.” 


Again he writes: 


“The valleys are full of stratus clouds; charged 
with frost as they are, occasionally sweeping over the 
summit, the completely cover one in a moment—hair, 

en the face is 


beard, and clothing; w! it feels 
like the touch of a hotiron. To breathe frosty air 
is very unpleasant. A full causes a severe 
coughing fit.” 


We have doubts about the breath of “frosty 
air” being specially ‘unpleasant’ this August 
day. What is unpleasant is the allusion toa “hot 
iron.”? When there is not a particle of air stir- 
ring it is rather invigorating to think of wind 
ae howling, sereeehlng, and rosring through the 
building,”’ of its suddenly lulling away, and then 
as suddenly gathering strength to “ blow as if it 
would hurl the house from the summit of the 
mount.” We would be glad to explain fully to 
our readers how the scientific party managed to 
Keep warm ; but to do this it would be necessi 
to make sundry allusions to ‘‘ red-hot stoves,” 
and we think the effect might be injurious while 
midsummer je upon us. 





The proposal made by one of the faculty of 
Williams College, Massachusetts, that women 
should be admitted as students into that insti- 
tution, has excited general attention throughout 
the country. Amherst has also taken progress- 
ive steps. Ata recent meeting of the trustees, 
after a protracted discussion, the question o! 
the admission of women into the college was 
referred to a committee consisting of President 
Stearns, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Rev. 
Dr. Paine, of Holden, who will thoroughly in- 
vestigate the subject, and report in October. 


During the dreadful days through which Paris 
has passed a little girl scarcely eight years old 
was arrested as she was in the act of throwing 
petroleum into a cellar. There is something 
very ead in the reply she made to some interrog- 
atives, showing as it does to what extent the 
hands of little children wrought ruin in their 
own city. ‘‘ Ah,’ said the child, ‘‘you will have 
enough to do if you want to take us all up, for 
there are 8000 of us, and some smaller than I am.” 








“The Beleaguered Cook”? {s the name of a cu- 
rious specimen of literature which made its ap- 


pearance during the slege of Paris. It treats of 
the culinary art under the limits imposed upon 
it by the siege. 





The reconstruction of the house of M. Thiers, 
with the veranda, the hot-houses, and the gar- 
dens, will cost more than 850,000 francs; and 
lost furniture and the works of art destroyed 
some to about 300,000 francs. Total, 1,150,000 

ca, 





A delicate task it was to select from two thou- 
sand young ladies of Berlin one who should have 
the honor of presenting the golden laurel wreath 
and delivering the ode of welcome to the Em- 
perer William upon his entrance into his capi- 

|. More than that number, however, made 
application for the position; and the one finally 
intrusted with the task was selected not only be- 
cause of her t beauty, but also because she 
had distinguished herself during the war as a 
hospital nurse. The Emperor will hereafter take 
care of the lady, and in case of her marriage give 
her a dower of $5000. 





Chignons, plaits, and curls may now be made 
of a most unobjectionable material—namely, 
spun glass. This is the very latest substitute for 





A “Boston party” visited the Nevada silver 
mines not many months ago. On coming out 
of the tunnel one of the gentlemen offered the 
guide—who chanced to be one of the principal 
owners of the mine—half a dollar for his trouble. 
The miner looked at the money a moment, and 
then, turning to the donor, said, ‘‘ May I ask you 
how much you are estimated at home to be 
worth?” 7 

“About twenty-five thousand dollars,’’ re- 
plied the Bostonian. 

““Well,’’ said the miner, ‘I guess I won't take 
your half dollar; I made a quarter of a million 

ere last month,” 

Kaulbach’s famous cartoon of “The Great 
Reformation,” for which its present owner paid 
$25,000, enjoys the honor of being rolled up and 
stowed away in one of the cotton mills at Fall 
River. The owner has been offered a larger sum 
than he gave for the cartoon, but refuses to sell 
at any price. 





America may lose the honor so long claimed 
that maize, or Indian corn, is indigenous to its 
soil. It haslately been contested, and recent in- 
vestigations of certain Chinese records are cited 


to prove that it was cultivated in China prior 
to the discovery of America. Chinese authors 
maintain that it came originally from countries 
west of China, pad that it was introduced into 
that country lot # before the first arrival of the 
Portuguese in 1517. 





It must be a peculiar aggravation to fall heir 
to $150,000 when in prison. Such, however, is 
the fate of an inmate of Auburn prison. The 
criminal's term there will soon expire; but then 
he will be tried on an indictment for robbery at 
Syracuse. So it is doubtful if he derives much 
pleasure from his wealth at present. 





Writers on health must be careful how they 
recommend innovations which disturb domestic 
peace. A country editor, who carries concealed 
weapons, is searching for the writer who sent 
his wife a circular recommending that carpets 
should be taken up and beaten every month. 





An exchange asserts that “forty women of all 
ere are enrolled in the Texas Female Suffrage 
jociety. 





A Portland man, by having his wits about him, 
and a plentiful supply of eggs, saved the life of 
his wife a weck or two ago. She had swallowed 
a dose of corrosive sublimate by mistake, and 
the frightened neighbors had given heroverforas 

d as dead, when her husband, fortunately re- 
turning home, promptly administered the whites 
of fifteen eggs, which completely neutralized the 
poison. 

Samovar is the name given to a large sort of 
urn which adorns the Russian tea-table. In the 
centre of this urn is a tube, into which hot coal 
is introduced, which keeps the water constantly 
boiling. A strong infusion, nearly essence of 
tea, is made in 4 small tea-pot, a small quantity 
of which is poured into tumblers, and each guest 
adds water and eugar to his taste. The Russians 
say that tea which makes only a land voyage is 
much superior to that which passes over the sea. 





Holland ladies, remarks a recent writer, doa 
great deal of house-work in the early morning, 
and throughout the day; they disdain to have 
done for them what they can do for themselves. 
Until “‘coffee-drinking,” at twelve o'clock, a 
visitor must expect to see little of the ladies, 
The pickling an preserving, the preparation of 
fruit for the table, those m gnty Fishes of beans 
and », the side-dishes and other delicacies for 
the day, all bear signs of a delicate touch and a 
cultivated intelligence. 





The following specimen of Chicago “ person- 
als” may afford a useful hint to editoreof news- 
papers : “fT. J. Falls was his name, And I shall 
not deny, With regard to the same, That he 
came from Shanghai, And he put Up last night 
at the Sherman, Considerably close to the sky.”” 
And while touching upon Poetical topics, wo 
may as well show what a Western journalist 
succeeded in producing when he drew upon his 
memory for quotations about woman. It was 
this: “Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, Un- 
certain, coy, and hard to please; But seen too 
oft, familiar with her face, We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.” Shades of Scott and Pope, 

fend us! 





Some parents have a theory that children 
should not cry, and this theory they endeavor 
to carry out by striving to suppress in their 
young. children the natural expression of pain 

y inculcating fortitude. Doubtless this is use- 
fal to a certain extent, anda definite distinction 
should be made between the crying that comes 
from pain and that which is the mere outburst 
of angry feeling. A French Physician has pub- 
lished a lengthy essay on the advantages of 
groaning and crying in general. He contends 

hat these are two grand operations by which 
nature allaye anguish; that patients who give 
way to their natural feelings more speedily re- 
cover from accidents.and surgical operations 
than those who suppose it unworthy a man to 
betray such symptoms of cowardice as either to 
from or cry. le tells of a man who reductd 

is pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to 
sixty in the course of a few hours by giving full 
vent to his emotions. If this is true parents 
may well show indulgence to their children in 
this respects and allow nature to relieve from 
physical and mental pain. 





‘What cures one person of some discase or dif- 
ficulty will not always cure another who is ay 
parently affected in the same way. Yet it ie 
worth while to know remedies which havo been 
successfully used, particularly in sucha trouble- 
some and fickle disturbance as neuralgia. A re- 
lieved New England gentleman says: ‘“ Take 
two large table-spoonfuls of Cologne, and two 
tea-spoonfuls of fine salt; mix them together 
in a small bottle. Every time you have any 
acute affection of the facial nerves, or ne.:rai- 
gia, simply breathe the fumes from the bottle 
hrough your nose, and you will be immediately 
relieved.” 





“The chest of a well-proportioned man has 
been known to expand three inches, by a@tual 
measurement, in as many weeks after arriving 
in Colorado.”’ Such is the statement, though 
we did not measure the man. The air of Colo- 
rado Territory is pure and rare, partly owing to 
its great elevation above the level of the sea. 
One breathes faster and fuller in consequence, 
and the breathing apparatus is sttengthened by 
exercise. That climate is considered excellent 
for bronchial and pulmonary diseases, though 
an invalid who seeks permanent restoration 
must abide there permanently. 





Young writers for the public journals would 
do well to practice curtailing the beginning and 
end of each article they prepare after it is fini-h- 
ed. No matter how necessary your Introduc- 
tion seems, or how beautifal your exordium, cut 
them off. This will leave the suostance of what 
you have really got to say, which, after all, is 
what people want to reau, and therefore what 
editors want to publish. An experienced editor 
says that almost every article presented by un- 
practiced writers to magazines, no matter how 
admirable the subject, drifts to leeward for one 
or two pages before the writer gets steerage-way 
on his thoughts, and the reader learns to what 
point the writer wante to sail. 
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A STROLL ON SHINGLETON BEACH, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


T was easy enough to see that the post-bag 
which had been just deposited upon the break- 
fast-table at Poynings had not brought any par- 
ticularly welcome news. The intelligent domes- 
tic who came up within a few minutes of the ar- 
rival of the letters to ask at what hour the car- 
riage should come round opined at once, and 
opined rightly, that something was wrong. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Poynings—the master of Poynings was 
a clergyman who considered that he had render- 
ed sufficient service to his Church, and had now 
retired upon his laurels and his private means, 
which were more than considerable—found fault 
with the coffee. It was not drinkable, he said ; 
and life without coffee was not, in the opinion 
of this reverend critic, worth having. Mrs. Poyn- 
ings exhibited her general dissatisfaction with 
censuring the atmosphere. Such a June, she de- 
clared, she had never known. Mr. Poynings’s 
footman—a shrewd observer—felt quite satisfied 
with himself that when his master condemned 
the mocha, and his mistress the climate, the true 
and real ground of grievance was something dif- 
ferent from either. An open letter lay before 
Mr. Poynings, and an uncracked egg was on 
Mrs. Poynings’s plate. Directly John,.the foot- 
man, reached the servants’ hall he put a leading 
question to the butler. ‘‘’Arris, did ye see who 
the letter was from? Master's in a regular tak- 
ing with something this morning; and I s'pect 
it's that post-bag.” But the sagacious Harris 
could not explain why it should be the post-bag, 
for the only letters which it contained were, he 
declared, tradesmen’s circulars, with one excep- 
tion, and that was an envelope directed in a lady's 
hand, and was, he thought, from Miss Minna. 
Nevertheless John was right and Harris was 
wrong. It was, as the penetrative footman had 
so shrewdly suspected, the post-bag which was 
the cause of the 
discomfiture in 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








death of their two sons had quite caused the glad- 
ness and joy of their parents’ lives to be utterly 
extinguished. 

No doubt there was wild blood in the Poyn- 
ingses’ veins; but that was no consolation to the 
bereaved father and mother. It was » strange 
and perhaps unfortunate coincidence which gave 
them when their sorrow was darkest and most 
hopeless a new object for care and thought. Mr. 
Poynings’s sister, Mrs. Temple, died, and, dying, 
left her only son, Harry Temple, to her brother’s 
care. ‘The charge was accepted with a certain 
sense of relief, and the boy became a kind of son 
to his uncle and aunt. But his subsequent ca- 
reer was far from satisfactory. He, too, showed 
himself to have inherited a dash of the Poynings 
blood. But there had been as yet nothing dis- 
astrous. He was in debt already, but that was 
a matter of course. He had left Oxford with a 
character that may not have been beyond re- 
proach, but a character which was still the reverse 
of discreditable. But the worst of Harry Temple 
was that he would not settle down. Profession- 
ally a barrister, he was in reality a lounger, and 
he was nothing more. He betted a little and he 
played a little; he was popular and he was ex- 
travagant. But he was only five-and-twenty. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Poynings expected of 
their nephew, toward whom their hearts yearned, 
more than they ought. ahey certainly expected 
more than the result justified. 

“‘T can’t understand it—upon my word of hon- 
or I can not,” said Mr. Poynings, on the morn- 
ing to which we have already alluded, taking up 
the letter contained in the envelope directed in 
the feminine MS. 

“It is very bad indeed, very!” repeated Mrs. 
Poynings; ‘‘and yet it might have been worse. 
Do you not think, Richard, yourself that it might 
have been worse?” 

*¢ Worse!” echoed the old man, ‘‘ can any thing 
be worse than black ingratitude such as this ?” 





and go to Shingleton. It’s just the climate to 
add twenty years to your life.” 

Tt was an odd thing that the letter which Mr. 
Henry Temple had addressed to his uncle, and 
which was still unanswered, was dated Shingle- 
ton. ‘The medical recommendation was accepted 
and acted on; and in less than a week Mr. 
and Mrs. Poynings were installed at Shingle- 
ton. 

A pretty spot, gnd one which has, as all the 
world knows, acquired a marvelous amount of 
popularity in an incredibly short time. Invalids 
repair to Shingleton for its invigorating breezes ; 
young men and strong for its pleasant society, 
and its wonderful opportunity to the yachtsman, 
Shingleton is also especially favored by wedded 
couples whoare in the full celebration of their hon- 
ey-moons. There is enough of distraction to pre- 
vent Edwin becoming heartily ennuyé with An- 
gelina. But not so much that he is tempted away 
prematurely from her side. For the wedded 
couple, fresh from the altar, complete solitude is 
an utter blunder. ‘I'he face which wonld bore 
you in the desert acquires additional charm when 
set off by human accompaniments. If you de- 
cide upon spending a week at Shingleton this 
summer you will act wisely if you put up at the 
Mere Hotel. It overlooks the sea. Its arrange- 
ments are excellent. It is always full, but it is 
never crowded; mine host is obliging, and the 
waiters know their work. If you wish for seclusion 
you can have it; and if you wish for society, there 
is the table d’héte, and most agreeable impro- 
vised dances are subsequently devised in the sa- 
loon. Mr. and Mrs. Poynings had sent on a serv- 
ant to engage rooms, and by a lucky chance they 
were obtained. Not, however, those which ex- 
actly suited the somewhat whimsical tempera- 
ment of the reverend gentleman, Mr. Poynings 
was placed on the drawing-room floor, and he 
would have preferred the ground. But the suite 
on the ground-floor, the waiter informed Mr. 


Foolish! Yes, he had been foolish, no doubt, 
and wrong too. But it was too late to decide 
what would have been the proper course to pur- 
sue. He could only hope that the fair young 
creature whom he had made his wife might nev- 
er have cause to repent the oath which she had 
plighted only a week since. ‘Then there was the 
financial aspect of the question, and that was not 
re-assuring. The exchequer was already low, and 
Henry was by no means clear as to how its re- 
plenishment was to be managed. They had 
‘probably done wrong in going to Shingleton; 
and the Mere Hotel was pleasant, but not espe- 
cially economical. These were the thoughts 
which occupied Mr. Henry Temple as he sank 
to sleep. But with the morning came light and 
hope and new happiness. It surely would, it 
must, be all right ; and as Harry came from his 
dressing-room he kissed his wife, and said, 
“*Courage, darling! I dare say to-day’s post 
will bring us good news; and if it doesn’t—well, 
Ihave a head and I have a hand.” 

Mr. Poynings’s first night at the Mere Hotel, 
Shingleton, was not restful. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Temple” almost the very first names he heard in 
the place. Whowere they? Well, the waiter’s 
description left no doubt on that head. Photo- 
graph could not have been more faithful than 
the sketch given by the intelligent menial afore- 
said of Mr. Poynings’s nephew. The Mere Ho- 
tel waiter was loud in their praises. It was the 
old story, 

“Hervey, the handsome, had wedded 
The besutifal Molly Lepel.” 
‘When Mr. Poynings, the following morning, in- 
quired whether Mr. and Mrs. Temple were in 
their rooms, he was informed that they had been 
gone out about an hour. 


tL 


It was pleasant to sit on Shingleton beach ir 
that glorious July weather, pleasant to watch 
the waves idly ad- 
vancing and re- 





the breakfast 
room. The cof- 
fee was, as usual, 
excellent, and as 
for the weather 
—well, it was not 
worse than in 
England June 
weather very oft- 
en is. That en- 
yelope, irected 
in the feminine 
MS., from avhom 
did it come? 
Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Poynings, if 
they were favored 
with a very abun- 
dant share of the 
good things of 
this world, knew 
also not a little of 
this world’s sor- 
rows. Twosons, 
and two only, 
they had. Each 
had gone wrong, 
andeach was now 
removed beyond 
the possibility of 
repairing hiserror 
on this side of 
thegrave. Dick 
Poynings, whom 
his father hoped 
to see at least 
on the episcopal 
bench, achieved 
when he was at 
Oxford the repu- 
tation of being 
the best steeple- 
chase rider that 
the under-graduate world had ever known. 
But here the academical distinction of the 
young man ended. When he took his degree 
the only substantial evidence of university edu- 
cation that he took with him was a very pret- 
ty number of debts, ‘They were all paid by Mr. 
Poynings, who went up to Oxford with his so- 
licitor for the occasion, and whose outspoken 
opinions on the iniquity of encouraging mere 
boys to run into debt are still remembered by 
more than one tradesman on the Isis. Eventu- 
ally Dick Poynings went to the Cape. His fate 
was not an unusual one. The hero of a hundred 
fights is run over and killed by a hansom cab; 
and the man who has returned home alive and 
untouched by the most trying climate in the 
word by degrees succumbs to the slow poison 
of his friends’ Champagne. Dick Poynings, who 
had braved the perils of endless steeple-chases 
on the most incurable of Oxford screws, was rid- 
ing over some land which he had bought for farm- 
ing, purposes, when a dense fog came on: his 
horse stumbled and fell; the rider was precipi- 
tated against’a stone, and was killed almost in- 
stantaneously. ‘The end of Charles Poynings, 
the other son, was more tragic. ‘The lad had al- 
ways exhibited a penchant for play. One fine 
morning about ten years ago the body of a young 
Englishman was found in the Black Forest, near 
Baden, quite dead, with a bullet through his 
head. The young Englishman happened to be 
Mr. Chatles Poynings. It was known that he 
had played heav:'v and lost seriously on the pre- 
vious night. Ther ~ould probably have been a 
scandal, but the proc.” authorities hushed the 
matter up, and nobody cho.:tht any more about 
it, except, indeed, his father aod mother. Now 
the effect of sorrow is to sour: ile effect, that 
is, on every other temperament thax the purely 
angelic ; and sorrows are souring—it may seem 
strange, but it is very true—in exact proportion 
to the worldly prosperity of their victims, ‘The 











‘We will just look at the letter which had given 
rise to these observations. Directed though the 
envelope was by a writer who was not Henry 
Temple, the communication which it contained 
was from that gentleman for all that, The writer _ 
prefaced his epistle by a statement to the effect 
that he was well aware that the news which he 
had to convey would surprise, and possibly pain, 
his uncle; that he (the writer) admitted fully 
and unreservedly that he had acted hastily, per- 
haps wrongly. Still he hoped for pardon. Ina 
word, he had married. He had known the young 
lady for some little time, and he hoped that his 
uncle and aunt would accept her as niece. 

“* Astounding impudence,” Mr. Poynings had 
murmured, when he-came to this -portion of the 
letter. ‘‘‘ Perfect lady,’ of course. When o 
young scamp marries in haste the first girl he 
sees, of course she is a ‘ perfect lady,’” sneered 
Mr. Poynings. 

But the sneer was misplaced.. For Ethel 
Temple, who was last week Ethel Nesbitt, was a 
lady in every sense of that word, though her 
mother had been an actress—she had gone to 
her rest when Ethel was scarcely three years old 
—and her father was a half-pay captain, the in- 
dependence of whose life was only tempered by 
his impecuniosity. 

By mutual and tacit consent scarcely another 
word was said that morning by Mr. or Mrs. 
Poynings on the subject of their nephew's letter. 

“(I suppose this is her writing,” said the rev- 
erend master of Poynings, reading the envelope, 
which, as has been said, was not addressed by 
Mr. Henry Temple. 


IL 


Change of air, (nat was the necessity Mr, Poyn- 
ings’s medical man impressed upon his patient. 

“My dear Sir, there must be complete and 
entire change of air. The sea would do you a 
world of good. Take my advice, Mr. Poynings, 


A STROLL ON SHINGLETON BEACH. 








Poynings, was already occupied by a lady find 
gentleman—Mr. and Mrs. Temple. 

A very agreeable little dinner-party was going 
on that night on the ground-floor at the Mere 
Hotel, in Mr. and Mrs. Temple’s apartments. 
Henry ‘Temple—for it was, in truth, he who 
had anticipated Mr. Poynings, and who was then 
staying with his’ bride at Shingleton—had met 
more than one old friend on the Shingleton 
beach. Frank Martyn was there, and Frank's 
two sisters, staying with their married sister— 
Mrs. Massareene; and Bob Kennedy had most 
unexpectedly turned up in Sir John Sutherland’s 
yacht, Henry Temple, as he well might be, was 
most indisputably proud of his wife, and he had 
experienced no small satisfaction when he had 
introduced her that afternoon on the Shingleton 
beach to his friends. , By a kind of intuition he 
knew at once from the reception accorded her 
that she was a success. 

‘*No answer to the Poynings letter,” thought 
Henry to himself: ‘‘rather bad, certainly ; but 
it will, it must, be all right. Only wait till 
they see her. I'd give a thousand pounds—if I 
had it—could some chance bring my uncle and 
aunt to Shingleton.” 

Frank Martyn was an old college friend of 
Mr. Temple's, and the pair smoked a bachelor 
pipe téte-a-téte that evening after the little part; 
was concluded. Frank had congratulated his 
quondam chum on the newly made Mrs. Temple. 

“Yes, Frank,” observed Mr. ‘Temple, ‘ she’s 
as good as gold every inch of her. But that only 
makes me the more anxious. If my uncle takes 
it as I expect he will, I don’t see how we are to 
exist. I have written to him, and he as an- 
swered me not a word. What, in Heaven's 
name, would you advise me to do?” 

“See him, Harry, see him by all means, at 
once, and let him see her, and then all must be 
right.” But the interview was that which of all 





things Mr, Temple dreaded, 


ceding on the 
sand, pleasant to 
see the children 
at play, pleasant 
to note the loung- 
ersastheystrolled 
by, and pleasant 
to inhale the glo- 
rious breeze that 
came _ straight 
away over the At- 
lantic. Both Mr. 
and Mrs, Poyn- 
ings, seated on a 
bench on Shin- 
gleton beach, ob- 
served all these 
things and en- 
joyed them. 
They said little, 
but there were 
more thoughts in 
the mind of each 
than were spoken. 
Tt was a scene full 
of animation, for 
the morning was 
bright, and Shin- 
gleton beach was 
covered with 
loungers. _ Mr. 
and Mrs. Poyn- 


absorbed. in 
thought, and be- 
yond gazing ab- 


sea, paid little 
attention to ex- 
ternal objects. By 
those who gos- 
siped and prom- 
enaded along the 
shore, however, the pair were not unnoticed. 
Frank Martyn knew Mr. Poynings well; and 
great was his surprise on turning suddenly round 
——he was with his sister and the two Colchester 
girls—to see the uncle and aunt of his intimate 
friend seated a few yards off. 

“Laura,” he said to his sister, “look there! 
As I live that is Mr. Poynings, ‘emple’s uncle, 
and his wife. And here is Harry himself. Now 
for the recognition!” 

Very much occupied with each other did the 
newly wedded couple, to whom Mr. Martyn 
pointed, seem. Henry Temple and his wife it 
certainly was; and close beneath the very eyes 
of Mr. Poynings did the pair pass. It was the 
accents of a well-known voice that arrested Mr. 
Poynings’s ear: ‘‘ All will come right, child”— 
those were the words. He looked up, and he 
saw before him his nephew and his wife. ‘‘ All 
will come right!” There was a look of tran- 
quil and loving confidence on either’s face 
which was very pleasant to note. As Mr. and 
Mrs. Poynings watched them, they both thought 
that they had never seen two people whose 
faces were -eloquent of happiness so perfect. 
Henry Temple was forgiven from the first mo- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs, Poynings knew that 
they were in the presence of Henry ‘'emple and 
his wife. 

A long ramble, past the merry groups on 
Shingleton beach, went the newly wedded couple. 
It was late in the afternoon when they returned 
to the Mere Hotel; and a note from Mr. Poyn- 
ings lay on the table addressed to ‘t Henry Tem- 
ple, Esq.” Yes, it had all come right, and the 
uncle was prepared to forgive his self-willed 
nephew, and to accept his newly found niece. 
In the interval, however, since breakfast, other 
good agencies than those of Mrs, Temple's bonny 
face had been at work for the nephew. Frank 
Martyn had had a long interview with Mr. Poyn- 
ings, and Frank's powers as a special pleader on 


ings were both . 


stractedly at the — 
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his friend's behalf were exercised with as much 
of effect as they were of energy. 

Within five minutes of the receipt of the letter 
from Mr. Poynings Henry Temple was in his 
uncle’s presence. What passed there we need 
not say. It is enough to know that one of the 
results between uncle and nephew was that Mrs. 
‘Temple was in a very little space of time in her 
uncle's presence—an accepted niece. As Harry 
himself had declared would be the case, ‘it had 
all come right ;” and when Mr. Martyn, who had 
dined with the whole party, bade his friends, some 
honrs subsequently, good-night, he was able to 
say that he had not taken too sanguine a view of 
matters on the day previous, and that as much 
as ever he could wish had come of the stroil on 
Shingleton beach. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From our Own Cornesroxvest. ] 


ARIS presents a strange aspect at this mo- 
ment; one which it never has had before 
and never will have agnin. We do not mean its 
tuins—those sombre and appalling memorials of 
its dissensions, But, scarcely emerged from an 





era of fire and pillage, the brilliant city appears 
anew, glittering with precious stones and adorned 
with new fashions. ‘Ihe shops look more beau- 
tiful than ever, and are more than ever full of 
marvels of luxury and art. Plumed bonnets, 
fresh muslin dresses, sheeny gauzes, and spark- 
ling jewels are displayed in the windows; while 
all the ladies seen in the streets are in black. 
is they pass they cast a melancholy glance at 
these temptations, and seem to say, ‘* All this 
is not for us!” 

Indeed, scarcely is Paris pacitied when orders 
for every kind of luxury pour in from all corners 
of the earth. The workshops are re-opened and 
every one is busy. But all this magnificence is 
for strangers. The Parisian ladies will wear 
mourning for a long time to come. The thea- 
tres are crowded, but the spectators are foreign- 
ers and countrymen. Many fashionable wom- 
en are here; many stars of the imperial court 
have returned ; yet no equipages are seen in the 
streets, and the houses are all closed at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

Princess Mathilde has quietly resumed pos- 
session of her villa at St. Gratian, near Paris. 
The belles of last season are recognized in the 
simplest toilettes. For instance, the other day 
I met the Marquise de Gallifet in a little Hugue- 
not hat of black beaver, bound with velvet, and 


\ trimmed with a plain jet buckle, and a black 
silk dress, without paniers, and trimmed only 
with three flounces, separated by black velvet. 
A wrapping of embroidered black cashmere com- 
pleted the costume, while a long flowing veil of 
black tulle half concealed the face of the most 
celebrated of the blonde maxquises of the impe- 
rial reign. 

It is curious to meet the Comte de Paris in a 
fiacre, and the Duc d’Angouléme on foot, with 
his umbrella under his arm, in plain citizen's 
dress, gazing at the pile of ruins which was 
once the Tuileries, the palace of their ancestors, 
with faces full of an emotion which showed that 
they had not foxgotten France. 

But to return to our subject, the fashions, of 
which our fair readers are doubtless impatient to 
hear. At the last ball of the Princess of Wales, 
at Marlborough House, all the dresses were from 
Paris, as they were at the marriage of Prince 
Paul Demidoff with the young Princess Trom- 
betskoi. Two dresses at the Marlborough House 
ball were especially admired. One was of cloud 
blue tulle over blue taffetas, with a train of blue 
faille veiled with lace, and covered with a show- 
er of snow-balls. Corsage of cloud blue tulle, 
with square basques behind, edged with a ruche 





SEA-SIDE 


interspersed with snow-balls. Sash tied at the 
side, and falling in long ends. The other dress 
was of white muslin over a trailing skirt of sky 
blue velvet, trimmed with two pleated flounces 
of sky blue faille, separated by wide Valenciennes 
lace. White muslin tunic opening over a blue 
velvet skirt, and edged with a fall of Valenci- 
ennes lace. ‘The revers of the muslin tanic were 
caught together in the back with flat bows of 
blue velvet. Christina of Sweden corsage of 
sky blue velvet, with large basques in front, and of 
blue faille covered with white muslin in the back. 

At the marriage of the Prince Demidoff the toi- 
lette of the Princess K- , Which was charming- 
ly original, attracted much notice. Fancy a long 
trained skirt of white faille, with a very deep 
flounce, striped with transverse bands of black 
velvet. Skirt of white crépe de Chine trimmed 
with a narrow flounce of black lace, and a double 
flounce of Bruges lace caught up behind in pan- 
iers by several bows of black velvet, and a black 
velvet bow with long flowing ends at the left 
side. Black velvet corsage, with large Charles 
IX. basque in the back, edged with Bruges lace. 
A very small demi-corsage of white faille covers 
the black velvet one only in the back, and ep-, 
aulets of Bruges lace are set on the sleeves, 
which are finished with large black velvet cuffs 
edged with Bruges lace. 








‘The béret is the style of hat most in vogue 
just now for street wear. This invariably has 
a flat crown and a tulle ruche underneath, and 
is tied in front or under the chignon with gros 
grain ribbon strings. The béret, when worn too 
small, is very unbecoming, and is at best a try- 
ing style for any but very young girls. It looks 
like an infant's cap, with its tulle ruche encir- 
cling the face, and may be worn by a young girl 
of twenty, but is absurd on middle-aged women. 
It is trimmed in innumerable ways. Most com- 
monly the crown is encircled with gros grain 
ribbon, and an aigrette of curled feathers is set 
at the side. When made of black straw one or 
two black falcon’s plumes, that follow the curve 
of the crown, form the trimming. The béret is 
also made of crépe de Chine, which is the only 
stuff permissible. As to round hats, all styles 
are seen, from the sailor hat, with low crown 
and flat brim, to the archduchess toquet, with 
high crown and turned-up brim, and large 
plumes falling over the hair. “It may be said of 
around hat that, provided it is pretty, fashion 

authorizes every thing. 

For the street the Marguerite of Navarre vest 
is Snivérsally worn. This is of black cashmere, 
with very deep basques, confined at the waist 
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THE GOOD OF IDLENESS. 


[cane we can always notice in a family 
group whether or not there isa good intellectual 
tone—much mental activity or not. You have 
the best opportunity for raising the general tone 
when young people are withdrawn from their 
special studies. Let nothing that I say be un- 
derstood in the depreciation of idleness.. Idle- 
ness, pure and unmixed, is one of the greatest 
luxuries of human life. It also is a luxury pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the holiday season. On 
the same principle, I am very much in favor of 
lying in bed late of a morning. Theoretically 
T hold the latitudinarian principle, but practi- 
cally I am a tolerably early riser. ‘he more 
sleep you give the brain, the better quality does 
the brain become, and the better is the energy 
and harmonious play of the whole system. Sleep 
as much as you can, and, in consequence, xs late 
as you can, but never lie in bed after you awake, 
“thinking,” as you are sometimes pleased to 
term it. It is all a mistake. It is the worst 
kind of debauch—as bad as dram-taking. I do 
not believe that there is any real quality of thought 
in such morning reveries. Similarly of the de- 
lights of idleness, the pleasures of the Castle of 


























































































































FANCIES, 


and loose in front, with very large sleeves. ‘This 
vest must be banded with soutache to be elegant. 
It is embroidered with marguerites, stars, or corn- 
poppies, all in black, and is edged with black 
curled feathers and fine passementerie. The 
vest is lined with white silk. 

Mantles formed of a double cape are made in 
the same style. Vests embroidered in colors, 
and trimmed with black point d’Argenton, laid 
on flat, or black guipure, and a ruche of Valen- 
ciennes, are worn in carriages. When these 
vests are made of colored cashmere they are 
embroidered in the same shade; but in this case 
the tunic must correspond. Chamois over a 
skirt of Cordova leather faille is in perfect taste. 

At the Ascot races many plain colored muslin 
dresses, trimmed with Valenciennes ruches, were 
seen. These dresses are admirably suited to sail- 
ing and fishing parties. ‘They are made in the 
style of the Louis XV. redingote, with a pouf be- 
hind and a tablier in front, and are trimmed with 
a profusion of ribbons and pinked silk ruches. 
They are very coquettish. ‘The hat is often of 
the same muslin, trimmed with a lace ruche and 
flower at the side, and another just over the ear. 
A lady in one of these costumes looks like a lit- 
tle Bourbon marchioness risen from the dead ; 
but, of course, she mast be as young and fresh as 
the spring. ELtane DE Marsy. 








Indolence, some qualifying language must be 
used. I know of no greater pleasure than to 
saunter about for a whole day with one’s hand 
in one’s pockets, and with a steady determina- 
tion to think, wait, and do nothing at all. And 
let me tell you, courteous reader, that in order 
to do this with proper effect a man ought to be 
on tolerably good terms with his own conscience; 
otherwise some dark influences will begin to 
brew disquiet in his mind. But this idlenessisa 
first-rate clarifying process. Without any settled, 
studious effort of the mind, the subjects which 
had troubled you will begin to take shape and 
form. All kind of matters, which had been 
waiting for a quiet hour of deliberation, will grad- 
ually, and almost without a conscious effort, be 
satisfactorily disposed of. Moreover, your idle 
day, to be perfectly idle and happy, must not be 
haunted by the corroding recollection that there 
is something to be done. Such idle days are as 
rare as happy days, of which the Caliph could 
only score up eleven ; and it may be that the hap- 
py day and the idle day are synonymous. I 
know of no greater luxury than to wake up in 
the morning thinking that it is seven and find- 
ing that it is nine. I always calculate on a feel- 
ing of intense vitality for that day, and an extra 
amount of my very limited power of doing and 
enduring. 
e 
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ANSWERS 7:10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H. G.—Joan of Arc and Jeanne Darc are one and 
the same person. The latter is the correct orthogra- 
phy.—Decoration-day, or the 30th of May, is a legal 
holiday.—Napoleonic is an English word, and conse- 
quently not accented. 

E. S. H.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” articles in the Bazar. 
Mix glycerine with water before applying it to your 
skin, * 

A Boston Grat.—Young ladies of eighteen or nine- 
teen do not wear their hair flowing to the waist, Your 
other questions are too trivial to require an answer. 

Eriqurrre.—If you are acquainted with the persons 
whom your friend is visiting, you should inquire for 
them when calling on her. Otherwise, this is not nec- 
essary. 

A Sxxrrio.—The advertiser in our columns whom 
you mention is not a man of straw, but a veritable 
personage. Probably he either did not receive your 
letter, or thought it of too little importance to answer. 

Sartr anv Maaoie.—We never heard the {ill-fated 
Mary Stuart atyled the Queen of Tears; but can im- 
agine no more appropriate epithet for the beautiful, 
fascinating sovereign who met so hard a fate, and 
whose misfortunes did not end with her death, but 
were continued in the persecution of her memory. 

Erwooratran.—' The little charch around the cor- 
ner” ig the Church of the Transfiguration, in East 
‘Twenty-ninth Street, between Fifth and Madison avo- 
nues, under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Houghton. It 
$s one of the moet picturesque edifices in New York. 

Brunetrz.—To make invisible or sympathetic ink 
take an ounce and a half of zaffer, or the residuum left 
after the sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile substances 
are expelled from cobalt by calcination; put it into a 
glass vessel with a long and narrow neck, and pour 
over it an ounce of strong nitrous acid diluted with 
five parts of water. Keep it in a warm place for ten 
or twelve hours, and then decant the clearest portion 
of the liquid. Having done this, pour about as much 
more of the diluted acid on what remains, which 
must be kept as long as before, and then be decanted 
and mixed with what was obtained by the first opera- 
tion. All this being done, dissolve in the liquid two 
ounces of common salt, and the ink is ready for use. 
Write with a clean quill pen on white paper; and as 
Jong as the writing is exposed to the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the alr it is invisible. When the paper fs heat- 
ed at a fire or in the hot sun the characters will ap- 
peer; but they become invisible agaln as soon as the 
paper cools. 

L. T. B.—None but graduates of the New York city 
public schools can enter the city Normal Schoo! and 
College. The State Normal School at Albany is open 
to graduates from all parts of the State. 

Miontoan Giet.—We answer no questions about 
‘MSS. in this column. 

Axwa.—Your plald dress will look well made by pat- 
tern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol IV. Trim it with black velvet ribbon. 

Ax Ory Marp.—Wash goods—even thin Swiss mus- 
iins and organdy—are now made into basques without 
linirg, but cut precisely as silks and poplins are. 

Jaura.—Do not try to alter your short over-skirt. 
You can not do it very well, and next season it may 
be in fashion. The silk skirt under a grenadine suit 
serves merely as a petticoat, or else it has grenadine 
founces high enough to conceal the silk. If you ob- 
ject to the expense of silk, use farmer’s satin as a lining 
or a petticoat, An old silk dyed black will answer 
also. 

B.—A lace or a piqué turban js suitable for a boy of 
six months, Make your empress cloth by cut paper 
pattern of Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. I1V.—We do not feel ourselves at liberty to 
disclose the real name of an author who uses a nom de 
plume 

Dottie ap Svx.—Hats of Swiss muelin shirred on 
reeds, a Leghorn fiat with China crape scarf, or an 
English turban of white straw or black Neapolitan 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon of a becoming color— 
any or all of these will answer for church wear in the 
country. 

Tratsza.—Yoor sample is the poorest quality of Jap- 
anese poplin. We can’t say what it costa, as it is ped- 
dled about the country at various prices, It is utterly 
worthless. Slippers and low buskins are worn at home 
at all hours of the day and evening.—You should con- 
sult the gentleman to whom you are engaged in regard 
to accepting attentions from other gentlemen. 

Frxioz.—With your ailk dresses wear a pointed col- 
dar of Valenciennes or other lace, or else a linen collar 
trimmed with lace, Baste pleated Swiss muslin, elther 
plain or edged with Valenciennes, inside your flowing 
sleeves. You can buy Swiss pleating readymade. Un- 
der-aleeves are too warm for summer. White lace 
sacques are appropriate over ailk or grenadine dresses 
at receptions. 

Haney L.—Young gentlemen wear turned-down col- 
lars very low at the throat. Their neck-ties are solid 

handkerchiefs 


colors or else stripes. . White silk are 
being used again. 

8. J. B.—“ Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Ea- 
rope and the East” costs $7 50. 


Mas, E. M. D.—Trim your black sflk with lace; your 
purple with passementerie and fringe. 

Moruse.—Infante’ outfits are often advertised in our 
columns. They cost, according to quality and quan- 
tity, from $75 to $200. For $75 you get half a dozen of 
each of the articles worn by an infant, They are plain- 
ly made, but in the neatest manner. Any furnishing 
house quoted in our New York Fashions will supply 
you.—We do not give addresses in this column, 

RM. 0.—A plain basque, coat-sleeves, and a slight- 
ly gored skirt, untrimmed and just touching the floor, 
is the design for an old lady’s silk drese. 

Srritisu Youre Lany.—Your sample is not Irish 
poplin, but the poorest counterfeit of it. Make and 
trim it as plainly as possible, for the fabric does not 
justify expense, 

LC. M—If you do not like the burnous drapery 
in the over-akirt, gather it all to the belt, thongh that 
fashion is very popular. Trim your Frou Frou brown 
dress with darker nut brown bands, bias, of silk, or 
elee of a woolen stuff similar to sample, We can not 
change parts of patterns, 

Mas. G, B.—The Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern sent 
you is prettily made up in a variety of fabrics both for 
morning and afternoon, house and street wear. Get 
piqué and striped percale, and make by wrapper pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. Make a Swiss muslin 
Polonaise by pattern sent yon, and wear over a black 
or other silk for afternoon and evening. Buff or gray 
Jinen polonaises made similarly are worn over silk for 
morning and for traveling. 

Mary G.—Your ideas of making and looping the 
grenadine over aflk are good, Put two rows of ruffling 
or of side pleating on the grenadine. The corsage 
should be a basque of grenadine on allk, or else a box- 
pleated waist worn over a high black silk waist. 





Krrrre.—Wear your thick long hair in two hanging 
braids, with water-fall curls between and a Pompadour 
roll in front. Make your etone-colored poplin suit by 
cut paper pattern of Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No, 18, Vol. IV. Trim with darker silk, not 
with blue. Wear bonnets for dress, hats for négligé. 
Trim your pink and white'silk with pleated Swiss mus- 
Mn raffles alternating with others of the striped silk 
bias. 





Tue people have been so much imposed upon 
by several worthless Sarsaparillas that we are 
glad to be able to recommend a preparation 
which can be depended on as containing the 
virtues of that invaluable medicine, and as worthy 
of the public confidence. Dr. Aver’s Sarsa- 
PARILLA cures when any thing can cure the dis- 
eases that require an alterative medicine. —[Com. ] 





‘Tue scalp is made clean and sweet by apply- 
ing Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.— 


[Com.] 


Loxvey, Health, Econ: 8 
Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., pre- 
pared in ten minutes. Dopot, 69 New St., N.Y.—[Com.] 











Coryine Wurr..—B: 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
up| 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of ail sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the only reliable and harmless remedy for 

removing Brown lorations from the skin. - Pre- 
red only by Dr. B. C. Pzrry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
treet, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Turontess or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 














Tt hes the delicate and retrea...., 


Lame of genuine Farina 


Cologne Water, and is 
Indispensable 






and Dealers tc PE 








Foz $1, Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; $ buttons, 2 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A ’e Silk Sash. 


Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
‘849 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 





for City and Country Realdences, 
‘Noa. 76 and 77 Spring Street 
> Corner of Crosby St., N.Y. 





575 Broadway, * 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 
PERFECT -FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 














for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. the 


handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto, Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta- 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. Beautifally printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by maf on receipt of 81 00. Address 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 

$6 


A LINE for an advertisement in 780 

weekly newspapers circulating in all the 
orthern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent_on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


insured by using Dooley's” 














RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
banefal effects of perspiration, and 
impart a delightful coolness to the 


One drop will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 


It will relieve m a short time the 
most painful headache. 


Special Representatives for the 
united States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire how to get np clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and 8 Cinb form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Waltham Watches, 
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The above represents, on an enlarged 
scale, the new patent Micrometrical 
Regulator used on the Waltham Watch 
known as the Railroad Time-keeper. 
By it the slightest variation can be cas- 
ily corrected. This and other valuable 
improvements make this particular 
grade the best Watch in the world for 
Travelers, Engineers, and Conductors. 

It is fully described, with prices, in 
our Descriptive Catalogue. Write for 
it, and state that you saw this notice 
in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


We make only ono style, and have 


Pianos, which are all made from thoroug! 
dried materials, and havo seven octa' 
41 


carved logs and lyre 
front round ¢ 


n—iron plate—French 
Wo have no agents, 
to any one. This ex: 


14 100 p 
public can prove by invest} 
hers, 





ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Nlustratione, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or tax New Yorx Inrremazy, 
128 Second Avenue, Ne me ininter, Scesion 
begins of Tr. For iculat idresa tl 
Secretary, EMILY BLACK M.D. . 


IF YOU WISH 


A really good hair coloring, use 


Barry’s Safe Hair Dye. 


It is safe. It in easily applied. It 

has only one bottle. It has no sed- 
iment, It is suited for both hair 
rhiskers. 
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ular action. 
of all evacuants, ton! 


Don’t Shock the 


ever aoa a pystem sreakened by Alscase with vi 
volsive pur lon leaves the discharging organs powerless to ree! their reg- 
Coax nature back to a healthfal regu nvigorating a 
well as a cleansing process, 


ystem. 


lent debfiitants. Con- 


ful regularity by an invigorating as 
and for this purpose employ the moet deligh ‘al 


, and correctives— 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
Saline medicines are pronounced by the very highest medical authorities best 
adapted to this end; and of all remedies of that 

the mildest, the surest, and the most ble. 


class, the Seltzer Aperient is 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUNLISHED HY 


HARPER & BROTHEKS, New York. 


Ea Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1871. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Grent-Grand- 
daughter, Sazan N. Ranporra. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


LYELI/S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuartes Ly ret, Bart., 
F.R.8., Author of “The Principles of Gevlogy,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES, A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Riouaxw J. Bosn, late of the 
Rueso-American Tel graph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 60. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: « Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls, By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Iilostrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Clot, cents, __ 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
g som Ausorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
dion Astor: Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
ventnres in Eqnatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 

hant, Hippopotamne, and other Animals. By Pauw. 
. Do Cuaitiu. With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
jus. Booke I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Mlustrations, by D. Srituan, A-M., and 
Cyaus Epwonve. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione Guiureat 
Dinnorri. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 7 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Aeperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J. Biastow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2'00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Loxp Brovenam. Written by Him- 


self. Vol. I., 12mo, Clot 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) be ( ” 


Fresh Novels, | 


POLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of Americaz. 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwett. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 








WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronxxor Manr- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Arrnowy Trovrorr, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotepur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bollhampton,” &c. lastrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


AXTEROS, By Gronor A. Lawaxxcr, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, ie 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE, By Mrs. J. H. Rrovert, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealtb,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller," &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


OLIVE, By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
oe &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tlon, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puniwuxp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
THE STUDENT'S ROME, 18mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
GEORGIA SCENES. Mastrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HASWELL'S ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 12mo, 
Leather, Tucks, $3 00. 


tar Hasrre & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by matt, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. © 


wa every whet 
= $75 to $250 per month, sad ana: 
& male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will etitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
aperior manner. Price only $15. Fully licen: 
superi Pri 1 Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will puy $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
ai, or more elastic ream than ours. It 





wey beantii 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© otitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

ulled apart withont tearing it. We pay Agents 

= from $75 to $260 per month and expenses, or a 

€3 commission from which twice that amount can be 

= made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mase. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; of Chicago, IU. 


ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to ecil 
Brodhead's History of the State af New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enla Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Kvening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Laman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Kvening Rxerciecs, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions be given. Apply, for fall particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
881 Pearl St, New York. 





Auveust 5, 1871.] 


A.™ STEWART & CO. 
have mado 
Large Additions to their stock of 
READY-MADE DRESSES, SACQUES, &c., 
which they have been offering 
AT ABOUT THE COST OF MANUFACTURE, 


THE MATERIAL THROWN IN. 
Viz: 
WHITE LAWN AND LINEN SUITS, handsome 
quality, in four pieces, $4 60 each, and upward. 
SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES, extra fine quality, elab- 
orately puffed, tacked, flounced, &c., &c., only $16, 
value $25. 

TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, &., &c., in every 
variety. 

EMBROIDERED and BRAIDED PIQUE MORNING 
DRESSES, 

ORGANDIE AND JACONET ROBES, with extra 
vich lace flounces. 

MORNING WRAPPERS, very handsome, only $5 each. 

CHILDREN'S BRAIDED DRESSES, very elegant, 
only $1 50 each, and upward. 

WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, excellent quality, 
only 75c. each. 

BROCHE SKIRTS, very handsome, also 75c. each. 

Every variety of 

i \DIES' and CHILDREN'S elegant UNDERWEAR, 
Embroidered BACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &€., 
at nearly 


PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, 


«fering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 

NEW YORK, 
will continue to offer the balance of their Medium and 
Rich (this season's productions) 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
to close the season, “ 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 

CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 123¢ centa, 
BLACK-GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 cts, 

(formerly 50c.). 
\CH JACONRTS, 15 cents (formerly 86c.). 
{ JACONETS, 20 cta, per yard (formerly 40c.). 
FRENCH ORGAN DIES, % cents (usual price 50c.). 
Fine Assortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SILK 





















GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRAIS, CREPK 
DE PARIS, ARMURE GRENADINES, GAUZE 


* SERGES, &., &c. 
Also, SILK AND WOOL _SERGES, CREPE DE 
CHINES, JAPANESE FOULARUS, MOHAIRS, 
AND WASII POPLINS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 
‘The balance of onr stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N.B.—This Store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
28 pac during JULY and AUGUST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 0., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit awy Frovar, and 
are jilted with the greatest accuraci, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHKR HEING PRINTED ON 
Bac 81 TE PIRCK OF THE PATTERN, 80 As to be Ad- 
(arte by the most inexperienced. The buat measure 

Is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 

















nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shoalder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun 
wider the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
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the budy 
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BO 
Be 
a 
83 
ED STREET SUIT 0 
a E-WAIST WALKING SUIT 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUT “ 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUT “ 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUT “a 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT “79 
SINGLE 
BUIT .....cscccecececoee tececccesseees * BD 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS eal 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOA . 1 
APRON-POLONAISK WALKING SUIT. * 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT, “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT iT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT...... #c$1 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for 
to 15 years old) .......... wee “3 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (fo 
s years old)... . 6 





CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS “AD 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 A 









EST, 

ov from 4 to9 years ald)... “29 
HIRT WAIST, and KNI 

(for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 


‘The Publishers will rend either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
Tu orderi: 
taining 

at the usual dixconnt, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderfal inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 








ify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 
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GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
BLT. HBLABOLD, 


BUCHU. 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.) 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 


Eeorearies:-Thelr odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic ; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint, 

Mepicat Prorgerizs axp Usra.—Bucho leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 
nary Organs, 

hey are given in complaints of the Urinary Organe, euch as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheamati«m, Cutaneous Affections, and y. 
Extract Brouc is used by perwons from the ages of 18 to 96, and from 85 to 58, or in the de- 
nge of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; -Wetting in children. 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 

Hetxuorn's Extract Bron has cared every case of Diabetes in which It has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Duet Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Lov of Memory. Dificnity of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

In 


HOTTENTOTS SEE 














‘rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain In the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
Body, Drie of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallld Countenance, Universal Lassitade of the Muscular 
Syntem, 





p's Extract Bocnv ts Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arixing from habits of 
dissipation, exceewen and impradences in life, Impuritlen of the Blood, &<., superseding Copalba in affections 
for which It in used, in connection with HguwwoLy'’s Koox Wasi, 

Ank for Helmbald's. Take no other. 

Describe symptoms {n all communications, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifler of the Complexien. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
will radically exterminate from the weet Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Fyes, Sore Legr, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitia, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellin 
Tumors, Canceroun Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweata, Tetter, Humors o} 
all kinds, Chronic Rheamatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for years, 


BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD- PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FUR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, CLCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTLFYING THE 
co: EXION, 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepala, Billouanesa, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &e. No nausea, no xriping pains. but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 
i. The CATAWBA GRAPE LS are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
xtract Khubarb. 
Beware of those cheap patent pille carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 
elther calomel, mercury, or other deleterious dru, 


P 
E: 











A, 
BOLD'S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


H. T, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


694 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


The Now Wise Uagerfeet | WILLIAM. BLACK’S 
NOVELS, 


FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 

LOVE OR MARRIAGE? 8vo, Paper, 50 

cents, 


IN THE WORLD, 
‘Warranted for five year 
cand the warranty indem- 
 nified by a capital of half 

“Ja million of dollars. 

** * Mr. Black has an excellent command of 
sonnd and pnre idiom, zreat power of observation, 
and manifold resources of illuetrative thought. It 

Jn a long time since we have read a atory of every- 
day life with euch upflagging interest. — London 


4 
SAGENTS WANTED 

@in unoccupied territory. 

For particulars address 

a Wllson Sewing Machine Co, 

Examiner. 
teGlovinne: : IN SILK ATTIRE. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 
Memphis.Tean Chicago, i's i A work which deserves n hearty welcome for Its 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.;' Rich. skill and power in delineation of character.—Sat- 
mond Na.; Montgomery, Alas Kew Griese, La; MEY, Stee 1ODGOR. 
alveston ouston,Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or KILMENY. 8vro, Paper, 50 cents. 

No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Mr. Black, in thi« work, hae quite fulfilled the 


: tous raived by his previous stories.— Pall 
y "ye, —_ HORACE WATERS, exhertat y his p 
A Great Offer.— Oe ee Mall Gazette, London. 


will diepore of One Hundred Praxos, Mriopreve, and | (PETE 
Oxoase of nix first-claes makers, including Water’, Tame ta reais 
.  Bv0, ; . 


AL YXTRENELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OAH, DURING THI6 
Montn, or will take a portion cash and balance in eg Black's novels are always clever.—Spectator, 
don, 


monthly or quarterly installmente. 
THEA-NECTAR | Proucnro ux HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 
t7~ agree & Brorners will send either of the 


18 A PURE 
BLACK TEA, abore works bi mail, postane id, te t 
the United States, on reecipt ‘OF 80 cent, Pee Pee 









































with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For eale = 


every where. And for sale whole- TANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to eell 
i he ceiebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 











sale only by the Great Atlane vr i 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 MACHINE. Hae the under-feed, makes the 
Church St. N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. | “lock atitch™ (alike on both sides), and is fully, 
Send for Thea-Neetar Circular. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
en —— Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase. : Pitte- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lonis, Mo, 





|} Ticenxed. 
ing Machine in the market. 





$10 A DAY, with Stencil Tool. Samplen free. 





Address °A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


SS ANNE. 
mast ye 


No more delightfal travels are printed in the En- 
glirh languave than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Mayazine. They are read wit! equal interest and sat- 
ixfaction ‘by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scieutific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific diecovery as it could be if it 
wae the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffurion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's ix 
to give correct Information and rational amusement 
to the great masees of the people. There are few in- 
telliger.t American families in which Harper's Mara- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There le no monthly Magazine an {ntellicent 
Treading family can less afford to be without, aly 
Magazines are accumniated. Harper's is edited. 
‘There is not a Magazine that fe printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on ite articles and 
mechanical execution, There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine publivhed. There ie not, confeseedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—Nete England Homestead, 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of onr Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cala which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 
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PERS WEEKLY. 


= YN : 
SyOURNAT x ein] Z 3 


The beat publication of its clans in Amerien, and #0 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of auy comparison between ft and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter th: re printed. © ° * Ita illus- 
trations are nnmerous and beautiful, being furni-b- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston om 
eler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy In this clase of 
publications, alike fur the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illnstratlons. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in nu- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
fon, and agaivet pablic wrouge and follies. The edi- 
toriale on public affairs are models of diecuesion, 
weixhty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an clevated tone and a chastened literary style.—z- 
aminar and Chronicle, 

Harper's Weekli in the best and most interestin; 
lustrated newspaper, Nor does its value depend on 
Ite Muetration# alone. It« rending-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, ent a 
ing, and unexceptior YF. Sun, 




































Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instrnction, ft {a jnst 
the agreenble, companionable, and {interesting do- 
meatic Paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with bim every Saturday evening.—Phtl- 
ade lphia Leduer, 

Harper's Bazar at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
nerves popularity, It fw really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Ite anpplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper, 
While fully maintaining ite position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contalus stories, poeme, brilliant es- 
saya, besides general and personal gosaip. The pnb- 
Ishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston S iy 
fe. 


ing el 

By all means bny Harper's Razar. Not for your- 
self, bat for your wife or daughter or later or sweet- 
heart, There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman, Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will »ave you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxrer’s Magaztry, One Year. 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year. 
Haarre's Bazan, One Year. 


Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexcy, and Harrrn’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; ur any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx1y, or 
Bazar tefll be supplied gratis for evern Club of Five 
Scnscniuens at $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States Is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrxry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maoazixy, or 20 cents for 
the Werxry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta, 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. When 
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FACETIZ. 

“Don't a Quaker ever 
take off his hat to any one, 
ami 

0, yy, never.” 

“Then, Sir if be don't 
take off his hat to a barber, 
how does he ever get his 
hair cut?” 

—>— 

Hatent or Acoravation. 
—Wet morning ; bad street 
band in full blare before the 
house of literary man, writ- 
ing an article and suffering 
from toothache ; loud rin, 
at the bell; servant 
off from a preesing domes- 
tic duty—making the beds, 
or minding the baby, or 
something of the sort—pro- 
ceeds the whole len; of 
the front garden to find at 
the gate one of the instru- 
meutalists,who invites pay 
ment for the torture inflict- 

himeelf and his fel- 


fow'dende. 


—-——_— 
Maxru.—Give a child a 
bat, and most likely it ‘ll 


bawl ° 


A anecdote Ie told 
of a house-painter’s gon, 
who used the brush dex- 
trously, but had acquired 
the habit of putting it ou 
too thick. One day his fa- 
ther, after havi uent- 
ly scolded him for lav- 
ish daubing, and all to no 


purpose, gave him a severe 
Nagellation. “Th you 
young rascal,” he aft- 


er performing his 
duty, “how do you lke 
that?” 

“Well, I don't know,” 
whined the boy, in reply; 
“‘but it seems to me that 
you put it on a thunderin’ 
eight thicker than I did.” 

—_———_ 


is a hole in your 





shoe like harvesting 0} 
a eae 
arable. 


— 
A Baptist minister, living 
somewhere on the frontier 
of Missouri, was in the habit of sa; to his family 
and to his church: “ Friends, you n not take an 
‘unusual care of your lives; the moment of your dea 
was writ before the foundation of the world, and you 
can not alter it.” His wife observed, when he left on 
Saturday to meet one of his frontier missionary en- 
gagements, that he dressed the flint of his rifle with 
unusual care, put in ary Rowrder, fresh tow, and took 
to make sure tha’ e gun would go off in case 
é came upon an Indian. struck her onc day as 
she eaw him in the saddle, with his rifle on his shoul- 
der, that his conduct contradicted his teaching. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘to be sure, my dear, of course you are 
right, and that {s a very proper vicw; but see here, 
my dear now really suppose I should meet an In- 
dian while I am gone, and his time had come, and I 
hadn't my rifle me what could he do? Yes, 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the ful- 
fillment of the decrees of Providence.” 
——_—_ 

A Crasstca, Qurstion.—When you have to pay the 
piper, will the peppermint be the proper source—mint 
source—to apply to? 

—_-__ 

During a steam voyage on a sudden stoppage of the 
machinery considerable alarm took place especially 
am e female passengers. 

us What ig the matter? What is the matter? For 
Heaven's sake tell me the worst !” exclaimed one more 
anxious than the rest. 

After a short pause a hoarse voice replied, ‘‘Noth- 
ing, madam, nothing. Only the bottom of the vessel 
and the top of the earth are stack together.” 


—-——_ 
Tuwes Nor Genzgatty Known—Poor people! 





——>—_ 

tleman passing a country church while under 
repalr observed to one of the we en that he thought 
it would de an expensive job. 

“Why, ” replied he; ‘but, in my opinion, we 
shall accomplish what our parson has endeavored to 
do for the last thirty years in vain.” 

“What is that?” sald the gentleman. 

“Why, bring all the parish to repentance.” 
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UNCOMMON TATURS. 


Waiter to Cook. “George, Gent in No. 3 Says as his Potatoes ain't good— 


says as they've all got Black Eyes in 'em.” 
Gronce (real name Patrick)" Bedad, thi 





Patri it’s no fault o’ mine. 
Spalpeens have been Foightin’ after I put ‘em in the Pot !”" 


KAY 
NY 
AY 


A Hine) 
Ha 
SE 
WON 
RAIN 
ma 


A SUGGESTION. 


Why sHoutp Nor Pgopte at Evaninc PARtigs BE PROPERLY LABELED WITH A NuMBER IN somE Conspicuous BUT ConvENi! 
CATALOGUE, SO THAT ONE MIGHT KNOW WHO THEY WERE, AND ALL ABOUT THEM, WITHOUT TROUBLING THE Hi 


A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE 


Lusserty Boy. “A.” 

Misraese. ‘‘ Well, what next?” 

Lenoeevy Bor. “ B.” 

Misreess. ‘Go on—what next ?” 

Lunuzrcy Boy. ‘ Well, mum, I kknaws the beggar 
boi soight, but I can’t name ‘un.’ 

nee 

How 1o nx Harry on THE CuzarP—Go without your 

dinner, and see how happy you will be—when supper- 


time comes. ° 


The following is the interesting way in which the 
scientific pursuits of Lord Waleingham are spoken of 
in a California paper: ‘‘ Lord Walsingham, an accom- 

lished bug-hunter, is in California, making a collec- 
n of insects ant reptiles. He bas already found a 
great number of nice little toadies.” 


—>—_ 
Quxry.—Does a dumb man always keep his word ? 


Id st of eighty married wife 
An ol leman a youn; fe, 
and in due couree of time was presented ‘with a eon’ 
On the day of christening the nurse handed young 
master about, with the usual exclamation that he was 
e very image o! pa 2 
ss Very like, indeed," eaid a lady: “he has no teeth.” 


— 
Sav Cuanor.—One of the most amiable and gentle 
of men, who had hitherto borne the character of 
the best of husbands, actually boasted the other even- 
ing to a friend who droy in unexpectedly that he 
that moment beaten his wife hollow. The unbap- 
py lady was found close to a chess table. 


—>—_. 
Most lovers like to be alone—with their sweethearts, 
of course, 





Fieutixe rt ovr on tHat Linz;—A romantic pair, 
not more than a thousand miles from New York, were 
blessed with a number of daughters. The eldest was 
called Caroline, the second Madeline, the third Eveline, 
the fourth Angeline, when lo! the fifth made its ap- 
pearance, agd no name could be found with the desired 

termination. At length 
mamma, who had been 
reading the fashions at 
Saratoga, pounced upon 
a name very ular 
there, and forthwith the 
baby was baptized Crino- 
LINK, ‘ 


a 

A bea ee to oa 
evening wen! 
ly comes out as good as 
new. 

A YRanx AOKNOWL- 
EDGMENT. —It appears 
that the Commune an- 
nounced that it would 
pay ‘two hundred thou- 
sand francs to whoever 


Ny 
Ua 
ON 


URNS 
i aN 


should bring M. Thiers 
into Paris alive!” The 
German 


papers int out 
that as Marshal M‘Ma- 
hon has performed the 
task, he is entitled to the 
reward at the hands of 
theCommune. Does not 
the Marshal un-com- 
munedy ish he may 
ge le won't expec! 
to be treated to an ex- 
ample of Commune hon- 
esty. 
Some husbands, though 
any thing but sharp, are 
awfully shrewed. 





Fasniosaztr Quati- 
t1z8.—A lover, who was 
told by bis frlends that 
he hi engaged to mar- 

a fool, sald to them 

t the girl he had 
chosen had certainly 
some qualities to shine 
In a fashionable circle: 
she had plenty of apathy, 
was tolerably illiterate, 
was brilliantly vain and 
fertilely capricious, ac- 
quicaced with every one, 
and diffused un{versal 
smiles. 

—— 

When should a man 
look for a jest in a mead- 
ow?—In the resent 
month, when he fs pret- 
ty sure to find ‘em mow- 
in’ {t—(a mot in ft), 


Sure the 


FOLLY’S FANDANGO. 


In youth’s bright days—’twas long before 
ly dancing days were over!— 
I voted work a horrid bore, 
And idly lived in clover. 
I danced as I shall never dance 
in, now wisdom's riper, 
And capered on in ignorance 
Of who should pay the piper. 


I danced until the money flew 
Out wildly from my pockets; 

I danced dull and sunken grew 
My cyes within their sockets; 

I danced until rheumatic gout 
Was of each toe a griper— 

And then it was I first found out 
Who had to pay the piper. 


I danced till I'd worn ont my soles, 
My Stockings needed. men 7 
My, coat and trowsers were in Flos, 
ly very hat was rending. 
I went to Friendship for a loan, 
But proved a viper, 
And I'd no money of my own 
herewith to pay the piper. 


J set my shoulder to the wheel ; 
I worked just like a nigger: 
My heap through constant to 
y slow degrees grew bigger. 
From off the slate of each old score 
At last I was the wiper; 
And now, you see, I dance no more— 
Let others pay the piper! 
Sea agueee 





and zeal 





A young man was requested by an old lady to read 
the ewspaper for her. He took it np, and read as 
follows: “Last night yesterday morning, about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, before breakfast, a hungry 
boy about forty years old bought a big custard for a 
levy, and threw it through a brick wall nine feet thick, 


and jumping over it, broke his right ankle off above 
his left knee, and fell into a dry mill-pond and was 
drowned. About forty 


years after that, on the 







same day, an old cat had | 
nine turkey gobblers; a | 
high wind blew Yankee | 
Doodle on a frying-pan, = | 
and killed a sow and two | 
dead pigs at Boston, i 





where a deaf-and-dumb 
man was talking to his 
Aunt Peter.” 
Whereupon the old 
lady, taking a long 


ath, exclaimed, “ Du 





——— 
»0L-Boy's Asri- 
RATION, Oh, how I 
wish I were a’ fountain, 
for then I could always 
be playing!” 
—» 
The fellow who called 
tight boots comfortable 
defended his position by 
hey made a man 
all his other mis- 















A Jon's Comrorrra.— 
Harry Greville, in the 
American war, was one 
of four who were duom- 
ed’ to decide by chance 


























which of them should be 
put to death. The lot 
fell on Sir Charles Asgill, 
but he wa ally 
saved. On the night be- 
fore his intended execu- 
tion Greville was deputed 
to sit np with him and 
comfort him, 

“ aid one of his 
friends, * what did you 
say to keep up his spir- 
feo 

“Ob, I don't know,’ 
sald Greville; “I said 
pooh! pooh! never 
mind.” 

oS 

One ought to have 
dates at one’s fingers’ 
ends, seeing they grow 


on the palm. 


aes 

Soldiers in battle are 
not allowed to whistle to 
keep their conrage up— 
that must be left to the 
bullets, 


Head? 


= 





ENT PLAcs, AND DESCRIBED IN A 
lost orn Hostsss?"” 





Trish AND IRATE Cansy. “What d’ if 
If I had Knocked ye Down, an’ 


i) li, i 
th ey 


CONUNDRUMS FOR 
THE CURIOUS. 


When is a penny like a 
hermit 7—When it’s a loan 
(alone). 

When ie a cat like a tea- 

t ?—When you're teasin’ 
It (tea’s in i 
x Wh; sa ne ikea. don- 

ey, I ax ?—’Cauee he's 
an {ntimate Knowledge of 


wax. 

Why is the world like a 
piano?—Because it is fall 
of flats and sharps. 

Why is the letter Y Iike 
a prodigal son ?—Becaase 
it makes pa pay. 

hat man carries every 
thing before. him?—The 
waiter. 


* "When fs a edldier not halt 
a soldier ?—When he's in 
quarters. 





Braox Batu. gentle- 
man who has lately failed 
in his endeavor to obtain 
admission to a relect club 
inquires if the Black Ball 
line of packets was estab- 
lished for the convenience 
of rejected candidates like 
himself, who may be anx- 
fous to hide their 
tion in a foreign land. 


——_ 
It is a bed sign to see a 

Communls st wl He bet o€ 

at midn 

theory and. principle of 

true democracy—to alamp- 


post. o 


A Carrrat Lerrze—One 
containing a remittance. 


—eeagea 
‘Women as tel bh 
erators have proved & great 


success. They send the 
electric spark right through 
a fellow. 


—-_. 
Natvar's Tattorxc—A 
patato patch. 


—_>—. 

ore tations. would 

excellent dragoons — 

charge 80. 

—>—_. 

A Norgon Natveat Hi 
tory.—An_ entomol 

states that it is the female mosquito that bites us. 

cruel “ insecks” belong to the fair sex, which 

us that if man makes the laws, at any rate woman 

makes the language—bless her talkative tonguc!— 

and so why is the mosquitos thirst for our blood 

called malevolent instead of femalevolent ? 


e —.—_ 
Call a spade a spade, yet you may call stockings hoes, 
ee gee 


Sravistice.—Of the 1001 young ladies who fainted 
last year 987 fell into the arms o! tlemen, two fell 
e floor, and one into a water-butt. 


——— 
‘The expression ‘‘ A broth of a boy” originated with 
“Tickets for soup.” 


—— 
Hint ro Morugas.—Treat your baby kindly, but not 
cordial-ly. ‘ 

Why are this year’s pease like reluctant payers ?— 
Becatise they're % backward in shelling out. 


—>— 

Aw Opticat ILtusiox.—A chandler having hed some 
candles stolen, a person bid him be of good cheer, 
Tag ie 8 short time,” said he, “ they will all come to 

ig! ————_ 
__ An apothecary who is continually troubled with the 
inquiry for the time was asked the other day, “ Please, 
Sir, tell me what time it is.” 

“Why, I gave you the time not a minute ago,” sald 
the astonished apothecary. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the lad ; “ but this is for another 


eet 


“ Patty,” a lady called to a little girl who was in the 
parlor, ‘did you tell your mother that I was here 2” 
“Yes, 'm,” answered Patty, demurely. 
“And what did she say 2” 
“She said, ‘Ob, that dreadful woman again !"” 











= eae 

A young lady who was perfectly thunderstruck at 
hearing of her friend’s engagement has since been 
provided with a lightning-rod. 





{ Pease 


i a ,. 


Ui 


AND CABMAN NOT SO VERY¥*WRONG. 


mane, Running fornenst the Horse’s 
ilt ye, ye’d be Jumpin’ up and Blamin’ 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Summer 
Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Hovsr Dress ror Youre Girt. 
Gray cambric dress—skirt trimmed with a deep 


Fig. 1.—Hovsz Dress ror Youne 
Giaw. 





Fig. 2.—Surr ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
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side-pleated flounce, waist and over-skirt with 
darker stripes. Swiss muslin chemisette. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girt Frox 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. Gray piqué dress. Pleated cambric blouse 
with long sleeves. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Wacxinc Dress. Fawn- 
colored silk dress with heart-shaped basque. 
The bottom of the skirt is slashed as shown by 
the illustration, forming tabs, and is trimmed 
with bias strips, bows, and buttons of fawn-col- 


ored- silk in a darker shade. The under-dress 
is made of darker silk. Instead of slashing the 
bottom of the skirt, triangular pieces of dark 
brown silk may be set on to simulate slits. The 
trimming of the basque consists of bias strips 

















Fig. 4.—Scit ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 


Fig. 5.—Lavr's WaLnixe 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s WALKING 
Yxars ovp. jo Dress. 


Daess. 
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and bows of dark brown silk and silk fringe of 
the color of the dress. Swiss muslin chemisette 
and sleeves, trimmed with gathered Swiss muslin 
ruffles. Brown straw hat, trimmed with brown 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp. Pink and white striped poplin dress. 
White cashmere under dress. Pink ribbon bow 
in the hair and at the bottom of the waist. 

Fig. 5. —Lapy's WALKING Dass. eee of 

rl barége. The deep flounce, bows, an: 

ins ships on the under-skirt are all made of the 
material, ‘The over-skirt is open at the front and 
very long at the back, and is trimmed with a bias 
strip of barége and silk fringe. The draped part 
of the skirt at the back ends in scarfs at the left 
side; the bottom of these scarfs is trimmed with 
fringe. The waist revers and the sleeve trim- 
ming are formed of bias strips; the sleeve trim- 
ming and the bow at the waist are also trimmed 
with fringe. 











THE WIDOW. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
Tur chamber of death is empty now; 
‘And, two by two, the funeral train 


Slowly under the hill’s high brow 
Winds out of eight in the willow lane: 


Under the hill, through the meadow gate, 
And up ‘neath the orchard’s flying snow, 

To the grave whoee narrow bounds await 
The owner of all, a weck ago. 


There is not a clond in the whole great sky; 
The redolent air is soft as June; 

And that early robin that flashes by 
Is trying a snatch of his summer tune. 


For, with every step on a fresher flower, 
The feet of April are close on May. 

Young life, in its first unshaken power, 
Laughs ont defiance of death to-day. 

Under the weeds, for her widowhood meet, 
The heart of a woman gives back again 

In tremulous measure, beat by beat, 
‘The ewell of the freed earth’s choral strain. 


Year after year hath the constant Spring 
The same sweet miracle wrought anew; 
Yet only to-day the robins sing, 
The grass is growing, the sky is blue; 
For here, by an open grave, the late 
Dim buds of hopes that have missed their bloom, 
Loorened at length from a wintry weight, 
Stir blindly out of their prison gloom. 


Heavy the burden of griefs and fears 
That sinks with the coffin down to dust! 
The death in life of her loveless years, 
The Jong oppression, the murdered trust. 


Bury it deep, the bitter Past! 

Cover her dead from her tearlese sight! 
‘The frozen midnight is gone at last, 

And a new mom risen with life and light. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DouBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

> The brilliant serial novel, “Lorp 
Kincossin,” by CHARLES Lever, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 


Ya A Cut Paper Pattern of a Youth's Suit, 
consisting of English Walking Coat, Vest, and 
Pantaloons, and graded to fit Boys from eight to 
fifteen years old, will be published with our next 
Number. For complete listof Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 511. 

OH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a variety of Rid: 
ing-Habits, Water - proof and Mohair Dusters ; 
Linen, Silk, Poplin, Percale,and Foulard Dresses ; 
Infants’ Clothing, Children’s Dresses, Fackets, Pet- 
Kcoats with and without Trains ; Fancy Articles, 
ete., ete. 





ECHOES. 


HE marvelous sweetness of echoes is o 
phenomenon which has been often no- 
ticed. In mountainous regions—in some 
parts of the Alps, for instance—a few simple 
notes drawn from a shepherd’s pipe are taken 
up and sent from hill to mount and from rock 
to cliff, and reduplicated and intertwined into 
the most enchanting melodies. 

Such results can not be produced in a 
small room by any performer from any in- 
strument. It is when one is making music 
out-doors and for others that Nature brings 
her arrangements into a powerful and mu- 
sical orchestral following of a simple leader- 
ship. Then, out of five or six notes of the 
gamut evoked by an unscientific soul from 
a reed plainer than Pan’s, she makes choirs 
of boys singing in a cathedral, companics of 
nuns chanting in a convent, and bugle calla, 
and all the highest capabilities of the organ, 
until the hearer listens in breathless delight, 
wondering whether it is heaven or earth that 
is thus set a-singing. 





As in every thing else, there is a moral 
correspondence with the natural phenome- 
non. It is thus with all our speeches and all 
our deeds, We really have the least good 
of those things which we do entirely for our- 
selves, and the most pleasure of those things 
which we do for others. We seem almost 
utterly to fail to receive what we take to 
ourselves, and strangely incapable of impov- 
erishing ourselves by giving to others. What 
we take we lose; what we give we gain. 
The whole social and spiritual world seems 
to have been constructed on the idea of 
echoes. 

Down among men’s most materialistic 
pursuits, mechanical labor, and the severi- 
ties of trade life, this principle finds perpet- 
ual illustrations. The man who sets him- 
self to the work of conducting a business, 
whether large or small, for his own special 
individual gain, soon finds that he is like 
the man who has carried his instrument into 
a small room, closely shut and strongly 
walled, that he may have all the music fold- 
ed down upon his own ears. It soon grows 
dull, monotonous, and stale. The man who 
strives to make his business pecuniarily 
profitable to very many people is the out- 
door musician, to whom echves reply, redu- 
Plicating and multiplying his little capital 
many thousavdfold. He grows most rich and 
most rapidly rich who most speedily sends 
pecuniary profits to the largest number of 
other operators. 

The same holds good of our pleasures. 
There are none who have not had some ex- 
perience of the dreariness of hunting pleas- 
ure for themselves. It is so toilsome, so un- 
productive, sv unsatisfactory. So much so 
have men found it that we compromise by 
endeavoring to make the hunt socially, in 
groups, such as picnics and similar parties. 
But even then it is only a partial success. 

Pleasure is like love, and love is 

“Like Dian’s kiea, Unasked, uneonght, 
Love gives itself, and is not bought.” 


It is when we do not call it that pleasure 
comes. It flies the seeker, and seeks the 
worker. It is when we are least thoughtful 
of ourselves, and most intent on giving pleas- 
ure to others, that we find it coming to us. 
It is not our own music; it isan echo. We 
speak a word; it comes back whole sen- 
tences. We utter a note; from crag and 
scar it comes modulated and rhythmic, and 
the variations of the notes wrought into 
strains. 

In our personal cares and troubles we seek 
the consolation of philosophy. The logic is 
sound. Our arguments ought to strengthen 
and comfort us, but somehow they do not. 
In our solitary chamber we grow heavier 
avd more sorrowful, reasoning upon our 
youth and strength and elastic constitu- 
tions and troops of friends. Even those 
friends fail to make us happier. They come 
to comfort us, and go away brighter than 
when they came, but leaving us darker. 
Out of the darkness we go into busy life, 
hear of some stricken heart, and see some 
weak shoulder bending lower and lower un- 
der its burdens. We run to help the burden- 
bearer, and our own heavy hearts grow light- 
er. We speed away to cheer the stricken 
heart, and all our souls grow musical to our 
own sorrowful spirit, and we hear in our 
own words deeper and better things than 
the listener to whom they are addressed. 
Earth and heaven make musical echoes out 
of the utterances of our own hoarse voices. 

Therefore let us go out under the open 
sky, among the grand mountains which were 
made for other things, but which make ech- 
oes, and whatever good, brave, kind word 
we speak to others shall return laden with 
emphasis of delight to our own souls. If 
we go selfishly, asking, “Do you love me?” 
the playful elfins of the echoes will begin 
their tantalizing begging of “ Love me! love 
me!” But if a poor fainting heart lies at 
our feet, and we shower down tenderness in 
words, saying, “I love you,” a thousand mu- 
sical spirits of the air will peal their mani- 
fold assurances on our ears, each saying, in 
its own tone, “I love you! Ilove you! I love 
you!” 

Let us waken the echoes. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
© @f an Brpensive Pleasure. 

N Y DEAR JOB,—I miss you from your 

accustomed haunts in the city, and I 
suppose, therefore, that you have flown to 
the hills or to the sea. Perhaps you think 
that you have left only heat and discomfort 
behind, and you fancy us parched and de- 
spairing in the desert of brick and stone. 
Spare your sympathy; for at this moment 
the softest of cool breezes blows over the 
paper upon which I write; and I smile as I 
think of those who walk under umbrellas 
by the glaring sea pitying the victims of the 
city. Yet I shall not conceal that I lately 
ran away for a few days, and stood by the 
Joud-sounding sea, and looked across the 
great plain upon which no hedge nor fence 
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severs us from Italy and Greece and all the 
lands of wonder and romance. It was at a 
great watering-place—a kind of resort that 
I had not seen for many years: since the 
days which my young friends are fond of 
calling the slow days of my youth, or the 
dull old times—as if any new times were so 
fresh and fair as those that I remember! 

I was compelled, of course, to compare 
and contrast what I saw with what I re- 
membered ; and I wondered more than ever 
at the immense discomfort which we buy at 
an enormous price and call summer pleasure. 
Let me relute a few incidents, very familiar 
and very ludicrous, which will show you 
plainly, my dear Job, that I have been there. 
After a hot and dusty day in the cars we 
rolled into the sea-side village. Already I 
had seen from afar the huge card-paper pal- 
awes in which we were to lodge, with all the 
signs of a very short and very fierce season. 
Immediately the car was crowded with peo- 
ple pressing in to get seats for the station 
beyond, so that we had to fight vigorously 
to escape from the train before we were car- 
tied on. The struggle was very animated. 
I saw a great deal of ruin wrought upon the 
dresses of ladies; and you have never seen 
in a pig-sty at feeding time a more selfish 
contest than that of the gentlemen getting 
into the train to secure places. I wonder if 
we think that selfishness of the grossest 
kind is any more agreeable in traveling than 
under other circumstances in life. Lobserved 
one person, well dressed, and who evidently, 
as Thackeray used to say, thought no small 
beer of himself as a gentleman; but I as- 
sure you, my dear Job, that his conduct. upon 
entering that car was precisely what it would 
have been, at a public table, if he had spread 
out his arms and had swept every thing that 
he could reach into his plate, and had be- 
stowed his elbows literally upon all his 
neighbors. 

The rule in traveling seems to be the 
sheerest selfishness; and we apparently 
think that the ordinary laws of decency and 
Christianity are unequal to the emergencies 
of a railroad train or a watering-place. It 
is really astonishing to remark how little 
real courtesy is observable under the various 
circumstances of travel. A person, for in- 
stance, occupies half of the seat in a car, and 
a mother enters with two children. She 
meekly inquires if the other place upon the 
seat is taken, and, depositing one child upon 
it, sho pushes on to find another seat. How 
often does the Sybarite who has comfortably 
established himself by the window tell the 
mother to take the whole seat for herself 
and her children? Or the sun streams in 
upon the other side of a car on 8 dog-day 
morning, and, how often, my dear Job, do 
you rise, upon the shady side, and ask the 
lady or the elderly gentleman who is calm- 
ly boiling in the sunshine to take your more 
comfortable place? Indeed, there seems to 
be a fecling, an uneasy consciousness, that 
we are imposed upon if we do not secure all 
the best places and the best things for our- 
selves, instead of offering them to others. 
But I thought that courtesy was regard for 
others and sacrifice of self. 

We pay an immense price, I say, for all 
this discomfort of summer travel. What 
rooms, for instance, they put us into! And 
what a constant and absurd consciousness 
a man has that he is being angled for by 
waiters and other cormorants and sea-side 
birds of prey! I struggle out of the car in 
which the fierce war of the succession is 
fought out, and I climb into an omnibus, in 
which my fellow-men sit near the door, 
so that they may be the first out and the 
first booked at the hotel. We are dragged 
through the street and dumped at the great 
gate of the caravansary. Then in procession 
we approach the office book and record our 
names, wistfully watching the urbane and 
gentlemanly clerk who is to allot us our 
cells. How warm is the greeting of some 
one who has the advantage of the clerkly 
acquaintance! How plainly the tone says 
that, of course, for such a friend there will 
be no exile to a back-room upon the fifth 
story! And here is the gentleman who 
drove the omnibus, awaiting his little fare. 
And here is the gentleman who has taken 
my umbrella and overcoat, and who will 
show me to my room. Alas! I knew not 
the gentlemanly and urbane warden, and 
the turnkey consigns me to a dreadful den. 

There are a bed, and a wash-stand, and 
two small towels, and a bureau, and a chair. 
There is one window, and there is no view. 
The gentleman in attendance puts down the 
bag briskly, and begins to dust me with his 
broom. He dusts with a surprising agility 
and a kind of ridiculous cadence, thumping 
his wisp. How long did I think of stopping? 
He should like to wait upon me during my 
stay. His name is Borax, Sam Borax, and 
he is always sitting in the office; and, in 
fine, I discover that the time has arrived for 
a little outlay, and I place a small sum in 
Samuel's hand. He is very much obliged, 
and will bring a pitcher of ice-water imme- 
diately. He departs, aud leaves the world 
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to melancholy and tome. But he re-appears 
with his pitcher of water, and asks if there 
is any thing that I want. Anything? Oh, 
Samuel Borax, every thing! A little sense 
of comfort, if you please, a chance of pleas- 
ure, a hope of escape from this doom! Sam- 
uel does not interpret my silence, and once 
more departs. 

It is extremely entertaining to see how 
Sam Borax earns his money, and to observe 
what his idea of waiting upon me is. Every 
time I enter the house and proceed to my 
dreary quarters I have scarcely closed the 
door when I hear a knock. I open, and Sam 
appears with a pitcher of ice-water. During 
the day that I remain he brings me about 
five gallons of that liquid in relays. He is 
not daunted by the evident fact that I have 
not sipped a drop of his previous supplies, 
und he carries away the slopping pitcher as 
if I had drained it dry. As he leaves for the 
night he asks at what time I shall be stir- 
ring, and punctually at that time he is at 
the door. We exchange a few remarks about 
the pleasant: niorning, and he falls upon-my 
clothes with his Wisp. All the coate which 
he had severely dusted and hung up on the 
afternoon before, and which have been un- 
touched since, he subjects to another severe 
dusting, and again hangs them up to await 
a subsequent wisping. It seems to me, as I 
watch Samnel Borax thrice slaying the slain, 
that the extremest under-clothes do not es- 
cape his dusting hand, and I wonder wheth- 
er he will think it essential that my proper 
person be wisped before bathing. 

As I emerge into the halls and upon the. 
great piazzas of the honse I see large num- 
bers of persons who, like me, are enjoying 
themselves. They walk aimlessly up and 
down, or they smoke and look seriously at 
the ocean, or they are tilted up on two legs 
of their chairs reading yesterday’s newspa- 
pers—squeezing them dry, as it were; every 
body with an air of intolerable ennui, and 
evidently delighted at the frequent passing 
of carriages in which drive the fashionable 
and the fair, duly arrayed to be stared at 
and to stare. A few of us stroll off in the 
heat with umbrellas, and mecting a boy 
with the morning papers from the city, we 
buy them for ten cents a copy. Groups of 
children are bathing in the surf, and a few 
nurses are parading with infants in their 
arms. I observe a very few gentlemen sit- 
ting in the shady corners of summer-houses 
over the sea, who, like me, are enjoying 
themselves at great expense. 

By eleven o’clock we all begin to pull out 
our watches and think of dinner, which is 
yet three hours distant. There is a feeling 
of despair as to the disposition of that vast 
interval of time, and we move on a little fur- 
ther in the heat under our umbrellas. Then 
we turn and move homeward again. There 
are the same groups of smokers and tilted 
newspaper readers, who have an air of being 
very much obliged to us for coming in and 
furnishing them an object to look at. Hap- 
pily, too, an omnibus with jaded passengers 
in rumpled dusters presently arrives, and we 
all gaze at them with intense interest. Then 
their luggage comes in a later wagon, and 
we are very grateful. We look over the old 
magazines and last week’s illustrated papers 
at the news-stand, and we read the lists of 
arrivals in the hotel book, while Time, the 
snail, drops sound asleep. 

I go to my room to pretend to dress for 
dinner, and Samuel Borax instantly appears 
with pitcher of ice-water number nine, and 
he proceeds to dust me vigorously. It is 
really an excitement of a more positive kind 
than seeing dusty passengers, or even con- 
templating their luggage. When he goes 
out I remark with pleasure that he has left 
part of his broom upon my floor, a trophy of 
his zea}. At dinner, mistrusting the wa- 
ter, I order a pint of sherry, at a rate which 
should speedily enrich the merchants of that 
particular brand, and I am at a great loss for 
food of any kind until I slip an amulet into 
the hand of my dusky servitor. But, my 
dear Job, I can not describe my day of pleas- 
ure in detail. Perhaps you recall similar 
feasts of joy in your own experience. When 
I appear to pay the little bill the amount 
strikes me as preposterous. ‘ Why, no, Sir!” 
remarks the cashier. “There was the white 
wine, the juleps at night, the Congress-water 
in the morning, the bottle of sherry, and the 
Burgundy—” 

“Yes, but I had only a pint of sherry.” 

The cashier assumed the air of a man who 
is tolerant of eccentricity, but at last con- 
sented to look, and discovered that I was_ 
right, and made a small deduction in his 
bill. 

-I have returned, my dear Job; my pleas- 
uring of that kind is over for the summer. 
It was very expensive, but I am cheaply rid 
of it. And pray don’t think, my young 
friend, ag you svunter under your umbrella 
by the sea and long for dinner, that we who 
are comfortable and cool at home envy your 
sad aud costly pleasures. 

Your sincere friend, 
AN OLb BacuLLor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 


HE season is at its height, and thinnest 
dresses are in order. French modistes have 
attained perfection in getting up fresh, tasteful, 
and inexpensive toilettes of organdy muslin. A 
solid color is selected for the costume, and the 
trimming is often in quaint contrast ; for exam- 
ple, palest pink organdy is trimmed with gold- 
en brown, light Nile green with leaf brown, 
French gray with prune, écru with violet, and 
sky blue with black. Organdy, though a cot- 
ton fabric, is too frail to endure washing, but 
may be made to look well all season by being 
dampened and ironed occasionally. As the cos- 
tume is not designed with reference to the laun- 
dry, modistes allow themselves the widest liberty 
in trimmings, using silk ruches, tarlatan puffs, 
and much black velvet ribbon. The belted polo- 
naise, or else a close-fitting marguerite, with high 
white linen lining, half-flowing sleeves, and demi- 
train with many ruffles, is the prescribed style of 
making. The first model is of faint China pink. 
The slightly trained skirt has three side-pleated 
flounces separated by very full ruches of brown 
silk pinked out at the edges. ‘The polonaise is 
long, simply hemmed on the edge, but trimmed 
down each side of the front with a silk ruche and 
Valenciennes lace. A ruche and wider lace are 
around the neck. Half-flowing sleeves, with deep- 
pleated frill falling on the wrist, edged with luce 
and headed by a ruche. A sash of brown gros 
grain is tied behind in wide loops, and length- 
wise bows of the same loop the polonaise high 
on each side. ‘This charming costume is intend- 
ed for a house and carriage dress. It is becom- 
ing to branettes who have but little color. More 
rosy brunettes should select an ¢cru organdy with 
brown or lapis blue trimming. For blondes 
there is pale green organdy trimmed with tarla- 
tan puffs of oak-color.” An exquisite yet sim- 
ple dress is of ciel blue. ‘The demi-train has a 
wide tlounce edged with white Bruges lace, the full- 
ness held in broad box-pleats, separated by a bow 
and ends of black ribbon velvet. The polonaise 
has a border of velvet with lace on each side; 
velvet bows are down the entire front and on the 
elbows. A lace ruche around the neck. Sash of 
broad black velvet. With wild rosea in her hair, 
the fair girl who wears this toilette makes a lovely 
picture of herself. If Jace is too expensive, pleat- 
ings or puffs of white tarlatan may be substituted. 
Modistes sell simple costumes of organdy, white 
grounds with a black figure, trimmings of black 
velvet without lace, for 830. If made at home, 
the expense is of course fur less. 

Other organdy dresses have untrimmed skirts, 
as the breadths are now so slightly gored that 
the old fashion of hemming skirts is restored. 
The over-skirt is long, merely hemmed and 
draped by tapes beneath, or canght up by black 
velvet bows. ‘The waist is a box-pleated blouse, 
with black velvet ribbon down the centre of each 
pleat. White Victoria lawn dresses made in 
this way, without the velvet, revive the old-time 
simplicity of white muslins, and are exceedingly 
pretty for young girls. The furnishing stores 
charge from $10 to $15 for such dresses. 

A carriage dress worn at the sea-side by a 
young married lady is of sailor blue foolard. 
‘The skirt has five narrow overlapping floances, 
each edged with white guipure, aud the cluster 
headed by a festooned puffing of China crape. 
‘The long polonaise is China crape of the same 
Ulne, trimmed with puffs of the same and guipure. 
‘The neck is cut out square and filled in with di- 
agonal folds of tulle. A walking suit has a skirt 
of absinthe silk with three flounces, and a polo- 
naise of écru undressed silk. 

Some very stylish toilettes are made of old- 
fashioned barége, and of grenadine of darkest 
brown shades. ‘These are the most serviceable 
dresses of the season, as they do not show soil. 
They are warm, probably, but yet are a relief 
from the all-prevalent black grenadines. 





WIDOW’S GRENADINES. 

A dressy suit for a widow is made of smooth, 
small- meshed grenadine, with alternate scant 
ruftles of the material and English crape. ‘The 
skirt is trimmed very high, and the polonaise is 
long and draped. 

A grateful relief to the warmth of morning 
dresses is found in the chemises Russe of white 
organdy made for widows. These are perfectly 
plain, but of daintiest fabric—the blouse of organ- 
dy, buttoned to the throat with tiny thread but- 
tons, the pointed collar and square turned-over 
cuffs of finest linen cambric, doubled without 
hem or tuck. This waist, with black skirts and 
a widow's cap of white lawn, is a comfortable 
dress, and so plain that the most fastidious can 
Not carp at it. 







HOW TO SHORTEN DEMI-TRAINS. 

The slightly trained skirts worn in the house 
and carriage can be easily shortened for a prom- 
enade on the street. A loop of cord or a small 
ring must be sewed on the under side of the dress 
skirt in each back seam and in the centre of 
back widths. ‘The side gores do not need to 
be shortened. A cord or tape is then passed 
through these loops, also through an eyelet-hole 
in the back seam of the side gore, and is tied 
outside of the skirt in front. The over-skirt 
hides the tapes in front, and the under-skirt is 
drawn up in a puff below the belt, that helps to 
give the stylish bouffant effect. ‘To decide where 
to place the loops, measure the length of the train. 
that hangs beyond walking-dress length, and put 
the loops half that distance below the belt. 


INNOVATIONS IN COSTUMES. 


Some innovations in costumes are announced. 
by foreign correspondents. ‘The corsage and skirt 
of dresses are of striped fabrics, with sleeves and 
over-skirt of solid color. Again, the entire basque 
and skirt are of silk, the over-skirt and man- 








telet of Striped leno. Basques are also made 
of a material quite different from the rest of the 
costume; for example, a skirt and over-skirt of 
pearl gray cashmere, with a basque of claret-col- 
ored gros grain. Evening dresses are also made 
with bodices of a color in contrast with the skirt. 
Pink gros grain basques are worn with black 
Chambery gauze skirts, and turquoise blue silk 
basques with white muslin skirts. The effect is 
said to be very pretty. The basques are not low- 
necked, but are cut square and open in front, and 
are trimmed with a fringed-out silk ruche, and a 
tulle ruche inside. 

The Gabrielle polonaise, fitting the waist per- 
fectly, and very full in the skirt, yet with waist 
and skirt cut in one, is the fashionable over 
dress described by foreign correspondents. These 
differ but little from the Marguerite polonaise 
worn here. ‘Ihe edge of the garment is very 
little trimmed, having a double piping of thic! 
cable cord or else a bias silk band for bor- 
der. Ifa richer garment is desired, a basque is 
outlined by lace and passementerie. Bias bands 
of striped stuff, darker than the dress, are used 
for trimming suits. Cashmere skirts, to be 
worn with a variety of over dresses, are of solid 
color, and are no longer trimmed with flounces, 
but with many bias bands corded at each edge. 
Over-skirts made abroad are straight all around, 
without looping behind or on the sides. 


DELAINE SUITS, 


Delaine dresses, now so fashionable in Europe, 
are among the latest importations. They are 
intended for traveling, the sea-shore, and for 
early full. The fabric is pure wool, fine, soft as 
cashmere, yet with round, distincts threads, like 
poplin, and has far better body than the delaines 
now in market. The dresses imported are ashes- 
of-roses, dust-color, and wood browns, with self- 
trimmings bound and piped with silk of the 
same shade. The prices range from $40 to $50. 


FALL SILKS. 

Silks for the full trade are now exhibited in 
the shops to tempt strangers from the West and 
South who come to the city at this season. ‘They 
have black grounds, with double stripes of two 
shades of a color, The stylish almond and 
darker wood brown are together in thickly 
repped stripes on a smooth black surface, tur- 
quoise and sapphire blue are associated, and 
emerald with bottle green. ‘The silk is twenty- 
two inches wide, and worth the price, $2. 

For $1 75 are repped stripes of a single color 
on black grounds, poncean, prune, gray, prim- 
rose, and dark green. White stripes on black 
are still very stylish, and will be in demand for 
autumn suits. At present they are sold for va- 
rious prices from @1 a yard upward. The black 
and white check silks, that look so pretty when 
well made and trimmed with velvet, are as low as 
95 cents. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dirpen; and Gepney; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co,; ARNoLD, CoxsTaBLe, & 
Co.; and Winsox & Greica. 











Knitting-work Bag with Netted Cover. 
Bee illustration on page 509. 

Ts knitting-work bag is made of card-board 
covered with violet satin, over which is laid - 
cover of violet saddler’s silk worked in diagonal 
netting; the netted cover is ornamented in the 
design shown by the illustration with violet che- 
nille of a darker shade. A violet satin bag and 
violet silk cords, with tassels of chenille and sad- 
dler’s silk, complete the bag. Cut five pieces of 
card-board from Fig. 57, Supplement; cover 
each of these pieces with net on both sides, and 
also with violet satin. Join the pieces from 30 
to 31 each by means of overhand stitches; the 
first and fifth pieces, of course, are not joined, 
thus leaving an opening at the top of the bag. 
For the netted cover work a four-cornered piece 
of diagonal netting with violet saddler's silk on 
a mesh three-tenths of an inch in circumference. 
The width of this piece must be equal to the 
length of Fig. 57, Supplement (measuring from 
one point of the pattern to the opposite point), 
and the length must correspond with the length 
of the five joined pieces of card-board. Divide 
the piece lengthwise into five equal strips with- 
out cutting it, draw chenille through each strip 
in the design shown by the illustration, and sew 
the netted cover on the outside of the bag. The 
side edges of the cover must previously be cut 
out in points to suit the shape of the bag. Then 
ornament the bag at the upper edge, along the 
joining seams of the bag pieces and along the 
outer edge of the points, with chenille (see illus- 
tration), and join the extremities of the points 
similarly marked at the ends of the bag by means 
of a brass ring two inches in circumference, which 
is covered with single crochet of violet saddler’s 
silk. Finally, sew a violet satin bag furnished with 
a shirr to the upper edge of the knitting - work 
bag, and furnish the latter with handles of coarse 
violet silk cord, which are ornamented with tas- 
sels as shown by the illustration. ‘The seam 
made by sewing on these handles is covered by 
a satin button. 








PERSONAL. 


Captain Hatt, of the Pelaris, was the recipi- 
ent of many presents pior to the departure of his 
expedition. One of these was a tin can care- 
fully scaled, labeled ‘Not to be opened until 
the Polaris has reached the arctic seas.” But on 
its passage to the Navy-yard, or being shipped, 
it met with an accident, and the secret leaked 
out. It was a can of patent axle-grease, with 
which Captain Hatt or his survivors were affee- 
tionately requested by letter to lubricate the 
arle of this slow-going world, if found at the 
pole. 

—Mr. ALVIN ADamgs, the founder of the Adams 
Express Company, is said to own the most ex- 
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pensive and beautiful country place in New En- 

land. 1t lies in Watertown, seven miles from 

joston, and contains 150 acres. The grounds 
and farm are unsurpassed. The second fluor of 
the house is on a level with the dome of the 
Statc-house in Boston, and from the tower can 
be seen twenty-six towns and cities. One of the 
features of the house is the art gullery, one of 
the beat in the country. There is nothing in 
Boston equal to it. It costs $100,000 a year to 
keep up the place. 80 much for carrying par- 
ecls! Somebody once expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘Eve was created for Adam’s express com- 
pany.” 

—Mr. WILLiamM Stuart, a lineal descendant 
of Wititam Penn, is the present recipient of a 
pension of $20,000 per annum from the British 

overnment, and has been since 1790, when 

Wittiam Pitt, then Prime Minister, after con- 
ferring witb Mr. Fox, leader of the opposition, 
asked Purliament to make that allowance, as 
“an Inadequate compensation" for the loss of 
the territorial rights uf the Penn family in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1759 Dr. FRANKLIN drew up a 
curious paper, giving a minute calculation of 
the supposed worth of the proprietary estate, 
and made it $50,000,000. The sons of PENN fa- 
vored the British side; hence the $20,000 pen- 
sion. The Duke of Marlborough still draws 
$20,000 a year for services rendered to the na- 
tion oy his ancestor in Queen ANNE’s time. 
The Marquis of Bath, the Marquis of Camden, 
and the Duke of Grafton are pensioners to the 
amount of $15,000 a year. 

—The Misses SCHENCK made their début at the 
court balla few days ago at Buckingham Palace. 
The Court Journal says that ‘the graceful cos- 
tume of Miss JULIA ScHENCK was particularly 
noticed, and was composed of rich poult de soic, 
skin-color, cut en train in the Louis XV. style. 
It was trimmed with a profusion of ruches of il- 
lusion tulle of a shade deeper than the poult de 
soie, also with Spanish blonde, called blanc de 
lumiére, and running through the blonde and 
tulle were several garlands of brown leaves, 
blush rose-buds, and blush roses."” 

—The Empress EvGenig, on the occasion of 
the papal jubilee, is reported to have seut a let- 
ter of congratulation to the Pope, through Car- 
dinal Lucien Bonaparte, together with an of- 
fering of 100,000 francs in the name of the im- 
perial family; which gocs to show that the 
‘imperial’? or any family that can give in that 
style is not likely to suffer for the common ne- 
cersities of life. 

—™Mr. Dapp—that is the name, Dapp—is the 
“dad” of nineteen children, of whom an Eastern 
man says there are cight pairs and three aces. 
Mrs. Dapp threatens to draw the poker on any 
man who speaks of her little ones in that de- 
risive manner. 

—Manky Earnest, who recently died in Michi- 
gan at the age of 109, up to the hour of her death 
believed that “the Lord had forgotten her and 
left her upon the carth.”” 

—The late PETER B. Porter, of Ningnra Falls, 
bequeathed $5000 to the literary fund of Hamil- 
ton College, from which he graduated in 1826. 

—The tine country-scat of Rev, Sam 
aoop, on Long Island, has this peculiarity : 
throughout the grounds all the trees, rocks, and 
stones are embellished with scriptural quota- 
tions and verses of proverbs in conspicuous 
eharacters. 

—A colossal statue of the late Licutenant- 
General WINFIELD Scott, by Launt THOMPSON, 
is in such state as to give indication of a superi- 
or work of art. It represents the General as he 
appeared In his prime, at the close of the Mexi- 
can war. 

—The Khedive of Egypt is so well satisfied 
with his American officers that he has declined 
the offer of several French officers who volun- 
teered to enter his service. 

—Miss Livuie Lecanp, daughter of Mr. WaR- 
REN LELAND, has just graduated from Rockland 
Institute with the highest honors, She had 
worn the Badge of Honor for four years in suc- 
cession, the first time such a distinction had 
been achieved in twenty years, and which re- 

uires that the student shall not have missed a 

jay, nor an hour, nor a lesson, nor in any way 
received a discredit mark during the entire year, 
Her yaledictory is said,to have been the best 
ever delivered before the Institute. 

—Miss VioLetta CoLviLLe, who had been a 
pupil of WerTeLL, the educator of Nn.sson, up 
to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, but 
since has been prosecuting her studies in Leip- 
sic, Saxony, was recently very highly honored. 
At a musical matinée performance given at the 
maneion, at Weimar, of the Grand Duke of Alten- 
berg, Miss VioLetta and her mother, Madame 
Mary Provost, were invited guests, among 
whom was the Abbé Liszt, the great pianist. 
Among the vocalists Miss Viotetta appeared, 
and after her first song the ‘great Liszt’ was 
80 much pleased that he volunteered to accom- 
pany her himself in subsequent efforts. We 
doubt if even Patti or NILsson have ever becn 
more honored. 

—Dover has recently lost one of its notablemen, 
Mr. SAMUEL TUTTLE, at the age of cighty-threc. 
He was lincally descended from Joan TuTTLe, 
one of the earliest settlers of Dover, and the an- 
cestor of a succession of substantial familics of 
that name, who have lived for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half in the southern part of Dover. 
He lived on the easterly side of the Neck, a little 
below the site of the Firat Church, where he died 
in 1663. In the year 1642 the lands bounding on 
the “ Three Creeks,” so called, on the west side 
of Back River, were granted to him, and formed 
part of his farm at the time of his death, above 
two hundred years ago. The title and posses- 
sion of this primitive estate have continued to 
his descendants bearing his surname down to 
the late SamusL TUTTLE, the owner and occu- 

nt of the same at his decease. Except the 

NuTE (originally Newle) family, no other resident 
on the west side of Back River can claim to 
have been in uninterrupted possession of the 
lands of the first emigrant ancestor of the family 
to this day. 

—Colonel Forney concludes his last number 
of “ Anecdotes of Public Men’? by reminiscences 
of two noted women, FANNY WRIGHT and ANNIE 
Roya tt, the latter of whom dicd in Washington 
in 1854—the terror of politicians, especially of 
Congressmen. Her career was a rough one, and 
she seemed to live for the purpose of revenging 
her misfortunes upon others. She was a native 
of Virginia, and at an early age was stolen by the 
Indifhs, with whom she remained about fifteen 
years. Shortly after her release she married a 
Captain Roya, and removed to Alabama, where 
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she learned to read and write, subsequently tak- 
ing up her residence in Washington. She was 
present during the administrations of J. Q. 
ADAMS, JACKSON, VAN BUREN, TYLER, POLK, 
and FittMoke. Her squibs were more remark- 
able for bitterness than for wit. She was a wom- 
an of great industry and astonishing memory; 
but at last she seemed to tire of a vocation which 
grew more and more unprofitable with better 
times and sweeter manners. There are no AN- 
NIE ROYALLS now. Correspondence at Wash- 
ington aud elsewhere by ladies has become a 
profession, and some of the most attractive as 
well as the best-paid letter-writers at the capi- 
tal are ladics, 

—Albany has furnished another vocalist who 
is rapidly winning fame and fortune abroad— 
Miss Ewa ALBAN! (formerly Emma La JEUN- 
NESSE), who has accepted an engagement at 
Covent Garden, London, for this and next season, 
at a salary of $12,000 a year. The late IsABELLA 
Hinckey (Madame Svsin1) was from Albany, 
and is remembered as a superior artiste and ex- 
cellent woman. 

—Mr. A. L. Dennis, President of the New Jer- 
sey Railroad Company, has given $25,000 to 
found a public library in Newton, New Jersey. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Dennis left Newton, his 
native village, to enter a printing-office in New- 
ark. He is now a millionaire, and is mindful of 
the scenes of his boyhood. 

—Acting on the theory that “the pen fs 
mightier than the sword,” the ex-Emperor of 
France js said to be the author of the vigorous 
editorials that have lately appeared in the Situa- 
tion, the London organ of the BONAPARTES. 

—The Rev. Paituirs Brooks, of Boston, who is 
regarded as the Paixhan gun of Episcopal pulpit 
orators in Boston, has declined the honor of a 
D.D., a title which seems to be disdained by the 
more brilliant preachers and scholars of the day. 
Mr. Henry Warp BEEcHER has declined to re- 
ceive several basketfuls of that sort of thing. 

—Alluding to the statement that the Hon. A, 
H. Steruens has gained nine pounds in weight 
since he became an editor, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal says that when he weighed himsclf last 
he had one of his editorials in his pocket. 

—Victor Hvco contemplates giving to tho 
publte “The History of the Year of Trouble.” 

Je probably does not propose to make it a dry 
narrative of events, with tables of killed and 
wounded, but rather to seize the strong dra- 
matic points of the contest, and out of them 
makc a thrilling and Victor Huco-y book. 

—So far as safety of assets is concerned, it is 
sometimes, in war, a good thing to be a woman. 
Madame Eraxp, the noted 
piano man turer, of Paris. During the Com- 
mune ascendency she had $1,000,000 worth of 
mahogany in her lumber-yard in that city, nota 
log of which was injured, notwithstanding the 
fires that burned all around it. Her fine repi- 
dence at La Muctte—for which the French gov- 
ernment bad once offered her $1,500,000—was 
ulso unharmed, General DomBrowskI, the Com- 
mune commander, having ueed it for his head- 
quarters. In one of the closets of this house 
she had hidden away $45,000 in gold, and when 
she returned to her home she found it where she 
had left it. 

—Among recent weddings in “high life” in 
England may be named that of the Hon. and 
Rev. James Wentworth Leign and Miss 
Frances Butien, daughter of the late Prerce 
But.er. The fair bride, who wore a rich white 
silk dress, handsomely trimmed with Brussels 
lace, was received at the entrance of the church 
by a lovely bevy of youthful bride-muids, viz., 
the Hon. Acnes Leto, Miss CaroLing AD- 
DERLEY, Miss WADsWorTH, Miss Prin 

Ww, Miss LEvVEsoN-GOWER, and Mi . 
ETTA CRaMM, Who wore dresses of white tarla- 
tan, the tablier skirts trimmed with a number 
of small flounces, and the trains looped back at 
Intervals with bouquets of pink roses, Long 
tulle veils and chaplets of pink roses complete 
this becoming costume. Each young lady wore 
a handsome crystal locket, bearing the mono- 
gram of the bridegroom In colored enamels, 
crossed by a scroll on which was inacribed the 
Christian name of the bride, mounted in gold 
and enamel of a chaste design. The bride was 

‘iven away by Admiral TurNER, of the United 
Btates Navy, and the service was impressively 
performed ‘by the Ven. Lord Saye and Scle, 
Archdeacon of Hereford. Among the guests 
assembled on the occasion were Mrs. KEMBLE, 
the mother of the bride, Lord and Lady Leig 
and Hon. MarGaReT Leen, Hon. Mr. Leicn, 
Hon. Miss Lerau, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Caanpos 
Leicu, Lady Saye and Sele, Sir CoaRrLes and 
Hon. Lady ADDERLEY, and Miss ADDERLEY, 
Mr. and Hon. Mre. Leveson-Gower, Lady 
ABINGER, Sir J. B. East, Hon. and Rey. C, and 
Mrs. TwisLeTon, and Sir Micuagen Hicks 
Beacu, M.P. 

—At the time when the Empress Evogénre and 
the ladics of her court found it expedicnt to 
make a rapid exit from Paris, their dresses, es- 
pecially those of glowing colors, were promptly 
stolen by the wives and friends of the Commu- 
nist leaders, and hidden in the Rue Parmentier. 
Since the Commune has evaporated the apparel 
has been restored to its owners. 

—One reason, and in Paris they say the prin- 
cipal one, why Monsieur Loyson (‘‘ Father Hya- 
CINTHE’’) keeps writing letters to the Pope, is 
that his ‘‘new departure” is lnspired by tho 
probability of his soon taking to himself a wife, 
just as an earlier reformer did. 

—Mr. CuarLes Norpuorr, formerly on the 
editorial staff of HarrpeR & Brotuers, and 
for several years past managing editor of the 
Evening Post, has resigned that position, and re- 
tires, for the present, to his estate in New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Norp#orF is one of the readiest and 
ablest journalists of the country, and will scarce- 
ly be able to resist the many tempting offers 
that will be made to him to re-enter the journal- 
istic field. We understand that Mr. NorpHorr 
is succecded by Mr. CHARLTON T. LEW1s, 

—Mr. Cartes Hate, for six years past 
United States consul-gencral at Alexandria, has 
returned to Boston. Scldom has the country 
had a more thoroughly educated and competent 
consul than Mr. HALE. 

—Mr. A. T. STEwaRT, it is intimated, bas pur- 
chased the block of ground now occupied by the 
Harlem and New Haven Railroad companies as 
a paesenger dépét, and will in good time erect 
thereon another palace to be devoted to the dif- 
fusion of dry-goods. The block is bounded by 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh strects and 
Fourta ond Madison avenues. 
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Crochet Corset for Girl from 1 to 3 Years old. 


Tuts corset is worked with White knitting cotton (Estremadura, No. 4) 
in sc. (single crochet) on a foundation thread of white dress cord. At the 
front of the corset at the top an overlapping piece is crocheted with finer 
knitting cotton in an open-work design, which may be fastened on the out- 
side of the dress. ‘To make the corset work, first, the middle strip, simu- 
lating a belt, on a foundation of 202 st. (stitches), and on this (in the orig- 
inal the latter is nineteen inches and three-fifths long), going backward and 
forward over a foundation thread of cord, work eighteen rounds of sc., 
passing the needle through both upper veins of each se., besides this, work 
always 1 ch. (chain stitch) at the end of each round before turning the 
work for the new round. Pay no attention to this ch. in the following 
round. On one (the upper) lengthwise edge of this strip now work the 
upper part of the corset as follows: First make a foundation of 28 st., 
work, passing over the next foundation stitch, 1 sc. on each of the remain- 
ing 27 st. and on the foundation thread at the same time, then 1 sc. on 
each of the next 2 st. at the upper edge of the middle strip (beginning at 
one corner of the strip). 
Now turn the work and 
crochet on the foundation 
thread 1 sc. on each sc. of 
the preceding round, 1 ch. 
at the end of the round; 
then turn the work, and, 
going back, work one 
round of se. on the foun- 
dation thread, always pass 
ing the needle through 
both upper veins of each 
sc., then 1 sc. on each of 
the next 2 sc. of the belt- 
like strip, and so on. In 
this manner work thirty- 
three rounds without 
changing the number of 
stitches. In this round, 
as well as in the course of 
thework, crochet after each 
eighth following round al- 
ways 1 sc. on each 8, in- 
stead of each 2 st. of the 
belt-like strip. The 34th 
round is shortened 6 st. at 
the upper edge of the cor- 
set, and the 35th round is 
worked on the st. of the 
34th round. The 36th and-38th rounds are shortened in the same way by 
6st. each. 39th-53d rounds without changing the number of st. 54th 
round.—8 sc. on the first 8 st. of the preceding round, 7 ch., pass over the 
Jast of these. 55th round.—14 sc. on the next 6 ch. and on the following 
8sc. ‘The 56th and 58th rounds are lengthened by 6 st. each like the 54th 
round. 59th-63d rounds without changing the number of stitches. The 
64th round is shortened at the upper edge of the corset by 1 st. ; 65th-67th 
rounds without changing the number of st.; the 68th round is shortened at 
the upper edge of the corset by 1 st. 69th-7Ist rounds without changing 
the number of st. 72d round shortened 1 st. at the upper edge. The 73d 
round is shortened 6 st. at the under end, thus not reaching up to the mid- 
dle strip. 74th round without changing the number of st. The 73d and 
74th rounds form an inserted gore. 75th round on the st. of the preceding 
round and on the 6 st. of the 73d round that have previously been left un- 
noticed. 76th-90th rounds on the whole row of sti 
be shortened at the upper edge of the corset 1 st. ea 





TuLie,anp Lace Ficnu-Cotiar, 


For pattern and Seecrtpiton see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 80. 













ner on the under lengthwise edge of the middle strip. 
pass over the first foundation st. and work 20 sc. on the 
remaining foundation st. and on the foundation thread 
at the same time, then 1 sc. on each of the next 2 st. of 
the middle strip, turn the work, 1 se. on each se. of the 
preceding round and on the foundation thread, and so 
on. The fastening to the middle strip is done in the 
same manner as in working the upper part of the corset. 
‘The 2d-83d rounds are worked with an unchanged num- 
ber of stitches. In the 34th, 40th, 46th, 52d, 58th, 62d, 
66th, and 70th rounds widen 1 st. each at the under edge 
of the corset. The 71st and 72d rounds form an inserted 
gore; to do this the 7Ist round is shortened by 10 st. at 
its under end (thus it does not reach to the middle strip), 
and the 72d round is worked on the st. of the 71st round, 
73d round on the st, of the 72d round and on the 10 st. 
left unnoticed in the 71st round. 74th-90th rounds on 
the whole row of stitches; in the 74th and 78th rounds, 
however, widen 1 st. each at the under edge of the cor- 
set. The 90th round completes one-half of the under 
part; the second half is worked to suit the first half in 
the usual manner. In connection with the last round 
work one round 
of se. all along the 
outer edge of the 
corset and on the 
foundation thread 
of cord; in work- 
ing this round, 
form six button- 
holes at regular 
intervals on the 
right back edge of 
the corset, work- 
ing the se. on the 
foundation thread 
only at each rela- 
tive place, passing 
over the corre- 
sponding piece of 
the back edge. 
The left back edge 
of the corset is fur- 
nished with the 
For pattern and description see Supple- requisite buttons. 
ment, No, XXIIL., Figs, 58-60. On the upper and 
under edge of the 
corset work always alternately 1 sc., one picot of 5 ch. 
and one double crochet on the first of the 5 ch. ; with 
each picot pass over the corresponding part of the corset 
edge. Crochet seven such picot rounds, going backward 
and forward from one corner to the other, for the over- 
lapping piece at the front of the upper edge of the corset. 
In the first picot round of the overlapping piece work the 
sc., each on one of the free se. of the round before the 
last. After working the last picot in this as well as in 
every following round, turn the work, crochet slip stitches 
to the middle of the picot referred to, then 1 sc. on it; 
now always alternately one picot, 1 sc. on the next picot. 
By crocheting in this manner the overlapping piece is 
sloped at the crosswise edges as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For each shoulder make a foundation of 56 st., 
lay on the foundation thread of cord, and over this cord 
work 1 sc, on the second following foundation st., then 
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Emprowerep Swiss Musi Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
tS No. IX., Fig. 28, 


Swiss Musiin anp Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and deseription see Supplement, 
(0. X., Fig. 29. 


es; the 76th and 80th rounds, however, must 

The 90th round completes one-half of the -/" 
upper part of the corset; the second half is crocheted like the first half, but ina reversed succession 
of rounds. After completing the upper part of the corset, crochet the under part in a similar man- 
To do this make a foundation of 21-st., 
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7 sc. on the cord only, with these pass over G foundation st., 1 sc. on each 
of the following 40 foundation st. and on the cord at the same time, 7 sc: 
on the cord only, with these pass over 6 foundation st., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing foundation st. (this, as well as all the remaining st., are worked on the 
cord), 5 sc. on the following (the last) foundation st., then 1 sc. on each 
vein of stitches at the other side of the foundation, 5 sc. on the first st. at 
the other end of the foundation. On the part thus far completed, and on 
the foundation thread at the same time, work two more rounds in sc., 
widening in such a manner at the ends that the work neither fulls up nor 
puckers, then surround the part with a picot round. ‘The shoulders thus 
far completed are buttoned to the corset as shown by the illustration; the 
buttons for this must be sewed to the upper edge of the corset at both sides 
of the armholes; the buttons for the front of the corset are sewed to the 
under side, and the buttons for the back of the corset are sewed on the 
outside. 


Window Curtains. 


Tue accompanying illustration shows a pretty arrangement of window 
curtains, which enables our readers to use the point lace embroidery, still 
so much in favor, also on Swiss 
muslin and lace curtains. ‘The 
inner curtains, which are fast- 
ened close to the window, that 
reaches to the floor, are of plain 
white Swiss muslin; the outer 
edge of the latter is scalloped 
and button-hole stitched. The 
curtains underneath the dark- 
er curtains shown by the illus- 
tration are of the same mate- 
rial. The border at the outer 
edge of the Swiss muslin cur- 
tains is worked in point lace 
embroidery; it is joined with 
the Swiss muslin foundation by 
means of button-hole stitches. 
An illustration of this will be 
given in our next number, with 
a description of the manner of 
working. ‘The darker curtains 
and the lambrequin are of col- 
ored silk reps. Cut the lam- 
brequin from Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment (the two pieces turned 
down in Supplement, however, 
must previously be joined on 
this pattern), and trim the 
edge with a tapestry border, as shown by the illustration. This border is 
worked on a straight strip of canvas of the requisite length and breadth ; 
this, however, must previously be laid in pleats to form the corners, or else 
only mark the pleats for the present with thread or with pencil marks, and 
sew them after finishing the embroidery, which, of course, must not be 
worked where the pleats are marked. _ Illustrations of suitable tapestry de- 
signs for ornamenting the lambrequin will be given in our next number. 
When the embroidered border is completed, it is sewed on the lambrequin. 
Furnish the lambrequin with a muslin lining, edge it at the sides with 
coarse silk cord (the cord at the sides of the border must be finer), and sew 
on the tassels as shown by the illustration. ‘The curtain bands, which are 
ornamented with tassels, are made of coarse silk cord, which also edges 
the silk reps curtains. 


Figured Tulle and Lace Fichu. 


See illustration on page 501. 





TouLie and Lace Ficnu-Cotiar. 


For pattern and description see Suj 
Polement, No. XL, Fig. 30. 2 


Fotp a piece of lace twenty-nine inches and a half square in the shape ofa neckerchief, so that 
the upper corner lies at a distance of three inches and a quarter from the under. In order to form 


the pointed ends at the front set on each a piece of lace 
three inches and three-quarters long, which is sloped to- 
ward the piece turned down. The shawl is edged with 
lace two inches wide, which is set on plain all around 
excepting at the corners, where it must be gathered. 
Gather the shaw] at the middle of the back and fasten it 
with a bow of black velvet ribbon. The shawl is pinned 
at the front in such a manner that the ends are crossed, 
and fall carelessly. A bow serves for closing. 


Figured Lace Fichu-Scarf. 


See illustration on page 501. 


Forp a straight strip of figured lace ninety-seven inches 
and three-quarters long and eighteen inches and a half 
wide the whole of its length, so that it is double and the 
under edge projects two inches. ‘The scarf is smoothly 
edged all around with lace an inch wide, which is slightly 
gathered only where the scarf covers the bust and shoul- 
ders, The front of the scarf is gathered as shown by the 
illustration, and fastened by an agrafe, At the back of 
the shoulders draw 
up the gathers to 
the width of three 
inches and three- 
quarters, and baste 
them down. The 
scarf is tied loose- 
ly at the back, and 
is left to fall in 
long ends. 
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Figured Lace 
Fichu with 
Sleeves, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 501. 

Tuts fichu with 
sleeves is made of 
black figured lace, 
trimmed with box- 
pleated ruches of 
silk ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, and with lace three inches and a quar- 
ter wide. Cut the fichu from Figs. 18 and 19, No, IX., 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 28, Vol. IV.; the 
back and fronts, however, must be cut whole on the 
shoulders, the neck must be lower, and the ends must 
be even at the under edge. Set on the trimming as 
shown by the illustration. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 9, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement, but only to the 
straight line indicated at the bottom. After sewing up 
the sleeves, gather the bottom slightly, and trim the 
sleeves, as shown by the illustration, with a ruche of box- 
pleated ribbon and a fall of wide lace like that on the 
body of the fichu. ‘The fichu may also be made of white 
tulle, trimmed with guipure, Valenciennes, or other lace 
edging, and with ruches of ribbon to match the color of 





Crocner Corset ror Girt 
Form 1 To 3 YEARS OLD, 














For pattern of Lambrequin see Supplement, No. 





Wixpow Corrains. 
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the dress with which it is worn. Two illustrations give 
front and back views of the fichu as seen arranged on 
the figure: 
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GERANIUI 


HIS name, as popularly applied, is, botanically speaking, 8 ™'snomer— 

the plants commonly known under this name being Pelargoniums, or 
Stork’s-bills, while Geraniums are Crane’s-bills, and crodiums are Heron’s- 
bills—names given to them from some fancied resemblance of the seed 
capsules to the beaks of these birds in each genus respectively. Gray 
enumerates five species of Geraniums and one of Erodium as being found 
indigenous in our Northern States; but Pelargoniums are strictly exotic, 
and, with but very few exceptions, are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Botanists have of late years divided up the genus Pelargonium into sev- 
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Fieurep Lace anp Tuvve Ficnv. 








eral others, varying from each other in minor botanical characters. 
‘They have five or seven stamens, while Geraniums have ten stamen: 

Pelargoniams are among the most beautiful plants we have for gr 
house decoration; ‘for, apart from the sweet-scented varieties whose 
folinge is so indispensable in making up winter bouquets or intermixing 
with flowers for vases, the other sections are so beautiful in their foli- 
age and flowers that no collection of greenhouse plants can be consid- 
ered as complete which does not contain a large assortment of them. 
A few years since great attention was paid to the cultivation of the sec- 
tion with veined and spotted or blotched flowers, some of which rivaled 
prize pansies in size, beauty of form, and richness of color; but the 
passion for ribbon and bedding-out dening turned the attention of 
amateurs and florists to the improvement of the Zonale, Horseshoe, 









































Frourep Lace Ficut with Sveeves.—Back. 
For pattern see description in Supplement, 


or Fish geraniums, as they were former! 
result has been really marvelous, The size of the flowers, 
individually, and the truss of them, is now something ex- 
traordinary when compared with the flowers of ten or 
Flowers as large and nearly 
and trusses hemi: 
inches in diameter, being noth- 
in colors we have them pure white, 
striped, and all shades of red from the most delicate rose 
to the most vivid scarlet and the deepest and richest 
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Fievrep Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Ficcurep Lace Frionv-Scanr. 





crimson. In foliage we have them laced 
with white, or with golden yellow, or 
splashed and zoned with green, white, 
brown, black, crimson, or gold, and in 
a few varieties all these colors may be 
found in each separate leaf. In habit we 
now have them of dwarf, stocky growth, 
entirely unlike the long-legged varieties 
of former times. In addition’to all this 
improvement, we have within the past 
four or five years had a class of double- 
flowered varieties introduced, and they 
have within that time become so numer- 
ous that in the catalogue of one florist we 
find fifty-five varieties offered for sale. 
These double flowered varieties run 
through the same series of colors as the 
ingle - flowered; the flowers are very 
large and double, often in immens: 
trusses of seven or eight inches in diam- 
eter, and very persistent, which renders 
them exceedingly desirable for bouquets, 
as many of the single varieties are quite 
fugacious. 

A new class of Lilliputian Zonales has 
been introduced within the past two or 
three years. They have small leaves, a 
compact, dwarf growth, but vigorous, 
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the flowers equaling the stronger-growing classes in size, The florists 
are exercising their wits in devising sufficiently distinctive names for this 
class; among them we find Baby-Boy, Tomtit, Liffle Gem, Little Dear, 
and names of similar import. 

The well-known Ivy-leaved species has also yielded to the effects of 
cultivation and hybridizing with the Zonale class. The results are ya- 
rieties with variegated foliage, as in the Zonales combined with the solid, 
thick, fleshy leaf of the Ivy-leaved class. The flowers have also been 
improved, approximating in size and colors to those of the Zonales. 

Among the fancy or show varieties with blotched and spotted flowers 
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Ficurep Lace Jacket with Bev. 





For description see Supplement. 


a double white variety has been introduced this year; also four or five 
with the petals beautifully fringed on the edges, and a variety with 
striped flower 

The cultivation of this tribe of plants is very easy and simple. They 
require plenty .of light, water, and air, a season of rest, and rich soil, 
We use a compost of one-third or one-half two-years-rotted manure and 
one-half good fresh loam. About the fhiddle of September we take the 
plants out of the pots, shake a/l the earth away from the roots, pruning 
them back a little, and pruning back the tops severely or closely, making 
cuttings of them if we wish to enlarge the stock. We then repot them 
with the compost, shaking and pressing it firmly about the roots. We 
keep.them in a cool, airy part of the greenhouse until the days begin to 
lengthen considerably—that is, about the middle of January or begin- 

















Fievursp Lace Ficau with SiEeves,—FR0nNT, 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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ning of February—when we remove them to 
a warmer part of the Bouse. They should not 
even then be kept warm at night; from 
45° to 50° is quite sufficient; if kept warm- 
er they are apt to become drawn up. ‘They 
should be kept as near the light as possible, and 
not be crowded together, as they like to have the 
air circulate freely around them; but draughts 
of cold air upon them are very detrimental, As 
they grow and commence blooming they should 
occasionally be watered with manure-water, or 
some horse droppings, broken up ; or dry cow-ma- 
nure may be put on the surface of the soil, which 
will supply a small proportion of fertilizing ma- 
terial every time that water is given to the plant. 
In June, when the weather becomes very warm, 
we place a saucer under each pot, and fill it with 
water in dry weather; for if the roots get dry 
the foliage wilts and becpmes injured. | In this 
way a succession of bloom is kept up. giving the 
greenhouse a gay appearance all summer. of 
course air must be freely admitted, and it is de- 
sirable to shade the plants during the heat of the 
day, or from eleven to four o'clock. r 

‘The varieties are so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult for us tosay which are really the very best, and 
most therefore refer our readers to the catalogues 
of the most respectable florists, which give short 
descriptions of each, specifying the colors, habit 
of growth, markings of the foliage, and similar 
information, leaving our readers to make such 
selections as may be most in accordance with 
their own individual tastes as to color, etc. 





THE SONG OF THE WAVES. 


WE are born of the infinite, measureless sea, 
Children of laughter and tears: 
Our chant rolls on eternally, 
With its burden of hopes and fears; 
‘We laugh as of old with our countless smile, 
And the heart of man is glad the while. 


‘We are ocean's offspring: the sea-god’s will 
We do at his bidding alway ; f m 
We sport in the sun, and our crests are still ; 
And the children as they play + | 
By the gleaming marge of our mighty sire 
Have never a thought of the sea-god’s ire. 


‘We laughingly carry on laughing breast 
The delicate shallop above; 
By oar glittering spray the keel caressed 
‘Can only tell of our love; 
‘And the careless crew on their seaward path— 
Little know they of the sea-god’s wrath! 


But stranger and sadder sights know we, 
And sadder sounds do we hear: 
The note of the strong man’s agony; 
Our waters the dead man’s bier: 
‘When ocean's heart is with wrath possessed, 
Speed we our father's stern behest. 


And a sadder song than tongue may tell 
Could we sing of mortal woes ; 

Of our wrathful revel—the water's hell— 
What time the death-wind blows. 

‘When the spirit of death is upon the sea, 

Death's fit instruments then are,we. 

By tempest maddened, or lulled in play, 

The sea-god’s bidding we do alway. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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* CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. GRANGER IS PRECIPITATE. 


Cranrssa had little sleep that night. The im- 
age of George Fairfax, and of that dead soldier 
whom she pictured darkly like him, haunted her 
all through the slow, silent hours. Her mother's 
story had touched her to the heart; but her sym- 
pathies were with her father. Here was a new 
reason why she should shut her heart against 
Lady Geraldine’s lover, if any reason were wanted 
to strengthen that sense of honor which reigns 
supreme in a gitl’s unsullied soul, In her con- 
viction as to what was right she never wavered. 
She felt herself very weak where this man was 
concerned—weak enough to love him in spite of 
reason and honor; but she did not doubt her 
power to keep that guilty secret, and to hide her 
weakness from George Fairfax. 

She had almost forgotten her engagement at 
Arden Court when her father came down to his 
late breakfast, and found her sketching at a little 
table near the window, with the affectionate Pon- 
to nestling close at her side. 

“«T thought you would be dressing for your 
visit by this time, Clary,” he said, very graciously. 

“« My visit, papa? Oh yes, to the Court,” she 
replied, with a faint sigh of resignation. “Thad 
very nearly forgotten all about it. I was to be 
there between twelve and one, I think. I shall 
have plenty of time to give you your breakfast. 
It's not eleven yet.” 

“Be sure you dress yourself becomingly. I 
don’t want you to appear at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the heiress.” 

“Till put on my prettiest dress, if you like, 

pa; but I can’t wear such silks and laces as 

iss Granger wears.” 

“You will have such things some day, I dare 
say, and set them off better than Miss Granger. 
She is not a bad-looking young woman—good 
complexion, fine figure, and so on—but as stiff 
asa poker.” 

“*T think she is mentally stiff, papa; she is a 
sort of person I could never get on with. How 
1 wish you were coming with me this morning!” 

“1 couldn't manage it, Clarissa, The schovls 
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and the model villagers would be more than I 
could stand. But at your age you ought to be 
interested in that sort of thing; and you really 
onght to get on with Miss Granger.” 

Tt was half past twelve when Miss Lovel opened 
the gate leading into Arden Park—the first time 
that she hud ever opened it, though she had 
stood so often leaning on that rustic boundary, 
and gazing into the well-known woodland, with 
fond, sad looks. ‘There was an actual pain at her 
heart as she entered that unforgotten domain; 
and she felt angry with Daniel Granger for hav- 
ing forced this visit upon her. 

**T suppose he is determined that we shall pay 
homage to his wealth, and admire his taste, and 
drink the bitter cup of humiliation to the very 
dregs. If he had any real delicacy of feeling, he 
would understand our reluctance to any intimacy 
with him.” 

While she was thinking of Mr. Granger in this 
unfriendly spirit a step sounded on the winding 
path before her, and, looking up,-she perceived 
the subject of her thoughts coming quickly to- 
ward her. Was there ever such an intrusive 
man? She blushed rosy red with vexation. 

He came to her, with his hat in his hand, look- 
ing very big snd stiff and counting-house-like 
among the flickering shadows of forest trees; 
not an Arcadian figure by any means, but with 
a certain formal, business-like dignity about him, 
for all that: not a man to be ridiculed or de- 
spised. 

“*T am glad you have not forgotten your prom- 
ise to come early, Miss Lovel,” he said, in his 
strong, sonorous voice. ‘‘I was just walking 
over to the cottage to remind you. Sophia is 
quite ready to do the honors of her schools, But 
I shall not let her carry you off till after lunch- 
eon; I want to show you my improvements. [ 
bad set my heart on your seeing the Court for 
the first time—since its restoration—under my 
guidance.” 

**Pompous, insufferable parvenu,” thought 
Clarissa, to whom this desire on Mr. Granger’s 
part seemed only an odious eagerness to exhibit 
his wealth. She little knew how much senti- 
ment there was involved in this wish of Daniel 
Granger's. 

‘They came into the open part of the park pres- 
ently, and she was fain to confess that whatever 
changes had been made—and the alterations here 
were not many—had been made with a perfect 
appreciation of the picturesque. Even the su- 
preme neatness with which the grounds were now 
kept did not mar their beauty. Fairy-like young 
plantations of rare specimens of the coniferous 
tribe had arisen at every available point of the 
landscape wherever there had been barrenness 
before. Here and there the old timber had been 
thinned a little, always judiciously. No cockney 
freaks of fancy disfigured the scene. There were 
no sham ruins, no artificial water-fulls poorly sup- 
plied with water, no Chinese pagodas, or Swiss 
cottages, or Gothic hermitages. At one point 
of the shrubbery, where the gloom of cypress and 
fir was deepest, they came suddenly on a Grecian 
temple, whose slender marble columns might 
have gleamed amidst the sacred groves of Diana ; 
and this was the only indulgence Mr. Granger 
had allowed to an architect's fancy. Presently, 
at the end of a wide avenue, a broad alley of turf 
between two lines of unrivaled beeches, the first 
glimpse of the Court burst upon Clarissa’s sight 
—unchanged and beautiful. A man must have 
been a Goth, indeed, who had altered the outward 
aspect of the place by a hair's breadth. 

‘The house was surrounded by a moat, and 
there was 2 massive stone gate-way, of older date 
than the Court itself—though that was old—di- 
viding a small, prim garden from the park; this 
gate-house was a noble piece of masonry, of the 
purest Gothic, rich with the mellow tint of age, 
and almost as perfect as in the days when some 
wandering companionship of masons gave the 
last stroke of their chisels to the delicate tracery 
of window and parapet. 

‘The Court formed three sides of a quadrangle. 
A dear old place, lovable rather than magnificent, 
yet with all the grandeur of the Middle Ages; a 
place that might have stood a siege, perhaps, but 
had evidently been built forahome. The garden 
originally belonging to the house was simplicity 
itself, and covered scarcely an acre. All round 
the inner border of the moat there ran a broad 
terrace walk, divided by a low stone balustrade 
from a grassy bank that sloped down to the 
water. ‘The square plot of ground before the 
house was laid out in quaint old flower beds, 
where the roses seemed, to Clarissa at least, to 
flourish as they flourished nowhere else. The 
rest of the garden consisted of lawn and flower 
beds, with more roses. There were no trees near 
the house, and the stables and out-offices, which 
made a massive pile of building, formed a back- 
ground to the grave old Gothic mansion. 

Without, at least, Mr. Granger had respected 
the past. Clarissa felt relieved by this modera- 
tion, and was inclined to think him a little less 
hateful. So far he had said nothing which could 
seem to betray a boastful spirit. He had watch- 
ed her face and listened to her few remarks with 
a kind of deferential eagerness, as if it had been 
a matter of vital importance to him that she 
should approve what he had done. A steward, 
who had been intrusted with the conduct of al- 
terations and renovations during the absence of 
his master, could scarcely have appeared more 
anxious as to the result of his operations. The 
great iron gates under the Gothic archway stood 
wide open, just as they had been wont to do in 
Mr. Lovel's time, and Clarissa and her compan- 
ion passed into the quiet garden. How well she 
remembered the neglected air of the place when 
last she had seen it—the moss-grown walks, the 
duck-weed in the moat, the straggling rose-bush- 
es: every thing out of order, from the broken 
wenther-cock on one of the gate-way towers to 
the scraper by the half-glass door in one corner 
of the quadrangle, which -had been used instead 





of the chief entrance! It seems natural to a 
man of decayed fortune to shut up his hall door 
and sneak in and out of his habitation by some 
obscure portal. 

Now all was changed: a kind of antique prim- 
ness, which had no taint of cockney stiffness, 
pervaded the scene. One might have expected 
to see Sir Thomas More or Lord Bacon emerge 
from the massive Gothic porch, and stroll with 
slow step and meditative aspect toward the stone 
sun-dial that stood in the centre of that square 
rose-garden. The whole place had an air of 
doublet and hose. It seemed older to Clarissa 
than when she had seen it last—older and yet 
newer, like the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
restored, after a century of decay, to all its orig- 
inal grandeur. 

The door under the porch stood open; but 
there were a couple of men in a sober livery wait- 
ing in the hall—footmen who had never been 
reared in those Yorkshire wilds—men with pow- 
dered hair, and the stamp of Grosvenor Square 
upon them. These flew to open inner doors, 
and Clarissa began with wonder to behold the 
new glories of the mansion. She followed Mr. 
Granger in silence through dining and billiard 
rooms, saloon and picture-gallery, boudoir and 
music-room, in all of which the Elizabethan air, 
the solemn grace of a departed age, had been 
maintained with a marvelous art. Money can 
do so much; above all where a man has no big- 
oted belief in his own taste or capacity, and will 
put his trust in the intelligence of artists by 
genius and profession. Daniel Granger had 
done this, He had said to an accomplished archi- 
tect, ‘I give you the house of my choice; make 
it what it was in its best days. Improve wher- 
ever you can, but alter as little as possible; and, 
above all, no modernizing.” 

Empowered by this carte blanche, the architect 
had given his soul to dreams of medieval splen- 
dor, and had produced a place which, in its way, 
was faultless. No matter thatsome of the carved 
oak furniture was fresh from the chisel of the carv- 
er, while other things were the spoil of old Belgian 
churches; that the tapestry in one saloon was as 
old as the days of its designér, Boucher, and that 
in the adjoining chamber made on purpose for 
Arden Court at the Gobelins manufactory of his 
Imperial Majesty Napoleon LIT. No matter that 
the gilt leather hangings in one room had hung 
there in the reign of Charles I., while those in an- 
other were supplied by a West End upholsterer. 
Perfect taste had harmonized every detail ; there 
was not so much as a footstool or a curtain that 
could have been called an anachronism. Cla- 
rissa looked at all these things with a strange 
sense of wandering somewhere in a dream. It 
was, and yet was not, heroldhome, ‘There was 
nothing incongruous. The place scarcely seemed 
new to her, though every thing was altered. It 
was only as it ought to have been always. 

She remembered the bare rooms, the scanty, 
shabby furniture of the Georgian era, the patches 
and glimpses of faded splendor here and there, 
the Bond Street prettinesses and fripperies in her 
mother’s boudoir, which, even in her early girl- 
hood, had grown tawdry and rococo, the old pic- 
tures rotting in their tarnished frames; every 
thing with that sordid air of poverty and decay 
upon it, 

‘* Well, Miss Lovel,” Daniel Granger said at 
last, when they had gone through all the chief 
rooms almost in silence, ‘‘do you approve of 
what has heen done?” 

“It is beautiful,” Clarissa answered, ‘‘ most 
beautiful ; but—but it breaks my heart to see it!” 

‘The words .were wrung from her somehow. 
In the next moment she was ashamed of then— 
it seemed like the basest envy. 

“Oh, pray, pray, do not think me mean or con- 
temptible, Mr. Granger,” she said; ‘‘it is not 
that Lenvy you your honse; only it was my home 
80 long, and I always felt its neglect so keenly ; 
and to see it now so beautiful, as I could have 
only pictured it in my dreams, and even in them 
I could not fancy it so perfect!” 

“*It may be your home again, Clarissa, if you 
care to make it so,” said Mr. Granger, coming 
very close to her, and with a sudden passion in 
his voice. ‘‘I little thought when I planned this 
place that it would one day seem worthless to me 
without one lovely mistress. It is all yours, Cla- 
rissa, if you will have it—and the heart of its 
master, who never thought that it was in his na- 
ture to feel what he feels for you." 

He tried to take her hand; but she shrank 
away from him, trembling a little, and with a 
frightened look in her face. 

“Mr. Granger, oh, pray, pray don’t—” 

‘*For God's sake don’t tell me that this seems 
preposterous or hateful to you—that you can not 
value the love of a man old enongh to be your 
father. You do not know what it is for a man 
of my age and my character to love for the first 
time. I had gone through life heart-whole, Cla- 
rissa, till I saw you. Between my wife and me 
there was never more than liking. She was a 
good woman, and I respected her, and we got on 
very well together. That was all. Clarissa, tell 
me that there is some hope. I ought not to have 
spoken so soon ; I never meant to be such a fool 
—but the words came in spite of me. Oh, my 
dearest, don’t crush me with a point-blank re- 
fusal. I know that all this must seem strange to 
you. Let it pass. Think no more of any thing 
T have said till yr know me better—till you find 
my love is worth having. I believe I fell in love 
with you that first afternoon in the library at Hale. 
From that time forth your face haunted me like 
some beautiful picture—the loveliest thing I had 
ever seen, Clarissa!” 

‘‘T can not answer you, Mr. Granger,” she 
raid, in a broken voice. ‘‘ You have shocked 
and surprised me so much, I—” 

“*Shocked and surprised you! 
hard.” 

In that very moment it flashed wpor ker that 
this was what her father and Lady Lanta Arm- 
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strong had wished to bring about. She was to 
win back the lost heritage of Arden Court—win 
it by the sacrifice of every natural feeling of her 
heart, by the barter of her very self. 

How much more Mr. Granger might have said 
there is no knowing—for, once having spoken, a 
man is loath to leave such a subject as this unex- 
hausted—but there came to Clarissa's relief the 
rustling sound of a stiff silk dress, announcing 
the advent of Miss Granger, who sailed toward 
them through a vista of splendid rooms, with a 
stately uncompromising air that did not argue 
the warmest possible welcome for her guest. 

“*T have been hunting for you every where, 
papa,” she said, in an aggrieved tone. ‘‘ Where 
have you been hiding Miss Lovel?” 

And then she held out her hand and shook 
hands with Clarissa in the coldest manner in 
which it was possible for a human being to per- 
form that ceremony. She looked at her father 
with watchful, suspicious eyes as he walked away 
to one of the windows, not caring that his daugh- 
ter should see his face just at that moment. 
There was something, evidently, Sophia thought 
—something which it concerned her to discover. 





CHAPTER Xx. 
MODEL VILLAGERS, 


Tner went to luncheon in a secondary dining- 
room—a cozy little apartment which served 
pleasantly for all small gatherings, and had that 
social air so impossible in a spacious and gran- 
diose banqueting-chamber—a perfect gem of a 
room, hung with gilt leather, relieved here and 
there by a choice picture in a frame of gold and 
ebony. Here the draperies were of a dark glow- 
ing crimson cut velvet, which the sunshine 
brightened into ruby. The only ornaments in 
this room were a pair of matchless Venetian gir- 
andoles on the mantel-piece, and a monster Pal- 
lissy dish, almost as elaborate in design as the 
shield of Achilles, on the oaken buffet. 

‘The luncheon was not a very genial repast; 
Miss Granger maintained a stately sulkiness ; 
Clarissa had not yet recovered from the agitation 
Which Mr. Granger’s most unexpected avowal had 
occasioned; and even the strong man himself 
felt his nerves shaken, and knew that he was at 
a disadvantage between the daughter who sus- 
pected him and the woman who had all but re- 
fused his hand. He did his utmost to seem at" 
his ease; and to beguile his daughter into a more 
cordial bearing; but there was a gloom upon 
that little party of three which was palpably op- 
pressive. It seemed in vain to struggle against 
that dismal influence. Mr. Granger felt relieved 
when, just at the close of the meal, his butler an- 
nounced that Mr. Tillott was in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Tillott was a mild, inoffensive young 
man of High-Church tendencies, the curate of 
Arden. 

‘*T asked Tillott to go round the schools with 
us this afternoon,” Mr. Granger said to his 
daughter, in an explanatory tone. ‘I know 
what an interest he tekes in the thing, and I 
thought it would be pleasanter.” 

“You are very kind, papa,” Miss Granger re- 
plied, with implacable Rifiness; ““but I really 
don’t see what we want with Mr. Tillott, or with 
you either. ‘There's not the least reason that 
we should take you away from your usual occu- 
pations; and you are generally so busy of an 
afternoon. Miss Lovel and I can see every thing 
there is to be seen without any escort; and I 
have always heard you complain that my schools 
bored you.” 

“* Well, perhaps I may have had rather an over- 
dose of the philanthropic business occasionally, 
my dear,” answered Mr. Granger, with a good- 
humored laugh. ‘‘ However, I have set my 
heart upon seeing how all your improvements 
affect Miss Lovel. She has such a peculiar in- 
terest in the place, vou see, and is so identified 
with the people. I thought you'd be pleased to 
have Tillott. He’s really a good fellow, and you 
and he always seem to have so much to talk 
about.” 

On this they all repaired to the drawing-room, 
where Mr. Tillott, the curate, was sitting ata ta- 
ble, turning over the leaves of an illuminated 
psalter, and looking altogether as if he had just 
posed himself for a photograph. 

To this mild young man Miss Granger wasin 
a manner compelled to relax the austerity of her 
demeanor. She even smiled in a frosty way as 
she shook hands with him; but she had no less 
a sense of the fact that her father had out-ma- 
neeuvred her, and that this invitation to M:. Til- 
lott was a crafty design whereby he intended to 
have Clarissa all to himself during that afternoon. 

**T am sorry you could not come to luncheon 
with us, Tillott,” said Mr. Granger, in his hearty 
way. ‘‘Or are you sure, by-the-bye, that you 
have taken luncheon? We can go back to the 
dining-room and hear the last news of the par- 
ish while you wash down some game pie with a 
glass or two of the old Madeira.” 

“Thanks, you are very good; but I never eat 
meat on Wednesdays or Fridays. I had a hard- 
boiled egg and some cocoa at half past seven this 
morning, and shall take nothing more till sunset. 
Thad duties at Swanwick which detained me till 
within the last half hour, or I should have been 
very happy to have eaten a biscuit with you at 
your luncheon.” 

“Upon my word, Tillott, you are the most in- 
defatigable of men; but I really wish you High- 
Church people had not such a fancy for starving 
yourselves. So much expenditure of brain pow- 
er must involve a waste of the coarser material. 
Now, Sophy, if you and Miss Lovel are ready, 
we may as well start.” 

‘They went ont into the sunny quadring! . 
where the late roses were blooming with all thei. 
old Inxuriance. How well Clarissa remembered 
them in those days when they had been the sole 
glory of the neglected place! In spite of Sophia, 
who tried her hardest to prevent the arrange- 
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ment, Mr. Granger contrived that he and Cla- 
rissa should walk side by side, and that Mr. ‘Til- 
lott should completely absorb his daughter. * ‘This 
the curate was by no means indisposed to do; 
for, if the youthful saint had a weakness, it lay 
in the direction of vanity. He sincerely admired 
the serious qualities of Miss Granger's mind, and 
conceived that, blessed with such a woman and 
with the free use of her fortune, he might achieve 
a rare distinction for his labors in the fold, to say 
nothing of placing himself on the high-road to a 
bishopric. Nor was he inclined to think Miss 
Granger indifferent to his own merits, or that the 
conquest would be by any means an impossible 
one. It was a question of time, he thought; the 
sympathy between them was too strong not to 
take some higher development, He thought of 
St. Francis de Sales and Madame de Chantal, 
and fancied himself intrusted with the full guid- 
ance of Miss Granger's superior mind. 

They walked across the park to a small Gothic 
gate-way, which had been made since the close 
of Marmaduke Lovel’s reign. Just outside this 
stood the new schools, also Gothic, and with that 
brand-new aspect aguinst which architecture can 
do nothing. They would be picturesque, per- 
haps, ten years hence. ‘To-day they had the 
odor of the architect's drawing-board. 

Beyond the schools there were some twenty cot- 
tages, of the same modern Gothic, each habitation 
more or less borne down and in a manner extin- 
guished by its porch and chimney. If the rooms 
had been in reasonable proportion to the chim- 
neys, the cottages would have been mansions ; 
but Gothic chimneys are pleasing objects, and the 
general effect was good. ‘These twenty cottages 
formed the beginning of Mr. Granger's model vil- 
lage—a new Arden, which was to arise on this 
side of the Court. They were for the most part 
inhabited by gardeners and laborers more or less 
dependent on Arden Court, and it had been, 
therefore, an easy matter for Miss Granger to 
obtain a certain deference to her wishes from the 
tenants, 

The inspection of the schools and cottages was 
rather a tedious business. Sophia would not let 
her companions off with an iota less than the 
whole thing. Her model pupils were trotted out 
and examined in the Scriptures—always in Kings 
and Chronicles—and evinced a familiarity with 
the ways of Jezebel and Rehoboam that made 
Clarissa blush at the thought of her own igno- 
rance. Then there came an exhibition of plain 
needle-work, excruciatingly suggestive of im- 
paired eyesight; then fancy-work, which Miss 
Granger contemplated with a doubtful air, as 
having a frivolous tendency ; and then the school- 
mistress’s parlor and kitchen were shown, and 
displayed so extreme a neatness that made one 
wonder how she could ever venture to exist in 
them ; and then the garden, where the heels of 
one’s boots seemed a profanation ; and then, the 
schools and school-houses being exhausted, there 
came the cottages. 

How Clarigsa’s heart bled for the nice, clean 
motherly women who were made to go through 
their paces for Miss Granger's glorification, and 
were fain to confess that their housekeeping had 
been all a delusion and a snare till that young 
lady taught them domestic economy! How she 
pitied them as the severe Sophia led the way into 
sacred corners, and lifted the lids of coppers and 
dust-holes, and opened cupboard doors, and once, 
with an aspect of horror, detected an actual cob- 
web lurking in an angle of the whitewashed wall ! 
Clarissa could not admire things too mach, in 
order to do away with some of the bitterness of 
that microscopic survey. ‘Then there was such 
cross-examination about church-going, and the 
short-comings of the absent husbands were so 
ruthlessly dragged into the light of day! The 
poor wives blushed to own that these had still a 
lurking desire for an occasional social evening at 
the Coach and Horses, in spite of the charms of 
a Gothic chimney and a porch that was massive 
enough for the dungeon of a medieval fortress. 
Miss Granger and the curate played into each 
other's hands, and between the two the model 
villagers underwent a kind of moral dissection. 
It was dreary work altogether ; and Daniel Gran- 
ger had been guilty of more than one yawn before 
it was all over, even though he had the new de- 
light of being near Clarissa all the time. It was 
finished at last. One woman, who in her be- 
nighted state had known Miss Lovel, had shown 
herself touched by the sight of her. 

““You never come anigh me now, miss,” she 
said, tenderly, ‘‘though I’ve knowed you ever 
since you was a little girl; and it would do my 

‘heart good to see your sweet face here once in & 
way. 

“You've better friends now, you see, Mrs. 
Rice,” Clarissa answered, gently. ‘‘I could do 
so little for you. But I shall be pleased to look 
in upon you now and then.” 

**Do ‘ee, now, miss; me and my master will 
be right down glad to see you. However kind 
new friends may be”—this was said with a con- 
ciliatory courtesy to Miss Granger—‘‘ we can’t 
forget old friends. We haven't forgot your good- 
ness when my boy Bill was laid up with the fever, 
mise ond how you sat beside his bed and read to 

im.” 

It was at this juncture that Sophia espied an- 
other cobweb, after which the little party left this, 
the last of the cottages, and walked back to the 
park, Daniel Granger still by Clarissa’s side. He 
did not make the faintest allusion to that des- 
perate avowal of the morning. He was, indeed, 
cruelly ashamed of his precipitation, feeling that 
he had gone the very way to ruin his canse. All 
that afternoon, while his daughter had been peer- 
ing into coppers and washing-tubs and dust-holes, 
he had been meditating upon the absurdity of 
his conduct, and hating himself for his folly. He 
‘was not a man who suffered from a mean opinion 
of his own merits. On the contrary, in all the 
ordinary commerce of life, he fancied himself 
more than the equal of the best among his fellow- 


men. He had never wished himself other than 
what he was, or mistrusted his own judgment, 
or doubted that he, Daniel Granger, was a very 
important atom in the scheme of creation.. But 
in this case it was different. He knew himself 
to be a grave, middle-aged man, with none of 
those attributes that might have qualified him to 
take a young woman’s heart by storm; and as 
surely as he knew this, he also knew himself to be 
passionately in love. All the happiness of his 
future life depended on this girl who walked by 
his side, with her pale, calm face and deep hazel 
eyes. Ifshe should refuse him, all would be fin- 
ished for him. He had dreamed his dream, and 
life could never any more be what it had been 
for him. The days were past in which he him- 
self had been all-sufficient for his own happiness. 
But, though he was angry with himself for that 
hasty betrayal of his feelings, he did not alto- 
gether despair. It is not easy to reduce a man 
of his age and character to the humble level of a 
despairing lover. He had so much to bestow, 
and could not separate himself in his own mind 
froin those rich gifts of fortune which went along 
with him. No, there was every chance of ulti- 
mate success, he thought, in spite of his rashness 
of that morning. He had oply to teach himself 
patience—to bide his time. 





WATER-PROOF GLUE. 
NE ounce of gum-sandarac and one ounce 
of mastic are to be dissolved together in a 
pint of alcohol, to which an ounce of white tur- 
pentine is to be added. At the same time a 
very thick glue is to be kept ready, mixed with 
a little isinglass. The solution of the resins in 
alcohol is to be heated to boiling in a glue-pot, 
and the glue added gradually, with constant stir- 
ring, so as to render the whole mass homogene- 
ous. After the mixture is strained through a 
cloth it is ready for use, and is to be applied hot. 
It dries quickly and becomes very hard, and sur- 
faces of wood united by it do not separate when 
immersed in water. 





SERVANTS IN HOLLAND. 


HERE is no scarcity of excellent servants in 
Holland. Emigration thins the numbers of 
either sex but little; and as there are but few 
manafactures, the younger rustic females are not 
drained off for handiwork in the large towns. A. 
girl, therefore, who longs to escape from the hard 
labor of field-work—for a heavy portion of this 
is done by females—considers herself fortunate 
indeed if some kindly disposed housekeeper 
should take her in and teach her some domestic 
work. Few servants are kept, and, indeed, there 
is not work enough for many. For, in the first 
place, the ladies of the house do a great deal 
of household work in the early morning, and 
throughout the day disdain to have done for 
them what they can do for themselves. You 
never hear an everlasting running up and down 
stairs and ringing of bells, and “bring this,” and 
“go up to my room and fetch that,” and ‘‘ shut 
the window,” and ‘‘ put on some coals,” which, 
after all, is nothing more than finding work for 
an otherwise ornamental servant, and a fanci- 
ful luxury for a lazy mistress, And, in the 
second place, the quantity of furniture in each 
room, though the rooms themselves are general- 
ly roomy and high, is by no means great, so that 
household work is readily done, even by a domes- 
tic who knows little more than how to rub and 
wipe. The house-maid, however, of a newly mar- 
ried couple has a rather hard berth of it for the 
first few months; for the top of the new dining- 
room table is sent to its purchaser in the rough, 
and has to be polished every morning for a couple 
of hours or so with linseed-oil and plenty of elbow 
grease. The effect in the end is glorions, and 
lasts forever. No plates, however hot, will dim 
its glories, and it continues to shine to the end 
of its existence, and, with little care, clear and 
bright as a mirror. And then, again, the last 
finish to household work is probably done b; 
more delicate hands, for until ‘‘coffee-drinking,” 
at twelve o'clock, a visitor must expect to see lit- 
tle of the ladies. The pickling and preserving, 
the preparation of fruit for the table, those mighty 
dishes of beans and pease, the side-dishes and oth- 
er delicacies for the day, all bear signs of a deli- 
cate touch and a cultivated intelligence. In the 
season of shrimps, which, like the fish, are 
brought all alive and kicking to the house, the 
prettiest of fingers are employed for a couple of 
jours at least in preparing a dish which is surely 
never seen out of Holland. Fancy a twelve 
o'clock “coffee-drinking,” when the centre of the 
table is occupied bya large dish with an elegant 
pyramid of a peck or so of ready-shelled shrimps, 
which you eat wholesale with a spoon! And 
very fine eating they are, too. 
Actual wages are low: $25 or $30 a year for 
a plain cook or house-maid ; but the national in- 
stitution of ‘‘tips” supplements prétty fairly 
these low wages. Nobody thinks of going out- 
of-doors without s supply of half-gulden, to give 
as occasion may require; and occasions often do 
require, for a half-gulden at least is expected in 
return for any little service performed by your 
friends’ servants other than that of simply open- 
ing the street-door. This is an arrangement so 
perfectly understood and acted upon by all, that 
people who see a great deal of company pay their 
servants smaller wages than do those who live 
more retired from the world. It should be 
known that all presents to servants are put into 
a general fund, which is equitably divided at def- 
inite intervals. By this custom cooks and other 
servants whom visitors have no opportunity of 
seeing, but whose services materially contribute 
to the comfort of his visit, participate in the do- 
nation given at the door or in the bedroom ; but 
the coachman, who expects something if even 
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ou accompany your friend in his own carriage, 

eeps what he gets for his own pocket. The reg- 
ular tariff of a half-gulden, which is very seldom 
exceeded—and no wonder, considering how often 
the tax is levied—makes the custom tolerable 
and even agreeable to the giver. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘OW to keep cool is a midsummer problem. 
Few solve it aright. While there are al- 
ways some days during the season which are op- 
pressively warm, and all suffer therefrom, the 
discomfort experienced in summer is much great- 
er, in general, than necd be if we better under- 
stood the art of keeping cool. Possibly a few 
simple hints may be useful. In January we cat 
as well to keep warm as to sustain strength; in 
July we naturally are warm enough without car- 
bonaceous food, such as fat meats, sugar, mo- 
lasses, butter, and articles containing starch. 
Therefore these things should be sparingly eat- 
en, and their place supplied with cooling vege- 
tables and fruits, some of which contain no cat- 
bon at all. Moreover, we uced less food in 
summer than in winter. Half the people in the 
world drink too much in hot weather. We do 
not now refer to alcoholic beverages, it being 
pretty generally understood that they are heat- 
ng to the blood. But one is no cooler to im- 
bibe even a simple glass of ice-water every half 
hour on an August day. A moderate amount 
of drink is natural and useful, though ice-water 
should be used with care. Drinks containing 
some nutrition are best for warm weather, i 
any thing besides water is taken, so that the 
body may be strengthened to endure heat com- 
fortably. If possible, avoid heating the blood 
by violent exercise, especially in the early part 
of the day. If you do, it will often taketwenty- 
four hours to ‘cool off.” Many persons re- 
commend ebutting windows and blinds early in 
the morning, thus excluding the hotter air of 
mid-day. Rooms are undoubtedly kept cooler 
thus, ifoccupied by only one or two persons; but 
a breeze is often more refreshing than still air, 
even though the former be several degrees warm- 
er, Water applied to the wrists and temples, and 
allowed to evaporate, will cool the blood surpris- 
ingly; and a sponge bath of tepid water, taken 
before retiring at night, will often insure a com- 
fortable sleep in a hot night. Exposure to the 
sun should, of course, be avoided as much as 
ossible; but do not give up all employment 
cecause it is hot. Nothing so increases the dis- 
comfort of a warm day as devoting one’s whole 
attention to thinking about it. The blood rises 
to the boiling point very speedily. So it docsif 
you allow yourself to be vexed and fretted by 
the necessary friction of every-day life. Keep 
the mind calm and quiet, and it will go a great 
way toward keeping the body cool. 





The road leading from the village of Catskill 
to the Mountain Houseis one of the finest mount- 
ain thoroughfares on thecontinent. Itis kept free 
from stones, is hard and clean, and as free from 


dust as pure gravel can make lt. Thus thethree 
miles’ ride is rendered not only comfortable, but 
delightful. 





Lake Avenue, the well-known Saratoga drive, 
is this year subjected to asprinkling, which onl; 
those who have encountered the fearful dust o 
past seasons can fully appreciate. 





Amherst College has lately received as a gift 
from a Boston gentleman—George Howe, Esq. 
—a chime of bells for the new and elegant chapel 
which has been erected during the past season. 
These bells are a memorial of the patriot sons 
of Amherst College who lost their lives in the 
rebellion of 1861. 





The young King of Bavaria {fs fully resolved to 
have a musical wife—so say the Munich gossips. 
Indeed, the story is that he has broken offsever- 
al matrimonial engagements because he could 
not find a woman capable of admiring and ap- 

reciating Wagner’s music sufficiently to cult 

im. latest engagement with a German 
princess waschiefly founded on the circumstance 
that she dotes on the music of that composer as 
much as the King does himself. 





A curious scrap of information has recently 
come to light, by which it appears that the im- 
pulse for the foundation of ‘vard College was 
given, by a woman. Lucy Downing, sister of 

ohn Winthrop, first Governor of Massachusetts, 
was not unwilling herself to remove to New En- 
gland, butshe was unwilling that herson George 
should be unable to be well edncated there. In 
1686 she therefore wrote to her brother from 
England, soliciting that the boy be allowed to 
remain in England until he had finished his 
studies, or means be afforded for his Perfecting 
himeelf in them in Massachusetts; adding that 
the news of suitable provision for this purpose 
“would make her go far nimbler to New En- 
gland, if God should call her to it, than other- 
wise she should; and she believed a college 
would put no small life into the plantation.” 
In October of that same year, 1636, at a mecting 
of the General Court of the Massachusctts Colo- 
ny, it was agreed ‘‘to give four hundred pounds 
toward a school or college.’’ So readily did the 
General Court answer the suggestion of this 
brilliant woman. Her son George was, in fact, 
one of the first nine graduates of Harvard in 
1642, went to England, and became the minister 
of the Commonwealth to Holland. 

An English writer advises young women to 
look favorably upon those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, assigning as one reason that their 
‘mother Eve married a gardener.’”” He forgot 
to add that In consequence of the match the 
gardener lost his situation. 





It is well to’ be “posted” in biblical and 
mythological knowledge. It often makes onc 
appear to fine advantage in general society. 
One evening not long since, at a grand party, a 
young lady Approached a matron with the ex- 
clamation, ‘Oh, my dear Mrs. H—, I am 80 
glad to have found you. Have you seen that 
painting in the library—somcth: ng about Io 
and Jupiter? Now who were Jo and Jupiter ?” 
Although somewhat surprised at the question, 
as the lady ‘was a graduate of a first-class board- 
ing-school, and the gentleman on whose arm she 
leaned a university student, Mrs. H—— pro- 











ceeded to explain, and got as far as ‘‘Io was 
transformed by Jupiter into—” ‘Oh yes,” in- 
terrupted the lady, with vivacity; “I know; into 
a pillar ofsalt! I knew I'd heard the story some- 
where, only I couldn’t recall it. Come, Jack, 
that’s the Strauss waltz,” and they whirled away. 





Chinese names are a curiosity to American 
readers. To us Li Po Tai and Chy Lung look 
very funny. But suppose some of our own 
names were printed thus: Da Vis and Gree 
Ley, Schuy Ler Col Fax and Val Lan Dig Ham. 
What then? 





A writer, observant and piquant, who has re- 
cently visited the ‘‘ Monumental City,” remarks: 
“1 saw ‘the prettiest girl in Baltimore’ twelve 
times in the course of that week, and there were 
twelve of her. Like the arithmetical little maid- 
en in Wordsworth’s ballad, she might have said, 
with only @ more guileless looseness of enumera- 
tion, ‘We are—as many as you like,’ 





The United States stands in advance of any 
other country in regard to the dental preveneion: 
Who would suppose that there were 13,000 den- 
tists in our country? But so it is. Our teeth 
are likely to have plenty of attention. But that 
attention costs a pretty little sum, since these 
13,000 have an regate income of twenty mill- 
ions of dollars. ere are nine dental colleges 
in our country, from which 1807 persons have 
graduated, and seven dental periodicals, with an 
aggregate circulation of 12,900 copics. 





Fishes are now put toanorel use. In Easton, 
Pennsylvania, a couple of fishes—sturgeons— 
have been taught to draw a small boat, which is. 
shaped like ashell. They are harnessed by mcans 
of India rubber bands, and guided by a long pole, 
to which is fastened a sharp spike. They obey 
the suggestions given by this spike with great 
alacrity. 





In Atlantic City the dryness of the alr is won- 
derful for a sea-side town. The finest of starch- 
ed fabrics can be worn, and bedding is as little 
affected by the moistnre of the atmosphere as in 
inland places. At Newport heavy fogs are fre- 

uent, and lawns and linens hang straight and 
limp about the wearers. i 





Brooklyn is as fond of flowers as is New York. 
Tt expends more than a million of dollars annu- 
ally for bouquets. 





The philosophy of mosquito bites is thus cheer- 
fally explained by an amiable savant. It willbe 
read with feeling interest: The microscope re- 
veals the fact that he carries a pair of scissors in- 
side of his proboscis; the neatest and sharpest 
little cutting tools you ever saw. He gets his 
ving by these. They are two delicate little 
blades, and are placed alongside each other. 
When he is ready to make a meal off of us he 
first. buzzes around with those beautiful wings, 
and sings a pleasant little song. If we let him 
quietly settle down, he picks Out a place on our 
skin which is juet to his liking. He is very dell- 
cate about it. When he Bete ready he puts his 
proboscis down, and pushes the little scissors 
out, and makes a neat cut, so that he can suck the 
blood out. Then he drinks as much blood ashe 
wants, and is done his dinner. But he does not 
leave yet. Hels going to poy. his bill. He has 
taken our blood, and he will leave us something 
in exchange for it. He has the pay in his pock- 
et, ready to squceze out before he goes. It Is 

ison, but that makes no difference tohim. It 
is the best he has to give us. His poison pocket 
is at the head of his proboscis, and at the lower 
end of his proboscis he has another little pocket, 
into which he puts poison enough for one dose. 
This poison ts 80 very powerful that avery little 
makes the place where the moeguite puts it very 
sore. It is not the bite or cut that the mosquito 
makes that hurts us, but the dropping of this 
powerful poison into our flesh. 





Probably many “of our citizens do not realize 
that, in addition to the Central Park, there are 
about twenty parks and squares which have 
during the year received the care of the present 
Department of Public Parks. Theseare theCity 
Hall Park ; Tompkins Square; Bowling Green ; 
The Battery; Duane Street Park; Beach Street 
Triangle; a nameless little square at the foot of 
Canal Street; two on Sixth Avenue, corners of 
Thirty-second and Thirty -fourth streets; the 
parks upon Park Avenue over the Harlem Rail- 
road Tunnel; the THlapgle at Five Points; 
Washington, Union, and Madison squares; Res- 
ervoir Park ; Christopher Strect Triangle; Mount 
Morris Square; the great public square of Har- 
lem; River-side, Morning-side, and High Bridge 
parks. Before the close of the present season 
the Department expects to complete improve- 
ments in other squares, and yarious triangles and 
odd picces of ground will be converted Into plots 
agrecable to the surroanding neighborhood. 
These green spots in our city will be breathing- 
places for the many who can not go into the coun- 
try during the hot season. 





It is related of Dr. Young that one day, while 
walking in his garden at Melwin, In company 
with two ladies, one of whom he afterward mar- 
ried, a servant came to tell him thata gentleman 
had ealled to see him. ‘Tell him,” said the 
doctor, ‘that I am too happily employed to 
change my situation.’ The ladies insisted that 
he should go, as his visitor was 2 man of rank, a 
patron, and friend. As persuasion, however, 
had no effect, one took him by the right arm, 
the other the left, end led him by the garden 
gate; when, finding resistance was vain, he bow- 
ed and laid his han upon his heart, and in that 
expressive manner for which he was so remark- 
able, spoke the following lincs: 

“Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, but yet to go am loath; 

Like him 1 Ee, for angels drove us both. 

Hard_was his fate, but mine still more unkind; 

His Evo went with him, but mine stays behind.” 





The Germans left uninjured the chateau of the 
Marquis de Laplace, son of the illustrious astron- 
omer, at Arcucil; but it was plundered by a band 
of robbers, supposed to be French Communists. 
The library, with all its rare books, souvenjgs, 
and works of art, was almost entirely destroyed, 
and the ori inal MS. of the “Mécanique Cé- 
leate’” was thrown into the river near by, from 
which it was happily rescued. 
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had held as the husband of the 
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ROYAL INCOMES. 


: THE PAY OF SOVEREIGNS, AND 
THEIR INVESTMENTS. 
‘ A GLANCE at the comparative 
LX resources of the leading rulers 
of the Old World and the people 
they control, by which an exhibit 
is furnished touching the immense 
sums which flow into the coffers of 
the crowned heads of Europe and 
those of less rank, at the present day 
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Alexander II. of Russia enjoys Apron with Revers. EMBROIDERY. many perquisites in the way of 
an income of $25,000 a day, or For pattern and description see Supplement, For, pattern, design, and description see rental of estates, inheritances, etc. 
8,250,000 per year, and his neigh- No. XIIL, Figs, 84-36. Supplement, No. XVII, Figs. 45-47. Queen Victoria is probably the 


most wealthy sovereign in Europe. 
She receives a large sum, spends little, and bestows less * has all her 
expenses paid, 
and her property 
is accumulating 
. to an enormous 
amount. All ber 
children are pro- 
vided for by the 
state: and if she 
lives forty years 
longer, as she 
well may, com- 
ing of a long- 
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dor, upon whom he is casting en- 

vious glances, is not far behind him in pay, Abdul Aziz receiving $18,000 
per day, or six millions an- 
nually ; while the luckless ad- 
venturer of France before his 
downfall stood’ next on the 
list, at an income of $14,000 
per day, or five millions per 
year. He has not made any 
income return since Sedan by 
which we can estimate his 
ability to meet expenses; but 
his investments during his 
prosperuus days have proba- 
bly saved him from abject 


poverty now or hereafter. t ‘ will die worth 
The Emperor of Germany, * ° Arron with Frince Trimmine. » more millions 
owing to recent successes, ha8 = For pattern and {evcription see Supplement, ~ than any one but 
probebly secured for himself No. XV., Figs. 40-42. . a-- Rothschild 
and numerous family an en- could realize. 
larged income. As King of Prussia he is down in the Some little time ago a man named Neeld, 
list as entitled only to $8210 per day, or three millions | passing by all his relations, bequeathed to 
per year. Francis Joseph has an income of four mill- | Queen Victoria $1,750,000, which was ac- 


ions annually. Victor Emanuel, at present the happy | cepted by her. Such instances of extreme 
recipient of something less than three millions per | devotion to the ‘‘crown” are not rare. And 
year, will probably enjoy from ‘‘ united Italy” a much | it is said, in connection with this subject, 
larger stipend. The Queen of England is said to live | that since the death of Prince Albert, who 
on an income of two millions yearly. was remarkably saving, and who left the 

The Prince of Wales has the net revenue of the | Queen all his accumulations, estimated at 
Duchy of Cornwall and a salary of $16,000 as general | $5,000,000, there has been a total absence 
in the army, which, with his royal allowances, make | of any thing like extravagance on the part 





his income $625,000 per annum. of the Queen. 
: The salary of ‘‘Count” Bismarck is said to have The members of the English Parliament 
Pe Caupric Arkon, been only $9000 per annum. As Prince he will prob- | receive no pay; and the acceptance of sack 
r pattern and description sce Supplement, ably-enjoy a sum more in keeping with the valuable | a post by a poor man is, of course, out of the ‘ 
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Prince Alfred receives the sum of $100,000 a year; | a seat in Parliament ranges from $5000 to 
and the Duke of Cambridge had an allowance of $60,000, a salary of $30,000 as field-marshal, | $60,000, which expense is shared by the candidate and the constituents. Mr. Thackeray, for in- 
and one of $15,000 as colonel of the s stance, stated that his unsuccessfal con- 
Fusileer Guards, test for the comparatively small bor- 

King Amadeus of Spain is paid ough of Oxford cost him over £1000 
$125,000 a month, which will barely sterling. 
mitigate the discomfort attendant upon The English judges are liberally pala. 
wearing a Crown bestowed in opposition The Lords Justices of Appeal, as well es 
to the will of his subjects. the Masters of the Rolls, have eqaal to 

The Belgian king, Leopold, received $30,000, and the Vice-Chancellors each 
a salary of only $250,000 per annum. $25,000; the Lord Chief Justice of the 
At his death he nevertheless left a snug Queen’s Bench has $40,000, and the, 
little fortune of $16,000,000, which other judges $25,000 ; the Chief Justieg: 
shows that monarchs can be economical of the Common Pleas $35,000, and. 
at times. IIe does not seem to have other judges $25,000. The salary 
been mercenary ; he only saved and in- , 


the Chief Baron of the 
vested his money, instead of spending it. $35,000, and $25,000 to each 
When he became King of Belgium he 
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the average income of each is equal to $1595. 
There are but 107 Englishmen who return over 
$250,000 per year; 1283 between $25,000 and 
$250,000; 627, between $20,000 and $25,000; 
1488 between $15,000 and $20,000; 2204 be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000; and 7371 between 
$5000 and $10,000. An English paper, in an 
article commenting on American income returns, 
states that ‘‘Mr. Alexander T. Stewart's return 
of over four millions of dollars is probably the 
largest annual business income in the world ;” 
and it adds that “‘if the Rothschilds, whose 
wealth is more that of a family.than of individ- 
uals, are excepted, no uncrowned person has an 
income approaching Mr. Stewart's.” 








JENNIE’S FIRST ROMANCE. 


Diuptep arm of fairy grace, 
Formed for tenderest embrace, 
Holding for a moment’s space 
Pretty, dimpled, piquant face 
Of little Jennie. 


Such an arch, coquettish air 

In her movements unaware, 

That to prophesy I dare 

Many hearts she will ensnare, 
Bewitching Jennie. 


Love of pleasing is an art 

(Born, I think, of generons heart, 

Little dreaming to impart 

Pain by any careless dart) 
Bequeathed to Jennie. 


Pleasing, pleased—it happened so, 

On the sea not long ago; 

One, with manhood’s years to show 

For the six springs’ tender glow 
OF budding Jennie, 


Played with her the deck upon. 
Jennie, sparkling in the sun, 
Acted ‘‘little wife;” a nun 
Scarce more serious than the fun 
Of earnest Jennie. 


She all honest, he in play 

CTruth is childhood’s natural yay); 

So the fairy elf was gay,. 

Yielding to love’s gentle sway, 
Delighted Jennie! 


Thus the happy days flew by, 
Balanced betwixt blaest sky 
And bold waves that terrify ; 
Yet fear never flashed her eve, 
Courageous Jennie! 


Pleasant greetings on the shore; 

Sadder adieus scarcely o'er 

Ere some radiant plan in store 

Dried the eyes that dew-drops wore 
Of buoyant Jennie. 


What had she to do with tears? 

What had she to do with fears? 

Pain in pleasure disappears 

As gay Hope the life-boat steers 
Of trustful Jennie. 


Many days have gone apace; 

Why that cloud on Jennie’s face? 

Penitence for some disgrace, 

Or what sorrow do we trace . 
In grieving Jennie? 

He, her cavalier so gay, 

Recreant proves, to her dismay ; 

Bitterly she rues the way 

Lovers keep their vows in play, 
Still constant Jennie. 


"'Thoughtless man! what woes entail 

On your sex through Jennie’s wail: 

Be ye sure she will not fail 

To avenge this childish bale, 
Remorseless Jennie! 


Soon her womanhood will loom ; 
Soon full radiant roses bloom: 
Have a care, ye bold ones whom 
She will win to hapless doom, 
All-conquering Jennie. 


Yet deep tenderness I trace 
‘Through and through that roguish face ; 
God's best grace, in fullest grace, 
All the beauties interlace 
Of gentle Jennie. 


Glorious, though so immature! 
Born with witchery to allare— 
Queen of sirens!—yet be sure, 
One all pure will keep her pure, 
Ingenuous Jennie. 





LOUS BEGGAR. 


LARA VERNON, the cold, languid belle, 
was evidently impressed for once in her 

life, and that, too, by a perfect stranger. Not 
but that she knew his name, however ; she found 
that out the very first evening she saw him at the 
opera, idly surveying stage and audience from the 
best box in the house. It was Hugh Blair, just 
returned from California, where he had been liv- 
ing for ten years, and dazzling rumor allotted 
him a gold mine for every year. Gold was not 
the only charm, however, if one might trust Miss 
Vernon's rhapsodies. He was not exactly hand- 
some, she said, but something more than hand- 
some; not exactly distinguished-looking, but 
something better than distinguished-looking ; 
and ho had an air of old-fashioned chivalry, and 
she did not believe he would pay silly compli- 
ments. She must certainly make his acquaint- 
ance; but how? Would he—oh, would he be 
at Mrs, Gale's Wednesday evening reception? 
She had been to see Mrs. Gale already, and easi- 
ly prevailed on that lady to send him a card; and 
after that success she dropped in at Allie Ste- 
vens's to talk it all over. Allie was up stairs in 


her own room, nestled before a cozy fire, trying 
anew slipper stitch, while Lou Hallelyne held the 
pattern for her, and the two were chatting mer- 
rily. 

‘Miss Vernon was not discomfited at finding 
Lon there, for Lou was a nice girl, and never tat- 
tled; so, atter kissing them both, she took the 
easiest chair she could find, and held up her little 
Paris boots toward the fender. 

‘«Where do you keep yourself, Lou Hallelyne?” 
she exclaimed, ‘Upon my word, I don’t think 
I've seen you since that day in December when 
I wouldn't give you my old blue poplin for the 
mission-school, But you know I had to hand it 
over to Heloise, or she would have left me on the 
spot, and there isn’t her equal for dressing hair.” 

“*Héloise has more suits now than I!” said 
Lou, laughing, as she put by the slipper pattern, 
and rose. 

‘¢ Lou, you sha’n’t go!” exclaimed Allie, pull- 
ing her back into her chair, ‘‘If you don't keep 
your promise I won't do a thing for you. You 
see, Clara, Lon is the best company in the world, 
only you never can catch her, she is so busy. 
So I have learned a trick. She came round this 
morning to beg something for a sick woman, and 
I promised her iny nice, warm old gray wrapper, 
if she would stay and talk with me for two hours. 
She couldn't resist the bait, and the time won't 
be up till noon. Now sit down and be good, 
Lou, and I'll give you. a nice, soft old blanket- 
shawl!” 

“But now, girls, about Mrs. Gale’s party !” 
interrupted Clara, impatient of this by-play. 
“* Who do you think is invited?” And then she 
ran off into an enthusiastic description of Hugh 
Blair's perfections, and how she must get sc- 
quainted with him; and would he go to the re- 
ception, did they think ? For, as she concluded, 
pathetically, half the time these really splendid 
men didn’t seem to care whether they were in so- 
ciety or not. 

“Why, Harry knows him!” said Allie Ste- 
vens. /*fle was talking about him only last 
night, and how surprised he was to have him 
come walking into the studio all of a sudden.” 

“ Harry knowshim!” exclaimed Clara; ‘‘why, 
then he could make him go to the party with 
him, if you would only say one word. Will you 
ask him, Allie?” 

“No,” said Allie, laughing; ‘‘ but you may ask 
him yourself. Come, girls, what do you say? 
Let's all go down to the studio and see Harry. 
He'll be ever so glad, and I want you to see a 
portrait he is painting of me. Come; you ought 
to patronize art a little, as well as parties and 
mission-schools!”” 

Harry Essex was engaged to Allie, and she 
was very proud of her artist lover, entering into 
all his day-dreams and ambitions, and flitting 
about him like a pet bird, with little songs and 
caresses, whenever she was in his studio. 

On this particular morning he was full of a 
new subject which he had just sketched upon the 
canvas. It was to be a figure-piece—a real 
“composition,” he said, for he was tired of 
smooth landscapes, and cows up to their knees 
in water, and trees, and ruins. In fact, the 
most successful bits he had ever painted had 
been sketches from life of saucy news-boys, rag- 
ged match-girls, and others of that ilk. This 
time he meant to attempt something more am- 
bitious on a canvas six feet by four; and as rags 
are more picturesque than good clothes, the main 
figure was to be a beggar, and the most impress- 
ive beggar he could find a model for. For this 
ideal beggar Harry Essex had haunted the most 
miserable portions of the city, had watched the 
wretched throng that gathered garbage from the 
dust heaps and sewers, had chased every ragged 
garment he saw fluttering away-in the distance ; 
and yet he was not suited. He did not want a 
knave, nor an absolutely crushed and hopeless 
victim; his beggar, though a beggar, must be 
noble; must have a mute protest in his eyes 
against the wrongs of society, and yet be a very 
beggar for its smallest alms. ‘The search had 
been in vain until to-day; but this very morning 
Harry Essex was satisfied, and sat at his can- 
vas with a model before him as ragged, as noble, 
as sad, as utterly forlorn as heart could wish. 
Other pictures were huddled carelessly aside; 
even Allie’s sunshiny face, still unfinished on its 
easel, was set away in a distant corner to smile 
at cobwebs, that all the room and all the light 
might be lavished on the beggar and the canvas. 

“There, now, old fellow!” exclaimed Harry, 
when it was near noon, “I’ve got you splendid- 
¥ sketched in; a mere outline, you know. 

there, don’t get up; don’t move; 1'll wheel it 
round for you to see. I can fill up the rags and 
patches any time; but I want to get a little of 
your face now before we go to dinner, for fear 
fll never catch the perfect expression again. 
I'm going to paint in your eyebrows, my boy; 80 
keep still, and don’t move a lash.” 

“Which I wish to remark, it is rather crampy 
business,” said the beggar, with a slightdaugh. 

“Oh, don’t laugh!” cried Harry, in dismay ; 
“Sit takes the frown out of your brows. Do 
keep still! You know I’m no end obliged to 
you, and will be your debtor for life, and do as 
much for you over and over again, if you'll only 
sit for me. I never could capture such a splen- 
did beggar before: ‘There—look more pathetic, 
confound it; think of your starving family at 
home, and the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
every thing. There, that's it! Now don’t stir.” 

And Harry plied his brush vigorously, gaining 
on his picture with every stroke. Time was pre- 
cious, for models are restive and uncertain; and 
it was not with absolute delight that he heard, a 
few moments after, the click of dainty boot-heels 
on the stair, and then saw the door opened and 
his quiet invaded by—the three graces, he would 
have said, if he had been gladder to see them. 

First came Allie, bright and sweet as a May 
morning, sure of her welcome. Then, peeping 
over her shoulder, was Lou Hallelyne's carnest 
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little brunette face and brown eyes, full of 
pleased interest. Following these came Clara 
Vernon, the self-possessed and graceful beauty— 
the “fair one with the golden locks,” as some 
called her—exquisitely attired, and half shrink- 
ing back on the threshold from the artistic con- 
fusion of the studio. 

‘‘What under heaven—” muttered Harry Es- 
sex, at this dazzling inroad; but he sprang up 
instantly, and greeted them with his usual bright, 
easy manner. 

“T've brought the girls to see my picture, 
Harry,” cried Allie at once. ‘‘And—oh! what 
have you put me over in that musty corner for? 
Bring me back into a good light this minute, 
Sir! And where are all your landscapes and 
match-girls and chimney-sweeps? Lou and 
Clara want to see them. And—oh, goodness, 
Harry! who's that?” 

‘The last words were uttered in a startled whis- 
per, as Allie for the first time caught sight of 
the ragged man who sat there, pathetic and de- 
fiant, with a huge bundle and knotted stick at 
his side. : 

“* Beg pardon, miss,” said the beggar, grimly, 
pulling his slouched hat lower on his forehead. 

“It’s only my model, young Jadies,” said Har- 
ry, his eyes sparkling with fun. ‘* We painters 
have to keep queer company sometimes. I pick- 
ed him up on the street this morning, and made 
him sit for my great beggar picture there. 
Splendid specimen, isn’t he? Qh, I understand 
that look, Miss Lou; but I assure you he don’t 
mind being talked about in the least. Unfortu- 
nate? Of course he is unfortunate, with a wife 
and six starving children! And now, Allie 
dear, you must let me be very rude, and leave 
you to do the honors of the pictures over there 
while I go back to my work. I must take a 
few more strokes anyhow, and not keep this 
poor devil any longer from his dinner than nec- 
essary.” 

And he fell to painting again, chuckling softly, 
while the girls flitted over to the other side of 
the room, turning pictures around to the light, and 
going into little raptures over every thing. Al- 
lie’s portrait was pronounced “‘ perfectly lovely.” 

“Jt flatters, of course; but then it ought to 
flatter,” said Allie, sagely. ‘‘ Portraits always 
ought to, for by-and-by you get old, and people 
forget how you used to look; and then it must 
be nice to point to your portrait and bid them 
see what yon were.” 

“Qh, see this little garden corner!" exclaimed 
Lou; ‘‘and the morning-glory running over the 
trellis!” i 

“‘T like this better,” said Clara, pausing be- 
fore a lady in a balcony dropping her glove to a 
troubadour. 

But while they laughed and chatted and ad- 
mired, Lou Hallelyne’s thoughts kept roving to 
the sad-eyed model, sitting motionless, while 
Harry painted. Lou's heart was always over- 
flowing toward the pect and suffering, and she 
was a perfect little Lady Bountiful in her way. 
A wife and six starving children! Why, they 
must be seen toatonce! Instinctively her hand 
went in search of her pocket-book. She whis- 
pered to Clara Vernon. 

“My taste has never been educated to dis- 
criminate among beggars,” Clara answered, with 
lofty coolness. 

“Harry will look out for him,” said Allie; 
‘he is always good to poor people who are pic- 
turesque.” 

But, nevertheless, the six hungry children 
worked so upon Lou's heart that when they 
turned away from the pictures to cluster around 
Harry again she managed, in passing, to slip some 
money into the outstretched palm of the beggar, 
and was fairly thrilled by the flash of surprise 
that flew into his face, and his softly murmured 
thanks, 

“*You absurd child!” whispered Clara Ver- 
non. 

And now Harry Essex could do no more good 
work with his brush, he was so besieged with 
ringing, girlish voices, and bright faces close to 
his own, 

“Oh, are these little soft, silvery bags full of 
paint?” 

“Do yon have to keep changing brushes? 
What are these old cloths for?” 

“Ob, Harry, show them how you mix colors 
on the pallet!” 

At last came the question, put in innocently 
among the others, like a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing. 

‘*Mr, Essex, are you going to Mrs. Gale’s 
party Wednesday evening?” asked Clara, with 
a beaming smile. 

‘* Well, I don't know. It’s rather of a bore; 
but I suppose I shall drop in before the evening 
is over, if Allie insists on it. Shall I, Allie?” 

“Of course you will,” said Allie. ‘‘ And, 
Harry, Mrs. Gale has sent Mr. Hugh Blair a 
card—that friend of yours you were telling me 
about, you know. Can’t you get him to go with 
you? We all want to see him so much.” 

“You don’t want to flirt, eh, Allie?” asked 
Harry, demurely. 

“No, but Lou does,” retorted Allie, with a 
spice of mischief. 

“I!” exclaimed Lou, flushing indignantly. 
‘*Why, I never even heard of the man till Clara 
mentioned him this morning !”" 

“Oh, it’s Clara, then, our sweet icicle her- 
self,” said Harry, with ‘a burst of laughter for 
which there seemed no occasion. Allie told 
him afterward it was the rudest thing she ever 
knew him to do, under all the circumstances. 
But Miss Vernon overlooked it. 

‘*Never mind who it is,” she said, with a co- 
quettish smile. ‘‘ Only make him come to the 
party with you, Mr. Essex.” 

‘“T will,” said Harry, as if he were making a 
vow. 

And then the girls really must go; their silken 
dresses rustled away, the gay vision of the graces 








vanished, their light laughter died on the ear, 
and Harry Essex and his model sat staring at 
each other. 

“Oh, do forgive me, Hugh; do forgive me!” 
exclaimed Harry, going into convulsions of mer- 
riment at last. ‘*I couldn't help it; it was too 
rich!” 

“Yon rascal!” said the beggarman, straight- 
ening himself and throwing off his shabby hat. 
“When you first began I meant to knock you 
down as soon as we were alone; but I'll let 
you off now, for without your pranks I never 
should have known what an angel she was.” 

“Angel! Which? The blonde one?” asked 
Harry, in vague surprise. 

‘*No; the brown one, bless her!” said his 
friend. And then he showed the money, and 
told the story of her ready kindness, while Har- 
ry went off again into delighted laughter. 

‘* And I've lost my heart to that girl,” said 
Hugh Blair, ‘‘ and I'll go through floods and fire 
to win hers!” 

‘*Ah, life, life!” sighed Harry. ‘A falls in 
love with B, and B with C, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. Well, Lou is a star of a girl, 
though every one don’t find it out. And now* 
come, my boy ; fling off your rags, and get your 
clothes out of that closet, and we'll go to Parker's 
for a game dinner. Luckiest fancy I ever had 
in the world to make a beggar of you, comrade, 
with your weather-beaten face and inscrutable 
eyes!” 

‘There was a brilliant throng at Mrs. Gale's re- 
ception on Wednesday evening, and conspicuous 
among the fair young beauties there was Clara 
Vernon, her blonde loveliness heightened by the 
costume of shimmering pale green silk she wore, 
overlaid with precious lace like delicate frost- 
work. But when Harry Essex came with his 
Californian hero, the eyes of the latter roved un- 
satisfied around the spacious parlors, till at last 
they caught sight of the ‘‘ brown angel” in a dis- 
tant window nook with Allie Stevens. 

Lou Hallelyne went home that night with a 
new sensation. She always, in company, kept 
herself 6o closely to the quiet corners that few 
ever sought her out, or paid her much attention. 
And now this stranger, whom no one could help 
liking, had devoted himself to her the whole 
evening. 

‘TI don’t know but I am going to be just like 
other girls, after all,” she thought, perplexed. 
“Tt certainly was very pleasant when he look- 
ed at me and spoke to me so.” 

The acquaintance pro; Hugh Blair 
was no laggard, and before long he only awaited 
the right moment to tell the sweet old story to 
his ‘‘ brown angel.” > 

But Lou meanwhile had not forgotten the poor 
man who had interested her in the studio, and 
more than once she asked Harry Essex how his 
painting got on, and said how glad she would be 
to render any aid in her power to the unfortu- 
nate model and his family. Harry's eyes would 
sparkle at these inquiries ; and at last he told her 
he had found the fellow very deserving, and that, 
if she pleased, the poor man wonld come to her 
the next morning to ask a favor. 

So, on the next morning, Lou Hallelyne, full 
of gentle gin sat waiting in the library; but 
when the door opened, and she turned, expect- 
ing to see her beggar, behold it was Hugh Blair, 
and he asked for her heart! 

Few words are needed to end the story. Two 
happier people—two more kindly, charitable peo- 
ple—never lived than Hugh Blair and his wife. 
Their choicest wedding gift hangs on their par- 
lor wall—Harry Essex’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Beg- 
gar at the Gate.” 
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BUTTERNUT JEWELRY. 


FEY would believe that under the rongh, 
dingy covering of the butternut there exist- 
ed such a pleasing variety of graceful forms as are 
here, in part, represented. Although one may 
have seen the nut frequently, and perhaps have 
noticed the beautiful, curiously jagged surface of 
its shell, it is seldom realized that the forms of 
its interior are even more beautiful, and it is not 
until the nut is cut through longitudinally that 
this is readily seen. It is another singular fact that 
even though it be cut into five or six sections there 
are no two of them alike, each one varying with 
the gradual tapering of the cavities within. So 
hard is the shell of the nut that it may be divid- 
ed into these parts with a common handsaw, 
its substance being nearly as hard as ebony, yet 
approaching cork in lightness. Cutting these sec- 
tions and adapting them to the construction of 
jewelry is comparatively a new idea, and using 
the part sections by subdividing them a decid- 
edly new one. This jewelry is within the reach 
of all; the smallest amount of ingenuity and 
taste will enable any one to design and produce 
most pleasing ‘articles of this kind, and at no 
cost save that of patience. 

To divide the nut, it should be held firmly in 
@ vise, or any instrument which will securely 
hold it, and, as I have said, it can then be cut 
through with a saw. The sections should be 
about a fifth of an inch in thickness, to allow for 
the waste in polishing. When a sufficient num- 
ber of them have been obtained, the following 
directions may be followed. As the saw has 
left the surface rough, it is necessary that it 
should be made smooth; first use coarse sand- 
paper, then fine, and finish with fine emery-pa- 
per. Wear the sections down to about the sixth 
of an inch in thickness. When this is done 
they are ready for the dye. This is made by 
dissolving in one quart of boiling water extract 
of logwood, a piece the size of a hen's-egy, to- 
gether with one-half the quantity, or even less, or 
copperas. This should be kept warm. Suspend 
the pieces in the dye, and let them steep for a 
few hours; or, what is still better, let them boil 
for half an hour Gr more; and then, if not black 
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enough, repeat the operation until they become 
of a rich, deep black. When taken from the 
dye they may be washed in warm water and laid 
on a piece of paper to dry. (Great care should 
be taken in handling the dye, as it is very power- 
ful, and stains permanently whatever it comes in 
contact with.) ‘The next process is the most 
difficult of all; but it only needs patience to per- 
form it nicely. In order to join the pieces to- 
gether it is necessary that small holes should be 
made in them. This has to be done with a red- 
hot needle; and, as the substance is very hard, 
it takes some little time to burn through. There 
is generally a slight projection on the edge, that 
often seems put there on purpose; and when such 
sections can be found the operation is rendered 
much more easy. When the holes are all made 
the pieces should be wired together after the man- 
ner of jewelry in general. Annealed iron wire is 
the best for this purpose; it should be of a size 
sufficiently small to allow it to’ pass twice through 
the same aperture, as this is needful in making the 
joints secure. Before joining, the parts should be 
polished by rubbing briskly on a piece of cham- 
ois, and the edges brushed with a dry, stiff brush. 
The gold rings may be obtaifed at nearly any 
jeweler’s, either in solid or plated wire; the lat- 
ter answers just as well, and is not as expensive, 
the cost for one pair not exceeding twenty-five or 
thirty cents. 

Of the accompanying figures, Fig. 1 represents 
a design for a pin, consisting of two large sec- 





Fig. 1. 


tions cut off and wired together on their inner 
edges, with two sub-sections suspended. Fig. 2 
is an ear-ring to match the pin. Fig. 3 is com- 
posed of three parts, of which the upper two only 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 8. 


are butternut, the pendant being a cross section 
of a peach stone. There are numerous other de- 
signs, which will readily suggest themselves to an 
inventive imagination, and many much more 
complicated and beautiful than the ones here rep- 
resented. It is not really necessary to dye them, 
they are pretty without; but they are generally 
considered more attractive in black. 





PARIS MODES. 


[Frou our Own CorresronpEnt.] 


'ASHION accurately reflects in its narrow 
sphere the conflicts, agitations, and experi- 
ments which appear in political, administrative, 
and social questions. We see all styles con- 
founded, and can not yet clearly discern which 
will rise triumphant from the chaos. But some- 
thing will arise from it; business has resumed 
its activity, and every one is setting to work anew 
with feverish energy. 

For the moment there is a truce to invention, 
and we witness the transition from what has 
been to what will be. The general appearance 
of dress is, for the most part, what it was at this 
time last year, only trimmings are simplified and 
luxury is retrenched, without therefore encroach- 
ing on elegance. Crinoline is still worn, but 
very small; suits are still worn, but more plain- 
ly trimmed ; round hats are still worn, but not 
fattened so completely on the nose; chignons 
are still worn, but not so voluminous; and we 
no longer see at all either chignons composed 
of floating curls, or short frizzes on the fore- 
head, or long ringlets, so long, indeed, that an 
absent-minded person might mistake them for 
bell-pulls, and use them accordingly. At most, 
a single curl of moderate length is permitted be- 
hind the ear; and young ladies, hoth married 
and single, are seen already with their hair 
dressed in short, flat bandeaux. without any 








erépe, terminating behind the ears in two very 
thick thvee-strand braids, which are wound around. 
the head so as to form a diadem, and a moder- 
ate-sized chignon. ‘This is paving the way for 


the simple coiffures, which can not fail to be in 


‘vogue next winter. 

As to bonnets, they will be larger; they are 
already becoming so, indeed, thus proving that 
it was only the increased quantity of hair that 
restricted their size. Many have wide strings of 
ribbon or tulle edged with lace, and tied under 
the chin. Dark tints, black, brown, garnet, and 
violet, are most in favor this season for the trim- 
ming of white or yellow straw bonnets. Col- 
ored, gray, or brown straw bonnets are always 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers of the same 
color as the straw. 

The best way to indicate the fashions is to 
describe a number of dresses. ‘This I shall pro- 
ceed to do. 

Dress of very light violet foulard, almost lilac, 
trimmed with a wide gathered flounce. Above 
this founce are two pleated ruches, each two 
and a half inches wide, set on upright. High, 
plain corsage, and almost tight sleeves, trimmed 
at the wrists with two pleated ruches, each an 
inch and a quarter wide. ‘The skirt of the dress 
is not trained, of course, but round, and no lon- 
ger than that of a walking suit. Over dress 
made of bands of black silk grenadine an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and separated by strips 
of black guipure insertion three-quarters of an 
inch wide, all arranged perpendicularly. This 
skirt is not draped, as over-skirts generally are, 
but falls straight; only it is shorter than the 
fonlard under dress, and is edged with black 
guipure two and a half inches wide. The bot- 
tom of the guipure reaches the top of the upper 
ruche that forms the trimming of the under-skirt. 
High corsage of strips of grenadine and guipure 
insertion, opening from the neck to the waist 
over the foulard corsage, the opening being edged 
with black guipure four-fifths of an inch wide. 
The sleeves of the over-waist are very full; they 
are made of strips of grenadine and insertion, 
and are trimmed with guipure like that of the 
over dress. Belt of violet ribbon, elaborately 
embroidered with black on each side; a bunch 
of long violet and black loops is set at the back 
over the belt, In this suit the over dress takes 
the place of a wrapping. The same dress may 
be made by substituting ribbons of black silk or 
velvet for the bands of grenadine; or white may 
be used instead of black ; white grenadine bands 
and white guipure insertion; or white muslin 
bands and Valenciennes or other lace insertion. 

Dress of black silk, trimmed with a very wide 
pleated flounce of black worsted grenadine. This 
flounce is edged on the bottom with a white bias 
fold three-fifths of an inch wide, veiled with 
black guipure of the same width. Over dress 
of black grenadine, long enough to come just 
below the black silk flounce, and edged like this 
flounce with a narrow white bias fold, covered 
with black guipure. This skirt is slightly draped 
at each side, just back of the arms. High gren- 
adine corsage over the black silk corsagé. Half- 
flowing grenadine sleeves, lined through with 
black silk. A grenadine scarf, edged with a 
narrow white fold covered with black guipure, 
serves as a wrapping; this scarf passes across 
the back without concealing the waist, crosses 
in front on the breast under a knot of violet vel- 
vet ribbon, and is tied behind at the bottom of 
the waist in a single knot without ends. White 
straw bonnet, trimmed with black lace, violet 
ribbons, and a violet feather. 

Dress with three skirts of écru foulard. First 
skirt without trimming; second skirt shorter 
than the preceding; third skirt shorter than the 
second. ‘The latter is cut in curves on the bot- 
tom, and edged with a narrow band of white 
nansook, ornamented with English embroidery. 
The bottom of this third skirt is caught up be- 
hind above the belt, and fastened by arranging 
it in a semicircular rosette, over which is placed 
a knot of écra foulard edged with a band of En- 
glish embroidery. High, plain corsage, with 
short basques. Half; flowing sleeves, cut in 
scallops on the bottom, and edged with English 
embroidery. A short cape, scalloped on the 
bottom and edged with English embroidery, 
serves as a wrapping. Yellow straw round hat, 
trimmed with écru ribbon and bright red poppies. 

Over-skirts are worn both very long and very 
short; the latter are the less graceful; indeed, 
very short over-skirts are becoming to but few 
persons; no one, however, can expect to dress 
becomingly who insists on wearing what other 
peuple do, regardless whether the style is suited 
to her face and figure. If the Parisians of all 
classes excel the whole world in the art of dress- 
ing well, as is generally admitted, it is because 
they know how to adapt the fashions to their own 
gracefulness or ungracefuliess, beauty or ugli- 
ness, instead of adapting themselves to the fash- 
ion, whatever may be their face or figure. For 
instance, a Parisian, knowing that tight-fitting, 
closely clinging garments are the most unbe- 
coming things imaginable for stout persons, 
when the fashion favors this style of wrappings, 
evades the difficulty instead of accepting what 
would render her ugly, and, if she is robust, wears 
them tight in the back and loose in front. It 
may be laid down as a general rule, without ex- 
ception, that every thing loose-fitting, whether 
in dresses or wrappings, is alike becoming to 
women who are too stont or too thin, as it con- 
ceals both defects. Short over-skirts make stout 
figures look stouter, and thin figures look thinner, 
and should, therefore, he worn only by those of 
medium size. White, light écru, and light gray 
make persons look thicker ; they are consequent- 
ly suited to slender ladies, and should be avoided 
by those who are robust. Perpendicular stripes 
make one look thin, and horizontal stripes 
stout; ‘they should, therefore, be chosen accord- 
ing to the figure. There are also many preju- 
dices with respect to color which should be com- 
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bated ; it is generally thought that yellow is be- 
coming to brunettes, and that the latter should 
avoid lilac, which is only suited to blondes. This 
is a mistake; yellow is suited only to fair bru- 
nettes, and is very unbecoming to those with a 
brown complexion, while lilac suits all complex- 
ions, even brown and yellow. The Parisian la- 
dies know all these little secrets by instinct; 
they would probably be very much puzzled to 
analyze them, but they admirably understand 
how to put them in practice, to choose what suits 
them in the prevailing fashions, to avoid what is 
unbecoming, and even to make the most of what 
they have by transforming it in such a manner 
as to be always in vogue. 

A number of fancy wrappings are in prepara- 
tion for the watering-places and the sea-shore. 
These are mostly of white cashmere, and are 
large slashed paletots with very full sleeves. 
The trimming is composed of rich embroidery, 
richly executed with silk twist of the bright col- 
ors used for the patterns designated in Paris as 
cashmere designs. Silk fringe corresponding in 
color to the embroidery, and cords and tassels, 
complete the trimming ; the latter are tied be- 
hind over the belt. ‘These wrappings are worn 
with all kinds of dresses when the temperature 
renders an extra wrapping necessary. Much 
simpler wrappings are made for the same pur- 
pose of white cloth, embroidered with brown or 
black braid. These are loose paletots, hooded 
talmas, or else plain, short talmas without hoods. 
In the latter case the bottom of the talma is hol- 
lowed out in the back so as to form an arch, and 
@ pointed or square hood is usually simulated 
with braid. 

White muslin dresses are much worn; these 
are made with an over-skirt, either falling straight 
or looped. They are generally very simple, be- 
ing trimmed with pleated flounces of the same 
muslin, though some are elaborately striped and 
trimmed with lace or guipure insertion and edg- 
ing. One of these dresses, designed for a youth- 
ful bride, consists of an apple green silk skirt 
with low waist and short sleeves, over which is 
worn a white muslin skirt composed alternately 
of a strip of muslin two inches wide and Valen- 
ciennes insertion half an inch wide, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce of plain muslin, bordered 
with Valenciennes insertion and edging each an 
inch wide; tunic of plain white muslin, bordered 
with Valenciennes insertion and wide edging, 
and looped in the back with a large bow of apple 
green ribbon, which fastens the bottom of the 
tunic to the bottom of the high-necked muslin 
waist, trimmed with lace and insertion, which is 
worn over the silk one. 

The silks in preparation at the Lyons factories 
are all in brown shades, from the darkest to the 
lightest. The newest brown is tinged with red, 
and called the tiger. It closely resembles the 
old Bismarck shade. Glacé silks will be much 
worn in the coming season. Passementerie seems 
destined to go out of fashion; the trimmings most 
in favor will be made of the material of the dress. 
For wrappings silk embroidery and braiding will 
take the lead of passementerie trimmings. 

For summer dresses muslin and écru linen 
continue in favor, They are not trimmed with 
bands and folds as much as last season, but 
rather embroidered with white or maroon, and 
a very few with brown soutache. 

Large Scotch plaid shawls are taking the place 
of the water-proof cloaks, which are convenient, 
T admit, but so ugly and ungraceful that we part 
with them without a sigh. ‘The plaid shawls are 
brown and black, black and white, and green 
and dark blue. They are just as impermeable 
as water-proof, and are less sombre. ‘They are 
in the shape of long circulars, with collars 
trimmed with fringe, and cover the dress entire- 
ly. ‘They are rolled up and carried in a strap, 
like the old-fashioned water-proof. 

Emmetine Raymonn. 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


EIDELBERG and, in fact, most of the 
German cities and towns, not excepting 
the metropolitan ones and capitals, are eminent- 
ly, in the American sense, quiet places. ‘Those 
habituated to the emotional agitation of our 
country, its quick social and political sensibil- 
ities, its fullness and publicity of event, and the 
fluctuations of a society the surface of which is 
ever disturbed by the shifting of its elements, 
will find European, and especially German, life 
torpid even to dullness. 

There are few excitements, but many pleas- 
ures in Germany. This is especially true of 
Heidelberg and those kindred places where the 
economy of living and the facilities for educa- 
tion combine to render them desirable resorts 
for prodent American families. It will be for- 
tunate for the older members if they have al- 
ready so far resisted, by a timely discipline, the 
inflaence of the wild excitement of their own 
country as to submit readily to a tamer civiliza- 
tion. As for the younger, they will find in the 
out-door life of Germany, with its freedom and 
suggestions to move the limbs and awaken the 
senses, an endless source of animated pleasure 
as well as vigorous health. American children 
certainly enjoy themselves better in the quiet 
places of Europe than they do in the most stir- 
ring of their own country. ‘The pleasure of a 
child is especially dependent upon liberty of 
movement, and this can be safely conceded to 
even the youngest almost any where in Germany. 
We have been in no town or city of that country 
which did not offer an easily accessible public 
park, garden, or rural suburb. ‘There is, more- 
over, such a general habit of order and deco- 
rousness of demeanor, not to speak of the ever- 
present gens-d'armes, that out-door amusements 
can be enjoyed any where without risk, either 
physical or moral. 
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People who have some taste for science or lit 
erature will find in Heidelberg—-and what we 
say is not only true of it, but many other German 
towns and cities—every inducement and facility 
for its cultivation. ‘There are not only the reg- 
ular lectures of the university, but frequent pop- 
ular courses given by the professors. The col- 
lege library opens its fall treasures to every 
stranger whose fidelity to its regulations is guar- 
anteed by his banker or some respectable citizen. 
The museums of natural history are large, and 
freely accessible without charge or fee of any 
kind. ‘Ihe Botanical Garden is within ten min- 
utes of the most distant part of the town, and its 
shaded walks, arbors, and sweet-scented shrubs 
and flowers attract those even who are indiffer- 
ent to the scientific interest of the labeled trees 
and plants. All the parks and neighboring 
grounds are, in fact, so many fields appropriated 
to science, for there is hardly a growing thing 
which does not bear its learned mark, 

Heidelberg is not even devoid of the means 
of entertaining the mere idler. We should ad- 
vise, however, no one to trust himself any where, 
in fact, but especially in the quiet towns of Ger- 
many, without some more or less serious object, 
or the illusion of one. He can not pass most of 
the day in a broker's office, for there is none, 
and find an endless topic of talk in his own and 
his neighbor's wealth, for the subject is never 
mentioned. There is, however,.a club called the 
Museum, of which no reputable foreigner has the 
least difficulty in being elected a member. Here 
he will find all the principal newspapers of the 
world and chief reviews and periodicals, a sup- 
ply of billiard-tables, bowling-alleys, card-rooms, 
and a café and restaurant. Clubs are supposed 
to be cheap luxuries every where, but in Heidel- 
berg and most German towns they are reduced 
to a lowness of cost unapproached in any other 
part of the world that we, extensive traveler as 
we are, have ever visited. The Museum at 
Heidelberg demands no initiation fee, and makes 
an annual charge of only ten dollars! Refresh- 
ment of all kinds is at the extremely moderate 
prices prevailing in most German places of pub- 
lic resort. 

Cafés and bierhkduser of course abound where 
people abide so little at home as the social Ger- 
mans. These are cheerful places of resort, in 
which there is seldom wanting a fall company of 
animated but never disorderly people. A true 
social equality prevails; and the peasant, taking 
his mittagessen of sausage and black bread from. 
under his blouse, washes down the dry morsels 
with a schoppen of beer by the side of the portly 
burgomaster or venerable professor. There is 
always a group, go where you may, of students, 
with their varicolored caps, flaming badges, 
Monstrous dogs, and infinite capacity for beer, 
to enliven the scene. The newspapers—of which 
there is generally an abundant supply—cards, 
dominoes, and billiards serve to prolong the in- 
tervals of eating and drinking; and a large part 
of the day is passed at the coffee or beer house 
by every inhabitant of the place. The cost of 
the ordinary articles of consumption seems lu- 
dicrously small to the American accustomed to 
the free demands upon his purse made at similar 
resorts in his own country. The capacious glass 
of beer at only two cents, the cup of coffee or pint 
of wine at four or six cents, and an hour of bill- 
iards for ten cents, permit the poorest and most 
saving freely to enjoy the privileges of the beer- 
houses and cafés. To these resorts there are 
generally attached gardens shaded with linden- 
trees, and more or less adorned with flower 
beds; and in the summer-time the freshness of 
the breeze, the coulness of the shade, and the 
fragrance of the blossoms give an increased fla~ 
vor to the enjoyment of the beer and cigar. Wom- 
en and children then oftener brighten the com- 
pany with their cheerful presence. 

‘The winter is short in Germany, and the length 
of the mild spring and summer, with the many 
inducements to out-door enjoyment afforded by 
the cheerful and healthful attractions of the pub- 
lic walks, parks, and gardens, brings with it no 
weariness to the most restless seeker after pleas- 
ure. Heidelberg is especially favored. ‘There 
is a walk for each day of the week. The tray- 
eler—for every one visits this famous university 
town—need not be reminded of the glorious old 
castle and its magnificent hills of park and ter- 
race, from which he has looked down with Thack- 
eray upon the “‘ Neckar running its bright course 
through that charming scene of peace and beauty.” 
Again, the Molkenkur attracts us up the steep 
ascents, with its pretty Swiss cottage, and its 
look-out from the vine hills of the Odenwalk, over 
the Rhine and its broad valley, to the distant 
mountains of the Vosges.. France was once, but 
is no longer, visible from this commanding sum- 
mit. There is, besides, the Wolfsbrunner, the 
Kaiserstuhl, and the Speyerhof, all familiar 
places to the traveled European. 

‘The German, who, with all his feeling for the 
sesthetics, is never insensible to the dietetics, will 
tell you, while descanting upon the-picturesque- 
ness and romance of these charming excursions, 
that there is a glass of beer at the end of every 
walk. And indeed there is, and worthy of 
greeting all thirsty travelers. There are delect- 
able things for the hungry too. At the refecto- 
ries of the castle and the rest you can always 
fare with that combination of the substantial and 
cheap specially provided for the fullness of Ger- 
man appetite and scantiness of German purse. 
There is hardly a day in midsummer when the 
hills are not echoing the orchestral music from 
bands placed here and there. There are open- 
air concerts at all these establishments frequent- 
ly during each week, with the trifling charge of 
four or six cents for admission. On such ac- 
casions the whole population leaves the town to 
take its fill of a music in which it especially 
delights; and nothing can then be more cheer- 
ful than the walks and terraces of the castle or 
its rival resorts, crowded with holiday folks, 
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A SKETCH IN THE MONKEY- 
HOUSE. 


[se opinions of mankind concerning monk- 
eys are pretty well known. Other ani- 
mals, such as the dog and the elephant, may, in 
point of intellectual development, more nearly 
resemble the human species; but, with regard 
to physical similarity, the monkeys are un- 
equaled in their likeness to men. Consequent- 
ly a cage full of monkeys possesses an intense- 











ly human interest. We seem to see our- 
selves through the bars, bereft of speech, it is 
true, and furnished with tails, but in all other 
respects wonderfally human. 

So much for what we think about monkeys ; 
the next question is, what do monkeys think 
about us? Here in our picture are a number of 
ladies and children gazing into the monkeys’ 
cage at the London Zoological Gardens. Is it 
Not possible that the denizens of those cages, be- 
ing by no means destitute of brains, may have 
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some views of their own concerning their visit- 
ors? Can we not fancy that on some balmy 
summer morning, before the public are admitted 
to the gardens, some ancient patriarch of the 
race, hanging gracefully by his tail with his 
head downward, addresses his audience thus: 
“* Fellow-citizens, the gates are still shut, and 
the men-monkeys have not arrived. Let us re- 
serve our gymnastic performances till the period 
of nut-throwing approaches, and spend the in- 
terval in the improvement of our intellects. I 


orange-colored nose, that my statements are 
based on profound philosophical research ; that 
development is a constant law of nature ; and that 
a time will come when the despised man-monk- 
eys will precisely resemble our own gifted race. 


The orange-nosed gentleman may say ‘no, no,” 


but I say ‘yes, yes.’ I admit that the existing 
differences between us are serious. Though his 
body is shaped like ours, the man-monkey is 
clumsy in build and overgrown in bulk. He has 
very little hair, except on his head; and, as my 





propose, fellow-citizens, to deliver a brief lecture 
on the Development of Species. The monkey, 
of course, stands at the head of animated nature ; 
but there are links in the great chain of creation, 
and the man-monkey forms one of these links, 
In viewing the man-monkey, my friends, you 
view, if I may venture to borrow a literary simile, 
acheap and inferior edition of yourselves. Did 
T hear a chatter of disapprobation from the tra- 
peze at the north end of the hall? Allow me 
to inform that gentleman in the trapeze, with the 
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tected by bullock-hides, and their hands by goat- 
skins. But there is another point in which the 

show their inferiority still more decidedly. I al- 
lude to their entire deprivation of that invalua- 
ble prehensile organ commonly called a tail. 
Nevertheless, as we know that certain members 
of our own family are similarly destitute, I do 
not despair that, as the ages roll on, the man- 
monkey will be furnished with that spinal pro- 
longation which to us seems as necessary as a 
pair of eyes. And now let me tell my younger 


















































littlé green friend here reminds me, that hair, in 
the case of the female man-monkey, is very often 
borrowed from somebody else; for, the other 
day, my honorable friend in green with one 
skillful twitch removed the whole of a lady's 
chignon without hurting her a bit. It is almost 
painful to observe, in the case of an animal so 
nearly allied to ourselves, that this absence of a 
natural coat compels the unlucky men-monkeys 
to cover themselves with the wool of sheep and 
the webs of silk-worms, Even their feet are pro- 
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friends why the man-monkey entraps us and 
cages us. It is that he may study our habits 
with a view to his further development. Heavy 
and clumsy though he be at present, the cultiva- 
tion of athletic sports will indubitably add light- 
ness and grace to his figure, and will gradually 
induce a tail to sprout.” 

The arrival of a batch of visitors here caused 
the venerable sage to descend from his perch 
with undignified alacrity, exclaiming—so a 
school-boy declared—‘“‘ Prigs I first nut.” 
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the illustration. ‘The latter consists of two strips of white 
cloth each twenty inches long and four-fifths of an inch wide, 
which are pinked finely at both sides and ornamented in 
point Russe embroidery with saddler’s silk of a different 
color. Both cloth strips are interwound at regular intervals, 
as shown by Fig. 1; at each intersecting point they are 
fastened by means of a small button, which is covered with 
woven green silk. Cover the under side of the card-board 
smoothly with green silk. The card-board piece, Fig. 55, 
is also covered at each end, from the upper edge to the 
straight line on the outside, with a gathered piece of silk. 
‘The middle free part between the lines (the bottom of the 
F) basket) is smoothly covered with silk. Then coyer this piece 
o rN of eard-board smoothly with silk on the under side, and 
aN join Figs. 55 and 56 according to the corresponding figures. 
hi Zz \ Sew on a row of green silk gimp half an inch wide along 
the lining. ‘These pieces are interlined with wadding i = J the seams and the upper edge. or the frame of the basket 
laid between muslin. Baste the piece of reps intended _| Y b Ly \y (see Fig. 2), cut of black stained Spanish cane a qqarter of 
for the back of the pocket on wadding, and stitch the % Nw . NY MS y an inch in diameter two pieces each twenty inches long, four 
pieces with green silk as shown by the illustration, iH \ n sy pieces each eight inches and three-quarters lofig, two pieces 
simulating the veins of leaves. For each of the four each sixteen inches and three-quarters long, and two pieees 
small pockets cut two pieces of white reps from Fig. 33, each fourteen inches and a half long. Cut of cane three- 
Supplement ; furnish these pieces with a thin inter- tenths of an inch in diameter two piéces each twenty-one 
lining of wadding, and quilt and ornament them in inches and a quarter long. All ofthese pieces are soaked 
herring-bone stitch with green silk, as shown by the in -boiling water, which makes sem soft and flexible, so 
illustration. Run the edges of the material together, that they may be easily bent ipfo the shape shown by Figs. 
button-hole stitch the edge of the pocket pieces with land 2. Slope the two thickér pieces of cane at the ends to 
green silk, at the same time fastening each pocket a length of an inch and a gtarter cach, then bend each piece 
piece to the cover of the back of the pocket as indi- in an oval, and fasten the ends on each other by means of 
cated on the pattern. ‘The flower stems are simulated small rivets. ‘The oyal thus formed must correspond with 
with green silk cord. After fastening the larger pocket eo x 
piece on the cover of the back of the pocket according 


Woolen Reps Wall Pocket. 


Tus convenient wall pocket, which is designed to 
be hung on the wall over the bed, simulates a bouquet 
of green leaves and white flowers, made of woolen reps 
or cashmere, with an interlining of wadding. The 
stitching may be done by machine or hand with sad- 
dler’s silk of the color of the green reps. The wall 
pocket is also trimmed with green silk cord, as shown 
by the illustration. Cut from Fig. 31, Supplement, 
one piece of card-board, one piece of green reps, and 
one piece of green muslin, leaving four-fifths of an inch 
extra material all around the two latter pieces. For 
the larger pocket piece cut two pieces of greén reps, 
with the same quantity of extra material all around, 
from Fig. 32, Supplement; one of these pieces forms 



























Fig. 1.—Percate Watkine Dress. Fig. 2.—Poriin Warxixe Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple- . For pattern and description see Sup- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 22-26. plement, No, VL, Figs, 16-21, 


Fig. 1.—Work-Basket. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 55 and 56. 


Wooten Rers Wat Pocket. 
For'pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 31-33. 














Kyittinc-work Bac 


Yor pattern see Supple- 
with Nettep Cover. XI, 


ment, No. X 
Fig. 57. 


er edge of 
Figure 56. 
Form two sim- 
ilar ovals of the 
thinner pieces of 
cane each twenty 
inches long. They 
must fit exactly into the 
larger oval.. The two pieces 
of cane sixteen inches and 
three-quarters long edge the side 
pieces of the basket and form the 
feet at the same time. Bend them 
in the shape shown by the illustrations, 
observing the upper edge of Fig. 55, Sup- 
plement. Bend the four corner pieces, 
which are eight inches and three-quarters long. 
‘The remaining two pieces form the handle. Then 
join all the hoops and bars into a frame as shown 
by the illustration by means of small black rivets, 
The two hoops are joined at the bottom (see Fig. 2) by 
two straight pieces of the requisite length ; between the two 
latter set a piece of cane bent in a long four-cornered piece. 
Now put the joined pieces of card-board into the frame, fasten 
them on the latter, and, finally, set on the two cane hoops ar- 
ranged in a handle. These, as well as the corner bars of the frame, 
are furnished at the ends each with a bronze plate and a large black 
bead; the latter are also fastened by means of a thin rivet. Bows of 
green silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide finish the basket. 




















to the cor- 
responding 
figures, baste 
the latter on the 
card -board, and 
cover the loose un- 

der side of the card- 
board with muslin. Fi- 
nally, sew a row of green 
silk cord on the outer edge, at 
the same time fastening loops to 
the points of the leaves of the back, 
which serve to hang up the pocket. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tnx frame for this basket is of stained 
black cane, the sides are of card-board covered 
with pleated green silk and trimmed with em- 
broidered strips of white cloth. The frame of the 
basket may also be made of wire, which is covered 
with worsted and crystal beads. Cut of card-board one 
piece from Fig. supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 
56; the card-board pieces, Fig. 56, are covered on the outside 
with a straight strip of green silk four inches and a half wi 
which corresponds in length to the circumference of Fig. 56. Sew 
the ends of this piece together, and gather one of the onter edges 
closely ; then fasten it on the card-board in such a manner that the 
gathered edge comes on the middle of Fig. 56, fold the edges of the other 


side on the under side of the card-board, and lace the silk on the card- : 
board by means of long stitches, which are stretched on the under side Corner of Border for Handkerchiefs, etc. White Needle-Work. 


between the edges opposite each other. Set a button covered with silk, To make the border first transfer the design to the material to be orna- 


an inch in diameter, on which gold thread is stretched, on the middle of Corner or Borprr ror HANDKERcHIEFS, mented, baste the latter on paper or enameled cloth, run the outlines of the 
the side covered with silk, and sew on the trimming strips as shown by Trpies, ere. —Wuite Neepiy-Work. design with cotton, and work the button-hole stitch bars with picots; these 
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ror Work- 
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E iB fo’ M. A. G.—‘ Hannah” and “The Lovels of Arden” 
bars must rest loosely on the foundation. Now Se'not conchuded, «We pableh ies eee RIMMEL’ s 
advance sheets arrive. 


work the parts in button-hole and knotted stitch 
Apa N-—Make the dress like green sample by pat- | TOILET WINEGAR. 


as shown by the illustration. Where the bute 
ton-hole edge should be wider and more raise tern of Traveling Suit Wastrated in Bazar No. 1, VoL, 
underlay the outlines more thickly. Work the | 17" peinik te las bandeot ibe cae an fringe. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Mrs. 3. H. S.—We can not recall the letter inclosing | FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 


lace stitches, separate the embroidery from the 
underlayer, and cut away the foundation on the sample. A cut paper pattern of misses’ suit has been TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 
sent you. In warm weather it will allay the 















































































STIL GREATER BARGAINS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering One Case 


of 
under side, and also cut away the projecting ma- 














terial at the scalloped outer edge. Mus. B.S. P.—Gabrielles of plaid flannel will be \y, baneful effects of perspiration, and 
pretty for your boy’s winter dresses. wy impart 8 delightful coolness to the BLACK SILK DRESSES, 
skin, 








One drop will counteract all the ir- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. Czzsar covered his bald head and gray hair Titating effects of Musquito Bites, . 

Saurix—By all means make your linen lawn by di- | with a laurel crown, Ayxk’s Ha1k Vicor cov- ie time the"} ‘Two Cases Plain and Embroidered 
rections given for box-pleated waists of cambric and | ers gray heads with the still more welcome locks Special Representatives for the BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
calico dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, | of youth.—{ Com. ] United States, Decided Novelties, 


Vol. IV, A narrow gathered raffle is on the upper skirt, 
a wider flounce on the lower. The Bazar does not ad- 
mire the dark brown linen trimmings on lighter linen. 
Bias bands of the eame linen are far prettier, and, if 
you can afford it, linen fringe on the upper skirt. The 
box-pleated waist, or else a regular polonaise in the 
apron-polonaise shape, is commended for the buff suit. 
Wear black belt and gros grain sash with shirt-waists, 








$5 each and upward, 
purchased in Paris, at about ONE-HALF THEIR 
VALUE. 
And will make large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCK 


a 4, EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
Hat's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 838 Vesey St., N.¥. 


ett ie and all impurities from the scalp.— STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuponrzrs oy GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 








but not with polonaise, - of 
H. M. H.—Your sample fs pongee. Make by pattern ae = T oO Vv s. a 7 
of Traveling Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. $ a READY-MAD’ 
Avwrix.—The cut paper patterns of children’s cloth- vino Wurer.—By the meaue of the newly-in- g Silk, Lawn, Linen, Swiss Muslin, and Organdie 
ing that we have already given will supply you with veutnd Co pying Wheel patterns may be transferred China & F ancy Goods, ‘ ¢ 
all the guidos you need in dressing your nieces and | from the upplement with the greatest ease. This BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, DRESSES, 


nephews. For the girl of twelve use the misses’ polo- 
naise wuit, the Gabrielle and walking dress will answer 
for the smallest boy and girl, and the knee-breeches 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV., will fit the 
boy of seven. The Bazars in which these suits are il- 
Justrated will furnish more lengthy suggestions about 
materials and making than we could possibly give in 
this column. 

Jacxsox.—Light pantaloons and dark coat are not 
worn as fall dress; but they appear at many recep- 
tions where gentlemen are in fall evening dress. 

Brown axp Wurre Curox.—Gore your skirt snf- 
ficiently to get some broad pieces for making a falee 
postilion-basque. his will improve your round waist. 

Cona M.—Sashes are not tied in bows, but are long 
Jo »ps drawn over the belt, with short ends bot little 
longer than the loops. 

Mixrva Town.—Your aample is not real seersucker, 
but merely calico. The stripe, however, is stylish, and 
will make up prettily by directions given for calico 
dresses in Bazar No. 98, Vol. IV. The figurod grena- 
dine {is out of style. Get a eolid black or a striped 
grenadine, and make by Postiliou-Basque Suit pattern 
Mastrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. t 

Zazan H.—We do not believe you have been cheat- 
ed in your silk. It seems to be all wil; but the Bazar, 
with all ite experience, can not pronounce positively 
on the black silks now in market. The only test is In 
wearing them. Your sample certainly’makes a good 
show for the money invested. 

Hattm—A demi-train and basque fs all you need of 
your gray dress, Trim with gray fringe and passe- 
menterie. 

A Covsranr Reapee.—Your sample is a poor imi- 
tation of Valenciennes lace, and not good enough for 
under-sleeves, etc. Plain muslins look better than 
figured over silk. Pat a button in the seams and half- 
way between each seam of your skirt, and fasten to a 
tape strap and button-hole pendent from the belt of 
your skirt 

J. 8. L.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand—that is, next the little finger. 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting Patterns of ail sorte, 
Whether from other patterns or from'the garments | MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
themselves, For enle by Newsdealers generully; or CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


WIS. Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fanc 
ADVERTISEME: Ss and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. - 


from $4 50 each and upward. 


They have also REDUCED the PRICE of the bal- 
ance of their ORGANDIE DRESSES to $10 each, re 
cently sold at $15. 











The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettos. Se 
ae ee. WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 

J. MARTE PARINA | ye pitts peso cme DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST ‘of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 

vienna, COLOGNE, paris. together with our iustrated pamphict entiiied ence 


HANDEERCHIEF tory of Watch-making, to all who send us their ad- 
dress. No matter how remote you are from New 
EXTRACTS Yorf, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
+] you were here. When you write, mention that you 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, | ‘*¥ tts notice in Harper's Bazar 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, HOWARD & Co., 
3 Ee 865 Broadway, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Ov Tut New Yorx Inrmmany, 


128 Second Avenue, N. ¥. Winter Seasion 
begins Ist of October. Fér particulars, address the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 

y made with Stencil and 


$95 A Montheasi 
Key-Check Die: Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. ~ §. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


THE SEASON OF PERIL. 


In the Summer and Autumn the svete: is in a less nervous condition than 
when under the bracing influence of a colder temperature. Keep the bowels 
unobstructed, the digestion active, and the blpod cool in warm weather. To 
effect this object, take occasionally.a dose of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It is a gentle cathartic, a wholesome tonic, an antidote to biliousness, a blood 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & co., 
A Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


will continue to offer the balance of their Medium and 
Rich (this season's productions) 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
to close the season, 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 

CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 12% cents. 

BLACK-GROUND 'BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 cia, 
(formerly 50c.). 

FRENCH JACONETS, 16 cents (formerly 8) 

FRENCH JACONETS, 20 cts. per yard (formerly 40c.). 

FRENCH ORGANDIES, 95 cents (usual price Bac.) 

Fine Agsortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SiLX: 
GRENADINES, GAZE CHAMBRAIS, CREPE 
DE PARIS, ARMURE GRENADINES, GAUZE 
SERGES, &&., &c. 

Also, SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DH 
CHINES, JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS, 
AND WASH POPLINS, 

AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The balance of onr stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N. B.—This Store witl be closed on SATURDAYS 
at 8 p.x. during JULY and AUGUST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & co., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 































depurent, and a most délightful febrifage, united in one sparkling. foant i 
Mavp.—Make your pretty écru linen by directions elixir, Prepared in a noment, and without the slightest trouble. . p aN TH WoRLne 
for cambric dresses in Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV, Pat a . ‘Warranted for five ye 
deep aide pleating on the lower akirt, headed by a bias SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. wand the warranty fae 





band. Linen fringe and a blas band trim the upper 
skirt. Make your silk a suit by Postilion-Basque Suit 
pattern Illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 
Karrove.—You can not wear a trained petticoat with 
acourt train, becanse the court train is worn over & 
short dress skirt. Make your écra Ppongee by Postilion- 


warranty indem- 

FS nified 

seomuth sFaiare 

3 AGENTS i VANTED 
in unocey; terri fe 

Bror particulars address 


x, Wilson Sewing Machine, 


WABREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
‘and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 

for City and Country Residences, 

Nos, 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St, N. ¥. 




















Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


a SREB OE thy St NT i 

Basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. Cc >7 g Cleveland, O.; st. Youis, 

IV, Trim with darker brown silk and fringe. 10 from 5 O t Ss SED CR a i dorpage eet dat 

Texwxsske.—Your black grenadine basque and $ ° = — a *: on Mase Piitsburg,Pa. 
sleeves can be lined with farmer's satin. The akirts TRADE MARK Touisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind, 


12 Samples sent (pos: free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reanily for Ten Dolce y ay, 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 
sP Moulton Rolls, 


Most Durable; 


are not lined, but should be worn over a black farm- 
er’s satin skirt. Make with slight train and loop for 
the street by buttons and straps near the top. The 
trimming [you suggest is pretty. A linen over-skirt 
and sacque or shirt-walsat, or else a linen polonaise, 
over a black skirt of silk or alpaca, is popular for a 
traveling eult. Sashes are worn with shirt-waists, but 
not with basques or polonaises, 

Mus. 3. J. C.—Gray linen is selected for new euits 
this summer, because almost every lady had a buff linen 
last year; but both are stylish. Make by hints in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 98, Vol. IV. 


Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili: Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo.0.; Albany, N.Y.;' St. Paul, Minn.: Rich: 
mond, Va.; Montgomery, Ala. New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Tex,: San Francisco, Cal.; or 


__No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES, 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 





SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; {is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.8. 
Governments. None genuine withont the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 















Kare anv Auior.—The abriclle and walking coat Steal Coss mor month every where, Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
are the bot patterus for a child's fret shore clothes Spiral Coes 1 3 $75 to $250 per month, saz aoe: sen ICE, SEVEN "DOLLARS. 
By way of variety you can have yoke dreases—the Easiest Work- male, to Introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED SON. 18 S 


H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St, New York. 


Foy's Corset Sart Supporter 


waist and skirt in one, gathered to a yoke. Mothers 
often cut off the skirts of long robes for short yoke 
slips. Children are seldom seen in short-sleeved and 
low-necked dresses any more. 


© COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tnck, 
ct qilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years, We will pay $1000 


ing; 


Curved Clamp, 
on 
Holds Firmest; 








Scvsortsra.—White Swiss polonaises or over-skirts for any machine that a sew a stronger, mote th, yer a 
and sacques are worn over black silk or quiet colo: z 7 eantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It d Btyle. 
ea q 8 The Cheapest, makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second pages 


and are not thought too dressy for church in the coun- 
try. 

Mus. P. M. R.—Trim the apron-polonaise of your 
buff linen suit with an iuch-wide bias band of the lin- 
en and buff fringe. Put aide pleating three fingers 
deep around the dress skirt, headed by a bias linen 
band. 

B. N. G.—The bride-maid is one of the first to con- 
gratalate the bride, and she usually remains standing 


stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
§ commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Addreas SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

=> Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; of Chicago, Ill. 
ne ee 


The Best, 
_ bast TRY IT, 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


~~ 
= 











81 aT. 
Sore oa ae abe grenadine, or white GE T TING UP CL U B Ss. pAgrotn & Bis NG, 56 iapenard Str ew York; 


hicaro ; Agee for the Say 
Sole’ Manu aovurete. Rew Hea Cc 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 





muslin with lace, may all be used as bridal dresses 
when satin and silk are objected to. 

Dzsotatiox.—It ts proper for a lady to wear mourn- 
ing for the lover who dies after their engagement has 
been made public and before marriage. “How long 
and how deep” she will wear it depends upon her own 
tastes and feelings, 





Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get np clnbs. Our answer in, 
rend for Price-List, and a Clu) form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large aaving to con- 
sumers and remnnerative to Clab organizers. 


Has long heen regarded aa the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuite, Rolla, &c. 
There need be no waste of food prepared with It, as 












ses GS Yon eno checked natin | THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | His sver of he gui We olin ate een 
and shou! worn over blac! , OF else farmer's able them to use it, not only with tlefact 
satin. ‘Trim with gathered raffles, elther wide or nar- 81 & 83 VESEY STREET, buts with economy.” 9 Pecos ction, LOCK-STITCH 
row, as you fancy. P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. t up YUL, NeT weight, as represented, cE } MACHINE 
Moaniserra.—if [two people really and truly love | ———__- Grocers and Dealers sell it. SEWING MACHINE 








each other, the fact that the gentleman is three years Challenges the world 











WONDERFUL SUCCESS! DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 














Style is preferred. It should be made over farmer's 


* Sewing Machine Co., 
Satin, as it ie less lustrous than silk. 


628 Broadway, N. ¥, 


SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mnse,: Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


the lady's junior will not cause them unhappinces, a 69 NEW STREET. uaa 

Wrexiz.—We have not given a cut paper pattern of for coloting the hale aia white NEW YORK CITY. bility ofeon- 
the Marguerite polonaise. The Worth basque and and BARKY'S TRICOPHEROUS, | ——— EY PORK CITY. and rapidity 
over-ekirt are among the most stylish worn now. mw for dressing, beautifying, and re- ANTED—AGENTS (#20 per day). to scll Call and ex- 
The Basar introduced them some time ago, but there newing the hafr, are fast supersed- the celebrated HOME snoring SEWING ad for ciren- 
is nothing newer. SAY: ing all other hair preparations, sim- | MACHINE, | Has the tnder.feed, makes the gents wanted, 

X. ¥. Z—Black grenadine trimmed with cape bands ry themes 7 SO FOAUY wood | IAL lok atch” clkeon vot sites), ad ie fy “re 
fe worn by widows in fresh mourning. The polonaiso = | ine Machine in the market. Addrese JOIIN- tt 


$990 Rog lrst-clase Plano#—Sent on trial —No Agta 
Address U, 8, PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N.Y. 


Avevst 12, 1871.] 


Valuable New Books, 


PONLsiZD HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


£9" Sent by mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1871, 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C, Aunort, Author of ‘The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Revolution,” Elegantly Ilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ie 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIP. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil; 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Rannorru, With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI'S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Stadent’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuanixs Lyaut, Bart., 
.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Mau,” &. With more than 600 
Mlustrations on Wood. ' 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHORS. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1965-67. By Rionax» J. Busan, Inte of the 
Rnsso-American Telegraph Expedition. Ilustrated. 
Crown 6¥o, Cloth, $3 00. 


WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Gram- 
mar for Beginners. By Wx. H. Wavpri.t, Profess- 
or of Ancient Languages in the University of Geor- 
gia, and Author of “A Greek Grammar for Begin- 
hers.” 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 




















LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Pictare from 
Life. A Book for Girly By the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Ilustrations by Frolich. 
1umo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HEAT: being Part 1. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Auuort. Coplously llastrated. 12m0, Cloth, 


LIGHT: detug Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Aubutt. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


Fresh Novels, 


0: 








ED HY 


HMARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 
4 TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnanurs Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 
White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
With many Original Mustrations. Part 1. 
8v0, Paper, %5 cents, (Tu de completed in Tuco Parte.) 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuantrs Granox, Au- 
thor of “Robin Gray.” 8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 


THR ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B, Biackwett. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





WON—NOT WOOED. By the Anthor of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback," ‘One of 
the Family," “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” *Carlyon’s 
Year," dc. Svo, Paper, 60 cents, 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorencr Manny- 
at (Mrs, Rose Charch).  8¥o, Paper, 90 cents. 














tw- Haurer & Baotnees will send either of the 


aboce corks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘There Patterns are Graney to Fit any Fiocnrg, and 

fre fisted with the greatest accuraci;, TUR NAMES AND Dil- 
RECTIONS FOR PCTTING TOUKTHER NVING PRINTED ON 
FAOU BKCARATR PIFCK OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
pisted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
Is taken for Ladies by paxaing a tape around the body 
nnder the arme, across the Iaryest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two Inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IT, 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE we NG SUIT. 
















KIN 

PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING 8U 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 

TRAINED STREET SUIT. 

BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING § 

POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 

HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT 

ST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 

i Le: BR ASTED SACQUE W. 





















* 80 

Vol. IT. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF C! nu 
APRON-POLONAISE WALK 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 15 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKIN 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT. 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 18 years old) 
GIRL'S PRINCES! 
8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 7 


years ald).. see. cceseeeceee: = sulaveetss ad 
VEST, “AND 





sUuIT. 





BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to9 years old)..." 99 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “81 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanyed. 
In ordering, please 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


AGESTS: READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
Mission, to sell onr new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Micb- 





cify the Number of paper con- 
riat Measure. Dealers supplied 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PROTECTOR AVOID THE HOT WORK) =sta89° om 


OF PRESERVING. 


Onr Jare can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. ‘The lids are but one 
Piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jars. 


CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIABL] not being iu con- 
tact with, they can not injure the tae a ing 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


Ys If the nearest storekeeper can not sn} ply, write for circular 
) and prices. We allow LIBERAL DISCUUNT to cover expense. 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 8, SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 


Y, HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—38 Broadway, N.Y. 


will dispoee of One Hundred Pianos, Mrt.ongons, and 
Onoass, of nix firet-class makers, including Waters’, 
At FXTREWELY LOW PRIOKS, FOR CARH, DURING TH 
monti, or will take # portion cash and balance ip 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


IFLES, Sh Revolvers, Gun 
Material. ice-List, to Gazat West 
x Gex Wouxs, Pittsburgh, Pa, Army Guns, Revolv- 
era, &c., bought or traded for. Agents teanted. 
6 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 
weekly newspapers circulating in all the 
Northern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
Plication to EW. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





ae) 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK ‘THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes, 





For sale 

everywhere, Aud for sale whole- 

sale only by the Great Atlane 

tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 

Church $t., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
‘. Thea- Nectar Circular. 














ictures KENT FREE, 
tap for postage. 
AD. MS & nae Boston. 









10 ‘A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address “A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 





THE OF 


GATHERING 


BUCHU LEAVES AT 
HT. HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


[From Diepensatory of the United States] 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 


Fnorenrtes.—Thelt odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic ; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint. 
Mepicat Prorgetixe ann Uses.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a pecallar tendency to the Uri- 


CAPE GOOD HOPE FOR 





nary Organs. 
hey are given In complaints of the Urinary Organs, euch as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate 1, and Retention or Incontinence of 


Urine, from a loas of tone in the parts concerned fn ite evacuation. The remedy bas also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatirm, Cutaneous Affectione, and Dropsy. 

Hetsworn's Extract Bucuv is ‘used by persons from the ages of 18 to 95, and from 85 to 66, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Bed-Wetting in children, 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 

Hetwvoun's Extract Brenv has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate conetitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Los of Memory, Di ealty of Breathing, Weak ‘Nerves, 

in the 


rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulnexs, Dimneng of Vision, Pain Back, Hot Hande, Flushing of the 
Body, Di of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lasaitude of the Muscular 
system, &c. 


Hecawoun’s Extract Becuv fs Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cnres all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and impradences in life, impurities of the ‘Blood, &c., superseding Copafba in affections 
for which it {s ased, in connection with Hetmnory's Rose Wasi. 

Ask for Helmbold’s | Take no other. 

Describe symptoms in al] communications, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


will radically exterminate from the s Scrotule, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Discaser, Salt-Rheam, Cankers, Rnonings from the Ear, White Swellin 
‘Tumors, Canceroua Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swelling, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors o} 
all kinds, Chronic Rheamatism, Dyspepeia, and all diseases that have been extablished in the system for years, 


BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD- PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARK GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
FANS ENV SIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salta, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousncas, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &c. No nausea, bo griping Pains. but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation, 
een CATAM BA @ PI are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
tract Rhubarb. 
Beware of those cheap patent pille carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 
either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious drugs, % 
HELMBOLD'S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. | Established upward of 90 years. Prepared by 


H, T HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


694 Broadway, N. Y., and 104 South Tenth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD Bi DRUGGISTS EVERX WHERE. 












HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1871, 


Conrents: 


CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER. 
Iut.cerrations. — Hibernating: “Don't be 
aval 5 nny Soa bless you Ea Old Cam- 
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FACETIA. 


Ir the ants give an ex- 
ample of industry, it is 
much more than’a good 
many uncles do. 








i 


WE yy 


i 









CLASSICAL QUERIES. 
Whether Hannibal really 
cut his way through the 
a . it LA been al- 
a1 vinegar 

over them Pwhether he 


nip | them, or carried 
A Sanauine SrrouaTIon. Wi WY | seeault? 
—‘‘An Illinois paper calls | HTT ‘Whether Hebe was reall; 
itself the Artery,” says a | the daughter of Jupiter 
contemporary, ‘‘in the hope Juno; and if 20, how could 
of pushing its’ circulation.” 1 She-be ? : 






Yet success will all depend 
upon whether it is carried 
on in the right vein. The 
principal outppurings of 
the Artery will, of course, 
be what one would dub 








but I'm going to. be a teach- 


Whether Hesiod, de- 

ceribed as avery early Boeo- 
was really 80 

cary and if 80, at what 

hour did he generally turn 

out on a winter's morning ? 


known to strike at once? 


er, and shrall have to be con- Whether Cerberus, the 
tent with drawing a salary dog who had fires ness, 
—the bigger the better.” found himeelf 

“Well, you may draw up when be wanted to wag his 
achair and sit down,” said tail? 


Uncle Raphael ; you'll do 
for a beginner.” 


eae 
“Tux Hour or Nezp”— 
You can not help knot 





Whether Diana's 
ity for the chase rendered 
her 80 chaste? 

Whether the 


{efor when i doos come AWKWARD SCENE AT A DINNER-PARTY. , fab caused him to uy and 

sure to atrike one, UNconvéntionan Host (euko Aas completely ten his wife's instructions as to whe was to pair off with whom). “Oh—a—Dinner’s Ready, Gentlemen. makes batt of every one 
—_———— ‘ Aetely forces Caccaiang, T beg. Take down whom you Please?” Whether the Dryads ever 

The following is told of got wet? 

a young actly tleman —o— . 

who nal ym _Har- The young lady wh 

vard. Ontheexaminationin feelings were “fall work: 

physics he was asked,‘ Mr. up” has ordered a fresh 


—, what planets were 
npg ie sncinte 

0 7 
ed, “there were Venus and 
oi apiter and” (after a, pause), 
“T think, the earth, but I'm 
not quite certain.” 


———_ 
Tue Pirsian Srame—A 


supply. 


—— 

An experienced dark 
nurse says: “It isn’t much 
trouble to take care 0 sick 
pussens ; moston ’em don’t 
want any thing, and if they 
do, they don’t get it.” 


oe 

font of type. OO ae 
- woman wit ro may 

FOLK IN THE MOON. be found to be attractive. 


On a recent moonlight 
night a mother had the fol- 


But conceive, says Mr. 
Phunky, a wife having two 


lowing observation made to tongues! Woe betide the 
her by her son, “It maun husband who yields to her 
be a’ nonsense, mither, attractiveness. 


about there being folk {' 
the moon.” 

“What way, my man?” 

“On, becanse how could 
they crush themselves the- 
gither when it's only half- 
moon ?” 

“Maybe eee are liko 

-glasses, and shut them- 
salves in,” said mamma, 
B- 





—, 
Wrestiixe Exrraonvi- 
nary.—Those who wish to 
keep Time will succeed 
seizing him by the f 
rather about the waste. 


— eae 
It has rained so hard at 


< Milwankee forfour months 
all the children 


‘web-footed. 
ee 
Why is buttermilk like 


Glory—No arms, no legs, something which never 
and no happened ?—Because it 
Ms -A diamond neck- hasn’t a curd (occurred), 

le —— 
Time—A set of false teeth, jnounp-Barr—Advertise- 
Homily St Is ments on the pavement. 
with your baker. > 
Charity — Nickel half- You can’t get blood from 
dimes at a collection. a stone, but you can get 
Resignation Keeping fve money from a brick. 
servants instead of seven. —_—— 
Religion—Having a pew What is the difference be- 
and letting the servants fill = tween a rhododendron and 
i a_cold apple-dumpling? 
Conecatton= [hereby give (Parety obvious, and yet 
an jueath. nol ever guesses: 
"Hope Bill at six months, Why, 3e course, the one is 
Love—Soothing-sirup.e DREADFUL INCIDENT IN A RISING SUBURB. a rhododendron, and the 
Youth—Gaudy neck-tics, Ir was VERY ELEGANT OF YOUNG WHATSHISNAME TO SO GRACEFULLY acknowl: | But wuy THE DICKENS DID HE NOT MANAGE TO KEEP CLEAR OF THE other is a cold apple-dump- 
Truth—A horse-dealer. EDGE THE SALUTATION OF THE TWO YOUNG Misses THINGEMBOB. WHEELBARROW? ng. 


ah 


avpy. “We've not, Sor. nie 
-ATERFAMILIAS, “No Hot Pickles of any Description?” 
‘sbure they’re all Cowld, Sor.” 


assert (with his 


Pappy. “No; 


~S 


NS 


SY 


family at a country inn). “Have you any West India Pickles, Waiter?” 


tal Culture, and tl 








Bop. “I say, "Ary, 'ow is it yer don't ‘it it off with Tom Wright?" 
rAuny. “Well, yer see, he’s. such a Cad! He's always talkin’ rot about Men- 

nat sorter thing, yer know, and yer never ‘ear of ‘is bein’ in 
Debt, or gettin’ Tight—or doin’ any think Manly, yer see! 


(b)leading articles. ‘Whether . Homer, 
a ee wrote HomeriOperl,” ever 
A Ggvrrat. Frttow—The heard any of his own operas 
possessor of a million. performed ? 
———— Whether Mmcenas, #0 
DRAWING, highly famed for his conn- 
“Can you draw at all, tenance of Virgil, ever drew. 
oung man?” asked Uncle the Latin poet's portrait 7 
phael of an applicant for Whether the Groves of 
private instruction, Academus were on the site 
“Oh yes, considerable,” now occupied by the Groves: 
replied the candidate. * At of Blarney ? 
ten years of age I could ‘Whether the small band , 
draw beer, cider, or a sled that accom ness 
* up a hill; at twelve, a track on his in Italy 
loaded with cabbage; at was a avartetie band, or 
fifteen, a prize in a lottery ; whether, in consequence of 
at se n, an inference; the ted length of 
and at twenty, a bill of ex- march, it wasa adapt- 
change. If I were an act- ed for promenade concerts 7 
or, I reckon I could draw ‘Whether the hundred 
the largest kind of a house ; hands of Briareus were ever 
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YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING 
COAT, VEST, AND PANTALOONS. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


murs elegant suit may be worn by youths 
from eight to fifteen years old, and is equal- 
ly well’ adapted to summer, fall, and winter 
materials. In the original the pantaloons are 
of pearl gray, and the vest and coat of black 
summer cassimere. The pattern is graded, as 
usual, by the bust measure, which is taken in 
the ordinary way, by passing the tape measure 
around the body, under the jacket, close under 





the arms, and drawing it moderately tight. As, 
however, the length of the pantaloons may vary, 
before cutting the cloth care should be taken to 
measure the person, and the pattern there- 
to. To measure for the length of leg of panta- 


“loons, measure from the fork toward the ankle 


to the point which the pantaloons are desired to 
reach ; then measure the pattern the same way, 
and lengthen or shorten it as much as may be 
required. In cutting, care should be taken to 
let the nap of the cloth run toward the bottom 
of the garment. Be very particular to put the 
pattern together by the notches. The suit is 








SS = 


(Cut Paper Patterns of entire Suit of English Walking Coat, West, and Pantatoons, to fit 
on 





furnished in eight sizes, from 25 to 32 inches, 
bust measure, for youths from eight to fifteen 
years old. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
English walking coat, vest, and spring-bottom 
pantaloons. 

Esouian Warxinc Coat.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket 
welt. ‘The perforations show where to put the 
buttons, breast pocket, cush pocket, and pocket 
on the hip. e perforations at the top of the 








YOUTI’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, VEST, AND PANTALOONS (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN), AND LADIES’ 
Youths or. Eight to Fifteen Years old, in eight Sizes, from % to 88 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Moy 
ipt en 


ty-fice Cents.) 





sleeve show the form of the under part, and those 
on the collar where it should be creased and 
well shrunken in with a hot iron, so that it will 
fit to the neck. oll the lapel to the top but- 
ton-hole. Sew the sleeve with the longest seam 
to the notch in the back, the hollowing side to 
come to the lowest part of the armhole under 
the arm. Finish with a single row of stitching 
near the edge. Allowance is made for quarter- 
inch seams in this pattern. If the sleeves are 
too long or short, add to or take from the bottom 
and the top an equal amount, always keeping the 
same shape. ‘The average length is given in the 


A 


ee Le 


ee 
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pattern, and this can easily be increased or less- 
ened to suit exceptional cases. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
eight years old, 214 yards. 

Farmer's satin for lining, 214 yards, 

Buttons, 4. 

Add one-eighth of a yard for each size. 

Vest.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and collar. The perforations show where 
to put on the buttons and pockets, and where to 
crease the collar and shrink it in with a hot iron 
0 as to make it fit well tothe neck. Allowance 
for quarter-inch seams is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
eight years old, five-eighths of a yard, 

Buttons, 4. 

Sprixc-Botrom Pantatooxs.—This pattern 
is in six pieces—front, back, waistband, back 
strap, fly, and facing under the fly for buttons. 
Place the pockets between the notches in the 
outside seam and the top, and face with a strip 
of the same material as the pantaloons. Put a 
piece of canvas four inches wide in the bottom 
for stiffening. The pantaloons should be shrunk 
at the bottom on the wrong side with a hot iron, 
so as to make them fit easily over the boots. 
+ Allowance is made in the pattern for quarter- 
inch seams, and an inch for facing at the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for youth 
eight years old, 134 yards. 

Buttons, 11. 

Add one-eighth of a yard for each size. 


Ladies’ Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Eventnc Dress. This pretty toi- 
lette is designed for the country and watering- 
places. Dress of pearl gray Chambery gauze, 
trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleated 
flounce surmounted with wide white blonde, a 
narrow box-pleated flounce, and a ruche of rose 
de Chine silk. Very short over-skirt, forming 
points on each side, and surmounted with wide 
white blonde and narrow rose de Chine silk 
ruche. Low basque waist of rose de Chine silk 
veiled with pearl gray gauze. 

Fig. 2.—Suort Wacxine Dress of Havana 
brown foulard, trimmed with a darker shade of 
the same material. Over-skirt rounded and flat 
in front, and draped in a pouf behind, scalloped 
and edged with a darker shade. Waist with 
flat basques and coat sleeves, all ornamented 
with scalioped trimming of a darker shade. 
Wide linen collar with English embroidery. 
Maroon straw hat, trimmed to match the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Carriace Dress. Dress of tiger 
brown silk, trimmed with pleatings arranged in 
sharp points. Hialf-fitting Moblot capote of lav- 
ender silk, edged with a ruflle of the same, with 
revers on the waist and skirt, pocket welts and 
facings of cherry silk. 
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A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In a few days we shall commence the 
publication, in Harper’s WEEKLY, of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


BY 

WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr. Co.tins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 

fascinating efforts of his genius. 














Wa” Cut Paper Patterns of the Youth's Suit, 
illustrated on the first page of the present Number, 
graded to fit Youths from eight to fifteen years 
old, are now ready, and will be sent by the Publish- 
ers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents and Bust Measure. Dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. For full list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 527 of this 
Number. 

WP Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a variety of Rid- 
ing-Habits, Water - proof and Mohair Dusters ; 
Linen, Silk, Poplin, Percale, and Foulard Dresses ; 
Infants Clothing, Children’s Dresses, Jackets, Pet- 
ticoats with and without Trains ; Fancy Articles, 
elt, te. ‘ 

—— 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


N all the talk concerning the elevation of 
women from their present barbarism, of 
‘women’s wages and women’s work, it may 
be doubted if much serious consideration 
has been given to the amount of work and 
of intelligence that at present are absolutely 
required of every woman, simply as a wom- 
an, and independently of the trade, business, 
or profession in which she may be ongaged. 
We are perpetually being taunted with 
the perfections of our grandmothers, with 
their bread, their cake, their preserves, their 
cookery, and honsewifery in general. No 
one seems to remember that we have invent- 
vd since their day a score of new atyles of 


bread; that where our grandmothers had 
half a dozen recipes for cake, and killed their 
husbands with the slow torture of black 
fruit-cake, a sort of peine forte et dure, lying, 
as it did, like a stone on the stomach—where 
they had an ignominious poverty, we have 
varied the disease with at least a hundred 
different and less guilty concoctions; while 
our endless list of preserves and jellies and 
canned delicacies, if they could but hear of 
them, would make the good people turn in 
their graves with longing for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

But our grandmothers made their light 
bread, their rich cake, their tolerable sweet- 
meats; some of them did a little weaving, and 
a good deal of spinning; they made their 
husband's aud their children’s clothes, rop- 
ing in the little ten-year-old daughters to the 
fine sewing; they ruled their servants with 
rods of iron; and that was all they were 
asked todo. Their accomplishments, with 
seldom exception of harpsichord or spinet, 
were confined to dancing and such simple 
embroideries as enabled them to mark their 
household linen plainly; they could read 
the Bible without much spelling, and they 
could sign their name to a deed after a fash- 
ion. 

But look at their descendants. These are 
expected to leave school stored with an 
amount of information the mere catalogue of 
whose leading subjects would have dizzied the 
brains of their ancestresses with a conscious- 
ness of total imbecility. They must have 
such accomplishments as a certain amount 
of music, of drawing and painting, of ac- 
quaintance with at least two languages be- 
sides their own; they are expected to make 
no more of dancing than of walking, of em- 
broidering and crocheting than of felling a 
seam; to be well acquainted with literature, 
with the topics of the day ; to be able to give 
good reason for the faith, or want of faith, 
that is in them; to have, moreover, all the 
feminine graces that adorned their grand- 
mothers; and when they marry, although it 
is understood that the servants, and not 
they, are to hold the rod of iron, they are 
expected to exhibit, whether they actually 
do exhibit or, not, an orderly and admirable 
system of housekeeping according to the 
latest methods and appliances. To be sure, 
they have no loom to round their shoulders 
over, nor any spinuing-wheel to flatten their 
thumbs, except in so far as their lots may 
be cast in the vast pandemonium of the 
deafening mills; but in their place there is 
the sewing-machine to weaken their ankles 
and bring on nameless diseases, with all the 
countless intricacies of tucks and bands it 
has originated; there is a patent sweeper, 
making about as much trouble as it saves; 
there is an egg-beater, claimed to revolu- 
tionize domestic life, and having which a 
woman would be a wretch to complain, but 
which, in the old country, has been worked 
to as good purpose, time out of mind, with 
a jack and string; and though there may be 
rubber: wringers in the kitchen, there are 
ten articles now to one formerly to be wrung 
through them; and in spite of all the ameli- 
orations of life to those who dwell in city 
houses—the description of which their grand- 
mothers could only treat as a fairy tale, with 
the account of the yas and water and ele- 
vators and speaking-tubes and all the rest— 
in spite of these things and such as these a 
thousand new wants have arisen with them, 
and have become necessities, and made life 
not one iota less laborious now than in the 
good old days, “so called.” 

Meantime, those who live in the city 
houses are a small number at most, and the 
fortunate ladies of Beacon Street and Mur- 
ray Hill and Michigan Avenue and the like 
must pass for mere nonentities in summing 
up the grand total of myriad wives and 
mothers over all the breadth of the land. 
These live in houses but little better than the 
preceding generations had, and something 
harder to keep clean; have but few more in- 
genious contrivances to supply their needs; 
have needs unknown to those who went be- 
fore, and which the Inxury of the age has 
painfully imposed upon them; while, at the 
same time, their chief duties are unaltered : 
babies are not born by machinery, nor 
brought up, any more than they were a hun- 
dred years ago; and even a nursing-bottle, 
bringing with superior qualities superior 
complications, requires twice the time and 
attention now that it did then. So that on 
the whole, since the old simplicity of life 
has vanished before the new conveniences, 
we find more work, if any thing, in every 
family, and can not declare that the present 
civilization has largely lightened the labors 
of woman, in whatever degree it may have 
refined aud improved her mental being. 

“Man’e work {s from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done,” 
says the threadbare adage, and so truly that 
the world recognizes it as au axiom as im- 
mortally fixed as that which declares a 
straight line to be the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Of course we do not 
speak of the few wealthy women lolling at 








their ease. As we said before, thes are mere 
bubbles on the great tide of the average of 
women. We speak of that class of women 
each one of whom combines in her own per- 
son the office of wife, mother, housekeeper, 
servant, and any thing else unoccupied there 
may happen to be within the four walls 
where her husband has placed her. Take 
one day’s routine from their lives, for exam- 
ple. In sume rarely virtuous exceptions 
among them the husband rose and made the 
fires, and pottered round the house and yard, 
doing convenient little nothings, agreeable 
to have if done, but not much missed if un- 
done; but more usually he turned for a last 
sweet snooze till his wife, having laid and 
kindled the fire and made ready the meal, 
summoyed him to his smoking breakfast— 
the wife much preferring that course, on the 
whole, to the bother she would have to en- 
dure about her work in the constant crit- 
icism and suggestion of his better experi- 
ence. We can assume, if we will, that his 
affections were warm and his temper per- 
fect, and that he made the morning meal a 
delightful half hour to his family ere he 
went across the threshold, and the day’s 
work began for him. He went to his busi- 
ness—possibly with a senso that things were 
going on by clock-work at home, not by 
handiwork, possibly with no sense at all 
about it—and his business was one solid 
thing about which and which only he was 
expected to have either knowledge or skill. 
He may be a book-keeper; he is occupied 
with his figures, and is not called upon to be 
asalesman. He may be a salesman, and he 
takes down and puts up the goods, and chaf- 
fers with the customers, and is not called 
upon to be a porter. He may be a merchant ; 
all that is required is that he should know 
what to buy and where to sell. He may be 
a mechanic; he would be rated, if he attend- 
ed to any thing more than his specialty, as 
Jack at all trades and good at none. 

But his wife! Her first duty is to be a 
thorough domestic. She is to be a good 
scullion, or she is disgraced with floors ill 
scrubbed or pots and pans poorly scoured, 
with smoking lamps and rusty knives and 
greasy dishes ; a good chamber-maid, for the 
family health will suffer if the beds and 
rooms are not neat and clean; a good house- 
maid, and know exactly where to throw tea 
leaves, how to sweep without making more 
dirt than she takes away, how to dust with- 
out smutching. She must be a good washer 
and ironer, for nobody knows better than 
she the rout that will be made over the 
shirts if they are not right to a particle, and 
in which if the starch is one grain too light 
they will be “limp as a rag,” and if too 
heavy they will be stiff enough “to cut a 
man’s ears off ;” and nobody would be more 
vexed than she to have her husband go 
about with mortifying linen on; and no- 
body loves better than she to see her chil- 
dren march off to school in their spotless 
tiers. She must be a good nursery-maid, or 
else her children’s bodies will be injured and 
their dispositions soured; perhaps, too, a 
few duties of the governess are to be thrown 
in, if, being ambitious for the little people’s 
success, she hears the doubtful lesson before 
the school bell rings, She must be a good 
cook; it is both her duty and her policy, for 
she believes, with Bichat, that the epigas- 
tric ganglion of nerves is the brain of the 
emotions—or, in other words, that man is, 
like most animals, to be influenced through 
his stomach. What if the bread should be 
streaked, the pies not baked at the bottom, 
the fruit settled in the pudding, the pota- 
toes waxy, the veal too rare, the beef too 
well done—would it not be ample cause for 
a divorce, or would it not be very likely to 
lead to onef With all this, since in this 
country she is “just as good as any body,” 
she must be ready at any moment to lay 
aside the réle of menial with her great 
apron, and, dress clean, collar straight, hair 
smooth, to answer the door bell, and greet 
the guest in the character of lady. And in 
all her duties she must have exercised a 
precision, skill, and calculation equal to any 
emergency or any calling. Then, too, the 
heavy work being well under way, she must 
be a complete seamstress; she must know 
how to seat her husband’s worn trowsers 
and wake her little boys’ jackets as well as 
if she had been brought up a tailoress; she 
must fit the little girls’ gowns as if she had 
been brought up a mantua-maker; she must 
trim their bonnets, if not her own, like a 
milliner; she must, in short, cut out and 
stitch together all the family garments, 
make caps and cloaks and muffs and mit- 
tens, represent, in fact, every trade in some 
measure except the shoe-maker’s, thinking 
herself lucky and well used if now and then 
she dees not have to cobble the shees into 
the bargain! Nor, meauwhile, must she neg- 
lect any of the duties of the good mother. 
She must be ready to settle disputes, to 
make pleasure, to heal the sick, to give ca- 
resses, to answer distracting questions, to 
impart religious and other instruction, to 
bring her children up in the way they should 





go; and when her husband comes home, no 
matter how much the teething baby has 
fretted, the fire has refused to burn, the 
work has dragged at her soul, she must be 
the happy welcoming wife, a sunbeam in hia 
house—and if she has sinned in one of these 
requirements, she has sinned in all. Not 
that husbands mean to be selfish or tyran- 
nical or exacting, or do not love their wives 
with all their hearts, but that custom has 
established this order of things, and her own 
conscience and womanly love of approbation 
would destroy her if she did not do all as 
well as in her lay. 

We confess that when we indulge in such 
a train of thought, and know such state- 
ments to be true, and that the odalisque of 
the harem has hardly a more absolute bond- 
age than such women have, we are appalled 
with all it intimates and threatens. And we 
must declare that it behooves the race, wish- 
ing to be elevated, first to elevate its women 
out of such serfdom—to look about and find 
‘some remedy to a state of things universally 
accepted as the only state at present to be 
had. For ourselves, we are freo to say that 
the surest help out of the darkness which 
we can see is in the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge plan of associated kitchens, furnish- 
ing hot meals and clean clothes to families 
at cost price, and leaving the mother of the 
family in her own house still, and with time 
to consider if the life she lives is worth the 
price of living. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gf Card-Playing. 


Y DEAR JACK,—I was lately traveling 
by the train, and had taken a seat in 
the spacious and comfortable drawing-room 
car, gazing at the landscape and observing 
my fellow-passengers, when a gentleman en- 
tered, and, after looking about for a moment, 
and remarking that every body seemed to be 
engaged but me, he smiled, and said, court- 
eously, “ Would you like to take a hand at 
cards?” And he told me that a party in one 
of the little rooms, whose voices I had heard 
laughing and talking, needed only one person 
more to complete the proper number for a 
game. I thanked the gentleman, but I was 
compelled to tell him the truth, so I said, as 
politely as I could, “ The fact is that I always 
drop asleep at cards.” He looked at me sus- 
piciously, as if he supposed me to be joking ; 
but, as it is the truth, I did not betray any 
jesting intention, and the gentleman bowed 
and withdrew, blaming himselfprobably for 
not having foreseen that an old gentleman 
of my aspect was not likely to accept his in- 
vitation. 

I saw him presently returning with a re- 
cruit whom he had found elsewhere ; and for 
a long time afterward, as we were passing 
some of the finest scenery upon the conti- 
nent, we could hear that loud and not merry 
laughter which proceeds from the card-table. 
But don’t suppose, my dear Jack, that I am 
an enemy of cards. Like all other amuse- 
ments, they are often very entertaining; but 
I have no passion for them, as many people 
seem to have. Sometimes I am fairly forced 
to take a hand at whist, when not to play 
would be to spoil the pleasure of three other 
persons. 8o I sit down, but with a sinking 
of the heart and sad miagivings. Your old 
whist-player, Mrs. Battle, for instance, is‘so 
terribly in earnest! The game is like the 
most solemn religious act. The silence and 
gravity in which it is played are awfal. The 
deep sense of injury with which a‘bad play 
is regarded is too appalling for me; and when 
I seat myself with veterans at the whist-table 
T feel like an arrant impostor. I know that 
my excuses and deprecations are totally un- 
availing, and that they neither hear nor be- 
lieve what I say. It is simply preposterons 
to them that a person should be so nonsens- 
ical as to insist that he does not like whist. 
You might as well tell the Duke of Clarence 
that you did not like Malmsey. 

When the game begins I am in such an 
excited condition that I play second hand 
high, and lead trumps when I have no more, 
and throw out a whole series of the most 
positive but the most illusive signals to my 
partner. I am like the commander of a for- 
tress who has lost his wits in the battle, and 
who allures his supporting army to destruc- 
tien by false lights. At firat I am over- 
whelmed with shame, and my conacious 
eyes avoid the stern virtue of Mrs. Battle's 
glance. But as the game proceeds, and the 
anarchy of my play becomes utterly hope- 
less, involving that unhappy lady in the 
shame of countless apparent blunders, com- 
promising her very reputation as a wise and 
superior player, 1 grow reckless apace; 1 
actually smile as I play at random; and I 
gaze blandly in her disturbed and indignant 
face as I frantically perpotrate every crime 
of miaplay possible in the venerable game. 

And if this excitement passes away under 
the sway of & more lenient partner than Mrs, 
Battle I become fatally drowsy. The silence 
and monotony of the game lull me irretriev- 
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ably. My eyelids press together, my com- 
panions fade into spectres, my hand becomes 
lead, sweet oblivion steeps my senses, when 
the very silence arouses me, and I find that 
I have nodded, and that the game has 
stopped, every eye bent severely and with 
amazing and exasperating wakefulness upon 
me. Can you not imagine, my dear Jack, 
with what a sickly and vague smile I study 
my cards, profoundly unconscious both of 
what the last trick was, and of what my 
play should be? Indeed, on one occasion, 
which I can not recall even now without a 
certain terror, after resisting the sand-man 
with desperation, he suddenly emptied ao 
load upon me, and I fell so sound asleep 
that my whole hand dropped upon the table, 
showing every card that I held, and, of 
course, bringing the solemn service to an ub- 
rupt close. 

I thought of these things as I heard the 
sounds from the card-party in the car, and I 
knew that they were not playing whist. 
And as the train rolled on I thought of the 
little game, and of the cards, and of their va- 
Tious suits, until I found that I was musing 
upon the greater journey upon the road that 
we are all traveling ; and Fate, or Destiny, or 
Life seemed to me to be playing with man- 
kind as with a pack of cards, and all of us 
cast in some one of the suits. There is the 
suit of hearts—the emotional forces; the af- 
fections, sympathies, ambitions. There are 
clubs—brute strength, or, reflectively, intel- 
lectnal power. The spades—what are they 
but industry? and the diamonds, but the 
force of money, the might of external aplen- 
dor? [remembered the picture of the “Game 
of Life” by tho German Retzsch —Mephis- 
topheles playing a game of chess with a 
Dbeantifil youth for his soul. But the game 
of lite is played with cards rather. 

You open your history, my dear Jack— 
that history in which I e no doubt that 
you read a chapter ev: day—and in the 
earliest ages the reat game seems to be play- 
ed with clubs. If the beginning were bar- 
barism, which I do not assert, and which no 
man knows, it was the rule cf force, of bru- 
tality. Does Homer recouut traditions that 
were ever told, or is it an oid ‘ale of the 
poet, or of many poets, merely ? he great 
Achilles, whom I knew”—whar ts he but 
the king of clubs? or is he the ace aud Hee 
torking! It is still a game in which clul 
were trumps, and he won most who 
richest in that anit. The gam. !s played 
with every suit, indeed, and trumps change 
with the constaut deal. But when we come 
down to the epoch in which we hear the 
hermit Peter crying “God willa it! God 
wills it!” and Christian Europe pours into 
Asia to rescue the holy sepulchre, the civil- 
ized world is lifted upon a great emotion, re- 
ligigus fervor inspires all Christendom, and 
hearts are trumps. Still later, when this 
zeal has died away, and instead of Cologne 
Cathedral and religious temples, the palaces 
are built of Versailles and Marly—when the 
spirit of the age is symbolized in the glory 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and modern times 
begin—it is plain to see that it is hearts 
no longer, but diamonds, which are trumps. 
And in the world which the imagination 
sees, the Arcadia of the poets and of hope, 
the millennium of the prophet and the relig- 
ious enthusiast, still the great game goes 
on; but men learn war no more ; the spear is 
beaten into the pruning-hook, the sword 
into the plowshare: peace and industry and 
pastoral joy prevail, and spades are trumps. 

So the great heroes are the picture-cards, 
the court-cards, of history. When Xerxes 
comes glittering and endless out of Persia 
into Greece, when Alexander is universal 
victor, when Julius Cesar masters Rome, 
when all the great captains, to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, carve their names with their 
swords, they are all kings of clubs if their 
cause is humane, and knaves if it is not. 
The poets, the philosophers, the story-tell- 
ers, they are the kings and queens of hearts. 
From Homer to Hawthorne, they lead the 
precious suit to which all priests of the im- 
agination belong, and of which our Shake- 
speare is the ace. Then the sober suit of 
spades, with all its honors: from Gutenberg 
to Moree, the great inventors, the direct ben- 
efactors, they are the kings and queens and 
aces of the hpnorable and millennial suit, and 
they only are the knaves who prostitute in- 
vention to base ends. And who, dear Jack, 
are the kings and queens of diamonds? Not 
rich men merely. Your father may have been 
a highwayman, and your fortune may be but 
the money that he stole. That is not a pat- 
ent of regality, nor a kingship by the grace 
of God or of desert. If you will go with me 
abont the city, into fine houses and into pub- 
lic offices, or to the gayest haunts of summer 
fashion—to Newport, to Saratoga, to Long 
Branch—I will show you the knaves of dia- 
monds. And there with them, indeed, may 
be the kings and queens. But these are 
not they who wear the diamonds for their 
own display, but who light the way of oth- 
ers with their lustre. They are the rich who 
do uot plate their own lives with gold, but 


























HARPER'S BAZAR. 


cheer the world with their beneficence. They 
are the stewards of a divine bounty. Their 
diamonds are seen, not upon their shirt bo- 
somes, but in great schools, in hospitals, in 
reading-rooms, in workshops, in lodging- 
houses, in thoughtful details of beneficence 
every where. They are the kings and 
queens of the splendid suit. When such 
large souls are in the hands of Destiny, dia- 
monds are indeed trumps. 

You see, my dear Jack, how the fancy spun 
itself in my mind as we rattled along, hour 
after hour, in the beautiful summer day, 
while the game went on in the car, and I 
heard from time to time the laugh of the 
players. I thought of the private lives I 
knew all around me in which this or the 
other suit was trumps. I do not blame the 
choice, if, indeed, it be not rather tempera- 
ment. Here is Tom, whose soul is devoted 
to his game, in which diamonds are trumps. 
He sees every thing through them. He 
measures every thing by them. He secretly 
thinks that they will make home happy, and 
that without them it must be chilly and 
pinched. He supposes that every man is 
swayed by them at last, and that they are 
the indispensable good. Here is Will, who 
smiles at Tom, and who sets his hope upon 
position and public power. He gladly spurns 
the diamonds, if he can touch the hearts of 
men. And here Ned wonders at both, and 
finds hie sole delight in rural seclusion and 
his spade; while Hal is happy in boating, 
hanting, leaping—a muscular Christian, a 
king of clubs, 

8o are we all distributed, dear Jack, each 
in his suit: so may life seem, in little or in 
large, a game of cards. 1 wonder if we could 
persuade Mrs. Battle and her friends at the 
whist-table to play the real game as earnest- 
ly as they do their little parody of it? 

Yours, dear Jack, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

HIE Youth’s Suit, an illustration of which is 

given on our first page, consists of an En- 
glish walking coat, vest, and pantaloons. It is 
worn by bovs from nine to fifteen years of age. 
‘The coa. is single-breasted, fits the figure eaxi 
covers the hips well, and is made after the En- 
glish fashion. with broad back, open below the 
Waist, and an overlapping flap, side body seams 
very wide apart. and a button on each seam to 
detine the waist. Broad pocket flaps are also 
used. ‘I'wo buttons fasten the front. The col- 
F low, bezinning at the upper button. 
The o.lges of the coat are turned in and a facing 
stitched on, ov else the entire garment is bound 
with braid, 

‘The vest i le-breasted, with a low collar. 
The pantaloons are easy-fitting, with considera- 
ble spring at the ankle, and me made to wear 
with suspenders, precisely like these worn by 
gentleme! 

Blue-black, blue, and dark green cloth ure se- 
lected for dressy suits of this description, which 
can easily be made up from the cut paper pat 
tern published. ‘The entire suit of one fabric 
is usually bought, costing about #25 for size: 
large enough for a boy of twelve years, A bind- 
ing of silk braid, and fine lasting buttons, finish 
the coat without ornaments. A pretty suit for 
midsummer is made of the jacket of blue diag- 
onal cloth with white pantaloons. Fine diagonal 
cloth coxts from $6 to @7 @ yard, and is a vard 
and a half wide. Smooth surface blue cloth, 
weighty enough for the present and for fall wear, 
costs from $2 50 to $4 a yard. Entire suits of 
white duck, and of the white washing cloth—a 
sort of twilled flannel—are made for the sea- 
side. Every-day suits are of gray Cheviots or 
brown, or else black with irregular dashes of 
white. The furnishing houses are making gray 
cassimere suits for fall. Smoked pearl buttons 
are used with these. Heavy gray cassimeres 
cost @1 50 a yard; qualities weighty enough for 
the present season are sold for $1. 

Shirts worn by boys of the ages under consid- 
eration have two or three pleats each side of the 
box-pleated centre. Straight turned-over col- 
lars and square cuffs complete them. Neck-ties 
are of narrow gros grain ribbon, or of grena- 
dine—a scarf with pointed ends—and are tied in 
a bow or sailor's knot. Made-up ties and scarfs 
do not look well on boys. 

‘The youth's overcoat in preparation for fall is 
called the King William. It is a sort of sleeve- 
less sack, with a cape at the back only, but fall- 
ing over the arm and hanging like a loose sleeve. 
It is stylish, and will be comfortable alxo, as it 
is doubled on the shoulders, where boys need 
most protection, as their vests have merely thin 
cambric backs. 



























HINTS TO LADIES. 


Buyers for the wholesale houses, having re- 
turned from Europe, speak with authority of 
Next season’s styles. Neutral tints, quiet and 
distinguished-looking, and the dark cloth colors 
that are scarcely removed from black, will pre- 
vail. Black will be more worn than ever, as 
half Paris and Berlin are in mourning. Three 
shades of a single color will appear in many cos- 
tumes. The preference for soft, flexible fabrics 
has incited manufactarers to bring out new goods 
that will drape gracefully, and prominent among 
these is faille cashmere, a combination of silk and 
very fine wool, made as soft as twilled cashmere, 
but richly repped, like velours, This is for over 
dresses, mantles, and trimming. Stripes are not 
| 80 popular abroad as are bold checks and blocks, 
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especially of black and white together. Solid col- 
ors are preferred above every thing. 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


In midsummer autumn costumes are prepared, 
Suits of black silk to be worn in September have 
the Gabrielle polonaise, described last week, and 
a single skirt. ‘Ihe entire costume is silk, with 
pleatings of the same; no velvet, but fringe and 
passementerie. ‘The polonaise skirt is shaped in 
various ways, sometimes much shorter behind, 
with long and broad apron front; again, very 
long behind, with the front fulling open, or closed 
by buttons or bows. It is bordered by fringe 
and passementerie, and the latter outlines a vest 
on the front. Ornamental buttons fasten the 
front, and passementerie ornaments are on the 
sides and back of the skirt, where the fullness is 
massed. The dress skirt has a single wide 
flounce, straight, in narrowest side pleatings, 
hemmed top and bottom, and simply stitched on 
just below the top, and caught again half-way 
down the flounce, letting the fullness below hang 
loosely. A cashmere polonaise made in the 
fashion just described will be much worn with 
single skirts, 


BLACK ALPACA AND CASHMERE, 


The black alpaca, mohair, and cashmere suits 
worn in the intermediate seuson will show a rep- 
etition of the popular box-pleated waists, with a 
difference. Instead of five single box-pleats, 
we shall have in the back and front three very 
broad double box-pleats. ‘These will louk ex- 
ceedingly well in alpaca; and the loose-shirred 
blouse or chemise Russe of which they are com- 
posed is so easily made that ladies who have a 
good-fitting blouse pattern will not need a dress- 
maker's assistance. Alpaca blouses should have 
8 lining throughout of soft muslin, put in after 
the pleats have been stitched and the waist fitted. 
‘The shoulder seams must be very short, the neck 
high, and the sleeves cont-shape or half-flowing. 
The simple over-skirt is long, and caught up by 
tapes falling from the belt, with a button-hole in 
the end to fasten them to a button half-way 
down the skirt. This makes a graceful bouffant 
drapery. ‘Ihe under-skirt has a wide flounce, 
arranged in broad double box-pleats, with a 
button just below the top of each pleat and an- 
other half-way down the pleat. ‘Ihe flounce is 
loose below. 

Mohair and cashmere waists and over-skirts, 
made like those just described, will be worn with 
silk skirts. If the garment is to be very rich, a 
velvet pleat, or one of heavy repped silk, will 
appear on each side of the box-pleats, instead of 
making double box-pleats of cashmere, A _pas- 
sementerie vine passing up the centre of the 
Lox-pleats is also very handsume. ‘Ihe over- 
skirt should then be trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Brooks Brotuers; A. ‘IT. STEWART 
& Co. ; and ARNoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 

Tue Hon. Craxkson N. Potter, member of 
Congress from the Tenth District (Westchester, 
Rockhind, and Putnam counties), having at his 
bestowal a cadetship at West Point, caused it to 
be made known that he would give the appoint- 
ment to the boy who in open competitive ex- 
amination should prove hinisclf best entitled to 
it, Some twenty lads accordingly assembled at 
White Pluius last week, from ditferent parts of 
the district, to compete for the honor, Afteran 
exhaustive examination, the young gentleman 
who proved himself most competent was Mr. 
Wittiam H. DyKEMAN, a son of District-At- 
torncy DyKeMan, and to him the appointment 
was consequently piven, 

—The new president elect of Union College, 
the Rev. Dr. Porter, performed a very cou- 
pigeous and gallant act a few days since at Fire 
Island. A young lady, while bathing In the 
surf, was s0 imprudent as to venture too far into, 
and was eaugiit by a wave and carried out far 
beyond her depth. She was in imminent dan- 
ger of being drowned, when the doctor swam 
out, rescued her and brought her safely to shore. 
A moment more and she must have perished. 

—In “The Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’’ we find the following allusion to the Prince 
of Wales, who, by chance, made the fourth per- 
son at a dinner given to JEFFERSON. ‘The 
Prince ate half a leg of mutton ; did not taste of 
small dishes, because small; drank Champagne 
and Burgundy as small beer during dinner, and 
Bo-deaux after dinner, as the rest of the com- 
pany. Upon the whole, he ate as much as the 
other three, and drank about two bottles of 
wine without seeming to feel it... .He never as- 
sociated with a man of sense. He has not a 
single idea of justice, morality, religion, orof the 
rights of men, or any anxiety for the opinion of 
the world. He canes that Indifference for fame 
80 far that he probably would not be hurt if he 
were to lose his throne, provided he could be as- 
sured pthaving ele sys meat, horses, and women.” 

—Mrs. Jena A. HoLMes has recently estab- 
Mshed at Washington a ‘‘ women's printing-of- 
fice," In which she proposes to instruct as many 
young ladics as possible in “the art preserva- 
tive of arts." In connection with the compos- 
ing-room is a stereotyping department, where 
the young ladies will be taught how to do it, it 
being a suitable and profitable employment for 
“heaven's last, best gift,” etc., ete. 

When Colonel Forney’s ‘Reminiscences 
of Public Men” shall have reached their hun- 
dredth number they will appear in book form; 
and they will be the best “reminiscences” of 
the kind yet published by an American. 

—The present wife of Mr. M. M. (Brick) POME- 
Roy Js sald to be a granddaughter of JzEan PauL 
Ricuter. 

—Rev. SAMUEL J. May was the only surviving 
brother of Mrs. ALCort, the mother—or grand- 
mother, just as you like it—of ‘ Little Women.” 

—Princess Dora p' Istria has been honored by 
the Greek Parliament with the title of Megia 
Politissa, or Great Citizen of Greece, The title 
has heretofore been conferred upon Lord Byron, 
ALEXANDER MavrocorpaTo, defender of Me- 
solonghi, and Admiral ConstaxtiIng Cananis, 














the latter being the only one of the three who 
still lives. The Princess has gained this distinc- 
tion by her literary services, her beauty, and her 
accomplishments. * 

—Mr. EMANUEL B. Hart, president of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and his colleagues, were honor- 
ably conspicuous in their effurts in behalf of the 
wounded during the recent riots. . Some thirty 
wounded were taken there on the afternoon o: 
that terrible Wednesday, and treated with the 

reatest skilland kindness. Although a Hebrew 

ospital, {t is open to persons of every race and 
creed. Under the liberal and philanthropic man- 
agement of Mr. Hart, Mount Sinai Hospital is 
commending itself to the highest place in the 
public esteem. 

—The Baroness BurpetT Courts did one of 
her customary neat things recently by present- 
ing to the clerks in the banking-house in which 
she is a partner the sum of $16,000. 

—A dinner quite unique in character was re- 
cently given at the Crystal Palace, London, to 
the actors of the Comédie Francaise. The chair 
was occupied by Lord DuFs-RIN, supported by 
Lords GRANVILLE, Hoveuton, PoweRscourt, 
Sir Freperick Poiock, and others of the no- 
bility, and by BouctcacLt, Tom Tayxor, AIxs- 
WORTH, WESTLAND MARSTON, and others cele- 
brated in literature and art. Lord GRANVILLE 
made a speech en vrai Dtrisien, one point of 
which was that a cabinct council had actually 
been held one hour earlier than usual to enable 
his lordship to be present at the banquet. From 
such a man and such a minister the compliment 
Was neat and notable. 

—Rev. Dr. Ben, of Baltimore, has bada singu- 
lar experience in Boston, He went to church, 
where he heard music that made him wonder 
how he got in without a ticket. 

—Jesny Linp has added manuscript to music 
by becoming an authoress, Bhe {s said to be 
the author of a novel recently published at 
Stockholm, entitled ‘ An Artist's Pil; image on 
Earth.” The book contains eo much informa- 
tion about her early career that it must have 
emanated cither from herself or from one inti- 
mately acquainted with her. 

—JOaQuin MILLER, whose poem of “ Kit Car- 
son's Ride”? was Papllehed and illustrated in 
Harper's Weekly of August 5, is now on a visit 
to his brpther in Easton, Pennsylvania, where 
he is revising the proofs of a volume of pocms 
which will soon be given to the public. Ata 
dinner given to him in London by Rosert 
Brownno he electrified and delighted the com- 
pany by reciting the ‘ Heathen Chinee.””) What 
a coinfort it is to have these new pocts coming 
on among us! 

—Mr. Jou Keitum, one of the eminent and 
most successful architects of New York, died a 
few days since at Hempatead, where he was en- 
gaged in managing the extensive enterprise of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. He was the archit:ct of 
Mr. Stewart's store on Broadway and Tenth 
Str the Women's Hotel in Fourth Avenue, 
the Herald building, H. B. CLaPLrn’s store, and 
many other Jatee edifices. He had accumulated 
property valued at over a million of dollars b: 
his profession, and was emphatically the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. 

—Among the personal Stems of interest in the 
English papers is one to the effect that the Duke 
of Sutherland, Mr. Joan Penper, and Mr. Fow- 
Ler, the eminent engineer, are about to pur- 
chase the Suez Canal for £6,000,000. The un- 
dertuking cost the French company £22,000,000, 
iss CUsuMaN, should she continue to im- 
prove in health, will probably re-appear on the 
stage carly in the autumn at Bootu’s Theatre, 
She appear in but one charaucter—Queen 
Katherine, in Henry VIII.—not intending to 
revive any of the other characters of her réper- 
toire. 

—The Rev. Dr. Tuomas, of Dayton, Ohio, must 
rejoice in that little boy of his who had been 
visiting at the house ofa female relation, where 
he took some primary lessons in the history of 
the American Revolution, and how the Ameri- 
cans whipped the Britishers, The lad returned 
home full of his new subject, and at the tea-table 
said to his father, ‘Pa, be you a British?” 
“Yes, my son; I was born in England.” “ Well, 
we whipped you!” retorted the youngster. 

—Mr. Hatbam TENNYSON, a son of the poet, 
has recently won one of the poetry prizes at 
Marlborough College. 

—M. GuizoT, who has been quite fll of late, 
has recovered his health, and thinks he may live 
to celebrate his one hundredth birthday. He was 
born in 1787. He walks daily from eight to ten 
miles, is o hearty cater, uses no glasses, and 
works nine hours, His home recreation consists 
in playing with his grandchildren and listening 
to the reading of Dumas’s novels, of which he is 
very fond. 

—Senator WiLson, of Massachusetts, who is 
enjoying a much-needed vacation abroad, has 
been received with much consideration in En- 
gland and Germany. He writes home to a friend 
that while in England he was struck with the 
absence of inebriated persons in the public thor- 
oughfares. 

—The “‘ ways that are dark and tricke that are 
vain”? with the lover of money have a curious 
illustration in the recent death of Dr. ANTHONY 
MinTNeR, in Shelbina, Missouri, He left a will 
bequeathing $18,000 to his wife and children. 
and providing for the distribution of the rest ot 
his estate. As his assets were not known to ex- 
ceed about $14,000, some curiosity was felt to 
know how the provisions of the will were to be 
carried out. @ executor, on examining Dr. 
MINTNER’s papers, found a memorandum telling 
where in the garden a number of pots would be 
found, containing money. On digging at the 

laces indicated $.000 in gold coin was found. 
he had been buried there during the rebellion. 

—In manner following does the poet SaxE 
gibbet to the stare of a disgusted world a certain 
malefactor who had misrepresented him on the 
lady question, Mr. 8. is now, as has been his 
wont or will for many seasons back, enjoying 
his opium cum digitalis at Saratoga. He saith: 

“ Apropos of the ladies, you must permit me to make 
a ‘ pemoual explanation’ over my thitials in flat con- 
tradiction of an interviewing cot ndent of the 
New York World, writing from Saratoga, who says 
that the present writer declared in conversation that 
‘women have no merit whatever,’ etc., etc., which de- 
rogatory remarks were never uttered by me, nor, in- 
deed, by any man whore pride in his mother, his wife, 
and his daughters is as sincere and hearty as that of 














—Should Mr. Disraett fail in his expectation 
of being restored to the premiership next win- 
ter, it is more than probable that he will make 
a visit to this country. 


























Point Lace and 
White Needle-work 
Border for Window 

Hangings, etc. 


& 2 seen on the window cur- 
Point Lack anp Wuite Neepie-work ‘ tains illustrated in the last 
Borver ror Wixpow Haneryes, ETc. ‘ bp 5S number of the Bazar. 
Work the single fig- : ¢ i 
ures first in white nee- y ¢ 4 Flannel and Satin 
dle-work on cambric or z E Cradle Quilt. 

fine linen, then transfer T Oo ‘Tue illustration shows a 
the design of the border full-sized section of this 
to linen, and baste on the point lace braid and | braid are fastened together with a few stitches, pretty quilt. For the quilted strips use satin, 


button-hole stitch the scallops at the outer edge 
of the border. Button-hole stitch the border to 
the material to be ornamented. ‘This border is 


the needle-work figures, following the contours | Work the button-hole stitch bars with picots, silk, cashmere, alpaca, woolen de laine, or any 
of. the design. ‘The intersecting points of the | and the wheéls as shown by the illustration, and 








other material that may be desired ; for the em- 
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FLAaxnet axp Satin Crapie Quit. 








broidery on the flannel strips use silk, » split worsted, OT Sax. 
ony wool. In the original the quilted strips are Of pink 
satin, interlined with thin cotton batting, and quilted with 
fine white silk. The flannel strips are embroidered with 
green and brown shaded saddler’s silk and pink filling silk. 
With the latter the large and small flowers are worked in 
chain stitch and point Russe. The branches are worked in 
herring-bone stitch. The white flannel border which sur- 
rounds the quilt is embroidered in a similar manner ; along 
the outer edge the border is pinked. In the original the 
satin strips are each four inches wide, and the flannel strips 
three inches and a quarter wide. ‘The sides of the latter 
are fastened to the sat- 
=== in strips with a seam 
_ of _ cross stitch and point 
. Russe worked with white 
> silk (see illustra- 
tion). Having lined 
the quilt with white 
flannel, fasten the 
border to the outer 
edge with a cross 
stitch seam and 
point Russe worked 
with white silk, and 
lay a pleat of the requisite size 
in each corner of the quilt. 
The surplus material of the 
pleat is cut avay on the under 
side. These quilts can be made 
long or square. Embroidered 
strips of flannel and quilted 
strips of silk or merina joined 
in this manner may also be 
used as covers for cushions, 
chairs, etc. 


Wall Posket with Lam- 
“brequin. 


Tnis wall pocket is made 


of pasteboard, and is covered 










Fig. 1.—Merpattion ror Carp-Cases, 


ws 


Fig. 1.—Kwsorrep axp Caocnuet Curtain Baxp. 


SN 


with dark brown cashmere on the outside and light 
brown cashmere on the inside, The trimming consists 
of lambrequin tabs of light brown cashmere, lined with brown 
muslin, and bound and trimmed with light brown silk braid. 
Light brown worsted cord and tassels and ruches of light 
brown silk ribbon complete the trimming. To make the 
pocket, cut for the back a piece of pasteboard sixteen inches 
and three-quarters long 
and nine inches and a 
quarter wide, which must 
be rounded of from the 
upper corners to the mid- 
dle of the under edge, 
Cat the front of the 
pocket to correspond 
with the back, but an 
inch and three-quarters 
longer at the upper edge. 
At the rounded outer edge of the front cut slits 
three-quarters of an inch long at regular inter- 
vals, let the edges of the slits slightly overlap 
: . S each other, and sew them on each other so that 
Fig. 1.—Ksrrtep Deston FoR the rounded outer edges of the back and front 
Cuitprey’s Jackets, Cars, correspond in length. Cover the front on the 
Covers, ETc. outside with the dark cashmere, and on the in- 
; side with the light cashmere; cover the back 
with the light cashmere on both sides. Overhand the rounded outer edges of the 
back and front together, and cover the seam with a dark brown worsted cord, Fasten 
to the front the lambrequin tabs, which are rounded at the under edge. The tabs 
are all four inches wide; the middle tab is nine inches long, and the others are grad- 
uated in length, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Bind the double material of each 
tab at the sides and rounded ends with 
dark brown silk braid three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and trim the tabs with 
dark brown silk braid a quarter of an 
inch wide as shown by the illustration, 
Overhand the straight sides together on 
the under side, and fasten the lambro- 
quin thus formed to the upper edge of 
the front, laying the edge of the lambre- 
quin over on the inside of the front three- 
quarters of an inch. Between the tabs 
set on the cord and tassels, ‘T'rim the 
inside of the top of the pocket with a 
ruche made of brown silk ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, letting the 
ruche project beyond the edge of the 
pocket half its width. Two brass rings, 
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Fig. 1.—Corxer or Tarestry Borper ror Lawprequins, Cosnions, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: Dark Green; ™ Light Green : @ Int (darkest), © 3d, F 84 
ption of Symbol: ilighteat)y Fawn (the last alk). akon © My * 8d 















Work-Bac To BE worn 
on Tax BELr. 
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covered with brown silk, are fastened to the back of the 
pocket whereby to hang it up. 


Medallions for Card-Cases, Cigar-C; etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. Colored Eibroidery ‘ 
Tuese medallions, which are also suitable for baskets, 
porte-monnaies, etc., are worked on cloth, silk, satin, vel- 
vet, or gros grain. They are worked in mosaic or dove- 
tailed satin stitch, knotted and half-polka stitch, or poise 
Russe with colored saddler’s silk. 


Crochet Border for Lingerie, etc. 


Tims border is cro- 
cheted lengthwise with 
tatting cotton, No. 80. On 


a foundation of the requisite 
length work the Ist 
round, — Always al- = 


ternately 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet), 1 ch. 
(chain stitch), with 
the latter pass over 
1 foundation stitch ; 
after the sixth dv., 
however, not 1, but 
2 ch. (with these pass over | 
2 st.), then, going forward, 
after each eleventh following 
dc. always 2 ch. also. 2d 
round.—4 ch., 1 de. on the 
next de., 1 de. on the second 
following de. of the preceding 
round; these 2 dc. are not 
worked off separately, but to- 
gether; * 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
same dc. on which the pre- = == 
vious de. has been worked, = 
pass over 3 de, of the preced- 
ing round, five leaficts on the 
next scallop of 2 ch., each of 
these leaflets consists of 3 te. 







Fig. 2.—Mepariion ror Carp-Cases, 
ETc,—CoLoreD EMBROIDERY. 








Fig. 2.—Kxorrep, Crocuet, anp Tarren Cortats Bann. 
(treble crochet), which are not worked of parately, but 
all together; after each of the first four leaflets 3 cl fter 





the fifth leaflet 1 de. on the fourth following de. of the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the same de. on which 
the previous de. has been worked, and 1 de. on the second 
following de. of the pre- 
ceding round; these 2 
de. are not worked off 
separately, but together ; 
7 ch., 1 de. on the same 
de. on which the previous 
de. has been worked, and 
1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing de. ; these 2 de. 
are worked off together. 
Repeat from *. 8d 
round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first of the 4 ch, at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., * 1 ste. on the first of the next 
three leaflets, 1 ste. on the middle of the next 3 ch. ; 
these 2 stc. are not worked off separately, but to- 
gether; 7 ch., 1 stc. on the same ch. on which the 











Fig. 2.—Knitrep Desicn For 
previous ste. has been worked, and 1 stc. on the fol- Curupren's Jackets, Cars, 


lowing leaflet; these 2 stc. are worked off together; Covers, ETC. 


7ch. After having crocheted in this manner eight 

times 2 ste. worked off together, and after each of the first seven of these stc. figures 
always 7 ch., work 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the next 7 ch. of the preceding round, 
3 ch., and repeat from *. Crochet three rounds just like those described also on the 
other side of the foundation stitches. 

























Work-Bag to be worn on the Belt. 

Tuts work-bag consists of a piece of 
card-board five inches and a quarter long 
and thr ches and three-quarters wide, 
which is pointed at the bottom and round- 
ed at the upper corners. Cover this piece 
on both sides smoothly with brown silk, 
having first lined the piece coming on the 
outside with stiff net and furnished it with 
a band of the material half an inch wide, 
about three-fourths of an inch from the 
upperedge. Sew through this band cross- 
wise several times, so as to form com- 
partments, which serve to hold sewing 
utensils, such as scissors, needle-case, 
thimble, ete. For the front of the work- 
bag cat of brown silk taken double and 
stiff net interlining two pieces. One of 











Fig. 2.—Corxer or Tapestry BorpeR FoR LAMBREQUINS, Cusuioxs, ETC. 


Deecri; Symbols: @ Light Green; & Dark Green; ® 1st (darkest), © 9d, 
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these pieces must correspond in shape to the 
back of the work-bag, but must only reach from 
the under pointed edge to within an inch and a 
quarter of the upper rounded edge of the back, 
while the upper edge must be straight. ‘The 
second piece is of the shape just described, but 
the upper straight edge must be three-quarters 
of an inch higher than the first piece. Having 
run the edges of the material together, draw two 
lines on the under side of the larger piece, which 
must reach from the under point to the upper 
edge, and be at equal distances from each other 
and the side edges. Lay the piece in a fold 
along each of these lines, overhand the folds on 
the under side, and trim them on the’ outside 
with gold braid a tenth of an inch wide as shown 
by the illustration. Run the outer edges of the 
smaller piece, join the two parts, and sew into 
them a brown silk bag nearly three inches deep. 
Three-quarters of an inch from the upper edge 
make a shirr, through which run crosswise two 
brown silk cords finished with tassels. Finally, 
sew the front thus prepared to the back of the 
bag, and cover the seam with gold braid, which 
must also extend around the rounded upper edge 
of the back. Finish the bottom of the bag with 
a tassel made of brown silk and gold braid. The 
bag depends from two chains, the top and bot- 
tom of which only are given in the illustration 
(the middle part being cut out). They consist 
of oval rings and bands. Each of the latter is 
made of a double strip of the material with a 
stiff interlining two inches long and half an inch 
wide, which is trimmed with gold braid as shown 
by the illustration, and sewed together. ‘The 
bands are connected by oval rings of bonnet 
wire an inch and three-quarters long, covered 
with single crochet of brown silk. Each chain 
consists of three bands and three oval rings. 
‘The upper rings of the chains are joined by a 
band two inches long, which is made like the 
other bands, and trimmed with loops of brown 
silk ribbon. Furnish the under side of this-bag 
with a hook of brown bonnet wire, and cover 
the seam with a piece of card-board covered 
with brown silk. 


Knotted, Crochet, and Tatted Curtain Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 517. 


Boru of these curtain bands are partly made in knot- 
work and partly in crochet-work ; the curtain band Fig. 
9 is also worked partly in tating. The knot-work and 
tatting are worked with fine white woven cord, and the 
crochet-work with coarse white knitting cotton on a 
foundation thread of cord. The illustrations only show 
one-half of esch curtain band with rosette. 

Fig. 1.—Knorrep anp Caoonrt Contarx Baxv. To 
make this cartain band work firet the foundation for 
the flowers as follows: Wind one end of a piece of fine 
white woven cotton cord twice around a bar two inches 
and four-fifths in circumference, and on the ring thus 
formed crochet 16 to 18 times alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet), 1 ch. (chain stitch). On the firet round thus 
formed crochet 4 almilar rounds, always going forward; 
the ec., however, must now be worked always on the 
ch., and at the same time on the cord, which is passed 
on for a foundation. Besides this, widen in such a 
manner that a flat round part is formed which neither 
gathers nor puckers, At the end of the fifth round 
crochet several sl. (slip stitches) without the cord 
foundation. To the outer edge at one side of this 
foundation knot 6 pieces of twisted white cord, each 
48 inches long, in such a manner that both ends of 
each cord project equally from the relative stitch ; it Is 
to be observed aleo that two of the cords muet come 
close together; at three-fifths of an inch distance from 
the latter cords knot one plece of cord to the right, 
and one piece of cord to the left of them; then again, 
after a distance of three-fifths of an inch cach, knot 
one more piece of cord to each side. With these 12 
ends of cord the knot-work is made. The latter con- 
sists of fiat knots, which are worked like the knot 
shown by Fig. 8, 183 of Harper's Bazar, Vol. IV. 
No. 9; work such a knot first with the 4 ends of cord 
to the right, and then work a similar knot with the 4 
ends of cord to the left. After forming both knots di- 
vide each 4 ends of cord into twos, crdes both free 
middle cords, and work a knot with the two inner ends 
of cord of the left knot and the two nearest of the mid- 
dle cot then also work a knot with the two remain- 
ing. middle cords and with the two inner cords of the 
knot to the right. Now again divideeach 4 cords, and 
with each 3 cords of one part and the nearest 3 cords 
of the other part work one knot each; by doing this 
the knots are alternated. Continue in this manner un- 
til the knotted strip counts 8 knots at both sides, then 
divide the 12 projecting ends of cord into sixes, lay 
each 6 ends fiat next each other, and with the twice 6 
ends work a flat knot like the other knots. The cord 
windings of this knot must be joined with a few stitch- 
es so that each 6 cords lie flat beside each other. Now 
form a ring 4 inches in circumference of the ends of 
cord, sew them together in thie position, and then cov- 

* er them closely with button-hole stitches of woven 
cord. Now tie 6 Pieces of cord, 48 inches long each, 
to the opposite side of the crochet foundation also, 
and with these work a knotted piece in the manner 
just described ; this must also endina ring. For the 
calyx of the flower crochet on the cord ring on which 
the ist round of the foundation has been worked, al- 
ways alternately 1 de. (double crochet), 1 ch. (the de. 
must always come between the st. of the Ist round). 
Now lay on the foundation cord, and on this and the 
at. of the preceding round work the second round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 8c. on thenextch.,1ch. Third round, 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next cb., 2 ch., and, 
finally, the fourth round.—Always alternately 1 ac. on 
the next ch., then 1 picot of 5 ch., and 1 sc. on the first 
of the 5 ch. ; this completes the calyx of the flower. For 
each petal make a foundation of 15 ut. with knitting 
cotton, and on this crochet, going back and passing 
over the 4 last st., 5 times alternately 1 dc. on the next 
et, 1 ch, with the latter pass over 1 foundation st., 
then one more dc. on the next st. This open-work 
strip forms the uMddle of the petal. Now work 1 ch., 
turn the work, lay on the foundation cord, and on the 
strip crochet always alternately 1 sc., 1 ch., the sc. al- 
waye on the ch. of the preceding round and on the cord 
foundation, At the point of the strip (the middle of 
the round) widen in such a manner that the work 
neither gathers nor puckers. At the end of the round 
work 1 ch., turn the work, and, going back, crochet 1 
round like the preceding round, then 1 more round in 
asimilar manner. When the requisite number of pet- 
als are worked sew them on the previously worked 
foundation as shown by the Illastration, so that the 
edge of the calyx covers the seam made by sewing on 
the upper circle of leaves. Now fasten the stamens, 
which are 4 inches long, into the calyx; these stamens 
consist of woven cotton loops and several three-etrand. 
cotton braids; the latter are wound at the ends as 
shown by the illustration, and form a short thread 
strand there. 

Fig. 2—Kxorrep, Croonrt, axp Tarren Ccrtatn 
Baxp. To make this curtain band first crochet a round 
foundation, like the foundation of curtain band Fig. 1. 
Then tle 8 pieces of fine woven cotton cord, each 48 
inches long, to one side of the crochet foundation; 
they must be at a distance of two-fifths of an inch each 
apart, and tied so that both ends of each cord project 

nally, With each 4 ends of cord next each other (2 

on these serve for knotting, and the other 2 form the 


oe 





foundation) work, as shown by the illustration, alter- 
nate double-knot bars like thoee of the bat shown bj 
Fig. 10, on page 476 of Harper's Bazar, No. 30, Vol, IV. 
(see also 3 


de for froning mat, Fig. 2, page 484, Har- 
per's Bazar, Wo. 81, Vol. V., whic gives directions 
for working these double knots). en the knotted 


piece is long enough, work with the 4 outer ends of 
cord to the right, then also with the 4 outer ends of 
cord to the leit, each one bar of double knots some- 
what longer (see illustration), and with the remaining 
ends of cord work the middle double-knot bar as shown 
by the illustration; the latter plainly shows that two 
double cords are here used in knotting, the remaining 
four cords form the foundation. Finally, lay all the 
projecting ends of cord together in the shape of aring, 
and on this ring work close button-hole stitches of sim- 
ilar cord. A similar knotted strip is also worked on 
the other side of the crochet foundation. Now work 
the rosette at the middle of the curtain band in tattin; 
with woven cord. For the rosette work 5 circles of 
tatted rings graduated in size, the 8 under circles count 
8 rings each, the fourth circle counts 6 and the 
fifth (the upper) circle counte 8 rings only. h rin, 
of the under (the 1: it) circle consista of 20 double 
stitches, the rings of the following circle count 16 
double stitches each, the rings of the third circle each 
12, of the fourth circle each 10, and of the tifth circle 
each 8 double stitches; it is also to be observed that 
the. rings of each circle are fastened to each other by 
means of apicot. Sew the rings on the crochet founda- 
tion as shown by the illustration, and tie white cotton 
tassels to the rosette. 


Knitting Designs for Children’s Jackets, Caps, 
Covers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations oa page 517. 

Fig. 1.—For thie design make a foundai-on divisible 
by 9, and on this work, going backward and forward, 
as follows: Ist round.—« 2k. (i. ¢., stitches knit plain), 
k. 2 together, el. (slip), 1 k., and draw the slipped ste 
(stitch) over, 2 k., t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k., t. 
t. 0., and repeat from *. 9 round.—All puried, the 
threads thrown over are always worked off as st. 
Like this round all the rounds of the design denoted 
by even numbers are worked; we shall, therefore, 
make no further reference to them in the couree of the 
work. 3d round.—1‘k., * k. 2 together, sl, 1 k. 
draw the elipped st. over,2k.,tto.,1k., tt. 
k. Repeat from *. Sth round.—* K-2 together, al., 
1k., draw the slipped st. over, 1 k., t. t.0., 9 k., on the 
following st. 1 k. and 1 p. (that is, at parle), tto. 
1 k., and repeat from *. 7th round.—1 k., * 
1k., draw the slipped at. over, tt t.0.,6k., tt. 0. 
3 together, ‘and repeat from ¥. 9th round.—x Si., 
k, the slipped st. drawn over, t.t.0.,2k.,k.2 together. 
al., 1 k., the slipped et. drawn over, 2k., & t.0. Repeat 
from *. 11th round.—1 k, * tt o.,2 k., kK. 2 to- 
gether, al, 1k., draw the slipped st, over, 2k, t. t. 0. 

k.,andrepeatfrom x. 13th round.—2k., x t. t.0.,1 
k, k. 2 together, el., 1 k., the slipped st. drawn over, 1 
kt to, 2k, on the following st. 1k. and 1p Re- 
peat from *. 15th round.—3 k., « t to, K.2 to- 

ther, al., 1 k., the slipped st. drawn over, t t. Oy 

k. Repeat from *. 17th round.—x* S81, 1 k., 
draw the slipped st. over, 2 k., t. t. 0., l.,1 k., draw 
the slipped et. over, t. t'0., 3k., k. 2 together, and re- 
peat from *. With the assistance of this description 
the design may easily be continued, alternating it as 


before. 

Fig. 2—For this design make a foundation divisible 
by 8, and on this knit, going backward and forward, 
as follows: 1st round.— T. t. o., p. 2 together, 3 Papi 

ther, t. t. 0., 1 p., and repeat from x. 
round.—T. t. 0.,23k., * t. t.0.,el,1k, the slipped et. 
drawn over, 1 k., k.'2 together, tto, 8k. Repeat 
from + ; at the end of the round work only i k. in- 
stead of 3. 8d round.—3 p., * t t.0., p. 8 togeth- 
er,t.to.,5 p. Repeat from +; at the end of the 
round work 4 p. instead of & 4th round.—* 8 k., 
k. 2 together, . t.o.,1k., t,t. 0, k.3 together. Re- 
peat from x ; at the end of the round, after the Jast 2 
Bt knit ether, work 1 more k. 6th round.—3 Be 
ett Oo, t.'t.o., p. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er. "Repeat from + ; at the end of the round, instead 
of the last 2 p. together, work 1 p. only. 6th round. 
—»* Sl, k. 9 together, draw the slipped st. over, tt. 0., 
5k.,t to. Repeat from x ; at the end of the round, 
after the last t t. o., k. 2 together. 7th roand.—x* 
1lp,tto,p ther, 8 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0. 
Repeat from x ; at the end of the round, after the last 
t t0., work 1'p. 8th round—? k., x t. to., al, 1 
k., the slipped st. drawn over, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
0., 3k. Hepeat from * ; at the end of the round work 
2k. only instead of 8 Continue the design with the 
assistance of this description and the illustration. 


Corners of Tapestry Borders for Lambrequins, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Soa illustrations on page 517. 

Turse borders are worked with zephyr worsted and 
filling silk in cross stitch on canvas, e description 
of symbols indicates the colors to be used. Both de- 
signs are suitable for ornamenting the lambrequin for 
ihe window curtains shown in the last number of the 

jazar. 




















A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 


LAWYER'S office in summer-time is by 

no means an agreeable place of sojourn. 
There is a prevailing sense of dryness and a lack 
of verdure. The only greenness perceptible is 
in the conduct of the clients and in the green 
“ferret” with which the sheets of parchment are 
bound together. Pastoral influences, too, are 
altogether wanting. There are no “bleating 
flocks,” nor any thing to suggest their existence, 
unless it be the skins which have been stripped 
from their backs and converted into the afore- 
said parchment, in which sheep’s clothing the 
ravening wolves of the profession are wont to 
disguise their meaning, if not themselves; the 
only fountains are ink fountains; and there are 
No trees except those genealogical growths which 
flourish under the culture of Garter and Claren- 
cleux. 

The office of Messrs. Catchem & Eatem, of 
Spiders Inn, furmed no exception to the general 
truth of this description. I had been their bond- 
slave or managing clerk for some time, and was 
seated in my prison one fine afternoon during 
the month of June, 186-, bewailing my hard lot 
in the intervals of labor in a somewhat depressed 
frame of mind. I rather suspect that I must 
have fallen into a doze. I had been engaged for 
some time in making out a bill of costs against 
some unfortunate debtor whom we had been 
grinding in our legal mill, and I remember that 
I had been speculating upon the remarkable 
analogy existing between the bestial and human 
creations, and reflecting how precisely the tigers, 
wolves, snakes, and wasps in the former are re- 
peated in the lawyers, bill-discounters, doctors, 
and old maids of the latter dispensation. The 
vastness of the subject was, I suppose, too much 
for me, and I had taken refnge from the problem 
in sleep, when I was suddenly aroused by the 
deep bass voice of my venerable superior, Mr. 
Catchem. 

““Mr. Hopkins,” said the voice, ‘I find that 
I shall be unable to go down to Dedborough to 
complete that purchase of Mr. Ponsonby’'s, and 
therefore you will have to go. The appointment 
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for completion is at ten o'clock on Thursday 
morning, 60 that you must leave town by the 
5.15 train to-morrow afternoon, and sleep at 
Dedborough, ready for the next morning. The 
purchase-money is paid into the London branch 
of Messrs. Musgrave's bank at Dedborough ; you 
will therefore only have to take a check with you 
for the amount, and get it cashed in the morning, 
ready for the settlement. Come into my room 
to-morrow about four, and I will give you in- 


structions. I am going across the square to 
Squeezem & Scrunchem’s. Back in half an 
hour.” 


Exit Mr. Catchem, and up jumps Mr. Hop- 
kins and executes a war-dance of a jubilant and 
triumphant description, indicative of his delight 
at the prospect before him. The sparrow out- 
side my window flew away in great disorder, ev- 
idently astonished at the indecoram of my be- 
havior, and only accustomed to the gravity of 
demeanor becoming an inn of court. Invigora- 
ted by this little interlude, I returned to my bill 
of costs, thinking that, after all, old Catchem was 
perhaps not quite so black as I had painted him. 
‘The point of view is every thing, and seen through 
the medium of my country excursion, even he 
appeared to lose several shades of darkness. 

Business over for the day, I walked home to 
my lodgings in Lavender Crescent, Camberwell, 
still in the same state of exhilaration. ‘‘ Jane,” 
said I, bursting into the passage, ‘‘I am going 
into the country for a few days; will you come 
with me?” : 

‘Lor, Mr. Hopkins, Sir,” said Jane, ‘how 
can I? 1 couldn't leave missus and the ‘ouse, 
even if you was kind enough to take me. Is 
any thing the matter, Sir? Oh, don’t, Sir, 
please! You promised me you wouldn't.” And 
Jane leaves my room with her cheeks considera- 
bly rouged, and a conviction, I think, that I have 
been taking something besides exercise. 

After tea I packed a carpet-bag ready for my 
country excursion; and then, in order to get 
over the intervening time, I lighted the pipe of 
peace, and sat myself down in my easy-chair to 
read Lady Sappho Godiva's delightful ‘‘ Flesh- 
worms,” and to admire the gorgeous upholstery 
which is therein so minutely described, and, 
above all, the sacculent morbidezza of the female 
portraits. I certainly found her ‘‘ carnations,” 
as painters call them, deliciously warm and 
juicy, and the scene-painting all that could be 
desired. 

In the morning I arrayed myself with a de- 
gree of care befitting the importance of the oc- 
casion, and departed joyfully for town, having 
first taken an affectionate leave of Jane, whose 
faint ‘‘ Don't !’’ sounded, I thought, much more 
like ‘‘Do!” The day dragged through at last, 
and punctually at four p.m. I knocked at Mr. 
Catchem's green-baize door, and was desired to 
enter. 

‘This is the conveyance, Mr. Hopkins,” said 
that gentleman, ‘‘which you will see properly 
executed before you pay the purchase-money ; 
and take care that all the title-deeds ‘shown in 
the abstract are handed over to you at the same 
time. ‘The money, as I told you, is at Messrs. 
Masgrave's bank in Dedborough, and here is a 
check for the amount, £4060. I can not cross 
the check, because you will have to pay in cash; 
so mind, if zo please, that you are very careful 
of the check. The appointment for completion 
is at Mr. Upton’s office, in Dedborough, on 
Thursday. This £10 note is for your own ex- 
penses, for which you will account to me on your 
return. Be very careful, if you please, and lose 
no time in getting off. Good-day.” 

I returned my venerable superior's adieu with 
great alacrity, and, shaking the dust of the office 
off my feet and my clothes, I hailed a passing 
hansom, and was soon gleefully bowling off to 
the Great Northern Railway. In my private 
capacity I need hardly say that I did not ride 
much in cabs ; but on occasions like the present 
I felt that I represented the firm of C. & E., and 
was determined that their dignity and official 
status should suffer no abatement at my hands. 

‘*Two bob, captain, please,” said the jarvey, 
when I got out. I observe, by-the-way, that 
cabmen generally salute gentlemen of doubtful 
exterior as “captain,” which I suppose is in- 
tended as a delicate compliment. I paid him at 
once “‘like a gentleman,” as he was good enongh 
to assure me; for, though I knew it was double 
his fare, I never haggle about the price when I 
am spending my employers’ money. It is a kind 
of spoiling the Egyptians, in which, as in all re- 
venge, there is, to use Lord Bacon's phrase, a 
sort of wild justice. 

Acting upon the same principle, I took a first- 
class ticket to Dedborough, and ensconced my- 
self in the most comfortable carriage I could 
find. I first paid a visit to the book-stall, to 
provide myself with some literature for possible 
contingencies, I made choice of a magazine 
containing story called ‘Gustavus Snooks’s 
Will,” which promised some interest to a law- 
yer, as I have generally observed that such his- 
tories contain some very remarkable legal inci- 
dents, confirmatory of the old classical axiom 
that it is wiser in the cobbler to stick to his last. 
King Solomon’s dictum that there is nothing 
new under the sun is conclusively disproved by 
the history in question; for in it I find the ex- 
ecutors of a will signing the will as well as the 
testator, which I affirm to be an entire novelty. 

I was lost in admiration at the boldness of this 
innovation, when the door of the carriage was 
opened, and a lady entered in deep mourning, 
and seated herself in an opposite division ; soon 
afterward we got under way, and were joyfully 
rattling out of the smoke and noise of the great 
Babylon into the pure air of the country. My 
companion, though still apparently a mere girl, 
was dressed in widow's weeds, or rather in that 
most becoming modification of them which is 
now prevalent, and in which one single beading 
of white crape edging the black bonnet does 








duty for the hideous old widow's cap. So much 
as I could see of her, she was very pretty. Her 
complexion was perfectly pale, and she had 
large, deep gray eyes, which darkened in color at 
the outer edge of the iris, where it merged into 
the deep black fringe of the eyelash. Her mouth 
was hidden by the broad band of double crape 
which edged her veil; but her lovely brown hair 
was displayed by hor mite of a bonnet, and was 
coiled in massive lustrous wreaths behind her 
beautiful head. She.made no affectation of deep 
grief; but her eyes had that curious benambed 
appearance which you sometimes see in an ani- 
mal which is stricken with some great pain. 

Sorrow always appears to me #0 sacred a 
thing that I felt no inclination to make any ef- 
fort toward the usual acquaintance of fellow- 
travelers, and accordingly devoted myself to my 
book. But some trifling courtesy broke the ice 
between us, and it seemed that my companion 
was anxious to obtain some information about 
her journey. Was I going to Dedborough? and 
what time would the train get there? Could I 
tell her of any hotel at which she could stay for 
a short time? Would it be very expensive? 
She apologized for asking these questions by 
saying that she had lived for many years in 
France, and was entirely ignorant of England 
and its ways. Her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears as she spoke of France, and I could not 
help feeling for one so young who had suffered 
so much, 

I gave her all the information I could upon 
the subject, and in return she told me some par- 
ticulars of her story. She had lately come from 
‘Tours, where she had lost her husband after a 
year’s marriage; and, being left almost penni- 
less, her friends had persuaded her to seek for a 
situation as governess in England, instead of, as 
she would have preferred, in France. This place 
she had at length found, as she hoped, in the 
family of a gentleman living near Dedborough ; 
she was to sleep at that town for one night, and 
to be fetched to the Cedars, her new home, in 
the morning. She feared an English hotel 
would be very costly after the French ones to 
which she was accustomed. Would there be a 
salon in which ladies could sit, or must she take 
her meal in her bedroom? All this she asked 
in the most natural, innocent, childish manner 
imaginable ; and I could not help thinking what 
a very child she was, and how totally unfit to 
travel in England alone, with her confiding, win- 
ning way, and pretty half-foreign accent. I told 
her in reply that I intended to have a sitting- 
room for my own use (which, by-the-way, was a 
very sudden intention on my part), and that if 
she would brighten it with her presence during 
her evening meal, it would give me very sincere 
pleasure. She didn’t know. Might she do 80? 
Would it be quite en régle for a lady to do 80? 
Tf she real/y might— I assured her that she need 
not be uneasy on that score; and I felt really 
glad that it was in my power to act in some sort 
as her protector. Duty is delightful when it as- 
sumes the form of taking a lovely girl-widow 
under one’s protecting wing. 

As I stepped on to the platform at Dedbor- 
ough an inspector on duty inquired if my name 
were Hopkins. Wondering what prompted the 
question, I replied that it was; and having far- 
ther made me give the address of my firm in 
London, he handed me a telegram which had 
passed my train upon the wires, and which told 
me that the purchase would not be completed 
till the Friday morning, as the deeds were not 
ready for delivery to the purchaser. ‘‘ By all 
means,” said I to myself, ‘‘so much the better. 
I shall be delighted to have another day in the 
country. I will go over and see this old place 
which Mr. Ponsonby has bought.” I have a 
special passion for old houses in the country. 
A good part of my boyhood was passed at one 
such, in ‘pleasant Hertfordshire,” and in mem- 
ory of it 1 love them all. Meanwhile I placed 
my companion and her traveling-bag in a cab, 
and drove with her to the Blue Crocodile, which 
was the house in Dedborough that I had been 
advised to stay at. 

I found the hotel one of the pleasant, old-- 
fashioned, comfortable houses—now, alas, 
coming scarcer every year—in which the buxom 
landlady receives one as an old friend, and caters 
for one’s comfort with kind solicitude. A great 
contrast to the ‘‘lady-manager” of the modern 
monster hotel, who sits in an inaccessible office, 
and is far too grand to take any interest in the 
welfare of the guests, whom she knows only as 
“*No. 537,” or whatever the numeral in which 
their identity is lost may chance to be. My com- 
panion would have nothing but tea, and, seated 
at the tea-table, she looked more beautiful and 
child-like than ever. 

It was a lovely summer evening, soft and 
balmy, and, sitting at an open window before a 
garden full of roses and mignonette, the air that 
filled the room was laden with their fragrance. 
The sun went down in glorious state—a crimson 
ball into a purple sea of mist. A river ran be- 
low the bottom of the garden, reflecting as in a 
glass the gorgeous colors of the western sky, 
while the plash of an occasional boat broke from 
time to time the stillness of the night. ‘There 
was a piano in our room, and as I sat musing in 
the gloaming, my companion seated herself be- 
fore it, and in absent mood struck a few chords. 
Gradually she seemed moved to more effort, and 
in a few minutes the plaintive strains of Mozart's 
‘* Pro peccatis” rose upon the air. ‘The melan- 
choly solemnity of the prayer seemed to har- 
monize with her state of sorrow, and she sang 
the words with heart-felt pathos. Like Rubini, 
she appeared to have “ tears in her voice,” which 
breathed the very spirit of passionate sorrow. I 
sat entranced in a dream of bliss. Each element 
of beauty seemed to heighten and enbance the 
Tests-music never sounds so sweetly as at such 
a time—and as the voice of the singer—hereelf 
almost unseen—trembled forth into a flood of 
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melody, I wished that I could sit and listen to 
it forever. What a life, I thought, encompassed 
by such sights and sounds and fragrance, com- 
pared to the wretched drudgery of my own! 

All too soon it came to an end. My fellow- 
traveler soon closed the piano, and with a simple 
“‘ good-night,” left me to build what castles I 
might in her absence. She had left her hand- 
kerchief on the ground. I picked it up and 
pressed it to my lips, and as I did so I saw a 
beautifully embroidered ‘‘ Marie” in one corner 
of it, which I thought a charming name. I kept 
it as long as I dared, and then rang for the cham- 
ber-maid to take it up to her. I sat for some 
time lenger; but the glory was departed, and I 
was soon glad to follow her example, and to take 
what remembrance I could of my pleasure into 
dream-land with me. 

In the morning I breakfasted alone, Madame 
De Fontanges (for that, I found, was her name) 
sending me her compliments, and saying that 
she preferred to take her coffee in her own room. 
I determined to make the most of my day; but 
first I placed my pocket-book, containing the 
important check, in my traveling-bag; and 
having carefully locked it, I locked the bag it- 
self into one of the drawers of the wardrobe in 
my bedroom, and placed the key in my pocket. 
I had been debating with myself as to the safest 
manner of keeping this check, which was rather 
a cloud upon my happiness, and I deemed this 
the safest manner of taking care of it. Having 
got this matter off my mind, I applied myself 
vigorously to the breakfast before me, reveling 
in the golden butter and creamy milk of the 
country, after the manufactured articles of Lav- 
ender Crescent, where the butter was made of 
fat, and the milk chiefly supplied by the cow 
with the iron tail. Nor did I forget the more 
substantial items of eggs and bacon, deeming it 
advisable, with Major Dalgetty, to provender the 
garrison against possible sieges. 

It was a charming morning, and as I started 
off to walk to ‘‘ Foxholes,” the place which our 
client had purchased, I couldn’t help devoutly 
wishing that my lines had fallen in such pleasant 
places as the country around Dedborough. No 
one enjoys the country like a cockney, who is 
imprisoned in the smoke and stir of London. 
Every flower and blade of grass appeals to him 
with a force and vividness which the rustic never 
feels ; and if he chance to have passed the happy 
hours of childhood amidst such scenes, they 
touch a chord in his heart which vibrates with 
delight. I found Foxholes was six or seven 
miles from Dedborough ; so that I had abundant 
time to walk leisurely onward, resting from 
time to time to drink more deeply of the pure 
joys around me, and wandering from the path- 
way into any wood which took my fancy by the 
road-side. 

By mid-day I reached the entrance to the 
house. It was a white gate, under tall, over- 
arching elms, making a deep shade after the 
glare of the sun. Farther on the entranco road 
ran under some high pine-trees, whose deep 
black foliage made a. still darker shade, broken 
and enlivened by the crimson gleams of their 
boles. Beside this wood spread a large sheet of 
water, all overgrown with superb water-lilies, 
whose leaves lay almost blistering in the hot sun, 
forming a dark green flooring, from which the 
bloom cups of ivory and gold sprang up in rich 
luxuriance; while water-spiders skated about 
on the surface from the beds of jointed reeds 
which fringed the sides of the lakelet, and great 
dragon-flies, of bronze and blue and crimson, 
hung suspended over it on gauzy wings, motion- 
less for a moment, and then darting off with 
lightning speed. I was speculating upon the 
capabilities of the place for fishing, when a vain 
young frog, boastful of his strength, and desiring 
to exhibit it, sprang from the bank some three 
feet into the water, and again gathering up his 
legs, was plunging with glee through the bright 
green waters, when lo! the reeds by the bank 
were suddenly cleft asunder, a dark body shot 
out from the side, there was a flash of a great 
silver green side under the surface, and a ‘‘swirl” 
upon the top—and poor froggy had performed 
his last acrobatic feat, and his place would know 
him no more. 

The grass around the water was deep in soft 
moss, into which my feet sank at every step. 
Thousands of grasshoppers—dark brown, drab, 
and pale sea green—were singing their joyful 
song, leaping high into the air, and falling heels 
over head in every direction. In the pine-trees 
was a wood-pigeon uttering ‘‘its long love-dit- 
ty,” most melancholy but most beautiful of 
country sounds; proclaiming its undying pas- 
sion for its wife, sitting close by upon her eggs, 
and stopping from time to time with a frightened 
sudden ‘‘hoo,” when I walked upon the odorous 
pine needles beneath its nest. 

The house was an old red brick building, not 
of the bright red which tells of Dutch William 
and Sir John Vanbrugh, but of an earlier date, 
stained with age and lichens, and overgrown 
with vines and jasmine. ‘The old entrance door 
looked strong enough to resist a siege, studded 
all over with thick square iron bosses. I knocked, 
and was admitted into the great stone-flagged 
hall, a huge square room with a quadrangular 
black oaken staircase rising from it. The doors 
of entrance into the various rooms down stairs 
were all of dark mahogany, with the handles as 
high up as one’s shoulder, and in the fire-places 
were the old-fashioned ‘‘dogs” for wood fires. 
A delightful place, I thought. How I should 
like to spend my days there! I left the house 
with lingering regret, after staying as long as I 
decently could, and wandered out again toward 
the great fruit garden, passing on my way a 
charming summer pavilion, built of the same 
red brick, through whose open door swallows 
were wheeling in and ont, to and from their 
nests built high up the walls against the ceiling, 
twittering with joy (as well they might), and 





with their indigo blue backs glistening in the 
bright sunshine. From the peas in the fruit 
garden rose a flight of blackbirds and thrushes, 
while the harsh scream of a brilliant jay re- 
sounded through the summer air. What a par- 
adise I thought it! I sat myself down upon a 
rustic seat close to a pond full of great fat carp, 
and watched them gasping at the surface of the 
water, and sucking down any unwary flies that 
came within their reach. 

I was glad to rest after my walk, and I know 
of no place of rest so delightful as a garden : 


“Some flow’rets of Eden we still inherit ;” 


and I do verily believe, for myself, that these 
paradisiacal flowers flourish most freely in coun- 
try gardens. Sitting as I did, breathing the 
sweet fresh country air, soothed by the comfort- 
able sounds from a rookery which stood behind 
the house, inhaling the fragrance of the masses 
of bright flowers, and basking in the blessed sun, 
my thoughts reverted to that happy time. in the 
history of the world when a garden contained 
the whole of the human race; before the flam- 
ing sword had driven them forth, and the wav- 
ing of that magic brand had drawn thorns and 
thistles out of the teeming soil. Having thor- 
oughly rested myself, I set out leisurely upon my 
return journey, sopping to lunch at a road-side 
inn, which I had remarked some half mile back, 
upon the way. I had most thoroughly enjoyed 
my excursion so far; but such short holidays are 
clouded rather painfully by a sense of their eva- 
nescence. 

I got back to Dedborough late in the after- 
noon, indulging a vague hope that my charming 
fellow-traveler might not have yet left; but, alas! 
I was doomed to disappointment, for my friend 
the waiter informed me, with cheerful alacrity, 
that Madame De Fontanges had left inher friend's 
carriage directly after lunch, leaving for me a 
message of compliments and grateful thanks. 
Sic transit! 

. My first care was to adjourn to my bedroom, 
to see after the safety of the all-important check. 
All safe I found it, and immediately transferred 
the pocket-book containing it to the breast pock- 
et of my coat, as I did not intend to leave the 
house again until.I went to attend the appoint- 
ment for completion of the purchase. My sit- 
ting-room, I fancied, looked very desolate; but 
there was no help for it, and after dinner I was 
glad to adjourn to the coffee-room to lessen the 
feeling of loneliness. 

Next morning I started off to complete the 
business which had brought me down; but first 
I called at Messrs. Musgrave’s bank to cash the 
check, as we could not ask the vendor to tako 
our check. ‘On presenting the check at the 
counter, I fancied the cashier looked somewhat 
surprised, but that I attributed to the largeness 
of the amount for which it was drawn. After 
asking me one or two questions about it, he took 
the check into the private room of one of the 
partners, and in a few moments he returned and 
requested me to walk into Mr. Musgrave's room, 
as he wished to speak to me about it. I found 
the partner holding the check in his hand, and 
looking rather grave, and I began to fear that 
the bank was in a bad way, and that they were 
unable to meet the payment. The banker de- 
sired his clerk to leave; and having carefully 
closed the door, he asked me some questions as 
to the drawer of the check, where I had re- 
ceived it, and so on; which, of course, I had no 
difficulty in answering. Still he did not seem 
satisfied, and continued to question me in a 
manner which was fast making me angry, when 
the door opened, and a quiet, gentlemanly look- 
ing man of middle age entered the room and 
wished Mr. Musgrave ‘‘ good-morning.” 

‘This is the young man,” said the banker to 
him, and proceeded to repeat my answers to the 
new-comer. By this time I was getting very 
uneasy, and asked Mr. Musgrave somewhat im- 
patiently what was wrong about the check, 

“Well, young man,” said the new-comer, 
quietly, ‘‘the fact is, the genuine check was 
presented yesterday and cashed, and this is a 
forgery, for which I shall have to detain you 
until we have communicated with the drawer.” 

I was utterly stunned at this statement, and 
declared vehemently that it was impossible; 
that the check had never left my possession since 
it was handed over to me; and that the whole 
story was some villainous conspiracy to ruin me, 
or to avoid paying the money. The banker 
seemed somewhat nettled at this remark, and 
was beginning an angry reply, when the stranger 
stopped him, saying the less said the better. 
He then said that he was the superintendent of 
police at Dedborough, and that I must consider 
myself in custody; but if I would give my word 
to go quietly with him, no fuss or scandal need 
be made about it. I felt like a person in a 
dream. Could it really be possible that I was 
arrested on a charge of forgery? My head swam 
at the thought, and I sank fainting on a chair 
behind me. Mr. Musgrave, who seemed a hu- 
mane, fatherly sort of man, appeared to be greatly 
shocked at the whole affair, and persuaded my 
custodian to let me have some wine before we 
left, which brought back my scattered senses. 
He then told mé that the check had been pre- 
sented about two o'clock on the previous day, 
and had been paid in notes all but the odd sixty 
pounds, which was cashed in gold. The person 
presenting ii was a youngish man, with mustache 
and dark hair, who had answered with perfect 
correctness several questions about my employ- 
ers which had been put to him to test his iden- 
tity. 

and now, young man,” said the police offi- 
cer, ‘‘the less you say the better, because, you 
know, it will only be used against you. I must 
trouble you to come with me; but first I must 
take you back to your hotel to search your 
room.” 


By this time I was so entirely crushed by the: 
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whole affair that I seemed to have lost even the 
power of speech ; and had he proposed to cut off 
my head there and then, I think I should hardly 
have offered any objection. I walked mechan- 
ically by his side through the streets of Dedbor- 
ough, but they did not look like the same streets 
which I had passed through, full of hope and 
confidence, but a short half hour before. I fan- 
cied that every one we met looked askance at 
me, and that the guilt of the crime which I had 
not committed was branded like Cain’s upon my 
brow. Was it really only half'an hour since I 
had been free? It seemed an age ago. We 

a beggar—a wretched, half-starved object 
clad in city rags, with pallid face and eyes, out 
of which all hope had long since died—and how 
devoutly I longed to change places with him, if 
I could but have shaken off the incubus which 
oppressed me! All my old life rose in review 
before me. Where were the troubles which I 
had thought so heavy? Could it be possible 
that I had been unhappy ever before? The of- 
fice in Spiders Inn seemed to me now to have 
been the very gate of heaven, and Lavender 
Crescent a dream of bliss. And Jane—would 
she, too, hear of me as a torger? My mind pic- 
tured her reading the account of my committal 
in the Standard, which her mistress indulged in, 
and which generally found its way into the kitch- 
en after Mrs. Johnson had done with it up stairs. 
The very paragraph swam before my eyes. 
“The prisoner was a young man of shabby-gen- 
teel exterior, and appeared to feel his position 
very acutely. In answer to the worthy magis- 
trate, he protested his innocence of the charge 
against him,” etc., etc., in the stereotyped phrase- 
ology which meets our eyes from day to day, and 
which enables one half of the world to gloat over 
the miseries of the other, and to thank their 
God that they are ‘‘not ‘as this publican.” 

“No. 21, Sir; yes, Sir, certainly. This way, 
if you please, Mr. Bracelet,” said the obsequious 
chamber-maid of the Crocodile to the great man 
who had me in his gripe, preceding us up stairs 
to my bedroom. Jy beilroom ! Where would 
be my nect bedroom? I wondered. ‘‘ This is 
the room, if you please, Sir,” as she threw open 
the door of No. 21. 

‘Thanks, my dear; that "ll do—you needn’t 
stay,” to the girl, whose eyes were dilating with 
wonder to see what was coming next. 

‘“‘This your bag, young man? Unlock it, 
please. Ah! clean collar, shaving-tackle, night- 
gown, socks—quite so. Any thing in this pock- 
et? I thought so; silent matches, wax-candle, 
skeleton keys, blank checks. Yes, yes; now we 
shall do. We'll take this handy little bag with 
us, please.” 

Was that my bag! Was I dreaming? I 
rubbed my eyes with a vague hope that I might 
be in an accursed nightmare; but no! my vision 
remained the same, and there stood Mr. Super- 
intendent Bracelet, prepared to attend me, with 
my bag in his hand, and a complacent, com- 
fortable smile upon his face. By this time my 
faculty of surprise was utterly exhausted; and 
if he had again thrust his band into my bag and 
pulled forth a snake or a dodo, it would have 
appeared to me the most natural thing in the 
world. 

I begged him to grant me one favor, which 
was to telegraph to my employers in London be- 
fore making any charge before a magistrate ; and 
this he agreed to do. Meanwhile he conducted 
me to the police station in Dedborough, and left 
me to my own meditations, which were sorrow- 
ful enough. I flung myself down on the bench 
of my cell, hardly caring what should come next. 
I must have fallen, I suppose, into a troubled 
sleep, for it was past three o’clock when I was 
aroused by some one entering the room, and I 
found myself face to face with Mr. Catchem, 
His arrival gave me courage to tell my story mi- 
nutely from the moment of my leaving London; 
and I was greatly relieved to find that he seem- 
ed to give credit: to it, and that his anxiety was 
much more to recover the money than to bring 
home the crime to me. 

He undertook to be responsible for my appear- 
ance, if required; and employed Mr. Bracelet to 
see if he could gain any trace of my too-fasci- 
nating fellow-traveler, whom he made me de- 
scribe most minutely. We could learn nothing 
of any such person at Dedborough station ; but 
on using the wires, we found that a lady answer- 
ing to her description, with a gentleman, had 
taken tickets for Swindon by the 3.5 train of the 
previous day, from a station on a loop-line ten 
miles across the country from Dedborongh. We, 
of course, proceeded by the first train to Swindon, 
and there again we got scent of the supposed fu- 
gitive as having alighted there and taken the first 
train across to Liverpool. This was hopeful 
news to me, and I breathed a sigh of relief at 
the possibility of success. No time was lost in 
following up the trail; and by ten o'clock that 
night we saw the forests of masts of the great 
western port tapering skyward out of the smoke 
and mist. 

We learned that the American steamer A/ba- 
tross had gone out with the flood tide two hours 
before, and drove in hot haste to the office of 
the company; but it was past business hours, 
and the office was closed. On we went still— 
found the lodgings of the cash clerk, and hunted 
him from them to a café chantant in the town, 
where he was vigorously applauding an imita- 
tion of Mademoiselle Schneider’s Bulotte in 
‘*Barbe-Bleu.” Rather sulky at first at the in- 
terruption, we found means to mollify him, 
and— 

Yes, there were a lady and gentleman, who had 
secured berths only that morning—didn’t seem 
particular whereabouts in the vessel, so that they 
could go, 

‘* Widow ?” 

No, the lady was certainly not a widow. 
Young, pretty, and dressed in colors—blue, 
he thought. Gentleman tall, dark, with mus- 


—— 
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tache. The name, he thought, was Colonel and 
Mrs. White, but couldn't be sure until he saw 
his book. 

“* Did they pay in notes?” 
_. No, in gold ; because he remembered thinking 
it strange that they should pay all gold. At 
nine o'clock in the morning the offices would be 
open, but he would be there, say, by 8.30. 

This payment in gold was what we feared, and 
I began to suspect that, after all, they would slip 
through our fingers. The only thing to do was 
to search all through the hotels of the place, in 
the vague hope of finding their lair and getting 
some farther clew; but it was already past 
twelve, and this must be postponed till the morn- 
ing. We accordingly adjourned to the Royal 
Swan for the night, Mr. Bracelet kindly locking 
me into my room—just for form’s sake, as he 
considerately observed. For hours I could not 
close my eyes; but at last I fell into a confused 
sort of slumber, in which I saw that gentleman 
in widow's weeds singing the Stabat Mater, 
while the venerable Catchem, in Bulotte’s high 
Norman cap and clanking sabots, danced an out- 
Tageous cancan, kicking up before and behind, 
like Ole Joe, with marvelous agility. 





Early in the morning Mr. Bracelet sought the 
assistance of the local blood-hounds, with whose 
aid we commenced a systematic visitation of all 
the hotels in the place, each one taking a certain 
district. We met at luncheon to report prog- 
regs—but, alas! there was nothing to report. 
No trace of our game could be hit upon, and I 
began to fear that we must have overrun the 
scent. One coffee-house of doubtful repute near 
the quay still remained to be explored; and 
here we found that a lady and gentleman had 
slept on the night in question. 

‘* Did they pay their bill with a note?” 

‘Not they—nosuch luck. ‘The bill were onl: 
7s. 6d., and the gent paid that ont of a half squid. 
But what might be the matter, if not making too 
bold ?” 

The ‘‘ matter” was soon explained, and I fan- 
cied from the woman's manner she was keeping 
something back. 

“‘Well, what might it be worth to you té get 
hold o’ some trace on 'em—say such a thing as 
a handkercher, now ?” 

“One pound—two— Well, jive pounds, if 
it turned out to be a genuine article.” 

“*Certingly, the lady had left one under her 
pillow—and a real beauty it was.” 

A real beauty, indeed! It was the very hand- 
kerchief, with the embroidered “ Marie” in the 
corner, which I had seen Madame De Fontanges 
use at Dedborough. My heart leaped with de- 
light to see that we had again hit the trail. How 
I blessed the womun for having kept it back as 





an addendum to her “‘little bill!” 

Mr. Bracelet lost no time in working the wires 
of the cable, and desiring his brethren in New 
York to board the steamer before she touch- 
ed land and secure our friends, sending them 
back by the first return packet. And the light- 
ning soon flashed back their reply to assure us 
of their readiness to do so. I went back with 
my ohief to the Royal Swan, worn out, with the 
excitement, and glad to rest my weary limbs; 
but, before doing so, I hambly thanked the God 
of all mercy for my escape from the net which 
had been spread for me. s 

In less than four weeks’ time the fugitives were 
brought back from New York, and safely de- 
posited in the prison at Dedborough, and then 
the whole affair was explained. 

A clerk of Messrs. C, & E.’s had been leaving 
their employ just about the time of my ill-fated 
journey ; but, as it was in pursuance of the usual 
notice, it excited no suspicion. This lad (for he 
was but eighteen) had seen Marie de Fontanges, 
whose real name was Mary Fountain, at the Roy- 
al Pandemonium Music Hall in —— Street, 
where she was engaged as a singer, and here the 
siren had sung away the poor boy's heart and 
senses. He fell madly in love with her, and 
wanted to marry her ; but Miss Fountain did not 
exactly see the use of that unless he had some- 
thing to offer. She allowed him, however, to 
visit her at her lodgings near Leicester Square, 
and here she riveted his fetters more tightly, and 
gradually moulded him to her will. He told her 
every thing about the office affairs ; and sheit was 
who put it into his head to forge a copy of the 
check, and to supply her with all necessary de- 
tails for carrying out her little scheme. They 
were then to have sailed for the New World to- 
gether ; but, of course, she took care to give him 
the slip, and went away with # former lover of 
her own class, who, in the intervals of his pro- 
fessional engagements, did also a little burglary; 
and he it was who had supplied her with.the nec- 
essary tools for opening my bag, etc., and with 
the skeleton-keys which she had deposited there- 
in, in order to cast suspicion upon me until she 
had made good her escape. 

All but about £100 of the money was reeover- 





ed; the three culprits were tried and convicted 
at the next assizes held at Dedborough, the 
heaviest sentence falling upon Mary Fountain, - 
as she was the prime mover in the whole affair. 
My employers treated me with more kindness 
than I expected; but, of course, I could not ex- 
pect to remain in their service. 

I went back sadly to Lavender Crescent to 
pack up my effects and seek a cheaper lodging ; 
and there Jane, dear good Jane, womanlike, 
spread the zgis of her protecting care over me— 
married me almost in spite of myself, spent all 
her little hoard in keeping us afloat till better 
days; and at length by the rhetoric of love per- 
suaded her uncle, who is 8 market-gardener at 
Battersea, to try me as his book-keeper and 
salesman, which I have now been for nearly three 
years. The ‘fresh air and freedom of the life 
suits me much better than a lawyer's office; and 
although my cousin Robert, who is a tallow- 
chandler's shopman, says I have merried beneath 
me, E-never regret the step which I have taken. | 
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contained no lese than 100,000 yolnmes, which number was increased by his successors to 
700,000. But both these renowned monuments of ancient Alexandria have long since disap- 
peared, Of all the ancient monuments of the once proud capital, the Pillar and the obelisks 
are the only ones remaining in good preservation ; and of these the Pillar, as before stated, 
should | it invariably is, first visited. It is a magnificent shaft, exquisitely formed, 
and in a remarkable state of preservation. Less impressive than the Pyramids, it is 
nevertheless more striking. It stands on an eminence less than 2000 feet from 
the present city walls, and, towering far above all surrounding objects, is easily 
seen in approaching the city either by sea or land. We reached it after « few 
minutes’ riding on the back of our favorite donkey Abraham “ Linklum,” 
which we had found contentedly chewing his cud just ‘ide the hotel en- 

trance. ‘‘Pompey’s Pilla we cried. ‘‘Y’up!” cried the litte 
donkey driver; ‘and in less than a twinkling we were at the base of 
the mighty shaft. 

Though universally called Pompey’s Pillar, it is not easy 
find upon what authority its title to be so called rests. 
a literal translation of the inscription found on the Pi 
and copied by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Salt, it 
would appear to have been erected by Publius, a pre- 
fect of Egypt, in honor of Diocletian, and intended 
to record the capture of the by that monarch 
during the rebellion of Achilleus, a.p. 296, It 
consists of a capital, shaft, base, and pedestal, 

which last reposes on substructures of 
smaller blocks, once no doubt belonging 
to older monuments, and probably 

brought to Alexandria for the pur- 
pose. 

A few years ago the prying 
curiosity of Europeans, add- 
ed to the cupidity of their 

Arab guides and attend- 
ants, had well-nigh 
brought the grand 

old pillar down 

about their ears. 

By digging and 

picking out the 
cement that united these 
stones they had so weak- 
ned the foundation of the Pil- 
lar as to seriously endanger its 
safety. Fortunately the pasha heard 
of what was going on in time to or- 
der the holes to be stopped up, and thus 
averted the threatened calamity. ‘The shaft is 
__one solid block of granite, seventy-three feet high and 
 _, thirty feet in circumference. ‘The total height of the pillar 
is ninety-eight feet nine inches. ‘The capital and pedestal have the 
appearance of being unfinished and of inferior workmanship, which 
is accounted for by the supposition that they are of a date subse- 


Tapestry Design for Cushions, Chairs, Foot-Stools, etc. 


Worx this design with zephyr or castor wool on canvas of corresponding fineness, and in 
the colors designated in the illustration. One-quarter of the design is given. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Bathing Costumes. 

Fig. 1.—Buve Frannet Surr, trimmed with white braid, consisting of wide 
trowsers and short over dress open in revers at the front. Gray cotton duck 
slippers with cork soles. 

‘ig. 2.—Cuiep’s Barninc Surr or Licnr Gray Senor, trimmed with 
worsted braid as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Rep Fiaxxet Swoonxe or Barnixe Costume 
sisting of long trowsers closed above the ankles and high over dress 
wimmed with black braid. Black belt ribbon. Red trimmed 
hood. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Frayxev Swonine or Baturne Serr. 
The trowsers are wide and rather short; the over dress is 

closed to the neck. Long white flannel bathing mantle 
with hood. The hair is tied back with red ribbon. 
Manilla slippers. 




















































































POMPEY’ 
AND CLEOPATRA'S N. 


ITHOUT doubt the finest show 

inall Alexandria at the pres- 8 
ent day is Pompey’s famous Pil- 6% 
lar. Y state this, I am aware, 
at no small risk of challenge 
from one or other of the 
army of sight-seekers 
and relic-hunters who 
annually = swarm 
over Egypt, as did 
the locusts of old, 
and who, having 
a somewhat exalted 
opinion of their own es- 
timate of the popalar taste, dre 
disposed to regard any differ- 
ence of opinion which may happen to 
be entertained by others as little short by 
of presamption, The most remarkable ob- 
jects in the ancient city are reported to have 
been the pharos and the library. ‘The former, which 
was one of the ‘Seven Wonders of the World,” was the 
well-known tower or light-house, upon the site of which the 
present light-house stands. It was a square building of white 
marble, and is said to have cost $00 talents, which in Attic money 












is equal to £155,000 sterling, or double that sum if computed by Quarter or Tarestry Dusicy ror Cusuioxs, Cuars, quent to that of the shaft, and were added to it, at the period of 
ae talent of Alexendtie: The library, as well as the museum to Foort-Sroots, ETC. its erection, in honor of the emperor. 

which it was attached, was established by Ptolemy Sote’ vas eae. , idl Needles.” 443 , 
wiaictalacd’ an che ee erty Pen oleh, ae wig Description of Symbole: Violet; # Light Groen; @ tet darkest), @ 2, My next visit was to the “+ Needles,” and a pitiable plight I 
I iat the public expense. | Ptolemy the Second made °° 'D ad, # ath, 6th (lightest), Fawn (the last sik); © White found them in, These relics originally stood at Heliopolis, whence 
important itions to it. At his death it is computed to have they are reported to have been brought to Alexandria by one of the 
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Caesars ; but this probably is only another of the 
romantic fictions with which all the objects of 
interest in this ancient and tradition-mongering 
country are so plentifully surrounded. Only one 
of these ‘‘ Needles” is standing now; the other, 
having been thrown down, was given by Mo- 
hammed Ali to the British, who secured it as a 
record of their success in Egypt. Upon maturer 
deliberation, however, it was decided to leave it; 
and it now remains half buried in sand and filth, 
a melancholy monument of blighted ambition 
and fallen greatness. The French, more enter- 
prising and more appreciative, not only succeeded 
in carrying their obelisk away, but in transport- 
ing it safely to the Champs Elysées of Paris, 

* where, notwithstanding the recent destruction 
by the Communists of the neighboring Tuileries, 
it still forms one of the most splendid monuments 
of that city. 





IN AUGUST. 
On the cliff the dying sunlight, gold and crimson, 


pales away, 
Merging all its rainbow splendor in the purple of the 


bay; 

Lengthening shadows greet the twilight, while the 
Even’s silver star, 

Rising on the brow of heaven, shines the beacon- 
light afar. 


Bearded, red with kiss of autumn, yonder waves the 

August corn; 
" Sinks the brown lark to his slumber till shall break 

again the dawn; 

"Neath the mallow leaf the beetle drowsy hums in 
monotone ; 

On the medlar-tree the linnet sits and tunes his pipe 
alone. 


Ripening nuts hang thick in clusters; lovers stroll 
beneath the boughs 

In the gloaming, ne'er a witness save the glow-worm 
to their vows. 

Ah, the days of youth’s sweet spring-tide! ah, the 
days of Autumn bliss! 

Winter bours come all too quickly—seize ye, then, 
the joy of this. 


Thus it is the glass turns ever—fiow the sands of life 
along: 

Changing, changing, changing, changing, is the bur- 
den of our song: 

Even in birth the wailing infant draws its firet faint 
breath with pain; — 

Sink in painless sleep the aged—even in dying live 
again. 





HANDWRITING. 


F course Aand-writing is meant. Where a 
man has the exceptional capability of writ- 
ing with his toes he must be placed in a sepa- 
rate list. One’s handwriting is interesting for 
this among other reasons: that many persons be- 
lieve in the possibility of judging the mental char- 
acter of a man from his calligraphy. It was 
Shenstone, if we remember rightly, who said, 
“Show me a man’s handwriting and I will tell 
you his character.” We can all of us say, each 
for himself, what kind of answer experience gives 
to this problem. We know harum-scarum men 
whose handwriting is small, neat, and careful ; 
and slow, cautious, methodical men who write a 
large, bold, flowing hand. Ladies can hardly 
have any characteristic in this particular, seeing 
that the fashionable angular hand is pretty much 
alike in all. 

Whether or not we can really determine a 
man’s character by his handwriting, we can most 
certainly identify him by its means to a large de- 
gree. Not knowing a particular person, we may 
be able or unable to judge what sort of a man he 
is by looking at his handwriting; but knowing 
both him and his writing, we have a much bet- 
ter chance of determining whether a certain let- 
ter or document may safely be attributed to him ; 
or, not knowing him at all, we may judge wheth- 
er two pieces of writing are by the same hand, 
Of course the standard of comparison here is good 
composition expressed in perfect calligraphy ; 
the greater the departure from this standard, the 
more chance there is of identifying the writer, 
seeing that the departure may be made in an al- 
most infinite number of ways. Good handwrit- 
ing is not so much attended to now as in past 
days. The old writing-masters took so much 
pride in their work as to claim for ita rank 
among the fine arts. What they could do in 
this way may be seen in the title-pages of costly 
books ; a writing-master, or professed penman, 
wrote out the whole title-page in full size, anda 
copper-plate engraver then reproduced it. 

‘atch narrowly the habits of persons whom 
you know, in regard to peculiarities of callig- 
raphy, and you will acquire much more power 
of identification than might at first appear at- 
tainable. The wits of the last century used to say 
that Sarah, Dutchess of Marlborough, carried her 
penuriousness to such a degree as to dispense with 
dotting her i’s and crossing her t’s in order to save 
ink; but this smart bit of scandal comes to noth- 
ing when tested by the fact that such omissions 
are frequent in letter-writing as a result of sheer 
carelessness. Making one sheet of paper serve 
for two by crossing the writing up and down as 
well as from left to right is often adopted in 
women’s gossiping notes, though less frequently 
by men. It no doubt had its origin in the days 
when the postage of letters was charged per sheet 
instead of by weight, and was costly under any 
circumstances, especially for long distances ; but 
why the plan should be adopted now that post- 
age is so low and paper so cheap those must ex- 
plain who indulge in it; at any rate, such a habit 
might tend to identify the writer of a particular 
letter. The same may be said of the use of the 
P.S. Jokes and skits without number have been 
pointed at fair letter-writers for their profuse use 
of postscripts; and theories have been advanced 
for explaining how it is that the most important 
part of a lady's letter often comes when the let- 
ter itself has been finished and signed with her 





name; but whatever fanciful explanations we 
may adopt, certain it is that some persons are 
more prone than others to this habit. Again, if 
one writer be more heedless than another, the fact 
is likely to show itself in omitted letters, or létters 
shaped like numerals—vices due to inattention, 
and not to real ignorance. Hence'the well-known 
story of a merchant who bought up and trans- 
mitted no less than a ton of capers, having been 
misled by the careless way in which the word 
copper had been written by his correspondent. 
In proportion as a writer is liable to perpetrate 
little gaucheries of this kind, so will they form 
one among many means of guessing whether a 
particular letter is written by him. Another test 
is a want of attention to syntax in composition ; 
the spelling and the grammar may be correct, but 
the arrangement of the phrases and clauses into 
a sentence may be wrong; and the sense may 
either become nonsénse or be made obscure. The 
pronouns his, her, its, and their are awkward 
tools to use unless some circumspection be em- 
ployed. A farmer, for instance, wrote to say 
that he and his neighbors were at a certain fair, 
and he added: ‘* We had a splendid show of 
horned cattle. ‘They were sorry you were not 
among them.” 

The experts, or decipherers, are constantly on 
the watch for these and other peculiarities, and 
the results are sometimes very striking. To prove 
that two documents were written by the same 
hand, coincidences must be shown to exist which 
can not be accidental; while, to prove that two 
documents were written by different hands, dis- 
crepancies must be pointed out which can not 
be accounted for by accident or disguise. Per- 
sons who wish to hide their handwriting, to make 
it seem as if written by some one else, generally 
resort to one of three methods, or two out of 
three, or all three—that is, to alter the slope, the 
size, or the fineness of the letters. But it is 
more difficult for a writer to maintain a disguise 
in their form; indeed, our practiced expert de- 
clares that he has never met with a writer who 
could do so and sustain a consistent and com- 
plete disguise throughout a piece of writing of 
moderate length. 

The connecting links between the letters of a 
word, consisting usually of fine strokes either near 
the top or near the bottom, appear to furnish a 
great clew to the experts. The down-strokes can 
be altered or disguised with comparative ease; 
the fine up-strokes not so easily. 

Besides the shape, size, fineness, slope, round- 
ness, angularity, and connecting links of the let- 
ters in @ word, and the mode of initializing first 
words and proper names, there is an almost infi- 
nite number of points of difference between the 
handwriting of different persons. Some differ 
from others in emphasizing their words by nu- 
merous capitals—a style which the imitators of 
Carlyle know something about; a much larger 
number underline the words to which they wish 
to draw attention; some make abundant use of 
single quotation marks,‘ ’, others of double, 
««"”, although no actual quotation is given; 
some rely greatly on dashes, —, others on notes 
of admiration, !, others on parentheses,( ); a 
few precise people try to observe the proper gra- 
dation of, ; : . ina sentence; soine content them- 
selves with commas and full stops alone; while 
others seem to think that punctuation is a mean- 
ingless formality. Other habits which persons 
more or less pequire, tending to associate them 
with a particular kind of handwriting, relateto the 
mode of arranging sentences into paragraphs ; the 
mode of correcting mistakes or supplying omitted 
words; the tendency to spell certain words in an 
erroneous way; the abbreviation of words wher- 
ever possible, such as don’t, won’t, couldn’t, tho’, 
etc. ; a tendency to make short work with all 
such terminal syllables as ing, ment, ation, ful; 
a habit of making all-the down-strokes of the i, 
n, u, and m as nearly alike as possible, reducing 
such a word as minimum to fifteen similar down- 
strokes, etc. In writing letters, whether of busi- 
ness or friendship, men differ in these among 
other points: putting the date and place at the 
bottom instead of the top of the letter ; omitting 
the address of the writer whenever possible; plac- 
ing the day before the month in the date; writ- 
ing the names of all the months at full length, 
and a multitude of others. s 

One's handwriting is, in fact, a part of one’s 
self to a greater degree than most of us suppose. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ K ]HILE summer heat fs driving thousands to 
pleasant sea-shore resorts and cool mount- 

ain retreats, from across the waters come reports 
of a conflict between the natives of Corea and 
the United States expedition sent thither. It 
was about the middie of May when the United 
States Asiatic fleet left Nangasaki, Japan, for a 
cruise in the Corean waters. The six steamers 
contained about 1400 persons—naval, diplomatic, 
artistic, and sciecntitic—and they carried seventy- 
six guns. The main objects of this expedition 
were to make some treaty with the Corean gov- 
ernment securing the humane treatment of 
American seamen who might be wrecked upon 
the shores of that country, to survey the Corean 
waters, and, if porevle, to open peaceful inter- 
course with the people. Our flect met with 
hostile demonstrations, and defended itself, as 
it was prepared to do—and the end is not yet. 
Corea, a vast peninsula northeast of China, is 
almost an unknown land, as intercourse with 
other countries has been interdicted to a very 
great extent by the Corean government, and the 
people sppear to have no desire to form amica- 
le relations with other nations. The popula- 
tion of Corea is estimated at ten millions. The 
country is divided into cight provinces, and is 
supposed to contain about three hundred and 
sixty towns and cities. The government is 
despotic. The natives have at various times 
barbarously treated sailors shipwrecked upon 
their shores, and the interests of humanity 
seemed to demand that some effort be made to- 
ward establishing friendly relations. The Co- 





reans arc believed to be intelligent and ingen- 
ious, and the country to possess valuable unde- 
veloped resources, 





The women of Germany have vot been behind 
their fathers, husbands, and sons in rendering 
services to their country during the war. Three 
hundred and forty-nine women have received 
medals of honor from the Emperor William I. 
for valuable services rendered in the military 
hospitals during the war. 





South Carolina has made a mistake in the 
management of its school funds. The children 
of the public schools of Charleston were dis- 
missed a few weeks ago indefinitely. There was 
no money in the school treasury, and the hard- 
worked teachers were six months behind in re- 
ceiving their pay. 


Croquet meckly falls into the background, 
since fashionable ladies at Long Branch have 
been attacked by the “billiard mania.” The 
disease rages fearfully; billiard jes are the 
style; from seven to nine o'clock the most ap- 
proved time, after which come supper and dan- 
cing. 





“Picking huckleberrics” is an important and 
profitable business in Orange, Sullivan, and Ul- 
ster counties in this State, and in Pike and Mon- 
roe counties in Pennsylvania, The New York 
market is chiefly supp! lied from these localities, 
and thousands of bushels are shipped West. In 
some places the annual crop is so abundant that, 
notwithstanding the immense quantities gather- 
ed for the markets and for private use, hundreds 
of bushels are left upon the bushes to serve as 
food for the wild pigeons or to perish. 





Our government is evidently determined to 
assist Captain Hall’s expedition to the utmost. 
The United States ship has sailed to 
the arctic regions with supplies for the Polaris. 
Her destination is the island of Disco, Greenland, 
where she will meet the Folaris with one thou- 
sand packages of supplics—coffee, sugar, flour, 
preserved meats, and vegetables; also a quanti- 
ty of coal. - The chaplain of the Senate of the 

nited States, Rev. J. P. Newman, and his 
wife, have embraced this opportunity to make a 
summer excursion to Greenland. 





Official statistics show that there are annually 
carried on the horse-railroads of this city over 
onchundred and thirty-six millions of passengers. 
In addition to this very many millions are car- 
ried in omnibuses and upon the Harlem, New 
Haven, and Hudson River railroads by steam- 
power, and by the five Harlem steamboats, which 
run continually throughout the day. 





The Exhibition ot Women’s Work, opened 
last April in Florence under the patronage of 
the Princess Marguerite, has proved a very suc- 
cessful experiment. One interesting incident 
in connection with this exhibition was the giv- 
ing of one of the prizes for lace to Madame An- 
dri Bersant, a r Venctian work-woman, who 
has discovered the stitch of the old Venetian 

oint lace, which had been lost since the thir- 

nth century. This woman earned her living 
by mending old lace. After many trials in pick- 
ing to pieces bits of the ancient fabric she found 
the lost stitch, and immediately she 
put it into practice, first in her mending, and 
afterward in making new pieces of the precious 
stuff. For the patterns she went to various art- 
ists, but none ot them could assist her in imi- 
tating the old designs; and, alone and unaided, 
by infinite perseverance she at last succeeded in 
drawing the ancient patterns for herself. The 
Italian government has granted her the exclusive 
right of working in her discovery for fifteen 
years, 





A genealogical maniac has just published in 
London “The Heraldry of Smith,” a stately 
quarto, containing over two hundred and fifty 
distinct coats of arms borne by Smiths in Great 
Britain and Germany. 





The Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary opens to women a thorough course of-in- 
struction in medical science. No woman who 
desires to fit herself to minister to the sick and 
suffering will fail, at this institution, to have 
the best opportunitics and advantages which can 
be given to students. The plan of instruction 
designs to secure a gradation of studies through 
a three years’ course. Lectures on hygicne, 
physiology, anatomy, and kindred subjects form 
an essential part of the course; clinical instruc- 
tion is made prominent. The college, being 
connected with the infirmary, enables practice 
among several thousand patients, under proper 
regulations, to be used for the benefit of the 
students. Opportunity is also given to senior 
students to reside for a certain length of time in 
the infirmary, and to take part in the practical 
medical work. The liberal sentiment of New 
York has opened to women the lectures given in 
many of the city hospitals and dispensarics; 80 
that those who desire to pursue special branch- 
es will find excellent opportunities. The fall 
term commences the Ist of October. 





We may obtain some idea of the number of 
stitches now considered necessary to be put into 
gurmente from the fact that last year there were 
over half a million of sewing-machines manu- 
factured in the United States. 





France has busied itself in forming a vast so- 
ciety for the purpose of discouraging the pur- 
chase of articles manufactured in Germany. 





Passing through Fulton Market any morning 
about this season, one is surprised at the im- 
mense quantity of water-melons exposed for 
sale. Some are of huge size, not a few are di- 
vided into sections or slices, and dealt out to 
passers-by for a trifling sum. The crop this 
year is larger than usual. The early melons 
come chiefly from the vicinity of Aiken, South 
Carolina, and Augusta, Georgia, whence they 
are sent to Savannah and Charleston for ship- 
ment. Later in the season Virginia and Mary- 
land send in their crop, and finally New Jersey 
and Delaware increase the supply so much that 
the market is really overstocked. 





The Emperor of Brazil is an carly. riser, and 
starts on his sight-seeing tour over London be- 


fore most of tho citizens are out of their beds. 
During the first ten days of his stay in London 
he probably saw more of that vast metropolis 
and its environs than the majority of its inhab- 
itants have seen in their lives. . 





Parliament has taken up the condition of the 
children employed in the brick-yards of England, 
and proposes to extend to them the protection 
of the Factory acts. The moral ani physical 
condition of the 30,000 young people, from the 

e of threc and a half to seventeen, who toil in 

¢ brick-yards, is distressing. Some—even very 
yours children—labor from fourteen to sixteen 

ours a day, carrying heavy loads on their heads. 
The English Factory acts now forbid the em- 
ployment in regular mechanical labor of any 
child under eight years of age, and limit the 
number of hours which older children may work. 
A proposition has been made in Parliament to 
introduce a clause providing that no girl under 
the age of sixteen, and no boy under ten, should 
be employed in a brick-yard under any circum- 
stances. 





A Boston er, devoted to the interests of 
dumb animals, became so enthusiastic upon the 
subject during the recent ‘heated term,” that 
it called upon all humane truckmen to provide 
sun-bonnets for their horscs. 





An immense raft, 2200 feet long, containing. 
120,000 cubic feet of timber, recently passe 

through the draw-bridge at Rouse’s Point, New 
York, and entered Lake Champlain. With tho 
tow-line and steam tug-boat, it stretched along 
the water for half a mile. The timber was on 
its way to New York city from Ottawa, Canada. 





Paris seems to be almest as gay asever. Near- 
We all of the principal theatres are now open, and 
they are nightly crowded. The Parisians evi- 
dently desire to relax the strain on the nerves 
which they have undergone during the past 
months by alittlt innocentamusement. Amuse- 
ment, however, is returning into its old familiar 
track—not alwaysa good one. A London journal 
remarks, “‘ The latest evidence shows that Paris 
under the republic {s no more moral than Paris 
under the empire.” 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
VERY FAR GONE. 


Tr was a little after six when they came to the 
gate-way of the Court, at which point Mr. Tillott 
made his adieux. Mr. Granger would have been 
very glad to ask him to dinner, had he not prom- 
ised Mr. Lovel that they would be quite alone; 
so he made up for any apparent inhospitality to- 
ward the curate by a hearty invitation for the 
following Sunday. : 

‘There was nearly an hour and a half before 
dinner; but Sophia carried off her guest to her 
own rooms at once, for the revision of her toilette, 
and detained her in those upper regions until just 
before the ringing of the second bell, very much 
to the aggravation of Mr. Granger, who paced 
the long drawing-room in a dismal solitude, wait- 
ing for Mr. Lovel's arrival. 

In her own rooms Miss Granger became a shade 
more gracious to Clarissa. The exhibition of 
her sanctum sanctorum was always pleasing to her. 
It was the primmest of apartments, half study, 
half office; and Sophia, one of whose proudest 
boasts was of her methodical habits, here dis- 
played herself in full force. It seemed as if she 
had inherited all the commercial faculties of her 
father, and having no other outlet for this mer- 
cantile genias, was fain to expend her gifts upon 
the petty details of a woman’s life. Never had 
Clarissa seen such a writing-table, with so many 
pigeon-holes for the classification of documents, 
and such ranges of drawers with Brahma locks. 
Miss Granger might have carried on a small 
banking business with less paraphernalia than 
she employed in the conduct of her housekeeping 
and philanthropy. 

“‘T am my own housekeeper,” she told Cla- ~ 
rissa, triumphantly, ‘‘and know the consumption 
of this large establishment to an ounce. There 
is no stint of any thing, of course. The diet in 
the servants’ hall is on the most liberal scale, but 
there is no waste. Every cinder produced in the 
house is sifted; every candle we burn has been 
in stock a twelvemonth. I could not pretend to 
teach my cottagers économy if I did not practice 
it myself. I rule every thing by the doctrine of 
averages—so much consumed in one month, so 
much necessarily required in another; and I re- 
duce every thing to figures. Figures can not 
deceive, as I tell Mrs. Plumtree, my cook, when 
she shows me a result that I can not understand 
or accept. And there are my books.” 

Miss Granger waved her hand toward a row 
of most uncompromising-looking volumes of the 
ledger or day-book species. The delight which 
she displayed in these things was something cu- 
rious to behold. Every small charity Miss Gran- 
ger performed, every short-coming of the recipi- 
ents thereof, was recorded in those inexorable 
volumes. She had a book for the record of the 
church-going, a book for the plain needle-work, 
and was wont to freeze the young blood of her 
school-children by telling them at the end of 
the year how many inches of cambric frilling 
they had hemmed, and how many times they had 
missed afternoon service. ‘To them she appeared 
an awful supernatural creature—a kind of proph- 
etess sent forth upon earth for their correction 
and abasement. 

On a solid ecclesiastical-looking oak table in 
one of the windows Miss Granger had a row of 
brass-bound money-boxes, inscribed, ‘‘ For the 
Home Mission,” ‘‘ For the Extra Curate Soci- 
ety,”” and so on—boxes into which Mies Gran- 
ger’s friends and visitors were expected to drop 
their mite. Clarissa felt that if she had been 
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laden down with shillings she could not for her 
very life have approached those formidable boxes 
to drop one in under Miss Granger's ken ; but, 
of course, this was a morbid fancy. On another 
table there were little piles of material for plain 
work, so prim, 80 square, so geometrically pre- 
cise, that Clarissa thought the flannel itself looked 
cold—a hard, fibrous, cruel fabric, that could 
never be of use to mortal flesh except as an ir- 
ritant. 

Miss Granger’s bedroom and dressing-room 
were like Miss Granger's morning-room. No 
frivolous medievalism here, no dainty uphol- 
sterer’s work in many-colored woods, but solid 
mahogany, relieved by solemn draperies of drab 
damask in a style that the wise Sophia called 
unpretentious. The chief feature in one room 
was a sewing-machine that looked like a small 
church organ, and in the other a monster medi- 
cine chest, from the contents of which Miss Gran- 
ger dealt out doses of her own concoction to her 
parishioners. Both of these objects she showed 
to Clarissa with pride, but the medicine chest 
was evidently the favorite. 

Having improved the time after this manner 
till twenty minutes past seven, with a very brief 
interval devoted to the duties of the toilette, the 
two young ladies went down to the drawing-room, 
where the lamps were lighted, and Mr. Lovel 
just arrived. 

That gentleman had the honor of taking Miss 
Granger in to dinner, and did his utmost to ren- 
der himself agreeable to her in a quiet, unde- 
monstrative, way, and to take the gauge of her 
mental powers. She received his attentions gra- 
ciously enongh—indeed, it would not have been 
easy for any one to be ungracious to Marmaduke 
Lovel when he cared to please—but he could see 
very clearly that she suspected the state of af- 
fairs, and would be, to the last degree, antago- 
nistic to his own and his daughter's interests. 
He saw how close a watch she kept upon her. fa- 
ther all through the dinner, and how her atten- 
tion was distracted every now and then when he 
was talking to Clarissa. 

“Tt is only natural that she should set her face 
against the business,” he said tq himself: ‘‘no 
woman in her position could be expected to act 
otherwise ; but it strikes me that Granger is not 
a man likely to be influenced by domestic oppo- 
sition. He is the kind of man to take his own 
way, I fancy, in defiance of an opposing universe 
—a very difficult man to govern. He seems over 
head and ears in love, however, and it will be 
Clarissa’s own fault if she doesn’t do what she 
likes with him. Heaven grant she may prove 
reasonable! Most women would be enchanted 
with such an opportunity, but with a raw school- 
girl there is no knowing. And that fellow Fair- 
fax’s influence may work against us, in spite of 
her protestations last night.” 

This was the gist of Mr. Lovel’s disjointed 
musings during the progress of the dinner ; but 
he took care not to neglect Miss Granger even 
for a moment, and he gave her very little time to 
listen to her father’s conversation with Clarissa. 

The dinner ceremonial was performed in a 
manner which seemed perfection even to the fas- 
tidious taste of Marmaduke Lovel. ‘There was 
not the faintest indication of ostentation. Dan- 
iel Granger's father had been rich before him; 
he had been born in the commergial purple, as it 
were, and none of these things’were new to him. 
Before the Arden Court days he had occupied a 
handsome modern country house southward, 
near Doncaster. He had only expanded his style 
of living after the purchase of the Court—that 
was all. He had good taste, too, and a keen sense 
of the incongruous. He did not affect the or- 
chids and frivolous floral decorations, the fragile 
fairy-like glass, with which Lady Laura Arm- 
strong brightened her dinner-table; but, on the 
other hand, his plate, of which he exhibited no 
vulgar profusion, was in the highest art, the old 
Indian china dinner service scarcely less costly 
than solid silver, and the heavy diamond-cut 
glass, with gold emblazonment of crest and mon- 
ogram, worthy to be exhibited behind the glazed 
doors of a cabinet. ‘There was no such abomi- 
nation as gas in the atate chambers of Arden 
Court. Innumerable candles, in antique silver 
candelabra, gave a subdued brightness to the 
dining-room. More candles, in sconces against 
the walls, and two pairs of noble moderator lamps, 
on bronze and ormolu pedestals six feet high, 
lighted the drawing-room. In the halls and cor- 
ridors there was the same soft glow of lamp-light. 
Only in kitchens and out-offices and stables was 
the gas permitted to blaze merrily for the illu- 
mination of cooks and scullions, grooms and 
helpers. 

Miss Granger only lingered long enough to 
trifle with a cluster of purple hot-house grapes 
before giving the signal for withdrawal. Her 
father started up to open the dining-room door, 
with a little sudden sigh. He had had Clarissa 
all to himself throughout the dinner, and had 
been very happy, talking about things that were 
commonplace enough in themselves, but finding 
a perfect contentment in the fact that he was 
talking to her, that she listened to him and smiled 
upon him graciously, with a sweet self-possession 
that put him quite at his ease. She had recov- 
ered from that awkward scene of the morning, 
and had settled in her own mind that the busi- 
ness was rather absurd than serious. She had 
only to take care that Mr. Granger never had 
any second opportunity for indulging in such folly. 

le held the door open as Clarissa and his 
daughter went out of the room—held it till that 
slim girlish figure had vanished at the end of the 
corridor—and then came back to his seat with 
another sigh. 

“* Very far gone!” Mr. Lovel thought, smiling 
ever 80 little, as he bent over his claret-glass, 
pretending to admire the color of the wine, 

It was really wonderful. That vague dream 
which had grown out of Lady Laura’s womanly 
hints, that pleasant phantom which she had con- 





jured up in Mr. Lovel’s mental vision » month 
or two ago, in the midsummer afternoon, had 
made itself into a reality so quickly as to astound 
a man too Horatian in his philosophy to be easi- 
ly surprised. ‘The fish was such a big one to be 
caught so easily—without any exercise of those 
subtle manceavres and Machiavelian artifices in 
which the skillful angler delights—nay, to pounce 
open-eyed upon the hook, and swallow it bodily. 

Mr. Granger filled his glass with such a nerv- 
ous hand that half the claret he poured out ran 
upon the shining oak table. He wiped up the 
spilled wine clumsily enough, with a muttered 
denunciation of his own folly, and then made a 
feeble effort to talk about indifferent things. 

It was no use; with every appearance of court- 
esy and interest, Mr. Lovel contrived not to help 
him. One subject after another fell flat: the 
state of the conservative party, the probability 
of a war—there is always the probability of war 
somewhere, according to after-dinner politicians 
—the aspect of the country politically and agri- 
culturally, and so on. No, it was no use; Dan- 
iel Granger broke down altogether at last, and 
thought it best to unbosom himself. 

‘There is something that I think you have a 
right to know, Mr. Lovel,” he said, in an awk- 
ward, hesitating way; ‘‘something which I should 
scarcely like you to learn from your daughter's 
lips, should she think it worth her while to men- 
tion it, before you have heard it from mine. The 
fact is, in plain English”—he was playing with 
his dessert-knife as he spoke, and seemed to be 
debating within himself whereabout upon the 
dining-table he should begin the carving of his 
name—‘‘the fact is, I made an abject fool of 
myself this morning. I love your daughter— 
and told her so.” , 

Mr. Lovel gave a slight start, the faintest per- 
ceptible movement, expressive of a gentle aston- 
ishment. 

“IT need hardly tell you that you have taken 
me entirely by surprise,” he said, in his quietest 
tone. 

“*Of course not. People always are surprised 
when a man of my age presumes to full in love 
with a beautiful girl of eighteen or twenty. If I 
were to marry some worn-out woman of fashion, 
some battered widow, steeped to the lips in the 
worst worldly experience, every one would call the 
match the most suitable thing possible. Butifa 
man of fifty ventures to dream a brighter dream, 
he is condemned at once for a fool.” 

‘Pardon me, my dear Granger; I have no 
idea of looking at things in that light. I only 
remark that you surprise me, as you no doubt 
surprised my daughter by any avowal you may 
have made this morning.” 

“‘Yes, and, I fear, disgusted her still more. 
I dare say I did my cause all the harm that it 
was possible to do it.” 

“‘T must own that you were precipitate,” Mr. 
Lovel answered, with his quiet smile. He felt 
as if he had been talking to a school-boy. In his 
own words the man was so “ very far gone.” 

**T shall know how to be more careful in future, 
if not wiser; but I suffered myself to be carried 
away by impulse this morning. It was alto- 
gether unworthy of—of my time of life.” This 
was said rather bitterly. ‘‘ Frankly, now, Mr. 
Lovel: if in the future I were able to gain some 
hold upon your daughter's affection—without 
that I would do nothing, no, so help me Heaven, 
however passionately I might love her; if I could 
—if, in spite of the difference of our ages, I could 
win her heart—would you be in any way antag- 
onistic to such a marriage ?” 

“On the contrary, my dear Granger.” Mr. 
Lovel had already something of the tone of a 
father-in-law. ‘‘ Slight as our actual acquaint- 
ance has been, I think I know the estimable 
qualities of your character well enough from other 
sources to be able to say that such a marriage 
would be eminently pleasing to me. Nor is this 
all, I mean to be perfectly candid with you, 
Granger. My daughter and myself have both 
an almost romantic attachment to this place, and 
I freely own that it would be very delightful to 
me to see her mistress of her old home. But, 
at the same time, I give you my honor that noth- 
ing would induce me to govern her choice by the 
smallest exercise of parental influence. If you 
can win her, win her, and my best wishes shall 
go with your wooing; but I will utter no word 
to persuade her to be your wife.” 

“*T respect you for that resolution. I think I 
should have asked you to be neutral, if you 
hadn't said as much. I couldn’t stand the idea 
of a wife driven into my arms by fatherly coer- 
cion. I suppose such things are done in modern 
society. No; I must win my treasure myself, or 
not at all. I have every thing against me, no 
doubt, except a rival. There is no fear of that, 
is there, Lovel ?” 

“Not the slightest. Clarissa is a mere school- 
girl, Her visit to Lady Laura Armstrong was 
her first glimpse of the world. No, Granger, 
you have the field all before you. It must go 
hard with you if you do not emerge from the 
struggle as a conqueror. And you strike me as 
& man not given to succumb.” 

“‘T never yet set myself to do a thing which I 
didn’t accomplish in the long run,” answered Mr. 
Granger; ‘‘but then I never set myself to win 
a woman’s heart. My wife and I came together 
easily enough—in the way of business, as I may 
say—and liked each other wel enough, and I re- 
gretted her honestly when she was gone, poor 
soul! but that was all. I was never ‘in love’ 
till 1 knew your daughter; never understood the 
meaning of the phrase. Of all the accidents that 
might have happened to me, this is the most sur- 
prising to myself, believe me. I can never make 
an end of wondering at my own folly.” 

“*I do not know why yon should call it a folly. 
You are only in the very middle of a man’s life; 
you have a fortune that exempts you from all 
care and labor, and, of course, at the same time, 
leaves you more or less without occupation, 
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Your daughter will m: and leave you ina year 
or two, no doubt. Without some new tie, your 
future existence must needs be very empty.” 

“*T have felt that; but only since I have loved 
your daughter.” 

This was all. The men came in with coffee, 
and put an end to all confidential converse ; after 
which Mr. Granger seemed very glad to go back 
to the drawing-room, where Clarissa was playing 
a mazurka, while Sophia sat before a great 
frame, upon which some splendid achievement 
in Berlin wool work, that was to be the glory of 
an approaching charity bazar, was rapidly advan- 
cing toward completion. The design was a group 
of dogs, after Landseer, and Miss Granger was 
putting in the pert black nose of a Skye terrier 
as the gentlemen entered. The two ladies were 
as far apart as they well could be in the spacious 
room, and had altogether an inharmonious air, 
Mr. Granger thought; but then he was nervous- 
ly anxious that these two should become friends. 

He went straight to the piano, and seated him- 
self near Clarissa, almost with the air of having a 
right to take that place. 

‘* Pray, go on playing,” he said; ‘‘ that seems 
very pretty music. I am no judge, and I don’t 
pretend to care for that classical music which 
every one talks about nowadays, but I know what 
pleases me.” 

‘The evening was not an especially gay one; 
but it seemed pleasant enough to Mr. Granger, 
and he found himself wondering at its brevity. 
He showed Clarissa some of his favorite pictures. 
His collection of modern art was a fine one—not 
large, but very perfect in its way, and he was de- 
lighted to see her appreciation of his treasures. 
Here at least was a point upon which they might 
sympathize. He had been a good deal worried 
by Sophia’s obtuseness upon all artistic matters. 

Mr. Lovel was not very sorry when the fly 
from the Arden inn was announced, and it was 
time to go home. The pictures were fine, no 
doubt, and the old house was beautiful in its re- 
stored splendor; but the whole business jarred 
upon Marmaduke Lovel’s sensitive nerves just a 
little in spite of the sudden realization of that 
vagne dream of his. This place might be his 
daughter's home, and he return to it, but not as its 
master. The day of his glory was gone. He 
was doubtful if he should even care to inhabit 
that house as his daughter's guest. He had to 
remind himself of the desperate condition of his 
own circumstances before’ he could feel duly 
grateful to Providence for his daughter's sub- 
jugation of Daniel Granger. 

He was careful to utter no word abont her 
conquest on the way home, or during the quar- 


ster of an hour Clarissa spent with him before go- 


ing to her room. 

“You look pale and tired, my child,” he said, 
with a sympathetic air, turning over the leaves 
of a book as he spoke. 

“The day was rather fatiguing, papa,” his 
daughter answered, listlessly, ‘‘ and Miss Granger 
is a tiring person. She is so strong-minded that 
she makes one feel weak and helpless by the mere 
force of contrast.” 

‘Yes, she is a tiring person, certainly; but I 
think I had the worst of her at dinner and in 
the evening.” 

‘« But there was all the time before dinner, 
papa. She showed us her cottages—oh, how I 
pitied the poor people! though I dare say she is 
kind to them, in her way; but imagine any one 
coming in hereand opening all ourcupboards, and 
spying out cobwebs, and giving a little shriek at 
the discovery of a new loaf in our larder. She 
found out that one of her model cottagers had 
been eating new bread. She said it gave her 
quite a revulsion of feeling. And then when we 
went home she showed me her account-books 
and her medicine chest. It was very tiring.” 

“Poor child! and this young woman will have 
Arden Court some day—unless her father should 
marry again.” 

Clarissa’s pale face flamed with sudden crim- 
son. 

“‘Which he is pretty sure to do, sooner or 
later,” continued Mr. Lovel, with an absent, 
meditative air, as of a man who discusses the 
most indifferent subject possible. ‘‘I hope he 
may. It would be a pity for such a place to fall 
into such hands. She would make it a phalan- 
stery, a nest for Dorcas societies and callow cu- 
rates.” 5 

“* But if she does good with her money, papa, 
what more could one wish ?” 

‘*T don’t believe that she would do much good. 
There is a pinched, hard look about the lower 
part of her face which makes me fancy she is 
mean. I believe she would hoard her money, 
and make a great talk and fuss about nothing. 
Yes, I hope Granger will marry again. The 
house is very fine, isn’t it, since its renovation ?” 

“It is superb, papa. Dearly as I loved the 
place, I did not think it could be made so beau- 
tiful.” 

“Yes, and every thing has been done in good 
taste, too,” Mr. Lovel went on, in rather a quer- 
ulous tone. ‘‘I did not expect to see that. But, 
of course, a man of that kind has only to put him- 
self into the hands of a first-class architect, and 
if he is lucky enough to select an architect with 
an artistic mind, the thing is done. All the rest 
is merely a question of money. Good Heavens, 
what a shabby sordid hole this room looks, after 
the place we have come from!” 

The room was not so bad as to merit that look 
of angry disgust with which Mr. Lovel surveyed 
it. Curtains and carpet were something the 
worse for wear, the old-fashioned furniture was 
a little sombre; but the rich binding of the books 
and a rare old bronze here and there redeemed 
it from commonness—poor jetsam and flotsam 
from the wreck of the great house, but enough 
to give some touch of elegance to meaner things. 

“Oh, papa,” Clarissa cried, reproachfully, ‘‘the 
room is very nice, and we have been peaceful 
and happy in it. I don’t suppose all the splen- 
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dor of Arden would have made us much happier. 
‘Those external things make so little difference.” 

She thought of those evenings at Hale Castle, 
when George Fairfax had abandoned her to pay 
duty to his betrothed, and of the desolation of 
spirit that had come upon her in the midst of 
those brilliant surroundings. 

Her father paced the little room as if it had 
been a den, and answered her philosophic remon- 
strance with an exclamation of contempt. 

‘*That’s rank nonsense, Clarissa—copy-book 
morality, which nobody in his heart ever believes. 
External things make all the difference, except 
when a man is writhing in physical pain, perhaps. 
External things make the difference between a 
king and a beggar. Do you suppose that man 
Granger is no happier for the possession of Ar- 
den Court—of those pictures of his? Why, every 
time he looks at a Frith or a Millais he feels a 
little thrill of triumph, as he says to himself, 
“ And that is mine.’ There is a sensuous de- 
light in beautiful surroundings which will remain 
to a man whose heart is dead to every other form 
of pleasure. I suppose that is why the popes were 
such patrons of art in days gone by. It was the 
one legitimate delight left tothem. Do you im- 
agine it is no pleasure to dine every night as that 
man dines? no happiness to feel the sense of se- 
curity about the future which he feels every morn- 
ing? Great God, when I think of his position 
and of mine!” 

Never befofe had he spoken so freely to his 
daughter; never had he so completely revealed 
the weakness of his mind. : 

She was sorry for him, and forbore to utter 
any of those feminine commonplaces by which 
she might have attempted to bring him to a bet- 
ter frame of mind. She had tact enough to di- 
vine that he was best left to himself—left to 
struggle out of this groveling state by some ef- 
fort of his own, rather than to be dragged from 
the slough of despond by moral violence of hers. 

He dismissed her presently with a brief good- 
night; but lying awake nearly two hours after- 
ward, she heard him pass her door on the way 
to his room. He too was wakeful, therefore, 
and full of care. 





CHAPTER XXII 
TAKING THE PLEDGE. 


Crartssa had a visitor next day. She was 
clipping and trimming the late roses in the bright 
autumnal afternoon, when Lady Laura Arm- 
strong’s close carriage drove up to the gate, with 
my lady inside it, in deep mourning. ‘The visit 
was unexpected, and startled Clarissa a little 
with a sensation that was not all pleasure. She 
could scarcely be otherwise than glad to see so 
kind a friend; but there were reasons why the 
advent of any one from Hale Castle should be 
somewhat painful to her. ‘That meeting with 
George Fairfax by the church-yard had never been 
quite out of her mind since it happened. His 
looks and his words had haunted her perpetual- 
ly, and now she was inclined to ascribe Lady 
Laura's coming to some influence of his. She 
had a guilty feeling, as if she had indeed tried 
to steal ly Geraldine’s lover. 

Lady Laura grected her with all the old cor- 
diality, and there was a relief in that; and Cla- 
rissa’s face, which had been very pale when she 
opened the gate to admit her visitor, brightened 
a little as my lady kissed her. 

“My dear child, I am so glad to see you 
again!” exclaimed my lady. ‘‘{ am not sup- 
posed to stir outside the Castle in all this dreary 
week. Poor papa is to be buried to-morrow. 
But I wanted so much to see you on a most im- 
portant business ; so I ordered the brougham and. 
drove here, with the blinds down all the way, so 
that no one might see me; and I’m sure, Clary, 
you won't think that I feel papa’s loss any less 

use I come to see you just now. But, I de- 
clare, you are looking as pale and wan as any of 
us at Hale. You have not recovered that dread- 
ful shock yet.” 

“Tt was indeed a dreadful shock, dear Lady 
Laura,” said Clarissa ; and then in a less steady 
tone she went on: ‘‘ Lady Geraldine is better, I 
hope ?” 

“*Geraldine is what she always is, Clary—a 
marvel of calmness. And yet I know she feels 
this affliction very deeply. She was papa’s fa- 
yorite, you know, and had a most extraordinary 
influence over him. He was so proud of her, 

r dear!” 

“Won't youcomeintothe house, Lady Laura?” 

“*By-and-by, just to pay my respects to your 
papa. But we'll stay in the garden for the pres- 
ent, please, dear. I have something most par- 
ticular to say to you.” 

Clarissa’s heart beat a little quicker. This 
most particular something was about George 
Fairfax ; she felt very sure of that. 7 

‘I am going to be quite candid with you, 
Clary,” Lady Laura began, presently, when they 
were in a narrow walk sheltered by hazel-bushes— 
the most secluded bit of the garden. ‘‘I shall 
treat you just as if you were a younger sister of 
my own. I think I have almost a right to do 
that, for I'm sure I love you as much as if you 
were my sister.” 

And here Lady Laura’s plump little black- 
gloved hand squeezed Clarissa’s tenderly. 

“You have been all goodness to me,” the girl 
answered ; ‘‘I can never be too grateful to you.” 

‘* Nonsense, Clary; I will not have that word 
gratitude spoken between us. I only want you 
to understand that I am sincerely attached to 
you, and that I am the last person in the world to 
hold your happiness lightly. And now, dearest 
child, tell me the truth—you have seen George 
Fairfax since you left Hale?” 

Clarissa flushed crimson, To be asked for 
the truth, as if, under any circumstances, she 
would have spoken any thing less than truth 
about George Fairfax! And yet that unwented 
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guilty feeling clung to her, and she was not a 
little ashamed to confess that she had seen him. 

“* Yes, Lady Laura.” 

+ ‘I thonght so; I was sure of it. He came 
here on the very day you left—the day which 
was to have been his wedding-day.” 

“It was on that evening I saw him; but he 
did not come to this house. I was sitting outside 
the church-yard, sketching, when I saw him.” 

“* He did not come to the house—no; but he 
came to Arden on purpose to see you,” Lady 
Laura answered, eagerly. ‘‘I am sure of that.” 

Unhappily Clarissa could not dény the fact. 
He had told her only too plainly that he had 
come to Arden determined to see her. 

“Now, Clary, let us be perfectly frank. Be- 
fore my sister Geraldine came to Hale I told 
you that the attachment between her and George 

‘airfax was one of long standing, that I was 
sure her happiness was involved in the matter, 
and how rejoiced I was at the turn things had 
taken. I told you all this, Clary; but I did not 
tell you that in the years we had known him Mr. 
Fairfax had been wild and unsteady; that, while 
always more or less devoted to Geraldine, he had 
had attachments elsewhere—unacknowledged at- 
tachments of no very creditable nature ; such af- 
fairs as one only hears of by a side-wind, as it 
were. How much Geraldine may have known 
of this I can not tell. I heard the scandals, 
naturally enough, through Fred; but she may 
have heard very little. I said néthing of this to 
you, Clarissa ; it waa not necessary that I should 
say any thing to depreciate the character of my 
fate , brother-in-law, and of a man I really 

“* Of course not,” faltered Clarissa. 

‘*Of course not. I was only too happy to find 
that George had become a reformed person, and 
that he had declared himself so soon after the 
change in his fortunes. I was convinced that 
Geraldine loved him, and that she could only be 
really happy as his wife. I am convinced of that 
still; but I know that nothing on earth could 
induce her to marry him if she had the faintest 
doubt of his thorough devotion to herself.” 

“‘T hope that she may never. have.occasion to 
doubt that, Lady Laura,” answered Clarissa. It 
was really all she could find to say under the cir- 
cumstances. i 

“*T hope not, and I think not, Clary. He has 
been attached to my sister so long—he proposed 
to her in such a deliberate manner—that I can 
scarcely imagine he would prove really incon- 
stant. But I know that he is a slave to a pretty 
face, and fatally ant to be ruled by the impulse 
of.the moment. It would be very hard now, 

- Clary, if some transient fancy of that kind were 
to ruin the happiness of two lives—would it not, 
my. dear?” 

“*Tt would be very hard.” 

“*Oh, Clarissa, do pray be candid. You must 
understaad what I mean. That wretched man 
has been making love to you?” ~ 

**You ought not to ask me such a question, 
Lady Laura,” answered Clarissa, sorely perpléxed 
by this straight attack... ‘‘ You must know that 
I should respect Lady Geraldine’s position—that 
I should be incapable of forgetting her claims 
upon Mr. Fairfax. Whatever he may have said 
to me has been the merest folly. He Knows that 

- I consider it in that light, and I have refused 
ever to see him again if I can possibly help it.” 

“¢ That's right, dear!” cried Lady Laura, with 
a pleased look. “I knew that you would come 
out of this business well, in spite of every thing. 

- Of course you’ can care nothing for this foolish 
fellow; but I know Geraldine’s sensitive nature 
so well, and that if. she had an inkling of this 
conduct of George's, the whole thing would be 
off forever—an attachment of many years’ stand- 
ing—think of that, Clary! Now t want you to 
promise me that, come what may, you will give 
Mr. Fairfax no encouragement. Without en- 
couragement, this foolish fancy will die out very 

‘ quickly. Of course, if it were possible you could 

- care for him, I would not come here to ask you 
such a thing as this, You would have a right to 

~ consider your own happiness before my sister's. 
But as that is out of the question, and the man 
is almost a stranger to you—” 

“Out of the question—almost a stranger.”” 
Clarissa remembered that’ night in the railway 
carriage, and it seemed to her as if she and 

- George Fairfax had never been strangers. 

‘Tt is so easy for you to give me this promise, 

. Tell me now, Clary dear, that you will not have 
any thing to say to him, if he should contrive to 
see you again.” 

“*T will not, Lady Laura.” 

‘*Is that a promise, now, Clarissa?” 

_‘*A most sacred promise.” 

Laura Armstrong kissed her young friend in 
ratification of the vow.” 

You are a deat, generous-minded girl,” she 
said, ‘‘and I feel as if [ had saved my sister's 
happiness by this bold course. And now tell me 
what you have been doing since: you left us. 
Have you seen any thing more of the Grangers ?” 

Questioned thus, Clarissa was fain to give her 
friend some slight account of her day at Arden. 

“It must have affected you very much to see 
the.old place. Ah, Clary, it is you who ought 
to be mistress there, instead of Miss Granger!” 

Clarissa blushed, remembering that awkward 
avowal of Daniel Granger's. é 

“*T am not fit to be mistress of such a place,” 
she said. ‘‘I could never manage things as Miss 
Granger does.” : 

“‘Not in that.petty way, perhaps. I should 
Not care to see you keeping accounts and prying 
into grocery lists as she does. Yon would gov- 
ern your house on a grander scale. I should like 
to see 30 the cowie of a great howe 

‘That is a t ou are never likely to 
Lady Lanra.”' ae ate 

“T am not so sure of that. I have an idea 
that there is a great fortune lying at your feet, if 
you would only stonp to pick it up. But girls 





are so foolish; they never know what is really 
for their happiness; and if by any chance there 
should happen to be some passing folly, some 
fancy of the moment, to come between them and 
good fortune, every thing is lost.” 

She looked at Clarissa closely as she said this. 
The girl's face had been changing from red to 
pale throughout the interview. She was very pale 
now, but quite self-possessed, and had lett off 
blushing. Had she not given her promise— 
pledged away her freedom of action with regard to 
George Fairfax—and thus made an end of every 
thing between them? She felt very calm, but she 
felt as if she had made a sacrifice. As for Daniel 
Granger, any reference to him and his admiration 
for her touched upon the regions of the absurd. 
Nothing—no friendly manceuvring of Lady Lau- 
ra’s, no selfish desires of her father’s—could ever 
induce her to listen for a moment to any propo- 
sition from that quarter. 

She asked her visitor to go into the house pres- 
ently, in order to put an end to the conversation ; 
and Lady Laura went in to say a few words to 
Mr. Lovel. They were very melancholy words 
—all about the dead and his innumerable virtues, 
which seemed really at this stage of his histo- 

to have been alloyed by no human frailty or 
short-coming. Mr. Lovel was sympathetic to 
the last degree, sighed in unison with his visitor, 
and brushed some stray drops of moisture from 
his own eyelids when Lady Laura wept. And 
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brought her to look at some of Clarissa’s sketch- 
es, he told his friends. 

‘*T want her to take more interest in landscape 
art, Mr. Lovel,” he said, ‘‘and I think your 
daughter's example may inspire her. Miss Lovel 
seems to me to have a real genius for landscape. 
I saw some studies of ferns and under-wood that 
she had done at Hale—full of freedom and of 
feeling. Sophia doesn't draw badly, but she 
wants feeling.” 

The young lady thus coldly commended gave 
her head rather a supercilious toss as she replied. 

“©You mast remember that I have higher du- 
ties than sketching, papa,” she said; ‘‘I can not 
devote ail my existence to ferns and blackberry- 
bushes.” 

““Oh yes, of course ; you've your schools, and 
that kind of thing; but you might give more time 
to art than you do, especially if you left the man- 
agement of the house more to Mrs. Plumtree. 
I think you waste time and energy upon details.” 

“*T hope I know my duty as mistress of a large 
establishment, papa, and that I shall never feel 
the responsibility of administering a large income 
any less than I do at present. It would be a bad 
thing for you if I became careless of your interests 
in order to roam about sketching toad-stools and 
blackberry-bushes.” 

Mr. Granger, looked as if he were rather 
doubtful upon this point, but it was evidently 
wisest not to push the discussion too far. 




















“A MOST SACRED PROMISE.” 


then he went out to the carriage with my lady, 
and saw her drive away, with the blinds discreet- 
ly lowered as before. 

“‘What did she come about, Clarissa?” he 
asked his daughter while they were going back 
to the house. 

‘Only to see me, papa. 

‘*Only to see you! She must have had some- 
thing very important to say to you, I should think, 
or she would scarcely have come at such a time.” 

He glanced at his daughter sharply .as he said 
this, but did not question her farther, though he 
would have liked to do so. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that this visit of Lady Laura's bore 
some reference to George Fairfax. Had there 
been a row at the Castle, he wondered? and had 
my lady come to bully her protégée? 

““T don’t suppose they would show her much 
mercy if she stood in the way of their schemes,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ His brother's death makes 
this young Fairfax a very decent match. The 
property must be worth five or six thousand a 
year—five or six thousand. I wonder what Dan- 
iel Granger's income is? Nearer fifty thousand 
than five, if I may believe what I have been told.” 


” 


Mr. Granger and his daughter called at Mill. 


Cottage next day; the fair Sophia with a some- 
what unwilling aspect, though she was decently 
civil to Mr. and Miss Lovel, Her father had 


‘Will you be so kind as to show us your port- 
-folio, Miss Lovel ?” he asked. 

“Of course she will,” answered her father, 
promptly; ‘‘she will only be too happy to ex- 
hibit her humble performances to Miss Granger. 
Bring your drawing-book, Clary.” 

Clarissa would have given the world to refuse. 
A drawing-book is in some measure a silent 
confidante. She did not know how far her ran- 
dom sketches—some of them mere vagnbondage 
of the pencil, jotted down half unconsciously— 
might betray the secrets of her inner life to the 
cold eyes of Miss Granger. 

“I'd better, bring down my finished drawings, 
papa; those that were mounted for you at Bel- 
foret,” she said. 

‘*Nonsense, child; Mr. Granger wants to see 
your rough sketches, not those stiff school-girl 
things, which I suppose were finished by your 
drawing-master. Bring that book you are al- 
ways scribbling in. The girl has a kind of pas- 
sion for art,” said Mr. Lovel, rather fretfully ; 


“she is seldom without a pencil in her hand. _ 


What are you looking for, Clarissa, in that owlish 
way? There's your book on that table.” 

He pointed to the volume—Clariasa’s other self 
and perpetual companion—the very book she had 
been sketching in when George Fairfax surprised 
her by the church-yard wall. There was no help 
for it, no disobeying that imperious finger of her 
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father’s; so she brought the book and laid it 
meekly open before Sophia Granger. 

‘The father and danghter turned over the leaves 
together. It was a book of ‘‘bits:” masses of 
foliage, bramble, and bird's nest: here the head 
of an animal, there the profile of a friend; anon 
a bit of still-life; a vase of flowers, with the ai 
besqued drapery of a curtain for a backgroun 
every where the evidence of artistic feeling and a 
practiced hand—every where a something much 
above a school-girl's art. 

Miss Granger looked through the leaves with 
an icy air. She was obliged to say ‘‘ Very pret- 
ty,” or ‘‘ Very clever,” once in a way; but this 
cold phrase evidently cost her a severe effort. 
Not so her father. He was interested in every 

age, and criticised every thing with a real 

nowledge of what he was talking about, which 
made Clarissa feel that he was at least no pre- 
tender as to the love of art; that he was not a 
man who bought pictures merely because he was 
rich and it was the right thing to do. 

They came presently to the pages Clarissa had 
covered at Hale Castle—bits of familiar land- 
scape, glimpses of still-life in the Castle rooms, 
and lightly touched portraits of the Castle guests. 
There was one head that appeared very much 
oftener than others, and Clarissa felt herself 
blushing a deeper red every time Mr. Granger 
paused to contemplate this particular likeness. 

He lingered longer over each of these sketches, 
with rather a puzzled air, and though the exe- 
cution of these heads was very spirited, he for- 
bore to praise. 

«There is one face here that I see a good deal 
of, Miss Lovel,” he said at last. ‘‘I think it is 
Mr. Fairfax, is it not?” 

Clarissa looked at the profile of George Fair- 
fax dubiously. 

«Yes, I believe I meant that for Mr. Fairfax ; 
his is a very easy face to draw ; much easier than 
Lady Geraldine’s, though her features are so reg- 
ular. All my portraits of her are failures.” 

“T have only seen one attempt at Lady Ger- 
aldine’s portrait in this book, Miss Lovel,” said 
Sophia. 

“*T have some more on loose sheets of paper, 
somewhere; and then I generally destroy my 
failures if they are quite hopeless.” 

“Mr. Fairfax would be quite flattered if he 
could see how often you have sketched him,” 
Sophia continued, blandly. 

Clarissa thought of the leaf George Fairfax had 
cut out of her drawing-book ; a recollection which 
did not serve to diminish her embarrassment. 

“*T dare say Mr. Fairfax is quite vain enough 
without any flattery of that kind,” said Mr. Lov- 
el. ‘And now that you have exhibited your 





| rough sketches, you can bring those mounted 


drawings, if you like, Clarissa.” 

This was a signal for the closing of the book, 
which Clarissa felt was intended for her relief. 
She put the volume back upon the little side-ta- 
ble from which she had taken it, and can up stairs 
$0 fetch her landscapes. These Miss Granger 
Surveyed inthe same cold, toldrant manner with 
which she had surveyed the sketch-book—tbe 


| manner of a person who could have done much 
| better in that line herself if she had cared to do 


any thing so frivolous. 

After this Mr. Lovel and his daughter called 
at the Court; and the acquaintance between the 
two families being thus formally inaugurated by 
a dinner and a couple of morning calls, Mr. 
Granger came very often to the Cottage, unac- 
companied by the inflexible Sophia, who began 
to feel that her father’s infatuation wag not to be 
lessened by any influence of hers, and that she 
might just as well let him take his own way. It 
was an odious, unexpected turn which events had 
taken; but there was no help for it. Her conf- 
dential maid, Hannah Warman, reminded her 
of that solemn truth whenever she ventured to 
touch upon this critical subject. 

“If your pa was a young man, miss, or a man 
that had admired a great many ladies in his time, 
it would be quite different,” said the astute War- 
man; ‘but never having took notice of any one 
before, and taking such particular notice of this 
young lady, makes it clear to any one that's got 
eyes. Depend upon it, miss, it won't be long 


| before he'll make her an offer ; and it isn’t likely 
| she'll refuse him—not with a ruined pa to urge 





her on!” 

“I suppose not,” said Sophia, disconsolately. 

“*And after all, miss, he might have made a 
worse choice. If he were to marry one of those 
manceuvring middle-aged widows we've met so 
often out visiting, you'd have had a regular step- 
mother, that would have taken every bit of pow- 
er out of your hands, and treated you like a child. 
But Miss Lovel seems a very nice young lads, 
and, being so near your own age, will be quite a 
companion for you.” 

**T don’t want such a companion. There ie 
no sympathy between Miss Lovel and me; you 
ought to know that, Warman. Her tastes are 
the very reverse of mine in every way. It’s not 
possible we can ever get on well together; and 
if papa marries her, I shall feel that he ix quite 
lost to me. Besides, how could I ever have any 
feeling but contempt for a girl who would marry 
for money? and of course Miss Lovel could only 
marry papa for the sake of his money." 

‘*Tt’s done so often nowadays. And some- 
times those matches turn out very well—better 
than some of the love-matches, I've heard say.” 

“It's no use discussing this hateful business, 
Warman,” Miss Granger answered, haughtily. 
‘* Nothing could change my opinion.” 

And in this inflexible manner did Daniel Gran- 
ger's daughter set her face against the woman he 
had chosen from among all other women for his 
wife. He felt that it was so, and that there 
would be a hard battle for him to fight in the fa- 
ture between these two influences; but no silent 
opposition of his danghter’s could weaken his de- 
termination to win Clarissa Lovel, if she was to 
be won by him, 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Fiona May.—The book you mention is a burlesque 
account of a real voyage. “ Will Carleton” is not a nom 
de plume. George Sand is the literary name of Ma- 
dame Dudevant. Gift weddings are gotten up by the 
couple whose anniversary is celebrated. They iseue 
invitations engraved on wood, tin, etc., and courtesy 
Tequires that they should add, ‘‘ No presents received,” 
as the custom now is,—White waists, basques, and 
over-skirts are worn over dresses, or merely skirts, of 
any color. Black silk polonaises, not’ mere basques, 
are worn with colored skirts, Side curls are not worn. 
We can not tell you how to make your straight switch 
curl permarfently. 

Constant Reaper or Bazaz.—Yoor lace is a coarse 
imitation, not good enough to use on lingerie. The 
guipore square-mesbed lace curtains in stripes, or else 
dotted Swisa muslin curtains with fluted ruffies, are 
both preferable to Nottingham lace curtains, though 
very fine Nottingham will answer for your well-fur- 
nished rooms. 

Diremma.—Get dark gray mohair, trimmed with 
black silk bands, for a mourning traveling drese. Silk- 
faced gray serge is apt to cockle. Your grenadine, 
ruffled to the waiat, and worn with a long basque or 
polonaise, will be very stylish. 

Evere.—Porpendicular tucking is more used than 
Dias tucking. Over-skirts and polonaise skirts of 
grenadine are not lined, but grenadine waists and 
sleeves are lined with ailk, Tight baeques of Victoria 
lawn are not lined. 

Manag anv Etra.—The best thing to do with your 
last summer's poplin is to leave it as it is, and wear It 
draped over a black or brown silk skirt, Make coat or 
half-flowing or shirt sleeves for your percale dress, 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. IV. 

W. L, A.—Yonr pale blue silk will make a pretty 

suft combined with darker blue or with gray. 
Polonalises with high lining are the style for organdy 
dresses, 

Mas, Janz Watton.—The Bazar is not a warm ad- 
vocate of corsets, and can not advise you which to get 
to lace tightly.—To reduce your flesh without doing 
great harm get Banting’s book, and follow ita direc- 
tions, 

Autor, Jor U., anp Ornens.—All inquiries about treat- 
ment of the akin, cosmetics, etc., have been answered 
at length in the ‘‘ Ugly Girl” papers, and we have not 
room for further replies on these subjects. Bazars 
containing those articles will be furnished for ten 
cents each number. 

Franorsca.—Most elaborate vignettes are used to 
mark gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, and are not thought 
effeminate. We do not furnish individual mono- 
grams. 

Broypz—Read about white alpaca in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 31, VoL IV. Make your black 
eilk with demi-train and Worth basque and over-skirt. 
‘Trim with flounces and with lace over white muslin 
pleatings. 

L, A. S.—Black-walnut mantels upholstered with 
Tepe require an experienced upholsterer to fashion 
them prettily, and this, we fear, would be too much 
expense for you. This upholstering is, however, some- 
times done by housewives who have seen the mantels, 
but you would scarcely make a nice job of it froma 
description. 

Inrrarst.—Victoria lawn is the most stylish fabric 
for white suits. Rain syots Japanese silk and makes 
it fimsy.—A mantel clock, an easy-chair embroidered 
by the donor, a toilette set, a drop light, a work-table, 
achina tea set, a useful piece of silver, vases, spoons, 
pretty chromo, a majolica pitcher—all these are use- 
ful gifts to a bride of moderate means, 

Muza, J. M.S.—All the costumes lately given among 
our cut paper patterns are appropriate alike for the 
present and the fall season. Blue, gray, and white aro 
the colora most worn by boys. 

Sunsoztuze.—Get bombazine and tamise cloth for 
mourning suits for fall. Trim the bombazine with 
folds of English crape; the tamise with folds of itself. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


F. A. 8.—We advise you not to line over-ekirts, A 
large tournure should make the dress bouffant, and 
the fabric of the over-skirt should fall in graceful 
drapery, not stand out etiff with lining. 

Carouge E.—Trim your Mareeilles with white fringe 
and braid, or else with embroidered jaconet ruffles. 

A. K.—The blue parasol will not be incongruous 
with pink and white or gray toilettes. Large blue 
umbrellas are worn by ladies with almost any cos- 
tume. Your gray sample of crape bardge will look 
prettiest beneath a white Swiss muslin polonaise; but 
one of black lace will aleo answer. 

Macers.—Use bias bands of green silk and knotted 
fringe of green and while for trimming the green 
dresa, and ruffles of the fabric for the gray one. 

Owyurr.—Black twisted silk fringe, in thick bullion 
cords, will be prettier than llama fringe on your water- 
proof. 

Frignp.—From your description we think your gren- 
adine is stylishly mide, and not old-looking. Satin is 
not used for trimming, and passementerie and lace are 
often dispensed with, ruffles alone being used. 

S.xpiz Sivon.—Tuile fichus are worn in the even- 
ing; Swiss muslin blouses in the afternoon. A pale 
rose-colored suit is pretty for country walks. Wear 
flowers in your hair in the house at any time of day, 
but they are not often worn at church or out-of-doors. 
‘Trained street suits should only be worn in a carriage. 
—A lady should thank a gentleman for the pleasure he 
has given her by escorting ber to any place of amuse- 
ment. It is possible for a lady to inform a gentleman 
without offense that she keeps early hours, and can 
not entertain him longer, as it is her hour for retiring. 

Mas. M. F.—With the assistance of a copying wheel 
the patterns are easily taken from the Supplement. 

Dap at Fasnion.—Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 81, Vol. IV. The chatclaine braids will con- 
tinue the prevailing style for some time. 








Mottitupes of people require an alterative, 
to restore the healthy action of their systems and 
correct the derangements that creep into it. 
Sarsaparillas were used and valued until several 
impositions were palmed off upon the public un- 
der this name. Aver’s SARSAPARILLA is no 
imposition.—[Com. } 

Hat's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from turning gray, and restores 
hair to its natural color.—[Com.] 








To have elegant, light Biscuits, Rolls, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Frait Rene iinge, etc., you should use Dovley's 
Ask your Grocer for it.—[{Com.] 


Yeast Powder. 





Corvine Wurer..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ense, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns ofall sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For enle by Newadenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


——{_—_—E>———— Ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the meaus of the newly-in- 





For MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harm! Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettes, 


J. MARIE FARINA 








RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
oes 


THE NEW 
JRIENTAL 
_ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
kerchief, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
&e., &e, 

Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Inpontezrs or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &.,- 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE: 


The special attention of ladies is called to the ad- 
vantages of ANTIOCH COLLEGE for all who wish to 
pursue any study thoroughly. From the elementary 
studies up to those-of the full College Course, ladies 
may choose those which they wah. to pursue, and fol- 
low them under the care of the best teachera. Gentle- 
men and Ladies are united in the Faculty, and gentle- 
men and ladies recite together. les who take the 
full course receive a full Coll While the 
advantages for instruction are of the best, the annual 
expenses of a pupil at Antioch, for every thing neces- 
oan are hardly two hundred dollars a year. 

‘he next term begins September 18. Address, for 


farther information, 
Rev. GEO. W. HOSMER, D.D., President, 
‘ellow Springs, Ohio, 


Or either of the following gentlemen, a Committee of 
the Trustees: Rev. Henzy W. Br.iows, D.D., New 
York; Rev. EE Héve, Boston; Artemas CartEE, 
., Rev. > Coutiga, Chicago; Rev. A. D. 
Muyo, Cincinnati; Rev. J. H. Herwoop, Louisville. 
Antioou Cougar, Yellow Spri 
Greene Coo Dhio. 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 
together with our illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watch-making, to all who eend us their ad- 
dress, No matter how remote you are from New 
York, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
you were here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
‘865 Broadway, New York. 








\LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexca. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. ALonzo Fraox, A.M., President. 


[Avcctsr 19, 1871. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
to purchasers in 


PARIS-MADE SILK DRESSES, 








Excellent Quality, 


at $100 each and upward. 


Also, 
an immense lot of 
PARIS-MADE PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
from $5 each upward. 
The above have just been received, 
purchased in Paris 
at about ONE-HALF THE COST of manufacture, 


and offered at a Trifling Advance. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Tourists on Pleasnre Bound, 


‘You want some entertaining book to help wile away 

a weary hour. Buy one of these: 

HAMERTON’S THOUGHTS ABOUT ART—$2 00, 

HAMERTON'S A PAINTER'S CAMP—$1 50, 

GEORGE SAND’S MAUPRAT; ANTONIA; MON- 
SIEUR SYLVESTRE; MILLER OF ANGIBAULT; 
SNOW MAN. Price of each, $1 50. 

MRS. STOWE’S PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY— 
$1 50. 

MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE MEN; LITTLE WOMEN, 
2 vols. ; AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL; HOSPITAL 
SKETCHES. Price per vol, $1 50. 

BURNAND'S MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS; HAPPY 
THOUGHTS. Each €1 00, 

A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED 

. COUSIN. $100. 





Sold every where. Mailed postpaid by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN, 


‘The mind ts the tenant of the body, and unless the tenement is kept in good 
repair the immortal occupant ie 
things ‘as through a glass, darkly,” not as they really are. When the stomach 


lepressed, distraught, miscrable, and ses 


Your alpaca would be more suitable trimmed with 
folds of dead black elk, but may be worn as it is, 
Plain jet or rubber jewelry is preferable to that of 
enamel for dress mourning. Wear white naneook 
dresses with box-pleated waists, black ribbon ash, and 
jet jewelry in the house in summer. Get a long En- 
glish crape veil, and gather one end over your bonnet. 

CreveLany.—Your sample is a light quality of black 
cashmere. Put kilt pleatings on the akirt, and make a 


vienna, COLOGNE, PpaRIs. 


HANDKERCHIEF 


EXTRACTS, 
PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


is relaxed, the liver torpid, the bowels disordered, 
vigorate, Vitalize, regulate, and tone them with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Its operation is certain, painless, and salutary. It bringe the action of thee 

important organs into conformity with the laws of health; the apirits rise, the 

brain clears, and the capacity to enjoy life is restored to desponding invalid 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


, and the nerves unstrung, in- 








polonaise trimmed with fringe aud braiding, or else 
bias bands of black silk. 

Mes. Jonzs.—Trim your green and white eilk with 
bias green silk bands and fringe, or elec Swiss muslin 
pleatings. Your ideas of making are very good, though 
court trains are not so fashionable as formerly. Get 
8 white English straw or a chip bonnet with lavender 
ribbon and white daisies, 

Gartx.—We have sald repeatedly that we will not 
Tecommend depilatories. To pluck out your super- 
fluous hair, continuing to do so when it re-appears, is 
a tedious plan, but the only one we think safe. 

Vio.—You could make a stylish sult by putting two 
Dias scant flounces of dark brown silk on your skirt, 
and wearing it with a buff over dress of lincn or pon- 
gee. Get nine yards of buff linen at twenty-five centaa 
yard, and make a box-pleated blouse and over-akirt by 
directions given for cambric dreseee in Bazar No. 98, 
Vol. IV. Put merely a bias fold around the over- 
ekirt, or else add buff lace or fringe. Your sample is 
entirely out of fashion.—For visiting cards read Bazar 
No, 81, VoL. IV. The name should not be written di- 
agonally on the card, but horizontally. 

‘Marrre.—Silk like your sample is not much worn, 
bat would look very pretty with a long Swiss muslin 
over-skirt A wide flounce on the silk skirt, headed 
by black velvet, would also improve !t. 

Onro.—The Worth basque drese, or else the Apron- 
Polonaise Suit illustrated ir Bazar No, 13, Vol. IV., 
would be pretty made in embrofdered organdy. Use 
straight ruffles, hemmed and scant. Knots or bows 
of black velvet ribbon. 

G.—The only address necessary for letters to be an- 
overed in this column is Harper's Bazar, New York 

ty. 

A. F. K.—Cadet midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
are officers of the government, and receive $500 and a 
ration per annum. It costs a successful candidate 
about $350 to procure the necessary outfit of uniform, 
etc., on entering the institation. The pay is sufficient 
to support the cadet during the full course, and to 
leave a small surplus at the expiration of the four 
years to procure the outfit neceeeary for an officer go- 
ing to sca. 

Mise C. 8, M.—The Bazar in which the pattern sent 
you J illustrated contains the amount of goods neces- 
sary for the suit sent. About eighteen or twenty 
yards of ordinary width material are bought for a 
suit; but this depends, of course, on the trimming. 





It has the delicate and refreshi 
fragrance of 





ARREN ‘WARD & CO., Mannfacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
. Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N.Y. 


WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONARY. the 


SR aa 
handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta- 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. Beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, bound in fiexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on reccipt of $1 OO. Address 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


BROOKS, 


576 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 


1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT- FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


IFLES, Shot-Gun 















A 





Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Guat Weat- 
xen Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for, Agente wanted. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Harper's Hand -Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxy 
Ferrivgr. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00, (Just Ready.) 


Pop.isurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


(> Barrer & Buorures will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Untted 
States, on receipt af $5 00. 


THEA-NECTAR 
1S A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 

y with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For eale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
Ue & cifie Tea Co., 8 
Church 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 














OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, - 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 





Gi re 
“BRICE SEVEN DOLLAMS. 


PRICE SE 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Oftice order. 


H, HENDERSON, 15. Broad St., New York. 


| CINCINNATI 


INDUSTRIAL 


EXPOSITION, 
1871. — 


—OPEN— 
September 6 until October 7%. 


In immense Buildi specially erected for this pur 
pose, costing over $60,000, tn the very Centre of the City, 
covering over three acres. 

Open to receive articles Ai 16th. 





Ample arrangements have made for conveying 
articles and visitors, 
For full particulars, address 
H. MoCOLLUM, A. T. GOSHORN, 
Secretary, President. 





The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

t THE BEST & CHEAPEST 

FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 

. Warranted for five years, 
sjand the warranty indem- 
i nified by & capital of half 
‘Ja million of dollars, 
SAGENTS WANTED 
pin unoccupied territory. 
w For particulars address 


pa Wilson Sewing MachineCt. 
& Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
piMo.; Providence, R.I.; 
: ‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos+ 
a ton,Mass.; Piltsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0. 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Il 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.;"St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond, Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Téex,; San Francisco, Cal.; oF 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 















A Gre \/Feyp,—HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offe To 431 Broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Menor 


Oneans, of six fi class makers, including 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
Monta, or will ta. a portion cash and balance lo 


monthly or quarterly instaiiments, 






Avevst 19, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Valuable New Books, 


POULIEIED HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EW Sent by mail, postace prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Wis- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. Jouw 8, C, Aunorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Revolution,” Elegantly Tilustrated. Sv, 
Cloth, $5 00. is . 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPR. Harper's Wand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Kast: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Exypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyro Spaln, Bussin, 
Denmark, and Sweden.  B: , Fer- 
RIDOR, ith numerous Ma) ind Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, ther, Tucks, $5 00. 
(Just Ready.) 2s 2 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Grent-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Ranpouen. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYBLI'S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuantrs Lyxit, Batt, 
F.RS., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than 600 
Mlustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations 
Years 1965-67. By Riowane J. Be 
Ruvso-American Telegraph Expediti 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR, A Latin Gram- 
mar for Beginners. By Wa. HL. Wanpati, Profess- 
or of Ancient Lan; es in the University of Geor- 
gia, and Author of “A Greek Grammar for Begin- 
ners." 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls, By the Author of “Jobin 
Halifax, Geutieman.” With Illustrations by Frélich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Youny. By 
sage Aasorr. Coploasly Mlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIGHT: being Part II. of S-tence for the Young. By 
fc 2» Auport. Copiously lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
50. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTORIOGRAPRY. The Life and 
Times of Hexey Lox Baocauam. Writteu by Him- 
relf, Vol. I, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Tb be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 























A Jonrnal 





. Mlustrated. 











te- Hanree & Baoturns till send either of the 
above works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Froune, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMER AND DI- 
RRCTIONG FOR PUTTING TOURTHKR HRING PRINTED ON 
FAO AEPARATE MIKCK OF THE PATTERN, RO as to be nd- 
pisted by the moat inexperienced. The bust measure 
fs taken for Ladies by parsing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest ; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the aris. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vou. HT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SU oe 
PEASANT -BASQUR WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 


POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUT 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SU 
DOUPLE. aR ASTED SACQUE 





22 
=p 
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Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 





LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


“13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 








SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT. PAT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT... iy ee 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 | 








to 15 years Old) ......... eee eee eeeee teen * 23 
QGIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
-_ 8 years old) . cose seeseresscnse “oO 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
eAT# ON). esse eceeee = ae 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, “AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to.9 yearn ald)... 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 40 9 years old) “31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS 
from 8 to 15 years old).. ae 


The Publishers will send either Pattern hy mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nive 

atterne will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please peel the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


clabe, Onr answer in, 

form will accompany 
8 large saving to con- 
Inb organizers. 

















Parties inquire how to get 
send for Price-List, and a Clu! 
St, with fll directions, makin 
sumers and remunerative to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


A Mentheasily made with Stencil and 
$250 Key-Check Dies Secure Circalar and 
M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 





Sarmples, free. S. 
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HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


(From Diepenratory of the United Staten.) 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 
Prorreries.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 


to mint. 





Menicat Properties anp Usrs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 


nary Organs. 
did Ini 


Urine, from a loss of tone In the parts concerned in its evacuation. 


hey are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such a» Gravel, Chronic Catarth of the Bladder, Mor. 
tation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 


The remedy has also been recommended 


in Dyspepeia, Chronic Rheamatiam, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropry, 


Hxtwuoun's Exraact Buouv is ‘used hy persons from the 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; 
llar to Females the Extract Bucha {a anequaled by any other remedy. 
xTRaor Brenv has cured every case of Diabetes in which It 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys 


In affections 
Heiunorp's 


of 18 to 25, and from 85 to 55, or in the de- 
Wetting in children. 


hae been given. Irritation of the 
‘and Bladder, Retention of 


Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calcnlus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 


or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate 


tutions of both sexes attended with the following 


symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loess of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Breathing, W eak Nerves, 
In 


‘rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain 
Rody, Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Pace, Pallid Countenance, Universal 


System, 


the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
Lassitude of the ‘Muscular 


Hrimnorn's Extract Boouv {s Dinretic and Blood: Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habite of 


dissipation, excesses and imprndences in life, impurities of the 
for which it fe used, in connection with Hetworn's Ross 


Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 
Describe symptoms in all communications, 


ood, &c., superseding Co; in affections 


Wasu. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
-  HIELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


will radically exterminate from the system Scrofal 


Month, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, 


Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Lega, Sore 


White Swellin; 
Tetter, Humore o} 


all kinds, Chronic Rheamatiam, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for yearn 


BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY -COLO} AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO. 


STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. 






ITS BLOOD - PURIFY! 
SARSAPARILLA, IT GIV 





HE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND RFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, UCLCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES UN THE 
FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


COMPLEXION. 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, 
tion, Dyspepaia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debll- 
aina, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 

are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 


ous ‘Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Conatl; 
ity, &c. No nausea, no in, 
‘the CATAWBA GRAPE FY 
Extract Rhubarb. 


superseding Salta, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 


Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 


one calomel, mercury, or other deleterious dri 


SELMBOLDS GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Katablished upward of 20 years. Prepared by . 


H. Th HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


694 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 





Fresh Novels, 


POBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuanies Reaver, 
Author of “Put Y If io His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “Hard Cash," * White L! 
&e. ith many Original Illustrations. 
per, 80 cents, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuazizs Gipson, Au- 
thor of “Robin Gray." 8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 











‘oul Play,” 
8v0, Pa- 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwrtr. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Puper, 75 cents. 


WON-- NOT WOOED. 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horeebacl 
the Family," “Gwendoline's Harvest, 
Year,” &c.' 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


By the Author of * 









HER LORD ANT: MASTER. By Fionrncr Manay- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Awrnony Trow.orr, An- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur," “Orley Farm,” The 
Vicar of Ballhampton,” &c. Mlustrated. vo, Pa- 
per, $195; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTBROS. By Gronor A. Lawnrnor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone," “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8v0, 
Paper, 60 cents. ea 


A LIFE'S ASSIZR. By Mra. J. A. Rinveis, Author 
of '' Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,”  Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 





ta~ Hanrre & Baotuens will ond either of the above 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcatisurn sy TARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ROBINSON'S POOR HUMANITY. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cente. 


FENTONS QUEST. By Miss Bravvox. 
per, 60 cente, 


8vo, Pa- 


LOOMIS'S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Sheep, $1 50. a 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
von, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


JESSIB'S PLIRTATIONS. 8v0, Paper, 60 cents, 
THE ELVES. 8vo, Paper, 80 centa, 

AMAURY. Br 
WapDINaTONs CHURCH HISTORY. 8vo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


By Miss Brap- 


By Dumas. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. Marie 
Antoiuvette.—Elizabeth. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 each. 





tw- Haare & Brorurne will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mlustratione, teaches the hoto and 
there to fish and propagate fishes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50, Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publiebers, New York. 





10 A_DAY, with Stencil Toole. Samples free. 
$ Address =A. E. GRABAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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‘The great design of Harper's is to give correct in 
formatfon and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can lesn afford to be without, 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is pyinted which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There {e not, confeseedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
slea 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of onr Magazines, ** * All the perlodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 








The best pabliestion of ita class in America, and 80 
fur ahead of all other weekly journals ag not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number, Its columns contain the fivest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnizh- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


ler, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy tn this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its teading-matter 
and the excellence of Ite illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in eo- 
clety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
fon, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on ‘public affairs are models of discussion, 
welghty and temperate, supporting high principles in 


an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 





Free from all political and sectarian discnerion, de- 
voted to farhion, pleasure, and instruction, it {se Jnet 
the agreeable, companionable, and Interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will reqnire every son, hueband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, 

Harper's Bazar at the onteet occupled a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for ftrelf a de- 
served popularity. It fe really the only jilnstrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Ite supplements 
alone are worth the enbecription price of the paper, 
While filly maintaining its citlon as a mirtor of 
fashion, It’ also contains stories, poems, brilliant es 
faye, besides general and personal gossip. The pnb- 
lishers appear to have epared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jonr- 
nal that can possibly be made.— Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haurer’s Maaazinr, One Yeai 
Hanren's Warxty, One Yea 
Haarer’s Bazar, One Yea 


Hanren's Magazine, Hanver's Wxexry, and Hanrrn's 
Bazas, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 0, 


An Extra Copy of cither the Macaznca, WErxiy, or 
Bazan will be xupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscniurre at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 2 cents a year, for the Weexvy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or,quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sabscriptidta from 
the Domin of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MagazinF, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxy or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. portage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence w!-h the 
Numbers for June and December of each vet Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time fs specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber withes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
underatood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbecriber’s address ia to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necesrary to give notice of dizcontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Diaft 
be loat or atolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





























Trame ror Apvestistna in Harren's Pertoproars. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pa, 
$950; Quarter Page, $150—each Incertion. eee 


Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to rel 
@ | the celebrated HOME SHOTTLE SEWING 
I | MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
| ‘lock atitch™ (alike on both sides), and ie fully 
licensed. The bert and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Maer. ; Pitts: 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


PER WEEK and Expenees, or allow a large com- 
mission, to eell onr new and wonderful invention 
Addre: M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











“BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulara, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 881 Pear! St., New York. 





$290 For first-class Pianos— Sent on trial—No Ag'te. 
Address U. 8. PLANO CO., 645 B'dway, N. Y. 
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FACETLE. 
Way is a man searching 
for the philosopher's stone 
like Neptune ?— Because 
he is a sea-king what never 
did exist. 
ae 
Ecoxomy ror Lapres.—If 
you want a morning wrap- 
per to last forever never 
wear it out. 


= HARPER'S BAZAR. 





See 

If yon’re asked to take an 
egg, and won't, is that an- 
egg-ative reply? 


seg 
‘Tur. Poor Man's Stony— 
The gurret. 
oe 
Some lawyers can't sleep. 
They lie on one side, and 
turn over and lie on the 


other. 


The sailor who knew for 
a fact that there was a man 
in the moon had been to sea. 
ae 
Frorry anv Pointhp.— 
The epicurean who made a 
dessert of the fruits of an 
enterprise picked his teeth 
with the point of a joke, 
ee 
It is a queer woman who 
asks no questions, but the 
woman who does is the 
querist. 


Sg 
An old Indian who had 
witnessed the effect of 
whisky for many years 
said abarrel labeled “ whis- 
ky” contained ° thousand 
songs and fifty fights, 
magne 
Tue pest BAND TO Ac- 
company A Lapy Vooarist 
—A hus-band. 


a 

Women do not talk more 
than men, They're listen- 
ed to more, that is all. 


een 
Most people are glad to 
give their opinion.” Law- 
yers usually sell theirs. 
ens 


Aw Owszoroy Lytexest— 
Your deposit in a savings- 


bank. 


Curious to say, most 
horse-owners, when in dif- 
ficulties, prefer their grays 
to their duns, 

Sreeeeiirene ne 
young swell of our ac- 
uaintance is so dreadfully 
‘astidious that he is even 
measured for his umbrella. 








eee 
Ballet-girls and geese are 
the animals that can stand 
the longest on one leg. 
eee 


Apvice To FarMers.— 
Thresh yonr corn as much 
as you think necessary, but 
don’t pull its ears off—that’s 
bratal. 

0 Se 

Why is it that Mount Ve- 
suvius never sleeps?—Be- 
cause it is always yawning. 


—=_— 

Lots of yonng ladies don't 
know the names of their 
best friends; some do not 
even knaw-what their own’ 
names may be a year henee, 








eg tonk 

Maxims ror THe Px 
DEN Never throw a stone 
at any one until you have 
looked to see whetherthere 
is a window behind, or you 
may pay dearly for your re- 
venge. Never leave your 
hat In the passage unless it 
isa bad one. Never beex- 
ecutor to a will, as it is all 
Ifability, great trouble, and 
no profit. Never quarrel with your wife, as you will 
only have to make ituy, and pay for the reconciliation. 
Neyer mention you have received a legacy, or some 
impertinent fellow will be asking you to stand a din- 
ner. Never pay to see.a balloon go up, as you can see 
it much better by remaining ontside. 














1. Philosophy. 
2, Natural Philosophy. 
3. Want of philosophy. 


4 The wild animal at bay. | 
No!” 


5. “Got him !— 
6. The vigorous onslaught. | 





“‘Drat it! missed him!” | 





A Boston grocer, who excited the ire of one of his ) 
customers by presenting at his house his bill for goods 
rendered, was waited upon soon after by a daughter 
of the debtor, who said, I wish you wouldn't come with 
that bill when father’s at home; it makes him nervous 
| to be dunned.” The grocer apol 


relieve it by wearing a sash. 
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TO ARTISTS, COMEDIANS, AND OTHERS. 


ANY ONR WHO WISHES To Stup? THE TRUE Dramatic EXPRession or THE Tracic Muss mx THE Act oF DRINKING THE LAST BITTER 
Cur or DesraiR To THE very Drecs sHovey watci A YousG MOTHER TEACHING THE ELEMENTS oF MUSIC TO HER F1RsT-BORN. 


Young ladies suffering from a pane in the side may 


aeagee 
A Wnt or Arracument—A inarriage-certificate. 


eg ees 
ed. ‘Tue Forure Statr—San Domingo. 





A struggle for life 
The overthrow. 
9. Philosophy worsted by a fly. W 


‘The escape! 


to budge an-inch. 


thrust h 








Visdom smiles. 


[Avccsr 19, 1871, 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Treat the injuries you 
ceive as if they were bor, 
rowed umbrell Do not 
think of returning them, 
Revenge is not a paying 

ame. 

Should the wife of your 
bosom fly into rage (as a. 
dies will occasionally), and 
hurl a torrent of ‘vit : 
tive eloquence at you, light 
a cigar, take’ a ‘pineh of 
snuff, trim your © nails,’ 
Rance ove = advertise- 
ments in yesterday's , 
sit still and tonite doreee 
thing but reply toher. You - 
will be pleased. with® 
result, even though’ 
should faint. 

“Honesty is the best pol 
icy,” as a general rile; but-~ - 
there are exceptions to 
every rule, and,"when you 
can do so withontfear of 
detection, you make excep- 
tions to that one. 

SNCYS speele ill of any one 
who may be of the slightest 
service to you, no matter 
how much you may dislike: 
him. He might hear of it. 

Buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket. Sell in the dearest, 
The number of children the 
workmen employed by-you 
may have ls nothing. ta you, 
‘The number you have your- 
self is. * 





How to kerr your Heap 
Cuxan—Shave every- hair 
off. , 


—.—_ 


What. part of speech is : 
kissing ?—A conjunction, 
—_— 
If Eve was not a Fenian,’ 
she was at least the first rib 
on man. a ? 
ne y 
“Where are you going?” 
said a Scotch gentleman to 
a thief, whom-he observed 
crawling through a bole ja 
the hedge into bis garden. 
“ Back again,” replied the 
thief, ashe hurriedly re- 
treated. 


—._- : 
One of the boys at our 
rinter’s is a sad character. 
When at work he doesnoth- 

ing but make pie; wherhe’s 

at home he makes away 

with it, . r 

ees 
Some of those women 
who are most afraid of 
lightning have. hearts of 


steel. 


When a wife reigns, it 
seems natural that_ she 
should storm too. Shégen- 
erally does. 


eee 
It's your tall fellows who 
are luckiest in love. The 
ladies are all in favor of 
Hy-men. 
ee 
‘Tie Wa ,‘ro coMMAND 
Resrrot. aNp. PLENtysoF.. 
Room 1x a Crowp—Carry a 
pot of paint in each 
——_ ae 


The following is the cop’ 
of a bill posted on a wall 


in a country village, *A 
lecture on. total abeliwence 
will be delivered in the 


open air, and a collection: 
will be taken at the deor to 
defray expenses,” 
a 
While a vendor of greens 
in Boston, last week, wes 
endeavoring to dit of 


his stock in trade, his poor 
old nag balked, and refuse 


The driver finally commenced be- 
laboring the animal with a stick, when an old latly 
er head out of a window and exclaimed, 
“Have you no mercy ?” 


“No, ma'am,” replied the peddler; “nothing but 


greens.” 


A CRUEL DUCK. 


Gronce (intending to ask his affianced to crown his hopes). 








there's a subject that’s nearest our Hearts—Would you think it top Soon— Might 


I hope that 
Maripa. ‘Lor’, Dear, do 


the end of August this protracted Postponement. 
Lor, Dear . uy mean’ the Tichborne Case? 





Oh, isn't it awful? 


It "ll be quite Dreadful when there’s nothing in the Papers for Pa to Kead !” 


‘ 


_ aa 


rere 
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vantage of preventing the paper from separating | next to be boiled into giue-water, and the bole | dressing, when it is ready for use. This paste 

PASTE FOR WALL-PAPER. or peeling off, is prepared by first softening eight- | and two pounds of gypsum are then stirred in, | is not only much cheaper than the ordinary flour 
NEW form of paste for attaching paper- | een poands of finely powdered bole in water, and } and the whole mass forced through a sieve by | paste, bat it has the advantage of adhering bet- 
hangings to walls, and one which, besides f then draining off the surplus water from the | means of a brush. This is afterward diluted | ter to whitewashed surfaces, especially to walls 
possessing the merit of cheapness, has the ad- | mass. One and 2 quarter pounds of glue are | with water to the condition of a thin paste or | that have been coated over several times, and 
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Fig. 1.—Poctt pe Sow Evesixc Dress. Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girt From Fig. 3.—Scit ror Girt FROM Fig. 4.—Fourarp Watxinxc Dress. Fig. 5.—Kcru Liven Danese. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 4 1o 6 Years ox. For pattern and description see Supple- For description ene 
No L, Fen 1-8 For description see Supplement. For description eve Supplement. ment, No. IL, 7-18, Supp!emen 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 
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from which the coating has not been carefully 
removed. In some cases it is advisable, when 
putting fine paper on old walls, to coat them by 
means of this paste with a ground-paper, and to 
apply the paper-hanging itself to this with the 
ordinary paste. 


CROQUET. 
Br JOHN G. NICOLAY. 

How I rue the day when I played croquet! 
‘That game with the traps of wire, 

With the fancy mauls, and the rolling balls, 
Lost me my heart's desire. 

I'm beat by a blonde, that festive Hal 
Called witching Jenny Lake, 

Who wore more stripes on her balmoral 
Than stione on.the painted stake. 





She played croquet with a winning way, 
This damsel young and fair; 

With a smile so cute, and a high-heeled boot, 
And a rose in her floating hair; 

Such trills of song, and sach bursts of mirth, 
All for my own sweet sake, 

Till I thought a rainbow touched the earth 
Where she stood by the painted stake. 


I fell in love like a turtle-dove, 
And cooed and wooed her well; 

But I fell in hate at her croquet mate, 
And called him a cheeky swell. 

If he had not been, what did he mean 
Such a liberty to take 

As to steal a kiss, and insult the miss 
Till she blushed like the painted stake? 


Ah! the game’s all up, and my bitter cup 
Is filled by a frowning fate; : 

For at church to-day, so the papers say, 
She married the man I hate. 

For that beaming blonde in the balmoral, 
For treacherous Jenny Lake, 

‘With a heart of ire in a martyr-fire 
I burn at the painted stake. 
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ANEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In a few days we shall commence the 
publication, in HaRPER’s WEEKLY, of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


BY 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr. Couns stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating efforts of his genius. 





tar A Cut Paper Pattern of an Infant's 
Wardrobe, consisting of Cloak, Gored Robe, Yoke, 
Slip, Night-Gown, Petticoat, and Shirt, will be 
published with our next Number. For full list 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 543 of this Number. 





THE CRIMP. 


8 the crimp destroying our civilization? 
The question, which at the first instant 
sounds so simply absurd, was asked the oth- 
er day, in a lively conversation, with great 
earnestness; and the answer was then and 
there declared so emphatically to be in the 


affirmative that a pitiful vision rose before’ 


tho eye of those maidens at their sea-side and. 
mountain resorts who invite each other into 
their rooms for a social crimp and a gossip 
of the day’s events before retiring to the 
world of dreams, as unconscious of the great 
civic undermining of which they are guilty 
as are those ants who eat out the founda- 
tions of the South American cities. 

The crimp, be it known to any pardonably 
ignorant reader, is the result of a curious 
compressing machine, a thing of night and 
mystery, consisting of long, pointed steel 
pins, round which the front hair is tightly 
wound close to the head and confined by a 
sliding clasp. The wearer of this little ma- 
chine endures a broken sleep until she has 
discovered which phrenological development 
accommodates the pressure least painfully ; 
she becomes a dangerous, not to say murder- 
ous, bedfellow; she is usually invisible to 
her acquaintances in the morning, or if seen 
then she is an unknown quantity at noon, 
and is supposed upon damp days to have no 
existence at all; she tears ont by the roots 
the greater part of the tress committed to 
the steel embrace, and breaks off the remain- 
der at a bristly length, which it takes the 
growth of a year or two to remedy. But 
she is in the fashion; and, when her toilette 
is made, her forehead is by daylight and 
lamp-light surronnded by animbus of thread- 
ed gold or a shadow of raveled darkness, so 
to way, thut gives her whole face, be it ever 
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so plain, an inexpressible softness almost 
amounting to beauty in itself, and’ well 
worth the sacrifice, if that were all the sacri- 
fice. Indeed, nothing can be lovelier than 
any of these blooming young creatures in 
the blending and shadowing and other wor- 
shipful effect of the crimp, that, robbing all 
harshness from the outlines underneath that 
haze of hair, is to the flush of the cheek 
what the bloom is to the grape or the moss 
to the rose— 


“One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o'er her face.” 


But when we see the same deific chevelure 
on the married matron, though its personal 
effect may be quite as charming, we are, nev- 
ertheless, conscious that a disenchanted hus- 
band has celebrated the oblation of his illu- 
sions and idealities with the awful rites and 
incantations of this new Medean process 
which has given his wife her lovely appear- 
ance of youth; and we are fain to remember 
the matrons of certain Eastern tribes, who, 
with the marriage-ring, are invested also 
with a horn and veil, or undergo a shorten- 
ing and blackening of the teeth, or some oth- 
er disfigurement or mutilation that shall kill 
vanity and self-seeking in the bud; and re- 
calling, moreover, the legend of one of King 
Arthur's knights, who had the choice of his 
wife’s seeming a beldam to himself by night 
and a beauty to the world by day, or the 
contrary, we might almost think the golden 
days had come again, and all the knights 
now had that privilege. 

But in all seriousness, and apart from any 
extravagance, it is just here that the ques- 
tion of the crimp widens into one of broad 
domestic interest —one affecting not only 
the happiness of homes, but the existence of 
homes. Lucretia, a matron of that great 
middle class which makes our population, 
independently of the excrescences of the 
very rich or the very poor, must crimp her 
hair because Tarpeia crimps hers, and then 
because it is so beautifying. Beautifying 
to whose gaze? we might ask. Certainly 
not to her husband’s, must be replied; for 
he is obliged to see a creature horned and 
knobbed as the sacred cow confront him 
during the greater part of his hours at home. 
Those hideous protuberances over each tem- 
ple were the last things he saw ere turning 
down the light at night; they are the ‘first 
that catch his eye at sunrise; they are stamp- 
ed upon his departing retina as he leaves the 
house for his daily task. He must have his 
breakfast before he goes, of course; most 
likely there is no one but Lucretia to pre- 
pare it—Lucretia, whose culinary skill is 
doubtless all it should be. Tarquin’s wife 
breakfasts in her room alone, or has some 
dainty device of lace and muslin to bind 
over her hair and hide its condition, or has 
a maid to crimp it freshly when needed, or 
wears her hat to table with false crimps 
sewed in; but Lucretia’s lot in life is differ- 
ent. If Lucretia takes down her hair, and 
goes about her hot work, the hair will be as 
straight as flax in half an hour; besides, she 
has no time to take it down, to pick it out 
thread by thread, to shake it into place, to 
bind it with its necessary combs and rib- 
bons. But then, if she is going to pour cof- 
fee with her head looking like a “ hooraw’s 
nest,” a clean collar or any collar would be 
but a burlesque upon it. A sense of the 
eternal fitness of things restrains her from 
putting on a collar. If she had put on a col- 
lar she would have been ashamed of a soiled 
gown. As itis, you see, the crimp has reach- 
éd down its filaments like the fibres of some 
subtile disease, and has corrupted all the 
economy of her household. If it were not 
for the crimp her hair would be smoothly 
brushed ; she would have a bit of linen at 
her throat; her gown would be as clean as 
circumstances allowed; the children would 
be inviting, even if they made themselves so 
by scrubbing a polish on their rosy cheeks. 
But it would be ridiculous for Lucretia, 
in the light of her own example, to insist 
that the little ones should have neat pina- 
fores, and faces or heads like any thing but 
mops and door-mats; and if the table is too 
well set, will it not be a travesty on those 
around it? Such houschold gods, we must 
needs confess, are unlikely to be so sacred 
as to prevent the bicker and quarrel, or 60 
enticing that their proprietor should hasten 
home to them at night; and if he does not 
feel sick at heart and disgusted with his ex- 
perience of domestic life, it is because the 
poverty of his imagination suggests nothing 
better. In how much he does his share of 
duty is not at present a subject of consider- 
ation. Something has always to be taken 
for granted. 

Too much familiarity breeds contempt, 
runs the old maxim. Lucretia wrote it in 
her copy-book at school till its up strokes 
and down strokes should have been engraved 
upon her heart; but, neglecting the lesson, 
a stern teacher is to make her master it now. 
When the ugly chrysalis of the morning— 
which she was—becomes the brilliant but- 





tertly of the afternoon, the processes are still 
too fresh in her husband’s mind to be enrapt- 
uring. By-and-by, with the corroding work 
of days and months, he finds that the name of 
wife has lost its old spell. The girl he wooed 
is a memory ; the woman he has won is some- 
thing to make the best of. He misses all the 
romance out of marriage. If he is one sort 
of man he turns to the ale-shop and politics ; 
if another, he finds 8 charmer in some place 
where he is never admitted except to find it 
charming, a place whose mistress never sees 
him in her crimping-pins. 

But, after all, the crimp, be it said, is a 
mere figure of speech for the morning slat- 
tern, and the morning slattern is too fre- 
quent an apparition to be overlooked—is be- 
coming, in fact, an element of our social be- 
ing. Is it true that modern civilization de- 
mands so much from a woman that she can 
not keep herself attractive, her children 
clean, her house pleasant, and her food prop- 
erly prepared unless there should be twenty- 
five hours in the twenty-four? In order to 
make home what it should be, and to keep 
husbands out of mischief, must the multi- 
tude of women settle into mere drudges, dis- 
contented and tired, indifferent to personal 
appearances, with minds vacant of improve- 
ment from book or newspaper, till, harassed. 
and worn down and ungratified, they sink 
into their welcome graves? If this be so, it 
is time for a new crusade and a nev; emanci- 
pation of slaves. And in the light of certain 
statistics which tell us that the majority of 
young men no longer marry, see no attrac- 
tion in the homes they come fom to encour- 
age them to assume the responsibilities of 
new ones, but content themselves with estab- 
lishments where the rose-colored side is all 
they ever see, and from which, when grown 
distasteful, they can at any moment set them- 
selves free—in this melancholy light, the 
sooner the deliverance comes the better, 
whether the slavery be that of men’s appe- 
tites or women’s follies. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. - 
Ot Sea Bathing. 
Y DEAR JOB,—So you were surprised 
and a little pained that I could go to 
the sea-side and remember only Sam Borax 
and certain petty annoyances when I re- 
turned. But who told you that I remem- 
bered only what I mentioned? I said, in- 
deed, that there were groups of children 
bathing in the surf, but there were others 
who were not children who bathed also. 
But I confess there is something awful in sea 
bathing. The sense of committing yourself 
to that illimitable power even upon its mere 
edges is overwhelming. It seems as alive 
along the edges as any where. Those swell- 
ing breakers that plunge and slide sparkling 
up the beach, then draw back again with 
that hurrying, confused rattle of the shingle, 
as if the secret, monstrous force of the sea 
were striving to suck the earth into its 
depths, have sometimes an uncanny life to 
my eye and mind. The undertow that tugs 
at my venerable legs touches my imagina- 
tion also. Good Heavens! whither? Mys- 
terious and mighty force that pluckest so 
sturdily at my nether extremities, to what 
dim, dreadful, slimy abysses of sea-snakes 
and jellied monsters wouldst thou hale this 
puny victim? 

The evil fancy passes, and then as the 
huge breakers roll upon me and rash far 
beyond, so-that I seem swiftly drifting out 
to sea, it is the very benediction of health 
that I feel, and the strength and sweetness 
and coolness of the very brine permeates my 
frame. As I stand half submerged, shining, 
dripping, gasping, I jump up and down, I 
shout aloud. The exclamation is unintel- 
ligible, but if you were walking on the cliff 
and beheld what would seem to you a prob- 
ably demented and certainly rather ridicu- 
lous elderly gentleman in the surf, and if 
for a moment you were the Fineear of fairy, 
you would hear him saying, “‘The ocean 
purifies me; I shall emerge a cleaner and 
& better man.” Yet as I jump and shout 
and turn my eyes seaward I am confounded 
by reflecting that it is the same water which 
bears those distant ships that condescends 
to exhilarate me, and that the very element 
in which I stand stretches unchanged and 
without barrier to the isles of Greece, and 
softly laves the Polynesian shores. 

My bath is inconceivably stimulating and 
invigorating. Heart, mind, and soul, as well 
as body, have shared in the inspiration, and 
as again I gaze shoreward, while breaker 
after breaker slides over my rounded oppos- 
ing back, I observe a jaded citizen, whom I 
have often seen in the streets busily making 
his living, standing clad in his garments of 
the sea at the door of the bathing-house, and 
contemplating the water. How much of 
himeelf a man takes. off with his clothes !— 
how much, at least, of the self that we 
know! Do you remember Thackeray’s droll 
drawing of Louis the Fourteenth, the Grand 
Monarque, with his wig and lace and pad- 
ding removed? What a tribute to the pow- 
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er of the human imagination, that a little 
embroidery and stuffing should be made by 
it the symbol of greatness! If Canute had 
sat upon the beach on one of those chairs 
from the bathing-house, and in the simple 
royal robes that Nature supplies to all of us, 
do you think the courtiers could possibly 
have suggested that the sea would retire at 
his bidding? Why, my dear Job, King Ca- 
nute in extreme undress looked as I did when 
I was jumping and rejoicing in the water; 
and was I, or is my friend the jaded citizen 
in his garments of the sea at the door of his 
bathing-house yonder, an imposing figure? 

But see! he is descending like a merman 
to his element. What would Broadway think 
of bim nowf And do you observe that, as 
he has always an air of owning the whole 
city when you meet him upon the pavement, 
he now steps across the gravel and the sand 
as if he were the proprietor of the ocean, and 
just about dipping into his private bath- 
tubf And now, lo! he quickens his pace, 
he runs; the inspiration seizes him also, and 
swiftly advancing, he joyfully plunges his 
head into the enormous billow, and emerges, 
beyond, a new creature. I have seen him 
often and often, but never before did he 
seem to me really to enjoy. He throws him- 
self npon the water, and strikes out as if he 
were heading for the Azores or Madagascar. 
There is nothing except the shiring plain 
between him and those far shores. The lit- 
tle bald-headed citizen, who came so tired 
from the city, seems the master of this awful 
force, which tugged mysteriously at my ven- 
erable legs, but which yields submissive to 
his lusty arms. And when he abandons the 
voyage to Madagascar, and turns once more 
to the nearer coast, how easily he reaches 
out his arms alternately, as if pulling him- 
self ashore! He is refreshed and renewed. 
He is plainly the Antwus of the sea, and 
needs but to touch it to be restored to every 
power. I watch him with admiration, and 
I think with gratitude of the kind care that 
provides the ocean to quicken the weary 
sons of earth. 

And do you see, my dear Job, this terrible 
ocean, which tears armadas to pieces and 
swallows vast hosts.of men, which in ita 
storms is the most pitiless and powerful of 
giants, now touches with gentle kisses the 
feet of those little children, who shout and 
dance as they feel its cool, moist lips, but 
who can not trust it despite its innocent 
play? They run in to their knees, and as 
the water slips up the sand they, too, seem 
to be slipping outward, and they hurry, 
gasping and terrified, to the shore. They 
meet the returning water, retiring under 
their feet and leaving them standing; be- 
wildered, upon the firm black beach. They 
chase the retiring water-line, and once more 
fly as it turns to play with them. I am sure 
that I do not know how long I should have 
staid in the sea watching and thinking, fas- 
cinated and awe-struck, if I had not ob- 
served that the tide was rapidly falling. 80 
I, too, emerged from my bath, and presently 
climbed the cliff, but did not walk away. I 
seated myself in one of the little houses, 
where I could still see the surf and yield to 
the power which still inthralled me. 

The citizen was already gone, but from 
that moment I observed him wherever we 
met, and he was 8 new man. If he had ar- 
ranged his affairs, and made his will, and 
packed his trunk, and, with many fond fare- 
wells, had gone at great expense to Europe, 
and after a tour of enchantments had re- 
turned, he could not have been more wholly 
renewed in health and spirits than he was 
by his daily ocean bath. His eye bright- 
ened, his cheek was ruddy-hued, his step 
was light, his blood was electrified, he seem- 
ed, as all people in good health seem, happy. 

“What a pity,” said his cousin to me, 
“that he can not take his ocean bath with 
him to town!” 

“It would be a great pity if he could not,” 
T answered. 

“Yes,” replied his cousin ; “ but Congress- 
water in bottles is not Congress-water from 
the spring.” 

The band struck up, and his cousin walk- 
ed away. But I was very sure that we could 
all take the sea with us if we chose, and by 
no means in pails or in jugs. If that busy 
citizen, when his daily duties are done, would 
ask, as Goethe asked, for a great thought, if 
he would read only the great buoke which 
are the works of great genius, and if during 
the day he would trust himself to great and 
generous emotions and principles, he would 
be so perpetually refreshed that it would not 
occur to him to go to the sea-side, because he 
would feel as if he lived there, and dipped 
daily in the ocean. You see, my dear Job, 
that puddles of brackish and tepid water are 
never refreshing nor inspiring. But the 
books that so many of us read, and the range 
of thoughts and feelings to which wo accus- 
tom ourselves, are, in comparison with the 
great books and the noble emotions, what the 
puddles are to the ocean. It is a very piti- 
ful truth, but it is a truth, that what passes 
for worldly wisdom is suspicion and a mead 
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opinion of other men. The counsel of the 
world to the young man is, “ My son, believe 
that every body is selfish and wishes to get 
the better of you.” Now a man could as rea- 
sonably live upon a diet of choke-cherries and 
expect to be well as live in such a faith and 
expect to be morally fresh and sound. Men 
are very much what you make them—that is 
to say, what you expect them to be, as Mr. 
Fiske says in his paper upon were-wolves, 
that those who acted like beasta came to 
believe that they were so. If you expect a 
man to be mean, he will probably seem to 
you to be so. For however generous he may 
really be, through your mask of mean expect- 
ation you can not discover it. 

Now, my dear boy, if you will accustom 
your mind to liberal and lofty ideas, to a 
habit of seeing the best and not the worst in 
other people, in one word, to that mood which 
thinketh no evil, you will be sea-born every 
day. You will emerge from night and sleep 
as my citizen came from his bath, sweet and 
invigorated. Believe me, there is something 
very much worse than being cheated, and that 
is the feeling that every body wants to cheat 
you. And if you observe closely you will 
find that the happiest people of your ac- 
quaintance are not those who alwass make 
the sharpest bargains, and who always expect 
to be taken in if they are not on the alert, 
but those who deal unsuspiciously, and who 
care more for their own self-respect than for 
the kind of respectability that riches buy. 

As there are books that we can never read 
without a sense of the limitless ocean, a feel- 
ing of infinite depth and power, an impression 
of entire refreshment and renewal, as if the 
cool salt billows had gone over us, so there 
are persons whose presence and influence are 
no less invigorating and inspiring. Like 
Venus, flower of the sea-spray, goddess of 
beauty and of love, so are they, in force and 
freshness, ocean-born. They bring with them 
the renewing breath, the odors blown from 
the spicy isles, the thought of strange and 
awful powers, the splendor and the calm, 
and the Gulf Stream pouring through the 
colder depths of sca a current of warmth as 
from the heart of the universe. Contact 
with them, my dear Job, is the best kind of 
sea bathing, for it makes us more and more 
like themselves. It was of such influences, 
open to all of us on every side, that I was 
thinking when I said that the citizen might 
carry his sea bathing to town. Try it, Job, 
and justify 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
FAILLE. 


HE, great warehouses down town are receiv- 
ing new gvods. Lyons silk imported for 
fall and winter is called fuille. It is simply gros 
grain, soft and lustreless, with smaller cords than 
that of last year. ‘Thick reps are objected to, as 
they break when fulded, catch the dust easily, 
and svon become rusty. Black fuille has rather 
less blue tinge than has been used of late, but is 
not yet a full deep black, and its lustre is very 
slight. The effort to bring glossy taffeta silk 
into fashion has again failed. For day dresses 
there are ‘cloth colors” so dark that they bare- 
ly escape being black, while evening silks are as 
pale as possible without being white. In rich 
fabvics a sheet of solid color, clear, pure, and 
admirably brought oat, is preferred to any de- 
sign of figures, Silks of three tones of a color 
are imported for a single costume. Nicest gra- 
da of shades are obtained by color artists in 
F manufactories by submitting the three 
pieces of silk to the same dye. ‘The darkest silk 
is dyed first, then the color bath is weakened for 
the second shade, and still further weakened for 
the third. The tones then harmonize, and there 
is no danger of thrusting together a rosy brown 
and a yellow-brown, a bluish-gray and one with 
pink tints, the beauty of each being destroyed by 
the other. 
Among the richest failles the first dark hue 
uoted for costumes is marine blue, of which 
three shades are furnished: the darkest is for 
the under-skirt of the costume, the lightest for 
the polunaise, and the intermediate shade will 
appear in the trimming. Then comes noyer, or 
walnut-color, rich sombre brown tints that will 
blend beautifully in winter suits; cendres, more 
severe than the soft ashes-of-rose shade formerly 
seen, is also in three tones; Russian gray, re- 
fined blue-gray shades—the first exceedingly 
dark, and the third as light os French gray; 
tourterelle, the familiar dove grays; feutre, or 
felt, a series of drab shades; cinéraire, lovely 
red-purple hues—the lightest like Humboldt 
purple, the darkest almost wine-color; Van 
Dyck, the dark oil brown beloved by the great 
artist; cypress, three darkest green shades, 
scarcely removed from black; of lie, well 
named for the lees of wine, there are but two 
shades (as the lighter verges on crimson, a third 
tint would be too red to be acceptable); prune 
blue, in favor with blondes, is mazarine tinged 
with gray; scabieuse is the rich dahlia-color in- 
troduced last winter ; fumée is London smoke, 
the deepest gray, very s¢rieux, as the French say. 
There is no brilliancy to these shades, as they 
are made only in rich fabrics. Noyer and cendres 
are the colors that we fancy will best please fas- 
tidious tastes. 








The pale tints for evening dresses are also 
brought out in harmonious shades, though sel- 
dom more than two tints are seen. Jndienne is 
the delicate blue seen in Oriental fabrics; syé- 
phide is faint gray without pearl shading; azalea 
is a pink lilac, so pale that it is almost white; 
rose-frais is like the inner petals of blush roses ; 
the cool pink lavender, called peach-blow, is a 
most acceptable shade; newest lavenders are 
fairly tinged with blue; water green is as pale 
as the Nile shade without being overshadowed 
with gray; faille for wedding toilettes is a rich 
creamy white, instead of that made poor-looking 
by blue shading ; tea-rose, pearl, aud Frou Frou 
are repeated from last year. 

Poult de soie antique, an unwatered moiré 
of rich double chain, far heavier than faille, is 
brought out in all the evening colors. 








BROCADED FAILLE. 


An elegant novelty is brocaded faille for over 
dresses to be worn with trains of plain faille. 
The evening colors just mentioned are brought 
out in this beautiful material The ground 
matches the train in color, and the brocade is 
a Pompadour bouquet of many colors, or else 
shaded buds of one color. ‘wo tints blend 
charmingly in this way. An India blue figure 
is most artistically wrought on a pearl ground ; 
wood brown on Isabelle, a sort of flesh tint; li- 
lac is on clear silver, and water green is on Isly, 
a new darker green. It is a matter of caprice 
about arranging broché costumes, as the train 
may be brocaded and the casaque plain, or the 
order may be reversed, but it is necessary that 
one hue prevails throughout. 


LOW-PRICED SILKS. 


Low-priced silks, to be sold as nearly as possi- 
ble to a dollar a yard, have black grounds with 
double-shaded stripes in satin reps. Of these it 
is predicted that the brown stripes will be most 
fashionable, and the range of shades is very 
wide, beginning with pale blondine, salmon, 
maize, and continuing through bronze and mar- 
ron (chestnut) to the Bismarck that met the eye 
every where a few seasons ago. 


ARMORE SILKS, 


Very rich armure silks are stylishly worn in 
Europe, but have not met with favor here. New 
patterns, called Renaissance armure, of intricate 
curved designs, may make it more popular. El- 
egant suits are fashioned of this in bronze, dove 
gray, and marine blue shades. Diamond ar- 
mures, the pattern in tiniest diamonds, is shown 
in a few evening colors, rich rose-frais, water 
green, cerise, and batiste, the last a pale buff, 
the color of unbleached raw silk. For costumes 
there are armare reps of one conor for the skirt, 
and striped armure of two harmonizing shades 


for the over dress. 


CHEVIOTTES. 

The novelty perhaps most worthy of notice is 
Cheviotte, a soft silk with heavy twill, like the di- 
agonal ribs of the Scotch Cheviots worn by gen- 
tlemen. It is all pure silk, not highly dressed, 
drapes gracefully, and will doubtless make a 
most serviceable costume. It is designed for 
street suits, and rivals armure in popular favor 
abroad. Chocolate, wood, and bronze shades 
are brought out. 


PEKIN. 


Another novelty in expensive goods is called 
pékin. It has a satin ground of light shade, 
with darker stripes of velvet of very heavy pile. 
It costs $12 a yard, and is for parts of costumes, 
skirts probably, and for trimming. It is in the 
cloth shades only. _A simpler fabric, also called 
pékin, a soft silk with satin stripes, is for over- 
skirts of dinner dresses. ‘The colors are Mexico 
blue, mouse gray, peach-blossom, lilac, and pale 
eglautine. 

FAILLE CASHMERE, 


The Oriental fabric called faille cashmere was 
mentioned last week. It is a thick repped stuff, 
silk alone appearing on the sarface, but the cord 
is fine wool. It is too heavy for entire costumes, 
but will be used as upper skirts and polonaises 
over brocades and plain faille. The price is $10 
ayard. the width fifty-six inches, It is import- 

in shades to match the other new goods, and 
in black and white. 


LEVANTINE. 


The fancy for soft goods that drape gracefully 
has restored lévantine, a fabric dear to Quakers, 
and well known to fastidious ladies of the olden 
time. It is extremely soft, is all silk, of light 
quality, and has beneath its sinooth surface an 
almost invisible twill. It is for entire costumes, 
and is in quiet dark colors, such as prune, deep- 
sea blue, myrtles, acanthe (like olive), and ours, 
or bear-color. Repped lévantine, the repe up 
and down like those of empress cloth, is also 
shown in dark colors, 


MOSCOVITE. 


Among corded fabrics is Moscovite, wide flat 
cords of satin surface on silk. This is highly 
appreciated abroad. Another is velvetine gn- 
saille, alternate cords of black and white, form- 
ing a gray mixtore. It is twenty-four inches 
wide, and will make elegant suits. 

A new stuff for trimming wool costumes is a 
heavy reps of cotton and silk, the latter all thrown 
on the surface. It is black, with a ray of color 
matching the costume on which it appears, 


PRICES. ‘ 
All silks, and especially black silks, have ad- 
vanced in price abroad, bat there will probably 
be very little increase of price here, as most of 
next season's silks were ordered at war pricos. 
For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNuLD, 
Constance, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


A Racy correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, writing about past and present 
“goings on” at ‘Moon's’ at Saratoga, in an- 
ewer to the question, ‘‘ Who has given the big- 
geet dinner here in twenty years?” replied: 
‘Well, Warts Suerman, of Duncan, SHER- 
MAN, & Co. ; thirty-six in the party, and cost 

3000. Madame Rus was one of the party. My 

wife was in her prime then, and, Pordi you 
ought to have scen that dinner—hot- house 
gps, Jobannisbe 

oon held up both hands like a great V, while 
his eyes hung out in a state of wondering be- 
wilderment.’ z 

—Prince Scuemrpzn InGor arrived in this city 
on the 27th ult, having in charge twenty-nine 
you Japanese nobles, who came here to learn 

ow to do it before endeavoring to do it in the 
State Department of Japan. The prince was ed- 
ucated in this country, is about thirty, speaks 
English perfectly, and enjoys in a bigh degree 
the confidence of the emperor. 

—Among those who huve recently deceased in 
this vicinity may be mentioned Mr. Cuages 
Dr«g, at East New York. Mr. Drxe was well 
known sixty-four years ago as assistant-engineer 
on Futton’s steamer, the Clermont, which first 
pleated on the Hudson, from New York to Al- 


A 

—A young Amcrican, Master WILLIS SHELTON, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, son of a gentleman 
of fortune, is now in England for the purpose of 
improving himself on the organ. His extraordi- 
nary ability has quite stirred up the people of 
Brighton, and he was about to proceed to Lon- 
don to show the Pretenders in that metropolis 
what the capabilitics of the instrument really are. 

—The will of the late Marquis of Hertford, soon 
to be submitted for probate, excites a flutter of 
anxiety among the haut ton of London and Paris. 
It is known that the marquis bequeathed his per- 
sonalty and his Irish estates, valued at $250,000 
a year, to Mr. WaLLace, whose recent deeds of 
benevolence in Paris are worthy to be placed by 
those of PgaBopr in London and the United 
States. Why this fortune should have been 
given to Mr. Wattacs is a mystery. Some say 

¢ is the marquis's son; others that he Is theson 
of the late marquis's father, the Lord Steyne 
of Tuackexay’s“ Vanity Fair.” As heir of the 
personalty he comes into possession of many of 
the rarest pictures in Europe. 

—President Lincoin's valuable gold-headed 
cane, given to him in 1851 by JoHn A. M‘CLer- 
NAND, and by Mr. Lincon's family to the late 
Rev. Dr. Smit, of Springfield, Illinois, has, in 
accordance with Mr. Lincoin’s wishes, been 
piven to'Joun Bricat. In Dr. SurrH’s will the 
following clause was inserted: ‘I give, devise, 
and bequeath unto JouNn Brieat, Esq., member 
of the British House of Commons, and to his 
heirs, the gold-mounted staff, or cane, which be- 
longed to the deceased President Linco.n of 
the United States, and presented to me by the 
deceased's widow and family as a mark of the 
President's respect, which staff is to be kept 
and used as an beir-loom in the family of the 
sald Joun Briont, as a token of the esteem 
which the late President felt for him because of 
his unwearied zeal and defense of the United 
States in suppressing the civil rebellion of the 
Southern States.” 

—Mr.. D. P. Bowgrs, the tragedienne, havin; 
refused $7,000 for her property on Drexe 
Boulevard, Chicago, proposes to buy a cottage 
at Long Branch, which is the home of many 
actors and actreases—some wealthy, others 
“well off,’ none poor, Lester WaLLack, Ep- 
win Boots, Mr. M‘Vickak, and the husband 
of Mrs. Hogy are quite rich. James W. WaL- 
Lack has a fine old mansion and seventy acres 
of land, worth at any moment $150,000 cash. F. 
8. CHanrrau end Epwin Apams have fine 
places, and are “‘forehanded” and thrifty. Also 
pleasant. 

—Lord Brovoenam, writing of his maternal 

\dmother, sald be owed to her all his success 
in life; and headds: ‘‘ Remarkable for beauty, but 
far more fora masculine intellect and clear under- 
standing, she instilled into me from my cradle 
the strona desire for information, and the 
first principles of What persevering, energy in the 
ursuit of every kind of knowledge whleh, more 
han any natural talents I may poxsess, has en- 
abled me to stick to and to accomplish every 
task I ever undertook.”” So much for the wort! 
and work of one strong-minded woman. 
—The present legal adviser of the French le- 
jon at Washington is the Marquis of Cham- 
run, whose wife isa nddaughter of Larar- 
BETTE. He is soon coming North for a vacation, 
and if be will run up to Mount Vernon, West- 
chester County, gn the New York and New 
Haven Railroad, he can be shown the house 
where his wife's patriotic grandpapa was intro- 
duced to the noble G. WasHINoTON. 

—™M. Capout, who is to be the tenor of the 
NILsson opera troupe, is said to have a voice 
very rich and well trained. He is, moreover, 
very handsome, and parts his hair in the mid- 
die, but bis style is not effeminate. He has 
made a great sensation in ‘Faust’ and tn 
“Rigoletto.” Since Mario and TAMBERLIK 
have gone out CaPouL promises to become the 
operatic tenor of Euro; He comes here in his 
early prime, not when his powers have begun to 
fade. Another new tenor for the Nriason troupe 
is Mr. Caarves Laut, who has sung in Italian 

ra here with good success. Besides being a 
clever singer, Mr. Lraxu is very skillful with his 
pencil. He has recently made a series of inimi- 
tably droll caricatures of all the leading singers 
of the day, giving their peculiarities ofappearance 
ina pronounced but by no means offensive man- 
ner. Pattt is taken in her part of Caterina in 
“L'Etoile du Nord.” Lucca is a wonderful sue- 
cess in this series; and NiLsson’s sentimentality 
of style is so humorously exaggerated that its 
effect is irresistibly comic. 

—Owing to the nefarious proceedings of his 
business manager, Liazt, the pianist, proposes 
to give concerts again in the various countries 
of rope, and may, perhaps, come to the United 

tates. 

—We doubt if ever there was a more eccentric 

reon than that man Farquaar M‘KEnzIEg, a 

otchman, who died recently in Castleton, near 
Thurso. More than thirty years ago he took to 
his bed through’ religious excitement, and in 
course of time his body assumed such an ab- 
normal condition that the slightest cold affected 
him in a most painful manner. The air had as 
far as possible to be excinded from his bed, his 
bunds had to be kept gloved, and his only com- 





r, Roman punch! —and. 
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munication with friends who visited him was 
through a pane of glass fastened in the curtaius. 
With all this he appeared to be quite in posses- 
sion of his senses, and by many persons was re- - 
garded as a kind of oracle. 

—The world at large may expect to hear from 
Newport often during the present season, judg- 
ing from the number of newspaper writers and 
literary ple at thatresort. Fanny Fern (Mrs. 
Parton) is boarding at friend Xturcusus, 
overlooking the sea, and sending pretty things 
about the “Emerald Isle” in her own inimita- 
ble style to the Miss Tucker, who 
writes about art in New York in the winter, is 
at the Ocean House for the summer, sendin, 
spicy things to the New York papers. Colonel 

IGGINSON, that most petted of all authors by 
the ladies, pute his enthusiasm on paper, and 
does much for Newport. Bret Harte saunters 
about town, evidently ‘laying off” at present. 
Louise CaanDLer Movtton is down by the 
sca, occasionally contributing something about 
Newport to the city press, ‘“‘H. H.” (HELEN 
Hunt), of Adantic fame, is in @ quiet boarding- 
house, secking rest and retirement. ‘‘ Margery 
Deane”’ (Mrs, Pitman) is doing the re. ort for 
the Evening Post, and is seen daily on the ave- 
nue, driving a spirited pairof little black ponies. 
Jutta Warp Hows is jn a cottage of her own a 
few miles from thecity. CHaRLOTTE CUSHMAN, 
Miss Ni.sson, Mary CLEMMER AMEs, and other 
lights, are spending August at that watering- 
place. 

—The Princess Freperick Cuarxgs, of Prus- 
sia, laments the death of her parent, the late 
Duke uf Anhalt. But she was not left indigent. 
Foar million two hundred thousand dollars was 
the sum he bequeathed to her. 

—It is worth while to “come of age” when 
one can do it as has just been done the other 
day in England, when the young, Earl of Pem- 
broke attained his majority ‘he earl repre- 
sents the ancient and very distinguished Saxon 
family of the Hzrserts. He ts quite delicate, 
baring pas.ed several years In Australia for the 
benefit of hi» health. No Earl of Pembroke has 
ever enjoyed such wealth as this young man, 
since, in addition to his broad .acres—worth 
some $200,000 a year—in England, and the accu- 
mulations of his minority, he bas a princely in- 
come from Ireland. This came about in a some- 
what remarkable way. About forty years ago 
there lived at Mount Merrion, near Dublin, a 
certain eccentric Viscount Fitzwilliam. He* 
had but one near relation, and this person un- 
luckily offended him by some very trivial act— 
coming down late for dinner, or something as 
slight. Lord Fitzwilliam |, however, a dis- 
tant cousin in the person of Lord Pembroke, 
Gracatather of the present r, and one day 

rd Pembroke received a letter stating that 
his kinsman was SII, and besought his presence. 
Lord Pembroke replicd that he could not then 
immediately leave England, but would come as 
soon as possible. Presently there came an- 
other letter from Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam was 
dead, and had bequeathed to Lord Pembroke 
his estate, with remainder to the son of his 
(second) marriage, to the daughter of Woron- 
zow, the Russian embassador. This property 
comprises the Merrion Square and the most 
fashionable part of Dublin, and is worth $250,000 
a year, withoat any fear of being shot. 

—Note the energy with which Mra. A. J. 
Dumwar seizes her pen to write her introductory 
editorial in The New Northwest, an organ of pub- 
lic opinion which she has set {n motion in Port- 
land, Oregon: 

“We have served a regular apprenticeship at work. 
ing—washing, ecrubbing, patching, darning, ironing, 
plain eewing, raising babies, milking, charning, and 
poultry-raa ng. We have kept boarders, taught echool, 

ight music, written for the newspapers, made speech- 
en, and carried on an extensive millinery and dreee-mak- 
ing business. We can prove by the public that this 
work has been well done, Now, having reached the 
age of thirty-six, and having brought up a family of 
boys to set type, and a daughter to run the millinery 
store, we propose to edit and publish s newspaper ; 
and we intend to establish it as one of the permanent 
institutions of the country.” 

—And in this wise did Mr. OLIVER JoHNson, 
formerly of the Independent, comb out the 
“dander” from the brethren of the orthodox 
church in Peacham, Vermont. Last summer 
Mr, J. visited that home of his boyhood, and 
found a guarrel brewing among the elect. This 
pained Mr. J., and be resolved to bring abot a 
reconciliation, Accordingly, he sought an op- 
portunity to say a few kindly words to the con- 

regation at the close of the afternoon service, 
in which he told them of his sorrow at the dif- 
ferences that had arisen, and promised them 
that if they would make an end of their strife, 
agree in employing a minister, and prepare their 
mecting-house to receive it, he would mcke 
them a present of a good organ. The proffer 
was received in the spirit in which it was made, 
the quarrel ceased, the church edifice has been 
repaired, the people have united In the choice 
of a minister, and an excellent organ, costing 
$1350, and abundantly answering the needs o! 
the little church, will be put in the place pre- 
pared for it on the lst of September. By this 
ceful and generous act Mr. JOHNSON has 
Felped to preserve a Christian church from dl- 
vision and shame, 

—Spcaking of ladies whose thorough breeding 
and charm of manner impresses one at first sight, 
a recent writer says: ‘Do what you will, you 
never can be so thorough a lady as I am,’ was 
the impression made upon me by the sweet 
humility, the plain dress, the almost forlorn 
surroundings, of Mra. Custis, the former mis- 
tress of Arlington. It was more what she did 
not do, the absence of effort coupled with the 
desire to make you happy, the thorough breed- 
ing, the self-abnegation, the graceful dignity, 
that made this lady a duchess in her faded 
realm, Such breeding and such manners as hers 
are not within the reach of every one—they are 
partly natural gifts—but the virtues which led to 

em are to be cultivated by every body with 
some hope of success. Mies SEDGWICK was one 
of these wonderfully well-bred women. No wom- 
an in America was more famous than she in 
her prime, and she had much of the grace, with 
little of the formality, of those ‘old-school’ 
manners in which she must have been trained. 


Flattery never turned her head; she was hum- 
ble and modest as a village girl, eful and 
courtlf as Madame De Sévigné. Her manner 


of introducing two persons has never been sur- 
passed; she made them both feel honored and 
distinguished. Her attitude of listening was in 
ite f @ compliment, and to the very last she 
ma atained a charm beyond beauty—the charm 
of} erfect manners.” 
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Wall Pocket for Clothes-Brushes, Dusters, etc. 


Trus wall pocket will be found useful as a receptacle for 
clothes-brushes, dusters, ironing utensils, and various articles 
needed for daily family use. ‘The material for the cover and 
the embroidery is chosen according to the purpose for which 
the wall pocket is designed. ‘The original is made of paste- 
board covered with carriage leather in two shades of gray, and 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with Saxony wool of 
various colors. Cut, first, of pasteboard two four-cornered 
pieces each vine inches and three-quarters high, thirteen inches 
and a quarter wide at the top, and ten inches and three-quar- 
ters wide at the bottom; then two pieces for the sides each nine 
inches and three-quarters high and four inches and a half wide ; 
and, finally, for the bottom one piece ten inches and three-quar- 
ters long and four inches and a half wide. These pieces are 
covered on the outside with dark gray carriage leather, and on 
the other side with gray muslin, and are then sewed together. 
Next ornament the front and the side pieces of the wall pocket, 
as shown by the illustration, with narrow strips of light gray 
carriage leather, which are pinked on both sides and orna- 
mented with embroidery. 
Fig. 52, Supplement, gives 
part of a strip with design. 
‘The length of the strips is 
regulated to suit the depth 
of the wall pocket; the 
latter is ornamented at the 
upper and under edge with 
a wider strip; Fig. 53, 
Supplement, gives part of 
this strip. For the flap 
of the wall pocket cut of 
light gray carriage leather 
one piece from Fig. 51, 
Supplement, work the de- 
sign indicated on the pat- 
tern on this piece, line it 
with muslin, and border 
the under scalloped edge and the side 
edges with fine gray cord. For the 
back of the wall Pocket cut from Fig. 

_ 50, Supplement, of pasteboard, dark 
gray carriage leather, and muslin one 
piece each. Embroider the piece of carriage 
leather in point Russe as indicated on Fig. 51 
and shown by the illustration; then join this 

Eee with the piece of muslin over the paste- 

rd interlining. Finally, edge the back with 
fine gray cord, and sew the parts of the wall 
cket previously joined on the back as partly 
indicated and shown by the illustration. Sew 
cord loops on the wall pocket to hang it up, 
and finish it with gray worsted tassels. 

















Watt Pocket FoR 
CLorues-Brusues, 
Dusters, ETc. 






For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. XVIL, 
Figs. 50-08, 








Section or Cutrp's 
Crocust Ginp AND 
Point Lace 
For pattern § 


Child’s Crochet Gimp and Point Lace Nome 
Collar. 


‘Tis collar is made of crochet gimp and point lace braid. The gimp 
is crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, like the gimp shown by Fig. 8, 
page 500, Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. III. ‘To make the collar, draw 
its shape, one half of which is given by Fig. 56, Supplement, in full size 
on paper; baste gimp on the latter around the outer edge and along the 

middle as shown by 
the illustration, baste 
point lace braid be- 
tween the rows of 
gimp, and overseam 
the gimp and braid to- 
gether with fine white 
cotton. Separate the 
collar from the foun- 
dation, and crochet 
around the collar one 
round of single crochet with tatting cotton, No. 80, 
working three single crochet each on every loop at 
the neck of the collar, and five single crochet each 
on the loops at the crosswise edges and at the under 
edge of the collar. 


Child’s Crochet 
Collar. 


Tris collar, of 
which the illustration 
shows a full-sized 
section, is crocheted 
lengthwise with tat- 
ting cotton, No. 80. 
Begin at the upper 
edge with a founda- 
tion divisible by four, 
which must suit the 
width of the neck, 
and, going back on 
this foundation, work 
the Ist round.—1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
on the fourth follow. 
ing foundation _ st. 
(stitch), * 5 ch.(chain 
stitch), 2 ste. on the 
same foundation st. 
Fig. 1.—Stction — on which the preced- 

oF Kyotrep ing ste. has been 

Crotnes-Line — worked, and 2 ste. on 
the fourth following 
foundation st. ; these 
4 ste. are not worked 
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Fig. 1.—Tatrep axp Crocuer Epornc 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


CLoTHeEs-LINE Bac. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., 
Big. 66. 
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off separately but together. Repeat from *. The end of this, 
as of every following round, must always correspond to the be- 
ginning of the round; besides this, the thread must be cut off 
at the end of each round. 2d round.—2 ste. on the first, * 2 
ste. on the following ch. scallop of the preceding round ; these 
4 ste. are not worked off separately, but together; 7 ch., 2 stc. 
on the same ch. scallop on which the preceding 2 stc. have been 
worked, and repeat from >». 3d-6th rounds.—Like the 2d 
round; but instead of every 7 ch. of the 2d round, work always 
9 ch. in the 3d round, 11 ch. in the 4th round, and 13 ch. in the 
Sth round, On the slanting crosswise sides of the collar (the 
projecting ends of thread at the crosswise sides must first be 
fastened) crochet 4 ch. scallops each as follows: 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the first foundation st, at one end of the collar, IL 
ch., 1 se. on the first ch. scallop of the 2d round, 11 ch., 1 se. 
on the first ch. scallop of the 3d round, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the first 
ch. scallop of the 4th round, 1! ch., 1 se. on the st. with which 
the first 4 ste. of the 5th round are held together. Fasten the 
thread and cut it off. ‘The ch. scallops having been commenced 
at the upper edge at both sides of the collar, the right side of 
the ch. scallops comes on the outside at one crosswise side of the 
collar, and the /eft side of the ch. scallops comes on the outside 
at the other crosswise 
side of the collar. Work 
closely in sc. on the ch. 
scallops at the ends and 
at the under edge of the 
collar, and on the upper 
edge of the collar (foun- 
dation st.) work two 
rounds of sc., going back- 
ward and forward. In 
the 2d round always 
the needle through both 
upper veins of each st. of 
the preceding round. 


Clothes-line Bag. 

‘Tus bag is intended 
to hold fancy clothes- 
lines for fine linen, To make the 
bag, cut of stiff paper one piece from 
Fig. 55, Supplement, and sew the 
edges together along each piece cut 
out, so as to make a half globe. 
Cover the foundation thus prepared with a 
Russian braid of fine gray twine, sewed on in 
coils. For this braid take five long pieces 
of twine, wind up each piece in a ball, and 
tie the five pieces together at one end. Pin 
this knot to a ‘ing-weight, spread out the 
ieces of twine flat side by side, and work the 
aid, always alternately laying the outer 
piece of twine at the left once over the two 

next pieces of twine, then the outer piece of twine at the right once 
over the two next pieces of twine. Overseam this braid together in 
coils with fine gray thread on the paper foundation previously cut from 
Vig. 55, Supplement, beginning at the middle, and without passing the 
needle through the When the part made of braid is of the exact 
shape of Fig. 55, cut off the braid, fasten the ends carefully, and draw 
the paper foundation 
out of the work. Now 
work a second piece 
with braid in a similar 
manner; this piece, 
however, must have a 
round hole at the mid- 
dle four-fifths of an 
inch in diameter. ‘To 
make this hole, lay the 
braid at the beginning 
of the work in a loop 
of the requisite size, 
and continue in the usual manner. Ornament each 
of these two pieces, in the design shown by the illus- 
tration, with red Saxony wool in twisted stitch; 
then join both pieces by -shaped strip, two 
inches wide, of twine braids sewed together; the 
circumference of this strip must suit the outer edge 
of the hemispherical 
pieces. Cover the join- 
ing seams between the 
pieces each with a row 
of lace of red Saxony 
wool, which is crocheted 
in the following man- 
ner: On a foundation 
of red Saxony wool cor- 
responding to the cir- 
cumference of the hoop, 
and divisible by nine, 
work > one single cro- 
chet on the next foun- 
dation stitch, one chain 
stitch, pass over four 
foundation stitches, on 
the following foundation 
stitch seven times alter- 
nately one short treble 
crochet, one chain stitch, 
pass over four founda- 
tion stitches, and repeat 
from *. It is to be ob- 
served also that a slit 
nine inches and three- 
quarters long must be formed at the middle 
of the ring-shaped strip. In order to do this 
the two middle braids must not be joined at 
the relative place. Finally, furnish the bag 
with the two handles as shown by the illus- 

















Crocuer Cottar. 














‘Tarrep axp Crocutt Epwxe 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC, 











Fig. 2.—Serctiox 
or Knorrep 
Kyrttixa Corton 
Crorues-Line. 





Fig. 2.—FouxpaTion For SLiprers, 
Bags, Etc. 
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tration; each of these consists of three Russian braids braided together. 
‘The seams made by setting on these handles are covered each by a dot- 
like figure, which is worked with red Saxony wool. For this figure make 
a foundation of ten stitches, pass over the last of the stitches, and on the 
remaining nine foundation stitches crochet as follows: 1 sdc. (short double 
crochet) and 1 de, (double 
crochet) on the next stitch, 
2 de. on the following 
stitch, 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next stitch, 
2 ste. on the following 
st. (stitch), 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the following 
st., 2 ste. on the next st., 
1 ste. on the following st., 
2 de. on the next st., 1 de. 
and 1 sde. on the last foun- 
dation st. At the middle 
of the slit fasten two pieces 
of red worsted ribbon, 
which serve to close the 
bag. he _ illustration 
shows one end of the 
clothes-line passed through 
the hole at the middle of 
one half of the bag. Two 
illustrations on the same 
page show two clothes- 
lines suitable for the bag. 


\ Fancy Clothes-Lines 
i for Fine Linen, 
\ Figs. 1 and 2. 
& \ Sce illustrations on page 532. 
Tur illustrations, Figs. 
1 and 2, show each a 
section of two 
different lines 
for fine linen 
and the manner 
in which they 
are made. 

Fig. 1.—This 
line consists of 
n piece of coarse 
hempen cord or 
fine rope, which 
is covered with 
fine gray twine. 
piece of fine twine several times aronnd one 
end of the cord referred to, work four but- 
ton-hole stitches far apart on these windings 
with twine which has been passed through a 
. darning-needle or bodkin, and, going for- 
ward, work one button-hole stitch on each of the button-hole stitches previonsly worked, always 
passing the needle through the joining thread 
between every two button-hole stitches (see 
illustration). Continue in this manner un- 
til all of the cord is covered. Instead of 
making the line of hempen cord and twine, 
it can be made of coarse or fine white cot- 
ton cord. 


ust 26,1871.) 














































Inrant’s Pique Sur wirn Sacqve. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


—To make this clothes-line, take 
‘se strand of white knitting cotton of 
the requisite length, which is obtained by 
ripping up old knitted articles. Fasten the 
end of this strand to a sewing-weight, and 
then wind new coarse white knitting cotton 
several times around the end; in doing this 
it is to be observed that both ends of the 
cotton thread must hang down in even 
lengths from the place around which they 
are wound. Then cover the strand wit 

the two projecting ends of thread as shown 
by the illustration. * To do this, lay the 
thread end at the left side from left to right 
over the foundation, so that it forms a loop 
at the left side of the foundation. Lay the 
other end of thread at the right side over 
the projecting end at the right of the foun- 
dation, then pass it on underneath the foun- 
dation through the thread loop at the left, 
and draw tight both threads. Repeat from 
% until the foundation is covered closely. 
When the foundation and knotting threads 
are used up, lay on a new foundation strand 
as well as a new piece of knotting thread. 


Tatted and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 532. 

Tus edging is worked with tatting cot-. 
ton, No. 80, partly in tatting and partly in 
crochet. 

Fig. 1.—Work this edging with two threads 
(shuttles) as follows: First tie both threads 
together, then, with one thread only, work 
a ring of 4 ds. (double stitch; that 
is, one stitch right and one stitch 
left), six times alternately 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 2 ds., then 1 more p. and 4 ds., 
* close to this ring work a scallop 
of 4 ds. on the foundation thread 
fasten to the last p. of the 
ring previously worked, 
2 ds., seven times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 
more p., 4 ds, In con- 
nection with this scallop 
work with one thread 
only one ring as before, 
which, however, instead 
of forming the first p., is 
fastened to the last p. of 
the scallop _ previously 
worked. Repeat from » 


Inrant’s Camapric Prttow. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 























- Mosuin Perricoat wirnout TRAIN. 


Mosuix Perricoar with Snort Train, For pattern and Aencrpton oe Supplement, No. VI., 


For description see Supplement. 
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Inrant’s Campric Sirp wit Sacque. 
For pattern and Aermription see Supplement, No, XI., 
igs. 41-48, 


‘To make the line, wind a | p. in working the second of every three rings, 
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This completes one-half of the edging, which is now held so that the 
rings and scallops are turned downward ; then fasten the two working 
threads previously tied together to the last ring where the row of 
stitches are closed, and * work with one thread close to the ring 
mentioned one ring of 8 ds., twice alternately | p., 2 ds., then 1 more 
p. and 8 ds., close on this 
ring follows one ring of 
4 ds., six times alternate- 
ly 1 p., 2ds., and 1 more 
p.,8ds. After finishing 
this ring, fasten the work- 
ing thread first to the ring 
to which it had been fast- 
ened before working the 
last three rings, and also 
where the row of stitches 
is closed ; then fasten the 
working threads to the 
thread between the sec- 
ond and third of the three 
rings previously worked, 
and on the foundation 
thread work one scallop 
of 4 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the second of 
the three rings mention- 
ed, 2 ds., seven times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds, then 
Imore p. and4ds. Now 
fasten the working 
threads to the next 
ring of the completed 
half where the row of 
stitches is closed, and 
repeat from >. 
In working the 
first of every 3 
rings, however, 
instead of form- 
P ing the middle p., 
fasten to the mid- 
die p. of the last 
of the three rings 
previously work- 
ed (see illustra- 
tion) ; besides 
this, instead of 
forming the first 































fasten to the last p. of the scallop previously 

worked. On one lengthwise edge of the edging 

thus far completed crochet two rounds as fol- 

lows: Ist round.—On the 3 middle p. of each 
| ring and each scallop work 1 slip stitch each, 

after the first and second of every 3 slip stitches always 1 chain stitch, after every third slip stitch 
always 4 chain stitches. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 double crochet, 1 chain 
stitch, with the latter pass over one stitch 
of the preceding round. 

Fig. 2.—To make this edging, work with’ 
one thread, first, a row of tatting rings as 
follows: 6 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 3 ds., 
then 1 more p., 6 ds. This row of stitches 
is closed in a ring to a thread interval of 
three-tenths of an inch; work a similar 
ring after an interval of thread of one-tenth 
ofan inch, and so on. Qn one side of the 
work now crochet the Ist round.—»* On 
the middle p. of the next ring 1 single 
crochet, 1 double crochet, 1 short treble 
crochet, 1 p. of 3 chain stitches and 1 sin- 
gle crochet on the first of the 3 chain 
stitches, 1 short treble crochet, 1 double 
crochet, 1 single crochet. Now work 1 p. 
as before, 1 single crochet on the next p. 
of the same ring and on the following p. of 
the next ring, so that these p. are held to- 
gether, 1 p. as before, and repeat from >. 
2d round.—* 1 single crochet on the mid- 
dle of the next p. between 2 short treble 
crochet, 2 chain stitches, 1 p., 2 chain 
stitches, and repeat from *. Work close- 
ly in single crochet on the thread interval 
of every scallop and on the joining thread 
between every two scallops, 


Tapestry Foundations for Slippers, 
Bags, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 582. 

Boru of these foundations are worked 
with double zephyr or tapestry worsted and 
filling silk on canvas; the foundation, Fig. 
1, is ornamented also with beads. 

Fig. 1.—This foundation is worked with 
double zephyr worsted and filling silk in 
three shades of green; the lightest stitches 
are worked with silk, the darker snd dark- 
est stitches with double zephyr worsted. 
Each foundation figure con- 
sists of two longer and two 
shorter stitches (each of the 
latter forms a kind of thread 
loop), and is worked on six 
lengthwise and six cross- 
wise threads of the canvas, 
To make each figure, pass 
the working thread up 
through the canvas from 
the under side, then in a 
slanting direction from right 
to left, and at the same 
time from the upper side 
of the canvas to the under, 
so that the slanting 
stitch covers six 


Isrant’s Piqué Surv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XT, 
Figs. 44 and 45. 





Ivvant's Musiix Pittow. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 



























Mosuin Petticoat with Lone Train. 
For description eee Supplement. 
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lengthwise and six crosswise threads of the can- 
vas. Now pass the thread in a straight direc- 
tion through the canvas from the under side ata 
distance of six canvas threads from the canvas 
hole just mentioned ; the hole through which the 
thread has just been passed must be in the same 
line with the canvas hole first mentioned of the 
foundation figure, but at a distance of six canvas 
threads from the same. Now pass the working 
thread through underneath the slanting stitch, and 
from the upper to the under side back through 
the same hole through which it has previously 
been passed. (‘The thread now must not be 
drawn tight, so that the thread loop just formed 
remains loose.) Then work another slanting 
stitch as before, in doing which pass the needle 
through the same holes as in working the pre- 
ceding slanting stitch. Surround this stitch also 
with a thread loop, in order to form which pass 
the working thread through the canvas hole that 
lies in a slanting direction opposite the canvas 
hole of the preceding thread loop at a distance 
of six lengthwise and six crosswise threads from 
the latter hole (see the unfinished foundation fig- 
ure shown by Fig. 1). Work all the figures of 
the foundation like this figure in slanting rows, 
always alternately working one figure with the 
lightest, the following figure with the darker, the 
third figure with the darkest working thread. 
It is also to be observed that the rows alternate 
as shown by the illustration. The beads (crys- 
tal beads in the original) are sewed on the em- 
broidered foundation as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 

Fig. 2.—This foundation is worked with red, 
white, and black double zephyr worsted. Work 
with red zephyr worsted firet small diamonds of 
four cross stitches each (every cross stitch covers 
two lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the 
canvas). These diamonds are worked in rows, 
and are separated each by four crosswise and 
four lengthwise threads of the canvas (see illus- 
tration). Work foundation figures with black 
and white zephyr worsted between the diamonds. 
Each figure consists of four long stitches, which 
are worked as shown by the illustration (see the 
two unfinished foundation figures shown by the 
illustration) ; work for each foundation figure 
one slanting stitch from the right side at the top 
to the left side at the bottom over six crosswise 
and six lengthwise threads of the canvas; then 
a similar stitch from the left side at the top to 
the right side at the bottom; now one stitch 
from the right side at the top to the left side at 
the bottom, as shown by the illustration. The 
@ next to the dark unfinished foundation figure 
shown by the illustration indicates the canvas 
hole through which the working thread must be 
passed from the upper to the under side in order 
to complete the third stitch; the x indicates the 
place where the working thread is passed from 
the under to the upper side of the canvas for the 
fourth stitch. Complete the fourth stitch, ob- 
serving the unfinished light foundation figure 
shown by the illustration. To do this the thread 
must be over the third and under the first 
stitch; then through the relative canvas hole to 
the under side. ‘The illustration plainly shows 
which foundation figures are worked with white, 
and which foundation figures are worked with 
black worsted. 


Mignardise and Crochet Square for Tidies, 
Toilette Cushions, etc. 
Bee illustration on page 632. 


‘Ture equare is worked in crochet and mignardise of 
the fineness shown b: the ‘pattern. Begin with the 
four idle figure at the point marked 
ein Work as follows: 1 sc. (single 
crochet) fastenin; ther three loops of the mignar- 
dise, * 9 ch. ( In stitches), four times alternately 1 
sc. in the next three | and 6 ch., in 1 ec. in the 
following three loops, 8 ch., 1 dc. (double crochet), 
with whieh fasten the following five Bch., 1 sc. 
in the next three loopg, 5 ch., 1 ec. in the following 
three I 4 ch., fasten to the ‘opposite ec. in doin; 
which take'the needle out of the stitch, pat it throu; 
the opposite ac., and draw the dropped stitch throu; 
after which crochet back over the row, excepting 
‘first stitch, 8 sc., and after this 1 sc. in the sc. before 
the 4 ch., thus forming one of the small crose-bars 
within a point of the middle figure. Work after every 
6 ch. and 1 sc. which join three loops of the mignar- 
dise three other euch bars in the same manner, of 
which, however, the first must count six, the second 
eight, and the third eleven chain stitc! and the 
same number of single crochet stitches. is done, 
repeat from « three times; in making the last crose- 
bar crochet back on the chain stitch row only 5 ch., 
and work from here the middle star of the re as 
follows: 18 ch., * fasten to the middle stitch of the 
next chain stitch scallop at the right, passing over the 
last stitch work back on the next 6 ec., then 7 ch., 
fasten to the next right-hand crose-bar, work back on 
the chain etltcher 6 ec., work 7 ch., from % repeat 
twice, then work back on the last chain stitch row 6 
ec., 6ac. also in the remaining stitches of the 18 ch., 
and 6 8c. in the free stitches of the crose-bar 
from which the central star was Sew the mi- 
grardlee ther and fasten the t! Now form 
the Greek on the outer edge of the square, in 
doing which crochet a round on each side of the mi- 

lise, in connection with which work the figures 
which form the ground between the line. e de- 
scribe first the round which forms the outer edge. The 
of this is designated by b. Work 1 sc. in 

a loop of the mignardise, 9 ch., 1 sc. in the next loop, 
nine times alternately 1 ch., 1 sc. in the following loop, 
twice 9 ch., after this 1 ec. in the next ‘oop, nine times 
alternately 1 ch. and 1 ac. in the next following loop, 
then 1 sc., with which fasten the next two loops, 1 ch., 
twice alternately 1 ec. in the following loop, and 1 ch. 
‘We have now reached the corner marked c on the {llns- 


ignard! 
ice. alternately 8 ch., 1 p., after this 1 ch., 1 sl. 
(clip stitch) in the fifth of the 6 ch, 9ch., 1 el. in the 
second o, the 6 chi] eh 1 pi 8 ch 1 p.,d ch., 18h in 
the third oy’ the 4 ch. crocheted at the beginning of the 
star, $ ch, i @l in the sc. worked in the loop of the 
mignardise before these 4ch. The principal part of 
two etars are n ‘w ended ; crochet next 1 ch., then 8 
sc. each separater. by a ch. in the next three loops of 
the mignardise, at! after thie work the two other 
stars in precisely th. same manner as the first two, 
except that they mus he joined at the proper place 
to the middle one of toe 8 ch. between two picots ; 
after the el which terminates the last star work 
1 ch, 3 ec, each separated by ach. in the next two 
loops of the mignardiee, ater thie 9 ch., fastenin; 
to the middle one of the 8 ch. between two picots, 
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ch., 1 al. in the seventh of the 9 ch., 11 ch., fasten to 
the middle one of the 8 ch. between two picots of 
the next star, 9 ch., 1 el. in the ninth of the 11 ch., 
18 ch., fasten to the middle one of the 8 ch. between 
the picots of the next star, 2 ch., 1 sL in the eleventh 
of the 18 ch. 11 ch, fasten between the two picots 
of the next star, 3 ch., 1 al. in the ninth of the 1i ch, 
6ch., 91. in the 3 ch. on the next corner of the Greek 
Sgure, after this 3ch. Now work back on the chain 
itch row de. (double crochet stitches) each separated 
by ach., and begin anew from 8, continuing till the 
Reguisite number of squares is conte in the 
idle square, after the stars are finis! instead of 
working the first 9, 11, and 18 ch., work the corner 
with ch. and ac., and fasten the stars while working 
on the mi Next crochet on the other side oi 
the mi, ‘ise from the point marked d to the point 
pce comnts cui 
with 1 ec. in a loop of the m! joing 
work the corners 2B the same manner as before. From 
here work the rea within the square as follows: 
paul from left to right + 11 ch., 1 aL in the Ath 
ty last of these 11 ch., this forms a pi 9ch., 
fasten to the ec, in the sixth Joop. to the right, 2 ch., 
Piz chs Leh in the ffth of the i ch., + again 11 ch, 
fasten to the third ch. between the loops to the right 
returning on the last six of the 11 ch. work 31 al, 
ade (ubort eoable crest on Slag % 
repeat once from * joing w! 
tween the two picots in ‘the manner shown by the fl- 
Tustration, then 4 ch., fasten as shown by the illustra- 
tion, next returning from right to left 19 ac. which are 
worked partly in the chain stitches and ly around 
the veins of the last treble crochet stitches of the lit- 
tle point. After this crochet three times al! 
1 cb.,1 sl. in the next loop of the mignardise, an 
com; ste the figures of this equare in the same maD- 
ner as the preceding with help of the pattern. 
We e other squares in the same manner, In 
working the last row of single crochet of each square 
fasten to the points of the middle figure of the square 
as shown by the illustration. Now work the close 





follows: commence with 1 al at the point marked J, 2 
ch., fasten to the fret free inignardise loop of the cen. 
tral star, 1 ch., fasten to the next loop, I ch, 1 p., 8 
ch., passing over two ] fasten the next two to- 
vi at al, 1 ghey 1el in the middie of he 8 che 
. , 8ch., passing over two loops fasten 
the Yollow! Fino loops with si., and continue in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Ha' reached 
the next point of the star, work back on row of 
chain stitches and picots just finished, fastening to the 
close ribbed triangle as shown by the pattern. 








A RONDEAU. 


Ar my last ball became I bounden thrall 

To Love, and by Love's tender hands and small 
‘Was taken, ere my heart was well aware, 
In toils of gray eyes and warm golden hair, 

Which graced a woman most divinely tall. 


Nay, though I see a bundred times the fall 
Of hopeful corn, and hear the cuckoo call, 
I shall see none’ as her 1 saw eo fair 
At my last ball! 
Who fills long nights with bitterness and gall— 
Have I not cause, good cause, since all things pall 
Before her beauty, for sad dreams and care? 
Such sour fruit that sweet kiss from soft lips bare 
For me, without one thought of harm at all, 
At my last ball! 





BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 


T would be a very sweet and touching picture, 
I donot doubt, could I bring before your eyes 
my beloved and myself in the soft autumn haze 
of our tranquil life, sitting side by side, hand in 
hand, heart to heart, each bound to each by a 
strong and tender chord unknown in the hot and 
restless summer days when love was young. 
But, unfortunately for the truth of the picture, 
the lord of my existence, deplorably mussing the 
new dressing-gown our careful Olivia made for 
him with so much taste and forethought at 
Christmas time, is at this present writing 
stretched his full length upon the lounge at the 
far end of the room, puffing clouds of smoke, 
between the chapters of a very dull new novel, 
into the face of poor, patient Fido, who wags his 
tail and tries to look as if he liked it; and I have 
grown so stout of late—such a dumpling of a lit- 
tle mother, as my girls say in their impatience, 
when they, slender as young elms, with dresses 
very long behind and very short in front, tower 
over me, and moan that mamma is not more im- 
posing in her happy maternity—so stout and 
fond of my chair by the fire, that you must e’en 
pardon us that sentiment has succumbed to com- 
fort. 

Yet the sentiment is not all lost, I think, or 
perhaps it is only the new light in my stately 
Olivia's deep eyes—of which eyes, I am fain to 
confesa, I am myself half afraid—and all it tells 
that has set me to think of the old, old days 
when I was youre as she, and my gray-bearded 
king over there was my own bonnie Prince 
Charlie—my bonnie Prince Charlie that I nev- 
er half deserved, and to this day hardly know 
how I came to own. 

If Olivia had known me in those old days, how 
she would have despised me! I heard her last 
night, with half a dozen words, one turn of her 
head—Olivia has ssch a well-vet head, though I 
do say it!—and a motion of her hand, sweep all 
weak-minded, doll-baby women into outer dark- 
ness. She moved calmly on as if she had brush- 
ed all knowledge of such from her; but I winced 
a little, for I was a doll-baby girl, a kitteny lit- 
tle creature of the most condemned order five- 
and-twenty on ago. I was a little pretty, 
and if a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
what shall be said of a little prettiness? I was 
a very little pretty, and people petted me half 
unconsciously, while they looked at some grand 
face or some beautiful picture, forgetting me the 
instant after. But I did not know that they for- 
got me. Iwasa Dora, a Dot, a Ruth, 4 dear 
little angel in my own imagination, or would 
have been had I analyzed my fancies. I think 
I was born wicked, like Topsy, for I couldn't 
help purring just as I was about to scratch ; but, 
not to be hard upon myself, I may say I did 
not often scratch, and when I did it was only a 
skin-breaker. 

There was my dear and intimate friend Réné: 
she walked openly up to one who roused her an- 
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ger, drew her sword in broad daylight, and struck 
so hard and pierced so deep I do not think the 
wounds she made were ever healed. Kéné 
laughed at me, and I was dreadfully afraid of 
her, but we got on nicely together; you could 
always trust Réné to be honest and above-board ; 
and 1—well, mine were only scratches after all. 

‘There were two cousins whose names, in law 
and by baptism, were the same, Charles Horton, 
but one was always called Charles and the other 
Charlie, until Réné and I one day named the first 
Don Carlos—I don’t know why, unless that to 
us the name contained all grandeur and iciness, 
which was the way the bearer inclined—and the 
other Prince Charlie. Ah! it is easy to explain 
that! It was not that we were furious little 
Cavaliers, and followed the fortunes of the ‘‘ill- 
fated” but adorable Stuarts with all the ardor 
which romance has ever aroused in warm young 
hearts, making us sigh that we were not Flora— 
what was her name? I was never much of a 
reader, I don’t like to disturb Prince Charlie, 
and Olivia would be so surprised at my igno- 
rance—that Flora who guided the Chevalier, 
was it not, when he was obliged to return to 
France? But because, to one of us at least, he 
was all that a prince should be, and the ‘ fated 
fairy prince” besides, 

I knew Don Carlos first, and he was my first 
lover, The wickedness that was born in me 
might never have shown itself, or, at all events, 
come to such maturity, had it not been for him. 
To pretty much any very young girl, at all ani- 
mated, lively, or inclined to sentiment, a tall 
man with dark eyes, heavy mustache, few words, 
and a deep voice to say them in, is a king, a 
hero, a conqueror; to a little woman eaten up 
with vanity and love of admiration, as many a 
little body had been before her, Don Carlos—that 
is, Charles Horton, Esquire—was a Julius Cesar, 
an Alexander, a Rochester, all in one. He spoke 
io no one of us girls besides myself, and very lit- 
tle even to me, but therein, perhaps, lay his 
great charm; he may have been the first, he 
certainly was not the last, whom silence has 
made eloquent, and who was the most convin- 
cing when most reticent. He and Réné would 
salute each other with a grave solemnity which 
always made me think of the Middle Ages ; and 
it was, I think, with an intuitive sense of the 
artistic that.I would take the one little spark of 
intelligence which niggard nature had bestowed 
upon me out of my face, would pout my lips, and 
turn up my eyes—and a long way it was from 
them to his—with a fearlessness and a childish- 
ness that I am sure I thought irresistible, and, 
to show Réné how strong I was in the conscious- 
ness of power, I would rattle whatever came up- 
permost—or seemed to—until his gracious maj- 
esty, who Was only gracious by comparison with 
himself, would so far unbend as to let his eyes 
Test on mine, or permit a word, perhaps, to drop 
from his dark mustache. Having achieved so 
great a triumph, my spirits would rise to their 
zenith, and a hundred new airs and graces seem- 
ed at my command. 

Every day I gained courage, and oh! shall I 
ever forget the thrill of delight which came when 
onee, in the presence of a dozen, I openly called 
him a “‘ tease, a perfect plague, a horrid old nui- 
sance ;” and instead of the earth opening at our 
feet, as by the scared looks of all seemed to be 
expected, he, Don Carlos, bent his grim visage 
toward me, and—smiled? That smile was the 
seal of his abdication and my coronation. I 
was every thing to him after that which my nat- 
ural wickedness, my inborn coquetry—which is 
a compound of vanity and deceit in a nature not 
sensitive, high-toned or much given to appreciate 
the nobility of others—my inordinate vanity, or 
the last novel I had read suggested: now grave 
and cold, now gently superior to all the sins of 
this wicked world; now a mere child, now a se- 
rious fully-rebuking woman; at one time sweet- 
ly exhorting, again teasingly obstinate; some- 
times passionately loving, sometimes coldly un- 
approachable, and always conqueror; for if Don 
Carlos should remonstrate, which seldom oc- 
curred, for my lover's head was in the clouds, 
and he believed in all women, I could put my 
lips up to be kissed after the manner of a spoiled 
child, or I could walk abroad gently, softly, un- 
complainingly, until the atmosphere was full of 
injured innocence, and my lover was at my feet 
again. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie over there, shall I ask 
you if you remember when you came and drew 
me backward from the precipice over which 1 
was bending—bending with the almost irresisti- 
ble desire to spring over it to the running brook 
below ? 

But it was Prince Charlie who did it. I had 
Don Carlos's ring on my engagement finger, 
and Don Carlos in chains of love and bonds of 
honor that he would no more have dreamed of 
breaking than of moving the earth from its axis 
or the stars from their course, when he brought 
Prince Charlie to see me, and I saw and recog- 
nized, for the first time in my life, a man. Only 
this and nothing more. That which little boys 
dream they shall be when they grow up, and 
build castles on the hope; that which little girls 
are taught to reverence as the future of their 
rougher playfellows; that which thousands on 
thousands of all but inspired tongues and thou- 
sands on thousands of gifted pens have tried to 
describe; that which all the world so looks for 
that if it finds but one small portion, it exalts it 
to the skies, and crowns it with its laurel wreath 
of grandest words—-KING, HERO, CONQUEROR! 

We four naturally tel together. Réné and I 
were bosom frieids, and they were cousins, It 
war Réné who first called him Prince Charlie, 
as Chad -alles my lover Don Carlos. I don't 
think it would huve occurred to me to name him 
eny thifig. Réné was a brilliant woman—a very 
Urilliant woman, even when so young. Some- 
times, when dear Olivia is happy, and has no 
care on her mind, she reminds me very much 
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of my old friend; but with the same firm prin- 
ciples, with the same devotion to the right, 
Olivia and Réné are very unlike; my girl has a 
perfectly well-regulated mind, into which no 
thought of wrong-doing could ever enter an ar- 
gument or excuse ; but Réné was of hotter blood, 
and was less even-tempered. I should be pained, 
scared, to see on the face of one of my girls the 
proud, almost fierce expression I have seen on 
Réné’s, 

One such expression comes before me now. 
We four had been for long time constantly in 
Partiex together, and naturally, as Don Carlos 
considered ine his own rightful property, whom 
he was never for one instant to leave, it came 
about t tat Prince Charlie and Réné invariabl: 
made ore couple. But he was not in love with 
her. I never thonght that for an instant. I 
did not chink he knew what love was in those 
days. How I did wish to bring the light, the real 
light, the lover's look, you know, into those deep 
blue eyes! Into how many expressionless faces— 
expressionless as stone walls as far as that was 
concerned—I had brought the living, loving fire, 
and they so surprised at themselves and its ex- 
istence! And I did so want to try it on this 
grave, simple, brave, courteous man, who day 
after day quietly took my hand, gently named 
my name, sm_led pleasantly at my words, but 10 
more! I think I was bewitched to flit with 
him, just one little, little hour, and half mad at 
Réné that she had not the power to do so. Bat 
something kept back my will. I could not really 
make up my mind to doit, I knew not why; 
and the one or two little arts I essayed as a sort 
of scout did not meet with any encouragement 
to try more; and yet he liked me, thoroughly 
liked me; I was sure of that. And, as I was 
saying, he was no more in love with Réné than 
with me; he might have been her pet brother, 
and my older, graver one. But it was of Réne's 
anger I was going to tell you which came to- 
ward the end of that merry sammer, and was 
the beginning of our estrangement. 

We were all acting in tableaux. JI for peas- 
ants, shepherdesses, and the like; Réné for 
queens, Judiths, Junos, and such characters; 
Don Carlos grimly taking part, when he was not 
required to appear out of his natural character 
and usual dress; Prince Charlie every thing 
that was desired from a shepherd boy to a Span- 
ish inquisitor: nothing ever came amiss to bon- 
nie Prince Charlie. Don Carlos thought it all 
folly and childishness, but endured it for my sake. 
Prince Charlie enjoyed it all for its own sake, 
and the good and loveliness he drew from every 
thing. Réné and I were to be in one together as 
“The Rivals,” and had spent hours of preparation 
together in order to carry out our parts with per- 
fect success. Réné, you know, was not so very 
tall, though considerably higher up in the world 
than I, but she was not slender, and so gave the 
idea of being much larger than she really was, 
No one could be.more imposing. Réné ed 
my dress, I hers; and, of course, my color was 
delicate blue, and hers glowing scarlet ; her jew- 
elry diamonds, mine pearls. 

“*The dress is easy enough,” said Réné; ‘‘ but 
I can never get the expression. You look so 
deliciously innocent that I have to look amused.” 

‘Oh, the expression is not much,” I said, 
“Sand it is sure to come at the Jast moment.” 

And so it did. ‘I think I shall have to put 
in some gentlemen,” said Mrs, Gaines, who ar- 
ranged us, just as we were in place waiting for 
the curtain to rise; and as our two gentlemeo 
were standing near, she called to them, ‘‘ I must 
put in some gentlemen; it will make more show, 
and help you to have more expression. Mr. Char- 
lie, come and be Miss Carrie’s lover.” 

“Shall I be her favored or her rejected lover?” 
he answered, coming to my side with his usual 
readiness to do all that was asked of him, Mrs. 
Gaines did not hear him, for she was placing 
Don Carlos in an attitude of earnest devotion, 
which his natural gravity made almost dejection 
and despair, beside Réné. 

“*Now throw your head a little back,” said 
Mrs. Gaines to Réné, ‘and look up tenderly, as 
if you were saying something hard, yet loving 
too— 


‘I could not love dear, 60 m 
Loved I not honor more’ meh 


or some such thing. Do you understand, dear?” 

For answer Réné instinctively obeyed, and the 
expression of her face the instant it became fixed 
would have been sublimely tender. But it did 
not become fixed; just as her eyes should have 
met his her face flushed, and she said, rather 
petulantly, “‘I don’t see how my sending away 
my lover, because honor will not let him be 
mine, carries out the idea of ‘The Rivals.’ 
And, besides, Mr. Horton is dark, and so am I; 
he ought to be on Carrie's side, and Mr. Charlie 
with me.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mrs. Gaines; ‘‘it 
doesn’t make any difference about the meaning, 
if the picture has expression ; and you can put 0 
much feeling in your face. I saw it all, and I 
must have it just so. There is a romance in 
three volumes in such a glance as that would 
have been.” 

“Fix me,” I said; “ Réné will be ready by 
that time.” 

“‘You must be smiling; it will be sach a 
pretty contrast, and I can call the whole pictare 
something else—‘Tragedy and Comedy, 'perhape, 
if Miss Réné looks so vexed. Here, Mr. Char- 
lie, kneel at her feet. You, Miss Carrie, are 
about to give him the flower he has begged for 
8o long; so you must look happy, Mr. Charlie; 
and you smiling and gracious, Miss Carrie.” 

We obeyed, and then, as we held our posi- 
tions, I saw that he coudd look a little like a 
lover. Réné and I were standing side by side, 
our heads turned from each other toward the 
gentlemen, when I moved a little, surprised to 
hear Réné say, ‘¢1 can not put on such a look!” 
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and, not thinking that my words had meaning, 
T said, lightly, ‘* No, one can not act what one 
feels.” And then it was that, quicker than the 
lightning’s flash, Réné turned her fuce to me 
with a look that, if it had not held me, turned 
me into stone almost, would have made me 
faint, so questioning, so proud, so denying, so 
defiant it was. Mrs. Gaines caught it, and be- 
fore either could breathe the curtain went up, 
and we were compelled to remain so, our eves 
riveted upon each other. Shouts of applause 
greeted this picture. Mrs. Gaines was in ecsta- 
sies. ‘You are perfect, Miss Réné,” she said. 
** Had I not known it was acting. I should have 
been as frightened as poor little Miss Carrie 
looked. And you, gentlemen, your look of naze 
was delightful.” 

But Réné would take no more parts that night, 
nor would she speak to Don Carlos or me. [ 
was surprised and bewildered; Prince Charlie 
alone seemed unaffected. I think, though, if 
any change was in him, he was a trifle ste 
with Réné, more gentle to me, than ever before. 
I almost began to feel as if I had been wronged 
and he were protecting me, so gentle he became 
from that time out. 

If, sometimes, my perfectly true Olivia tries me, 
as weak mortals sometimes are tried, by her man- 
ifold perfections, I forget all annoyances when I 
recall the time that followed this tableau party ; 
and my heart rises up in praise and thanks that 
no struggle, no question even, of right or wrong 
can disturb the peacetul equanimity of her calm 
breast. Day after day, hour atier hour, I was 
as one possessed to try my power upon Prince 
Charlie. I forgot to tease Don Carlos ; my little 
arts seemed tame and silly; I would sit long 
hours almost, if I dare tell the truth, pretending 
that I was free, that I was not yet engaged to 
Don Carlos, that Prince Charlie was with me, 
and that I was trying my best to please him, and 
gradually I would succeed. Oftener and oftener, 
so it pleased iny fancy to say, I would find his 
eyes resting on mine, and the love-light drawn 
nearer and nearer to the surface, until at last, in 
one broad glow of tenderness, it would make my 
own fall, and win the shy blushes of consent into 
my face. I seemed to know just how he would look 
and speak, although I had never seen, in reality, 
one glimmer of love in his eyes, nor heard one 
tender word from his lips, I seemed to know just 
how my own eyes would fall, my own face flush, 
and the broken words fall from my lips, eagerly 
seized by him, although no such scene had ever 
happened, For when Don Carlos said, ‘* Miss 
Carrie, will you be my wife?” I had not lost my 
self-possession, and only acted shyness, 1 felt 
it was wrong for me to think of such things, and 
yet I thought of them. René was cross with 
me, and would not go with us, and the days 
were sultry, and, somehow, our party was duller 
than it had been when she was with us; then, 
too, as lovers are dull company to a third party, 
Prince Charlie began to stay away. I could not 
help being cross to grim Don Carlos when he 
turned up the lane alone; and, alas! I am afraid 
I watched oftener for Prince Charlie than for 
my plighted lover. 1 could not help noticmg it 
myrclf, and was vexed at myself for it; but my 
heart rose to see him, and sank when he did not 
come, all the same. René was colder and colder 
every time we met, and I was sorely hurt, when 
one day Mrs. Geines gave me anew light. 

“Splendid girl, that Réné,” she suid, ‘but 
artful. Beware of her, you dear little unsus- 
pecting thing! I hate to make trouble, but I do 
think some one should stand up for you ; you are 
too sweet yourself to believe wrong of any one. 
Let me tell you a secret, Carrie, but you must 
never, never breathe a word of it—will you, 
dear? Least of all to Réné ; she would perse- 
cute me to the ends of the earth. Listen, dear, 
do not be too shocked: it was no acting that 
hight of the tableaux. There!” 

“Do you mean she was really angry? I 
know she was.” 

“Do you know why 2” 

«Because I doubted her acting, I suppose. 
Réné likes to think she can do any thing she 
tries. But I did not mean any thing.” 

“Of course you did not, little pet. ‘You 
builded better than you knew.’ Why would 
Réné not send away Mr. Horton, because honor 
would not let him be hers? Why? Because 
she was not true and strong. I had seen from 
the first how it was with Réné, and I made her 
that opportunity that she might show Mr. Hor- 
ton in play what she would do in reality, and 
she would not show him.” 

‘Do you mean that Réné-cares for Mr. Hor- 
ton?” 

“Yes, dear. There! it is out!” 

I felt very magnanimous. ‘‘I will not stand 
in the way of her happiness,” I said; ‘‘I will 
break my engagement this very night, if it 
pleases her.” 

“You noble, noble creature! You will do 
nothing of the kind. An engagement is an en- 
gagement. Mr. Horton is not the man to be 
turned from one girl to another. And you shall 
never break your heart for an intriguer like 
her!” 

And so on, Then I threw Don Carlos and 
Réné together in spite of themselves ; I watched 
as patiently as a cat for a mouse for one stolen 
glance, one equivocal word, but none came—not 
one. I was tenderness itself to Réné. I gave 
her a thousand hints that I would give my life, 
or whatever life contained for me, if only she 
wished it; and she heard me coldly, almost with 
contempt. I talked to Don Carlos of her wom- 
anly virtues as compared with my caprices, I 
spoke of ill-assorted marriages; how wrong it 
wus to marry with a doubt on one’s mind. I 
assured him a thousand times that I was un- 
worthy of him, and he assured me that I was a 
thousand times too good for him, and called me 
noble and generous, and held me all the firmer. 
Yet he did not love me; not with the love I 





longed for, not with the love there was under 
the calm eves of bonnie Prince Charlie. 

So the hope—yes, it had grown to that—that 
I should be freed by others’ act passed away, 
and I never contemplated doing it by my own. 
All the world knew how long Don Carlos had 
been my lover, and all the world would cry out 
against me if I broke our engagement. What 
could [unswer? And then, to be an old maid 
perhaps—for [ would marry no one but Prince 
Charlie, and he, of course, would side with his 
cousin; René would triumph; all the world would 
be against me! I could not do it, and yet my 
heart was like stone against Don Curlos. I got 
to hate his grim face, his slow, measured voice, 
his expressionless eyes; the touch of his hand 
sent cold shivers through all my frame, and his 
caresses, rare as they were, made me feel as if I 
were a maniac in chains. 

All my world, that had been enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of my ‘little ways,” now lauded me to 
the ekies for my quieter manners. ‘*So wom- 

they would 











stuff in you for all your nonsense.” And bonnie 
Prince Charlie gravely, in a decper voice than 
ever he had used to me before, said much the 
same thing one day, and more: ‘My cousin 
will have the sweetest wife in the world,” he 
suid. ‘*I may onme to your home when I need 
to have my belief in all things brave and trae 
renewed, One look at your face will be all I 
shall need.” 

And when he said this I felt what a miserable 
sham I was, and [ could bear it no longer. [ 
told Don Carlos I could not marry him. ‘Call 
me false, fickle, what you will; I can not keep my 
word," I said. : 

He did not call me false. Tt has been my 
punishment all through my life to be praised 
when I should be censured. ‘‘I think,” said 
he, ‘*you are truer than any of us, and braver 
than those of twice your pretension.” His words 
humbled me still more. Réné and Prince Charlie 
both tried to make it np; but, once done, I was 
& new person, and loved my freedom as only a 
freed woman can. Prince Charlie, as I sup- 
posed, took Mr. Horton's part, and went away 
somewhere—nor ever even so much as sent & 
message to me for two long years. Of course 
Réné and Don Carlos, who were made for each 
other, drifted together, but rather shamefucedly. 
Réné struggled long, but at last came to me to 
implore furgiveness. ‘‘ Yes," she murmured ; 
“*you say you did not love him—that is your 
generosity, to spare me. Forgive me, darling; 
you know I never showed it, though I was 
drawn ts hii from the very first; only I never 
dreamed what it meant until that night of the 
tableaux. But I can not be as generous as you, 
and deny it.” So the world judges! 

When Réné was marned Prince Charlie came 
back. I was free to try to raise the love-lighg in 
his eyes, as I had longed to do of old; but I 
never used my freedom. _I felt I needed all my 
strength to keep it out of my own. It came to 
his withont effort of mine; «nd, just as I had 
dreamed in my dreams, when I had no right to 
dream, the glow of his love enveloped me around, 
and his eager lips gathered up my broken words. 

** But Don Carlos was a far better fellow than 
I,” Prince Charlie often says, ‘‘ and if I had not 
come between you nothing would. I did not go 
away because [ took sides with him, but because 
with the news of your act hope came, and with 
hope love sprang into life. If I had staid [ 
should have tried to win yon, and that would not 
have been fair to poor Charles.” 

“Poor Charles has the best of it, notwith- 
standing,” Tanswer. ‘* Kéné is worth a dozen of 
me, a hundred of me.” 

‘“Nonsense! All the world says you were 
most noble to Réné, and that you are the most 
generous creature in the world.” 

And that the world may know the truth I 
have told my little story, for nothing frets me so 
much as the censure given to René and Don 
Carlos, and the idea that I was her innocent vic- 
tim. The world does not always get things 
straight. Dear old Prince Charlie! My gray- 
bearded king is shaking otf his drowsiness, and 
Olivia tells me it is time to dress for dinner. 
Olivia knows just when to tell us that; she is 
prompt to the minute. I was always a sad lag- 
gard. People say [ have Olivia under excellent 
discipline. 





CONFIDENCE IN PARENTS. 


OME fathers seem to think that when they 
have given their children a fine education 
and a good start in lite they have fully done 
their duty, and nothing more is to be required 
of them. This is a mistake fertile in sorrowful 
consequences. ‘There is no time so anxious and. 
critical as those years of unwisdom and inexpe- 
rience, as the few which precede the indixcreet 
time when we come to years of discretion. To 
the young man ont in the world yon must make 
home and holidays as cheerful and beloved as 
possible; that such should be the case is to a 
young woman the very lite of her life. I like it 
not that the young man should settle all his plans 
in life, and do his wooing with his fature bride, 
before he says one word to his father, and that 
-the maiden should yield her assent unknown to 
her mother. Yet this will assuredly be the case 
unless you have won your son's confidence and 
intimacy and love, And these feelings will not 
come unlexs they are sought for and elicited. 
There is such a width of years between you, 
something so authoritative and magisterial about 
the parental character, that there is often a great 
shyness between father and son; but still that 
blessed relationship of fatherhood is something 
infinitely grander and deeper than all harsher 
and more formal associations. Where there are 
tried tenderness and sympathy there will be trn- 
est, deepest friendship between parent and child. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








It is this prudent, loving guidance that will give 
the son help in the most hazardous years of life, 
and which will come back on the father’s heart 
in a flood of love and comfort. 





SALINGS AND DOINGS. 


pee accounts which have recently come to us 
of the carthquake which Visited te Philip- 
pine Islands last May indicate a most violent and 
extraordinary convulsion of nature. It will be 
remembered that these jslands are situated in 
the Indian Archipelago, and are about twelve 
hundred in number, most of them being ver: 

small. For some months there had been indi- 
cations of a severe earthquake in a succession 
of shocks, which opened large crevices in the 
earth. About the Ist of May a level plain near 
a sinall village on the island of Camiguin began 
gradually to subside, until the tops of the 
houses were level with the surface of the earth. 
This curious phenomenon attracted a great 
crowd of people. While they were watching 
it, suddenly terrific’ shocks shook the whole 
island; the earth was rent asunder; the plain 
fell in, Ingulting in a fey grave one hundred 
and fifty persons; the plain became the crater 
of a volcano 1500 fect wide, from which issued 
smoke, ashes, stones, lava, and jets of fire. 
The forest took tire, and men and cattle fled jn 
terror before the flames. According to the ac- 
counts, a more frightful spectacle has seldom 
been witnessed. Until lately Camiguin contain- 
ed a population of about 26,000; now all the in- 
habitants have left the island. A range of 
mountains runs through the entire Phil ppine 
group, and these are mostly of volcanic forma- 
tion, Manilla is the capital; a city of some im- 
portance, Manilla hemp taking its name from 
this place. 





One of the most remarkable wills on record is 
that of Narcisse Pierrot, an eccentric Parisian, 
who must have been in a very cheerful state of 
mind when he executed the document. It reads 
as follows: 


“Tt Is my will that any one of my relatives who 
shall presume to shed tears at my funeral shall be die- 
inherited. He, on the other hand, who laughs the 
most heartily shall be sole heir. I order that neither 
the church nor my hearse shall be hung with black 
cloth; but that, on the day of my burial, the hearse 
and charch shail be decorated with flowers and green 
boughs. Instead of the tailing of bells, I will bave 
drums, fiddies, and fifes. All the musicians of Mont- 

iilard and its environs shall attend the funeral. Fif- 

ty of them shall open the Procession with bunting 
tunes, waltzes, and minuets, 





The number of adhesive stamps issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, was 411,663,888, 
representing in value $15,019,074. 





The house in which the astronomer Kepler 
lived for many years is still standing in Gratz. 
Arrangements are now being mado at Gratz for 
celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of 
Kepler's birth, which occurred on December 27, 
1571. He was professor at the endowed Protest- 
ant school of Gratz trom 1594 till 1600. 





A correspondent at Newport seems to find 
there a charming state of society, and a pleasant, 
genial mode of life attainable. “Yet he says that 
an abstract of the daily programme would read 
something like this: Dress, breakfast, prome- 
nade, undress, dress, bathe, dress, nap, dress, 
dinner, drive, dress, supper, promenade, undress, 
bed. Moreover, that this programme is rather 
paradoxical, as dress often means undress, and 
undress means dress. Soa definition of the verb 
“to bathe’ would often read, to scream, to 
make a loud noise, to shout aloud—the essential 
element of going into the water being deemed 
superfiuous. 





What a vast amount of money is smoked or 
chewed up! In Great Britain it is estimated 
that 41,000,000 pounds of tobacco were con- 
sumed in 1869, the lateat year for which there 
are official returns. This gives an average con- 
sumption of about one pound and one-third for 
each inhabitant of the British Islands in a year. 
As women and children do not generally smoke 
or chew, the men who are addicted to these hab- 
its must divide the amount among themselves, 
In this city, during 1870, nearly 13,000,000 

ounds of tobacco were sold, and more than 
},000,000 pounds besides were shipped to foreign 
ports—making a total of nearly 20,000,000 pounds 
an the transactions of one year in New York 

lone. 





The sad record of deaths by accidental drown- 
ing which comes every summer has commenced. 
Pieasure parties in row-boats, and especially in 
sail-boats, might well learn lessons of careful- 
ness from the records of the past. 





Never, perhaps, has a more appalling tra; 
burst ape our city than that hich Bros tne 
stillness of a peaceful Sabbath on the 30th of 
July. The details of the explosion of the boiler 
of the Staten Island ferry - boat Wes(fleld have 
gove throughout the country; yet none but 
eye-witnesses can have any thing but a faint con- 
ception of the horror of the scenes—at the boat, 
in the streets, in houses and hospitals, where 
mangled, scalded masses of humanity writhed 
in unutterable agony. It wasa ead sight to seo 
tis pa id dead, but Infinitely more pitiful to 
see the anguish of men, women, and little cbil- 
dren, who but a few moments before were In 
the height of joyous health and happiness. 
Some instances were heart-rending. Mothers, 
seriously injured, seemed to care nothing for 
themselves, but were suffering acutely in the 
pain of their little ones. A lady who had re- 
ceived a severe cut and burn on the face, when 
asked how she felt, said ‘it was nothing,” 
but pointed to a paliet by her side, saying sim- 
ply, ‘‘I suffer there.’ Lying on the pallet were 
two fine children, a boy and a girl, ayed respect- 
ely six and eight years. They were sculded 
badly about the face and eyes. One of them was 
sleeping under the influence of an opiate, but 
the other seemed to suffer intense pain, and fill- 
ed the room with his cries. Another mother 
could not tind her child of four years old, and 
her boy, aged two, lay on the bed at the hos- 
je near her, badly scalded. Of her own in- 





juries, which were severe, she thought little. 
here was no mother to be found for a little 
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one a year old, who was burned, though not se- 
verely. It is impossible to even allude to some 
of the fearfal events of that Sabbath afternoon; 
some particulars are too terrible to detail. Pei 
haps there are no injuries that give such agoniz- 
ing suffering as those caused by scalding steam, 
Such a dreadful lesson as this has been would 
seem to insure the public against accidents from 
careleasness or negligence in the future, But 
who can tell? 








Children imitate their elders, as is well known. 
It is not so clear that birds and beasts copy the vir- 
tues and vices of the human race, but there are in- 
dications enough pointing in this direction to ren- 
der the subject an interesting one for naturalists 
toinvestigute. Awhile ago a brood of young gold- 
finches was found in a garden in Bedfordshire, 
England, and confined in a cage while still in 
the nest. The parent birds supplied food for 
their young, and they were thriving well. When 
nearly ready to fly the old birds discovered that 
their little ones were not to be allowed their 
freedom—that they were prisoners in the cage. 
Whether they considered death to be preferred 
to slavery, or whether they committed the crime 
from less worthy motives, is yet a problem; but 
one night the parents brought the young birds 
some poisonous seeds, and every one di 

‘ 





A hair-dresser in this city takes some pride in 
exhibiting a double braid of pure white hair, 
weighing six ounces, and about twenty-six inches. 
in length. It is really a curiosity, and the pret- 
ty little sum he asks for it makes one fancy it 
might be worth while to cultivate a similar ar- 
ticle for the markct. He is willing to part with 
this treasure for the modest sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, Gray hair has long been consid- 
ered stylich ; now it will be ‘all the rage.” 





The city fs full of peaches—that luscious fruit, 

whose ony fault is that it will not keep nice 
but a brief time. Hence we can not send from 
our abundance to distant friends, as we would 
gladly do, that they might taste and see how de- 
iclous is the flavor of a peach just in the prime 
of ite ripeness. Even before the New ersey, 
proche were sent In any quantities to the mar- 
ket, one morning ninety thousand baskets -ar- 
rived in this city from Delaware. Estimate how 
many peaches this would sive to each citizen of 
New York city, ye who bear in mind the result 
of the recent census, and then consider, with 
regret, how many basketfuls might remain 
over! Peuch-dealers, however, are wary and 
skillful. they do not suffer the fruit to decay 
on their hands without an effort to dispose of 
it. Immense quantitics are sent to Boston, asa 
glimpse into the hold of any Eastern steamer 
which takes freight will abundantly testify. 
From Boston they go still farther East, when 
the condition of the fruit admits of a ‘longer 
journey. 





Among curious inventions of the period is an 
apparatus by which the head and hair can be 
washed without wetting the face, neck or 
clothes. The process consists in adjusting a 
bottomless bath-tub with an India rubber rim 
to the head of a person sitting at ease in an arm- 
chair, so that.the head forms the bottom of the 
bath. Another part of the apparatus is a ladies’ 
hair-dryer, whereby the hair can be very speed- 
ily dricd by means of air being fanned around it. 





The monument to the late Secreta 
which pas jut been erected in Oak 
tery, is made of silver-fringed granite from quar- 
rics near Concord, New Hampshire, and bears 
the simple inscription, “Edwin M. Stanton, 
born August 10, 1814, died December 24, 186.” 


Stanton, 
ill Ceme- 





Tt Is curious to contrast the present postal 
service, the extent of the routes, number of of- 
fices and postmasters, and the magnitude of the 
nail Sontracis: with the scale on which the Post- 
office Department was originally organized i 
1775. The firet Postmaster Genera eee 
Franklin) was directed by the act authorizing 
his appointment to form a line of posts from 
Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia, with cross posts where needful. To 
carry the mails riders were appointed for every 
twenty-five miles, to deliver from one to the 
other, and return to their starting-places,‘‘ they 
to travel day and night, and to be faithfal men 
and true.” The Postinaster-General originally 
received $1000 per annum, and a secretary and 
controller received $340 each. In November, 
1776, authority was given to employ extra Post. 
riders between the armies from thelr head-quar- 
ters to Philadelphia. In 1779 the salary of the 
Postmaster-General was increased to #2000. The 
entire force of the department at Washington, as 
late as 1799, consisted of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Controller, the Surveyor, and a clerk. 





On the finest site on the Bosphorus, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the water, and four 
hundred feet from it, stands the Robert College 
of Constantinople. This institution was char- 
tered several years ago by the Legislature of this 
State, and a site was purchased in 1861, with as- 
surances from the Turkish authorities that a 
building might be erected immediately. Obsta- 
cles, however, were interposed by the Turkish 
government, which have taken yeara to over- 
come. It was not until near the close of 186% 
that permission to build was obtained; and on 
the following Fourth of July the corner-stone 
was laid by the American minister resident in 
Constantinople. The building was finished last 
May. It has a frontage on the Bosphorus of 
one hundred and thirteen feet, with sides one 
hundred and three feet deep, surrounding a spa- 
cious court. It is three stories above a high 
basement, surmounted by a Mansard roof and 
towers, and is built of blue limestone and light- 
colored sandstone. Nearly one hundred boys 
now lodge and board in the college, and there 
are thirty day scholars. From the applications 
which have been received, it is supposed that at 
the opening of the next term in September there 
will be about two hundred boarders, with a cor- 
responding number of day scholars. Six Amer- 
ican and seven or eight native teachers will be 
attached to this institution, whose design is to 

ive a thorough collegiate education under 

hristian influences. The building cost about 
$60,000 in gold; and the property of the institu- 
tion amounts to about $140,000, most of which 
was furnished through the liberality of C. R. 
Robert, of this city. . 
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If he has a pretty wife, he takes time to look at her, and 
notices the bloom on her cheek and the wave of her hair. 
She naturally wishes to be seen to advantage, and comes 
down to breakfust, rather late it may be, but smiling and 
well dressed. ‘Ihe lazy man reads his paper slowly, as it 
should be read; he hails with delight the announcement 
ef a new book, and talks of it to his wife; when he is gone 
to lounge at his club, she reads it, and is able to talk over 
its contents with him when he comes home. Idle people 
are the first to notice the bndding green leaves, and 
heartily to welcome them; in fact, treasures of all kinds 





Water-rroor Drster. 
For description see Supplement. 


to gossip, and to be good-tempered. 








Basque-Waist with Heart-snarep Neck anp Revers. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII, Fig. 54. 


are heaped up for their special enjoy- 
ment, which they can leisurely admire. 
The world is theirs. 

The man who can vary his pursuits, 
and has time for every thing—for him- 
self, for his wife, for his children, for his 
friends—alone understands what it is to 
live. Why should we rush through ex- 
istence at such a pace? Hurried people 
complain that they are not happy. They 
should stoop and pick up every crumb 
of happiness that lies in their way, in- 
stead of forever hastening forward and 
pining for what they have not. We 
should profit by the little we all possess ; 
pause and enjoy it at rest. Man was 
never intended to be the mere machine 
he makes himself. 

I have quite a tender feeling for idle 
people. Is not a cozy chat pleasant? 
Is not a lounge amusing? And a drive 
or a ride at all odd hours, and a nap 
when it is too hot, are not to be de- 
spised. I love the society of those who 
have no aim, who are contented to live, 








On the day when all men will be in business there will be 


No more artists, no more writers, no more clever people—no such useless beings. 


The greed for money grows greater every day, and life never was so little enjoyed. 






people walked through life with an y step, 
traveled by short journeys, and spent their mon- 

in a careless way ; still they found doing but 
little a most fascinating occupation, and it did 
not muke them love life the less. People in 
these degenerate days plume themselves on be- 
ing economical, and it is no longer the fashion 
to be regardless of money. Even the extrava- 
gant note down their expenses. What would a 
rich man of our day say if he were to see an 
enormous wood fire burning in his kitchen, ap- 
parently for no purpose, and, 
on inquiring the use of it, 
were to be told that the 
ashes were the cook's per- 
quisites 2? Such an answer 
was given toa French duke © 
of the last century, who only 
laughed atthe reply. It may 
be taken for granted that he 
did not see his weekly bills. 
A hoare in which there is a 
good deal of waste is gener- 
ally very comfortable. ‘The 
mistress does not spoil her 
temper by thinking of the 
price of sugar, the servants 
are good-humored, the guests 
are always welcomed, and 
the r are bid to eat and 
drink. Of course this is a 
very wicked state of things, 
but not the less a very pleas- 
ant one. 

Rich men nowadays look 
ont for wives who are good 
housekeepers. Of yore they 
wished only for a sweet face 
and a loving heart, and did 
not desire a bride to hang 
the key of the tea-chest to 
her waistband. No thought 
was taken as to whether the 
expenses were a dollar more 
or less, nor was inquiry made 
as to the disposal of yester- 
day's fare. 

The practice of locking up 
and the hoarding of crumbs 
was taught us by business 
people. Society can not ex- 
ist where they are in a ma- 
jority. I do not say that 
they, will not give dinners 
and balls, which may be nu- 
™erons and magnificent; 





Fig. 1.—Crotn Rivixe Hanit, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 16-18, 
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Fig. 2.—Braipep Ciotu Ripvise Haare. 
For pattern see description. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, FIGS, 1-8. 


need of any thing to make it pass away ; 
it slips through their hands, and only 
leaves them a little richer. 

What then? Well, I make an ear- 
Nest appeal to my readers not to lose 
the art of being idle. ‘The idle man, 
remember, has time to be useful. He 
alone is a true member of society ; he 
alone can be a loving and attentive 
husband and a watchful father; he 
alone can be an agreeable friend’ and 
a patient listener; he alone dresses 
well, flirts well; he alone will peruse 
these pages: and in him I confide. 





THE ALEXANDRIAN 
LIBRARY. 


HE noblest library of ancient 

times, and that which people have 
heard most about, was -he Alexandrian 
Library, founded by Ptolemy Soter. 
The Ptolemies who succeeded enriched 
it by many valuable additions; and 
each of them adopted, it is said, som 
work. 





All books imported into Egypt by foreigners were seized and sent to the Musenm. 
they were. transcribed by clerks appointed for the purpose, 
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Fig. 3.—Monatr Riprxe Hasit, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. Y., Figs, 19-22, 





but still there is no society ; there can be none when those 
who meet together have all the same train of thought, the 
same absorbing desire. 

Society is impossible without idle people. It is they who 
constitute society's charm, because they live only for amuse- 
ment, and make it an art to please and flatter; they have 
time to listen to the witty sayings, and to prepare the joke 
that will enliven the dinner-table; they may sit up till the 
small hours, and not be haunted with the thought of being 
forced to get up early the next morning. Idle people occa- 


sionally bore themselves, and therefore bend all their ener- 
gies on the one thought of how they can best be amused. 
Business men, who always find the day too short, have no 





Monair Duster. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, 
. Fige 1818 me 


¢ rather off-handed measures in the furtherance of the good 
Here 
That done, the copies were delivered to 
the proprietors, and the originals were deposited in 
the library. ‘The career of this fumons library was 
always precarious. More than once it was plun- 
dered, or partially destroyed by fire, until it was at 
last utterly destroyed by the Saracens, under the 
caliph Omar, a.p, 642. 

‘To show the wonderful extent of the Alexandrian 
Library, it may be mentioned that the volumes of 
parchment or papyrus were distributed to the four 
thousand baths of the city; and such was their in- 
credible number that six months hardly sufficed to 
burn them, Amron, the vic- 
torious general, was strongly 
opposed to such an act of 





fanatical caliph was inexora- 
ble. “If,” said he, ‘these 
writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Koran, they are use- 
less, and need not be pre- 
served; if they do not, they 
are pernicious, and ought to 
be destroyed.” Next to the 
Alexandrian Library, that of 
Pergamus was most conspic- 
uous, and, according to ’lu- 
tarch, contained two hundred 
thousand volumes. This 
brary was presented by Mark 
Antony to Cleopatra, as a 
nucleus for a new library at 
Alexandria. . When Con- 
stantine the Great transferred 
the seat of his empire to By- 
zantium he ordered minute 
search to be made for any 
books that might perchance 
have escaped the fury of the 
pagan persecutor, Diocletian, 
and formed the whole into 
a library at Constantinople. 
The number of volumes was 
small in the beginning ; but, 
being successively enlarged 
by later emperors, it was aug- 
mented to one hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes, 
Of these, however, more than 
one-half were burned by the 
command of Leo IIL, whose 
object was to destroy all the 
records and writings that 
might militate against his 
own ideas in favor of idola- 
try. In this library was de- 
posited the only authentic 
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copy of the Council of Nice. It is said also 
to have contained the poems of Homer, writ- 
ten in gold letters on the entrail of a serpent, 
together with a magnificent copy of the Four 
Gospels, bound in plates of gold and enriched 
with precious stones. All these, however, were 
lost in the fire. The ultimate fate -f this library 
is a subject of much dispute. On the fall of 
Constantinople the learned men of Greece were 
dispersed over different parts of Western Europe. 
Mohammed, however, gave orders that the im- 
perial library should be saved, and, according 
to some accounts, it was closely preserved in 
some apartments of the seraglio. Ultimately, it 
is said, Amurath II., in a fit of devotion, caused 
it to be destroyed. Others think that it fell into 
decay from ignorance or neglect. A curious dis- 
cussion has arisen, however, as to whether the 
library of the sultan does not contain some valu- 
able Latin and Greek manuscripts, the last re- 
maining fragments of the library of Constantine. 
‘Lischendorf, writing in 1845, thinks that ‘‘the 
seraglio of the sultan conceals ancient and val- 
uable MSS., though complete obscurity prevails 
as to their contents;” and he asks who, in our 
day, would have believed in the existence of 
‘*walled-up” libraries; yet a walled-up library 
was lately one of the mysteries of Cairo. We 
are afraid that Tischendorf is too sanguine; for 

* the intimate relations of the Western powers 
with the Sublime Porte which have been brought 
about in recent years could hardly have failed 
to settle the long-mooted question. 





DREAMS AND REALITIES. 
By PHOBE CARY. 


© Rosamonp, thon fair and good, 

And perfect flower of womanhood, 
Thou royal rose of June, 

Why didst thou droop before thy time? 

Why wither in thy ‘first sweet prime? 
Why didst thou die so soon? 


For looking backward through my tears 
On thee, and on my wasted years, 
I can not choose but say, 
If thou hadst lived to be my guide, 
Or thou hadst lived and I had died, 
‘Twere better far to-day. 


O child of light, O golden head— 

Bright sunbeam for one moment shed 
Upon life’s lonely way— 

Why didst thou vanish from our sight? 

Could they not spare my little light 
From heaven’s unclouded day? 


O friend so true, O friend so good— 

Thou one dream of my maidenhood, 
That gave youth all its charms— 

‘What had I done, or what hadst thou, 

That through this lonesome world till now 
We walk with empty arms? 


And yet, had this poor soul been fed 
With all it loved and coveted— 
Had life been always fair— 
‘Would these dear dreams that ne'er depart, 
That thrill with bliss my inmost heart, 
Forever tremble there? 


If still they kept their earthly place, 
The friends I held in my embrace, 
And gave to death, alas! 
Could I have learned that clear, calm faith 
That looks beyond the bounds of death, 
And almost longs to pass? 


Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are shadows of the things to be; 
That what we plan we build; 
That every hope that hath been crossed, 
And every dream we thought was lost, 
In heaven shall be fulfilled ; 


That even the children of the brain 
Have not been born and died in vain, 
Though here unclothed and dumb; 
But on some brighter, better shore 

They live, embodied evermore, 
And wait for us to come. 


And when on that last day we rise, 
Caught up between the earth and skies, 
Then shall we hear our Lord 
Say, Thou hast done with doubt and death ; 
Henceforth, according to thy faith, 
Shall be thy faith’s reward. 








SUMMER DRINKS. 


IE it not a want of appreciation that, while the 
Prince of Wales at his entertainments at 
Chiswick has a tent set apart for American 
drinks, so few of our housewives know how re- 
freshing they are, or how they should be con- 
cocted? Persons should drink copiously in 
warm weather to keep up the flow of perspira- 
tion, which relieves the system and cools the sur- 
face. Advantage may be taken of this to add 
such stimulating and purifying ingredients as 
will counteract the effects of debilitating heat. 
We want to drink in summer instead of eating. 
Fruits and salads, the natural summer food, are 
largely composed of water to meet this demand. 
The complement of beverages at the command 
of families is usually limited to narcotic drinks— 
tea and coffee and lemonade, with wine and 
water for a special indulgence. Now, since ev- 
ery thing that is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well, a lady ought to set more variety of 
drinks, and of better composition, before her fam- 
ily and guests. What washy mixtures have we 
een invited to taste from the huge punch-bowl 
in the corner, whose ingredients were of vaguest 
import! The liquid was reddish, so we fancied 
there must be wine in it; and there were slices 
of lemon floating in it, so we believed in the acid 
flavor which strove with that of extra sweetness ; 








but oy far the controlling taste was that of Cro- 
ton, Schuylkill, or Potomac, as the case might be. 
Had the hostess no sense of flavor, or did she 
consider her guests of too little account to pre- 
pare carefully for them? You can't eat a dri 

sandwich or drink tasteless punch in a person's 
house without undervaluing her capability or her 
hospitality afterward. By no means is this a 
plea for exhaustive entertainments or feasts in 
any oppressive sense; only, be the refreshment 
offered never so slight, it ought always to be the 
best of its kind. If you decide to have only 
creams and ices, see that they are nicely beaten 
and of different flavors, Almond and banana 
creams are most delicate, coffee and pine-apple 
are generally approved ; so Jet vanilla and choco- 
late rest for a season. So with the claret cup 
and Roman punch. 

To begin with the simplest beverage—Lemon- 
Ape. Grate therind off the lemons, which should 
be rolled to make them easy to press. Put them 
under a small pastry-board or a slate, and roll 
them with it. A minute will do the work for a 
dozen. Ir the want of a silver lemon-squeezer 
a homely but helpful substitute may be found in 
a new clothes-pin, that will hold the slices and 
press them well. Lemonade is all the better for 
standing half an hour before drinking, for the 
sugar, acid, and wine—if used—to mix. Then 
strain, put in the ice, and serve in crystal pitch- 
ers. It is a poor affectation to serve lemonade 
from a punch-bowl. ‘Travelers who may find 
themselves ‘‘twenty miles from a lemon” will 
do well to carry a little packet of citric acid to 
make a refreshing drink in case of slight illness, 
as nothing so readily averts sick headache and 
bilious disorders as to drink plenty of sour lem- 
onade, for which citric drinks are the best sub- 
stitutes, as they contain the acid of lemons and 
limes. The extract of lemon flavors such drinks 
so that they can not readily be told from the real 
juice of the fruit. Convenient lemon-sugars are 
prepared and sold ready for use. ‘These substi- 
tutes, however, are recommended only in case 
of emergency ; the fruit itself is the best. 

Perry isa delightful drink made from cherries, 
and the extract is prepared in this way to keep 
a year. To six pounds of cherries add a pint 
and a half of water; bruise, boil, and strain; 
then add three pounds of sugar; boil down till 
the liquid jell: To prepare the drink, put a 
spoonful of jelly in a goblet of water; let it dis- 
solve by standing ten minutes; stir and ice. 

Tea Puncu.—Infuse two ounces of hyson tea 
and an ounce of black in three quarts of boiling 
water. Add four pounds of loaf-sugar, citric acid 
and spirit of citron each six drams, and one pint 
of blackberry brandy. Mix well, and serve in 
porcelain cups. 

Bisuor is the name of an old English and Con- 
tinental drink which is a favorite with ladies, 
and recommended as a refreshing stomachic. A 
large quince is stuck full of cloves, and roasted 
before the fire till it is thoroughly soft. Pour a 
bottle of claret into a silver saucepan, with four 
ounces of honey and the rind of a lemon or bitter 
orange and the spiced quince. Heat these to- 
gether, and you have a drink fit to be offered in 
solid goblet to a bishop or any prelate. ‘Thisisa 
sumptuous beverage, only to be prepared and 
drank from silver, as iron or any other metal, 
at any stage of the performance, would ‘spoil the 
whole. 

Crarert Cop is so fashionable that in England 
the reputation of some ladies’ hospitality depends 
on the quality of this alone. It is to be handed 
round in a great silver cup with two handles, and 
the guest grasps by both, and drinks deep, after 
which the brim is wiped by a clean napkin pass- 






ed for the purpose through one of the handles.’ 


Doesn’t this remind you of the old Knickerbock- 
er ladies, who used to carry a napkin to church 
to wipe the goblet at communion after it had 
been passed to less august lips? In either case 
the custom is not to be disregarded. Claret cup 
is made with one bottle of cldret to one—some 
say two—of soda or seltzer water; this to be 
well iced, and not put to the wine till the drink 
is wanted. Flavor the claret with four spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, a little nutmeg, a small glass 
of maraschino, or two of sherry, and put a sprig 
of green borage in the cup, or tie a little bruised 
borage in a muslin bag. About half a pound of 
powdered ice will be required for this amount of 
cup. 

Cuampacne Cup is made with one bottle of 
Champagne to one of soda-water sweetened to 
taste, or not at all—the wine to be well iced be- 
fore mixing, and a thick slice of cucumber put 
into it instead of borage. 

Recent’s Poncn is made with a bottle of 
Champagne, a quarter of a pint of brandy, the 
juice of a lemon, a Seville orange, and a wine- 
glass of Martinique. With this mix a pint or 
more of a strong green tea, strained, and sirup 
or sugar to taste, 

Puxcn A va Romaine.—Take a quart of 
lemon ice, add the whites of three eggs well 
beaten with brandy till the ice liquefies, with 
water to taste. Then add a tea-cup of strong 
green tea, strained, und a little Champagne. 

Mi.x Puncu.—Pare six oranges and six lem- 
ons as thin as you can; grate them over with 
sugar to get out the flavor. Steep the peels in a 
bottle of brandy corked close twenty-four hours. 
Squeeze the fruit on two pounds of sugar, add 
four quarts of water and one of new milk boiling 
hot, stir the brandy into the whole, run through 
@ jelly-bag till clear, bottle and cork close im- 
mediately. The finer the strainer is, the better 
the punch. 

Suersetsof varions kinds are the juice of fruits 
or berries, mixed with half as much water and 
sweetened to taste, and filled with powdered ice. 
A good way to get the flavor of fruits for this 
purpose is to boil them and strain the juice, let- 
ting it stand till cold, and preparing with sugar 
and ice. ‘These are always better five minutes 
after the ice is put in, 


Icep Tea and Correr are made delicious 
with sugar and a spoonful of brandy to each cup. 
Lemon may be sliced in tea and orgeat added to 
coffee if one fancies. Blackberry or fruit bran- 
dy of any sort is delicious in coftee. 

Raisin Wivs.—Boil as much water as you 
want for the wine, and allow it to become per- 
fectly cold. ‘This purifies it. ‘Take eight pounds 
of Malaga raisins to each gallon of water, taking 
dut only the large stalks. Put them in a sound 


. sweet cask, putting in fruit and water alternately 


till the cask is full, pressing the raisins well down 
in it. Lay the bung lightly over. Stir the wine 
every day or two, keeping the cask full by add- 
ing water that has boiled and cooled. In six or 
seven weeks, when the fermentation has ceased, 
press in the bung firmly, and leave the wine un- 
touched for twelve months, Draw it off at that 
time into a clean cask, and fine it with isinglass 
tied in a muslin bag and suspended in it. This 
is a good recipe for making wine for sacramental 
occasions, 

Gincer Liqueur, excellent for stomach com- 
plaints, cramps, etc.—One ounce and a half 
of ginger, one pound and a half of black cur- 
rants, one quart of white brandy, one pound of 
loaf-sugar. Let them stand together three or 
four days, and strain through a cloth. Dissolve 
a pound of double-refined loaf-sugar in a little 
boiling water, when cold mix it all together, 
strain through flannel, and bottle for use. 


PUFFING. 

HE origin of the popular catch-word ‘‘ puff- 

ing” is curions. In France, at one time, the 
coiffure most in vogue was called a pouf. “It con- 
sisted of the hair raised as high as possible over 
horse-hair cushions, and then ornamented with 
objects indicative of the tastes and history of the 
wearer. The Duchess of Orleans, for example, 
on her first appearance at court after the birth 
of her son and heir, had on her pouf a repre- 
sentation, in gold and enamel, most beautifully 
executed, of a nursery. There was the cradle 
and the baby, the nurse, and a whole host of 
playthings. Madame D’Egmont, the Duke de 
Richelieu’s daughter, after her father had taken 
Port Mahon, wore on her pouf a little diamond 
fortress, with sentinels keeping guard. Such is 
the origin of the word puff. 








By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuog or “Lavy Avpiey’s Szonet,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“‘yWe’8 SWEETEST FRIEND OR HARDEST FOE.” 


Mr. Granexr fell into the habit of strolling 
across his park, and dropping into the garden of 
Mill Cottage by that little gate across which Cla- 
rissa had so often contemplated the groves and 
shades of her lost home. He would drop in some- 
times in the gloaming, and take a cup of tea in the 
bright lamp-lit parlor, where Mr. Lovel dawdled 
away life over Greek plays, Burton's ‘‘ Anatomy,” 
and Sir Thomas Brown—a humble apartment, 
which seemed pleasanter to Mr. Granger, under 
the dominion of that spell which bound him just 
now, than the most luxurious of his medieval 
chambers. Here he would talk politics with Mr. 
Lovel, who took a mild interest in the course of 
public affairs, and whose languid adherence to the 
Conservative party served to sustain discussion 
with Daniel Granger, who was a vigorous Liberal. 

After tea the visitor generally asked for music ; 
and Clarissa would play her favorite waltzes and 
mazurkas, while the two gentlemen went on 
with their conversation. There were not many 
points of sympathy between the two, perhaps, 
It is doubtful whether Daniel Granger had ever 
read a line of a Greek play since his attainment 
of manhood and independence, though he had 
been driven along the usual highway of the clas- 
sics by expensive tutors, and had a dim remem- 
brance of early drillings in Cesar and Virgil. 
Barton he had certainly never looked into, nor 
any of those other English classics which were 
the delight of Marmaduke Lovel; 80 the subject 
of books was a dead letter between them. But 
they found enough to talk about somehow, and 
really seemed to get on very tolerably together. 
Mr. Granger was bent upon standing well with 
his poor neighbor; and Mr, Lovel appeared by no 
means displeased by the rapid growth of this ac- 
quaintance, from which he had so obstinately re- 
coiled in the past. He took care, however, not 
to be demonstrative of his satisfaction, and al- 
lowed Mr. Granger to feel that at the best he was 
admitted to Mill Cottage on safferance, under 
protest, as it were, and as a concession to his own 
wishes. Yet Mr. Lovel meant all this time that 
his daughter should be mistress of Arden Court, 
and that his debts should be paid and his future 
comfort provided for out of the ample purse of 
Daniel Granger. 

“‘I shall go and live on the Continent,” he 
thought, ‘‘ when that is all settled. I could not 
exist as a hanger-on in the house that was once 
my own. I would find myself a pied-a-terre in 
Paris or Vienna, and finish life pleasantly enough 
among some of the friends I liked when I was 
young. Six og seven hundred a year would be 
opulence for a man of my habits in a place like 
Paris.” 

Little Y little Clarissa came to accept those 
visits of Mr. Granger's as a common part of her 
daily life; but she had not the faintest notion 
that she was drifting into a position from which 
it would be difficult by-and-by to escape. He 
paid her no disagreeable attentions; he never 
alluded to that unfortunate declaration which 
she remembered with such a sense of its absurd- 
ity. It did not seem unreasonable to suppore 
that he came to Mill Cottage for no keener de- 





light than a quiet chat with Mr. Lovel about the 
possibility of a coming war or the chances of 
change io the ministry. 


Clarissa had been home from Hale nearly six 
weeks, and she had neither heard nor seen an 
more of George Fairfax. So far there had been 
no temptation for the violation of that sacred 
pledge which she had given to Lady Laura Arm- 
strong. His persistence did not amount to much 
evidently; his ardor was easily checked; he 
had sworn that night that she should see bim, 
should listen to him, and six weeks had gone by 
without bis having made the faintest attempt to 
approach her. It was best, of course, that it 
should be so—an unqualified blessing for the girl, 
whose determination to be true to herself and 
her duty was so deeply fixed; and yet she felta 
little wounded, a little humiliated, as if she had 
been tricked by the common phrases of a general 
wooer—duped into giving something where noth- 
ing had been given to her. 

“Lady Laura might well talk about his tran- 
sient folly,” she said to herself. ‘It has not 
lasted very long. She need scarcely have taken 
the trouble to be uneasy about it.” 

There had been one brief note for Clarissa 
from the mistress of Hale Castle, announcing her 
departure for Baden with Mr. Armstrong, who 
was going to shoot capercailzies in the Black 


|. Forest. Lady Geraldine, who was very much 


shaken by her father’s death, was to go with 
them. ‘There was not a word about Mr. Fair- 
fax, and Clarissa had no idea as to his where- 
abouts, He had gone with the Baden party most 
likely, she told herself. 

It was near the close of October. The days 
were free from rain or blusterous winds, bat dull 
and gray. The leaves were falling silently in 
the woods about Arden, and the whole scene 
wore that aspect of subdued mournfulness which 
is pleasant enough to the light of heart, but very 
sad to those who mourn. Clarissa Lovel was 
not light-hearted.” She had discovered of late 
that there was something wanting in her life. 
The days were longer and drearier than they 
used to be. Every day she awoke with a faint 
sense of expectation that was like an undefined 
hope ; something would come to pass, something 
would happen to her before the day was done, to 
quicken the sluggish current of her life; and at 
nightfall, when the uneventful day had passed in 
its customary blanknesa, hér heart would grow 
very heavy. Her father watched her somewhat 
anxiously at this crisis of her life, and was in- 
wardly disturbed on perceiving her depression. 

She went out into the garden alone one even- 
ing after dinner, as it was her wont to do almost 
every evening, leaving Mr. Lovel dozing luxuri- 
ously in his easy-chair by the fire—she went out 
alone in the chill gray dusk, and paced the fa- 
miliar walks, between borders in which there 
were only pale autumnal flowers, chrysanthe- 
mums and China-asters of faint yellow and faint- 
er purple. Even the garden looked melancholy 
in this wan light, Clarissa thought. She made 
the circuit of the small domain, walked up and 
down the.path by the mill stream two or thres 
times, and then went into the leafless orchard, 
where gnarled old trees cast black shadows, grim 
and misshapen, upon the close-cropped grass. 
A-week-old moon had just risen, pale in the less- 
ening twilight. ‘The landscape had a cold, shad- 
owy beauty of its own; but to-night every thing 
seemed wan and cheerless to Clarissa. 

She was near the gate leading into Arden 
Park, when she heard a crackling of the dry 
leaves, the sound of an approaching footstep. 
It was Mr. Granger, of course. She gavea sigh 
of resignation. Another evening of the pattern 
which had grown so familiar to her that it 
seemed almost as if Mr. Granger must have been 
dropping in every evening all her life. The 
usual talk of public matters, the leaders in that 
day's Times, and so on. The usual request for 
a little music, the usual inquiries about her re- 
cent artistic studies. It was as monotonous as 
the lessons she had learned at Madame Marot's 
seminary. 

‘*Ts my life to go on like that for ever?” she 
asked herself. 

The step came a little nearer. Surely it was 
lighter and quicker than Daniel Granger'e—it 
had a sharp military sound; it was like a step 
she had learned to know very well in the gardens 
of Hale Castle. 

‘« He is at Baden,” she said to herself. 

But the beating of her heart grew faster in 
spite of that tranquilizing assurance. She heard 
an unaccustomed harid trying the fastening of 
the gate, then a bolt withdrawn, the sharp light 
step upon the turf behind her, and in the next 
moment George Fairfax was by her side, among 
the weird shadows of the old orchard trees. 

He tried to draw her toward him, with the air 
of an accepted lover. 

“My darling!” he said, ‘I knew I should 
find you here. I had a fancy that you would 
be here, waiting for me in the pale moonlight.” 

Clarissa laughed—rather an artificial little 
laugh; but she felt the situdtion could only be 
treated lightly; and the foolish, passionate beart 
was beating so fast all the time, and the pale face 
might have told so much if the light of the-new- 
risen moon had not been dim as yet. : 

** How long do you suppose I have heen wait- 
ing at this spot for you, Mr. Fairfax ?” she asked, 
lightly. ‘‘ For six weeks?” 

‘Six weeka! Yes, it is six weeks since I saw 
you. It might be six years, if I were to mess- 
ure the time by my own impatience. I have 
been at Nice, Clarissa, almost ever since that 
night we parted.” 

“At Nice! with Lady Laura and Lady Ger- 
aldine, I suppose. 1 thought they were guing 
to Baden.” 

“They are at Baden; -but I have not been 
with .nem. I left England with my mother, 
why had a very bad attack of her chronic asth- 
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ma earlier than usual this year, and was ordered 
off to the South of France, where she is obliged 
to spend all her winters, poor soul. I went with 
her, and staid till she was set up again in some 
measure. I was really uneasy about her; and 
it was a good excuse for getting away from 
Hale.” 

Clarissa murmured some conventional ex- 
pression of sympathy, but that was all. 

“*My darling,” said George Fairfax, taking 
her cold hand in his—she tried to withdraw it, 
but it was powerless in that firm grasp—‘‘my 
darling, you know why I have come here, and 
you know now why my coming has been xo long 


delayed. I could not write to you. ‘Ihe Fates 
are against us, Clarissa, and I do not expect 
much favor from your father. So I feared that 


a letter might do us mischief, and put off every 
thing till I could come. I said a few words to 
Laura Armstrong before I left the Castle—not 
telling her very much, but giving her a strong 
hint of the truth. 1 don't think she'll be sur- 
prised by any thing I may do; and my letters to 
Geraldine have all been written to prepare the 
way for our parting. I know she will be gener- 
ous; and if my position with regard to her is 
rather a despicable one, I have done all 1 could 
to make the best of it. I have not made things 
worse by deceit or double-dealing. I should 
have boldly asked for my freedom before this, 
but I hear such bad accounts of poor Geraldine, 
who seems to be dreadfully grieved by her fa- 
ther’s loss, that I have put off all idea of any di- 
rect explanation for the present. Iam not the 
less resolved, however, Clarissa.” 

Miss Lovel turned her face toward him for the 
first time, and looked at him with a proud, 
steady gaze. She had given her promise, and 
was not afraid that any thing, not even his ten- 
derest, most passionate pleading, could ever 
tempt her to break it; but she knew more and 
more that she loved him—that it was his absence 
and silence which had made her life so blank, 
that his coming was the event she had waited 
and watched for day after day. 

“Why should you break faith with Lady 

- Geraldine ?” she asked, calmly. 

““Why! Because my bondage has been hate- 
ful to me ever since I came to Hale. Because 
there is only one woman I will have for my 
wife—and her name is Clarissa Lovel !” 

“You had better keep your word, Mr. Fair- 
fax. I was quite in earnest in what I said to 
you six weeks ago. Nothing in the world would 
ever induce me to have any part in your breach 
of faith, Why, even if I loved you—” (her 
voice trembled a little here, and George Fairfax 


repeated the words after her, “Even if you | 


loved me”)—‘‘I could never trast you. How 
could I hope that, after having been so false to 
her, you could be true to me?” 

“*T never pretended to love Geraldine Challon- 
er as I love you; I never professed any passion- 
ate devotion. We were friends of long stand- 
ing, and our marriage seemed a suitable thing; 
that was all. I swear to you, Clarissa, 1 never 
pledged myself to more than that. And it was 
only when I came to know you that I found my- 
self capable of more than that; that I made the 
glad discovery I had not wasted the whole of 
my heart upon the follies of my youth; that I 
could still love with force and fervor. It was a 
glad discovery, my dear one, in spite of the con- 
fusion that came with it. Clarissa, for pity’s 
sake, be reasonable, and don’t let any high-flown 
notion of duty mislead you in this business. 
Come what may, I shall never marry Lady Ger- 
aldine. All possibility of that is over. ‘Take 
back those words, Clary, ‘ Even if I loved you." 
‘Tell me that you do love me, as I have hoped 
and dreamed—as I dared to believe sometimes 
at Hale, when my wedding-day was so near 
that I seemed like some wretch bound to the 
wheel, for whom there is no possibility of es- 
cape. ‘That is all over now, darling. To all 
intents and purposes I am free. Confess that 
you love me.” This was said half tenderly, 
half imperiously—with the air of a conqueror 
accustomed to easy triumphs, an air which this 
man’s experience had made natural to him. 
**Come, Clarissa, think how many miles I have 
traveled for the sake of this one stolen half hour. 
Don’t be so inexorable.” 

He looked down at her with a smile on his 
face, not very much alarmed by her obduracy. 
It seemed to him only a new form of feminine 
eccentricity. Here was a woman who actually 
could resist him for ten minutes at a stretch— 
him, George Fairfax ! 

“J am very sorry you should have come so 
far. Iam very sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble ; it is quite wasted.” 

‘Then you don’t like me, Miss Lovel?” still 
half playfully—the thing was too impossible to 
be spoken of in any other tone. ‘‘For some 
reason or other I am obnoxious to you. Look 
me full in the face, and swear that you don’t 
care a straw for me.” 

“T am not going to swear any thing s0 fool- 
ish. Yon are not obnoxious to me. I have no 
wish to forfeit your friendship; but I will not 
hear of any thing more than friendship from 
your lips.” 

““Why not?” 

‘‘For many reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause there would be treason against Lady Ger- 
aldine in my listening to you.” 

“ Put that delusion out of your mind. There 
would be no treason; all is over between Lady 
Geraldine and me.” 

‘“‘There are other reasons, connected with 
Papa.” 

“Oh, your father is against me. Yes, that 
is only natural. Any more reasons, Clarissa?” 

“One more.” 

** What is that ?” 

“*T can not tell you.” 

‘* But I insist upon being told.” 

She tried her uttermost to avoid answering his 
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questions ; but he was persistent, and she ad- 
mitted at last that she had promised not to listen 
to him. 

**''o whom was the promise given?” 

“That is my secret.” 

“*To your father ?” 

“That is my secret, Mr. Fairfax. You can 
not extort it from me. And now I must ,> 
hack to papa, if you please, or he will be send 
ing some one to look for me.” 

*« And J shall be discovered in Mr. Capulet’s 
orchar. Ten minutes more, Clarissa, and I 
vanish tidst the woods of Arden, through 
which 1 -me like a poacher in order to steal 
upon yor unawares by that little gate. And 
now, my utling, since we have wasted almost 
all our te 2 in fencing with words, let us be 
reasonabl. Promises such as you speak of are 
pledges give: to the winds. ‘They can not hold 
an hour against truelove, Listen, Clary, listen.” 

And then came the pleading of a man only 
too well accustomed to plead—a man this time 
very much in earnest; words that seemed to 
Clarissa full of a strange eloquence; tones that 
went to her heart of hearts: But she had given 
her promise, and with her t!.at promise meant 
something very sacred. She was firm to the 
last—tfirm even when those thrilling toneschanged 
from love to anger, and at last grew more and 
more bitter, till they were as sharp as those 
wordy daggers which Hamlet the Dane sent 
home to his mother’s guilty heart. 

All that he said toward the end she scarcely 
knew, for there was a dizziness in her brain that 
confused her, and her chicfest fear was that she 
should drop fuinting at his feet; but the last 
words of all struck upon her car with a cruel 
distinctness, and were never forgotten. 

“I am the merest fool and school-boy to take 
this ‘matter so deeply to heart,” he said, with a 
scornful laugh, ‘‘when the reason of my rejec- 
tion is so self-evident. What I saw at Hale 
Castle might have taught me wisdom. Even 
with my improved prospects I am little better 
than a pauper compared to Daniel Granger. 
And I have heard you say that you would give 
all the world to win back Arden Court. I will 
stand aside, and make way for a wealthier suitor. 
Perhaps we may meet again some day, and I may 
not be so unfortunate as my father.” 

He was gone. Clarissa stood like a statue, 
with her hands clasped before her face. She 
heard thé gate shut by a violent hand. He was 
gone in supreme anger, with scorn and insult 
upon his lips, believing her the basest of the 
base, the meanest of the mean, she told herself. 
The full significance of his last words she was 
unable to understand, but it seemed to her that 
they veiled a threat. 

She was going back to the house slowly, tear- 
less, but with something like despair in her 
heart, when she heard the orchard gate open 
again. He had come back, perhaps—returned 
to forgive and pity her. No, that was not his 
footstep; it was Mr. Granger, looking unspeak- 
ably ponderous and commonplace in the moon- 
light as he came across the shadowy grass to- 
ward her, 

“I thought I saw a white dress among the 
trees,” be said, holding out his hand to her for 
the usual greeting. ‘* How deadly cold your 
hand is, Miss Lovel! Is it quite prudent of you 
to be out so late on such a chilly evening, and in 
that thin dress? I think I must ask your papa 
to lecture you.” 

“Pray don’t, Mr. Granger; I am not in the 
habit of catehing cold, and I am used to being 
in the gardens at all times and seasons. You 
are late.” 

‘*Yes; I have been at Holborough all day, 
and dined an hoor later than usual. Your papa 
is quite well, I hope?” 

“‘ He is just the same as ever. He is always 
more or less of an invalid, you know.” 

‘They came in sight of the broad bay-window 
of the parlor at this moment, and the fire-light 
within revealed Mr. Lovel in a very comfortable 
aspect, fast asleep, with his pale aristocratic- 
looking face relieved by the crimson cushions of 
his capacious easy-chair, and the brown setter’s 
head on his knee, There were some books on 
the table close to his chair, but it was evident 
that his studies since dinner had not been pro- 
found. 

Clarissa and her companion went in at a half- 
glass door that opened into a small lobby next 
the parlor. She knew that to open the window 
at such an hour in the month of October was an 
unpardonable crime in her father’s eyes. They 
went into the room very softly; but Mr. Lovel, 
who was a light sleeper, started up at their en- 
trance, and declared with some show of surprise 
that he must have been indulging in a nap. 

“*T was reading a German critic on the Ores- 
tea,” he said. ‘‘Those Germans are clever, but 
too much given to paradoxes. Ring the bell for 
tea, Clary. I didn’t think we should see you to- 
night, Granger; you said you were going to a 
dinner at Sir Archer Taverham's.” 

“I was engaged to dine with Sir Archer; but 
I wrote him a note this morning excusing my- 
self upon the plea of gout. I really had a few 
twinges last night, and I hate dinner-parties.” 

“*T am glad you have so much wisdom. I 
don’t think any man under a ‘Talleyrand or an 
Alvanley can make a masculine dinner worth 
going to; and as for your mixed herds of men 
and women, every man past thirty knows that 
kind of thing to be an abomination.” 

The rosy-faced parlor-maid brought in the 
lamp and the tea-things, and Clarissa sat quietly 
down to perform her nightly duties, She took 
her seat in the full light of the lamp, with no ev- 
idence of emotion on her face, and poured out 
the tea, and listened and replied to Mr. Gran- 
ger’s commonplace remarks just the same as 
usual, though the sound of another voice was in 
her ear—the bitter, passionate sound of words 
that had been alinost curses. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“(IT MEANS ARDEN COURT.” 


Tue time wert by, and Daniel Granger pur- 
sued his wooing, his tacit undemonstrative court- 
ship, with the quiet persistence of a man who 
meant to win. He came to Mill Cottage almost 
every evening throughout the late autumn and 
early winter months, and Clarissa was fain to en- 
dure his presence and to be civil to him. She 
had no ground for complaint, no opportunity for 
rebellion. His visits were not made ostensibly 
on her account, though friends, neighbors, and 
servants knew very well why he came, snd had 
settled the whole business in their gossiping little 
coteries. Nor did he take upon himself the a ‘s 
of a lover. He was biding his time, content 10 
rejoice in the daily presence of the woman he 
loved; content to wait till custom should have 
created a tie between them, and till he could 
claim her for his wife by right of much patience 
and fidelity. He had an idea that no woman, 
pure and true as he believed this woman to be, 
could shut her heart against an honest man's 
love, if he were only patient and faithful, single- 
minded and unselfish, in his wooing. 

George Fairfax kept his word. From the 
hour of that Ltter parting he made no sign of 
his existence. to Clarissa Lovel. The Arm- 
strongs were still in Germany when December 
came, and people who had any claim upon Lady 
Laura's hospitality lamented loudly that there 
were to be no gayeties at the Castle this year. It 
was the second Christmas th:t the family had 
been absent. Mr. Fairfax was with them at 
Baden most likely, Clarissa thought; and she 
tried to hope that it was so. 

Christmas came, and Miss Lovel had to assist 
at Miss Granger's triumphs. That young lady 
was in full force at this time of year, dealing 
out blankets of the shaggiest and most uncom- 
promising textures—such coverings as might 

ave suited the requirements of a sturdy High- 
lander or a stalwart bush-ranger sleeping in the 
open air, but seemed scarcely the pleasantest 
gifts for poor, feeble old women or asthmatic old 
men—and tickets representative of small dona- 
tions in kind, such as a quart of split pease or 
a packet of prepared groats, with here and there 
the relief of a couple of ounces of tea. Against 
plums and currants and candied peel Miss Gran- 
ger set her face, as verging on frivolity. The 
poor, who are always given to extravagance, 
would be sure to buy these for themselves: wit- 
ness the mountain of currants embellished with 
little barrows of citron and orange-peel, and the 
moorland of plums adorned with arabesques of 
Jamaica ginger in the little holly-hung chandler's 
shop at Arden. Split pease and groats were 
real benefits, which would last when the indi- 
gestible delights of plum-pudding were over. 
Happily for the model villagers, Mr. Granger 
ordered a bullock and half a dozen tons of coals 
to be distributed among them, in a large, liberal 
way that was peculiar to him, without consulting 
his daughter as to the propriety of the proceed- 
ing. She was very busy with the beneficent 
work of providing her special protégées with the 
ugliest imaginable winter gowns and frocks. 
Clarissa, who was eager to contribute something 
to this good work, had wounded her fingers des- 
perately in the manufacture of these implacable 
fabrics, which set her teeth on edge every time 
she touched them. Mr. Lovel would not even 
allow them to be in the room where he sat. 

“If you mast work at those unspeakably odi- 
ous garments, Clarissa,” he said, ‘‘for pity's 
sake do it outof my presence. Great Heavens! 
what cultivator of the Ugly could have invented 
those loathsome olive greens, or that revolting 
mud-color? evidently a study from the Thames 
at low water just above Battersea Bridge. And 
to think that the poor—to whom nature seems to 
have given a copyright in warts and wens and 
boils—should be made still more unattractive by 
such clothing as that! If you are ever rich, 
Clarissa, and take to benevolence, think of your 
landscape before you dress your poor. Give 
your old women and children scarlet cloaks and 
soft gray woolen petticoats, and gratify your 
men with an orange neckerchief now and then, 
to make a patch of color against your russet 
winter background.” 

There were dinner-parties at Arden Court that 
winter, to which Mr. Lovel consented to take 
his daughter, obnoxious as he had declared all 
such festivities to be to him. He went always 
as a concession to his host's desires, and took 
care to let Daniel Granger know that his going 
was an act of velf-sacrifice ; bat he did go, and 
he gave his daughter a ten-pound note, as a free- 
will offering, for the purchase of a couple of new 
dresses, 

Clarissa wondered not a little at the distinc- 
tion with which her father and herself were treat- 
ed by every one who met them at Mr. Granger’s 
house. She did not know that a good deal of 
this attention was given to the future mistress of 
Arden Court, and that, in the eyes of county 
people and Holborongh gentry alike, she stood 
in that position, She did not know that her 
destiny was a settled business in every one’s 
mind except her own; that her aunt Olive? and 
the rector, quite as much as her father, looked 
upon her marriage with Daniel Granger as inev- 
itable. Mr. Lovel had been careful not to alarm 
his daughter by any hint of his convictions. He 
was very well satisfied with the progress of af- 
fairs. Daniel Granger was too securely caught 
for there to be any room for fear of change on 
his part, and Daniel Granger's mode of carrying 
on the siege seemed to Mr. Lovel an excellent 
one. Whatever Clarissa’s feelings might have 
been in the beginning, she must needs succumb 
before such admirable patience, such almost 
sublime devotion. : 

Christmas passed, and the new year and all 
festivities belonging to the season, and a dreary 
stretch of winter remained, bleak and ungenial, 





enlivened only by Christmas bills, the chill pre- 
lude of another year of struggle, Toward the 
end of January Marmaduke Lovel’s health 
broke down all of a sudden. He was really ill, 
and very fretful in his illness, Those creditors 
of his became desperately pressing in their de- 
mands; almost every morning's post brought 
him a lawyer's letter ; and, however prostrate he 
might feel, he was obliged to sit up for an hour 
or so in the day, resting his feverish head uj on 
his hand, while he wrote diplomatic letters {ur 
the temporary pacification of impatient attorneys. 

Poor Clarissa had a hard time ef it in these 
days. Her father was a difficult patient, and 
that ever-present terror of insolvency, and all 
the pains and perils attendant thereupon, tor- 
mented her by day and kept her awake at night. 
Every ring at the cottage gate set her heart beat- 
ing, and conjured up the vision of some brutal 
sheriff's officer, such as she had read of in mod- 
ern romance. She nursed her father with ex- 
treme tenderness. He was not confined to his 
room for any length of time, but was weak and 
ill throughout the bleak wintry months, with a 
racking cough and a touch of low fever, lying 
prostrate for the greater part of the day on a 
sofa by the fire, and only brightening a little in 
the evening when Mr. Granger paid his accus- 
tomed visit. Clarissa tended him all through 
these melancholy days, when the rain beat 
against the windows, and the dull gray sky 
looked as if it would never more be illuminated 
by a gleam of sunshine—tended him with su- 
preme patience, and made heroic efforts to cheer 
and sustain his spirits, though her own heart 
was very heavy. And so it came to pass that 
in these most trying days Daniel Granger re- 
peated the avewal of his love, not urging his 
suit with any hazardous impatience, but offering 
to wait as long as Clarissa pleased for his sen- 
tence. And then, in the midst of the girl’s dis- 
tress at the renewal of this embarrassing declara- 
tion, her futher spoke to her, and told her plainly 
that she was in all honor bound to become Mr. 
Granger's wife. She had suffered him to devote 
himself to her with a devotion rare in a man of 
his age and character. She had allowed the 
outer world to take the business for granted. It 
would be a cruel wrong done to this man if.she 
were todraw back now and leave him in the lurch, 

“Draw back, papai” she cried, with unmiti- 
gated surprise and alarm; ‘‘ but what have I 
ever done to give you or Mr. Granger or any 
one else the slightest justification for supposing 
I ever thought of him except as the most com- 
monplace acquaintance ?” 

“‘That pretense of unconsciousness is the 
merest affectation, Clarissa. You must have 
known why Mr. Granger came here.” 

“*T thought he came to see you, papa, just 
like any other acquaintance.” 

“*Nonsense child; one man does not dance 
attendance upon another like that—crying off 
from important dinner-parties in order to drink 
tea with his neighbor, and that kind of thing. 
The case has been clear enough from the begin- 
ning, and you must have known how it was— 
especially as Granger made some declaration to 
you the first time you went to the Court. He 
told me what he had done in a most honorable 
manner. It is preposterous to pretend, after 
that, you could mistake his intentions. I have 
never worried you about the business; it seem- 
ed to me wisest and best to let matters take 
their natural course, and I am the last of men 
to pley the domestic tyrant in order to force a 
rich husband upon my daughter; but I never for 
a moment doubted that you understood Mr. 
Granger's feelings, and were prepared to reward. 
his patience.” 

“It can never be, papa,” Clarissa said, de- 
cisively ;-‘* I would not commit such a sin as to 
marry a man I could not love. I am grateful 
to Mr. Granger, of course, and very sorry that 
he should think so much more of me than I de- 
serve, but—” 

‘* For God's sake don’t preach,” cried her fa- 
ther, fretfully. ‘‘You won't have him; that’s 
enough. The only road there was to extrication 
from my difficulties is shat up. The sheriff's 
officers can ‘come to-morrow. I'll write no more 
humbugging letters to those attorneys, trying to 
stave off the crisis, The sooner the crash comes 
the better; I can drag out the rest of my exist- 
ence somehow in Bruges or Louvain. It is only 
question of a year or two, I dare say.” 

The dreary sigh with which Mr, Lovel con- 
claded this speech went to Clarissa’s heart. It 
can scarcely be said that she loved him very 
dearly, but she pitied him very much. To his 
mind, no doubt, it seemed a hard thing that she 
should set her face against a change of fortune 
that would have insured ease and comfort for his 
declining years. She knew him weighed down 
by embarrasaments which were very real—which 
had been known to her before Daniel Granger's 
appearance as a wooer. There was no pretense 
about the ruin that menaced them; and it was 
not strange that her father, who had been loath 
to move beyond the very outskirts of his loxt 
domain, should shrink with a shuddering dread 
from exile in a dismal Belgian town. 

After that one bitter speech and that one 
dreary sigh Mr. Lovel made no overt attempt 
to influence his daughter's decision. He had a 
more scientific style of game to play, and he 
knew how to play it. Peevish remonstrancese 
might have availed nothing; threats or angry 
speeches might have only provoked a spirit of 
defiance. Mr. Lovel neither complained nor 
threatened ; he simply collapsed. An air of set- 
tled misery fell upon him; an utter hopeless- 
ness, that was almost resignation, took posses- 
sion of him. There was an unwonted gentle- 
negs in his manner to his danghter; he endured 
the miseries of weakness and prostration with 
unaccustomed patience ; meekness pervaded all 
his words and actions, but it was the meekness 
of despair. And so—and so—this was how the 
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Tk LOVELS OF AKDEN.—" PERHAPS WE MAY MEET AGAIN SOME DAY.” 


fimiliar domestic drama came to be acted once 
more—the old, old story to be repeated. It was 
Robin Gray over again, If the cow was not 
stolen, the sheriff's officers were at the door, and, 
for lack of a broken arm, Marmaduke Lovel did 
not want piteous silent arguments. He was 
weak and ill and despairing, and, where threats 
or jesuitical pleadings would have availed little, 
his silence did much; until at last, after several 
long, weary weeks of indecision, during which 
Mr. Granger had come and gone every evening 
without making any allusion to his suit, there 
came one night when Clarissa fell on her knees 
by her father’s sofa and told him that she could 
not endure the sight of his misery any longer, 
and that she was willing to be Daniel Granger's 
wife. Marmaduke Lovel put his feeble arms 
round his danghter’s neek, and kissed her as he 
had never kissed her before; and then burst 


into tears, with his face hidden upon her 
shoulder, 5 . 
‘It was time, Clarissa,” he said at last. ‘*I 


could not have kept the brokers out another 
week. Granger has been offering to lend me 
money ever since he began to suspect my embar- 
rassments, bat I could not put myself under an 
obligation to him while I was uncertain of your 
intentions: it will be easy to accept his help 
now; and he has made most liberal proposals 
with regard to your marriage-settlements. Bear 
witness, Clary, that I never mentioned that till 
now. 1 have urged no sordid consideration upon 
you to bring about this match; although, God 
knows, it is the thing I desire most in this 
= * 









No, no, papa, I know that,” sobbed Claris- 
sa, And then the image of George Fairfax rose 
before her, and the memory of those bitter words, 
“*It means Arden Court.” 

What would he think of her when he should 
come to héar that she was to be Daniel Granger's 
wife? It would seem a full confirmation of his 
basest suspicions. He would never know of her 
unavailing struggles to escape this doom—never 
guess her motives for making this sacrif He 
would think of her, in all the days to come, only 
as a woman who sold herself for the sake of a 
goodly heritage. 








PHEBE CARY. 


'T_ seems but as yesterday when we laid Alice 
Cary down under the snow in Greenwood, and 
made loving record of her worthy graces in the 
Bazar. Now Phebe has gone! ‘‘They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” On Sunday, the 
12th of February last, Alice Cary died; on 
Monday, the 31st of July, Phoebe died. Scarce- 
ly one-half of one of our little earthly years kept 
the sisters apart. They have been so much to- 
gether in domestic, social, and literary compan- 
ionship that hardly ever is one mentioned with- 
out recalling the other. There never was, prob- 
ably, any thing so mach like a spiritual Siamese 
twinship between sisters as that which existed 
between these two, and we can scarcely write of 
them . 
Phoebe was born on her father’s farm, eight 
miles from Cincinnati, in 1825, being five years 
younger than Alice. Here they spent their 
early years, and here, about the same time, they 
began writing for the press. 
. Pheebe's articles in the National Era, pub- 
lished at Washington, first attracted attention to 
her. For several years the sisters contented 
themselves with their contributions to period- 
icals, Phebe writing much Jess than Alice, 
Their first venture in a volume is entitled 
‘Poems by Alice and Phebe Cary,” which was 



































published in 1850 at Philadelphia; but more 
than two-thirds of the poems were written by 
the elder sister. A 








In 1854 appeared, from the press of Mess 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, a volumeof Pheebe’s, 
entitled ‘‘ Poems and Parodies.” Darodies are 
not generally entitled to,a very honorable place 
in literature, and in later years Phoebe set little 
value on that part of this volume ; but they show 
the vein of fun and humor that ran through her 
thoughts, and gave such a delightful vivacity to 
her conversation. 

In 1868 Messrs. Hurd & Houghton published 
her latest volume, called ‘* Poems of Faith, Hope, 
and Love.” ‘This is altogether the most credit- 
able of her productions. It contains the ripest 
fruits of her genius. She was collecting much 
that she has written since with a view to their 
publication in a volume, but the work was not 
completed when she was called away. 

It ought to be mentioned that in the preface 
to the ‘Hymns for all Christians” (published 
also by Hurd & Houghton) Rev. Dr. Deems ac- 
knowledges the great help he had received from 
her in the compilation. 

She wrote almost nothing in prose. So little 
was she accustomed to that species of composi- 
tion that when called upon to prepare a sketch 
of her departed sister for the Ladies’ Repository 
she said that she felt throughout the whole 
work a great difficulty, not only from the deli- 
cacy of the task, but also from her sense of awk- 
wardness in attempting to write any thing in 
prose. And yet that last product of her pen 
shows her tact and talent in a remarkable de- 
gree, and has been greatly admired. 

Phebe a good, clear, sound understand- 
ing, and was as little touched with maudlin sen- 
timent as any woman we ever saw. She was 
plain in her tastes, and had always cultivated 
economical habits. She was free from affecta- 
tions, her greatest embarrassment arising from 
her being known as a poet when she had no de- 
sire to be conspicuous. She was decidedly wom- 
anly in all things, and had a great dislike for 
any thing that seemed unwomanly in any of her 
sex, and felt that those whose work called them 
t.. be named by the public more frequently than 
their sisters should draw the veil of modesty 
more closely about them. 

She was decided in many of her religions opin- 
ions, but liberal toward those with whom she 
could not agree. Her church-membership had 
been in Dr. Cheeyer’s (Congregational) church, 
but the last years of her life she has communed 
with the ‘Church of the Strangers,” of which, 
however, she never became a member, although) 
in warm personal friendship with its pastor, Dr. 
Deems. She valued Christian character more 
than church-membership, and was as much at 
home with her friend the poet Whittier in the 
simple Quaker meeting-house as in churches 
whose ritual was elaborate. Many of her poems 
are deeply religious. One will probably be cher- 
ished as long as Christian sentiment shall be 
preserved in song. . Several versions of it have 
































appeared. We give that which she desired to 
be considered her last revision and authorized 
version. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er: 

I'm nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 


Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea; 





Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving’ the cross, . 
arér gaining the crown. 





But the waves of that silent sen 
Roll dark before my sight, 
That brightly, the other side, 








Break on a shore of light. 
Oh, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink, 








If it be I am nearer home 
Even to-day than I think— 











Father, perfect my trust, 

Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 

On the Rock of a living faith! 


She told the writer that this hymn was com- 





posed one Sunday morning in 1852 after coming 
from church, and feeling depressed and lonely. 

In another part of this number will be found 
what we consider a very fine poem, the latest 
production of hers sent to the Bazar, one of her 
very latest writings, and hitherto unpublished. 
It is the song of the dying swan, tender and 
sweet and beautiful. 

We have said that the sisters were almost one. 
And yet in temperament and genius, as in per- 
son, they were greatly unlike. They were such 
independent characters that neither was imitator 
of the other. 

No one can read Pheebe’s poems without being 
struck with the strong good sense of them, with 
their bright and cheery temper. and with their 
entire hopefulness, And yet there is through 
them a passionate yearning for love. They are 
a real woman's poems, In them there is a res- 
ignation to the Divine allotments, whatever they 
may be. Sometimes there is a gleam of dramat- 
ic power, as in the poem entitled ‘* Dead Love.” 
Her favorite among her own productions, we be- 
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was ‘A Woman’s Conclusions,” in which 
is this stanza, following a picture of what her 
life might have been in wedded love, with chil- 
dren about her: 

Yea! I said, if a miracle such as this 

Could be wrought for me, at my bidding, still 

1 would choose to have my part as it is, 

And let my future come ‘as it will. 
And this is the concluding stanza of the poem: 

So let my past stand just as it stands 

And let me now, as I may, grow old; 

I am what I am, and my life for me 

Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 

In conversation her quickness at repartee and 
her unstinging but brilliant wit made her very 
charming. Sometimes it would be a succession 
of intellectual pyrotechnics for half an hour at a 
time. She had not large reverence; she quick- 
ly detected shams; she had a sharp sense of the 
ladicrons. This combination of qualities some- 
times made her seem, to those who did not know 
her well, as wanting in the religious element; but 
her intimate friends knew how full she was of 
that love for God and that love for one’s neigh- 
bors which make the groundwork of a real re- 
ligious character. ‘The Lord’s Supper was to her 
the service which most touched and melted her. 
It so represented God's love for man and man’s 
s celebration. seemed always 
to her the tenderest reunion of earth and heaven. 
But there was no cant in her talk, and no sane- 
timony in her life. 

She was the incarnation of health. We never 
saw another person who seemed to enjoy so much 
physical comfort. She scarcely knew what aches 
and pains and ailments were until her last sick- 
ness. Through all her sister Alice's trying ill- 
ness Phoebe watched and waited and worked 
most courageously. And when the departure of 
Alice came she bore it with the most surprising 
cheerfulness, put on no mourning, opened the 
house, sunned the rooms, and lay down to sleep, 
as for weeks she had slept, in the room adjoin- 
ing that where Alice had fought her last bat- 
tle. And then, as soon as she could, she ros¢ 
and girded herself for work, among other things 
beginning to prepare a new edition of all her 
sister's writings. But she changed rapidly. She 
grew gray in a few weeks; she seemed to lose 
heart; she sank down. The bow had been too 
tensely strained. She had never known sickness. 
What to most people would have been a contine- 
ment of a few weeks closed her career. She did 
not understand it. It was an incomprehensible 
thing toher. Sickness to her was death. When 
her pastor one day tried to rally her, laying out 
a plan for a country trip, and then a series of 
works to be undertaken, she said, most mourn- 
fully, “* My dear friend, my work is done.” 

It was true. She went to Newport, being lit- 
erally carried there. Few of her friends knew 
that she was gone. There, separated from the 
world, in great loneliness, this genial, lovely, 
wholesome soul went up to take her place in 
“the Father's house, where the many mansions 
be.” 

The departure of these sisters is a loss to 
American literature. The world of readers will 
miss them. But they were more than writers; 
they were lovable women, and many will miss 
their strains of musical thought; but some much 
more will miss their sweet companionship. But 
they have passed from Dreams to Realities. 
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Trimmings for Petticoats, Dresses, etc., 
Figs. 1-7. 

Tuese trimmings are chiefly designed for white petti- 
coats; they may, however, be used also for Swiss mus- 
lin, cambric, or nansook dresses. The trimming may, 
of course, be made of any width desired. 

Fig. 1.—For this trimming cut the requisite number 
of pieces of muslin each eleven inches and a quarter 
long and three inches and three-quarters wide. Round 
off the under side of these pieces as shown by the illus- 
tration, hem them narrow ; arrange the top in box-pleats, 
and sew them on the petticoat in such a manner that 
the pleated pieces overlap each other, as shown by the 
illustration. Now cut a straight piece of double muslin 
an inch and a quarter wide, and between this piece sew 
a box-pleated ruffle an inch and a quarter wide. Stitch 
the strip thus arranged on the petticoat at the apper and 
under edge, so that the under side of the strip covers the 
seam made by sewing on the pleated pieces, and the 
box-pleated ruffles remain free at the top. 

Fig. 2.—For this trimming take a strip of cambric 
five inches and a quarter wide, cut the under side in 
scallops three inches and three-quarters wide and an iuch 
and a quarter deep, and sew gathered white lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and lace insertion of the same 
width, on the cambric strip as shown by the illustration ; 
the seam made by sewing on the latter is covered by bias 
strips of linen a quarter of an inch wide, which are set 
on with two rows of back stitching. At the upper side of the 
trimming strip insertion is also fastened on the foundation by 
means of strips of linen. The upper of these two bias strips serves 
at the same time to fasten the trimming on the petticoat. Now 
sew embroidery figures, that have been cut out of the foundation 
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Fig. 4.—Tuimaixe ror Perricoats, Dresses, Etc. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII, Fig. 46. 


Fig. 6.—T'rimMino For Petticoats, Dresses, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 43. 
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Fig. 2.—Triwminc ror Petticoats, Drysses, Etc. 





Fig. 3.—Troounc ror Petticoats, Dresses, Ete. 


on which they are worked, on the trimming strip as shown by 
the illus n, and cut away the material under the insertion. 
Instead of working the trimming on a separate strip, it may also 
be worked on the bottom of the petticoat, 

Fig. 3.—For this trimming a strip of cambriec five inches 
aud a quarter wide 
is required. Cut 
the under side 
this strip in  scal- 
lops five inches and 
three quarters wide 
and two inches and 
ahalf deep. Seta 
side - pleated cam- 
brie flounce four 
inches wide along 
each scallop ; these 
floances must over- 
lap each other in 
the hollow between 
every two scallops. 
Sew a cambric ruf- 
fle three - quarters 
of an inch wide, 
edged with lace, 
and two rows of in- 
sertion of the same 
width above the 
flounce, as shown 
by the illustration. 
‘The seams made by 
sewing on the ruf- 
fle and the rows of 
insertion are cov- 
ered by bias strips 
of linen a quarter of 
aninch wide. Sep- 
arate application 








TRIMMINGS FOR PETTICOATS, DRESSES, ETC., FIGS. 


figures in white embroidery complete the trimming. At 
the upper side of the trimming strip a row of insertion 
is stitched on the cambric by means of narrow bias strips 
of linen. ‘The upper of these two bias strips serves at 
the same time to fasten the trimming strip on the petti- 
coat. Cut away the material cinderpeatt the rows of 
insertion, and fasten the edges carefully. 

Fig. 4.—For this trimming cut a strip of the requisite 
length from Fig. 46, Supplement, trim the upper and 
under edge with a ruffle bordered witb lace, and arrange 
the strip in pleats, bringing X on @. On the middle 
of each point thus formed set a bias strip of linen four 
inches and a half long, pointed at one end and bordered 
all around with a ruffle edged with lace, as shown by 
the illustration. Stitch a bias strip of linen on the trim- 
ming strip in points, as shown by the illustration and 
indicated on the pattern. 

Fig. 5.—For this trimming first set a side-pleated 
cambric ruffle, six inches wide, on the petticoat, then 
cut a cambric strip of the requisite length from Fig. 47, 
Supplement, trim the under edge with lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, lace insertion of the same width, 
and bias strips of linen half an inch wide. ‘Trim the 
upper edge of the strip with lace, gather it along the 
straight line indicated from each * to : to a width of 
an inch and a quarter, and cover each gathering thread 
with a bias strip of linen half an inch wide, which is 
pointed at both ends. In sewing on these bias strips, 
fasten the trimming strip on the side-pleated ruffle in 
such a manner that the ends of the points come on the under 
edge of the ruffle; the trimming must also be sewed on between 
the pleated parts by means of a bias strip. 

Fig. 6.—This trimming is made of cambric, furnished with 
lace an inch wide, bias strips and medallions of piqué, and nar- 








Fig. 5.—Trooune ror Petticoats, Dresses, ETC. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig, 47. 





Fig. 7.—Trimainc For Petticoats, Dresses, etc. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XVI, Fig. 49. 
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row bias strips of linen. ‘The medallions are or- 
namented in white embroidery as shown by the 
illustration. ‘To make the trimming first fur- 
nish the petticoat with a side-pleated cambric 
ruffle four inches and a half wide. ‘I'hen cut a 
strip of cambric of the requisite length from Fig. 
48, Supplement, trim the under elge with lace, 
and cover the seam made by doing this with a 
bias strip of linen a quarter of an inch wide. 
Now set a medallion on each point, surround it 
with lace, fasten it also by means of a bias strip 
of linen, and pleat the trimming strip, bringing 
x on @. Sew the trimming strip thus com- 
pleted on the petticoat as shown by the illustra- 
tion, so that the ends of the points .of the strip 
reach to the bottom of the side-pleated ruffle. 
The seam made by sewing on the trimming strip 
is covered by a bias strip of piqué an inch and 
three-quarters wide; on both sides of the latter 
stitch a bias strip of linen a quarter of an inch 
wide. : 

Fig. 7.—For this trimming cut a strip of cam- 
bric of the requisite length from Fig. 49, Sup- 
plement, trim the under side with insertion and 
lace, and arrange the top in pleats, bringing x 
on @. Sew on this bias strips of linen three 
inches and three-quarters long and half an inch 
wide, which are pointed at one end, and edged 
with a gathered cambric ruffle an inch wide. 
Each point of the trimming strip is edged with 
a cambric raffle two inches and a half wide, 
which is sloped toward the sides, and border- 
ed with lace at the upper side. ‘The seam 
made by setting on these ruffles is covered by a 
bias strip of piqué an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is arranged in points, and ornament- 
ed with white soutache as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavga.—For riding habits read Bazar No. 81, VoL 
IV. Acloth or water-proof traveling dress and a black 
silk suit are the most useful dreases you can have on 
your tour through Europe. 

Mazix.—Read reply above to Laura.” Make the 
skirt of your white muslin bridal dresg two yards 
long behind. Have an over-skirt and low or square- 
necked basque, and trim with Valenciennes or du- 
chesee lace, insertion, and appliqué embroidery. If this 
is too expensive, use gathered or pleated flounces of 
the muslin with very narrow Valenciennes, The 
groom wears a full dresa black suit, Short veils are 
not often worn by bride-maids. 

§.—Read Riding Habits in Bazar No. 81, VoL IV. 
They are not double-breasted at present. 

Nerrus W.—For fifty cents you can buy a pinking- 
fron, or werige, of any design you wish, elther scallops 
or points. The block upon which the goods rests and 
the manl can be found at home. We can farnish you 
a Bazar containing patterns of an infant’s wardrobe. 
Price ten conta. 

Dxtta.—It requires very little ingenuity to make the 
Worth basque high in the neck. We have given illus- 
trations and patterns of chemisettes. We have no pat- 
terne of plain waist dresses other than those adver- 
tised. Bazar No, 86, Vol. IL, will teach you all about 
plain waists, the manner of cutting, making, etc. Mus- 
lin under-sleeves are coat-shaped, with a broad pleated 
frill falling over the hand. 

Lvortz.—The Worth basque dress is one of the pret- 
tlest designs for a Swise suit. One broad flounce or 
from three to five narrow ruffies trim the lower skirt. 
‘You can wear a white under-waist beneath Swiss mus- 
lin, or, if you choose, a waist to match the silk under- 
skirt, Wear a belt to match the colored skirt. Both 
Pleated and gathered Swies ruffles sre used. Black 
lace is only used on white tarlatan or organdy for 
evening dreee, and is not very appropriate for a day 
suit. Make a box-pleated blouse, or elee a basque of 
Swiss muslin. The sleeves are plain to the elbow; 
thence open and ruffied. 

A Wiwow.—Do not dress your baby of twenty mont!:s 
% mourning for its father. Let it wear white alto- 
gether, with, if you insist upon it, black sashes and 
ribbons, Widows’ veils are a yard end a half long, 
ie quarter of a yard of this length turned up for a 

em. 

“Margen Avwr.”—A reply to your ‘etter has been 
crowded out until we fear it is too late to benefit you; 
but we have given many details cf dress-making from 
week to week in our “ New York Fashions” that have 
probably been useful to you. Your sample is appro- 
priate for a church suit for a lady of forty-five. Make 
with basque and upper skirt or a polonaise. Line the 
lower skirt If you choose, but not the upper one. The 
best trimming is black velvet ribbon an inch and a half 
wide, and black fringe on basque and upper skirt 
wide flounce headed by velvet on the lower skirt. The 
Bazar uses its best endeavor to simplify costumes, to 
give “minute instructions,” and to assist those who 
dress plainly and inexpensively to dress tastefully also. 
Much, however, is necessarily left to individual taste 
and the ingenuity of our readers, 

H. M.—The samples of lace are both imitations, 
‘The white lace might be used under black lace on a 
black silk polonaise, or beneath grenadine or tulle ruf- 
fles on a black grenadine dresa—As an essentially 
American present to an English bride, you might send 
one of Rogers's statuettes, or an American chromo, or 
& handsomely bound volume by an American author. 

W. W. F.—Gentlemen in mourning wear suits of 
Justreless diagonal cloth, and of black Cheviot in which 
alittle white appears. Black neck-tie and black cassl- 
mere hat with elastic cloth band. 

Jexnre—Line the waist and sleeves of your buff 
pongee polonaise with white muslin. Trim with black 
velvet bands and bows, 

Lanor E.—Get a black silk suit—one of gray cash- 
mere and silk together—and a black cashmere polo- 
haise, for your outfit in September. Do not get many 
dresses, as the season is an intermediate one, when 
styles are not settled. Brown will continue to be a 
leading color during the winter, and the pale-tinted 
pearl, pink, and blue silks will remain in vogue for 
evening dresses. Both bonnets and hats will be worn, 
but more bonnets than are seen in the summer, 

A Svunsontsxr.—Ladies wear their chatelaine pins 
at the throat or on the bosom, and their watcbes in the 
dress belt, or in a pocket made low down in the dart 
seam of basques, 

MILLICENT.—Steep one ounce of walnut bark in 
twice as much water as will cover it, and sef the color 
with alom—a Inmp as large as the end of the little fin- 
ger. Add half the quantity of spirits of wine if you 
want a stimulating wash for the hair. The bark is 


sold by druggists. 





Usety Great, Prey Woopa.—A pale blue eye with a 
long white eyelash may be improved by taking plenty 
of exercise und excitement, which make the eye brill- 
iant und deep in color. The lashes may be touched 
with a hair-pencil dipped in strong walnut juice, which 
is as harmless as any coloring. White hair and lashes 
show deficiency of iron in the system. Eat beefsteake 
and drink Burgundy, or any generous native wine, 
and dance a great deal. Wear a linen girdle to support 
the frame If exercise tires you. Clear blue ribbons of 
a medium tint always lend a pleasing reflection to the 
eyes, and you will do well to wear them in your hair 
and at your throat. Orange, with a great deal of white 
talle or muslin, also seems to render the tints of your 
style more decided by suggesting the violet tinge. 








Beware of counterfeits in purchasing Hall's 
Vegetable vicilian Hair Renewer. The genuine 
has a private revenue stamp, three inches long, 
with a likeness of Dr. Hall upon it, over the cork. 
—[Com.] 

Ayer’s Cuerry PectoraL—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, and Consumption. — 
[Com 











Rose Coup, Hay Fevers, are conquered by Whit- 
comb'’s Asthma Remedy.—[Com.] 





Copyine Ware oT the meaua of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app fement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Fo MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It ia reliable and harmless. Sold by Draggiste every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


Novelty 


ie To hPa Sa od ne 


J. Maric Facinia, 


Waar GC .WCNE, PFRIS, 


Handkerchief 
Extracts. 


ruT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


. 
INGHAM UNIVERSITY, 
LE ROY, GENESEE CO., N.Y. 
The oldest and moet successful incorporated Female 
College in the State. Fall Term commences Sept. 14. 
Pupils graduate from the Schools of Art and Muste, 
as well as from the Collegiate Department. 
ane best talent employed in every department of in- 
straction. 
Location decidedly healthful and easy of access. 
‘Terms moderate. Apply for Circulars to 
Mrs. E. E INGHAM STAUNTON. 






erery Lady or Ges : 
cman. Sold by ste 
PERFUMERY, 


and Dealers in 

WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 

We shall be pleased to send our DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 
together with our illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watch-making, to alt who send us their ad- 
dress. No matter how remote you are from New 
York, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
you were here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 

HOWARD & CoO., 


865 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELEsS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
tion of w« 




















MANUPAOTURED BY 
BLEES 

=) Sewing Machine Co., 

+ = ———_ 623 Broadway, N.Y. 

$10 from 50 cts. 

12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 


retail readily for Ten Dollara. 
R. L, WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
WARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail denlerr_ in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 15 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 




















FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 16 Broad St, New York. 


$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag'ts. 
‘Address U.S. PIANO CO., 645 B'dway, N. Y. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
_ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
kereble fs rig eschew rt sick-rooms, 
&e., &c. 

Special Representatives for the 
United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Frits, & Pfeiffer), 
Iurortzes or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &&., é&c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


The special attention of ladies is called to the ad- 
vantages of ANTIOCH COLLEGE for all who wiah to 
pursue any study thoroughly. From the elementary 
studies up to those of the full College Course, ladies 
may choose those which they wish to pursue, and fol- 
low them under the care of the best teachers. Gentle- 
men and Ladies are united in the Faculty, and tle- 
Fall coures recelve 6 tail Galloge Degree, ‘Walle the 

course receive a fal le the 
advantages for instruction are of the best, the annual 
expenses of a pupil at Antioch, for every thing neces- 
r, are haruly two Lampe collars . acy t 
e next term begins September ldress, for 
farther information, 
Rev. GEO. W. HOSMER, D.D., President, 
‘ellow Springs, Ohio, 


Or either of the following gentlemen, a Committee of 
the Trustees: Rev. Henry W. Bettows, D.D., New 
York; Rev. B E Hatz, Boston; Agrzmas CarTrx, 
., Rev, R. Lamp Corrize, Chicago; Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Cincinnati; Rev. J. H. Hzywoon, Louisville, 
Antioou Co.izex, Yellow Sj 
Greene Co., Ohio, 


AMERICA 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 
Fetripvce. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, ‘Tucks, $5 00. - 











This new, revieed, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 
Railroad Map .of Enrope, 25 by 23 inches (in cover- 

pocket).—London, 35 by 27 inches (in coyer-pocket). 

—Atlantic Routes,—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 

Dublin. — Belfast, —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 

burgh.— Glaagow.— Environs of London.— Great 

Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris. 

—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras- 

bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kin, Garden, near 

Potsdam.—Hamburg.—Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna. 

—Pesth and Ofen.— Trieste.— Venice.— Verona.— 

Milan.— Bologna.— Turin. — Genoa, — Florence. — 

Plan of the zi Galle: isa.— Rome.—Ro 

Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vatica: 

Naples.—Museo Nationale.—Pompeil.—Palerm 

Egypt and Northern Nnbia.—Cniro.—Thebes.. 
eatine.—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islanda.— 
Switzerland.—Munich.—Augsbarg.— Nurembarg.— 
Carlsruhe.—Frankfort.—Cologne.— St. Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra, 


Pontisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 















(> Barrer & Broruess will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 00. 
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| Can a wear. 
Annee eee Ley ee ee New York: 

0B RMON BALDWIN & POR 
Sole Mauuisctarers; New Haven, Coun. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties ingnire how to get rp elnbs. Our answer in, 
send for Price-Liat, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fnll directions, making a large saving to coti- 
suiners and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


IFLES. Shot-Guna, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great Wxst- 
xen Gun Worxs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 








QUIT AND DRESS DEPARTMENT. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
ELEGANT PARIS-MADE SUITS 
and 
DRESSES, 
Just Received. 


Also, 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 
SUITS AND DRESSES 
of 
POPLIN, SERGE, PONGEE, 
and other fabrics for 
EARLY FALL WEAR. 


They also beg to announce another 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 
in 
LINEN AND LINEN SUITS, 

i to 
CLOSE OUT SUMMER STOCKS. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH aaa 
Lyi aaes 
YEAST 


POWDER 


Is rapidly superseding ell other preparations for productag 
Kuegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cates, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for tumediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP OF 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for yeare. It is well adapted: 
to tho use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, tc, 
and ts in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made ‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley * 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


LIBERAL OFFEBR.—On receipt of 50 cts, 
Home Cabinet, a firet-class Family Magazine, will 











be sent for one year, and 2 fine “ Bristol Via 
iting Cards, with your own name elegantly printed. 
Sample numbers and Scents. Address 


W. B. CORNING, Jz., Nyack, N. ¥. 





Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy In house 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is enpplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prassian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signatare of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvassers, or those who possess the tact and enerry 
to become ench, in addition to those he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. = 
M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPZDIA OF 

BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, arp ECCLESIAS- 

TICAL LITERATURE. The work fe to Le com- 

leted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of abet 

000 each, copiously Illustrated. Vole. I., L 
and Fife comprista the letters A to G, are n 
ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00: Sheep, 96 
Half Morocco. $800, The remaining volumes are 
now in preparation. 


WOMAN'S RECORD: or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arran, in Four Eras, with Selec 
tions from Female Writers ofeach Era. By Mre.S 
J.Haxe. Illustrated with 230 Portraits, 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $600; Half Calf, $7 50; Fall Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $1000. __ 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK: or, Biblical Dios 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Taomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Pian of 
Jerusalem, aud several hundred Rngravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, aud the Costames, Manner, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant La: 1%mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $850. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings... Founded on the Four le, and 
Iilustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Religious Belief, and Political Institations of his 
Times. By Lysan Annott. Nery beanttfally, Ma 
trated. Crown §Svo, Cloth, Bev Edges, $8 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50, 


Also other works equally desirable. 

The above works are all published by Messrs. Hat- 
rex & Brorners, which is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Agent und the public, or the one who eells and the 
one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persona who mean business are requested to address, 
for full particulars, AVERY BELL, 

Care of Hanrre & Broruzes, New York, 








Avetst 26, 1871.] 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘o Fit any Fioure, and 
THK NAMES AND DI- 
(NG PRINTED ON 











These Patterns are Gran: 
are filled with the yreatent aceur 
ReOTIONS KOR PUTTING Tou: 
KAU SEPARATE VIKCK OF THE TkRN, #0 as to be nd- 

sted by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measte 
je taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
onder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 111. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SUORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HOUSE DRES 
Pol WAIST WALKING 
































v CASA 
DOUBLE- BR 
SUI 





Tol. IV. 
ASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
JRED WRAPPER... 
WALKING SUIT 
SUIT. 






E 
UE 
A 


Ps herp eren'vecd sae mains cece OB 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 yenrs old)........ ee eset ene 4 9B 
1LD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old) awe 
OY'S KNEE - BREECHES, 
JACKET (for bev from 4 to ye 
SE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
RS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH “WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yeurs old)... seeeeeesers “8S 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be seut for $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchan: 

In ordering, please epecify the Number of paper con- 
thining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dixconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Dural 




































Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


ing; 


Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 

TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., PROV., R.I. 


"6 — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. — HORACE V 7 N 


will diapose of One Hnndred Pianos, M. 
Oxcans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
SU RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, DURING TUIS 
woxtH, of will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
‘Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
® nified by a capital of balf 
a million of dollars, 
HACENTS WANTED 
Ain unoceupied territory, 
..For particulars address 


~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
oCleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 













































Mo. ; Providence, R. 

$; Philadelphia, Pa.; Bo: 

ton,Mass. ; Pittsburg, 

Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, In 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ili-; Milwaukee, Wi 


Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Ric 
mond, Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.: 
Galveston & Houston, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AGENT 3! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenres, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Add: ‘M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 










'-Tea Flavor. War- 
all tastes. For sale 
And for sale whole- 
8 y by the Great Atlan- 
tle & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St. N.Y, P.O, Box 5506. 
| for Thea-Nectar Circular, 








here. 











r day). to sell 
TTLE SEWING 
rr-foel, mukes the 
des), and ia fully 
apest family Sews 
MAddress JOUN- 
‘ton, Mass.: Pitts- 
or St. Louis, Mo. 


A DAY, with Stencil Tools, Samples free, 
Address A, E, GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 


AGENTS ($20 
uted HOME SH 
MACHINE. Has the w: 














The 








> M 
SON, CLARK, & CO. 
Pa.; Chicago, II 


the ma 











$1 









$2 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and (EAYERACK COLLEGE and Hudaon River Institute, 
So es 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ROTECTOR AVOID THE HOT WORK 
FRUIT JARS OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jare can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. The lide are but one 
piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jars, 

CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 

TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIA,'LE, and, not being in con- 

tact with, they can not injure the frait. 


ASK FOR 


PROTEOTOR 
JARS. 


Tf the meareat storekoener can not eu Wy, write for clreular 
and prices We allow LIBERAL DISCOUNT to cove expense. 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y, 
No. 26 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 


WHAT IS HEADACHE? 


In nine cases ont of ten the source of headache is not in the brain, but ‘in 
the stomach. Indigestion is the most frequent cause. The digestive organs 
being disordered, they derange the action of the liver, the bowel, the kidneys, 
and the nerves; and the whole secretive and excretive machine! being us it 
were thrown out of gear, the brain suffera, Restore the nat! tone of the 
stomach and bowcls with a few doses of 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
and headache arising from this canse Is at once arrested. This delightful prep- 
aration is the best remedy for chronic and Periodical headache at present 
known, ahd absolutely invaluable as a stomachic and gentle cathartic. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexea. Term opens 


Key-Check Dies. Secure Cireular and 
8. M. SPENCER, Bratt i | Septdth. “Rev. Atoxzo Fiaox, A.M., President. 


les, free 


eboro, V 








GOOD HOPE 


BUCHU LEAVES AT FOR 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


UCHU. 


(From Diepensatory of the United States.) “ 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 
Puorgatiza.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 


to mint. 
gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 


Mevroat Paorgetizs any Usrs.—Buchn leaves are 
nary Organs. 

‘They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irrftation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy bas also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 

ELunotn’s Exreact Bronv {s used by persons from the ages of 18 to 2%, and from 85 to 66, or in tho de- 
cline or change of Ife; after Confinement or Labor Pains; |-Wetting in children. 

In affectiona peculiar to Females the Extract Bucha is unequaled by any other remedy. 

Hrixsorn'’s Extract Buonv has cured every cnee of Diabeter in which it has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidne' Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Duat Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions of both sexcs attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loas of Power, Loss of Memory, Dimeulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulnens, Dimness of Vision, Pain In the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing ot the 
Body, Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Fuce, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 
System, 

» Hetxvoun's Extracr Boon is Diuretic and Blood: Purifying, and cures all diseases a1 from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and impradences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Co; in affections 
for which it is axed, in connection with Hxtmwon's Rose Wasu. 

Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 

ribe symptoms fn all communications. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Sore 
Month, Sore Head, Bronchitie, Skin Divearon, Salt-Rheum, Canker, Rumninge trove the Ear, White Swellin 
‘Tamors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors‘ol 
all kinds, Chronic Rhenmatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for yearn, 

BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD - PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL. 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THR 
FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superreding Salta, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Janndice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Bilionsness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &c. No nansea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 

‘The CATAWBA U ‘4 Bi are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
Extract Rhubarb. 

Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 
either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious druge, 

HELMBOLDS GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 90 years. Prepared by 


H, T HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


694 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING THE CAPE OF 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLIGHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


~ Sent by mail, postage prepatd, to t 
United States, on Teoetye of the price. orihe 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Hie 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joux S.C. Asuorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolation,” &c. Elegantly Iilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 0b, i x 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Ha 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Hast: being 
4 Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belginm, Holland, Germany, Ttaly, Bevpt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, SwitPerland, ‘Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark. and Sweden. By W. Pruuroxr Fr 
nivox. With numerous Mape and Plans of Citics. 
Teuth Year, Large 12ino, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Heminiscences by hie Great-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Ranpovru, With Mlostrations. 
Crown 8vo, Illominated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50, 


LYERLU'S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Stadent’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuanies Lyxut, Bart. 
F.R.8., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &, With more than 600 

Illustrations on Wood. ‘ 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHORS. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
ears Aste 6% a Reriaas J. Been, late of the 

neso-A merican Telegra; xXpeditiou. Hlustrated. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $360." pes 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 centa, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Youn, By 
Jacos Auuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jioom Avot. Copiously Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


r's Hand- 

















Fresh Novels, 


POMGUKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnancts Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘Hard Caxh," “ White Lies,” “Poul Play,” 
&c. With many Origival Ilustrations, 8vo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cnanzzs Grown, An- 
thor of Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mm. A.B. Buackwxit, Llustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


WON— NOT WOOED. 
the 


By the Author of “Bred in 
A Beggar on Horseback,” “One of 
h Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronrnor Manet- 
at (Mrs, Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THR HEIR. By Axtuony Troriore, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” ©The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &. Illustrated. $vo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS, By Gronor A. Lawnexcr, Author of 
“Gny Livingstone," “Sword and Gown,” &¢. v0, 
Paper, 60 cents. 











A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rrvvgtt, Author 
of “Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 00 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pcotisnev sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HER LORD AND MASTER, By Froxrnox Manrr- 
at. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VILLETTE. 
1 cents, 








By Cuantorre Bronrz. 8vo, Paper, 





cr Baers & peers will send either of the 
abore works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part 
the Untted States, on receipt of Ine ‘price, af 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hagrer’s Manaztnx, One Yea 
Hanrer's Werkty, One Ye 
Hagrre’s Bazar, One Yea 


Harrsn’s Magazine, Hanvze’s Werxiy, and Hamree’s 
Bazan, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Bztra Copy of either the Maarten, WERELY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club af Five 
Suusoerens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra eopy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cente additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to Dexia with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time ts specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrgr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 















Trexs yor Apvsrrising iv Hazpen's Perionicats. 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. i 
Harper's Weekly, —Ineide Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$195 per Line—each insertion. ee 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLA&. 
Wur isa wet day like one 
of the ancient monarchs of 
Frante?— Because it is 
rainy (René), of course. 








et 

A Prerry Pizor or Wosx. 
—A certain party recentl: 
not a hundred miles from 
—, who took a thimble- 
ful of gin, lost the thread 
of his argument, a 
wax, began to ree! 
cotton to any 
out knitting his. bro 4 
policeman eyed™ him, and 
told him to hook it, and 
he got home completely 
sewn up! 

—— 

A Pnickuy Parr—A por- 

cupine and a hedgehog. 







aes 

“Vat you call dem tings 
vit long bills zat fly, and 
make a noise b-z-z-z 2" said 
u Frenchman to us yester- 


day. 

“Woodcock,” we  re- 
plied. 

“Eh bien! I kil-lit, zis 
mornin’ before breakfast, 
twenty-five woodcock.”” 

“The deuce you did! 
Where did you find them ?” 

“In my chambre a cou- 
cher.” 

“Twenty-five woodcocks 
in your bet-chamber? You 
must mean mosquitoes 
zen I kil-lit 









“Eh bien 
alors twenty-five mosche- 
tos.” ° 


CHANGE For A SovenniGn 

—A republic. 
Pea 

A Braz Not te Cuack. 
—A good story is gor ¢ 
round of che dipic 
circles to the folicwr 
fect: A gectleman wi 
the Empero: of Bra 
Brompton omnibus 
his Majesty what the peo- 
vf his country did in 
their leisure momei.ts. T' 
emperor (whose pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage is elective immediately replied, “Nut- 
ting!" We wii] not vouch for tae truth of this stot 
In fi were not the omnibus thrown in (evidently 
e a tone of probability to the tale) we should 
ait the whole affair as a base and lr deious fabrication. 

























ee 

Why are compositors very furtunate fellows ?—Be- 
cause they can ‘set up" ip business without a shilling 
of capita: ; 

Why should Eve have con 
husband ?—; 
carpets by 

ith other wom 
never returned home at i a. 
Juigence in pickled salme 










. intoxicated by overin- 





rept 
A REGULAR COUP DE MAIN. 
“Tsay, what's the reasor; that young coxcomb, Hor- 
very time he talks to a lady seizes her hand 2” 
it's only his familiar way of holding a conver- 
ee 


SLEEPY PROBLEMS FROM THE SOUTH COAST. 


What sort of a person {s the “swell of the ocean” 
we have heard so much of? 

Who makes the “ bed of the ocean 2” and, also, who 
les apon it ? 

Why do sailors prelgh the anchor every time they 
leave a port? and do they iind it loses or gains? 


ages 
Even in the matter of dress onr doctor's taste is 
thoroughly professional—he prefers a “ mixture.” 


Very good, bt ha inted, the cod-fish said 
* |, but rather pol “as -f 
when he swallowed the bat.” 


——.— i 

“What is your business?” ald the magistrate at a 
police court the other morning to 2 prisoner. 

“Tm an observationlst, your worehip, 

“An obeervationist! hat is that ? 

One who looks around in the daytime to see what 
he can steal at night, if ft plersec your Porhip: ~ 

It did not please his worship, and so he sent the ob- 
servationist to the Penitentiary for sixty days. 








j 





THE TYRANNY OF MASTERS. 


Ann To 'Liza. “Well, there, I am surprised at Misthir Smith ‘avin’ Seven Men ‘ere at work, and not one Good+lookin’ un among ‘em. 
ashamed of ‘isself."”” 


DOMESTIC PATENTS. 


f a Lam 
Insect ExtexminaToR—For DESTROYING ROACHES, 
Croton-Bucs, etc. PATENT APPLISD FOR. 


AN ACUTE OBSERVER. 





Para (/og.). 
Manet. ‘Why, so it is, Papa. 


here, Mabel, Papa can’t carry you another flight—hix Head is splitting I" 
T see the crack.” 






HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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To Povurer-Krerzas. 
bi difference 


Is there be 
Wreen 8, het! ands 
cock robbin’? 
———_ 
The day to Po 
wife is Chi . Wed. 
de: is the tot 
married on, of course. 
eee 


Qurry.—Do racing mes 
ever 
at thelr bankers 


erally most wide-awake 
when he's Icaping. 


———_ 

Proveratac.—Cleanliness 
is next to ferliness, and 
it {8 soe] t is DeExt to 
charity. 


—_——= 

Aman who loves his dex. 
ter exe ly has a tip- 
ister lool 


es 
Hopre.iows— Brickisy- 
ers’ laborers. 


———_——_ 
What fe it that rom 
the bill and down hil 
and yet never moves?— 

The road. 


—_——o—_ 
Why may Adam be ac 
counted the most fortanate 


or to 
erate the visits and advice 
of his mother-in-law. 
———-— 

Tue sxst Hovsenow Re 
cerets — The receipts on 
your tradesmcn’s 

—— 

Why is an em bin 
like © bird of the p val 
claee ? — Because isa 
chanticleer (ehanty clear}. 

——— 


A thoughtful observer on 
women's rights comes to 
effective. 
ly as follows: ‘ { have seen 
women so delicate that they were to ride for 
fear of the horse rnnning away, afraid to walk for fear 
the dew might fall, afraid to sail for fear the boat 
might upset ; but I never saw one afraid to be married, 
which is more riskfu! than all the others put together.” 


Seeger: 
The question, Does getting drunk ever sdvance 
one’s happiness ?” would seem to be put to rest by the 
Irishman who went courting when drunk, and was ask- 
ed what pleasure he found In whieky. 
“Oh, Biddy,” he replied, “it’s a trate intirely to eve 
two of your purty faces instead of one!” 


Seg 
A celebrated dandy was ordered b 


He did oughter be 





af his physicians to 
follow a course of sea bathing at leppe, Arrived st 
that delightful bathing town, he ordered a machine 


and attendant, and went boldly Into the water. He 
plunged in bravely, but in an Instant after came up 
puffing and blowing.” 

“Francois,” said he, ‘the sea smelis detestably ; tt 
will poison me. Throw a little eau-de-Cologne into 
the water, or I shall be suffocated!” 

———o—— 

“Naruzar Sececrion"—Choosing a wife. 


—_--——_ 
HORTICULTURAL MEMS. 


The horticulturist is always a good man. He who 

ives plenty of manure to Tis wall-fruit must be a 

factor of hie peaches! 

You are told that if you tread on a worm he 
turn. With regard to caterpillars, if you don’t 
ony them tkey arc certain to turn—to butterflies or 
moths. 

There are places 80 productive that “if you tickle 
them with a hoe they will smile with a harvest.” Of 
couree the ho! hoe! is infectious. The rake is not so 
well tempered as the hoe; but then it is of no use if 
ate M nig bina catebes the bat ust 

e early catel 16 Worm, you must go 
with a lantern after dark to find the elug-a-bed. 

The new machines for cut! are of a a 

‘e saw old Graveains 


ingly homiliati tendancy. 

ut one the otfier day wi it was very 3 and 
we regret to say that although he is feriy, Tempest, 
able, and ewinently wealthy, the effect of the 

was to set him ‘‘ mopping” as well as “‘ mowing.” 








| % AN OLD OFFENDER. 


' Country GENTLEMAN (eying his gardener suspiciously), “Dear, dear me, Jeffries, this is too bad! 
j what I said to you Yesterday, I didn't think to find you—” 
Garpengr, “You can’t shay—hic—I wash Drunk Yesht'day, Sh—’ 
Country Gentleman (sternly). “Are you Sober this Morning, Sir?” . 
Gagpener. “I’m shlightly Shober, Shir !”" : 


After 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of gray poplin, with skirt 
trimmed with four flounces. Over-skirt with 
flat apron-front, slightly bouffant at the back, 
and trimmed with three flounces and a row of 
black velvet ribbon. Heart-shaped waist with 
long basques, trimmed in a similar manner, and 
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finished with bows as shown by the illustration. 
Linen chemisette with black cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Surt ror Grrr From 8 to 5 Years 
oup, Skirt of red and gray striped silk. = Over- 
skirt with low corsage of gray silk. High tucked 
linen chemisette with sicoves. Belt of the ma- 
terial of the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Gigi From 5 To 8 Years 
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orp, Violet sultane skirt with deep side-pleated | 
flounce. Black silk over-skirt. Pleated cam- 
brie blouse, with revers collar. 

Fig. 4.—Watkine Dress. White and blue 
striped foulard under dress. Over-skirt and 
basque-waist of white twilled foulard, trimmed 
with blue velvet ribbon. White straw hat, 
with white flowers and blue crépe de Chine. 





Fig. 5.—Watxixe Dress. Skirt of light 
maroon glacé silk, trimmed with side-pleated 
flounces, bias strips, and heavy fringe. Over 
dress with short train of dark maroon, heavy, 
dead-lustre gros grain, trimmed with velvet rib- 
bon and gros grain bows of the same color. 
Swiss muslin chemfisette, with a narrow frill in 
the neck. 
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RAINBOWS OF GOLD. 


“If you can get to the foot of w rainbow before It fades away you 

will find a bushel of gold.”—Ligead of Fairy Lore. 

‘Wurn I was a child I was solemnly told, 
When the rainbow appeared in the aky, 

‘That under its foot was a bushel of gold 
That any could get would they try; 

So I ran where the splendor came down to the ground, 
But it fleeted as fast as I ran, 

And with all of my search it was nothing I found; 
Yet I'm doing the same as a man. 

‘There's the rainbow of love, when affections are young, 
The brightest, we think, of the lot; 

We follow, to find it a thing of the tongue, 
Or a foolish abstraction of thought. 

‘There's the rainbow of fame, with its amaranth crown; 
We chase it in emulous strife; 

We reach where its foot so enticmg came down, 
And find—we have wasted a life. 

Ilope’s rainbows are ever abroad in the air, 
Alluring us fools to pursue; 

We follow and follow, and find nothing there 
Save a sprinkle of gllttering dew. 

Earth’s rainbows of promise, so fair to the sight, 
Are but fictions, at best, of the mind; 

Their gleams give at most unsubstantial delight— 
They fade and leave nothing bebind. 


Then what of the rainbow that gleams beyond death— 
The promise hereafter? Who ia there can tell 
If, after the parting of body and breath, 
He is sure under that rainbow all will be well? 
Can be certain it is the last bow to allure, 
The one that stoops down on the bushel of gold— 
The gold he at last shall possess? Who is sure? 
Alas! ‘tis a secret we can not unfold. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 2, 1871. 


A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


In Harper’s WEEKLY for September 
2, we shall commence the publication of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


BY 


WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr. CoL.ins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 

fascinating efforts of his genius. 








Wan” Cut Paper Patterns of the Infants Ward- 
robe, on page 557, comprising six articles, viz., 
Cloak with Hood, Gored Robe, Yoke Slip, Night 
Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-fe Cents, Dealers supplied on the usual 
terms. For complete list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement, page 559. 

SQ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
fain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
large variety of Ladies’ Fall Dresses, Bonnets and 
Round Hats, Suits for Boys and Girls from four 
to fifteen years old, Bonnet Trimmings, Postilion 
Basques, Clothes-Bags, Watch-Cases, Music Port- 
folios, Necessaires, Crochet and Tatted Fringes, 
Tapestry Borders, etc., etc. 








THE PRESENT FASHION. 


F one supposes that the people of the 
earth are not gradually marching on 
toward a perfect development, and wishes 
to be assured that the age is really an ad- 
vance upon all that have gone before, there 
is one thing whose inspection must convince 
him of the fact, trivial as we are wont to 
consider it, of immense importance to the 
race as it really is, in every moral and phys- 
ical respect: we mean the prevailing fash- 
ion. And we claim that, in spite of all the 
absurdities and follies with which the rich 
and the idle have chosen to encumber it, 
the present manner of shaping and making 
feminine garments is altogether the best 
thing that has yet sprung from the brain of 
the modiste. 

True, there is something to be said for the 
primitive garment of our earlier ancestresses, 
that wild-beast robe—the skin of “striped 
panther, lifting loosely to the air,” in which 
Mr. Joaquin MILLER delights to drape his 
dusky heroines. Its simplicity was perfect, 
and it probably answered all purposes. But 
the preserve of panthers being in a measure 
exhausted, substitutes have been found nec- 
essary, and tho fancy has been stimulated to 
their invention. When life forsook its first 
freedom, and men became the slaves of cities 
and women of inner courts, woven draperies 
had taken the place of the savage dress, and 
brooches and jewels did the service that 
eagles’ beaks and claws had done. So long 
as women remained the mero ornaments of 
their masters’ seclusion, and the streets were 
places unfit for them to tread, nothing could 
have been better than the long, flowing gar- 
ment revealing all the ontlines as it hid 
them ; and the peplum and the veil, wrapped 
in which the women ventured beyond their 
gates os in a oloud of invisibility, still 
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spread over them the shelter of home. And 
not all history can give us any lovelier pic- 
ture than that of Helen when she went 
abroad and “shadowed her beauty in white 
veils.” 

But, as civilization ripened, and ribaldry 
and indecency retired from the public gaze 
to dark corners, and no reason remained 
why women should not use the thorough- 
fares, it may be that the necessity of the 
case modified the loose apparel, which, 
beautiful as we find it in the pictures of 
Pompeiian interiors, with its cool and flow- 
ing folds, must have been far from equally 
attractive when flapping round the feet, and 
caught up in one hand or the other and 
hitched along from step to step. And it is, 
probably, this modification to meet circum- 
stances which has ever since given rise to 
the various fashions, or endeavors to attain 
something preferable to that which exists. 

Without doubt these fashions have, from 
generation to generation, frequently been 
the exhibition of individual caprice ; but, on 
the whole, they have steadily mounted from 
one degree of usefulness to another, the ex- 
aggerations of the first season fixing the fit 
medium of succeeding ones, till the present 
street costume leaves but little to be desired. 

Look at the cumbersome dress of Eiza- 
BETH’s day, the ruff, the buckram bodice, the 
vestments which, one after another, MARY 
Stuart took off in making ready for the 
headsman—the fearful lacing and the tortur- 
ing back-boards, the calashes and galoches 
of our great-grandmothers—and then look 
at any lady of our own era who follows the 
fashion without subserviency or indulgence 
in striking extremes, and you can have but 
one opinion as to the superior merit of the 
present ideas. We have now a short dress 
that just escapes the soiling of the street; a 
neatly fitting shoe, from whose thick sole the 
exceedingly minute heel has been discarded, 
leaving one merely high enough to lift the 
foot from the wet and the dust; the useless 
folds of the upper garment gathered out of 
the way, making a graceful outline at the 
hip; hair “which wantons with the love- 
sick air,” worn more becomingly than ever 
before ; a bonnet which shelters the top of 
the head from the sun and air exactly where 
shelter is needed, which the wind has left 
off loosening, and tormenting the temper 
thereby, and which no longer hides the face 
“down a Leghorn lane,” with as unpleasant 
results as those attending the use of blinders 
on a horse; and a tout ensemble pleasing to 
the gaze of the beholder and comfortable to 
the body of the wearer. - 

Of course, like many other good things, 
these fashions are at the mercy of the user, 
susceptible of abuse, and receiving it at the 
hands of all those who have too much time, or 
too much money, or too little taste, to suffer 
them to retain their original quietness. It is 
in this way that they are made a reproach by 
the wilderness of trimming with which the 
milliner is suffered to overlay them, and by 
the thousand-and-one whimsical cuttingsand 
slashings that they endure, and in all which 
time and substance are wasted, and arivalry 
established dangerous to purse and to charac- 
ter. But such things bring their own remedy, 
since the dresses bristling with frillings and 
flutings will so soon tire the gaze and satiate 
the fancy that a reaction of soft unbroken 
outlines must follow; and if we are not 
driven to assume the nun’s garb by sheer 
force of contrast, we shall have the mode as 
it was meant to be—a costume capable of 
infinite variety, and of adaptation without 
singularity to all figures and all tastes. Cer- 
tainly a more alluring sight than one of the 
damsels of the day, in her lawns and laces, 
her skirts like the petals of a rose, her bright 
ribbons, her flying hair, could hardly gladden 
the eyes of men; and if, as we may hope, 
her heart and soul are clothed in raiment 
equally as fair, she well may gladden the 
eyes of angels too. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of faust. 


EAR BOB,—As I was rolling out of town 

in the train one morning this summer 

for a day’s pleasuring—or, in my case, who 
enjoy so much in town, I suppose I onght to 
say change of pleasure—in the country, I 
seated myself in one of those very comfort- 
able drawing-room cars, and as I proceeded 
to adjust my mind to the journey I perceived 
a very strong odor of musk. Perfumes are 
pleasant to me, and when I am aware of them 
I instantly feel myself to be in the neighbor- 
hood of some mariner freshly come home 
from the spice islands. I smell Java and 
Borneo and Sumatra. My mind is full of 
jungles and tigers and Malays, but 80 con- 
fusedly remote as not to be threatening or 
troublesome. Or if the odor be of a certain 
purity and pnngency rather than richness, 
the scenery shifts in my mind to gardens in 
cooler zones, or to wild-wood dells, and a 
thousand fond associations till my memory 





old gentlemen and old ladies, my dear Bob, 
contemplate with tenderness to the very last. 

Having nothing in particular to do, I un- 
folded the morning paper, and then looked 
about me to see who it was that began the 
day with such a fine odor. I said that it 
was musk, or at least musky, and that is a 
perfume which, as you know, is so powerful 
that it is made the basis of others, and, by 
reason of the same power, is sometimes a lit- 
tle suspicious. I remember in my younger 
days the dapper little gentleman, so neat in 
his dress and so polite in his manner, who 
was book-keeper in an office to which I used 
to resort. But he was enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of musk. I think the whole build- 
ing was scented. The books of that house 
must smell like the rolls that swathed old 
mummies, and were steeped in odorous gums. 
It was always perplexing to me, I remember, 
that a man so small should, as it were, smell 
so immensely, and that so mild a man should 
be associated with any thing so powerful as 
that perfume. Now, Bob, it is a melancholy 
truth that the small, mild man was a shame- 
ful sinner in many ways. He was obliged 
to have recourse to powerful medicaments, 
and to destroy all trace of them he neutral- 
ized the odor which they might leave about 
him by unstinted use of that bullying musk. 

The result was inevitable. Sin and musk 
are inextricably associated in my mind. I 
can not help fancying that sin has a musky 
smell, and the stronger the musk the more 
awful, it seems to me, the sin must be. 
When you have been smoking, my dear 
Bob, and presently seek the society of 
ladies, I have seen you gnawing orris root 
or chewing cachous. You wish to correct 
the rank tobacco fumes by a more agreeable 
breath. It is wise and courteous, but it is, 
nevertheless, suggestive. If you wished to 
conceal that you had been smoking, the de- 
vice would not serve. The orris and the 
cachous say gayly to all the company, “We 
are hiding something,” and every body knows 
what it is. Or, perhaps, it is only printing 
the fact of your tobacco habit in ornamental 
type. The perfume is only a blue and gold 
edition of the fume. 

As I glanced around the car I saw that 
the odor proceeded from a large, dark-haired 
gentleman, who had that extremely con- 
scious unconscious aspect which I remark 
very often upon my travels. Occasionally 
he took out his handkerchief and adjusted it 
a great deal more than was necessary for the 
very slight use to which he put it noseward, 
and it was evident that he was intentional- 
ly shaking out the invisible cloud of musk 
in which he concealed himself, like a magi- 
cian in the smoke of his incantations, or a 
cuttle-fish in the inky mist which he gener- 
ates to shield him from pursuit. Every body 
in the car, I am sure, perceived the pro- 
digious scent, and some of the ladies, I ob- 
served, coughed a little and turned pale, as 
if they were ill; and one or two of the gen- 
tlemen stared and scowled and half snorted 
—a snort of impatience being, as I under- 
stand it, nasal profanity, or an oath of the 
nose. But the serenity of our high-smelling 
traveler was undisturbed, and he devoted 
himself to his paper with a most solemnly 
affected air of abstraction. 

The scene reminded me Indicrously of a 
ceremonious dinner at which I was once 
present, and to which all the guests had 
been bidden to eat venison. The host 
warned us not to waste our appetites, nor to 
trifle with them upon unimportant dishes; 
and after due expectation and delay the 
great dish was served. But, my dear Bob, 
far off its coming did not shine, but was ap- 
parent. We were not vultures nor buzzards, 
and to eat the venison was impossible. But 
nothing could surpass the bland unconcern 
with which every body at table seemed to 
be unconscious of what was only too appall- 
ingly apparent. The host behaved well, 
and, after a form of offering the morsel 
which would have graced a banquet of con- 
dors, he winked at its swift disappearance, 
and we all chattered gayly, as if wo had 
dined Inxuriously and amply. Even so the 
dark-haired, musky gentleman in the car 
was, after a little while, blandly disregard- 
ed, although he was, I may say, appallingly 
apparent. 

But when, at a convenient station, I 
stepped out to breathe the fresh air upon 
the platform, I passed a certain young lady, 
whose name I would certainly write in full 
if I did not know that it would cover your 
manly face, my dear Bob, with the most 
prickly blushes. It was an exquisite sum- 
mer morning, and as I passed I looked at the 
paint and pasteboard battlements of the ta- 
tion-house, and said to her: 

This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends iteelf 

Unto our gentle senses.” 
And even that summer air was sweeter for 
a faint and subtile scent; not sickly and 
cloying, but delicately fresh, as if a zephyr 
laden with the aroma of carnations had lost 
itself somewhere in the folds of that young 


With beautiful pictures of the kind that all | lady’s dress, This, also, was a perfume, but 
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how different! This, too, was suggestive, 
like that overpowering musk; but I give 
you my word, dear Bob, nobody turned pale 
nor snorted. 

Later in the day, when I had left the train, 
and it had rolled far and far away, I sat at 
the pleasantest of windows looking out over 
the river and across a garden which eloped 
riverward from the house. There were 
lawns and terraces and huge urns and vases 
overflowing with flowering vines, but I chief- 
ly perceived the scent of roses, which grew 
in vast beds, and perfumed the wind that 
stole over the river as silently and swiftly 
as a lover, as Leander, say, to rest his head 
upon that Hero’s fragrant bosom. The 
freshness and sweetness of that roseate air 
were inspiring. I really forgot my years 
and the infirmities proper to my age, and 
thought that no summer day had ever been 
so blissful. And, as I inhaled as well as be. 
held its beauty, I could not help reflecting 
upon the richness of life and experience that 
endowed the same thing with such infinite 
ly various associations and suggestions 
That overpowering musk in the morning, 
and that breath of carnation at mid-day, and 
now the rose-odor in the afternoon—how 
could any thing be more different in their 
effects—and yet they were all sweet per- 
fumes! 

And yet is it perfumes only of which what 
I thought is true? Are they not themselves 
symbols of our manners upon the roadf [ 
think that you know somebody, my dear 
Robert, who shows the utmost propriety of 
conduct, whose address is always bland and 
courteous, who never betrays impatience nor 
anger of any kind, but is as smooth as if his 
manners had been oiled and rubbed like the 
frame of a wrestler. His smile is ready and 
profuse. He is prompt and intelligent and 
thoughtful. He is always ready for the 
business or the play of the moment. He 
has his story to tell, his joke to crack, his 
song tosing. He haa traveled and observed. 
He is humorous but not satirical, always 
well-dressed, hopeful, and cheerful. But for 
all that you do not like him. His man- 
ners are as irreproachably good as mask 
is undeniably sweet. But as that perfume 
is unpleasantly suggestive, so his manner is 
suspicious. It is too strong. There is too 
much musk here. Phew! And I can fancy 
you indulging in that nasal profanity which 
I remarked in the car. 

But when I left the window over the rose- 
garden and descended to the parlor that 
opened upon the lawn, I met you know who, 
and as we walked out in that sunset and 
talked of a hundred things, I was aware ofa 
manner which technically could not be de 
scribed as more faultless than that of the 
somebody I have just mentioned, but which 
seemed to me as exquisite as the breath of 
the carnation I perceived in the morning. 
And when, later, Mrs. Margery came in, that 
queen of women, and with a superb grace 
and splendor which you can imagine may 
have been the natural manner of goddesses 
as we see them in the finest statues—some 
Diana when she loved Endymion, some calm- 
browed Ceres, some great-eyed Juno, some 
Venus of Milo—made every body happy, 
then it seemed to me that I perceived in an- 
other way the perfect perfume of that whole 
rose-garden. 

It is something under the manner, you 
see, my dear young friend. There is a cer- 
tain smoothness and finish which, when you 
have once known them to hide deceit and 
selfishness, are hateful, although, as manner 
merely, faultless. Musk is sweet. To meit 

is not in itself disagreeable. But it has be- 
come such & mask that when I perceive it I 
am alarmed, like a railway engineer when he 
runs over atorpedo. There is danger abead. 
Ismell it. And my experience is not pecul- 
iar—it is shared by very many. If I should 
perceive it when I am with yon, I should in- 
stantly say that you had been drinking, or 
chewing opium, or taking some drag, or that 
at least you had done something that you 
knew was wrong, and that you were trying 
to conceal. Manner is a perfume. But per- 
fumes, as we know, may be meant to put 08 
off the scent. Let us be wary, therefore, my 
dear boy, I said to myself, as I returned to 
town, and choose for our use only those odors 
which are not liable to suspicion, but are 
such as that young lady whom you know, 
and whom I respect and love—at the proper 
distance—always uses. 
Your friend, dear Bob, 
AN OLD BacuELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INFANT'S CLOTHING. 

E give this week illustrations, and will fur- 

nish cut paper patterns, of the most impor 

tant articles of infants’ clothing. The robe, dsy 
slip, gown, cloak, petticoat, and shirt are the gv/- 
ments that young mothers find most difficult of 
construction. Our cut paper patterns will sim- 
plify these henceforth, as they are” complete 1" 
the smallest details, Patterns of all smaller 
articles, such as bibs, sacques, bands, etc., bas? 
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been given from time to time in the Supple- 
ments. 
DRESSES, 


High-necked and long-sleeved dresses are most 
in favor at present for infants. ‘his is a sensi- 
ble fashion, us it dispenses with sacques, which 
are sometimes left off through carclessness, so that 
the child takes cold. However, there is usually 
found in an infant's outfit at least one dressy 
robe made with low neck, short sleeves, and 
more or less elaborate trimming, to be worn at 
the christening, or on occasions when baby is the 
centre of attraction. ‘The material for this is 
fine mull, or else the thinnest French nansook. 
‘This robe measures a yard and a quarter in 
length, is about two yards wide, and consists of 
two straight breadths and a gored front, with 
body and skirt in one, shaped after the design 
given in our illustration. The buck of the waist 
is fully gathered at the top and belt, the side is 
sloped out fur the armhole, and the tiny sleeve, 
when properly set in, will shape the top straight 
around, displaying the plump, dimpled shoulders 
that square necks conceal. ‘I'he belt docs not 
pass over the front gore, but begins on each side 
of it, and is made of the trimming separate from 
the belt. ‘The robe illustrated has puffs of nan- 
sook divided by Valenciennes insertion, ‘The 
edges of the puffs are rolled and overseamed to 
the insertion. The laundress should fold the 
putf through the centre, iron and flute it as 
though it were a ruffle, and thus give when 
opened the effect of pleated marquise puffs. If 
real Valencienues is too expensive, there is an 
Italian imitation with feathery edges, that copies 
real lace admirably, and costs but half as much. 
Hamburg insertion, like needle-work, though done 
by machinery, is also inexpensive, A third plan 
for those who have much time and little money 
is to unite the puffs by tucked bands, making 
five or six tiniest tucks in the centre, a space 
each side covered by feather stitching, and a 
hem to finish the edges. Ifa sash is used, it is 
tied on the left side of the front or back, accord- 
ing to fancy. 

High yoke slips for every-day wear are the sim- 
plest and prettiest of baby dresses. Thicker nan- 
sook and dimity are the favorite fabrics for these. 
Linen lawns rumple too easily; cross-barred and 
striped muslins are old-fashioned. Colored dress- 
es on babies are now unheard-of things. ‘The 

‘oke may be of the dress material, fitted smooth- 
ly over the shoulders, and surrounded by a ruf- 

le or edging; or it may be formed entirely of 
lengthwise puffs, bands of insertion, tucks, or of 
Valenciennes medallions and needle-work. The 
two widths of the skirt are sometimes straight, 
sometimes sloped slightly toward the top, and are 
seven-eighths or a yard long. A two-inch hem, 
with trimming like that on the yoke inserted 
above it, finishes the skirt. The sleeves are coat- 
shaped. A wide ribbon sash, or one of the ma- 
terial, hemmed, is used. In the latter case a belt 
of insertion is put across the front, and long 
strings are sewed to it and tied behind. Shirrs 
and drawing-strings around the entire waist are 
also seen, but to our taste the dress is prettiest 
when hanging louse from the yoke, unconfined 
by belt or sash, 





NIGHT-GOWN, 


The gown pattern is merely a long sacque, 
buttoned behind or before, as the mother chouses. 
If buttoned behind, it serves also for a day dress 
in the nursery. Soft French percales, American 
cambric, and finest muslins of light quality are 
selected for night-gowns, and simple edgings for 
trimining. 

Some of the newest day slips shown at the 
furnishing houses are combinations of our night- 
gown and yoke slip. ‘I'he back has a yoke; the 
front is a sacque, smooth and plain, with length- 
wise rows of insertion sewed in with feather 
stitching. ‘This can be done easily, and will 
make variety in the outfit. 


PETTICOATS, 


Directions are unnecessary for making petti- 
coats. ‘I'wo straight widths of jaconet, or mus- 
lin, hemmed, ruflled, tucked, or trimmed with 
insertion, are gathered to a waistband of the 
material, doubled and passed straight around 
the body. A place for the arm may be hollow- 
ed out, but is not important. Frenchwomen 
prefer tapes to tic all such garments; buttons, 
and too often pins, are used here. Petticouts 
of gauze flannel for day wear are made by the 
same pattern. Plain flannefs have an inch-wide 
hem turned up on the outside, held at the top 
by a row of feather or brier stitching, and bound 
on the edge with white lutestring ribbon. The 
waistband is linen doubled. More elaborate 
skirts have shallow scallops needle-worked, and 
rich soutache braiding or embroidery. The 
barrow-coat, or ‘‘ pinning-blanket,” used to in- 
wrap the child’s limbs on cold nights, is a single 
width of soft, thick flannel hemmed on three 
sides, with the fourth guthered to a waistband. 

INFANTS’ SHIRTS. 

The shirt is a dainty little garment made of 
finest linen lawn, the old-fashioned kenting, and 
in many cases of sheer linen cambric. The roll- 
ing lapels’and sleeves are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes or tiniest ruffles. A hem finishes it be- 
low. The smallest, smoothest, softest seams 
should be seen on all infants’ clothing, and es- 
pecially on the shirts, that come next the tender 
flesh, 

THE CLOAK. 


The cloak used at all seasons is two large 
capes and a hood. White cloaks are preferred. 
For summer the material is repped piqué, and 
lately white lawn; in winter white merino is 
choosen for dress occasions, plaid flannels for 
greater warmth and ordinary use. Braiding, 
embroidery, and fringe are the trimmings for 
piqué and inering. 
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Aeagy and pretty fashion is to work polka dots 
at intervals over all the upper cape, and on all the 
visible parts of the lower. A vine of embroidery, 
or elaborate braiding in palm or fern leaves or 
medallions, theu surrounds both capes, and fringe 
finishes the edges. The upper cape is often rich- 
ly trimmed while the lower is perfectly plain. 
Merino cloaks are lined throughout with thin 
silk, and interlined with soft flannels. Wadding 
and quilting make these hang stitly. French 
cloaks of Victoria lawn and of striped dimity 
have pleated lawn ruffles instead of fringe. 
Flannel cloaks are simply bound with ribbon of 
the color that appears in the plaid, or else they 
have a ruche of flannel uotched or bound. 


VARIETIES, 


Turbans of Valenciennes lace and needle-work 
medallions are chosen for both boy and girl ba- 
bies. ‘These are almost too elaborate for inex- 
perienced mothers to make, and they cost $10 or 
$15 rendy made. For those who wish to at- 
tempt them pretty models and minute diroctions 
are given in former numbers of the Bazar. Soft 
fleecy wool knitted caps have also been illustra- 
ted. In lieu of these mothers make simple little 
cape bonnets of white lawn for summer, and of 
braided merino for winter. 

Sacques are not so much used as formerly 
when all dresses were low in the neck. Finest 
cashmere sacques, richly braided and embroider- 
ed, are found at the furnishing stores, Berlin 
wool sacques are still softer, and are perfectly 
shaped. 

A blanket or shawl, a square of merino or fine 
flannel, is added to all infants’ wardrobes. Im- 
ported blankets are exquisitely needle-worked, 
and are far cheaper than those made here. ‘They 
are invariably white, with a richly wrought vine 
and scallops around the square, and a thick clus- 
ter in one corner. Made of flannel, they cost 
$7; of merino, $8 to $9 50. 

‘The best bibs for ordinary use are of white 
lawn, lined and slightly wadded, and quilted. 
These absorb moisture, and are far softer than 
piqué. The quilting is far apart, in double dia- 
monds, a tiny figure is wrought in each diamond, 
and the entire edge of the bib is scalloped and 
overcast. Bibs to be worn outside handsome 
cloaks are made of Valenciennes insertion and 
needle-worked bunds edged with lace. A three- 
cornered kerchief of linen cambric trimmed with 
fine lace is also used. 

Flannel bands supplied at the furnishing houses 
are of doubled flannel, with a broad band of clas- 
tic inserted down the front. ‘The ends of the 
flannel band are narrowed to wrap around the 
body by passing through a slit under each arm. 

Woven Afghans fur infants’ carriages rival the 
knitted ones in beauty, are almost as soft, and 
cost about one-third as much; they are woven 
in bright Pompadour blue and rose stripes with 
white, and the brilliant flowers are embruidercd 
by hand: $7 50 to 89 is the range of prices. 

Pretty and inexpensive baskets for toilette arti- 
cles have linings and ruffles of white dimity, the 
edges ornamented with feather stitching in blue 
zephyr wool. On the top of the basket is a rache 
of Swiss muslin with rolled edges overwrought 
with blae wool. A simple design is wrought on 
the pockets, cushions, and centre of the basket. 
Finer trimined baskets are lined with blue or 
rose silk under Swiss muslin or Valenciennes 
insertions, : 

An imported berceaunette, or cradle basket, 
has drapery and covers of pink silk beneath 
dotted Swiss muslin edged with duchesse lace : 
the price is $45. Still handsomer ones, made 
here, are swinging cradles, with canopies of blue 
silk covered by Swiss muslin pleatings and Va- 
lenciennes, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
Constan.e, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue London correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times went to Westminster Abbey on 
Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, to hear 
Dean Stanvgy preach. The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, with their two little sons, 
were also there. As they advanced up the aisle 
the grand organ pealed forth the national hynin 
“God save the Queen,” and every body stood 
up. The Dean’s sermon was from the Forty- 
sixth Psalm, ‘God is our hope and strength, a 
very present help in trouble,” which, by-the- 
way, Is the subject of the national hymn of the 
German eerie Ein feste burg ist unser 
Gott.” The Dean closed his discourse very 
racefully, by a repetition of his text in the 
erman, paraphrase, both in German and En- 
lish, and then the verse was sung as an anthem 

y the choir. The effect was very fine. 

—Mies Steppins has completed for the Cen- 
tral Park s bronze statue, ‘The Angel of the 
Croton,” for the $150,000 fountain now in 
course of construction on those grounds. 

—Gkonrce Sanp is said to be lying danger- 
ously ill, and doubts are entertained of her re- 
covery. She is breaking down under a load of 
anxiety concerning the future of France. It is 
not unlikely, if she recovers, that she will be 
elected to one of the vacant seats in the French 
Academy. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum and General ScHorretD 
have purchased 30,000 acres of land in Colorado, 
including eleven miles on each side of the 
Huerfano River. They propose to be cattle- 
raisers, and to start the raising with one thou- 
sand animals of superior blood. 

—The new Treasury bonds are to be orna- 
mented with portraits of prominent statesmen 
deceased. The $50 bonds will have that of 
8mas Wricat; the $100's, Epwin M. StTan- 
Ton; the $500's, THomas H. Benton; the 
$1000's, ex-President Harrison: the 85000's, 
Anson Buguincame; the $10,000's, Jon A! 
ANDREW. 

—Cuarves BULLEN has just written the ‘'Sto- 
ry of Count Bismarck’s Life,” in which occurs 
the following: “The value of a goed cigar,” 





sald BismaRck, as he proceeded to light an ex- 
cellent Havana, ‘‘is best underatood when it is 
the last you possess, and there is no chance of 
getting another. At Koniggratz I had only one 
cigar left in my pocket, which I carefully guard- 

during the whole of the battle as a miser 
docs his treasure. I did not feel justified in 
using it. I painted in glowing colors in my 
mind the happy hour when I should enjoy it aft- 
er the victory. But I had miscalculated my 
chances.” ‘And what was the cause of your 
miscalculation?" ‘A poor dragoon. He lay 
helpless, with both arms crushed, murmuring 
for pomething: to refresh him. I felt in my 
pockets, and found I had only gold, and that 
would be of no use to him. But stay—I had 
still my treasured cigar! I lighted this for him 
and placed it between bis tecth. You shoul 
have seen the poor fellow’s grateful smile! I 
never enjoyed a cigar so much as that one I did 
not smoke.’ 

—When the Rev. Mr. Szars was settled in 
Wayland, Father ALLEN said to him that he also 
once preached there as a candidate, and should 
have been settled but for one little thing. 
‘What was it, pray?” “Oh, the people didn't 
want me.”” 

—Queen Victoria is noted for promptness 
and-making good ‘‘time.’’ She likes that qual- 
ity in others, and has, therefore, given orders 
that the pulpit sand-glass, which indicates the 
length of time allowed for the eermon in the 
royal chapel, shall be measured for twenty min- 
utes only, instead of an hour as formerly. 

—It Is reported, and is quite likely to be tru 
that James Gorpon Bennett, Esq., editor o: 
the Herald, has announced his intention to give 
$100,000 toward the completion of the new Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral in Fifth Avenue. Al- 
though not an ostentatious, Mr. BENNETT Is a 
liberal, contributor to works of a religious and 
benevolent character. 

—Miss Harriet Martineau, who is now six- 
ty-nine, is in fair health this summer, though dis- 
abled from work. She lives in her charm! Ing re- 
treat of “* Ambleside,” in the English lake coun- 


try. 

—The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Maczz, is, 
next ufter Canon Lippon, the sensation preach- 
er of the Church of England. Recently West- 
minster Abbey was filled a full hour before the 
time of service to hear him on ‘ The Intemper- 
ance of the Lower Orders.” A Dissenting cler- 
gyman writes: ‘It was one of the most eloquent 
and impressive discourses I ever heard ; the dic- 
tion chaste and often surpassingly beautifal. 
It occupied a full hour in the delivery, and was 
given without notes, with great earnestness and 
reedom of action. it mast, however, have been 
committed to memory, for no man could have 
extemporized such sentences.” 

—The ‘how to do it'’ of the Western pioneer 
is illustrated in the life and adventures of ELt 
Stizson, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who ‘ marched 
into the bowels of the land” twenty-four years 

‘Oo with $2000, and started a little farm in a 
wilderness. He now has 1100 acres of as fine 
land as the eye can rest upon, worth $100,000. 
Hia bouse is small and neat; but bis barn'— 
bless you! it is 600 feet long, and he kecps add- 
ing to it. He runs 1500 shecp,and cows and 
oxen Innumerable; and is allowed to be about 
the best farmer in Wisconsin. 

—Among the pretty and precious little things 
the late Puasg Carr used to show to her 
friends was a curious necklace, composed of 
stones, shells, bits of ivory, etc., contributed b 
those for whom she had a personal rega 
Each one was of value in her eyes, as something 
of interest attached to it. Many of the stones 
were precious. Among the contributors were 
Ropert Date Owex and Mr. WuIteLaw REID, 
who furnished a little cube of “agate.” 

—Hon. A. H. Srepuens is signalizing his ac- 
cession to journalism by writing piquant para- 
graphe, none of his late squibe was tive columns 
in length. 

—Father Mret, formerly a Roman Catholic 
pricat, has joined the Episcopal Church, and 

en received into the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
He is said to be a gentleman of superior ability 
and culture, and was formerly one of the preach- 
ers in the Madeleine, Paris. 

—It is armounced that Jolin HawTHorng, 
son of the novelist, is the original of Lauric, in 
Miss Aucort’s * Little Women.” 

—Mr. Witutao B. Reep, an eminent member 
of the Philadelphia bar, who had been secured 
by the friends of ex-President Bucutanan to pre- 
pare a life of that personage, has felt compelled 

y impaired health to relinquish the task. It 
will now be undertaken by Professor James C. 
Wex.ino, of Annapolis, Maryland, formerly 
assistant editor to Gates & SEATON, of the old 
National Intelligencer, He is to receive $8000 for 
the work. 

—Something strange abont AvBER. No one 
seems to know how or where he was buried. 
At one time it was reported that his body was 
lost. At all events, he was buried not only with- 
out appropriate honors, but without any funeral 
ceremony whatsoever, and a commission has 
just been formed in Paris for arranging a mort- 
uary service in memory of the great composer. 

—Lord Macautar never wrote in haste, and 
revised every thing he wrote with the greatest 
nleety. His firet rough draft was absolutely il- 
legible from erasures and corrections. It was 
written on official foolscap, with the lines full 
an inch apart. This formed but the rough out- 
line. Then in the work of amplification and 
revision, and when that was complete you could 
hardly find space on the page to stick a pin’s 
point. Prescott saw two or three of these 

of the menescnpt of his history. “You 

ave no conception,” he says, “of the amount 
of labor that one of these shects of foolscap 
represents.” But this manuscript was never 
sent to the printer. It was copied out by Ma- 
CavLar in a hand almost as bold and legible as 
large pica. When in London he generally spent 
most of the morning in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, and his evenings at his desk. 


- His favorite hours of work were those of the 


morning. But upon this point he “humored 
his disposition,” like Grey. If the work palled 
him, he took up his hat and stick, and started 
off for a stroll, generally taking a’ book in his 
pocket when in the country. In London he 
varied this diversion by visiting the book-stalls 

ick up rare or original editions of old books, 
or by stro! through the Seven Dials in search 
of ballads. He was as fond of these as Sir WAL- 
TER Scort, and spent the whole of one long va- 
cation, it is said, In a stroll through the north- 
ern counties collecting a set, When living 








alone in the Albany, Jzrrrer tells us that Ma- 
CauLay, like Cuakies Dickens, often threw 
down his pen at midui; ‘ht, and strolled out into 
the silent streets to walk about for two or three 
hours. He thought the silence and solitude of 
a peat city favorable to meditation, and gener- 
ally returned to his desk with a fresh stock of 
vivid and picturesque thoughts. 

—When the British Queen gives a court 
breakfast the doings are something after this 
sort, according to the record of an American 
freeman who recently assisted at one: “On 
these occasions the Queen walks about very 
smiling and chipper, with a white cap that looks 
like a French bonne’s over her head, and the 
widow's weeds a thought lightened by a suspi- 
cion here and there of Whiteface orcrape. The 
breakfasts take place in the afternoon at four 
and a half o’clock, and the ladies attend ina 
costume gotten up expressly for the occasion. 
They gossip and chatter in groups on the sward, 
while the gentlemen, in uniform and stars and 
Garters, quiz them in a highly aristocratic wa: is 
Or discuss politics in the arbors. The little 
Princess of Wales, in particular, is very lively 
and palar on these occasions, and has a 
sprightly air, which neither the well-known pro- 
priety and haughtiness of her royal mamma nor 
the indifference of her big, lazy husband seem to 
have dampened.” 

—The Marquis of Bute {s said to have deter- 
mined upon runoing a line of steamers from 
Cardiff, South Wales, to thiscity. The indigent 
yours man has rernus by a legal decision, 

een awarded property that Brings ‘him an addi- 
tional $200,000 a year. 

—It is suggested in some of the Pennsylvania 
papers that a very proper way of doing honor 


to the memory of THappgvs Stevens would ° 


be for the children in the common schools of 

the State to subscribe each a small sum for the 

erection of a monument. Mr. STEVENS, more 

than any man in Pennsylvania, was the one who 

organized and brought to its present admirable 

Resition the common school system of that 
tate. 


—The Paris Journal announces the death of 
old TaGuion1, at the axe of one hundred and 
two. He died at the villa of his granddaughter, 
Princess ALEXANDRE TROUBETZKO!, on the 
banks of the Lake of Como. During the late 
war one of his grandsons served in the Prussian 
and another in the French army. 

—Bishop M‘Farvanp, of Hartford, ucs been 
presented with a $20,000 residence by his con- 
gfegation, and been assigned to the diocese of 

lartford, recently erected from the see of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

—A few days since the ex-Emperor NaPOLEON, 
accompani ey Prince ACHILLE Murat, met by 
appointment Colonel Duncan, of the United 
Bates, for the purpose of going to Erith, there 
to take an excursion upon the clgarablp yacht 
of the Messrs. Winans, of Baltimore. The par- 
ty was a private one, consisting of the above- 
named and Mr. aud Mrs. CLinrox Winans and 
Mr. Water J. Winans. The Emperor was 
greatly pleased with the novel vessel, and espe- 
cially as he has always taken great interest in all 
American affairs. After spending several hours 
steaming up and down the Thames, the Em- 

ror returned by the special train which had 
Eiken him down. The inhabitants of Erith, hear- 
lng of the Emperor's visit, turned out in grea’ 
numbers to greet him, and gave him three 
hearty cheers, 

—Prince ARTHUR, It is stated, has proposed 
to Lady Rosamonp CHURCHILL, daughter of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and an Hon. Mr. 
CarginoTon, brother of a Lord CaRrRinoToN, is 
en; d to a young American girl who has 
$18 d00 ayear. Curious, is it not, that English- 
meu rave about and marry American girls (with 
money), while American gentlemen do not rave 
about English girls atall? Not the slightest. 

—Senator HamMuin attended a clam-bake in 
Portland a few days since, and between plates 
advocated the claims of the Transcontinental 
Railroad. Good clams. 

—GeorGE W. CuiLps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, occupies just now the attention of the 
English aristocracy. On the Fourth of July he 
spent the day with the Duke and Duchess of 

juckingham, excurted on the Thames, and 
dined at Greenwich. He is to spend a week 
with his Grace and her Graceat Stowe. On the 
Sth Mr. C. and party were dined by the Lord 
Mayor and lady, and about this time they are 
the guests of Mr. Water, of the London 
Times, at his great estate of Bearwood. Mr. 
Water and Mr. Carips have had warm per- 
sonal relations for many ears, 

—When the Queen of Holland was in England 
she expressed to Dean STANLEY a desire to be- 
hold some of the noted literary lions. 80 the 
Dean gave a literary dinner, and, among others, 
invi Mr. Lecxy, who pleased the Queen. 
And then the Queen invited him to visit her in 
Holland. And he went; and he met there a 
maid of honor to her Majesty, and became enam- 
ored of and .‘popped’’ to her, and they were 
married, and have ever since lived happily, She 
is very \eantiful and cultivated. e Dutch 
ladies are generally beautiful and cultivated. 
They are not fat. 

“ire new editor of Fraser's Magazine is Dr. 
Grorcs WesBE DasEnt, an eminent linguist, 
and writer of unusual force and brilliancy. He 
married a Saugbter of the late Mr. DeLang, of 
the London : 
writers on that r. 

—‘* Mother Witson,” of Canton, Maine, aged 
one hundred and five years, is said to be the 
oldest Methodist in this country, if not in the 
world. The Bazar knows of a men who is one 
hundred and seven. He is not a Methodist. 
He is a druggist. 

—ReeonigR retires from the Théatre Francais, 
after forty years’ service, being one of the lon- 

t careers on record for an actor in the same 
jouse. His pension is 9000 francs a year. 

—The wife of the Czarowitz of Russia, former- 
ly the Princess Dagmar, has had more repute. 
tlon for personal charms than any other feminine 
member of the royal families of Europe, and 

robably deserves the place heretofore assigned 

the Es ress of Austria. 

—Miss Liry Peckuam, who has studied law 
in the office of her brothers in Milwaukee, has 

ut out her sign in that city as ‘‘attorney a6 
few.” She desires her friends to discontinue 
the use of her pet name when a child, and to 
speak of her and address her hereafter by the 
name which her parents gave her at birth— 
EvizaBetH PecknaM. She is right, and her -e- 
quest should be heeded. 


es, and has been one of the best ; 
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Border and Foundation Figure 
for Curtains, Altar Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2 


Tuts design is worked on lace cov- 
ered with Swiss muslin, with embroid- 
ery cotton in half-polka, button-hole, 
and satin stitch embroidery. Some 
of the figures are also worked in lace 
stitch. After the embroidery is com- 
pleted, cut away the Swiss muslin as 
shown by the illustration, following 
the contour of the design figures. ‘The 
border may be worked on lace as well 
as on Swiss muslin curtains. For 
Swiss muslin curtains baste a strip of 
lace of the width of the border under 
one side of the curtains. Illustration, 
Fig. 1, shows a foundation figure suit- 
able for the border, The full-page 
illustration, Fig. 2, shows the whole 
pattern. 


Braided Cord Mat. 


Tuts mat is of white woven cord 
of the size shown by the illustration. 
Transfer the design to card-board or 
stiff paper, then baste three pieces of 
cord of the requisite length on this 
along the four parallel lines of the de- 
sign, letting the cords come close to- 
gether, and form alternately one loop 
turned toward the outer edge, and one 
loop turned toward the middle of the 
mat. The basting must be done with 
very long stitches, so tha 
afterward basted on may readily be passed be- 
tween the layers of cord previously fastened on. 
Sew the beginning and end of the cord together 
as neatly ossible. Now baste on three cords 
along the windings formed by the free four par- 
allel lines of the design. In forming each three 
loops of the outer edge braid the threefold cord 
together as shown by the illustration; besides 
this pass the cord’once above and once 
beneath the three windings previously 
basted on (see illustration), Sew the 
ends of the cord together as before. 
Now braid two single cords between the 
windings of the coi eviously basted 
on, first one, then the other. ‘This com- 
pletes the heavy bor- 
der of the mat. For 
the middle part of the 
mat take two cords of 
the requisite length, lay 
them close together as 
shown by the illustra- 










































tion, and alternately 
pass them through a 
threefold cord loop of 
the border; lay them 
in a small loop there, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, then arrange 
them in a Is oop turned toward the 
middle; braid these larger loops to- 
gether as shown by the illustration. 
a single cord through the wind- 
shown by the illustration, and 
windings together at the points 
of intersection ; then rip the work from 
the card-boar he side which formed the ont- 
side while working forms the under side of the 
completed mat. This mat will be found very 
serviceable, and can easily be varied so as to 
serve for numerous household purposes. 
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PERILS FOR PESTS 
is well known that certain plants act as 
natural fly-traps, and cause the death of the 
| unhappy insects who fall into their clutches, 





partiality for animal food. 


Braipep Corp Mat.—Fvtt Size. 


| The Venus's fly-trap is familiar to most of us, 
either from books or from actual inspection ; and 
the little sun-dews lie under the su 





ion of a 
But it may not be 


so generally understood that certain ingenious 
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persons have proposed to turn to prac- 
tical account this peculiarity. Thun- 
berg, indeed, tells us that at the Cape 
a species of Roridula, a plant allied to 
our sun-dews, is hung up in country 
houses for the purpose of catching 
flies. It was, however, reserved for 
a Belgian botanist to advocate the 
cultivation in our drawing-rooms of a 
plant which is handsome in itself, and 
an admirable fly-trap; but, with all 
due respect for the ingenuity of the 
suggestion, we doubt whether flowers 
to which struggling flies are attached, 
without any chance of escape, would 
be the most pleasant ornaments for a 
room. As we are told that a horti- 
culturist at Liege grows it in large 
quantities, and that ‘‘ une belle plante 
en pot” costs only a franc, we may 
suppose that the plan finds fayor 
among our Belgian friends. 

The plant is known to botanists as 
Apocynum androsamifolium, or dog’s- 
bane, and is common in many parts 
of the United States. It grows to the 
height of two feet, and bears very nu- 
merous pink bell-shaped flow in 
which is the remarkable arrangement 
which has caused the advocacy of the 
plant for fly-destroying purpo: Dr. 
Darwin, in the ‘‘ Botanic Garden,” 
gives an explanation of this which is 
scarcely correct ; but Curtis, a year or 
two later, figured and described it very 

The five anthers converge into a 
at 
t. 
vis- 
















accurately. 
kind of cone, meeting though not adheri 
the top, and being below a slight distance 
Inside these is the stigma, which exudes a 
cid, honey-like liquid. The flies, attracted by 
this, insert their proboscides into the lowermost 
and widest part of the slit between each pair of 
anthers, pushing them upward, and, when sat- 
isfied, instead of drawing them out in the same 
direction downward, vary their position, 
and pull the proboscides upward into the 
narrow part of the slit. Here they be- 
come firmly fixed, and pulling is of ne 
avail; so the poor insects usually perish 
miserably ; pointing a striking moral to 
those who rashly engage in pleasure 
withont first ‘ counting 
the cos 
How it is that the 
“march of intellect”- 
which, as Mr. wit. 
shows us, aff not 
only man, but the whole 





























animal world—has not 
shown the unfortunate 
flies some means of es- 
cape, or suggested to 
them the expediency 
of drawing out their 
trunks in the same di- 
rection in which they inserted them, it is 
difficult to say. 

A yet more remarkable fly-trap, and 
one which is actually in use in California 
for the purpose of catching flies, is the 
Californian pitcher- plant, or Darling- 
tonia, which appears to be admirably 
contrived for effecting this object. Mr. Robin- 
son describes the surface inside the pitcher as 
being smooth for a little way down, then isolated 
hairs appear, and soon the chamber becomes 
densely lined with needle-like hairs, all pointing 
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downward. These hairs are very slender, trans- 

rent, and about a quarter of an inch long, but 
fave a needle-like rigidity, and are perfectly col- 
orless. ‘‘'The poor flies, moths, lady-birds, etc., 
seem to travel down these conveniently arranged 
stubbles, but none seem to turn back. ‘The 
pitcher, which may be a couple of lines wide at 
the top, narrows very gradually, and at its base 
is about a line indiameter. Here, and for some 
little distance above this point, the vegetable 
needles of course converge, and the unhappy fly 
goes on till he finds his head against the firm 
thick bottom of the cell, and his rear against 
myriads of bayonets; and here he dies. Very 
small creatures fill up the narrow base, and 
above them larger ones densely pack themselves 
to death in the hope of fighting their way out.” 
‘There is often a thick, reddish juice at the bot- 
tom of these pitchers, which may probably be 
attractive to insects; but whether any benetit 
accrues to the plant from their entrapment is 
not ascertained. 

Lastly, so far as our present notice is con- 
cerned, a German writer has made the discovery 
that Dracena paniculata kills flies, especially 
when the plant stands several feet from a win- 
dow. ‘The dead flies hang to the under side of 
the leaf, which shows a regard for tidiness high- 
ly creditable to them. On the whole, however, 
we do not think that any of our floral fly-traps 
are likely to come into general use, so we must 
for the present be content to endure philosophic- 
ally the annual incursion of the small marauders. 





THEN AND NOW. 


Sur stood at the threshold at evening; 
She was clad in her bridal dress; 

She knew he was ready to greet her, 
And she longed for his fond caress. 


"Twas the robe she should wear on the morrow, 
And she wanted her love to see 

How fair was his chosen flower, 
How beauteous his darling could be. 


And Hope with her glittering finger 
Bade her look to the life before, 

And she smiled in the mirth of her spirit 
As she stood at the study door. 


Years passed, three short years of gladness, 
And the stream of her young life flowed 

Like the stream of a laughing rivulet 
When the sunshine knows no cloud. 


And again does she stand on the threshold, 
Where she stood on that happy night; 
But her eyes are no longer laughing, 
Her dress is no longer white. 


And the sorrow that plays o'er her features 
Is as dark as the robe she wears, 

And a wreath of undying flowers 
‘To lay on the dead she bears. 


For he never again shall greet her, 

He shall rise to receive her no more; 
The voice which she loved is silent 

As she waits at the stady door. 


Then her step was so firm and eager, 
It is now so snbdued and slow; 

Then 'twas he who had stooped to kiss her, 
She must kneel to kiss him now. 


But e’en so, with consoling finger, 
Hope points to the life above, 

‘Where beyond the dark night of sorrow 
Is the dawn of eternal love. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—(Continued.) 


Oxcr having given her promise, there was no 
such thing as drawing back for Clarissa, even 
had she been so minded. Mr. Lovel told the 
anxious lover that his fate was favorably decided, 
warning him at the same time that it would be 
well to refrain from any hazardous haste, and to 
maintain as far as possible that laudable patience 
and reserve which had distinguished his conduct 
up to this point. 

“¢Clarissa is very young,” said her father; 
“and [do not pretend to tell you that she is 
able to reciprocate, as fully as I might wish, the 
ardor of your attachment. One could hardly 
expect that all at once.” 

‘*No, one could hardly expect that,” Mr. 
Granger echoed, with a faint sigh. 

** As a man of the world, you would not, I 
am sure, my dear Granger, overlook the fact of 
the very wide difference in your ages, or expect 
more than is reasonable. Clarissa admires and 
esteems you, I am sure, and is deeply grateful 
for a devotion of which she declares herself un- 
deserving. She is not a vain, frivolous girl, who 
thinks a man's best affection only a tribute due 
to her attractions. And there is a kind of love 
which grows up ina girl's heart for a sensible 
man who loves her, and which I believe with all 
my soul to be better worth having than the ro- 
mantic nonsense young people take for the grand 
passion. I make no profession, you see, my 
dear Granger, on my daughter's part; but I 
have no fear but that Clarissa will learn to love 
you, in good time, as truly as you can desire to 
be loved.” 

‘Unless I thonght that she had some affec- 
tion for me, I would never ask her to be iny 
wife,” said Mr. Granger. 

“Wouldn't you?” thought Mr. Lovel. ‘My 
poor Granger, you are farther gone than you 
‘suppose !”” 

“Yon can give me your solemn assurance 











upon one point, eh, Lovel?” said the master of 
Arden Court, anxiously: ‘there is no one else 
in the case? Your daughter's heart is quite 
free? It is only a question as to whether I can 
win it et 

‘« Hor heart is entirely free, and as pure as a 
child's. She is full of affection, poor girl, only 
yearning to find an outlet for it. She ought to 
make you a good wife, Daniel Granger. There 
is nothing against her doing so.” 

“¢God grant she may!” replied Mr. Granger, 
solemnly ; ‘‘God knows how dearly I-love her, 
and what a new thing this love is to me!” 

He took heed of his future father-in-law's 
counsel, and said nothing more about his hopes to 
Clarissa just yet a while. It was only by an un- 
definable change in his manner—a deeper, graver 
tenderness in his tone—that she guessed her fa- 
ther must have told him her decision. 

From this day forth all clouds vanished from 
the domestic sky at Mill Cottage. Mr. Lovel’s 
debts were paid; no more threatening letters 
made his breakfast-table a terror to him; there 
were only agreeable-looking stamped documents 
in receipt of payment, with little apologetic notes, 
and entreaties for future favors. 

Mr. Granger's proposals respecting 2 settle- 
ment were liberal, but, taking into consideration 
the amount of his wealth, not lavish. He of- 
fered to settle a thousand a vear upon his wife— 
five hundred for her own use as pin-money, five 
hundred as an annuity for her father. He might 
as easily have given her three thousand, or six 
thousand, and it was for no lack of generous in- 
clination that he held his hand ; but he did not 
want to do any thing that might seem like buy- 
ing his wife. Nor did Marmaduke Lovel give 
the fuintest bint of a desire for larger concessions 
from his future son-in-law: he conducted the 
business with the lofty air of a man above the 
consideration of figures, Five hundred a year 
was not much to get from a man in Granger's 
position ; but, added to his annuity of three hun- 
dred, it would make eight—a very decent income 
for a man who had only himself to provide for ; 
and then, of course, there would be no possibility 
of his ever wanting money, with such a son-in- 
law to fall back upon. 

Mr. Granger did not lose any time in making 
his daughter acquainted with the change that 
was about to befall her. He was quite prepared 
to find her adverse to his wishes, and quite pre- 
pared to defend his choice; and vet, little sub- 
ject as he was to any kind of mental weakness, 
he did feel rather nervous us he cleared his throat 
from some imaginary huskiness before addressing 
Miss Granger. 

It was after dinner, and the father and dangh- 
ter were sitting alone in the small Gothic dining- 
room, sheltered from possible draughts by medie- 
val screens of stamped leather and brazen scroll- 
work, and in a glowing atmosphere of mingled tire 
and lamp light, making a pretty cabinet-picture 
of home life, which might have pleased a Bel- 
gian painter. 

‘“*T think, Sophia,” said Mr. Granger, after 
that preliminary throat-scraping—‘‘ I think, my 
dear, there is no occasion for me to tell you that 
there is a certain friend and neighbor of yours 
who is something more to me than the ordinary 
young ladies of your acquaintance.” 

Miss Granger seemed as if she were trying to 
swallow some hard substance—a knotty little bit 
of the pine-apple she had just been eating, per- 
haps—before she replied to this speech of her 
father’s. 

“I am sure, papa, I am qnite at a loss to 
comprehend your meaning,” she said at last. 
“*T have no near neighbor whom I can call my 
friend, unless you mean Mrs. Patterly, the doc- 
tor's wife, who has taken such a warm interest 
in my clothing-club, and has such a beautiful 
mind altogether. Bat you would hardly call her 
a young lady.” 

“ Patterly’s wife! no, I should think not!” 
exclaimed Mr. Granger, impatiently. ‘1 was 
speaking of Clarissa Lovel.” 

Miss Granger drew herself up suddenly, and 
pinched her lips together as if they were never 
to unclose again. She did open them, neverthe- 
less, after a pause, to say, in an icy tone, 

; ‘* Miss Lovel is my acquaintance, but not my 
riend.”” 

“*Why should she not be your friend? She 
is a very charming girl.” 

“Oh yes, I have no doubt of that, papa, from 
your point of view; that is to say, she is very 
pretty, and thinks a great deal of dress, and is 
quite ready to flirt with any one who likes to flirt 
with her—I am sure you must have seen that at 
Hale Castle—and fills her scrap-book with por- 
traits of engaged men . witness all those drawings 
of Mr. Fairfax. I have no doubt she is just the 
kind of person gentlemen call charming ; but she 
is no friend of mine, and she never will be.” 

“*T am sorry to hear that,” said her father, 
sternly; *‘ for she is very likely to be your step- 
mother.” 

It was a death-blow, but one that Sophia 
Granger had anticipated for a long time. 

“*You are going to marry Miss Lovel, papa— 
a girl two years younger than 1?” 

“Yes, I am going to marry Miss Lovel, and 
I am very proud of her youth and beauty ; bat 
I do not admit her want of more solid charms 
than those, Sophia. I have watched her con- 
duct as a daughter, and I have a most perfect 
faith in the goodness and purity of her heart.” 

‘Oh, very well, papa. Of course you know 
what is best for your own happiness. It is not 
for me to presume to offer an opinion; I trust I 
have too clear a sense of duty for that.” And 
here Miss Granger gave a sigh expressive of res- 
ignation under circumstances of profound af- 
tliction. 

**T believe you have, Sophy,” answered her 
father, kindly. ‘‘I believe that, however un- 
welcome this change may be to you at first—and 
1 suppose it is ouly natural that it should be un- 
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welcome—you will reconcile your mind to it fally 
when you discover that it is for my happiness. 
I am not ashamed to confess to you that I love 
Clarissa very fondly, and that I look forward to 
a happy future when she is my wife.” 

“*T hope, papa, that your life has been not un- 
happy hitherto—that I have not in any manner 
failed in my duties as a daughter.” 

“*Oh dear, no, child; of course not. That 
has nothing to do with the question.” 

“* Will it—the marriage—be very soon, papa?” 
asked Miss Granger, with another gulp, as if 
there were still some obstructive substance in her 
throat. 

“I hope so, Sophy. There is no reason, that 
I can see, why it should not be very seon.” 

“* And will Mr. Lovel come to live with as?” 

**T don’t know; I have never contemplated 
such a possibility. I think Mr. Lovel is scarce- 
ly the kind of person who would care to live in 
another man’s house.” 

‘* But this has been his own house, you see, 
papa, and will seem to belong to him again when 
his daughter is the mistress of it. I dare say he 
will look upon us as nothing more than inter- 
lopers.” 

‘*I don’t think so, Sophia. Mr. Lovel is a 
gentleman, and a sensible man into the bargain. 
He is not likely to have any absurd ideas of that 
kind.” 

‘*T suppose he is very much pleased at having 
secured such a rich husband for his daughter,” 
Miss Granger hazarded presently, with the air 
of saying something agreeable. 

‘* Sophia!” exclaimed her father, angrily, ‘I 
must beg that the question of money may never 
he mooted in relation to Miss Lovel and myself, 
by you above all people. I dare say there may 
be men and women in the world malignant 
enough to say—mean enough to suppose—that 
this dear girl can only consent to marry me be- 
cause I'am a rich man. It is my happiness to 
know her to be much too noble to yield to any 
sordid consideration ofthat kind. It is my hap- 
piness to know that her father has done nothing 
to urge this marriage upon her. She gives her- 
self to me of her own free-will, not hurried into 
decision by any undue persuasion of mine, and 
under no pressure from outer circumstances.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, papa. I think I 
should have broken my heart if I had seen you 
the dupe of a mercenary woman.” 

Mr. Granger got up from his seat with an im- 
patient air, and began to pace the room. His 
daughter had said very little, but that little had 
been beyond measure irritating tohim. It galled 
him to think that this marriage should seem to 
her an astonishing, perhaps even a preposterous 
thing. ‘True that the woman he was going to 
marry was younger, by a year or two, than his 
own daughter. In his own mind there was so 
little sense of age that he could scarcely under- 
stand why the union should seem discordant. 
He was not oaite fifty—an age which he had 
heard men call the very prime and meridian of 
life; and he felt himself younger now than he 
had ever been since he first assumed the cares 
of manhood—first grew grave with the respon- 
sibilities involved in the disposal of a great for- 
tune. Was not this newly born love, this sud- 
den awakening of a heart that had slumbered so 
long, a renewal of youth? Mr. Granger glanced 
at his own reflection in a glass over a buffet as 
he paced to and fro. The figure that he saw 
there bore no sign of age. It was a relief to 
him to discover that—a thing he had never 
thought of till that moment. 

““Why should she not love me?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Are youth and a handsome face the 
only high-road to a woman's heart? I can’t be- 
lieve it. Surely constancy and devotion must 
count for something. Is there another man in 
the world who would love her as well as I? who 
could say, at fifty years of age, This is my first 
love?” - 

“‘Tam to give up the housekeeping, of course, 
papa, when you are married,” Miss Granger said 
presently, with that subdued air of resignation 
in which she had wrapped herself as in a gar- 
ment since her father's announcement. 

“Give up the housekeeping!” he echoed, a 
little impatiently ; **T don't see the necessity for 
that. Clarissa"—oh, how sweet it was to him 
to pronounce her name, and with that delicious 
sense of proprietorship !—‘* Clarissa is too young 
to care much for that sort of thing, dealing out 
groceries and keeping account-books, as you do. 
Very meritorious, I am sure, my dear, and no 
doubt useful, No, I don’t suppose you'll be in- 
terfered with, Sophy. In all essentials you will 
still be mistress. If Clarissa is queen, you will 
be prime minister; and you know it is the min- 
ister who really pulls the strings. And I do 
hope that in time you two will get to love each 
other.” 

‘*T shall endeavor to do my duty, papa,” Miss 
Granger answered, primly. “*We can not com- 
mand our feelings.” 

It was some feeble relief to her to learn that 
her grocery books, her day-books by double-en- 
try, and all those other commercial volumes dear 
to her heart, were not to be taken away from 
her; that she was still to retain the petty pow- 
ers she had held as the sole daughter of Daniel 
Granger's honse and heart. But to resign her 
place at the head of her father's table, to see 
Clarissa courted and caressed, to find faltering 
allegiance perhaps even among her model poor— 
all these things would be very bitter, and in her 
heart Sophia Granger was angry with her father 
for a line of conduct which she considered the 
last stage of folly. She loved him after her own 
precise, well-regulated fashion—loved him as 
well as a creature 50 self-conscious could be ex- 
pected to love; but she could not easily forgive 
him for an act which seemed, in some sort, & 
fraud upon herself. She had been-brought up 
to believe herself his sole heiress, to look upon 
his second marriage as an utter impossibility. 


How often had she heard him ridicule the notion 
when it was suggested to him by some jocose ac- 
quaintance! and it did seem a very hard thing 
that she should be pushed all at once from this 
lofty stand-point and leveled to the very dust. 
‘There would be a new family, of course ; a brood 
of sons and daughters to divide her heritage. 
Hannah Warman had suggested as much when 
discussing the probability of the marriage with 
that friendly candor and disposition to look at 
the darkest side of the picture which are apt to 
distinguish confidantes of her class. 

“*] am sure, papa,” Miss Granger whimpered 
by-and-by, not quite able to refrain from some 
expression of ill temper, ‘‘I have scarcely had a 
pleasant evening since you have known the Lov- 
els. You are always there, and it is very dull 
to be alone every night.” 

“It has been your own fault in some measure, 
Sophy. You might have had Clarissa here if 
you'd chosen to cultivate her friendship.” 

Our inclinations are beyond our control, 
papa. Nothing but your express commands and 
a sense of duty would induce me to select Miss 
Lovel for a companion. ‘There is no sympathy 
between us.” 

‘*Why should there not be? You can not 
think her unamiable, nor question her being 
highly accomplished.” 

“But it is not a question of playing, or sing- 
ing, or painting, or talking foreign languages, 
papa. One selects a friend for higher qualities 
than those. ‘There is Mary Anne latterly, for 
instance, who can scarcely play the bass in a set 
of quadrilles, but whose admirable gifts and 
Christian character have endeared her to me. 
Miss Lovel is so frivolous. See how stupid and 
listless she seemed that day we tovk her over the 
schools and cottages. I don’t believe she was 
really interested in any thing she saw. And, 
though she has been at home a year and a half, 
she has not once offered to take a class in either 
of the schools.” 

“I dare say she sees the schools are well offi- 
cered, my dear, and doesn’t like to interfere 
with your functions.” 

“*No, papa, it is not that. She has no voca- 
tion for serious things. Her mind is essentially 
~frivolous ; you will discover that for yourself by- 
and-by. I speak in perfect candor, you know, 
papa. Whatever your feelings about Miss Lovel 
may be, I am above concealing mine. I believe I 
know my duty, but I can not stoop to hypocrisy.” 

“*T suppose not. But I must say you might 
have taken this business in a pleasanter spirit, 
Sophia. I shall expect, however, to see you 
take more pains to overcome your prejudice 
against the young lady I have chosen for my 
wife; and I shall be rather slow to believe in 
your affection for myself unless it shows itself 
in that manner.” 

Miss Granger covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and burst into a flood of tears. 

‘*Oh, papa, papa, it only needed that! To 
think that any one’s influence can make my 
father doubt my affection for him after all these 
years of duty and obedience!” 

Mr. Granger muttered something about ‘‘duty” 
which was the very reverse of a blessing, and 
walked out of the room, leaving Sophia to her 
tears, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


‘THERE was no reason why the marriage should 
not take place very soon. Mr. Granger said so; 
Mr. Lovel agreed with him, half reluctantly, as it 
were, and with the air of a man who is far from 
eager to precipitate events. There was no im- 
aginable reason for delay. 

Upon this point Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were as 
strong as Daniel Granger himeelf. A union in 
every way 80 propitious could not be too speedily 
made secure. Matthew Oliver was full of de- 
monstrative congratulations now when he dined 
at Mill Cottage. 

**Who would have guessed when I brought 
you home from the station that morning, and we 
drove through the park, that you were going to 
be mistress of it 50 soon, Clary ?” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. ‘‘Do you remember crying when 
you heard the place wcs sold? I do, poor child; 
I can see your piteous face at this moment. And 
now it is going to be yours again. Upon my 
word, Providence has been very good to you, 
Clarissa.” 

Providence had been very good to her. They 
all told her the same story. Among her few 
friends there was not one who seemed to suspect 
that this marriage might be a sacrifice; that in 
her heart of hearts there might be some image 
brighter than Daniel Granger's. 

She found herself staring at these congratula- 
tory friends in blank amazement sometimes, 
wondering that they should all look at this en- 
gagement of hers from the same point of view, 
all be so very certain of her happiness. 

Had she not reason to be happy, . however? 
here had been a time when she had talked and 
thought of her lost home almost as Adam and 
Eve may have done when yet newly expelled 
from Paradise, with the barren world in all its 
strangeness before them. Was it not something 
to win back this beloved dwelling-place—some- 
thing to secure comfort for her father’s age— 
to secure an income which might enable her to 
help her brother in the days to come? Nor was 
the man she had promised to marry obnoxious 
to her. He had done mach toward winning her 

in the patient progress of his wooing. 
She believed him to be a good and honorable 
man, whose affection was something that s wom- 
an might be proud of having won—a man whom 
it would be a bitter thing to offend. She was 
clear-sighted enough to perceive his superiority to 
her father—his ntter truthfulness and openness 
of character. She did feel just a little proud of 
his love, It was something to sce this big, stroug 
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man, vigorous in mind as in body, reduced to 
so complete a bondage, yet not undiguitied even 
in his slavery. : 

What was it, then, which came between her and 
the happiness which that congratulatory chorus 
made so sure of? Only the image of the man 
she bad loved—the man she had rejected for hon- 
or's sake that bleak October evening in the chilly 
moonlight, and whom she had never ceased to 
think of since that time. She knew that Daniel 
Granger was, in all likelihood, a better and a 
nobler man than George Fairfax; but the face 
that had been with her in the dimly lighted rail- 
way carriage, the friendly voice that had cheered 
her on the first night of her womanhood, were 
with her still. 

More than once, since that wintry afternoon 
when Mr. Granger had claimed her as his own 
for the first time, taking her to his breast with a 
grave and solemn tenderness, and telling her that 
every hope and desire of his mind were centred in 
her, and that all his life to come would be devo- 
ted to securing her happiness—more than once 
since that day she had been tempted to tell her 
lover all the truth, and that there was a memory 
that came between her and her desire to give him 
a fitting return for his affection ; but shame kept 
her silent. She did not know how to begin her 
confession. On that afternoon she had been 
strangely passive, like a creature stunned by some 
great surprise; and yet, after what she had said 
to her father, she expected every day that Mr. 
Granger would speak. 

After a good deal of discussion among third 
parties, and an undeviatingly quiet urgency on 
the part of Mr. Granger himself, it was arranged 
that the wedding should take place at the end 
of May, and that Clarissa should see Switzerland 
in its brightest aspect. She had once expressed 
a longing for Alpine peaks and glaciers in her 
lover’s presence, and he had from that moment 
determined that Switzerland should be the scene 
of his honey-moon. They would go there so early 
as to avoid the herd of autumnal wanderers. He 
knew the country, and could map out the fairest 
roads for their travels, the pleasantest resting- 
places for their repose. And if Clarissa cared 
to explore Italy afterward, and spend October 
and November in Rome, she could do so. All 
the world would be bright and new to him with 
her for his companion. He looked forward with 
boyish eagerness to revisiting scenes that he had 
fancied himself weary of until now. Yes; such 
a love as this was indeed a renewal of youth. 

‘To all arrangements made on her behalf Cla- 
rissa was submissive. What could a girl not 
twenty urge against the will of a man like Dan- 
iel Granger, supported by such powerful allies 
as father and uncle and aunt and friends? She 
thanked him more warmly than usual when he 
proposed the Swiss tour, Yes; she had wished 
very much to see that country. Her brother had 
gone there on a walking expedition when he was 
little more than a boy, and had very narrowly 
escaped with his life from the perils of the road. 
She had some of his Alpine sketches, in a small 
port-folio of particular treasures, to this day. 

Mrs. Oliver reveled in the business of the 
trousseau. Never since the extravagant days of 
her early youth had she enjoyed such a feast of 
millinery. ‘To an aunt the provision of a wed- 
ding outfit is peculiarly delightful. She has all the 
pomp and authority of a parent, without a parent’s 
responsibility. She stauds in loco parentis with 
regard to every thing except the bill. No uneasy 
twinge disturbs her as the glistening silk glides 
through the shopman’s hands, and ebbs and flows 
in billows of brightness on the counter. No de- 
mon of calculation comes between her and the 
genius of taste when the milliner suggests an 
extra flounce of Malines, or a pelerine of Honi- 
ton. 

A trip to London, and a fortnight or so spent in 
‘West End shops, would have been very agreeable 
to Mrs. Oliver; but on mature reflection she con- 
vinced herself that to purchase her niece's trous- 
seau in London would be a foolish waste of power. 
‘The glory to be obtained in Wigmore or Regent 

«Street was a small thing compared with the kudos 
that would arise to her from the expenditure of a 
round sum of money among the simple traders 
of Holborough. Thus it was that Clarissa’s wed- 
ding finery was all ordered at Brigson and Hol- 
der’s, the great linen-drapers in Holborough mar- 
ket-place, and all madeby Miss Mallow, the chief 
milliner and dress-maker of Holborough, who 
was in a flutter of excitement from the moment 
she received the order, and held little levees 
among her most important customers for the ex- 
hibition of Miss Lovel’s silks and laces, 

‘Toward the end of April there came a letter 
of congratulation from Lady Laura Armstrong, 
who was still in Germany: a very cordial and 
affectionate letter, telling Clarissa how the tid- 
ings of her engagement had just reached Baden ; 
but not telling her how the news had come, and 
containing not a word of allusion to Lady Ger- 
aldine or George Fairfax. 


“Now that every thing is so happily settled, 
Clary,” wrote my lady, ‘‘ without any finesse or 
diplomacy on my part, I don’t mind telling you 
that I have had this idea in my head from the 
very first day I saw you. I wanted you to win 
back Arden Court, the place you love so dearly ; 
and as Mr. Granger, to my mind, is a very charm- 
ing person, nothing seemed more natural than 
that my wishes should be realized. But I really 
did not hope that matters would arrange them- 
selves so easily and so speedily. A thousand 
good wishes, dear, both for yourself and your 
papa. We hope to spend the autumn at Hale, 
and I suppose I shall then have the pleasure of 
seeing you begin your reign as mistress of Arden 
Court. You must give a great many parties, 
and make yourself popular in the neighborhood 
at once. Entre nous, I think our friend Miss 
Granger is rather fond of power. It will be wise 
on your part to take your stand in the beginning 


of things, and then affairs are pretty sure to go 
pleasantly. Ever your affectionate 
“*Laurka ARMSTRONG.” 


Not a word about George Fairfax. Clarissa 
wondered where he was; whether he was still 
angry with her, or had forgotten her altogether. 
The latter seemed the more likely state of affairs. 
She wondered about him, and then reminded her- 
self that she had no right even to wonder now. 
His was an image which must be blotted out of 
her life. She cut all those careless sketches out 
of her drawing-book. If it had only been as easy 
to tear the memory of him out of her mind! 

The end of May came very quickly, and with 
it Clarissa’s wedding-day. Before that day Miss 
Granger made a little formal address to her fu- 
ture step-mother—an address worded with stu- 
dious humility—promising a strict preformance 
of duty on Miss Granger's part in their new re- 
lations. y 

‘This awfal promise was rather alarming to 
Clarissa, in whose mind Sophia seemed one of 
those superior persons whom one is bound to re- 
spect and admire, yet against whom some evil 
spark of the old Adam in our degraded natures 
is ever ready to revolt. 

“* Pray don’t talk of duty, my dear Sophia,” she 
answered, in a shy, tremulous way, clinging a lit- 
tle closer to Mr. Granger's arm. It was at Mill 
Cottage that this conversation took place, a few 
days before the wedding. ‘‘'There can scarcely 
be a question of duty between people of the same 
age, like you and me. But I hope we shall get 
to love each other more and more every day.” 

“*Of course you will,” cried Daviel Granger, 
heartily. ‘‘ Why should you not love each oth- 
er? If your tastes don’t happen to be Sac 
the same just now, habitual intercourse will 
smooth down all that, and you'll find all manner 
of things in which you can sympathize. I’ve 
told Sophy that I don’t suppose you'll interfere 
much with her housekeeping, Clarissa, ‘That's 
rather a strong point with her, and 1 don’t think 
it’s much in your line.” 

Miss Granger tightened her thin lips with a 
little convulsive movement. This speech seemed 
to imply that Miss Lovel’s was a loftier line than 
hers. 

Clarissa remembered Lady Laura’s warning, 
and felt that she might be doing wrong in sur- 
rendering the housekeeping. But then, on the 
other hand, she felt herself quite unable to cope 
with Miss Granger's account-books, 

‘*T have never kept a large house,” she said. 
‘*T should be very sorry to interfere.” 

“*T was sure of it,” exclaimed Mr. Gtanger ; 
“and you will have more time to be my com- 
panion, Clarissa, if your brain is not muddled 
with groceries and butcher's- meat. You see, 
Sophia has such a peculiarly business-like mind.” 

“* However humble my gifts may be, I have 
always endeavored to employ them for your bene- 
fit, papa,” Miss Granger replied, with a frosty air. 

She had come to dine at Mill Cottage for the 
first time since she had known of her father's 
engagement. She had come in deference to her 
father’s express desire, and it was a hard thing 
for her to offer even this small tribute to Claris- 
sa. It was a little family dinner—the Olivers, 
Mr. Padget, the rector of Arden, who was to 
assist cheery Matthew Oliver in tying the fatal 
knot, and Mr. and Miss Granger—a pleasant lit- 
tle party of seven, for whom Mr. Lovel's cook 
had prepared quite a model dinner. She had 
acquired a specialty for about half a dozen 
dishes which her master affected, and in the 
preparation of these could take her stand against 
the pampered matron who ruled Mr. Granger's 
kitchen at a stipend of seventy ponnds a year, 
and whose subordinate and assistant had serious 
thoughts of launching herself upon the world as 
a professed cook by advertisement in the Times 
—‘‘clear soups, entrées, ices, etc.” 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one, Mr, 
Lovel had expressed a gtrong desire that it should 
be so; and Mr. Granger's wishes in no way 
clashed with those of his father-in-law. 

‘<T am a man of fallen fortunes,” said Mr. 
Lovel, ‘‘and all Yorkshire knows my history. 
Any thing like pomp or publicity would be ont 
of place in the marriage of my daughter. When 
she is your wife it will be different. Her posi- 
tion will be a very fine one; for she will have 
some of the oldest blood in the county, supported 
by abundance of money. ‘The Lycians used to 
take their names from their mothers. I think, 
if you have a gon, Granger, you ought to call 
him Lovel.” 

“*T shall be proud to do so,” answered Mr. 
Granger. ‘1 am not likely to forget that my 
wife is ray superior in social rank.” 

‘* A superiority that counts for very little when 
unsustained by hard cash, my dear Granger,” 
returned Marmaduke Lovel, lightly. He was 
supremely content with the state of affairs, and 
had no wish to humiliate his son-in-law. 

So the wedding was performed as simply as if 
Miss Lovel had been uniting her fortunes with 
those of some fledgeling of the curate species. 
There were only two bride-maids—Miss Granger, 
who performed the office with an unwilling heart; 
and Miss Pontifex, a flaxen-haired young lady of 
high family and no particnlar means, provided 
for the occasion by Mrs. Oliver, at whose house 
she and Clarissa had become acquainted. There 
was a breakfast, elegant enough in its way—for 
the Holborough confectioner had been put upon 
his mettle by Mrs. Oliver—served prettily in the 
cottage parlor. The sun shone brightly upon 
Mr. Granger’s espousals. The village children 
lined the church-yard walk, and strewed spring 
flowers upon the path of bride and bridegroom— 
tender vernal blossoms which scarcely harmo- 
nized with Daniel Granger's stalwart presence 
and fifty years. Clarissa, very pale and still, with 
a strange, fixed look on her face, came out of the 
little church upon her husband’s arm; and it 
seemed to her in that hour as if all the life be- 








fore her was like an unknown country, hidden 
by dense mists and fogs, she had thought of it 
so little. ‘This day, which was to make 60 great 
a change in her destiny, had come upon her al- 
most unawares. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


FTPBAVELING is gencrally comfortable and 
agreeable in proportion to the good habits 
and temper of the traveler. If your trunk is 
but three-quarters packed when the express-man 
calls for it, and you crowd in your last articles 
while he is impatiently waiting at the door; if 
you are behindhand yourself, and reach boat or 
cars just at the moment of starting, and rush 
on board panting and heated—it is a bad begin- 
ning. Probably every thing will go wrong with 
you during the entire journey. If you are 
traveling for pleasure, take time for your pack- 
ing, and time to reach wharf or station com- 
fortably. It is not essential to go by the “most 
popular”? and ‘fastest’ route. Frequently 
that is the most uncomfortable. Choose a 
well-managed route which is not likely to be 
overcrowded. Then you will probably obtain 
yood accommodations. It is surprising to no- 
tice how disagreeable persons can make them- 
selves to their traveling companions. Some are 
merely selfish, others are positively rude. As 
an experiment, let one seek for the reactionary 
effect of trying to make others comfortable. 
What satisfaction can there be in bristling up 
with indignation if a stranger asks a question; 
or in looking upon all the children who happen 
to be in boat or car as if they had no business to 
be away from their homes? The other day we 


noticed a respectably dressed woman sitting in 
the saloon of one of the Sound steamers, Evi- 
dently she was unaccustomed to traveling. She 


addressed some question to a fretful-looking 
but stylishly dressed lady, but was immediately 
silenced by the supercilious stare which was the 
only reply she received. After an hour, when 
most of the fashionables were supping, she made 
a second venture, ‘I have paid five dollars for 
this,” said she, showing her ticket; “is it 
right? You know better than I do.” A glance 
at the ticket, one or two ingairies, and a sim- 
ple assurance that it was ‘“ right” were suf- 
ficient to satisfy the woman, who evidently 
could not read. She went her way, grateful 
and happy. If you will spend ten minutes in 
amusing that weary, restless child who sits be- 
fore you in the car, you will be more than re- 
paid by the grateful look that dawns upon the 
mother’s face at the thought that her pet is not 
regarded as a nuisance. And it should not be 
too great a strain upon the courtesy of any 
traveler, when occupying a@ double seat in the 
cars, to make room for one who enters and looks 
anxiously for a vacant place. But how often 
we see a fentleman who has put his portman- 
teau in the outside seat—as much as to say 
“this Is occupicd’’—while he sits on the inner 
seat reuding his newspaper, and calmly oblivious 
of the fact that a dozen, who have paid for as 
food accommodations as himself, are searchin, 
for a seat; or a lady, who, having locate 
sachel and shawl in the seat beside Ken gazes 
steadfastly out of the window, until roused by 
a direct application for the seat. Then, most 
likely, she moves her lnggage with an air in- 
dicative of discontent and injury. And we have 
seen a whole party of travelers occupying twice 
as many seats as they had paid for, with com- 
laisance and, we had almost said, stupid indif- 
ference, while others were standing near them, 
unable to tind seats. True politeness shows 
itself every where. 





A project is under consideration for construct- 
ing a tunnel through the Sierra Nevada of suffi- 
cient size to admit of the pasenge of trains and 
acanal. This tunnel will save to the Pacific 
Railroad Company a distance of seven miles and 
an ascent and descent of 1000 feet, and make al- 
most wholly unnecessary the use of snow sheds. 





Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, West Indies, is un- 
fortunate. In 1843 the town was destroyed by 
ancarthquake. The inhabitants, being in dread 
of another affliction of the same kind, rebuilt 
the town entirely of wood. On the 18th of July 
nearly the whole city was destroyed by fire, the 
work of an incendiary, and from twenty to thir- 
ty thousand persons rendered homeless, 





The Bois de Boulogne, of Paris, is beginning 
to smile again. Wonders are being done in the 
way of planting trees to replace those cut 
down, and flower beds which had been trampled 
down by the soldiers and their horses are being 
laid out aguin by skillfal gardeners. 





Through the week followin; 
aster on the ferry-boat We reports of addi- 
tional deaths among those wounded reached us 
every day, until the number amounted to nine- 
ty-six; and even then the hospitals contained 
many burned and scalded patients whose lives 
were in danger. 


The investigation of the United States in- 
spectors into the cause of the explosion on 
the Wesffield, and the general examination of 
ferry-boat boilers, will, we trust, at least secure 
the use of unpatched and strongly constructed 
boilers, and the employment of careful, skillful, 
intelligent engineers. 





The “‘Helping-Hand Association” of this city, 
whose object is ‘to improve the condition o 
the women of our city bY teaching them to help 
themselves by honest labor,’’ reports four hun- 
dred women under instruction last year. 





An exchange tells us of 8 remarkable woman. 
living In Detroit, who recently celebrated her 
one hundredth birthday, and who “can knit 
socks in four lan, , and repeat the com- 
mandments with one hand behind her back.’ 
Truly a wonderful woman, or the exchange ro- 
ferred to has a treasure of a type-setter. 





There is a pleasant signiticance in the cireum- 
stance that the Sandwich Islanders have sent 
$2000 to the poor peasants of France who were 
ruined by the war. 





It is not worth while for college boys to be 
too smart on returning home to spend their va- 
cations, They may find their panents can com- 


the terrible dis- 


pete with them, as did the youngster who, fresh 
from college, attempted to prove that two are 
equal to three. ‘Is not that one?’ demanded 
he, oracularly, pointing to a roasted chicken on 
the table; ‘‘and is not that two?” pointing to 
another; ‘‘and do not onc and two make three?” 

Mherempon his father said, ‘‘ Wife, you tako 
one, and I'll take the other, and our smart boy 
can have the third for his dinner.” 





The largest railroad dépét in the world, prob- 
ably, is that recently completed in this city, and 
located between Forty-second and Forty-fifth 
streeta, near Fourth Avenue. It is constructed 
of iron and glass, thus being entirely fire-proof, 
and is 692 feet long, 240 feet wide, and 121 feet 

igh. 





The reputation of Americans for republican 
simplicity suffers in consequence of the extrava- 
gance ofa limited number. While the majorit; 
of American citizens are industrious and frugal, 
the lavish expenditures of the minority are too 
often ded as an index to the character of 
the whole people. The fact that $18,000 in gold 
was paid to a lace house in Paris by the wite of 
a New England Senator for six and a half yards 
of point lace, which European soverei; con- 
sidered too expensive for them to wear, does not 
prove any thing in regard to the Seneral habits 
and character of our citizens. here are in- 
stances enough, however, to indicate that those 
who indulge in reckless expenditures are usual- 
ly those who have acquired their money rapidly 
and without much labor. Those who gain rich- 
es by steady, successful industry seldom throw 
away their gold. They know its value. They 
may be free-hearted and benevolent, but they do 
not waste what has cost them honest toil. 





No less than five newspapers have been estab- 
lished in the new African Golconda. Many who 
went there hoping to pick up precions gems have 
abandoned diamond-digging for journalism. 


It appears that serious difficulties exist in re- 

rd to the ventilation of the Mont Cenis Tunncl. 

‘nless it can be improved travelers will scarce- 
ly be inclined to venture into it, as there is dan- 
ger of suffocation from the smoke and heat. 








An agricultural university is about to be estab- 
lished in Virginia, on the grounds of the old 
Randolph Co lege, consisting of about three 
hundred and fifty acres. The expenses for 
board, tuition, and books will be about one 
hundred dollars a year, each student being cx- 
pected to labor personally to aid In defraying 
the general expenditures, 





Over 257,000 baskets of Peaches were shipped 
from Wilmington to this city in a single week. 





Some of the horrible reports concerning the 
famine in Persia have been contradicted by the 
Persian embassador. This is, indeed, good 
news, if true; for, according to accounts which 
had come to us previously, this famine seemed 
to be the most appalling one of modern times. 
But even if the more hideous details of worse 
than cannibalism among the wretched people 
are untrue, there is no doubt a lamentable scar- 
city of food in the central and southern prov- 
inces, and fearful suffering consequent upon it. 





The Morning Star recently arrived at Honolulu, 
after a passage of 128 days, from Boston. This 
missionary ship was to leave Honolulu about 
the last of July, on a cruise of three or four 
months among the mission stations west of the 
Sandwich Islands. A number of missionaries 
to various parts of Micronesia sailed in her. 





A Montreal audience recently brought a sen- 
sational performance to asummary termination. 
During some feats upon the flying trapeze one 
of two young girls fell, and sustained consider- 
able injury. ‘he father of the child subse- 
quently forced her upon the stage, and attempt- 
ed to make her take another leap. The indig- 
nant audience protested, and finally several gen- 
tlemen took possession of the stage, and the 
inhuman father was compelled to end the show. 





We have often heard of a ‘Flirtation Walk” 
or a ‘‘ Lovers’ Lane” in some town or village; 
but only very lately were we aware that ‘ Pop- 
the-question Avenue’’ is the name of a thorough- 
fare in Mishawaka. Does a simple promenade 
through it serve as an expression of the heart’s 
desire, or are words necessary ? 





From the Alleghany Mountains comes a re- 
freshingly cool account of the “midsummer 
Heats” experienced by a fishing-party, The 
farther south they journeyed the colder it grew, 
and before reaching the camping-ground thin ice 
could be discerned in the mud-puddles in the 
roads. This under a July sun! They warmed 
their benumbed limbs by a fire, and crept under 
their blankets the first night. They thought to 
catch some trout for breakfast next morning, but. 
found their pathway covered with snow, and 
met a native with something on his feet that re- 
sembled snow-shoes. The creature had heard 
of their arrival, and came to sell them a supply 
of those indispensable articles. From him they 
learned that if they wished to drop a line in the 
river, an axe would be necessary to cut @ hole in 
the ice. The trout-party regret that they did 
not take with them sleigh-bells and skates, and 
propose bringing home a select assortment of 
snow-balls to corroborate their statements con- 
cerning the weather. 





Somebody argues that polygamy and extrava- 
gance in dress are as incompatible as fire and 
water; and that with the increasing reign of 
fashion in Salt Lake City a ‘new revelation” 
will soon enable each woman to aspire to as 
much of a husband as she can find in one man. 
This argument seems to be founded on a current 
report that one of Brigham’s young and stylish 
wives recently gave an order to a merchant to 

urchase for her in New York an expensive silk 

ress. The matter was privately laid before the 
President, who, instead of countermanding the 
order, increased it to include his entire matri- 
monial circle, making thirty silk dresses instead 
of one. This may answer with Brigham, who 
has money enough, but if the many wives of 
the poorer prophets begin to hanker after silk 
dresses there will be likely to be @ break in the 
household, 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE WEALD OF SURREY. 


“A country where, strictly speaking, only three 
things will grow well —grass and wheat and oak- 
trees."—Writtam Counett. 

Sounp truth he spake, that sturdy Englishman 
Who for Reform was rather in a hurry, 
When he declared old Mother Nature's plan 

Concerning that delightful Weald of Surrey, 
Whose beauty here is sketched by no impostor, 
But a consammate artist—Birket Foster. 


The dear old woodland Weald: though time 
may rob it- 
Of antique furnaces of glass and iron, 
Yet the three things which took the heart of 
Cobbett 
Still its demesne most pleasantly environ. 
The grass grows green, the fortunate wheat-ear 
quickene, 
The mighty onk-tr-o with the centuries thickens, 








Haste to that corner, jaded Londoner, 
Weary of Fleet Street traffic, Pall Mall trifles, 
Weary of party strife, of Fashion's stir, 
Weary of Wimbledon and Snider rifles: 
Wander throughout the Folds* of that old 
Weald— 
And taste the joys which simple pleasures yield. 


You'll see the oaks and grass and glorious 
wheat; 
You'll see of Surrey laborers the smartest ; 
You'll see delicious glades for pretty feet; 
And you may see the dwelling of the Artist. 
And if you take your swectheart—it may cost 
her 
A kiss or two, this sketch by Birket Foster. 
Mortimer Coiiins. 


* Aldfold, Chiddingfold, Dunefold, etc., ancient In- 
closures for cattle amidst the woods. 


FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. VII. 

‘HE summer heats, which make nature love- 

ly, are the bane of most that is lovely in our 
fair-skinned Northern girls. Southern frames 
receive the glowing warmth, and grow paler and 
paler, because—giving a matter-of-fact explana- 
tion of a beautiful appearance—the surface of the 
skin is cooled by the perspiration, and the blood 
retreats to the central veins. The ‘shining pal- 
lor” which poets love on the faces of their favor- 
ite creations is the sign and effect of concen- 
trated passion of any kind in a quick, electric 
nature. I disbelieved in the expression a long 
time, classing it with the ‘‘marble flush” and 
such freaks of novel nature; but the peculiar 
look has come under my eye more than once, 
and a very striking one it is, as if the light came 
from within—a lustrous, elevated expression, too 
ethereal and of the spirit to be called even high- 
bred. It is one of the refinements nature gives 
to her ideal pieces of humanity, and nothing 
coarse lurks in the creation of the one who pre- 
sents it, ‘The Southern pallor is quite different 





THE WEALD OF 


—a dead but clear olive, very admirable when 
the skin is fine. Northern paleness is relieved 
rather than disfigured by a few golden freckles. 
They are piquant rather than otherwise; and 
girls with the pure complexion which attends 
auburn, blonde, and brown hair ought to consid- 
er them as caprices of nature to blend the hues 
of bright, warm hair and snowy skin. 
large, and almost as dark as the patches on the 
tiger-lily, every one will own them something to 
be rid of with dispatch. Freckles indicate an 
excess of iron in the blood, we are told, the sun 
acting on the particles in the skin as it does on 
indelible ink, bringing ont the color, A very 
simple way of removing them is said to be as 
follows : 

Take finely powdered nitre (saltpetre), and ap- 
ply it to the freckles by the finger moistened with 
water and dipped in the powder. When per- 
fectly done and judiciously repeated it will re- 
move them effectually and without trouble. 

An old English prescription for the skin is to 
take half a pint of skim-milk—so poor as to be 
blue—slice into it as much cucumber as it will 
cove, and let it stand an bour; then bathe the 
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EY.—By Birger Foster. 
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young ladies can hardly prefer as a cosmetic on 
account of its odor. A very delicate and effect- 
ive preparation for rough skins, eruptive diseases, 
cuts, or ulcers is found in a mixture of one ounce 
of glycerine, half an ounce of rosemary, and twen- 
ty drops of carbolic acid. In those dreaded ir- 
ritations of the skin occurring in summer, such 
as hives or prickly heat. this wash gives soothing 
relief. ‘The carbolic acid at once neutralizes the 
poison of the blood, which causes the sore, puri- 
fies and disinfects the wound or blotch, and heals 
it rapidly. A solution of this acid in glycerine 
made much stronger, say fifty drops to an ounce 
of the glycerine, forms a protection from mosqui- 
toes if applied at night. ‘Though many people 
consider the remedy equal to the disease, con- 
stant use very soon reconciles one to the creo- 
sotic odor of the carbolic acid, especially if the 
pure crystallized form is used, which is far less 
overpowering in its fragrance than that common- 
ly put up. ‘Those who dislike it too much to use 
it at night will find the sting of the bites almost 
miraculously cured and the blotches removed by 
touching them with the mixture in the morning. 
This is penned with grateful recollection of its 





efficiency after the bites of Jersey mosquitaes a 
few nights ago. Babies and childvén should‘be 
touched with it to relieve the pain they feel from. 
insect bites, but do not know-how. to express ex: 
cept by worrying. Two or three drops of attar 
of roses in the preparation disguises the smell so 
as to render it tolerable to.human beings, though 
Not so to mosquitoes. : 

Ladies who find that sea air turns their: hair 
gray, or who are fearful of such a result, should 
keep it carefully oiled with some vegetable oil; 
not glycerine, as that combines with water too 
readily to protect the locks. ‘The recipe for cold 
cream made with more of the almond-oil, so as to 
form a salve, is not a bad sea-dressing for the hair, 
and the spermaceti and wax render it less greasy 
than ordinary preparations, Animal pomades 
grow rancid, and make the head most unpleasant 
to touch and smell. 

To restore the color to dark hair when it is 
lost through ill health or overstudy many prepn- 
rations are given. But the fashionables to-day, 
with true taste, admire gray hair when in profu- 
sion, and deem it distinguished, especially when 
accompanied by dark eyes, to which the cuntrast 

















adds a piercing lustre. But those who consider 
themselves defrauded of their natural tints may 
use this. Tincture acetate of iron, one ounce; 


water; one pint ; glycerine, half an ounce; sul- | 


phuret of potassium, five grains. Mix well, and 
let the bottle remain uncovered to pass out the 
foul smell arising from the potassium. After- 


ward add a few drops of ambergvis or attar of 


roses: Rub a little of this daily into the hair, 
and it will not only restore it to its original col- 
or, hut benefit the health of the scalp. 

Ladies are much troubled sometimes by the 
tendency of their hair to come out of crimp or 
curl while boating or horseback-riding. The 
only help for this is to apply the following ban- 
doline before putting the hair in papers or irons. 
A quarter of an ounce of gum-tragacanth, one 
pint of rose-water, five drops of glycerine; mix 
and let stand overnight. If the tragacanth is 
not dissolved let it be half a day longer; if too 
thick, add more rose-water, and let it be for some 
hours. When it is a smooth solution, nearly as 
thin as glycerine, it is fit to use. This is excel- 
lent to make the hair curl. Moisten a lock 
of hair wich it, not too wet, and brush round 4 

















warm curling-iron, or put upin papillotes. Ifthe 
curl comes out harsh and stiff, brush it round a 
cold iron or curling-stick with a very little of the 
cosmetic used for keeping stray huir in place, 
or, better still, the cold cream salve mentioned 
above. As the recipe for the cold cream wis 
given a long time ago, and ladies who read this 
article may not have seen it, another is added, 
of perhaps finer proportions. Oil of sweet al- 
monds, five parts; spermaceti, three parts; 
white wax, half a part; attar of roses, three (0 
five drops. Melt together in a shallow dish, set 
over hot water, so as not to heat too much, strain 
through a picce of muslin if it is not perfeci!y 
clear when melted, and as it begins to cool beat 
it with a silver spoon till quite cold and of « 
snowy whiteness. It is well to rub it smooth 
on a slab of marble or porcelain before puttin: 
it up in glass boxes to keep. For the hair u-c 
seven parts of almond-oil to the other propor- 
tions named. The secret of making fine cold 
cream lies in stirring and beating it well all the 
time it is cooling. 

Those. who have the misfortune to contract 
cutaneous disorders arising from exposure to the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SzrremBer 2, 1871. 





contact of the low and degraded—and charitable 
persons sometimes ran narrow risks of this kind 
—or from scorbutic affections or the fumes of 
certain medicines, each and any of which are li- 
able to produce roughness and inflammation of 
the skin, will be glad to know of a speedy and 
certain cure for their affliction, It is a wash of 
sulphorous acid (not sulphuric) diluted in the 
proportion of three parts of soft water to one of 
the acid, and used three or four times a day till 
relieved. I knew a young lady whose fine com- 
plexion was ruined by the fames of medicine she 
administered to her grandmother, whom she tend- 
ed with religious care; and, thinking there may 
be others in the like case, hasten to give this 
ready prescription. Sub rosa—all parasites on 
furniture, human beings, or pets are quickly de- 
stroyed by this application. - 
In answer to repeated inquiries, the writer 
would say that the walnut stain for skin or hair 
is made precisely like that for cloth, by boiling 
the bark—say an ounce to a pint of water—for 
an hour, slowly, and adding a lump of alum the 
size of a thimble to set the dye. Apply with a 
little brush, such as is used in water-colors, to 
the lashes and eyebrows, or with a sponge to the 
hair. Wrap the head in an old handkerchief 
when going to slcep, or the moisture of the hair 
muy stain the pillow-cases. Also, the right pro- 
portion for ammonia in bathing is two table- 
spoonfuls of the strong spirit of ammonia in a 
basin of water, say two quarts and a half. This 
is far more efficacious to give a sweet and whole- 
some presence than perfumes, sachets, or the hor- 





rible musk powders which some ladies still have 
the strange taste to use. 








“ DARLING.” 


“Darumo!” He spoke it with a tone that drowned. 
Deeps the word has, breathed between mothers’ 
yy 


ips, 

Other than when the quick dissyllable slips 
From month to mouth of girl-friends who have found 
Each other dear. ‘‘Darling’—the word was bound 

About my child-neck by my father's arms, 

Graved on my face by brothers, and had charms 
Shaded as infinitely as the eea’s one sound. 


‘Yea! all within one compass!—But this word, 
Whereof I lay the swectness to my tongue, 
And mimic the intonation as it stirred 
My hair, is mellower than a deep song sung 
In the deep night by mellowest-throated bird, 
‘And not the old word, but one forever young! 





MARIE OF VILLEFRANCHE. 


T was a cold, snowy day when I went to see 
Marie: the villagers had their heads tied up 
in brilliant-colored handkerchiefs, contrasting 
pleasantly with the white snow, and they shuffled 
quickly over their errands in their clanking sa- 
bots. "There was a good deal of talk and langh- 
ter among them, but all the faces looked pinched 
and cold. 
"Where did Marie la Veuve live?” I asked. 
All knew, and all were willing to show me the 
way; for ‘‘ Marie was the village favorite,” as 
one of the gossips explained to me. ‘‘ She kept 
a silent tongue in her head; had been a good 
daughter, sister, and wife; was helpful to those 
in trouble, and joyful with those who rejoiced ; 
but things were going badly with Marie since 
the birth of her fatherless child, and there was 
no hope of peace, and these coguins de Prussiens 
were eating up the land.” 

When I entered Marie’s room she was lying 
on her bed, white and still, with a little swaddled 
bundle beside her. ‘‘ This is m nor she 
whispered, setting upright the little stiff image. 
The baby opened its dark eyes and looked at me 
with that entire want of speculation in its gaze 
common to its kind. Marie said no more, but 
her face was as speaking in interest as her child’s 
was vacant; she took my hand and held it in 
both of hers. ‘There was not silence in the room, 
however, for beside the bed stood the voluble lit- 
tle mother-in-law, telling me all the symptoms : 
how there was no milk for the little one, how 
feverish the mother was, what sleepless nights, 
what exhausting days. ‘‘‘The doctor says it is 
because there is trouble on the mind. Ofcourse 
there is trouble, with the husband dead, shot 
down before the eyes of his brother, on the 
heights above Sedan, on that fatal day of August 
31; of course there is trouble, with nothing to 
eat, and all the little savings going. Is it not all 
true, ma mére?” And the little old woman turned 
for corroboration to a bent figure sitting at the far- 
ther corner of the room, stretching out lean, 
long fingers toward the glow from the little 
stove, 

‘Yes, yes,” murmured this other; ‘it is 
the war, famine, and fever that have done it 
all, I have just this and that,” taking up the 
hem of her dress and petticoat; “just this and 
that; all gone, And then the smell of powder 
and blood !” 

‘Never mind her,” said the other to me, apol- 
ogetically ; ‘‘ her mind is gone, but she is Marie's 
mother, and in her day was the belle of the vil- 
lage ; she married well, and had a farm of her 
own, plenty of linen, and three great lits montés, 
Marie was not the only child ; there was another, 
a boy, humpbacked and of weak intellect, who 
showed no love for any one but Marie, and her 
whole life was devoted to him antil he died. 
My son never laughed at him as the other village 
lads did, but would spend long hours in amusing 
him, and the boy was never stubborn or willful with 
Jacques. And then Marie married my son, and 
all the village said she might have done better ; 
but a man who is gentle with children is sure to 
be gentle with women, and a son who is thought- 
ful for his mother is likely to make a good hus- 
bund; and so [ told Marie; and to Jacques I 
sil, ‘Never leave off asking her until you get 
and in the end he did win her. And now 





her: 


he has died fighting for his country, and I am 








proud und satisfied, though I am not happy.” 
‘The brave little woman paused here to lift the 
corner of her apron to the dim old eyes. 

All this time Marie lay back upon her pil- 
low, tearless and still. She was not a strik- 
ingly pretty woman, but there was a supplicating 
sadness in her large dark eyes, softly veiled by 
black lashes, and there was a wealth of sweet- 
ness and tenderness abont the full, slightly com- 
pressed lips, that lent to her whole face a strange, 
fascinating interest. 

Had this sweet, silent woman, I wondered, 
drifted unknowingly into matrimony? Was it 
‘*juxtaposition in fine?” or was it that deep, 
sensitive gratitude that grows so near akin to 
love in a woman's heart? 

Jacques had not ridiculed the idiot boy, and 
she, so loving to her brother, and too young to 
sound the depths of such a sacrifice, had given 
herself to Jacques for recompense. And now 
trouble had come, and she had been near to 
death, and, as the woman said, all the tittle 
savings had gone. The case was bad, but Marie 
was not so downcast as I had expected. Perhaps 
she had at this moment forgotten much that she 
had suffered; perhaps, also, she was experiencing 
a great and undefined relief. What if there 
should dawn a new life for her, with health and 
her child !—a life without dreads, or suppressed 
wearinesses, or smothered incompatibilities. “If 
only I could live!” said the speaking eyes. So, 
atleast, I read her story. Otherwise it might al- 
most seem strange that she should wish for life, 
with nothing to look forward to but widowed lone- 
liness, She and I had hardly uttered a word to- 
gether, but, as she held my hand in hers, I felt 
arising between us a sudden sympathy that 
springs up between two people recognizing a 
spontaneous trust that needs‘no outward expres- 
sion, 

‘The door was now opened softly to admit a 
German soldier, one of those ins’ de 
siens, carrying an armful of small cut logs of 
wood. Ihad noticed him, as I came in, chop- 
ping them up in front of the door. He gave me 
a military salute as he passed on tiptoe to the 
little stove, where he began to replenish the dy- 
ing flame, moving about silently and softly. 
There stood a little saucepan of milk on the 
hearth, which the women were neglecting ; he 
moved it to a little distance from the fire, and, 
stirring it, saved it from being burned. He then 
opened a cupboard, and drew out a little packet 
of corn flour which I bad sent to Marie the pre- 
vious day. ‘Ah! I had forgotten,” cried la 
belle mare, quickly drying her eyes, ‘‘she ought 
to have had that an hour ago. Go and get 
some water from the well, Heinrich, while I mix 
some in a cup.” Heinrich reached her a cup 
and spoon from a shelf, and passed out as quiet- 
ly as he had come in. He was‘a powerfully 
built man, with a great head, set rather clumsily 
on square, upright shoulders ; there was a gentle 
dignity in his manner, and a good resolute ex- 
pression in his deep gray eyes. One felt he was 
the reposeful element in that little household. 
‘The women had taken the part of requisitioning 
the enemy, and making full use of his kindly 
helpfulness, while he, the strong one, was being 
bullied, because of bis strength, by the weak 
ones. 

** Do you not think there is danger,” whisper- 
ed Ja belle mére, as she accompanied me to the 
door, ‘‘having that great Prussian in the house, 
with Marie so young?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, astonished. 

‘*T don’t say that he is not all that is conve- 
nable, and Marie is entirely engrossed with her 
baby; mais aprés? How long is it to last? 
I ask myself. When are these Germans to be 
sent away? Marie is a good woman, and he a 
good man, notwithstanding that he is our enemy. 
He has, too, such a way of doing things for me 
before I ask him, seeming to divine all we want. 
My Jacques was always willing, but not fore- 
thoughtful as this one is. I have nothing to 
complain of in Marie's conduct : she scolds him, 
and he never answers her back ; and she sends 
him about, and he always goes. Mais apres? 
In my day it was an impossible thing fora young 
man and woman to live together without falling 
in love, but the young are more reasonable now 
—at least, Marie, 1 know, is reasonable; she 
and Jacques were very different from me and 
my man. Who ever would have thought that 
I should grow to be an old woman, living on 
all alone?” 

“T don't think you need anticipate any thing,” 
I said; ‘‘ Marie's baby is her great interest.” 

“*If only he were like the rest of them, cruel 
and exacting, I should feel easier, and could 
complain,” she muttered to herself, as she re- 
entered the cottage. 

On the following day I journeyed to a neigh- 
boring town, to pay a visit to an ambulance in 
which I had nursed during the troubled times 
that followed the capitulation of Sedan, and I 
almost forgot Marie’s little household in the in- 
terest of renewing old acquaintances. As I ar- 
rived at the door of the well-known sombre-look- 
ing house, a young man hobbled up to me, and, 
seizing my hand, shook it heartily. 

‘Don't you know me?” he asked. “TI am 
the one out of the five amputated that survived 
in that crowded little room. Look here; what 
a splendid support I have got!” He went on 
displaying a clean wooden stump strapped on to 
his shattered limb. ‘‘ And this, too,” pointing 
to a decoration on his breast. ‘‘Yes, I can hold 
up my head proudly among all these Prussian 
dogs, for I fought wildly for France; but to what 
use is it? What has come of it? We are be- 
trayed, firat by our Emperor, then by our gener- 
als; and even our women cringe and snigger tq 
these loafing barbarians. Few Frenchmen can, 
like me, hold up their heads, and feel satisfied 
they have done their utmost for their country.” 
And off stumped my quondam patient, followed 
by a little troop of gamin admirers, 


‘The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,” 
thought I, as I watched the poor maimed lad 
limping about so gayly. 

I found things in a progressive state inside the 
walls. ‘The French came up to me, voluble and 
hearty, recognizing in me a friend whose pocket 
might possibly be filled with tobacco and cigars, 
if not the bearer of important news from the 
outer world, ‘Ihe Germans were silently digni- 
tied, and gloomily hopeless about their own re- 
covery. ‘‘ Could I write a brief poem to a dis- 
tant lady-love?” ‘‘No.” ‘ Well, would I ask 
the doctor to prevail upon the cook to make 
some stronger soup?” ‘‘ Yes, I would do that.” 
‘Had I by chance a cold sausage in my pock- 
et?” ‘*No; could I do any thing else?” I in- 
quired. ‘ Yes, madame might make some.” 

Some weeks after my return home from my 
visit, I went again to see Marie. I had heard 
she had been getting on well, and I found her 
up, and much better, with 8 new and brighter 
expression on her face. Her mother had just 
been discussing the advisability of retiring to 
bed; she had tired of her coffee-roasting and 
knitting, and the afternoon was gloomy and 
cold. 1 helped the tottering old woman into an 
inner room, where, in a sort of berth hollowed 
into the wall, she lay down and soon fell asleep. 
While I was with her the German, Heinrich, 
came in, and went straight up to Marie. ‘(Why 
don’t you tell her? You can trust her, and she 
might help us.” Iknewhe meant me. ‘Speak, 
Marie,” he went on, bending over her his great 
head, with the strong, short-cropped hair. He 
was all-powerful; Marie would have done any 
thing for him, and he knew it, and she knew 
that he knew it; and yet he was pleading and 
tender, and gentler than she was. Her eyes had 
fallen under his gaze, and her lips pressed them- 
selves together; she had struck pettishly the 
great big hand that inclosed hers. It is only 
the strong and the great who are gentle; it is 
the weak who. strike out cruelly and recklessly 
to save themselves from falling. I came out 
from the inner room, and sat down in the old 
mother’s chair on the other side of the fire. 
Heinrich came and stood before me, erect and 
resolute, ‘‘ Madame,” he began, “I love this 
Frenchwoman, Marie of Villefranche, and I 
wish to marry her; but if we made our inten- 
tions known in the village, either she or I would 
be torn in pieces by the people, for at this hour 
there is no love lost between the despoiled and 
the despoilers. In loving Marie I do not forget 
my country, nor does she renounce hers. I only 
find that love, when it comes, triumphs over all 
other feelings and considerations. Could you 
not speak to the curé for us, and get him to 
marry us privately?” ‘‘But,” I interrupted, 
“surely it is too short a time since the death of 
Marie’s husband.” ‘‘I have been in the house 
for months, and have to-day received marching 
orders,” he put in. ‘‘ And he has been every 
thing to me, and done every thing for me, and L 
can not bear it any longer,” added Marie, in her 
low, passionate voice. Then the big man knelt 
down, and kissed and stroked the pale hands 
that held with effort her baby’s weight. 

On my way home that evening I called at the 
curé’s house. I gave my name, and he came 
shuffling along the little garden walk, with sabots 
pulled over his shoes, so as to open the gate to 
me himself. We bowed and scraped to one an- 
other, and remarked on the depth of the snow 
as we made our way to his sanctum, In the 
centre of the room stood a writing-table covered 
with greasy-looking volumes, thin letter-paper, 
ink, and sand; there was an open fire-place filled 
with ashes, and two logs placed ready for light- 
ing. ‘The curé immediately stooped down and 
lit a match (though I protested), and the room 
was soon lighted with the sparkling flames. On 
the mantel-shelf stood small dusty images of the 
Madonna and the Crucifixion, balanced by a pipe 
and tobacco-pouch ; a cupboard happened to be 
half open, and on its shelves were ranged flasks 
of various sauces and spices, and mouldy old bot- 
tles of sealed wines. He motioned me to a chair, 
and drew a little mat in front of it for my feet; 
and with his snuff-box in his hand, and his head 
meekly bowed down, he listened to my tale. It 
was a difficult story to tell, and I stuttered and 
stammered over it; but the priest was all atten- 
tion. ‘That is all very right,” he said, in a re- 
assuring way; ‘‘there are much more complica- 
ted cases than that in the village. And so you 
think they should marry,” he went on, lifting his 
sleepy eyes to mine. 

“Yes, indeed I do; and any little expense 
Marie may incur I shall most gladly—” 

“Of course; I understand,” he interrupted, 
waving his hand in a deprecating way. ‘‘ Poor 
Jacques! he could neither read nor write, but, 
as he said, that did not prevent him from serving 
his country. Well, we will try and arrange mat- 
ters in a quict way some time soon, and in the 
mean while Marie and this German must keep 
quiet and bide their time.” 

And then I rose, and he, bowing low, put on 
his sabots again, and accompanied me to the 
garden gate. 

On the following day I called again at Marie’s 
cottage. She expected me, and had put the lit- 
tle coffee-pot on the stove, and had sent Hein- 
rich out to get some new bread for me, talking 
of every thing but the one subject nearest to her 
heart. She was looking charming, and was 
making a great effort to be energetic. I was 
being warmed by her hot coffee, and we were 
waiting for Heinrich and the bread, when the 
outer door opened, and a great gust of cold wind 
swept through the narrow passage. Marie was 
holding a saucepan over the fire; the pan shook 
and trembled, and I feared for the fate of the 
milk, 1s Marie turned her eyes, so full of lustrous 
light, to the door. I was feeling a little shut 
out, and aggrieved about the probable loss of the 
milk destined for my cup, as I noticed Marie's 
distraction, when—thud-thud came along the 








passage, and thud-thud echoed through the 
room. As I looked at her I saw that suddenly 
the love-lit eyes waned and paled, and from her 
clinched white lips came an agonized shriek. 
She staggered forward, and fell into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

‘*Marie, mignonne, c'est moi, regardes ton 
Jacques,” and he tried to lift up the blanched 
face to his, ‘‘ Ah! it was you who saved me,” 
he went on, turning and recognizing me. ‘‘How 
much I owe to you! Figure to yourself, my 
Marie; a party of five were brought from the 
field; all had to undergo amputation, and I 
alone survived the surgeon's knife. I thought 
it was all up with me when I fell pierced by two 
balls, and with those riderless horses careering 
over me, and knew nothing more until I woke to 
find myself in an ambulance without my leg; 
and now I walk with my head as high as any of 
those scélérats de Prussiens.” 

I looked round, bewildered, and saw Heinrich 
in the door-way ; he stood like one petrified, hold- 
ing the loaf of bread listlessly in his hand; his 
face and form seemed to shrink, and all strength 
appeared to have left him; he gave one despair- 
ing look at the bent head crowned with its glis- 
tening braids of black hair, and silently quitted 
the rgom. 

I laid Marie upon her bed, and watched beside 
it for many miserable hours, while she passed out 
of one fainting fit into another. It was a totally 
different home-coming to what poor Jacques had 
anticipated ; he had meant it to be a triamphal 
entry—an unexpected, unalloyed pleasnre; in- 
stead of which it had only heen a scene of con- 
sternation and distress. He found, however, a 
hearty welcome from all his neighbors, who, 
when Marie got better, came flocking in to ex- 
press their congratulations. 

I returned home that evening with a very 
heavy heart: on the road I met Heinrich. ‘I 
am going to try and get other quarters inside 
the town,” he said to me as I came up to him. 
We walked together side by side, sadly and 
silently. A party of Prussian officers came 
riding joyously along the road; they were re- 
turning from scouring the country, on the pre- 
tense of an alarm from francs-tireurs. All were 
noisy, ruddy, and full of life: they looked curi- 
ously at my companion as he returned their 
military salute. Why should a conquering Ger- 
man look so downcast? they seemed to say. 
A little further on came rattling at full speed 
the feld-post, bristling with soldiers and bayo- 
nets, each cart driven by a sullen, scared-look- 
ing French peasant. As we passed them the 
men called out friendly greetings to Heinrich, 
but he did not raise his bent head, as with long, 
absent strides he waded through the snow. As 
we passed through the gates leading into the 
town, with all the bustle and confusion round 
us, he began abruptly to talk aloud his inmost 
thoughts, 

“And how my mother will grieve for me!” 
he said. ‘‘I have written to her from time to 
time, telling her about my love for Marie, and 
she has so well understood: she has all a man’s 
chivalry for women. At first she wrote, ‘Do 
Not give your heart to a Frenchwoman, my son,’ 
but in her last letter she said, ‘When the war 
is over, and if your life is spared, bring Marie, 
with her babe and the two old women, to our 
valley of the Wisperthal; the house is roomy, 
and with us there will be peace and plenty, and 
we shall together forget all that has been.” And 
now,” he went on, flinging up his arms, ‘‘it is 
all like some wild dream that is past. You 
are tired,’ he said, looking down at me with his 
kindly, penetrating eyes, “ but you will sleep to- 
night and get rest, while I—I— _ My life now 
will be one long, restless night, when waking I 
find her not,” 

**You are a soldier; you can fight,” I said, 
feeling more pity for Marie. 

“Yes, I can do that,” he said, laughing 
hoarsely. 

Some days afterward I was in the door-way 
of a house opposite to that of Jacques, when my 
attention was attracted to a little crowd collected 
round his open door. 

‘Two Uhlans had come riding down the street, 
and stopped to join Heinrich, who was mount- 
ing his horse and bidding farewell to his hosts. 
Jacques held out his hand and gave Heinrich a 
kindly shake, for the wounded Frenchman could 
afford to be polite to his enemy; the old moth- 
er had come tottering into the light and while 
shading her eyes with her hand, was giving a 
long, earnest look at the departing guest. The 
bustling little mother-in-law was calling out 
her last farewell to Heinrich, who, though he 
was one of the detested invaders, had proved 
himself a helpful and kindly inmate. Marie was 
standing with her baby in her arms at an upper 
window; she was full in the light, not partly 
hidden, as a girl might be, looking her last on 
the man she loves. She was gazing down, with 
her Madonna face full of a high purpose and a 
calm serenity: the war within her had been 
sharp and fierce, but the struggle was over, and 
she had accepted her fate as God had willed it. 
She had come forward into the window to bring 
peace and encouragement to Heinrich. 

There was a divine tranquillity about her 
whole bearing that struck him as he glanced up, 
with a sad, disturbed face, into the calm above 
him; he looked again, long and earnestly, and 
the shadow of a great grief seemed to pass away, 
and the drawn, hollow lines about his face soft- 
ened into repose. She, out of the depths of her 
despair, had taught him that hard life-Jesson, 
“que la liberté est Cobéissance volontaire.” We 
are not sent into the world to rest in the haven 
of a great love, to seek and win our individual 
happiness; love comes, as spring comes, to re- 
new ail life, to cover the hard, cold earth with 
softness and sweetness, to bring the tender buds 
to blossoming perfection, to fill the clear air with 
fragrance and light. What if the spring passes P 
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—is there not the long summer of twilight and 
peace? Marie had loved, and her love had 
made her stronger and better; she had sutfered, 
and the suffering had raised and purified her 
whole nature; she was going to “live the life,” 
not as she had planned it for herself, but as fate 
had decreed it. The beauty of renunciation 
shone out of her clear eyes, and in the majesty 
of her figure there breathed the restful calm that 
follows upon the tumult of a storm subdued. 

“They are not men; they are machines!” ex- 
claimed a young girl, scornfully, as she moved 
away from the little group at the door. She 
had threaded a red ribbon through her ebon 
hair, and had lifted up her bright eyes laughing- 
ly to look into Heinrich’s face. He was adjust- 
ing his long, glittering lance in the stirrup at the 
time, and had either not noticed her glance or 
had gazed at her vacantly with his dim, grief- 
ful eyes. 5 

I stood and looked after the three figures, sit- 
ting square and upright on their powerful horses. 
As they passed out from the village street on 
to the straight highway, bordered with stately 
trees, whose frozen branches, entwining with 
one another, formed a trellised arch in long per- 
spective, one heard the clank of the horses’ hoofs 
far up the road. ‘The scene, as I saw it, with 
the shadows of evening softening all harsh out- 
Jines, seemed like some dream-picture, bathed in 
the rose and amber light of a waning sun. ‘here 
was no joyous rippling sound of running water ; 
all the fountains were frozen dumb; thin clouds 
of vapory mist wreathed slowly up into the air 
from above the rough-hewn crosses that border- 
ed the road-side, marking the resting-place of 
those killed fighting for their father-land. Hein- 
rich turned to give one last look, and then the 
three horsemen passed out of sight. 

Jacques crossed the street, and caught sight 
of Marie at the window. She smiled, and held 
up the laughing baby. Jacques’s face became 
radiant, as he steod leaning on his crutches, 
watching the mother and child, and then limped 
quickly back again into the house. ‘I'hen Marie 
leaned out for a moment, her whole face invol- 
untarily changing as she looked for the last time 
into the misty distance, beginning, perhaps, to 
realize with something like despair the level 
dullness of her future daily life. It was a pas- 
sionate farewell look—a helpless, wistful gaze: 
she was young and eager, with throbbing pulses 
and an aching heart, that revolted against the 
woman’s relentless will. The child looked up 
into the altered face, its gleeful crowing changed 
to a little weak, scared cry: Marie started back, 
and, bending her head low over her baby, hushed 
its wailing sobs. And in the fading light I saw 
the indistinct outlines of Jacques’s good-humor- 
ed, meaningless face: he put his hand lightly 
on Marie’s shoulder, and drew her into the 
room: he shut the window, and began to trim 
the evening lamp with his deft hands. And 
from behind the lamp I saw Marie's grand fig- 
ure passing to and fro, as she hushed her child 
to sleep: there was silence in the room, and in 
the blessed stillness I knew that she would gain 
strength and calm —that peaceful calm that 
steals its way into a woman’s soul when she 
holds in her firm arms the sacred burden of a 
sleeping child. 

When the snow had melted, and the tender 
blades of grass had sprung out from the brown 
mould in the fields and hedges, and small buds 
had dotted the slender shoots of the trees, I went 
to bid farewell to the villagers of Villefranche. 
It may be in the coming years I shall see them 
again, in times of peace and plenty, when war is 
no longer devastating the rich gardens of the 
Ardennes, and fever and famine are passed away 
as a tale that is told. But never can I forget 
France as she appeared to me then, ‘‘beaatiful 
amid her woes,” her proud spirit unbroken, her 
faith in her old prestige unshaken, her children 
silently suffering in her cause: how bright, how 

tient, how proudly uncomplaining they were! 
iow soft, how winning, how warm-hearted ! 
what quick sensibilities, what flashes of keen hu- 
mor, what dignity and grace! Are the French 
indeed so callous and frivolous ?—these earnest, 
devoted husbands, these tender, helpful wives, 
supporting with their united, unwearied efforts 
large families of bright-eyed children? What a 
rich study were the faces of the old men and 
women! Life had not slipped idly past them ; 
their old age was stored with rich memories. 
‘We wept for their sufferings, but no tears came 
from their eyes; they suffered in silence, wait- 
ing and hoping it was but a black cloud passing 
over the blue breadth of their sky: it would 
break and disperse, and France would appear 
from behind it brighter, greater, more glorious 
than before. So thought the simple peasants as 
they faced starvation in their ruined homes. 

I found Marie's old mother sitting spinning out- 
side the door, in the checkered sunlight. ‘And 
so you too are going, and Heinrich is gone; noth- 
ing is left—c'est la guerre, c'est la guerre.” 

Within, Jacques was seated at a table, having 
8 writing lesson; Marie stood at his elbow, 
guiding his pen. 

“It is never too late to men 
as he rose to give me his chair. ‘‘I ought to 
know how to write. I onght to have written to 
Marie when I was away. She has told me all. 
I do not blame her; the fault was mine.” 

I put into his hand a letter that I had just re- 
ceived from an unknown correspondent, an- 
nouncing the death of Heinrich, who had been 
shot at Orleans. When he was dying he asked 
his doctor to write me a few lines: ‘* He wishes 
you to know that he is at rest, Marie, and that 
his last prayer was for happiness for you and 
Jacques.” 

Marie wept as she read the letter. Jacques 
drew her close to him, and sheltered the tear- 
stained face, ‘‘ Marie,” he said, gently, “I suf- 
fer such pain, such constant, gnawing pain, that I 
sometimes wish I, too, had been killed outright.” 
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Marie quickly raised her head; the hot tears 
ceased to flow. 

“No, dear Jacques; no, it is much better as 
it is.” 

She supported him to a couch, and, sitting 
down beside him, held his thin suffering hand 
in hers. ; 

‘* When you tonch me, Marie, the pain seems 
to pass away from me!” 

**T am so glad!” she whispered, bending over 
him her wistful, smiling face. 

I went out softly, I bade them no farewell ; 
but as I left, I, too, like Heinrich, prayed that 
Marie and Jacques might be happy, with such 
happiness as God gives to those who do not 
question nor struggle against destiny, but work 
and wait, earning that long rest which is the 
end of life. 





HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 
See illustration on page 556, 


T HE questioner is evidently awaiting with some 

anxiety the verdict of the capricious beauty 
on the pretty bracelet with which he hopes to 
win her favor. And the wistful, tender look in 
his eyes speaks of many questions deeper than 
this simple one, which he would fain ask did he 
meet with due encouragement. ‘I'he costly trink- 
et has been brought perhaps for an anniversary 
gift, or perhaps, aguin, for a peace-offering ; but 
it is evident that its acceptance involves other 
issues than that of wearing it. ‘The young girl, 
with her eyes so studiously averted from her lov- 
er’s gaze, which they must meet on the way to 
the jewel cases, is somewhat at a loss what an- 
swer to give: whether to gladden the heart of 
the youth by approving his gift, or to decline 
it, with the contents of the unopened caskets, 
with thanks. Bat, as we like to see people hap- 
py, let us hope that she will raise her eyes with 
a look of pleased approbation, and that the gold- 
en circlet may symbolize a joyful future for the 
handsome pair. 





PARIS MODES. 

[From our Own Corresponvent.] 
Fo the last fifteen years we have been living 

in Paris only for the present, without care 
for the future; now we are living only for the 
future, without care for the present; and as 
signs of the times always harmonize, in what- 
ever sphere they may appear, and always as- 
sume an identical tendency corresponding with 
the general physiognomy of the epoch, we find 
the same characteristic trait in the domain of 
fashion—indifference to the present, and large 
preparation for the future. For three months 
past in France, and for some weeks longer, wom- 
en have worn and will wear what thev have, with- 
out making any change in the articles composing 
their dress ; nevertheless, the work of renovation 
is going on, and the result will be that next win- 
ter will be essentially transitional, and we shall 
see the fusion in the fashions of the past with 
those of the future. 

For instance, the winter wrappings will be 
composite in form. ‘The paletot will fraternize 
with the talma, preserving a just medium be- 
tween the very tight and the very loose garment, 
Velvet wrappings will be trimmed with lace 
ruches and edgings, and fringe will be used 
chiefly for cashmere. Many wrappings will be 
made of black or very dark blue cloth. Some 
will affect the military shape and ornaments, of 
course with moderation, and in the good taste 
which characterizes the creators of fashion in 
Paris; for this profession exists, as I shall pres- 
ently explain. Cloth wrappings will be inter- 
lined with soft wool, and lined with light flannel 
of bright colors, which will form a very narrow 
binding all round the edge of the garment. I 
will describe one of these wrappings, which I 
have seen in preparation, as the detailed descrip- 
tion will enable my readers better to understand 
the general features of the fashion which will 
prevail next season. Paletot of grayish-blue 
cloth, as dark as possible without being black, 
neither long nor short, tight-fitting nor loose, 
and slashed all around so as to form long basques. 
Lining of light grayish-blue flannel. The edge 
of the paletot was trimmed on the outside with 
a thick braiding of grayish-blue delaine of a me- 
dium shade between that of the paletot and that 
of the lining. Of course this braiding, otherwise 
called a flat galloon, trims the edge of the slash- 
es. Along the upper edge of the braiding runs a 
very narrow piping of flannel of the same shade 
as the lining. It is to reproduce the 
same combination in black cloth with red lining, 
black braid and red piping; but this color, so 
besutifal when used in moderation, has unfortu- 
nately fallen into disgrace since its identification 
with the Commune. Similar paletots will be 
made of brown cloth with a lining of écru flan- 
nel. and a braiding of brown delaine of a medium 
shade, surmounted by an écru piping. 

Large casaques are also in preparation, either 
of cloth or velvet, adjusted in the back and 
loose in front; but the large bow in the back is 
no longer used. This has given way to small 
pleated basques, which seem to divide the ca- 
saque into two distinct parts, one of which is a 
skirt, and the other a paletot loose in front and 
tight-fitting behind. Many water-proofs will be 
made of Scotch plaid in dark colors, instead of 
the dismal and ugly water-proof cloth which has 
been so long in vogue. These will be made with 
a cape, and of a less ungraceful form than those 
of the past years. Jarge cashmere cloaks with 
capes are also talked of, but their advent is as 
yet uncertain. 

As I said just now, there exists in Paris a cer- 
tain class, very limited in number, of creators of 
fashion. Their names are unknown; their func- 
tions must remain hidden at the price of their 


success. It is their business to invent, to create; 
to have talent and genius in behalf of a few great 
dress-makers and a number of renowned dry- 
goods stores; for invention, even in the domain 
of fashion, does not fall to the lot of every one. 
These inventors work in summer for autumn, in 
autumn for winter, and so on. When their im- 
agination has suggested to them five or six gar- 
ments and as many styles of trimming, they sell 
the models thereof to the large furnishing houses. 
‘The idea of a new garment readily brings five 
hundred dollars. Once sold toa haase. it can 
not be furnished by the inventor to any other 
party. Still more, should he be guilty of the in- 
discretion of showing his models in preparation 


-to any one, he would lose his customers, and 


could no longer find a sale for his wares in the 
Paris market. Chance has made me acquainted 
with two of these creators of fashion. I shall 
never betray their secrets in France. I may, 
however, be permitted to avail myself of them 
elsewhere. 

At this moment two pretty models are in prep- 
aration for the autumn season. One of these is 
a black silk fichu, entirely pleated and covering 
the bust. To this fichu are attached three ex- 
tremely wide flounces of black lace, set one above 
another in such a manner as almost completely 
to cover the skirt of the dress. ‘I'he other model 
is a casaque made of a point of black lace and 
nine yards of the same lace, uncut, like the point. 
Over the casaque is tied in the back a sash of 
black gros grain eight inches wide, and fringed 
at the ends. For the daytime and in full dress 
this casaque is worn over a silk or foulard dress 
with high neck and long sleeves, and for evening 
with low-necked and short-sleeved light silk dress. 

‘The mixture of different stuffs of the same 
color, but of different fabric, producing contrasts 
of light and shade by the variety of reflection, 
constitutes a mine of happy effects, which will be 
worked next winter. For ingtance, dresses of 
faye, or demi-lustre silk, will be trimmed with 
velvet or satin of the same color, and velvet 
dresses with faye of a similar shade. One of the 
prettiest combinations of this sort is the follow- 
ing. Skirt of black faye, with a deep pleated 
flounce, surmounted by a black velvet band and 
a pleated heading; the band is edged on each 
side with a satin piping. Over-skirt of the same 
faye, with large pleats in the back. ‘The fronts 
of the over-skirt are turned back and caught to- 
gether behind under the pleats. The parts turn- 
ed back, forming a kind of revers, are faced all 
the way through with black velvet edged with 
satin piping. ‘The joining of the revers is cover- 
ed by a large bow of black velvet cut from the 
piece and bound with satin. The waist, of faye, 
is trimmed with pleated ruffles. The basques, 
rather long and pleated, are lined with black 
velvet. The under edge of the basque at the 
back is caught up in the middle, and fastened to 
the bottom of the waist in such a manner as to 
form a sort of fan made by the black velvet 
lining of the basque. The sleeves have black 
velvet cuffs, bound with satin and edged with 
pleated ruffles of faye. The high waist has a 
large black velvet sailor collar finished like the 
cults. 

Another much simpler but very pretty dress, 
designed for the demi-season, is composed of a 
slate gray silk skirt, trimmed with perpendicular 
bands of brown velvet ribbon, forming a kind of 
broad stripe. Over-skirt of brown cashmere, 
bordered with a pleated cashmere ruffle an inch 
and three-quarters wide, above which is set a 
band of slate gray velvet. Casaque-waist, with 
long pleated basques trimmed like the over-skirt. 
Sleeves furnished with cuffs of slate gray velvet, 
and trimmed with a pleated ruche of brown silk 
ribbon. 

For the last assemblies of summer and the 
first of autumn many dresses are worn of plain 
light silk, trimmed with embroidered white mus- 
lin flounces. The effect is very pretty, but I 
prefer gauze rouslin flounces, without embroidery 
or lace, and simply hemmed. A dress of this 
kind was sent yesterday to Mademoiselle De 
G——. The French watering-places are brill- 
iant this year, for the reason that any native of 
France, whether man or woman, would think it 
a disgrace to go to any summer resort in Ger- 
many. No French artist would consent to be 
heard in Baden ; our talent all remains in France. 
The toilette of Mademoiselle De G—— was com- 
posed of a skirt of very light silver gray silk, 
made with a train (the dress was designed for a 
large dinner-party), and trimmed with two wide 
flounces of very thin white gauze muslin, gath- 
ered and simply hemmed. Small pouf of silk 
like the dress, very bouffant on the hips, and 
trimmed with a gauze muslin flounce. Marie 
Antoinette waist, with a point in front and small 
pleated basques in the back, and very long waist- 
ed. The waist, with sleeves reaching only to 
the elbow, and trimmed with two gauze muslin 
ruffles, opened in front, square and very low, 
was high in the back. Inside the waist was a 
peasant fichn of gauze muslin, closely pleated, 
and quite high, like those seen in the portraits 
of Marie Antoinette. On the neck was worn a 
slender gold chain, bearing an anchor of dark 
blue enamel. The anchor now generally takes 
the place of the medallion, and symbolizes at 
once the gratitude of France for her brave navy 
and her firm hope in a brighter future. I can 
not describe the sober elegance of this airy and 
simple toilette. Another much richer dress was 
of Bengal rose silk, glacé with white, without 
trimming. The over-skirt and half-high waist, 
with half sleeves, were of white crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with beantiful point d’Alengon, the 
richest of all laces. But, in spite of its costliness, 
this toilette was eclipsed by the one we have just 
described. 

At this moment many white muslin dresses 
are seen with two skirts, bordered each with a 
chicorée ruche of brown, dark green, dark blue, 
or even black silk. ‘The chicorée ruche is made 
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of a strip pinked on each side and gathered in 
the middle. The wrapping at the same time 
forms the tunic, and is also of white muslin, long 
and loose, and looking like a long dressing sacque 
or wrapper. It is confined at the waist by a belt 
of the same color as the ruches, and is trimmed 
like those of the two skirts. 

Bonnets are evidently about to experience a 
transformation. At this moment they are seen 
made of Pamela straw, neither very open nor 
very close, but with much larger brims than 
those of last year, and with ruches of illusion, 
as in olden times. ‘There is little doubt that 
the winter bonnets will be, if not really large, 
yet large enough to protect the head from the 
weather. A few round hats of black lace are 
seen trimmed with a long Spanish net, like that 
of Figaro in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” made of 
black tulle and lace, and fastened to the left 
shoulder, Emmevine Rarmonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Frrrrers.—Pat over the fire a pint of new milk; into 
a pint of flour mix as much new milk as will make a 
etiff, smooth paste; when the milk in the stew-pan 
boils, stir in this paste very slowly, and stirring all the 
time to prevent its being lumpy; remove it from the 
hottest part of the fire to prevent scorching; when 
this is well mixed in, let it bubble once; take it off, and 
add the grated yellow rind of two lemons, and a litle 
salt, and beat well for three or four minutes. Set it 
aside to cool; add a little of the lemon juice and the 
yolks of three or four eggs; beat all until light; then 
the beaten whites, stirred in lightly. Into the drip- 
ping-pan put three spoonfuls of fresh lard ; when it 
gets hot drop in a spoonfal of batter in a place. Let 
the fritters cook qnickly, and when one side is brown, 
turn and brown the other; then put them in a colan- 
der and let them drain, but keep them in a hot place, 
that they may not coo. Sugar and cinnamon, with a 
little nutmeg, are very nice for sifting over them, 

A.xoxv Purprva.—This makes a nice and very hand- 
some dessert. Blanch three ounces of almonds, which 
can be procured shelled at any cake baker's or confec- 
tionery, When cold, rab them in a mortar until they 
are reduced to a paste, adding by degrees, to keep them 
from ofling, two table-epoonfuls of rose-water. Put 
over the fire one pint of new milk; with a quarter of 
a pound of pulverized sugar beat the yolks of six eggs 
until very light, As soon as the milk boils remove it 
from the fire, stir in the sugar and eggs, beating well 
all the time; last of all stir in the almonds, beating 
three or four minutes, and then set aside tocool, With 
the whip-churn (a fork will do, but the churn is easier 
and better) froth a quart of cream that has been well 
sweetened until it is stiff; remove the froth as it rises, 
In a glase dish arrange sponge cake, and spread rasp- 
berry jelly over the slices, both at bottom and sides, 
Over this pour the custard, and on top pile the whipped 
cream. It should not be made very long before it is 
wanted. 7 

Mortor Srew.—Cut the cold mutton into thin slices, 
taking care to remove the gristle, skin, or sinew that 
may adhere. The pieces taken off can be put by to 
make gravy or broth from. Put into a stew-pan the 
pieces wanted for a stew; pour over them a little 
gravy that has been boiled with a very little thyme and 
8 few pepper-corns; add a few drops of essence of 
celery, or three or four celery heads can be boiled with 
the thyme in the gravy; let the meat warm slowly 
after adding the hot gravy. Just before sending the 
stew to table take out the meat, dredge a little flour 
into the liquor, let it simmer a few minutes, put back 
the meat, and allow it to heat up well. 

Crrron Prasrevap, superior.—Select fine, perfect 
frnit; cut into slices about an inch wide and five 
inches long, having them as uniform in size as possi~ 
ble, as they make a much better appearance on the ta- 
ble. Put the slices of melon into a preserving kettle; 
cover them with water in which a small piece of alum 
has been dissolved, in about the proportion of eight 
pounds of the fruit to a piece of alum half the size of 
a hickory-nut; let the slices boil in this water until a 
straw will pass through them easily, but not until they 
fall in pieces and break up; drain them, and lay them 
in a broad vessel of cold water for twelve or fifteen 
hours, keeping them covered; then tie in a muslin 
bag (a thin one) one-quarter of a pound of strong race- 
ginger ; boil it in three pints of clear rain-water until 
the water is highly flavored (more so than you think it 
should be); to every pound of fruit allow s pound of 
the very best loaf-cugar; take out the ginger and put 
in the suger, letting it boil until it seems thick enough, 
and carefully removing all scum as it rises, Now add 
the juice of four large juicy Jemons, and the citron, 
which has been well drained (if not the sirup will be 
too thin); slice very thinly, cutting all the way across, 
three fresh lemons, carefully remove the seeds, and 
put the slices in the kettle; let it simmer about half 
an hour; take it off the fire, and put the preserves in 
jars, not sealing up or covering until a day or two, 
that the watery particles may evaporate. When ready 
to seal, place a brandy paper on top. 

A griddle for baking cakes should never be greased, 
as this destroys the delicate flavor of the cakes. Scour 
well with a cloth and sand, wash with hot suds, wipe 
dry, and just before baking rub with a coarse cloth 
and salt. It fs not necessary to wash and scour it 
every time it is wanted: only once, to get all the grease 
out; but use the cloth and salt every time you put 
fresh cakes on, just as grease would be used. 

Frizzixp Brzr.—Shave off very thin slices of dried 
beef, not making the pieces too long ; put into a stew- 
pan a tea-cupful of cold water, then the alices of beef ; 
after it simmers a few minutes, add a small spoonful 
of butter; when this is melted take out the meat, put- 
ting it where it will keep hot; beat well the yolk of 
one egg, add slowly two table-spoonfuls of cream or 
milk, in which a tea-epoonfal of flour has been stirred, 
and ponr it into the boiling liquor, stirring to prevent 
curdling; salt and pepper to taste; when it has sim. 
mered a few minutes pour in half a tea-cupful of cream 
or new milk, and pour it over the meat. 

‘Trn-Wane.—Every careful housekeeper is as particu- 
lar with her “kitchen tins” as with herchina; but the 
endlesa scouring with sand and soap that some think 
a part of the dally work only renders the tins dull and 
Dlack, as the bright outer coat is soon taken off. It is 
much better to wash them in hot water, rabbing on 
soft soap thoroughly, rinsing them in boiling water, 
and wiping them dry; leave them a few minutes near 
the stove, where they will dry; not near enough, how- 
ever, to melt them, All tin and fron utensile in kitch- 
en use after washing and wiping should be allowed to 
dry near the fire, #0 that no moisture is left on them; 
there is then no rust to scour out, and your utensils 
are always ready for use, 
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INFANT’S WARDROBE. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS infant's wardrobe will be found very 

useful to those of our readers who are 
continually applying to us for cut patterns of 
this kind. It comprises the six mi 
inent a s in an infant's outfit, 
gored robe, yoke slip, night slip, 
nd shirt. But one size is fur- 
ich can be easily adjusted so as to 
suit all infants until they are old enough to 
put on short clothes. The patterns given 
are those most commonly used at this time. 































sions, and may be made plainly or elaborately, 
according to the purpose for which it is required. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 314 yards. 
Extra for puffing, 11¢ yards. 
Lace for trimming, 18 yard: 
Ixrant’s Yor Strp.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front of yoke, back of yoke, sleeve, and 
front and back breadths of skirt. Gather the 
top of the. body to fit the yoke, and sew them 
together with a very fine cord. Sew in the sleeve 
with the longest part to the notch in the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you in sewing. 
Finish the neck with a cord. Close the 0 
the waist with buttons and button-holes, Trim 

























Invant’s Nigut Suir. 





Inrant’s Yowe Stir. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN OF IN- 
FANT’S WARDROBE. 

Tuis pattern consists of 
six articles, viz.: cloak with 
hood, gored robe, yoke slip, 
night slip, petticoat, and 
shirt. 

Inrant’s ChLoak wiTH 
Hoov,—This pattern is in 
three pieces—cloak, cape, 
and hood. The perforations 
in the neck show 
where the darts are 
to be taken up to 
fit the neck. Al- 

Ixrant’s Gorep Rose. lowance is made 

in the pattern for 

the hem in front. ‘The back of the cloak, cape, and hood should be 

laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid making a seam. Gather the 

edge of the hood on an elastic cord, draw up the top to fit the neck 

of the cloak, and finish with a binding. This garment is very pretty 

made of white cashmere, with the cape elaborately embroidered with 
white silk and edged with fringe. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 344 

Ixrant’s Gorep Rone.—This pattern i 


the bottom of the skirt, neck, and 
sleeves with lace or a narrow ruffle. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches 
wide, 144 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 3% yards. 
Ixrant’s Nicut Srp. — This 
pattern is in three pieces —front, 
back, and sleeve. Lay the straight 
~~. edge of the three pieces on the fold 
of, the cloth, to avoid making a 
seam. Cut an opening of about 
ten inches in the back and hem it. 
Hem the neck and run 
in a narrow bobbin. 
Gather the top of the 
sleeve, and place the 4 
seam at the notch in Inrant’s Coax wit Hoop. 
front of the armhole. 
‘Trim the neck and sleeves with narrow cambric edging. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2 

Edging, 1 yard. 

Ixrant’s Petticoat.—This pattern is in two pieces—band and 
breadth for the skirt. The top of the band is cut out for the armhole. 
Cut two pieces the size of the breadth, sew them together, lay the top 
in small pleats, and sew it to the band, which is closed with two but- 
tons and button-holes. 





































yards. 
in five pieces—gore for 






the front, back of waist, breadth for the side and back of skirt, sleeve, “Ss. Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 114 yards. 

and belt. ‘The waist and skirt are cut together in the front gore. InFant’s Petticoat. Cotton cloth for band, one-quarter of a yard. 

The straight edge is laid on the fold of the cloth, as there is no seam Isrant’s Sixt.—This pattern is open at the back, and is cut with- 
in the front. Fold the cloth, lay the edge of the pattern that is not INFANT'S WARDROBE. ont a seam under the arm. ‘Ihe front, back, and shoulders are cut 


notched on the fold, and cut the length; open the material, and cut Patterna of thia entire Wardrobe, consisting of with revers. Sew the shoulder seams together, and set the sleeves into 
another piece of the exact size and length, and you will have the At pSunig Robe, Tee sites Night Slip, Petticoat, ‘and’ Shirt, the armholes according to the notches, letting the upper comers of the 
right width in the skirt—that is, two yards. Sew the two together, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on ‘Receipt of Twenty-foe Cents.) sleeves lap over toward the front, and bringing the perforations even- 
which will bring a seam in the middle of the back. Leave an open- 

ing of about six inches in tho } 
seam and hem it, gather the ee ey 
plain breadths at the top, and 
stitch on the belt. Gather the 
bottom of the waist, draw it 
up to correspond to the size 
of the belt, and stitch it on; 
then join it to the front gore 
according to the notches. « 
Gather the top of 
the waist in’ the 
back and top of the 
sleeve, and finish 
it with a narrow 
binding. If the 
dress is made of 
cambric or French 
muslin, trim the 
front gore from to] 
, to bottom = wit! 
puffs, separated by 
a band of lace, and 
graduated in width, 
the top ones being 
one-third the width 
of those at the bot- 
tom. Edge the 
front gore all 
around with nar- 
row lace or a ruf- 
fle. ‘Trim the bot- 
tom of the skirt 
with lace or a ruf- 
fle to match the 
front gore,’ sur- 
mounted with three 
rows of puffing sep- 
arated with narrow 
lace. Adonble row 
of lace finishes the 
front poff. Trim 
the neck and bot- 
tom of the sleeve 
with lace, Make 
a belt of ribbon 
about four inches 
wide, laid in folds, 
and finish it on the 
right side with 
three ribbon sash 
ends, six or eight 
inches wide, and 
eradaated inlength 
—27, 21, and 14 
inches long. Loop 
the sleeves with rib- 
tied in bows. 
‘This makes a very 
handsome christen- 
ing robe; it is suit- 
Fig. 1.—Ecru Ponges Suit.—Back. able for all occa- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


(Sepremper 2, 1871. 








ly together. Trim the sleeves and revers with 
edging. 

Quantity of material, 86 inches wide, for half 
a dozen shirts, a yard and a half. 

Edging for a dozen shirts, 5 yards. 





¥oru Pongee Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 557. 

Tas suit is made of écra pongee, and con- 
sists of skirt, over-skirt, and heart-shaped basque- 
waist, The trimming is composed of gathered 
rnffles and ruches, rolls, rosettes, and bows of 
the material. The over-skirt is draped as shown 
by the illustration, Tucked Swiss muslin chem- 
isette. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. Y.—If you are a careful reader of the Bazar, you 
must have seen many hints as to the harmony of col- 
ors, and their adaptability to different complexions. 
Indeed, we know of no book that will teach you as 
mach about the art of dressing as a volume of the 
same Bazar. 

V. F. C.—There are phonographic journals publish- 
ed, we believe, in the United States, but we can not 
give you their addrees, . 

Sxnxx.—The lady was bound in courtesy to reply to 
your letter asking permission to correspond with her. 
You certainly should not call unless you have reason 
to believe that she did not receive the letter. 

J. A. J.—We have already published such an article 
as you call for. The books you mention may probably 
be found at the public libraries. 

Donisert.—Enceladus was one of the giants that 
warred against Jove. Ashe fled, worsted, from the con- 
test Minerva flung the island of Sicily upon him. Be- 
ing immortal, he could not die, and his straggles have 
caused ever since the eruptions of Mount Etna, ac- 
cording to the dictum of the classic poeta. 

Croquer.—An umpire is not necessary in playing 
croquet, but it is requisite that you should decide in 
advance what rules shall govern the game, in order to 
prevent dispute. You should stand aside and watch 
your turn for playing, as by striet construction you can 
not call on any one to summon you. Balls with one, 
two, and three stripes of but two colors are better for 
this reason than several colors, which are easlly for- 
gotten. It is not necessary to play three games to de- 
cide which is victorious. 

A Sossoniurr.—The Tunisiar is the common Afghan 
stitch, well known to all crochet-workers. We have 
given full descriptions of stitches in our colamns, and 
can not repeat them for individuals. To get the full 
benefit of the Bazar you should read it regularly. 

Curmru.—We have already given a sketch of Bea- 
trice Cenci in answer to a previous correspondent. 
Read the paragraph above. “ Sintram” was written 
by La Motte Fouqné, the author of “ Undine.”—You 
can wear the dress you describe. 

8. A.—If your friend is very desirous of your com- 
pany, he will not consider the fact that you were once 
‘too busy to ride with him a sufficient reason for never 
asking you again; and if he wishes to marry yon, it 
is equally probable that he will wignify this desire 
plainly enough to be understood. 

Vv. D. P.—Young women that whistle, and young 
men with hats worn over one eye, or on the back of 
the head, would have very little chance of admission 
into refined society. 

Cotxotats.—Alma Mater signifies nourishing moth- 
er, and is popularly used to designate the college at 
which one was educated. We believe that Cambridge, 
England, was the first university which received the 
name in this connection. As to your handwriting we 
can say nothing. Should we reply to all similar in- 
quiries we must convert the Bazar into an oracle of 
chirography. 

Auipa.—We think your letter has been answered. 
‘Your sample is evidently good, pure allk, no matter of 
what brand. We can not estimate ite value. Thirty 
yards {s a small quantity for two suits. You will have 
to make plain skirts with a very simple polonalse. 
Eighteen or twenty yards are purchased for suits not 
thought elaborate. 

C. S.—A plain deal table purchased of the carpenter, 
and simply draped with white muslin over cambric, is 
an easy plan for a tollette-table. 

Mas. W.—The traveling suit pattern has been sent 
you. Your sample is Irish poplin, worth here about 
the price you paid for it. Make a polonaise and skirt 
with velvet bands for trimming. 

R. Y.—Sleeves are not neceseary in the water-proof 
cloak, but you can put them in beneath the cape if you 


E. N.—Arrange your hair in the Greek style described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32, Vol. IV. Your 
sample ts poplinette. 

A. C.—The pleating on the over dress of child's 
Pprinceeee suit is narrow and in half-inch pleate. That 
on the dress skirt has simply a bias band stitched at 
the top. 

May M. S8—A white muslin waist will look best 
beneath the polonaise. Pleated linen or nansook 
blouses are much worn now. Make your sample by 
Princesse sult pattern, or by the polonaise suit for 
misses. 

Mzs. H. 8. T.—The simplest turned-over collar of 
Unen, doubled and slightly hollowed ont about the 
back of the neck, is worn with boy’s shirt-walst. The 
cuff is a square cuff like those of gentlemen's shirts, 
or else is doubled and turned back. Fasten the stock- 
ing elastics to the belt of the child's drawers by a but- 
ton on each side. 

Apurexe.—Make your grenadine and buff lawn with 
box-pleated blouse, half-flowing sleeves, draped upper 
skirt, and a broad pleated flounce on the lower skirt. 
A single pleat on each seam of front and side goree 

. holds the fallness of drevs skirts; the straight back 
widths are in French gathers, made by a long stitch 

. outside, and a short one between on the under side. 
The skirt is then overseamed to a helt. 

Cravpr.—Long braids are worn not only by girls of 
fourteen but by grown young Isdies, so you do not 
need a more womanly way of wearing your hair. Your 
friend should read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
82, VoL IV, Sailor collars are; worn by girls of your 
age. 

H. 8. A.—We do not answer questions about MSS, 
in this column. 

Lavga.—Buy a equare striped shawl of soft wool 
Tepe. The princesse suit, with over dress buttoned be- 
hind, is exceedingly pretty for a girl of nine years, 

Mus. M. E. M.—Your large plaid silk is out of fash. 
fon, and should be very plainly made, not to attract 
attention. Make @ plain waist and skirt, and wear 
it under a polonaise of black silk or of waite muslin. 





Frrenp or tre Bazar.—Trim your Japanese silk 
with raveled silk ruches the color of the stripe in your 
sample. Roee-color will look well with it. Open front 
over-ekirts are much worn. 

Junnre F.—We have no cut paper pattern of the 
Marguerite polonaise. It is a tight watst, extending 
ina plain short basque over the hips, and at the end 
of this basque the widths are widened to form a very 
fall skirt. 

Euiza.—It is not convenient for us to publish “ at 
full length the system for reducing flesh.” The Bazar 
has already discussed this topic. Banting ie not a 
Bostonian, but an Englishman. Any publisher will 
order his book for you. 

L, A.—If you will give us your address and size the 
missing sacque will be sent you. 

Miss D—n, Dunximx.—Should not think your case 
dyspepsia at all, but an accumulation of morbid secre- 
tions from living on too concentrated food. Eat coarse 
bread and farinaceous diet for a fortnight; sit in the 
sun a8 much as you can; take warm baths at night 
before going to bed, water at ninety-five degreea. You 
will not suffer from heat afterward, but feel the circu- 
lation equalized. Keep your head protected from the 
sun by a wet cloth inside your hat, besides the hat and 
parasol ; then ride and walk in the sun as much as you 
can between eight and half past ten, mornings, and 
after three in the latter part of the day. Mild but 
thorough alteratives are recommended. Use no made 
gravies or rich food, especially pastry, for three months 
tocome. Eat juicy meats, fruit, and carefully cooked 
vegetables, For the pain in the hip use warm bathe, 
covering that side of the person. If a warm bath 
makes you faint, keep ice-water at hand to bathe the 
head plentifully and wet the heart. For catarrh hold 
your face in a basin of tepid water (seventy degrees), 
and snuff it up the nose. Try this ten minutes three 
times aday. Drink all you want, adding a little phoe- 
phoric acid to the water. This is harmless (not phos- 
phorus), and tastes like lemonade if flavored a little, 
and checks too copious perspiration. Inetead of stimu- 
lants at night, try hot foot-batha, with either cold or 
‘warm water to the head as you find agrecable. 

Mas. L. J. B.—We can not tell you where to find the 
cases mentioned. 

P. M. G.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
81, Vol. IV., for hints about a white alpaca dreas. 

Boston.—Bazar No. 18, Vol. IL, contains the pat- 
tern and full directions for a Watteau wrapper. You 
can order it at this office. The embroidery should 
conceal the bine stamping of the design.—In mar- 
riages at home the bride usually enters the parlor with 
the groom. A single note sheet is all that is neces- 
sary for an invitation to a marriage at home.—Fifteen 
yards make a low-necked drees, with court train, simn- 
ply trimmed. 

‘Maz. I. B.—A white piqué dress is suitable for church 
for a lady of forty years. At this season comfort is 
more considered than any thing elee in church cos- 
tumes. Simple over dreases of white Victoria lawn, 
made polonaise style and trimmed with elde pleatinge, 
are suitable for ladies of any age. 

Purtia.—Pompadonr front with chatelaine braids is 
the popular way of wearing the hair. Long ear-rings 
with many pendants, and hoope swinging in larger 
hoops, all made of Etruscan gold, are now fashionable. 
—Of course you should be polite enough to ask your 
friend into the house after he has escorted you home, 
unleas the hour is too late. 

Cativonnrioca.—Your inquiry has been answered in 
New York Fashions. 

Yoone Lavy.—Make your blue silk suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Ba-~ 
zar No. 15, VoL IV. Trim with raffles of the same, 
from beneath which peep pleated frills of Swiss mus- 
in. 

Apxiia.—At a quiet wedding where the bride wears 
her brown traveling dresa she and the groom should 
wear very light brown or else pearl-colored kid gloves. 

Jaxet.—Make your brown poplin with a polonaise 
and single ekirt, trimmed with fringe and bias bands 
of poplin piped with heavy repped silk or velvet of the 
same or a darker shade. 

‘Maxovrnrre.—Read reply above to “ Jennie F.” 

P. H.—Square pillows remain in fashion, Make 
plain muslin slips to cover your pillows, and for sleep- 
ing on at night if you choose, and spread over these in 
the daytime a “sham” of square linen, raffied and 
tucked around the edge, with your monogram, or clue 
very large intials, embroidered in the centre in orna- 
mental letters. 

Aza Pay.—Your sample is Japanese silk, worth very 
little, as are all mixtures of cotton with silk. Make it 
very inexpensively, and wear beneath a polonalise of 
Victoria lawn.—‘* Hannah” is published as soon as the 
advance sheets are received from abroad. 

Mas. R. H.—A back number of the Bazar will fur- 
nish you patterns of ladies’ under-clothing, directions 
for making, and designs for trimming. Closed draw- 
ers are most used now by ladies, and are not incon- 
venient. You can order Bazar from this office. 

Etaa.—For cashmere wraps consult Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. IV. For your buff linen nse the pleated blouse 
and long over-skirt, A polonaise and single skirt for 
alpaca. 





Tuenre is no excuse for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, 
when a few doses pf AreR’s SARSAPARILLA 
would cleanse their murky blood and restore 
their health and vigor. Ye muddy victims of 
bilious disease, have some regard for your neigh- 
bors, if not for yourselves. —[Com.] 








Weak hair is strengthened by the use of Hall's 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—{Com.] 











"s Yeast 
iscuite, 
{Com.j 


Asx your Grocer or Tea-Dealer for 
Pouder, the best baking powder for preparin; 
Rolls, Bread, Griddle C; Wafics, Pastry ,c 








“Wurroown's Rewepy ror Astiwa enabled my wife 
to eleep quietly."—Kimuart Haviey, Wardsboro', Vt. 








Corvixa Warzt.—B; 
vented Copyiny Wheel patterns may be traneferred 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally neeful for catting patterns of all aorte, 
whether from other patterus or from the garments 
themrelves, For enle by Newadenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mall un receipt of 25 cents, 
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pee MOTH PATCHES, FRECKL 
and Tan, use Perry's Moth and F Je Li 








It is reliable ‘and harmless. Sold by Druggists ¢ 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


‘Latest Novelty for eM Ber iac 


J. Marie Farina, 
VIENNA, COLOCNE, paRisS 


Handkerchief 


% oy 
ee Am ea dee cea 
FOR. SALE BY ALL: DRUCCISTS. 








Cc It has the di eate and refi reehing 
agrance of genuine Farina 

eq Beene 
TEs Indispensable to 





STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Succeseors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iurortzrs oy GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


894 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


H. HENDERSON’S | 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Beat ualey. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 





RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
serchief, in apartments, sick-rooma, 
&e., &e. 

Special stati for the 
United Staten” re 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 

38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


TIME IS MONEY! 


A WALTHAM WATCH 


WILL GIVE YOU 


A Great Deal of ‘Time 


FOR A 
VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


‘We publish a very interesting pamphlet, entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beauti- 
fully illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly 
printed on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to 
any one who will send us their address, and it will be 
found very interesting to both Watch wearers and 
Watch buyers. With it we send our descriptive Cate- 
logue and Price-List of Waltham Watches. It will af- 
ford us pleasure to send them to every reader of this 


paper. 
Address (no stamp required for return postage), and 
state you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD «& ©0., 


865 Broadway, New York. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEB. 1ST. 


IFLES, Shot-Gu Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West 
rnx Gun Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
era, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 








Harper’s Weekly Four Months for One Dollar. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated Serial Story, by 


WILEIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘The Moonstone,” &c., will be commenced next week ix 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
New Subscribers will be supplied with the WeexKty from September 2, in which Number 
this Story will begin, to the close of the year, four months, for Ong Dottar. 





tyle, and have but ono price for our 
from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 


send tt back 





Binsos” due re 
"UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 








WABREN WARD & CO.,, Manufacturers 
EVERY VABIDTY of FURNK 
o1 
for City and Conntry Residences, ee 
Nos, 15 and 77 Spring St 
Corner of Crosby St., N. ¥. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


9 Will not explode! It stands a fire 
SUR test over 150° Fahrenheit. We 
take ir Kerosene oll 110° fire 
test and redistill it by our new 
process, rejecting all npurities 
and explosive elements fully 4. 
u Our “Sargry” Ort, pure, odor- 
va lees, and brilliant, costa only 
F hour; and a lighted lamp may be upect 4 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. e Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently recommend its use as 8 
rotection to life and property. For sale by all grocers, 
ragusts, &c., in the U. ‘tra inducements to deal- 
cre. Address Densrow & Busut, 180 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 
8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; 84S. Calvert St., Balti- 
more, Md. ; 615. Water St, Chicago, IL ; orCleveland,O. 


One of Prof. Leos’ 
B wil instantly curl the eivaigh 
autly curl the si test 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy maselve curls, in every case, or money refund- 
ed. Price 25 cents a package, portpaid, or threo for 
50centa, Address E, Hotupoox, Uxbridge, Mase. 











CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIAL 


EXPOSITION, 
1871. 


—OPEN— 
September 6 until October 7. 


In immenee Buildings, specially erected for this par- 
pose, costing over $60,000, in the very Centre of the City, 
covering over three acres. 

Open to receive articles August 16th. 

Ample arrangements have made for conveying 
articles and visitors. 

For full particulars, address 
H. MoCOLLUM, 

Secretary. 





A. T. GOSHORN, 
President. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
= THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE 

= IN THE WORLD, 
= WA Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 

@ million of dollara, 

BACENTS WANTED 
gin unoccupied territory, 
For particulars address 
a Wilson Sewing Mechine Co. 
o Cleveland, 0,; St. Louis, 
pMo.; Providence, R. 
‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; B 

ton,Mass. ; Pittsbu 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, In: 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wi 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Ric! 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Teéx,; San Francisco, Cal.: or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


V ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just un blished ; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlt Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stantord Holme, D.D.; A tog of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Marning and Evening Ezerciacs, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. "Liberal Com 
missions will be given. Apply, for fall particulars, to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brother 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


























D—AGENTS ($20 per day). to tell 
ebrated HOME SHUTTT.E SEWING 
MACHINE, Has the wnder-feet, makes the 

{88 | lock stitch" {alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
Machine in the market. Address JONN- 
CLARK, & CO., Boeton, Mase.; Pitte 


ago, ill; or St. Logis, Mu, 














SerremBer 2, 1871.] 


A T. STEWART & CO. 





are receiving by almost every steamer 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF GOODS 
ADAPTED FOR FALL WEAR, 
Viz: 

BLACK, PLAIN, AND FANCY SILKS; 
DRESS GOODS, LOW, MEDIUM, AND RICH; 
RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACES, 
MOURNING GOODS, IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, MILLINERY, 
READY-MADE SUITS AND MANTLES, 
FRENCH AND INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
and a very extensive assortment of 


HOUSE-KEEPING AND HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GooDs, 


Giving strangers and those visiting the city an oppor- 
tunity to supply thelr wants at an unusually early pe- 
riod. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH 8TS. 


Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1871. 








Contents: 
MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND. 
8. 


InecetRatic 


uk Light. —‘The 
iz The Golden Sea.” 
—Sands Point.—* Through a beautiful Lane.”— 
J. Howard Payne. — Windmill on the Road to 
Amaganvett.—Uld Church at East Hampton. — 
‘Mp of the Long Island Coast from Sag Harbor to 
Montauk Point.—Kitchen Fire-Place in the Payne 
Homestead. — Boat in Sand-Drif.— Wreck of 
the Catharine. — Ear- Marke. — Fragments of 
Wrecks on the Beach. — Osborne's. —The Ship- 
wrec! Night.—“ Desolate Graves."—Cattle on 
the Slopes.—* The Shatter of the Sea."— Agrical- 
tural Prosperity. — Scrub- Growth. — King aud 
Queen of the Montauks, 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES.—Stnrruax 


Travet anv Expomation. z 
Intesrrations, — Ghijigha, Eastern Siberia.— 
ush during his Tray- 


Map showing Route of K. J. 
elx aud Explorations in Northeastern Asia.—Avat- 
cha.—Gilnk Lotka and Village.—Gilak Encamp- 
ment.—Mikhaeloff.—Constantine.—Interior of a 
Yakout Yourt.—Oudekol.—Fox-Trap.—Reindecr 
Sled.—Bear-Trap.—Fight between Reindeer and 
Dogs.—Yakouy oman.—Yakout Man,—Ermine- 
rap. 

LOVING, BUT UNLOVED. 

THE BARD OF ABBOTSFORD. 

It.ustnatioms. — The Oriel-Window. —Jeanie 
Deans —Norma.—The Templar’s Fate.—Betrayal 
of Amy Robsart.—The Lilies.—By the Fountain.— 
The Token Scene.—" Only the young Lord's Vel- 
vet Cap and matted Sable Plume.“—Sir Walter 
Scott.—Fac-simile of Part of a Stanza from Mar- 
mion. bbotsford, from the North Bank of the 
Tweed. — Scott's Library at Abbotsfurd. — Loch 
Katrine.—Dryburgh Abbey. 

THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 

FAILURES IN KINGCRAFT. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avruonor “Tur 
Donor Cron,” ete. 

Cuartea XXV. Seeking for Help. 

Cuarter XXVI. The Avenger on the Track. 

Cuarter XXVIL Face to Face. 

Cuartex XXVIII. Torn Asunder. 

Cuarree XXIX. Found at Last. 


Tii.corrationa. —" Ethel obtained a Pair of Scis- 
sors.” —" Tonitruendum est Malnm !*— * Inglis 


Milor, T sall buf youair Life."—‘‘One Arm went 
around her.” 


THE SCHOOL-MASTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
REGRET. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avtuog or “Masz.'s 
Progress,” etc. 


EARTHQUAKE LAW. 
A SUMMER'S AMUSEMENT. By Anniz Tuomas, 
WAITING. 
LYELL AND GEOLOGY. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 
CAUGHT BY AN HEIRESS, By Josrm M‘Cartuy. 
OPPORTUNITY. 
THE REFORMATION IN UTAH. 
STOLEN FLOWERS. 
PUNS AND PUNSTERS. By Jomn G. Saxz. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 




















The Forty-third Volume of Hanrrn’s Macatine 
commenced with the June Number. Each Namber 
of Hanrer'’s Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of any other monthly periodical in the world. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Maaazure, One Copy for One Year. 
Werxtr, One Copy for One Year 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year. 
Haxrenr's Macazing, Hagrxe's WEexy, and Harren’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





{LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudaon River Inatitute, 
at Claverack, N.¥. For both sexes, Term opens 
Yept. 4th. Rev. Atoxzo Fiavu, AM, President. 
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use. 


Firstly, it alla; 
or pain; thin 


rdly, it 


summer day. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life aud 
Times of Henry, Loup Brovcuam. Written by Him- 
self, Vola.’T. and IL. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA, A Book for Girls. 
By Gronotana M. Cra, Author of Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “Johu 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Hie- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C, Annorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolation,” ke. Elegantly Wilustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth, 3 00. wf 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Bust : being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Haly, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spaln, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Peannoxe Fer- 
nivor. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities, 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tu 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: ogmpited from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by hig Great-Grand- 
danghter, Sawau N. Raxpovru. With Illustrations. 
Crowu SVo, Hluminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI’S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Stndent's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuantas Lyeut, Bart, 
F.R.S., Author of The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than 600 
Diustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Sibet Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Rrouany J. Bosn, late of the 
Rnsso-American Telegraph Expedition. Ilastrated. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
x Auuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150, 















































LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacow Auuorr. Coplously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 0, 





Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuanues Reape, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in Hie Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Ilustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuanurs Grnnon, Au- 
thor of ‘Robin Gray.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwaut. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. LZ 


WON—NOT WOOED. By the Anthor of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” “Gwendoline's Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Froxanon Manny- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antoony Trocrorr, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” "The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c, Tlustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 











ANTEROS. By Gronar A. Lawrenoe, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE. 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt," 
mie Keller,” &c. 





re. J. H. Rove, Author 
Race for Wealth,” * Phe- 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





——_———. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pvnttsuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HOOKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 1%n0, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 8vo,Sheep, $2 50. 


KNAPP'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo, Half Leath- 
er, $1 75. eS 


DRAPER'S CHEMISTRY. 19m0, Cloth, $1 60. 
ANTHON'S TACITUS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 60. 


ad Hanren im Peoria will Send elther of the 
we worl y mail, postage prepaid, to part 
the United States, on receipt of the price. oe v 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 

where. And for eale whole- 
anle only by the Great Atlan- 
fie Tei 


tle & P: Onn 8 
Church St. P.O. Box 5506. 


Send for Thea- Nectar Circular. 


‘A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi 


A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address "A. E. GRAHAM, Springficld, Vt 





$25 


Samples, free. 





$10 





'S BAZAR. 





COMMON-SENSE COMPRESSED. 


It is difficalt to give in a dozen lines the reasons why 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


should be preferred as # corrective and alterative to every other medicine in 


fever; secondly, it cleanses the bowels without violence 
nes the stomach’; fourthly, it regulates the flow of bile; 


ly, {t promotes healthy perspiration; sixthly, it relieves the system from 
unwholesome humors; seventhly, it tranquilizes ‘the nerves; eighthly, it acta 
upon the blood as a depurent; and, lastly, it forms one of the most delicious, 
cooling draughts that ever passed down the 


throat of an invalid on a warm 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘Theve Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fiavne, and 
are sited with the greatest acetiracy, THK NAMYS AND Di- 
KECTIONS FOR POTTING TOUXTUEK HKING PRINTRD ON 
KAO BRPAKATE VIKCK OF THK PATTERN, HO a8 to be nd- 
jieted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
js taken for Ladies by paxning a tape nround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
Dlades, and two Inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around” the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 11, 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No, 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUI 23 


















TRAINED HOUSE DREss 30 

POINTED-WAIST WALK 382 

M co) 

83 

«0 

42 

4 

IT . 46 

VES! UE WALKING SUIT. “43 
DOU BLE Be ASTED SACQUE WALKING ag 

SUIT... -...0- 0.000 . . 49 

SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
POUSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 















to 15 years old) ............ a teeneeessene sone “ 98 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 yenre old) . * 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old).........--0..000 seeveses o “oT 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, ‘A> 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... 99 


BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 81 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth “i 


from 8 to 16 years old). ........seeeeee eee 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 8% 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

‘attern will be seut for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and eend Bust Meaeure. Deulere supplied 
at the usual dixcount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


“IYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
HARDY BULBS for Fall Planting, 
Je now published, and will be sent razz to all who ap- 
PY MES VICK, Ro 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 




















Fetrivee. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large |2mo, Leath- 


er, Tucks, $5 00. 


This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper’s 
Hand-Book contains the following Mape and Plans: 


Railroad Map of Kurope, 25 by 23 inches (in cover- 
pocket).—London, 85 by 97 inches (in cover-pocket). 
—Atlantic Routes.—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh.—Glasgow.— Environs of London. 
Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales. 
—Versailles. — Marueilles. 
bourne Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kings Garden, 
Pot Dresden.. 














hear 
Vienna. 







Pixa.— Rome.—Roman 
lace of the Vatican. 
pell.—Palermo. 
Egypt and Northern Nubia.—Cairo.—Thebes,—Pal- 
estine.—Jernealem.—Church of the Holy Sepnichre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islands.— 
‘uremburg.— 
Petersburg. 





Naples.—Mureo Nationale. 





Carisruhe.. Yologne..- 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra. 


Pustssewxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


a wod ones & Broruzes will send 
States, on 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—Qiamyp SE 


will dispoze of One Hundred Pianos, Mg1.oprons, an 
Oueans, of six firat-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMRLY LOW PRICKS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
Montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
mouthiy or quarterly iutallments, 


the above work 
Prepaid, to any part of the United 
af $5 00, 
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The great desigu of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and ratioual amusement to the great maeses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that ia printed which shows 
more {intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There {8 not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popglar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
ate 


At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines, *** All the perlodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation, 
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J Journ ae SE RAN! 
S Nee ANAL 4 Eivivize 


The best Publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of the ir 
uumber. Its columns contain the finext cullections 
of rcading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
8 by the chief artists of the count n Trav- 


ler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of {ts reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The epirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
jon, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, eupporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is jnet 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic Paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledaer. 

Harper's Bazar at the ontset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
perv opnlarity. It 1s really the only illnstrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Ite supplements 
alone are worth the subscription (price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as mirror of 
fashion, It also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
eave, besides general and persona! ip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have epared no labor or expenee 
necenuary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
‘ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WERKLY, aud 


BAZAR. 
Haxrex'’s Maoaztrx, One Year. $400 
Hasrr Yerxir, One Year. 400 





Haaree’s Bazan, One Year. 


Hanrzn’s Magazuve, Hanren’s Waxy, 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maoazine, WEEKxy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Clud of Five 
Scnsomtuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies fur $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztwe % cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxry or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. posta; 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is ified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber withes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, n Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrenr & Brotunns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


400 


ind Harper's 
$10 00; or any 











Tenus vor AnveRtising In Harrer’s Pertontcars. 


Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half P: 
$260 ; Quarter Page, $150—each fasertion: a 

Ha: "a Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa; 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion, a 


_Addrne HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up cabs. Onr answer ie, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to com 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all no matter whether 
he ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 
Growa given. tolady canvassers, Addreas Dr.O. PHELPS: 
BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Sersey Ci N.J., and 
full particulars will be sent by return 











os 


FACETIZ. 


May a tarkey be uaid to 
bea  Bhost when it's a gob- 
blin 


Sovacx ror Surrzrens,— 
It used to be considered 
that the extraction of a 
tooth was no joke, at ap: 
rate to the patient. Let 
those who take a too seri- 
ous view of this operation 
consider that it may be np- 
dergone beneath the influ- 
ence of nitrous oxide, or 
laughing-gas. 


—>__. 

Which would a young 
lady rather be—a dryad or 
anaiad ?—A dryad, for then 
ehe would bea tcoo’d nymph. 


——.— 

‘Tm 18 a Fact.—Musical 
Jones's doctor last week 
forbade him to eat pastry. 
Musical Jones simply re- 
sponded to his medical man 
by singing, dolorously, 
““Good-by, sweet tart, good- 
by.” 

Ladies of the ballet arc 
sometimes unkind to their 
fathers and mothers, but 
they are generally very fond 
of grand pas. 

ana 

Unvavat Ooourerscr.— 
That good-natured but ex- 
ceedingly simple youth, 
Septimus Moddicombe, is 
suifering from the effects 
of rather aelngular accident 
me idea suddenly struck 

im. 











HARPE. 


R'S BAZAR. 





(Serrember 2, 1871. 
OS aor Tee" For. 


tune.” It is not common 
metre. 


What grows bi the 
more you cont itv— 
Debt. 

What is the difference he- 
tween one of George Eliot's 
novels and a pit 2—The 


one’s a“ Mill on the Floes,” 
and the other’s a fill on the 


mons, 
—.—__ 


“ Cast Apvaxogs"—Mak- 
Ing up toa rich widow. 


—+—__ 
Some teetotalers wonld 

even prefer a watery grave 

to preservation in epirita, 


—».—_—. 
Levrry.—One point about 
some murdererele that they 
“take life” cheerfully. 


ge 
‘Tue Most POPULAR OF ALL 
Waron-Woane—Tick. 


—.— 

A shilling dentist must 

be aman of low extraction. 
—>— 

Tor Cuvecu ror Armn- 

Avorn Onre—St. Ali Bapns. 


—>—_ 

What is that which is full 
of holes, and yet holds wa- 
ter?—A sponge. 


— 

Very Sap.—There have 
been more fashionable la- 
dies dyed young this year 
than ever, 


—>—_- 

Numeuicatry Tece.—lIfa 
man doesn't take care of 
No. 1, he will soon have 0 tu 


A good many tradcs-pco- take care of. 

ple only give fifteen ounces —_>——_ 
the pound—it is a weigh Why is coffee like an axe 
they have. with a dull edge 7—Becanse 
—_—_——— : FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. it has to be ground betore 

tbe eT ee SINCE IT HAS BECOME THE FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN TO DANCE WITH MARRIED LADIES ONLY, WALL-FLOWERS HAVE MUCH IMPROVED IN APPEARANCE, BUT STILL ——>—_—_. 
pit Bihar THEY ARE NOT HAPPY! ‘There is comething very 
A “Lrapsr"—A blind = War.-Frower No. 1. ‘1 should like a Waltz so! But I suppose there's no Chance for poor Afe till Mamma’s been thoroughly Danced off her Legs!" amusing in the idea of what 
man's dog. WaLt-FLowsr No. 2. ‘7 should be content with an /ce, if I could only get one! Fancy! Mamma's been taken down for Refreshment Vree Times, and I mot Omce!® may be called the Sines 
- snoft - gz, which oc- 


Wy 
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MOSSOO’S ABROAD AGAIN. 


AANA 


: 
\\ 
\\ 


\ 
\\\ 
Wy 





Scotcu Wartrrss. “There's a Laddie doon the Stair wa’antin’ tae see ye—" 
Mossoo. ‘'A Lady! Mon Dieu! Say her to Give herself the Pain to sit down 


while I arrange my Toilette.” 





THE “LADY” IN WAITING. 


We once knew a clerzyman who was 80 rigidly and ~ 


friztaly literal und matter-of-fact that he was wholly 
incapable of entertaining or comprehending a meta- 
phor of any kiud whatever. He believed to his dying 
day that Shakespeare's mind was overstrained and con- 


{raed by too intense application when he wrote that 


there be 
“sermons in stones, 
Books in the rauning brooks, 
And good in every thing ;” 
and contended that it was perfectly plain that what 
he meant to say wus that there be 
“sermons in. books, 
Stones in the rnnning brooks, 
And good in every thing.” 


eg 
If love is blind, why ix it that when a young man 
falls in love he is’ almost universally required "to sce 


papa?” 


Lottig. ‘ Now, Mr. Spoonington, isn’t it deli 
Otp Lapy (slightly deaf, ‘and 


An noreasonable and 
somewhat misanthropic 
acquaintance remarks 
he has often heard the 
proverb, “‘A friend in 
need isa friend indecd ;” 
but he says he can’t see 
where the langh comes 
fn, He bas a friend in 
need who is always bor- 
rowing money of him. 

—_——-_— 


Tux nest Woop ror 
Making CRADLES—Rock 


maple. 


—.—_. 
Rieut = Tacks 


Kock on tuz Heap— 
Income tacka. 


paeaent een ee 
A_Docror’s Eritaru 
—‘‘He saw them 


out,” 


— 

A man writes to say 
he only backed one 
horse in his life, and 
that. was into a ‘shop 


window. 


—_—.—_ 

What man carries ev- 
ery, thing before him? 
—The waiter. 


—_>—_ 


Tie that is has 


in an empty pone 
PERLE EI 


A Sranstress's Ex- 
cLamaTion—A-bem ! 


—>—_—_ 


A couple of barristers 
ent in @ case were 
recently discussing the 
issue. ““‘ At all events,” 
said the younger and 
more enthusiastic, “ we 
have justice on our 


side.” 


To which the older 
and warier counsel re- 
plied: “ Quite true; but 
what we want is the 
chief justice on our 


elde.” 


fishes 





only catching 0 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. 


Finest Custos. ‘’ Why, bless me, my map, the moon 
seems to have got two arms to-night !' 

Imvrzant Astroxomer. “I shouldn't wonder, 
Other ladies and gents would pay their penntes Yo peep 
other ladies and gents would pay their 
at her, she'd wave ’em with delight.” pee 


ee 
A Weatern railroad advertises that each train car- 
ries a coroner and six jurymen for the convenience of 


the passengers. ° 


When the Hon. Mrs. Norton was applied to, on 
Hood's death, for a contribution to the fund then 
raised for his destitute widow, and headed by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel with the munificent donation £50, she 
prompuly. sent a liberal subscription, with the follow- 

ig lines: 


““To cheer the widow's heart in her distress, 
To make Rrovision for the fatherl 
Is but a Christian's duty, and none should 
Reeist the heart-appeal of Widow Hood.” 


Poetry, punning, and piety, all of the genuine sort, 
are not Sten thue bappily Tolted. a , 
—.—_ 

An orator to aray of light from the 
great orb of ay pin it info threade of gold, and with 
them weave a shroud in which to wrap the whirlwind 
which dies upon the boeom of our Western prairies.” 


—.—_—_ 

A householder, in filling up his census schedule, un- 
der the heading ‘‘Where born” described one of his 
children as ‘‘born in the parlor,” and the other “up 
stairs.” 

In a small country town resides a clergyman who is 
the tor of a small flock, who esteem very 
highly, and whom he is fond of catechizing. A few 
days since, while taking a ramble through the vil- 
lage, he stopped at the house of one of his parishion- 
ers, and after the usual salutations had been ex- 
changed, the conversation ran as follows: 

«Well, Mre, W—, can you tell me how Adam fell 7” 

The lady. commenced to smile andibly, and finally 
replied, “Why, my dear doctor, you’re not serious ?” 

* Very serious indeed,” responded the doctor. 

irs. W—, whose hueband’s name happens to be 
Adam, replied: “‘ Well, well, you have It, doctor. You 

Adam went to climb over the fence the other 
night to go to Deacon M——s for a bottle of whisky, 
when an oar lying on the ground took his foot. Over 
Adam fell, barked his shin; and that’s the whole 
trath of the matter.” 


A HEAVY BLOW FOR HIM! 


curred to an honest Highlander, a 
“sneezhin.” At the door of the vill 
served, standing, a magnificent man, in full tartans, and 
noticed with much admiration the wide dimensions of 
his nostrils ina fine turned-up nose. He accosted him, 
and, as his most complimentary act, offered him his 
mull for a pinch. The stranger drew up, and rather 
hanghtily said, ‘1 never take snuff.” 

“ Oh,” said the other,“ that's a peety, for there's grand 


accommodation !” 


The following correspondence is eaid to have taken 
lace between a merchant and one of his cliente: 
“Sir, your account has been standing for two years; 
I must have it settled immediately.” 
Anncer—“ Sir, things ueually do settle by standing; 
I regret that my account is an exception. If it has 
been standing too long, suppose you let it run a little.” 
—e—— 


enuine lover of 
hotel he ob- 


“My little angel,” asked a fond husband, “are you 
comfortable in your corner?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“You do not feel the cold 2” 

“Not at all.” 

“Your window closes easily 2” 

“Very nicely, dear.” 

“Then come and take my place.” 

——+— 


Tre moet Surtastz Wrspow Foz a Sixers Lapr 
WHEN oN TLE Loox-our—A bow. 


pe 
One of the toasts drunk at a recent celebration was 
““Woman ; she requires no eulogy—she speaks for her- 


eelf!” 
—>—_ 


An old bachelor recently gave the following toast: 
“Woman—the morning-slar of infancy, the day-star 
of manhood, and the evening-star of Bee, Bless our 
stare, and may they always be kept at telescopic dis- 
tances!” . 

“Will you do me a favor ?” said a fast young man to 
acity swell. 

“With pleasure. What is it?” 

“1 wish you to lend me five hundred dollars, Sir.” 

“Call at my counting-house.” On arrival, “What 
security can you give me ?” he asked. 

“My own hal seca 

“Very well, get in bere,” lifting ap the lid of a large 
iron chest. 

“Get in there!” exclaimed the fast youth, with a» 
tonishment ; ‘‘ what for ?” 

ue Why, this is the place where I always kecp my se 
curities.” 





hiful? 1 wish you would sing us that Beautiful Song of yours, ‘B.ow, Gentle Gales !'" 
last words). “Gales! Blow! Ob, don’t talk about it—we don't want none o’ that!” 





VoL. 1V.—No. 36.] 


BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 


BOILS, CARBUNCLES, AND FELONS. 


ie is with the body as the mind, that its small 
troubles are more hard to bear than its great 
affiictions. ‘To meet physical pain and mental 
sorrow, in the fullness of their severity requir- 
ing all our courage, we prepare to receive their 
shocks with a resistance of nerve which greatly 
lessens the violence of the impression. When 
small annoyances assail us, we do not consider 
the occasion worthy of an effort of courage, and 
are apt to yield to them unresistingly. There is, 
moreover, & readier submission to the greater ills 





Fig. 1.—Surt ror Fig. 2.—Suir ror 
Gin Frow 5 to 7 Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD, YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and de- For description see 
ecription see Supplement, Supplement. 
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of body and mind because they are more or less 
inevitable, and compel our resignation to them as 
to fate, ‘The lesser we believe to be unnecessary 
and remediable, and we therefore fret till we get 
rid of them. The former call into action our 
strength ; the latter merely excite our irritabil- 
ity. Weare patient under the weight of an iron 
crow-bar in the one case; we wriggle uneasily 
at the tickling of a straw in the other. 

In bodily affliction there is, moreover, often 
this distinction between the great and small, that 
the former, by the prostration it produces, weak- 
ens sensibility to pain; while the impression of 
the latter, barely affectin, the general vigor, is re- 


ceived by the senses in all their natural strength 
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of feeling. Some of the least serious of diseases 
are excessively painful, as many of the gravest 
are the easiest endured. A harmless corn of 
the toe will wring the sufferer with agony, while 
a stroke of apoplexy will kill without an apparent 
smart. 

There can not be a better illustration of our 
remarks than the common boil, which is the 
most painfal and the least dangerous of bodily af- 
flictions. It is of such little uence gener- 
ally that, were it not for the sake of relieving the 
excessive pain it always produces, we might leave 
it without treatment. This, moreover, should 
be of the simplest kind, and consist of nothing 
more than frequent bathing and poulticing with 
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bread or flax-seed. Surgeons are not so fond 
as they used to be of plunging their lancets into 
the boil, and it may be generally left, without 
danger, to the usual gentle domestic treatment. 
When boils succeed each other rapidly they are 
either the causes or effects of a weakened con- 
stitution, which in either case should be strength- 
ened by good nourishment, change of air, or by 
whatever else may tend to improve the general 
health. 

‘The carbuncle, though it may be regarded as 
a variety of the boil, is a much more serious af- 
fection. They are often found in the same parts 
of the body, and hardly differ in their first ap- 
pearance, The carbuncle, however, has a con- 
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stant tendency to extend and harden, while the 
boil has a fixed limit, which it soon reaches, with 
an early disposition to soften, or come to a head. 
‘The carbuncle has a greater preference than the 
boil for the spine and back of the neck, and oth- 
er parts where there is a natural ecantiness of 
flesh; and much of its danger comes from its 
presence in such more vital parts. The treatment 
of the carbuncle should be in every respect like 
that of the boil; at any rate, ‘‘ before the doctor 
comes,” when on his arrival he may score it with 
ad crucial incision, or leave it untouched, 
according to whether he belongs to the ‘‘car- 
buncle cutters or non-cutters,” into which each 
school of surgery is now divided. A nourishing 
diet, however, and frequent poulticing are the 
only remedies to be employed by unprofessional 


ns. 

The whitlow, or felon, is another common hu- 
man affliction, of great torment, but com) ive- 
ly little danger. Its more common form if the 
Guperficial fester of the finger about the nail or 
the pulpy extremity. The matter having been 
let out, poultices should be applied so long as 
any inflammation remains, when a little sperm- 
aceti ointment, spread upon a bit of old linen, 
may be put on. 

The deep felon is a more serious affair, and 
generally requires, for proper treatment, the skill 
of a doctor. Before he arrives nothing is to be 
done beyond dipping the finger frequently into 
hot water, and applying succession of poultices. 
It is often n to make a free cnt down to 
the bone to let ont the deeply seated matter, and 
prevent it from destroying all the tissues, soft 
and solid, of the part. 
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Wan A Cut Paper Pattern, accompanied with 
Mlustration, of the favorite Marguerite Polonaise, 
Jor Ladies, graded to fit any figure, from 30 to 46 
inches Bust Measure, will be published with our 
Next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns see Advertisement on page §75. Dealers 
supplied on the usual terms. 

UH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns and Illustrations of Ladies’ Fall, 
Walking, and House Dresses, Wrappers, Over- 
Skirts, Sacques, Dressing Sacques, Chemises, 
Night-Gowns, Crinoline and Muslin Petticoats, 
Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, Wall Tidies, Paper Bas- 
kets, Point Lace Collars, Tatted, Crochet, and Net- 
ted Guipure Edgings, Insertions, Rosettes, etc., ett. 





REGIMEN OF TRAVEL. 


EOPLE who are more or less sick travel 

in search of health, and it is believed 
that they not infrequently succeed in their 
object. It is, however, not often found 
where they look for it. They can not catch 
it on the wing, as they suppose, in the for- 
eign air, in the brisk mountain breeze of 
the Alps or the gentle zephyrs of Nice and 
Pan, draw it up from the wells of Ems and 
Vichy, or reach it by traversing oceans, and 
journeying to the most distant parts of the 
globe. 

Climates, however various, and medicinal 
waters, be they what they may, have far less 
influence upon the health than is generally 
supposed. The efficacy of these is more or 
less adventitious. It is true that many an 
ailing person has seemed to breathe in with 
a foreign breeze and absorb from distant 
waters a vigor which native airs and springs 
were incapable of bestowing. The effect, 
however, is not easily traceable to any dif- 
ference in the constituents of either. It is, 
in most cases, to be attributed to a change 
in the patient himself. He is a very differ- 
ent man abroad from what he is at home. 
His habits are necessarily changed. By the 
certain distractions of travel and its indis- 
pensable movements he is forced to a diver- 
sion of mind and an activity of body which 
his ordinary life of anxiety and sedentary 
labor forbids. This alone is motive enough 
to send those who can afford the expense 
from one end of the world to another; but 
they who are less fortunate in the possession 
of the means of travel may be consoled to 
know that by a due submission to the laws 
of health at home there is no necessity for 
undergoing the costly penalty of transporta- 
tion abroad. 

Travel, and we refer just now more espe- 








cially to foreign travel, has ita dangers as 
well as ita benefits. Inexperienced travel- 
ers often commit mistakes which make them 
worse if they happen to be ill, and sick 
should they start on their journey in the 
full possession of health. One of the most 
common errors of such is, from want of 
knowledge, to disregard the diversity of 
character in the same seasons of different 
countries. They ought to be made aware 
of, and provide accordingly for the fact, that 
a midsummer in temperate Europe is by no 
means the same as one in the United States 
and Canada. Warm clothing, with its vari- 
ous textures of wool, shawls, cloaks, over- 
coats, jackets, muffs, collars of fur, and the 
several articles of clothing which are safely 
cast off in June, July, and August in the 
United States, are indispensable articles of 
wear in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Northern Italy on many 
days and most nights of those months. The 
natives generally of those countries seldom 
abandon entirely their woolen suits, even 
during the summer solstice. They content 
themselves with temporarily throwing off 
their warmer overcoats and mantles, and 
wearing dresses, though always of wool, of 
somewhat lighter texture. A full suit of 
linen or cotton is seldom safe, or even com- 
fortable, during any usual season in Europe. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, as among the 
mountains of Switzerland, travelers are glad, 


.even after the hottest days of those regions, 


to meet with the warm welcome at night of 
a glowing fire in their bedrooms. 

The moisture, moreover, of the climate of 
temperate Europe is so much greater than is 
found in most parts of the United States 
that it can not be safely unheeded. About 
the first need a traveler is reminded of on 
arriving in England, and, in fact, in France 
and Germany, is an umbrella, if he does not 
happen to have one; and this remains dur- 
ing his whole tour in Europe an article of 
almost daily and indispensable use. Not 
that it rains always in those countries; but 
no one can calculate with any certainty 
upon its not doing so on any fixed day. To 
guard against the effects of cold and moist- 
ure there are no better means than warm 
clothing ; and experience advises a liberal 
use of woolen by the traveler during every 
season in temperate Europe. Colds and 
rheumatisms and more fatal ailments are the 
frequent results of the flimsiness of apparel 
which our migratory countrymen and coun- 
trywomen persist in retaining as the symbol 
of an American summer, however they may 
suffer from the reality of a European one. 

Although we do not commend the En- 
glishman for insisting upon Worcestershire 
sauce with every chop he takes in the shade 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, or the American 
who grumbles if he has not buckwheat cakes 
for his breakfast at the Grand Hotel, we 
think that it is by no means well to change 
entirely and suddenly previous national hab- 
its of living. The traveler shopld not adopt 
without discrimination foreign modes of diet 
and regimen. It is not a sufficient 
for bolting sauerkraut by the plateful, and 
washing it down by scores of tall glasses of 
beer, merely because it is the custom of the 
country. It may be, and we have reason to 
believe that it is, a very bad custom, which, 
however, long practice has perhaps rendered. 
less harmless to the natives of Germany than 
it certainly would be to an American novice. 
So, again, the free indulgence in wine in 
France is not necessarily proved to be bene- 
ficial to health and morals because every 
man and woman of that country drink their 
daily bottle of it. This is a custom, in its 
excess at least, which we believe the Ameri-" 
can traveler had better eschew, together 
with all other practices of foreign nations 
which can be avoided without offense, and 
are evidently unfavorable to the temperance 
and prudence essential to a judicious regi- 
men of travel. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Palrp-Ranvd. 


Y DEAR EUGENIA,—Sitting in a car 
and looking out at the swiftly chan- 
ging landscape, modulating like a symphony 
into constantly more beautiful and surpris- 
ing strains, how often to our dreaming, mus- 
ing eyes it loses the familiar aspect and be- 
comes the scenery of fairy-land! Those soft- 
ly rounded distant hills, so far away that 
they seem but a delicate mist meandering 
along the horizon, are they the rosy walls 
of a realm aerial? What loveliness and re- 
pose lie beyond them! What a perfect sum- 
mer, unvexed by fierce heate or sudden 
chills! Are they the heights upon which 
Moses stood, and saw that 3 


“There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers?” 


And the nearer groves, the rich, peacefal 
meadows, the clear, still streams—are they 
not Claude’s pictures? And where are the 
shepherds and nymphs, the pastoral society 


of that tranquil world, whose life is a dance 
under those drooping trees, and who pipe 
their innocent and happy loves loitering by 
the placid rills? 

You do not need to have a fairy tale in 
your hand, nor to have read one last even- 
ing to the children, in order to see that you 
are traveling throngh fairy-land. The ecene 
is inaccessible as that. There is a group of 
children sporting with a dog, there is a par- 
ty playing croquet upon the lawn, there is 
a farmer plowing, there is a pasture with 
cattle—cliffs, woods, hills; but they are all 
pictures upon the air; they dissolve while 
you gaze, and you could as easily step into 
the palace of the Sleeping Princess os into 
yonder field. Every thing is familiar- They 
are all the most commonplace objects. But 
as you roll swiftly by they are enchanted. 
They are old friends in a new world. They 
are changelings for the better. As I see the 
plowman far away, but can not hear the 
creak of the yoke, nor the haw-gee of the 
driver, it is as strange and fairy-like, al- 
though most familiar, as the tracery upon 
Keate’s Grecian urn. I say in my mind to 
the fairy plowman, as the poet says to the 
priest upon the urn, 


“To what green altar, O mysterions priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies?” 


It is going to fairy-land cheaply: but why 
should I be more surprised that the visionary 
realm of poetic repose arises from these most 
commonplace forms than that the delicate 
and fragrant flowers in the garden should 
spring from the refuse and manure which 
are placed there? It is only part of the per- 
petual magic. Here comes my old friend. 
What has changed him? He went away a 
boor, and he returns a cavalier. It is the same 
man—bnt surely he is different. Ordo you 
know what a charm a mustache is? It 
may change a man as if a fairy godmother 
had waved her wand over him. When I 
came to Munich, upon the grand tour, it was 
with Alonzo and Frederick. Of all mus- 
taches that of Alonzo was the most striking. 
What a firm, manly front it gavehim! But 
at Manich he shaved. And in shaving off 
his mustache he shaved away his manliness. 
He went into his chamber bearded and vig- 
orous. He came out a weakling. It was a 
Kind of miracle; but the key was the hair 
over his mouth which had concealed the 
fatal weakness of that feature. Nothing 
else was changed, but Alonzo was another 
man. He was suddenly a stranger ; for that 
mouth affected our judgment of every thing 
he said. What had seemed humorous had 
become weak. 

A little touch of the same universal, inex- 
plicable magic had transformed into fairy- 
land the landscape that I saw from the train. 
And it was but natural that, seeing that 
pleasant region without the car, I should 
turn to see if I could discover its denizens 
within. And I thought that I did. I am 
sure that I saw Beauty, and I am, at least, 
tolerably certain that I saw Beast. Indeed, 
I meet him rather too often upon my little 
excursions. But you shall be the judge—I 
mean, of the Beast, for I consider myself 
fully capable of deciding upon the other. 
She, at least, I am sure of, as I said. She 
sat, simply and prettily clad, smiling and 
graceful, sometimes reading a book, some- 
times talking with a friend; and it was from 
accurate observation of her and her compan- 
ions in all times and countries that Perrault, 
Countess d’Aulnoy, Laboulaye, and the other 
fairy historians have drawn their Graciosas 
and the rest of the fairy princesses. 

Beside her sat Beast. He was dressed like 
the rest of us men in the car, only more fine- 
ly. His clothes were all cut in the fashion, 
and he was decorated with gold and precious 
stones. But his face was heavy and gross, 
and his manners were surly. If Beauty spoke 
to him, he made a kind of careless grunt and 
went on reading his paper. Ifshe smilingly 
persisted, he answered with peevish impa- 
tience, and shook his shoulders petulantly. 
He gradually seemed to me a great, hulking, 
crabbed, coarse brute. Except for fear of 
paining her by more plainly exposing him, 
I should certainly have taken advantage of 
my age to call him to account. For have 
not all travelers a profound interest in the 
Princess Beauty who deigns to travel with 
them? and is not an insult to her to be sup- 
pressed and punished like treason and re- 
bellion? What right, I asked myself, has 
this big and bejeweled fellow to treat that 
lovely lady in this insolent and brutal way ? 
Why may we not all insist that at least he 
shall behave politely to her in our presence? 

And why, I continued, in my inaudible 
catechism, why do you, little Beauty, care 
for this Beast? What can possibly fascinate 
you in this dull figure? I watched her as [ 
asked, and I saw her unfailing patience with 
him and her gentle courtesy. I saw the 
smiles which shone from her heavenly eyes 
into his cloddish face, and I turned for con- 
solation to look at the fairy-land out of the 
window. There was some spell in the pros- 
pect which opened my mind to the answer 
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to my own question. The better Ba. < “helor 
in me whispered to the thoughtless of —~* "ho 
had so impatiently questioned the p ineeea, 
For I remembered that it was not the, _; hairy 


brute, but the handsome young prince ¥bo 
was enchanted into that form whom Bes) uy 
loved; and I reflected that it was ncn,’ the 


unmannerly and coarse figure beside hex EY, bat 
the grace and manly gentleness hidden wu 
it, that this fairy princess loved. And s) 
came to pity the poor enchanted prince w: 
was obliged to appear in this groas form co 
ered with fashionable clothes and jowel: 
It was no longer wonderful to me that she 
was so tender and gracious, for I knew that 
she pitied him for the horrible spell under 
which he lay, and from which she knew 
nothing but her love could deliver him. 
How often have we not seen Titania caresa- 
ing the ass’s ears of her beloved Bottom? 
But is it not a hundredfold more pathetic 
than comical? For my part, I am always 
reproved when I smile at that spectacle, for 
I know that Titania sees in that grotesque 
form what is manly and noble, which we 
can not. 

So I found that I not only saw fairy- 
land that morning, but that I was in it. 
And of this I was the more convinced when 
I presently stepped out at a station where 
there were five minutes allowed for refresh- 
ments. I was really hungry, and there was 
& great crowd, and a very small space, and 
very little time and food. I was unfortu- 
nate in getting any thing to eat, but there 
was 8 great deal to see. Had I been so pre- 
sumptuous as to doubt whether fairy-land 
were only to be seen, like a fading vision, 
from the window! I was again undeceived, 
for here were the companions of Ulysses aft- 
er Circe’s wand had touched them. They 
were crowding and pushing and, I think, 
granting. I saw their paws in the dishes. 
I saw their chaps running with butter and 
gravy—in s word, with grease. I heard a 
roar as of a hundred feeding like one, The 
struggle was terrific, and I looked about for 
the enchantress, upon whose face I could 
fancy the smile of superb scorn with which 
she would say, “ My only enchantment is to 
reveal them as they are!” 

Just then I spied in a corner of the saloon 
a@ young woman upon one of the sofas, very 
poorly dressed, and looking dejectedly at 
the hopeless feast. Drawing near to her, I 
said that there seemed to be little chance 
for us in so short a time; and she turned 
upon me a face so rosy and lovely, and an- 
swered in a voice so sweet and low, and ac- 
knowledged my presence with a manner so 
simple and superior, that I was amazed, I 
begged to be allowed to get her something 
to eat. But she smiled as she shook her 
head, and answered no, because the bell 
would ring in a moment, and then we should 
have to go. She added, demurely, “I al- 
ways have to go when the bell rings.” 

“What do you mean, my dear young lady ?” 
I @sked. 

“Only that I live in the kitchen.” 

I gazed, astonished. “In the kitchen!” 

Just then the bell did ring, and the gob- 
bling, Circean crowd bustled back to the 
train. My young rosy-faced companion rose 
too, and hurried out. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed. “In the kitchen? 
What do you mean? What’s your name f” 

She was just disappearing. and we were 
all in great confusion. But I felt at once 
who it must be, and I called ont, “ Cinder- 
ella!” 

I could not exactly hear what she answer- 
ed, if she did answer; but I saw the move- 
ment of her head, and it seemed to me to nod. 
affirmatively. If any body is disposed to 
prove to me that I have not talked with 
Cinderella, he will have his labor for his 
pains. And now I remember that her shoes 
made a good deal of noise as she arose and 
moved away. Of course they did, because 
they were probably glass, which is conclu- 
sive proof that it was Cinderella. 

Is it strange, then, that we can see fairy- 
land from the car window if we are living in 
it all the time? And this will explain to 
you, dear Eugenia, what you asked me the 
other day when I met you in the Ramble at 
the Central Park, and you suddenly said, “Is 
there any such person as Mrs. Margery Hon- 
eysuckle?” I answer by asking, Pray, is 
there no such person as the Fair One with 
Golden Locks, or Fortunatus, or Guinevere, 
or Ali Baba, or the Yellow Dwarf, or Zo- 
beide? Pray, my dear madame, is there 
no such person as Desdemona, or Una, or 
Genevitve, or Evangeline, or Marianna in 
the Moated Grange! Is there no ench per- 
son as Semiramis, or Isabella, or Elizabeth, 
or Anne Boleyn, or Lady Russell, or Moll 
Pitcher, or Florence Nightingale, or Maria 
Mitchell? Really I am astonished at such 
skepticism. You never asked that question 
about any of the women I have named; and 
that you asked it of Mrs. Margery only shows 
how poor a painter I am. I know it, dear 
lady, but too well; and J am 

Your humble friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW PLAIDS. 


MONG fall importations the plaids show 
novelties both in combinations of color and 
in fabrics. The tartans all re-appear, each hue 
and bar being accurate copies of the design orig- 
inally adopted by each clan; but many hand- 
some fancy plaids are brought out in quiet col- 
ors, with a view to meeting the prevailing taste 
for sober tints. A ground of deepest brown, 
gray, violet, sailor blue, or black distinguishes 
the new plaids. The irregular blocks and lines 
are of lighter shades of the foundation color, 
and light cross-bars of a bright contrasting hue 
relieve the sombreness of the whole. A walnut 
brown plaid, for instance, has three or four 
brown shadings, brightened by narrow bars of 
orange-color, crossing each other at wide inter- 
vals; plaids of dark gray shadings, like frescoes, 
are interlined with bright Mexico blue; a third, 
of rich violet tones, has pale écru bars; black 
lines traverse sailor blue plaids, while black and 
white combinations are warmed by scarlet or or- 
ange tracery. ‘These are the newest, and prom- 
ise to be ‘‘ stylish ;” but there are also the favor- 
ite green and crimson plaids, so comfortable- 
looking for children and young girls in mid- 
winter. 

French importations furnish this year some 
new wool plaids. First is the plaid sab/é, or 
sanded, a light all-wool fabric, that appears as 
if sprinkled with sand of many colors. Small 
irregular plaids of black and white with yellow, 
black with green, or scarlet with white, are ad- 
mired in this stuff for children’s wear. Plaid 
matelassé, woven to give the appearance of be- 
ing quilted, is an all-wool double-width fabric, 
exceedingly rich and warm looking. Some of 
the handsomest fancy plaids are shown in this 
goods. Basket-woven plaid is similar to this, 
but the threads are intertwined in smaller clus- 
ters, forming pin-head checks and diamonds. 
Satiné plaid, an all-wool fabric with smooth, 
lustrous face like satin, represents all the clan 
tartans. Epingelines are heavy wool reps, with 
occasional silk bars, ‘The mosaic plaids, woven 
in tiniest blocks, giving mosaic effects, are of 
lighter quality than the other wool fabrics. In 
these blue and deep violet lines intersect. Bold 
purple has lines of black and white; green, well 
shaded, has orange bars; and there is much 
black and white with buff. 


FRENCH CASHMERE, ETC. 


Cashmere will continue to be a favorite wool 
fabric for costumes. Experienced merchants are 
importing very dark cloth-coloted cashmeres, 
three pieces of these to one of bright hues being 
the proportion shown in order-books, Prune or 
plum color will prevail, then myrtle green, wal- 
nut brown, London smoke, and sailor blue. The 
finest quality of cashmere is called Thibet cloth, 
measures forty-eight inches in width, and costs 
$3 50 a yard. Lighter qualities of cashmere in 
the choice shades just mentioned, and in many 
others besides, are $250 a yard, double fold. 
Striped cashmeres, intended for morning dresses 
solely, have black or olive grounds with gay Ori- 
ental stripe. ‘hese are preferred to pattern 
robes of cashmere that require much contriving 
to arrange in dpproved shape. 

French satines are much better goods than the 
sleazy satines of last year, that soon lacked lus- 
tre and became flimsy. They have substantial 
body of wool so closely twilled on the surface as 
to produce fine lustre that promises to be per- 
manéht. Golden brown and navy blue are well 
brought out in this fabric, but choicest among 
the dark shades are the grave London smoke. 
Russian gray and a deep green, that the French 
call gorge-de-pigeon, the pigeon’s neck in hue. 
Twenty-seven inches wide, it costs $1 25 a yard. 

French merino is twilled on each side, while 
cashmere has only the outside twilled, with plain 
surface on the wrong side. All the old shades 
are seen in this familiar fabric, from palest rose, 
blue, and salmon for babies’ sacques to the dark 
quiet colors of fashionable costumes. 

Lyons poplins closely imitate the richest Irish 
poplins, and display a wide range of colors— 
among them eight shades of brown, six of wine- 
color, four grays, and numberless blues and 
greens. 

The prettiest French calicoes have brown, ma- 
roon, or black grounds strewn with small hexmg- 
onal figures in the bright Roman colors, The 
usual cashmere stripes and palm leaves are also 
shown. 

This catalogue of goods will show that the 
French still bear the palm for producing exqui- 
site colors and soft, fine fabrics. The effect of 
the war is felt, however, in the increased price 
of all woolen goods made in France. These are 
25 per cent. higher than last year’s importations, 
and many show an advance of 334 per cent. 

ENGLISH FABRICS. 

In plain goods are many English lustres, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $1 a yard. Among 
these are silk warp Balermo poplins of light 

ality and very lustrous; mélange lustres in 
rk shades, slightly ghiné, for 55 cents a yard; 
a new and pretty white and black crape cloth at 
75 cents; cheap tartan lustres for 26 or 80 cents; 
Victoria poplin, black with hair stripes of color, 
similar to the cheap grenadine worn in the sum- 
mer; black alpaca, with white stripes, suitable 
for half-mourning; and Japanese silks of ever 
variety of plaid, stripe, and self-color. Englis 
satines are not nearly so good in quality or color 
as the French satines. 

The calicoes are most satisfactory of all En- 
glish goods. These prints, so well known for 
service, are no longer confined to double purples 
and browns dashed with white in ‘lightning- 
struck” patterns, but are shown in dainty colors 
and designs that will make charming morning 
dresses for household fairies. For brunettes 





there are black grounds with involved lines of 
clear buff, or bright cherry, while blondes select 
brown grounds with leafy stripes of blue or ap- 
ple green. ‘I'wo shades of brown are prettily 
combined, violet grounds have white tracery, a 
sailor blue ground has an effective marbled pat- 
tern in lighter blue, while white and black for 
mourning is in diagonal stripes like serge. These 
are near a yard wide, and worth 30 cents a yard. 


CICILIAN CLOTH. 

Cicilian cloth is a new black fabric. It isa 

lustrous mohair, @ sort of basket-woven alpaca, 

but far softer than ordinary alpaca, and capable 

of being draped as gracefully as cashmere. It 

is a pure, full, deep black, a yard wide, without 
a centre fold, and costs from 65 cents upward, 


WIDOW’'S SILK. 

Radzimir silk, or widow’s silk, to be worn 
when bombazine and crape are being left off, is 
a lustreless silk of deepest black. It is as heavy 
as ottoman silk, but instead of being repped it 
has a smooth surface produced by an almost in- 
visible twill. The price is $4 50 a yard. Black 
satin duchesse, fit fora dowager, is a thick-corded 
silk on one side, with the upper surface finished 
with satin gloss, 


FALL SHAWLS. 


Shawls of domestic manufactore are attract- 
ive this year, not alone by reason of their im- 
proved coloring, but because they cost only half 
as much as imported shawls very little superior 
tothem. Square shawls folded double and worn 
in scarf fashion will prevail during the first cool 
months, long shawls for traveling and carriage 
in winter. ‘he designs are not new, consisting 
of shaded stripes and plaids. Roman stripes, al- 
ternating with others of black, brown, or white, 
are bright and pretty for cool mornings. In 
soft wool these cost $6 for ample squares. Gay 
Scotch plaid squares are $4 50, if of American 
manufacture; from $6 upward if imported. 
The Leonora shawl—a good warm plaid, basket- 
woven, is $6. The Jacquard shawl, of soft 
white wool, with twill effects in color, is $6. 
Still handsomer are the ottoman repped shawls 
in reversible stripes of bright Roman colors, or 
in gray shaded stripes for old ladies and for 
traveling shawls. English repped shawls, called 
Anglo-Indian, have lovely stripes of warm Ori- 
ental hues, Many of the American plaids prove 
to be of most serviceable colors, not rubbing off 
or fading as German shawls do. 


CLOTH AND CASHMERE WRAPS. 


Fall wraps begin to arrive. Buyers say that 
prune-color and the deepest green cashmeres 
will rival the long-time favorite black this season, 
and dark gray and brown will be the popular 
colors for cloth garments. Cashmeres are al- 
most covered by elaborate cording in braiding 
patterns, imitating Gothic designs of arches, 
high slender points and groups of line-like clus- 
tered columns—in fact, an architectural trim- 
ming! The round cord is far more effective 
than any flat braiding, and resembles rich passe- 
menterie when wrought in close patterns. Gui- 
pure lace and rich fringes edge such garments. 
Cloth wraps have velvet bands of a darker color 
than the cloth, much cording, and fringe. The 
barathea cloth, crinkled like crape and of the 
same fabric as cashmere, will also be popular for 
wraps. 


HOUSE JACKETS. 

Sleeveless Zouave jackets of rich dark colors 

—scarlet and black—are trimmed with intricate 

cordings of gilt, or jardiniére embroidery in bright 

colors. These are for afternoon wear in the 
house. 


VELVETS. 


The first velvet wraps, to be donned early in 
the season, are jaunty jackets so closely fitted as 
to be basques, almost covered with cording, like 
the cashmeres above described. Guipure lace 
will be in vogue even more than last year; rich 
netted fringes and Gothic passementeries, with 
or without a little jet, are the trimmings. 

The new velvet polonaises are simply elegant, 
and some will cost as high as $500 on account 
of their fine lace and cording or embroidery. 
Some of these have the Louis XIV. vest, with a 
long skirt hanging straight, without drapery, a 
‘Watteau box-pleat behind holding the fullness. 

Other velvet cloaks are short circulars, the 
upper part richly embroidered, and the lower 
trimmed with two rows of pointed guipure lace. 


OPERA CLOAKS. 

An opera cloak of soft white cloth in raised 
diamond figures is circular, trimmed with two 
broad bands of blue velvet richly wrought with 
white floss, The hood is of blue velvet, and a 
tich blue and white fringe of tassels borders this 
lovely wrap. A second, still handsomer, is of 
white barathea, with Gothic cording of pale blue 
covering half its depth. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A.T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
Lor; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLr, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Jon SLIDELL, who has recently deceased 
in France, where he has resided since he depart- 
ed, in company with Mr. Mason, from Fort War- 
ren, became weary of life in Paris, rich as he was, 
and notwithstanding the distinguished circle in 
which he mingled, He had an ardent desire to 
lay his bones in America among his kindred. 
He was a suave, long-headed, cool-headed, per- 
sistent man, and though not known as a fre- 
quent or forcible 3; er when In the Senate, 
was an adroit manager, and exercised great 
power with his political associates. He, more 
than any other man, influenced Louis NAPOLEON 
as against the United States during the rebellion, 





—A gentleman who recently heard in London 
the celebrated Father Ionartius, (an Episcopal 
ritualist, whose remedy for the evils of the En- 
glish Church is the re-establishment of the mo- 
nastic orders), states that during the service Fa- 
ther Ienatrus read a passage from St. Pavt with 
a clearness and emphasis one rarely hears. He 
led the singing himself. His sermon was on the 
sacrifice of the mass, and was an earnest, impas- 
sioned. appesl, as personal as any revival preach- 
ing, and lightened by apt illustration, ready adap- 
tation of argument, keen wit, and wide-stretch- 
ing sympat " and fervor that had something 
magnetic in ft. He reminds one of our South- 
ern preachers in manner and matter. He wears 
the black dress of a Benedictine monk, ie tall 
and spare, with sharp features, keen eyes, a 
voice of great flexibility and compass, and deli- 
cate, sensitive hands. Altogether a noteworthy 
man. 


—Mr. Napter, the new colored cadet, has been 
dubbed ‘‘Lord Napier” by his fellow -cadets. 
He is a more amiable cadet than Smiru, and is 
much better liked by the pale faces at the Point: 
yet, beyond the requirements of the absolute 
rules of the Academy, there is no intercourse 
whatever between the two tints, and it is not 
only taken for granted by officers of the army, 
but by cadets, that it will be many years be- 
fore there can be any social equality or cordiality 
in the army between the two races. 

—After a contest in the courts, Mrs. HENRY 
A. Wise, Jun., has jst received the full amount 
of the insurance, with interest and costs, on the 
hfe of her late Husband, Rev. Henry A. Wis, 
poet Baltimore. The amount was about 


000. 

—Mrs. Kaxnrvs, of Baltimore, devised $125,000 
about three-quarters of her entire estate—to 
the Humane Impartial Society and the Aged 
Woman's Home of that city. 

—The Marquis of Lorne, on arriving in Mon- 
treal, some four weeks hence, will unveil the 
statue of Queen VicTorta in that city. 

—Prince ARTHUR is said to be the only male 
member of the royal family who is studious and 
really well grounded in his profession. He is 
more popular than his brother the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who is hard and close in money 
matters, or than the Prince of Wales, who never 
reads a book, knows nothing of pictures, has 10 
taste for any thing literary or aclentific, but who 
shoots a good deal, hunts a little, dines to uny 
extent, smokes the largest cigars obtainable, and 
0es to the theatre whenever there is a new play. 
That is about the routine of his life. 

—Governor PrrHam, of Maine, has for a son a 
lad of few years, but of expanded and practical 
ideas, especially on the subject of finance. A 
few days 4go, while the Governor was transact- 
ing business with a State official, this young gen- 
tleman entered the presence, approaches the 
“governor,”” and loudly asked him for some 
money. The Governor being busily engaged, 
and wishing to silence his boisterous demands, 
said to him, ‘‘ My son, be quiet; I have no mon- 
ey.” The.little fellow placed himself in a the- 
atrical attitude, with one foot advanced and 
arms akimbo, and, looking his father in the face, 
said, “ Well, this is a pretty how-d’ye-do; Gov- 
ernor of Maine, and no money!” After which he 
commenced whistling, and left the room in ap- 
parent disgust and astonishment at the impecu- 
niosity of a Governor. 

—‘* Anna Dickinson” (we quote from a rough 
Chicago writer) ‘‘ made $19,000 last winter flirt- 
ing tears with jeweled hands into the front seats 
of the audiences she addressed in behalf of the 
downtrodden and destitute of her sex.” 

—The new prima-donna, who is just now s0- 
journing at Saratoga— Madame LicuTmay—has 
for a husband Baron Von DE GERAY, a gentle- 

man of splendid physique, superior attainments, 
gonial manners and address, and who is a major 
the Hungarian Hussars, 

—Mr. Danie. Drew, who has endowed acol- 
lege in New Jersey, is not only a devout and 
plucky Methodist, but believes in speculation and 
special providences: ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘when 
I subscribed $10,000 for the church I had no idea 
where the moncy was coming from; but Provi- 
dence was with me. I went down to Wall 
Street, get in with some of thoee smart fellows, 
and in less than six months | had skinned them 
out of $10,000 as slick as a whistle.’” 

—Mr. SpurcEon has printed 1000 different 
sermons delivered by himself, 20,000,000 copies 
of which have been distributed in the English 
language alone. Some of them have been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Christendom. 
He recently told his congregation that each pul- 
pit effort cost him at least forty-eight hours’ 


—Ex-Senator Yates, of Illinois, has accepted 
an offer from the Literary Bureau of ten thou- 
sand dollars for fifty lectures, to be delivered 
next season. 

—Mr. J. Lorarop Motter will return to this 
country some time during the present month, 
accompanied by Mrs. MOTLEY and his son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. BRINSLEY SHER- 
IDAN. 

—Busornson, the novelist of Norway, was, at 
the outset of his literary career, obliged to pub- 
lish most of his works at his own expense. eis 
now quite well off, receiving about $5000 a year 
from his copyright, besides a comfortable eal- 
ary as pastor of a village church near Drontheim. 

——Tmoray Tru, formerly editor of the R- 
tit Journal, a paper that once had a daily sale of 
600,000 copies TD Paris, recently died in that 
elty. He was known as one of the liveliest 
small-talkers in Paris, and was reputed to have 
more acquaintance with all kinds of gossip than 
any man in France, 

—General SxzEman, in passing through Bing- 
hamton the other day, was, as usual, ted 
bya large crowd. He stood-upon a chair, and, 
after receiving three cheers, said ‘‘ he was satis- 
fied if the crowd was.” And then he left for 
Scranton. 


—The Princess Mary of Holland, who has 
Just been married to the Prince of Wied, is five 
ran older than her husband, she being thirty; 

ut, as an offset, she brings him plenty of money, 
and is heiress to one of the largest fortunes in 
Europe. She was much courted by indigent 

rinces, but would none of them, until one day, 

raveling, she met the Prince of Wied ata lunch, 
and then—she was gone. Clear case, at first 
sight. She is an excellent musician and an ex- 
cellent cook. Made her own wedding-cake. 

—The new Russian consul-general for this 
city, Mr. WALDEMAR DE Bopisco is a nephew 
of the late Baron DE Boprsco, formerly Russian 
minister. He was cducated first at Georgetown, 








and afterward in Europe. 
has been first secretary of legation. “His sis- 
ter is the wife of BROOKE ILLIAMs, Esq., a 
large capitalist and banker, of Washin, nn, the 
brother-in-law of the late Baron DE }ODISCO, 
who married a Miss WiLLIAMs about thirty 
years ago. The baroness is now the wife of 
Captain Scorr, of the British army. The New 
York consulship is important, lucrative, and 
honorable, and its bestowal in this instance is 
an evidence of respect for the memory and grati- 
tude for the labors of a very faithiel and able 
servant. 

—The Warp family, of Kentucky, is a family 
that, more than any ether family enjo: ing the 
honor of that name, is frequently mentioned in 
the papers. Mrs. Hont, known to society twen- 
ty years ago as Satire Warp, and afterward as 

rs. LAWRENCE, of Boston, invokes the law 
against one Newcoms to the extent of $800,000 
for having been guilty of tergiversation in prom- 
ising to lead her to the hymeneal altar and then 


For some years he 


“respectfully declining. “After her unfortunate 


marriage to Mr. Lawkewce, and separation, she 
returned to Louisville and resumed her place in. 
society there; but soon afterward her brother 
Marr murdered in cold blood a school-teacher 
named Butter, of which crime he was acquit- 
ted after along and exciting trial, in which Jonn 
J. CRitT2NDEN and other eminent Southern 
lawyers Joined earnestly for his defense. From 
that time the misfortunes of the ily rapidly 
culminated. The father and two or three broth- 
ers died, Mart was killed in a drunken brawl in 
Texas, the little property left was sqnandered, 
and the remaining daug! 
their rare personal attractions, passed into the 
“gear and yellow leaf” unwedd and unsought. 
SAL.tg, however, had the good or bad luck to 
marry again, her second husband being a Dr. 
Hunt, who drank to excess, and died suddenly 
not long after the marriage. Now she brings 
this suit against Mr. Nzwcoms, claiming dam- 
saree to the amount ot SNe 000 euficient. to put 

¢ family on a very comfortable footing again— 
if she gets it. > 4 7 

—Mr. Wituram H. APPLETON, senior of wwe 
publishing house of D. APPLETON & Co., has 
ordered from one of the best painters of En- 
gland 8 portrait of Hzgpert SPENCER, which 

© proposes to give to the Century Club. 

—Mr. GLapsTong is not merely the notablest 
man in the public affairs of England, but he en- 
ior a distinction that is quite as great, in Lon- 

lon at least—that of mrenrig. the most shock: 
hat of any in Britain—a white hat too, and one, 
moreover, as shocking to the cultivated mind as 
the celebrated milk-white chapeau of Mr. GrEE- 
LEY. 

—The Empress Evo&nre assures peo le—pos- 
itively—that from the bottom of her heart she 
“always loved the Emperor, but that it has in- 
creased daily, now that she sees him so calmly 
and resignedly accept every thing, even to the 
most infamous calumnics.”” 

—Mrs. 8. Cour, believing literature to be a 
suitable employment for the female mind, has 
nearly finished for publication a guide-book 
that will avoid the dry, arithmetical style com- 
mon in such publications, and will be at the 
same time both accurate and funny—as good as 
@ novel, 

—Mr. J. W. Davison, author of “Living: 
Writers of the South,” is preparing a “ Diction- 
ary of Living and Dead Writers of the South.” 

—Suiktey Brooxs is now the managing ed- 
itor of the London Punch, 

—Secretary Szewarp and his traveling com- 





ters, notwithstanding - 


panions have so much recovered from the fa-- 


tigue of Oriental journeying that they have con- 
cluded to pass the autumn and winter in ram- 


bling. over res 

‘aptain F. P. Hriu, the first conductor who 
ever ran a train over the New Jersey Centrat 
Railroad, has go faithfully discharged his duty as 
to be pensioned at $1000 per annum, and relieved 
from all further work. 

—Mrs. C. D. Moutton, doubtless the finest 
musical amateur we have in the United States, 
is about to become a professional, Mr. Max 
SrraxKoscy having engaged her for a series of 
concerts. 

—The will of the late CHarLes Hosmer gives 
$25,000 to the Hartford Theological Institute, 
to be used in aid of poor young divinity stu- 
dents; $5000 to the Hartford Hospital; $2500 
each to the American Tract Society and Board 
of Foreign Missions; and $2000 to local chari- 
ties in Hartford. 


—The Rev. Dr. Lrrriepatz, a ritualist of the 
most advanced type, is coming over from En- 
gland to give wfresh start to the drooping spirits 
of that little branch of the Church. He will take 
aran naronge the Union, and after stirring up the 
faithful, will concentrate his energies upon Bos- 
ton, and open the eyes of that people to the in- 
utility of the Boston religion. 

ertain malicious Frenchmen having said 
that Gampetta had made a fortune by the war, 
8 Tribune correspondent was sent to ferret out 
thetrath. GamsBerra refused to be interviewed. 
The Sorrespondent found him living in a thin, 
cheap-looking way, in an apartment on the sec- 
ond floor of a di ney old house. A boy, half 
cook, half valet, took the card, and ushered the 
representative of public opinion into the dining- 
room, where he was received by GaMBETTA. 
And they talked; but not about the fortune. 
There were a few portraits in the room; one of 
Mrraseav, whom Gamperra is said to resem- 
ble. He (GampetTTa, not MrmaBEav) wore a 
black alpaca coat and vest and dark pantaloons. 
Couldn’t have been dressed more simply. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has determined upon 
the entire abolition of slavery in that country, 
and while at Rome will sign the decree ordering 
it to be carried into effect. 

—Jony TarLor & Sons, of England, having 
in their service fifty-six thousand men, are ac- 
cordingly pronounced to be the greatest min- 
ing firm in the world. 

—Lady MacponaLp, while in Washington dur- 
ing the stay of the High Commission, heard 
much said as to the probabilities of Secretar 
Roseson’s success in regard to Mra, AULIFF. 
number of persons were discussing the subject at 
a party, and Lady Macpona.p sald she thought 
it would be a great pity for so brilliant a woman, 
one 80 calculated to adorn society, and particu- 
larly Washington society, to marry Mr. RoBe- 
son, for in a short time, as things were in this 
country, he would merely be a New Jersey law- 
yer. Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN, who heard the re- 
mark, said, “I assure you, Lady MACDONALD, 
there are worse positions In life than being a 
New Jersey lawyer.” 
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Watch-Case, Figs. 1-3, 


-case is easily made, and has a pretty effect. First cut the back of card- 
board . 59, Supplement, and cover one side of the card-board with black vel- 
vet. For the front of the case cut a piece of black satin eight inches long and five 
inches and three-quarters wide, turn down one side of the material on the wrong side 
two inches wide, and sew two strips of double card-board in 
the double layer of material thus formed—one strip at the 
upper edge, and one at a distance of four-fifths of an 
inch from the upper edge; each strip of card-board 
must he five inches and three-quarters long and a 
quarter of an inch wide, and, in sewing the strips 
in the material, the latter must be gathered to 
suit the length of the card-board strips. The 
under edge of the satin is gathered close- 
ly, and then fastened to the point of the 
back, The trimming for the frout con- 
sists of three diamond-shaped pieces 
card-board an inch and a half in size, 
which are covered with black velvet ; on 
these pieces stretch fine silk soutache and 
saddler’s silk of various bright colors, im- 
itating Scotch plaid. Braid the soutache 
and dler’s silk together as shown by 
illustrations Figs. 2 and 3. The points Fig. 2.—Square 
of the diamonds thus ornamented are set gor Watcu-Case. 
together as shown by Fig. 1, and then 

sewed on the front of the case, at the same time sewing in small 
tassels of colored saddler's silk. A larger diamond, arranged in 
a similar ner, ornaments the back of the case, as shown by 
ion. Below this diamond sew a hook covered with 
; at the upper point set a ring, covered 
with silk of various colors, to hang up the case, Cover the un- 
der side of the back also with velvet, which is glued on with gum- 
arabic. Fasten a ring, covered with black silk and white sou- 
tache, to the under point of the watch-case; colored silk tassels 
are set in the soutache windings. 








the outside of the linen part with red silk, and in working each stitch fasten in the 
braid binding on the outer edge of the bottom. ‘To close the dressing-case ran two 
pieces of red cord through the eyelet-holes at the upper edge in opposite directions. 














































Carriage Leather Music Port-Folio, Figs. 1-4. 


Tuts music port-folio is designed to be laid on the piano, 
and filled with such music as is in daily use. It con- 
sists of two pockets for holding large and small 
sheets of music, and is made of card-board, browr 
marbled carriage leather, and brown silk, 
trimmed with flowers and leaves of carriage 
leather. To make the port-folio cut two 
pieces of card-board of the requisite size; 
the port-folio is best arranged so that 
it will hold two sheets of music lying 
Jengthwise next each other. Cover one 
side of the pieces of card-board with 
iage leather, and the other side 
th brown silk, overseaming the ma- 
terial together over the card-board; 
then bind the outer edge of each part 
of the port-folio with brown silk ribbon, 
: Cut in a similar manner a smaller piece 
Fig. 3.—Square — of card-board, carrtage leather, and 
For Watcu-Case. silk for the upper pocket, as shown by 
the illustration, join the three pieces of 
the port-folio, observing the illustration, by means of sonfilets, 
and join the back lengthwise sides by means of a back com- 
posed of a double piece of brown silk and muslin interlining. 
‘The soufflets are also made of a piece of double brown silk and 
muslin interlining; the back crosswise edge of each piece is 
laid in three pleats that come on each other. The port-folio 
is ornamented with flowers, buds, and leaves cut separately of 
carriage leather from the patterns partly given. Each flower 
requires five leaves cut from Fig. 57, Supplement; each piece 
is folded on the under side, at the upper rounded edge, alot 
the dotted line on Fig. 57, pleating the folded edge slightly ani 
basting it down; the edge of the material at both sides is also 
folded down along the dotted lines given. Next lay two pleats 
at the under edge of each piece, bringing X on @; these pleats 
are opened out sharply, so that the leaf is rounded. The seam 
made by joining every five leaves for a flower is covered by a 
button of the material, as shown by Fig. 4. For each bud cut 





































Dressing-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts dressing-case, which is designed to hold toilette articles, 
such as brushes, combs, crimping-pins, hair-pins, etc., is espe- 








Fig. 1.—Wartcn-Case. 


For pattern see Supplement, poe an 4 = 2 ea 3 
No. XXL, Fig. 59, Fig. 2.—Dressinc-Case.—CLosep, 






a circular piece two inches and a half 
in diameter, pleat the outer edge to- 
gether closely, and wind a small piece 
of double carriage leather around it as 
shown by Fig. 2. For eagh of the leaves, 
finally, cut one piece from Fig. 58, Sup- 
plement, fold down the upper edge of 
the piece along the straight lines, and 
the side edges along the dotted lines, 
fasten the turned-down upper corner of. 
the leaf, bringing * on >*, and lgy two 
pleats at the under edge, bringing x on @; these 
pleats are opened out sharply. In sewing on the 
flowers and leaves, pass the needle only through the 
silk binding of the port-folio; it is also to be ob- 
served that one leaflet always covers the seam made 
by sewing on the next one. 


cially adapted for traveling, as it can be 
easily packed into a trunk, Cut, first, a 
circular piece of gray linen twenty-one 
inches in diameter, on the latter sew 
pieces of red worsted braid five inches 
fong each, as shown by the illustration, 
Fig. L; these pieces must be two inches 
and three-quarters apart at the outer Fig. 2.—Bup ror Muste 
edge of the material, toward the middle Ponrt-Fouto.—Fuin Size. 
of the latter, however, they are only an 

inch and a quarter apart; in the middle 

of the intervals thus formed work a row of herring- 
bone stitches with red split zephyr worsted, then 
sew on a piece of similar braid in the shape of a 
circle, covering the seam made by sewing on the 
short pieces of braid. Bind the outer edge of the 
material with wider braid. Make eyelet-holes at a 
distance of four-fifths of an inch from the outer edge 
on both sides of each row of herring-bone stitches ; 
work the eyelet-holes with gray thread, and orna- 
ment the outer edge of the material with a row of points of gray 
thread, for which crochet alternately 1 de. (double crochet) and 
one point on the worsted braid; the point consists of 5 chain 
stitches and 1 slip stitch on the third, 1 single crochet on the 






Fig. 3.—Lrar ror Mustc Port-Fouto. | 
Fuuv Size. 








Corners of Tapestry Borders for Covers, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are suitable for ornamenting cov- 
ers, window ornaments, cushions, etc. ‘They are 
worked in cross stitch with worsted and silk, in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, and are finished either 
with a similar foundation, or else set on material of a corre- 
sponding color. When worked on very coarse canyas with 













second, and 1 de. on the first chain stitch, Cut for the dressing- : ‘ ‘ 
case itself, which at the same time forms the bottom of the linen 2 : = teAn ne, a coarse worsted, these borders may also be used for rugs, mats, 
a : : Fig. 1.—Carriace Leatnen Music Port-Forro. etc, The colo 
part, a circular piece of card- . : 
foard'ten thetedand a halt ir For pattern see Supplesuent, No, XX., Figs, 87 and 58. changed, carege' 






























diameter, and cover the upper to preserve the harmony. 


side with oiled silk and the under side with muslin lining; then ; 

arrange various bands and pockets of oiled silk, which must pre- Suit for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 
viously be bound with red worsted braid, on the upper side of See illustration on page 565, 

this part of the dressing-case, as shown by Fig. 2, and bind the | Dress and peasant waist with basque of gray cashmere, 
latter with similar braid. Furnish the dressing-case with elastic | trimmed with folds three-quarters of an inch wide, which are 
cord loops to correspond to the buttons of the pockets; to do | corded with velvet. Striped percale blouse. White straw round 
this run the ends of each piece of cord through the card-board, | hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and a tuft of daisies. 
and sew them together on the under side. The bottom thus | F Supplement, give the pattern of the peasant waist. 
far completed is now fastened inside of the gray linen part in | White linen revers collar and cuffs, trimmed with a narrow strip 
the following manner: Work a row of button-hole stitches on , of black or brown percale stitched on, 























Fig. 2.—Corner or Tarestry Borper ror Cove: 
Cusutons, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® Reddish-Brown; 8 Blue; © Li, aot aK) 


Fig. 1.—Corser or Tapestry Borper ror Covers, 
Cusntons, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: © Medium Green; 9 Reddish-Brown ; « Red; : 
@ Ist (darkest), | 1, @ Sd (lightest), Fawn (the last #ilk). Fig. 4.—Ftower ror Music Port-For1o.—Futr Size. ® Dark Green; ¥ 1st (darkent), © 9d, ! 8d (lightest), Fawn (the last 
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Suit for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 


Buve poplin dress with high basque-waist and flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with blue gros grain and silk fringe of the same color. Linen collar, orna- 
mented with guipure embroidery, Straw round hat, trimmed with velvet 


and flowers. 
Suit for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 

Tuts suit consists of a double skirt and peasant waist of figured cam- 
bric; box-pleated ruffles of colored silk form the trimming. Blouse with 
sleeves of plain white Swiss muslin, furnished with lace insertion and em- 
broidery. White English straw round hat, trimmed with a gauze veil and 
a spray of wild roses. 

Bows for Slippers, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Slipper bow of bronzed leather and brown ribbon un inch and 
a quarter wide. To make this bow, cut of leather one piece each from 





Scrr ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEaRs oLp. 


Figs. 31-33, Supplement. Cut out in points the pieces cut from Figs. 31 and 32, 
as shown by the illustration, and lay Figs. 32 and 33 in pleats, as shown by the 
illustration and indicated on the pattern ; the dotted lines form the outer folds and 
the straight lines the inner fold of the pleats; previous to this, however, cut a slit 
in Fig. 32 along the double line to >. First sew the ribbon loops on Fig. 31, and 
then the pieces cut from Figs. 32 and 33; the seam made by sewing on the latter 
is finally covered by a buckle, through which a leather strip is drawn. 

Fig. 2.—Slipper bow of velvet and white lace. This bow is made of three over- 
lapping leaves trim- 
med with lace, and 
set on a stiff lace 
foundatien as shown 
by the illustration ; 
the two lower leaves 
are cut of black silk, 
while the upper leaf, 
agrafe,  pwojecting 
bow, and two small 
ends are made of 
black velvet. The 
bow is five inches 
and three-quarters 
long, and is four 
inches and a half 
wide at its widest 

lace. The size of 
the bow, however, 
must correspond to the slipper. 

Fig. 3.—Slipper bow of loops and 
ruches of silk ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide. The bow is set on 
an underlayer of stiff lace as shown by the illustration, and furnished with 
an agrafe consisting of patent-leather, ribbon, or a buckle. 

Fig. 4.—Slipper bow of white satin ribbon and blonde. This bow is 
made of heavy two-inch-wide satin ribbon, which is edged at one side with 
box-pleated narrow 
white blonde. Ar- 
range the bow as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, baste it on 
a stiff lace founda- 
tion, and finish it 
witha pearl buckle. 

Fig. 5.—Slipper 
bow of  patent- 
leather. A_ steel 
buckle is set on the 
middle of the bow. 
To make the lat- 
ter, cut from Figs. 
28-30, Suppl., one 
piece each. Pink 
the outer edge of 
these pieces, ar- 
range Figs. 28 and 
29 in pleats, bring- 
ing X on @, and 
fasten them on a 
stiff lace founda- 
tion. Slide the 
buckle ou the up- 
per piece, Fig. 30, 
and set the latter 
on the foundation 
as shown by the 
illustration. 


Drilling and 
Crochet 
Clothes-Bag, ® 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue under part 
of this clothes-bag 
is made of plain 
gray drilling, em- 
broidered in point 
Russe embroidery 





Fig. 4.—Wuite Satin Risson 
aND Bionpe Siirrer Bow. 





Fig. 2.—Crocurr Frince ror Crorues-Bac. 





Fig. 2.—Vetvet anp Wuite 
Lace Sirprer Bow, 


Fig. 1.—Driu 




















Scrr ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Figs, 53-55. 





Fig. 1.—Bronzep LEATHER 
anp Rippon Stiprer Bow. 
For pattern see 


lement, 
No. IX., Figs. 





Crornes-Bac, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 56. 





Fig. 3.—Rrepon Suiprer 
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with gray thread, and ornamented with red worsted crochet trimming. 
‘The upper part of the bag is crocheted with red worsted. For the under. 
part cut of drilling five pieces from Fig. 56, Supplement. Bind the outer 
edge of each of these pieces with red worsted braid three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which is button-hole stitched on with red Saxony wool. For 
the medallion in each tab work with red zephyr worsted a foundation of 
5 st. (stitches), close this in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and evochet on 
the foundation st. six times alternately 7 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet). At the end of the round work 1 sl. each on the first 3 st. 
of the next 7 ch. Now crochet on a brass ring three inches and a quarter 
in circumference, and at the same time on the first ch. scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, | sc., 6 se. on the ring only, * 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop 
of the preceding round and on the ring, 6 sc, on the ring only, and repeat 
from +, going forward; fasten to the first sc. with 1 sl. at the end of the 
round. This ring forms the centre of the medallion. Surround this mid- 












Surr ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS oLp, 


dle ring with a row of rings crocheted in the following manner: 3 ch., then work 
>* on a ring two inches and four-fifths.in circumference 3 sc. ; pass oyer 1 st., 3 se. 
on the ring, and at the same time on the back upper vein of the 3 following st. of 
the middle ring; after the second sc. work 1 p. (picot) of 5 ch,, then 3 se. on the 
ring, 2 de. (double crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the upper vein of the second fol- 
lowing st. of the middle ring; in doing this the working thread must lie at the 
back of the ring. Repeat from *, At the end of the round, instead of working 
the last de., fasten to the third of the 8 ch. first worked with I sl. ‘Then work * 
on the free part.of the next 
ring 6 se., 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the p. 
formed by 5 ch, and on the 
ring at the same time, 6 sc. 
on the ring only, 1 te. 
(treble crochet) on the p. 
and on the ring, 6 se. on 
the ring, 1 ste. on the p. and 
on the ring, 6 sc. on the 
ring, then 1 se, on the ch. 
between the 2 de., and re- 
peat from +. Fasten the 
thread at the end of the 
round and cut it off. Now 
Bow. lay the thread on anew and 

work > 1 ste. on the sev- 

enth st. of the next ring, 
3 ch., pass over 3 st. of the ring, 1 sc. each 
on the next 7 se. of the ring, 3 ch., 1 ste. on 
the fourth following sc. of the ring, and re- 
peat from >; at the end of the round fasten 
to the first ste. with 1 sl. In connection with this round work four rounds 
more in ribbed crochet ; in these rounds, however, widen in such a manner 
that the work neither draws nor puckers, This completes the medallion. 
Now fasten it on the tab as indicated on the pattern by means of long but- 
ton-hole stitches of red Saxony wool and with a cross seam of gray thread. 
For the remain- 
der, ornament 
the tab as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion and indi- 
cated on the pat- 
tern, with cro- 
chet gimp of red 
worsted, which 
is sewed on in 
point Russe with 
gray thread.— 
This gimp is cro- 
cheted like the 
gimp shown by 
Fig. 8 on page 
500 of Harper's 
Bazar, No. 32, 
Vol. WI. Join 
all the tabs trim- 
med in this man- 
ner from their 
under point to * 
with —overhand 
stitchesfand trim 
the tabs along 
the binding in 
point Russe with 
gray thread, For 
the upper part of 
the bag make a 
foundation with 
red zephyr worst- 
ed, which must 
correspond — in 
width to the un- 
der part (meas- 
uring below the 
hollow of the 
scallops), close 
the foundation in 
a ring, and on it 





Fig. 5.—Patent-LeaTHER 
Surrrer Bow. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VIII, Figs, 28-30, 
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work 15 rounds of cross double crochet ; instead 
of the latter, simple ch. scallops may be worked 
also. In connection with these rounds, work 
three rounds in ribbed crochet with gray cotton. 
Now follows # row of rings, on which crochet 
in the manner shown by Fig. 2. The darker 
stitches shown by the illustration are worked with 
red worsted. On the upper edge of the rings 
work with gray cotton one round as follows : * 
1 dc, on the seventh st. of the next ring, 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st. of the ring, 1 sc. each on the up- 
per vein of the following 8 st. of the ring, 2ch., 
1 de. on the third following st. of the ring. Re- 
peat from *. On this round again work three 
rounds in ribbed crochet, then follows one round : 
7 ch., the first five of these ch. count as dc., then 
always alternately 1 stc., 2 ch. ; at the end of the 
round fasten to the fifth of the seven ch. first 
crocheted with 1 sl. Then work * 1 sc. on the 
next st. of the preceding round, 1 sdc. (short 
double crochet) on the next st., 1 de. each on 
the following 4 st., 1 sde. on the following st., 
1 sc. on the following st., and repeat from * ; 
fasten the thread at the end of the round and 
then work with red worsted * 1 sc. on the st. 
at the hollow of the points, 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. At the end of the round work sl. to 
the middle of the first ch. scallop, then follows 
one round of always alternately 7 ch., 1 ec. on 
the next ch. scallop. Like this last work 16 
rounds more, then follows a border of points, 
which is worked with gray cotton like the border 
above the gray strip (see Fig. 2). Finally cro- 
chet on this point of the border one round with 
red worsted, always alternately 1 sc. on the st. 
at the hollow between two points, 7 ch. This 
completes the upper part of the bag. Now fasten 
to the first round of the close strip, as shown by 
Fig. 2, strands of gray thread of the requisite 
length, which are crossed and tied together as 
shown by the ‘illustration. Then pass through 
the st. of the first round of the upper part and 
through the first open-work round above the close 
strip each one steel hoop thirty-two inches long, 
covered with worsted, lay the ends of each hoop 
on each other to a length of two inches and four- 
fifths, and fasten them. Now join the crochet 
part with the under part, which is ornamented 
at the point with a worsted ball and tassels as 
shown by the illustration. Through the upper 
edge of the crochet part run two pieces of red 
woolen cord, by means of which the bag is closed. 
Finally, fasten on the upper steel ring five double 
pieces of red cord, each twelve inches long, slide 
on a worsted ball, and fasten the pieces of cord 
to a brass ring five inches in circamference, which 
is covered with worsted. 


Tatted and Crochet Fringe. 
See illustration on page 565. 

Tms fringe, which is suitable for trimming 
covers, etc., is made of medium-sized white 
knitting cotton. For the first round work one 
row of rings as follows: > 1 ring of 3 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot), 6 ds., 1 p., twice 3 ds. sep- 
arated by 1 p., 1 p., 2 ds. 
terval of two-fifths of an inch work a second ring 
of 3 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, four times 3 ds, separated by | p., I p., 3 ds. 
After a thread interval of two-fifths of an inch 
work 1 ring of 2 ds., fasten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, twice 3 ds. separated by 1 p., 
1 p., 6 ds., 3ds. After a thread interval of two- 
fitths of an inch repeat from > ; instead of form- 
ing the first p. in each of the following rings, how- 
ever, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring. 
2d round.—* Fasten to the two p. opposite 
each other of the first and second rings of the pre- 
ceding round, as shown by the illustration, 1 ring 
of 4 ds., 1 p., three times alternately 3 ds., 1 p. ; 
then 2 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., two-fifths of an inch 
thread interval, 1 ring of 3 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 1 p., three times 
alternately 3 ds., 1 p., finally 4 ds.; fasten the 
thread and repeat from >, observing the il- 
lustration. Sd round.—-Work one ring of 2 
ds., L p., 4 ds., 1 p., twice alternately 3 ds., 1 
p.; 4ds., 1 p., 2 ds., between each two rings 
of the preceding round, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Now turn the points thus formed down- 
ward, and for the upper edge of the border cro- 
chet two rounds as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 4 sc. (single crochet) on the joining 
thread between two rings, 1 sc. onthe ring. 2d 
round.—1 sc., * take up one loop from the next 
sc. of the preceding round, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
and work off both loops on the needle together ; 
now take ‘up one loop from the loop previously 
worked, and one loop from the following sc. of 
the preceding round, and then work off all the 
loops on the needle together, drawing the thread 
through once, 1 ch., and repeat from *. Now 
fasten to the picots of the middle ring, and to all 
the remaining picots, two threads each, which 
are doubled to half their length, and knot every 
12 such threads together in one fringe strand. 





NURSING AS A PROFESSION 
FOR LADIES. 


TH! want of remunerative occupations suit- 
able for gentlewomen is, in these days, 
painfully felt and universally acknowledged, and 
fresh schemes are continually being started to 
remedy the evil. It has been proposed to throw 
open the learned professions to the competition 
of women, and to remove the various disabilities 
which keep the sex in a position of inferiority. 
But it appears that there is one department of 
activity peculiarly their own which they have 
hitherto failed to make the vantage-ground it 
might become. We refer to narsing. 

Much has been written and said about nursing 
as a department of Christian benevolence, and 
all honor is due to those neble and compassion- 
ate women who have proved that love can dig- 
nify and consecrate the most repulsive tasks, and 
who have made the scourge of cholera and ty- 
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phus the opportunity of carrying elevating and 
purifying influences into some of the foulest 
spots of our great cities. But their efforts do 
not meet the necessities of the particular case 
we are considering. 

There is no reason why the rich should not 
obtain for money services which are freely be- 
stowed upon the poor. Ladies will now take 
fees as doctors, but they will nurse only for 
charity. Why is this? It is because nursing 
is considered menial. But it is not: it is es- 
sentially a profession, and waits only for the 
right persons to practice it in order to take its 

roper rank, Surgery was counted menial a 

undred and fifty years ago, and then the sur- 
geons were servants to the physicians. Bat it 
was made a profession by a few men who saw 
what it was capable of becoming, and brought 
scientific knowledge to bear upon their practice. 
It needs now only a few qualified women to ele- 
vate nursing to the same rank. 

If ladies would devote two or three years to 
thorough study, coupled with practical training, 
they might at the end of that time be ‘equipped 
with a knowledge and experience which are not 
now to be had from nurses, but which are very 
much desired by medical men. Doctors, espe- 
cially those whose large practice obliges their 
visits to be limited in time and infrequent, do 
feel the want of efficient and intelligent help in 
the sick-room; indeed, physicians say that the 
science of medicine will not be perfected until 
accurate and constant observations of all the 
stages of a disease are made and reported by 
some qualified individual. Who could do this 
so well as a trained nurse, whose general culture 
and education had quickened her powers of ac- 
curate observation and correct description ? 

Invalids of the upper classes would soon feel 
the advantage of being tended by a lady of re- 
finement and scientific training, and would be 
willing to remunerate her services at such a rate 
as would in time repay the expenses of her pre- 
paratory study. 

If there existed a class of nurses such as we 
have described, the fitting remuneration would 
soon be forthcoming. What will not men give 
for a little chance of lengthening out life? If 
once it were known to be worth while to secure 
such a skilled nurse, no money would be grudged 
her. Only ladies must make their services val- 
uable before they can have the right to command 
their own terms, 

Even the charitable aspect of the case is best 
met in this way: as medical capacity is better 
now than it would be if doctors acted only from 
charity, so will nursing become more efficient 
than if it were practiced only by amateurs. The 
things that are worst done are always those that 
are supposed to require no special training. Wit- 
ness teaching, of which all are supposed to be ca- 
pable, but which so few can do well. 

Weare often hearing of ladies who have ruined 
their health by trying, untrained, to nurse their 
friends. Many a wife and mother has continued 
night and day to watch by the sick-bed, who 
would gladly have taken proper rest had she been 
able to trust the nurse ; and yet, with all her care, 
she has not succeeded in her conflict with disease 
as a more experienced person might have done. 
The crises of domestic sickness are those in which 
it is most necessary to guard against the undue 
encroachment of the feelings upon the judgment, 
and a stranger can often nurse really better than 
the fondest relative. Besides, there is often no 
occasion for the alabaster box ofa delicate frame 
to be broken in order that the generous ointment 
of loving care may be poured out. 

One objection has been raised to this scheme, 
namely, that such lady nurses would not be will- 
ing to do all that is required in a sick-room, and 
yet few would he disposed to employ two people 
to do the work which usually falls to the lot of 
one. To this we reply that the higher class of 
nurses would not be called in for a slight illness, 
while in severe cases the nurse's time and at- 
tention are so constantly required by the invalid 
that it is impossible for her to dispense with help. 
Besides, a nurse ought never to be overtired ; 
it would, therefore, be undesirable for her to ex- 
pend her valuable strength in doing work which 
could as well be left to the servants in the house. 
A lady who is a good nurse will never consider 
herself above rendering any service in the sick- 
room, any more than a medical man does in 
times of emergency ; but, from the nature of the 
case, her work will usually be of the higher kind. 

The demand for good nurses is already so 
great that the influence of this movement on the 
general condition of women would be immense 
—infinitely greater than having women doctors, 
who would always be few and would require 
wealth. Doctors, even after having passed 
through a long medical training, have very long 
to wait before their practice begins in any sense 
to pay, whereas nurses would very soon meet 
with employment, Their term of training, ex- 
tending, perhaps, to two or three po need 
not involve the expenditure of more than a thou- 
sand dollars—probably not so much—and as 
soon as ever they were ready for work they would 
find the work ready for them, and they would 
speedily be indemnified for the original outlay. 

Were this scheme realized, its effects would be 
felt all through society; a legitimate ambition 
would be open to all, for nurses might well be- 
come rich; we should then have women drafted 
off from all manner of unsuitable occupations 
and brought to devote themselves to the one 
most congenial to them. Especially would the 
advantage be felt among educators; some of 
those who now become governesses, because they 
know of no other means of earning a livelihood 
befitting their station, will gladly devote them- 
selves to the work for which nature or home ex- 
perience may have fitted them, and in it may 
rise to a higher rank than any to which they 
would have attained as teachers. The demand 
for good nurses is really very great already; 
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they now command what would by governesses 
be considered as good salaries, and are far often- 
er sought for than found. 

Then, too, the general standard of nursing 
would be raised; the lower class of nurses, 
through working under such trained superiors, 
would become more efficient, and would always 
have before them the prospect of rising. 

A collateral advantage of the practice of nurs- 
ing as a profession would undoubtedly be felt, 
in that it would develop in one typical example 
the relation of men’s and women’s work to each 
other. Waiving the question whether woman 
might or might not be made capable, with man’s 
advantages, of doing man’s work, it surely will 
not be denied that a sphere of action would be 
preferable in which she would not have to com- 
pete with him, but in which her own peculiar 
endowments would give her a special advantage. 
And here is an opportunity for showing how a 
woman's work may complement man’s in the 
true order of nature. Where does the character 
of the ‘‘helpmeet” come out so strikingly as in 
the sick-room, where the quick eye, the soft 
hand, the light step, and the ready ear second the 
wisdom of the physician, and execute his behests 
better than he himself could have imagined ? 

Besides these obvious advantages, it will, no 
doubt, be found, in the course of their scientific 
training, that women discover special aptitudes 
for particular branches of professional knowledge 
and practice, and the science of medicine itself 
will in time be benefited by the fruitful co-opera- 
tion of the two orders of workers. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that if 
this experiment of mutual help succeeds, it may 
stimulate attempts in other departments of la- 
bor, which have hitherto been monopolized by 
the stronger sex, or which have been the objects 
of a rivalry tending to lower both the quality and 
the remuneration of the work done. 





ONE SWALLOW MAKETH NOT 
A SUMMER. 


Dip she give a tender glance 
When thy tongue refused to speak ? 
Let it not thy bliss enhance, 
Nor for farther glances seek : 
One such look from maiden’s eye 
Is no pledge of constancy. 


Did she call thee fond or dear, 
Sitting dreamily alone? 
Drive the-echo from thine ear, 
Be not tricked by one sweet tone: 
One such whisper does not prove 
That she yields thee all her love. 


Did she heave a deep-drawn sigh 
When thou bad’st a sad farewell? 
Did a tear-drop dim her eye? 
Yield not to the potent spell: 
One such tear or ling’ring sigh 
Proves not she will love for aye. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “Lapr Avup.ey’s SroRET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
COMING HOME. 


Tue leaves were yellowing in the park and 
woods round Arden Court, and the long avenue 
began to wear a somewhat dreary look, before 
Mr. Granger brought his young wife home. It 
was October again, and the weather bleaker and 
colder than one has a right to expect in October. 
Mr. Lovel was at Spa, recruiting his health with 
the soft air from the pine-clad hills, and leading 
a pleasant elderly bachelor existence at one of 
the best hotels in the bright little inland water- 
ing-place. ‘The shutters were closed at Mill Cot- 
tage, and the pretty rustic dwelling was left in 
the care of the honest housekeeper and her hand- 
maiden, the rosy-faced parlor-maid, who dusted 
master’s books and hung linen draperies before 
nffister’s book-cases with a pious awe. 

Miss Granger had spent some part of her fa- 
ther's honey-moon in paying visits to those friends 
who were eager to have her, and who took this 
opportunity of showing special attention to the 
fallen heiress. The sense of her lost prestige 
was always upon her, however, and she was 
scarcely as grateful as she might have been for 
the courtesy she received. People seemed never 
weary of talking about her father’s wife, whose 
sweetness and beauty and other interesting qual- 
ities Miss Granger found herself called upon 
to discuss continually. She did not bow the 
knee to the popular idol, however, but confessed 
with a charming candor that there was no great 
sympathy between her step-mother and herself. 

‘*Her education has been so different from 
mine,” she said, ‘‘that it is scarcely strange if 
all our tastes are different. But, of course, I 
shall do my duty toward her, and I hope and 
pray that she may make my father happy. W 

But Miss Granger did not waste all the sum- 
mer months in visiting. She was more in her 
element at the Court. The model children in 
the new Arden poor-schools had rather a hard 
time of it during Mr. Granger’s honey-moon, and 
were driven through Kings and Chronicles at 
& more severe pace than usual. The hardest 
and dryest facts in geography and grammar were 
pelted like summer hi pon their weak young 
brains, and a sterner demand was made every 
day upon their juvenile powers of calculation. 
This Miss Granger called giving them a solid 
foundation; but as the edifice destined to be 
erected upon this educational basis was generally 
of the humblest—a career of carpentering, or 
blacksmithing, or house-maiding, or plain-cook- 
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ing for the most part—it is doubtful whether 
that accurate knowledge of the accusative case 
or the longitude of the Sandwich Islands which 
Miss Granger s0 resolutely insisted upon was 
ever of any great service to the grown-up scholar. 

In these philanthropic labors she had always 
an ardent assistant in the person of Mr. Tillott, 
whose somewhat sandy head and florid complex. 
ion used to appear at the open door of the school- 
room very often when Sophia was teaching. He 
did really admire her with all sincerity and sin- 
gleness of heart ; describing her, in long confi- 
dential letters to his mother, as a woman pos- 
sessed of every gift calculated to promote a man’s 
advancement in this world and the next. He 
knew that her father’s second marriage must 
needs make a considerable change in her posi- 
tion, There would be an heir, in all probability, 
and Sophia would no longer be the great heiress 
she had been. But she would be richly dow- 
ered, doubtless, come what might; and she was 
brought nearer to the aspirations of a curate by 
this reduction of her fortune. 

Miss Granger ‘accepted the curate’s services 
and patronized him with a sublime unconscious- 
ness of his aspirations. She had heard it whis- 
pered that his father had been a grocer, and that 
he had an elder brother who still carried on a 
Prosperous colonial trade in the City. For any 
thing like retail trade Miss Granger had a pro- 
found contempt. She had all the pride of a par- 
venu, and all the narrowness of mind common 
to a woman who lives in a world of her own cre- 
ation. So while Mr. Tillott flattered himself 
that he was making no slight impression upon 
her heart, Miss Granger regarded him as just a 
little above the head gardener and the certifica- 
ted school-master, 

October came, and the day appointed for the 
return of the master of Arden Court; rather a 
gloomy day, and one in a succession of wet and 
dismal days, with a dull gray sky that narrowed 
the prospect, and frequent showers of drizzling 
rain. Miss Granger had received numerous let- 
ters from her father during his travels—letters 
which were affectionate if brief; and longer 
epistles from Clarissa, describing their route and 
adventures. They had explored Switzerland 
thoroughly, and had spent the last month in 
Rome. 

The interior of the old house looked all the 
brighter, perhaps, because of that dull sky and 
those dank, sodden woods without. Fires were 
blazing merrily in all the rooms; for, whatever 
Miss Granger's secret feelings might be, the serv- 
ants were bent on showing allegiance to the new 
power, and on giving the house a gala aspect in 
honor of their master's return. The chief gar- 
dener, with a temporary indifference to his own 
interests, had stripped his hot-houses for the dec- 
oration of the rooms, and great vases of exotics 
made the atmosphere odorous, and contrasted 
pleasantly with the wintry fires, 

Miss Granger sat in the principal drawing- 
room, with her embroidery -frame before her, 
and a group of Berlin-wool spaniels developing 
slowly under her industrious fingers, determined 
not to be flurried or disturbed by the bride's re- 
tarn, She sat at a respectful distance from the 
blazing logs, with a screen interposed carefully 
between her complexion and the fire, the very 
image of stiffness and propriety, with not one of 
her dall brown hairs ruffied, not a fold of her 
dark green silk dress disarranged. 

The carriage was to meet the London express 
at Holborough station at half past four, and at a 
little before five Miss Granger heard the sound 
of wheels in the avenue. She did not even rise 
from her embroidery-frame to watch the ap- 
proach of the carriage, but went on steadily, 
stitch by stitch, at the ear of a Blenheim spaniel. 
In a few minutes more she heard the clang of 
doors thrown open, then the wheels upon the 
gravel in the quadrangle, and then her father's 
voice, sonorous as of old. Even then she did 
not fly to welcome him, though her heart beat a 
little faster, and the color deepened in her cheeks. 

“I am nothing to him now,” she thought. 

She began to lay aside her wools, however, and 
Tose as the drawing-room door opened, to offer 
the travelers a stately welcome. 

Clarissa was looking her loveliest—in violet 
silk, with a good deal of fur about her, and with 
an air of style and fashion which was new to her, 
Mies Granger thought. The two young women 
kissed each other in a formal way, and then Mr. 
Granger embraced his daughter with some show 
of affection. 

“* How lovely the dear old place looks!” cried 

i as the one triumph and glory of her 
marriage came home to her mind: she was mis- 
tress of Arden Court. ‘‘ Every thing is so warm 
and bright and cheerful; such an improvement 
upon foreign houses! What a feast of fires and 
flowers you have prepared to welcome us, So- 
phia!” 

She wished to say something cordial to her 
step-daughter, and she did really believe that 
the festive aspect of the house was Miss Gran- 
ger’s work. 

“T have not interfered with the servants’ ar- 
rangements,” that young lady replied, primly. 
“*T hope you don’t find so many exotics oppress- 
ive in these hot rooms. J do.” 

**Oh dear, no, ‘They are so lovely,” answered 
Clarissa, bending over a great oval dish of white 
waxen-looking blossoms, ‘‘one can scarcely have 
too many of them. Not if the perfume makes 
your head ache, however; in that case they had 
better be sent away at once.” : 

But Miss Granger protested against this with 
an air of meek endurance, and the flowers were 
left undisturbed. 

“*Well, Sophy, what have you been doing 
with yourself all this time?” Mr, Granger asked, 
ina cheerful voice. ‘‘ Giadding about finely, ac- 
cording to your letters.” 

‘1 spent a week with the Stapletons and ten 
days-with the Trevorsyand I went to Scarbor- 
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ough with the Chesneys, as you expressed a 
wish that I should accept their invitation, papa,” 
Miss Granger replied, dutifully ; ‘but I really 
think I am happier at home.” 

“*T am very glad to hear it, my dear, and I 
hope you'll find your home pleasanter than ever 
now.—So you like the look of the old house, do 
you, Clary?” he went on, turning to his wife; 
**and you don’t think we've quite spoiled it by 
our renovation ?” 

**Qh no, indeed! ‘There can be no doubt as 
to your improvements. And yet, do you know, 
Iwas so fond of the place that I am almost sorry 
to miss its old shabbiness—the faded curtains, 
and the queer Indian furniture which my great- 
uncle, Colonel Radnor, brought home from Bom- 
bay. I wonder what became of those curious 
old cabinets ?” . 

“T dare say they are still extant in some lum- 
ber-room in the roof, my dear. Your father. 
took very little of the old furnitare away with 
him, and there was nothing sold. We'll explore 
the garrets some day, and look for your Indian 
cabinets.—Will you take Clarissa to her rooms, 
Sophy, and see what she thinks of our arrange- 
ments?” 

Miss Granger would gladly have delegated 
this office to a servant; but her father’s word 
was law; so she led the way to a suite of apart- 
ments which Daniel Granger had ordered to be 
prepared for his young wife, and which Clarissa 
had not yet been allowed to see. They had 
been kept as a pleasant surprise for her coming 
home. 

Had she been a princess of the blood royal she 
could not have had finer rooms, or a more per- 
fect taste in the arrangement of them. Money 
can do so much when the man who dispenses it 
has the art of intrusting the carrying out of his 
desires to the best workmen. 

Clarissa was delighted with every thing, and 
really grateful for the generous affection which 
had done so much to gratify her. 

“It is all a great deal too handsome,” she 
said. 

“‘T am glad you like the style in which they 
shave carried out papa’s ideas,” replied Miss 
Granger; ‘‘for my own part, I like plainer fur- 
nitare, and more room for one's work. But it is 
all a matter of taste.” 

They were in the boudoir, a perfect gem of a 
room, with satin-wood furniture and pale green 
silk hangings ; its only ornaments a set of price- 
less Wedgwood vases in cream-color and white, 
and a few water-colored sketches by Turner 
and Creswick and Stanfield. ‘The dressing-room 
opened out of this, and was furnished in the 
same style, with a dressing-table that was a 
marvel of art and splendor, the looking-glass in 
a frame of oxydized silver, between two mon- 
ster jewel-cases of ebony and malachite, with 
oxydized silver mouldings. One entire side of 
this room was occupied by an inlaid maple ward- 
robe with seven doors, and Clarissa’s monogram 
on all of them—a receptacle that might have 
contained the multifarious costumes of a Prin- 
cess Metternich. 

It would have been difficult for Clarissa not to 
be pleased with such tribute, ungracious not to 
have expressed her pleasure; so when Daniel 
Granger came presently to ask how she liked her 
rooms, she was not slow to give utterance to her 
admiration. 

*©You give me so much more than I deserve, 
Mr. Granger,” she said, after having admired 
every thing; ‘I feel almost humiliated by your 
generosity.” 

“Clarissa,” exclaimed her husband, putting 
his two hands upon her shoulders, and looking 
gravely down at her, ‘‘ when will you remember 
that I have a Christian name? When am I to 
be something more to you than Mr. Granger ?” 

‘*You are all that is good to me—much too 
good,” she faltered. ‘‘I will call you Daniel 
if you like. It is only a habit.” 

“‘Tt has such a cold sound, Clary. I know 

* Daniel isn’t a pretty name; but the elder sons 
of the Grangers have beer Daniels for the last 
two centuries. We were stanch Puritans, you 
know, in the days of old Oliver, and Scriptural 
names became a fashion with us. Well, my 
dear, I'll leave you to dress for dinner. I'm 
very glad you like the rooms. Here are the 
keys of your jewel-cases; we must contrive to 
fill them by-and-by. You see I have no family 
diamonds to reset for you.” 

““You have given me more than enough jew- 
elry already,” said Clarissa. And, indeed, Mr. 
Granger had showered gifts upon her with a lav- 
ish hand during his brief courtship. 

‘*Pshaw, child! only a few trinkets bought at 
random. I mean to fill those cases with some- 


thing better. I'll go and change my coat. We 
dine half an hour earlier than usual to-day, So- 
phia tells me.” 


Mr. Granger retired to his dressing-room, on 
the other side of the spacious bed-chamber, per- 
haps the very plainest apartment in the house, 
for he was as simple in his habits as the great 
Duke of Wellington: a room with a monster 
bath on one side, and a battered oak office-desk 
on the other—a desk that had done duty for fifty 
years or so in an office at Leeds; in one corner 
a well-filled gun-stand, in another a rack of for- 
midable-looking boots—boots that only a strong- 
minded man could wear. 

‘When she was quite alone Clarissa sat down 
in one of the windows of her boudoir, and looked 
out at the park. How well she remembered the 
prospect! how often she had looked at it on 
just such darksome autumnal evenings long ago, 
when she was little more than a child! This 

- Very room had been her mother’s dressing-room. 
She remembered it deserted and tenantless, the 
faded finery of the furniture growing dimmer 
and duller year by year. She had come here in 
an exploring mood sometimes when she was 
quite a child, but she never remembered the 

---faam having been put to any use; and as she 





had grown older it had come to have a haunted 
air, and she had touched the inanimate things 
with a sense of awe, wondering what her moth- 
er’s life had been like in that room—trying to 
conjure up the living image of a lovely’ face, that 


was familiar to her from more than one picture, 


in her father’s possession. 

She knew more about her mother’s life now ; 
knew that there had been a blight upon it, of 
which a bad, unscrupulous man had been the 
cause. And that man was the father of George 
Fairfax. 

‘* Papa had reason to fear the son, having suf- 
fered so bitterly from the influence of the fa- 
ther,” she said to herself; and then the face 
thas she had first seen in the railway carriage 
shone before her once more, and her thoughts 
drifted away from Arden Court. 

She remembered that promise which George 
Fairfax had made her—the promise that he 
would try and find out something about her 
brother Austin. 

He had talked of hunting up a man who had 
been a close friend of the absent wanderer’s ; but 
it seemed as if he had made no effort to keep his 
word. After that angry farewell in the orchard 
Clarissa could, of course, expect no favor from 
him; but he might have done something before 
that. She longed go ardently to know her 
brother’s fate, to find some means of communi- 
cation with him, now that she was rich and able 
to help him in his exile. He was starving, per- 
haps, in a strange land, while she was surround- 
ed by all this splendor, and had five hundred a 
year for pocket-money. 

Her maid came in to light the candles, and re- 
mind her of the dinner hour, while she was still 
looking out at the darkening woods, growing 
blacker and blacker in the gathering gloom of 
that October evening. The maid was an honest 
country-bred young woman, selected for the of- 
fice by Mrs. Oliver. She had accompanied her 
mistress on the honey-moon tour, and had been 
dazed and not a little terrified by the wonders 
of Swiss landscape and the grandeurs of fallen’ 
Rome. 

‘* P’ve been listening for your bell ever so long, 
ma'am,” said the girl; ‘you'll scarcely have 
time to dress.” 

There was time, however, for Mrs. Granger's 
toilette, which was not an elaborate one; and 
she was seated by the drawing-room fire talking 
to her husband when the second dinner-bell rang. 

They were not a very lively party that even- 
ing. That old adage about three not being com- 
pany went near to being verified in this particular 
case. The presence of any one so thoroughly 
unsympathetic as Sophia Granger was in itself 
sufficient to freeze any small circle. But al- 
though they did not talk much, Clarissa and her 
husband seemed to be on excellent terms. So- 
phia, who watched them closely during that in- 
itiatory evening, perceived this, and told herself 
that her father had not yet discovered the mis- 
take which he had made, That he would make 
such a discovery sooner or later was her pro- 
found conviction. It was only a question of 
time when his eyes should be opened to the fact 
of his own folly. 

Thus it was that Clarissa’s new life began. 
She knew herself beloved by her husband with a 
quiet, unobtrusive affection, the depth and wide 
measure whereof had come home to her very 
often since her marriage with a sense of obliga- 
tion that was almost a burden. She knew this, 
and knew that she could give but little in retarn 
for so much—the merest, coldest show of duty 
and obedience in recompense for all the love of 
this honest heart. If love had been a lesson to 
be learned, she would have taught it to herself, 
for she was not ungrateful, not unmindful of her 
obligations, or the vow that she had spoken in 
Arden church; but as this flower called love 
must spring spontaneous in the human breast, 
and is not commonly responsive to the efforts of 
the most zealous cultivator, Clarissa was fain to 
confess to herself after five months of wedded 
life that her heart was still barren, and that her 
husband was no more to her than he had been 
at the very first, when, for the redemption of her 
father’s fortunes, she had consented to become 
his wife. 

So the time went on, with much gayety in the 
way of feasting and company, at Arden Conrt, 
and a palpable dullness when there were no vis- 
itors. Mr. and Mrs. Granger went out a good 
deal, sometimes accompanied by Sophia, some- 
times without her; and Clarissa was elected by 
the popular voice the most beautiful woman in 
that part of the country. The people who knew 
her talked of her so much that other people who 
had not met her were eager to see her, and made 
quite a favor of being introduced to her. If she 
knew of this herself, it gave her no concern; 
but it was a matter of no small pride to Daniel 
Granger that his young wife should be so much 
admired. 

‘Was he quite happy, having won for himself 
the woman he loved, seeing her obedient, sub- 
missive, always ready to attend his pleasure, to 
be his companion when he wanted her company, 
with no inclination of her own which she was 
not willing to sacrifice at a moment's notice for 
his gratification? Was he quite happy in the 
triamph of his hopes? Well, not quite. He 
knew that his wife did not love him. It might 
come some day, perhaps, that affection for which 
he still dared to hope, but it had not come yet. 
He watched her face sometimes as she sat by his 
hearth on those quiet evenings when they were 
alone, and he knew that a light should have shone 
upon it that was not there. He would sigh some- 
times as he read his newspaper by that domestic 
hearth, and his wife would wonder if he were 
troubled by any business caree—whether he were 
disturbed by any abnormal commotion among 
those stocks and consols or other mysterious el- 
ements of the financial world in which all rich 
men seemed more or less concerned. She did 





not eyer venture to question him as to those oc- 
casional sighs; but she would bring the dranght- 
board and place it at his elbow, and sit meek]. 
down to be inevitably beaten at a game she hat 
but for which Mr. Granger had a peculiar affec- 
tion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Clarissa was at 
least a dutiful wife, anxious to give her husband 
every tribute that gratitude and a deep sense of 
obligation could suggest. Even Sophia Granger, 
always on the watch for some sign of weariness 
or short-coming, could discover no cause for 
complaint in her step-mother’s conduct. 

Mr. Lovel came back to Mill Cottage in De- 
cember, much improved and renovated by the 
Belgian waters or the gayeties of the bright little 
pleasure place. The sense of having made an 
end of his difficulties, and being moored in a safe 
harbor for the rest of his life, may have done 
much toward giving him a new lease of existence. 
Whatever the cause may have been, he was most 
certainly an altered man, and his daughter re- 
joiced in the change. To her his manner was 
at once affectionate and deferential, as if there 
had been lurking in his breast some conscious- 
neas thgt she had sacrificed herself for his welfare. 
She felt this, and felt that her marriage had given 
her something more than Arden Court, if it had 
won for her her father’s love. He spent some 
time at the Court, in deference to her wishes, 
during those dark winter months; and they fell 
back on their old readings, and the evenings 
seemed gayer and happier for the introduction of 
this intellectual element, which was not allowed 
to prevail to such an extent as to overpower the 
practical Daniel Granger. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


PERHAPS those who are confined in the city 
during the midsummer months could find 
no more agreeable and instructive recreation for 
a holiday afternoon than a visit to the Museum 
of Natural History in the Central Park, The old 
Arsenal is quite transformed, and now and 
handsome halls contain an extensive series of 
cases well adapted to exhibit objects of natural 
history. The whole collection is very vafuable 
and of great variety, and none will experience a 
fresher pleasure in the examination of the speci- 
mens than the children, even though they puzzle 
in vain over some or the hard scientific names. 
But children and grown folks in general care 
more for things than for names; and here are 
insects, shells, miueruls, fishes; snakes of every 
size; birds of every hue, from the tiny humming- 
bird—of which there are several hundred—to the 
tall flamingo and huge jabiru. The little folks 
will linger around the birds. The taxidermist 
has been skillful. There are about eleven thou- 
sand specimens, many ot which are from the fa- 
mous collection of Prince Maximilian. Then 
there are the mammalia. Many of these are ar- 
ranged in striking groups, and attract much at- 
tention. One needs tv visit the museum several 
times in order to examine its curiosities comfort- 
ably and thoroughly; yet a single tour through 
it will give a very good idea of its contents. 6 
pe and flowers which are scattered about the 

uilding make a pleasant addition to this free 
exhibition. And then, outside of the museum, 
are the wild beasts, monkeys, etc., in their com- 
modious dwellings, ready to exhibit themselves 
without solicitation to all spectators, 





Although Walter Scott was born on the 15th 
of August, the observance of the centennial an- 
niversary took place on August 9 in Edinburgh, 
the place of his nativity, and in some other Scot- 
tish towns. The day was anticipated partly in 
order that the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, then in session in Edin- 
burgh, might take part in the memorial celebra- 
tion. The most noted men of the kingdom par- 
ticipated in the festivities. In other parts of 
Great Britain the 15th of August was observed. 





Captain Ericsson, while measurin; 
incidentally ascertained the temperature of the 
sun. He states it at 4,060,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Let us be thankfal we aro no nearer to 
it in August, and not complain. 


Mercury, 





The municipal authorities of Trieste, Austri: 
have sent a letter of thanks and a Rurse of gol 
to Madame Regina Dal Cin, a skillful surgeon, 
who has performed one hundred and fifty suc- 
cessful operations at the city hospital in Trieste. 





The most discreet Foung, clergyman we have 
heard of lately hails from Boston. While out 
sailing the other day two ladies in a row-boat 
waved their handkerchiefs toward him. Being 
near enough to see that they were strangers to 
him, he straightway sailed away. Subsequently 
he learned from friends of the ladies that the’ 
had become too tired to row further, and wishe 
to obtain assistance from him. 





The Ninth Census will, as a late writer on the 
subject expresses it, ‘bea big thing.’’ It is esti- 
mated that when completed it will fill three vol- 
umes of the size of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. The first volume will contain tables of 
the population, churches, schools and colleges, 
school attendance, libraries, newspapers, pauper- 
ism, and crime. The second volume will con- 
tain the tables of mortality and of age and sex, 
and statistics of the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
and idiotic. Volume third will contain the rec- 
ords of industry and wealth in the United 
States, and also tables of wealth, taxation, and 
gone indebtedness ; of agriculture, of manu- 
facturing and mining industry and fisheries, and 
also the tables of occupations, The information 
contained in the census records has been ve 
carefully. edited, all important facts being classi- 
fled and grouped together so that they can bo 
easily found, The various tables will be most 
convenient and interesting to all who desire def- 
inite information concerning the population of 
the United States, and its financial, agricultural, 
and manufacturing interests. There was much 
delay in the issuing of the Eighth Census; but 
it is believed that the Ninth Census will be ready 
for the public before next New-Year’s Day. 





The monument which is to be erected in tho 
Central Park in honor of Walter Scott will con- 


sist of a pedestal of granite Weighing about fort: 
tons, standing twelve feet high, and a figure of- 
Scott in bronze, nine feet high, with his dog 
lying at his feet. The order for the work has 
been forwarded to Scotland. The sculptor is 
Steel, the same artist who made the famous fig- 
ure in the Edinburgh monument. 





It is stated that the music at the funeral of 
Miss Phebe Cary was improvised by Scior An- 
tonio L. Mora. Called upon at a late hour, and. 
unprovided with music for the poet’s own beau- 
tifal hymn, which it was the wish of her friends 
should be sung, he repaired to the church to find 
only two volunteers in the choir. During the 
address he wrote out music for the different 
parts in penell and handed them to the singers, 
who had the disiculty of adapting them to the 
words to overcome. The music and its execu- 
tion have been universally praised. 





What a crowning qualification is that which 
is set forth in the conclusion of an advertisement. 
found ina London newspaper! Read and ponder: 

“A barrister's daughter (thirty-five), healthy, good- 
tempered, nd: Chori lesinea Tmatronata ye 18 Ot 
‘perlenced in applying the birch rod. Address,” etc. 


Dr. Hall is certainly correct in saying that the 
healthiest scent in the world is no scent at all 





where the air is so pure that the breathing of ite 


attracts no attention whatever; and the only 
perfect deodorizer is perfect cleanliness of per- 
son and premises. It is especially important In 
summer-time to put on clean clothing often; to 
wash the body every day; to go around and 
through the premises often, from cellar to attic, 
and allow no pile of dirt, dry or moist, no offal 
whatever, to remain for asinglemoment. Damp- 
ness should be especially guarded against; every 
room in a house should be thoroughly aired 
every sunshiny day, the earlier in the morning 
the better. 





Raspberry jam is made by the ton at a place 
called Church's Landing, on the St. Mary’s Riv- 
er, between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
An old settler who has partially civillzed a 
colony of Ojibbeway Indians, without the aid of 
whisky, now employs them in gathering wild 
raspberries, which he converts jnto about twenty 
tons of Jam every year, and exports it. 





One thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
will buy, in London, a “through ticket to go 
round the world.’” 





Napoleon is recovering his health and spirits. 
On the occasion of his recent visit to Holly 
Lodge he seems to have been uncommonly jolly. 
The boys of Cholmondely College having at- 
tended to cheer him on his departure in the 
pouring rain, he turned round, laughingly, as 

e wrapped himself in his furred great-coat, and 
said, “How can you Englishmen grumble at 
this climate, and call it variable? hy, it has 
done nothing but rain all the sammer!”” A loud 
guffaw and another hearty cheer greeted his 
Majesty as the carriage drove off. 





A broken-spirited man mournfully says, that 
the most bumitjating domestic use a full-grown 
man can be put to is to be sent to the baker's 
for a ‘cent’s worth of yeast.” We should think 
so. But men usually want bread. How would 
it do for the complainant to learn to make 
his own yeast? Or he might hold the baby 
while his wife goes for the yeast. In these days, 
if women are to learn all the intricacies of polit- 
ical science, it is only a fair exchange for men 
to be allowed to learn all the intricacies of do- 
mestic science. A cent’s worth of yeast is a 
very important thing; it will make lighta whole 
batch of bread. 





An exchange informs us that, under prop- 
er management, a bushel of peaches may be 
skinned in five minutes. Sal soda and water 
will accomplish the work; but a strong lye 
made of wood ashes is recommended. ring 
the lye to the boiling-point, put in the peaches, 
and stir them gently until the skin begins to 
come off. Then throw them into a pail of cold 
water. Remove the skins, and 8 them into 
another vessel of cold water, and thence to the 
preserving kettle, if you desire to cau or pre- 
serve them whole. They should not remain in 
the boiling lye more than twelve or fifteen sec- 
on 





An Indiana Agricultural Society, incited by a 
laudable desire to increase the number of native- 
born American voters in that State, has offered 
8 premiam of five dollars to the couple who will 
bring to the annual fair the greatest number of 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren. Is not that an unreasonably small pre- 
mium to offer in such an enterprise? 





Watering-places should be careful and not 
circulate malicious reports. It interferes with 
the quiet pleasures of gentlemen who prefer re- 
maining in the city; besides, it causes unneces- 
sary traveling expenses. Only a little while ago 
there was a report at Newport that a French 
count had eloped with the wife of a New York 
gentleman. The news went to New York, and 
within twenty-four hours it is said that over a 
hundred desperate individuals came on sudden- 
ly to see their wives at the fashionable watering- 
place. How beautiful is conjugal confidence 





New Orleans has been free from yellow fever 
this season, although the weather there has 
been very warm. Indeed, for several years past 
that city has been comparatively exempt from 
this dreadful scourge, which has ravaged Bue- 
nos Ayres, This immunity is referred wholly to 
the anforcement of proper sanitary regulations 
in New Orleans. Buenos Ayres was in a most 
filthy condition when the fatal fever {ppeared, 
drainage having been nteny neglected. It is 
mentioned as proof of the infectious rather than 
the contagious character of the yellow fever 
that out of three hundred and sixty grave-dig- 
gers, who were almost constantly employed and 
overworked for weeks together in burying the 
dead, not a single one died with the fever. It 
has also been remarked that “the grave-yard 


was the healthiest location, and grave-digging 
the healthiest occupation in Buenos Ayres dur- 
ing the first four months of the present year,"” 


the cemetery being located outside of the in- 
fected district. 
tious rather than contagious. 


—, elples- 


olera is regarded as infec. _ 


we 
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Fall Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-11. 
See illustrations on ps 

Fig. 1.—Brack Crare Rovuyp Hat, with turned-up rim, 
trimmed with ruches and a fan-shaped bow of crape. Short crape 
veil, trimmed with narrow ruches. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Gray Craps Bonnet. This bonnet is trimmed 
with an oblong rosette and a long veil of the material, strings of 
gray silk ribbon four inches wide to tie under the chin. ‘To make 
the bonnet, first cut the frame from Figs. 8 and 9, Supplement. 
Pleat the pieces cut from Figs. 8 and 9, bringing x on @, wire 
the edge of Fig. 8, and join this piece, according to the corre- 
sponding figures, with the rim, which is sewed together from 15 
to 16; wire the outer edge of the rim, and bend it in the shape 
given by the illustration, Fig. 3, which shows the frame for the 
bonnet. Cover the crown of the frame smoothly with several 
layers of crape; cover the rim on the inside and outside with 
smooth crape also, and then with gathered crape strips on the 
outside only. Bind the outer edge of the bonnet with a strip of 
crape several layers in thickness, and sew a row of gray lace to 
the inside of the rim. Finally, trim the bonnet as shown by the 
illustration, and furnish it with strings. 

Figs. 4 and Brack Nearouitan Hs The rim of the 
hat is lined with black poult de soie, and the revers are covered 
with the same material. s of black feathers 
and black ribbon. Fig. the hat untrimmed. 

ig. Bonyer ror Evperty Lapy. This.bonnet is made 
of lilac silk, trimmed with gros grain ribbon in a darker shade 
and crimped silk fringe an inch and three-quarters wide. ‘To 
make the bonnet, cut the rim, first, of a double layer of stitf lace 
from Fig. 6, Supplement. Wire the edge of this piece, cover the 
inside smoothly with silk, and the outside with gathered silk, and 
bind the edge with similar silk a quarter of an inch wide. For 













































CasHMeRe Suit. 
For description see Supplement. 





in Mournina Suir. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 





the crown of the bonnet cut of silk and tulle lining 
one piece from Fig. 7, Supplement. Baste the 
silk on the tulle, cut the slit indicated from the 
under edge to *, and run the material and lining 
together there, and at the under edge to 13; then 
sew a strip of the material, half an inch wide, to 
the under side, along the line indicated, from 
to 13 at both sides. Through the shirr thus 
formed run ribbons, which are fastened to the 
point indicated by 13, and passed out through the 
point indicated by *, and then tied togeth 
Gather the crown from 12 to :, sew it on the rim 
according to the corresponding figures, and sew 
fringe on the under edge of Fig. 7 and along the 
slit. Finally, trim the bonnet with ribbon and 
bows as shown by the illustration, and sew a ruche 
of gathered silk tulle inside of the bonnet. 

Figs. 7 and 8,—Wurre Nrarouitan Bon : 
trimmed with light green silk ribbon and white 
feather. Fig. 8 shows the bonnet untrimmed. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—BrussrLs Straw Bonnet, 
trimmed with black silk ribbon, lace, and tulle 
scarf. At the side of the bonnet is an aigrette of 
changeable colored feathers. Fig. 10 shows the 
frame for the bonnet. 

F 11.—FLoreNtiInE Straw Rounp Har. 
This Florentine straw round hat consists of a 
round flat crown, the edge of which is wired and 
bent in the shape shown by the illustration. The 
seam made by sewing on the wire is covered by a 
row of biack iace an inch wide, the edge of which 
projects over the outer edge of the hat. The 
trimming of the hat consists of lace two inches 
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Warkixe Dri with Lace Trimaisc. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Figs, 45-49, 
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and a half wide, a cluster of daisies, loops of black gros grain rib- 
bon four inches wide, long hanging ends of similar ribbon, and a 
scarf of black tulle and lace. 








VAGUE PEOPLE. 


HE core of society is compact enough, made up as it is of those 
real doers of the world’s work who are clear as to what they 
want, and who pursue a definite object with both meaning and 
method. But outside this solid nucleus lies a floating population 
of vague people; nebulous people; people without mental coher- 
ence or the power of intellectual growth; people without purpose, 
without aim, who drift with any current any where, making no at- 
tempt at conscious steering, and having no port to which they de- 
sire to steer; people who are emphatically loose in their mental 
hinges, and who can not be trusted with any office requirmg dis- 
tinct perception or exact execution; people to whom existence is 
something to be got through with as littlé*trouble and as much 
pleasure as may be, but who have not the faintest idea that life 
contains a principle which each man ought to make clear to him- 
self, and work out at any cost, and to which he ought to subordinate 
and harmonize all his faculties and his efforts. ‘These vague peo- 
ple of nebulous minds compose the larger half of the world, and 
count for just so much dead-weight, which impedes or gives its 
inert strength to the active agents as it chances to be handled. 
They are the majority which votes in committees and all assemblies 
as they are influenced by the one or two clear-minded leaders who 
know what they are about, and who drive them like sheep by the 
mere force of a definite idea and a regolute will. 
Yet if there is nothing on which vague people are clear, and if 
they are not difficult to influence as the ‘‘ majority,” there is much 





















Avraca House Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


on which they are positive as a matter of private conviction. In 
opposition to the exhortation to be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us, they can give no reason for any thing they believe 
or fancy they believe. ‘They are sure of the result, but the logical 
method by which that result has been reached is beyond their power 
to remember or understand. ‘To argue with them is to spend labor 
and strength in vain, like trying to make ropes out of sea-sand. 
Beaten off at every point, they settle down again into the old vague, 
vapory credo, and it is like fighting with ghosts to attempt to con- 
vince them of a better w They look at you helplessly, assent 
loosely to your propositions; but when you come to the necessary 
deduction, they double back in a vague assertion that they do not 
agree with you; they can not prove you wrong, but they are sufe 
that they are right; and you know then that the collapse is hope- 
less. If this meant tenacity, it would be so far respectable, even 
though the conviction were erroneous ; but it is the mere unimpress- 
ible fluidity of vagueness, the impossibility of giving shape and co- 
herence to a floating fog or 2 formless haze. Vague as to the basis 
of their beliefs, they are vaguer still as to their facts. ‘These, indeed, 
are like a ladder of which half the rungs are missing. They never 
remember a story, and they can not describe what they have seen. 
Of the first they are sure to lose the point and to entangle the thread ; 
of the last they forget all the details, and confound both sequence 
and position. As to dates, they are as if lost in a wood when you 
require definite centuries, years, months; but they are great in the 
chronological generosity of ‘‘about,” which is to them what the 
Middle Ages and Classic Times are to uncertain historians, It is 
as much as they can do to remember their own birthday; but they 
are never sure of their children’s, and generally mix up names and 
ages in a manner that exasperates the young people like a personal 
insult. 

With the best intentions in the world, they do infinite mischief. 
They detail what they think they have heard of their neighbors’ 
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sayings and doings; but as they never detail any thing exactly, or twice 
alike, by the time they have told the story to half a dozen friends they 
have given currency to half a dozen different chimeras which never ex- 
isted save in their own woolly imaginations. No repute is safe with 
them, even though they may be personally good-natured and anxious 
not do any one harm; but they are so vague that they are always 
setting afloat exaggerations which are substantially falsehoods; and if 
you tell them the most innocent fact of any one you would not injure 
for worlds—say your own daughter or your dearest friend—they are sure 
to repeat it with additions and distortions, till they have made it into a 
Frankenstein, which no one now can subdue. Besides this mental 
haziness, which neither sees nor shapes a fact correctly, vague people 
are loose and unstable in their habits. They know nothing of punctual- 
ity at home or abroad ; and you areenever sure that you will not stum- 


ble on them at meal-times at 
what time soever you may call. 
But worse than this, your own 
meal-times, or any other times, 
are never safe from them. 
‘They float into your house un- 
certainly, vaguely, without pur- 
pose, with nothing to say and 
nothing to do, and for no rea- 
son that you can discover. 
And when they come they stay; 
and you can 
not for the life 
of you find out 
what they want or why they have come at all. They invade you at all times, in 
your busy hours, on your sacred ; and sit there in a chaotic kind of silence, 
or with vague talk that it tires your brains to bring to a focus; but they are too 





Fig. 1.—Btack Crare Rovuxp Har. 








Fig. 11.—Fiorentise Straw Roounp Har. 








tunes crystallise round one such evil centre, which being removed, 
the rest would go well. But your vague friends can tell you nothing. 
They point ont this little superficial inconvenience, that small reme- 
diable annoyance, as the utmost they can do in the way of definite- 
ness; but when you want to get to the core you find nothing but a 
cloudy complaint of general ill-will, or a universal run of untoward 
circumstances with which you can not grapple. To cut off the 
hydra’s heads was difficult enough ; but could even Hercules have 
decapitated the djinn who rose in a volume of smoke from the fish- 
erman’s jar? It is thé same in matters of health. Only medical 
men know to the full the difficulty of dealing with vague people 
when it is necessary that they should be precise. ‘They can localize 


no pain, define no sensations: if 
the doctor thinks he has caught 
hold of one leading symptom, it 
fades away as he tries to examine 
it; and, probe as he may, he comes 
to nothing more definite than a 
pervading sense of discomfort, 
which he must resolve into its 
causes as he best can. So with 
their suspicions—and vague peo- 
ple are often strangely suspicious © ~ 
and distrustful. 

They tell you in 

8 loose kind of 

way that such or such a man is a rogue, such or such a woman no better than 
she should be. You ask them for their data—they have none; you suggest that 
they are mistaken, or at least that they should hold themselves as mistaken until 





Fig. 4.—Brack Neapouitan Hat.—[See Fig. 5.] 





foggy to understand any thing like a delicate hint, and if you want to get rid of them they can prove the contrary, and you offer your ver- 
you mast risk a quarrel and effectively shoulder them ye c sion of the reputations aspersed ; your vague friends 
out. They will be no loss. They are so much drift- a listen to you amiably, then go back on their charge, 
weed in your life, and yon can make no good of them 
for yourself or others. Even when they undertake to 


help you they do you more harm than good by the pay 
way in which they understand and the inexactness witl 






























which they carry out your 
wishes. They volunteer to 
get you by favor the thing 
you want and can not find in 
the general way of business— 
say something of a peculiar shade of olive 
green—and they bring you in triumph a 
brilliant cobalt ; they know the very animal 
you are looking for, they say,gvith a con- 
fidence that impresses you, and they send 
to your stable a gray horse to match your 
bay pony; and if you trust to their uncon- 
trolled action in your affa ou find your- 
self committed to respon jes you can 
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—Gray Crave Bornet.—[ 
No. IIL, F 


e Fig. 3.] 
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For pattern see Supplement, 





not meet, and brought to the verge of de- 
struction. They do all this mischief not 
for want of good-will, but for want of def- 
initeness of perception; and are as sorry 
as you are when they make ‘‘pi,” and not 
a legible sheet. ‘Their desire is good, but 
a vague desire to help is equal to no help 
at all, or even wor it is a positive evil, 
and throws you wrong by just so much as 
it attempts to set you straight. They are 
as unsatisfactory if you try to help them. 
‘They are in evi e, and you are philan- 
thropically anxious to assist them. You 
think that one vigorous push would lift the 
car of their fortunes out of the rut in which 
it has stuck, and you go to them with the 
benevolent design of lending your shoul- 
ders as the lever. You question them as to 
the central fact which they wish changed ; 
for you know that in most cases misfor- 















Fig. 9.—Brvssets Straw Bonnet. 
{See Fig. 10.] 


Fig. 3.—Fraue oF 
Grav Crare Bonnet 
Fro. 2. 


—Frame or Biack 
Nearouitan Har, Fic. 









and say, ‘‘I am sure of it”’—which ends the conver- 

sation. They rely on their imprpssion as other 

ple rely on known facts, and a foggy belief is to them 

what a mathematical demonstration is to the exact. 
In business matters they are simply maddening. 


Fig. 10.—Frame or 
Brusseis Straw 
Bowyer, Fig. 9. 





They never haye the neces- 
sary papers; they do not 
answer letters; they con- 
fuse your questions, and 
reply at random or not at 
all; and they forget all dates and details. 
When they go to their lawyer on business 
they leave certificates and drafts behind them 
locked up where no one can get at them; or 
if they send directions and the keys, they tell 
the servant to look for an oblong blue envelope 
in the right-hand drawer, when they ought. 
to have said a square white parcel in the left. 
They give you vague commissions to execute, 





Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6 and 7. 


and you have to find your way in the fog to 
the best of your ability. ‘They say they want 
something like something else you have never 
seen, and they can not give an address more 
exact than ‘‘ somewhere in Street.” They 
think the man’s name is Baker, or something 
like that. Perhaps it is Flower; but the sug- 
gestion of ideas ought to be intelligible to you, 
and is quite near enough for them, They ask 
you to meet them when they come up to town, 
but they do not give you either the station or 
the train. You have to make a guess as near 
as you can, and when you reproach them they 
pay you the compliment of saying you are so 
clever it was not necessary for them to explain, 
If they have any friends out in Australia or 
India, they inquire of you, just returned, if 
you happened to meet them. When you ask 
where they were stationed they say they do 
not know; and when you suggest that Madras 
and Calcutta are not in the same Presidencies, 
that India is a large place, and Australia not | 
quite like an English county, they look helple-~ 











Fig. 7.—Wwite Neapouitax Bosnet. 
[See Fig. 8.] 
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and bewildered, and drift away into the vague 
geography familiar to them—‘‘ somewhere in 
India,” ‘‘somewhere in Australia,” and ‘‘I 
thought you might have met them.” For geog- 
raphy, like history, is one of the branches of the 
tree of knowledge they have never climbed, and 
of which the fruits are as though they were not. 
But apart from the personal discomforts to which 
vague people subject themselves and the absurd- 
ities of which they are guilty, one can not help 
speculating on the spiritual state of folks to whom 
nothing is precise, nothing definite, and no ques- 
tion of faith clearly thought out. ‘To be sure, 
they may be great in the realm of conviction ; 
but so is the African savage when he hears the 
ghosts of his ancestors pass howling in the woods ; 
80 is the Assassin of the Mountain, when he sees 
heaven open as he throws himself on the spears 
of his enemies in an ecstasy of faith to be real- 
ized by slaughter and suicide. Convictigns based 
on imagination, unsupported by facts or proofs, 
are as worthless in a moral as in a logical point 
of view; but the vague have nothing better; and 
whether as politicians or as pietists, though they 
are warm partisans, they are but feeble advocates, 
fond of flourishing about large generalities, but 
impossible to pin to any point, and unable to de- 
fend any position. ‘To those who must have 
something absolute and ise, however limited 
—one inch of firmly laid foundation on which to 
build up the remainder—it is a matter of more 
wonder than envy how the vague are content to 
live forever in a haze which has no clearness of 
outline, no definiteness of detail, and how they 
can make themselves happy in a name, calling 
their fog faith, and therewith counting them- 
selves blessed. 





WITH A WEDDING PRESENT. 


Sweetest maid in all the earth, 
‘Though my love be little worth, 
Yet I cast it at thy feet: 

To be spurned by thee is sweet. 


Heed it not, nor stoop to take 
What I lavish for thy sake: 
Scarcely cast on it thine eye: 
Go thy way, and let it lie. 


Oh, that in a living line - 

Were ten thousand loves like mine 
Prostrate laid, that on them all 
Thine unheeding foot might fall! 


Go thy way, most sweet, most fair! 
Tread us down, and do not spare! 
Trample on our heads, for we 
Only live to honor thee! 


All along the love-paved road, 
Lady, pass to thine abode. 

Queen of loves, ascend thy throne, 
Where thou wilt not sit alone. 


Sweetest maid in all the earth, 
Is my love too little worth 
Even to be trampled on 

As thou passest to thy throne? 





SEEING THE WORLD. 


sé AX? 80 you are really a-going ?” asked Lu- 
cius, leaning over the gate, and gazing wist- 
fully at Becky. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose I must make 
up my mind ter bear it. If you'd given it up, and 
cared a sixpence for me, who cares so much for 
ou, why we could ’a been married ‘most any time. 
’m building a house now that ’ll be the smartest- 
looking one in the place when it’s done. And 
I’ve got money in the bank, and four yoke of 
oxen afield! If— But it’s no use talking. Ifs 
don’t help a fellow out of trouble, seeing as you 
mean ter go any way!” 

“* Yes,” said pretty Becky, in whose fair face 
the color had been coming and going while he 
spoke—‘“‘ yes, I've made up my mind ter see the 
world a bit. I guess you'll get on without me; 
you won't die of it. I s'pose you'll be up ter see 
me off to-morrow ?” 

‘I’m afeard it ‘ll be more pain than pleasure, 
It'll be like seeing the last of you. It’s as good, 
or as bad, as losing you forever. You'll be cer- 
tain to take up with some of them mill bosses or 
flashy clerks that know how ter impose upon a 
country girl.” 

‘Maybe I shall. At any rate I shall make a 
heap of money, and I’m bound ter see the world. 
1 don’t want ter spend all my days in the chimbly- 
corner, if other folks do. They say as how the 
smart girls make a matter of nine »r ten dollars 
a. week up ter the Blackwater mills.” 

“« And pay their board out of it, and eat bak- 
er’s trash, and spile their complexions, and lose 
their health, and throw the rest away on finery. 
I've seen them there mill girls, when I’ve bin up 
ter Blackwater with potatoes, tricked out like 
dolls in cheap nonsense, and I’ve thanked my 
stars that none of ’em didn’t belong to me!” 

“‘You can keep on thanking your stars, I 
guess. Of course I don’t want ter disgrace you, 
and I’m bound ter go into the mills and see the 
world.” 

‘«Tain’t a good p’int of view, ter my eye; and 
I shouldn't call it a disgrace if you needed for 
ter go. It ain't going ter work that’s disgrace, 
but it's a-using of your money fur show. How- 
ever, it’s pone of my business; that’s plain; 
though goodness knows I wish it was. Good- 
night, Becky ; I'll see you ag’in in the morning.” 

‘*Good-night,” said Becky, folding her arms 
like a statue of determination. ‘I've a good 
mind ter give you the slip far your pains, Sir,” 
she thought, ‘‘and git Ben ter take me over ter 
the railroad an hoor earlier.” And then she 
walked up to her mother’s door, stripping the 
syringa-bushes as she went, and wondering 
what the great world outside Duffield was like, 
and if Lucius would really be ashamed of her 
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going into the mill—a little trembling and uncer- 
tainty of herself withal at heart. But she did not 
ask ‘Ben to help her give Lucius the slip next 
morning; she even delayed some time, tied a 
knot in her bonnet strings on purpose, because it 
would be necessary to untie it, and came near 
missing the train waiting till Lucius should please 
comeand say good-by. But just as she was tak- 
ing her seat beside Ben, Lucius appeared, took 
the reins out of Ben's hands, and drove her over 
to the station himself, a distance of three miles, 
and bought her ticket, checked her baggage and 
seated her, and wrung her hand. 

“If you ever want any help, Becky,” said he, 
‘send for me.” And then he turned away, 
sprang into the carriage, and drove off without 
looking back. on 

Becky shook the tears out of her eyes, and be- 
fore the train had reached Blackwater she was 
beginning to feel as if home was a mighty pleas- 
ant place, and Lucius the best of company. She 
attempted to converse with a pretty woman at 
her elbow, who answered in monosyllables and 
felt for her watch. She asked the conductor if 
the next station was Blackwater, and couldn't 
hear his reply ; she lost her ticket down a crack, 
and dropped her purse into the folds of her 
neighbor's gown, and brought suspicion upon 
herself in fumbling for it; and she got carried 
past Blackwater, and had to wait for the next 
train to return. Altogether, seeing the world 
did not begin nor promise favorably. However, 
she reached her destination at last—having lost 
her carpet-bag on the way—and the next morn- 
ing took her place in the mill and went to work. 
But how unusual it all was to her! The noise 
and smell of the machinery made her head 
whirl, the heat drove her distracted, and the 
frolic and chatter of the girls were too much for 
haman endurance. They made themselves mer- 

about her, too. She could now and then catch 
their disjointed comments at her awkwardness 
and slowness—about her personal appearance. 

“Yes, she’s good enough complected, but—” 

“But pug noses is good-natured.” 

“*T don't like dimples, for my part ; they look 
silly.” 

a And such an old-fashioned way of fixing her 
hair.” 
“But it’s all her own.” 

“Yes, bought and paid for!” 

What headaches and heart-aches poor Becky 
had before becoming acquainted with the ways 
of this world into which she had projected her- 
self! How her bones ached at night! how her 
head burned all day with the heat, and her 
limbs trembled! But what delight when her 
wages came in! She kept her surplus funds in 
a little box at the bottom of her trunk, deter- 
mined not to merit the name of spending for 
show and finery which Lucius had pointed out 
to her. The other girls, somehow, did not seem 
to fancy her ; either she was too pretty to please 
them, too quiet to amuse them, or held herself 
unwittingly aloof—the result of a reserved nature, 
which is often misunderstood. She seldom went 
out with them evenings, or joked with the young 
men whom they knew, or sat in the boarding- 
house parlor and flirted out of the winCows with 
opposite neighbors. 

One day, when she was tending a loom, the 
new overseer came sauntering into the room, 
and, stopping near her, he said, ‘‘ You've made 
a mistake quarter of a yard back there; take it 
all out.” 

‘*A quarter of a yard! Oh dear, it will take 
so long! Why didn’t I see it before? Oh dear!” 
The overseer, who was a young and handsome 
man of his type—very dark, with large, keen 
eyes that might soften if they chose, a firm chin, 
and a love of a mastache, which lent expression 
to an otherwise expressionless mouth—the over- 
seer turned himself about at sound of her voice, 
and faced her for a full minute. 

‘What's the matter?” asked Becky. 

“T was thinking what a deuced pretty girl 
yon are,” he answered. 

“¢ That's none of your affair,” said she, sharp- 
ly, turning away and proceeding to take out her 
work. 

“T don't know about that. Come, you don’t 
find it so hard as you expected, pulling it out, 
eh? There! see, it comes out just as if that was 
part of thé play. You'll put it in again straight 
enough in no time. Haven’t been here long, 
have you?” 

“Two months.” 

“ How do you like?” 

“‘T like the wages. There! you bother me; 
I could get along a heap faster withont you. Is 
it necessary for you to overlook me?” 

‘* Not necessary, but mighty pleasant.” Becky 
laughed in spite of herself, and good-natare was 
established between them. 

‘*Shall I go away ?” he asked, after she had 
finished her laugh. 

‘*If I didn’t want you to go I dare say you'd 
be in a hurry; that's the contrary spirit of man- 
kind.” 

“Is it? Then-you ate acquainted with man- 
kind?” 

‘Not in Blackwater.” He left her presently, 
and she heard one of the girls say to him, 
““What have you been fussing about that up- 
start for?” 

“T’ve been scolding her for making a muss in 
her loom.” 

‘*T wish every body's scoldings were as pleas- 
ant,” thought Becky. 

“*What did Dwight say to you, Beck?” asked 
the same damsel, as they were going home to- 
gether. 

“*He told me to take out a heap of my work; 
and it was so warm, and I had such a headache, 
I felt ready to cry.” 

“‘Oh, you can’t fool me, He said something 
else, I'll be bound, or you wouldn't hev blushed 
up £0 red, and your eyes would hev shet fire. I 
was watching of you,” 


————— 


‘You'd better bin watching of your loom.” 

“But I didn’t make a muss of it. Ican do 
two things ter onst, if I ain’t ‘deuced pretty.’" 

‘Who said you wasn't?” 

“No matter. I've got ears as well as eyes. 
Dwight is allus saying spooney things to the girls. 
He don’t mean ’em. I knowed him afore he 
came in oyerseer.” 

‘*T don’t know him at all,” said Becky. 

Bat somehow, when she remembered the hand- 
some face that had changed a frown for a smile 
as it bent above her, she almost wished in her 
isolation that she did know him. However, he 
came into the room where she worked quite oft- 
en after this, and never without delaying in her 
neighborhood for a chat; so that before the 
month was out they had got to be something 
like friends, and many thought something near- 
er. He would be often waiting about the en- 
trance when she went home, and make some ex- 
cuse to join her part of the way; and on Sun- 
days he was sure to happen upon her either go- 
ing to or coming from meeting, and drop her a 
few pleasant words that made the color deepen 
and the smile’ spring out like sunshine. And I 
greatly fear that Becky was beginning to think 
very seldom of Lucius, and very frequently of 
Dwight. 

“How should you like living in Blackwater 
all your days, Becky?” he asked her one even- 
ing when they were prolonging their walk. 

“I might like it if—” 

“If the company was agreeable.” And he 
touched the ring on the hand resting on his arm. 
“Somebody gave you that who wants to marry 

ou?” 
me How do you know that?” she asked, betray- 
ing herself. 

‘‘It’s plain enough. I s’pose you're going 
to marry him—confound the fellow!—or you 
wouldn't wear his ring.” 

“‘Oh no!” cried Becky, feeling quite con- 
vinced just then that, come what would, she nev- 
er could marry such a plain, homespun body as 
Lucius—“‘oh no; he said it would please him 
to see me wear it, and I wore it jest to quiet 
him.” 

“* But it doesn’t please me, Becky, to see you 
wear it.” 

“*Then—then—I—won't wear it.” 

And when she had taken it off and secreted it 
in her pocket Dwight snatched the bare brown 
hand and kissed it. 

“Send this ring back to the simple youth, 
won't you, Becky?” And Becky promised, but 
never found the heart to do it. “‘ You'll never 
be contented to live in the backwoods again,” 
said he; ‘‘and it’s a burning shame to waste 
your sweetness on the desert air. You'd ought 
to marry somebody who lives in a growing place 
like this, and is getting to be somebody in it, 
and ride in your carriage and make a dash.” 

“* Lucius don’t approve—” began Becky, from 
the mere force of habit. 

““Confound Lucius, whoever he is! Is that 
his name? What business is it of his? I say 
you're too pretty to marry @ country bumpkin, 
and simmer away all your days in churning and 


scouring.” 
“What's that to you, Sir, who 1 marry?” 
“‘Te’s a great deal to me, a 


‘“Who was that left you at ¢! 2 door?” asked 
one of the girls. 

“It was a friend of mine,” said Becky, confi- 
dently. 

“Oh yes; you don’t object ter going out 
evenings when you can git good company !” 

“*No; do you?” 

“*Perhaps you don’t call us women-folks good 
company, though ?” 

“T have never said so.” 

“Have fou seen Dwight to-day? The girls 
all say as how you and him’s thick as can be. 
I'd keep my eyes open if I was you; he's one 
of them slippery sort as don’t know their own 
mind. He courted a girl over ter Amherst as 
pretty as you be, and after she’d got most ready 
to be married he up and jilted her.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe it,” cried the unsophisti- 
cated Becky: “ it isn’t like him!” 

“Tt’s jest like him. He's mighty fond of 
good looks. Jest you catch a squint in your 
eyes, or break your nose or something, and see 
what his love amounts to.” 

“*T hope I shan't do either,” cried Becky, 
trembling before the dreadful picture that her 
companion was conjuring. ‘‘ Why d® you speak 
of snch terrible things ?” 

“Cause she wants Dwight herself!” spoke 
up another. And then Becky, fearing to hear 
further remarks upon her sweetheart, took her 
candle and went to bed. 

She had quite a pretty sam of money laid by 
in her strong-box now, though, to be sure, she 
had indulged herself in more new ribbons and 
fallals than Lucius would have approved, or than 
she had intended, just to enhance her loveliness 
in Dwight’s cyes; and of what earthly conse- 
quence was Lucius’s approval compared with 
Dwight’s admiration? Indeed, she forbore to 
think of the first, partly because the thought was 
like a stab, and partly because Dwight forced 
himself upon her most private thoughts, where 
she invested him with all the nobilities of soul 
which Lucius had taught her. She pleased her- 
self with fancying how the neighbors would open 
their eyes when she should return home a bride 
on handsome Dwight’s arm—a city gentleman! 
How the Spinach girls and the Cresses would 
envy her! Seeing the world, after all, wasn’t 
such a bad thing; she quite forgot that the pan- 
orama was not over. Had she lived on in Duf- 
field, she argued, there would have been nothing 
more ambitious for her to do than to marry Lu- 
cius and share his toils. But, of course, an over- 
seer’s wife would have a vastly different lot; she 
would not need to bring the water to wash her 
hands; and with such an exalted end in view it 


naturally became a matter of indifference whether ! 
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she saved much of her wages or spent them in 
adornments befitting an overseer's sweetheart. 
In the mean time she enjoyed this view of the 
world which was full of light and shade, with a 
fair perspective to give it enchantment; it was 
so unlike the old, slow days at Duffieldgwhen 
she had only to put out her hand for the fruit 
just ready to drop—these excited, hopeful days, 
thrilling with possibility, and palpitating with 
uncertainty. 

One day she came from the mill complaining 
of headache and pain in the back. 

Doubtless it would be gone before morning; 
and she went early to bed to sleep it off; but the 
pains increased hourly, and by daylight she was 
so much worse that the landlady, Mrs. Flint, 
fearful of consequences, sent for a doctor. 

‘She's got the small-pox, madam,” said he, 
ins short metre, not stopping to adorn the simple 

t. 

“The small-pox! Oh, horrors! Don’t call 
it the small-pox, doctor. It ’ll spoil my business. 
Call it the fever, or the measles—any thing else!” 

“*T'm accustomed to call things by their right 
names, madam, It’s the small-pox, and noth- 
ing more or less.” 

**Then she must go away. I can't have her 
here. It's as good as turning me and my fam- 
ily out of house and home inter the almshouse !" 

“*It would be simply murder to turn her out 
now. You can take your choice between thas 
and the chance of catching the disease. I think 
there is a choice.” 

So Becky was allowed to stay, being removed. 
to an attic room, the doors between which and the 
rest of the house being strongly barricaded, as if 
the small-pox was a visible besieging army, and 
no mortal but a young servant permitted to go 
near her, to do her a good turn, to fetch her 
food, and administer her medicines; and the lit- 
tle servant being half wild with terror herself, 
and weary with much household labor, performed 
her services at arm’s-length, shaking like the 
ague, and slept in her chair between whiles. 
Moreover, the room was small and ill ventilated, 
with but one window, and the weather was warm, 
and the bed hard whereon she lay; and there 
was nobody to smooth the beautiful tangled hair, 
to wet the burning lips, to settle the pillows be- 
neath the aching head, to encourage and sustain. 

At this time the mill girls were busy talking 
over Becky’s case within Dwight’s hearing. 

“The r says it’s going plaguy hard with 
her.” 

“Where ‘ll her good looks be when she gits 
out?” 

«She won't be able ter put on any more airs 
about ‘em, I reckon!” 

“<T guess beaux ‘ll git scarce!” 

‘*Nobody ‘ll be teasing her for her tin-type, I 
calkalate,” giggled another. 

‘*Them as has it won’t know her.” 

“*Poor thing, how hard it is!” moaned a good 
Samaritan ; ‘‘if it wa’n’t for my work daytimes, 
and mother’s rheumatics, and the baby’s measles, 
and gran’ther’s cold, and the rest of the house- 
work, I'd find time to go up and look after her 
a bit. Does Miss Flint take good care of her, 
think?” 

“‘None to hurt—catch her. She’s as scared 
as a crow; she's dripping with camfire and things 
ter keep it off; she smokes every body and every 
thing that comes down them stairs, and that ain't 
nobody but the doctor and little Drudge. If she 
gits well, it won't be Miss Flint’s fault !” 

‘You're gossiping about somebody, girls?” 
said Dwight, coming down upon. them like the 
wolf on the fold. The girls shut up like @ trap- 
door, and fell to work silently. *‘ What's the 
matter with Becky?” he pursued ; “*T don't see 
her round lately. Sick ?” 

‘She's got the disease.” 

“The what?” 

““The—the varioloid, I guess,” not daring to 
tell the bald fact. 

“*Got it bad?” 

‘“*Miss Flint’s Drudge says as how she's a 
sight to behold. I guess she won't be pretty to 
see when she gits out.” 

“No?” as if it were of the smallest conse- 
quence in the world, but fidgeting with his 
watch-chain, as if there was something on his 
mind. ‘I’m going up to Haddon to-night: the 
agent's took sick—great deal of sickness about— 
and I’ve got to do his work, and look after the 
cotton he’s been bargaining for. Perhaps I 
sha’n’t be back before Becky get's about. Some 
of you let her know.” But nobody did let her 
know; nobody cared to ease her burden by a 
straw: only when, in a half delirium, she called 
him, the little Dradge said, who understood 
nothing of delirium, “‘ He’s gone to Haddon; I 
heerd the gals tell as how he'd gone a-purpose. 
The cotton’s all an excuse, I guess: they said 
so; and they’re real spiteful, and say he won't 
be coming a-courting of you no more. But I 
don’t believe it. There! don't cry, Beck ; some- 
body else 'll like you better'n him. I do. I 
ain't afeard of catching it no longer; I ain’t got 
no fellow to lose, and Marm Flint wouldn’t come 
a-near me, and I shouldn't hev ter hop and skip 
ter her tune. Oh dear!” But Nature fought 
bravely in Becky’s cause, if nobody else did; 
‘and, when all is said and done, one had better 
have all the world against her than Dame Na- 
ture; and so one day Becky was out of danger, 
and soon she sat up and cried over her face in 
the glass, and plaited her wisp of hair that was 
left, to put the best foot forward; and presently 
she walked out, and the Pharisees passed by on 
the other side; and Mrs. Flint sent in her bill 
for board and nursing! It was so big that 
Becky couldn't believe the figares—and we know 
that figures won’t lie—so big that she hunted out 
her old worn trunk from a closet under the eaves, 
where it had been stored during her illness, and 
opened her strong-box, only to find that some 
one had been before her! Upon being made to 
understand that Becky was unable to settle the 
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bill, that she had endured se much fear and 
danger for nothing, that Becky would not be 
able to work for weeks yet, an that the mills 
were already supplied with more skillful hands, 
the exasperated Mrs. Flint quietly turned Becky 
out-of-doors to shirk for herself, and retained 
her clothing till she contd manson it. ' nae do 
you su r Becky thought of this new 
pss TF the world ? With nothing but a change 
of raiment at her disposal, she went about from 
one boarding-house to another seeking rest for 
the sole of her foot; but when she was found to 
be the girl who had just got up from the small- 

x “over ter Flint’s,” out of work and out of 
Peaith, they shut the door in her face. All day 
long she wandered about the city offering her- 
self as servant or nurse for a song, for her board, 
for nothing; but where were her recommenda- 
tions: her haggard face, her sunken eyes, her mil- 
dewed skin, her ragged fringe of hair? No one 
wanted this creatnre of blight to blot their sun- 
shine: she would frighten the children. Among 
so many homes there was no place for her. 

The ‘daylight faded and vanished, and the 
eternal stars came out from the immeasurable 
realms of space, and still Becky, worn and dis- 
heartened, benumbed with her troubles, paced 
up and down the narrow streets, shrinking away 
from the crowd of sweethearts, of which she had 
but yesterday made a part ; slinking into a door- 
way when Dwight himself passed her, bending to 
another as he had bent to her so lately, smiling 
as she had seen him smile. Had he forgotten 
her so soon? Or was it, as the girls had said, 
that he loved only beauty, and hated misfortune ? 
Had he ever cared for her? Would not love 
have recognized its other self under all the dis- 
guises of illness and disfigurement when they 
met face to face that first morning in which she 
had strength to go out, but whon he had feigned 
not to see the welcome smile, the outstretched 
wasted hand? Was love a thing to be fright- 
ened by a shadow? Would Lucius have de- 
serted her in her hour of need, as this other 
had done for whom she had forsaken Lucius? 
What bitter thoughts sarged over her through 

* that dark night, crouching in the door-way, and 
wrapping herself from the damp night air in her 
thin shawl! what visions of happy harvest days 
at home, of the warm affection she had slighted, 
of the beauty she might have retained, of a fire- 
side and a home which she had surrendered just 
to see this world! And this was seeing the 
world! Where was the gilding and the per- 
spective, the light and shade? Was this the 
wrong side, that it looked so dreary? And then 
sleep had compassion upon her, since no one else 
had, and hushed her troubles. 

. “Dear! dear!” cried a sweet voice, which 
awoke her, ‘‘if this poor thing ain’t spent the 
night on the cold stones, and I in my comfort- 
able bed! Why didn’t you ask to be took in, 
child? Come in, and git a hot cup of coffee 
and a moffin, and tell me all about it." So 
Becky followed the good sonl into the sunny 
breakfast-room and told her story. 

“+ Bless me, if you ain't seen the world on it's 
worst side! And you live way over ter Duffield, 
and the other one’s name's Lucius Giddings? 
Now never you worrit about gitting home ; jest 

ou sit down here and help me with my sewing. 
z do dress-making, you sce, and I'll settle things 
for you. Lhaveaknack: Why, you ain't good 
for nothing but ter be in your bed this minute.” 

“Oh no; if you've got any thing for me to do, 
oh, please let me be about it. If 1 can git mon- 
ey enough to pay Miss Flint and go back to Duf- 
field I'll never leave it ag'in, if I am a laughing- 
stock to the young fellows and the neighbors” 

** Don’t worrit about them, child; them there 
marks won't last forever, and, I'll be bound, Lu- 
cius won't think the worse of you fur ‘em.” 

“Lucius won't look at me.” 

““Then he won't see ‘em; and it won’t kill 
you to live an old maid, if it comes to that. I've 
survived it this twenty odd year, and—I don’t go 
fur ter say it’s the jolliest life to be led—it’s sort 
of lonesome and vacant like, but you git used to 
it after a time.” 

“Do you?” said Becky, wondering how she 
should fancy living next door to Lucius and his 
possible wife, seeing them go in and ont, and 
their children blossom about them, while she sat 
alone. 

One morning the postmaster at Duffield met 
Lucius Giddings in the street, and pulled out a 
crumpled letter. ‘‘See here,” said he, ‘I've 
been a-carrying this here letter round in my pock- 
et fur a week, thinking to fall in with you. I 
knowed as how you'd hev no call ter come ter 
the office, and I'd no chance fur sending to you. 
But I can’t jest make out where it’s postmarked. 
I reckon it's from a lady.” 

From a lady! Then it could be from no one 
but Becky! He tore it open and read: 

“Ma. Lucrvs Ginninas,—I never see you fn all m: 
Dorn days, and you never see me, and, what's more, ¥ 
never heern tell of you till a week last Tuesday. You 
used to hev a liking onst for a young thing called 
Becky, who came to Blackwater to see the world. 
‘Well, she’s not pretty any Jonge ehe’s pitted—that’s 
the truth of it—and she's thin-looking; her eyes is 
sunk; her heart's ‘most broke along of trouble. Now 
I want to tell the whole truth to you asa friend, you 
know. When she first come here she got a fancy for 
‘a lanhy sort of chap, an overeeer in the mill, as Is up 
to breaking girle' hearts at random. Well, you see, 
ehe'd probably never hev thought of him, but he took 
a mighty great shine to her looke; bat that's 
‘over now, and he passes her like a stranger, along of 
her compiect being gone, and ehe tarned out into the 
street for having nothing to pay her way, and the 
money etole ont of her bor, 6 too sick to work, 
and no work to do, when I hay ed upon her. But, 
after all, I know she hankers her first love. Now 
if you're sure you ain't forgot her, and didn’t jest love 
her pink and white complect and bright eyes, like that 
other one—if you're sure as shot that you'd be pleased 
with a plain wife as has got the nonsenec clean out of 
her head a-reeing of the world—why, jest come over 
to Blackwater, and find 2 warm welcome at 17 Small 
Street. Otherwise, drop me a line, and I'll keep Becky 
till she's outgrowed her troubles,’ Lappy Laex.” 

“Otherwise!” Lucius stopped for nothing 





knew himself too well to need that. He jumped 
upon the back of old Scud, and caught the train 
for Blackwater, and never paused till he rung at 
17 Small Street. 

Liddy Lark had stepped out, and left Becky to 
tend the door. < 

“*How are you, Becky!” cried Lucius, taking 
the scarred apparition in his arms. ‘* Why, you 
ain't eo bad as she said. I'd ‘a known you 
among a thousand. But then love, you know, 
makes a plain face to shine, and you'll never be 
plain to me, Becky, never, if you'll be my wife!” 

“Oh, Lucius, you're jest saying it to please 
me. I can’t never marry nobody while I’m 
such a scarecrow: and then you don’t know the 
worst.” 

“*T s’pose the worst is that other chap—the 
overseer, Idon’t carea straw forhim. I won't 
ever speak of him, if you'll go back to Duffield 
with me.” 

And she went; but they never forgot Liddy 
Lark. 





THE GIPSY’S GLASS. 


ISSY THORNE was sitting at her toilette- 
table, skipping a novel, while her maid, 
Emma, brushed her long, thick, silky hair. Some 
people said it was false, because there was +0 
much of it; other Christians were certain it 
must be dyed, seeing that it had that particular 
bright golden tint which is so often due to art; 
bat Emma knew better. That exemplary girl 
took the same sort of pride in her mistress's hair 
that a good groom does in the coats of his mas- 
ter’s horses, and was never tired of currying—I 
mean brushing it. Fortunately the young lady 
took an equal pleasure in her passive part of the 
performance, and so both were satisfied. When 
the spoiled beauty did not know what else to do, 
she went up to her room, took off her dress, and 
had her hair brushed; it was a lady-like substi- 
tute for smoking a pipe. 

1 wonder that Darwin has not instanced the 
pleasure we feel in being stroked the right way 
in favor of his last theory. 1 believe that Cissy 
was often very near purring, especially in thun- 
dery weather, when her hair crackled like an 
experiment. 

“Well, Emma, did you go to the fair?” asked 
the brushee, laying down her book. 

“Yes, miss, I did.” 

‘And what did you see?” 

‘*T saw a horsemanship, where they rode stand- 
ing, and jumped through hoops—wonderful!” 

** And did you go on one of the roundabouts 
that are worked by a steam-engine, which plays 
an organ?” 

‘*No, miss!” replied Emma, with an emphasis. 

“Do you know, Emma, I should like to, if no 
one saw.” 

‘Lor, miss! they are crowded with such a 
low lot, they are.” 

“+ Low lots, as yon call them, seem to have all 
the fun,” said Cissy, with a half sigh, ‘* And 
what else did you see?” 

“1 went to a—furtune-teller.” 

“No! Ina tent?” 

‘There were little tents about, but it was a 
yellow cart I went into; not in the fair exactly, 

ut in the clump, before you come to it. She's 
wonderful!” 

““Is she, though? What did she say? Tell 
me,” cried the excited Cissy, who was troubled 
with yearnings after the supernatural. 

“She told me all sorts of things which she 
could not have known natural: a mole on my 
neck; how long I have been in service—” 

“Yes, yes, but the future; did she say any 
thing about that ?” 

“*She did more, miss, she showed it me.” 

“Not” 

“In a round glass, As true as I am standing 
here I saw him plain.” 

“Your future husband ?” 

‘As is to be; yes, miss.” 

‘The two girls had been playmates when very 
litele, and there was much more familiarity be- 
tween them than is customary with mistrees and 
maid. So Emma had to enter into all the mys- 
terious details of the cabalistic ceremony. 

“What fun!” cried Cissy. ‘‘I should so like 
to go! 1 will go! The fortune-teller’s caravan 
is not actually in the fair, you say; and there 
will not be many people about if we start early.” 

“Lor, miss, what will your pa and ma say ?” 

*T don’t know; I'll do it first and ask them 
afterward, for fear they might object. We will 
go temorros, morning, directly after breakfast, 
mind.” 

Mr. Thorne was a steward; I do ngg mean an 
official attached to a steam-packet, in charge of 
a china-shopfal of white basins, but a manager 
of large estates in the country; a well-to-do 
man, who had a small property of his own, 
which he farmed in the most intelligent and 
neatest style, on the outskirts of the market-town 
of Littelun. Mrs. Thorne was plump, good-na- 
tured, and lazy, yet somewhat Prod and sensi- 
tive; she fancied the county families were pat- 
ronizing, and she would not be patronized. 

Cissy was their only child, and they thought 
much of her, honestly believing that there never 
was such another baby—child—maiden. Of 
course the paragon was never sent to school, and 
her governesses were selected principally with 
reference to their power of appreciating her 
merits. 

Nevertheless, she was very charming, and had 
two lovers; I do not mean mere admirers, but 
two men who were ready to marry her, if she 
would but choose one of them. But she could 
not quite make up her mind which of the brace 
to select. 

‘* If this gypsy would only show me which I 
am to take, it would save me a world of trouble,” 
she said to herself, with a smile; ‘‘but, of course, 
that is all nonsense. Yet if she did, I vow that 








more. He didn’t take an instant to reflect; he | I would be guided by it.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





One aspirant was Pendil Frogmore, a landed 
proprietor in the neighborhood, very poor—for, 


‘though his rent-roll was a fair one, his debts 


were enormous—but very handsome and well 
set up. Indeed, he had been in the Blues; I 
don’t mean in bad spirits, but a man in armor, 
commanding men in armor; and his wife would 
be undoubtedly county. 

Charles Wilson was the name of the other; 
he was a young London solicitor, who had just 
been taken into a good firm, and was now on a 
visit to his mother, an Indian colonel’s widow, 
who resided at Littelun. Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Thorne were good friends; so all was smooth 
there. Mrs. Wilson had murmured, indeed, 
when she first saw her son’s inclination, 

‘* Would she be a companion for you, Charles ? 
Would she be able to take an interest in the same 
things you did?” 

“*No, mother; and that is just what I want. 
I should hate a wife who was as clever as my- 
self. But how can you fail to see her merits? 
She is such a very nice little party!” 

‘* Partie, Charley, partie: how dreadfully bad 
your French accent is! I grant that she would 
not be a bad match for you from a worldly point 
of view.” 

Frogmore was the more handsome, Wilson the 
more pleasant. Really, if fate would settle the 
matter for her, it would save Cissy Thorne a 
world of trouble. 

So the pretty bone of contention thought, as 
she started with her maid, Emma, for Littleun 
Hurst at 9 a.m.3 for Mr. Thorne break fasted 
early, and his daughter presided, Mrs. Thorne 
being a sluggard. Not a drum was heard, not 
@ pandean note, as they stepped briskly along; 
the gingerbread husbands were covered up from 
the dust; the merry-go-rounds were still; the 
clown was darning his dress; the donkeys break- 
fasted frugally on each other's manes; the fire- 
eater was trying a diet of bacon, bread, and gar- 
lic, for a change. Business neved commenced 
in the fair before the afternoon. But Miss 
Thorne's visit was not to the fair: to the right, 
some five hundred yards from the common, there 
was a clump of sparse trees, and sheltered be- 
neath them stood one of those yellow huts on 
wheels which act so vividly upon the imagina- 
tions of village children. This was the abode 
of the sibyl, and the adventuresses turned aside 
toward it. 

Emma went first up the steps, and tapped with 
the bright brass knocker; the door opened im- 
inediately, and a woman of the mystic race ap- 

red—young, handsome as a Spaniard, though 

er splendid black hair was rather coarse, if you 

came to examine it too closely. Emma drew 
back, to he her mistress enter first. 

‘“Walk in, my pretty lady!” said the . 
“Don't be afeared; I a quite alone here 

Although the fun of the fair did not commence 
till late in the day, it was evident that custom 
came betimes to the sibyl. for all traces of night 
disorder had disappeared from the miniature in- 
terior, which was spick and span, nent and clean ; 
obviously prepared for visitors. The small apart- 
ment was still further reduced by a curtain, which 
ran on brass rings along a rod, inclosing a por- 
tion of the space. 

‘The gypsy examined Cissy’s hand, and began 
making shote—centres, though, most; bull’s- 
eyes, some, 

“ You are an only child, and your father and 
mother would give you gold to eat if you want- 
ed it; you had a bad illness four or five years 
ago; when a child you were in great peril from 
a dog.” A lot more to the same effect, couched 
in vague language, but very correct. Cissy be- 
gan to be sorry that she had come. ‘‘ There's 
two gentlemen as is very sweet upon you, my 
pretty lady,” continued the unpoetic sibyl ‘‘If 

ou marry one, you will be unhappy all your life; 

mut if you take the other, you will be lucky, and 
live to be eighty, and ride in your carriage and 
pair all the time.” . 

The idea of this very protracted drive rather 
amused Cissy, and that revived her courage. 
After all, the woman might have made inquiries 
about her on the chance of her coming. 

«* And how am I to know which of these gen- 
tlemen to choose?” she asked, in a bantering 
tone. 

“Ah, that I can not tell, my lady; but you 
can look in the Magic Glass for yourself, and 
see if it shows you aught.” 

“‘Let me see it, then,” said Cissy, bravely, 
though the feeling of creepiness began to return. 

The gypsy said that Emma should leave the 
caravan. But Cissy would not have that; soa 
compromise was effected; the maid was blind- 
folded. Then the gypsy drew slides across the 
little windows on either side, producing a deep 
twilight. Then the curtain at the further end 
slowly parted, revealing a wall of black cloth, 
tightly stretched, in the centre of which was fix- 
ed a circular mirror about two feet in diameter, 
an* this gradually became luminous. Cissy’s 
Nervousness returned with increased force, and 
she grasped the hand of her blindfolded maid. 

A table separated the girls from the mirror; 
and whether it was owing to the magic quali 
of the glass, or the angle at which it was pl: 
it did not reflect the figures standing opposite it. 
Indeed, it was more like ground glass than an 
ordinary mirror—ground glass with a feeble 
light behind it. Presently the surface became 
covered with ill-defined, shifting shadows, which 
gathered so thickly as to obscure the whole of 
it; and then it gradually cleared, and a head 
and shoulders grew upon it. It cleared a little 
more, and revealed—the undoubted face of 
Charles Wilson. Cissy stood aghast in awe- 
struck terror before this supernatural intimation, 
when suddenly, as she gazed, the face before her 
became convulsed with an expression of terrible 
agony. She uttereda little scream, and fainted. 

Fresh air and cold water soon brought her to. 
She feed the gypsy, and started homeward. 

, 
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“*You seed him, miss ?” inquired Emma. 

“Yes; and I'll never marry any one else, if I 
die an old maid. But oh! what can that dread- 
ful expression on his face foretell? I fear that 
some awful calamity will happen some day.” 

A not improbable dread. There was one 
consolation: fate and Cissy’s wishes had hit it 
off nicely. Girls are queer things, and she had 
hardly known that she preferred Charley Wilson 
as much as she did. 

In due time he offered, and was accepted ; 
and they were married, and went for their 
honey-moon to the Lake of Como. 

One evening Charles Wilson rowed his bride 
out in a very clumsy tub. 

“*How serious you are, Cissums!” he said, 
finding her less chatty than usual. ‘‘ Did that 
bravo-looking beggar frighten you? Because 
his frowzy- head shall be punched if he did.” 

“Oh no; oh, don’t offend him!” cried the 
young wife. ‘I am sure he has got what the 
Italians call the Evil-eye.” 

‘*Has he? Well, never mind; the Ameri- 
cans have invented a potion which counteracts 
the effect.” 

“ Really ?” 

**Yes; when we retum I will get that gentle- 
man from New York stopping at the hotel to con- 
coct us an Eye-gpener; that will make it all right.” 

“*Oh, do!” cried Mrs, Wilson; and her hus- 
band paddled on. ‘I say, Cissums,” he said, 
presently, resting on his oars, ‘‘ don't think that 
I am finding fault, because you have not got any 
faults, so that would be absurd; but are you not 
rather superstitious?” 

“And if I am, I havea right to be,” said she. 

‘Ah! any particular experience?” And he 
wormed out of her the whole story. 

“Tam sorry I told you,” she cried, when he 
burst out laughing. ‘‘ You don't believe it! You 
had better call me a story-teller at once.” 

“‘ Believe it, my dear! I am ready to swear 
to it. You did not see my ghost, though; you 
were looking at me. I was in a dreadfully con- 
fined position, and that thief of a gypsy was so 
long about her preliminaries that I got a horrible 
cramp in my right calf, and made a face which I 
thought would betray me.” 

The bride burst out crying. 

‘And you bribed my maid, and laid @ plot 
with a common gypsy to deceive me, and nearly 
frightened me to death, and were laughing at me 
all the time—oh !” she sobbed. 

. ‘All's fair in love,” said Wilson, sheepishly. 

“It was unworthy of you!" she continued. 
“*You have married me on false pretenses. I 
shall never feel the same towaid you; I will 
never forgive you, never!” 

But she did. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Deuictovs Puppina, for dessert.—To three pints of 
new milk pat four sticks of fresh cinnamon, two 
Dlades of mace, one and a quarter pounds of the beet 
raising, stemmed and secded ; cover these tightly in 
the stew-pau, and simmer slowly for fifteen minutes; 
meanwhile beat very light the yolks of five egen, add- 
ing slowly, when light, half a pound of pulverized loaf- 
sugar; make it as light and creamy as possible; when 
ready, strain the milk 60 as to leave out epice and 
raisins, but save the latter, as they are to be put in 
after a while; stir in the eggs and sugar wien the 
milk bolls, beating {t until it simmers once; remove it 
from the firo, and when cold stir in a quarter of a pound 
of almonds that have been blanched and pounded in a 
mortar with a little rose-water; then the ralsins that 
were boiled in the milk, half a pound of best citron 
cut into emall, very thin slices, and, if liked, a small 
portion of preserved ginger cut thinly; mix all well 
together, add a quart of rich cream, stir till mixed 
nicely, and freeze as ice-cream. A “Turk’s head” 
makes a very pretty mould for it. 

Riox anv Arete Soorrit.—Pick over carefully half 
& pound of the whitest rice; blanch it in boiling water; 
drain it well, and put it on to boil, with milk sufficient 
to cover it, a small piece of stick cinnamon, a little. 
grated lemon peel, and a small portion of grated nut- 
meg ; let it boil until the milk is absorbed ; try the rice, 
and, if it is not cooked through, add a little more milk, 
and boil it longer ; when it is ready to take up, remove 
the cinnamon, add sugar to make it not quite sweet 
enough; rub the white of an egg around the sides and 
bottom of a glass bow!; when the rice is cool, tarn it 
into the dish, heaping it up at the sides until it reaches 
the top of the bowl, and is about an inch and a half 
thick at bottom and sides; the white of the egg makes 
it adhere to the bowl, and leaves a space for the marma- 
Jade. Egg the rice on the inside; pour in apple marma- 
lade, ora fresh sauce from grecn apples, sweetened, and 
flavored with lemon ; beat light the whites of three or 
four egge, drop them on the top, as you would on float- 
ing island, a spoonfal at a time; sift flour sugar on the 
top, and brown with a salamander or a shovel of coals. 
It may be eaten with eance or a castard made from 
the yolks of the eggs and three pints of milk. 

A very nice way of preparing apples, especially for 
children, is to select sweet ones, pare, quarter, and 
core them ; if they are large apples cut them into eight 
pieces; set them in a tin pan free of grease, or a yel- 
low beking dish, placed in the steamer over boiling 
water; put on the lid, and let them remain until a fork 
will pass through; keep the water boiling underneath 
all the time; eat cold, with rich milk or cream, and 
pulverized sugar sprinkled over them. 

Arrts Cuagcorre,—Dry in the oven stale bread 
enough to form, when rubbed, a pint of crumbe; 
when brittle roll it very fine. Pare, quarter, and core 
six large tart apples; then cnt each quarter into four 
pieces, once lengthwise and once across. Beat well 
together, as for cake, butter the size of a small egg, 
one cupful of white sugar, the yolks of four eggs, 
three pints of milk, and a Httle cinnamon and nut- 
meg; add the bresd crumbe, then the apples, and, 
pouring into a yellow baking dish, cook slowly from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. When cold, beat the 
whites with half a cupful of pulverized sugar. Either 
“get” in a hot oven for two or three minutes or with a 
salamander. Est cold, with cream. 

Pansxips.—Waeh and scrape the largest, finest ones ; 
boil them until tender in water in which a little salt 
has been put; let them get cold, elice and broil them 
on a gridiron on which butter has been rubbed to pre- 
vent their sticking. 
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CROQUET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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lawn in a private garden. ‘The hoops or arches 


may here be stuck up more easily and with bet- 
‘T is all very well to sing the invitation, | ter promise of stability than in soil which is 
**Come unto these yellow sands, and there parched an by the heat of the summer 


take hands,” when the purpose is to get up a 
dancing-party of nymphs in an airy open-air 

TOO! ut when a company of young peo- 
ple meet for the display of their neat hands and 


sun. But when the tide is coming in, as it is 
bound to come in, regardless of the appointed 
lace and time of their social sport, it ss prob 

able that these young ladies and gentlemen, i! they 


of king?” Just as little do they care for the 
Pleasure of Miss Lucy, or Cousin Betty, or the 
gallantry of Fred Pickleton, whose sister is tim- 
idly entreating him not to risk a drowning or a 
foot-wetting in his efforts to recover the ball. 
Let the game be adjoarned, and let them take it 
up again on the turf of the downs, at the top of 
yonder cliff. 


plague broke out in the neighborhood, and raged 
so fearfully that the young ladies built them a 
bower, about a quarter of a mile from the man- 
sion, and there dwelt, apart from their family, 

but not from all human companionship, They 
were visited, and whatever they required was 
brought to them, by a swain who is said to have 
been equally deeply i in love with both, Tradition 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ankles in the amicable contest of a game at cr 
quet they might find a more convenient piece 
of ground on terra firma than the margin of the 
much-murmuring and multitudinously smuiting 
sea, The firm, dry, hard surface of the ponds a 
few hours after the ebb of the tide, may, 
haps, seem to present a smoother and ‘abaase 
oxpanse for the rolling ball, impelled by the mallet 

“gal aad than the most delicately shaven 

nify ai 

who have made - 














































































































































































































CROQUET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 




































































have their minds wholly engrossed in the mixed 
pastime of croqueting and coquetting, will be 
surprised at the sudden dash of the bold little 
waves at their feet. ‘Those lively children of the 
mighty ocean, which always look so animated 
and expressive that we could take them for liv- 
ing creatures, were not afraid to take liberties 
with King Canute, in a similar position on the 
shore. ‘* What care these brawlera for the name 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 

EW maidens are better known in ballad lore 

than Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. ‘They 
were living at the time of tha last pinene. that 
ever devasta: Scotland, a.p. 1645. Bessy 
was daughter of the laird of Kincaid; Mary, 
of the laird of Lednoch. At the lust place, 
near Perth, Bessy was on a visit to Mary. ‘The 


says that death came of it, The lover with two 
mistresses brought the infection with him. 

ladies caught the disease, died, and were buried 
near where the present mansion stands—a man- 
sion the name of which has been changed from 
Lednoch to the more familiar Lynedoch, The 
gallant soldier who bore that name built a bower 
over the graves of a couple of whom we know 
nothing surely except that they lived and di 
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Crape Sprays for trimming Hats, Figs. 1-6. Lady's Walking Suit. 

THESE sprays are suitable for trimming hats and coif- Brack silk dress with low waist and short sleeves. 
fures, and are made cf crape of any color desired. The The skirt is trimmed with gathered flounces, which are 
originals are of black crape and black beads, and are, set on with a heading. ‘The over-skirt and high basque- 
Rigs 1 -Grnae Ov Reawreme ar uaaven: hs waist with flowing sleeves are made of striped grena- 
spray consists of flowers and leaves of various sizes, which Sine, simon witb Snge abd sik ruches, 

Lady's House Dress, 


are made each of square-shaped pieces of crepe of the 
of The ‘Tue skirt of this suit is made of pearl gray silk; the 


requisite size and of covered flower wire. larger 

flower, which is turned downward, as shown by Fig. 1, eae : 4 
trimming consists of a side-pleated flounce and strips 

of the material pleated in a similar manner. ‘The over- 


is com of two circles of petals—the under circle 
consisting of eight petals, and the next of seven smaller skirt and basque-waist are of pearl gray cashmere, 
trimmed with twisted eilk fringe and with a braiding of 


ones. Each of the latter is formed of a piece of crape 
gray silk cord. Fig. 60, Supplement, gives a design 


an inch and thi uarters square. Fold this piece of 
for braiding. Cut the waist from Figs. 1-5, No. I., Sup- 


crape ina triangle, lay - Piece of fine black flower wire, 
which must project half an inch at the ends, between the plement to HH “s Bazar, No. 20, Vol. 1V., 0 ing 
the illustration. 
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double material along the fold; bend this wire in the 
shape required for the leaf, at the same time rolling in 





PostiLion-BasQue WITH Gros Grats Postinion- 
Lace Tromine. Basque. 
For pattern and description sec Sup- _—- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Fig. 84. plement, No. XL, Figs. 85 and 36. 


the crape at the ends of the wire Nr 7D INT, 
stn ths ens come chew | WOMEN Ly TH PENH 


gether. For the manner of roll- 
ing the crape see illustration | O more stupendous event than 
y. 4, page 445, Harper's Ba- | IN ‘the first French revolution 
zar, No. 28, Vol. LV., and the | ever burst upon the world; and 
description belonging thereto, | no event in the annals of the world was 
The petals for the next circle are | ever more largely influenced by women. 
made in a similar manner, but | The Pompadours and Du Barrys crushed out the 
the pieces of crape must be two inches | prestige of the monarchy in their lascivious arms, 
and a half square. Wind the finished pet- | and showed it to France as a thing vicious and effete, fit only 
als together by means of to be swept into abagnio. To deck 
flower wire, first joining the them with jewels, to load them with lnx- 
smaller calyx leaves with the uries, the last morsel of black bread was 
black bugles and round beads, snatched from the peasant’s mouth. Those 
which are strung on wire sim- Messalinas sowed the dragon's teeth. One 
ulating stamens (see illustra- generation of women worked at the causes : 
7 ee tion). In fastening on the fol- the next guided the effects. Much of the Wig 4:—Crare Dennis you 
lowing leaves it is to be observed that the calyx leaves must be slightly raised, and blood-thirsty delirium of men’s minds was Bo. x prs, —[See Figs. 5 and 6. 
that all the leaves must alternate. Cover the windings of the wirewith a bias strip imparted by those sanguinary courtesans wets. —[See Figs. 5 and 6,] 
of crape. The second larger flower turned upward on Fig. 1 is made in a simi of whom Olympe and Théoringe were the 

manner. It consists of a circle of eight petals, which are each made of a piece of types. Their influence permeated every phase of society—into the mid- 
crape two inches and three-quarters square, night orgie, into the political debate. They spoke at the club, they decided 
and of two circular pieces of crape four the fate of prisoners at the Tribunal, and 
inches and a half and three inches and » were actually worshiped under the person- 
three-quarters in diameter. Gather both ification of Goddesses of Reason! Of the 
pieces of crape closely afl around, set the great influence exercised by pure women, 
smaller piece of crape on the larger piece, Charlotte Corday and Madame Roland are 
furnish the centre with bead stamens, and conspicuous examples. ‘Two women were 
around the latter and the crape pieces at the bottom of Robespierre’s fall: crazy 
wind black silk in such a manner that a old Catherine Théot and beautiful Théresa 
fall puff is formed (see Fig. On the de Fontenoy. Catherine Théot was a French 
calyx thus formed fasten the eight petals Joanna Southcott, who dimly shadowed 
before referred to, Besides these two forth in her doctrine that Robespierre was 
flowers there are two others, of which a Messiah! ‘This gave his enemies a handle 
Fig. 2 shows one in full size; one flower not only for ridicule but denunciation, They 
is made of a crape puff and four of the said he wished to raise himself to a god- 
larger petals, and a number of larger and = Cp2re pe Crine Postiti0n- 3 E head over the nation, ‘Théresa was a Span- 
smaller oblong leaves. Fig. 3 shows one Basque. Brarbep Postitron-Basque. _ ish lady, who, being in Toulon while Tallien 
of these oblong leaves in full size. To For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Supple- was carrying out his terrible massacres, de- 
make these leaves, take pieces of crape plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 39-41. ment, No, XIV., Figs. 42 and 43 voted herself to him, hoping by means of 
three inches and a quarter, four inches, . her love to win him from his cruelty, and 
four inches and a half, and five inches and three-quarters square; bend the decrease the number of his victims, When Robespierre heard that slaughter 
wire for these leaves in was growing languid at Toulon he ordered her arrest. She was condemned, 
a sharp point at the mid- and her death was 
dle, and bend the remain- fixed for the very 
ing part of the wire in the day that saw Robes- 
requisite shape, as shown pierre'’s fall. When 
by the illustration. Join Collotd’Herboisand 
all the flowers and leaves other of the conspir- 
in a spray by means of ators would fain have 
wire and crape strips, made a reconcilia- 


























‘[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 














For pattern and description se 
ment, No. XII, Fig 




























































with the assistance of Portis Postiti0N-Basque. tion with the tyrant, 
the illustration. For pattern and description see Supple- Lallien opposed it, 
Figs. 4-6.—Srray oF ment, No, XV., Fig. 44. and hastened his de- 


Berries AND struction to save his 
Leaves. ‘This spray is formed of | beloved Théresa, Over the lives of the 
clusters of berries and acacia-like | blackest of the revolutionary heroes the 
leaves. ‘The leaves are made like | sweet love of woman shed its softening in- 
the petals of the larger flowers | fluence: over Robes- 
(see’ Fig. 1). Fig. 5 shows | pierre in Eléonore, 
one of these leaves in full size. over Desmoulins in 
| 



































Every nine to thirteen of these | Lucille, over Danton 
leayes are joined for one larger | in both his wives, over 
leat as shown by the illustra- | Louvet in Lodoiska, 
tion, Each berry consists of | over Tallien in ‘Thé- 
a piece of wadding, which is | résa, over even Marat 
shaped like a ball, and cov- | in Albertine, over Hé- 
ered h a piece of black lus- | bert in the nun who broke 
tring of the requisite size. The | her yows to God to follow 
berry is then covered with a | him; the romance of love 
double piece of found ‘a tender 
crape, and fur- spot even in the 
nished with a inflexible heart of 
wire stem. Fi the fanatical St. 
teen of these ber- Just. Of all the 
ries form the heroines of the revolution 
large cluster,and Madame Roland was in- 
three the small finitely the greatest. Not 
cluster. The ber- one of its leaders, not even 
ries are wound peghaps Robespierre him- 
close —_ together self, exercised a larger in- 
with wire and fluence over its des- 
crape, and joined tiny and tendencies. 
with the leaves 
in a spray. 





























Fig. 2.—Crare Firower. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 5.—Crare Lear. hig. 3.—Crapre Lear. 
[See Fig. 4.] [See Fig. 1.] 








Lapy’s House Dress, 


Lapr’s Watkixe Dress. Fig. 6.—Crare Berry.—[See Fig. 4.) Hoy. pettem see. cee PL eae sre Bupplement, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eoutxe.—A white ostrich plume on a black hat will 
be very pretty with your riding-habit—Bathe your 
face at night in the Juice of limes. 

Ovg or Tux Graca.—A bride wears her engagement- 
ring during the marriage ceremony.—Swise muslin 
aprons are worn with very dark dreasea.—It is taken 
for granted that your friends are welcome at the house 
where you are a guest; but it {s only courteous to ask 
permission of your hostess before inviting gentlemen 
to call. 

B. Z. H.—Half a dozen dresses well chosen will be 
sufficient for your fortnight at a fashionable sea-aide 
resort: a striped summer silk, with skirt to train 
slightly in the house or carriage, and shortened for 


street wear; a black grenadine similarly made; a | 


shaded brown sult for traveling and morning wear; 
the inevitable white suit; and a couple of evening 
dresses, will be enongh. Some white shirt-waists 
should be added to wear with your silk and grenadine, 
and a polonaise of Swiss or of black eilk will give va- 
riety to your costames. If the dresses mentioned cost 
too much money, substitute an inexpensive organdy 
for the grenadine or silk. Bazar No, 82, Vol. IV., has 
descriptions of euch suits. Of course it ls admissible 
to wear the.same dress more than once. There is less 
extravagant dressing than usual at watering-places 
thissummer. ~ 

Nevure anp Mazr.—The Bazar has given several 
patterns for cashmere sacques, but the prettiest cut 
paper pattern is that accompanying the Short-Sacque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV. Sou- 
tache is narrow allk braid. Line your cashmere with 
farmer’s satin, or any soft thin silk, or even a very 
thin flannel. It is sold at the trimming stores; the 
cashmere at regular dry-goods stores. The merchant 
in your town will order it for you. You will find the 
pattern of a Wattean mantle in the Bazar. 

Avraoa Surr,—Certainly a neat suit of black alpaca 
will be nice enough for hotel dinners on your trip. 
You will find many handsomer dresses at table with 
you, but also many aw plain, and even plainer. At any 
rate, don’t mar the pleasure of your tour by giving 
your husband the expense of a new suit. 

Exma.—Do not get Brussels net, but tulle, for your 
wedding veil It is over three yards wide, and you 
must purchase a square. Polonaises will be worn this 
winter. Use the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern for your 
poplin traveling dress. The Worth Basque pattern il- 
Iustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., will be a good mod- 
el for your lavender silk dress. 

La Perrre.—Outside garments are often cut pointed 
in the neck. Trim your alpaca with itself, not with 
checked ailk. Read New York Fashions of Basar No. 
88, Vol. IV., for hints about alpaca suits. Frou Frou 
brown will be greatly worn this fall and winter. Your 
ideas about a suit are good. 

K. ann J. B.—Get black serge and tamise cloth 
dresses for best occasions; black alpaca for every day. 
A black straw turban with crape trimmings can be 
worn now and all winter. 

Grorata.—Darker gray silk flounces and over-skirt 
will make your dress stylish. Pleatings of black Bras- 
‘nels net will be pretty on flounces. 

A Courrrr Grex arp Mra. E. C. K.—We can not 
give addresses in this column. 

Cazsautxo.—Piqué is pronounced as if spelled pe- 
kay, accenting the last syllable. Your questions about 
coemetics and dentifrices have been answered in the 
articles to “ Ugly Girla.” 

Maus. J. F. B.—Your sddress as eent us is not suf- 
ficiently definite. Soutache is the narrow smooth ailk 
braid ordinarily used for braiding. 

Now axp Taen.—Wear pearl gray, flesh tints, tea- 
rose, or palest buff kid gloves with your light blue 
cravat at a party. 

Mrs. E. O.—For fall fabrics read New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar Nos. 88 and 8, Vol. IV. Braiding in em- 
broidery patterns will be fashionable. 








Hast, if not necessity, make a Hair Dress- 
ing indispensable to many. The new ‘“ Vicor” 
which Dr. Ayer’s laboratory issues is one of the 
most delightful we have ever used. It restores 
not only the color, but gloss apd luxuriance to 
faded and gray hair.—[Com.] 








Sexp to K. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., 
Proprietors of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, for a copy of their Treatise on the 
Hair. A valuable little book, free to all.—[ Com. } 








aTON IxvIna, & t sufferer from Asthma, 
Whitcomb Hemedy.—-{Com 


Wasarn 
found relief in 





Corvino Wuert.—By the means of the newly-tn- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
‘Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For Rie by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It fe reliable ‘and harmlesa. Sold by Druggiste every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 
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Bold by Dragztete 
and Destere in PERFUMERY. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent. tage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail reaaily for eet ears J 
L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO., Mannfacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 

Nos. 15 ip! 


apd 77 Spring Strect, 
Corner of Crosby St, N. ¥. 
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RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


——— 


~3 ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
kerchief, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
Ke. &e. 

Special resentatives for the 
Uuiked Sais 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.¥ 


RASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuronters or GERMAN, FRENCH, any ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


* BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 














Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARK, 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in boure- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the bigh- 
ext prizes at Parie, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is snpplied 
to the British, French, Ruesian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine withont the slgnatare of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 








MAYHON, DALY, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
PANGY DRY GOODS, 
16 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
{ZF ALL ORDERS entrusted to our caro will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





Of all the pro] 
care is our own 


depraved fluids. 


NO ENJOYMENT WITHOUT HEALTH. 


we own in the world that which demands the 
jes. —any 
thing that represents wealth—than the strength, vigor, and elasticity of the 
physical frame. The dys) 
H not enjoy the gifts of fortune. Happily, however, dyspepsia, biliousness, and 
nervous debility are removable evil. 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is a specific for them. 
cleanses the bowels, regulates the liver, calms the nerves, and 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


test 
Better lose houses, lands, balances in the 


ptic, the bilious snfferer, the nervous invalid can 


It renovates the stomach, improves the al ite, 
nt dleinfhs ts 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with the Weexty 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
Onr Dottar. 

Harer’s Weerty contains oxg-rmrrp more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
congpicnonsly better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
+ $4 00 





Harper's Macazing, One Year... 
Harper's Weexiy, One Year 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year.. - 400 

Harren’s Maoaztne, Hannen'’s WEExcy, and Harren’s 

Bazag, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 


two for $7 00. 
BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 











lar Kerosene oil and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
yperty. 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale ty 
all grocers, druggists, &c., in the U.S. Extra induce- 


=m Will not explode! Safest and 

Kee purest oil ever produced} Stands 

over 150° fire test! We take regu- 

ar, explosive elements. The Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
recommend onr oi] as a protection 

to life and pro A lighted lamp may be upset and 

mentstodealers. Address Dexstow & Bratt, 120 Maiden 

Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mase 

vert St., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 8, Water St, C 

or Cleveland, & 


8. Cal- 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 






Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
The Cheapest, 
: The Best, 

ge TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥.,and PROV., R. Iz 





H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the wary Bost Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


ir 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND OTHER 


HARDY BULBS for Fail Plouting, 


Is now published, and will be eent rex to all who ap- 
ply. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 








SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 

‘We sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases 
only, but at prices eo low that there fa no longer any 
inducement to purchase the worthless watches with 
which the country has been flooded. For full particu- 
lara and prices, send for our Dustrated Price-List, and 
mention Harper's Bazar. 

HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 

The new “ Boy's Watch" js now ready. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke 
Fetrivee. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, “$5 00. 


‘This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plaus: 


Raflroad Map of Europe, 25 by 22 inches (in cover: 
pocket).—London, 85 by 27 inches (in cover-pocket). 
—Aulantic Rontea.—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow.— Environs of London.—Great 
Britain, Sonth.—The Lake District.—Wales.— Paris. 
—Versailles. — Marveilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras 
bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kin; Garden, near 
Potsdam.—Hamburg.—Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna. 
—Pesth and Ofen.—Trieste.— Venice.— Verova.— 
Milan.— Bologna.— Turin. — Genoa. — Florence. — 
Plan of the zi Gallery.— Pisa.— Re 
Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vati 
Naple: iuseo Nationale.—Pompell.—Palermo.— 
Egypt d Northern Nubia.—Catro.—Thebes.—Pal- 
estine.—Jernealem.—Church of the Holy ulchre. 

—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Ielands.— 

Switzerland. —Manich.—Augsbarg.— Narembarg.— 

Carlsrahe.—Frankfort.—Cologne.— St. Petersburg. 

—Stockholm.—The Alhambra, 


Pustisuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 


(a Huzrre & Buorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to amy part af the Onited 
acta dit ets le Sac 



























States, on recsipt of $5 


THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War 

ranted to suit all tastes. For 
every where, And for sale whole 
sale only by the Great Atlan: 
tle & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Cirewlar. 


‘ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on“ FISHING IN AMERICAN WaA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mlustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Polishers, New York. 

and all who contemplate 


PAT OLAS) feat, eupplied with de- 


ecriptive circular of “Villace Builder.” Address A.J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St, N.Y. 
ee 


$99 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts 
Address U. S, PLANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. ¥. 





871.] 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


HAVE OPENED, 


SeEpremBER 9, 1 





IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 


EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 
DEPARTMENT, 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
of 


MADEIRA 
NEEDLEWORK EDGINGS 


AND 


INSERTIONS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE, 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED IN THIS MARKET. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


G.L. KELTY & CO., 


IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
724 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
Have received by recent importations the newest de- 
signe of Lace Curtains, made expressly for this house 
}wies Tainboured, French Guipure, and Nottingham 
Taco_which they olfer at popular prices, Wholesale or 
tall. 

Also, Furniture Coverings in all the latest patterns— 
Satins, Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, Silk Terries, Wool 
‘Terries, Tapestries, Cretonnes, &c. N, B.—Thelr Fur- 
niture Department ‘exbibite styles of Upholstered Fur- 
niture unequaled in the trade. 


” The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
Peo THE Bi 














| SEWING MACHINE 
wi : sed for ars reara: 
' . Warrant 
ga Yl and Se warren inden: 
a> ® million ef dollars, 
J] AGENTS WANTED 






in unoceupied territory. 
hor particulars address 


ice: 

y OLN > Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
Soy Ya an. ; 
nd Mass; Pitsburg Pa. 


Nn, : 
Louisville, Ky.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Momphis,ten ; Chicago, Nli.; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Toled ‘Albany, W.Y.; St. Pa 

101 


Sfaiin 








(0,0.5 St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 

,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Hew Orleans, La.; 

Galveston & Hor in, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; 0 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire haw to get re cinba, Our answer ir, 
seud for Price-List, and a Clnb form will accompany 
with fall directions, making a lurge aaving to con- 
mere aud renunerative to Club urgauizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
Maiane Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 


fos 














xcelled for Sui 


wear. 
ANNING, 56 Lispel Bt., New York; 


In Bet 

ARyoLD 3 Si 

D. B. Fisx & Co Chicas Acente for the we CHILD'S GABR’ 
N ce 






WIN & FO 

Sele d 
NPRECEDEN 
‘Agents to eell Pictures every where. One Agent 


has retailed over 9500 at 75 conte. aires with stamp, | BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNIC 


WHITNEY & 


ABBOTT'S 





jorwich, Conn. 





DD SALES! — Wanted | BOY'S 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


From Ave. 21 To SEPT. 30. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1871, 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 21st of Au- 
gust to the 30th of September, after which our 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 





“ 8 300 “ » 
“ $r000 “ 3at “ 
“ $2000 “ 33 Ci “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 
The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


the world 
n of work, 









ofmotion. 
nine. Send for circ 
lar. Agents wante 
MANUFAOTURKD BY 


BLEES 


Sewing Machine Co., 
é ™ 623 Broadway, N.Y 












One 6 package, of Prof. Leos’ 
AGIC COMPOUND 
‘8 will instantly curl the straightest 
hair of elther sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive curls, in every case, or money refund- 


ed. Price 25 cents a package, postpaid, or three for 
SO centa. Address HE Hotwrcow, Uxbridge, Mass. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘ 

‘There Patterne nre Gravxn to Fit any Froure, and 
Are fitted with the greatest aecuraci), TUK NAMES AND 1 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUNTHER HXING PRINTED ON 
RAOH SRPARATR PIRCK OF THK FATTREN, #0 a8 to be ad- 
usted by the most inexperi |. The bust measure 
je taken for Ladies by pasning a tape nround the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around. the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. HIT. 


POMPADOUR SQUE LKING SUIT. 
SHOKT-BASQ: WAL! Surr 
TRAINED HOL 











A 


























N 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUT 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. 
DOUBLE BE ASTED SACQUH WALKING i 


SS SELSSELSERS 





Vol. 1¥. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING § x 
PUSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE LKING SUIT. 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT....... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for gi 

to 15 years old) 
GIRL’S PRINC 

8 years old)... 



















ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears old) A 





KN EST, 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years ola) “81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING C 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)...... . * 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 





. 
Frederick the Great The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mall, 
# | prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY FIVE CENTS, Ning 


The History of Frederick the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Jou S.C. Ansortr. 
Elegantly Llustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The “Life of Frederick the Great,” by the Rev. 
John 8. C. Abbott, originally published as a serial in 
Harper's Magazine, has already received a popular 
verdict in its favor; and in the handeome in 
which it comes before the public as a book, in large, 
clear type, and with splendid and numerous {ilustra- 
tions, ft will be canght up with avidity by thousands 
of readers who are repelled by the raggedness and 
obscurity of Carlyle. e career of the great states- 
man and soldier who first made Prussia Known as a 
power in Europe, and laid the foundations of the vast 

jerman Empire of the present day, was one long suc- 
cession of striking and memorable events; and, inthe 
hands of Mr. Abbott, the story of his life assumes the 
thrilling interest and fascination of a novel. It is 
without donbt the only history of Frederick the Great 
to the English language from which a true picture of 
the man, the king, and the soldier can be obtained. 
Mr. Abbott has a finent and cary style, a keen eye for 
the picturesque and sensational (in the better sense 
of the word); and adda to there qualifications the 
merits of a painstaking and conscientions student. 
As the result of this combination of qualities, his 
“Life of Frederick the Great" hne the charm of a ro- 
™Mance, with all the accuracy which may belong to the 
dallest history. 


Prnusuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


EB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to ann part of the 
United States, on receipt of $5 00. 


atternis will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
Or Srderiog, pl ify the Number of 
in ordering, please apecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
‘at the asual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
-D 


LIS 
YEAST ™ 
POwDEF 


DER, and the best article prepared for making light, 


wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
BREAD, GRIDDLE and other CAKES, &c., &c. 

It is infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POW DER for use on long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

It 1s convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT. Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHLP-CHANDLERS and DEALERS. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


‘WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


$95 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vu. 


10 A,DA¥> Frith Stencil Tools, Samples tree. 
Address °A. E, GRAHAM, Springfeld, Vt. 






















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Valuable New Books, 


PUBLIGURD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Sent postage id, to t of the 
OF Se PU ted Staten, Oo Facciph af the pike 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1811. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Henny, Lov Brovowam. Written by Him- 
self. Volx L and Il, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA, A Book for Girle, 
By Grorgiana M. Caatx, Author of ‘‘ Mildred,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: « Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls, By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed ‘* The Ger- 
man Course." By Geo. F. Comront, A.M., Author 
of “ A German Course,” “‘ A German Reader,” &€. 
19mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Mannal 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers and Students. By H. L. D. Porrzr 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. we 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GRBAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Auuorr, Author of “The 
History of Napvleon Bunaparte,” ‘Tbe French 
Revolution,” » Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. = 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Hai 
Book for Travelers in Euro; id 
a Guide through Great Britain 
jum, Holfand, Germany, 
ay 
sy 





ra Hand- 

the East: being 
d Ireland, France, 
taly, Egypt, Syria, 
rol 








Bel, 

Turkey, Greece, Switzerlan Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. EMEROKR Fi 
ivex With numerous Maps and Plane of Citi 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tacks, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE, The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters aud Reminiscences by his Great-Graud- 
daughter, Saran N. Raxvouru. With Ilustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYRLI’S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student's 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuagixs Lye, Bart., 
F.R.S.,, Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 60 
Diustrations on Wood. '12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOQS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1806-67. By Rionarw J. Buen, late of the 
Rumso-American Telegraph Expedition. Ilustrated. 
Crown 8¥0, Cloth, $3 00. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jagss Auuors. Coplously Hlasirated, 1310, Cloth, 


LIGHT: betug Part IT. of Sctence for the Young. By 
‘Jacos Auworr. Coplously lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


Fresh Novels, 


PONLIOIRD HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnancea Reave, 
Author of “Put Yourself io His Place,” “Grifith 
Gaunt” ** Hard Cash,” * White Les,” “Foul Play,” 

ac, ith many Orig! Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 

per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuantes Gtonon, Au- 
thor of “Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 60 ceuts. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwatt. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents, = 


WON— NOT WOOED, By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” "A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family," “‘Gwendoltne’s Harvest,” '‘Carlyon's 
Year,” &c.' 8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Pronexon Maney- 
at (Mra. Ross Charch). 8v0, Paper, 60 cente, 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Axtuony Trowore, Au- 
thor of "Sir Harry Hotspur,” * Orley Farm,” "The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Ilustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 96; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS, By Groxak A. Lawarnce, Anthor of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown,” &&. Svq. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


_————- . 


NEW HDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pontisnep Br HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuantes Reade. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. ‘ons 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By Joux Sacyoens. 
Syo, Paper, 75 cent, _ 


SECOND READER. 12mo, Half Bound, 


THACKERAY'S VANITY FAIR. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. 

















wo Hanrre & Brormens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, fo any part of 
the United States, on recetpt of the price. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to Batlcipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book nts, and can confl- 
dently aseure such 8 that the books he is now 
eelling through that channel are works that an Ayent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his nts poseeas is that his books 
are all published by Mesers. Haaren & Brotirers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commiasions 
paid. Thore desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 





ILAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
‘at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. ALonzo Fiacx, A.M., President, 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
nant oe 


The yreat design of Harper's is to 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 


ve correct ine 


Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's ix edited. 
‘There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execation. ‘There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There {s not, confeseedly, a more 
popular Magazine In the world.—New England Home- 
etea f 





At once the most popular and, in {its scheme, the 
most original of onr Magazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 





The best publication of ite class in America, and so 

far ahead of all other weekly jonrnals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of het 
namber. ‘Ite columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * °° Its illus 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler, 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated in atd of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edl- 
torials on pablie affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an clevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Hz- 
aminer and Chronicle. 





Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
meatic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, hushand, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Pail- 
adelphia Ledaer. 

Harper's Bazar at the onteet occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for Itself a de; 
eerved popularity. It {8 really the only illnetrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. _ Ite anpplements 
alone are wgrth the enbscription price of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, ie alro Sontalnn: atories, mn beillant se 
nays, besides general and personal gossip. The pn 
lishers appear to have pared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 








TERMS for BARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 








Hazere’s Maaazurg, One Year. $4 00 
Hagrse's Werxty, One Year. 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year. 400 





Haaren's Magazine, Hanper'’s Warxkiy, and Haaren’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, e 
An Extra Copy of etther the Maoazmne, Wernty, or 

Bazan will be eupplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 

Hcnacrtnens af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine % cents a year, for the Werxvy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
$4 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxcy or Bazat, to prepay the U.8. posta; 

The Volames of the Magazinx commence with the 
‘Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. Wheo 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wxxxtr and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is rpecified, {t will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It 1s not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazren & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loses to 
the sender. 


Trxus ror Apventisinge 1x Harpgr’s Prrronicats. 
Harper's Magarine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$000; Quarter Page, $150—esch insertion. : 
Harper'a Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each Ineertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 % per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to rell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
h| ‘iizck attzch™ (alike on both sides), and Je full 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Se: 
ing Machine in the market. JOHN. 
SON, CLARK, & CO.. n, Mass.: Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, iil.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
Oh iat Set ied iba ead tesiraisanes eae 
— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— i broadway, NeY, 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mrvongons, an: 
Onoane, of six first-class makers, inclading Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
ont, or will take @ portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ae oe ae er eee 
LIBERAL OF FER.—0n receipt of 50 cts, 
Home Cabinet, & firet-class Family Magazin wil 
be sent for one year, and 2% fine “Bristol Board * Vie- 
iting Cards, with, your oun name, elegantly. printed. 
Sample numbers and cards, § cen! 
aii W. B. CORNING, Jn, Nyack, N.Y. 


IFLES, Shot-Gans, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Guxat Wrst 
zx Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, Army Guna, Revoly- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for, Agents wanted. 














Hair-Dresser (to perspiring customer during the late Hot Weather). “Hair Cut, Sir?” 


O11 


hou 


i | | 2 awe 





THOROUGH. 


Srout Party (falling into the chair, exhausted). “Yo— 
Hair-Dresser. “Much Off, Sir?” 
Stout Party. “Phew! Cut it to the Bone !” 


FACETIZ. 


A Do.uru paper says one of the streams running 
into Lake Superior from the north is called “Tem- 
rance River,” because it is the only one of all the 
ibataries of the lake that has no bar at the mouth 


of it. 
Fororp Pourrenrss—Bowing to circumstances. 


—_>— 
What is lovely woman's favorite line in the diction- 
ary ?—The last word. 


— 
Tire Ov.p-rasitionED ScuooL-Masrer's Morro—Sem- 
per hide ‘em. 


How on earth is it that, at a party, the gupets Ww 
thin after supper? e : = 


Dogs beat dentists—they insert natural teeth. 
—-—— 
Scitaui_e Deess.—Pereons should always dress to 
suit their figures, A humpbacked lady, for instance, 
ought to wear a camel’s-hair shawl : 


—-— 
A prudent man is like a pin—his head prevents him 
from going too far. 


Trovsixp WaTers—Just now, soda, seltzer, and 








potassa. i 
‘When does a man feel girlish ?—When he makes his 
maiden epeech. 


Gazxn Gaozs—Lovers' vows, 


Well-re(a)d herrings ought to know a thing or two, 
oughtn't they? ° 


MEMORY. 


A Scottish clergyman thonght his le were mak- 
ing rather an unconscionable obj to his usin; 
a manuscript in delivering a sermon. They reeds 
“What ye tak up your bit papers to the pu’pit 7’ 

He replied that it was best, for really he co 
remember his sermons, must have his paper. 

“Weel, weel, minister, then dinna expect that we 
can remember them.” 


not 








RATHER DOUBTFUL. 


Smavanr. “Alasier Charles, you Naughty Child, 
o' Window directly, and Break your Neck, and tl 
Satisfied.” 


nify al 
who have mau. 


Zou'll tumble right out | 
en, 


SMOKE AND SENTIMENT. 


I never smoked a cherished pipe, 

Which pleased me with its chelce, quaint make, 
But when it had grown nearly ri; 

In coloring, it was sure to Break. 


gees 
A Boox Fuut or Trriz-Paces—A Peerage. 


—>+— 
If a miser lives next door to you, he must be a near 
neighbor. 
An Eanry Sreine—Jomping put of bed at five 
o’clock in the morning. 


a poesia 
ances lead you to sup 


When do ap} that a 
man runs the risk of being burned to death ?—When 
he smokes. 


—_——_. 

Foon ror Toavizs—Sponge-cake. 
es 

To what country should a gentleman 


ut the last touch of polish to his 
nd, in order to get some Finnish. 


—— 

How to Tzst tax Weraut or a Watt—Scale it, 
——-—. 

If you break your arm, don’t use a gin-sling. 
ge 

Turner's a Putt rm Tuat.—When the world’s gold is 


denied to a man, and he owns but little of the silver, 
what wonder that he should seek « solace out of—the 


pewter? “ 
Wheels go best when they are thoroughly tired. 
—o— 
A Cure ror Surxs (Feumime)—BSilks. 


—_>——_. 

What is that which he who has it not does not wish 
for, but he who has {t would not part with for any 
money ?—A bald head. 


in order to 
ucation ?—To 


——-—_—— 
Why is 2 spider a good correspondent ?— Because he 
drops a line by every post. 


—e—. 

After the acquittal of a man in Cincinnati recently 
one of the jurymen roec and su; ted that the ac- 
quitted be now recommended to the merciful consid- 
eration of the Court. 





ONLY POOR. 


“Are these people all indigent?” asked an clegant 
young lady, who was s paseing rough the wards of the 
poor-house in her native town. 

“Ob no, miss, nothing of the kind,” answered the 
matron,who misapplied the term ; “ they are only poor.” 


—.—- 

A Bap Pottoy—One that has run out. 
—.— 

What ought always to be up to the mark ?—A bullet. 


——_—_ 
Unvutreranty.—A girl may be sure a man loves her 
Bnutterably when he sits in her presence an hour with- 
out 8 
——. 


If wit is bad in age, what must it be in youth ? 


—>——_ 
A Lona Dugse,—It is said of a fashionable lady who 


went toa not long since that she arrived there 
about the of the evening, but the last of her dress 
did not arrive until after twelve o'clock. 


——__ 
A Moves’s Lauxwration—“ Vein, vein, give ore !” 
—_+— 


In Switzerland a milkmaid who is a good singer 
gets more salary than others, because ler the influ- 
ence yor music cows a ye dora eer and more milk. 
n Orange Coun’ er is hire Parepa 
Rosa cliong to sing round his atump. 
—_>+— 
‘Tne Oxtormat Quevr-Kiux—The Chinese, 


gee 
“You are beautiful, and I adore you,” sald a gentle- 
man to the belle of the evening. 
“For my part, I hate you, and think yon frightfal,” 
oh Fellows frank girl. Yon do not tell 
“ n, you ir. You do no! 
Ute falsehoods like me.” ag 


——-—_. 

A bachelor says that love is a wretched Dbunlnees, con- 
sisting of a little sighing, a little crying, a little dying, 
and a good deal of lying. 


eee LS 
MODERN POLITENESS. 
Question (to be asked of the lad; adore). What 
nag teenth Drightest idea of the whole 
‘Answer (to be told her in a confidential whisper). 
Your eye, dear! 





Youth. * A—awful 
j Marpen. “ Yes, awful !” 
| Yourn. “A—a~awful J 

Marwan. “ Yes—quite too Awful— 


(Serrember 9, 1871. 








THE SLANG OF THE DAY.—(Fragment of Fashionable Conversation.) 


Youtu. “A—awful Hot, ain’t it?” 
Matpen. “Yes, awful!” ( Pause.) 


lly Floor for Dancing, ain't it?” 

lly $44 about Mrs. Flirti in't i” 
abou rs. Flirtington, ain't it? 

* Ps (And so forth.) — 


GEORGINA'S JUBILEE. 


The Pope, I am eo glad to hear, 
Because he {s such an olf dear, 
Has lately held a jubilee; 

The reason why applies to me. 


Since he came to the papal throne 
Just five-and-twenty years have flown. 
They therefore say he has passed by 
The years of Peter. So have L 


But then I haven’t any more, 
Becanse, you see, I'd none before; 
That little difference there appears 
Between my own and Peter's years. 


With that distinction, to explain, * 
At Peter's years could I remain 
Just lke I'am, how nice 'twould be! 
I'd always keep a jubilee. 
——.—_ 
Tux Lay or tar Lano—Fgp-planta, 
_ 
“Well, Harry, do you love me?” sald an ugly and 
not very ‘agreeable friend of the family to the pet four. 
year-old, 


“T know, but I can’t tell,” was the answer. 
“But why not?” 
“Because I should be whipped if I did,” was the 
frank reply of the observing child, who had been 
taught by past e: 
to tell the truth al 


ge 
Florida feeds her prisoners on ham and eggs, and 
every body is trying to get into jail. 


—_—_—_ 

John Ditto is the name of the Buffalo City eer. 
Hie wife’s name is Ditto, and the children are all Dit- 
to. When he signs his name under that of somebody 
else, it is said to create some confusion at times. 


ge 
What ailment may we look for on an oak 7—A-com. 
——-—__ 


lence that it was not always safe 
at his mamma's visitors, 


“Wh: Js it, Zseld 0 teacher to a scape-gre who had 
caused her much trouble by bad con Ret, you be- 


haved so well when you first came to school, and are 

0 disobedient non i hopefal, jookin; into the 
. y 10) joo!) q 

teacher's face, ‘I wasn’t much acquainted hen” 








» perhaps, you'll be 


WHICH IS WHICH? 





Mistress. ‘Cook, do you know that when you came home last night you were very Intoxicated?” 
Coox. “Why, lor, Mum, you was out yourself last night too—don't yer think as it was you as was a little bit Elewated?”" 
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MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALE- 
ING SUIT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


r compliance with the request of many of our 
readers we publish a cut paper patiern of the 
Marguerite Polonaise, which will continue to be 
a favorite garment during the coming season. 
This stylish polonaise may be made in suits, or 
of black velvet, cashmere, or other material dif- 
fering from the dress. ‘The original is a suit 
of pearl gray poplin delaine, trimmed with 

pendicular strips and bows of black velvet. ‘Phis 
garment is suitable for any kind of dress goods, 
and may be trimmed, of course, according to 
fancy. The illustration shows the front and 


back of the polonaise, arranged on two figures. 











The size is taken, as usual, by passing o tape 
Measure around the body under the arms, and 
two inches above the fullest purt of the chest. 
Nine sizes are furnished, in the even numbers, 
from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts pattern comprises two articlee—Margue- 
rite polonaise and six-gored walking skirt. 

Maroceritx Potoratse.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, back, side back, and sleeve. 
Only half the pattern is given. It is fitted to 
the figure by two darts on each side of the mid- 
dle in front, and cross basque seams, side forms, 
and seams in the middle of the back, which ex- 
tend below the waist line, thus forming a basque. 
The body and skirt are cut together; the extra 





ST LeU 


OL 


faliness in the back and side back seams below 
the waist live is laid in small side pleats on the 
under side, and fastened at the points of the 
seams in a space of about an inch. Baste the 
scams according to the notches and perforations, 
ad on wrong side out. If alteration is 
n |, take up more or less in the seams. Sew 
the breadths of the skirt together, and pleat ac- 
cording to the perforations. The middie seam 
in the back is laid in two deep pleats, one over- 
lapping the other. The side seams in the back 
of the skirt are laid in four overlapping pleats, 
all the plese turning downward. To form the 

leats bring the perforations evenly together. 

[he ends of the points in the back and side 
seams are concealed by three bows and ends. 
Tho bottom of the skirt in the illustration is 





LADY'S MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


trimmed with bands of velvet an inch anda half 
wide and nine inches deep, set on six inches 
apart. The front is closed all the way down 
with butions and button-holes, or velvet bows, 
The coat sleeve is sewed plainly into the arm- 
hole, and trimmed at the wrist with velvet to 
match the body. ‘The perforations show where 
to baste the seams and darts in front, to lay the 
pleats in the skirt, and to sew the trimming on 
the front and back of the waist. The notches 
show how the pattern should be put together. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for all the other seams. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 83¢ yards. 
Velvet for trimming, 7 yards. Buttons, 19. 
Six-corsp WaLkixe Sxiet.—This patterv 


) 
| 
| 











[Cut Paper Patterns of Marguerite Polonaise Walking Suit, graded to At any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 20 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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is in four pieces—half of front gore, two side | Parents should be, within certain prudent 


gores, and half of back breadth. Sew the 
preadths together according to the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
‘Trim the bottom with kilt pleating five-eighths 
of a yard deep, with a heading an inch and a 
half wide. A row of stitching fastens the pleat- 
ing to the skirt. Velvet bands an inch and a 
half wide, and of the same length as the pleats, 
are sewed in the space between each pleat. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 614 vards. 

Extra for pleating, 5 yards. 

Velvet, 12 yards. 


Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Bive Six Dress, trimmed on the 
bottom with deep Russian pleats. Over dress 
of pearl-colored cashmere, consisting of low, 
square body, with long, close-fitting sleeves, 
short waist, with ribbon sash tied at the back 
in a bow, and short, square tunic skirt open on 
each side. White straw hat trimmed with field 
' flowers and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Rose Pink anv Gray Srrivep SILK 
Dress, very short, showing the top of the boot. 
Rose pink silk tunic skirt, bordered with a nar- 
row quilled flounce, round at the front, and fast- 
ened behind, ‘Tyrolean hat, with cock’s feather. 








SONG. 
Waken, birds, for the day is waking, 
And the sky is a sea of light; 
Waken, blossom, thy dreams forsaking, 
Now 'tis no longer night. 
Waken, heart, and sing to His praise 
Who decrees that thou shouldst guess, 
From the sacred blessing love brings always, 
Of heaven's deep blessedness! 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLY from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four mouths, for One 





“ : uper Patterns of the elegant Marie~ 
vite Polonaise WalBing Suit, Etistratad om the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, ait 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure. 
Dealers supplied at the usual discount. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 591 of this Number. 

IB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns and Illustrations of Ladies’ Fall 

Walking and House Dresses, Wrappers, Over- 
Skirts, Sacques, Dressing Sacques, Chemises, 
Night-Gowns, Crinoline and Muslin Petticoats, 
Girl? and Boys Suits, Wall Tidies, Paper Bas- 
kets, Point Lace Collars, Tatted, Crochet, and Net- 
ted Guipure Edgings, Insertions, Rosettes, ete, etc. 








POCKET-MONEY. 


F such a generosity as that of Mrs. Prim- 

rose, who gave each of her girls a guinea 
to keep in her pocket, but with strict in- 
junctions never to change it, would satisfy 
the greedy youngsters of our generation, 
their parents would not object to its exer- 
cise. The children, however, of these days 
are provoked by too many temptations to 
expense to be contented with being made 
the mere depositaries ef money. They know 
too well the capabilities of a dollar to be sat- 
istied with the ring and touch of it. It is 
not possible to keep the young in ignorance 
of that which fulfills so universal and im- 
portant a function in the relations of the 
world as money. They must necessarily, 
from the earliest age, become more or less fa- 
miliar with its power, and it is desirable that 





they should learn as soon as possible how to | 


use it with discretion. 

It is a prudent practice, we think, to give 
children a regular allowance of money. 
This, apart from the opportunity it supplies 
of gratifying their small and innocent de- 
sires, and thus adding to their happiness, af- 
fords parents and guardians periodical oc- 
casions for inculeating discretion in expend- 
iture, and observing the effect. 

When children are somewhat advanced in 
years it is well to make the allowances of 
money sufficiently large not only to pay for 
the innocent enjoyments which are permit- 
ted, but for various articles of need. They 
thus learn early to discriminate between nec- 
essary and unnecessary expenditure, and 
with the not infrequent good result of check- 
ing the latter. 


who te 
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limits, as generous in their allowances of 
money to children as their means will per- 
mit. Lord Bacon says: “The illiberality 
of parents in allowance toward their chil- 
dren is a harmful error, and makes them 
base, acquaints them with shifts, makes 
them sort with mean company, and makes 
them surfeit more when they come to plenty ; 
and therefore the proof is best when men 
keep their authority toward their children, 
but not their purse.” 

The tendency of youth to excess must al- 
ways be regarded as a reasonable motive for 
keeping the supply of pocket-money within 
moderate limits. No child should have the 
means of inordinate indulgence; and as his 
capacity of stomach for tarts and sweets is 
only to be checked by the emptiness of his 
purse, it becomes necessary to compensate 
for the boundlessness of the one by the small- 
ness of the other. Ly 

A too-abundant supply of pocket-money 
to the petted offspring of wealth is sure to 
give them a superiority in their own estima- 
tion, and in that of their less prodigally sup- 
plied comrades, which is fatal to the sense 
of social equality which shonld prevail, espe- 
cially among the young. The boy at school 
who has his pockets always full of money is 
sure to assume airs of importance, to which, 
unfortunately, his companions are little in- 
clined to object. He and they are thus, 
from the earliest period, impressed with an 
undue estimate of the power and value of 
wealth. Nor is this the worst effect, for the 
worship which is received and paid is fatal 
both to the object and his adorers, making 
the one proud and overbearing, and the oth- 
er mean and obsequious. Accordingly, in 
all well-regulated schools there should be es- 
tablished a sumptuary law restricting the 
supplies of pocket-money to the pupils to a 
moderate and uniform amount. 

With the view of teaching children pru- 
dence and economy, parents often encourage 
them to save up their pence and shillings, 
and looking with especial favor upon the 
little misers as they drop into their sealed 
boxes and Lilliputian banks the weekly 
mite, foster in their offspring an undue 
love of money, and eagerness for its accumu- 
lation. The evil effect upon the young of 
hoarding may be counteracted by suggest- 
ing to them some useful purpose to which 
their accumulated treasures may be applied. 
Economy iscreet expenditare may thus 
y inculcated. Saving for 
rT, can not fuil to awak- 
en in 4 child © peesocions love of money, 
whieh will be stce to ripen into the mature 
ayerice of a Hurpagon. All the teaching 
petessiry 16 acemmulate wealth and take 








ageo 
mere saving, hov 













| tare Of If may be safely left to the example 


of this mercantile world of ours. Parents, 
therefore, need not be overanxious to give 
their children any elementary instruction 
upon the subject. 

There is a negative advantage in the pock- 
et-money system which has been proved in 
the course of a considerable experience in 


| the discipline of children. The withholding 


of the regular allowance has been found, like 
the stoppage of the sailor’s ration of grog, 
or the prisoner’s supply of tobacco, an easily 
applicable and most effective means of pun- 
ishment. We have known many a youngster, 
unterrified by the threats of the rod and the 
dark closet, however imminent, subdued at 
once by the least hint of the possibility of 
losing his pocket-money. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a Certain Nulsance. 


N Y DEAR SAM,—I remember when I was 
IML a younger man how we Americans made 
sport of the manners of Englishmen. They 
could not enter a room, we said, without 
awkwardly tumbling over the chairs and 
sofas. They could not speak without stam- 
mering. They were ashamed of grace. They 
were afraid of superlatives. Nothing was 
finer than “jolly,” and what was vot jolly 
was “beastly.” We insisted also that we 
observed the same dreary monotony in their 
dress. They all looked alike. They wore 
very heavy and clumsy shoes, and mixed 
cloths or tweeds, and blue or checked cra- 
vats. Their clothes were ill made, and seem- 
ed singularly in harmony with the general 
style of the men. In greeting they had no 
cordiality. They were shy aud cold; chil- 
dren of the mist and the sea. Of all emo- 
tion they were apparently ashamed, and, a8 
we thought, evidently distrusted the sincer- 
ity of the French and the Italians for nooth- 
er reason than their astounding grimace aud 
volubility. 

Then we read in Willis’s “Pencilings by 
the Way” that the rule of English society 
was “no sensation.” The perfection of good- 
breeding was not to startle. The man who 
gesticulated in conversation, who used ex- 
travagant words, who drew the attention of 
the company by his manner or his expree- 
sion, was, by common consent, eccentric, if 


not vulgar. Moreover, it was the very flow- 
er of courtesy not to say any thing beyond 
the general comprehension, nor to introduce 
topics upon which every body present might 
not have something to say. To startle by 
novelties of speculation, or by a flash of con- 
versational pyrotechnics, was as ill-bred as 
to address your neighbor in French at the 
risk of exposing his ignorance. From all 
these facts we reasuned that whatever bless- 
ings civilization owes the British nation, fine 
manners and interesting society were not 
among them. And if we had been pressed, 
I suppose, we should have admitted that 
there was a people whose dress and deport- 
ment and manners were a happy combina- 
tion of all that was best in the English and 
Continental styles; and upon further press- 
ure regard for trnth would have extorted the 
confession that the name of that felicitous 
folk was American. 

It is.certainly a very agreeable conscious- 
ness that we belong to the nation of the 
highest civilization, of the most renowned 
achievement, and of the finest manners. I 
often reflect upon this great truth when I 
behold my fellow-countrymen freely expec- 
torating in s railway car; and I offer my con- 
dolence to the Englishman who, with his 
Shakespeare under his arm, shyly listens to 
the profuse and rhetorical Yankee whom a 
kind fate has sent for his enlightenment, and 
to whose energetic superlatives over the ro- 
mantic beauty of the landscape the Briton 
returns for answer that it is indeed very 
jolly. The British “milor’ was long the 
standing jest of the Continent for offensive 
superciliousness. But no Englishman ever 
patronized foreign countries and people with 
such superb condescension of pity as we, 
whom Providence has very properly placed 
at the head of countries and nations, 

And yet I sometimes think that something 
may fairly be said for the poor islanders 
whose manners we have been considering. 
What is the root of that apparent insensi- 
bility to emotion, that wish to avoid a sensa- 
tion? Kinglake, in “ Eothen,” tells a ludi- 
crous story of the two Englishmen who paas- 
ed upon the desert without speaking, because 
they had never been introduced. Leech 
draws, with exquisite humor, the English- 
man at the Contiuvental table eating his 
morning egg, scowling, silent, solitary, op- 
posite the other Englishman eating his egg, 
solitary, silent, scowling. Indeed, what is 
the whole delightfully Indicruw. series of 
Brown; Jones, and Robinson upon their trav- 
els but a prolonged Jangh at these manners 
of the Englishman—his inability to accom- 
modate himself to the situation, his awk- 
wardness and indifference? But while I 
smile, my dear Sam, I am conscions of pity- 
ing sympathy. There is a gentle kindliness 
under the eccentricity of this grotesque dumb 
creature, 

What do you suppose is the principle of 
saying and doing nothing to make a seusa- 
tion? Is it not to snppress yourself, to pre- 
vent a man’s thrusting his own personality 
upon the company? It is the desire to save 
the feelings of others. If you, fur instance, 
my dear boy, were to ask a party to dine 
with you, and should then proceed to lavish 
upon us all your learning in every depart- 
ment, we should all be reduced to silence, 
overwhelmed with mortification at our ig- 
norance. If you invite us to bathe upon 
your beach, is it not more generous and 
thoughtful to splash in the shallow water 
near the shore with us who can not swim 
rather than to strike out into the depths and 
butfet the huge billows for your own gratifi- 
cation? So when a man confines himself to 
the dissyllabic praise or censure of “jolly” 
and “beastly,” he refrains from oppressiug 
you with the rhetorical richness of phrase 
of which he is very possibly capable, and 
conversation is uot crushed by the conscious- 
ness of inferiority npon one side, 

Yes; and I think something may be said 
even for Milo, who had been separated for 
‘many and many a year from the friend of his 
youth, and who, one morning, when his hair 
was gray and his eyes were eased with glasses, 
was earnestly looking at the pictures in the 
Louvre. The friend of his youth, he, too, 
young no longer, but bald and with a grand- 
child at his side, suddenly saw Milo in the 
gallery, and, with what emotion we may 
imagine, touched him upon the shoulder. 
Milo turned, saw who it was, and saying, as 
if they had parted at breakfast, “Ah! how 
are you?” instantly pointed to sométhing in 
the picture, and added, “Do you see how 
this dréle of a painter has thrown the light 
upon the monkey’s whisker? This was 
very different from what might have been 
expected of two Frenchmen or Italians. 
What embraces, what tears, what protes- 
tations, might not have accompanied the 
meeting of Alphonse and Victor, or of Gio- 
vanni and Calcedonio, after long years of 
separation! Dio mio! Ttens donc!—I think 
we can hear the profase gurgling of intense 
exclamation. . 

But the reticence of the Englishman is his 
tribute to the unimportance of himself aud 
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his own emotions. Whatever happens, him. 
self shall not be thrust forward. If the wait. 
er at dinner upsets the tureen of mullaga. 
tawny or of turtle into his bosom, he will 
calmly use his pocket-handkerchief and con. 
tinue the conversation. If, in the charge 
upon the battle-field, his legs are shot away, 
he will ask to be laid aside, that he may nut 
impede the rest. Yet perhape you thiuk 
him the most self-sufficient of all men. 
More than we Yankees, dear Sam? lt is 
true that he is always conscious of the sig. 
nal fluttering over his head, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty ;” and he as- 
serts England with all his might and maiu. 
But when he restrains the flow of super- 
latives, and insists that there shall be no 
sensations in society, it is because of his 
fine instinct that nobody is of sufficient im- 
portance to concentrate attention upon him- 
self. 

And in manners that is a very valuable 
truth. There are people who do what ther 
can to give their toothaches and headaches 
and heart-aches to others, and who apparent- 
ly suppose that nothing is of such general 
interest as their individual pains and troubles, 
Iu the cars, where I hear the manners of En- 
glishmen described and their reticence ridi- 
culed, I also hear many fellow-passengers of 
that superior nation which Providence so evi- 
dently prefers confiding to each other and 
toevery body in the vicinity how they “took 
sick” from eating cowcumbers and green 
corn, and thereupon we are all 
through the minute history of their ails and 
woes. I have in this manner been the ob- 
ject of a myriad involuntary confidences, 
All day long we travel, and all day J am in- 
structed upon the great points of my neigh- 
borw’ appetites. When we arrive I know 
who can eat hot bread, and who can not bear 
doughnuts, and who likes his beef under. 
done, and whose nephew has the itch, and 
how often Lucy has been to the chiropodist 
during the last year, and who always has bad 
dreams after drinking cider, and who can 
never eat flapjacks without subsequent wind 
upon the stomach. 

The British brother has a very clumsy 
way of evading the selfish obtrusion of him- 
self in society, but the purpose is commend- 
able. And after a day of my fellow-passen- 
gers’ sanitary experiences I am sometimes 
almost persuaded that if we have nothing 
else to talk about than a bad dream we had 
better hold our tongues. And it is a safe 
rule for other topics than bad dreams. Ev- 
ery form of egotism and vanity inspires dis- 
trust. Hortensius is one of the purest of 
men, and his experience and counsel are 
most valuable. But he lives in such an at- 
mosphere of flattery that he is like a gol 
feeding upon incense. His conversation is 3 
planetary system revolving around a buge 
central ego. Events and men are interest- 
ing to him only as they serve to illustrate 
him, his position, and his influence, The 
consequence is that many of the best aud 
most intelligent persons refuse to believe 
that he is more than a wind-bag. 

There is a foolish saying that if you don’t 
blow your own trumpet nobody will; aud 
still another, of the same significance, that 
the world takes a man at his own estimate, 
and if he slights himself he may expect to 
be slighted. But I have always observed 
that the most truly self-respecting men are 
the most modest. The more a mau respects 
himself the leas he will pretend to be what 
he is not, or to distort the impression of 
what he js. Some great men, indeed, have 
been very vain. Cicero was; Lord Chatham 
was, But the fact sticks to their memories 
like a spot to a fine old portrait. And it 
constantly exposes their greatness to sit 
picion. It is in this way, dear Sam, that I 
came gradually to look with more kindnest 
upon the awkward British manner as an at- 
tempt to keep that intolerably vulgar self 
out of the room. Your friend, 

AN OLp BacHELOR 


—_—_—_—__ 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE MARGUERITE POLONAISE. 


HE Marguerite Polonaise, illustrated on oor 
first page, will be s stylish over dress for 
fall and winter suits, Our model is an improve 
ment on the garment as introduced last spring, 
and is designed with reference to the soft yet 
heavy fabrics appropriate for cold weather. Ths, 
polonaise will principally be made of the maten- 
al of which the entire costume is composed: 
it will also serve as a model fo rcleet a 
and is especially appropriate for the cas! 
over diese that all be worn with skirts of 
silk or other fabric. ‘The popularity of this P~ 
lonaise is insured from the fact that it is fov 
becoming to stout and slender figures alike 
Fleshy ladies claim that it adds nothing to their 
size, and small women find that it displays theit 
slight figures advantageonsly. However, to wor 
this over dress well, a sinsiderable toe 
necessary, giving the appearance of full r™ 
hips, and being large atcagh behind for the uv 
per part of the skirt to fit over it smooths. Fe 
The cut paper pattern will be found to fit the 
figure closely, with two darts in front ; while the 
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back is in four pieces, the centre pieces being al- 
most as wide at the waist as the side forms are. 
Each piece, both back and front, is the full 
length of the garment, as the body and skirt are 
cut together, doing away with any seam around 
the waist and a belt. It is necessary that the 
upper part of the polonaise be fitted to perfection 
—as smoothly as any basque, in fact. ‘Todo this 
it must have a regular waist lining of twilled 
muslin or drilling (thick silk linings are most 
used here) extending down over the hips, back 
and front, stopping behind where the fullness is 
added in the skirt. Very flexible whalebones 
should be used, and those in the back seams 
should reach over the tournure, down to the bows 
shown in the engraving. ‘The arrangement of 
the drapery, thut looks cluborate though very 
simple, is explained elsewhere. Sometimes but 
two bows are used on the skirt, that in the centre 
being dispensed with by putting the fullness in a 
hollow pleat beneath the seam. Lengthwise 
bows with ends like those in the engraving are 
not obligatory, In their stead we often see ro- 
settes of silk or velvet, or else rich passementerie 
ornaments, with pendent tassels or without, or 
even very large button-moulds covered with the 
velvet or silk used for trimming. 

‘The perpendicular velvet bands on this costume 
form a simple and stylish trimming—a welcome 
relief amidst the flounces and furbelows that still 
abound. The bands on the polonaise are about 
two fingers long; those between the kilt pleats on 
the skirt are five-eighths of a yard. The waist 
trimming begins with a Watteau bow high up in 
the back, passes over to the front, where it out- 
lines a vest, crosses the hips, and stops at the 
first bow behind. To continue this trimming 
across the back would destroy the effect of the 
polonaise, and make the garment look like a 

_ basque with a full over-skirt attached. 

In the Marguerite suits now being prepared 
for winter two shades of the same color often 
Appear, as a dark brown skirt wich lighter brown 
polonaise; but it is more usual in ordinary wool- 
en goods, such as satines, serge, merino, and em- 
press cloth, to make the entire suit of one color, 
and trim with a darker shade of velvet or silk. 
Plum.color, gray, drab, and brown suits are 
made for the present intermediate season ; dark- 
est myrile, marine blue, and black cashmeres 
and: ladies’ cloth for winter. A row of buttons 
or of bows at intervals is down the entire front 
of the polonaise. Our cut paper pattern is cop- 
ied from a model seen at Wilson & Greigg’s. 


COATS AND VESTS. 


Some of the newest over dresses hang without 
draping, are long, and so plain that they are 
called coats, ‘They are modifications of the old- 
fashioned basqnine, with additional fullness in 
proportion to their length. We shall give illus- 
trations of these in an carly number. The 
apron-polonaise, shaped preci: like that of 
which we furnish a cut paper pattern, is largely 
represented among the velvet clouks just brought 
from Paris. ‘The Louis XIV. polonaise, de- 
scribed last week, is similar to the Marie Antoi- 
nette coat, witha long straight skirt, pocket flaps, 
and a broad square vest. Others, nguin, are the 
regular Polish coat, from which the polonaise 
was originally named. ‘These have revers in 
front, on the sides, and sleeves, and are richly 
trimmed with fur, usually of the blue or silver 
fox, or else the black marten fur worn last win- 
ter, A muff of velvet, with fur trimming. ac- 
companies such polonaises, and millivers show a 
velvet cap with pointed gored crown and fur 
band to match this over dress. 

The vivandicre is a long coat of black vel- 
vet, richly trimmed with lace, fringe, and jet. 
A scarf of finest lace passes over the right 
shoulder and is knotted on the left side, whence 
it hangs like a sash. 

Vests will be a leading feature on all basques 
and sacques, both for out-door and house dresses. 
‘They are quite broad, and are square or pointed 
below the waist, resembling the old Continental 
vest. Sometimes they are only simulated by 
plastrons of silk or velvet set smoothly on the 
basque front in vest shape, and trimmed at the 
outer edge. They give an appearance of breadth 
that is found to be very becoming. 


MANTELETS, 









The mantelets so fashionable in Europe are 
also imported. ‘The front is a plain round tal- 
ma, the back fits like a basque, and the sides 
hang like flowing sleeves. These are very hand- 
some in black cashmere and lace, or in cuir-col- 
ored cloth with darker brown cording and fringe. 

Merchants accustomed to catering to Amer- 
ican tastes say that paletot wraps will be popular 
here for another season, while those who like 
novelty will wear round garments. A great 
many paletots have been brought from abroad. 
They are short, nearly tight-fitting, with vest 
fronts and postilion pleated backs. Fur bands, 
ostrich feather trimmings, velvet, cording, and 
fringe are their garniture. 


FALL BONNETS. 


The first bonnets imported show little that is 
novel. ‘They retain the empire shapes, and are 
slightly larger than those of last season. The 
front is rolled just above the forehead, the sides 
fit the head snugly, while the crown is large, 
square, and high, and the trimmings are massed 
on the back of the crown to add to the appear- 
ance of height. There is but little face trim- 
ming, and that is usually of the material of the 
bonnet, though white ruches and flowers will be 
worn also, Velvet and royale are the fabrics 
used, with scarfs of bins faille, and of faille rib- 
bons for trimming. ‘The outlines of these velvet 
bonnets are as clearly defined as those of straw 
bonnets are, as the material is laid smoothly on 
the frame, without shirrs, puffs, or pleatings to 
complicate it, and simply trimmed with folds, 
cords, and binding. 








Feathers will be abundantly used for trim- 
ming. Shaded ostrich tipe, three in a cluster, 
very short and very much curled, are placed on 
the crown or arranged at the side to nod back- 
ward and forward. Large roses, with trailing 
vines and fall foliage, are the flowers shown. 
Clusters of autumn leaves of varied and often 
brilliant hues trim velvets of sober tints. 

Velvet, royale, and faille—the three fashion- 
able fabrics—nappear in each bonnet. Thus vel- 
yet bonnets have pipings of royale, and folds of 
fuille for trimming; or else the bonnet is made 
of royale, with velvet cords and faille folds. ‘The 
handsomest bonnets have two or three shades of 
plum-color or of myrtle green that is almost 
black, or else the rich walnut brown tints are 
shown, These are to match suits of correspond- 
ing colors, Black velvet bonnets will still re- 
main the choice of those who purchase but one 
bonnet a season. For yonng ladies black vel- 
vets will be enlivened by folds of lighter velvets 
(especially the new  yellow-pink), with ostrich 
tips of corresponding shades. Long narrow 
strings of faille ribbon tie under the chin. ‘The 
palest tints are shown in velvets and royale for 
evening bonnets. Among these are apricot, 
fisherman's green, fleur de péche (pink with yel- 
low shading), and turquoise blue, soft and lus- 
treless, like the stone in its purity. 

A handsome French bonnet presents a novelty 
in being trimmed with a contrasting color. ‘The 
foundation is covered with turquoise blue velvet 
laid plainly on the frame, the front edge being 
simply bound with velvet. ‘Ihe trimming con- 
sists of tarquoise ribbon and other ribbon of the 
beautiful scarabee colur, which is a mixture of 
green with reddish-maroon, ‘These contrasting 
ribbons are intertwined in a way that makes 
them look as if they Jined each other. Long 
loops of each color are pendent behind, and tur- 
quoise ostrich tips nod over the crown. The 
long strings are of turquoise ribbon two inches 
wide. ‘The velvet of the bonnet forms a shirred 
ruche across the forehead. 

Another French hat is of plum-colored velvet, 
with four deep folds of faille of the same shade 

ing around the crown, the ends hanging 
behind. Ostrich tips are on the crown, and au- 
tumn leaves cluster on the left side. 

A black velvet bonnet, shaped almost like a 
military cap with visor, has a cherry faille band 
around the crown, with black lace veiling the 
bright color, and jet ornaments dotting the band. 
Dark orange-shaded flowers appear on bonnets 
of all the favorite dark browns, myrtle green, 
and plum-color. 


ROUND HATS. 


There is a time for all things, and milliners 
insist that the time for round huts goes out with 
summer ; nevertheless some very handsome ones 

‘e imported for winter. The crowns are inva- 
riably high and broad, but the brims are made 
to differ. Some have rolled brims in the En- 
glixh turban shape, and these are bra ght ont in 
English straw with the brim rag . 
black velvet; others are turn 
in the Continental fashion, wh P 
Roland, a high brigand shape, slopes to a point 
in back and front. ‘The Polish hat of velvet and 
fur we have described above. 









BALMORAL SKIRT. 

A new felt skirt for a winter Balmoral is 
called the royal batswing. It is as soft as la- 
dies’ cloth, yet thick and warm ; is seamless, but 
far wider than the felt skirts of two years ayo. 
It is of Australian wool, manufactured in Kn- 
gland, and is of such choice colors and designs 
that it might well serve for a skirt of a costume. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T, Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
stance, & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; JOHNsoN, 
Beuns, & Co.; Battarp, Hatusy, & Co. ; 
and ‘Tompson, Laxapvos, & Co. 





——_—_—_——— 


PERSONAL. 


Curtiovs legal decision in England: women 
in that monarchy who can afford to keep a hus- 
band must be prepared. to give their unfortunate 
partners an allowance when they determine to 
separate. This has just been decided in the cuse 
of MILNB v. Mivng, in which Mrs. MILNB, aguinst 
whom a decree of divorce was allowed, was com- 
pelled to pay the aggrieved husband out of her 
separate csatate an annual sum of $2500 toward 
the maintenance and education of the children. 

—OLIVER CROMWELL is at last honored by 
a statue in London, his ‘counterfeit present- 
ment” having been last month erected tempo- 
rarily in Parhament Square, opposite the prin- 
cipal entrance to the House of Commons. 

—Mr. GLapsTong wrote a very nice letter to 
“my dear Dean Ramsey,” explaining why he 
could not join in the honors to Sir Water 
Scorr iu Edinburgh, closing with this: “A 
fortnight ago I visited Tennyson, and found 
him possessed with all the sentiments about 
Scort which your celebration is meant to fos- 
ter. 

—Htram Powers’s marble statue of Bensa- 
MIN FRANKLIN, contracted for over thirty years 
ago by the city of New Orleans, is about to be 
shipped to its destination. 

—The president of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, Mr. Gowen, receives the largest salary 

id to any railway president in the United 

tates—$30,000 per annum. 

—Mr. H. D. Roxpn, of Stamford, Connecticut, 
has donated $90,000 toward the erection of asem- 
inary in that place, to be under the auspices of 
the Methodist Church. 

—The Rabbi ELkan Herzman, of the Hebrew 
synagogue in Chicago, having committed the 
first-class tarpitude of eating an ice-cream on a 
fast-day, was summarily ejected from his posi- 
tion by the lay Hebrews of the congregation. 
Whereupon Rabbi Herzman sues the trustees 
for ten thousand dollars damages. In his com- 
plaint he sets forth that he contracted with the 
congregation mentioned, through defendants, as 
ite proper officers, to become their minister for 
one year, from May 1, 1871; that it was agreed 
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“recent fete at Chiselhurst, to receive 





that in no case should he withdraw from his of- 
fice without the permission of the Board of 
Trustees of the cong: tion; and that, to the 
contrary of all this, and without notice, he was 
set upon by the defendants, who assaulted, beat, 
bruised, aud ill-treated him, and forced and com- 
pelled him to desist from the performance of di- 
vine worship, contrary to the law and his will. 

—Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, Chief Justice of 
England, who has been appointed England’s ar- 
bitrator under the Treaty of Washington, is en- 
Urely a self-made man. He is eminent as a ju- 
rist {n the broadest meaning of the term, liberal 
in his views on political and sucial questi: 
an accomplished classical echolar, thoroughly 
versed in modern literature, with a strong love 
of justice and hatred of oppression and wrong. 
He has brushed away with a bold hand the tech- 
nicalities which his predecessors had thrown 
around the administration of justice. 

—What it is possible for a woman to do in 
the way of manual labor has been done by Mrs. 
Saran Sutg, of Southington, Vermont. This 
hale and muscular dame has just celebrated her 
ninety-fifth birthday, which was made the occa- 
sion of a great feast to the old folks of the baili- 
wick, at which Mr. Isaac Burritt, brother of 
the “learned blacksmith,’’ made a s) h. Mrs. 
Smit does her own work—including the milk- 
ing and care of two cows, and the making of 
butter—and has three in the family; she boasts 
that, in her day, she has laid stone wall, and laid 
it well; aud {t fs told of her that she pulled 
three-quarters of an acre of flax, and nursed an 
infunt at the same time, in one day, and bas 
raked and bound ten shocks of rye in one after- 
noon. 

—Mr. Cuares H. Haswett, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
Department, and now one of the prominent con- 
sulting engincers of the country, made this re- 
markable statement as a witness in the Westfield 
examination—viz.,, that ‘there are five hun- 
dred drivers of engines in the city of New York 
who would not have discharged their duty in 
the case of this vessel any better than the driver 
of the Westsleld.” Is there such a thing as 8 





board who grant certificates or diplomas to en- 
xineers, or are we all at the mercy of pretend- 
cre? 

—Greatly to the satisfaction of Iife-insurance 


men, longevity is coming into vogue in Indiana, 
Mrs. Saka Kniaut, of Salem, in that State, re- 
cently called about her death-bed her entire 
family, tive sons—the youngest sixty-five, the 
dest Bey ‘three—all of them grandfathers, 
who had never lost one of their children. She 
elf was ninety-four, and had not had a day’s 
ous illness during her entire life. he 
Ksiout family are known and admired of all 
people in the region round about for vigorous 
constitutions and great powers of endurance. 
—It must have been consolatory to the ex- 
Emperor Louis Napo.eon, when he gave bis 
leasant 
telegrams from the Czar of Russia, the King of 
8weden, the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Portugal, the King of Holland, the Prince of 
Wales, and others, Kaiser Wittiam did not 
send. 
—-The Commissioner of Pensions has just 
signed a renewal of a Mexi i 
James Win 












ua a sates vee n the late war. r 
serving fifteen months he was honorably dis- 
charged on account of disabilities arising from 
a severe gunshot wound received in the Mext- 
can war sixteen years before. The veteran is 
now and has been for some time in the Block- 
ley Almshouse, Philadelphia. 

For a man necessitated to entertain so much, 
Sir WaLTER Scott had one pleasant and quite 
original peculiarity. When acting the host he 
would adroitly substitute the appearance for the 
reality of drinking. The decanter before him 
might appear to contain sherry; but MAcBETH, 
lis ponderous butler, had filled it with toast 
water, 
—Genera) 8aLem Towne, who had the honor 
to command the United States forces at Dor- 
chester Heights in the war of 1812, still survives, 
in good health, at Charlton Centre, Mussachu- 
setts, He was a corporal before he was a gen- 
eral, and this was the spe he made on that 
great event ! I had rather be 
u corporal In Captain STONE’s company than a 
Director of France.”” 

—M. Rocnerort felicitates himself on the 
fact of an older and better ancestry than any of 
the claimants of the French throne, a female 
ancestor having been married to the son of 
Louis VI. 

—The late D. Jacons, professor in the theo- 
logical seminary at Gettysburg, is said to have 
suggested to General Howarp, on the first day 
of the battle, the advantage of making a stand 
against the Confederate forces on Cemetery Hill. 

—Colonel Jerome Bonaparte, son of Prince 
JEROME BonaParTE, has marricd Mrs. EpGar, 
née Miss APPLeton, of Boston, granddaughter 
of DaNreL WEBSTER. 

—Mile. CATHERINE DEB MONTALEMBERT, one 
of the five daughters of the lute count, has just 
taken the veil at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, at Laval, Mayenee. One of the sisters 
had already entered on a religious life during 
the lifetime of her father, greatly to his regret. 

—Mr. Clark Rvusssii, a Briton, has been 
making a “ Book of Authors”—a collection of 
criticisms, ana, mots, personal descriptions, etc., 
wholly referring to English men of letters in ev- 
ery age of English literature. 

—General GaRIBALDI Ie 80 reduced by {lIness 
as to be scarcely able to walk, and when able to 
leave his bed takes an airing in a small band-car. 

—A portrait of General Toomas SUMTER, one 
of the defenders of Charleston, South Carolina, 
dnring the Revolution, is in the possession of 
ny city. It was taken when he was ninety- 

t.. 

—A 








plossant alliteration in music and melody is 
found in the fact that it is also the first letter in 
the name of many eminent musical composers, 
ancient and modern: MaRrcELO, Monsicny, ME- 
NUL, MOZART, MARTINI, MERCADANTE, MONPON, 
MEYERBEER, MALIBRAN, MAYSEDER, MUSARD, 
MASINI, MENDECSSOHN, MOSCHELES, MARMET, 
te, 


—Authors nowadays would consider them- 
selves poorly paid if obliged to accept for their 
literary labor the prices paid for works that have 
become immo: We know that for ‘“ Para- 
dise Lost’’ Minton got five pounds, with five 
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pounds for the second edition, and eight pounds 
afterward. Drypen, for his famous ‘Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day,” received two hundred and 
fifty guineas in all—a pretty fair comparison, 
we think, even with modern times; while Pore, 
for his poem bearing the same name, and intend- 
ed, although unsuccessfully, to rival DRYDEN’s 
masterpiece, got only fifteen pounds. OLIver 
Gorpsmirn, for bis “ Vicar of Wakefield,” re- 
ceived sixty pounds. Gay, the author of the 
se "s Opera,” made one thousand pounds 
by his poems; while Lord Byron—perhape the 
most successful poet that ever lived—made fif- 
teen thousand pounds by his works. For his 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel” Sir Wantex Scott 
recelved from ConsTaBLe 6ix hundred pounds, 
and for his “Marmion” one thousand and fifty 
ponnds. Thomas CAMPBELL's “Pleasures of 

ope'’ realized one thousand and fifty pounds, 
and his ‘Gertrude of Wyoming” sixteen hun- 
dred guineas. Cranse received, for bis poems, 
three thousand pounds from Mornay. The 
“Trish Melodies” gave Moore five hundred 
pounds a year. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND, thesistcr of HORACE GREE- 
Ley, is rapidly repainting her health among the 
Catskills. She will return te her city home in 
October, and, with her accomplished daughters, 
will probably continue during the winter those 
pleasant weekly literary and artistic reunions 
which have made her house so popular. 

—James Rexrortn, the English stroke oar in 
the international boat-race at New Brunswick, 
who was stricken with apoplexy in his boat at 
the turning-point of the race, was the son of a 
ferry-man on the Tyne, and was reputed to be 
the greatest single sculler ever known in En- 
gland. He was only twenty-cight years old, and 
a magnificent type of the athlete, with a splen- 
did muscular orgunization, a large, bull-dog 
sort of head, with hair rather ehort, brown, 
slecpy eyes, short chin whiskers, and a rather 
dull, unintellectual face—presenting the appeur- 
ance of a man whose muscles had been devel- 
oped at the expense of his brain, He must have 
been the exact counterpart of Geoffrey Dela- 
mayn, in WiLKie CoLine’s celebrated novel, 
“¢Man and Wife,'’ even to the tragic end of his 
career, though we hope that his moral character 
bore no resemblance to that of CoLtins's hund- 
some Hercules. It is rather strange that the 
wildest flights of fiction can never hope to ex- 
eced reality. For instance, the most marvel 
scenes in Professor De MILLE’s mi 
“Cord and Creese”’ were drawn from li 
submarine explorations there described have 
now become almost as common as our daily 
walks abroad; and the ship-fever scenes, with 
their apparent deaths and resuscitations, were 
actually scen at Halifax some years ago during 
the pestilence there, 

irs. Henry M. Fretn, the accomplished 
wife of the editor of the Evangelist, addressed 
the Laurel Hill Association, at Stockbridy: 
Massachusetts, on their cighteenth anniver 
which was held on the 2ud ult., with great ¢ 
Mrs. Figip speaks cloquently ai 
in French and English. Her ad 
literature last yeur at Vassar College was re- 
with applause. 
—The pleasant home of the Cary sisters in 
East Twenticth Street, baving fallen to their 
brothers, who reside in the West, is to be dis- 
mantled and sold York will mis: 
whdse hospitable doors al 
me congenial spirits. 
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The 





spiring to all persons of thought. 

a number still remain: Mrs. Botta, Mrs. F. 
Mrs. BLopGetT, Mrs. Youmans, c 
LAND, and many others hold salon 
créme de la créme of intellect may be tound— 
those whose names, if not all enrolled among 
Brown's upper ten thousand, will be remem- 
bered long after the socicty buttertlics are tur- 
gotten. 

—Mrs, 8Tanton, widow of the late Secretary 
of War, vow resides in a fine mansion at Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia. Her income from 
the STANTON fund is about 87000 a year, 

—Madame Scuwartz, the Swedish novelist, 
whose books are coming Into favor in this 
country, is fifty-two years old, and was bornina 
country town where her father was a merchant, 
but who died when ehe was a child. She was 
well instructed, and in her teens went to Stock- 
holm to devote herself to the art of painting, 
where she married, in 1839, the celebrated phys; 
jologist, Professor Schwartz. He was opposed 
to every artistic occupation, and long refused to 
allow his wife to come before the public as an 
author. Thus her first novel, the ‘ Preface,” 
appeared in Stockholm, 1854, under the initials 
“M. 8.8." After the death of her husband 
(1858) she devoted her time entirely to literary 
productions, and has shown since that period a 
truly amazing productiveness. Her noyels have 
been published simultancously in several Ger- 
man translations, Since 1867 her works appear 
first in German, in the Library of Modern Ko- 
mances of Foreign Countries (Berlin), and two 
years later in Swedish. 

—When Pivs IX. was elected Pope his princi- 
Ral competitor was Cardinal LamBruscHINI. 

‘he ballotings commenced on the 14th of June, 
and continued until the 16th. The conclave 
consisted of fifty-two cardinals. Thirty-three 
votes were requisite for an election. Of the 
three tellers appointed to open the ballots, which 
were deposited in the chalice on the altar, Mas- 
Tal FERRETTI was one, and he read the names in 
a loud voice. The most profound silence reign- 
ed; the eyes of fifty-one electors watclied the 
lips ofthe reader. Thenameof Masri FERRETTI 
was read. No notice was taken of it. Again it 
was pronounced—one, two, fifteen times. All 
eyes were turned to him. Again the same name 
—twenty, thirty. As soon as it was pronounced 
the thirtieth time he sat down. He felt opprees- 
ed, and feared an epileptic attack. Cardinal 
FiescHl, however, continued pronouncing his 
name with solemn emphasis, and when he pro- 
nounced it the thirty-third time Cardinal Mas- 
Tat FERRETTI fainted. The number increased to 
thirty-six. Soon afterward the Cardinal Vicar 
appeared on the balcony of the Quirinal, and 
announced to the expectant multitude: ‘ I give 
xen tidings of Breat joy. We have as Pope the 

lost Reverend and Eminent Lord Joun Mary, 
Cardinal of the holy Roman Catholic Charch, 
Bishop of Imoia, who has assumed the name of 
Pivs [X.” Extremely pale and timid, the Holy 
Father pronounced the papal blessing, the peo- 
pie kneeling, 
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Crochet Work-stand Cover darned 
in Point d’Esprit, Figs. 1-4. 
Tunis cover is worked with gray 
twisted crochet cotton, and darned 
with colored Saxony wool in 
point d’esprit and point de re- 
prise. It is finished with 
tassels of Saxony woot of 
thesame color, For the 
foundation of the cov- 
er crochet on a foun- 
dation of the requisite 
length (width of cover) al- 
ways alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet), 2 ch. (chain stitch) ; 
pass over two stitches with the 2 
ch. Fasten the thread at the end of 
the round and cut it off. In this man- 
ner continue to crochet until the coy- 
er is of the requisite length, meas- 
uring from the end of one point to 
that of the opposite one. Now darn 
the cover in point d’esprit and point 
de reprise. ‘The lambrequin on page 84 of Harper's Bazar, No. 6, Vol. LV., gives the 
design for the points. Button-hole stitch the outer contour of the lambrequin points, 
and cut away the projecting material. Figs. 1 and 2 show the foundation and the border of the 
cover in full size. Instead of working the border Fig. 2, the one shown by Fig. 3 may be used; 
and for the lambrequin points, the design given for the Crochet Lambrequin, page 581, may be 
substituted. Finish the cover with tassels, as shown by the illustration. Instead of working the 
Jambrequin points in one piece with the cover, they may also be worked separately, and afterward 
button-hole stitched to the cover. The cover may also be worked in netting and darned with 


glazed votton. 
Cover for Quilt. _ 


Tats cover, of which the illustration shows a full-sized section, is made of fine linen. The over- 
lapping piece which rests on the quilt is cut out in points, and ornamented with embroidery of 
narrow linen tape and lace stitches. After transferring the design of the point to the linen, run on 
the tape, following the lines of the design, fasten the layers of tape together at the intersecting 
points without passing the needle through the linen, and work the lace stitches as shown by the 
illustration. When the requisite number of points is worked, join them with the cover by means 


ot astitchedhem. Finally, swork bation-holes 1g shownaby the dilasitetion, and sew corresponding 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet Borper DARNED IN 
Point v’Esprit ror Stanp Cover. 








PET FELT 


Fig. 1.—Founpation 
For Stanp Cover. 









buttons onthe quilt. For the corners of 
the cover ‘n piece of the material must, 
of course, be cut out. 


Crochet Lambrequin darned 
in Point d’Esprit. 
See illustration on page 581. 
Tuts lambrequin is suit- 
able for ornamenting 
covers for card-tables, 
work-stands, ete. It 
is crocheted with twisted 
cotton, and darned with 
Saxony wool in point d’esprit. 
For the lambrequin make a foun- 
dation of the requisite length, and 
on this work always alternately one 
double crochet, two chain stitch; 
pass over two stitches with the chain 
stitch. Now darn the lambrequin in 
point d'esprit, and bution-hole stitch 
the outer edge. . This lambrequin 
may also be worked in netting, and . + 
darned with glazed cotton, and used for tidies, covers, and other small articles, as 
may be desired. The design may be substituted for that given for the work-stand 
cover on this page. : 


Venetian Embroidery and Point Lace Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 581. é 
Tw1s design is worked on fine linen with embroidery cotton. For the button-hole stitch bars 
stretch thread bars with tatting cotton, and button-hole stitch these closely with thread ; in working 
the button-hole stitch bars, however, the needle must.not be passed through the foundation, but 
only through the edges which are to be joined by the button-hole stitch bars. Cut away the ma- 
ena unuerneath the button-hole stitch bars and underneath the design figures, which are to be 
with wheels, 














































Fig. 8.—Crocnet Borper DARNED IN 


Point p'Esprir ror Stanp Covgr. 


Point Lace Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 581. 
Tris edging is made of a piece of point lace braid of the requisite length, which, in basting on 
the-lineideitedaideinpleats.at the under points of the leaves and at the upper edge, as shown by the 
PlGwAERIE Werk the lace stitches, with fine thread, 
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SECTION OF QUILT COVER. 
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Crocnet LAMBREQUIN DARNED 


t 
Crochet and Port p'Esrarr. 


Tatted Ro- 
sette. 

Tus rosette is 
itable for orna- 
menting collars, 
cuffs, cravat ends, 
children's caps, 
ete. It is worked 
in tatting and cro- 
chet with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 80. Begin the 

rosette with the middle star, 
working a ring as follows: 
* seven double stitches, one pi- 
cot one-fifth of an inch long, seven 

double stitches; repeat five times 
from *. Each following ring, however, 


for the most par 
buttoned, while 
laced boots, and 
those furnished 
with elastic, are 
more generally 
reserved for trav- 
eling, house, and 
morning dresses. 
Slippers and house 
shoes have become ele- 
gant fancy articles, and 
are artistically embroidered 
with gold and silk on leather, 
velvet, satin, and linen, and trim- 
med beautifully with ruches, ro- 
settes, bows, ete. 
Fig. 1.—Black leather gaiter, orna- 
mented with a fan-shaped piece of leather 
and large steel buckle. 





















Crocnet axp TatTeD 
Rosette. 




























VenetiAN Emprorery anv Pont Lace Insertion FOR LINGERIE, BTC. Pont Lack Epoing ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


of three-fifths of an inch; also, instead of forming the 
picots, fasten each ring to the picot of the first ring. 
After completing the last ring, fasten the working 
thread to the first ring after an interval of thread of 
three-fifths of an inch, then fasten the thread and cut 
it off. Now crochet two rounds as follows: Ist round, 
—* On the next joining thread between two rings 
crochet five times alternately one dot of 3 ste. (short 
treble crochet), 4 ch. (chain stitch); the ste. are not 
worked off separately, but together; | sc. (single ero- 
chet) on the joining thread just worked on 
as well as on the following one, so that both 
joining threads are held together close to the 
ring by means of the sc., 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. Finally, fasten to the first dot of 
the round with one 
slip stitch, and cro- 
chet such to the mid- 
dle of the next ch, 
scallop. 2d round. 
—On each ch. scal- 
lop of the preceding 
round | sc., then al- 
ways5ch. In each 
hollow, however, the 
two ch. scallops that 
meet there must be 














Fig. 2.—Fine black kid boot, open at the front, and closed with 
two rows of kid points, the ends of which are furnished with but- 
tons and loops. 

Fig. 8.—Open boot closed with kid bands and small buckles. 

Fig. 4.—Black French kid buttoned boot, finished on the top 
with a bow, 

Fig. 5.—Black satin Francaise boot, trimmed with black mo- 
rocco, which reaches up the front in revers, and strengthens the 
eyelet-holes, 


Fig. 1.—Brack LEaTHER 
GAITER. 





Fig. 6.—Black kid boot with bow. 

Fig. 7.—Kid gaiter embroidered with white silk, 
which simulates buttons, The gaiter, however, is made 
with elastic, in the Congress style. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s riding boot of soft fine leather; the 
j mmed with embroidery and tassels. 
Fig. 9 in slipper with bow of the same color. 

ig. 10.—Walking slipper with bow of black velvet 
—Oren Boor wint eee and white lace. 
Kip Banps, Fig. 11.—Red mo- 
vocco fancy slipper 
with gold embroid- 
ery, lined with white 
satin and trimmed 
with crimson ribbon. 












Fig. 2.—Brack Kip 
Boor. 





GLASS EYES. 


held together by 1 sc. 
is said that 
Boots, Gaiters, Fig. 8.—Rtorse Boor witht Turkey, in those 
and Slippers, Jockey Tor. old, unregenerated 
Figs. a days before Ottoman 
; Banks and Hobart 





‘Tue short dresses 
now in vogue make 
the chaussure of 
great importance, 


Pashas, used to in- 
dulge in “ gouging,” 
and to such an ex- 


Fig. 4.—Brack Frencn Kip tent that a one-eyed 


Fig. 5.—Satin Frangatse 
Boor. 


ag ge ee Fig. Kip Boor wu.” ET Eigogoran min seco 
ft . . % 1 

toilettes, but also for the simpler traveling, Ripon Bow. Constantinople as a slashed-cheek Paden in 

house, and morning dresses, The shape of ; the streets of Bonn and Heidelberg—the Turk 


the Louis XV. boot, already adopted for the 
promenade last summer, has been somewhat 
changed ; it is higher, especially at the front ; 
the heels are less high and pointed, and the 
boot is thus rendered much more comfortable 
and serviceable. It is made of fine black or 
russet leather, and also of materials that har- 


with two eyes being at last such an optical 
affluence as to be regarded with envy. 

Wisely foreseeing what a market might be © 
opened, a speculator—of course they called 
him a Yankee—arrived at the port with a cargo 
of glass eyes of every possible shade of color, 
et leat! a and with every imaginable expression. There 
monize with the dress. The bows that trim were eyes of languishing softness, and with that 
the boot are large, and are fastened with " . gray-blue tint so popular down in Thessaly. 
buckles or agrafes. Boots and gaiters of the Fig. 9.—Satix Fig. 11.—Rep Morocco Faxcy Fig. 10.—Watkixe And there were an endless variety of fierce and 
same style for the street and promenade are Supper. Supper. Siprer. flashing orbs that n Maronite would gladly have 
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taken in exchange for his own. There were cun- 
ning eyes to encounter the rogues in the bazar, 
and piercing eyes that could penetrate a yashmak 
and leave a blush on the cheek behind it. But 
above all these perfections of expression was 
one quality: these glass eyes were ‘‘ warrant- 
ed to see;” and the purchaser always obtained a 
guarantee, duly signed and authenticated, that 
fur all purposes of vision his crystal orb would 
be the equal of his own. 

‘The dissatisfaction of the public when it was 
found that the eyes failed in this one important 
point was great, and numerous reclamations 
were made to the vendor that his wares did not 
sustain their character. His reply was complete 
and convincing. Unless the nerves have accom- 
modated themselves to the new optical machin- 
ery, vision is not effected; this, however, is a 
mere matter of time. When the eye has been 
worn six months, the owner will tind it the best 
he possesses. Before three months, however, | 
had elapsed the whole cargo was disposed of, 
and the speculator had tripped his anchor and 
lett the Bosphorus forever. 





BLACKBERRIES. 


Tue trees were flushed with red and gold, 
As, in the warm September weather, 

Among the country lanes we strolled, 
And picked the blackberries together. 


Standing among the russet-brown 
And withered leaves that hid the roots, 
I pulled the bramble branches down, 
And watched her pluck and eat the fruits. 


With tender, purple finger-tips, 

That shunned the thorns with dainty skill, 
She put them to her pouted lips, 

And laughed, and looked more pretty still. 


Her ringing tones awoke the air 
‘To joyful echoes as she passed ; 

Each opening prospect seemed more fair, 
Each lane more tempting, than the last. 


And even now, when strolling through 

‘The by-ways hedged with bush and bramble, 
I pull a blackberry or two 

Iu memory of that far-off ramble. 





MISS PHIPPENY’S HEIR. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

OOK Miss Phippeny! Though why I should 
call her poor, when her bank account is 
thousands of times what mine is ever likely to 
be, is a question. She lives, too, on Fifth Ave- 
nue; she is a head-centre of charity ; her fiat in 
the church is fate whenever she ventures to de- 
clare it; she has coaches and horses; she has a 
herd of servants. When I knew her she had 
plate—real old Golconda; she hud laces spun 
frum the very Virgin's ‘Threads themselves, and 
Teaver o q jet 
















for instance, she 
ild, she bad no 
protector ; she was at the mercy of the Bedouins 
encamped in the basement beneath and in the 
attic above her; ang what made all this lacking 
the more emphatic was the counterbalance of a 
timidity that hardly dared call her soul her own 
after dark; of an affectionate heart, with no one 
on whom to lavish her affection; and of a tall 
and lean ungainly person, round which no lover 
had ever slipped an arm, and in whose bony em- 
brace no child had ever voluntarily cuddled. 
Miss Phippeny’s house was certainly one of 
the handsomest brown stones on the avenue; 
the flight of steps at the entrance might have 
answered for a palace. ‘There were immense 
ycoms on both sides of the immense hall; the 
hall itself was paneled with a rose-colored mar- 
ble, curved in floral bosses and projections, and 
was paved with tessellated jasper and serpentine, 
, and the frescoes of the ceilings and the rich 
woods of the finishing were a delight to the eye. 
But there, except fur some deep-piled carpets 
and luxurious chairs and dark old book-cases, 
the pleasures of the interior of the house ended. 
The day the Phippenys had moved in the father 
had been brought home dead, and the mother, 
always of delicate nerves, had sunk ‘under the 
stroke with an illness lapsing into idiocy; the 
carpets had been lnid, the yellow satin curtains 
had been hung, the drawing-rooms had been 
used for the funeral, and had never been used 
again; the packing cases of costly furniture pro- 
vided for the new house were brought in and 
ranged against the walls of the rooms unopened ; 
no one could attend to their opening, with that 
illness of life or death on hand; and afterward, 
when the mother sat mumbling and grinning 
and crying, nobody had any more heart to do 
so, and there they stood. Nobody hud the heart 
to take out the pictures that had hung in the old 
home, and they remained on the floor, tilted 
back against the white and gold wainscoting in 
their wooden cases, and, of course, nobody ever 
had the heart to go and buy new ones. Years 
had passed now since the piano had been opened, 
since the chamois leather had been drawn off the 
harp, since, indeed, any one but the house-maid 
. had entered the great, lonesome rooms at all. 
One day Miss Phippeny had the boxes of books 
opened and the contents ranged on the library 
shelves, and in the library they lived, she and. 
her mother—her mother sleeping in an ante- 
room behind the library, fitted up for a bedroom, 
while her nurse stretched herself out every night 
on a sofn-bedstead in the same room, and Miss 
Phippeny stalked up stairs to the first pair front, 
shivering at every step she tock, greah cf staiis 















or slam of doors, rattle of casement or ramble 
of chimney, and, after casting wild glances up 
and down the:galleries, bolting herself into her 
own room. If callers came, they were first sur- 
veyed across the barrier of the chain, and then 
sutfered to enter the reception-room next the en- 
trance—a place half bay-window, in which the 
house-maid had trained some roses and ivies un- 
rebuked to redeem its cheerlessness; and here 
Miss Phippeny, tall and thin, and moving 
silently in sables, received them. ‘The calls 
were never long, and presently she returned to 
her mother and her wrapper; and at night the 
door was never opened, chain or no chain, till 
the visitor’s name had been announced through 
the walnut. 4 

The meals of the Phippenys were served in a 
room down stairs adjoining the great dining- 
room, whose chill and tarnished splendor would 
have been a mockery of the simple fare of the 
two furlorn creatures and the old nurse waiting 
on one of them. ‘The safe in the great dining- 
room was crammed with plate—dishes whose 
mere vibration was music, salvers on whose rims 
the frosted flowers stood up as on a..meadow 
where the hoar-frost has fullen, urns, tea-kettles, 
nests of dish-covers, gold-lined butter-boats and 
tureens and tankards, and all manner of fanciful 
splendors, that had been handed down from Phip- 
peny to Phippeny for generations. The closets 
there were filled with china—old and ugly, 
rare and beautiful, ¢@vres and Dresden—and cups 
out of which the yellow dragon of the Chinese 
dynasty might have invigorated himself. But 
Miss Phippeny dined and supped off delf un- 
der wire covers, and her mother was fed with a 
spoon from a bowl she liked because of its red 
butterflies and blue roses ; and if any of their old 
friends—who had never quite forsaken them, 
perhaps through pity for their desolate lives, per- 
haps because people seldom do forsake million- 
aires—if any of them dropped in, a tray was pass- 
ed around in hospitable wont, and though the 
wine there was in a precious decanter of Vene- 
tian crystal, a Phippeny heir-loom from time out 
of mind, yet the cake lay on a napkin in a wicker 
basket, and the nuts and fruits were in a crock- 
ery vegetable dish. In truth, every body said 
that paupers in a work-house were more com- 
fortable and happy on their alms than the Phip- 
penys were on their millions. Nevertheless there 
was something that did give Miss Phippeny un- 
mitigated pleasure ; for more than plate, or house, 
or stocks did she value the contents of a secret 
closet in her own room—gifts from friends on 
Christmases, Easters, and festivals in general. 
They were wealthy people themselves, all these 
friends, most of them relatives ; and offerings ofa 
ring for Matilda to-day, and a brooch another day, 
@ cross on some particular day, and fans and 
trinkets on all sorts of days, had become cus- 
tomary, till her treasury was laden; partly be- 
cause her father thought nothing too good for 










































P eer Ormeir ugly and awkward cousin. 
Some of these tokens were dear to her because 
she had loved the givers, and all because they 
were her own, and were relics of a youth as dead 
as many of the givers. Dear! She valued them 
like her soul; they were the history of her life, 
and her heart was locked up with them. More- 
over, they were very precious intrinsically, a 
fact no Phippeny was likely to forget ; for though 
this one spent a large income on charity, she 
knew the value of money as well as any of her 
tribe, and all their charity had been more the 
nature of sacrifice to the evil genius of poverty 
than of love to man. Miss Phippeny never wore 
these treasures, but she often took them out and 
looked at them. ‘This emerald—a great, square 
stone, fit fur the high-priest’s breastplate, ‘Tom 
had given her (her father’s ward, brought up 
with her at home). Perhaps if he had not sunk on 
the ill-fated Oceanica that winter, just after he 
came into his property wee knows? Tom used 
to say things to her that nobody else had ever 
said, and Tom's will was found to have given her 
all his fortune. ‘That necklace of diamonds was 
her father’s gift when she came of age herself. 
Miss Phippeny remembered the day every time 
she took it up when her father came in and 
tipped up her chin and kissed her mouth as he 
hung the sparkling string round her throat, and 
there were as many tears in the box as diamonds 
whenever she shut it up. 

‘This bracelet Nina Van Maull gave her when 
the two vowed eternal friendship; Nina was dead 
twenty years ago, but the great turquoises were 
as sott and blue and heavenly as her eyes were 
then. This locket, a-meie crust of brilliants, 
held Cousin Harry’s hair. These diamond brace- 
lets were Aunt Matilda's bequest. These rings 
were funereal ones, ‘This watch, whose case was 
a bed of sapphires, stopped at the very moment 
when brother Lawrence ceased to breathe. ‘This 
cable of pearls Cousin Ralph twisted round her 
wrist the time after the waltz for which he en- 
gaged her and forgot to claim her: poor Ralph! 
he was dreadfully sorry next day—a handsome, 
dashing fellow then, but now the pearls were not 
so yellow as that bald skull of his, and cent. per 
cent. was written in wrinkles all about his face ; 
and Miss Phippeny had thought whether, if she 
went to him and divided the half of her surplus 
with him, he would think he had enough to sit 
down and enjoy it. He was one of the railroad 
kings now, but she was sure that if he did not 
leave scheming and worrying soon he would end 
in an asylum, with half a dozen gold pieces for 
his playthings, as so many of the rich men were 
doing. Then there was her father’s picture, and 

mother'’s—a quaint little miniature, that— 
ith its painted puffs and combs and laces, and 





















































































impossibly blue eres and roy cheeks. But, 
though the jeweled backs of both were a 
wrought-work of splendor, it was nut of that 
which Miss Phippeny thought in declaring that 
she would rather lose all she owned than those 
two little pictures: it was of her kingly old 
father, deified in her remembrance, and of the 
weary little mother down stairs in the library, 
stringing glass beads the whole day long. Some- 
times Miss Phippeny closed her closet quickly 
when the fancy came that, if she did not take 
care, these things, instead of sacred symbols, 
would become nothing but glass beads to her, 
and she would not go near the place for weeks. 
No one would have imagined there was such a 
place there—a cell in the chimney side that 
opened with a spring. It wasa miracle to many 
how Miss Phippeny’s days passed without wea- 
rying her to death. But they did; and she was 
always looking eagerly forward to the next one, 
and rising with the sun to meet it. She took a 
drive in the morning, and did her shopping or 
made her calls, She never rode after the accident 
that caused her father's death till air and exer- 
cise were ordered for her mother; and now the 
oldest and staidest of coachmen was obliged to 
come in and go throngh the ceremony of having 
his breath tested every day, and after that the 
fat horses were not allowed to leave the decorum 
of a walk; the rest of the day she sat in the 
dreary library, stitching away for dear life on an 
altar-cloth for a chapel, or flannels for the church 
poor—she knew no other—picking up her moth- 
er's beads, or threading her needle, or making 
knots in her silk unmurmuringly, till dinner 
came; after dinner she sang her mother to sleep 
with nursery ballads in a cracked and piping 
voice; and then, the gas being lit and the shut- 
ters fastened, and the doors locked and double- 
locked, and the house inspected processionally 
with a brace of servants from top to bottom— 
Miss Phippeny, armed with a poker, leading the 
way, because, with all her timidity, she could not 
make another do what she would not herself— 
and the form of reading the evening paper aloud 
to her mother, who no longer knew A from am- 
d, gone through with, after an instinctive 
shrinking from the breaking up of old habits, 
there came a little more stitching, the house 
prayers, the dreams; and at daybreak rising 
with the laborers again, to finish flower or 
scroll or seam, as if there were not enough days 
in her life for all she wished to do in them. 

Yet Miss Phippeny was by no means satisfied, 
though she never made complaint. In spite of 
servants and acquaintances and altar-cloths she 
was lonely. She longed fur something to love 
her intelligently. Her mother cared nothing for 
her any more, except to whimper to her if ber 
gruel or her whey was wrong, just as she would 
whimper to the nurse. She could not keep a 
dog, though she would have been deli; 
have one lie of nightys 



























































































EERE EET OY the present imbecil- 

'y might be owing to the past virus. Purrots 
bit, too, and their noise was maddening; cana- 
ries all seemed to die in that library; and even 
the house-girls, as soon as she had taken a fancy 
to them, began to be too topping for any thing. 
Poor Miss Phippeny! she would have taken one 
of the little foundlings home long since if the 
very idea of the thing had not been hooted by 
her whole roun¢ of gossips; and the Mordecai in 
her gate was the speech of people. 

But all this even tenor of Miss Phippeny's 
life—the early rising, the stitching and shopping 
and stringing of beads, the processional safe- 
guards at twilight, the satisfaction of bolts and 
bars and locks and chains at night, to-day the 
same as yesterday and to-morrow—all this was 
-dvomed to destruction, the fell fiend who wrought 
the havoc appearing in the person of a boy heard 
on the steps just as Miss Phippeny, with the house- 
maid, coachman, and poker, had finished her 
evening tour of the house, and was preparing to 
double-lock the door, see if the chain was right, 
shoot the bolts, and fetch the big bar across from 
side to side for the night. 

Miss Phippeny paused, held a hand behind 
her ear, went on, listened, paused again. 

“‘Jobn,” whispered she, ‘‘did you hear a 
noise?” 

“The rats, mum,” said the coachman. 

“Hark! ‘That's no rat.” 

“It’s the wind in the chimbly, miss,” said the 
glib house-maid. 

“Wind? Oh no; there isn’t a breath abroad 
to-night.” 

““Qhb, miss,” said the house-maid, reconnoi- 
tring through the k ole, ‘‘ it’s only one of 
them beggar brats a-whining on the step.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Miss Phippeny, 
whose teeth had been chattering. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose he'll go away when he gets through. 
It’s cold for him. How big is he, Ann? Only 
so high? Poor little mite! You don't imagine 
it's a—signal for any thing, or—a trap, do you, 
John? Perhaps you'd better send him off.” 

“Packing, miss!” said Ann. 

“*Could you open the door again, John? It's 
not very dark—” 

“Not dark at all, mum; there's a moon the 
size of a cart-wheel.” 

And at that Miss Phippeny, taking the proper 
position, lifted her poker, ready for fatal descent 
on the offender's skull if he proved to be a 
fraud, while the coachman let down the bar, 
drew back the bolts, turned the great key, and, 
opening the dvor a crack, disclosed what might 
be called a bird’s-eye view—for certainly one 
would suppose nothing but a Lird’s eye could 
have obtained a view through such an opening— 
of a morsel of a bare-headed and barefooted imp, 
crying fit t break his heart. 
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Miss Phippeny shuddered back a moment tn 
dismay, gathering her skirts about her. She 
had never touched, she had never approached, an 
object of this class; all her charities had been 
on the grand abstract scale, where the giver rec- 
ognized poverty but not the poor, and she had 
never seen a pauper in her life, to know him. 
But in a moment the shrinking had given way to 
pity. ‘Do you think it’s safe to take him in, 
John ?” she asked. 

** He can't do no ’arm,” said John, sublimely. 
And bidding Ann pull the child in, since she 
could not linger with the doors open at that 
hour, Miss Phippeny waited only to see the 
locks and bolts in place before following her 
guest and the house-maid into the dining-room. 
There she sat down and mournfully surveyed the 
ragged, abject little being standing before her, 
and with his fist in his eyes rubbing rolls of dirt 
off his knuckles and kneading them with his tears, 
only answering Miss Phippeny's questions with 
fresh wails, so that all to be made out of him 
was that he'd lost Jim, and hadn’t any home, 
but had Jim and sometimes Bets, and didn’t 
know what his name was, except they called him 
ime cub, and he was freezing, and he'd lost 

jim! 

**Oh dear, dear!” said Miss Phippeny. ‘‘ This 
is deplorable. I just meant to give him a sup- 
per and something warm to wear, and send him 
home. No name—to think of it, in a Christian 
city—nor any home—and a piece of a shirt, and 
only part of a pair of trowsers !” . 

“* Lor sakes-a day, miss, there's heaps of ‘em, 
miss! A idle set as doesn’t earn their salt, and 
doesn’t have it! They just swarms. And all 
our thieves and murderers come out of ’em, like 
flies out of corruption, miss!” 

“Oh, Ann! that is dreadful talk. Tarn up the 
gas, Ann, and let me see him; he isn’t bad-look- 
ing, Ann; he wouldn’t be if he were clean !” 

“« Deary me, miss,” said Ann, approaching and 
bending over him, though holding her skirts del- 
icately back from any contact, “he's act’ally 
crawling!” 


“Why, Ann! how you talk! he is as 
straight—” 
“Oh my!” with a toss, ‘* I mean—he’s per- 





fectly alive, miss !—creturs!” 

“What!” cried Miss Phippen; »  Ahuman 
being! Ann, it’s incredible !” 

“Iv’s the truth, miss. If he was dead and 
buried this day twelvemonth, he couldn’t be oth- 
erways.” 

‘* Monstrous!” said the amazed lady. ‘‘ Oh, 
Ann, isn’t it shocking? Isn'tittoo bad, Ann?” - 

‘*Yes, ’m; I'm sure it be.” 

‘Well, then, take him to the lower bath- 
room at once, Ann. I won't ask you to do it,” 
as she saw Ann fling back aghast, ‘‘ but tell. 
John to wash him and shave him thoroughly, 

ad down some of my mother’s flannels 

Maal we can do better. I suppose 

me clothes in the shops that 
Am: 


Fe. said Ann, utterly 
the other's innocence; “I 
Should think so! There! get on!” to the boy; 
and closing the door behind her and her shuftling 
charge, who had apparently forgotten to cry in 
his bewilderment, but was now on the full blast 
again. 

But before Miss Phippeny had been able to 
collect her scattered senses Ann re-appeared. 

‘* Please, miss,” said she, ‘‘the coachman says 
as he’s very sorry to disoblige you, and he'd wash 
and shave the boy ‘s soon as not, only it wouldn't 
be best for the horses, he says. Horses is deli- 
cate, he says, and has to be humored, and—' 

“*T con't suppose, Ann,” said her hesitating 
mistress, ‘‘ that you could—” 

“Oh, deary me, no, miss! I couldn't hold my 
stummick over him one minute; ‘twouldn’t be 
any use to try. I don’t know what to do, miss, 
for the cook says she'd throw up her place fust.” 
“ V'll do it myself, then, Ann,” said Miss Phip- 
peny, rising into heroism. ‘‘ Bring me down a 
suit of my mother’s flannels and that old dress- 
ing-gown of mine.” 

“ Miss Phippeny! Well, I declare! Sooner 'n 
that— As if we were going to put up with such 
doings! Well, I'll see, mi: There! Ill put 
him in the tub. Though it ain't wholesome, 
thatitain’t. ‘To think you, Miss Phippeny—oh, 
my sakes a day!” and Ann left the room abrupt- 
ly, and an hour afterward led into the library a 
ridiculous animated bundle that had an air of 
shame from its innermost to its outermost thread, 
and seated it on a stool at an awful distance from 
the three occupants of the place, Miss Phippeny, 
her sleeping mother, and the nurse. 

“<There, mies,” said Ann, ‘I’ve scrabbed 
him so 't I don’t think there's much of his first 
skin left; and I've burned his rags; and there 
isn’t a spear of hair on his head, for it’s shaved 
as clean as the back of your hand; and I held 
him and turned him under the spigot a good 
half hour, miss, though he squirmed and bit well 
—yes he did, miss; for I thought if the water 
didn’t run away with him the—the—others— 
would; and I don’t believe he ever was so clean 
and sweet before, or ever will be again!” 
“Ann, you're a good girl,” said Miss Phip- 
peny; ‘‘and I'll make it all right with you.” 

Meanwhile the wretched little object of this 
charity sat sneezing and sniffing and panting, 
not half recovered from his cruel mercies, and 
following Ann’s movements with round eyes of 
apprehension, and now and then clapping his 
hands in a terror upon the perfectly pink scalp 
of his rather large head, and bursting out in a 
lamentation, over his locks, perhaps, and the 
memory of his outrages. ; 

“You can’t do nothing with him, miss,” said 
Ann. ‘He's a great, blubbering baby, he is, 
boo-hooing like a calf—” 

“LT ain't!” roared the litde bundle then. “I 
don't! Godammer! She drownded me, she did! 
Hell!” roared this child of a Christian communi- 
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“*She burned my close so ’t Jim won't know 
me. She’s made me as bald as a dam scalt- 
head. Jim ll give it to her, be will. Jim ll 
black yer dam sarsy for ye! And put me in 
women's close!” cried the creature that an hour 
before had none, and preferred it. And then 
there came such an outburst of oaths from these 
infantile lips, that apparently could not articulate 
them plainly, so far exceeding the poor interjec- 
tions already uttered that Miss Phippeny was 
forced to put her fingers in her ears, while Ann, 
for one instant throwing her apron over her head, 
in the next rushed for the blasphemer, and shook 
him till his teeth would have rattled in their 
sockets if he had but cut them all. 

“Oh, Ann, it’s dreadful! Oh, Mrs. Felch, 
did you ever hear any thing like it!” cried poor 
Miss Phippeny. ‘Qh, you poor child, you poor 
child!” 

“*Have you any idea,” said the sepulchral 
voice of Mrs. Felch, the nurse, ‘‘where you'll 
goto? Didn’t any one ever tell you of the lake 
of fire and brimstone where youll lie, with the 
smoke of your torment going up forever ?” 

“Yes,” cried Ann, ‘‘a real lake of fire and 
brimstone, where you'll burn—” 

“‘Lemme go!” yelled the morsel, springing 
np, but stumbling over his wrappings and sprawl- 
ing on the floor. ‘‘Lemme go! I'd ruther 
freeze, a dam sight! Call the p'lice— Oh, 
where's Jim, where's Jim!” And his cries woke 
the old lady, who immediately took it for grant- 
ed that the house was in a light blaze, and pro- 
ceeded to gather up her beads and threads and 
make for the door, requiring all Mrs. Felch’s 
energy to convince her that the fire of which they 
spoke had not yet invaded the Fifth Avenue 
mansion. 

But Miss Phippeny had darted to the boy's 
side, and had lifted him up, and was kneeling 
with her arm around him, wiping his face-with 
her handkerchief. ‘‘here, there,” said she, 
sweetly. ‘‘Good boys are safe enough, and 
you're going to be good; you didn’t know it was 
naughty to talk so. Don't ery; you shall have 
some supper now, and new clothes to-morrow, 
and we'll try and find Jim. And you shall go 
to school, and we'll make a man of you yet ;” 
and possibly won more by the kind tones than 
the words, the child looked up in her face, that 
still towered fur above him, and hid his sobs on 
her shoulder. ‘Then Miss Phippeny, moved by 
such confidence from the little rebel, led him 
solemnly down stairs to the remnants of a beef- 
steak pie and a cold custard, and afterward, with 
her own hands, put him to bed in the room pre- 
pared for him behind her own, sitting beside him 
till he was sound asleep, and touched to her 
heart by his ignorance of civilization and com- 
fort, by his awe before the great snow-piled bed, 
by the rapture that swam over his face on being 
lifted and laid in its centre, with the satin-soft 
sheets and the eider-lown coverlet falling all 
about him, and by the thoughts into which these 
simple facts led her. ‘* You won't go ‘way?’ 
were his last words, still clutching her hand. 
‘© You'll stay here, and you'll keep her off? She 
"most drownded me, she did!” 

Miss Phippeny’s preparations for her own 
slumber that night, after locking the door of her 
room, were portentous. To be sure, the child 
was the least atom of a child that ever found 
himself cast away upon the world; but then 
she had heard a portion of *‘ Oliver Twist” read 
aloud, and she knew that little fellows might 
sometimes be put through window-panes to slip 
bolts and the like; and though in Miss Phip- 
peny’s eyes it was just as utterly out of the 
question that this mite could be a member of a 
gang of burglars as that he could be enchanted 
into this form to assume gigantic proportions and 
his own shape at midnight, yet his introduction 
into the household was an unusual thing, happen- 
ing at an unusual hour, under unusual circum- 
stances. He was a creature of the slums, a cre- 
ation of their slime and sin. A phantom pro- 
cession of crimes and wrongs had followed him 
into the place, and had aroused a train of timid 
thoughts as to improbable possibilities, and Miss 
Phippeny thought best to provide for all emer- 
gencies. 

Having secured the entrance, she next turned 
her attention to the folding-doors by which her 
room communicated with the one where her pro- 
tégé was sleeping. They had no fastening; but 
knotting the handles together with her garters, 
she wheeled a lounge against them, and set up 
a chair on the lounge, and some books on the 
chair, so that if one opened the doors the chair 
would fall backward and the books forward, with 
acrash; then, having made her hasty night toi- 
lette, she ranged a barricade of chairs around 
her bed, and scattered a dozen sheets from a pile 
of pious papers about the floor, in order that a 
terrifying crackling should announce any strange 
footfall; having then laid the poker within easy 
reach, and slipped under her pillow an open pen- 
knife with which to defend herself in last resort, 
though she would as soon have dared to wield a 
thunder-bolt, and having felt round in her clos- 
ets, and opened the deep bureau drawers, and 
wound around her wrist the string connected 
with a watchman’s rattle hanging just outside 
the window, she lowered the gas and sprang into 
bed, with a sincere conviction that some one had 
tried to catch her by the heel, and resigned her- 
self, after many starts and turns, to dreams. Fe- 
verish dreams they were; for, mingling incohe- 
rently in her sleeping fancies her mother’s con- 
sternation in the evening and her own thought 
in relation to the crackling of the papers on the 
floor, she awoke toward morning screaming 
“Fire!” with all her might, and palling the 
string that sprung the watchman’s rattle in sach 
a manner as to bring a bevy of Dogberrys to the 
spot, whose sapience and whose separation she 
furtively observed through the shutter, a little 
alarmed lest, seeing her, they should see her 


ty. 








to think that such an alarm and outcry could be 
made and the whole family sleep through it. 

Miss Phippeny lay the rest of the night listen- 
ing for thieves, and determining by what name 
her foundling was to be known; only to be very 
much disturbed in the morning when, having de- 
cided upon Reginald Theodorus, the bairn stout- 
ly refused any thing of the sort, until, mollified 
by the new clothes which Ann brought in, and 
particularly by the boots with heels on them, he 
so far relented as to submit that they might call 
him after Jim; perhaps with a vague idea that 
the name might attract Jim's attention on the 
street. He had already imparted the informa- 
tion that Jim sold a paper which he called the 
“Daily Yell.” 

Frequent ablations, wholesome food, open air 
exercise in the coach with the ladies, and oc- 
casional romps in the stable soon made a meta- 
morphosis in the appearance of Master James— 
he had no surname, for Miss Phippeny was un- 
decided as to whether she should bring him up as 
a son or a servant, and was awaiting the develop- 
ments of'a year. He did not grow any, except in 
‘the way of filling his clothes, but his hair did, 
and the big pink scalp was soon obscured, and by 
the spring-time was adorned with quite a curly 
and flaxen fleece. In that time, too, he had’ 
learned to read, to string Mrs. Phippeny's beads 
and thread her needle, to run a score of errands 
about the house, and to amuse himself in a gym- 
nasium fitted up for him at the top of the house. 
He tore his clothes, and spilled his milk on 
them, and carried gingerbread and strings in his 
pockets, and lost his ball, and mislaid his top, 
and carried his marble in his cheek like any other 
boy. Once he had seen Jim, and the carriage 
was headed post-haste in Jim’s direction, while 
Miss Phippeny held on the sides in a terror, 
but Jim disappeared down an alley, and her boy 
threw himself sobbing on the floor of the carriage ; 
and another time he declared an old woman 
picking rags in the gutter, with a bag on her 
back and a hook in her hand, to be his Bets, 
although she proved to be somebody else, with 
similar results on his part. Such accomplish- 
ments as were his before entering the Phippeny 
mansion he had wisely learned to keep out of 
sight; but his mental ability was not small, and 
his skill in finding Miss Phippeny's purse, which 
she was always losing, was something remark- 
able. He had dropped the ornamentation of his 
langaage, which had so shocked his hearers on 
making his acquaintance, and though never very 
affectionate, yet he was so gay and willing and 
obliging as to be a favorite even with the critical 
Ann herself, though she frequently administered 
severe doses of morality to him on the principle 
of Mrs. Squeers’s treacle processes. Mrs. Felch, 
indeed, had always looked upon him with disfavor, 
as something utterly out of place; and iu the 
way of her duty, as fur as in her lay, she did 
her best to make his life a burden to him. But 
to Miss Phippeny the boy every day grew nearer 
and dearer; he was on the point of just filling 
that void in her heart that had been so long 
waiting for some one. Often now when of an 
evening she sang her plaintive songs to her moth- 
er, and, taking the boy on her lap, felt his curly 
head nestling on her shoulder, it seemed to her 
that her cup of bliss was being brimmed at last. 


One day, however, Mrs. Felch rudely dashed this . 


cup aside a moment, spilling some drops in the act. 

**Did you know, miss,” said she, ‘‘ that our 
James is a hunchback? And if our Ann knew 
B from a broomstick, miss, she'd have found it 
out the night he came. But you can see it for 
yourself. I suppose the tailor thoaght you knew 
it. It’s slight, to be sure. But it’s there. Per- 
haps it would be better to say he was a dwart. 
You may depend upon it, he's got his growth. 
He's twice the age he makes out to be—seven 
years old, indeed! If he ever sees seventeen 
again— Miss Phippeny,” said Mrs. Feleh, im- 
pressively, ‘‘that’s an old head on young shonl- 
ders, and there you may stick a pin in!” 

Poor Miss Phippeny hardly heard the close of 
these remarks, 80 amazed and hurt was she by 
the beginning. A hunchback—this object of 
her affection—and her own physician out of 
town, and she could trust no other. The Phip- 
penys never went out of town. But it might be 
remedied yet, when Dr. Grey came back. It 
should be remedied if it took the whole of the 
Phippeny money to do it; fur in spite of all it 
had not done for her, the good soul had an idea 
still that the Phippeny money could do every 
thing. When she put Master James to bed that 
night, she gently passed her hand about his neck, 
and ascertained the truth for herself, and burst 
into tears, and laid her face in the pillow be- 
side his own while she sobbed ; the effect of that 
incident upon the boy was singular; for, though 
he manifested no emotion at the moment, he was 
detected next day in an attempt to run away. 

But when this interlude was forgotten and 
the boy forgiven—for Miss Phippeny was sure 
that he had penetrated the secret of her tears, 
and had run away to avoid giving her more pain 
—then Master James had firmer hold on his 
protector’s affections than ever; and as the days 
went by, and the summer came, her mind was 
made up. Heaven had sent the child to her 
door; he should have her name legally given 
him, and he should be her heir. She would not 
speak of it as yet—her lawyer was away, and 
she did not wish to turn the boy’s head—perhaps 
she never should speak of it till the last; but he 
should have a governess in the fall, and by-and- 
by a tutor, and then college and a profession— 
and he would marry, and his wife and his chil- 
dren would be delights and comforts to her; for, 
as to Mrs. Felch’s notion regarding his back, the 
trouble there was indeed so slight that Miss 
Phippeny had not an idea of its being serious; 
and she fancied he had grown a little already, 
thongh that might be his new boots. 

Of course then Miss Phippeny took her heir 


curl-papers, and scared to the point of shivering | about with her wherever she went. Most of her 
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friends were out of town, indeed, and her church 
was closed ; but it seemed to her that the boy’s 
life must be gay when compared with his old 
one. She frequently, in the warm weather, 
walked up and down the cool and splendid halls 
with him, telling him legends of the past and 
present grandeur of the Phippenys, She meant 
to make a thorough Phippeny of him; she want- 
ed him to love every thing she did; and she had 
him up stairs in her room, at various times, 
showing him her father’s miniature, and asking 
him if he would ever fancy the little old lady 
stringing her beads now in the library once was 
the fairy being of the other miniature; telling 
him of dear Tom and poor Harry, and warning 
him against the love of money, lest it made him 
like wretched Cousin Ralph. 

“*T suppose all them things are worth a good 
deal of money ?” once said the urchin. 

“Those things, James? Yes, I suppose so.” 

** Much as this house is?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, and more. The Phippenys 
never have any thing but genuine.” 

““My! And this house aiu’t the beginning, 
Ann says, of all you've got.” 

‘Why, James, what set you to thinking how 
much I had?” 

“I wasn't. I was thinking why you had so 
much and old Bets hadn't nothing.” 

“*Hadn’t any thing, Jamie. I am going to 
try and find her, dear, and we'll make her com- 
fortable. I suppose that is why I have so much 
—to do good with.” 

**You don't do good with these things.” 

“No; they do good to me,” said Miss Phip- 
peny. ‘‘ But seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto yon,” she said, softly. 

‘You never showed ‘em all to me before.” 

“Didn't 1? I don’t take them out very often, 
Jamie,” said she, closing the spring. 

‘The boy went down stairs by-and-by. He 
looked into the great, dull drawing-rooms and 
shivered, though it was so warm. He went to 
the vestibule window, that opened noiselessly on 
the porch, and dropped out the kitten which he 
had brought into the house the day before, and 
watched her scrambling descent to the steps. 
“Old Bets always said Jim’s cub could go where 
the cats go,” said he, and then went down for a 
game of ball in the lower hall, and for a bowl of 
bread-and-milk in the dining-room, where Ann 
waited on him in the intervals of putting back 
in the safe of the great dining-room beyond the 
mass of ringing plate which had just undergone 
its yearly cleansing. ‘‘ Ann, don't you think it’s 
slow here ?” said he, meditatively, at last, getting 
down and taking his bowl to the table in the 

it room. 

«Slow, Master James ?” 

“Well,” said he, apologetically, ‘‘you have 
more to eat, | know.” 

‘* More to eat?” 

‘* Bus there's old Felch—” 

** Who's old Felch now, Master James ?” 

“Don't you hate her, Ann?” said he, laying 
both arms along the table. ‘‘Ido. Id like to 
fill her mouth with that whiting and ron straws 
up her nose! Old Bets is worth a dozen of her. 
I say, Ann, wouldn't it be high if one had all 
these things, and could get away with them 
where there warn't any Felch to make you sit 
and learn verses about Babylon and the Philis- 
tines and the fire and the worm? Guess I'll 
have some things to spring on Bets! ‘They 
shall roar together like lions: they shall yell as 
lions’ whelps,’” suid he, suiting the action ww the 
word, 

“Hash now, hush, Master James! ‘That 
puts me in mind. Mrs. Felch says you're to 
come right up and learn the last ten verses of 
the third chapter of Luke.” 

“Tsha'n’t, Ann! I ain’t a-goingto. I can’t. 
Any body ’d bea bad boy. I got down to Cosam, 
which was the son of Elmodam, which was the 
son of somebody; and I won’t learn another 
one. I told her so. ‘They're all just like that. 
I'll swear just as true as she makes me! [ll 
make her hair stand right up straight.” But 
the dialogue was cut short by Ann’s locking the 
safe, in which the last piece was deposited, and 
throwing down the key while she seized his arm 
and dragged him bodily to Mrs. Felch’s territory. 

But fortune being with Master James, by the 
time he had comfortably repeated ‘‘ which was 
the son of Jorim, which was the son of Mat- 
that” a hundred times or more till the words 
had lost all significance, his nose somehow began 
a furious bleeding, and he was sent down stairs 
to Ann again. But the young gentleman staid 
down stairs only the single second: necessary to 
snatch something off the table, and then hur- 
ried up the two flights. Miss Phippeny had just 
descended; the bleeding went as miraculously 
as it came, by-the-way, and he entered the 
chamber next his own, and remained there some 
five minutes, coming out with a great Turkish 
towel in his hand, with which he went into his 
own room, where he skipped about vigorously 
till Ann fetched him to spend the rest of the 
afternoon in tears over tle nine concluding 
verses of the third chapter of Luke, and to 
leave them unlearned at last. 

“©Youn'd better kiss me good-night, Ann,” 
said Master James, with a twinkle, as Ann re- 
buked him for his stupidity while putting out his 
gas. ‘‘Maybe I sha'n’t be here in the morning. 
Old Felch says I'm so delicate I'm likely to pop 
off any time.” 

“*Very like. I’ve heard of bad boys as died 
in their sleep,” said Ann, tartly, ‘and had their 
part in fire and—” 

“I know all about that now, Ann. But 
maybe I'll go where there isn’t any of the fire 
and brimstone you're all so fond of. I guess 
Bets knows as much as you do; nobody ever 
heard of fire and brimstone where she is! I'd 
rather be back with Bets again than have to 
learn that chapter. So!” 
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“There, you go to sleep!” said Ann, slam- 
ming the door. 

_If Miss Phippeny had been listening that 
night, perhaps she might have heard again the 
same rats she heard on the bitter winter's night 
when Master James first came to her house. 
But she heard nothing ; nor did any of the others 
hear a sound through the thickness of their 
dreams. No watchman saw a little figure slide 
down the way the kitten went, and slip from 
porch-shadow to porch-shadow in the summer 
midnight darkness; and if any old hag in the 
reeking purlieus of the town welcomed a little 
cad getting home before his pal from a job it 
had taken eight months to work out, na one on 
Fifth Avenue was the wiser. Only when Ann 
went up for Master James to come to breakfast, 
no Master James was to be found then or ever 
afterward, and no sign of his way of departure 
was visible except the open window over the 
porch, descending from which might have broken 
a cat's neck, as Mrs. Felch remarked. 

“‘Iv’s just as I said, Miss,” said the worthy 
and astute Felch, as Miss Phippeny, in her 
stupor, felt for a seat. ‘‘ An old head on young 
shoulders, if they were young. We've had a 
thief in the house. He's had all our bearings. 
He's a dwarf. He’s been play-acting for eight 
months here, And now you just look to your 
valuables!” 

Her valuables! All at once, with a new light 
on it, there flashed over Miss Phippeny the re- 
membrance of her conversation of yesterday 
morning with Master James—the closet, the 
spring, the treasures. She flew to her room and 
threw open the recess, a smile irradiating her 
face one moment, for there were all the old 
shagreen cases just as she had left them. She 
opened them one by one, and one by one they 
were empty. Miss Phippeny’s heir had taken 
possession ; and except two mangled little pic- 
tures that relentingly came back to her by mail, 
torn from their settings, she saw none of her 
treasures again. While she stood there, open- 
mouthed, Ann came up in a shaking fright to 
announce that the safe in the big dining-room 
was wide open and with nothing in 1t; all the 
great plate ringing with silver vibrations, gold- 
lined vessels, salvers, urns, and covers gone, and 
nothing to tell the way they went but two kitchen 
spoons crossed on the sill of the open window 
throngh which they might have been passed to a 
confederate. ‘‘He must have had an accom- 

lice waiting under that window every night for 

If a year,” cried Mrs. Felch, following close 
on Ann. ‘And he’s torn out the third chapter 
of Luke and taken it with him!” 

Poor Miss Phippeny! all her gushing springs 
of kindness shrank to their source. If there is 
one object in the world which she detests, it is a 
boy. ‘*Go away!” she eries to Cousin Ralph's 
son, or to the beggar that pulls her skirt. ‘‘Go 
away! You're all alike! Why, for mercy’'s 
sake, the world can't be kept going without 
boys—” And nobody would ever suppose that 
the withered and sour old spinster's voice was 
choked with tears for the loss of her own. 





IN A CLUB. 


E do not feel bound to declare in what club, 
nor even in what city, our artist witnessed 
the rather free-and-easy scene depicted in the il- 
lustration on page 588, nor should it be understood. 
as an example of the kind of life to be met with 
ordinarily in clubs. As a rule, very little drink- 
ing is done in the club-rooms of gentlemen, and 
any member wlio should allow himself to be overs 
come with liquor at the club would be requested 
to resign, in terms that would admit of no hesita- 
tion in taking that step. 

We are not sure but that our artist may be in 
league with those ladies who, like Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, advocate the establishment of 
mixed clubs, as a sort of compromise between 
the champions of women’s clubs and those who 
maintain that such institutions would be a direct 
blow at the-existing social system. This lady, 
with characteristic boldness, inquires: 

“Why should there not be a club with two 
wings and a centre—one wing exclusively for 
men, the other exclusively for women—the cen- 
tre containing the reading-room, the principal 
dinivg-room, and a drawing-room for both? 
Each wing, of course, would have its own en- 
trance, and there would be no necessity for a 
misogynous gentleman even so much ss to be- 
hold the shadow of a chignon, or a shy lady to 
catch sight of a chimney-pot hat, should either 
prefer to remnin in his or her proper domain. 
On the other hand, for those who like society in 
common, who desire to learn masculine politics, 
or are not averse to the rather feminine gossip 
which, I imagine, is not wholly unknown in Pall 
Mall or the cover-side, the centre of the club- 
house would have chief attraction. Many hus- 
bands and fathers, I am sure, would be delighted 
if their wives and daughters could share with 
them the comforts of which now they partake 
alone; and, if such a club were once started, I 
have Tittle doubt it would soon be extremely pop- 
ular.” 

Pleasant and easy as this scheme appears to be 
in theory, there would, doubtless, be many prace 
tical obstacles in the way should any association 
attempt to carry it out; bu’ we notice in one of 
our daily papers a suggestion which is really 
worthy of consideration. Itis this: Large num- 
bers of ladies reside in the environs of New York 
who come to the city frequently to shop and 
visit. If comfortable quarters could be arranged 
where they could rest, get refreshment, read all 
the journals and magazines, have their parcels 
sent, and enjoy other conveniences, an accom- 
modation of great value would be furnished, and 
one that many persons would gladly use. Great 
care would have to be exercised in the arrange. 
ment of details; but we believe no insurmountae 
ble obstacles would be found in the way. 
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Crochet Lambrequin 
worked in Point 
de Reprise. 

Tus lambrequin is suita- 
ble for trimming curtains for 
windows, canopies, etc. It 
is crocheted of knitting cot- 
ton, or of coarse thread, in 
chain stitch and double cro- 
chet, and worked with coarse enameled 
cotton, in the design shown by the il- 
lustration. It may also be crocheted 
of black or colored wool. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Morning Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Scre ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years oLp, 
This snit consists of a dress with peasant waist and short 
sleeves. ‘The peasant waist is worn over a high blouse with 
long sleeves of pleated cambric. ‘The «ress is trimmed with 
bias strips of black velvet and a black velvet belt with bow. 
Italian straw round hat, trimmed with a wreath of field 
flowers aud wheat. 





Fig. 2.—Mornstxo Dress ror Youxa Lavy. Dress of pink and gray 
striped percale. High waist with heart-shaped neck and flowing sleeves, 
trimmed with bows and bias strips of plain gray percale. Collar and sleeves of 
linea aad guipure embroidery. Gray cambric garden hat with piok silk lining 


and ruches of the material of the hat. 


im Pomr pz Reprise. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S MORNING DRESSES. 









Fig. 3.—Morwive Dress 
For Youre Lapy. This 
suit consists of a skirt and 
high basque-waist of écru 
pongee. ‘The waist and 
sleeves are trimmed with box- 
pleated ruffles and bows of 
the material, Hood of white 
figured Swiss muslin and 
Valenciennes lace, trimmed 
with cherry ribbon. 


Corner of Border for Covers, Sofa 
Cushions, etc. Colored Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 585. 

Tus border is worked in satin, half-polka, knotted, and 
point Russe embroidery on a foundation of cloth, velvet, satin, 
cashmere, or gros grain, with saddler’s silk of various colors. 
The embroidery may, of course, be worked also with one 
color, or with variegated saddler’s silk. It may be used for 
articles of wearing apparel, as well as for the purposes spec- 
ified above. 


Ladies’ and Children’s House and Walking Dresses, 


See illustration on page 585. 


Fig. 1.—Licut Grav Poriin Daxss with Over-Sxiat axp wich Basgus- 
Crocnet Lampruquin WORKED Warsr, The skirt is trimmed with flounces of the material, bows and folds of 





‘dark gray gros grain, and braiding of dark gray silk cord. The over-skirt and basque-waist 


‘of blue alpaca, trimmed with two box-pleated flounces of the material. The over- 


with blue velvet. Pleated cambric blouse. 


U ing impression which China and the 
.@igner is that of grotesqueness. All 


: Their habits are as opposite to 
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while young and pretty, is a slave; but when she becomes old and withered is frequently the 
most powerful and respected person in the family. When a Chinaman furnishes his house, 
instead of buying a rose-wood piano or carved chiffonnier, as his European brother would do, 
he invests in a handsome camphor-wood coffin, which he carefully keeps in the best place 
in his house. No wonder, with such an object perpetually reminding him of his latter 
end, that we find the average Chinaman a sombre and somewhat melancholy per- 
sonage. ° 
‘Their in-door social life, strange as it appears to us, is, it possible, less 
remarkable than their ont-door industrial habits. ‘Their military customs and 

costume are especially peculiar. ‘Their soldiers, instend of casing them- 
selves in helmet, cuirass, and gamashes, wear quilted petticoats, satin 

boots, and bead necklaces, carry comparatively harmless weapons, and 
rush to a night attack with lanterns in their hands, being apparently 
more afraid of the dark than of the attack of the enemy. Ladies 
ride about in wheelbarrows, while cows are driven in carriages. 

On the road to the Great Wall, between Peking and the 
Nankow Pass, | sketched a characteristic group, which I 

regret, for want of space, I can not reproduce here. It 
consisted of a stout, intelligent-looking cooly wheel- 
ing a barrow which contained a buxom young wom- 
an, whose feet dangled from one side of. the wheel, 
while a large and not over savory smelling pig 

snored composedly on the other. 

Chinamen of every class and grade, as 
is well known, are passionately fond of 
fire-works, but prefer to exhibit them 
in the daytime. While, in Europe, 
the geet of culprits ate put in the 
. stocks, among these strange 
froteaque simply and seals : people the stocks are hung 
manners of the people are ‘ . round the neck, 
80 opposite to our own. Sie 3 ni > i has long been fa- 
Socially no less than phys- fe wiedethul enol ee 
ically they are our antipodes. lond navigation. ‘The means 
adopted for land locomotion are, 

however, scarcely less peculiar 
than those in vogue on the water; 

for while their boats are almost uni- 
versally drawn by men, their carriages 
and carts are in favorable weather as inva- 
riably propelled by sails, 

In China the family name comes first, and 
the Christian, or given mame, afterward. ‘Their 



































are trimmed in the same manner, and finished with silk fringe and revers, Black lace 


hat, trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Suir ror Gini rom § ro 10 Yeans ovp. The skirt of this suit is made 


skirt and peasant waist with basque are of white and blue striped alpaca, trimmed 


Fig. 8.—Garanits Foutaro Skirt axp Over Dress, The skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles and folds of the material. The over dress is open 
down the front from the bottom of the waist, and is trimmed with a 
braiding of granite-colored silk cord, white lace, cords and tassels, 
and bows of the material. 

Fig. 4.—Wacuixe Suit. This skirt is of violet velvet, trimmed 
with wide and narrow ruffies of the material. The over-skirt 
and basque-waist are of purple poult de soie, trimmed with 
ruffles and fulds of the material. Pleated Swiss muslin 
chemisette. Neapolitan hat, trimmed with violet velvet 
and feathers. 








CHINESE GROTESQUENESS. 
UBTEDLY the first and most last- 

Chinese convey to the mind of the for- 

instinctively realize the truth of this, 


t few know the reason of it. 
‘o Europeans China aj rs 





ours as the direction of their bod- 
fes. In getting on a horse the Chi- 
nese mount on the right side. ‘The 

left-hand seat at table is the seat of hon- 
or, and to retain your hat during a call is 
esteemed a mark of respect. Visiting-cards 
are painted a bright vermilion-color, and are not 
unfrequently three feet long. A married woman, 










Corner oF Borper For Covers, 
Sora Cusnioys, Eto.—CoLtorep 
Emprowwery, 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE AND WALKING DRESSES. 
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mourning color is white, instead of black as with 
us, and they mourn their parents three pease: 
They resemble us in one thing, however, though 
they differ slightly in their method of showing it: 
they are fond of good living, and, indeed, are great 
epicures in their way. A Chinaman will not drink 
a drop of milk, but he will devour birds’ nests, 
snails, and the fins of sharks with the keenest rel- 
ish. Instead, however, of indulging in the dis- 
cordant clatter of knives and forks so character- 
istic of an English dinner, they toss their meat 
into their mouths to a tune, every man keeping 
time with his chopsticks. The tune, however, is 
not generally either musical or provocative of ap- 
petite, and a Chinese dinner is usually a very tame 
affair. 
_—_—_—_— 


HOW DID IT END? 


'Tis s packet of letters, time-faded and worn, 
Which have Jain in a dusty corner neglected ; 
Undated, for lovers laugh time to scorn, 
But signs of their ago are soon detected, 
For their spelling is bad and thelr grammar is 
And quaint are the phrases in which they speak: 
‘They were written befére you or I was born, 
And we seo an old love through their words re- 
flected. 


There's a mellow savor about each ine, 
Like the odor of rose leaves dried and time-rusted ; 
Like the rich bouquet of some choice old wine, 
Which ripens and glows al! mould-incrusted. 
The times of patches and powdered tresses, 
Of broidered coats and brocaded dreases, 
Speak to us out of there letters of mine, 
And tell how of old they loved and trusted. 


“Sweetheart,” he calls her—the fine old word 
Rings tender and true in its Saxon simplicity— 
He tells the old tale: how his heart is stirred, 
Yet wavers and faints at its own felicity; 
How he feared to speak and was nearly undone, 
How he spoke at last and the fear was gone; 
And now he is tender and now absurd, 
As lovers will be who write not for publicity. 


And how did it end? There fs nothing to show. 
The beginning only {s here presented. 
Did the love grow cold, and the lovers go 
On their separate ways? or was bliss prevented, 
As it sometimes is, by a cruel father? 
Or, one proving false, did this love end rather 
In wailing and passionate weeping? Ah, no! 
Let us hope that they married and never repented. 





Ladies’ Fall Carriage and Visiting 
Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 599. 

Fic. 1.—Plain pearl gray gros grain skirt, 
without tunic, demi-trained, and trimmed on 
the- bottom with a single flounce of black lace. 
Garnet velvet basque, with black lace sleeves, 
and edged with a double flounce of black lace 
in two widths, Garnet velvet and black lace 
bonnet. : 

Figo. 2.—Stone gray faille trained skirt, bro- 
caded with small sprays of green leaves and 
lilac flowers. Mexican blue faille basque, scal- 
loped on the bottom and in front, with half-flow- 
ing sleeves trimmed with deep ruffles of scal- 
loped silk, and opening in front over a frilled 
cambric bosom. Leghorn bonnet trimmed with 
Mexican blue ribbon and flowers. Mexican blue 

rasol. 

Fic. 3.—Tonrterelle gray faille dress. Un- 
der-skirt trimmed in front with broad bands of 
sultane velvet and Capucine guipure lace. Over- 
skirt of the same material as the under-skirt, 
open in front, falling straight, and simply cut in 
points. Basque with long tabs in front, trimmed 
with velvet and lace like the skirt at the bottom. 
Sultane velvet fichu trimmed with Capucine lace. 
Sultane velvet bonnet trimmed with flowers of 
the different shades in the dress, Tourterelle 
gray parasol. This is a most effective toilette, 
the tints of which resemble the gorgeous antum- 
nal foliage. 

———eEE 


BERT’S MONOGRAM. 


E were just fairly established at Aunt Reb- 
bie’s for the summer, and I was waiting 
for Rob to come down on the evening train from 
the city, my hands folded in delicious idleness, 
with nothing to do but watch the evening shad- 
ows darken over the fields of blue timothy. 
Aunt Rebbie nodded over her knitting in the 
corner, whild the kitten played with the ball of 
yarn, and Rite sat at the table slowly shading 
the Ural Mountains on the map she had drawn 
for the geography lesson at school next day. 
There were voices out on the veranda at the 
end where the trumpet-creeper grew thickest; 
and, moving my chair a little, I could see Bert 
Morley ‘lounging lazily on a bench, with Miss 
Kate Devine, at a distance of about two feet of 
moonlight, entertaining him. Bert was smoking 
his cigar; but some girls seem to take pride in 
making a man free to do that after an hour's ac- 
quaintance, and Miss Devine was no prude. 1 
smiled as I thought how becomingly she had arr 
rayed herself that morning after she heard that 
Bert Morley was expected by stage, with rifle 
and fishing-tackle, to spend two weeks’ vacation. 
She had previously confessed to me that she 
found the country horribly dull. And as for 
Bert, when he came, I funcied a look of not 
unpleasant surprise in his eyes as he bowed to 
Miss Devine, for he had heard of her in society, 
and he need not fear stupid evenings with a town 
belle, and no other man near for a rival. 
4 ‘*I¢ is a case of diamond cut diamond,” I said 
lightly to myself; and just then the step I had 
been listening for sounded on-the walk, and I 
ran to meet Rob, who came in with his pockets 
full of magazines and papers, making me feel as 
if we were not in the country, after all. 
Next morning Rob was off’ to the city again by 
six o'clock, and even egrlier than that Bert 
Morley had betaken himself to the lake for a 








long forenoon of fishing. I heard him whistling 
as he went down the lane. Miss Devine and I 
met about nine o'clock at a delicious late break- 
fast ; and as we sip our creamy coffee togeth- 
er I gave her all the glances I could spare, ad- 
tiring her little slippered feet, the dainty fluting 
on her white wrapper, her magnificent hair and 
long lashes, and her languid grace. Aunt Reb- 
bie was busy in the kitchen, and Rite had gone 
off to school ; so we two had all the cool part of 
the house to ourselves, reading a little, practicing 
a little, and talking a little. Miss Devine was 
very affable; but afterward, thinking it over, I 
tried in vain to recall any charm deeper than the 
charm of manner, of attitude, of glance, and in- 
flection. 

“But I am not very brilliant myself,” I 
thought, humbly, “and, of course, she wouldn't 
shine out in full radiance on a little gray moth 
like me.” 

In the afternoon she put on a bewitching gyp- 
sy hat, and went strolling down the lane, while 
I wandered out among the raspberry-bushes, and 
stumbled upon Rite, who was there studying a 
long review lesson in history. I liked Rite—she 
was such a bright, honest little school-girl—so [ 
sat down by her, and by-and-by took the book 
to hear her lesson. It was Roman history, and 
Rite recited in ber own words, with: original 
comments, I really felt, for the first time in my 
life, that [ was getting a clear idea of the stately 
line of Cesars. We had just got down to Con- 
stantine when there was the sound of laughing 
voices in thelane, and, looking over the raspberry- 
bushes, we saw Bert Morley and Kate Devine 
coming home. She had met him and turned 
back with him. He had had good luck, as the 
long string of fish he carried bore witness. 

*““Oh dear! I do think it is too bad,” said 
Rite, with a frown. ‘‘So many pretty perch 
aud mullet dragged out of the blue lake in an 
agbny, just to make sport for a man!” 


“ And tar below, in the coral grove, 
The purple mullet and gold-! rove,” 


sang Bert, in triumphant tenor, as he came 
through the gate and laid down his trophies. 
“There was no coral grove, but I am sure these 
are the genuine purple mullet, Mrs, Hathaway ; 
for look at the splendid colors!” 

And he pointed to the flashes of red and pur- 
ple on the still quivering scales. Kate Devine 
bent to examine them, with smiling admiration ; 
but little Rite, turning her back in girlish dis- 
gust, walked away to the house. We had some 
of the mullet broiled for supper, but I am bound 
to say that their flavor did uot equal their color ; 
and when I saw the rest thrown carelessly away 
I wished, with Rite, that they were alive and 
happy again in the blue lake. But, dear me! 
when Rob came he entered right into Bert's en- 
thusiasm, and wished he could have gone fishing 
all day too. 

He had his chance the next morning, however, 
not being obliged to go to the city. He and 
Bert were off by dawn, with a big lunch in their 
basket, and singing like minstrels. The rest of 
us being left to our own devices, Kate Devine se- 
cluded herself to write letters, an al, mos wes; 

ctedly, got my treasure out of the v di 
Povering ecretiing new in Rite. I had. taken a 
book, and was going across the fields to a pic- 
turesque old oak-tree that shaded a corner of the 
pasture. I kept along by the wall, carefully 
skirting the tall timothy, with its bluish-purple 
heads, so us not to spoil the mowing, when sud- 
denly, nestled down in the grass, | came upon 
Rite; and she was making a sketch—the dain- 
tiest thing you ever saw! She had her sitters; 
and they were patient ones, all but one—a great 
blue dragon-fly, who soared uneasily just over 
the grass tops. But she had him already safely 
soaring in her sketch as natural as life. She 
was drawing a single clump of grass, with its 
feathery heads, a gold-belted spider weaving her 
web from stem to stem, and a patient caterpillar 
ineffectually climbing at the base. 

“Oh, Rite, Rite!” I cried, watching her pen- 
cil, ‘* how did you ever learn to do it?” For she 
was only a little fifteen-year-old school-girl, you 
know, going to a country district school. 

She threw back her hair, and looked up. 

‘*T suppose I take it from my father,” she said, 
simply: “he was an artist.” And then I re- 
membered how Aunt Rebbie had told me of the 
poor artist who died young, and, quickly follow- 
ed by his wife, had left this child an orphan. 
He had never attained to any eminence, but that 
there was something genuine in him was proved 
by this heritage of his child. She had had no 
training; her eyes and fingers seemed to travel 
right of themselves. The short of it was I took 
her over to the pasture with me, where she made 
me a drawing of my favorite gnarly old oak, with 
the empty crow’s nest in it, and then another of 
the gray mossy rock behind us, I was in an 
ecstasy. 

“Twill make zon my little comrade,” I told 
her, ‘‘and you shall go with us in all our sails 
and rides, and make me gems of pictures to re- 
member the summer by; and when Rob and I 
go to Europe we will take you to sketch us an 
album full of delights.” 

‘*T will go if you will take me,” said little 
Rite, eye and cheek kindling. 

Jt was past noon when we got back to the 
farm-house, and found the fishermen had return- 
ed. Rob was cleaning perch in a corner of the 
yard, but Bert and Miss Devine eat at ease in 
the veranda earnestly discussing monograms. 
It was when monograms were first the rage, and 
Bert had some pretty specimens in his note-bouk 
to show. He had made a few ecrawling at- 
tempts to weave together his own initials, but in 
Vain, 

**I wish some one would design me_a mono- 
gram,” he exclaimed, laughing—** something 
really original and artistic, yon know. Come, 
Miss Kate, isn’t that the sort of thing you ladies 
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are supposed to do? Make me a monogram, 
and I'll give you any thing you like.” 

‘That's a dangerous promise, Sir!” she said, 
bending her lustrous eyes meaningly upon him. 

“*Can’t help it,” he replied, rec ly; “I'm 
perishing for a monogram. Take my name, my 
parse, my life, but give me a monogram! ‘The 
truth is, Miss Kate, I believe it to be an impos- 
sible combination. Just listen, Bertram De 
Witt Morley! Who could ever make any thing 
of such a set of initials? Could you? I wish 
you could,” 

“I'm afraid I have not the power,” said Miss 
Devine, with what sounded like a real sigh; but 
she made quite a show nevertheless of writing 
his full name down upon her ivory tablets. 

I had stopped, with Rite, a few minutes to 
glance over the monograms; but just at this 
point Rob called, and we went to watch his ama- 
teur performances. 

‘Iwo days after, as I was passing through the 
parlor, Bert Morley stopped me with a very 
pleaged face, and said be had something pretty to 
show to me. It was a slip of paper with a mono- 
gram on it—his own, B. D. W. M.—as pretty 
and graceful a design as you can imagine. I 
can’t really describe it, but perhaps you can com- 
pose it for yourselves out of these materials— 
two rustic Yar - poste, with two bars elanting 
down and two in place, and then a perfect 
wealth of a running rose-vine twining in and ont. 

‘Isn't it charming?” he asked ; ‘‘and would 
you have thought it was in her to do it?” 

‘In whom ?” J inquired. 

“*Why, Kate Devine, you know. I’ve been 
thinking her all along a mindless flirt; and here 
she puts me to shame with this pure dainty bit 
of fancy. How long it takes to find you women 
ont! I am really beginning to like her now—I 
could hardly help liking any one with such a 
touch of grace in her as this shows.” 

“Don't be a rash boy, Bert,” I said, warn- 
ingly. *‘ First.impressions are often right, after 
all.” 

But a moment after he was looking all through 
the house for Kate Devine, to tempt her off with 
him for a delightful row upon the lake dfter wa- 
ter-lilies. Of course she went, in a bewitching 
boating costume, and came home three hours 
later wreathed with the beautiful white lilies, lus- 
trous-eyed and stately as Helen of Troy. 

She did not seem so much like a stately Helen, 
however, when toward twilight I heard her over 
the garden wall talking with Rite as I walked 
down the lane, 

‘¢—on the stair-way, after you had gone up 
with your arithmetic,” she was saying (what 
could she mean?); ‘‘and now I want so very 
much to keep it.” 

** You may keep it and welcome,” said Rite. 

** And you won't tell any one?” pleaded Miss 
Devine, in an eager, anxious way : ‘‘ you won't 
tell, if you happen to see it again, that it was 
{oan eo is, that I did not do it myself, you 

now? And I will give you such a pretty gold 
set, with ear-rings, Rite.” 2 

‘1 don’t want the set,” said Rite, slowly. “I 
don't know what you mean, Miss Devine; but, 
of course, I shouldn't speak of the paper uuless 
some one asked me.” 

By this time I had joined Rob, and was out 
of hearing. 

After this Kate Devine was very gracious to 
Rite, and took unusual notice of her—except, 
indeed, when Rob and Bert were around. One 
sultry afternoon we three—Kate, Rite, and I— 
eat out under the shadiest apple-tree fanning 
ourselves, and now and then talking a little. 
Rite said she would like to be strong and brave, 
like Ida Pfeiffer, and go traveling all over the 
world. 

** Alone ?” asked Kate Devine, incredulously. 
**Would you leave love out? Now don’t tell 
me, Rite, that you don’t think of lovers and hus- 
bands just like other girls, for 1 sha'n't believe 
you!” 

I was provoked at Kate for speaking so to the 
child; for what is the use of giving a girl fan- 
cies till they come of themselves? But Rite sur- 
prised me by having her ideas already formed ; 
and, child that she was, let her heart's chords be 
played upon even by the careless hand, and re- 
spond sweet music. 

** Yes, I do believe in love,” she said, blush- 
ing and honest. ‘‘ But I believe a lover ought 
to be brave and lofty and noble and like a stain- 
less knight. And I should not think of looking 
for him, for he would be sure to find me.” 

“Then you are sure there is this wonderful 
‘he’ somewhere for you on earth?” demanded 
Kate Devine, with a laugh. 

“*I don’t know,” said Rite, gravely; ‘“ but if 
there is, I pray to God every day to keep him 


A little hush fell over us at this, and then 
Aunt Rebbie called Rite from the window, and 
away she ran. 

‘*Was there ever such an odd little thing!” 
exclaimed Kate; and when, presently, Bert Mor- 
ley joined us, languidly fanning himself with his 
palmetto, she told him as a good joke poor Rite’s 
heart-speeches, 

“What! that sunburned little school-girl!” 
ejaculated Bert. ‘‘ Does she have fancies like 

hat? Why, what a darling she is, just like 
Mrs, Browning's little Ellie, that had the swan’s 
nest among the reeds! It used to be the dream 
of my youth to go roaming about till [ found 
just such a love as that, But the world knocks 
the notions out of one. You and I have grown 
more practical, haven't we, Miss Kate?” - 

She smiled half absently. 

“Oh, Bert!” I said, with sudden feeling, 
“‘don't throw away all the gold of your youth so 
lavishly.” e 

‘Perhaps there's a mint that keeps coining,” 
he said, smiling at me; and then, starting up, “1 
believe I'll go to the woods! I can get two 
hours’ gunning before supper.” 
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“<I we were at the sea-shore,” said Kate De- 
vine, ‘‘I would ask you to get me a gray gull’s 
wing, Mr. Morley. I want one so much for my 
hat. But maybe you can find something else: 
if any great brilliant bird comes in sight, shoot 
him for me.” 

“I obey, lady fair!” said Bert, with a lowly 
bow; and then he was off for his rifle, and di- 
rectly we saw him crossing the fields to the 
wi 8. 

Just before sunset he returned, tired, flushed, 
and successful, with three beautiful red-winged 
blackbirds, lifeless and swinging in his hand. 
He laid one at Kate Devine's feet and one at 
mine. 

“Oh, how gorgeous!” cried Kate, in a rapt- 
ure. ‘Just the thing for my black hat! But 
gout cut the wings off for me, won't you, Mr. 

lorley ; for that I nover could bear to do.” 

“*Oh yes, I'll dissect it,” he said, lightly, ‘and 
yours, too, Mrs. Hathaway."” I had taken the 
poor dead bird up in my hands. I did not waot 
the wings myself, but I remembered two sisters 
at home whose hearts they would rejoice; so [ 
thanked him cordially. 

“The other bird is for the little heart that 
dreams,” said Bert. ‘‘School-girls like such 
things. Where is Rite?” 

‘Out at the back-door feeding the chickens,” 
replied Aunt Rebbie, concisely. 

‘We all went out there, and found her sar- 
rounded by her flock of downy pets. Bert made 
his offering of the red-winged blackbird, and ex- 
plained. ite took it in a sort of pitiful amaze, 
caressing the dead, drooping head. Then, as we 
waited for what she would say, to our surprise 
she burst into tears. 

**Oh, how could you—how could you!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘ He was so free and glad and happy 
up in the tree-tops. Put his pretty wings in my 
hat! No, indeed, he shan't be robbed of a sin- 
gle bright feather! 1 am going to bury him just 
as he is, out under some beaatiful tree.” 

Bert arad and Kate exclaimed, “Well!” 
as Rite sto; crying and walked off, carryi 
the bird in her hands. Neos 

“*La, child,” called Aunt Rebbie after her, 
‘it ain't so bad as if it was a robin. Those 
pesky blackbirds eat the corn up as fast as it 
grows!" ° 

But Bert followed Rite silently, looking like 
the knight of the rueful countenance, and I im- 
agine he made his peace with her, and hel 
her dig the blackbird’s grave; for when they 
came back the indignation had died out of her 
honest young eyes. 

I was amused when Bert sought me out the 
next morning with a sort of euger interest, and 
told me that Rite was really one of the brightest 
little things that ever lived. 

“*She’s sitting out on the door-step now,” he 
said, ‘drawing a map of Greece for a school ex- 
ercise, and it’s a regular gem. Do come and sea 
her, Mra. Hathaway!” i 

I wold him, with an air of superior knowledge, 
that 1 was aware of it all, and that if he would 
look through her atlas he would find it a perfect 
port-folio of sketches and bits of design mere 
charming than maps. ‘‘ Her father was an art- 
ist, you know,” I concluded. Away he went at 
once to take possession of the atlas, and I fol- 
lowed, well pleased to see my little comrade get 
appreciation. 

She took it very quietly—his delight over her 
slight pencil sketches: studies-of old stumps, bits 
of gray wall, lichens, a bough with a bird’s nest, 
a clump of violets. Suddewy, as he turned over 
the leaves, he came to something that made him 
start and change color. He looked up iu a 
dazed sort of way. 

‘*What’s the matter, Bert ?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, drawing a long 
breath; ‘‘only [ felt just as if some one had 
struck me in the face! Did you draw this, 
Rite?” ? 

“Yes,” she said, simply. I looked over his 
shoulder and saw on the paper he held out the 
first rough design of the monogram Kate Devine 
had given him—less elaborate, bat the same 
dainty fancy. 

“Then perhaps you drew this too?” he re- 
marked, taking the cherished monogram from 
his note-hook. 

“Yes,” said Rite. 

Mies Devine, impelled by merciless fate, came 
strolling toward us just at that moment in one 
of her prettiest morning dresses, her hands full 
of honeysuckle blossoms. 

“* Ah, what have we here?” she asked, light- 
ly, as she joined us. 

“Oh, a host of pretty things—and—mono- 
grams!” said Bert, looking her full in the face, 
with a cold brilliance in his eyes. 

She saw what he meant, faltered, tried to 
laugh carelessly, but failed; and then, with some 
half-uttered word of apology or explanation, 
turned and left us, gliding away over the green 
grass again, dropping honeysuckles as she went. 

Ah, how the wheels of iife turn round, if we 
only wait a little while and watch! 

A fow days thereafter, when I drove Bert Mor- 
ley in the light buggy over to the station, his va- 
cation being ended, I said to him a little mali- 
ciously, ‘‘ Miss Devine has been quite an acqui- 
sition to our society this summer, hasn’t she ?” 

He looked round at me with an almost com- 
ical earnestness in his handsome face. 

‘*T’'ve got a new idea about some things, Mrs. 
Hathaway,” he said. ‘‘I’m coming back here 
next summer, and next; and I am going to win 
little Rite’s love by-and-by, if I can!” 

“Then you must make yourself brave and 
lofty and noble and like a stainless knight.” [ 
on . quoting Rite’s words. ‘* Remember that. 

rt!” 


“That's the work I have set myself to du,” 
he said, gravely ; and I put faith in him. 

‘That taith has been tully justified. Beit 
Morley is to-day a noble man, and a blessing tv 
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the world. And Rob and I smiled gladly in 
each other’s faces when Inst evening we received 
a wedding invitation, with a monogram of dainty 
design and curious interweaving. You could 
read ‘‘ Rite” in among the larger letters, if you 
looked sharp enough at each vine, tendril, and 
bud. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresponveEnt.] 

HE king is dead! Long live the king! It 

was by these words that the end of the old 
reign and the beginning of the new one was for- 
merly announced in France. In like manner We 
May say to-day, Fashion is dead! Long live 
fashion! 

We are witnessing, in fact, the close of one 
world and the dawn of another, or, rather, its 
rejuvenation. Fashion, as we have beheld its 
workings for the last fifteen years, has seemed 
to take the place of an institution in France; 
but this has only been in seeming. It is, in- 
deed, the collection, or, as one would say in the 
neo-scientific language now so mach in vogue, 
the collectivity, of all the elegance, indolence, 
and riches of a country—the most exquisite and 
subtile expression of its civilization. 

In countries which are not subject to those 
periodical convulsions which cause the wheel 
of fortune to revolve continually, endangering 
wealth, rank, and position, and to-day casting 
into obscurity those who were yesterday at the 
summit of fame, fashion becomes an institution 
in good earnest, with fixed foundations and tra- 
ditions which can not lightly beset aside. But 
in France fashion knows neither past nor :fu- 
ture; it is continually varying with the aspect of 
the times, and its changes bear a fantastic but 
nevertheless real resemblance to the political 
transformations which they accompany. Given 
the government, and you have the fashion; you 
may know the one by studying the other, and 
can prognosticate the future of the nation from 
the cut of its garments. 

From this stand-point, to every acute observer 
the fashions must have presented an appalling 
horoscope during the empire. Never have there 
been seen, even in the most degraded epochs of 
the history of France, fashions and modes of life 
more devoid of refinement, more devoted to gross 
pleasures, more regardless of honor, more care- 
less of scandal—more ill-bred, in a word—than 
under the Second Empire, which has just closed. 
Nameless men, adventurers from all countries, 
enriched by unscrupulous speculations, with the 
aid of a few French men and women of doubtful 
characters, have set the fashion in France for 
the last fifteen or eighteen years. An interna- 

“tional fashion it might be called, preluding by 
its vices and scandals that International Society 
which deluged Paris with blood during the fatal 
reign of the Commune. Without morality, 
without education, without love of art, without 
traditions, without principles, what could impe- 
yial fashion do? It did what we have seen: it 
set the example for every kind of extravagance 
and folly ; it lowered the intellectual standard of 
the country by degrading its standard of moral- 
ity and showing itself brazenly and shamelessly 
materialistic, and planted the seed from whence 
sprung the brutal outbreak of the 18th of March, 
which was only the rade effort of all the lowest 
appetites of humanity toward satisfaction. 

Among these leaders of fashion were seen nei- 
ther the old nobility of France—save a few 
spendthrifts, burdened with debt, and who bought 
their release with their honor—nor the substan- 
tial citizens and merchants. It is from the lat- 
ter elements that the fashions of the future will 
be reconstructed. The present office-holders 
and their families will form the nucleus thereof ; 
and as they will no longer be chosen for the rea- 
son that their morals are easy and their intelli- 
gence mediocre, we may be sure that the out- 
ward appearances will be reputable, and the 
foundation honorable ; as they will no longer be 
bribed ignoramuses, the arts will not be repre- 
sented in their eyes by Offenbach’s music and 
the paintings of artists who make nudity a spe- 
cialty, and we shall see the elevation of that ar- 
tistic standard the degradation of which in France 
is always accompanied with national disaster. 

For the moment the leader of fashion is Ma- 
dame Thiers, that ‘‘ woman of great good sense 
and courage,” according to the testimony borne 
her by her husband last year when the imperial 

lice announced their intention of demolishing 

‘is house to punish him for opposing the war 
with Prussia. The official head-quarters of fash- 
ion are now at Versailles, where the graceful 
young matron, Madame Pothuan, who holds 
receptions at the Ministry of the Marine, attracts 
much attention. This lady is one of the most 
promising types of the coming fashions, inas- 
much as she does not bear the faintest analogy 
with those of the past. Devoid of the silly van- 
ity and affectation of hoydenish and pert man- 
ners that marked those “ girls of the period” who, 
we hope, will soon be only a memory, Madame 
Pothuan is full of simple dignity and natural 
and sincere kindliness. In this she models after 
her husband, the admiral, and every one will ad- 
mit that she could not have chosen a better ex- 
ample. The official circle, which is installed at 
Versailles for a few months, at least, will there- 
fore give receptions, and set the tone for the com- 
ing season, 

‘The new leaders of fashion will be recruited 
from among the nobility, the upper bourgeoisie, 
and the honorable financiers. ‘The adventurers 
of all classes have had their day. They have this 
consolation; they can say, with General Fleury, 
‘*No matter ;. we had a good time while it last- 
ed!” But it is certain that henceforth, having 
neither accomplices nor associates among those 
in high places, they wili lose thrt protection and 
impunity which they have enjoyed for twenty 
years—almost a quarter of a century, 





At this moment our future leaders of the fash- 
ion are to be found at the watering-places and sea- 
ports of France, as a matter of course. Hence- 
forth Frenchmen will not go to German towns 
to spend their money, but will keep it to enrich 
their own country. The French artists, musi- 
cians, and actors having refused all engagements 
for Germany, Vichy, Biarritz, Dieppe, Mont 
Dor, and all the other beautiful sea-side places 
and hot springs which France possesses in such 
abundance, are crowded this year, a little to the 
detriment of Paris, which had hoped not to have 
any dull season. Indeed, it was at first the in- 
tention not to leave Paris this summer ; but the 
war having laid waste the thousands of villas 
about the great city in which the bourgeoisie, 
merchants, and professional men had been ac- 
customed to take refuge during the heated sea- 
son, and the civil struggle having interrupted the 
work of repairs, it became necessary to go a lit- 
tle further, especially to the sea-shore. But it is 
certain that in a month Paris will see all her 
children home again, reinforced by the strangers 
who, before repairing to their winter residences, 
will wish to visit the great city and see the rbins 
caused by the incendiaries of the Commune. 
Foreigners are already in Paris in great num- 
bers; the large hotels, such as the Hotel du 
Louvre, are overflowing with them. But the 
true Paris season will be in September, for which 
time the theatres are reserving all their new 
pieces. ‘The Gymnase announces a play by 
Alexandre Dumas jils, who is now Alexandre 
Dumas, since his father is no more. The ‘'hé- 
Atre Frangais also has several pieces in rehearsal, 
among which is one by Emile Augier. 

‘The literature of the day is wholly devoted to 
political and military questions, The tide is so 
irresistible that it hurries away every one, even 
those most averse by nature to this kind of 
thought. An anonymous pamphlet published 
at London under the title of ‘‘ New Letters by 
Junius” has excited much attention. Rumor 
ascribes it to Alexandre Dumas, and as he hay 
not contradicted it, rumor may be right. It 
is perhaps the most remarkable work of the 
times on this exciting question. It is firm, sub- 
tile, forcible, ingenious, and true; imbued with 
that internal trath which makes itself felt with- 
out being defined or proved. ‘The book con- 
tains a series of contemporary portraits, the more 
remarkable inasmuch as they are drawn without 
passion, but with an accuracy which bespeaks a 
sort of second-sight of the soul. 

Another writer, known hitherto only by sundry 
witty articles, published in whut are called the 
petits journauzx in opposition to the great po- 
litical journals, Albert Wolf, has also attacked 
politics in a stout volume entitled “The Two 
Emperors,” which, if not interesting and sincere, 
has at least the merit of adroitness. ‘The au- 
thor, a Prussian, who is this moment seeking to 
be naturalized in France, is forced by this very 
fact, and also perhaps by his character, to be 
two-faced. He might say, like the bat, ama 
bird—see my wings ; and a mou%—see my paws. 
The result is an ambiguous book, written in a 
manner to please the Germans, yet sprinkled 
with sentimentalities calculated to entrap the 
French, who, however, taught by experience, 
can not fail to discern the true meaning of the 
compliments paid ther. 

The races are rallying the fashionable world 
together. Those at Caen have been very brill- 
iant, both through the value of the horses and 
that of the stakes. ‘The owners of the studs 
having mutually agreed not to run their horses 
in Germany, the consequence has been that we 
have had more races than usual in France, con- 
tinuing, at different places, through the whole 
summer. 

‘The Orleans princes, who have patriotically 
held aloof from all political questions, are none 
the less destined by the force of circumstances 
to exercise a happy influence on the fortunes of 
their country. France, which has need of good 
examples after the demoralization of the last 
twenty years, can tind none better than in this 
family, whose sons are all brave and whose 
daughters are all virtuous; and whatever may 
be the prejudices of the republicans, the Orleans 
princes will act on French society by the mere 
fact of their presence and lives. ‘The Duc 
d’Aumale has regained possession of his estate 
at Chantilly, where he lives on a liberal scale on 
his private fortune, while announcing his inten- 
tion never to set an example of the foolish ex- 
travagance to which France owes at least a part 
of her misfortunes—the extravagance of parve- 
nues, the extravagance of adventurers, who, di- 
vining that they had no future, were determined 
at least to enjoy the present before it escaped 
their graep. é 

Each of the Orleans princes is himself the 
father of a numerous, beautiful, and respectable 
family. This will create so many centres for the 
ensuing winter which will serve as models for 
French society. We can wish nothing better for 
all Frenchwomen than to imitate the virtues of 
the princesses of Orleans, so worthy, 80 modest, 80 
charitable without ostentation; as we can wish 
nothing better for all Frenchmen than to have 
the respect for their parents, the love for their 
country, the bravery on the battle-field, and, in 
a word, the good qualities of which the princes 
of Orleans have given so many proofs. 

A word, in conclusion, about the styles now in 
vogue. Paletots prevail, in spite of futile at- 
tempts to revive mantelets. Wrappings with 
sleeves must always be more convenient than 
those without them; and unless the mantelet 
can find means of annexing a pair of sleeves, it 
is almost certain of being thrown aside. Skirts 
and over-skirts are chiefly of the same color, or, 
at most, of different shades. Black is hardly 
ever worn over any thing but black of a different 
material. Flounces are varied with rouleaux of 
the material, covering the whole skirt. 

Exmeuine Raruonp, 


‘and to toast your feet by her 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AP HERE is something almost ludicrous in rush- 

ing away from the heat which is always sup- 
posed to envelop the city in midsummer, only 
to find yourself shivering with the cold in your 
chosen country resort. August, this year, may 
have been somewhat exceptional; and, of course, 
a bracing air is always expected in such a locali- 
ty, for example, as the White Mountains, even 
in the hottest month. ‘Wo slept cold all 
night,” said a friend, who recently lodged at the 
Tiptop House; ‘‘and when we mentioned the 
fact to our host, he suggested that we might 
need more bed-covering. Investigation showed 
that there were only eight pairs of blankets on 
our bed!’ But blankets were comfortable dur- 
ing August in plenty of places far below the 
snow-clouds above Mount Washington—places 
where musling lay unfolded, and warm wraps 
were essential. True, the sun shone blazing hot 
at mid-day ; but when he sank behind the bright 
western Clouds a chilliness came with the fall- 
ing dew, and you shivered perceptibly. “Have 
a little fire in your room »” says your kind aost- 
ess. “A fire in August! not if I freeze!” you 
exclaim. But by-and-by you are glad to happen 
into the'toom of a good "old lady who goes on 
the principle of having a fire when she is cold, 
lowing coals. 
However, compensation for a little too much 
cold comes in the shape of the brightest, fresh- 
est, clearest of mornings, when a brisk walk or 
@ long drive is a delightfal luxury. 





In Des Moines, Iowa, there is an energetic 
woman who has devoted her leisure hours since 
spring to the personal supervision of forty hives 
of bees, This season she will take out about 
twelve hundred pounds of honey, by which she 
will realize a pretty little sum. 





A correspondent of the Evening Mair has dis- 
covered that, if fashionable women are foolish 
and. frivolous, fashionable men do not always 
care to have their doings open as the day. She 
writes: ‘*‘Don’t put ure in the paper—my wife 
doesn’t: know I’m here,’ says a gentleman, who 
has been chatting and laughing with ‘yours 
truly’ all the morning; and then learns, to his 
infinite terror, that she—dabbles in ink !? 

The islands of the sea are experiencing divers 
calamities. In the Indian Archipelago there is 
a small island called peglanca, about fifty miles 
northeast of Celebes. Recently an outburst of 
the voleano of Ruwang was accompanied by a 
concussion of the sea, and a wave forty yards 
in height swept all the human beings, cattle, 
and horses from the island. The number of per- 
sons who perished is stated at 416. 





When Sir Walter Scott left Abbotsford to take 
a tour, which, it was thought, might lengthen 
his life, he committed the care of his estate to a 
friend, who received written directions as to the 
keoping: of the house, the books, and the gar- 
den, ‘any other details of instruction were 
given, among which was a characteristic one 
concerning his canine friends: ‘The dogs to be 
taken care of—especially to shut them up when 
there is any thing to quarrel about.” 





According to the census returns, there is one 
happy couple living in Ohio who have contrib- 
uted eighteen children to the population of the 
State. The appropriate naming of such a flock 
must have been a tax upon the Ingenuity of the 
parents. But they were equal to the emergency, 
as the following list of the names will indicate: 
Margaret, Alascus, Nelson, Aplinda, Almira, 
Serelzia, Alcina, Ellet, Eugene, Mase, Henry, 
Ruth, Syrenicus, Rebecca, Felarria, Florence, 
Landice, and Robert. 





Caution and fear are by no means identical; 
nor is the person who uses careful preventives 
aguinst disease the one who is most fearful when 
it stands at his door. Excessive fear will doubt- 
less excite certain diseases; but a uniform ob- 
servance of hygienic rules, in a temperate and 
nutritious diet, scrupulous cleanliness of person 
and premises, regular sleep and exercises, and 
theavoidance of excesses of every kind, will tend 
to-ward..off all diseases. Supposing, therefore, 
that any epidemic is impending, wisdom points 
to a quiet, systematic, and thorough attention 
to all those sanitary measures which, important 
always, then become imperative. An inactive 
fear is the grossest folly; indifference is equally 
folly. Cheerfulness, discretion, care, and clean- 
liness will create an atmosphere in which dis- 
ease will not long linger. 





Daring the investigation of the late explosion 
on:the Westfleld a valve-maker testified that the 
safety-valve was only one-fifth the proper size; 
and the “engineer”? who patched the boiler 
owned that he had never learned the trade of a 
machinist. 





New Jersey may subside; Boston takes the 
palm for the biggest and best mosquitoes. A 
Tellable witness —feelist, we should say, since 
coining words is allowable in these days—says 
that they “sing like locomotives, and sting like 
the piercing of porcupine quills,” A woman 
lately claimed admission to a Boston hospital 
on the ground that she had the small-pox. Aft- 
era few days it was discovered that the erup- 
tions were only mosquito bites. This circum- 
stance, however, has a bright side, as it proves 
by inference that the Hub” isatolerably healthy 
place, since its physicians don’t see small-pox 
often enough to know it. 





Rockaway Beach is sald to be “free from mos- 





quitoes and other insect annoyances.” What a 
blessed place it must be! 
Lightning performs strange antics. A few 


days since it ran down the ridge-pole of a New 
Hampshire hquse, and, separating, tore one side 
of the building down, and demolished all the 
windows on the other side. A table was thrown 
down, 8 looking-glass smashed. Three persons 
were in the house; none were seriously injured, 
a slight singeing of the face and hair of a young 
lady being all the damage done to them. But 
one would suppose that if fourteen persons were 
in a house struck by lightning the escape of all 
of them would be little short of miraculous, It 
was an Albany house. But with the greatest 
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dexterity the electricity Passed down the stove- 
Pipe, and, bursting out within two feet of a man 
and his wife, struck the wall, scattering the plas- 
ter over half a dozen children, splitting tim! ers, 
and making a big hole in the groun Finally 
it departed, leaving to the frightened occupants 
of the house only smoke and a sulphurous smelh 





“Howard Glyndon” writes that Toronto 
would be a paradise for our lady shoppers, as 
kid gloves with two buttons, and of the best 
make, are only $1 25a pair. Dress stuffs, which 
in the States sell at 50 or 60 cents a yard, can be 
bought there at 20 and 25 cents. Button boots, 
made to order in the best style, are $5 and $8. 
Dress-makers charge only $4 and $5 for making 
an elaborately trimmed dress, 





It muet afford the French some slight satisfac- 
tion to have found it in their power to a small 
extent literally to repay the Germans in their 
own coin. The authorities at Strasburg wit- 
nessed with dismay ‘the arrival of 18,000,000 
francs in German silver pieces. This sum forms 
a collection of most of t! 6 money imported into 
France by the invading army. Finding the 
French gold and silver much cleaner and far 
more handy than their own, the Germans were 
naturally very ready to part with the latter; the 
desire of the French, on the other hand, to rid 
themselves at the earliest opportunity of the 
unpleasant souvenir can occasion as little sur- 
prise. Of course this mode of payment im- 
posed upon the German commissioners the 
task of counting over the whole sum, whereas 
the simple process of weighing suffices for 
French money. The thickness and weight of 
German coins varying greatly in the same 8pe- 
cies, the use of the balance & quite out of the 
question. Possibly the inconvenience experi- 
enced in this instance may accelerate the adop- 
tion ad @ new coinage, uniform throughout the 
empire. 





Within the last year Brooklyn has added 
17,000 or 18,000 persons to her population, and 
built 2214 houses for their accommodation. 





What is the use of having ‘railroad commis- 
sioners,”” when they conduct their examinations 
of the track in such a superficial manner that 
rotten timbers in a bridge are not discovered ?— 
as was the case on the Maine Central Railroad— 
and therefrom an accident occurred. 





Even youth does not protect royalty from 
official harangues. The young Prince Imperial 
of Austria has just made a tour through Bone- 
mia, where he received the usual public atten- 
tions. On returning from one of the oratorical 
receptions, while passing along a shady and se- 
questered alley with his preceptor only, the lat- 
ter asked him, ‘‘ Well, monseigneur, do you like 
this promenade?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the prince: ‘trees 
at any rate do not make speeches,” 





Three magnificent white Russian horses have 
been purchased by the Germans in Moscow, at 
a cost of four thousand rubles in silver, and are 
intended as a present to Bismarck. 





One day, not long since, the warden of Belle- 
vue Hospital reccived from the ladies of the 
Flower Charity, of Yonkers, five hundred hand- 
some bouquets for distribution through the va- 
rious war The sick and friendless there will 
bless that Charity. 





Hear a wail from the West: 


“Thave stopped the Monthly, Weekly, and Bazar in 
sheer self-defense. Not lees’ than winotee ae my 
neighbors were constantly haunting me for them. 
Half a dozen times a day somebody came to the door 
for Harper's, I had no chance to read them myself. 
I could not do my house-work, nor attend to my chil- 

Thad no peace of my life, Bo I gave them up 
in desperation.” 





The “Lady of the Lake,” the most popular of 
Walter Scott's poems, was a great pecuniary suc- 
cess. It was first published in 1810, and no less 
than 20,000 copies were sold within a year, 





“*Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
A Boston physician says that four young girls, 
full of intelligence and promise, have been killed 
outright by the severity of the tasks imposed 
upon them in a high school in that vic! nity. 
An article, apparently from a medical - practi- 
tioner, which has appeared in a Hartford jour- 
nal says that study, and hard study, promotes 
digestion, that it Is favorable to high physical 
health, and not unfriendly to rosy cheeks and 
roundness of form, and all the functions for 
which God has designed woman in her peculiar 
sphere. It is not a difficult matter for careful, 
watchful parents to discover when their young 
daughters are overtasking their mental strength. 
But parents should give personal attention to 
the matter in each individual case, and not 
throw the responslbility on teachers. When 
the fresh, elastic spirits of youth begin to flag, 
there is danger ahead. 

Rowing is, perhaps, the most favorite amuse- 
ment of summer visitors at Lake George. Ona 
pleasant moonlight evening that clear sheet of 
water presente a very animated scene—scores of 
boats flitting over ite surface. As the shores 
about Lake George are full of historic interest, 
80 almost every one of the 365 islands with which. 
its waters are studded is crowned with a legend. 
There is one beantiful islet to which the name 
of ‘‘ Tea Island” has been given ; and this is the 
story concerning the origin ‘of the name: Many 
years ago, before Lake George had- been thor- 
oughly explored, a Party of ladies and: gentle- 
men started from Ticonderoga on an excursion 
through it. The night overtook them; they 
were anxious and tired and hungry, and looked 
for some Rospiale shore where they might pass 
the night. hen they had almost given up 
hope of shelter on land they found themselves 
near an island. At once they landed. They 
sought something to eat. Nothing could they 
find except a paper package lying in a tin pan. 
This being examined, mysterious dircctions for 
cooking the contents of the package were found 
on the paper. These directions were implicitly 
followed, and plenty of warm tea soon restored 
the spirits of the party. Inremembrance of this 
incident Tea Island received its name. A sum- 
mer-house has been erected on the spot, and tea- 
parties are annually held there, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Antauz.—It iss singular fact that Louis XTIL was 
the last ruler of France who was succeeded at his 
death by bis son. Louis XIV. survived his son and 
grandson, and was rucceeded by a younger son of the 
latter, the Duke of Burgundy. Louis XV. survived 
his son, and was succeeded by his grandson. Louis 
XVL left a son behind him, who soon perished in 
prison, The son of Napoleon I., Duke of Reichstadt, 
died.a colonel in the Austrian service. Louis XVIIL, 
the brother of Louis XVI., was childiess. Charles X. 
saw his son, the Duc de Berry, fall by the hand of an 
assassin, and his sole grandson. the Comte de Cham- 
bord, is now living in exile. Tho eldest son of Louis 
Philippe perished by accident during his father's life- 
time, and his son, the Comte de Paris, is in private 
life. And now the last heir-apparent of France, the 
Prince Imperial, seems destined not to form an excep- 
tion to the fatality which has doomed so many of bis 
predecessors to die uncrowned. 

F. B. W.—Get poplin or cashmere for traveling suit 
in September. For colors of this and church suit read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, VoLIV. It is too 
800n to decide about your hat, but high-crowned tur- 
bans will probably be worn again. White silk at $2 50 
or $3 a yard, with tulle pleatings, makes a very pretty 
dress, A cheap silk at 85 cents or $1 a yard will make 
most serviceable morning dresses. Trim your white 
alpaca with green silk, and make with box-pleated 
waist. For black silk suit read Bazar No. 33, Vol. IV. 
‘A black cashmere potonaise or double talma heavily 
brafded will be the wrap to wear until you get a velvet 
cloak. An afternoon house and dinner dreas should 
have a demi-train. It is safest to have your dress dyed 
black, or else dark bottle green. 

‘Wrvow Bevorrs.—Any loose sacque fs a nigligé 
paletot. 

V. P.—The satin trimming is the only objectionable 
thing on your blue merino dress. Make a false postil- 
jon-basque of the merino, and belt it on. Use silk or 
velvet instead of satin cords. 

Mise M. A. G. W.—Ypu evidently do not under- 
stand that we do not prepare cut paper patterns of all 
the costumes illustrated in the Bazar, but merely of 
those mentioned in the list of cut paper patterns ad- 
vVertised in each number of the Bazar. 

Srparta.—Bias pands of the cashmere or of lustre- 
Jess silk are more appropriate trimming on a cashmere 
polonaise to be worn as mourning than worsted braid- 
ing would be. 

Mus. Bivx Brarv.—The pattern of the Short-Sacque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV., is just what 
you want for cashmere. Trim with bias silk bands or 
ruffles. Embroidered black cashmere shawls will be 
worn by old ladies. 

Mus, C. 8.—Tucks, puffa, raffles, crocheted lace, 
braiding, and embroidery are used for trimming pillow 
shams. 

Lirou.—Trim your gros grain with ruffles of the 
same and lace; the blue Irish poplin with fringe and 
Dias bands. Make the first a street suit with polonaise 
and single skirt; the last a demi-train and basque. 

Mus. 8. A. C.—On boys’ shirt-waists put a turned- 
down collar made of narrow straight linen, doubled, 
and slightly sloped to fit the neck. 

Mes. BE. B.—Cashmere, poplin de laine, and serge 
will be worn this fall; also French merino, 

Anate T.—Your sample is not Irish poplin, but the 
poorest Japanese. - It does not wear well, gets flimsy, 
and water spots it. Make with a simple basque and 
over-ekirt, trimmed plainly with folds of the same. 
Make brown Irish poplin with polonaise and single 
skirt. 


J. T.—Chatelaine pins are worn to fasten the collar, ~ 


‘or else lower down on the breast. 

‘Mas. C. W.—Your address to this department is cor- 
rect. 

J. B.—Make your dreee like gray sample with polo- 
naise, cape, and skirt, by pattern of Traveling Dress 
‘Built Hlustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. IV. 

F. M. H.—We send the Worth Basque pattern, but 
return your remaining twenty-five cents, as we have 
no box-pleated blouse pattern. If you will send for 
Bazar with Supplement pattern of court train looped, 
you will have a model for altering your long train. 

M. F. N.—The polonaise pattern sent you will re- 
main In vegue during the winter. 

M. E. B.—Get merino and cashmere for your little 
child's winter dressea. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

Grar hairs prevented, dandruff removed, the 
scalp cleansed, and the hair made to grow thick 
by the use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer.—[Com.] 








We should not suffer from a Cough which a 
few doses of Aver’s Cuerry Pectorat will 
cure. Time, comfort, health are all saved by it. 
—[Com.] 





Asx your Grocer or Tea-Dealer for Dooley's Yeast 
Powder, the best baking powder for Preparing ‘Biscuit 
Rolls, Bread, Griddle Cakes, WaMes,Pastry,etc.—[Com.,. 





Buenerr's Cocoams needs only to be tried. It 
dreases the hair beantifully.—[Com.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion: 


It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 





C OMP i EXIONS 
leansed and purified, and 
FRECKLES PERMANI TLY REMOVED, 
usin, 
DE VERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY, 
R 4 parely Janocent (oRetable compound: 
ve under the 80] 
on of the eminent Perfamen I Devens 
Depot, 37 John 8t., N.Y. 
Sold by all ig and Faacy Stores. 


ee BOs EY SI Drag and Fancy Stores Co 5, 
$290 rose eos Peak Sent os Bawa 
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MAYHON, DALY, 


CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBEONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 
76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
<P ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 


seven years. It 


= Dr. Walker's 
©olifornta 
Vinegar Bitters 
Made from, the 
roots and herbs 
of California, f 





from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 











. Tuflam- 
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Chronic Rheupia- 
.» Gout, Bil. 
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5 Tntermittent 
\ S Hf Fevers, Diseases 
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r A crand Kidneys, 
VINEGAR BIT-TERS Wines Bittershave 
GRADO ALBIS 1 equal, 
DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTIO: 
ache, Pain in the. Shoniders, 
hest, Dizziness, Sour Eructatic 
n the Mouth, Bilions Att 
ty, Inflammation of the Lungs, 
of the Kidne 
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ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


-Rawoute’s Tor-er Giyoxeine Caxe is unequaled for 


Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, and Dentifrice. Re- 
moves p! 


Imples, blotches: ents chapping; 
a clear, soft, and white skin "Warramten ger orc tat 
pure Glycerine. For aale by dra anx & Ra- 
wots, M’f'rs of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK ‘ThA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For eale 
erery where, And for sale whole- 
eale only by the Great Atlane 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St, N.Y, P.O, Box 6566. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Ctreular, 


Responsibilities of the Stomach, 


The stomach is the most wonderful of all mannfactories. It converte the 
nutrients taken into it into materials of flesh and blood. As the bod: 
p) it re-creates its tiseues, fibres, and bones, renewing them, we are tol 

rforms thia work by tu 
blood, which is the material of all of them. 
when weak and disordered, to 


waste 

once in 
is of the 
sible organ 


the food into the 
tone this respon 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham Watches by 

EXPRESS to any City, Town, or Village 

in the United States, with the BILL TO 
COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 


You can open the Package 
And examine the Watch 
Before paying the Bill, 


AND IF NOT AS EXPECTED 
YOU NEED NOT TAKE IT, 


The Prices are all REDUCED. 


Solid Silver Watches...... $165. 
Solid Gold Watohes ....... $60. 


Do not order a Wateh till you have 
first sent for our Deseriptive PRICE- 
LIST, which explains the different 
kinds, gives weight and quality of the 
Cases, with prices ofeach, 


Send for a Price-List, and state that you saw 
this in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 BROADWAY, New York. 
ATA EAASY setae, yond ie be 
er. 


ecriptive cirentar of * Village Bul Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St, N.Y. 


Try samples of our great &-pa; 
8100, ‘luntrated weekly—30 years oo 
tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 
enbecribera, Agente make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Mo. 



















regulate its action and the action of its depend- 

encies, the liver and the bowels, the most admirable of all medicines is 

TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 

It invigorates the digestion, controls the secretions, and purifies the blood. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, - 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
a EES 


THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand- 

kee het, in apartments, sick-rooms, 

Valea States Presentatives for the 

EDWARDES & KUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.W. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Frits, & Pfeiffer), 
Iurortzrs or GERMAN, FRENCH, axpv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


894 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fanc; 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


Great Treat for Boys! 


Life and adventures of Robert Houdin, the most fam- 
ous conjuror of the world, just commenced in No. «3 
of Hanry'’s Jovenat, sho ng how, when a boy, be 
got his first leseons in magic: bis youthfal mishaps as 
an amateur; his amusing and thrilling edventores; 
how he invented and performed his marvelous feats: 
his it magical contest with the famous Arabian 
jugglers, &c, Every boy will long to read this fasci- 
nating narrative; and to give all opportunity, Ha- 
xEy's Jovenat,, a handeome elgh (forty long col 
umae) illustrated family paper, will be sent S1X months 
on trial, to any neve sul ber, for 25 centa. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 110 Naseau St, N.Y. 

Single coples of any newsdealer—none {ree—no pre- 
miums. 











FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. § to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 


Ct A, 
BUSH'S “SAFETY” OL 













Feen ‘tented asa, Oilas is Pp. Mertivs 

Rroperty. may be upert anc 

broken without fear of explogon cs fre, Fore tale by 

grocers, draggis! In the U. ra duce 

mente todcalons Address ensLow & Buau, 180 Maiier 

dane N: Y.; 8 Custom H. 8t., Boston, Mase > 84S. Cab 

vert 8t., Baltimore, Md. ; 618 Water St., Chicago. Li: 
or Cleveland, O, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
pa Thins 















Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 

a 7AciMo.: Providence, R.L; 

& eS Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos: 

ton,Mass.; Piitsbuty Pa. 

Louisville, Ry.; Cineinnati,0.; Indianapolis, ind.; 

Memphis, Tenn.; Chi Ni; Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Toledo,0.; Albany, N. Paul, Minn.; ‘Rich. 

mond,Va.: Montgom Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & H mn, TOX.; Fran . 


; San cisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality, 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLABS. 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St, New York. 


One package of Prof. Leos’ 
U S MAGIC COMPOUND 

@ will instantly cari the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringleta 
or heavy masaive curis, in every case, or mone’ fand- 
ed. ice 25 cents 4 package, Postpaid, or three for 

50 cents. Addrese Horneoox, Uxbridge, Masa. 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day. to eel 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feei, makes tie 
** lock atiteh™ (alike on both sides), and is fully 
WR) licensed, The best and cheapest ‘family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market, Addrece JOHN. 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase.; Pitt 

burgh, Pa.; Chicago, ill. or St. Lonis, Mo, 


NPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 

Agents to ecll Pictures every where. One Agent 

has retailed over 9500 at 75 cents. Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 

$250 A Month easily mado with Stencil and 

Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 

8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


























Samples, free. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
° : 
are receiving 
EJEGANT NOVELTIES 


in 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


And a very large supply of 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


‘New Patterns. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and TURKEY 
CARPETS 
IN ONE PIECE 


RUGS, MATS, &, 
With every variety of Articles pertaining to 


HUUSE-FURNISHING. 


Prices unchanged, notwithstanding the very large 
advance in Europe of nearly 90 per cent. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMIN' 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Geaven to Fit any Fiocars, and 
are filled with the yreatest accuracy, THk NAMES AMD Di- 
XKCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUER BEING PRINTED OM 
KAO SRVARATE PIKCR OF TUR PATTERN, #0 a8 to De xd- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

le taken for Ladies by passing a tape aruund the body 

under the arma, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the Sallest pact of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. HT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUI 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT, 
TRAINED HOUSE DR 
POINTED-W 




























3 U 
SAQUE WALKID 
BREASTED 8A 






EST-CA 
DOUBLE- 





SUIT “4a 
SINGL 
BUI “ bo 
Vot. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSR DRESS. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 5 


LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT. 
MISS'8 POLONAISE SUIT (for gir! 
to 15 years old) 
GIRL'S PRINC! 





frente old). “ 
CHILD'S GAB 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
rears old). ws oscecens, © 8T 
BOY'S K VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... * 2&9 








BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERHOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH “WALKING — COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yeara Ol).........ssceeeseeees “38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 86 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Paterne will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Namher of paper con- 
taining Suit and cond Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dixconut. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clube. Our answer is, 
rend for Price-Liet, aud a Club form will accompany 
ft, with fall directions, making a large naving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Cinb organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 








ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 
Brodhead's History of the State of New York, the 





Second Volume of which has just been published ; 
Fench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girl by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by Joho 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Attobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Ruerciecs, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 


AVERY Bi Care Harper & Broth 
ome 831 Pearl St., New York. 





— HORACE WATE! 
A Great Offer.— HORACE WA ny 


will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mriopxone, and 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters, 
Mt RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OAStt, DURIN 
MonTn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


IFLES, Shot-Gu Revolvers, Gan 


Material, Write for Price-List, to Guaat West 
xen Gux Worxs, Pittaburgh, Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or t for. Agente wanted, 
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Grand Military Festival and Féte Champétre 


IN AID OF 
The Union Home and School for the Education and Maintenance of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors, 


TO BE HELD AT 


FASHION COURSE, WEST FLUSHING, L. 1, 
Commencing OCTOBER 2, 1871, 


AND TO CONTINUE TWO WEEKS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
persons in ald of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 

haler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, 8 frend 
Mili Festival and Fete Champétre has been arranged to be held in October n2xt, and we earnestly Invite 
the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 

Mra, CHARLES P. DALY, President. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice-President. 

ure. ALEX BHALER, Vice-Presadent. 

ra, DA rf. 
Mra. C. M. LYDIG. ’ 


Mra. J. C. FREMONT. 

Mra, GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mrs. R JOHNSON. 

Mra. J. J. VANDALSOM. 
Mrs. L. H. ROWAN, 


CARDS. 


In view of the approaching Mili! Featival, the Flushing and Northside Raflroad Company have made 
ample arrangements to run special trafns solely for transporting passengers to and from Wost Flushing Sta- 
tion. Special exenrelon tickets will be printed for the tnp, at the usual rate, 80 cents, at which regular passen- 
ers are DOW su; 
. Desiring to ‘amcist the charitable undertaking, our Railroad Company has decided to donate one-third of tife 
gross receipts for these excursion tickets to the Home and School. 
JOHN J. LOCKE, President F. and N. 8, R. R. Co. 


It will afford us much pleasure to aesist you in your very charitable enterprise. We will furnish you, free 
of charge, for setting up, Cartage, and removal, one of our four-pocket tables for the Champion Billiard Match 
to be played in aid ‘the Union Home and School for the Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 

PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


‘Wishing to aid the enterprise, I cheerfally tender the services of my Company to form at the Festival 
any afterncon the coer designate. “JOSH HART Mecha Globe Theatre. 


The Mutual Base-Ball Club of this city will be pleased to participate in gry game or games to be played 








during the Fete Champvtre. A |, Secretary M. B. B. Club. 
Desiring to aid the Union Home and School, I tender my services on the Tight-rope for the first week of 
the Festival free of charge. HARRY LESLIE, the “ Hero of Niagara.” 


Subecriptiong of one dollar each for single adgitesion tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 
sdmlssions, can be mailed to the unders!; ( 


With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 
undertaking will not only prove f pecuniary success, but that, as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever Piven in this 


country. 
BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 
Store, 20 Beekman Street, New York, 


The Festival will be opened on Monday, October 2, 1871, at 10 a.x., at the celebrated Fashion 
Course, in West Flushing, L. I., and will continue (Sundays excepted) for two weeks, About September 1a 
complete programme, with order of exercises and appointments for each day, will be advertised and distrib- 
uted in circulars, For the present the management can only announce the following general outlines: 


GRAND MILITARY DISPLAYS, 


Which wil! be of a highly interesting character. 


TROTTING. 


First—Gentleman’s Parse, for horees that have never beaten 8 minutes—$900 first horse; $50 second. 
Second—Queen’s County Parse, for horses that have never beaten for first; $15 second. 
‘Third—Long Island Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:35—€400 for first : $100 for second. 
Fourth—Manhattan Parse, for horses that have never beaten 9:35—$500 for first horse; $200 for second. 


BASE-BALL MATCHES, 


For the Championship of America—Belts and Gold Medals, valued at $100 each. Clube are invited to confer 
with the General Manager at once. 


SPORTS OF THA CARNIVAL, 
As displayed by fifty fantastical Knights, full of fun and frolic for the occasion. 


FOOT RACE, Professionals, 


Por Champlonship Belt and $100, Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 


MASS FOOT RACE, Amateurs. 


No professional runners allowed in this race. Open to all othera. First Premium, Amateur's Belt and $100° 
second, $15; third, $50; fourth, $25. Eutrance fee and five admission cards, $5. 


LADIES’ EQUESTRIAN RACE. 


First Premfum, $100 and Gold Medal ; second, $50 and Gold Medal; third and fourth, each $25 and Silver Medal. 
Apply at Manager's office. . 
MalS FOR DTAIORD BIST S. 





ke 
me 
Ring to be suspended over the track, in front of judge's stand—value $900, Entrance fee and two season 


tckets, 920. 
=“ BALLOON ASCENSIONS 
‘Will be made many times daily, by an experienced aeronaut. 
WALKING MATOHES, 
For the Championship Belt and $100. Walkists should apply at once to General Manager. 
BILLIARD MATCHES, 
For Championship, Golden Cue, and $100. Application to General Manager. 
PRIZE DANCING, 
7 Championship Belt and $100. Apply. 
SKATING MATOH, 
On Parlor Skates. Belt and $100. Apply. 


DRUMMING MATCH, 

For Championship and #100. Apply. 
TIGHT-ROPE WALKING. 
Champion Belt and $100. Apply. 
YACHT RACE. 
First time on land. Will be a great sensation and novelty, 
SLOW RACE. 


A novelty in thie section. The slowest boree to win $100. Open to all. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
‘Who has the slowest boree? 


VELOCIPEDE RACE, 
For Champion Belt and $100, Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
INDUSTRIAL RACES, Trotting. 


‘These one-mile races must be driven by the owners or employ’e engaged in their bnainess, Horses to be 
thoee usually employed in anch business. Entrance fees (in each case), with three season tickets, $80. 


FARMBRS' (2 Horse Bolster Wagon) TROT. 
Firet Prize.. ‘New Bolster Wagon, $200. 
Second Prize -New Harness, 5 


BXPRESSMEN'S RACHE—Trot. 
To light Express Wagon 
To light Express Wagon. m 


BUTCHERS’ RACE—Trot. 
To Batcher's Cart... .-First Premium, New Cart, $150. 
To Butcher's Cart... . Second Premium, Harnesa, 60. 


CARTMEN'S (2 Horse Truck) RACE—Trot. 
First Premium, New Truck, $300... . .Second Premium, Harness, $100 
GROCERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, $200....... Second Premium, Harness, $50. 
BAKERS’ RACE—Trot. 

First Premium, New Wagon, €200.............00.0000 Second Premium, Harness, $50. 
MULE RACE. 

Under the saddle. One mile for $100, Entrance fee and season ticket, $10, 
DONKEY RACE. 

Under the eaddle. One mile, $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS 
‘Will undoubtedly be added, and no pains spared to heighten the enjoyment. Ample preparations will be 

made for DANCING THROUGHOUT THE DAY, enlivened by the 
MUSIC FROM QUADRILLE AND BRASS BANDS, 
With most Excellent Refreshments at the Club House, and Lunches at 
Refreshment Stands. 


ADMISSION, $1. SEASON TICKET, Twelve Admissions, $10. 

















Valuable New Books, 


FUMLIGHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


827 Sent by mail, postage to 
United States, on Fy hee 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Henny, Lory Brovenam. Written by Him 
self. Vola. I. and II, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls, 
By Grorciana M. Crarg, Author of “ Mildred,” &. 
‘ith Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of "John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illostrations by Frulich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of Germau Conversation: to succeed ** The Ger- 
man Course.” By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Author 
of “A German Course,” “A German Header,” &. 
18mo, Half Leather, $1 60. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, in Four Parte: Orthuphony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers'and Students, By H.L. D. Portex 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40, w 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Hie- 
tory of Frederick the Secoud, called Frederick the 
Great, By Joun 8. C. Ansort, Author of “The 
History ol pepalesn Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolation,” Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, 95 00, es 


JEPFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Keminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
danghter, Saran N. Ranpoiru. With Illustrationa, 
Crown 8vo, Wominated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PoMisiED ne 


TARVER & BROTHERS, New Yorw. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cnaxurs Kxane, 
Author of “ Put Youreelf io His Place,” “Griftith 
eet “Hard Cash,” “White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
é&c. With many ora Illustrations, 8vo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 centa, 
FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuaxtes Grnson, An- 
thor of “ Robin Gray." 8yo, Paper, 50 ceuts, 


THE [SLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Brackxwa.t, Illustrated, 6vo, 
Paper, 76 centa. 


WON—NOT WOOD, By the Author of “Bred tn 
the Bove,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “One of 
the Family," “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year,” &c.' 8v0, Paper, 60 cents, 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronsnon Manzy- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). §vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

RALPH THE HEIR. By A wy TROLLore, Au 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” "The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c, Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, @1 25; Cloth, $1 76, 


—_—————— 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puntraiep sr HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 1%mo, Cloth, 75 
cents, 





t af the 

















pee PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Half Leather, 


ANTHON'S SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQ- 
UITIES. Abridged. 12mo, Half Bound, $1 60. 


APOSTLES AND EARLY MARTYRS. 
Cloth, 76 cents. a 


MILDRED, By Groxctana M. Crarx. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents, 


18mo, 


ALEC FORBES. By Gro. Macpomap. 8yo, Paper, 
‘15 cents. 


READR'S THR CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTEROS. By Gro. A. Lawnexor. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


ty~ Haaren & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR. 

Haupen’s Macaziny, Ove Year.. 

Hanprn's Weexty, One Yea 

Hagrxe’s Bazan, One Year...... 

Harper's Magazine, Hanren’s Weexcy, and Harrer's 

Bazan, to one addrese, for one year, $10 00; or any 









two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of etther the Maa. Warxrx, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 


Bonsonisens at $4.00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copits for $20 00, without extra copy. 

Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volomes of the Wrrxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mafl, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Buorunns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Trews yor Apvretiatna ot Harper's Penrontcats. 

Harper's He ine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$260; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Hopes ‘eekly. —Ineide Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Pack $2.00 per Line—esch ‘ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each inseftion. Me aia 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
. 
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LAPSUS LINGU#. 


Ovr Arutetic Curate (who, with the young men of his parish, had been victorious 
in a great match the day before: please “orgive him this once, only), “ He-ar endeth the 


First Innings !” 


FACETIZ. 


A conaesronpexr asks, and then answers, the fol- 
lowing riddle: What is'the difference between the 
passion for chignons and a storm at sea?—One is a 
raging main, and the other a raging mania. 


patios ofa As 
Rixepoves—Newly married ladies. 


cosas 
Young ladies in New Haven are learning to p.ay the 
violin. ‘The idea of having fonr strings to their bow 


is fascinating. 


Motto ror an Apventurrr—“ One touch of cash 
makes the whole world kin.” 


eg: 

Apropos of wicked men: Why was Moses the wick- 
edest man that ever lived 2—Because he broke all the 
ten commandments at once. 


prt <a US 
A Roorrp Sorrow—The toothache. 


—— 

When a New York wine-merchant sells you “ old port 
from the wood," does he inform you that the wood it 
comes from is logwood ? 


———— 

Excacrp.—The party who was found hanging about 
alarge dry-goods shop, and who explained his presence 
by saying fie was in search of an engagement, met 
with one on the spot. It wasshort, sharp, and decisive. 


eng een. 
Can a parior in which spirit-rapping is carried on be 
called a tap-room 7? 


A Doveuxer to Cracx.—An ingenious baker ac- 
counts for the high price of his loaves by saying that 
he has it on the authority of an eminent naturalist 
that the dough belongs to the dear tribe. 





ee 
According to the Articles of War, it is death to stop 
acannon-ball. This ought to be altered. 
——— 
Our “Froatina Porutation”—In the surf at the 
pea-side. 








Some folks with too much goin them go to the bad. 
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MADE TO SELL. 
Customer. “I say—this Umbrella I bought here La 


to Pieces !” 
Suopman. “Indeed, Sir 


it Wet, Sir, I think |” 





st Week is all coming 


You must have been taking it Out and getting 


Deuicate Hint. 
—Some people 
have such a deli- 
cate way of hint- 
ing their meanin: 
that it is not 
ways readily tal 
en, but others 
speak more plain- 
ly. We read of an 
old man the other 
day who was in 
the habit of going 
to bed prompily at 
nine o'clock ; but, 
being kept up by 
company after that 
hour, he became 
sleepy. Finally, 
seeing the clock 
marked half past 
nine, he turned 
yawningly toward 
the partner of his 
joys, and said: 
“Wife, hadn't we 
better go to bed? 
These folks 
to go home. 
is hardly neces- 
sary to add that 
the aged couple 
were not kept out 
of bed long after 
that delicate hint. 








“Our children 
will have an im- 
mense tax on their 
hands,” said a gen- 
tleman. 

“Oh, horrible !” 
exclaimed an eld- 
erly lady. “What 
a blessing it is that 
we have nails on 
ours 

ee eae 

Why is’ a man 
who marries an 
heiress a lover of 
music ?— Because 
he marries for- 
tune, 

—1 

S.icirr MistXxr. 
—TheTurkish em+ 
bassador was at 
a public dinner 
with some of the 
Magnates of the 
land. The President gave as a toast, in compliment to 
his Excellency, ‘The Sublime Porte and the Turkish 
embassador.” The waiter echoed it down the table, 
“A supply of port for the Turkish embassador.” 


Spas 
ADVICE TO ENGLISHMEN ABROAD, 


Punch gives the following advice to English tour- 
ists. Some Americans might also study it to advan- 








tage: 

Excepting for their money, English tourists are per- 
haps not highly valued on the Continent. We would, 
therefore, offer a few practical suggestions which, now 
that the tourist season has returned, will be found, no 
doubt, invalyable to Britons when abroad. 

When you begin inspecting a foreign town or city, 
it is wise to stalk along the middle of the streets, and 
make facetions comments on whatever you think fun- 
ny. Laugh loudly at queer names which you see 
above shop windows, especially if their owners, as is 
frequently the case, are lounging by the door-posts. 

When you go into a church strut and stare about as 

thongh you were examining a picture exhibition. Dis- 
play contemptuous pity for the worshipers assembled, 
tnd make in a loud voice whatever critical remarks 
you happen to think proper. 
If, while you take your walks abroad, you encounter 
an unfledged avd enthusiastic traveler who daringly 
attempts to enter into conversation with you, do your 
best to snub him in the recital of his exploits, and to 
render him dissatisfied with his most active feats. In- 
terrupt his narrative with pitying exclamations, such 
as, “Ah, I see; you went by the wrong route!” or, 
“On, then you just missed the vei point of 
view!” You may discover, very li 
much more than you have; but by judicious reticence 
you may conceal this awkward secret, and render him 
well-nigh as discontented as yourself. 

When you are forced to start upon some mountain 
expedition, let every body learn what an early bird you 
are, and awaken them to take a lively interest in your 
movements, Stamp about your room in your very thick- 
eat boote, and if vou. have a frend who sleeps a few 
doors off, keep bellowing down the passage at the tip- 
top of your voice, although there may be invalids in 
plenty within ear-shot. 

Should you gallantly be acting as a courrier des 

dames, mind that your lady 
friends are called’ an hour 
sooner than they need to be. 
A pleasant agitation will be 
thus caused near their bed- 
rooms. . They will anuee those. 
sleeping next them with an | 
incessant small-talk, and, as | 
their maid will be dispatched 
‘on endless little errands, their 
door will be heard creak- 
ing and banging to incessant- 
ly, until they clatter down 
stairs. 

When you come into a 
drawing-room or salon de lec 
ture, make your triumphal en- 
try with all the noise you can, 
£0 as to attract the general at- 
tention. Keep your hat upon 
your head, and’glure fiercely 
‘at the quiet people who are 
reading, as thongh, like Gess- 
ler, you expected them to 
kneel down aud pay homage 
to it. 

Should your neighbor at the 
table White attempt to broach 
® conversation with you, turn 
your deaf ear, if you have one, 
to his insolent intrusion. If 
in kindliness of spirit he will 
atill persist in talking, freeze 
the current of his speech by 
your iciness of manner, or 
else awe him into silence by 
your majesty of bearing. 

If, despite your English ef- 
forts to remain an island, you 
find yourself invaded by ag- 
gressive foes to silence, strive 
to awe them by the mention 
of your friend Lord Snobly, 
or of any other nobleman 
with whom yon may by acci-- 
dent have ever come in con- 
tact. For aught they care to 
know, you may be: his lord- 
ship's hair-dresser ; but the ti- 
tle of a lord is always pleasant 
hearing in the company of 
Britons, although benighted 
foreigners have not such re- 
spect for it. 

In all hotels where service 
is included in the Dill, be sure 
you always give a something 
extra to the servants. This 
leads them to expect it as a 
thing of course, and to be in- 
solent to those who can't 60 
well afford to give it. 











HARPER'S 


| ard TIL was the 


BAZAR. 
_ edmnnd) 
ean a] in 
London the en- 
tire town rapid- 
ly became excited 
about the new tra- 


jan, concern- 


was like read- 
irene 

ng 3” an 
Sohn Kemble, ia 
company with sev- 
eral frien 


went 
tosee him. Rich- 


Jobn 
id the 
most profound at- 
tention, without 
uttering any re- 
mark. After a 
time one of his 
friends ventured 
to say, in allu- 
sion to 8 peculiar 
huskiness thatoft- 
en gave a sup- 
presead mate v1 
Ly effect ir. 
Kean'e voice,‘ Mr. 
Kemble, don't yé 
think that he rat 
er croaks it?” 
“Yes,” replied 
a sententong 
and magnanimous 
John; “but he 
croaks itasnooth- 
erqan can do.” 


A 
cent! 





tleman re- 
sald to a 
physician, who ob- 
jected to strong 
janguage, that he 
sul the’ pains 
of the damned. 
“What, already!" 
was the doctor's 
cool reply. 


An old man 
of Aberdeen, who 
pocked all hie life, 

al 
Peete 
death-bed by a 
ae 
old man 
very indifferent and the pai tried to arouse him by 
talking of the King of Terrors. 

“Hoot, toot, mon, I'm no scaurt. The King o’ 
Terrors! I've been living sax-and-thirty gens with 
the queen o' them, and the king canna mackle 
waur!” 

uERY.—Are spon; mostly found growing in 
triotoast”® “Poreee Z : 

The result of the first prize given for poetry by a 
board of education is the following scholastic produc- 

ion: 

“T had a dreme— 
I thought I was alone, alone; 
Oh it did seme 
So sad, away from home, from home! 
“My head upon my hand 
Y lent, Tents 


: eyes npon the sand 
“| 25, Pea 
“1 thort of other 
offta hag id ng: 
aPPy, Cl 
‘and: Firings, and airings” 
—— 


Some people say that dark-haired women marry 
soonest. We differ: it is the light-headed ones. 


—_e— 

Poutte Soorn.—A San Francisco editor thus ad- 
dresses an Oakland brother: ‘You wallapus, you 
Jethyodoruilte, you bogus hammochrysos, you—you 
Oaklander |”. 


Good dogs lie down when you tell them; bad ones 
lie up and down generally. 
: erent 

‘Take away my first letter, I remain unchanged : take 
away my second letter, there fs no apparent alteration 
in me; take away all my letters, and I still continue 
unaltered.—The [etter-carrier. 


Learned person: Ma Ke it Cicada septemdecis 
Lu is call a locust 8] Mm, 
but it doesn’t seem to be frightened. - 





(Sepremper 16, 1871. 





A DISTINCTION AND A DIFFERENCE. 


Aunt. “Candidly, don’t you think 
Erne. “I may Think so, Aunty, 


zourye had enough, 


Ethel?” 
it I don’t Feel so!” 


AN ABSENT-MINDED MAN. 


8, the , related the following story: M; 
old friend Maltby, the brother of the Tistop, ues e 
very absent-minded man. One day at Paris, in the 
Louvre, we were looking at the pictures, when a lady 
entered who spoke to me, and kept me some minutes 
in converea' On rejoining Maltby, I said: “That 
was Mra. —. We have not-met so long she had alk 
moat forgotten me, and asked me if my name was 
opera.” 


Maltby, still looking at the pictures, said, ‘And 
‘was it?” ag 

Who was Richard the Third before he was“ himeelf 
again 2” ———— 





At a college 
the meaning of the word “hypothesie.” One candl- 
fare "Another sald it was “comethtag that hapbonsd 
"Another sai was “some! 
to a man after death.” happened 
porary 1 
A contem) ‘tates that a lady sang at a concert 
who “an extraord! compen of voice ;” 
for, on the occasion referred to, ‘‘she sang two di 
for soprano and tenor.” 


—_—o— 
Are Feod-looking ‘women ever engaged as “plain” 
cooks 





At a meeting of a town council an alderman com- 
plained of the abeence of a certain councilman. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed a councilman, ndignantly, “you 
ought to have made that complaint when was 
present !” ° 

A lobster never comes ashore without risk of 
getting into hot water. reat 

—o—— 
to-an artist. One at the 
been otllae. ‘The sitter is 
roprietor 
has hung a placard, with the annot oemment that “Bo- 


" To what base 
uses, pussy, We may come at last! 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Ob, Policewoman! that Person has been following 


peak to me!’ 


me for several Blocks, and I'm afraid she's going tu 


examination the students were asked | 
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Silk and Cashmere Walking Suit. 


‘Tux dress is made of parple silk, and trimmed with folds of 
violet silk. ‘he over-skirt, basque, and basque-waist are of light 
gray cashmere; the trimming consists of lace insertion of the 
same color an inch and a quarter wide, and gray lace two inches 
wide. White straw round hat trimmed with ribbon and a «pray 
of flowers, Violet silk parasol, lined with white lastring. Chem- 
isette and sleeves of tucked Swiss muslin. 


Poplin Walking Suit. : 

‘Ts walking suit consists of a dress and paletot, and is made 
of gray poplin. The trimming is composed of gray silk cord 
agrafes with tassels of the same color, and gray passementerie 
buttons. ‘To make th paletot first join on the piece turned down 
in supplement, Fig. 35°; then join Figs. 45* und 35° along the 
line cut across according to the correspon letters, and join 
Figs. 37* and 37° in a similar manner (see diagrams of Figs. 354, 
35° and 374, 37°, wi are reduced to one-sixteenth of full size). 
Cut of poplin and silk lining two pieces each from Figs. 354, 35° 
and 374, 37°, and cut the pocket welts from Fig. 36. Cut the 
sleeves fiom Fig. 41, No. 
XL, of the present Supple- 
























ment. Baste the material 
on the lining. sew up the 
darts in the fronts, and join 
the latter wich the back ac- 


cording to the correspond- 
ing figures, having first 
sewed up the back from 5 
to 6. Ran the, material 
yand lining together along 
the bottom and front, and 


Sixx anp CasuMerE Wakixo Sort. 


cord the neck of the paletot. Work button-holes in the right 
front, and sew corresponding buttons on the left front. Fell the 
edges of the pocket welts together along the bottom and sides, 
work button-holes as shown by the illustration, and sew the pocket 
welts on the fronts along the straight line according to the core 
responding figures. Sew battons ding to the button- 
holes on the paletot, and sew the sleeves, which are trimmed as 
shown by the illustration, into the corded armholes. To drape 
the paletot fasten each point indicated by : on the point indicated 
by *, and finish with the agrafes with tassels, e 





POONAH-WORK. 


NOTHER name for this kind of fancy-work is Oriental tint- 
ing, it being an art borrowed from the Chinese. It is, in 
fact, a species of theorem-painting, by which various articles of 
furniture, such as tables, screens, port-folios, etc., may be orna- 
mented very effectively even by persons who possess little knowl- 
edge of the painter's art. Flowers, fruit, butterflies, etc., may be 
copied in a very accurate manner. A piece of tracing-paper of 
a peculiar manufacture, which is sold 

at the artists’ material ehops as poo 

nah-paper, is first laid on the object 

to be copied, and all the parts that 

are of one color are marked in out- 

line upon it with a sharp-pointed 

pencil. ‘The interior of this outline 

is then cut out, either with a sharp- 

pointed penknifo or with little instru- 

ments made for such purposes, and 

to be had at the same shops. This 

forms theorem No. 1. Another piece 
















of tracing-paper is then laid on, and all the parts of another color 
drawn carefully on that, and cut out in the same accurate man- 
ner; and so on until rou have prepared as many theorems, or 
stencils, as yon have colors in your picture. When all ure done, 
the colors may be applied with a flat brash in the following man- 
ner. Begin with the principal theorem, and lay it flat down upon 
the article to be ornamented. Then pass the brush, charged with 
water-color or powder-paint slightly moistened with gum-water, 
carefully but firmly across the apertures, holding it in a perpen- 
dicular position. Do not paint around, but across the pattern, 
until you have obtained the proper outline. The shading is easily 
done, before you remove your pattern, by working it from the 
edges. If too much color is there, a drop of water will enable 
you to remove a little of it, and the brush itself cnn be washed. 
If the groundwork is white paper, a very little paint will be all you 
want to produce the sequired effect. As soon as the first applica-. 
tion is dry, the second pattern may be laid on in its proper place, 
and the desired color put on through the apertures in precisely 
the sarre way. Wherever gold or bronze is called for it can be: 
applied in this way: mix a small quantity of fine bronze powder 
in a drop or two of gum-water, and paint the place with it; then, 
before it is entirely dry, rab on more 
powder with 9 eoft reg. continuing 
to rub until it is well polished. 

The wings or bodies of brilliantly 
colored insects are sometimes orna- 
mented with touches of gould or 
bronze. The rich dark specks on 
some are produced by lamp-black 
laid on afterward with a pencil. 
Antenne of insects, as well as the 
minate and delicate streaks and 
marks, must be done with a fine 
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camel’s-hair or sable pencil after all the ground- 
work of the pattern is done. 

The colors to be used are chromes for yellows ; 
orange mineral or cadmium for orange ; carmine, 
yermilion, or scarlet lake for reds; ultramarine 
for blue; same with carmine for purple; neutral 
tints for dark shades. In painting a bouquet of 
flowers in this manner a very. good effect is pro- 
duced by coloring the wings of a butterfly on 
both sides, then cutting them ont carefully, and 
tinting the edges also. The body of the insect 
need only be painted on one side, and the wings 
must be bent so as to stand up when the body is 
gummed fiat upon the paper. If this is done 
ueatly, it will have a close resemblance to a natu- 
ral butterfly resting upon a flower; and if the pic- 
ture be framed in a deep frame, it will be still 
better, 

If the theorems are washed or wiped after be- 
ing used, they will answer very well to use again. 














FICKLE. 


He asked me, when the meadows 
Were waiting for the spring, 
Upon niy heart to wear his name, 
Upon my hand his ring. 

The snow upon the hill-sides 
‘Was not 60 cold as I, 

And half thongh I repented then. 
‘*No!” was my curt reply. 


He came again when roses 
Were dreaming in the bad, 

Till June should pour, 10 waken th 
Her sunshine like a flood. 

The roses were not sweeter 

+ ‘Than his dear words to me, 

Yet, though it made the day grow dark, 
My ‘‘Y¥ea” a “No” would be. 


Ah! if my love would seek me 
This fitful autumn day, 

When all the winds are sighing 
For the summer gone away, 
I'd wear for him the brightness 

He wanted long ago! 
The winds alone can hear me, 
And they only answer, ‘‘ No.” 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 

WILKIE COLLINS, 


author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLY from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
Do.tar. 








3m A Cut Paper Pattern of the new Louis 
XIV, Polonaise will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 607 of 
the present Number. 

SPO Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies Fall Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Corsets, Paniers, Children's 
Lingerie, Fancy Articles, etc., etc, 





DOMESTIC LIFE. 


PEAKING of domestic life, how rarely 
one takes into consideration the whole 
complex nature of it, judging that it is an 
affair of pots and kettles, of eating and drink- 
ing, of lying down and rising, sweeping and 
dusting ; and thongh, to be sure, these are 
the frame-work upon which it hangs, so to 
speak, they are not its essence. A domestic 
life is not necessarily one of drudgery, a per- 
petual devotion to the fire-god, a continual 
opening of oven doors and watching of boil- 
ing pote. It is, rather, a life of unity, in 
which each part is subservient to tho whole, 
of which no part is mean and insignificant, 
since the whole being the science of living, 
and life a gift from God, it follows that no 
fraction of it is beneath our attention. It is 
the old story of the convertibility of things. 
“ The flowers of the meadow, little Isabel, 
to-day are blue flowers, and to-morrow will 
be honey.” The labor of the present insures 
a future holiday; so the graceful amenities 
of the household—duties fitly performed— 
inake up the sweetness of life; and how can 
those duties become graceful that are done 
in a spirit of protest? Let us believe that 
whatever our hands find to do is our own 
appointed work, selected from the begin- 
ning, be it homely ecrubbing, or calculating 
eclipses and the orbits of planets, and then 
we shall forget to reproach circumstances 
and to work with the tinger-tips. One-half 
the shabby housekeeping in the land results 
from the feeling that we were made tor bet- 


ter things. If we were, life would show it. 
Circumstances never defy God’s purposes. 
He is in the circumstance; and in all His 
worlds what better, what grander thing 
could He appoint us to do than to resolve 
the discords of domestic life into perfect har- 
mony? To be eure, housckeeping reminds 
us somewhat of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
since for every wish granted one must rub— 
for so much work, so much reward ; 60 many 
trials and reverses, so much experience fund- 
ed for future use. Nothing is lost, since it is 
an affair which converts its own waste into 
profit, and fashions its failures into suc- 
cesses. 

“1 thonght it was such a fine thing,” said 
Laurette the other day, “to be married and 
have a house of one’s own; but, oh dear! it 
is nothing but care, care, care. The serv- 
anta are cross and incompetent; the children 
fret ; the roast is overdone; the vegetables 
are underdone; the ironing drags; the whole 
thing is topsy-turvy. What fools girls are 
to get married !” 

“ And Laurence ?” I mildly suggested. 

“T could not endure so much for any one 
else; that is all.” 

And here lies the gist: love lightens the 
most difficult labors. What we would not, 
perhaps could not, do for ourselves we 
gladly do for another. That is no drudgery 
which helps to make the world agreeable 
to the beloved; and thus domestic life ex- 
ists for the education of bodies for time 
and souls for eternity. It is no merely 
transient business, which we may perform 
in a slipshod manner, or even leave undone, 
and hear no more about. It is like the web 
in the weaver’s loom, and bears witness to 
every inattention, to every shade of careless- 
ness or indifference , or else.it shows a pat- 
tern as sublime and splendid as the stars in 
their courses. 

“It is very well to preach,” says Laurette 
at my elbow; “but when Laurence is waiting 
for his breakfast, and must catch the train, 
and the fire won’t burn, and the coffee refuses 
to boil, and the servants give warning, and 
baby bumps his head, where does the splendor 
come in? How can you resolve such chaos 
into harmony?” ‘Well, I shall suppose that 
Laurence lends a helping hand; that be- 
cause things are twisted he doesn’t mean to 
make them worse by sulks and sarcasms on 
the incapacity of women; that every thing 
does not depend upon his catching this par- 
ticnlar train; that he knows how to put up 
with discomfort for a season; how, even, to 
make a jest of it to serve at more successful 
repasts; in short, that domestic life is not 
simply the agonies and mistakes of one poor 
little body, bat a partnership of interests 
and a sympathetic interchange of helpful- 
nese ang forbearance. 

All the virtues, all the excellences, are the 
natural efflorescence of domestic life. There 
the elements of greatness combine and act— 
for one may be great in small issues, as all 
the world knows; there temperament moulds 
temperament, will meets will, and clashes 
or submits. It is the school of the world, 
from which we all graduate with more or 
less of honor, with more or lesa of high- 
mindedness and submission to high ideals, 
according as the school has been well gov- 
erned, according as its practice and precepts 
have been noble, as it has furnished us mod- 
els of pure benevolence, of sincere endeavor, 
of patient unselfishness. 7 

There are some homes which scem per- 
vaded with an atmosphere of repose; where 
domestic life is like a melody, worn old, per- 
haps, but associated with sweetest remi- 
niscences. It may not be a wealthy home: 
it may merely afford “a genteel sufficiency,” 
or even a shabby gentility; but the tune 
never loses tone or descends to discords. 
And there are other homes where it is one 
hurry and skurry from morning to night; 
where the china drops into fragments at a 
touch; where the bread is sour, the cake 
heavy, and every thing at loose ends; where 
plenty masquerades in the garb of poverty ; 
where there is waste instead of economy ; be- 
cause their domestic life is a thing of low 
aims and petty ambitions, does not move 
equably toward order and happiness, and is 
unrelated to the suggestion that this life is 
but the human phase of the heavenly condi- 
tion, where we shall form one harmonious 
family, moved by one aspiration, informed 
with never-failing love. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Painting Rev. 


Y DEAR PAUL,—I was invited the 
other day to the house of a gentleman 

who owns very costly and beautiful pictures, 
which are admirably arranged in a spacious 
gallery. The company was bidden for the 
afternoon, that the pictures might be seen by 
daylight, and it was very pleasant to reflect 
that so many persons were willing to turn 
aside from business before sunset and to de- 
vote themse] vee to recreation. AsI wasloiter- 
ing along from picture to picture, passing the 
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most successful talent and genius in review, 
I stopped before a portrait which was very 
remarkable. It was the picture of a man 
perhaps sixty years old, and whose costume 
indicated that he must have lived about as 
many years ago. The form was admirably 
drawn, and the color was very brilliant. In- 
deed, the fascination of the work lay in a 
deep red glow that suffused it—a hue very 
warm and very rich, but certainly unnatu- 
ral. Whether the portrait were that oc a 
poet, a banker, a bandit, a philosopher, or a 
beggar, I have no remembrance whatever. 
All that I recall is that marvelous redness 
which overspread the whole. 

Presently I remarked other works evi- 
dently by the same artist, and in all the ob- 
servable distinction was that extraordinary 
red. At length it became absurd. I grad- 
ually fancied the painter looking at every 
thing with eyes perpetually blood-shot, and 
perceiving nature tinged by that fatal veil 
of blood. There was the portrait of a lovely 
young woman, I remember—a belle of your 
grandmother's time, perhaps--and she too 
glared at us in a red glory. There was a boy 
—I suppose he is a grandfather now; but if 
he is the worthy patriarch of topers, he has 
no redder face than in his portrait. The 
hue that seemed to me at first very warm and 
very rich became detestable. It was a mere 
mannerism. Every thing was equally red. 
It caught the eye. At the first glance it 
suggested richness and beauty. One such 
picture might have passed as fine, but twen- 
ty of them together were ludicrous; and to 
think that every work of the artist was 
equally red was preposterous. 

Yet the drawing was good; and I am told 
that the likenesses were excellent. But they 
were drowned in the deluge of red. I looked 
to find some judicious friend to whom I 
could impart my views upon the subject, 
and ask him if he were equally troubled 
and tortured by the garish color of the 
painter, who was evidently famous and fash- 
ionable, or there would not have been 80 
many of his works collected in one gallery. 
Firmilian was close by me as I turned. 

“T see that you are admiring these exqui- 
site works,” said he. “ Yes, yes; splendid, 
sple-e-e-ndid! I was sure a man of your 
taste would be charmed. There’s nothing 
like them. You see, he chooses the older cos- 
tume, because it admits brilliant treatment. 
Yes, indeed ; splendid, sple-e-e-ndid ” 

I was rather confounded by this outburst. 
But it was instructive, for Firmilian is a 
man from whom you can always learn the 
fashion of the hour in every way. He can 
inform you accurately of the very latest 
style of cuff buttons and of the last theory 
of the aurora. 80, when he had spoken, I 
knew that the red painter was the hero of 
the hour in his art. 

“They are very brilliant, certainly,” I an- 
swered; “but they are so very red.” 

Firmilian, however, began again with 
splendid! and magnificent! and I soon found 
that we made no progress. Red is bright, 
undoubtedly ; but something else than red 
is necessary to splendor. Firmilian locked 
his arm in mine, and we moved on. As we 
passed from picture to picture I listened to 
him, and discovered that what was not ex- 
quisite was execrable. There were works 
in which, with great excellences, I observed, 
as I thought, positive defects; but to Fir- 
milian they were be-you-tiful uncondition- 
ally. Others, again, evidently not great pic- 
tures, had yet undeniable beauty in parts; 
but Firmilian had no mercy. “Off with 
their heads!” Awful! atrocious! was the 
mildest form of objurgation. 

Presently I began to perceive a singular 
feeling, as if 1 were walking and talking 
with the fiery red painter of whose works I 
have been speaking. Firmilian's conversa- 
tion had the same unmitigated glow. There 
was no natural key, no moderation, no nen- 
tral tint. It was a blood-shot style, s0 to 
speak—crimson criticism; and at length I 
said to him, 

“Firmilian, if you were a painter you 
would paint those unmitigatedly red pic- 
tures, for, my good fellow, you have been 
talking red pictures all this time.” 

He laughed, and, as the afternoon was 
warm, we stepped out of a window upon 
the balcony which overlooked a little lawn. 





There was a children’s party gathered there, 
and the little people, clad in white muslin, 
were playing in the cool shadow of ever- 
greens. Two or three of them had pretty 
red jackets, and, as they darted about, the 
brilliant flash of those little garments gayly 
lighted up the lovely picture. I pointed out 
to Firmilian the beautifal effect. 

“Let your uncle remind you, my dear 
friend,” said I, with a smile, “that if the 





grass and the trees and all the dresses of the 
children were scarlet or crimson, the effect 
would not be beautiful. It is the occasional 
dash of the positive red that makes it so.” 
Firmilian laughed, and rejoined with a 
shower of such extravagant adjectives that 
I have wholly forgotten what he said. There 
‘was no tone in his conversation, no play and 
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harmony of color, and consequently no effect. 
It was a tornado of tremendous adjectives; 
and presently that becomes as unnataral and 
absurd as those red pictures. My dear Paul, 
red is a condiment, not a food. You may 
put as many red spots iu your picture or in 
your conversation as you please, if you do 
not smear both of them with the pure pig- 
ment. And so in dress: you know the value 
and effect of a judicious red cravat or a brill- 
iant waistcoat; but I am sure that your good 
taste would not permit you to wear a red 
coat and red trowsers and red shirt and red 
cap, a8 well as a red tie. Yet there are 
those who constantly do it. The painter of 
whom I have been speaking wae one; Fir- 
milian is another. 

How we have all looked with admiration 
when Lucia enters a room—Lucia, who is re- 
nowned for toilettes. I don’t say that it isa 
very high kind of renown; but in a day of 
such woful extravagance and mad display in 
dress the belle who is clad simply and taste- 
fully, yet who remains a belle, is also a ben- 
efactor. I have seen her with a red flower 
twisted in her hair, or worn upon her bosom, 
or pinned upon her dress, or with a red rib- 
bon eo run into the dress that the effect was 
incomparable. But it was a flavor, a scent 
oyly. The effect was not in the dead-weight 
of color, bat in the skillful contrast. My 
aunt Terrapin used to appear upon social oc- 
casions of great importance in what she sup- 
posed to be a costume of great splendor. It 
‘was a superb red velvet dress, with red feath- 
ers and streamers in her hair, and red coral 
ornaments and red slippers; and I assure you 
when this astounding figure entered a room, 
with my aunt Terrapin’s arms, which were 
not attenuated, byt rosy and motley to behold, 
the apparition was that of incarnate scarlet 
fever. Literally, it turned the whole com- 
pany pale. But my little cousin Red Riding- 
hood, skimming across the fields and going 
into the dark wood, with her red cape and 
hood, was a benediction to the beholder. 

The same principle 1s true in all the arts. 
I read the other day of a concert at which 
Jenny Lind sang, and the writer, with a pa- 
thos which I fully understood, said that he 
could not believe it was the famous singer. 
No wonder, if she did not seem to him the 
greatest of all singers, as once she was. Yet 
in her prime,twenty years ago, when the 
door opened at the back of the stage, and the 
fair-haired, robust young woman advanced 
quietly to the front of the platform, and 
dropping her hands before her, held them 
one over the other, and calmly and brightly 
surveyed the great audience while the pre- 
lude was played, the simplicity of her dress, 
the simplicity of her manner, a certain no- 
ble womanliness which, as she stood there, 
did not appeal for admiration and applause, 
but was the assertion of the conscious power 
to command—all impressed you like the 
blooming youthfulness of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna. Often she had a carnation noee- 
gay in her bosom—I have seen her hold red 
flowers in her hand; but the color, sparing- 
ly used, only deepened the impression ; and 
when she sang, the same just instinct showed 
itself. The expression was perfect, the ef- 
fect indeacribable, because the deep glow of 
intense feeling was never affected. 

You have heard Goldenlips, the orator, 
and of course you have remarked that he 
does not paint every thing monotonously 
red. His tone is colloquial, moderate, com- 
posed, and therefore his red touches tell. 
He is not pointless by trying to make every 
thing pointed; but when he rises from the 
general level of his epeech to a height of 
pathos, or invective, or appeal, the effect is 
wonderful, because it is only occasfonal. But 
Brasslungs begins in a storm of fary; he 
pours out expletive upon expletive; every 
thing is divine or detestable; and before he 
has spoken for a quarter of an hour you sre 
tired and vexed, and believe nothing that 
he says. 

Is it otherwise in poetry? There is Mr. 
Swinburne, whose volumes I have seen in 
your hand, and who has many admirers. To 
me, I confess, his poetry is like the pictures 
of which I began by speaking. It is suffused 
by a five, rich hue; it is glowingly red, and 
the eye is fascinated. But gradually every 
thing is eeen to be red, and red equally. 
Every thing in his movement is prestissino, 
con fuoco. But how can a man dine on red 
pepper? In the poetry that comes flowing 
down through centuries the color is that of 
life, in which the red is occasional, but does 
not predominate. And painting, ot singing, 
or writing red is a trick easily learned. The 
stage manner, as it is called, the strat in 
movement, the catch of the voice, are illus- 
trations of the red style. But, monotonously 
red aa they are, they suggest nothing but 
rant and insincerity. Too much red always 
does that. Let us remember it, dear Paul. 
The manner of some men is as red as thoee 
pictures—full of the most extravagant pro 
fessions and vehement declarations. Indeed, 

it ie much too red. Let us think of it, Paul, 
you and your friend, 
Ax Oxp BacHE1oe. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SILKS, 


Sis imported for winter are not increased 
in price. On the contrary, at many large 
houses fine failles are 75 cents or $1 a yard 
less than last year's prices, and lower-priced 
goods show a reduction of 25 cents or 50 cents 
each yard. Choice dark shades of gros grain 
for suits and pale tints for evening dresses were 
8 50 a yard last winter ; this season handsomer 
s called donble-chain faille will be sold in the 
new hues for $7. These are the richest fabrics im- 
ported. Failles for costumes brought out in three 
well-graded shades are $6 50 a yard, and the 
sam zrades of color are shown in gros grain of 
a” cater quality for $4. Silks of very fair qual- 
iy are sold for $2 a yard, though not of the 
rare new colors. Black silks striped with two 
shades of a color, or with two contrasting colors, 
such as blue and gray or rose and gray, the 
stripes in repped satin, are from $2 to $3 a yard. 
At the same prices are very lovely gray, violet, 
um, and blue silks with an armure stripe of 
Black. ‘These are for tasteful dresses for after- 
noon and dinner. 

Faille cashmere, called at some houses cache- 
mire Sicilian, is now found on the counters of 
retail shops. It has already been described as the 
fabric of cashmere—fine wool and silk—worked 
in reps like poplin, instead of the twill of cash- 
mere. The shades match those of the rich failles, 
above which they are to serve as over dresses. 
‘The widest of these fabrics is $10 a yard; a 
lighter quality, not three-fourths of a yard wide, 
is $2 50. 

LADIES’ CLOTH. 


Ladies’ cloth for winter suits shows improved 
fabric and coloring. ‘The material is more closely 
woven, but soft and not heavy. The exquisitely 
smooth surface has a demi-lustre. Vandyke 
brown and myrtle green are the colors most 
largely imported ; navy blue is third in propor- 
tion; then wine-color. It isa yard and a half 
wide, costing from $2 50 to $3 50 a yard. 


CLOAKINGS. 


White cloth of pure lamb's-wool is imported 
for children’s cloaks. It is a third of an inch 
thick, fleecy on the under side, smooth and lus- 
treless on top, and as soft as cashmere. This is 
usual cloth width, and $7 a yard. The same 
fabric is also shown in several colors for wraps 
for ladies as well as children. Among these are 
dark plum, cypress green, sailor blue, pale leath- 
er-color, and clear French gray. Lighter cloths, 
only heavy enough for house pockets, are woven 
with heavy ribs, diagonal or lengthwise, in imi- 
tation of corduroy. These are shown in white, 
brown, gray, and scarlet. The design for mak- 
ing is a short half-fitting jacket, with a seam 
down the centre of the back and wide side bod- 
ies. The end of the garment is cut in bold Gothic 
points faced with velvet, and each point is fin- 
ished by a tassel. The sleeves are flowing. The 
collar pointed back and front, with tassels on 
the points, 


TWILLED WOOLEN GOODS. 


The fancy for twilled goods has brought a va- 
riety of such fabrics into market. Drap de 
Paris is a fine, soft material with cashmere 
twill, but is all pure wool, and only three-fourths 
of a yard wide: price $1 10 a yard. Drap 
de Nice is simply a very heavy cashmere. This 
is also single width. Three qualities are shown, 
costing $1 50, $1 75, and ayard. Drap 
d’été, called also drap de France, is still heavier, 
as thick as ladies’ cloth, indeed, and is double 
width. This isa good material for sacques and 
mantles, as it has body enough to support the 
elaborate braiding now in vogue. It costs from 
$2 50 to $3 50 a yard. Cashmere serge is the 
old wiry English serge, with fine irregular twill, 
like cashmere, instead of the bold diagonal twill 
former’ seen in serge. It is single width, and 
worth from $1 10 a yard upward. Cashmere, 
pure and simple, is marked at lower prices than 
thoge quoted two weeks ago. Qualities heavy 
enough for over dresses cost only $1 75 a yard, 
double fold. Manufacturers have taken care to 
make these of shades matching the silk with 
which they are to be trimmed, and over which 
they will be worn. This was necessary, as the 
new shades are very peculiar. The quaint olive 
green, Vandyke brown, and other grave tints 
admit no contrast or variation of color, and can 
only be correctly used with different materials 
of the same shade. ‘The gay striped cashmeres 
for morning dresses are $1 50 a yard, double 
fold, but scarcely a yard wide. 

Wool armures woven in diamonds or crinkled 
reps are soft, flexible, and substantial stuffs for 
winter dresses. The invisible shades are brought 
out in this goods for 85 cents or $1 ayard. Venice 
cloth, a sort of striped armure, is a variation of 
these goods, costing about the same money. This 
is commended for young girls’ and misses’ dresses 
for school and home. The plum and green shades 
are especially pretty. 


LINGERIB. 

New linen collars for fall retain the pointed 
front #0 long worn; but, instead of having a 
standing band behind, they are turned down all 
around the neck, the fall at the back being sep- 
arated from the front points. They are cut to 
fit very high, are buttoned close about the throat, 
and are sometimes worn quite above the dress 
neck, the chemisette or dress protector of white 
muslin that is now attached to all linen collars 
serving to fill up the interim. This chemisette 
is no longer. narrow, but is made several inches 
deep. It makes the collar fit properly, and also 
prevents the dress lining from being eoiled by the 
skin, ‘These collars, called the princesse, are 
made of very fine linen, finished with a slight! 
pointed edge of embroidery. They are exceed. 


‘and of pretty patterns. 


ingly dainty for morning and traveling costumes, 
The square cuffs made to match are very broad, 
and are sewed to a full under-sleeve, on which a 
broad puff is sometimes placed to fill out the 
full sleeves now worn, A princess set, collar 
and cuffs, costs $1 60. 

Another new linen collar without trimming 
also turns down all around, is slightly pointed, 
and is shaped to fit the neck without msing on 
the sides. The plain collar is 15 cents. Tuck- 
ing and embroidery will be the trimming for 
linen in preference to the much adulterated Va- 
lenciennes worn lately. More expensive linen 
sets have wider turned-down collars, almost in 
Byron shape, nearly covered with the most ex- 
quisite French needle-work. The embroidery is 
in heavily wrought designs, each rose leaf artist- 
ically shaded, and is far more substantial than 
the open eyeleted work done in England. These 
sets cost from $3 50 to $12. The pointed collar 
with standing back is still much used, especially 
when finished with narrow edging of pointed em- 
broidery. The collar and cuffs cost $1 25 when 
well made, Similar sets in small sizes for misses 
are daintily put up in fancy boxes, costing from 
$1 to $2 50, according to the trimming. 

Under-clothing comes under the head of lin- 
gerie, but there is little new to tell about it. 
Neatly made chemises of Wansutta or of New 
York Mills muslin are sold for $2 without trim- 
ming, for $2 50 if a ruffle is added. The first 
are quite plain; but by the addition of a linen 
ruffle rolled and overseamed to the band, or else 
fine tatting or needle-work, they make a welcome 
addition to a winter outfit. The bands of the 
neck and puffed sleeves are of cotton tucked or 
corded. ‘The upper part of the chemise is tuck- 
ed lengthwise in yoke shape. Ladies will find 
chemises tucked in this way fit handsomely over 
the bust, and there is less strain on the band 
than when the body of the garment is gathered 
to it, Drawers tucked to match these plain 
chemises cost $1 60. Valenciennes lace and 
transferred embroidery in medallions are the 
trimmings with which tronsseaux for fall wed- 
dings are now being made at the furnishing 
houses, 


LACES. 


Lace will be largely used for trimming silk 
and cashmere suits for the winter. Guipure 
lace is seen on many French garments, even 
those made by the fastidious French modistes. -A 
velvet garment just sent over has guipure in new 
designs imitating Spanish blonde. ‘I'he heading 
is rich passementerie, with jet ornaments. Gui- 
pure laces imported in trimming width—that is, 
from two to three and a half inches—is in Gothic 
designs, arched points, and lines like columns. 
It costs from $3 to $5 a yard for the finest 
qualities. The German guipures are far cheap- 
er, and are excellent in their way, substantial, 
Colored guipure laces, 
in brown and gray shades to match cashmeres, 
are also shown, ‘The quality is good, aid the 

rice from $2 to $3 50 ayard, Black duchesse 
Less, so much worn abroad, was seen at a few 
houses last year, and will be very fashionable 
for velvet and cashmere this season, The nov- 
elty in Chantilly lace is the designs of shaded 
figures hitherto confined to mantles, but now 
seen in laces for garniture. 

For lace collars, the large empress shape, 
with round back three or four inches deep, and 
pointed in front, isstill fashionable. It is shown 
in point duchesse lace, point appliqué, and round 
point. A duchesse collar for $9 makes the best 
appearance for the money, and is preferable to 
one of point appliqué that would cost twice as 
much, The empress collar in round point costs 
$35 or $40. 

English Honiton lace for trimming is now 
among the importations, ‘This is a showy and 
substantial lace, and its designs furnish models 
for the French duchesse point. The latter, how- 
ever, is 80 fine that it is preferred to the original. 


HINTS ABOUT COSTUMES, 

The Marguerite polonaise, or a similar gar- 
ment with basquine back, is the principal feature 
of costumes in preparation at the furnishing 
houses. This polonaise is made in every fabric 
—cretonne, alpaca, cashmere, silk, and velvet. 
Black alpaca, cashmere, and striped silks are 
the standard costumes for the present interme- 
diate season, and self-trimmings are invariably 
used on them. A succession of overlapping bias 
folds, with one or two ruffles below, is the ar- 
rangement. ‘The folds should be interlined with 
crinoline, Another favorite fashion is a straight 
wide flounce in pleats stitched near the top and 
half-way down the flounce. Button-moulds cov- 
ered with the dress material are set on the pleats. 
Sometimes the pleats are at wide intervals, with 
bows between. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLx, & Co.; and James M‘Creurry & Co. 





PERSONAL. : 


Proressor Gitman, of Yale College, has been 
em} lore by the Secretary of the Interior to 
visit the various agricultural colleges In the 
Northern States, to collect information for the 
Department of the Interior. 

—Mrs. Huma, who died recently in England, 
at the age of eighty-six, was the wife of the 
well-known economist, and the daughter of a 
gentleman of Virginia, named Burniey. Jo- 
sEPH Hump, who died in 1854, would, if he had 
lived until now, been ninety-four. It is now 
almost forgotten that he discovered in 1885 an 
Orange lot which had for its object the sct- 
ting aside of the present govereign, and the sub- 
stitation of the Duke of Cumberland. 

—Through the kindness of a relative of Jon 
Howarp Payne we have come into posses- 
sion of a curious document, namely, two ad- 
ditional verses of ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which 
were by the poet to his friend and 


kinswoman, Mrs. Bares, of London, whose hus- 
band was well known as a partner in the opu- 
lent house of Barre Brorners. The verses 
have the true ring of the familiar , and of- 
fer a pathetic contrast betweon the darling of 
fortune to whom they are addressed and the 
homeless wanderer, who sang the delights which 
he was never to know in .trains that will live 
while the world laste. Our readers will be in- 
terested in the lines, which have never before 
been published, and which we copy verbatim : 


To Mus. Bats, Lonnon. 

To ws, in despite of the absence of 
How sweet the remembrance of Home st! appears! 
From allurements abroad, which but flatter the eye, 
The unsatisfied heart turns, and says with a sigh, 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 
‘There’s no place like Home ; there’s no place like Home. 
Your exilo is blest with all fate can bestow, 
But mine has been checkered with many a woe; 
Yet though different our fortunes, our thoughts are 


the same, 
And both, as we think of Columbia, exclaim, 
Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home! 
There's no like Home ; there's no place like Home, 
Joan Howarp Parner. 

—tThat peculiar poet, Joun G. Saxe, found 
himself compelled to ask a brief loan of a can- 
dle a few evenings ago, at Saratoga, from a 
beautiful lady. ‘he next a.m. she found un- 
der her door the ensuing: 

You gave me a candle; I give you my thanks, 

‘ands add, a8 5 cee ‘ati cone due, 
There is not a \ Fl in these feminine ranks 
Who could, if she would, hold a candle to you. 
—Things have changed in England. At the 
Scorr centenpial in London Mr. HepworTH 
Drxon presided, with the Duke of Manchester 
and Lord Lytton as vice-presidents. In old 
times Mister Dixon would have occupied a seat 
somewhere lower down the table. 

—The Rev. Lovicx Pierce, D.D., father of 
Bishop Prerce, and the oldest minister of the 
Methodist Church in the South, being now in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age and the sixty- 
sixth of his ministry, preacned asermon an hour 


long at Haynesville, Georgia, a week or two ago, 
against the extravagance of female dress. . 
—The venerable Dr. Trna, of this city, preach- 


ed recently in Newbu: rt, and made reference 
to the fact that he was baptized in that church 
seventy-one years , nineteen years later was 
confirmed there, and first partook of the com- 
munion. 

—The Rey. FerpDInaND FaltHyvtt, father of 
Miss Exrty PatrHRULL, of the Victoria press, 
died recently in England, aged eighty-two. 

—German women are rapidly getting into 
business life. In Brussels the sisters EVERBERT 
have the most extensive house in the world for 
the manufacture of fine lace. The wife of Dr. 
De a Prerrg, chief of the Dental College of Bel- 

um, is her husband’s partner and associate. 

1 through Germany the wives of professional 
men are book-k rs for their husbands. 

—Mr. Caries Fenno HorrMan, a poet and 
novelist of the last generation, is and for twenty 
years has been an inmate of an insane asylum in 

onney vanin, His ‘‘Greyslacr, a Romance of 
the Mohawk,” is a charming fiction, the scenes 
of the story being laid in the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley. It is founded on the celebrated crimi- 
nal trial of Braucuamp for the murder of Col- 
onel Suarpr, of Kentucky, blending facts con- 
nected with the border annals of New York 
with the story of love, and displaye the powers 
of a master painter of human passions. 

—Mr. Cearies Lanman, of Washington, au- 
thor of that very useful book, the ‘ Dictionary 
of Con; ad been appointed American 
secretary of the Japanese legation at Washing- 
ton, and has entered upon his duties. 

—Mr. Wang, the new British envoy to Pekin, 
is the author of a text-book for the use of En- 
glishmen studying Chinese, which is conceded 
to be the best method of surmounting the great 
difficulties that have hitherto puzzled grammari- 


ans, 

—tThe Rev. Dr. Spring, of this city, has con- 
cluded the sixty-firet rear of his pastorate of the 
‘Brick Church” in this city. He was present 
in the pulpit on the anniver , and at the close 
of the sermon, by Rev. E. N. Wars, of Buffalo, 
spoke for fifteen minutes on the great changes 
which had taken place in the religious world 
during his pastorate. 

—The most pecunious man south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line is Mr. Joun Hopxins. Mr. 
Joan Horxrxs is worth $8,000,000, which he 
commeasced to make many ee in Balti- 
more a8 a small grocer. iow Mr. Horgixs 
pre to spend most of the $8,000,000 in the 

uilding and endowment of the John Hopki 
University, on the outskirts of the city of Balti- 
more. 

—That good Quaker, Joux Kina, was the firet 
teetotalerin Great Britain, is now seventy-four 
years old, and living with his fourth wife. All 
the teetotalers in the British monarchy are 
about to put up a penny each for the venerable 
Friend with hia fourth wife. 

—Queen Vicroris has made a beronet of Mr, 
Witiuam Warace, the heir of the Marquis of 
Hertford, as a reward for the activity and liber- 
ality he displayed in taking care of the sick and 
wounded in Paris during its great trial. | 

—Canon Kinase, author of ‘ Westward 
Ho,” is coming over to look at the Ho he wrote 
about so pleasantly. 

—Mr. Sage, of Wisconsin, a gentleman who 
has accumuldted many coupons in the lumber 
trade, has given $250,000 for the erection of a 
college for women at Ithaca. He also offers an- 
other gift of $100,000, on several conditions, chief 
of which is that the attendance on religious serv- 
ices at chapel in the morning shall be compul- 


sory. 

—Colonel Gtorcs Cugsrzy is announced au- 

thoritatively in the London Atheneum as being 
the author of the “Battle of Dorking.” Over 
200,000 copies of this clever magaztio article 
have been purchased, and a translation is now 
being made into French. 
‘uL1a WaRD Hows, CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 
Fanny Fern, James Parton, Colonel Hicarx- 
s0n, Colonel Warina, ‘Mrs. Warrne, and some 
others have o1 ized themselves into a picnic 
club at Newport, which meets every week under 
the greenwood tree for recreation. No need of 
Champagne among such effervescing spirits! 

—Madame Jeanette Power, one of the most 
eminent female naturalists of the day, has re- 
cently deceased in France. She was known as 
the discoverer of the secret of the manner in 
which the shell of the nautilus is formed, and 
her experiments upon the subject are among the 


most curious of the age. It is to Madame Pow- 
ER that we owe, likewise, the invention of the 
aquarium. She was much esteemed in the sci- 
entific world, a member of most of the European 
academies of science, and held a le of figh 
distinction at the Academy of Brussels, and, 
withal, so truly feminine and simple-hearted that 
all this honor and glory was freely forgiven. 

—Mlle. Lovisz Mususacu, the most popu- 
lar of Prussian female novelists, is about to be 
appointed reader to the Crown Princess. She 
is one of the high moral writers of Germany— 
what they disdainfully speak of as giving “‘a 
pailful of warm water e tumbler of the miik 
of human kindness,” seeking thus to extinguish 
the glow of youthful enius. 

—Lord Houghton, in a speech at the Scort 
centennial, speaking of Miss Hope Scort, the 
sole survivor of the line, mentioned the kind of 
loneliness in which the names of all the great 
litérateurs stand. They have rargly left descend- 
ants. ‘“‘ Wehaveno SHAKSPEARB, no MILTON, no 
Bacon, no Newton, no Porg, no BYRON; Italy 
has no Dants, no Pereancn, no ARIOSsTO, or 

TERI; Germany has no GogTHE, no SCHILLER, 
no Heine; France has no MonTal@nE, no DeEs- 
OARTES, 00 VOLTAIRE, NO LAMARTINE. There is 
no descendant known of LutHer, CaLvin, or 
Joun Knox. The fact is remarkable, and not fa- 
vorable to the theory of an indefinite progress of 


humanity. The race of the very great does not 
multiply, while the race of the very little is as 
the sands of the sea.’” 


—It is said that the Emperor Wi.u1am Is declin- 

ing in strength on account of age, and that he 
can not long continue in his present position. 
Many of the stronger officials of Germany are 
known to be In favor of a republic, and public 
opinion tends surely, if slowly, to its establish- 
ment. 
—The Methodist clergymen in. the United 
States—18,000—are asked to give one dollar each 
toward erecting a monument to the memory of 
Pati Emory, the founder of Methodism in 
America, 

—Despite the injunctions of his physician, Vice- 
President CotFax has: made.a ¢) h—a little 
one—to a Sunday-school at St. Paul, in which 
he stated that when a child of three years his 
mother took him to the infant class of a Sunday- 
school. Afterward he became a teacher, and 
taught twelve . “One of the pleasant 
events of my life,” remarked Mr. C., ‘is this: 
not long since a genticman, now in the ministry, 
came to me and told me that it was through 
words spoken by me in teaching my class that 
he was led to join the ministry. 

—For reasons not made khown to the com- 
mon world of Italy, Victor EManveL has form- 
ally announced his determination never to slec 
at the Quirinal Palace. ‘‘ Uneasy lies the hea 
where sits a crown.” 

= Royalty bas ogain made obelsance to art, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Lovisg, and the 
Marquis of Lorne having recently paid a visit te 
Gustave Dork. 

—Mr. James Paget, an eminent surgeon of 
England, bas been knighted by the Queen in 
recognition of his professional merits. 

—Hon. Ropert Toomss, of Georgia, who seems 


to be dually feeling his way forward into 
public remarked recently to a newspaper 
man that his candidate for the Presidency is 


General Hancock, and that he will support 
Grant rather than young Mr. Apams, Chief 
Justice Cass, or any of the ‘“‘new departure’’ 
Democrats. 

—As though it were something to be proud 
of, it is sent through the papers that over 
‘$4,000,000 eet diamon! were worn at 
Congress Hall, toga, a few evenings since. 
Prominent among the ornamented were the 
wives of Commodore VanpERBIL1, A. T. STEW- 


azT, Judge Hitton, Porrer PALMER, Mr, 
Kew, J Garvin, General Baker, and 
euch. 


—Mr, Joun A. Brown, of Philadelphia, gives 
$300,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital in that 
city, on condition that it shall be used exclusive- 
ly for the support of the hospital, and not for’ 
bull rofessor SanpERS gave the land 
and buildings. 

—Speaking of the Sranvisx celebration, the 
Boston Feet emits the opinion that some of the 
speakers went Miles away from the subject. 

—Professor Morzer is writing a ‘First Sketch 
of English Literature, for Schools,” to be pub- 
lished in November. 

—Mr. Giapstong, the Premier of England, is 
about to give his daughter In marriage to the 
Rev. Mr. DuckwokrrH, lately tutor to Prince 
LEoPoLp, a great favorite at court, who has the 
merit of being a very good man, and the advan- 
tage of being considered very handsome. Should 
he retain the favor of Queen and minister, his 
chances of preferment are prime, and he is said 
to deserve it. 

—The retirement in which Queen Victoria 
lives is not merely a freak on her part; it is, ina 
great measure, rendered imperative by the state 
of her health. She suffers very much from a kind 
ofnervousness, which might very easily pass into 
a more serious malady under the strain of an ex- 
elting and fatiguing public life. She is also sub- 
ject to giddiness and nausea when holding levee, 
orin any other crowded assembly. The doctors 
recommend frequent change of air and a quiet 
life; and there can be no doubt that, considering 
the hereditary condition of the famil: , they have 
strong reasons for giving this advice in a very 
peremptory manner. 


—Mr. FREDERICK Kapp, for many years a 
resident of this city, where he enjoy e hon- 
ors and the emoluments of ce! valuable of- 


fices, has returned to his native Germany, and 

done himself the honor to write a book about 
of more than common savagery. 

oe one Bi the eminent wiolizist, is said to 

be hopelessly {11 at his home in Maine. He first 

ay red in this country at the Park Theatre in 

this elty in 1843, In 


845 he returned to Eu- 
rope, revisiting this country in in 1851. In 
ier he again went back to Norway, and once 
more sought the United States four years 5g, 
in the December of 1867. Since then he has 
married an American lady, and twice crossed the 
ocean, settling for the time being in Maine. He 
was born in Bergen, Norway, February 5, 1810, | 
so that at present he is in his sixty-second year. 

—The late Mr. Woopwakrp, librarian to Queen 
Vicrorta, left a very full ‘ Dictionary of Dates,” _ 
compiled with especial reference to the biogra- 
phies of artists and men of letters, which is in 
press in London. It is to contain 1200 pages 
closely printed in double columns, and will be 
the most complete wor's of ite kind. 


596 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
mark that this trimming can be used for baskets of any shape desired, and is 
especially adapted to renovating worn-out baskets. 


Point Lace Tidy, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts pretty little tidy is worked in point lace embroidery. Transfer the design 
on linen, as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized quarter section of the tidy, 
and sew on, first, the Swiss muslin pieces, as shown by Fig. 2, and afterward ran 
on the point lace braid, Fasten the intersecting points of the braid together with. 
out passing the needle 


__ (Serremper 23, 1871. 
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Lace and Point Lace Collar, Figs. 1-7. 


Tre ifustration, Fig. 1, shows a collar of point lace braid worked on lace in 
imitation of the real point, which can be worn with the most elegant toilette: ‘Vhe 
collar is made of fine Brussels Ince, lace insertion, and various kinds of figured 
point lace braid. ‘To make the collar, transfer the whole design, one-half of which 
is given by Fig. 34, Supplement, to paper, and on this sew a piece of lace of a cor- 
responding size. Baste the different kinds of point lace braid and the insertion, 
which Figs. 3-7, on page 597, show in full size, on the lace following the lines of 








the design, and observing the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and the 
full-sized section, Fig. 2, on 
page 597; in doing this the § 
needle must not be passed 
through the paper founda- 
tion. Run the outlines of 
the stems and the small scat- 
tered flowers and dots (see 
Fig. 2) with fine thread, and 
button-hole stitch them closely ; then 
separate the collar from the paper. 
Fasten the different arabesques, flow- 
ers, and leaves formed of point lace 
braid on the under side of the em- 
broidery with button-hole stitches of 
fine thread; in doing this lay on a 
thread of coarse tatting cotton to sur- 
round each figure on the right side, 
and catch this thread in working the 
button-hole stitches. Cut away the 
lace underneath the figures formed 
of insertion. For the remainder, 
trim the collar as shown by the illustration with lace stitches, 
and on the outer scallops with small woven picots (see Fig. 5). 
‘The collar may be ornamented at the back and front with bows 
of colored ribbon, and the scallops at the neck underlaid with 
similar ribbon. 


Waste-paper Basket_with Embroidered Lambrequins 
Pr Figs. 1 and 2. sa 

Tus elegant waste-paper basket is made of bronzed, yellow, 
and black polished reeds. The upper part of the basket, which 
rests on a stand, consists of six oblong sloping pieces, which are 
trimmed with red cloth lambrequins ornamented with embroidery. 
‘These lambrequins must be cut in the shape of the basket, long 
enough to form the lining of each part at the same time; they 
are pinked all around, and trimmed on the edge with black vel- 
vet ribbon, which is edged on both sides with white silk soutache. 


arabesque 


ribbon 
tache, 


material. 


ters wide. 


Fig. 1.—Waste-parer Basket witn 
Emprowrerep LaMBReQuiys, 
For design see Supplement, No, XX., Figs. 61 and 62. 


together with 
gum -arabic, 
The lam- 
brequin at the under edge of the sloped part of the basket 

is also of red cloth; the points are edged with velvet 
ribbon and soutache, and the embroidery figure on 
each point is worked in chain stitch with black and 
white silk im the design given by Fig. 62, Sup- 
plement. ‘The lambrequins may, of course, be Ly 
set on a basket of a different shape by mak- 
ing them to suit the form of the basket, 


Waste-paper Basket run with 
Colored Braid. 
Tus waste-paper basket is 
made of polished black willow 
reeds, run with wide worst- 


oO i 
ed braid of two bright Ae 


77, 
be 





contrasting colors, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. It is to 
be observed that 
the pieces of 
braid are 
run al- 





ternately over and under the vertical bars 
of the basket Knotted woolen fringe, 
which can be worked like either of the 
fringes shown by Figs. 1 and 2, page 424, 
Harper's Bazar, No. 27,Vol. 1V., and two 
tassels of cut worsted balls. complete the 
trimming of the basket. We would re- 
































































On the overlapping 
piece of the lam- 
brequin work the 
figure 
given by the design 
of Fig. 61, Supple- 
ment, with velvet 
and 
Trim the 
point of each lam- 
brequin with a piece 
of woolen cord laid 
in three loops, the 
‘ends of which are orna- 
‘mented each with a 
button covered with 
colored silk, and with 
three oblong grelots 
covered with the same 
A_ button 
made in a similar man- 
ner is fastened on the 
loops (see full-sized il- 
lustration, Fig. 2). For 
the form of the larger 
and smaller round but- 
tons use turned wooden moulds : 
but for the oblong grelots use — 
paper tubes, which are rolled 
together of a strip of paper 

an inch and three-quar- 
‘The wind- 
ings of the paper 
tube are pasted 























Fig. 2.—TasseL For 
WASTE-PAPER 
Basket. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr anp Point Lace Cottar.—[See Page 597.) 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 34, 


this 


sou- No. 


Fig. 1.—Poist 


Lace Tipy. 
Repucep 


Size. 
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Take two equal 
pieces 
length 
for the border, 
and with twisted 
crochet 
80, work, 
first, on one side 
of one piece of 
braid always al- 
ternately 5. de. 
(double crochet) 
on the first hole of the . 
braid, 
stitch). 
lar round on one side 
of the other piece of 
braid, and join both 
pieces of braid with one 
round of ch. scallops as 
follows: Lay the pieces 
of braid with the cro- 
cheted rounds flat side 
by side, so that every 
5 de. are transposed, 
then crochet 1 sl. (slip stitch), with 
which surround the ch. before the 
5 de. of one and the ch. after 
the opposite 5 de. of the 
other round, as shown by 

the illustration ; * work 
18 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 18 ch., 
so that a loop is 


through the- linen, and 
work in lace stitch with 
fine thread, as shown 
the full-sized illustration. 
The point lace braid may 
also be sewed on a lace 
foundation, and the lace 
stitches worked on the lace, 
to save time and labor, 
On the point lace braid, 
which forms the outer edge of the 
tidy, work large and small button. 
hole stitched scallops. 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 597. 

Tux manner of working this in- 
sertion is very simple; it is worked 
lengthwise in two equal parts with 
twisted crochet cotton. a foun- 
dation of the requisite length work 
for the Ist round.—1 sc. (single 
crochet) on each foundation stitch. 2d round.—>* 6 qe. (quad- 
ruple crochet) on the next 6 st., 6 ch. (chain stitch), with these 
pass over 5 st. (stitch); repeat from *. 3d round.— > 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) crocheted on the middle of the 6 qc., so that these are held 
together there as shown by the illustration, 2 ch., 1 p. (picot; that 
is, 3 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of the 3 ch.), 3 ch., 1 p., 2 ch.; re- 
peat from *. 4th round,—1 sc. on the first of the 6 qe. of the 
second round, + 3 ch., 1 p. of 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of the 
5 ch., 3 ch.; on the following 6 ch. of the second round one dot 
of 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de. (double crochet), 
1 ste. (short treble crochet), 2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc.; repeat from ¥, 
Work the last three rounds also on the other side of the foundation. 


Point Lace and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, 
See illustrations on page 597. | 


Port lace braid with holes woven in is required for making 
insertion. 


of the 
needed 


cotton, 


7 ch. (chain 
Work a simi- 


Waste-paren Basket RUN WiTH COLORED 


formed, then 3 Brat. 2 


ch, 1 sl. 
With which surround the ch. next to every 5 and 5 de., as 
shown by the illustration; repeat from *. The loops 
formed of every 18 ch. must always lie in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘Ihe pieces of point lace braid thus joined are 

next edged on both free sides with one round of te. ~ 
(treble crochet) and ch. each, as follows: > 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the next loop of the joining 
round, and at the same time on the outer 
edge of the point lace braid (see illustra 
tion), 2 ch., twice alternately 3 te. 
worked off together in one stitch on 
the next hole of the braid, 5 ch., 

then again 3 tc. worked off in~ 

my one stitch on the same B 

" 2 ch., and repeat from *. 


Ps 





ha 


cotton, may be nsed for trimming lingerit; 
when worked with coarse cotton oF 7 
cotton, it is suitable for covers, window — 


shades, etc. ‘The edging is ot eae 
with one and partly with two threads’ ‘4 
tles). Begin with the ronnd forming the 

three-leaved figures and the first row of 


Sepreuper 23, 1871.] ee see. 


the small scallops, and work as follows: With one thread work a 
small ring of 4 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (pivot), 4 ds. ; then fasten 
the second thread, which we will call the working thread, to the 
end of the first thread, which now serves for a foundation thread, 
tar the ring downward, and * on the foundation thread work 
4ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ; for the scallop nearest the small ting work 1 p., 
G ds., which form half the stem of the three-leaved figure. ‘Turn 
the work so that the ring is again turned upward, and work with 
the foundation thread 
only, paying no at- 
tention to the other 
thread, first the inner 
ring of the first leaf- 
let of 8 ds., 1 short 
p., 8ds. ; on this ring 
work second ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the 
p. of the small ring 
worked in the begin- 
ning, 6 ds., fasten to 
the short p. of the 
preceding ring, 1 p., 
9 ds. 1 p., 3 ds., 
fasten to the thread interval at the joining point of the inner ring; 
this closes the first leaflet of the three-leaved figure. Now work 
two more such leaflets with the same thread in a similar manner, 
as shown by the illustration, then turn the three-leaved figure 
downward, and again work with both thread. ing the thread 
just used for a foundation, 6 ds., which form the second half of the 
stem, fasten to the p. before the 6 opposite ds, of the stem, then 
4ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; tarn this row of stitches, forming a small scal- 
lop, downward, and with the founda- 
tion thread only work a small ring of 
4 ds., fasten to the last p. of the third 
leaflet of the figure, and 4 ds. ; turn 
the figure downward, work with both 
threads one scallop of 4 ds., 1 p..4ds., 
turn this scallop downward, work with 
the foundation thread only one ring 
of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., and repeat from 
* in the requisite length, fastening 
the side leaflets of the three-leaved 
figures together, observing the illus- 
tration, Next work for the upper 
edge of the lace three rounds of scal- 
lops, each with two threads; in the 
first and second of these three rounds 
each scallop counts 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., 
after each scallop fasten to the near- 
est p. at the mid- 
dle of a scallop 
of the eding 
round. TTheacale 
lops of the third 
round consist 
each of 10 ds. ; 
after each scal- 
-lop fasten to the 
next p. of the 
receding round. 
‘inally, work the 
scallop round at 
the outer edge of 
the lace, which 
is also worked 
with 2 threads: 
%* fasten these 2 
threads to the joining picot of two leaf figures, and on 
the foundation thread work nine times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p., then 1 ds., fasten to the p. of the midudle leaflet, 
and work 1 ds. and nine times alternately | p., 2 ds. 
Repeat from *. 


Tatted Rosettes for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This rosette is worked of fine tatting cotton. 
For the centre work separate circles of connected rings, 
and sew these on each other in raised work. ‘The first 
of these circles consists of three raised smal! rings; for 
each of the latter work 5 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), 
5 ds. ; in working the third ring, instead of forming the 
p., fasten to the picots of the two rings previously 
worked, holding them together. Then tie the working 
thread to the projecting end of thread at the beginning 
of the work. In connection with this circie work a sec- 
ond circle of five rings that come close together; each 
of these rings counts 5 ds., 1 p., twice alternately 2 ds., 
1p., then ds. After finishing the last ring, 
tie the beginning and end of the thread to- 
gether and fasten it. The third circle, to be 
worked separately, consists of seven rings, 
each ring of 5 ds., 1 p., four times alternate- 
ly 2ds., tp. then 5ds. The fourth circle 
counts nine rings of the size of the rings of 
the preceding cir- 
cle ; these rings are 
separated from each 
other by a space of 
an eighth of an inch 
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each. ‘The outer edge of the rosette, which consists of two rows 
of semicircular scallops joined by Josephine knots, is worked in 
one round, but with three threads, two of which form each the 
foundation thread for one row of scallops. Commence this ronnd 
with the inner row of scallops, to be joined with the rings of the 
fourth circle, and work first with two threads, using one for a fonn- 
dation, * one scallop as follows: twice alternately 8 ds., 1 p., then 
3 ds., turn this scallop dowaward, and with the working thread 
only work one Jose- 
phine knot of eight 
right stitches ; now lay 
on the third thread, 
and on it work one 
scallop of the outer row 
of three times alter. 
nately 8 ds., 1 p., then 
8 ds. Turn this scal- 
lop downward, and 
work with the working 
thread only one Jose- 
phine knot of eight 
Tight stitches, then 
close beside the scallop 
previously worked of 
the inner row, again using the forndation thread for & foundation, 
work one scallop of 9 ds., and fasten to the second and fourth 
picot between each 3 and 3 ds. of one ring of the fourth circle; 
now with the working thread only work one Josephine knot of 
eight right stitches, turn the work so that the call last worked 
is turned downward. On the foundation thread of the scallop of 
the outer row, and close to the latter, work a similar scallop of 
three times alternately 8 ds., 1 P., 
then 8 ds. ; turn this scallop down- 
ward, work with the working thread 
only one Josephine knot of eight 
right stitches, and repeat from >. 
Finally, sew the separately worked 
circles on each other from the un- 
der side in raixed work. 

Fig. 2.—This rosette is worked 
with tatting cotton, No. 80. Work, 
first, for the four-leaved figure in 
the centre of the rosette, one ring 
of 8 ds. (double stitch ; that is, one 
stitch right, one stitch left), six 
times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 
then 1 more p., 3 ds. In connec- 
tion with this ring work three more 
similar rings, but instead of forming 

the first p., al- 
ways fasteneach 
ring to the last 
p. of the preced- 
ing ring. In- 
stead of form- 
ing the last. p. 
in the last ring, 
fasten to. the 
first p. of the 
first ring; then 
“fasten tthe 
thread, turn the 
work, and work 
* 9 ds., foor 
times alternate- 
ly 1 p, 2 ds, 
: then 1 more p., 
9ds. The picots at the sides, which serve for fasten. 
ing, must be somewhat longer than the remaining pi. 
cots. Close the row of stitches in a ring, then repeat 
five times from *, In working the following rings, 
fasten each, instead of forming the first p., to the lies 
p. of the preceding ring. Besides this, fasten the ring- 
on the four-leaved figure as shown by the illustration. 
After finishing the last ring, which, instead of forming 
the last p., is fustened to the first p. of the first ring, 
fasten the thread and cut it off. Now work * 9 ds., 
fasten to the six-leaved figure as shown by the illastra- 
tion, 9 ds., close the row of stitches in a ring, then turn 
the work. After one-eighth of an inch space work a 
ring of 4 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 
more p., 4 ds.; turn the work, and, after one-eighth 
of an inch space, repeat from >, always going forward. 
After finishing the last ring, fasten the thread and cut 
it off. The last round is worked with two threads 
(shuttles). ‘Tie both threads together, * fasten the 
working thread to the middle Pp. of the next 
ring, and on the foundation thread work one 
of 2 ds., nine times alternately 1 1 
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worked with fine or coarse tatting cotton, accord- 
ing to the purposes for which they are designed. 
Begin the square at the middle with one of the 
four-leaved figures, which are worked as shown 
by the illustration; in working the three re- 
maining figures fasten to the corresponding 
picots of the figures already finished, observing 
the illustration. Work first the inner row of 
rings, which are fastened to each other as well 
as to the picots of the leaf figures, in the man- 
ner plainly shown by the illustration; between 
the rings there remains a space of an eighth of 
an inch. In working the second outer row of 
rings fasten each space between the rings to the 
space of the preceding row, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finally, form a wheel in the middle 
of the square, braiding a thread of the cotton 
through the four picots that meet there. 





(Continued from No. 81, page 487.) 


HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By rug Avtnos or “Joss Harrax, Gextieman.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


Lapy Dunsmore was a shrewd and far-see- 
ing woman, She responded with the utmost 
civility to all Miss Bertha Rivers's advances, 
and planned no end of gayeties for her and Han- 
nah, from which the Rivers family might plainly 
see—and she meant them to see—that she de- 
sired her friend Miss Thelluson’s visit to be made 
as pleasant as ‘ible. : 

But fate and Hannah’s own will stood in the 
way. Adeline deelined more rapidly than any 
one expected ; and it soon became evident that 
she was never likely to quit those dull lodgings 
in Harley Street, except to be taken back to 
Easterham in the one peaceful way—as, however 
far off they died, it had always been the custom 
to carry home all the Riverses. Even Adeline 
herself seemed to understand this, 

“J don't want to atir from here; it is too 
much trouble,” she said one day to Hannah, now 
daily beside her. ‘‘ But, afterward, tell them 
they may take me home. Not to the Grange— 
that never was home—but to the Moat House. 
Let them have me one night in the drawing-room 
there before they put me under the daisies. And 
let Bernard read the service over me. And— 
you may tell him and them all that I was not 
sorry to die—I did not mind it—I felt so tired!” 

Nevertheless 


i 0Qn some fond breast the parting soul relies ;” 


and that breast was, for Adeline, not her hus- 
band’s, but Hannah’s. Of any one else's nurs- 
ing she testified such impatience—perhaps feel- 
ing instinctively that it was given more out of 
duty than love—that gradually both Mr. Mel- 
ville and Bertha let her have her own way. 
Things ended in Miss Thelluson’s spending most 
of her time, not in the Dunsmores’ lively man- 
sion, but in that dull drawing-room, from whence, 
exept He her bedroom, Adeline was never moved. 

** Do stay with her as much as you can,” en- 
treated Bernard, who ran up for a day to Lon- 
don as often as he could, but who still saw no 
more than brothers usually see—the mere out- 
side of his sister's life. He knew she was doom- 
ed; but then the doctors had said Adeline was 
consnimptiye, and not likely to live to be old. 
“‘And she has had a happy life, married to a 
good fellow whom. she was always fond of. 

Poor Adeline! And she has grown so mach at- 
tached to you, Hannah. She says you are such 
a comfort to her!" 

“I think I have rather a faculty for comfort- 
ing sick people: perhaps because doing so com- 
forts me.” 3 

But Hannah did not say—where was the use 
of saying ?—that this comfort was to her not un- 
needed. The uncertainty of her present posi- 
tion ; the daily self-suppression it entailed; nay, 
the daily hypocrisy—or what to her honest nature 
felt like such—were so painful that sometimes 
when Bernard appeared she did not know wheth- 
er she were glad or sorry to see him. But ev- 

body else—even to the Dunsmores—seemed 
heartily glad. And no one seemed to have the 
slightest saepioion of any bond between Rosie's 
aunt and Rosie’s father except little Rosie. 
Sometimes this was to her a relief—sometimes 
an inexpressible pain. 

**Good-by, and God bless you for all your 
goodness to my sister,” said Bernard one Satur- 
day as he was going back to Easterham. ‘They 
will bless you one of these days,” added he, ten- 
derly—all he could say, for he and she were-not 
alone.. They seldom were alone now. Oppor- 
tunities were so difficult to make; and when 
made, the fear of being broken in upon in their 
téte-d-tétes caused them to feel awkward and un- 
comfortable—at least Hannah did. 

**Good-by,” she responded, with a sad, in- 
ward smile at the phrase ‘‘ one of these days.” 
Did it mean when they should be married? But 

that day might never come, or come when they 
were quite elderly people, and hope deferred had 
drained their hearts dry of all but- the merest 
dregs of love. And the picture of the woman 
who might have been Bernard’s wife, happy and 
honored, accepted by his fainily, welcomed by his 
neighbors, reigning joyfully at the House on the 
Hill, and finally succeeding to the Moat House, 
to be there all that a Lady Rivers should be 
—presented itself bitterly to Hannah's imagina- 
tion. She had taken from him the chance of all 
this, and more, and-given him in retarn—what ? 
A poor, weary heart, which, though it was burat- 
ing with love, could not utter more than that 
cold ‘+ good-by.” 

But when she had said it and returned to Ade- 
line's bedside Hannah forgot the troubles of life 
in the solemnity of fast-advancing death. 
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“It is hard Bernard is obliged to go,” the 
sick girl said, pitifally. ‘‘He likes to sit with 
me a little, I can see that. They do not, and 
therefore I don’t want to have them. Besides, 
I can't have one of them without having both ; 
and I won't have both. Nobody could expect it.” 

“No,” said Hannah, feeling sorrowfully that 
it was useless to argue against what had grown 
almost into a monomania, though the poor sick 
girl had still self-control enough not to betray 
herself, except in incidental, half-intelligible 
words like these. Better leave it thus, and let 
her sorrow die with her—one of the heart- 
wounds which nobody avenges ; one of the thefts 
for which nobody is punished, 

At length, just in the middle of the London 
season, when, one summer morning, Mayfair lay 
in the passing lull between the closing of operas 
and theatres, and the breaking up of late balls, a 
cab thundered up to the Earl of Dunsmore's 
door. It was Mr. Melville coming to fetch Miss 
Thelluson to his wife. She was dying. 

And then Hannah found ont that the young 
man had some feeling. Full of strength and 
health himself, he had never really believed 
in Adeline’s illness, still less her approaching 
death, till now, and it came upon him with a 
shock indescribable. Overwhelmed with grief, 
and something not unlike remorse, during the 
twelve hours she still lingered he never quitted 
her side, Careless as he had been to his living 
wife, to a wife really dying he was the tenderest 
husband in the world. So mach so that she 
once turned to Hannah with a piteous face : 

“¢Oh, if this could only last! Couldn’t you 
make me well again?” 

But she could not be made well again; and it 
might not have lasted, this late happiness which 
gave her peace in dying. .. Poor Adeline! it was 
better to die! And when Hannah watched the 
big fellow, now utterly subdued by the emotion 
of the hour, insist upon feeding his wife with 
every mouthful of her last food as tenderly as if 
she were a baby—sit supporting her on the bed, 
motionless for hour, till his limbs were all cramp- 
ed and stiff—sadder than ever seemed the blind 
folly, rhaps began in a mistake on both sides, 
which had ended in letting a poor heart first starve 
for love, and then grow poisoned with a nameless 
jealousy, until between the hunger and the poi- 
son it died. 

For Adeline did die; bat her death was peace- 
ful, and it was in her husband's arms. 

“He is fond of me, after all, you see,” she 
whispered to Hannah in one of Herbert's mo- 
mentary absences. ‘‘It was very foolish-of me 
to be so jealous of Bertha. Perhaps I should 
not had it been a thing I could have spoken 
about. And don’t speak of it now, please. Only, 
if he ever wants to Jo as his father did, and the 
law will allow it, tell him he may as well marry 
Bertha as any body: I shall aot mind.” 

But to Bertha herself, although she kissed her 
in token of amity and farewell, Adeline said not 
a word. The secret wound, vainly plastered 
over, seemed to bleed even though she was dy- 


ing. 

Her end had come so suddenly at last that no 
one from Easterham had been sent for; and 
when Bernard arrived next morning at his ac- 
customed hoar, it was to find a shut-up house, 
and his sister “‘ away.” ‘Then, in the shock of 
his first grief, Hannah found ont, as she had 
never done before, how close, even with all their 
faults, was the tie which bound him to his own 
people. It touched her deeply; it made her 
love him better, and honor him more; and yet 
it frightened her. For there might come a time 
when he had to choose, deliberately and deci- 
sively, between the love of kindred and the love 
of her; and she foresaw now more clearly thun 
ever how hard the struggle would be. 

In the absorption of her close attendance upon 
Adeline she had heard little ot what was going 
on in the outside world. Even ‘the bill”—the 
constant subject of discussion at Dunsmore 
House — had faded out of her mind, till such 
phrases as *‘ read the first time,” ‘‘ read the sec- 
ond time,” “‘very satisfactory majority,” and soon, 
met her ear. Once they would have been mere 
meaningless forms of speech; now she listened 
intently, and tried hard to understand. She did 
understand so far as to learn that there was every 
probability this session of the bill's passing the 
Commons, and being carried up to the Honse of 
Lords, where, upon a certain night, a certain 
number of noblemen, sume biased one way or 
other by party motives, and a proportion voting 
quite carelessly, without any strong feeling at all 
in the matter, would decide her happiness and 
Bernard's for life. 

It was a crisis so hard, a suspense so terrible, 
that perhaps it was as well this grief came to 
dull it a little. Not entirely. Even amidst his 
sorrow for his sister, Hannah could detect a nerv- 
ous restlessness in Mr. Rivers's every movement ; 
and every day, too, he sought eagerly for the 
newspaper, and often his hands actually trembled 
as he took it up, and turned at once to the par- 
liamentary notices. But he never said one word 
to Hannah, nor she to him; indeed, this time 
they were never alone at all. 

Adeline was to be buried at home, and Mr. 
Melville begged that Hannah would accompany 
Bertha, and take her place, with his wife's sis- 
ters and his own, at the funeral. Lady Rivers, 
in a note, asked the same, adding a cordial in- 
vitation that she should stay at the Moat House, 
Hannah looked at Bernard, 

“Yes, go,” he said; ‘‘I wish it. They are 
very grateful to you for your goodness to her. 
And I want you,” he continued, in a low tone, 
‘to try to be one of us—which you may be be- 
fore very long.” 

This was all; but Hannah felt forced to obey, 
even though it cost her the first parting from her 
child. Oniy a three days’ parting, however, 
and Bernard seemed so glad that she should go. 

She, too, as she sat with the other three 


monrners—one in each corner of the silent rail- 
way carriage—and watched the soft rain falling 
on the fields and reddening hedges, under which, 
here and there, appeared a dot of yellow, an 
early primrose, she was conscious in her heart of 
@ throb of hope responding to the pulses of the 
spring; and once, suddenly looking up at Ber- 
nard, she fancied he felt it too. It was nature, 
humar natare ; and human passion, suppressed 
but never crushed, waking out of its long sleep, 
and crying unto God to bless it with a little hap- 
piness, even as he blesses the reviving earth with 
the pean of the spring. 

Miss Thelluson’s welcome at the Moat House, 
mournful as it was, was kind; for they had all 
been touched by her kindness to the dead, and 
sorrow strikes the tenderest chord in every heart. 
She had never liked Bernard’s people so well, or 
been drawn to them so much, as during that 
quiet evening when poor Adeline’s coffin rested 
a night under the Moat House roof, or the day 
after, when, with all the family, she followed it to 
its last resting-place. 

It was a curious sensation. To stand as one 
of them—these Riverses, whom she loved not, 
at best merely liked—well aware how little they 
had ever liked her, and how ignorant they were 
of the tie which bound herto them. Guiltless as 
she knew herself to be, she was not without a 
painful feeling of deception, that jarred terribly 
upon her proud and candid spirit. She scarcel 
said a word to Bernard, until he whispered, 
“Do speak to me now and then, or they will 
think it so strange.” But even then her words 
were formal and few. : 

She had meant to leave on the third day, for 
she yearned to be back with her darling; but 
fate came between. Sir Austin, long an invalid, 
and almost a nonentity in the family, passed, 
the night after his daughter’s funeral, suddenly 
and unawares, into the silent dignity of death. 
When Hannah came down next morning it was 
to find the Moat House plunged once more into 
that decent, decorous affliction which was: all 
that could be expected of them under the cir- 
cumstances, 

They begged her to stay a little longer, and 
she staid. ‘There was a good deal to be done, 
and the ladies soon found out how well Miss 
Thelluson could do it. Also, not being a rela- 
tive, she could see the visitors, and retail to the 
family the wide-spread sympathy expressed for 
it at Easterham, and for many miles round. 
‘You are such a comfort to us,” they said ; and 
Bernard, whom his father’s death seemed to af- 
fect more deeply than Hannah had expected, 
said, in, his entreating eyes, ‘‘You are such a 
comfort to me.” So what could she do but stay? 

A few days more, and the Rivers vault was 
again opened ; and Miss Thelluson stood beside 
it, with all the Rivers family except the new 
Sir Austin, of whom nobody spoke except the 
Easterham lawyer, who lamented confidentially 
to Hannah that Mr. Rivers should be kept out 
of his title, though it could not be for more than 
a few years. The hapless elder brother, whose 
mind grew weaker and weaker every day, though 
his body was strong enough, might at any time 
have some fit that would carry him off, and pre- 
vent his being an incumbrance longer. 

“And then,” whispered the lawyer, ‘Mr. 
Rivers will be Sir Bernard ; and what a fine po- 
sition he will hold !—one of the finest in the coun- 
ty. What a pity.he has no heir!—only an heir-" 
ess. But of course lie will now m: imme- 
diately. Indeed, he owes it to his family.” 

Hannah listened, as she was now Jearning 10 
listen—teaching her poor, mobile, conscious 
the hardness of marble: her heart, too, if pos- 
sible; for these torments, so far from lessening, 
would increase day by day. How should she 
ever bear them? She sometimes did not know. 

The family had just come out of the study, 
where the will had been read, and were settling 
down to that strange quiet evening known in 
most households, when, the dead having been 
taken away and buried ont of sight, the living, 
with an awful sense of relief as well as of loss, 
try to return to their old ways—eat, drink, and 
talk as usual. But it was in vain; and aftera 
silent dinner Bernard went back to the exam- 
ination of papers in the study. Thence he pres- 
ently sent a message for help. - 

‘*T suppose that means Miss Thelluson,” said 
Bertha, with a half laugh, which Lady Rivers 
gravely extinguished. 

“Go, my dear. I dare say your brother-in- 
law finds you more useful to him than any one 
else.” So Hannah went. 

Bernard was sitting—his head in bis hands. 
It was a white, woe-begone face that he lifted 
up to Hannah. 

“Thank you for coming. I thought perhaps 
you might. I wanted comfort.” 

SR said a few commonplace but gentle 
words. 


“Oh no, it is not that. I am not sorry my 
poor old father is away. It was his time to go. 
And for me, there will be one less to fight 
against, one less to wound.” 

He said the latter words half inaudibly—ev- 
idently not meaning her to hear; but she did, 
at least some of them. A wild, bitter answer 
came to her lips, but this was not the time to 
utter it. She merely replied by an offer of help, 
and sat down to fulfill it. He showed her what 
to do, and they went on working silently to- 
gether for nearly half an hour. 

But the extremes of human emotion are not 
so far apart as they seem. Keen and réal as the 
young man’s ‘grief was, he was a young man 
still, and when the woman he loved sat beside 
him, with her sweet, grave look, and her calm, 
still manner, another passion than grief began to 
stir within him. 

“Hannah,” he cried, seizing her hand, ‘are 
you happy or mizerable—as I am? or, which 
seems most likely, have you no feeling at all ?” 

She looked up. It was not a face of stone. 








‘Put your work away—what does it matter? 
Talk to me, Hannah. Think how long it ic 
since you and I have had a quiet word together.” 

‘Can I help that?” 

“‘No—nor I. We are both of us victims— 
tied and bound victims in the hands of fate. 
Sometimes I think she will get the better of us, 
and we shall both perish miserably.” 

‘That is a very melancholy view to take of 
things,” said Hannah, half smiling. ‘‘ Let us 
hope it is not quite true.” 

“*My bright, brave-hearted woman! If I had 
you always beside me, I should not go down, 
It is being alone that sinks a man to despair. 
Still, suspense is very hard.” 

And then he told her what she had not been 
before aware of—that the bill had safely passed 
the House of Commons; that Lord Dunsmore 
and other peers, a rather strong party, hoped 
even in the House of Lords, which had hitherto 
always thrown it out, to get this year a sufficient 
majority to carry it through and make it the law 
of the land. 

‘*And then, Hannah, we can be married— 
married immediately.” 

He rather than uttered the words. 
Passion resisted had conquered him with double 
force. 

** But—your own people?” 

** They like you now—appreciate you, even as 
Lady Dunsmore does.” (He did not see, and 
Hannah had not the heart to suggest, that per- 
haps it was in consequence of that appreciation.) 
‘* Besides, whether or not, they must consent. 
They can not go against me. My father has 
left every thing in my hands. I am, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the head of the family. It 
is that which makes me so anxious. Should 
the bill not pass— But it shall pass!” he crit 
impetuously, ‘‘and then no power on earth 
prevent me from marrying the woman I choose— 
and that is you!” 

‘‘Strange, strange!” murmured Hannah, balf 
to herself, and dropped her conscious face, and 
felt more like a girl than she had done for many 
years. For she had no duties to think of; her 
child was away, there was only her lover beside 
her. Her lover, wooing her with a reality of 
love, a persistent earnestness, that no woman 
could either question or mistake. 

“*You are not quite colorless, I see, my white 
lily. You will not always shrink back when I 
want to take you to my heart? You will creep 
in there some day, and make it teel warm again, 
instead of cold and empty and lonely, as it is 
now. Hannah, how soon, supposing the bill 
passes this month—how soon will you let me 
marry you ?” 

They were standing together by the fire, and 
Bernard had juss put his arm. round her. She 
turned tor him; she could not help it; it 
was so sweet to be thus loved. Hand in hand 
and eye to eye they stood for the moment, yield- 
ing to present joy and fature hope, absorbed in 
one another, thinking of nothing beyond them- 
selves, seeing and hearing nothing—when the 
door opened, and Lady Rivers stood right in 
front of them. - : 

“Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, and started 
back as if she had trod on a snake. 

They started back too—these guilty-innocent 
lovers. Instinctively they separated from one 
another; and then Bernard recovered himself. 

* Vexatious as the crisis was—though he looked 
as if he would have cut off his hand rather than 
have had it happened—still, now that it had 
happened, he was too much of a man not to 
meet it, too much of a gentleman not to know 
how to meet it decorously. He moved back 
again to Hannah's side and took her hand. 

‘Well, Lady Rivers, had you any thing to 
say to me?” 

‘Well, Bernard Rivers, and what have you 
to say for yourself? And what has this—this 
young woman—to say for herself, I should like 
to know?” 

“*If you mean Miss Thelluson, her answer is 
as brief as my own must be. It is now many 
months since she promised to be my wife as soon 
as our marriage can be lawfully carried out. In 
the mean time we are friends—close friends; 
and, as you may have observed, we also consid- 
er ourselves engaged lovers.—Hannah, do not 
distress yourself; there is no need.” 

And in the face of his step-mother he put his 
protecting arm round her—she was trembling 
violently—and drew her head on his shoulder. 

There are some people whom to master you 
must take by storm, Hold your own, and they 
will let you have it; perhaps even respect you 
the more; but show the slightest symptom of 
weakness, and they will trample you into the 
dust. Bernard knew perfectly well with whom. 
he had to deal, and took his measures accord- 
ingly. 

Lady Rivers, utterly astounded, less perhaps 
by the fact itself than by the cool way in which 
Bernard had taken its discovery, simply stood 
and stared, 

**T never knew any thing so dreadful; never 
in all my life. Excuse my intrusion. The only 
thing I can do is to leave you immediately.” 

She turned and quitted the room, shutting 
the door after her., Then, left alone with him, 
Hannah sobbed out her bitter humiliation upon 
Bernard’s breast. 

He comforted her as well as he could, saying 
that this must have happened some day; per- 
haps it was as well it should happen now; and 
that he did not much care. Still it was evident 
he did care; that he was considerably annoyed. 

‘*Of course it increases our perplexities 
much ; for our secret is no longer our own. In 
her wrath and indignation she will blab it out 
to the whole community, unless, indeed, family 
pride ties her tongue. But, anyhow, we can 
not help ourselves ; we must brave it out. Come 
with me, Hannah.” 

“Where?” 





**Into the next room, to face them all and 
tell the exact truth. Otherwise we may be over- 
burdened with any quantity of lies, Come, my 
dear one. You are not id 2” 

“No.” She had had all along a vague doubt 
that when it came to the point he would be 
ashamed of her and of his love for her. To find 
that he was not gave Hanuah such comfort 
that she felt as if she could have wulked bare- 
foot over red-hot plowshares, like some slan- 
dered woman of the Middle Ages, if only she 
might find at the end of her terrible march Ber- 
nard’s face looking at her as it looked now. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘I will come with you at 
once; for what is told must be told quickly. I 
can not stay another night in this house.” 

“You must, I fear,” answered Bernard, gen- 
tly, ‘Where would you go to? Not to mine?” 

“Oh no, no; I can never go to your house any 
more.” 

And the cruel penalties of their position, the 
chains which bound them on all sides, began to 
be felt by both in a manner neither had ever felt 
before. To Hannah it seemed as if she were 
actually treading between those fiery plowshares, 
and she could not have steadied her steps but 
for Bernard’s supporting hand. 

She held to him, literally with the clinging 
grasp of a child, as they passed across the hall 
to where, in the fine old drawing-room, like a 
conclave of the Inquisition, the whole family 
were assembled. 

Lady Rivers had evidently been explaining 
what she had just heard seen. Astonish- 
ment was upon every face, and but for one acci- 
dental circumstance—the presence of Herbert 

* Melville—there might have been a stronger feel- 
ing yet. But indecorum being the greatest 
d and prudence the principal characteristic, 
of the Riverses, they were obliged w restrain 
their wrath within the natural limits of an of- 
fended family which has just discovered thut 
one of its members has made a matrimonial en- 
gagement without telling them any thing about 
it. Even Lady Rivers, with her widowed son- 
in-law standing by, was forced mure than once 
to pause and alter her form of speech, dilating 
more on the wicked secrecy with which Bernard 
had planned his marriage than the surt of mar- 
riage he was about to make. 

When the two culprits walked in, looking agi- 
tated enough, but still not exactly like culprits, 
she stopped. 

“* Let them speak for themselves, if they have 
the face to do it,” cried she, dropping down in 
her chair, exhausted with vituperation. And 
then his sisters rushed to Bernard—some angry, 
some in tears—asking him how he cvuuld ever 
think of doing such a dreadful thing; with his 
father not yet cold in his grave—their poor, poor 
father, who would have shuddered at the thought 
of such a marriage. % 

It was a hard strait for a man to bein. That 
he felt it as acutely as su tender a heart could 
possibly feel was plain. He turned deadly pale; 
but still he never let go of flannah’s hand. She 
—for a moment she thought of breaking from 
him, and flying out of the house—any where— 
to the world’s end—that she might save him 
from ber and her fatal love. Then a wise reso- 
lution came—the determination, since he had 
chosen her, to stand by him to the last. By her 
child, too, for one implied both. Thinking of 
little Rosie, she was strong again, for no sense 
of guilt enfeebled her; all she was conscious of 
was misery—pure misery ; and that was at least 
Deurable. She sat down in the chair where Ber- 
nard had placed her, still holding him fast by 
the hand; the only being she had to hold tw in 
the wide world now. 

“Sisters,” said he at last, speaking very quiet- 
ly, but as firmly as he could, ‘what your moth- 
er has just found out I intended to have kept 
back from you till the law made my marriage 
possible. I knew how you would feel about it 
—as I felt myself once; but people's minds 
change.” 

“So it appears,” said Lady Rivers, with a loud 
sneer. ‘‘ Especially after living in the same house 
together—for munths and months.” 

“‘ Especially after living in the same house to- 
gether, as you say,” repeated Bernard, deliber- 

ately, though his cheek flamed furiously. ‘* Liv- 

ing ia a relation cloee enough to give us every op- 
portunity of finding out one another's character, 
and of wishing the tie should be made closer still. 

I did not love her at first; not for a long time; 

but once loving her, I love her forever, What I 

do, I beg you all to understand, is done not 
hastily, but deliberately. Long before I ever 
said a word otherwise than brotherly to Miss 

Thellason, or she had any suspicion of what my 

feelings were, my mind was made up. I shall 
marry her if [ can, believing that, hoth for my 
own sake and my child's, it is the wisest second 
marriago I could make—and the most nataral.” 

‘*Marry her! after living together as brother 
and sister—or whatever you choose to call it,” 
cried Mrs. Morecamb. “ Thomas dear, did you 
ever hear of any thing so shockng—su improp- 


‘©The law did not hold it improper,” answered 
Bernard, in extreme irritation. ‘* And, as L tell 
you, at first we had no idea of such a thing. It 
came upon me unawares. The law should not 
have placed me in such a position. But it will 
be broken soon, I trust. And until then you may 
all rest satisfied ; Miss Thelluson will never again 
enter my house until she enters it as my wife. 
Then, sisters, whether you like her or not, you 
must pay her the respect due to a brother's wife, 
or else I am your brother no longer.” 

He had taken a high tone—it was wisest; but 
now he broke down a little. In that familiar 
home, with the familiar faces round him, two 
out of them just missing, and forever, it was hard 
to go against them all. And when—the gentle- 
men having prudently stepped out of the room 
—the women began sobbing and crying, Inment- 











ing over the terrible misfortune which had tallen 
on the family, things went very sore against 
Bernard. 

“* And supposing the bill you talk of does not 
pass, and you can not carry out this most unnat- 
ural, most indecent marriage,” said Lady Riv- 
ers, ‘‘may I ask what you mean todo? To go 
abroad and get married there, as I hear some 
people do? though afterward, of course, they are 
never received in society again. Ur, since la- 
dies who can do such unlady-like things must 
have very easy consciences, perhaps Miss ‘Ihel- 
luson will excuse your omitting the ceremony al- 
together.” 

Bernard sprang up furiuus. ‘‘ If you had not 
been my father's wife, and my father only this 
duy buried, you aud I should never have ex- 
changed another word as lung as I lived. As it 
is, Lady Rivers, say one word more—one word 
against her—and you will find out how a man 
feels who sees the woman he loves insulted, 
even by his own relations. Sisters !"—he turned 
to them, almost entreatingly, as if in his nataral 
flesh and blood he might hope tu find some sym- 

hy—“‘ sisters, just hear ino.” 

But they all turned away, including Bertha, 
whom poor Adeline had judged rightly us a mere 
coquette, and who evidently was not at all aux- 
ious that brothers-in-law, however convenient 
to flirt witb, should be allowed to marry their 


deceased wives’ sisters. She stood aloof, a pat- | 


tern of propriety, beside the rest ; aud even made 
some sharp, ill-natared remark concerning Han- 
nah, which Hannah heard, and lifted up re- 


picecheat eyes to the women whom she had been | 


elping comforting, and feeling affectionate- 
ly to, all the week, but who now held themselves 
apart from her, as if she had been the wickedest 
creature living. 

**You know that is untrue, Bertha. I was 
perfectly sincere in every word I uttered; bat, 
as Mr. Rivers says, people's feelings change. I 
did not care for him in the least then—but I do 
now. And if he holds fast by me, I will hold 
fast by him in spite of you all.” 

Slowly, even mournfully, she said this; less 
like a confession of luve than a confession of 
faitl—the troth-plight which, being a righteous 
one, no human being has a right to break. ‘They 
stood together—these two, terribly sad and pain- 
fully agitated, but still finn in their united 
strength—stood and faced their enemies. 

For enemies, the bitterest any an can have— 
those of hia own household—undoubtedly Ber- 
nard’s sisters and their mother now were. It 
seemed hardly credible that this was the samo 
family who, only a few hours ago, had wept to- 
gether over the same upen grave, and comfurted 
one another in the same howe of mourning. 
Now out of thet house all solemnity, all tender- 
ness had departed, and it became u hvuse full 
of rancor, beart-barning, aud strife. 

Long the battle raged, and it wus a very sore 
one. A family fight always must be. ‘I'he com- 
batants know so well each other's weak points. 
‘They can plant arrows between the joints of the 
armor, and inflict wounds from behind ; wounds 
which take years to heal—if ever healed at all. 
Hannah hardly have believed that any per- 
sons really attached to one another, as these 
were, could have said to one another so many 
bitter things within so short a time; such un- 
true things also, or such startling travesties of 
truth ; such alterations of facts and misiuterpre- 
tations of motives that she sometimes stood 
aghast and wondered if she had not altogether 
deceived herself as to right and wrong; and 
whether she were not the erring wretch they 
made her out to be. Only her—not him; they 
loved him; evidently they looked upon him as 
the innocent victim to ber arts—the fly in the 
spider's web, glad of any generous kindred hand 
that would come and tear it down, and set him 
free. Unfortunate Bernard ! 

He bore it all fur a good while—not, perhaps, 
seeing the whole drift of their arguments—till 
some chance speech opened his eyes. Then his 
man's pride rose up at once. He walked across 
the .hearth, and once more touk hold of Han- 
nah’s hand, 

**You may say what you like about me; but 
if you say one word against ber here, you shall 

nt it all your lives. Now this must end. 
T have heard all you have to say, and answered 
it. Sisters, look here. You may talk as much 
as you like, seeing you are my sisters, fur ten 
miuutes more”—and he laid his watch on the ta- 
ble, with that curious mixture of authority and 
gvod-humor which used to make them say Ber- 
nard could do any thing with any body. ‘* After 
that you must stop. Every man’s patience has 
its limits. I am the head of the house, and can 
marry whomsoever I choose; and I choose to 
marry Miss Thelluson, if I have to wait years 
and years. So, girls, you may as well make ap 
your minds to it. (Otherwise, when she is Lady 
Rivers—as one day she may be—you would find 
it a little awkward.” c 

He half smiled as he spoke; perhaps he knew 
them well enough to feel sure that the practical 
rather than the sentimental side was the safest 
to take them on; perhaps, also, he felt that a 
smile was better than a furious word or a tear— 
and both were not fur off, for his heart was ten- 
der as well as wroth; but the plan answered. 

Lady Rivers gave the signal to retire. ‘‘ For 
this night, Miss ‘Thellnson, I suppose you will 
be glad to accept the shelter of our roof; but 
perhaps you may tind it not inconvenient to leave 
us to-morrow. Until that desirable event, which 
Bernard seems so sure of, does take place, you 
will see at once that, with my unmarried daugh- 
ters still under my charge—" 

“‘It will be impossible for you to keep up 
any acquaintance with me,” continued Hannah, 
calmly. ‘I quite understand. This good-night 
will be a permanent good-by to you all.” 

Lady Rivers bowed. But she was a prudent 
woman. It was a perfectly polite bow—as of a 
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lady who was acting not so mach of her own vo- 
lition as from the painful pressure of circum- 
stances. + 

Hannah rose, and tried to stand without shak- 
ing. Her heart was very full The sense of 
shame or dixgrace was not there—how could it 
be, with her conscience clear, and Bernard beside 
her ?—bue bitter regret was. She had been with 
his people so much of late that sorrow had drawn 
them closer to her than she had ever believed 
possible. Likewise they were his people, and 
she still tried to believe in the proverb that 
“blood is thicker than water.” 

**T have done you no harm—not one of you,” 
she said, almost uppealingly. ‘‘ Nor your brother 
either. [nly loved him. If we are ever mar- 
ried, I shall devote my life to him ; if not, it is I 
that shall suffer. Iu any case, my life is sad 
enough. Do not ba bard upon me, you that are 
all so happy.” 

And she half extended ber hand. 

But no one took it. Neither mother nor sis- 
ters guve one kind word to this motherless, sis- 
terless woman, whom they knew perfectly well 
had done nothing wrong—only something fvol- 
ish, But the foolishness of this world is some- 
times higher than its wisdom. 

**Good-night,” said Bernard ; ‘‘ goud-night, 
my dearest. You will find ne waiting at the rail- 
way at eight o'clock tu-morrow morning tu take 
you direct to Lady Dunsmore's.” 

With a chivalric tenderness worthy of his old 
crusading sucestors—those good knights, pledged 
to Heaven to succor the distressed—he took Hau- 
nab by the rejected hand, kissed it before them 
all, led her to the door, and, closing it upon her, 
went back to bis mother and sisters. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ge0RING and composing do not always har- 

mouize. A geulus for story-writing may 
not Include a genius for dinner-getting. very 
great musician was a most miserable housekeep- 
cr. Yet no one thinks it at all strange that 
Beethoven—in whose honor a grand musical fus- 
tival was recently held at bis birth-place on the 
Rhine—did not succeed as u cook. We laugh at 
his ludicrous failures, not because he failed, but 
because he attempted to do sumething * out of 
his sphere!" He was quite unfitted for the nice 
details of culinary matters, though the story is, 
that in a fit of angry dissatisfaction he dis- 


charged his housckceper, and, declaring that 
cooking was not more difficult than composing, 
resolved: tu take care of his kitchen himeel? 


Alas! he found that cuokluy, like other sublime 
arta, must be learned. Self-contident, he had 
invited gucets to dinner, But ut the appointed 
time nothing was ready, and Becthoven Pimectt 
stood despairing in the midst of his kitchen pots 


and pans, faming over bis burned fingers and [ 
0. 


his far more ecriously burned meat. The day 
following that remarkable dinner Becthoven, 
having concluded tu devote his uttentiun there- 
atter to music, recalled lis Gook. The moral is 
plain. All have not the same yifta. We do not 
expect a man to be excellent in a dozen differ- 
ent callings, but remember the adaye, “A jack 
at all trades 1s good for none.” But how with 
woman’ Ifvbe sings charmingly, do we pardon 
her if she does not excel in plain sewing? If 
sho knows how to express her thoughts in 
language, Is she not expected to put ber din- 
ner upon the table in good style? If she keeps 
her house in order, docs any body excuse ber 
for not mendIng her boy's jacket? And if she is 
a first-class cook, a careful mother, and a neat 
housekeeper, does not some wise gucst marvel 
that Mrs. B—— don't understand about the Co- 
rean expedition? Or, if she can talk and write 
{intelligently upon the topics of the day, will not 
that same wisc critic declare that wives and 
mothers sbould not delegate their duties to 
hired housekeepers ? 

Anexchange etatcs that Professor Hitchcock's 
geological curveying party have discovered one 
of the Twin Mountains, in New Hampshire, to be 
asolid mass of jasper. 





That sudden going out of the gas une evening 
at Saratoga was un excellent idea. Sundry “ely 
flirtations” came to something definite In the 
confusion of darkness that followed. The exact 
number of engagements consequent hus vot yet 
been reported, 





“A woman in love knows when her mind is 
made up; a man thinks he does’’—so says—u 
man who knows, or ‘thinks he docs.’” 





“ Explosions’ arc becoming amusements for 
the children. The latest invented toy is a small 
stcamer, Ingeniously constructed to explode by 
machinery, scattering the passengers In evcry 
direction. 





Ico is more than abundant In New England. 
Ice-men on the Kennebec have only sold about 
one-third of their last winter's harvest. 





Scott's manuscript was not In favor with the 
printers. Ho wrote in rapid, careless style, 
tossing it into the post without a second glance, 
and reserving all his corrections till he saw how 
it read in type. It is said that Dr. Lardner be- 
came half wild with the manuscript of his Scot- 
tish history. 1t was full of slips of the pen, of 
false grammar, of incomplete sentences, and of 
repetitions without end; and all these Scott 
corrected in his proofs, till the doctor, in sheer 
despair, had to set a clerk at work to copy out 
the manuscript and ‘make it read” before it 
was scl, 

We suppose it is almost a hopeless task to at- 
tempt to make adalt persons more careful in 
the use of kerosene oil. Seldom, if ever, will an 
individual admit that he himecif is careless. 
But perhaps the sad fate of poor little Matilda 
Rein may induce parents and others having the 
care of children to give them such instructions 
as will effectually prevent them from tampering 
with an article which is so often a dangerous 
explosive. Matilda was twelve years old, and 
was living in the family of a married sister in 
Port Jervis. One morning, about eleven o'clock, 
she kindled a fire in the kitchen preparatory to 





getting dinner. Her sister, who was in another 
pet of the bouse, was startled, just before nuon, 

yy a tremendous report, which shook the entire 
house. Rushivg into the kitchen, a horrible 
sight met her eyes. Her little sister was envel- 
oped in a sheet of flame, uttering plercing and 
heart-rending screams, and ranning wildly about 
the room. She at once threw a piece of carpet 
about her, but before the fire was extinguished 
every vestige of clothing was burned off the un- 
fortunate child, and her body from head to toot 
was one terrible blister. Her eyes were burned 
out, and the chords of her budy contracted so that 
she was drawn up like a ball. A physician was 
summoned, but no human aid could benefit her. 
Notwithstanding her terrible condition, she lived 
in the most intense agony nearly three hours, 
when she died. No one saw what occasioned 
the explosion, but the ruptured kerosene can on 
the floor and the shattered stove showed plain- 
ly that she had attempted to hasten the prog- 
ress of the. fire by pouring the combustible stuff 
upon 











A hotel in Cohoes bas been christened the 
“Bret Harte House."’ We see it asserted that 
the decorations of the receiving-room of the 
House consist of a most charming and accurate 
delineation in fresco of that master-picce of Mr. 
Harte, the famed ** Heathen Chinee.”” ' 





Before the wedding, young ladies should in- 
troduce their pet dogs to their husbands that 
are to be. Ata recent church wedding in Lon- 
don the bride's pet terrier obtained entrance’ in 
sowe way. When the groom administered tho 
kios the faithful animal seized him promptly. 





According to one philusopher attached to the 
British Science Association, we are but improved 
iwonkeys; another traces man's peal ree back to 
the spern ofa fleh; anda third is ofthe opinion 
that in some mysterions manner our ancestors 
were ejected from a wandering acrolite! 

The ‘‘ecason”? at sundry watering -placcs is 
over. Now comes a time for those who 
have been staying at home to take a little trip. 
The rush being over, every thing will be moro 
comfortable for all quiet-mluded folks. 





Iu Munich the government allows no couple 
to marry until ft ts assured that they posecss the 
means of support. And it is not enough that 
the man is in good health, that be bas a trade, 
and is a skillful workinan ; nor that the woman 
also is strong, and willing to work. They must 
wait until they have actually earned enough to 
satisfy those in authority. The length to which 
this law, wise in its conception, is carried causcs 
immense evil and sorrow, 





A visitor to Peckskill a weck or two ago saw, 
sitting on a window-sill of Henry Ward Beech- 
ers country-seat, a Maltese cat, which he sup- 

d to bo the famous “ Hoosier Cat,’ whoeo 
iography has been extensively read. Another 
chapter of that cat's biography would be appre- 
clated. How docs Tabby enjoy ber Eastern life? 

A touching occurrence bas just taken placo at 
tho little village of Longburton, in Dorsetshire, 
England. The cunate was ed to marry the 
only child of the vicar. He Was taken ill, and 
the marriage-service, at his carnest wish, was 
celebrated by epeciul dispensation as ho lay on 
his death-bed. “The day ufter bis burial was to 
have been that of his marriage. Tho wedding. 
cake, which bad been provided, was cut at his 
funeral. The coftin, of polished oak, handseme- 
ly ornamented, was placed in the drawing-room, 
having upon ita purple and white |, Upon 
which was placed an exquisitely beautiful heart- 
shaped garland of lilies, orange blossoms, aud 
other delicate flowers. In the centre was a small 
cross, similarly composed. The mourners wore 
white crape hat-bands, those who preceded tho 
body white silk hat-bands, and all, including the 
bearers, white kid gloves. A hymn was sung in 
the church, and another in the church-yard after 
the coffin, with its floral ornaments, had been 
lowered into the grave. : 





Ireland seems in a fair way to educate her 
children. Last year there were in operation no 
less than 6806 public schools, with the names of 
996,990 children on the lists, and an average daily 
attendance of 359,199 puptils. * ‘ 


At Hempetead Plains—Mr. A. T. Stewart's new 
clty—there are fifty thousand trees growing fine- 
ly on the various avenues and streets. A plot of 
ground containing about sixty acres is ruserved. 
uear the great hotcl for a park. 








The exploration of ruins In the environs of Par- 
is is fraught with sadness. The forests around 
Meudon are filled with articles of household 
furniture, thrown there by Prussians who occu- 

ied houses in the vicinity. Not long ago the 
following scene occurred in a ruined garden at 
Meudon. A group of ladies, armed with iron 
hooks like those used by the chiffonniers of Paris, 
were probing the rubbish left by the burning of 
the house which had stood there. Covered with 
dust and plaster, and stooping low beneath the 
scorching sun, they turned over each heap of 
débris with the utmost care. They had 
searching thus for some tiihe, when suddenly a 
loud cry proceeded from one of the ladies, who 
had drawn forth some object which must have 
been very precious in her eyes, for she sank 
upon a stone, overcome with emotion, and plac- 
ing the treasure on her knees, rocked {t to and 
fro, kissing it with fervor and sobbing alond. 
The treasure thus brought to light was the 
charred and mutilated bust of a very little child. 
This being found, the ladies ceased their scarcb, 
and walked in silence toward the road, 





In Yeddo, the capital of Japan, it is estimated 
that there are over threo thousand pupils who 
aro receiving an English education. 





The census of Japan shows a ulation o: 
34,785,951. The males exceed Bo 
about 400,000. 





A mammoth whale recent? «7 
lation, and_ was stran? 
near San Francigcs.—Fromt. 


ing adv 8Rplement, No. XL, Figs 89-42. 
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Insertion and Edging, Figs. 1 and 2. 
3ee illustrations on page 506. ‘ 
adging are suitable for trimming lingerie, wra 
ach a strip of straight netting of suitable width. 
the netted strip on both sides in point d'esprit, 
wed figures in twisted stitch (point de minute) 
: insertion as shown by the illustration, and work 
which threads resting loosely on the netted foun- 
hed previously, in button-hole or twisted stitch, 
1e larger part of the fuundation in point de toile, 
in point de reprise, and button-hvle stitch the 
he netted fuundation underneath the button-hole 








braid and gimp together without passing the needle through the linen. 
Join the voke thus formed along the middle at the front, and fasten the 
edges on the under side. The straight trimming strip for the sleeves 
is made in a similar manner. ‘Ihe illustration of Point Lace and Cro- 
chet Edging, Fig. 3, described in the previous article, shows a full-sized 
section of the lace. ‘I'he yoke cun also be made of the foundation shown 


by Fig. 3. 
Knitted and Crochet Insertion. 
Bee illustration on page 597. ‘ 

Tuts insertion is knitted and crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, 
and crochet cotton, No. 80. First work the open-work strips at the 
outer edge of the insertion as follows: For each strip work with tating 
cotton and medium-sized steel knitting-needles a foundation of 2 st. 
(stitch), and on this work the Ist round.—J.ay the thread on the nee- 
die, sl. 1 st. (that is, slip one stitch), 1 k. (knit plain), and draw the 
slipped stitch over; turn the work. 2d round.—Lay the thread on the 
















































Lace and Crochet Edging. 
See Illustration on page 597. 
this lace is formed of a row of linen point lace 














Lavy’s CHEMISE OPEN ON THE SHOULDER. 


MISE WITH EmpromprRED Yorke. ‘ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 28-26. 


ription see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-30. 


needle, sl. 1 st., knit 1 st. from the thread thrown over of the 
preceding round, draw the sl. over, and turn the work. Con- 
tinue in this manner. After working two such strips, crochet 
on the loops at one side of each strip always alternately 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next eye, 2 ch. (chain stitch), On the loops 
at the other side of one strip crochet one round of leaflets as 
follows: * 1 sc. on the next two loops of the strip (pass the 
necdle through each of these loops from the front, so that they 
appear to be wound around each 
other, as shown by the illustration), 
then twice alternately 5 ch. and 1 
short treble crochet on the first of 
the ch. ; repeat from *. On the 
free loops of the second knitted strip 
work a similar round, in doing this, 
however, crochet between every two 
leaves 1 sl., so as to come between 
every two leaves of the other strip, 
as shown by the illustration, ‘The 
insertion may be made of coarser 
cotton to be used for borders for 
coverlets, pillow-slips, ete. . e 


i worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, 
chet gimp like that shown by Trig. 8 on page 
No. 32, Vol. III., and sew it to the point lace 
illustration, Then crochet on the other side 
as follows: Ist round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
* 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. on the next eye, 
xt eye of the 
which is work- 
ie loop on the 
the next eye; 
und. —* 7 sc. 
ve next 7 st. 
ig round, 3 se. 
us widening by 
he next 3 st. ; 
» 3d and 4th 
only; on the, 
sc. worked on 
rund work 3 se. 
r, work 1 se. on 
%* 2 se., sepa- 





Nigut-Car with Empromwerep Nicut-Cap wit Roce 
Srrips. ‘TRIMMING. 
For pattern and de- _—‘For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- — scription see Supple- 
Plement, No. ment, No. XV1., 
VIL, Figs Figs. 53 and 54. 


















Linen Nicut- 



















































Car. Nigut-Car 
For pattern and witn Lace 
Geseription Feo ‘TRIMMING. 
uppiement, 1 For pattern and 
No. x Fig. 52, \ description see 
Supplement, 
i No. XVII, Figs. 


x 55 and 56. 





CHEMISE WITH EMBROIDERY AND 
Lace. 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. HH} 

Fil Figen 81.83, ML 


Uy 
inT-Gown, 


ition see Supplement, 
ge. 13-17. 


Dimity Nicut-Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, V., Figs, 18-22, 
“Lst., on the next 
11 se. on the first 
2 st., 1 sc. on the 
, 1 se. on the third 
ch must come ex- 
y of a point, and 
, I p., L se. on the 
p., pass over 2 st., 
Work on the wrong 
r to keep the pleats 
right position, one 
sly L sc. on the se. 
he hollow between 


Needle-work Edging for Lingerie, 
See illustration on page 597. 

Tuts needle-work edging, which. is 
especially adapted for trimm.ng under- 
waists and morning dresses, consists of 
a scalloped strip of Swiss muslin, on both 
sides of which a piece of point lace braid 
is bntton-hole stitched. The point lace 
braid at the under scalloped edge is bor- 
dered with loops in close button-hole 
stitch. The eyelet-holes, which are also 
button-hole stitched. are filled with small 
wheels avorked with fine twisted cotton. | 


Crochet Edging worked Cross- 
wise. 


e and Crochet 
oke, Figs. 1-3. 


on page 597. See illustration on page 597. 

ded in the Tus edging is worked crosswise 

ne back; it with twisted crochet cotton, No. 100. | 
ochet gimp, Make a foundation of 56 st. (stitch- 

point lace es), and on this crochet the Ist 

he manner round.—1 se. (single crochet) on the 

et gimp is fonndation st. before the last, then al- 

age 500 of ways alternately 8 ch. (chain stitch), 

2, Vol. TIL. with these pass over 4 foundation 


st., 1 se. each on the following 2 
foundation st., 12 ch. at the end of 
the round. Turn the work. 2d 
round.—2 se. on the next ch. scallop 

Camaric Dressina Sacqur. Mustin Dressine Sacque, of the preceding round, then always 
‘sern and description see Suppl., No, IL, Figs, 6*, 6, and 7. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-5. alternately 8 ch., 2 sc. on the next 


of linen one 
supplement, 
* Ince bri 
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ch. scallop, 12 ch. at the end of the round. ‘Then turn the work. 


this last round work as many rounds as are required for the length of the 
edging. On the under edye of the lace work 1 round of scallops, inserting 
a strand of cotton of eight threads at the same time. For each scallop 
crochet on the thread foundation and on the ch, scallop at the same time 
2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately I sc. on the 7th st. of the next scallop of the preceding 
i 8d vound.—On each scallop of the preceding round work 
5 se,, 8 p. (picots) each of 4 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first of the 
On the upper edge of the lace 
work always alternately 1 sl. on the Sth st. of the next ch. scallop, 5 ch. 


1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 7 de., 1 sde., 1 se. 
round, 5 ch. 
4 ch., then 5 sc, on the same scallop. 
This edging can, of course, be made in any width desived. 


Crochet Insertion worked Crosswise. 
See illustration on page 597. 


Tas insertion is suitable for trimming lingerie, and is worked with fine 
or coarse twisted crochet cotton, according to the purpose for which it is 
designed. Make a foundation of 34 ch. (chain stitch), and, going back- 
ward on this, crochet the Ist round.—On the Sth and 9th stitches of 


the foundation 
(counting from 
the end) 1 de. 
(double crochet) 
each, then * 1 
leaflet as follows: 
~ 6ch.,1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) 
on the second, '1 
_ te. (treble cro- 
chet) on the first 
of the 6 ch., and 
work these two 
stitches off to- 
gether with a 
loop on the nee- 
dle. With this 
lentlet pass over 
4 foundation st. 
(stitch), 8 de., 
separated each 
by 1 ch. and an 
interval of 1 st. 
on the next foun- 
dation st.; re- 
peat once from 
*; 1 leaflet like 
the former, 2 de. 
on the first two 
foundation st., 7 
. ch., and turn the 
work, 2d round. 
—2 de. on the last two de. of the preceding round, * 1 leaflet, 
* 8 de., separated each by 1 ch. on the ch. between and after the 
8 de. of the preceding round; repeat once from *; 1 leaflet, 2 de. 
* on the next 2 de. of the preceding round, 7 ch., and turn the work. 
Work in this manner, constantly repeating the 2d round, until the 
* insertion is of the lengtli desired. ‘Then finish it with two rounds 
worked lengthwise on each side; for the first of these rounds work 
always alternately | sc. on each ch. scallop, and 5 ch. ; for the 
second round work dc., separated each by 1 ch. and an interval 
of one stitch. 





Ecro Crive pe Cane Over-Skret. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 44-47. 





Point Lace and Crochet Insertion. 
See illustration on page 507. 

For this insertion take two pieces of point lace braid of the 
requisite length. On one side of each piece of braid crochet one 
round of always alternately 4 te. (treble crochet), which are all 
worked off together, drawing the thread through once, and 7 ch.. 
(chain stitch). ‘Then lay the pieces of braid side by side so that 
the free edges come together, and join them with two rounds 
worked in a similar manner. For the first of these rounds work 
»* 4 tc, worked off in 1 st. on the edge of the first piece of braid, 
7 ch., 4 similar tc. on the edge of the other piece (observing the 

- illustration), 7 ch., and repeat from *. In working the second 




















Fig. 2.—Tuicor Beaver Sacque.—Back. 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 88-41, 





Like 






ALGERIENNE OVER-SKINT. 


of these rounds each ch. scallop of the preceding round must be 
crossed by crocheting after each 4 tc. always 8 ch., 1'sl. (slip 
stitch) on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop of the preceding 
round, and 3 ch, 


Cashmere Over-Skirt. 

Tuis over-skirt is of black cashmere, trimmed with black silk 
fringe and coarse black silk cord. - ‘'o muke the-over-skirt slope 
off the front and both sidé’ breadths toward the top. For the back 
breadth cut a longer straight piece of the material. Both side 
edges of this piece are gathered and then joined with the side 
breadths. Guther the top of the over-skirt und set it into a bind- 
ing of double material an inch wide. ‘Trim the over-skirt as 
shown by the illustration, sew tabs trimmed’ ina similar manner 
to the sides of the over-skirt, and drape it with coarse silk cord. 


Ecru Crépe de Chine Over-Skirt. 

Tuts over-skirt is made of écru crépe de Chine, trimmed with 
a fold two inches wide, and lace of the same color two inches 
and a half and an inch wide. For the over-skirt cut from Figs. 
44 and 47, Supplement, one piece each, and from Figs. 45 and 4% 
two pieces each, 
For the back un- 
der part cut two 
straight pieces, 
each twenty - six 
inches long and 
twenty-three inch- 
es wide, which are 
joined with each 
other at one side. 
Sew Figs. 44 and 
45 together from 
22 to 23, and Figs. 
46 and 47 from 26 
to 27, trim all the 
pieces as shown by 
the illustration, and 
arrange Figs. 45- 
47 in pleats, bring- 
ing each x on @. 
Bind the side edge 
of Fig. 45 with a 
bias strip. Join 
Fig. 46 from 24 to 
26 with the back 
under part of the 
over-skirt, gather 
the upper edge of 
the latter to suit 
the width of Figs. 
46 and 47, and then 
sew the over-skirt 
into a binding of 
double material an 
inch wide, which 
is closed at the left 
side with hooks 
and eves, In do- 
ing this the back 
of the over-skirt 
must overlap the 
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side piece, Fig. 45, so that 24 comes on 24. Finally, fasten a string 
of the requisite length to each under corner of big. In adjust- 
ing the over-skirt these strings are tied under the back breadth at 
the middle of the back. : 


Algerienne Over-Skirt. 

Over-sxirt of black and white striped Algerienne. Black lace 
trimming. ‘lo make this over-skirt cut the back breadths straight, 
and arrange them in doulJle box-pleats at the top. lope off the 
front toward the top, pleat the sides of the front like the illus. 
tration, and join it with the back breadihs. Basques, consisting 
of two bias pieces of material joined hy lace insertion, ave set on 
the back of the skirt. ‘Ivim the over-s as shown by the illus- 
tration, and sew the upper edge into a binding of double material 
au inch wide. 














HOW NATIONALITIES GROW OLD. 


ATIONALITIES have a specialty as to how they grow tld, 
and I believe in my heart Irishmen are not inferior in this 

y "respect toany. A 
Frenchman can 
not do it at all. 
In the first place, 
he will not accept 
the march of time, 
but resists it like 
an enemy he is de- 
termined to con- 
quer; and by cer- 
tain appliances of 
false whiskers and 
cosmetics, and a 
forced energy of 
spirit, and a su- 
perchurge of levi- 
ty, he fancies that 
he has achieved 
the deception that 
has only succeed- 
ed with himself, 
and made others 
believe he is as 
young as he wishes 
to imagine him- 
self. It is not easy 
to say how a Ger- 
mun grows old, for 
he is never young. 
The beer-bemud- 
dlement of centu- 
ries is in the life- 
blood of the race, and their very childhaod is dreary, fog- 
surrounded, and misty. ‘lhe gnarled complexity of their un- 
colloquial language impresses silence on a race who would 
need the impetuous ardor of the South to clear the barriers 
of their terrible compounds, and those rongh gutturals that 
suffice to them for expressions of passion. 

Italians grow old gracefully enough. ‘They have less of the 
levity that offends us in the Frenchman, and thongh digni- 
fied, have none of that pomposity which an Englishman oc- 
casionallyassumes, as though to make believe that it is a mat- 
ter of choice and not of necessity that he is white-haired and 
large-waisted, solemn of gait and grave of utterance, 

I am not sorry to be able to speak of the Iri-hman as of 
another nationality, and to:say why I think he meets years in 
a better spirit than most men: First of all, that large stock 
of geniality which supplied high spirits in youth subsides by time 





Six Over-Srirt. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No. E1V., Bige 48-51. 











into a species of humoristic pleasantry, sufficiently dashed by 
fancy to be brilliant. and enough matured by experience to avoid 


the impertinence of levity. Few men go through life more en- 
joyably, and, in consequence, few men’s experiences are less dark- 
‘ened by discouraging itopressions of their neighbors, or by that 
distrust of humanity, in the main, which shows itself in great 
depression or melancholy. 











Fig. 1.—Tricot Beaver Sacque.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 88-41. 
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THE LILY-BUD. 


I mapy'r seen their baby yet, 
And I didn’t dare to go; 
For Andrew and me were at daggers’ p'ints— 
We'd quarteled about a hoe. 
It was the most ridic’lous thing, 
And neither one wa'n’t right ; 
But he was a perfect male, and I 
Jest woulda’t give in a mite. 


And so it went on, from week to week, 
Till bimeby ‘twas a-year; 

And the way we'd twisted and turned to keep 
From speakin’ was rather queer. 

We used to go through each other's fields, 
A-drawin’ coal or lime; 

And now ‘twas kind o’ tormentin’ work 
To go round every time. 


T was determined to stick it out, 
And gloried in my pluck; 
But I t seem to have, that year, 
My usual ron of Inck. . 
The cattle died with a new 
And the bugs got into the wheat: 
I swear, it comes rather tough on a man 
‘When be can’t raiso enough to eat! 


Andrew he had his losses too; 
Of course it wa'n't my fault; . 
But we kind o’ suspected each other, yea know, 
Of throwin’ pisened salt. 
And all ‘bout what? Jest nothin’ at all: 
I could punch myself for a fool; 
But they say when the devil gets into a man 
‘You needn’t send him to school. 


Huldy was all the sister I had, 
And I loved her hearty enough 
(Some love, like gold, is refined away, 
But the purest is in the rough), 
And when I heard of her little one, 
Though I acted the reg’lar bear, 
IM be hanged if my heart didn’t give me the lie 
When I eaid I didn’t care. 


I forbid my Sue to go, even then; 
Bat ‘twa’n’t of no consequence, 

For I ketched her time and time agen 
A-climbin’ their medder fence. 

I don't know why I didn’t storm, 
But I wouldn’t pertend to see, 

Although I was riled in the inner man, 
And she know’'d it as well as me. 


Time passed on, and I heard her say 
The child was amazin’ cute. 
“ Any emarter ‘n others?” I thought; 
But I kept confounded mute. 
I wan't to be trapped in that sort o’ way, 
And I buckled my wrath up tight; 
And, woman-like, she understood, 
And kind o’ sighed at the alght. 


From that very time—I can’t explain— 
But a feelin’ got hold o’ me 

(if I’ seen the same in a woman, I'd said 
*Twas pure curiosity), 

A desperate longin’ to see that child. 
It bothered me in my eleep; 

And, at last, I'l be blamed if I didn’t go there 
On the ely, and risk takin’ a peep. 


Andrew had gone, and Huldy was out 
At work in her dairy yet; 
And I tiptoed in as mean as a dog, 
And lifted the skeeter net. 
It lay with its sweet hands on its breast— 
My! I can’t give you no idee; 
Bat it seemed like an angel from heaven had dropped 
A lily-bud down to me. 


I trembled all over: you see I forgot 
That a man must be strong and brave; 

And I thought of the one that years ago 
I had follered away to her grave; 

And while I was thinkin’ it opened its eyes, 
And reached out its arms, and amiled; 
And I hugged it close, for I verily b’lieved 

"Twas my own little angel child. 


All of a sudden—I never knew how— 
There was Andy and Huldy and Sue, 

And the women were cryin’ and kissin’ me so 
I was puzzled to see my way through; 

‘When Andy spoke up, with a shake in his voice, 
“*Come, give us your hand, old boy ;” 

And we clinched with a grip that we'll never regret, 
And there wasn’t no end to the joy. 





MY PROPHET. 


“ CITAY. to tea; do,” said Aunt Desire, with 

that ridiculous hospitality of hers that 
would fain share her salt with every creature 
that comes to the house. ‘It’s Sadi’s birthday, 
and we ought to celebrate it in some way.” 


*“Do you still count birthdays, Sadi?” said 
Mrs. Obenreiser. 
‘*Certainly. This is the twenty-sixth.” 


e ‘Hush, my dear, speak low. You look very 
young still; you need not own to more than 
twenty-two for some years.” 

‘Why should I hide it?” 

“One would think you desired nothing better 
than to be an old maid, staying at home all the 
time, rocking your mother’s babies, and tying 
yourself down as if you were already a married 
‘woman, or never meant to be one,” 

“ Perhaps I don’t.” 

“That aint neural. OF coarse you want to 
get married, but you never will unless go 
half-way. I’ve been married twice, and dothing 
to boast of in the way of looks. I didn’t run 
after the men ; bat if they wanted to find me, I 
did not wear out their patience looking for me. 
Tf a girl is an old maid, it’s her own fault: that’s 
my doctrine.” 

“*T have never seen any one in this place that 
I like better than my brothers and sisters.” 

“*Make visits, then. Go out of this place.” 

‘+ But if I have no invitations—” ° 

‘* Well, at least you could go huckleberrying 
into the next town.” 

I langhed, and yielded that point. willingly. 
Aunt Desire had knit into the middle of her 
seam-needie by this time, and now laid down 
the stocking. She then took off her glasses, 
wiped them, and smoothed down her apron. As 
she never did but one thing at a time, these were 
well-known signs that she was abont to give us 
“*n piece of her mind.” 

“*T’m an old maid, as every body knows, and 
perhaps my doctrine would not have 60 much 
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weight as a woman's that had been married 
twice; but seventy years will gather some wis- 
dom, if only by rubbing against people so long. 
My doctrine is that it is no use ranning round 
aftera beau. You may get one that way, but he 
won't stick, or won't be good for any thing if he 
does. Ifa girl has a husband waiting for her any 
where in the world, he'll most likely find her 
sooner or later. The men who are best worth 
having don’t look for their wives in public places, 
when they have on their best bibs and tuckers, 
They like to surprise a girl with a duster in her 
hand or a baby brother in her lap. It has more 
effect on them than fluttering a fan and making 
eyes at them all day.” 

“‘Men were more sensible in your young 
days,” said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

**Nota bit. They are always sensible enough 
if women don’t spoil them.” 

“Do you think every woman can marry if she 
chooses, Aunt Desire?’ 

“To be sure. I should have married years 
ago if I had had time; but I was always so deep 
in other folks’ troubles that I could not give my 
mind to it.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

‘¢ What?” said Aunt Desire, with a touch of 
that complacence which every woman shows 
when she connts her scalps. 

“'The last offer.” 

“Oh, that was this winter, when I went to 
New Bedford. (Susan's children had the mea- 
sles, and she sent for me.) Her husband's fa- 
ther lived with them, a fine old gentleman, 
smart as a cricket (only Susan says he does have 
the rheumatism awfully); and maybe he liked 
the way I tended the children, for he asked me 
all of a sudden one day to marry him. I con- 
fess that I thought for just a minute how nice 
my tombstone would look with ‘ Mrs. Desire So- 
and-So, beloved wife of So-and-So’ on it; but 
then I thought of that worthy woman who lived 
with him so many years here, and perhups is 
waiting for him now in the other world.” 

«What did you tell him, aunt?” 

“T told him I would have had him in a 
minute, if he had only thought of it fifty years 
sooner.” 

‘But you didn’t know him so long ago, did 

ron?” 

“Oh yes, I did, and I had no thought of 
tombstones then.” A rosy flush spread over 
Aunt Desire’s sunken cheeks, and took at least 
twenty years from her age for one instant. 

“+ Now tell us about the first offer,” said Mrs. 
Obenreiser. : 

“That was the first—and last,” said Aunt 
Desire, laughing at Mrs. Obenreiser’s expectant 
face till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“You have proved my doctrine, that a girl 


‘does wrong to tie herself down through all her 


best years.” eS 

‘*No, I have only proved that every woman 
has at least one chance to marry.” 

““If Sadi’s chance does not come till she ix 
seventy, it might as well not come at all.” 

“*T don't think so,” said Aunt Desire, with a 
faint, sweet smile, that reminded me of the per- 
fume of flowers long pressed in a book. ‘ Let 
Sadi sit in her chimney-corner, and make smooth 
the way for my old feet and the little ones to 
tread. She is fitting herself to be a good wom- 
an, which is a better thing (because less selfish) 
than a good wife. Her lover will come some 
time.” 

“*T wonder how he will look ?” said I. 

“If he is the right man,” said Aunt Desire, 
‘*he should have light hair and blue eyes, be- 
cause yours are black. He must be of a hopefal 
and sanguine temper, because you are inclined 
to look on the dark side.” 

“*1f he comes with a glass slipper in his hand, 
you will be the fairy godmother,” said I. 

“'The prince did not come,” said Mrs. Oben- 
reiser, “‘ till the godmother had taken Cinderella 
to the ball. He didn’t see her first in her chim- 
ney-corner.” 

**O thon of httle faith!” said Aunt Desire. 
“ Sadi’s lover is to be thrown from his horse, or 
more likely his curriage, in front of this house, 
and brought in on a board and laid at her feet. 
When he opens his eyes and looks into hers, full 
of sublime pity and sympathy—” 

‘<The rest of this story is to be found in the 
next number,” said I, suddenly, putting out 
Aunt Desire’s prophetic fire. ‘‘ Matrimony is 
the one god of women, and you are its prophet.” 

When Mrs. Obenreiser was gone, Aunt De- 
sire sat a long time smiling over her knitting. 

‘* Fifty years was a long time to wait,” I said, 
after a while. 

“*T was not waiting at all. I was hard at 
work all the time. I had my little disappoint- 
ment, and buried it decently, and from that time 
I took more interest in men’s wives than in 
themselves. Those few pleasant weeks, when 
the sight of my wrinkled face began to stir up 
the embers of his old regard for me, were a sort 
of reward of merit—something to make a little 
glow in my heart when I thought of it, but it 
was a free gift from above, not asked for nor 
expected.” 

‘« Have you had a happy life, Aunt Desire?” 

“Yes, Sadi. If I had it to do over again, I 
don’t know that I would alter a single thread ; 
but I suffered » good deal because of people like 
‘Mrs. Obenreiser—as you do, Sadi.” 

“I'm glad of it. I thought myself the ouly 
girl that ever was silly enough to mind it.” 

** All women mind it. It is a vulgur cruelty, 
that has driven many a girl into an unhappy 
marriage; bat don't think of it. Go and cut 
the birthday cake, and, above all things, don’t 
pity yourself, Remember what you read to me 
about Catherine II.—she was too proud to be 
unhappy.” 

‘*1 am not unhappy!” I said, with some scorn. 

“‘T know you are not now, but it is a very 
fascinating habit to fall into.” 








After the cake had been cut And eaten, and 
all the children laid away for the night, some 
thoughts came back to me that always made me 
blush. I did not need Mrs. Obenreiser to’ sug- 
gest that it was time for me to marry, if I meant 
to do so at all, only my own thought had not 
taken precisely that form. I hungered and 
thirsted for a love that should be wholly mine— 
not shared with a dozen others. I had enough 
to do in my orphaned family to occupy all my 
best years, but the sore spot, which Mrs. Oben- 
reiser was always probing, was the fact that no 
one had ever shown the least sign of love to me 
out of my own kindred. 

Aunt Desire’s confession was my first intima- 
tion that other girls suffered in the same way. 
I had been so thoroughly ashamed of the feeling 
that I thought it must be something new under 
the sun. Continually E said to myself, at such 
times, ‘‘I don’t want to marry; that isn’t it at 
all; I only want somebody to say ‘I love you’ 
as if he meant it." 

Even our little baby, four years old, had her 
little nettle ready to sting me. 

«“ What is an old maid?” she asked one day. 

‘*A happy woman,” said Aunt Desire. 

“© Why ?” asked I. 

“Cause I heard Tom tell Mr. Justin that 
Aunt Desire was an old maid, and you were go- 
ing to be. I guess it’s nice. I will be one too.” 

“* How long do people keep up that sort of 
talk about a girl ?” I said to Aunt Desire, 

‘They kept it up with me till I was about 
forty ?” 

«* And [ am twenty-six—only fourteen years!” 

‘« Just the time that Jacob courted Rachel, and 
it seemed to him but one day, for the love that 
he bore her. I wonder how long it seemed to 
her? But you are prettier than I ever was, You 
may count on at least five years more.” 7 

We had a busy spring that year; the children 
seemed to have outgrown all their clothes in a 
body. They could not spare me five minutes in 
the day wherein to be disconsolate if my heart 
lad been set upon it never go much. I went 
out for a walk the first warm day, and as I en- 
tered the gate on ‘my return I saw an unusual 
commotion about the house. The front-door 
stood open, and the doctor was just going in, 
while the faces of neighbors appeared at different 
windows. : 

“Oh! what is it ?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“‘He has had his hand torn on the wheel, but 
it won’t be fatal!” 

“Who? Who?” 

‘Your brother Tom. He went into the fac- 
tory, and was careless; that’s all.” 

It was enough, I thought, as I rushed up stairs, 
and saw Aunt Desire with ‘Tom's head in her 
lap, and the crushed hand held upright to stop 
the bleeding. ‘The doctor was watching for the 
faintness to go off before beginning his work. 

‘*T shall need two to help me,” he said, ‘‘and 
the rest of you must go down stairs, and keep 
the house perfectly quiet.” . : 

“Twas with him when it happened,” said Mr. 
Justin. <«‘ Will you take me?” 

‘© You'll do,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Now anoth- 
er.” But the people had scattered at the first 
word, leaving Aunt Desire und me standing to- 


“« Fwant Sadi,” said Tom, faintly. 


“You look delicate,” said the doctor. “It 
will need steady nerves.” 
“She ain’t delicate,” retorted Tom. ‘‘ She's 


strong as a horse. I won't have any body else. 
You can stand it, can’t you, Sadi?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“Stand here, then, and hold the elbow still 
as death. If the boy keeps up that spirit, he'll 
live through this and a great deal more.” 

The first five minutes were easy enough; but 
when the red stream poured out in great gushes 
amy own blood seemed to gather about my heart, 
and for half an instant my head swam. 

“ Steady !” said the doctor, in a warning tone. 

“Look straight at me,” said Mr. Justin; 
‘don’t look down at all.” 

We were both bending forward over the hand. 
I met his eyes as they were within a few inches 
of mine, and clutched them, so to speak, as if 
they were the anchor that held me to conscious- 
ness, It may have been hours, or only minutes, 
that T stood rigid in this way. 

‘*Well done, Sadi,” said the doctor at last; 
and I saw only a neat bundle of bandages at the 
end of Tom's arm, lying on a cushion. 

While Mr. Justin was bathing Tom’s head I 
went into the next room and leaned my face 
against the cool wall. A sudden rain of tears 
blinded me, and had the same effect as a shower 
upon overcharged air. In another minute I 
should have been ready to go through the same 
strain over again. 


**You need not cry; he will do well,” said | 


Mr. Justin, speaking very gently beside me; 
“and you were braver than I thought a woman 
could be.” 

‘* I was not brave at all; I only strained my 
will; and this is the way I get over it. Women 
cry for a great many reasons besides grief.” 

“Do they? I know very little of their ways.” 

“T could not have gone through it but for 
your help. I thank you very much.” 

He smiled and held out his hand, giving mine 
a cordial shake, as if I were a man, somehow, 
to whom he had taken a fancy. 

‘*T will come back in the evening, and watch 
with Tom.” Then he went away, and I am 
afraid I thought far oftener in the next hour of 
the way that rare smile lighted up Mr. Justin’s 
plain face than of poor Tom’s trouble, For Mr. 
Justin's face was exceedingly plain: at first 
sight it seemed all of one colur—hair, skin, eyes, 
aud eyebrows of a uniform yellowish-gray, a 
second look detected the line between hair and 
forehead. A peculiarly well-shaped mouth and 
exquisite teeth were the only redeeming traits 
about it. 
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The rarity of his smile proved that he had no 
vanity. 

‘Tom's hand had to be examined and reband- 
aged every day for many weeks. Mr. Justin 
assisted when he was in the house, which was 
very often, but sometimes Tom would have no 
one but myself. He exacted more attention 
than a baby. 

One day we were both busy with him, when 
Mrs. Obenreiser was allowed to make her first 
call on our pepene After the first inquiries I 
saw the arch look that was so disagreeable to 
me gathering in her face, and tried to make my 
pscape, but Tom held my hand, and woald not 
let it go. 

‘* Aunt Desire’s prophecy almost came true; 
did it not, Sadi? only it was a brother instead 
of a Jover that was brought in on a board and 
laid at your feet. What a pity!” said Mrs. 
Obenreiser. 

“‘What's all that about?” said Tom, while 
Mr. Justin lifted his eyebrows. 

i Some of Aunt Desire's nonsense ; that's all,” 
said T. 

“‘ But I want to know. Sadi needn’t be hav. 
ing any lovers. I want her myself. Have you 
got a lover, Sadi?” 

“No, no, Tom; don't be silly.” 

“Well, I knew nobody but women ever came 
to see you.” 

I felt rather than saw Mr. Justin’s amusement 
at this home truth. 

“Your aunt thinks that Sadi will get a has- 
band just as quickly if she sits in the chimney- 
corner tending the baby and mending your 
stockings all the time as she would if she went 
about and enjoyed herself like other girls.” 

“T agree with Aunt Desire,” said Mr. Justin. 

“Oh, indeed! Perhaps you are like those 
very sensible men that she knew in her youth, 
who looked for nothing but solid qualities in their 
wives?” 

“*T hope so,” said Mr. Justin, looking straight 
and serious into Mrs. Obenreiser’s mocking face, 
I looked up at him gratefully, and his face grew 
suddenly bright with that rare smile. It was as 
if the sun had all at once flashed through red 
curtains into a dull, empty room. He looked 
absolutely handsome for the first time. - 

“Then Sadi would do for you excellently,” 
said Mrs. Obenreiser. 

“Come, now,” said Tom, ‘that’s going it a 
little too steep. Sadi hasn't been married twice, 
if you have, and sho has some delicate feelings 
left.” 

Mrs. Obenreiser was going to be very angry, 
but Mr. Justin said, gently, “A sick boy tas 
privileges,” and the storm blew over. 

I had become accustomed by. this time to Mr. 
Justin's quiet way of always “stepping into the 
breach at the critical moment. He spoke very 
little at any time, and usually to break some 
awkward pause in the conversation ; but his 
mere presence in a room gave me a restful sense 
of security. 

In spite of his own perfect self-possession, I 
could not meet him with quite the same freedom 
after Mrs. Obenreiser’s call as I did before. 
Tom grew better, and Mr. Justin’s visits became 
less frequent—-the idea which had begun to sug- 
gest itself to my mind that part of them was 
meant for me was nipped in the bud. I blushed 
more than ever over my innermost thoughts. 
Two years before we had placed Tom in tha 
counting-room of a factory in which Mr. Justin 
was book-keeper. 

Tom had immediately conceived a boyish pas- 
sion for him, and of course I had heard his 
praises every day I had never met him, except 
for a brief introduction in the street, until Tom’s 
accident made us intimate friends. 

It seemed to me we must always be that, we 
had so many thoughts in common. I was not 
in love yet, or at least if I were, the feeling 
wore a different face from that which I had look- 

for. 

“T haven't seen you for three days,” said 
Tom to him, fretfully. ‘‘ By-and-by you won't 
come at all. I have tired you out.” 

“No, my boy, you are better now, and I find 
T can not quite stand the night-work.” 

‘Night-work! What do you mean?” 

“Of course, if I spend so many hours here, I 
have to make it up some time.” 

“Oh, forgive me,” said Tom; “I will never 
ask you to come again. Will you, Sadi?" 

‘Not unless he likes it,” I stammered. 

“'T like it too well,” said Mr. Justin, in a very 
low voice. 

“What's that you said?” said Tom. _ 

“ Nothing worth repeating, Tom. I will come 
again soon,” said Mr. Justin, and he went away 
at once. 

A few minutes after I went ‘into Aunt De- 
sire’s sitting-room, and found Mr. Justin stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug before her in a very de- 
jected attitude. For once his upright, cheerful 
mask (if it were one) seemed to have fallen away 
from him, : 

‘““T thought you were gone,” said I, in some 
confusion. 

“T thought so myself; but I needed some ad- 
vice on a very knotty point, and as I passed your 
aunt's door she Tooked as if she could give it. 

“Did you leave Tom alone? I will go to 
him,” said Aunt Desire, leaving us alone in & 
barefaced way altogether unworthy of her prin- 
ciples. 

Oh dear!” I thought; ‘you are worse than 
Mrs. Obenreiser;” and it mast have been five 
long minutes before Mr. Justin seemed to se¢ the 
necessity of saying something, I made two or 
three careful speeches in the time, to which ho 
paid no sort of attention. ‘ 

“You are quite certain that you would nc! 
want me to come here unless it iy my own Wit 
to do so?” he said ut last, in a very slow, for 
way. 

“Yes,” I said, with a little trembling. 
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ar mind to wait for 


“You have made up sa 
rought in on a board 


that lover who is to be 
and laid at your feet ?” 

‘*'That does not follow at all.” 

** Does it not?” 

His eyes seemed to take a distinct color for 
once as I met them then, and he made a step 
forward. 

“Oh, Sadi, you must come quick. Tom has 
been flouncing about, and the bandage is loose,” 
said Nettie, the baby, rushing in between us, 
with mouth and eyes wide open, 

I went at once to Tom, and heard Mr. Justin’s 
step on the gravel-walk, and a click of the gate 
& moment after. 

‘Well, at least, if he never came back again, I 
could live a long time on that strange look in his 
eyes, and the sudden movement, as if he had 
been tempted to take me in his arms. 

-I had not to wait long. He came again in 
the evening, and we sat with Tom as we had so 
often done before. With half a glance at me, 
he said he had found a letter at his office that 
afternoon which would call him out of town for 
‘a week, and perhaps a fortnight. After that 
Tom would not part with him till the last mo- 
ment. 

At ten o'clock I went down to the door with 
him, and he drew me out on the piazza. The 
still starlight somehow convinced me, as I felt 
the touch of Mr. Justin’s arm, that [ truly loved 
this plain man, and, if need be, I could wait fifty 
years for him to tell me of it. 

“Sadi, I must ask you before I go away for 
an uncertain time.” 

“Ob, Mr. Justin, where are you going?” 
called out a little white figure that rose up sud- 
denly from the end of the piazza. It was Net- 
tie, in a single garment. ‘‘ Don’t let ber scold 
me, Mr. Justin. It was so hot in bed I came 
out to cool myself, and when you opened the 
door I hid.” 4 

“T forgive you, if you go in now,” I said. 

“In a minute. Dick and Lucy are coming 
home from the party at ten, and mean to bring 
me some of the supper. There they are now.” 

“It is too true,” said Mr. Justin, as the 
children approached the gate. ‘‘I may as well 
recognize the hand of fate, and say good-by, 


i. * 
ae Good-by,” I said, putting a cold hand into 


“Till I come back,” and he went away, laugh- 
ing. My pillow was just a little wet with dis- 
appointed tears that night, though both Nettie’s 
arms were round my neck. 

Before Mr. Justin came home Tom was cer- 
tain that he was well enough to go to the factory ; 
aud after arguing with him two days I walked 
down with him, to keep him. out of temptation 
by the way. Ihad my reward, for Tom's first 
question had elicited the fact of Mr. Justin's re~ 
turn. As I turned homeward I saw him afar 
off coming to meet me, and a few rods bebind 
him walked Mrs. Obenreiser. 

We did not speak at first; the gladness in his 
face was enough for me. He tried to take both 
my hands, but I whispered, ‘‘ Mrs. Obenreiser 
is just behind you.” 


‘Fate again! I have not a moment to lose. 
Sadi, will you marry me?” 
“6 Yes, of 


‘All right.—How do you do, Mrs. Oben- 
reiser? I am charmed to see you.” 

‘*Are you, indeed? The symptoms looked 
as if you would not be charmed to see any one 
but Sadi just now.” 

“The symptoms have become certainties, Mrs. 
Obenreiser.” And she was so much surprised 
that she went on her way, forgetting to con- 
gratulate us. 

“‘T was. true prophet, after all,” said Aunt 
Desire, as we walked into her sitting-room with 
conscious faces. ‘‘Sadi’s lover came to her 
chimney-corner at last.” 

“But she had to leave it,” said Mr. Justin, 
‘Sor that lover could not have proposed to her 
without Nettie for a witness.” 

‘*That’s no news,” said ‘Tom,evhen I deli- 
eately broached the subject of my engagement 
to him. ‘You began your courting the very 
day my hand was hort.” 

And I believe Tom is right. — 





THE LUNCH-TABLE—OCOFFEE. 


$¢ L you take coffee?” says Mrs. Bloom- 

endor, her white hand and hyacinth ring 
resting, like some rare embossing by Tiffany's 
bold designer, on the handle of the cafetiére. 
We will go no farther to-day than to answer her 
question, though a poet passed the cup to a 
painter after her words. 

Whether we will take coffee or not depends, 
first, on its native quality. You remember the 
little packets of ground coffee done up in tin-foil 
which shed such inspiring fragrance through the 
room when you were housekeeping in Paris. 
Subtler than Rimmel’s extract of coffee for 
aristocratic handkerchiefs, sweeter than the 
breath of orange flowers, yet with an almond 
flavor, and a pungency that restored languid 
brains by its very aroma, this coffee left its 
traces on the air long afterward in a glorious 
vague reviving essence that not all the alyssum 
and jasmine in the window-boxes could conceal 
or overlay. But that was in Paris, and that fra- 
grant coffee is no longer even a name to you, for 
you forgot to inquire its variety, and you can 
only surmise that it came from Nubian valleys 
and. islands girt with sunshine in the same zone 
as Mocha, though not sharing its celebrity. You 
must make treaty with the Syrian monks if you 
want to lay hands on a small portion of the gen- 
uine Mocha, though novelists of the period seem 
to have customers for larger crops of this coffee 
than Mocha could grow in five years. 

The finest coffee procured in this country is 


from the Dutch East Indies, and this is a small 
portion of the good coffee furnished. Cubans, 
who are known to be critical in matters of the 
table, prefer the best growth of Porto Rico for 
their cups, esteeming it for its fragrance and 
stimulating properties. We will not go far wrong 
in taking their judgment on this point, for they 
have palates dainty as humming-birds. Taking 
the verdict of national tastes, the Turkish coffee 
is the finest in the world, for the reason that the 
climate allows the bean to ripen on its stalk for 
years, and coffee always improves with age. 
Then comes Java, when well ripened; but that 
known as Old Government Java is a damaged 
article. The select coffee of Porto Rico may 
rank next; then Maracaybo and the Brazilian 
exports, always remembering that more in this 
country depends on the grade and condition of 
coffee than its variety. It deteriorates in car- 
riage, because it absorbs readily any foreign 
odors, such as spice or spirits, which core near 
it. On shipboard or in warehouses coffee .is 
thus affected, and the deterioration is most rapid 
if it has been browned. Fine qualities of the 
browned article should be put up in cases lined 
with tin-foil or oiled silk bags, the upper surface 
of the contents covered with a layer of coarse 
white sugar to keep the aroma from escaping 
when opened. . 

Many substances are mixed with coffee to 
cheapen, and occasionally, by persons of weak 
health, to weaken it. Roast carrots, pease, and 
rye are used for this purpose, and, as diluents, 
furnish the same color as coffee, and a taste 
which blends with it, but can never be used as 
substitutes, because they lack entirely its princi- 
ple, catieine. ‘This gives to coffee its invigorating 
and aromatic qualities, the escape of which ren- 
ders it worthless. But a-substitute has been 
lately found in asparagus seeds, which contain a 
large amount of caffeine, and have an odor like 
that of the finest coffee. The pulp is washed 
from the seeds, which are roasted and prepared 
just like coffee. Doubtless it will not be long 
before asparagus beans are an article of com- 
merce, but farmers and gardeners can furnish 
themselves with this desirable substitate the com- 
ing season. 

Common coffee should always be washed when 
green to remove the copperas, in a solution of 
which it is often soaked by dealers to give it a 
fresh appearance. Three or four waters are 
sometimes found tinged with the yellow copperas 
stain, which is rank poison to human stomachs. 
Brown it as quickly as possible to a dark color, 
but stop short of burning. Light brown coffee 
gives a raw flavor to the drink, atid burning 
makesit bitter. In the last minutes of browning 
add a few spoonfuls of powdered white sugar, 
which will melt, and coat each berry with a var- 
nish which exclades the air and preserves all the 
aroma. Keep in bottles or small cans tightly 
corked to prevent its heating. Even in large 
quantities the dealer may secure his coffee from 
evaporation by the addition of sugar while brown- 
ing. Grind your coffee as wanted, if you care to 
have every particle of its strength, and grind as 
fine as possible. In finely ground coffee you get 
all the strength, and get it at once, as you can 
not do even by long boiling. Coarsely ground 
coffee may be dried after using once and ground 
again; in making over one-third the strength 
will be found remaining. 

‘There are two ways of'making coffee—one of 
which depends simply of the vessel in which it 
is made for success ; the others the old-fashion- 
ed arrangement, which demands little skill. 
For the latter the coffee must be Prepared by 
mixing with cold water and the white of one 
egg till all is moistened—not wet, but smrerely 
damp ; use as little egg as possible (it holds the 
strength of the grounds in it), but every particle 
must be moistened, or it will float in the coffee ; 
pour on boiling water, and boil for three min- 
utes; set it back where it will keep hot, bat not 
boil, for five minutes, stirring the floating grounds 
in two or three times; pour ont a cupful to rinse 
all the grains from the spout of the coffee-pot, 
and put it back again ; add a cupful of cold water, 
which will precipitate the grounds at once; and 
serve. 

The modern method of clearing coffee is by 
filtering the boiling water through the grounds, 
which are suspended in the pot in a wire or per- 
forated cup. Half a dozen models of cafeti¢res 
are seen in the shops, any one of which is infe- 
rior to the simple contrivance I will describe. 
This is a flannel bag with a wire run in the top 
to hold it open; the coffee fills this, and boil- 
ing water is poured through it—the beverage 
taken to the table when filtered. But this is 
awkward and slow compared to the homely 
fashion I nave experimented on with the most 
satisfactory results. A strip of fine white Shaker 
flannel, quite full and thick, was torn into pieces 
@ quarter of a yard square, and kept out of the 
dast, in the pantry, for use. One was scalded 
the first time of using, to take away the taste of 
wool, and the dry ground coffee tied up in it, 
and thrown into ‘a pot of nearly boiling water 
and boiled for two minutes, the aroma kept in 
by a tin thimble fitted over the spout. This 
gave coffee that was-a thing of beanty in its rich 
color and jewel clearness, and of a flavor to ap- 
pease the exigent Parisian who handed his cup 


at the right of the table. Every day the sight: 


of that coffee seemed to say that I had not lived 
in vain—that I had done something well. Ob- 
serve, the water must not be boiling when poured 
on the coffee, or it will take a long time to ex- 
tract the strength. Coffee made in this way will 
bear heating over, with a little fresh to add aro- 
ma, if a strong cup is desired in preference to 
nice flavor, And it is both economy and taste 
to boil the sugar in the pot, as it blends perfectly, 
giving all its sweetness when the cup is poured 
out, Two-thirds of a cup of coffee sugar boiled 
in, made two-quatts of coffee sweet enough for 
people who usually added three spoonfuls of 


sugar to each cup, and the flavor was richer 
than when the sweetening was dissolved. Fresh 
cream, not more than eighteen hours old, should 
be used, as old cream gives its flavor to the cof- 
fee. The coffee should be kept just below the 
boiling- point on the table, and poured on the 
cream, which will be diffused through the cup by 
the time the cup is cooled enough to drink. 

A delicate way of making a small quantity is 
to pour cold water on the pulp of egg and ground 
coffee, and let it stand five minutes just at the 
boiling-point, known by the slight simmer at the 
sides of the pot. This may be regulated by set- 
ting the pot in a vessel of boiling water and heat- 
ingit there. Do not let coffee stand in a tin pot, 
as it extracts the taste of the metal. 





CHINESE BARBERS. 


HE Chinese from time immemorial have 
been accustomed to speak of all foreigners 
as ‘‘ barbarians,” while foreigners have retorted 
in the same uncomplimentary terms. As we have 
failed to discover any standard of civilization 
which shall apply with equal justice to both, it 
is quite imposaible to decide on which side the 
peine of accusation lies ; but certainly ifthe bar- 
be accepted as a model, and his operations 
as a specimen of the prevailing habits of the peo- 
le, the Chinese may justly be styled the most 
rberous nation on earth. 

‘They swarm over the land like the. frogs of 
Egypt: north, south, east, and west throughout the 
immense empire they are every where met with. 
No Chinaman is his own barber ; indeed, as the 
top of his head is usually the only part which re- 
guises his attention (for the beard of the Chinese 

loes not give him much trouble) it would be a 
task fraught with too much danger to hazard the 
attempt of shaving himself. This, of course, gives 
employment to a vast number of persons. In Can- 
ton.alone the number of barbers is computed at 
between seven and eight thousand, or an average 
of one to every forty inhabitants. 

Both the practice of shaving and the style of 
“shop” in which the operation is performed vary 
in different sections of the country. 

In all parts of the south of China the barbers 
are ‘‘ ambulatory,” each carrying his shop on his 
back, and performing his tonsorial art in the open 
street. In Peking and throughout the north, on 
the other hand, the barbers have sliops which, 
as in the case with most other Chinese shops, 
are open to the street, but without counters, and 
ordinarily of very rude constraction. The only 
ornamentation which they can be said to pos- 
sess is a very questionable one im the eyes of 
foreigners, consisting generally of gross carica- 
tures of foreigners and their habits. They are, 
however, furnished with chairs and small basin- 
stands. Ifthe weather be hot, the chair or stool is 
placed just outside the threshold, and the opera- 
tion'of shaving is conducted in the open street. 

‘*Shampooing” not unfrequently accompanies 
shaving, but in this, as in almost every thing else 
Chinese, the Karopesn Practice is reversed, the 
‘*shampoo” preceding instead of following the 
application of the razor. 

I submitted to the operation in Peking as an 
experiment, and have to this day a lively recol- 
lection of the performance. Stretched at full 
length on a bamboo seat or easy-chair, I was pam- 
meled all over the body, but more particularly 
on the chest, legs, and arms, by a stout, brawny 
attendant with his partially closed fists, after the 
style once so popular at the ‘‘ Hammam,” till I 
was fain to cry peccavi. Sometimes the ‘‘douche” 
is administered, but only rarely. 

The barber's outfit is simple, consisting of a 
good razor, which costs about threepence, a strop, 
which usually is nothing more than a strip of 
stontish calico cloth, costing a penny more. 

The chief items of expense in this elaborate 
“kit” are the accessories. The metal basin and 
the bamboo pail underneath, and the pole sur- 
mounting all, which serves as the emblem of his 
craft, are, however, scarcely more expensive than 
the razor and strop ; so that, on the whole, it does 
not cost very much to furnish a barber’s shop in 
China. The tariff of charges of those engaged 
in this branch of industry is correspondingly low. 
Three ‘‘ cash,” equal to about half a farthing of 
British money, is the sum ordinarily asked for 
simply shaving the head, If the queue is plaited 
and interwoven with fresh silk, the scale of charge 
correspondingly rises. Shaving and braiding the 
queue, re-tailing a worn-out stump, and sham- 
pooing, constitute all the arts requirea of the bar- 
ber. False mustaches and beards of a rude 
kind, such as are worn by actors in the public 
shows, are not made by his hands ; and of making 
perukes and wigs, so much in vogue among the 
civilized nations of Europe, he is altogether igno- 
rant. In fact, the Chinese gentleman is far from 
being so particular about his head as the English 
gentleman is about his beard: where the latter 
shaves at all, he usually shaves daily; if he dines 
out, he will often repeat the operation during the 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of even the better classes in China shave 
but twice a week, and the laboring classes but 
once. 

In the case of mourning, the law—or, rather, 
recognized custom, more powerful than law—is to 
permit the head to go unshaven for months, the 
precise time being regulated by the measure of 
relationship to the deceased. But as the thir- 
teen months’ exemption from shaving prescribed 
for the loss of either of one’s parents, if rigidly 
enforced, would rocece a crop of bair too exn- 
berant for even Chinese society to endure, where 
strict regard for etiquette forbids the clean pol-. 
ish of the razor-blade, other expedients are bronght 
into requisition to keep the stumps of the hair 
within due bounds, 

Since the incoming of the Mantchou power, 
barbers’ shops, primitive and simple as they are 
now, must have undergone a more marked change 


= 


than those we are accustomed to see nearer home, 
for the native Chinese, till they received this badge 
of a foreign yoke, did not allow either knife or 
scissors to pass upon their head, but were the 
‘*long-haited race’ which the Taeping insurgents 
are wishing to become. Previous to their sub- 
jection by the Tartars the fashion was to bind 
the long hair in a knot on the top of the head, 
and there to fasten it with a wooden or metal 
pin, as is often represented in the old pictures of 
the Ming dynasty. ‘The art of bair-cutting as 
practiced in the West is as yet unknown to the 
Chinese barber. It is but rarely, therefore, that 
a foreigner calls in the aid of native skill. Only, 
indeod, when he assumes the garb of the country, 
and goes into the interior, does he find it neces- 
sary. This, indeed, forms the coup de grace to 
the foreigner’s metamorphosis. The “‘ tail” fast« 
ened on to the back hair deceives even the prac 
ticed eye of the native, and, as Mr. Fortune has 
dryly, observed, ‘‘even the dogs cease to notica 
‘im. 

In China no tonsorial art is required for the 
women's hair. They are invariably their own 
hair-dressers, and with their own nimble fingers 
give shape and substance to the ‘ butterfly wings” 
and ‘tea-pot” embellishments which form to 
European eyes so striking a feature of the female 
coiffure in China, 

My sketch of the barber and the peculiarities 
of his professional career would hardly be com- 
plete without some mention of his humble co- 
worker, “ the collector of refuse hair,” who rep- 
resents a very numerous class in China, who 
occupy about the same round of the social lad- 
der as the chiffonniers of Paris and the rag and 
bone pickers of Paddington, only much more nu- 
merous, and, if the truth could be ascertained, 
much more miserable than they. Yet even the 
poor, abject picker up of refuse hair is not with- 
out interest to his fellow-mortals. Indeed, to 
many he is possessed ofa very considerable inter- 
est. He, too, “‘has his friend at court,” though 
dressed in uncouth garb, as befits his rank and 
station as court head-dresser. Even he may as- 
pire to the dignity of hair-collector to the chief 
barber and tail-maker extraordinary to his Ef- 
fulgent Majesty Ho-Ki-Po-Ki-Win-Ki-Wum, 
Emperor of all the Chinas. Through the in- 
strumentality of the hair-worker and the maker 
of mustaches the contents of the ample wicker 
basket which he carries so gracefully at his back 
—the product of many a weary ronnd and of 
many a long and painful search in remote and 
unsavory corners—have been introduced to bet- 
ter society, and after undergoing the combings, 
pickings and sortings, and various manipulations 
only possible at the hands of the painstaking and 
plodding Chinese, and after being exhibited in 
various shop windows for the admiration of the 
whole populace, will doubtless at last hang pice 
turesquely from some Celestial’s head. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Canpaex.—Cabbages, to boil, alhould be cut into 
pieces about as large as a very small tea-cup (the flavor 
is much finer than when boiled whole, and they do not 
take so long to cook when cut up); cut again before 
dishing, and add a small piece of butter and salt. 

Poultry that has been kept too long, and has an un- 
pleasant smell, can be made fresh and good by putting 
powdered charcoal in a cloth, tying it up, and placing 
it inside the fowl for about two hours before cooking. 
If the cloth absorbs it readily, remove it, and put a 
fresh piece, with more charcoal in it, in the fowl. 
‘When the weather is warm, and poultry likely to spoil, 
as soon as the animal heat has left the fowl sprinkle 
powdered charcoal over it, to prevent its becoming 
tainted. : 

Cucumbers make a nice relish if sliced the long way, 
and fried as you do squash or egg-plant. 

Limes are a most delicious preserve. They can be 
found at the confectioner’s. They are generally in 
market during the summer. Lay them in salt and wa- 
ter strong enough to bear an egg, closely covering them. 
until the warm weather is over. Cut them enough to 
get out all the seeds, and place in cold water for one 
day, changing the water often so as to remove all the 
salt. Boil in water (in which soda has been added in 
the proportion of one tea-epoonful to six quarts of 
water) till tender enough to put a straw throngh ; then 
soak again in cold water one day, changing the water 
often. To each pound of fruit allow two and a half 
pounds of white sugar and three pints of water. Boil 
the sirup fifteen minutes, put the fruit in, cook five 
minutes, remove, put in jars; let the sirup cook fifteen 
minutes longer. They will keep any number of years. 
‘They may be purchased by the hundred. Four pounds 
in weight is about equal to two hundred limes, 

‘Mixep Pressevas.—Take equal quantities of peach- 
es, apples, pears, and quinces, that buve been pared, 
cored,.and quartered, or, what is better, cut fine, To 
every six pounds of fruit allow one pint of water. Let 
them cook thoroughly, but not burn, Take out and 
mash well together. Clean the kettle, and put them 
back with half or three-quarters their weight in sugar, 
and let them cook very slowly two hours, 

A coop Reorrg ros Ysast.—For a small family take 
one ounce of dried hops and two quarts of water. Boil 
them fifteen minutes; add one quart of cold water, and 
let it boil for a few minutes; strain, and add half a 
pound of flour—putting the latter into a basin, and 
pouring on the water slowly to prevent its getting 
lumpy—one-quarter pound of brown sugar, one hand- 
ful of fine salt. Let it stand three days, atirring it oc- 
casionally. Little bubbles will soon rise in it, When 
it ferments well, add six potatoes, which have been 
boiled, mashed, and run through a colander, making 
them as amooth as possible. This yeast will keep a 
Jong while, and has the advantage of not taking any 
yeast to start it with. It rises so quickly that a less 
quantity of it must be put in than of ordinary yeast. 

Brown Soar.—The common brown soap is the very 
best thing with which to stop a mouse or rat hole. If 
you puta piece of wood in, or fill up with plaster, in a 
short time it is all out again. But soap they abhor, 
and if a piece is wedged in they will never trouble that 
place again. 

Gxarron Caxz (cheap and good).—One pint of flour, 
one-half pint of sugar, one table-spoonful of butter, 
one egg, two table-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
of sods. Make a batter with the milk, having it quite 
thin, Bake at once. 
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A RAID ON THE PANTRY. 


HIS small foraging party is likely to make a 
successful raid, and secure a fuir share of 
plunder. The little tellow, propped up by his 
elder sister's hands, has just come in sight of the 
promised land where the jam-pots lie, and the 
jubilant gleam of his face annonnces his delight as 
he telegraphs the discovery to his sister. The 
bold raiders seem as fearless of interruption and 
its consequences as does the white cat that is 
dozing in the corner. Indeed, such an inter- 
ruption at the critical moment which the artist 
has depicted wonld probably result in bringing 
down both children and shelves, and would cause 
more damage among both sweetmeats and crock- 
ery than is likély to follow in the train of the 
juvenile pilferers, And ns all faults carry at 
least part of their punishment within themselves, 
we may be sure that our young friends will not, 
in any case, escape scot-free, but will be pursned 
by an uneasy conscience, if not by indigestion, 
which will make them rue their raid on the pantry. 








OPAL, TURQUOISE, AMBER, 
AND JET. 


MONG the substances belonging to the min- 

eral kingdom known as precious stones, few 

have been held in greater estimation than the 

Opal. So much has this been the case that the 

epithet ‘‘ precious” is used to designate the rarer 

‘ kinds of this stone, there being several varieties. 

The opal is hrdrated silica, and less hard even 
than the amethyst. 

It is termed ‘* peederos” by the Greeks, and in 

* Orphic poems is said to imitate the complexion 

* ofa lovely youth. Pliny says, ‘‘ Of all precious 
stones it is opal that presents the greatest diff- 
cnlties of description, it displaying at once the 
piercing fire of carbnnculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethystos, and the sea green of smarngdus, 
the whole blended together and refulgent with a 
brightness that is quite incredible.” 

‘This display of tints is owing to namerons mi- 
nute and irregular fissures that traverse the stone 
in ‘a certain direction, containing laming of air, 
that reflect rays of different intensity and various 
colors. But its structure causes it to be so fragile 
that an opal set in a ring has been known to split 
by holding the hand too close to the fire on a 
frosty day. It is also subject to deterioration ; 
for if the fissures upon which its iridescence de- 
pends become choked up by dust or grease, its 
value is gone. The only way of. restoring its 
beauty is by subjecting it to a certain amount of 
heat—a hazardous experiment with so brittle a 
stone. 5 

Like most other gems known to the ancients, 
opals were originally imported from India; but 
they are now found extensively in Hungary, 
Mexico, Honduras, and other places. The finest 
and largest are discovered imbedded in porphy- 
ry, in the mines of Czernovitza, in Hungary. 
‘The largest opal known to the ancients was in 
the ring of Nonius, on account of which its pos- 
sessor was proscribed by Marc Antony. It was 
of the size of a hazel-nut, and was valued at a 
sum equal to $100,000 of our money. When 
Nonius took to flight he carried nothing with 
him but this ring. ‘‘ How marvelous,” adds 
Pliny, ‘‘ must have been the cruelty, how mar-- 
velous the luxurious passion of Antonius, thus to 
proscribe 2 man for the possession of a jewel! 
and tio less marvelous must have been the obsti- 
nacy of Nonius, who could thus dote upon what 
had been the canse of his proscription.” ‘The 
Jargest opal known is iti the’ imperial cabinet at 
Vienna; for this gem $250,000 have been offered * 
and refused. ‘The most beautiful was in posses-- 
sion of the Empress Josephine. It was named 
the ‘ Burning of Troy,” from the numerous red 
flames playing over its surface. 3 

A belief in the talismanic properties of the’ 
opal was prevalent. ‘The ‘Turks are fully con- 
vinced that it comes from no earthly mine, but 
falls direct from heaven in the lightning. . Mar- 
bodius relates that it confers the gift of invisibil- 
ity upon the possessor, so that a thief wearing 
this gem might carry off his plunder in open day. 
The opal is incapable of being engraved as a sig-. 
net; but cabalistic rings have been preserved: 
where certain signs have been marked upon the 
opal; and one is mentioned 1s, also having astro- 
logical figures carved upon the circle of gold. 

‘The opal is never cut in facets, but always en 
cabochon. ‘The polishing is a work of time and 
care, on account of the soft natnre of the stone. 
So delicately has it to be handled that even the 
emery powder employed rhust bé adoucie—naine- 
ly, the emery which has been already used in 
polishing other gems, and thus deprived of its 
asperities. 5 

Another opaque precious stone, also only used 
cut spherically, is the ‘Turquoise, ‘he real tur- 
quoise, called de la vieille roche, was originally 

und almost exclusively in Persia, and the Greeks 
only became acquainted with it through the spoils 
brought home after the Macedonian campaign, 
when goblets and dishes were exhibited, as well 
as armor, profusely decorated with this gem.- 
The finest specimens were found in a mountain 
called Firuz-cos, abont three. days’ journey from 
the Caspian Sea, ‘The produce of this mine was 
claimed exclusively by the Shah; and though 
many of these turquoises found their way into 
the market, it was only through the embezzle- 
ment of the miners and directors. Chardin men- 
tions that when he visited the royal treasury at 
Ispahan he saw stones in the rough piled high, 
like heaps of grain, in the chambers, while leath- 
er bags were filled with those already polished, 
to the weight of forty or fifty pounds each. 

It is an interesting fact that, on the conqnest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, images were found 
among the Aztecs inlaid with turquoises in a 
manner precisely similar to that practiced by the 
Persians, Longolins mentions an Aztec mask 











shown to him by Grimvaldus, the envay of Charles 
the Fifth to the Pope, the features of which were 
tepresented by turquoise, emerald, and green and 
red jasper, upon a ground of wood; the eyes 
were of redamber. ‘I'he most singular thing is, 
that the mine from which these stones were tak- 
en was never discovered by the Spaniards, nor 
has the locality even yet been ascertained. ‘I'he 
finest turquoises are still obtained from Nishapur ; 
they are carried by ‘Tartar and Persian merchants 
to the great fair of Nishni-Novgorod. ‘They 
are also procured from Wady Maghara, in Ara- 
bia Petra. Others have lately been obtained 
from a stratum of sandstone rock at the foot of 
Monnt Sinai; but these. though at first of a re- 
markedly rich azure, are liable to change and 
fade. 

The Oriental turquoise (de la vieille roche) is 
a phosphate and a hydrate of alumina colored 
by copper. But there is a substance termed the 
Occidental turquoise, that is only petrified bone, 



























































He then proceeds to relate the manner in which 
he became possessed of this ring. A neighbor, 
who had been in the habit of wearing a turquoise 
ring of great beauty, died. His property was 
put up for sale, and the elder De Boot purchased 
this ring and presented it to his son. ‘Io the 
great disappointment of the latter, however, the 
gem had become pale and faded; so much so 
that, as he expresses it, he thought it scorn to 
wear so unsightly a gem, and took it to an en- 
graver to have his coat of arms cut upon it. 
‘This done, he wore the turquoise ring as a sig- 
net. What was his surprise to find the stone 
gradually recovering its color, and that at the 
end of the month its azure hue was restored. 
But the wonder did not cease here: De Boot was 
traveling home to Bohemia from Padua, where 
he had been to take his doctor’s degree, when, 
in the dark, his horse stumbled, and fell with his 
rider from a bank on to a road ten feet below. 
Neither horse nor rider was the worse, but when 























































































































A RAID ON THE PANTRY, 


colored by copper oxide or phosphate. of iron. 
This, when first found, genérally presents a mot- 
-tled appearance ; but by the application of heat 
the color is diffused evenly throughout the sur- 
face.. It is this Occidental turquoise that is most 
frequently used for carving in cameo, or cavo, on 
account of its greater sofiness. 

‘The turquoise in medieval times was supposed 
to be endowed with many wonderful properties. 
Boerius de Boot relates a pumber of sufficiently 
marvelons stories respecting this stone as com- 
ing within his own experience. ‘‘ The turquoise 
is believed to strengthen the sight and spirits of 
the wearer,” he says; ‘‘ but its chief commen- 
dation is its protective influence against falls, 
which, as every body is assured, it takes upon it- 
self, so that the wearer escapes all hurt—a prop- 
erty beyond the scope of reason. I can solemn- 
ly affirm that I always wear one in 4 ring, the 
nature of which I cau never sufficiently admire.” 


De Boot washed his hands the following morning 
he perceived that the turquoise was split in two. 
He had the larger half reset, and continued to 
wear it; when again he met with an accident 
-which was like to have cansed him a broken bone, 
and again the turquoise took the fracture upon 
itself, and had to be reset once more. After such 
proof who could doabt ? 
+ The turquoise has always been a favorite gem 
for the betrothal ring, the fashion having had its 
origin in the belief that the permanence of its hue 
would depend upon the constancy of the donor. 
Of all the gem-like substances used for person- 
al adornment, Amber is of the highest antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Homer, and is found intro- 
duced in the most ancient specimens of Etruscan 
jewelry. In the collection of the Prince of 
Canino was a necklace of choice Etrnscan work- 
manship, having pendants in the form of scarabei 
of alternate snrdonyx and amber. ‘The Greeks 





| for its supposed virtues : 





termed amber electron, from Elector, one of the 
names of the sun-god. Among the Romans ako 
this substance was greatly prized. Pliny tells uy 
that a small figure carved in amber had been 
known to sell at a higher price than a living slave 
in vigorous health. In the time of Nero one of 
the equestrian order was sent to Germans by Ju. 
lianus, the manager of the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
in order to procure a supply of this gem. He 
succeeded so well, and brought back such rag 
quantities, that the very nets that protected the 
podium against the wild beasts, the litters ‘Upon 
which the slain gladiators were carried away 
and all the other articles used were studded with 
amber. Sir Thomas Browne also, in his “Um 
Burial,” mentions, among the cuntents of a Ro- 
man arn in the possession of Cardinal F; 
not only jewels, but an ape in agate, and a gras 
hopper and an elephant carved in amber. 

Great uncertainty prevailed among the ancients 
as to the nature of amber, and many were the 
legends to which this uncertainty gave riz. 
After Phaeton had been struck by lightning, his 
sisters, we are told, were changed to 
which every day shed their tears upon the banks 
of the Eridanus, and to these tears was given the 
name electron. Nicias says that it is a liquid pro 
duced by the rays of the sun; that these rays, a 
the moment of the sun’s setting, striking with the 
greatest force upon the surface of the soil, leave 
upon it an unctuous sweat, which is carried of 
by the tides of the ocean, and thrown up on the 
shore of Germany. According to another gv. 
thor, there is a river ‘* beyond India,” the bants 
of which are frequented by birds called meles- 
grides; these, weeping the death of Meleager, 
allow their.tears to drop into the stream, whete- 
upon they are transformed to amber. A similar 
beliéf—that amber was produced by the tears of 
birds—prevailed among the Orientals. This is 
alladed to by Moore in ‘* Lalla Rookh:” 

“Around thee sl listen th 

That ever the torreon oea-birds iris have ata 

Tt was gradually, however, made manifest tha 
amber was neither more nor less than a vegetable 
product—a kind of gum; hence it acquired the 
Tame succinum, by which it is now known in 
natural history. It was found that by boiling in 
tarpentine it could -be rendered plastic; and 
pieces were discovered in which insects, leaves 
of plants, and other foreign matter had become 
imbedded ; proving that the amber must at one 
time have been in a liquid or semi-liquid state. 

Wherever beds of lignite occur, amberis found; 
80 that it is very generally diffused over the world. 
But the shores of the Baltic, between Memel and 
Kénigsberg, is the only district that supplies it 
in quantities. As much as four thousand pounds 
weight of amber yearly is said to be the average 
produce of that country. It is mostly found oa 
the sea-shore, but in Prassia there are also mines 
‘They are thus described: ‘‘ First, at the surface 
of the earth, is formed a stratum of sand. Im- 


-| mediately. under this sand is a bed of clay, filled 


with small flints. Under this clay is a stratam 
of black earth or torf filled with fossil wood, half 
decomposed and bituminous ; this stratum is ex- 
tended upon minerals, containing little metal ex- 
cept iron, which are consequently pyrites. Lan- 
ly, under this bed the amber is found scattered 
about in pieces, and sometimes accumulated in 
heaps.” It is accounted for in the following ma- 
ner: ‘The oils in the woody stratum have been 
impregnated by the acid contained in’ the chy 
of the upper stratum, which has descended by 
the filtration of water. This mixture of oil and 
acid has become bituminous; the most pure and 
liquid parts of this bitumen have descended on 
the mineral stratum, and in traversing it have 
become charged with particles of iron; and the 
result of this last combination is the formation 
of the amber which is found below.” 

In Shakspeare’s time amber wonld seem 1 
have been fashionable as an ornament, as he 
more than once alludes to it, When Petruchio 
promises to take Katherine on a visit to her f- 
ther, he mentions ‘‘amber bracelets” among the 
“bravery” with which she is to be adorned. 
Among the artists of the Renaissance petiod it 
was chiefly used in the formation of jewel cask- 
ets, and such -like elegant objects. | It is sill 
much valued in the East; but the chief market 
at present is China, where it is crushed into pow- 
der, and burned as incense. Month-pieces for ¢- 
gars, beads, and other ornaments in this mate 
are, however, extensively mannfactored in the 
workshops of Dantzic, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 

"The electric properties of amber early attracted 
attention : it was also believed to be highly me 
dicinal, and was said to have the power 0! 
tecting the presence of poison ; ‘*for then a0 ¢P 
pearance like the rainbow flies to and fro in ™ 
vessel, attended by the crackling of flame, sn! 
gives warning by this double indication.” 1 
still supposed to possess certain virtues. 
wearing an amber necklace, it is said, will keep 
off attacks of erysipelas ; and it is also a preserr” 
ative against sore throat, on acconnt of the cir 
of electricity maintained, as well as from 
warmth of the amber. ber, 

Jet (gagates) is of the same nature as ame 
and is indeed frequently found in the same > tr 
of lignite. It was valued by the ancients chiel 
mixed with wine it © 
thought a sovereign cure for toothache. ed 
also employed in divination. if it remal! a $ 
consumed in the fire, the desire of the interrog 
tor would be accomplished. in Brit 

Jet was used for ornamental purposes 19 


ain even before the Roman conquest ; larg ning 
of this material, that had served for Bracelets 
anklets, being frequently met with among ’ 


British remains. ‘The Romans, however, 09) 
learned to appreciate its sombre beantics ate 
the repairs of the Church of St. Geroo ©, 
logne, were going on in 1846, two stone 
were disinterred, in one of which a com 
of jet ornaments, su} to have 

f priestess of Cybele, was discovered. 
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Carriage Leather Wall Tidy to hang over 
ae ican 


Tms tidy is of brown carriage leather, embroidered 
in point Russe with brown worsted, and trimmed with 
crochet gimp of gray twisted cotton, No. 20. ‘The pocket 
of the tidy serves to hold the soap, sponge, etc. ‘To 
make the tidy, first transfer the design to a piece of car- 
riage leather cut from Fig. 63, Supplement. The large 
rosettes are worked in the shape of a circle with brown 
worsted in three shades ; for the smaller rosettes use two 
shades only. For the trimming simulating a cross seam, 
work, first, a row of long slanting chain stitches, and at 
the ends of 
each stitch 
work one cross 
stitch with the 
darker shade 
of worsted.— 
Between the 
double lines of 
the design sew 
on the gimp, 
which is work~ 
ed like that 
shown by Fig. 
8 on page 500, 
Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 32, 
Vol. UL. After 
finishing the em- 
broidery make the pocket, which consists of a piece 
of carriage leather eleven inches and a quarter wide 
and five inches and three-quarters deep. Trim this 
piece at a distance of three-quarters of an inch from 
the outer edge with a row of similar gimp, line it 
with carriage leather, and sew a row of woolen cord 
to the outer edge, by means of which the joining 
seam of the soufflets with the pocket is covered at 
the same time. ‘The soufflets consist of a double 
strip of carriage leather two inches wide and of a 
corresponding depth. Lay the 
pocket piece exactly on the 
middle of the tidy, 
and sew it on at the under edge. Lay the soufflets in 
one pleat each, so that the free edge projects an inch 
and a quarter over the pocket piece; pass 
this edge through a slit cut of the corre- 
sponding length in the tidy, and fasten it on 
the under side of the latter. Fi- 
nally, line the tidy with carriage 
leather, and edge it with a row of 
coarse woolen cord, of which 
form one loop each at the 
four corners of the tidy 
to hang it up. This 
tidy will be found 
an excellent pro- 
tection for the wall 
above the wash- 
stand, which it 
preserves from 
splashing. 



















Musuin anp Crtnouine Sxrirt. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 42 and 43. 

































Embroidery 
Designs for 
a Foundation 

for Toilette 
Cushions, etc., 

Figs. 1-4. 

Eacu of these de- 
signs, of which the illus- 
tration shows only one- 
fourth part, may be used in 
the manner referred to above, 
These designs may be worked 
on wash material, or on silk, cloth, 
satin, etc. The design, Fig. 1, is 
worked in point Russe, h@rring-bone, and but- 
ton-hole stitch. In working the design, Fig. 2, 
apply a part of the material for the darker parts, bor- 
der the applied part along its outer edges with sou- 
tache or silk cord, and work the point Russe embroid- 
ery with saddler's silk. The design given by Fig. 3 
is made with an application of Swiss muslin, and 
worked in satin and ladder stitch on lace. Work 
eyelet-holes also between separate figures of the design, 
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Carriace Leatuen Watt Troy To maxo over THE Wasu-Sranp. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXL, Fig. 63. 


Figs. 1-4.—Emprorpery Patrerss ror Mars, Trpres, Torerte Cusnions, ETC. 
Port Russe, Arpiicatioy, Cmats Srircu, axp Satin Stitcu. 
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as shown by the illustration. After the embroidery is 
completed, cut away the Swiss muslin, following the con- 
tour of the design figures according to the illustration. 
‘The design given by Fig. 4 is partly worked in applica- 
tion, and partly in soutache embroidery. Instead of sou- 
tache, cord may also be used, 





BLOOD-SUCKING BATS. 
LD authors relate terrible tales of the blood-sucking 
bats, telling us how Paraguayan plains are haunted 
by enormous creatures that attack poultry, cattle, mules, 
and horses—sitting upon the backs of their victims, and 
with their wings 
fanning them 
into insensibili- 
ty, so that, all 
hecked, they 
ake their hor- 
) rid thirst, leay- 
ing holes in the 
skins of their 
dupes which af- 
ford convenient 
places for the 
deposit of in- 
sects’ eggs. In 
this way the 
cattle introduced 
by the first Euro- 
pean settlers were entirely destroyed. Ulloa describes 
Carthagena as having its streets after sunset covered 
with clouds of these dextrous bleeders of cattle, Az- 
zara gives them credit for preferring insect food when 
it is to be got, but confesses they exercise what old 
Weller called ‘‘a strong power of suction” vpon the 
necks, shoulders, and buttocks of domestic animals ; 
while he had personal proof that they, sometimes at 
least, attacked man, four several times finding the ends 
of his toes bearing witness, in the shape of sundry small 
circular wounds, that the bats had 
visited his couch and drawn upon 
him for sustenance 
while he lay 
in blissful unconsciousness. Captain Stedman gives a 
more circumstantial account of his experi- 
ence in the same way. Knowing by instinct, 
he says, that the person he in- 
tends to attack is in a sound slum- 
ber, the bat generally alights near 
the feet, where, while he 
keeps fanning with his enor- 
mous wings, which keeps 
one cool, he bites a 
piece out of the tip of 
the great toe, so very 

























Crisouxe SKirt, 
For description see Supplement. 
































small, indeed, 
that the head 
of a pin could 
scarcely be re- 








ceived into the 
wound, which 


is consequent- 
ly not painful, 
Yet through 
this orifice he 
contrives to suck .he 
blood until he is 
obliged to disgorge ; 
he then begins a; i. 
and thus continues suc z 
and Gisgorging till he is 
scarcely able to fly ; and the suf- 
ferer has been known to sleep 
from time to eternity. The captain 
found tobacco ashes the best remedy 
in. his own case; and after washing the blood 
from his person and hammock, found small 

heaps of congealed blood all round the place 
where he had Jain, on examining which the surgeon 
calculated he had lost twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood during the night. A party of Americans going 
up the Amazon found one night's experience of the 
bat’s blood-sucking capabilities quite as much as they 
cared to know. One of them awoke with a face like 





Fig. 4. 
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a corpse, his hammock and the floor beneath 
being saturated with blood, the flow of which 
was checked with great difficulty. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prua.—We fear there is not a tailor in New York 
who would be willing to send you the pattern of a 
gentleman’s suit.—Thanke for your pleasant letter. 

Wov.p-sz Faswionasix.—Make your grenadine by 
polonaise pattern sent you, or else with box-pleated 
blouse, long over-skirt, and demi-train. 

Tarrina.—We know of no other inetractions in 
tatting than are contained in the Bazar, and which you 
must see if you are a constant reader. 

Mrxes.—Anteros was originally supposed by the an- 
cients to be the deity who avenged slighted love. At 
a later date he was represented as the brother of Cupid, 
and constantly at war with him. 

Maa Gznazat A. G.—The butternut jewelry illus- 
trated in our columns is not sold by any house, to our 
knowledge, but is manufactured by ingenious persons 
for their own use.—We never purchase goods on com- 
mission. 

T. O, H.—We can not undertake to recommend any 
oculist or physician. Your family physician will give 
you the names of reliable persons in the profession ; 
and all that we can advise you is to avoid quacks. 

Constance.—We do not think that your friends need 
despise you for earning your livelihood in any honor- 
able vocation, but are sorry that we can not assist you 
in this laudable effort. There are two or three good 
medical colleges for women In New York. The length 
of time required for graduation therein ie from two to 
three years, according to the attainments possessed on 
entering. A good preliminary education is necessary. 
‘We do not think you would earn much money by the 
means you suggest. Why not fit yourself fora sick- 
nuree? 

‘Mazz, 8. M. B.—For information about infant's cloth- 
ing read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV. 

Coxsranog.—The apron-polonaise illustrated in Ba- 
gar No. 18, VoL IV., is not open in front of akirt. You 
can order a cut paper pattern of this. 

J. 8.—Make your gray alpaca with an apron-polo- 
naise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV., and 
a single akirt. Trim with folds of the same. Your 
green poplin should have a basque and demi-train, 
with a deep flounce on the skirt, headed by bias velvet. 
Fringe edges the basque. 

Mes. E. P. L.—Your sample of alpaca is a good 
black and of fair quality. We think the Buffalo brand 
one of the very best for service, 5 

E. M.—You need not send for cut paper patterns 
that are not advertised in our list. We sent you a 
close-fitting postilion-basque. Your percale over-skirt 
‘will look well made by the same pattern, and should 
be trimmed with pleatings of the same. 

Dozsa.—Make a polonaise of your new silk by pat- 
tern sent you, and put folds of the same shade on your 
ekirt. The folds may be of velvet to make it richer. 

Mus. M. Surra.—We can not send you samples of 
our cut paper patterna. If you will buy Bazar No. 
93, Vol. IV., you will find a picture of our suit fora 
gir! of eight years; No. 27, Vol. IV., will show an illus- 
tration of cloak and dress for a boy of three years; 
and No. 29, VoL IV., a suit for a boy of six. 

Kare P.—No. 11, Vol III, contains a pattern for 
gentleman's slipper, to be worked on canvas. 

Wotveninr.—Flat buttons of Roman gold are most 
worn as shirt studs by gentlemen. We do not believe 
there will be a change soon, 

Kariz.—Point appliqué is pronounced as if the last 
‘word were written appli-kay, with an accent on the 
last syllable. 

Mra, A. C, H.—Your sample is very fair silk for $2.0 
yard. 





Ye pimpled, blotched, and ulcerated victims 
of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take 
Aver’s SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the foul 
corruption from your blood. Restore your health, 
and you will not only enjoy life better, but make 
your company more tolerable to those who must 


keep it.—[Com.] 
eee 

‘Tue State Assayer of Massachusetts (A. A. 
Hayes, M.D.), having made an analysis of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, reports it the 
best preparation for promoting healthy excre- 
tions of the scalp, increasing the growth and re- 
storing the color of the hair.—{ Com.] 





Arrzz Sza Barnino use Burnett's Kalliston to re- 
lieve the disagreeable action of salt water.—(Com.) 





Corvino Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the app lement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterus or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR MOTH PATCH! FREC: 
and Tan, use wens Grou ana Freekie l one? 
It is reliable and harmfess, Sold by Druggists every 





where. Depot, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 





Keay, Gea. 
Dealers ts PEGE UMER 


$10 from 50 cts. 
12 rempies pent {portage free) for Fifty Cents that 


retail re Ten Dol 
R. L WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 


EMLO® Modem Watch Repairers Unide Price 
K $12. A Writtans & Co, Publishers, Boston. 
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DALY, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
PANCY DRY GOODS, 
°76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
2 ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received, 





billous comp! 
assimilates with the 
tion and biliousnesa, 


Don’t Follow Blind Guides. 


The sick never lack advisers. Every friend has some new remedy to pro- 
pose. The result is that the stomach of many an invalid is converted into a 
Gort of medicinal cese-pool, in which powerful 

The effect of this experimental treatment in dye 
ints is frightful. The simpler the medicine, the more readily it 


drugs are continually seething 
al 


fluids; and of all preparations in use for indiges- 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


prepared after Nature's formula, and absolutely identical with the waters of 
the famous German Spa, is indisputably the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PHIRSLAIN pepe ct esr yomamheot epusrred ants strains teeny 


Prof. DeVerxa’s laboratory after lengthened and costly experim 
and itis confidently offe: Po pieparation: 
Frecklea, Moth, Patche: i 

once removed by its application. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores. 


as incomparably the best face preparation. 
Tan, and all impurities of the skin are at 





TRADE-MARK. 


“i 
RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, : 

Invented and mannfac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, ana will not 
4) shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL - FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boye’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
oods madein this country, and f equal to the best 
jan-loom imported is, and al greatly reduced 


prices, 

Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.'8, 47 & 49 White Sto'Ne YY. 
SaaS Ee a ee cee 


OMPLEXIONS 
FRECKLES PERMA? ENTE y ‘Reuoven, 

















by using 
DE VERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY, 
A purely innocent vegetable compound. 
Every bottle prepared under the pergonal supervision 
of the eminent Pertumor, De! ‘Verna, 
Depot ohn St., N.Y. 
Sold by tn brag and Fancy Stores. 
Try samples of our great 8 
$1 00, illustrated weekly—3O0 yearns! 
tablished. Fine steel e: vings free to 
eubscribera. Agents make a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazet lallowell, Me. 
—HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—"° Broaden eRe 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mrionzove, and 
Ongana, of six first-claes makers, including Waters’, 
At RITREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
month, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


he New Wilson Under-Feed. 


SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 











A. Warranted for fi 
suai reas pose 
mili of dollars 
BACENTS WANTED 
Ain unoceupied territory, 
ig For particulars address 
3 Wilsa Sewing Machine Co. 
© Cleveland, 0. 
pMo.; Prov! 
‘6, Philadelphi 
oa ‘ ton,Mass.; Pittsbui 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill: 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St, Pau! 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.: 
Galveston & Houston, Tex,; San Franetseo, Cal.; oF 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced! Stands 
over 150° fire text! We take regu- 
Jar Kerosene oil and by our new 
Process expel all impurities and 
explosive elementa, The Fire 
Ral 10 Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
es recommend onr oil as a protection 

to life and property. A lighted lamp may be upset and 
broken witl nowt oar ox explosion: or Bre or mle by 
grocers, druggists, &c., in the U. ra induce- 
ments todealera, Address Denniow & Bown, 150 Malden 
e, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mase. ; 848, Cal- 
vert Bt, Baltimore, Md. ; 61 8. Water Bt., Chicago, DL ; 
or Clev 





1, 0. 


GLYCERINE CAEKB. 


Rawottz’s Torcer Girogging Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
‘Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and ghapping. ‘Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine, For sale by di its, Marx & Raworre, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York: 


$2 5 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi 








RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


—— 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the hand. 
ere Met, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
3 resent 
cabarets 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Frits, & Pfeiffer), 
Inrosrzes or GERMAN, FRENCH, arp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICas, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 
394 Broadway, near Canal St, NY. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to suppiy 
the general demand. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 
From Avo. 21 To SeEpr. 30. 


FRANKLIN Sovang, 
New York, Axgust, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 21st of Au- 
gust to the 30th of September, after which our 
terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount; 
“ “ 





- $so0 3° 
eee Ya ae 
$2000 3s - 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 
The Special List will be furnished to: Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing 
J. & P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pewsasoxe 
Ferripee. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year, Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. 


This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harpers 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 
Railroad Map of Europe, 2% by 2% inches (in cover: 

pocket). London, Bey wT inzhes (in cover-pocket). 

—Atlantic Routes,—Ire! —Lakes of Eitan 

Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edio- 

burgh.— Glasgow.— Environs of Londou.—Grest 


Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris 
—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Siry 














Metz. — 


Berlin.— Kings Garde nee 





Milan.— Bologna.— Turin. — Genoa. — Fi 
Plan of the Gallery.— Pisa.—Rome.. 
Horas ancient I Ronse. Panes of the Vatican. — 
aples.—Museo Nationale.—|] or 
vi tt and Northern Nubia —Caire—‘Thebes. Pal 
estine,—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy ne 
Sanne staan tee 
jand.—Muntch.—Augeburg.— 
Carlernhe.— Frankfort —Colog — St, Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra, 








Poun.isuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoru 

ao Haurrn & Buorures will send the abowe sort 
by ‘mail, postaye prepaid, to of the Cried 
Sates, ontreceipt oF $ 00. on. Pe 


ran 0 mult all Cartes. 
coorytohore "And for eale hole 
enle only by the Great Atlan 
tec & Pacific Tea Co 
Church St.,N.¥. P.0.Box 5 
Send for Thea- Nectar Cirevler. 


free 
$10 ADAY ith Stonelimoote. Basapiee 
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VELVET DEPARTMENT. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
will, on Monday, September 4, 
Open on BROADWAY and TENTH ST. SECTION 
an IMMENSE STOCK of 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND 
< VELVETEENS, 
PURCHASED IN EUROPE 
under most 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 
to which they request special attention. 


Also, 
A FULL ASSORTMENT 
of 
RICH COLORED GENOA VELVETS, 


ordered specially for 
Jewel Cases and Photograph Frames, 


Offering an 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY 
of the 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST SHADES OF COLOR, 
to which the attention of MILLINERS and 
DRESSMAKERS is requested. 


PRICES EXTREMELY LOW. 
Orders by Mail promptly executed. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH 8TS. 


APBXOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York, 
have made their first 
FALL RETAIL OPENING 


ot 
RICH PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, AND BLACK 
SILKS; 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS; 
TPI8H POPLINS; 
“ CACHIMIR SICILIENNE,” 

The latest Novelty for Over-Dresses ; 
TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS, 
RIBBON VELVETS, VELVETEENS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DRESS GOODS; 
“ROBES DE CHAMBRE;” 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND DOMESTIC PRINTS; 
RICH LACES; 

COLORED SILK GUIPURE TRIMMINGS; 
PARIS AND HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES; 
MOURNING GooDs, 

A full and complete stock ; 

15 CASES of new and desirable patterns in 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

LONG AND 8QUARE WOOL SHAWLS, 
of every description. 
FURNISHING GOODS 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 

Full and Winter Hosiery, Gloves, Pumiiy end Honse- 

Cloakinga. 
WHITE GooDs, 
BLANEETS, FLANNELS, &c., &c. 

The above forming the finest collection of RICH 
GOODS, containt: the LATEST NOVELTIES in- 
troduced In the Huropean Markets this arason, and 
selected with great care for FIRST-CLASS RETAIL 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
. Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
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Ted rd1 a8 


rded as the STANDARD BAKING POW. 
he best article prepared for making light, 
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DER, and 















Wholesome and delicious BISCUITS, KOLLS, 
BREAD, GR LE an¢ her CAKES, &c., &c. 

It is infallible, and always ready for immediate 
use. The best YEAST POWDER for useon long SEA 
VOYAGES to ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

It is convenient and economical. NO WASTE 
OF FOOD PREPARED WITH IT, Sold everywhere 
by GROCERS, SHIP-CHANDLERS aud DEALERS, 


, DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


‘WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 


Guarantced Pure and of the ery Beat Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 

Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad 8t., New York. 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 



























Spiral Cogs, 
Eas Work- 





Curved Clamp, 





Holds Firmest ; 
f The Cheapest, 

W., The Best, 
ae rey i, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren 8t., N. ¥., and PROV., B.1I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granep to Fit any Ficvrg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUX NAMES AND Di- 
RRCTIONG FOR PUTTING TOURTIKE BEING PRINTED ON 
RAOU SEPARATE PIKOR OF TUB PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
pisted by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 
fs taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and fur Children, straight around the budy 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Fol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING BUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. “98 
TRAINED ROUSE DRESS. 
POINTED-WAIST WALKIN 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALK 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.. 
BLOUSB-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
POLONAI83B WALKING SUIT. 
- HIGH. WAIST TRAINED SUIT 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT. net 
Bettis ASTED SACQUE WALKING 3 
SINGLE BREASTED: S8ACQUE WALKING 




























SS shh2szees 


Fol. 1¥. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 5 


LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING 
POSTILION - BA: 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY'S ‘TRAVELING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 15 wn old) .........0. 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8B years Old). ... 2. esse se seteeeseceeee ence ny 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to ¢ 
rears old).. . 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, 








UIT. 
UE WALKING SUIT. 





AND 





Vest, 
JACKET (for boy from 4 109 years old)... 99 
Boy's BLOUSE SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK. 


Ei KER! {for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 Aen old). D 
INFANT'S WARDROBE ( 
Yoke Sit Rigbt Slip, Petticoa 
MARGUERITE WALEING SUT aT 
The Publishers will send elther Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
‘atterns will be seut fur $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, pleare specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELEsS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINE 








and Shirt, 














< str 
stitch, durabilit 
struction, # 
of motion. 
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lar. Agents wanted 
MANUFACTURED iY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
= 623 Broadway, N.Y. 


GLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scorr’s book on "FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Mostrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown Svo0, Cloth, 
$8.60. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 












GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties Ingnire how to get ap clabe. Onr answer {i 
for Price-List, and a ciao form will atonmpany 


se 
it, ‘vith full directions, making « large saving to con- 
sumere and remanerative to Clab organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
ICKES’ 


HOLHOTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


$200 Roaster ER Pink GO:'ses away ee 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
One package of Prof. Leos’ 
MAGIC COMPOUND 


CURLS, oss scieoe test 


hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlete 


or heavy massive curis, in every case, or mot 
ed. ice 95 cents a package, id, or three for 
SOcents. Address Hotsnoox, Uxbridge, Mass. 


and all who contemplate 

i uy | 5 ) a ia S building, supplied with, de- 

ecriptive circular of “Village Bullder.” Address A. J. 

BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 

NPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 

Agents to sell Pictures every where. One Agent 

has retailed over 9600 at 75 centa. “Address, with stamp, 
WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


ee ae 
RULES. Shot” Gune, Revolvers, Gun 


Material. Writefor List, to Gugat Wrst- 
xan Gow Worxs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revoly- 
ere, &c., bought or for. Agente wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 831 Pearl St., New York. 





Valuable New Books, 


POMLIeUKD BY 


TARPER & BROTHERS, New You«. 


EW Sent by mail, postage pr to any part of the 
United States, on ape tape 


BULWER’S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eant Lyrron, 1%mo, Giotb, Iumin- 
ated, $1 50. aS 


BROUGHAH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henny, Lov Buovonam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. L and II, 12mo, Cloth, $2 0 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 





THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls, 
By Grorotana M. Cuatx, Author of “Mildred,” &. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: & Picture from 
Life, A Book for Girls By the Author of “Joho 
Halifax, Gentleman,” With Iiastrations by Frélich. 
Iemo, Cloth, 90 cent, __ 


COMFORT'S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of Germau Conversation: to succeed ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Course." By Geo. F. Comronz, A.M., Author 
of “A German Couree," “A German Reader,” a&, 
19mo, Half Leather, $1'50. 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manual 
of Reading, 10 Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gestare, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
era and Stndenta. By H. L. D. Portzrz, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. ma 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 








Great. By Jouw 8. C. Anport, Author of “The 
History tpoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution, ' Elegantly Illustrated. syo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ee 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Fam!] 
Letters and Reminiscences his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranvotea. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Eu aud the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, ay! Syria, 
Turl keys Greece, ‘Switzerland, Tyrol Spain, Russia, 
Deni and ‘Sweden. By W. Prunnoxe Far: 
nipox. With nomerous Mape and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 19mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


LYELI'S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Stadent’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuantzs Lreut, Bart. 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology, 

e Antiquity of Man,” &c. ‘ith more than 

Illustrations on Wood. ' 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-'67. Rioxarn J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Tel egraph Expedition. Iustrated. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $8 60. 


SCIENCB FOR THR YOUNG. By Jacos Ansort, 
Copiously Ilustrated, 


HEAT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
LIGHT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Fresh. Novels, 


FuuLteuED uy 
NARVER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 

4 DAUGHTER OF HRTH. By Wnatam Buacr, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” ‘Kilmeny," “In 
Bilk Attire," &c, 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :” 








OLIVE, — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND, 12%mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 


A TERRIBLE TRMPTATION. By Cuan.es Reape, 
Author of “Pot Yourself to His Place,” “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 centa, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuanurs Ginson, Au- 
thor of “Robin Gray.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life, By Mrs. A.B. BLaoxweit. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cente. = 


WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback, One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Carlyon's 
Year," &c, 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 3 








—_—______ 


NBW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posuisnen py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MUHLBACH’S BERNTHAL, 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


BRARESPRARR. By the Author of “Gay Living- 
stone.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHESTERPIELD'S WORKS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 80. 


ROBINSON'S GREEK LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


BULWER'S RIENZI. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Vol. IV, 8¥0, Cloth, 
$200, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. — 


BEECHER'S DOMESTIC RECEIPT- BOOK. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


BEECHER'S PHYSIOLOGY AND CALISTHENICS. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


ARTHUR'S TONGUE OF FIRB. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fuonsxce Maz- 
RyaT. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


READE'S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8y0, 
Paper, 85 cents. AS 


MONARCH OP MINCING-LANE. 
8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 


By W. Brack. 


fa7- Hanere & Brornxes will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on recefpt of the price. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
nasi or 


The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. He "eis edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent 8 expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. ‘There is not, confeseedly, a more 
popalar Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 


At once the moat fopalar and, in its scheme, the 
most original of oar Magazines. *** All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation, 








The best 
far ahead f 
ny con 











trations 
ed by the 
eler, 
Harper's Wee 
publications, 


fal, being furnis 
country.—Boston Tra 








Free from all politica) and sectarian discussion, de: 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is Just 


the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will reqnire every son, hushand, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—PAil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper’e Bazar at the onteet occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serv. pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its snpplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
save, besides general and personal Roeelp. The pnb- 
lshers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necesrary to make the Bazar the moet attractive jonr- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boeton Saturday Bien- 
fing Gazette, 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


"Poor Miss Finch,” 


Anew and beantifully illustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon 
stone," &c., has just commenced in 


Harper’s Weekly. 


‘New Subscribers will be supplied with the Wzrx.y 
from No. 766 {for september 2), in which Number thie 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
One Dorian. 

Haxrer's Wexxty contains onr-ratrn more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circulation is four 
times that of any similar publication. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hanren’s Magazine, One Year 
Hauren's Weexuy, One Year, 
Hanree's Bazan,’ One Year. 








Hanpen's Magazine, Harren’s Weex y, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


‘An Extra Cupy of etther the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be nupplted gratia for every Clud of Five 
Susscuinens at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

e Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 centa a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrxxxy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. Postage, 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Nambers for June and December of each year Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 

cordingly. 
“The Volames of the Warxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time {s specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrxn & Buoruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Traws yor Apventisine in Hanrsn'’s Penwproas. 
Harper's He ine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$200; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
He "a Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIA£. 


A ngwiy married man 
complains of the high price 
of “ducks.” He says his 
wife recently paid for three 
of them—a duck of a bon- 
net, a duck of a dress, and 
a duck of a parasol. 





———-_—_—_ 
Navrtoa—It is only'a 

dishonest tar who would 

take a messmate’e watch. 


> a 
An amateur put the fol- 
lowing question to a schol- 
arin . country eoneels 
“How do ycu parse ‘ 
milks the ow te ad 
The last word was dis- 
of as follows, ‘Cow 
3 & noun, feminine R55 
der, singular number, third 
Tson, and stands for 


lary.” 

"Stands for Mary! How 
do you make that ont 2” 

“Because,” added the in- 
telligent pnpil, ‘if the cow 
didn't stand for Mary, how 
could Mary milk her?” 

——_ 


New Sacer, —Mre Par- 
tington declares that if she 
lives to be 8 hundred—and 
all hor family detain a ven- 
eral age—she will cer- 
tainly have a Saint ‘Enery. 


——_. 

It has just been discover- 
ed that the story of Will- 
jam Tell and the fe le was 
circumstantially told in an 
ancient Persian munnectipt 
lately discovered in the Ii- 
brary at Breslau. The an- 
thenticity of the Swiss Tell 
hos been doubted. It is 
clear that he ix a ‘‘story- 
Tell-er.” 


—__ 
A fond parent often pre- 
sents yonog hopeful with a 
watch at a time when he 
nis in far greater need of 
a chain! 





—_—_—— 
Tux Fats or Frowzss— 
To be blowed. 


Recently two persons 
traveling on the road to 
Gotham in a light wagon 
were smo! cigars, from 
the fire of which some straw 
at the bottom ignited. The 
flames soon drove them from thelr seats; and while 
they wore buay in extinguishing the fire a country- 
nan, who had been for some time following them on 
horseback, alighted to assist them. 

“T have been watching the smoke for some time,” 


Ecperty Baue. “Oh, that’s Mrs. Wellesley de Crespi 
Otp Brau. “She was a Miss Chichester de Ponsonby 
Etperty Brute. “Ah !—one of the Berkshire Willong! 
Otp Brav. ‘No, no, my dear Lady! One of the Cho/mondel 
Extpsrty Batre. “You don’t say so, Major!” 


said he. 

“Why, then, did you not give us notice ?” asked the 
travelers. 

“Well,” ied the rustic, ‘there are so many 
new tangled notions nowadays, thought you was go- 
ing by si ie 

A nap Tung ror Sat TRaDESMEN TO BE OUT OF— 

per. > 
THE HEAT. 


The pavements are all hiseing hot, the sky above is 
razen, 
And every head’s as good as dead the sun can ect its 
rays on. 
The leat, lank-looking skeletons go stalking pale and 
joomy ; 
The he ike. red-hot frying-pans, send hotter fancies 
through me. 
I wake from dreams of polar ice ou which I’ve been a 


slider, 
Like fishes dreaming of the sea and waking in the 
spider. . 

An editor who doemn’t know much about farming 
6; that for garden-making a cast iron back wit! 
a hinge in it would be an improvement on the spinal 
column now in use. 


Why is it valgar to use a wooden platter for the 
loaf 2—Why, of course, because It is so under-bred. 
—__ 
is the conclusion of an epitaph on a 
e lived a life of virtue and died of the 
caused by eating green fruit in the 


The followt: 
tombstone: “SI 
cholera morbi 


{ult hope of a blessed immortality, at the early of 
twenty-one pears, seven months, and sixteen days. 
Reader, go thou and do likewise.” 
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HIGHLY INTERESTING! 


COMING CENTENARIES. 


Arrangements are in pro; for celebrating with 
becoming splendor, within the next few years or 80, 
the following important centenarics: 

The centenary of the benefactor to bis race who 
firat compounded ere 

The centenary of the friend to humanity who in- 
vented the game of croquet. 

The biceutenary of the eminent philanthropist who 
introduced the umbrella into this damp country. 

The tercentenary of the distinguished poet to whom 
a long posterity {s tndebted for most of its nursery 
rhymes, The arrangements for this commemoration 
are in the hands of a children's committee, aided by a 
“ mothers’ meeting.” 

Tho centenary of the great confectioner who made 
the first ice. 

The centenary of the mechaniclan, of world-wide 
fame, who invented mmbulators. ‘The Associated 
‘Nurse-maids of the United States have already formed 
an Influential committee. 

The bicentenary of Robinson Crusoe. : 

The centenary of that brave woman who had the 
courage to defy custom, prejudice, the usages of s0- 
clety, the reproaches of her sex, and the opposition of 
monthly nurses, and exhibit her baby without a cap.’ 

(N.B.—Many yeare’ notice will be given of the cele- 
bration of our own centenary.) 


——_—_ 

Eanry Peani—A baby’s tooth. 

————_ 

A count tells this story of a new boy in one 
of the Bundy chooks: “The precocious youth was 
asked who made the beatiful bills about them, and re- 
piled that he did not know, as his parents only moved 
into town the day before.” 


—>-—_ 

A Prerrr Hoop—Childhood. 
—>— 

A Mozx Expgxsivz Hoop—Womanhood. 


The “ of, 8) e often be traced to 
origin speeches" may 
the “ Veuve Clicqad: . 


WHISKERANDOS AND TILBURINA. 


Cousin Guy AnD Mary arg Looxinc very Innocent, AnD SITTING VERY FAR APART, WHEN EmILy Comus INTO THE Ri 


uow comss Guy To mave AN Ear-RING MANGING TO MIs Wuisxen? 


y Br 
jones." 


Dig 


Own, is it?) Er—who was she?" 


by Rigby de Ponsonby Joneses, I suppose?” 
by Joneses, you know.” 


Chorley Hawley Crawley de Ponsot 


A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 


Man’s a fool! 

When it’s hot he wants it cool; 
When it’s cold he wants it hot: 
Ne’er contented with his lot. ~ 


When it's dry, 

He for showers is sure to sigh; 
When—to meet his wish—it rains, 
Of the wet the fool qomplains. 


Hot or.cold, or dry or wet, 
Nothing suite that he can get: 
I coneider, as a rule, 

Man's a fool! 


—-—_——_ 

A Cong ror Disstration—Stay-at-homeopathy. 

ee 

At a certain hotel in Ohio a J: mirror is placed 
at the entrance of the Gintog-halk which is so con- 
structed that you eee yourself a thin, cadaverons, 
ban Dereon + bat when you cote out from the table 
and loo! in in the pines, your tended 
the extremity of corpulency. * 


—_——_ 
How 10 err a Roatine Trape—Buy a menagerie. 


—>—_ 

Of cighty-three Indies who left a popular place of 
amusemont one day lately only nine came ont of the 
door looking in the direction they meant to pursue; 
the rest took half a dozen paces while they were look- 
ing the contrary way. A. person paid to take notes 60 
Teported, and a heavy wager was won on it. 


coe eaganee 
Warkue-Stioxs—Promenading swells. 
—-——_ 


TRYING. 

A gentleman having sent bis it to buy 
some lucifer-matches, said to him when he came back, 
“Thope, John, they are than the last, which 
were for nothing.” 

“Oh, these are excellent,” replied John; “I have 
tried every one of them!” 4 


[Sgprenser 23, 1871. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Ladies have lately been 
flooding | a with cual -talk 
upon Great matter, 
But we have -ooked in vain 
for a practical aeeion 
of some branches of the 
subject wherewith ladies 


may 
an the following as being 
strictly social eminent- 
ly enftable for feminine 
harangues: 

The science of ol 


The science of 
. in town-half tl the 
summer without ever los- 
ing caste pencng Joes faa 
lousble friends rongh not 
ing seen at tashionsble 
watering-places. 
agers of 
Ing your at the races 
that’you stand to win enf- 
ficient gloves to last you the 
whole eeason, and pert 
even to serve you for your 
next winter's campaign, 
The science of invi 
your second-best acquaint 
ances to your dance 
or dinner in such a way 
that they are not at all 
fended with ou for omit. 
ting to inels them-With 
your first-rate friends. 


.The science of 
credit with your tradcenes 
for being far more worthy 
of it than you really are. 
The science of ap clever. 
ly timing the arrival of your 
hack at so er at party that 
a appear ve come 
hither, in the eimulte 


gh 

The science of 
fromm: ‘steriousl i 
people afl Kinde of c concert, 
opera, and picture-ehow ad- 
missions as often ss you 
want them. 

‘The ecience of furbishit 
and beflouncing your cine 
last season's ball dreenes 20 
that the sbarpest and 
tongued of your feminine 

acqualntances fail to notice 
the economy, and publish their diverting comments 
on the fact. 

The science of persuading a croenx husband to dine 
upou cold mutton, and confess that he enjoys it 

‘Theecience of exalting yourwelf in fashionable esteem 
by somehow getting on such footing with some tre 
mendous swell as enables you to greet him with s 
“How d' ye do?” whenever you may meet him. 

The ecience of reeorving half the made dishes and 
sweets of your Wednesday's Frand, dinner in order to 
do daty at your Friday’s family feed. 

‘The ecience of procuring opera ‘ stare” of the fret 
magnitude to shine upon the company at your soirée. 
musicales withont having to Re em any thing more 
than a see complimente for ki ae valuable aid. 

e aclence, without seemi sponge upon your 
friends, of getting carriages ad feotmen Placed st 
your command whenever you juire them. 

The science of entrapping the “lions” of the 
season to come and roar their loudest at your small 
and early evenings without your having the expense 
of entertaining at feeding-time. Eye 





" How to Ovrsooms rovr Soxzows —BStrike one of 
your own sighs, 


A r says that a team of horses, becoming 
ened at the Jevated railroad, ran away, and Pee. 
man endeavored tostop them. The coach was broken, 
one horee nearly killed, and the officer badly hart, 
“but the elevated railroad was uninjured.” 


Henry IV. of. France being told by his gardener that 
0! ice bein, 
there were several spots at Fontainebleau in which no 


vegetable would grow, requested him to lant 8 
of ‘attorneys, for they 4 would flourish ae wher: 
nas —>— 

PROVERBIAL PHOOLOSOPHY. 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but Caleb was a 
etill Balderstone, = ge 

. “tea r heart that never rejoices,” but theres s 


rich H Amid Loathin’. 
“Mind your P's and Q’s,” but remember I’'ve-an-0. 











Z THE FAG-END OF A QUARREL. 
Stern Panimnt. “ Leave off that Noise Directly, Jack, 


It’s all over now, and 
Jace. “ B-) 


B-Bertha degan Crying before 


Nanghty Boy’ 
Bertha’s left of Crying fe i ‘dua 


PDE IEEE 3 =e ~ oe 
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LADIES’ WALKING AND DINNER DRESSES. ee tee 


Fig. 1.—Louis XIV. Potonaise Wakine Scrr (wirn Cor Parer Parrery). Fig. 2.—Brown Portis Waxing Suit. Fig. 3.—Diwer Dress. 


{Cut Paper Patterns of Lowis XIV. Polonaise Walking Suit, graded to At any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Matt, on Receipt af Twenty-fce Cents.) 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Seprember 30, 1871. 





psrfect, and herself an attractive object; in 
fact, she has only just become capable of 
enjoying and giving enjoyment in society; 
and eo far from the young idiots who call 
her passée having any right to slurs in her 
regard, it is she who should be herself an 
arbiter of society, and have authority to 
pronounce whether or not they are in any 
sense fit to enter its charmed circles. 

Indeed, it may well excite all the wonder 
that it does among Europeans that the young 
are here allowed to absorb all the enjoy- 
ments of our social life—the young, who 
have nothing but their youth or their beauty 
to give; whose minds and manners are al- 
most totally untrained and insufficient ; who 
are, indeed, objects of pleasure to the eye, 
and wherein they yield other pleasure or 
profit do so rather in a subsidiary way than 
in the main. 

We do not wish to undervalue the element 
of innocence and freshness which the young 
bring, or are supposed to bring, with them ; 
but we maintain that the virtue of years, 
with their knowledge of the world we live 
in, and their preparation for the world we 
hope to live in—their wisdom, their grace, 
and their charity—are of at least equal value, 
and deserve equal recognition in the places 
where men and women meet together; and 
we protest against the curving of the “con- 
tumelious lip” over the claims to courtesy 
and consideration of the woman beyond her 
girlhood ; and we would beg to remind those 
who so flippantly deal her doom that the 
chosen companion of the great men of hie- 
tory, the friend, the lover, the one whom 
they have sought to enliven their hours and 
give rest to energies wearied with work, has 
not been the buxom belle with “all her 
blushing honors thick upon her,” but, on 
the contrary, the object of their dread and 
their contempt, the p: * girl. 


MANNERS bpby THE ROAD. 


@f Golven-Rovs and Asters. 

N Y DEAR GRACE,—The summer is very 

beautiful; but arewe not always pleased 
when the bright early September days come, 
with their cool air and their clear distances, 
and the landscape, lately the victim of pas- 
sionate heats, is steadied with the tonic of 
autumn, the vital elixir? And how early 
the autumn shows itself! How soon the 
year begins to fall! Sometimes in July, even 
while we are panting in the sultriness, we 
see a yellow leaf, and know that the invis- 
ible autumn is already impatiently fingering 
the leaves, that October is eager to be in pos- 
session. By mid-August the golden-rods are 
fluming every where, and every kind of aster 
is dotting the dusk of the undergrowth with 
criap stars of color. How affluent the season 
is! How profuse its supply of flowers! I 
walked the other day with Conrad, from 
whom nature seems to withhold no secret, 
and he told me the story of every tree and 
flower we saw, and of every bird we heard. 
The observations of science are as poetic as 
the speculations of the imagination. To walk 
and talk with a thoroughly informed man in 
the fields and woods is as inspiring as to read 
Shakespeare and Homer. The forms which 
have been merely a various mass, like print- 
ed letters to one who can not read, become 
instinct with the most delicate beauty, the 
most subtile suggestion. 

To a man who has studied closely and ob- 
served faithfully the wild flowers are a cal- 
endar. He tells the time by blossoms. He 
begins with the trailing arbutus or trillium 
or houstonia, and ends only with the latest 
aster. Or he does not end at all, but hangs 
smilax and everlasting over his winter’ win- 
dows. The autumn flowers are trebly re- 
markable: they are very profuse, and brill- 
iant, and scentless. They assert themselves 
to the eye more than those of the earlier sea- 
son. Threading the shallow and shaded 
streams for trout you may find the splendid 
cardinal-flower, one of the richest of the wild 
blossoms ; but it is choice, infrequent. Or in 
the moist meadow you may espy the coy are- 
thusa, as gloomy Dis beheld Proserpina in the 
Sicilian vale. Or, if you know a spot that 
I know, you may even see a plantation of 
orchids (Orchis grandiflora), and raise your 
hat as to a congress of kings. But these are 
exceptional. You will not find a stream 
fringed for miles with cardinals, nor whole 
meadows purple with the arethusa, nor are 
there kings enough for many congresses. 
These are the jewels of the summer, worn 
now and then, here and there. But the lav- 
‘sh autumn gilds miles and miles of common 
highway with the gold and blue and white 
ind purple of asters and solidago, and, a lit- 
ile later, with the fringed gentian, outpur- 
dling the Tyrian dye. 

Yet, if the plume of the golden-rod were as 
nfrequent as the spike of the orchia, would it 
ye more superb? Ifthe delicate asters were 
is shy as the arethusa, would they be more 
orized in the finding? Perhaps so: but Con- 
‘ad told me so much of these most common 
lowers that I was ay interested as if they bud 





all been choice exotics; and when he detail- 
ed the methods by which flowers that seemed 
hermetically sealed were multiplied—how 
an eager bee, seeking but a drop of honey, 
in getting it left an endless wealth of future 
flowers and honey behind— it seemed as if no 
study were so enticing and no kuowledge 
so beautiful as that of flowers. 

Yet the flowers themselves, with all their 
lovely history, are but symbols. As I take 
a country walk, meeting only some grave 
farmer, who nods to me as far away as if we 
were in different planets, or a gray rabbit, 
which peers at me and scuds to cover, I 
seem to myself to be again promenading the 
city street. That very rabbit I recognize as 
a friend in masquerade: the queer, shy, eva- 
sive Leander, who is as timorous and retir- 
ing as any hare. And if, climbing over the 
wall, I loiter down toward the brook, and 
observe the delicate and hardy lady’s-traces, 
or the nodding and airy noli-me-tangere, I 
smile to recognize my familiar fellow-pas- 
sengers of the city. There on the pond is 
the white water-lily. I like its learned 
name, Nymphea odorata, but that also is no 
stranger. It is only the magnificent Aurelia 
whom I see daily driving in her chariot in 
the Park, ample, queenly, expanded, in luxu- 
rious repose. And, again plodding along 
the road, “ who are these in bright array,” 
this long, bright procession winding out of 
sight, these common golden - rods, these in- 
numerable asters, but the infinite company 
of my fellow-travelers, who are sturdy, 
healthy, contented, and cheerfully common- 
place? 

This is all natural. Last June a friend 
in Oregon sent me some stones that had 
been taken out of the earth deep down in 
some minggal explorations, and upon those 
long-buried stones were landscape forms as 
plainly imprinted as if they had been in- 
delibly painted or etched. Were they hints 
or studies or reminiscences of that vanished 
scenery? Surely it is no stranger that the 
familiar friends of to-day should be sng- 
gested to us by the flowers in solitary pas- 
tures than that the dim primordial land- 
scape should be pictured on those long-hid- 
den stones. And shall we be surprised if 
those friends, in turn, suggest the flowers? 
It is already autumn as I write to you, dear 
Grace, and our journey lies through the yel- 
lowing harvest fields. ‘The measured beat 
of the thresher’s flail”—do you remember 
the noble thought of Goethe !—is heard on 
every side, and already the dahlias in the 
garden scem to fear the frost. I rise in the 
morning, if I am happily in the country, and 
before my bath I am baptized with the brill- 
iant coolness of the air. There is a rose- 
diamond light; an exquisite transparency 
which invigorates and exhilarates, and be- 
fore I come down to breakfast 1 seem to 
have shaken hands with Reginald, and to 
have heard his hearty, cheerful laugh, and 
to have been braced by that magnetic tem- 
perament—and yet the leaves of twenty 
autumns have fallen upon Reginald’s grave. 

I go to the door and step out, and the 
sweet September warmth, which is not with- 
ering, but inspiring, gathers me in an ample 
embrace, and seems to lay actual hands of 
benediction upon my head. It is a parent’s 
blessing, which I shall never otherwise re- 
ceive, but which is as familiar to me as if I 
felt it yesterday. And when after a morn- 
ing of self-denial, doing my work, if I hap- 
pen to have any, aud wistfully turning my 
eyes to the great beneficent sunshine out- 
of-doors, which looks at me wonderingly 
through the windows, as if I were squan- 
dering a fortune in losing the day by stay- 
ing in the house—when, after this morning, 
I go out for a walk, the maple-trees twinkle 
at me and the old locusts rustle, as if hnge 
house-dogs wagged their welcoming tails, 
and I go bounding, my blood ‘and my feet, 
until-I find Placido, my contemporary and 
comrade. 

He and Reginald and I were friends for 
many a year, and are no less so because Reg- 
inald is with us no longer. And as I walk by 
Placido’s side, and hear his cheerful words, 
and feel the comfortable influence of his tem- 
perament—that steady, hearty, affectionate 
nature which is the happiest for itself and 
others—I seem to see what the profuse and 
sturdy golden-rods and asters around us re- 
motely typify and suggest. When he comes 
to town they all come with him; and I am 
apt to think that those are very dull who, 
when Placido is by, do not hear the brook 
murmuring in the pasture, or see the bright 
and kindly autumnal flowers. Or, my dear 
Grace, have you never watched your grand- 
mother, and remarked that that unostenta- 
tious and incessant self-sacrifice, that tire- 
less patience, that noiseless care, that tender 
equanimity, are the bright flowers of her an- 
tumn, the golden-rods and asters that make 
her October so beautifulf In her younger 
years I could always see traces of these 
traits, but they were like those orchids and 
arethusas, only sometimes found. But now 
the kindness and the cheer are perpetual; 
they are not the shy and hidden treasures 











of a meadow, but the continuous beauty and 
charm of the highway. 

I think, dear Grace, if it is not following 
a fancy too finely, that we can sometimes 
see the same flowering in genius. In later 
works of the same hand there is a certain 
uniform tranquillity of tone—a more per- 
vasive gentleness and kindness and charity. 
Indeed, in these early autumnal days, in the 
wide-lying wealth of golden-rod and aster, 
old age seems itself a kind of benediction. 
How many of us secretly deploro the inev- 
itable necessity!’ How many grudge to 
count the lapsing years, and reluctantly and 
sadly own to themselves that they are young 
no longer! With age come pains and sor- 
rows, they think, disillusions and bereave- 
ments of every kind. The children grow 
up; their merry voices are heard no more; 
they marry and depart, and the home re- 
sumes the silence of the honey-moon—a 
silence, alas! without hope of being broken. 
With youth go love and ecstasy: the purple 
light, the bloom of dawn, the dream of the 
unimaginable future! But it is only youth 
that thinks so, dear Grace ; for who have been 
the happiest human beings you have known? 

Is the coy purple of the arethusa in the 
meadow more beautiful than that of the 
fringed gentian by the way? Is the gold 
of the dog-tooth violet in May more splen- 
did than that of this universal golden-rod 
That tiery passion, that proud disdain, that 
eager grasp of youth, are they more satisfac- 
tory than the contemplative repose, the char- 
ity, the sweet humor of a later day? Who, 
indeed, would have it always June, or always 
Indian summer? And who would supplant 
the flowers of May by those of September? 
Not you and I, dear Grace—you, who are 
wreathed with roses; I, who hold an aster. 
These autumn days, these tranquil splen- 
dors, these abundant flowers, plead for them- 
selves. In September how perfect Septem- 
ber seems! Yon, too, will discover it when 
you have left June behind. You pass the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all the way seems 
doubtful. But yet you are sailing straight 
to the Spice Islands. You glide under new 
constellations, as in traversing the year you 
pass among constantly changing flowers. 

. “There is no great and no smali 
To the God who loveth all;” 
and the season of golden-rods and asters is 
as beautiful os that of lilies and roses. 
Your affectionate friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





LADIES’ WALKING AND 
DINNER DRESSES. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Lovuis XIV. Potonaise WaLkinxe 
Scit (with Cor Parer Patrern). This new 
and stylish polonaise, with a Louis XIV. vest, 
is copied from a model recently imported from 
the celebrated Parisian dress-maker, Worth. 
The original is of heavy black gros grain, 
trimmed with two rows of double folds of the 
same, separated by passementerie gimp and deep 
black silk fringe. It is made with a vest, and 
with a Watteau fold in the back, in the manner 
more fully described in the description of the 
cut paper pattern and the article on New York 
Fashions. The skirt of the suit is of the same 
material as the polonaise, and is trimmed with 
flounces and folds. The polonaise may be made 
in suits, or of a different material from the skirt, 
such as velvet, cloth, or cashmere. ‘Ihe size is 
tuken, as usual, by passing a tape mensure en- 
tirely around the body, across the largest part 
of the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust. Nine sizes are furnish- 
ed, in the even numbers, from 40 to 46 inches, 
bust meagure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tu1s pattern comprises two articles—Louis 
XIV. polonaise, and walking skirt. 

Louis XIV. Potonatse.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side piece, Watteau back, vest, 
sleeve, and pocket. Only half the pattern is 
given. The vest is sewed, with the front of the 
polonaise, into the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and is closely fitted with two 
darts, descending to the bottom at each side of 
the middle of the front and cross basque seams. 
‘The back is in three pieces, the middle forming 
a deep box-pleat or Watteau fold, which is con- 
fined at the waist line by a belt sewed under 
the fold, and fastened in front under the vest. 
The Watteau fold is formed by bringing the five 
lines of perforations evenly one on the other, 
from the neck to the waist line. ‘The vest is 
closed with six buttons from the neck to the 
waist; below the waist it springs open as is seen 
in the illustration. Cut the middle of the back 
with the longest straight edge of the pattern 
laid on the fold of the cloth, to avoid making 
a seam, and join the pattern together by the 
notches, bringing the seams of the side piece in 
the back under the fold. Sew the flowing sleeve 
plain into the armhole. Trim the bottom of the 
sleeves and polonaise with two double bins folds 
and fringe. ‘The perforations show where to 
baste the seams, to take up the darts and cross 
basque seams, to fold for the pleats, and to sew 
on the pocket. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 54¢ yards. 

Quantity of silk for folds, 134 yards, 

Buttons, 9. 

Wacxine Saizt.—This pattern is cut with a 
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front gore, side gore, and three straight breadths 
for the back. Only half the pattern is -given, 
‘The front and side gores are.sewed plain on the 
belt. ‘I'he back breadths are laid in box-pleata, 
and sewed to the belt in this wise. The trunt 
gore is trimmed the whole length with six 
flounces, laid in small kilt pleats, with a- bias 
fold stitched about an inch from the top of each 
flounce to form a heading. The three lower 
flounces extend around the bottom of the skirt. 
Put the seams together by the notches. ‘The 
front gore and middle of the back breadth are 
to be laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid mak- 
ing a seam. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Silk for folds, cut on the bias, 14 yard. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Porxin WatkineSuit. The 
skirt of this suit is trimmed with six bias folds. 
Over-skirt open in front, puffed at the back, and 
trimmed with two bias folds and fringe. Short 
single- breasted sacque, with flowing sleeves, 
trimmed with folds and fringe, and worn over 
a plain waist with close sleeves. Leghorn hat 
trimmed with brown ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Pearvt Gray Sick Dinner Dress, 
trimmed with side-pleated flounces and bows of 
blue silk ribbon. Over-skirt draped at the side 
with ribbon bows. Basque-waist, heart-shaped 
in front, with flowing sleeves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOUIS XIV, VEST-POLONAIGE. 


HE Louis XIV. Vest-Polonaise illustrated 

on our first page is one of the handsomest 
garments found among the importations. It is 
used as an over dress for suits, and is also brought 
out in velvet cloaks. It embraces some of the 
most important features of the new costumes— 
viz., the broad square vest, the straight skirt, 
and the flowing sleeve. ‘The waist and skirt are 
cut together. ‘Ihe vest is joined to the waist at 
the shoulder seams, and durts in the front fit the 
garment closely to the figure. ‘Ihe vest falls six 
or eight inches below the waist, and is usually 
left open that length, though there are buttons 
and button-holes its entire length. At the back 
there is a double box-pleat, which differs from 
the Watteau fold in being sewed flatly from the 
neck to the waist, thence falling in a wide pleat 
below. ‘The skirt is not draped or looped, but 
hangs straight and nearly plain all around—a 
plan to be commended for velvet, as the pleats 
and gathers of drapery deface its rich pile. 
Flowing or half-open sleeves are on all outside 
garments. Fringe or lace, with folds or passe- 
menterie, trim the lower edge of the polonaise 
and the sleeves; the folds only extend up the 
front. ‘The pockets are nearly square—a trifle 
broader than their length—and are set on the 
outside. When this garment is made of cash- 
mere or other woolen fabric the vest and trim- 
ming folds are usually of silk; when the pole- 
naise ig silk the vest is velvet; in velvet polo- 
naises the vest is velvet also. Suits for winter 
made after this fashion will have an extra pair 
of coat sleeves, or will dispense altogether with 
the flowing sleeve. ‘Ihe dress skirt is usually 
trimmed with flat trimming, pleatings, or mere- 
ly folds, and these extend across the front width 
that is disclosed by the open polonaise. 


IMPORTED SUITS. | 


Fall suits have arrived from Paris and Berlin. 
Poplin de laine (a thick all-wool delaine), cash- 
mere, poplin, and serge are the woolen fabrics, 
Walnut brown, plum-cvlor, and deepest cypress 
green are the colors most seen. 

‘There is no marked change in style; hence gar- 
ments left from lust season can be easily mod- 
ernized. The polonaise, more or less ample, 
with or without drapery, prevails. ‘he pretty 
Russian cape that accompanies it is its newest 
and most pleasing attribute. ‘This cape falls 
just below the elbow, has shoulder seams, in- 
stead of being ail in one piece, as the talma is, 
and has an upper cape half its size, which may 
be merely simulated by trimming, and is always 
open up the back. ‘This wrap gives an appear- 
ance of breadth to narrow shoulders, and when 
flannel-lined will be a comfortable addition to 
winter suits. Another novel feature is a polo- 
naise with basque back, not in postilion pleats, 
but plain, the back comprising but two pieces 
joined by a seam down the centre, and without 
side forms, This garment is only half long, and, 
like many other new polonaises, hangs straight 
around, without being shortened by pleats on the 
sides or in front. Still another fancy is polo- 
naises of satin-striped woolen goods, worn over 
plain skirts of the same color, trimmed with nar- 
row straight ruffles of the striped fabric. These 
are especially admired in Russian gray and dark 
Vandyck brown poplins. 

The short convenient paletots with upper skirts 
are not yet relinquished. ‘The newest paletots, 
instead of being slashed open in each seam, are 
cut in deep Gothic points, each form at the side 
and back making a single point. When closely 
fitted in the back a cape is also added for greater 
warmth. Some vew upper skirts are buttoned 
down the back. ‘They have an apron front, a 
side gore, and two back breadths that are pleat- 
ed to lengthwise bands down the centre, whereon 
the buttons and holes appear. 

An ornamental way of draping upper skirts is 
to place five or six buttons two inches apart half- 
way down the side and back seams, with loops 
under all but the top button, each loop passing 
over the button above it. : 

Flat bands, folds, and pleatings will be the 
trimmings most used; braiding and embroider: 
abound, and fur borders will be used in mid- 
winter. For braiding the best plan is to cut a 
bias band of the fabric about two inches wide, 
line with stiff muslin. and braid it before sewing 
on the dress skirt. ‘Chree such bands are placed 





straight around the skirt, with a narrow pleating 
on the edge, or else they are used as headings to 
pleatings. A simple and effective design is three 
straight rows of braid, with a curled row on each 
side. Velvet and velveteen will also be much 
used for trimming during the coming season. 

A graceful French suit is of dove gray poplin de 
laine, as soft as cashmere, bat with thick length- 
wise threads. On the skirt is a deep kilt pleat- 
ing, straight, in inch-wide pleats, the edges 
hemmed and tacked on the under side to hold 
the pleats securely. An inch below the top is a 
bias band braided with narrow soutache (silk 
braid) of the same shade. The polonaise shows 
only a pointed basque in front, disclosing the en- 
tire front width of the skirt, which is elaborately 
braided. ‘The basque back, with centre seam and 
no side form, is cut in Gothic points, from be- 
neath which fall the two slightly looped widths 
that make the polonaise skirt. A walnut brown 
suit of the same style and fabric has no braiding, 
but plain bias bands, piped with narrower bands, 
heading three rows of side pleating, each a fin- 
ger deep. Coat sleeves, with the trimming around 
the wrist and up the outer seam to theelbow. A 
pretty gray poplin has two straight gathered ruf- 
fles, widely faced with poplin of a lighter shade. 
‘The polonaise has a light bias band and fringe 
on the edge. A Russian cape finishes the suit. 
A bias fold and fringe trim the lower cape, the 
upper has only a fold. 

‘The handsomest black silk suits seen are those 
made with the Marguerite polonaise. ‘The edge 
of the polonaise is cut in deep Gothic points, 
three or four inches deep; the entire point is 
covered with black velvet, and a tassel droops in 
the space between the points. ‘The skirt has two 
gathered flounces trimmed with velvet points and 
tassels. Suits made in the same way of plum- 
colored silk and of dove gray are being prepared 
for wedding trousseaux. 


FLANNEL POLONAISES. 


A new feature in fall costumes is a polonaise 
of flannel, to be worn over a black or brown silk 
skirt. ‘The fine French flannel imported for 
these garments is printed in gay chintz figures, 
like the cretonnes of summer ; the polonaise is in 
Marguerite shape; and the trimming is black 
velvet ribbon around the garment, with velvet 
bows up the front and on the back. For ladies 
of quiet tastes black and white striped flannel is 
used. The broad Marie Antoinette collar, large 
square cuff, and pocket flaps are of black velvet. 
Immense button-moulds, covered with velvet, 
fasten the front, and take the place of the bows 
behind. 

Modistes are arranging the drapery of the 
Marguerite polonaise in a new way that dis- 
penses with the bows. They cut off the skirt 
of the two breadths in the centre of the back just 
below the plain part, and sew it on in box-pleats, 
leaving an inch-wide frill at the top. This frill 
should first be lined with silk or velvet like the 
trimming, and should fall over slightly to show 
the facing. 


VELVETS AND VELVETEENS. 


Indications are that velvet suits will be the ul- 
timatum of richness in winter costumes, and that 
there will be a return to the velveteens that lost 
favor last year because they were not imported 
in choice colors and quality. For handsome cos- 
tumes there is a new velvet, with Lisle-thread 
back, that has a rich, Instrous pile, difficult to 
distinguish from the real silk velvets. It is in 
all the dark, invisible colors, Vandyck, and sca- 
bieuse, for $7 a yard. Rich Lyons velvets, for 
cloaks and costumes, are shown in dark shades 
and black for $16 a yard, measuring twenty- 
eight inches in width. ‘The German velvets, all 
silk, but of light quality and varrow trimming 
width, ranging from sixteen to twenty inches, 
cost from $5 to $10 a yard. These are used for 
jackets and basques also, The German trim- 
ming velvet for which there is most demand is 
silk pile on cotton back. ‘This costs from $2 to 
$6. Royale, or uncut velvet, is $4 50. Striped 
velvet and satin alternately is shown for petti- 
coats beneath velvet over dresses. Velveteens in 
the dark, stylish colors, for costumes and for 
trimming, cost $2 and $2 50 a yard. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND MOHAIRS. 


Black alpaca, like black silk, is a standard fab- 
ric, suitable for all seasons, and is found in all 
ualities and at all prices, from 40 or 50 cents to 
160 yard. The buffalo alpaca, made of fine 
wool, and of a lustrous black, is worthy of spe- 
cial commendation. Still finer and more glossy 
are the pretty beaver mohair and sable brilliant- 
ine, fancifully named from the animals with 
which they are ticketed, and rivaling silk in ap- 
pearance. ‘The otter alpaca is a cheaper but 
substantial variety of the same kind of goods, 


INDIA 8HAWLS. 


A reversible India shawl is seen this season. 
Ladies complain that thin cashmere centres of 
shawls are not warm enough across their shoul- 
ders, or strong enough to support heavily wrought 
borders. To obviate this the square centre is now 
made double, black cashmere on one side, scar- 
let on the other, giving variety as well as warmth. 
The handsomest reversible shawl shown is $400. 
Very little Magenta red appears in the new 
shawls, the preference being for quaint unde- 
cided colors that look faded by time. Scarlet 
centres are most often bought in bordered shawls, 
as they can be dyed black when the wearer tires 
of them. The striped India shawl, square or 
double, costing from $40 to $175, is an econom- 
ical outlay of money, as it gives great warmth 
and never wears out. This is worn as a carriage 
and traveling wrap in New York, but Boston 
ladies are so fond of it that they wear it on more 
dressy occasions. Dealers call it the Boston 
shawl, a3 nine out of ten suld here are said to 
be for Boston people. The India scarfs worn 


80 meen last year instead of furs cost from $15 
to $50, - 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co; ARNOLD, Con- 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Isaac W. EnGuann, wife of the publish- 
er of the Sun, whose death took place in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, a few days since, is made the 
subject of a feeling obituary notice in the Nor- 
wi Gazette, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Mrs, ENGLAND was a woman rarely en- 
dowed with all the home virtues, peculiarly un- 
obtrusive and retiring, with heart and soul de- 
voted to the welfare of her family; yet such was 
her amiability and sweetness of disposition that 
all who ever knew her were irresistibly charmed. 
and attached to her by a sincere and lasting af- 
fection ; so that to-day the family with whom 
she has made her home feel as surely bereaved 
as if she were their kin and sister. Her beauti- 
ful life, and calm, patient facing of the king of 
terrors in firm Christian faith, must prove a 
source of sweetest consolation to husband and 
children, now 8o terribly stricken and bereaved.”” 

—Alluding to the Russian minister, and to the 
ramor of his recall at the request of this govern- 
ment, the Washington Republican states, on the 
contrary, that M. Catacazy will noé be recall- 
ed, but will probably receive some mark of high 
approval from his government. 

—Reyv. Dr. Mason, of Newburyport, recently 
killed by the railway accident at Reverc, was 
thoughtful enough some time since to have ef- 
fected a $5000 insurance on his life. 

—Mrs. Lizziz Stark Newe.t, granddaugh- 
ter of the hero of the battle of Bennington, 
been spending a few days with some old friends. 
The old original ‘Green Mountaineer’—the 
Stark of Bennington—just before going into 
battle made a little stump-speech to his Doves 
which is thus paraphrased by HaLugck, in hii 
poem entitled “‘ Connecticut:”” 

When on that field his band the Heasians fought, 

Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 
“Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 

For four Round eight and sevenpence man 
By England's king: a in, a8 is thought. 

‘Are we worth more? t's prove it now we can; 
For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 

Or Mary Stark’s a widow.” It was done. 

—Mr. Sampson, of North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, says that the ‘‘Heathen Chinee’’ shoe- 
makers he took there a year ago have already 
saved him $40,000. They produce ten per cent. 
More work in a day than the trades’ union men 
who proposed to take charge of his business. 

—Mr. Joaquin MILLER, who has been spend- 
ing a few days in this city, and enjoying himself 
at the clubs and with literary folk, proposes 
soon to visit California, thence to South Amer- 
ica for the winter, and return to New York in 
the spring. In person Mr. MILLER is above the 
medium height, of fair complexion, with much 
brown hair, and full beard. His manner is ex- 
tremely modest. Society he rather shuns than 
seeks, though he is by no means awkward, and 
his conversation is particularly bright and agree- 
able. 

—Profeasor H1toucock, who ts making a tour 
of the agricultural coll 3, and poking about 
into all sorts of things by direction of the Scc- 
retary of the Interior, has found some fine ame- 
thysta near the Passaconnaway slide. He con- 
siders Waterville the richest place in geology he 
has ever struck. 

—Lours Banc is thus described by a gentle- 
man who recently had a private interview with 
him:....“*So spoke le homme—some- 
thing like a little monk: two small, piercing 
brown eyes; long black hair, combed back over 
his head; good, classical nose, thin lips, and a 
tout ensemble of a ‘do and dare’ character, which 
would ascend the tribune or—the guillotine” 

—Mr. Joun BicELow, formerly United States 
minister to France, and now residing with his 
family in Berlin, has published in ndon a 
pamphlet aiming to show that the French have 
nothing to hope from a monarchical form of 
government. 

—Dr. DiuirnceR is going to England for re- 
pose. The attentions paid to him at home are 
80 troublesome that he can not stand them. 

—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, only son of the novel- 
ist, is a civil engineer, but writes stories, and is 
8o fond of {it that he will probably make litera- 
ture his profession. One of his recent tales 
shows the same tendency toward the myste- 
rious and strange workings of the human mind 
that HawTHorne himeelf had so much of. 

—The Rev. Dr. Tara, rector of Emanuel 
Church, in this city, has deemed it the path of 
duty to dissociate himself from the Episcopal 
Charch, and has requested Bishop PoTTER to 
erase his name from the list of cle Dr. T. 
finds so many things in the Book of Common 
Prayer that he th not exactly the thing that 
he has determined tosecede. His congregation 
go with him in the “new departure.”” 

—The Rev. R. W. Courcu, who has been a) 
pointed to the vacant Deanery of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, London, is a gentleman of fine abilities 
and culture, having taken first-class honors at 
Oxford in 1836, and since then written various 
essays, etc. He is regarded as one of the best 
scholars in England. 

—Princess Aion, of Hease-Darmstadt, a 
daughter of Queen Viororta, publishes a novel 
in a Hessian periodical. It is written in Ger- 
man, and entitled ‘Ways of Life.” It describes 
social life in the higher classes of Southern Ger- 


many. 

ti is said that Mrs. Linco, since the death 
of her son ‘‘ Tad,’’ has been in failing health. 

—Speaking of the Rev. Dr. Gannett, killed in 
the late railway accident near Boston, the Bos- 
ton Transcript says: “If ever a man lived who. 
in the rule of his own spirit, the sometimes hai 
task of self discipline, he seeking for light, the 
asking for direction and help in devotion to the 
behests of duty, and duty alone—if ever a man 
lived whose endeavor was to hear his Master's 
voice and obey it as it fell on his own listening 
ear—such a man was this lifelong, sincere, ear- 
nest, impassioned minister of the Gospel. art 
from all bis many gifts and graces of intellect 
and heart—those that were of his nature and 
those that were of his ceaseless diligence—his 
conscientiouspess will be ever remembered and 
emphasized as the central trait of his character 
—a trait so decided, so constantly on the alert, 











so keen and sensitive, that nothing hindered its 
manifestation, or could bend or bias it.”” 

—Mr. Danrev Drew, in com any with other 
moneyed folk, proposes to build, aud have ia 
ruoning order on the Hudson next summer, a 
steamer hotel, five hundred feet long, 80 buoy- 
ant, and with engines of such power, that she 
will be able to make twenty-eight miles an hour 
—leaving Albany for New York in the morning, 
and returning by 10 P.m., and furnishing to tho 
Weary traveler all the comforts of a happy home. 
With $600,000 they propose to do it. 

~—It is Miss Pertreong, of Maryland, who has 
bought a church for the Methodists, which sho 
Proposes to pay for by her needle. She has 
made the first payment, and has on hand four- 
and-twenty dresses, all in a row, made by her 
own hand without the aid of a machine, from 
the profits of which she expects to pay the sec- 
ond installment. 

—The Rev. Epwarp PuLien, an Oxford pro- 
fessor, author of ‘‘ Dame Europa’s Schoo!,” has 
the additional happinese of having married Miss 
Breta Watson, of Burlington, ‘New Jersey. 

—Lientenant Frep Grant has made his firat 
exploit as a civilengineer. BERHAND, a famous 
mountaineer and surveyor, led the young war- 
tior out on the Colorado road from Clear Creek 
Cafion. The road is frightful; a misstep would 
be instant death. Lieutenant G. did the work 
admirably, and received the approving nod of 
the famous mountaineer. 

—Mrs. Conway, who enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only railroad contract- 
ress on the planet, is busily at work, with many 
laborers, upon her section of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad. She is active and energetic at 
that sort of thing. 

ooeing AMADEUS is on a sporting tour in the 
mountains of Aosta, where he has already killed 
a number of wild boars, The tame bores that 
hover about the court are permitted to survive. 

—The Prince of the Asturias, son of Queen 
IsABELLA, was lately betrothed to MERCEDES, 
daughter of the Duke de Montpensier, in France, 
in presence of Queen IsABBLLA and Queen CuRis- 
Tina of Spain. 

—Sir Duncan Gres, at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Edinburgh, read a pa- 
per on “‘Centenarian Longevit; othe result of 
observation on the cases of four centenarians 
known to himself. Of the four two were males, 
each 108 years of age; and two females, aged 101 
and 102. Sir Dexcan detailed the completentss 
of the breathing apparatus in all four, the good 
size of the chest, and the healthy condition of 
the heart, which was particularly free from fat 
and its compounds, so often the source of trouble 
to old persons. There was one appearance of the 
sountenmnee in all, eat i rted a sort of silve: 
expression, w! apparently great toughness o! 
the skin, which ine author deemed ‘arr essential 
peculiarity In persons over ninety. The senses 
were in good order, except that of hearing in 
the case of one. None used tobacco in any form, 
and all had good teeth. The author, therefore, 
came to the conclusion that, in order to reach 
the age of one hundred years, not only must the 
constitution be a naturally good and healthy 
one, but all the great functions of life must be 
performed without any impediment. The au- 
thor’s final remark, however, ought not to be 
overlooked—namely, that he believed all cente- 
narians were tired of life, however extraordinar 
it might appear, and were thankful when [t 
pleased Go remove them from this world. , 

—Mrs. NaTHAN Baker, of Nodaway County, 
Missouri, has four pairs of twins. She is thir- 
ey acven years old, and the mother of nincteen 
children—almost two ‘‘ Baker's dozen.” 

—Mr. James Brooks writes to the Eapres of' 
the cost of opera-going in Yeddo: “All now 
that can interest you of this hard day’s work is 
the opera bill, thus made out on Japanese tea- 
paper two feet long, which, being translated, 
reads thus; 

Toss, 5 month, 18 day (June 29), 1871. 
Six gin-rick-a sbas (carriage 
sing ng Ae rip 
inging-gir} 
Dancin; Is 
oo e-gir 











All the cost for six U. 8. Yankees, six Yakonins 
(guards), and six coolies, including the horses 
and carriage riding.’ 

—For more than forty years the Hon. Jonas 
C. Hgartt, of Try New York, has camped on 


Fire Island beach during the summer. He is 
one of the oldest and most estimable of Trojans, 
and has been its chief magistrate, 

—We take it that the Rev. Jonn Topp, of | 
Pittsfield, has attained to as much of philosophic 
cheerfulness and happiness as it is possible to at- 
tain in the State of Massachusetts, which ie not 
saying much. An enterprising traveler in that 
State, having ‘marched into the bowels of the 
land” as far as P. “‘ without impediment,”’ thus 
describes the home of that divine: In one room 
is a well-stocked library with rare books, an- 
elent and modern, in different languages. In the 
centre of the room is a rippling fountain, and 
articles of beauty from kindly donors, with rel- 
fics of the war. In this study the hand of the 
owner is seen in elegant book-cases made by 
himeelf, beautiful picture-frames from his own 
workshop, and little adornments turned from his 
own lathe to adorn a room where so many hours 
of brain-work are expended. Directly opposite 
is another room of entirely different character. 
Here is the veritable “ Congrepationalist Lathe” 
procured from the proceeds of his contributions 
to that Raper, and so most aptly named; while 
another lathe of great value, elegant, and beau- 
tifal, is greatly prized by the owner, who points 
out Its various graces with the enthusiasm of a 
collector of gems. Here is a collection of saws 
and screws, and clamps and planes, and vises and 
gouges, and mandrels and other tools, that would 
cont any but a born mechanician, while 
shelves of acids and chemicals for polishing, with 
delicate anvils and tools of t variety, are kept 
in perfect order. One of the lathes’ appliances 
performs two thousand revolutions in a minute, 
and is as delicate and graceful in its movements 
as the sweep ofa bird through theair. Ifatool 
is wanted for special use, the fertile brain of the 
doctor invents it, and his skilled hand brings it 
out of the rudest elements. Hehasa it varie- 
ty of beautiful woods from different parts of the 
world, and a steam-engine so petite and fairy- 
like as to call forth commendations from the 
dullest looker-on. Every thing is arranged so 
systematically that the owner could put his hand 
on any one of over a thousand tools In the dark. 
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Lambrequins, Corners, Inser- 
tions, Edgings, Squares, Ro- 
settes, etc., in Netted Gui- 
ure, Point Lace, Venetian, and 
uipure Embroidery, Figs. 1-15. 

Tur designs given herewith are executed in netted 
guipure, point lace, Venetian embroidery, and guipure 
embroidery, and may be used for a great variety of 
purposes. 

Fig. 1.—Nertep Guirure Lampreguis, This lambrequin 
is especially suitable for window curtains, portitres, brackets, 
shades, etc. For the foundation work with coarse linen thread, 
over a mesh three-fifths of an inch in circumference, a strip of the 
requisite length in straight 
netting, in the design shown 
by the illustration, in point 
de toile, point de reprise, and. 
point d esprit. Work also large’ 
and small wheels in the foun- 
dation. For each two rows of 
scallops in the middle of the 
foundation run a coarse thread, 
and cover this with close half- 
polka stitches, For the large 
Fig. 2.—Porst Lace axp Venetian flower in the point of the lam- 
»” EMBROIDERY INSERTION FOR brequin work the foundation 





LinceRrtig, Etc. first in point de toile, and sur- Fig. 1. —Netren Gurecre Lawerrorm ror 


round the outer edges of the 

figure with running stitches, as 
shown by the illustration, Work the part already embroid- 
ered in point de toile diagonally (see illustration), where the 
three-leaved figures shown by the illustration are after- 
ward worked; then work the wheel, the three-leaved 
figures in point de reprise, and the stems in diagonal 
half-polka stitch. Work the outer edge of the 
, foundation in points in button-hole 
stitch, and cut away the surplus 
material. 

Fig. 2.—Porxt Lace anp 
Venetian Emprorery Iy- 
» SERTION For Lrxcerre, 

xtc. To work this in- 
sertion, transfer the 
design toa stripof £— 
linen of the req- 
uisite width, % 
work, first, 
the flow- 





CURTAINS, ETC. 




















the wheels in button-hole and lace 
stitch, baste a piece of point lace 
braid on each side of the embroidery, as shown 
by the illustration, and join this ‘braid’ with 
the embroidery by means of short button-hole 
stitch bars (see illustration); where the braid 
intersects the embroidery join it with the latter, Jet- 
ting the stitches show as little as possible. Finally, 
cut away the linen foundation between the design 
figues and underneath the point Jace braid as shown 
by the illustration, 

I Netrep Grircre Insertion ror Lincenie, ETc. 
"or this insertion work in straight netting a foundation connt- 
ing six squares in width over a mesh two-fifihs of an inch in circum. 
ference. Work this foun- 
dation in point de toile, 
point de reprise, and 
point d’esprit in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 








En- 





Genz, ETc. For the foun- 
dation of this rosette take 
very fine linen, cambric, or 
nansook, and embroider it in 
button-holestitch in the design 
shown by theillustvation, Un- 
derneath the button-hole stitch For Lingerie, ETC. 
bars cut away the material. 

Fig. 5.—Coryer or Borver For Trpres, ETC. —VENETIAN 
Emerorery. This border is worked in Venetian embroidery 
on a foundation of fine linen. The various lace stitches are 
worked with linen thread in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 6. 





Fig. 3.—Nettep Guipcure Iysertioy 
























Corner OF Borper For Tiprrs, ETC. 
tH Linen Fross. The foundation 
of this border is white Jace, which is 
worked with white linen floss in the 
design shown by the illustration. 
Work the outer edge of the bor- 
der in button-hole stitch. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Netrep 
Gurrurt Borpers For 
Pittow-Surps, Coven- 
LETS, ETC, Both bor- 
ders are worked in 
straight netting, 
and afterward 
embroidered 4 
in point 
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Fig. 7.—Netrep Gctrore Borprr ror 
Pittow-Stips, Cover.xts, ETC. 


d'esprit, point de toile, and point de re- 
prise, and ornamented with wheels. For 
the straight lines and the stems run a coarse 
thread, and cover it with half-polka stitch- 
es, in doing which catch the threads of the 
foundation, 

Fig. 9.—Netrep SQuaRE ORNAMENTED 
with Cuaty Stitce Emprorery. This 
square may be used as a cover for a toilette 
cushion, sewing-weight, etc., or several of 
them may be joined together to form a 
large cover. Work with coarse thread, 
over a mesh two- 
fifths of an inch 
in diameter, a 
square counting 
thirty juares 
(holes) ench way. 
Stretch this foun- 
dation on card- 
board, and orna- 
ment with chain 
stitch embroid- 
ery worked with 
course tatting 
cotton in the de- 
sign shown by 
the illustration. 
‘The design must 
peionly have 

een transferred 
to the  card- 
board. 

Figs.10and 11. 
—Nerrep Ger- 
Pure Epotnos ror LINGERIE, ETC. 
For each of these edgings work a 
foundation of the requisite width 
in straight netting. and embroider 
them, in the designs shown by the 
illustration, in point de toile, point 
de reprise, and point d'esprit. Or- 
nament with wheels. Button-hole 
stitch the outer edges in points, and 
cut away the surplus material. 
Work the pointed triangular fig- 
ures shown by Fig. 11 in button- 
hole stitch. 

Fig. 12.—Nerrep Guipurr 
Square ror Linogrte, Etc. The 
foundation of the square is made 
of straight netting, and it is after- 

ward worked in 
> point de toile, 

point — d’esprit, 

and point d 

prise. One-ha 

of the pointed 
* leaves are work- 
ed in button- 
hole stitch. 





















‘the foundation 
of these borders 
take Swiss mus- 

' lin, cambric, or 

any similar ma- 
erial, and on it 

work the em- 
broidery — with 
white embroid- 








Pag Conny. or Borer FoR 
KERCHIEFS, ETC.—GUIPCRE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 10.—Nerrep Gurrorz Eporme ror 
LINGeRig, Ere. 
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Fig. 12.—Netrep Gurrcre Square 
ror Lixcrnrix, ETc. 


Re te em 
po - 


Fig. 15.—Pornt Lace Sqcvare ror Torrerre Cusniox Cover. 











OIBBNININSNINS 


Fig. 8.—Netrep GuirureE BorDER FOR 
Pittow-Siirs, CovERLETS, ETC. 








ery cotton in satin and button-hole stitch, in 
doing which fasten at the same time the thread 
bars, which are stretched with tatting cotton in 
the manner shown by the illustration. In work: 
ing Fig. 14, make small wheels. Cut away the 
material under the bars and wheels. 


Fig. 15.—Porxt Lace Square For Tor- 


Letty Crsnion Cover. For the edges of tho 
figures baste on narrow point lace braid, an& 
for the bars stretch fine guipure cord, which is 
ornamented with knots. Finally, fill out the 


design figures with various lace stitches worked 
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Fig. 11.—Nerrep Gorrore Eporxo ror 
Linoerr, Etc. 





with fine linen 
thread. 


ee 


STANDING 
TREAT. 


O American 
custom occa- 
sions more genu- 
ine surprise and 





TAT Tot ta 





= = amusement among 
Dx | be ey i | A Pat] traveling fureign- 
fae et es ersthanthatwhich 








al lV) Lg 


Dee. AX) 


fs known in our 
saloons as ‘‘ treat- 







re ing,” consisting in 
DC) x) the entertainment 
Dx of two or more 






with refreshments 
for which one vol- 
unteers to pay. Jt 
is a pure Ameri- 
canism ; all over the republic it is as 
common as in Europe it is unknown, 
The casual meeting of twe men ho 
have never before exchanged a word 
together is a signal for both to ex- 
claim, ‘Come, let’s have semething!” 
and for both to go down in the rear. 
est subterranean cavity Lelow the 
sidewalk. The one who spoke first 
usually insists upon ‘paying the 
shot"—the word ‘' shot” being n met- 
spherical reference to the deudly 
character of the substance usually 
taken into the stomach. If there is 
any thing more absurd than this hab. 
it, we are unable to put our finger 
upon it. Men do not always “‘ trent” 
one another to 
car tickets be- 
cause they hap- 
pen to meet on 
the same seat. 
We never saw a 
man take out 
his pocket-book 
on encountering 
an acquaintance 
and say, ‘Ah, 
George! De- 
lighted to see 
you! Do take 
a few postage 
stamps! I[t'smy | — 
treat.” A tray- 9 - 
eler may go all 

over the conti- 

nent of Europe, ~~ 
of Asia, and of — fy" 
Africa without —— 
seeing any man 
except a Yankee 

offer to “treat ;" 
























dit 


Ney i, 





HaNDKERCHIEFS, ETC.—GUIrURE 
Emproiperr. 


Fig. 14.—Corner oF BorDER FOR 
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and the Frenchmen are quite social enough, bat 
when they turn into a café to sip their wine or 
brandied coffee together, each man pays for his 
own. ‘They never go into each other's pocket- 
book in the sacred name of friendship. They 
would as soon think of transferring to each other 
their washer-woman’s bill, The preposterous 
fashion of ‘‘ treating” is responsible for the terri- 
ble drunkenness in America. It is, take it all in 
all, the most ridiculous, the most unreasonable, 
and the most pestilent custom that ever laid its 
tyrannical hand on civilized human beings. 








AGNES. 


I ovgn again the garden door, - 
‘When the flowers live their little time, 
‘And I stand, a8 you used to stand before, 
By the roge-bush in its prime; 


And I pluck one bud from the laden stem; 
“This is for you,” I say; 

Then I take a leaf from the glowing gem, 
And fling the rest away. 


Now why sbould I place this single leaf 
Where my other treasures lie? 

And why should I keep it like the grief 
That is seen in a thoughtful eye? 


I keep if becanse it was thus you stood 
That summer afternoon, 

Plucking s rose in your maiden mood, 
And humming a low sweet tune— 


Humming a low sweet tune alone, 
And watching, with half a smile, 

‘The fairy rose leaves that were strewn 
Around your feet the while. 


And I stood in the shade of the garden door, 
‘And heard you at your song, 

And saw the rich leaves downward pour, 
As the low wind came along. 


Now, when Death has plucked your life’s sweet bud, 
And your footsteps are heard no more, 

I think it a joy to stand where you stood, 
By the rose at the garden door. 


So I creep in, as beneath a fear, 
And pluck, with trembling hand, 

A roae from the bush you held so dear, 
Ere you went to the spirit-land. 


And I take one leaf from the bud—no more— 
And fling the rest away, 

Then turn again to the garden door, 
In the golden summer day; 


And whisper, “The bud that I resign 
Is thy clay to its own earth given; 

Bnt the leaf that I keep is that spirit of tb 
With its incense—all of heaven.” 








(Continued from No, 86, page 567.) 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 
IN THE SEASON. 


In the spring Mr. Granger took his wife and 
daughter to London, where they spent a couple 
of months in Clarges Street, and saw a good deal 
of society in what may be called the upper range 
of middle-class life—rich merchants and success- 
ful professional men living in fine houses at the 
West End, enlivened with a sprinkling from the 
ranks of the baronetage and lesser nobility. In 
this circle Mr. Granger occupied rather a lofty 
standing, as the owner of one of the finest estates 
in Yorkshire, and of a fortane which the common 
love of the marvelons exalted into something 
fabulous. He found himself more popular than 
ever since his marriage, as the husband of one 
of the prettiest women who had appeared that 
season. So, during the two months of their 
London life, there was an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of gayeties, and Mr. Granger found him- 
self yearning for the repose of Arden Court 
sometimes, as he waited in a crowded ball-room 
while his wife and daughter danced their last 
quadrille. It pleased him that Clarissa should 
taste this particular pleasure-cup—thut she should 
have every delight she had a right to expect as 
his wife; but it pleased him not the less when 
she frankly confessed to him one day that this 
brilliant round of parties and party-giving had 
very few charms for her, and that she would be 
glad to go back to Arden. 

In London Clarissa met Lady Laura Arm- 
strong; for the first time since that September 
afternoon in which she had promised that no arts 
of George Fairfax’s should move her to listen to 
him. Lord Calderwood had been dead a year 
and a half, and my lady was resplendent once 
more, and giving weekly receptions in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s great house in Portland Place—a cor- 
ner house, with about a quarter of a mile of 
drawing-rooms stretching back into one of the 
lateral streets. For Mr. and Mrs. Granger she 
gave a special dinner, with an evening party aft- 
erward; and she took up a good deal of Claris- 
sa’s time by friendly morning calls, and affec- 
tionate insistance upon Mrs. Granger’s company 
in her afternoon drives and at her daily kettle- 
drums—drives and kettle-drums from which Miss 
Granger felt herself more or less excluded. 

It was during one of these airings, when they 
had gone a little beyond the crowd and splendor 
of the Park, and were driving across Putney 
Heath on the way to Roehampton, where my 
lady had to make some call, that Clarissa heard 
the name of George Fairfax once more. Until 
this afternoon, by some strange accident, as it 
seemed, Lady Laura had never mentioned her 
sister's lover. 
eon suppose pou Berd, that it was all broken 

she said, rather abruptly, and a) 
nothing particular. Pepe Eber 


“Broken off, Lady Laura?” 

‘‘T mean Geraldine’s engagement. People 
are 60 fond of talking about those things! you 
must have heard, surely, Clary.” S 

“SNo, indeed, I have heard nothing.” 

“That's very curious, It has been broken off 
ever so long—soon after poor papa’s death, in 
fact. But you know what Geraldine is, so re- 
served—almost im ble, a8 one may a 
I knew nothing of what had happened myself, 
till one day—months after the breach had oc- 
curred, it seems—when I made some allusion to 
Geraldine's marriage, she stopped me, in her 
cold, proud way, saying, ‘It's just as well I 
should tell you that that affair is all off, Laura. 
Mr. Fairfax and I have wished each other good- 
by forever.’ ‘That's what I call a crushing blow 
for a sister, Clarissa. You know how I had set 
my heart upon that marriage.” 

‘*T am very sorry,” faltered Clarissa, ‘“‘ They 
had quarreled, I sup; ey 

**Quarreled! oh dear, no; she had not seen 
him since she left Hale with Frederick and me, 
and they parted with every appearance of affec- 
tion.. No; there had been some letters between 
them, that was all. I have never been able to 
discover the actual cause of their parting. Ger- 
aldine refused to answer ay avec is in & most 
arbitrary manner. It is a hard thing, Clarissa ; 
for I know that she loved him.” 

‘* And where is Lady Geraldine now?” 

“At Hale, with my children. She has no 
regular home o/ her own now, you see, poor girl, 
and she did not care about another season in 
London—she has had enough of that kind of 
thing; so she begged me to let her stay at the 
Castle, and superintend the governesses, and 
amuse herself in her own way. Life is full of 
treuble, Clary!’ and here the mistress of Hale 
Castle, and of some seventy thousand per an- 
num, gave a despondent sigh. 

‘*Have you seen Mr. Fairfax since you came 
from Germany ?” asked Clarissa. 

‘Yes, Ihave met him once—some months 
ago. You may be sure that I was tolerably 
cool to him. e has been very little in society 
lately, and has been leading rather a wild life in 
Paris, I hear. A prudent marriage would have 
been his redemption; but I dare say it will end 
in his throwing himself away upon some worth- 
less person.” 

It was a relief to Clarissa to hear that George 
Fairfax was in Paris, though that was very near, 
But in her ignorance of his whereabouts she had 
fancied him still nearer, and in all her London 
festivities had been tormented by a perpetual 
dread of meeting him. Many times even she 
had imagined that she saw his face across the 
crowd, and had been relieved to find it was only 
a face that bore sume faint resemblance to his. 

He had kept his word, then, so fur as the 
breaking of his engagement to Geraldine Chal- 
loner. He had been more in earnest than Cla- 
rissa had believed. She thought that she was 
sorry for this; but it is doubtful whether the 
regretful feeling in her heart was really sorrow 
for Lady Geraldine. She thought of George 
Fairfax a good deal after this conversation with 
Lady Laura—alas, when had she ceased to think 
of him !—and all the splendors and pleasures of 
her married life seemed to her more than ever 
worthless, What a hopeless entanglement, 
what a dismal mistake, her existence was! Had 
she sold herself for. these things— for Arden 
Court and a town house, and unlimited milli- 
nery? No: again and again she told herself she 
had married Daniel Granger for her father’s 
sake, and perhaps a little from a desire to keep 
faith with Lady Laura. This marriage had 
seemed to her the only perfect fulfillment of her 
promise that nothing should induce her to marry 
George Fairfax. But the sacrifice had been 
useless, since he had broken his engagement to 
Geraldine Challoner. 

Sophia Granger’s lynx eyes perceived a change 
in her step-mother about this time. Clarissa had 
never appeared especially enraptured by the gay- 
eties of fashionable London ; but there had come 
upon her of late a languor and weariness of 
spirit, which she tried in vain to disguise by an 
assumed air of enjoyment. That simulated 
gayety deluded her husband, but it could not 
deceive Miss Granger. 

“*She is getting tired of her life already, even 
here where we have a perpetual round of amuse- 
ments,” Sophia said to herself. *‘ What will 
she be when we go back to Yorkshire?” 

The time was close at hand for the return to 
Arden, when the thing which Clarissa had fear- 
ed came to pass, and the hazard of London life 
brought her fuce to face with George Fairfax. 

The season was at its height, and the Grangers 
found every available hour of their existence en- 
gaged in visiting and receiving visitors. ‘There 
were so many people whom Lady Laura insist- 
ed upon introducing to her dear Clarissa—there 
was so much in the way of party-giving that 
Lady Laura wanted her sweet Mrs. Granger to 
do. Now it was a morning concert of my lady’s 
planning, at which weird and wonderful looking 
denizens of the Norseland—Poles, Hungarians, 
Danes, and Swedes—with unkempt hair and 
fierce, flashing eyes, performed upon every vari- 
ety of native instrument, or sang wild national 
songs in some strange language — concerts to 
which Lady Laura brought herds of more or 
less fashionable people, all of whom were Jan- 
guishing to know that ‘‘sweet Mrs. Granger.” 
My lady had taken pains to advertise her share 
in the manufactarer’s marriage. Every one be- 
longing to her set knew that the match was her 
contriving, and that Clarissa had to thank the 
mistress of Hale Castle for her millionaire -hus- 
band. She was really proud of her protégée’s 
success, and was never tired of praising her and 
“that admirable Granger.” 

_ That admirable Granger endured the acces- 
sion of party-giving with very good grace. It 
pleased him to see his wife admired; it pleased 


him still more to see her happy; and he was 
single-minded enough to believe her increased 
volatility a symptom of increased happiness. 
Whatever undefined regrets and dim forebodings 
there might be lurking in the secret recesses of 
his own mind, he had no doubt of his wife's in- 
tegrity—no fear of hidden perils in this ordeal 
of fashionable life. 

She would come to love him in time, he said 
to himself, trusting as blindly in the power of 
time to work this wonder for him as Clarissa 
herself had trusted when she set herself to win 
her father's affection. He believed this, not so 
much because the thing was probable or feasible, 
as because he desired it with an intensity of feel- 
ing that blinded him to the force of hard facts. 
He, the man who had never made a false reck- 
oning in the mathematics of business life, whose 
whole career was unmarred by a mistake, whose 
great successes had been the result of unrivaled 
coolness of brain and unerring foresight—he, the 
hard-headed, far-seeing man of the world—was 
simple as a child in this matter, which involved 
the greater hazard of his heart. 

But while Clarissa’s husband trusted her with 
such boundless confidence, Clarissa’s step-daugh- 
ter watched her with the vigilant eyes of preju- 
dice, not to say hatred. That a young lady so 
well brought up as Miss Granger, so thoroughly 
grounded in Kings and Chronicles as she was 
wont to boast herself, and with an appreciation 
of the more abstruse points in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Hebrews that would have been 
invaluable to an under-graduate going in for his 
divinity examinations—for such a young lady to 
entertain the vulgar passion of hate seemed quite 
out of the question; but so far as a lady-like 


aversion may go, Miss Granger certainly went in 


relation to her step-mother. In this she was 
sustained by that model damsel, Hannah War- 
man, who, not having made much progress in 
Mrs. Granger's liking, had discovered that she 
could not ‘‘ take to” that lady, and was always 
ready to dilate upon her short-comings when- 
ever her mistress permitted. Sophia was ca- 
pricious in this, sometimes listening eagerly, at 
other times suppressing Miss Warman with a 
high hand. 

- So Clarissa had, unawares, an enemy within 
her gates, and could turn neither to the right nor 
to the left without her motives for so turning be- 
coming the subject of a close and profound scru- 
tiny. It is hard to say what shape Miss Gran- 
ger’s doubts assumed. If put into the witness- 
box and subjected to the cross-examination of a 
popular queen's counsel, she would have found 
it very difficult to give a substance or a form to 
her suspicions. She could only have argued in 
a general way that Mrs. Granger was frivolous, 
and that any kind of wrong-doing might be ex- 
pected from a person of such unstable character. 

It was the beginning of June, and West End 
London was glorious with the brief brilliancy of 
the early summer. All the Mayfair balconies 
were bright with flowers, and the Mayfair knock- 
ers resounded perpetually under the hand of the 
archetypal Jeames. The weather was unusually 
warm—the most perfect weather for garden-par- 
ties, every one declared ; and there were several 
of these al‘fresco assemblies inscribed in Mrs. 
Granger’s visiting- book: one at Wimbledon; 
another as far afield as Henley-on-Thames, at a 
villa whose grounds sloped down to the river. 

‘This Henley party was an affair in which Lady 
Laura Armstrong was particularly interested. It 
was given by a bachelor friend of her husband's, 
a fabulously rich stock-broker; and it was Lady 
Laura who had brought the proprietor of the 
villa to Clarges Street, and who had been instru- 
mental in the getting-up of the féte. 

“© You must really give us some kind of party 
at your Henley place this year, Mr. Woester,” 
shé said. ‘‘‘There is the regatta, now: I have 
positively not seen the Henley regatta for three 
years. The Easier: business is all very well— 
supremely delightful, in short, while it lasts—but 
such a mere lightning flash of excitement. 1 
like a long day's racing, such as one gets at 
Henley.” 

“Lady Laura ought to be aware that my 
house is at her disposal all the year round, and 
that she has only to signify her pleasure to her 
most devoted slave.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” replied my lady. 
“*Of course I knew that if Frederick and I came 
down you would give us luncheon or dinner, and 
let us roam about the gardens as long as we 
liked, But that’s not what I want. I want you 
to give a party on one of the race days, and in- 
vite all the nice people in London.” 

“Ave there any nasty people on this side of 
Temple Bar, Lady Laura, before the closing of 
Parliament? I thought, in the season, every 
body was nice.” 

“©You know what I mean, Sir. I want the 
really. saan people. Half a dozen painters or 
so, and some of the nicest literary men—not the 
men who write the best books, but the men who 
talk cleverly; and, of course, a heap of musical 
people—they are always nice, except to one 
another. You must have marquees on the lawn 
for the luncheon — your house is too small for 
any thing more than tea and coffee; and for 
once let there be no such thing as croquet—that 
alone will give your party an air of originality. 
I suppose you had better put yourself entirely 
into Gunter’s hands for the commissariat, and be 
sure you tell him you want novelty—no hack- 
neyed ideas; sparkle and originality in every 
thing, from the eggs to the apples. I should 
ask you to give us a dance in the evening, with 
colored lamps, if that were practicable, but there 
is the coming back to town; and if we carried 
the business on to a breakfast next morning, 
some of the people might begin to be tired, and 
the women would look faded and limp. So I 
think we had better confine ourselves to a mere 
garden- party and luncheon, without any dan- 
cing,” Lady Laura concluded, with a faint sigh. 


‘Will you send out the invitations, Lady 
Laura?” 

“Oh no; I leave all that to you. You real- 
ly know every body—or every body we need care 
about.” 

In this manner Mr. Wooster's party had been 
arranged, and to this party the Grangers were 
bidden. Even the serious Sophia was going; 
indeed, it-is to be observed that this young Iady 
joined in all mundane gayeties, under protest, as 
it were. 

“*T go out, my dear, but I never enjoy myself,” 
she would say to a serious friend, as if that were 
a kind of merit. ‘‘ Papa wishes me to go, and 
I have no desire to withdraw myself in any way 
from Mrs. Granger's amusements, however little 
symopathy there may be between us. I endeavor 
to do my duty, whatever the result may be.” 


Mr. Wooster did know a great many people. 
His abnormal wealth, and a certain amount of 
cleverness, had been his sole passport to society. 
Among Burke's ‘‘ Landed Gentry” there was no 
trace of the Wooster family, nor had Mr. Woos- 
ter ever been heard to allude to a grandfather. 
He had begun stock-jobbing in the smallest way, 
but had at a very early stage of his career de- 
veloped a remarkable genius for this kind of 
traffic. ‘Those of his own set who had watched 
his steady ascent declared him to be a very re- 
markable man; and the denizens of the West 
End world, who knew nothing of stock-jobbing or 
stock-broking, were quite ready to receive him 
when he came to them laden with the gold of 
Ophir, and with a reputation of being something 
distinguished upon ‘Change. 

Time had begun to thin Mr. Wooster's flow- 
ing locks before he landed himself safely upon 
the shores of fashionable life, and Mr. Wooster's 
carefully trained mustache and whiskers had a 
purplish tinge that looked more like art than na- 
ture. He was short and stout, with a florid 
complexion, sharp black eyes, and 2 large aqui- 
line nose, and considered himself eminently 
handsome. He dressed with elaborate splen- 
dor—‘‘dressed for two,” as some of his less 
gorgeous friends were wont to say—and was re- 
puted to spend a small fortune annually in ex- 
otics for his button-hole, and dress boots. 

His chief merits, in the estimation of the po- 
lite world, lay in the possession of a perfectly 
appointed town house, the villa at Henley, an- 
other villa at Cowes, and a couple of magniti- 
cent yachts. He was a perpetual giver of din- 
ners, and spent his existence between the Stock 
Exchange and the dinner-table, devoting what- 
ever mental force remained to him after his dai- 
ly traffic to the study of menus, and the grave 
consideration of wine-lists. ‘To dine with Woos- 
ter was one of the right things to do once or 
twice in the course of a season; and Wooster's 
steam-yacht was a pleasant place of rest and 
haven of safety for any juvenile member of the 
peerage who had been plunging heavily, and 
went in fear of the Bankruptcy Court. 

So, on a brilliant June morning, the Gran- 
gers left the Great Western station by special 
train, and sped through the summer landscape 
to Henley. ‘his garden-party at Mr. Woos- 
ter's villa was almost their Inst engagement. 
They were to return to Arden in two days, and 
Clarissa was very glad that it was so. That 
weariness of spirit which had seemed to her so 
strange in some of the young ladies at Hale Cas- ° 
tle had come upon herself. She longed for Ar- 
den Court and perfect rest; and then she re- 
membered, with something like a shudder, that 
there were ple invited for the autumn, and. 
that Lady Taura Armstrong had promised to 
spend a week with her dearest Clarissa. 

‘*T want to put you into the way of mana- 
ging that great house, Clary,” said my lady, brim- 
ming over with good-nature and officiousness. 
** As to leaving the housekeeping in Miss Gran- 
ger’s hands, that’s not to be dreamed of. It 
might do very well for the first six months—just 
to let her down gently, as it were—but from 
henceforth you must hold the reins yourself, 
Clary, and I'll teach you how to drive.” 

“But, dear Ludy Laura, I don’t want the 
trouble and responsibility of housekeeping. I 


‘would much rather leave all that in Sophy's 


hands,” protested Clarissa. ‘‘ You have no idea 
how clever she is, And I have my own rooms 
and my painting.” 

**Yes,” exclaimed Lady Laura, ‘‘and you 
will mope yourself to death in your own rooms, 
with your painting, whenever you have no com- 
pany in the house. You are not going to be- 
come a cipher, surely, Clarissa! What with 
Miss Granger's schools, and Miss Granger's 
clothing-club, and Miss Granger's premiums and 
prizes for this, that, and the other, you stand a 
fair chance of sinking into the veriest nobody, 
or you would if it were not for your pretty face. 
And then you really must have employment for 
your mind, Clary. Look at me; see the work 
I get through.” 

*- But you are a wonder, dear Lady Laura, 

and I have neither your energy nor your indus- 
try. 
“Laura Armstrong would not admit this, and 
held to the idea of putting Clarissa in the right 
way. 
a Wait till I come to you in the autumn,” she 
said. And in that depression of spirit which 
had grown upon her of late, Mrs. Granger found 
ita hard thing to eay that she should be rejoiced 
when that time came. 

She wanted to get back to Arden Court, and 
was proud to think of herself as the mistress of 
the place she loved so dearly; but it seemed to 
her that an existence weighed down at once by 
the wisdom of Sophia Granger and the exuber- 
ant gayety of Lady Laura would be barely en- 
durable. She sighed for Arden Court as she re- 
membered it in her childhood—the dreamy quiet 
of the dull old house brightened only by her 
brother's presence; the perfect freedom of her 
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own life, so different from the life whose every 
hour was subject to the claims of others. 

she had changed very much since that visit 
to Hale Castle. Then all the pleasures of life 
were new to her—to-day they seemed all alike 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. ‘She had been sur- 
feited with splendors and pleasures since her 
marriage, ‘The wealth which Daniel Granger 
so freely lavished upon her had rendered these 
things common all atonce. She looked back, and 
wondered whether she had really ever longed 
for a new dress, and been gladdened by the pos- 
session of a five-pound note. 





BOAZ AND RUTH. 

See illustration on page 621. 
TT artist has beautifully illustrated the epi- 

sode in the exquisite idyl of Rath, where 

the fair Moabitess, overcome with the unexpected 
kindness of her rich kinsman, bows herself to the 
ground, clasping her sheaf to her breast, and ex- 
claims, ‘¢ Why have I found grace in thine eres, 
that thou shouldest take knowledge of me, see- 
ing I am a stranger?” Boaz looks down be- 
nignly upon her, as he tells her how the report of 
her filial conduct has come to his ears, and moved 
him with sympathy for one of a race whom the 
Israelites have been wont to hold in scorn. The 
sequel of the story needs no rehearsal—how the 
proud Boaz was led to love the stranger damsel, 
and how from their nnion sprang the house of 
David and the pedigree of Christ. 





Suits for Ladies and Children, - 
Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 616. 

Fig. 1.—Scit ror Girt rrom 4 to G Yrans 
otp. ‘This dress with basque-waist is of white 
piqué; the skirt is trimmed on the bottom with 
three folds of buff piqué each two inches and 
two-fifths wide; belt and sash of similar mate- 
rial. The waist and basque are trimmed with 
white piqué ruttles, as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Stit ror Boy From 6 To 8 Years 
oLp. Trowsers, vest, and jacket are mado of 
blue tricot beaver; the jacket is ornamented 
with a braiding of black soutache. 

Fig. 3.— Peeere Cueviorre Scit. The 
dress is made of purple cheviotte. The basque- 
waist, cut heart-shape in the front, is furnished 
with purple silk revers. Purple buttons and 
cord bands close the waist, 

Fig. 4.—Coconep Sick Dress wittt Brown 
Vetiver Jacket. The over-skirt is draped at 
the sides and trimmed with two gathered pinked 
rates, the upper one of which is set on with a 
heading. The sleeveless jacket is made of bruwn 
velvet lined with silk. “Ihe jacket can be cut 
from Figs. 35-37 of No. 1X., Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, No. 34, Vol. 1V. 

Fig. 5.—Gray Casumere Wrarrer. The 
skirt and waist of this wrapper are cut in one: 
the trimming consi-ta of folds of darker gray 
gros grain two inches wide, which are edged on 
both sides with a piping of the mawrial. ‘The 
folds down the front form bands, which are 
closed by means of buttons and button-holes. 
White Swiss muslin cap, trimmed with lace and 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Bvack St.x Surt. This dress con- 
sists of a double skirt and basque-waist; the 
over-skirt is draped at the sides and untrimmed, 
the skirt is trimmed with one wide and three 
narrow ruffles of the material. ‘The basque- 
waist is also trimmed with ruffles, ‘ 

Fig. 7.—Strivep PExin Scit. The dress 
and paletot of this suit are made of gray and 
white striped pékin. A wide bias flounce is set 
on the skirt of the dress; the high waist is 
pointed in front, and has a short basque at the 
back. ‘The waist may be cut from Figs. 1-4, 
No. I., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 34, 
Vol. IV. Cut the puletot from Figs, 352, 35°- 
387%, 37%, No, X., Supplement, /arper's Bazar, 
No. 88, Vol. LV., observing the illustration: it 
must be cut four inches shorter than the pattern, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Ladies’ Walking, Carriage, and Even- 
ing Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 617. 

Fig. 1.—Wateixa Dress. Blue silk skirt, 
trimmed with six flounces of the material, cut 
in points and edged with black velvet, and sep- 
arated by black velvet ban Brown cashmere 
polonaise, h deep peletine collar, trimmed 
with two widths of black velvet. Brown silk 
hat, bound with black velvet, and trimmed with 
trailing sprays of roses with brown leaves. Bluo 
parasol, bordered with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Carriace Dress. Roxe-colored 

silk skirt, with a flounce of the material, sur- 
Tmounted by a wide pleated ruche of white or- 
gandy. White organdy over-skirt, with a flounce 
of the material surmounted with a ruche of rose- 
colored’ silk ribbon, Sleeveless jacket of rose- 
colored silk, trimmed with grelot fringe, worn 
over a waist with Howing sleeves of white or- 
gandy, trimmed with rose-colored ribbon. Leg- 
horn straw hat, with rose-colored and white feath- 
ers. Pink parasol, with white ruffle. ‘This also 
makes a tasteful opera toilette. 
.3.—Evesixe Dress, Tea-rose silk skirt, 
with white organdy flounce, surmounted by a 
white organdy ruche with a black gros grain 
ribbon through the middle. White organdy over- 
skirt, richly embroidered on the edge, and looped 
in a graceful manner by a broad black gros grain 
ribbon, ax shown by the illustration. This new 
and effective manner of looping is that which 
was recently described by our Paris correspond- 
ent, Madame Emmeline Raymond. Low basque- 
waist and shert sleeves of tea-ruse silk, trimmed 
with white organdy ruches and black ribbon. 
Tea-rose with leaves in the hair, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EPTEMBER, with its shorter days and cool- 

er nights, brings the commencement of that 
marvelous change of forest leaves which is one 
ofautumn’s choicest beauties. True, daring Au- 
gust’s sultry days we may catch a glimpee, here 
and there, of and golden hues mingled with 
the forest green; but not until this mellow 
month does the glory in to settle on tree 
and shrub with a rapidly increasing brilliancy. 
How lovely are the brightly tinted leaves, 60 
delicately painted by Nature's master-hand! and 
notwoalike. Nothing is nore beautiful and won- 
derful than the pro; of the change that over- 
spreads ficld and forest, until the maple-trees 
gleam glorious and golden in the autumn sun, 
mingling their leaves with others yct brighter- 
hued. Now is the time to gather these brilliant 
leaves and press them. Tastefully arranged in 
vases, with pressed ferns and grasses, they will 
make the parlor or home sitting-room look Ba 
when wintry winds are howling without. Some 
ladies varnish or oil the leaves r they aro press- 
ed; but this is not necessary. They will look 
well through one season ff they are carefally 
pressed, 





A woman was this year invited to furnish a 
commencement poem for the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The poem was well suited to the occa- 
sion, and the reading by proxy was well done. 
In connection ft may be mentioned that a man 
of wealth has made a donation to this university 
of pictures valued at $60,000. 





Tourists who do not favor horseback riding 
can now drive through the Yosemite Valley in a 
carriage. The first invasion of a cai into 
that spot was the latter part of July last. It was 
sent from Mariposa, packed on the backe of 
tules, and designed for the use of tourists. 





He js safe, and will soon give an account ofthe 
result of bis explorations. 80 says the British 
consul at Zanzibar. Of course we refer to Dr. 
Livingstone, whose whercabouts bave so lon, 
caused anxious solicitude in the public ming: 
The public may feel compensated when it hears 
wiiat the doctor has to say about Lake Tangan- 
yika, 





Some of the escapes from instant death In the 
recent disaster on the Eastern Railroad were al- 
most miraculous. One man from Lynn, who 
liad been on a vacation, was returning home 
with a friend, sitting on the same scat. His 
friend was instantly killed, while he was thrown 
to the top of the engine and held there pressed 
Sgeinat the ceiling of the car, He remained in 
that position, unable to move, until the sides of 
the cur were torn off, when ho rolled down, the 
only injurics he sustained being thoxe occasion- 
ed by the full. A young man of Charlestown 
was sitting in the car a fuw minutes before the 
collision tvok place, and got up to give his scat 
to a young lady who was standing In the aisle. 
He went forward, and escaped without injury. 
When the dead wore lifted out of the wreck he 
recognized one of the first bodies as that of the 
lady. Another passenger was sitting in the last 
seat of the rear car, and was looking out of the 
rear window us the engine of the oxpress thin 
came on. The cow-catcher, cutting like a keen 
blade into the car, threw the scat he occupied, 
and himsclf with St, some rods to the side of the 
track. He wus tossed some distance Into the 
air, and remembers catching a glimpse, before 
he reached the ground, of the name of the en- 
gine, illuminated by the glare of its lights. He 
escaped with only broken ribs. A boy, who was 
bruised and scalded, was standiug on the plat- 
form of the rear car when he saw the head-Aght 
of the express train rounding acurve. With a 
scream he rushed inside the car, and knew no 
more till he found himself crawling out of the 
wreck. 

A five-year-old boy lately fell from the win- 
dow of a car on the Union Pacitic Railroad, 
while the train was going at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. The youngster was picked up, 
and found very slightly Injured. bout the 
same time a train-boy on the Boston and Maine 
Rajlroad was struck by a switch-iron while care- 
lessly swinging his body out of the door of a 
bagyaye car, the train meanwhile going at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour. le was 
thrown twenty-tive fect before he janded, and 
then bounded twenty-tive feet more, by actual 
measurement, and this time hit a fence and 
knocked off a board. The next day he was on 
duty as lively as ever. 





There scems to have been a suspicion of dan- 
ger among many of the passengers of that ill- 
fated train on the Eastern Railroad. Many ex- 
Pressed themselves as fveling uncasy, especially 
when it became known that the express was be- 
hind them. At Somerville, a whistle having 
been sounded, the windows were shoved np, and 


the Passengers looked out. The conductor call- 
ed out, “Please keep your seats; there is no 
danger.”’ One lady said, ‘‘ There is something 


wrong about the train—I know there is some- 
thing going to happen.” Another felt so un- 
casy that she left the car, and did not return. 





Those who value happinces in married life 
had better not delay mak ing confessions affecting 
character till after the ceremony. Before the 
knot is tied the revelation of many facts would 
leave either Party free to reconsider the question 
of marriage. youns husband in Detroit, 
Michigan, was horrified on learning three days 
after his marriage that his bride, whom he had 
known for years, was a victim of kleptomania. 
She confessed to him that ehe could not resist 
tho temptation to steal. He discovered that she 
had often taken things that were not of the 
slightest value to her; and not even in the first 
days of the honey-moon could she restrain the 
morbid propensity. An uncomfortable honey- 
moon that for the husband. 





The “kangaroo flop,” as it Is aptly designated, 
gives the hands the appearance o: being dislo- 
cated at the wrists. Graceful, very. 





A girls’ lodging-house has been opened in 
8t. Mark's Pee oe rooms are plainly fur- 
nished, but cheerful and airy. Board and ledg- 
ing are provided for $150 per week, or meals 
are furnished at six cents, and lodging at the 
same price. Friendless girle who aro Geatitute 













of funds may 
in househol 
is open to them. This is designed as a tempo- 
rary stopping-place, not a home, and for young 
girls only. 


luties until some other resource 





On Mount Vesuvius there is an astronomical 
observatory.which was erected by the Univer- 
sity of Naples at a cost of $60,000. This observ- 
atory is now in scrious danger of being destroyed 
by the river of red-hot lava which is slowly 
flowing down the side of the mountain, and hus 
nearly submerged the hill upon which it is built. 





A wounded Communist was brought to the 
celebrated French surgeon Nélaton. After cx- 
amining the man’s injuries the doctor said to 
the Communist’s wife, who was standing by 
with a very anxious face: 

“Oh, this is not very serious. Your husband 

; “that 


will be all right again in thrce months.” 
“Three months!" she cried, in despair; 

is terrible: then he can not be present at the 

pillage of the city !”” 





A reminiscence of Ollendorf, given by an ex- 
change, affords recent students of Ollendorfs 
system a chance for a langh. On the morning 
of his arrival in Montreal, Mr. P—— met in the 
dining-room of his hotel a gentleman who was 
unmistakably a Frenchman, and being in Can- 
ada, of course was Canadian. As they were sit- 
tin, ether at the table, Mr. P—— having men- 
tally rubbed up his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, addressed his companion thus: 

& Avez-vous le ch 1 de mon frere:”” 

The gentleman thus politely addressed bowed, 
emiled, and after a little hesitation, answered : 

ss Von, monsieur ; mais fai le fromage de votre 


‘ Eh bien," said Mr. P—, as he scratched his 
Head fora. moment. ‘* Otez-vous vos souliers et vos 


The other answered promptly, ‘Je n'éte ni les 
uns ni les autres.’ % 


“Votre »” remarked Mr, P—, ‘‘a-t-il la 
chandelle de votre onele/” 

His companion remained ellent for a minute 
or two, and then he said: 


“I forget the French of the answer to that, but 
IT know the English of it; it is, ‘No, Sir; but 
he has the apples-of-the-ground-of-sugar of my 
mother-in-law,’ 

When Mr. P—— discovered, after a little con- 
versation in the vernacular, that his companion 
was a New York dry-goods clerk, he gave up the 
study of the French Canadian character and went 
on with his breakfast. 








A little boy was dreadfully scalded by the late 
explosion of the Ocean Wave at Mobile. People 
thered about him to offer help. The brave 
fittle fellow suid, ‘Please do go and help those 
who are suffering more. I can wait. Don’t let 


them startle my poor mother.” 





English papers speak of a ‘new way to pay 
old debts"’ aevin been discovered in Calcutta, 
We remember to have heard of the same method 
—tlightly pared having been practiced in places 
much nearcr us than Calentta. In the instance 
referred to a young man lodging with an elder- 
ly widow, finding it inconvenient to pay his 
rent and bills, persuaded her that he wished to 
marry ber, and kept her waiting until he had 
concluded his business in Calcut: At last the 
day was fixed. The would-be bride provided 
her own wedding trousseau and that of her hus- 
band elcct, and went to church with her friends. 
It was o case of 

“Lo! the brid was not thi 

les Sneren peat ties 
At the last moment the faithless youth escaped 
to Bombay, his bills unsettled, and his bride un- 
wed. After waiting for him all day in church 
the lady and her friends returned home, and, it is 
to be hoped, solaced themsclves with the wed- 
ding breakfast. 


As sleep is the pertod for replenishin, the sys- 
tem, for restoring the cells wasted by the nerv- 
ous activity of the day—the period when the 

rocesses of digestion reach their tinal result, by 
Kentitying the new nutriment with the system 
in the place of the waste of the tissues—it fol- 
lows that children need morg sleep than grown 
persons. Many who might be plump, active, 
and happy, if given sleep sufficient, are flaccid 
and sallow, weary and fretful, because they do 
not slee; eaouRh to allow the demand of the 
system for nutrition to be supplicd. Children 
often feel it very hard that they are sent to bed 
carly while the grown pcople sit up and cnjoy 
themselves long after they are in bed. If any 
ebildren chance to read this paragraph, to them 
we would say: You need more sleep than your 
Parents, because you have to grow, and they do 
not. You need to use a good deal of the food 
you eat in growing larger and etronger; if you 
consume St all in activity you will not have 
enough to grow with. Therefore you ought to 
slecp a great deal, and let the body rest from 
exercise, if you would grow strong and healthy. 





Take ina long breath before you attempt to ask 
where the Quoquinnapssakessosanagog House is 
located. Then, if you are not hopelessly choked, 
we will inform you that it is supposed to bo 
somewhere in New Hampshire. e never ven- 
tured to pursue our investigations concerning it 
any farther. 





At Rouen an Interesting incident took placo a 
short time ago on the occasion of a concert giv- 
en by the Société d’Artistes. The news became 
known in the audience that Mile. Levielli had 
fallen on the stairs of her hotel and broken her 
arm, and Mile. Duguerret came forward to con- 
firm the tidings, and to add that, although it 
was impossible for Mile. Levielli to sing twice, 
as had been her intention, the courageous canta- 
trice had determined to sing one of her two 
songs—the beautiful berceuse from the “ Afri- 
caine.” The general feeling in the audience was 
the wish that the artiste should not make this 
effort, which might involve real danger ; but the 
brave lady appeared nevertheless—her arm, 
which had been dressed with splints, in a broad 
sling—and was.received with the warmest en- 
thusiasm ; and when she sang, with a voice fresh 
and clear as ever except for a slight, a very 
slight tremor, the applause, bearing the thanks 
that needed utterance, almost broke into her 
song, and redoubled at the close. 


y for their board by assisting 
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RESPONDENTS. 
Mas. 8. R. A—The Marguerite Polonaise Suit ilus- 

trated in Bazar No. 81, Vol. IV., is the model for cash. 

mere. Instead of velvet ribbon, use bias silk folde, 


gimp, and lace or fringe for trimming. Onr short 
sacque pattern will be a handsome design for your 
water-proof suit. 

Coza C.—Your sample is very similar to that used 
in the Marguerite Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 
87, Vol. IV. Use that pattern, and trim with dark 
brown velvet, 

Apa T.—We do not reply by mall. A cut Tepreeent- 
ing our paper patterns is always given in the Bazar of 
corresponding number. The new Marguerite polo- 
naise is the most stylish model for your alpaca, but 
our postilion-basque suit is more like your design. 
Velvet trimming and fringe will be worn again. 

Stox Canany.—If your bird has taken cold, which 
you can perceive from his difficult breathing, accom- 
panied by the movement of the tail, a little Cayenne 
Pepper sprinkled on bread so stale that the liquid part, 
which is injurious, is entirely evaporated, will warm 
him and make him right. If he shows signs of con- 
stipation, give him a few drope of sweet-oll. If his 
feathers are ruffled, and he is inclined to peck himself, 
he probably has mites, and unless relieved will soon 
pine and die. The most effectual means of eradicating 
these vermin is to hold a lighted candle to every part 
of the cage where the insect may be found. We have 
seen no better device for keeping the cage clean than 
the Excelsior cage mat, which is inexpensive, and 
which consists of several shecta of water-proof paper, 
which are removed one after another by opening the 
cage door. 

Prariexirr.—Honse dresees will also be made with 
polonaises this fall. We can nend you a back number 
Of the Bazar with pattern and sketch of a dress with 
court train to be looped for the street. The Margue- 
Fite polonaise will be worn in-doors and out. 

Aonan.—Have your bine silk made a Worth Basque 
House Dress by cut Paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol. IV. Trim with flounces of the game and 
your lace. Make the green ailk by the postilion- 
basque suit pattern, with self-trimmings; the gray 
and black silks by the Marguerite polonaise, using 
your velvet and black lace on the latter. A white 
poplin or alpeca would also look well with a Worth 
basque. Use our traveling dress pattern for yourgray 
Poplin; trim it with black velvet, and wear a black 
velvet hat, When sending for the Patterns you should 
order Bazars containing {illustrations of each Pattern. 
Each Bazar costs ten cents, and will give much more 
information than we can here in regard to trimmings, 
ete. 

Towa.—Your sample is moorning silk. 

Manovrarre.—Get plum-colored empress cloth for 
your fall traveling drees, and make by cut Paper pat- 
tern of the Marguerite Polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 87, Vol. IV. Plam-color, invialble green, and 
walnut brown will be leading colors. 

Mus. J. O.—Make a polonaise of your pretty blue 
crape, trim with blue fringe and silk ruches, or with 
black velvet ribbon and bows, and wear with blue or 
Dlack silk or white muslin skirt. 

Guazzizita.—A bound volume of the Bazar costs 
$i. The covers cost seventy-five cents, and a binder 
will charge about the eame sum for putting them on. 

L. A. N.—Get darkest green or navy blue French 
merino, and make s polonaise for your daughter to 
wear with her plaid akirta, Use the Misses’ Polonaise 
Suit pattern Ulustrated in Bazar No. 98, Vol. IV, 

C1o.—You will find ilustrations of our cut paper 
Patterns of infants’ clothes in Bazar No. 88, Vol. IV. 
The ect of six patterns, comprising all the important 
articles, coats 25 centa, 

E. D. M.—You should send for our cut Peper pat- 
tern of Water-proof Cloak Waustratod in Basar No. 1, 
Vol, 1V.—See answer to “Grazziella” 

S. Garex.—A solitaire diamond ring is preferred to 
‘8 cluster of diamonds of equal value. $150 will buya 
handsome ring.—We do not Give addresses in this col- 
umn, 

8. E C.—Trim your drab eilk by design of the Mar 
gnorite Polonaise illustrated in Bazer No. 87, Vol. IV, 

Svere arm C. C.—For models for black silk and sl- 
paca read New York Fashions of Basar No. 83, Vol. IV, 
Get white or pearl-colored Irish poplin, or else fallla, 
for your ges-light dress. 

8. E. H. anp Oruxns.—We do not give cut paper 
patterns of gentlemen's shirts or pantaloons, or of any 
garment other than those mentioned in onr list of cut 
paper patterns. 

Qcxen Dino.—Antwerp silk is the highest priced 
ailk {n market. It has sold for $30 a yard until very 
lately, bnt may now be had for lesa. It isa yard and 
a half wide, 

Rerra.—Make the box-pleating on your under-skirt 
nearly half a yard deep, and use button-moulds cover- 
ed with the dress material. Put a bias fold and fringe, 
or merely a box-pleating a finger deep, on the over- 
ekirt. 

Wratran Girt.—Gect brown empress cloth or black 
alpaca for a traveling drese, as you can not pay over 
75 cents a yard. Make by the Marguerite Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. Your 
eample is Irish poplin. Make with deep basque, vel- 
vet vest, and demf-train. Your plaid épingeline does 
not need altering. 

Cocntry Gret.—Make an over-skirt of the narrower 
stripe like sample. 

Manta W. B.—Your sample is very excellent Japa- 
nese poplin. A good summer silk will wear well, and 
some such silks may be washed. 

Fionexor.—Make and trim your alpaca dress by 
hints given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, 
Vol. IV.—We do not give addresses here.—Read Fall 
Shawls, in Bazar No. 86, Vol. IV. 

Mas. 8. F. G.—Make a plain basque and slightly 
gored skirt of your plaid silk, and wear under a black 
polonaise in the street—without any over dress in the 
house. 

Mra. T. S.—We have not illnstrated feather stitch. 
It is the elmple bias stitch so well known. 

Mas, M. J. 8.—Make your Hernani a Marguerite po- 
lonaise suit like that described and illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 8%, Vol. IV. The cut paper pattern is 35 cents. 
Line the upper part of the polonaise with ailk or witb 
farmer's satin, and wear the skirt over a petticoat to 
match the lining. Trim the ekirt with a box-pleated 
flounce, straight, hemmed on each edge, and stitched 
on an inch from the top, and also half-way down the 
flounce. 

A Scnscrinre.—For Invitations to the weddings of 
twe sisters married at home use a note-sheet contain- 
ing the Invitation from the parents; then inclose two 
cards, each one bearing the name of a bride and groom. 
Wear chatelaine braids, finger puffa, and short front 
carle, with a chaplet of orange blossoms. 

‘Mas. H. 8.—Any fancy etore will furnish you reeds 
for making baekets, We do not give addresees here. 
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THE LAST OF MY LOVES. 


Ente is five years old; 
Hair just that tint of gold 
Shines in the lenflet's fuld 
Left in November ; 
Eyes of a turquoise blac; 
Cheeks, roses dipped in dew; 
Dimples, the sweetest two 
I can remember. 


I am of middle age, 

Turning life’s tiftieth page, 

Weary of war men wage 
‘Gainst Time's advances. 

Still the gray hairs will come, 

“Stet nive candidum,” 

My poor head bearing some 
dl-natured glances. 


Day-dreams of youth are passed, 
And I’m in love at last— 
Edie’s face holds me fast, 

Bound in love's fetters— 
Love that is shy of speech, 
And all, unknown to each 
Friend, as 1 daily teach 

Edith her letters. 


Is it her wee face seems 

Like that face known in dreams, 

Flying when morning beams 
Cold through the casement ? 

Once in the years at rest, 

Pillowed upon my breast, 

Then with sin half confessed 
Bowed in abasement. 


May a far fairer fate, 
Darling, upon thee wait, 
When to u girl's estate 
Swift years have brought thee! 
Then if a love be thine 
Deemed like a dream divine, 
Ask for this tale of mine, 
Learned ere I taught thee. 


Know that all words are vain, 
Love but a pleasant pain, 
I shall not kneel again; 

All smiles are hollow. 
Age has snowed all my brow; 
I make my farewell bow ; 

Nor ‘‘semper arcum” now 

“‘Tendit Apollo.” 





AN UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS-CHURCH), 
AUTHOR OF “MER LORD AND MASTER,” ETO. 


‘T was a Sunday afternoon in August—the 
time of all others when it is to be hoped that 
the recording angel is lenient toward frail hu- 
man nature for feeling more sleepy than relig- 
ious, Inside the whitewashed country church 
all was sunshine, languor, and heat, while the 
familiar form of the clergyman was becoming 
more and more indistinct to the heavy eyes which 
strove to look at him, and the dull ears, strain- 
ing to listen, could hardly distinguish the mo- 
notonous ham of his voice from the buzz of the 
insects which had found their way into the sacred 
bailding. Of all the congregation, indeed, there 
seemed to be but one cool, collected, and wake- 
ful person, and that one was a woman. 

A delicate-looking woman, of about five or six 
and twenty, with a face that would grow very 
dear and very necessary to such as loved it—a 
quiet, thoughtful face, with sympathetic eyes, 
anda tenderly curved mouth, the smile of which 
was all the sweeter because it came so seldom. 
Robed in half-mourning, she sat in her pew alone, 
cool, calm, and composed. On the wall above 
the seat she occupied was a marble tablet, the 
gold and black letters of which set forth that it 
had been erected to the memory of John Hilton, 
Esqiftre, of Brooklands, if the parish of Hurst- 
ley, and of his daughter Edith, aged two years, 
whose deaths had occurred within a few months 
of each other, and whose bodies lay in the ad- 
joining church-yard. As the service concluded, 
and the lady, rising from her seat, caught for a 
moment the name of ‘‘ Edith” on the stone be- 
fore her, a slight shudder ran through her frame, 
and a close observer might have seen her lip 
tremble; but the next minute she had sunk 
upon her knees, and hidden her face and her feel- 
ings trom the gaze of man; and when she again 
resumed her seat, her look was as peaceful as 
before. But she seemed in no hurry to quit the 
charch; for the crowd of men and women, old 
and young, fat and thin, had pushed each other 
down the aisle, and scattered far and wide, be- 
fore her gray silk dress swept the length of the 
cocoa-nut matting, and appeared;in the square, 
old-fashioned porch. But as she entered it a 
start, a flush on her pale cheek, and a look of 
intense pleasure lighting up her eyes showed 
that,she had encountered a welcome surprise; 
and with an outstretched hand she advanced 
quickly to meet the figure of a gentleman evi- 
dently waiting for her. 

‘You here, Charley, after so many promises 
and so many delays! Why, what induced you 
to come to-day ?” 

Her words intimated that Sunday was not the 
day he should have chosen for his journey; but 
her looks said she was only too glad to see him 
there at all. 

“*T arrived in town yesterday,” he replied, 
warmly returning the pressure of her hand; 
**and you know how I hate a Sunday in Lon- 
don, Beatrice; so I thonght I would come on 
and spend it here. Besides, I want to speak to 

ou.” 
cf He was a dark, handsome man, of about her 
own age, and usually appeared younger; but at 
the present moment there was an expression of 








perplexity or pain (it would have been difficult to 
decide which) upon his face that caused him to 
look the elder of the two. Yet, strange to say, 
the lady did not appear to notice the perturbation 
of his features, and her answer to his remark was 
given lightly. 

“*You don’t want any more good advice, I 
hope, Charley, because you know you nevey take 
it; so it is only adding insult to injury to ask for 
it. 

“Come, that’s hardly fair, Beatrice,” he an- 
swered, seriously. ‘I am sure I have always 
followed your advice when it was feasible, and 
been grateful for it when it was not. Your coun- 
sel und your sisterly affectionhave been the guid- 
ing-stars of my existence, and | was not aware 
that I had shown myself unmiudfal of them.” 

‘There appeared to be something in this last 
remark which grated on the lady’s feelings, for 

her playful tone was quelled at once. 

“My dear Charley, I was only joking. You 
know how ready I always am to give you the 
help of which Iam capable. What is it that 
you wish to speak to me about?” 

‘They bad passed out of the church porch by 
this time, and she had turned into the path 
which led toward her home. But Charles Len- 
nox placed his hand upon her arm and detained 
her. 

“Stop, Beatrice! Don't go home just yet; it 
is cooler now. Let us take a little turn together 
in the church-yard.” . 

“In the church-yard, Charley?” she asked, 
with surprise. 

“Yes, in the church-yard,” Ne repeated; ‘‘why 
not? I like to wander sometimes among the 
graves; they seem so quiet and so peaceful. 
Besides, I think I should like to tell you what 
Ihave to tell you—here.” 

She placed her arm within his as he spoke, 
and they turned toward the back of the church, 
and sauntered together down the narrow gravel- 
path which bordered the resting-places of the 
dead. For a few minutes they walked in si- 
lence: his heart seemed to be full, and hers was 
pondering on the coming revelation. When at 
last he spoke he did it so abruptly that his 
words seemed almost rough. - 

“Beatrice, 1 am going to be married.” 

“ Charley ?” 

The arm linked within his slid snddenly from 
his hold, and the face she turned toward him 
bore a sickly, incredulous smile. 

“*It is true,” he answered, with attempted un- 
concern, as he feigned to busy himself by flicking 
specks of dust off his attire with his cane. ‘‘L 
met her six weeks ago at the country house at 
which I have been staying; and us soon as ever 
it was a settled thing I ran down here, feeling 
not only that you have a kind of right to the 
first news, but that I should not feel quite happy 
or satisfied with myself until L had received your 
congratulations and approval.” 

‘“Thank you, Charley,” she answered, in a 
voice which she hated for sounding so full of 
pain, and with lips which she despised for being 
so weak as to tremble. And then, when she 
had expressed her thanks for his consideration, 
it seemed as though neither of them could find 
any thing more to say on the subject; for they 
continued to walk side by side, but in complete 
silence. 

For she could not congratulate her friend— 
not just yet; and she knew she had no right to 
reproach him, or even to feel hurt at his intelli- 
gence. For, many years before, a terrible scene 
had taken place between this man and this 
woman. ‘They had fought a battle together— 
such a battle as is often fought in this world in 
secret and in tears} and they had achieved a 
victory, though not a hloodless one. Years be- 
fore, when Beatrice Hilton had been a wife and 
mother, she had discovered to her horror, mis- 
ery, and shame that her heart was no longer 
loyal to its rightful master, but had slipped, ul- 
most insensibly to herself, into the keeping of 
Charles Lennox. And then, when he had 
guessed her secret, and, emboldened by the fact, 
had dared to whisper that her affection for him 
was reciprocated, she had told him they must 
part forever, She had put away the temptation 
of his love, so dear to her, had turned a deuf ear 
to his entreaties, and bravely and resolutely torn 
herself away from the dangerous pleasure of his 
companionship. But though she had done all 
this, she had not satisfied her uneasy conscience. 
She was not able, all at once, to wrench the un- 
hallowed love from her repentant heart; and 
when the discovery of this fact was quickly fol- 
lowed by the deaths of her husband and her 
child, Beatrice Hilton had permitted remorse to 
take such strong possession of her breast that 
she refused to believe it could be right to indulge 
her affection for Charles Lennox, even though 
she had become free. She thought that refrain- 
ing from the happiness within her grasp was 
some sort of expiation for having rashly desired 
to pluck that which was nnlawful; and there- 
fore, when Mr. Lennox, as soon after her be- 
Yeavement as he thought proper, had urged her 
to become his wife, she had given him what 
would have appeared to any one but lovers a de- 
cided refusal, and affirmed she should content 
herself with friendship for him until her life end- 
ed. But then she had always had him for her 
friend—her close, intimate, inalienable friend ; 
and while she adhered to her resolution of be- 
coming nothing nearer to him, Mrs. Hilton had 
inwardly gloried in the knowledge that no other 
woman came between them. 

Mr. Lennox being, on the strength of an in- 
dependent income and an expected baronetcy, 
that social evil, an idle man, was a gentleman 
much addicted to getting into all manner of 
scrapes except pecuniary ones; and whenever he 
was in need of counsel or sympathy he had been 
in the habit of going straight to Beatrice Hilton 
for the aid which she loved to give him. Had 
she been called upon to analyze her feelings in 





the matter, she would hardly have maintained 
that she expected this pleasant brother-and-sis- 
terly sort of intercourse to go on forever; yet it 
is equally true that she never anticipated its be- 
ing cut short by marriage with any one, unless, 
indeed, it were herself. Her first impulse, there- 
fore, on the receipt of Charles Lennox’s intelli- 
gence, was that it must be untrue; her second, 
to reproach him with his perfidy; her third, to 
remember that she had refused to be his wife, 
and thereby resigned all right to question his 
proceedings; her last, to wonder why he had 
chosen to tell her of it there. 

Why had he led her down the very path be- 
side which lay the bodies of her husband and her 
child? why regulated his words so that at the 
same moment the news of his intended marriage 
left his lips the sacred name of ‘‘ Edith” gleam- 
ed on her from the sinall white cross before them, 
and her eyes were resting on the gummer flowers 
which decked her darling’s grave? 

Had he been doubtful with what feelings she 
might receive his intelligence—fearful lest in the 
privacy of her own home she might have been 
betrayed into words which it would have been 
like sacrilege to utter beside that sacred spot? 
At the mere thought a woman's pride began to 
surge and swell in Beatrice Hilton’s breast, and 
the tone in which she replied to Mr. Lennox's 
next remark was masterly in its acted uncon- 
cern. 

‘*T have taken you by surprise, Beatrice,” he 
observed. : 

‘*Not at all, Charley, except so far as the im- 
mediate fact is concerned. I only wonder”—with 
a light laugh—‘‘ you did not tell me of it long 
ago. Of course I knew you would marry some 
day, and have often tried to picture your future 
wife to myself. I shall be curious to know if 
your fiancée comes up to my ideal. You must 
tell me all about her, and begin at the beginning. 
What is her name?” 

** Well, her name is Miss Ashton—Louisa Ash- 
ton,” replied Charles Lennox ; who, although he 
was very much taken with his new fancy, would 
rather his old love had betrayed a little more 
concern at the news. 

‘Ashton! What, the Devonshire family ?” 

“Yes; she is a niece of the old judge.” 

“Very pretty, I suppose, Charley ?” 

“¢Oh yes, she's decidedly pretty.” 

“Quite your own style, I conclude: fair hair 
and blue eyes, like that charming little actress 
we saw at the Strand together last year, and of 
whose beauty you raved for three months after- 
ward,” 

“Three days, or three hours, more likely,” re- 
plied Mr. Lennox, unresponsively. ‘1 don’t 
think I’m mach given to raving, Beatrice. I'm 
getting rather too old for that sort of thing now, 
to say nothing of the circumstances of my life 
having been calculated to knack all such non- 
sense out of me.” 

She knew that he alluded to the former episode 
of their unhappy love, of which he often spoke in 
like manner, and which for some years had been 
the means of making him very wild. For the 
first time a mighty doubt assailed her heart as to 
whether she had been justified in refusing to heal 
the wound she had inflicted; but the next mo- 
ment she remembered that to think of that it 
was too late. She had driven him to another 
for comfort, and thenceforth she must be less to 
him than she had ever been before. A spasm 
passed over her face as the thought crossed her 
mind; but though she had so little power over 
her features, she had sufficient control over her 
voice to continue the conversation easily. 

“You have not yet described Miss Ashton to 
me, Charley.” 

“Well, she is fair, then, as you anticipated ; 
rather mignonne, and very young; too young for 
me, in truth, for she has only just completed her 
seventeenth year.” 

Another pang for the suffe1ing creature by his 
side; for what circumstance can a woman who 
has passed her premiere jeunesse feel more than 
the fact of her lover bestowing his affections on 
a girl more than half a dozen years younger than 
herself? 

“«She is very fond of you, Charley ?” was the 
next interrogation, whispered rather than said. 

**Oh yes, I believe so; indeed, I am quite sure 
of it,” was the answer, while a smile of secret 
self-satisfaction stole over the features of Charles 
Lennox, and he pulled down the ends of his 
heavy mustaches caressingly. 

*«’And you love her, of course ?” 

“Of course, or I shouldn't think of marrying 
her—that is to say, she is a very charming little 
creature, Beatrice, and very much attached to 
myself; but if you imagine I can regard her or 
any woman with a tithe of the affection with 
which we—” 

“*Hush! oh, hush!” said Mrs. Hilton, earnest- 
ly, as she raised her hand. ‘‘That is past, 
Charley ; please don’t allude to it.” 

“I know it’s past,” he answered, ruefully ; 
“you've given me good reason to believe that, 
Beatrice; but I was not aware that the mere 
mention of it was so distasteful to you.” 

“Tt is as well not to speak of it, and especial- 
ly now,” she said, gently, pressing her hand over 
her heart meanwhile to deaden its-pain. ‘‘ When 
are you to be married, Charley ?” 

‘“In a month,” he answered, rather sullenly. 

He was by no means aware that he regretted 
what he had done; that he was sorry that from 
flirting for mere pastime he had been led on into 
making a declaration of marriage ; but it was very 
patent to him that if the coming change in his 
circumstances made any change in his friend- 
ship with Beatrice Hilton, the game would not 
be worth the candle. He wished, or he thought 
he wished, since the other had refused him, to 
marry pretty Louisa Ashton, with her ravishing 
white skin and melting bine eyes ; but he had no 
idea of not retaining his old flame in the charac- 





ter of chief friend, adviser, and confidante. She 
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had been too much to him for too many years 
past to enable him to dispense easily with her 
now. In all his late thoughts respecting the fa- 
ture he had pictured to himself these two wom- 
en associating with and loving one another; the 
youthful beauty and innocence of Louisa setting 
off Beatrice’s maturer grace and power of intel- 
lect, and both of them trying to show affectin 
for himself. 

In pondering on his Jot as the husband of 
Louisa Ashton he had yet never fuiled to think 
of Beatrice Hilton as his chief good. Louira 
was to be his Pleasure, beaming with loveliness 
and wreathed in constant smiles; but the otter 
woman was to be his Comfort, the one to whom 
he brought all his troubles, and from whom alone 
he expected to derive their balm. And mingied 
with this steady friendship was to bave been a 
spice of the old leaven—nothiny deleterious to 
his marital faith, but just sufficient to infuse a 
little excitement and interest to his boud with 
Beatrice. An occasional sigh for the per. 
haps; a stray allusion to the hopes that were, 
the bliss that might have been; and through ber 
eyes, or the pressure of her hand, to receive the 
assurance that regret sometimes claimed her ako 
for its own. 

Charles Lennox had purposed for himeelf, in 
fact, an utter impossibility: to keep a sentiment. 
al friendship, bordering on love, alight in the 
bosom of one woman, while he took another—as 
younger and a fairer one—to his arms. In some 
friendships we must be all—or nothing. When 
he spoke sullenly on the subject of his approach. 
ing marriage, it was not, therefore, at the thought 
of what was before him, but because Mrs. Hilton 
declined to discuss that which was to be left be- 
hind. For some time after her last remark they 
again preserved silence, during which period Mr. 
Lennox employed himself in switching off the 
heads of the nettles and the other weeds which 
grew among the grass. Then he said, in « tone 
of disappointment, 

“*T expected more sympathy from yon, Bea- 
trice.” 

“‘More sympathy, Charley! Ia what way?” 
she demanded, raising her weary eyes to his face. 

“Well, 1 thought that, considering all things, 
you would be glad to hear that at last I hada 
chance of happiness, in so far as the prospect of 
a wife and home of my own can give it me.” 

** And, oh, Charley, you can not think that I 
am not glad—as glad as I should be at any thing 
which promoted your welfare :” 

“T thought that you would sympathize more 
with my feelings in the matter, considering what 
a friend you have been to me. You will always 
be my friend, Beatrice, will you not?” 

“‘Always. I have promised it again and 

in.” 

“* And will love my wife for my sake ?” 

‘*T hope so; no less than for her own. And 
I rejoice in every good thing which happens to 
you, dear frieud ; and shall pray night and mom- 
ing that your wife may prove so great a blessing 
to you that you may never remember there wasa 
time when life was otherwise than happy. Can 
I say more?” 

He shook his head with a pleased smile, and 
then he took her hand and pressed it, and thank- 
ed her warmly for all that she had done for him, 
and promised still to do. 

“But, Beatrice, there are tears upon your 
cheek. That hardly looks as if you thought my 
news was good news.” 

She had been fighting hard with these rebell- 
ious tears for several minutes past, yet they had 
conquered her; and now, as she shook them in- 
dignantly away, crimsoning beneath the knowl 
edge that they had met his observation, the ef- 
fort to appear altogether indifferent was too mach 
for her, and in another moment she had broken 
down entirely. 

‘You should not have brought me by my baby's 
grave if you wished me to be cheerful,” she 
sobbed, blushing for the subterfuge she was com- 
pelled to uxe to allay bis consternation at ber 
tears. ‘‘Oh, my poor Edith! my poor desd 
baby! How I wish I were at rest with ber!” 

‘Tam so sorry !” stammered Mr. Lennox. “I 
never thought—I quite forgot— What a careless 
fool you must think me, Beatrice! Poor dear 
little Edith! Ofcourse I should not have brought 
you here. Let us go out by the farther gate; it 
is a longer way home, but we shall avoid past 
ing by the grave again. I almost hoped you had 
overcome that grief, dear Beatrice ; that you had 
gained courage to confess that the child has made 
a good exchange."” 

“Oh yes, 1 do—I know it!” sighed the moth- 
er; ‘‘ but, Charley, you do not, you can not aD- 
derstand all that I feel.” And when she reach- 
ed Brooklands she cried for little Ecith (if it 
were for little Edith that she cried) through the 
whole of the ensuing night. 

Although at any moment he might have re 
turned to Miss Ashton and her fascinations, Mr. 
Lennox did not appear disposed to quit Hurs- 
ley in a hurry, but lingered in the neighborhood, 
having his apartments at the village inn, and 
spending most of his time about the house and 
grounds of Brooklands. After a few days the 
reason of this conduct on his part became appé!- 
ent. ‘ 
‘Where are you likely to settle after yout 
marriage?” demanded Mrs. Hilton of him, after 
he had been torturing her for the best part of 
hour by discussions on the subject_of curtuns 
and carpets, and the relative merits of walm& 
and rose-wood. For though Mr. Lennox hed 
plenty of money, he bad no fixed habitation 
He was waiting to inherit that with the baron” 
etey. ; 
“ What do you think of Moorcroft?” he it- 
quired, with a meaning smile. ‘* I have already 
applied to Moss about it. . 

Moorcroft was the name of a honee standing 
in its own grounds, and next to Brooklands, 
which had long been advertised to let on leas 
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‘Charley, will that be advisable?” she inad- 
vertently exclaimed. 

‘ Advisable! Why not, Beatrice?” 

“* Because—because”"—she was stammering 
now—‘‘ Miss Ashton may not like Hurstley, you 
know; it is so retired a place: she may find it 
dull.” 

“She has been used to the country all her 
life,” retarned Charles Lennox ; ‘‘ and if she had 
not, my wife must learn to like what I like. I 
have set my heart on getting Moorcroft, Bea- 
trice. I have always intended, in the event of 
my marriage, to settle at Hurstley; for, with an 
establishment of my own to look after, 1 sup- 
pose I shall be compelled, in some measure, to 
abandon my dear old visits to Brooklands, and I 
can not entirely give up the pleasure of your 
company. I shall want your head to guide me 
still, Beatrice.” 

**You will have another adviser and counselor 
now, Charley,” she said, gently. 

He laughed with real amusement at the idea. 

**You don’t know Louey Ashton, or you 
wouldn't say that, Beatrice, by Jove! She is a 
dear little creature, very loving and affectionate, 
and all that sort of thing; but she’s not exactly the 
sort of woman that a man would go to for advice.” 

At these words a thrill of pleasure ran through 
the breast of Mrs. Hilton—pleasure to think that 
she should still be the first in his esteem, if not 
in his affection; but the next moment she had 
rebuked her weakness with a sigh, and returned 
to the subject which they had in hand. 

“‘But touching Moorcroft, Charley: pray 
think twice before you take the place. There is 
no society in Hurstley, remember, Beside the 
doctor’s and the clergyman’s wives, who is there 
fit to be the companion of a young girl reared as 
Miss Ashton has probably been ?” 

“«'There is yourself, Beatrice; and I desire no 
better companion for Louisa. I am sure you 
will get on admirably together, although there is 
little similarity between you. She is a child, of 
course, compared to you,” he said, little recking 
the pain he inflicted on his hearer; ‘‘ but a very 
lovable and companionable child all the same, 
and with a face to prove a passport through the 
world. You will be present at the wedding, 
Beatrice?” 

“Oh no, no! don’t ask me!” with a quick 
look of anguish unseen by Mr. Lennox. ‘‘ Re- 
member how geldom I go into society now, 
Charley.” : 

“Well, that’s true,” he said, though gravely. 
“And, after all, I am not sure that I should like 
you to be there. It-will be # very different sort 
of business to what I had looked forward to; 
and old remembrances are better left—” 

** Are you sure that Moorcroft is not damp?” 
horriedly interrupted Mrs. Hilton. ‘* You know 
that it is in shocking repair.” 

‘© Moss has engaged to put all that to rights 
for me within the given time.” 

“Still, don’t take it without due considera- 
tion. I am prepared to like your wife, Charley, 
and to be a friend to her, as I have been to you; 
but there are two sides to the question, and Miss 
Ashton may not like me.” 

** By Jove! if she doesn’t!” exclaimed Charles 
Lennox, leaving his intended vengeance, too 
deep for words, to the imagination. 

“But, even supposing that she does,” persist- 
ed Mrs. Hilton, ‘‘1 can not help thinking that 
you might find a livelier place than Hurstley to 
reside in, and a livelier companion for your wife 
than myself.” 

He looked annoyed and disappointed at her 
setting her face so determinately against his tak- 
ing Moorcroft; but in this instance her persua- 
sions were of no avail with him, and he appeared 
at Brooklands with a bright face, a couple of 
days afterward. to inform her that all prelimi- 
nary matters were arranged, and the agent had 
promised that Moorcroft should be in thorough 
order before he returned from his wedding tour. 
He looked to herself, he added, affectionately, to 
see the interior of the house arranged as might 
appear most tasteful in her eyes; and he trusted 
that when he brought Louisa to the home she 
had adorned for her, the first sight they should 
see would be the figure of his dear friend upon 
the threshold, waiting to welcome them and wish 
them happiness. So he rattled on in the en- 
grossing selfishness of his new attachment, and 
his ‘‘ dear friend” promised all that he desired. 

Her first impulse had been to refuse his re- 
quest, for she felt as though the torture would be 
more than was required of her; but pride came 
to her aid, and pushed her weakness out of 
sight. And since she had been unable to pre- 
vent his taking Moorcroft (an event from which 
her instinct prophesied no increase of pleasure 
for either of them), she did not wish to refuse 
any assistance she could give him; and when he 
had taken his departure she derived a sad satis- 
faction in procuring every article of laxury and 
comfort which she thought might suit the taste or 
gratify the fancy of the coming bride. 

It was two months before Mr. Lennox again 
visited Hurstley, and October was fast losing 
itself in November as the carriage containing 
the newly married couple dashed up to the porch 
of Moorcroft, and Beatrice, according to her 
friend’s“®arnest request, came forward from a 
background of lighted lamps and blazing fires to 
bid them welcome home, _ It was an office which 
she would gladly have avoided, had she not been 
afraid that Charles Lennox would guess the rea- 
gon of her refusal; but being there, she deter- 
mined to be mistress of herself, though her usu- 
ally pale face was flushed with excitement, and 
her manner was nervous and unsteady. Mr. 
Lennox was the first to alight; but he had little 
occasion to offer his assistance to the lissom fig- 
ure which jumped out of the carriage after him, 
and which he had taken by the hand, and led 
into the drawing-room before Mrs. Hilton had 
time to reach the hall door. : 

“Beatrice, my dear friend,” he said, earnest- 
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ly, as ho grasped her hand, ‘‘this is real kind- 
ness on your part.” And then, turning to his 
wife, he continued, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Lennox, off 
with all these wraps, and prove I deserve a little 
credit for my choice ;” and with playful rough- 
ness he unwound the warm shawl in which she 
was enveloped, and dragged the blushing girl 
forward beneath the bright lamp-light. 

She was lovely—enchanting—almost perfect! 
Mrs. Hilton, sorely as she had tortured herself 
with imagining the various beauties of Charles 
Lennox’s bride, had never dreamed she could be 
so fair a thing as this; and as she gazed at her 
she heaved a heavy inward sigh, and wondered 
no more that she herself had been forgotten. 

In stature she was middle-sized ; in figure, 
slight but rounded; in complexion, fair and 
rosy; but all this was nothing to her idealistic 
face, whence two large blue eyes, surmonnting a 
piquant nose and curved red lips, gleamed out 
from beneath a nest of golden curls, which, in 
addition to the fashionable chevelure of the day, 
lay thickly about her forehead and the nape of 
her neck. She looked to Beatrice Hilton like 
some fancy portrait of a lovely girl, so rare and 
delicate and unearthly was her beauty ; and after 
the first maddening stab of jealousy was past, 
her feeling was to take the childish figure in her 
arms, and beg of those wondering, star-like eyes 
to look upon her kindly. And the same impulse 
seemed to move Louisa Lennox. Her first 
glance at her husband's friend, of whom she had 
heard so much, was shy, and almost fearful, as 
though she expected to be criticised, and, per- 
haps, not approved of; but as she met the sad, 
subdued look of Beatrice Hilton, marked her 
half-mourning robes, and saw the faint smile 
which flickered on her mouth, all her timidity 
vanished ; and withdrawing the hand which she 
had proffered, she ran up to her instead, and 
throwing her arms about her neck, laid her in- 
nocent lips to hers. Mrs. Hilton was taken by 
surprise ; but all her womanly nature went out to 
meet that of the young creature who thus threw 
herself upon her friendship; and with a feeling 
of interest very different from that with which 
she had expected to welcome the wife of Charles 
Lennox, she clasped the girl to her bosom, and 
warmly returned her embrace. 

Mr. Lennox, looking on at the meeting of the 
two women, already saw, as he imagined, the re- 
alization of his dream, and was delighted. 

“Come, come!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that’s right ; 
thank you, Beatrice, ten thousand times. And 
now will you show my little wife to her own 
room, that she may prepare for the dinner 
which I hope is ready for us?” 

Mrs. Hilton did not look at the speaker, but 
she held out her hand to the fair creature, whom 
she could scarcely yet regard as his wife, and led 
her from the apartment. 

“T hope you will find every thing arranged to 
your liking,” she said, as they entered the bed- 
room together. ‘‘I have done my best; but it 
is seldom that the tastes of two people entirely 

“Oh, I am sure it will all be very nice!” ex- 
claimed the bride, whose voice, with a ring in it 
expressive of want of thought or ideas, was not 
80 sweet as her person ; “and I am sure it is un- 
commonly good of you to have taken so mach 
trouble for us. Indeed, I told Charley a dozen 
times that he was very cool to ask it. But you 
can’t think how glad I am, Mrs. Hilton, to find 
that you are not a bit like what I imagined. 
Charley quite frightened me, talking so mach 
about your goodness and cleverness and sense; 
and I'm sure I thought, from his description, 
that you were quite an old woman.” 

“Did he tell you so?” the other asked, in a 
voice made tremulons by pain. 

‘* Well, not exactly, perhaps ; bat he seems to 
have known you such a long time, and to think 
so much of all you do and say.” 

‘*He has known me during a great deal of 
sorrow,” replied Beatrice Hilton, quietly, ‘‘and 
that ages a woman more than years.” 

‘* Ah, yes! your poor little baby and your has- 
band. Charley told me all about them, too; 
and he says we must try and make up to you for 
all you have lost—that is to say, as far as our 
company can go. So that I hope we shall be 
great friends, Mrs. Hilton, and that you will 
very often come and dine and sit with us, Will 

rou?” 

“*T don’t - know, my dear,” said the elder wom- 
an, in a voice which rather restrained the other's 
eagerness. ‘‘I can not promise; I have lived 
now for some time alone, and I do not think I 
should care to break through my usual solitary 
habits.” 

Mentally she had writhed beneath the familiar 
mention of Mr. Lennox from Louisa’s lips, but 
such pain was as nothing compared to the pang 
with which she now heard that he had already 
discussed her past sorrows and the remedy for 
them with his girlish bride. 

The remedy! Good Heavens! was he going 
to offer to bind up her broken heart by the so- 
ciety of this child, and the sight of his own de- 
votion to her? He must be made of stone or 
adamant himself, to fancy such a thing was pos- 
sible! She could not help it; but Mrs. Len- 
nox’s proposition, though kindly made, seemed 
to close, instead of open, her heart farther to 
her; and it was in a constrained tone that she 
suggested that the dinner must be almost ready ; 
upon which they descended together to the din- 
ing-room. 

‘*Good-night!” said Beatrice Hilton, with 
forced gayety, as she advanced toward Charles 
Lennox. ‘‘I hope the dinner will be to your 
taste; but you have an excellent cook, and Mrs. 
Lennox will find she has but to order a thing to 
have it. Good-night to both of you!” 

“You are not going!” he exclaimed, with real 
concern; ‘‘surely you will stay and dine with 
us!” 

“Surely I will do no such thing, Charley! 








Iam tired and sleepy; and I want nothing but 
a cup of tea at home—so please let me go.” 

“Oh no! you must not go—you must not, 
indeed. I quite reckoned on your spending the 
evening with us. I have a thousand things to 
say. 

“‘Then you must say them to your wife, or 
keep them till to-morrow. I really am not ina 
fit state for being catechised to-night.” 

“Are you in earnest, Beatrice?” he reitera- 
ted, with a look of entreaty. ‘‘ You will greatly 
disappoint me if you persist in going.” 

“Ob, nonsense!” she replied, with a light 
laugh; ‘‘ you can do very well without me, and 
Iam in no mind for any thing but bed this even- 
ing ;” and with a final good-night to the bride, 
who stood regarding rather ruefully her hns- 
band’s look of chagrin, Mrs. Hilton left the 
room. 

She would have liked to stay with him; she, too, 
had a thousand things to say, which had bubbled 
up to the surface of her mind at the sight of her 
old friend; but she felt that she could not say 
them, she could not trust herself to say them, 
while that golden-haired apparition sat at the 
other end of the table and called him “ Charley.” 

He would have accompanied her home; but 
she had provided against that contingency, for 
her carriage was waiting for her at the door; and 
once within its shelter, she threw herself back 
upon the dark cushions and gave way to a flood 
of bitter tears. She had done her duty; but 
would it ever become less hard to do it; and 
could she continue to dwell at Brooklands, with 
the chance of seeing him or her, or both of them, 
each hoar of her life? 

The next day she determined to spend by 
herself; and the morning and afternoon passed 
unmolested ; but with the evening shadows in 
walked Mr. Lennox, eager to know the reason 
of her absence. 

“Why have you not been over to see Louisa, 
Beatrice?” 

““What! has she needed me?” 

‘Of course she has. Who would not need 
you? 2 You might have helped her in a hundred 
ways. 

“Did she tell you to say 60?” 

‘*No; but I know it. See how young she is.” 

“True; but she has plenty of experienced 
servants, who will not give her much trouble in 
housekeeping. She is best left to herself for the 
first few days. Have you dined yet ?” 

Yes, he had dined; but he volunteered to lounge 
by the fire while she took her solitary meal, and 
talked very much in the old style of all the things 
which interested them most. It was very de- 
lightful to her to see him there and hear him 
talk, and she had not the courage so early to tell 
him that he had better go home to his wife and 
his own fireside ; but she knew that it must not 
become a habit with him, and therefore she made 
an early visit to Moorcroft on the following day, 
and offered to drive Mrs. Lennox out in her 
open carriage. 5 

““Oh, Mrs. Hilton, I wish you had staid to 
dinner that first night when Charley asked you,” 
exclaimed the bride, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone (she looked still more lovely by day 
than by night, Beatrice thought, as she gazed 
on her peach-like complexion and liquid eyes) ; 
‘*for he was so dreadfully cross after you went ; 
he was so put out abont it that he hardly spoke 
a word all the evening.” 

“ He was tired,” suggested her companion. 

“Oh no, indeed! he was cross. He says it 
doesn't feel natural to him to dine in Hurstley 
without you.” 

“Nothing will be more natural to him now 
than to dine with his wife,” replied Mrs. Hilton, 
kindly. 

But Louisa Lennox shook her head. 

“‘T'm not clever, you know, Mrs. Hilton; I 
never was; and I can’t talk sense like clever 
women. Charley says I was only made to look 
at.” 
“That's his nonsense,” said Beatrice, as she 
watched the clouded fare beside her. ‘‘ He said 
that just to tease you; and you know you don’t 
believe him.” 

“Oh, butIdo! J shall never be a companion 
for him like you have been, Mrs. Hilton. I’m 
too young, I suppose, or too foolish. He said so 
before we had been mcrried a fortnight ;” and 
the information was accompanied by a light laugh, 
intended to cover the annoyance it had evidently 
caused. 

‘Then it was a great shame of him,” returned 
Beatrice [ilton, indignantly. 

And she felt indignant about it. Some one 
had been the means, by this marriage, of causing 
her a great pang: but it certainly was not this 
girl, who had married her lover almost in igno- 
rance of the existence of such # person as herself. 
And at the thought that Louisa’s happiness might 
be sacrificed in the matter as well as her own, all 
her sympathies were aroused, and she looked with 
new interest on the fair young face beside her, 
and resolved that, if need were, she would not 
shrink from pointing out his duty to Charles Len- 
nox. So when, after the lapse of some weeks, 
she found that various hints were unavailing, and 
that he continued to appear at Brooklands when- 
ever she was not at Moorcroft, she summoned 
up all her courage, and spoke boldly on the sub- 
ject to him. 

“¢Charley, why are you over here this even- 
ing? Louisa must be very lonely by herself.” 

“*T might put a similar question, and say, why 
are yon not at Moorcroft ?” 

‘°I do not see the point of that. Besides, I 
can not be always at Moorcroft. I have duties 
at home.” 

“Well, I don’t want to keep you from your 
duties. Go on with them as you always used to 
do, and let me smoke in peace. I’m very happy.” 

“Yea; but, Charley,” said Beatrice, gontly, as 
she halted beside his chair, ‘¢ you must remember 
that things are not as they used to be, and that 
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your time is no longer your own to fritter away 
at Brooklands as you choose.” 

““My time not my own? I should like to 
know who the deuce’s it is, then!” 

“Tt belongs to your wife,” she answered, firm- 
ly. ‘* Your duty calls you in another direction, 
and you have no right to spend your evenings 
here while she sits alone at Moorcroft.” 

“Oh, she’s happy enough! You don't know 
Louey yet, Beatrice. She's a perfect child, and 
amused with any nonsense.” 

“I know quite enough of her to be aware that 
she must feel your neglect, Charley. But even 
were it not so, I owe a duty to myself; and I 
must forbid your coming here in this familiar 
manner without your wife.” 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed, with real earnest- 
ness, ‘*Do you mean, Beatrice, to condemn me 
to pass all my evenings at Moorcroft, without a 
soul to speak to ?” 

‘You have Louisa.” 

“ Pish!” 

“*It’s no use talking in that way. You have 
married her, and mast do what is right by her. 
At all events, I will not be the ene to sanction 
your acting otherwise.” 

“*J suppose you are tired of me; got a new 
friend, perhaps, and I am in the way. Is it so, 
Beatrice ?” P 

The tears rushed to her eyes; but she would 
not let him see them, and turned away to gather 
strength before she answered him. 

‘That was not spoken like yourself, Charley. 
We have been friends, very close friends, for 
years, as you well know, ‘and hope we shall con- 
tinue so till death. But I should not be your 
friend, if I aided you in doing what I know is 
wrong. So, once for all, come to Brooklands 
whenever you like, day or night my house is open 
to you; bat when you come, you must bring Lou- 
isa also. 

He grumbled for several minutes like a chid- 
den child, and then he suddenly broke out, with 
a fierce oath : 

‘*T wish to Heaven I had never been such a 
fool! When happiness was just within my grasp, 
to throw it all away for a mere a—” 

‘* Charley !"” 

Her soft hand was laid upon his mouth, her 
sweet serious eyes gazed steadily into his own. 
The look and touch quieted him. He turned his 
head away and spoke no more. 

‘*Go home now, Charley,” she said, when her 
voice was again steady; ‘‘go home and make 
the best of what you find there; and the best is 
very sweet and very lovable, if you will but open 
your eyes and see it.” 

But Mr. Lennox did not choose to see it. Ex- 
iled, as he termed it, from the place with which 
he had expected to keep up his old relations, and 
scarcely ever seeing Beatrice Hilton except in the 
company of his wife, before whom he elected to 
believe it was impossible to converse on any ra- 
tional subject, he became first gloomy, then mo- 
rose, and finally quitted Moorcroft abruptly to pay 
a visit to some friends in London, and remained 
away for more than » month. 

During that time Mrs, Hilton sawa great deal 
of his young wife; and the more she saw, the 
more she liked her. Louisa Lennox was not clev- 
er—there was no doubt of that; such extreme 
beauty as hers is seldom allied to mental power. 
But though childish and commonplace, she was, 
what her husband had designated her before their 
marriage, a ‘‘very lovable and companionable 
child ,” and the very manner in which she clung 
to Beatrice Hilton, and openly confessed her sape- 
Tiority, made the heart of the woman whom she 
had supplanted warm toward her, as though a 
daughter had claimed her sympathies. Beatrice 
Hilton had been terribly jealous of this girl; be- 
fore she had seen her and Charles Lennox togeth- 
er she had imagined her beauty and his adora- 
tion of it, until she had felt ready to destroy her- 
self for being so old and plain and grief-stricken 
as to have lost the power of charming him. But 
now she could be jealous no longer; and a great 
compassion for both of them—for her friend who 
had blighted his happiness, and the young girl 
whose happiness he was blighting—took the place 
of that feeling. She had been supplanted by a 
face, but it was enly for a moment; and she saw 
that the reaction was causing a remorse on her 
lover’s part almost inadequate to his crime, If 
Beatrice Hilton :.... been a dishonorable woman,. 
she would have seized such an opportunity for re- 
asserting her claim on Charles Lennox’s heart ; 
but she was not. She was all that is most pure 
and true and womanly ; and far from such a de- 
sire arising in her, she grieved more for his dis- 
appointment than her own, and resolved to do 
every thing she could to cement the tie which 
should exist between the husband and his wife, 
Louisa was very affectionate and confidential with 
her during the time of Mr. Lennox’s absence ; 
but Beatrice could not help perceiving that while 
she regretted her own impotency to establish a 
claim on her husband's affections, she had evi- 
dently a strong suspicion that he had at some time 
felt more than friendship for the woman to whom 
she confided it. 

‘And I can’t think, dear Mrs. Hilton,” she 
would conclude, peering wistfully into her com- 

nion's face, ‘‘if Charley required so much in 

is wife, why he didn’t tell me of it beforehand, 
or choose somebody else—somebody like your- 
self, for instance, who understands all his ways 
and wishes, and can talk to him on politics, or 
any of those dry subjects about ‘which I under- 
stand nothing.” 

“And for not understanding which you are all 
the more charming,” Mrs. Hilton would reply, 
with the blood snffusing her cheeks beneath Lou- 
isa’s ecrutiny. ‘* Politics belong to men; a wom- 
an’s vocation is to love and to‘look pretty.” 

“But Charley says that is all I can do, and 
that a doll can do as much,” replied Mrs. Len- 
nox, despondently. And then Mrs. Hilton looked 
down at her perfect features, and thought how 
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And so she half dragged, half led him back to 
Brooklands with her, and had the satisfaction to 
see that the new interest awakened in his breast 
really gave some zest to his reconciliation with 
Louisa; while the wife, shallow as she was pret- 
ty, speedily forgot all her husband's previous as- 
sertions in the assurance of his penitence for them. 

But as soon as sunshine was restored and they 
resettled at Moorcroft, Beatrice Hilton made up 
her mind to a great sacrifice, which she never 
conld have consummated for any one les# dear 
to her than Charles Lennox. And this was, to 
leave Brooklands. She had lived in it and loved 
it for years; there lay the bodies of her husband 
and her child, and there were clustered her ten- 
derest recollections. Yet she felt that she was a 
stumbling-block in the way of Charles Lennox’s 
perfect union with his wife; that, as long as she 
remained in their company, he would always be 
liable to compare Louisa unfavorably with her- 
self; and that this might end by destroying all 
their peace of mind forever. And therefore she 
resolved that she would be the one to take the 
initiative, and leave them to themselves, as from 
the first she felt they ought to have been. She 
did not tell Mr. Lennox of her resolation, know- 
ing beforehand the arguments with whith he 
would attempt to weaken it; but she stole away 


from Brooklands on a visit taphapsretations, and 
the next thing he heard was that Mrs. Hilton 





was going abroad, and that the estate was to let 
for seven or fourteen years. 

‘*You blame me,” she wrote in answer to 
Charles Lennox’s reproachfal remonstrance on 
the subject, ‘‘for taking this step without con- 
sulting yourself; bnt forgive me, dear friend, for 
saying that yon are the last person I could have 
spoken to upon the matter; for I feel you would 
have attempted to persuade me to act in a man- 
ner contrary to what I know to be wisest and 
most right. Depend upon it, that for Louisa, 
for you, and for myself, it is best that I should 
leave Brooklands ; and that, when this first pain 
of separation is over, you. will acknowledge the 
same. You have tried, Charley, to effect an ut- 
ter impossibility—and that is, to make the tender 
relations ‘which have so long subsisted between 
us compatible with the higher duties you have 
taken on yourself. You would have gone on 


trying to combine the two, until you had made’ 


us all miserable; perhaps—God only knows, we 
are so weak—even crimipal., But I leave:you 
with your wife, and entreat you; by the remem- 
brance of our former love, to go hand in hand 
with me in this undertaking, and not make my 
sacrifice, which I frankly acknowledge to be such, 
of no avail. You ask for my future address ; 
but that I can not tell you. I am fond of trav- 
cling; and hope to move about a good deal, 
and visit many places of which I have no pres- 





ent knowledge but by name. “But a letter to my 
agents will always be forwarded to me as early 
as possible; and through them I hope often to 
hear that you and Louisa are well, both in bod: 

and mind.” And then, with an earnest, heartfelt 
bleasing, the letter concluded ; and Charles Len- 
nox had seen the last of Beatrice Hilton for 
many, many years. 

M . . * * * 

But not forever. There came a time when 
her noble sacrifice of self brought forth fruit 
with power to heal the trouble of her life. Five 
years afterward we find her in Brussels, gazing 
out of her apartment windows on the pleasant 
boulevards, and wondering, as she watches the 
stream of pedestrians and crowd of vehicles, what 
part she has in that gay company. Five years had 
not passed over her, as may well be credited, with- 
out leaving some traces of their flight ; but lonely 
and void of sympathy as they had been, they had 
brought her no fresh trouble, and had proved less 
harassing than those which she had spent in the 
company of Charles Lennox and his wife. So 
that the face of Beatrice Hilton, as it looked 
thoughtfully out of the window, though not less 
subdued and qaiet than it had been at Hurstley, 
was far more peaceful and at rest. She had 
traveled all over the Continent during her term 


_ of exile—having visited Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 


many, and France; and now, having just re- 





























“HE DOESNT LOVE ME; HE SAYS 80," 


turned from a long tour in Holland, she was rest- 
ing at Brussels, and debating whether she should 


. take a trip to England before crossing the Pyre- 


nees into Spain, as she intended to do. She 
wanted to see her own relations: and she very 
much longed to take a peep at her old friends, 
now Sir Charles and Lady Lennox, and the chil- 
dren, of whose advent she had heard with the 
greatest interest. She thought she might ven- 
tare to visit them again now; five years was a 
long interval; mutual ties had sprang up to ce- 
ment their conjugal affection, and Louisa’s let- 
ters to herself never breathed any thing but a 
spirit of the most perfect contentment. Be- 
sides, she felt a great desire to see ‘‘Charley” in 
his proper position as master of the splendid es- 
tate, Frapperton Hall, which he had inherited 
with the title; and, in consequence of moving 
about, she had received no letters from them, or 
news from home, for several months past. In- 
deed, she had but just written to her agents, de- 
siring them to forward her letters at once to 
Brussels ; and as she sat at the window, she was 
calculating how soon they would arrive, ard what: 
a budget of news she should receive from that 
long interval of silence. A servant entered with 
asalver: was it possible the facteur had arrived ? 
No; it was only a visiting-card ; but it was past 
the hour for calling, she could-see no one—so 
she said, as she took the card in her hand; but 








her mind soon altered as she read the name upon 

it—‘‘Sir Charles Lennox.” Heavens! was it 

possible he had found her out, and crossed ex- 

pressly to see her! How kind, how good of 
jim! 

Her face flushed scarlet with pleasure and sur- 
prise; her hands trembled; her voice shook; 
she could hardly give the order for his admit- 
tance. And when the servant had descended 
with her answer, she flew to the first landing, 
and felt as though he never would accomplish the 
long flight of stairs which parted them. 

“* Charley!” 

‘* Beatrice!” 

With both hands outstretched, the friends 
greeted one another, and met with a firm warm 
clasp, while their eyes glowed with affection and 
delight. There was no recollection at that mo- 
ment of the weary years which had separated 
them, nor of the woman who had come between 
them ; but their thoughts leaped backward to the 
time when they were all in all to one another, 
and lover met lover on the landing of the stair- 
tase. But the glow faded, the transient bliss re- 
solved itself into a calm pleasure; and then Mrs. 
Hilton led her guest into the sitting-room, and 
found words wherewith to welcome him. 

“* Charley, I am so pleased, so very pleased to 
see you again. I was only just thinking of En- 
gland and the dear ones there. But what brings 
you to Brussels—not to see me, surely ?” 

“*And would that be too great a thing to ex- 
pect from me,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘ after all 
that has passed between us, Beatrice?” 

She was vexed to find that, in the first mo- 
ment of their reunion, he referred to that past 
which she trusted he had buried; and it was 
with a slight shade upon her face that she evaded 
his question by another— 

ss nor did you leave Louisa and the children 
—well?” 

He turned and gazed at her with open eyes, 

‘* Have you not heard?” 

Then she saw he was in mourning, and cried 
suddenly : 

‘*Heard! heard what? No—tell me quickly! 
I have been traveling in Holland, and received 
no letters for the last six months.” 

_ ‘‘And I have been a widower for the same 

2.” 

“Oh, Charley! never—it can not be true!” 
There was no tone in her broken voice, no sign 
in the color fading from her face, but what be- 
tokened a fine and unmixed feeling of womanly 
compassion for the brevity of a life so surrounded 
by all that makes life precious. ‘‘Charley,” she 
continued, weeping, ‘‘is it really possible? Tell 
me all about it. Where did it happen, and how ?” 

“*It happened at Frapperton, two days after 
her confinement; and I lost the child also. I 
cau not but believe to this day that it might have 
been prevented.” 

‘*And the little ones that are left! 
sad, how mournful it seems to me!” 

** Ay, poor little mortals! they need a mother's 
care terribly,” he answered, gravely, 

* There was silence between them for a few 
minutes, and then she said: 

“* Did you come to tell me this, Charley ?” 

“Yes; I have been longing to come and tell 
it you ever since it occurred, but I could not pro- 
cnre your address. However, the agents sent it 
to me yesterday, and I started at once. You 
may fancy how I have needed you, Beatrice.” 

“* Have 7 ? It is a great comfort to know 
it, though I could have been but of little use.” 

“You would have been of all the use in the 
world: you would have been every thing to me, 
as you always were before my own folly alienated 
us from one another. Beatrice, you have but 

just heard this news, therefore it may seem early 

lays to you for me to speak of what lies upper- 
most in my heart; but remember that I have 
been living alone for six months, without the op- 
portunity of receiving the assurance of either 
your sympathy or affection. Louisa is gone, 
therefore I will not tell you now whether I loved 
her or not; but if I made the last years of her 
life happy, as I trust I did, it was entirely through 
your means. You left me, dear Beatrice, with a 
precious charge, something to fulfill for love of 
you, and I fulfilled it. Will you never give me 
any thing in return? _ May I not cherish a hope 
that some day, not too far in the future, you will 
come back with me to Frapperton Hall, and be 
a mother to my motherless children? Is that 
an utter impossibility? Don’t think of me as I 
am, dearest; nor yet as I have been—idle, sensu- 
ous, and overbearing; but throw back your 
thoughts, if you can, to those days long past, 
when we loved and suffered together, and would 
rather have died together than be wrenched asun- 
der as we were.” 

“Oh, Charley! there is no need—there is no 
need,” she answered, amidst her tears. ‘‘ You 
have always been the first and the dearest in the 
world to me.” 

He took her hand in his; he showered kisses 
on her eyes, her cheeks, her mouth — kisses 
which she had as little power as inclination to 
refuse. 

‘And I have missed all this!" he exclaimed, 
with strange wonder at his own short-sighted- 
ness. ‘‘I missed real happiness for years to 
gratify a passing fancy; though, God knows, the 
sudden opening of my eyes to what I hd passed 
over was more than punishment for my fatuity. 
But you have promised, Beatrice, have you not, 
to bury the past with me, and to begin a new 
fresh life of love and happiness ?” 

Yes, she had promised it: her liquid eyes 
swimming in tears which gave no pain, her bosom 
gently heaving beneath the fullness of content, 
her hand which clung to his as if it never would 
let go—all spoke in silence more eloquent than 
words, and made her lover giddy in the prospect 
of renewed delight. 

Beatrice Hilton had promised to be his, and in 
due course of time she kept her word. 


Oh, how 
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ART CRAVITATING TO BERLIN. | 


Asoritic of the European celebrities of art 
and science, Hetsottz, the distinguished 
physiologist aud professor of natural philosophy, 
until recently the bright particular star of the 
University of Heidelberg, has accepted the call 
tendered him to a professorship at the University 
of Berlin. The world is indebted to this ardent 
and diligent investigator for the invention of the 
Ophthalmoscope (Speculum oculi), an instrument 
by which the interior of the eye, and its con- 
dition, whether healthy or diseased, can be ob- 
served; also for the invention of the Tone An- 
alyzer, an acoustical apparatus, by the use of 
which every sound can be scientifically analyzed, 
in its constituent or component parts, and the 
fullness, richness, or poverty of each tone de- 
termined. 

This apparatus is fully described in Hetm- 
HoLTz’s celebrated work, entitled Ueber Ton 
Empfindungen (On Sound Perception), a subject 
that has also specially engrossed the attention of 
Prof. Trxpatt, of London, who co- operates 
with Hetmuortz in this direction. 

Our eminently scientific piano manufacturers, 
Sremnway & Sons, have been continually em- 
ployed with acoustical experiments, and these 
have led to the invention of an apparatus (pat- 
ented Dec., 1867) designated by them ‘The 
Patent Resonator,” which heightens the sensi- 
bility of the sounding-board to such an extent 
that numerous harmonic combination tones, hith- 
erto unknown, are developed, which produce that 
unparalleled richness of tone that invariably 
characterizes the Steinway Piano. 

Their further experiments culminated in the 
invention and application (in conjunction with 
their patent resonator) of “‘The Free Vibrating 
Bridge"—for the purpose of avoiding or sup- 
pressing all false combination tones—which was 
patented by them in 1869. 

The Royal Academies of Berlin and Stockholm 
recognized at once the importance of the former 
invention, and by diplomas conferred academical 
honors upon the Messrs. Srernway, creating 
them honorary life members, while HELMHOLTZ 
was indaced by these successes to order one of 
their Concert Grand Pianos for his acoustical ex- 
periments at the scientific institutions in Berlin. 
This is certainly a great triumph for American 
Fndustrial Art, and a rare distinction and high 
compliment for the Mesers. Steinway. 

Professor HetmHo1tz’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment to Messrs, Steinway & Sons is before us, 
and we translate it literally as follows : 


Berwin, June 9, 1871. 


Dear Strs,—Herewith I beg you to accept my 
very best thanks for the superb Grand Piano 
which you have sent me, and which has safely 
arrived, 

I am amazed at the prolonged vibration of its 
tones, by which the instrument becomes some- 
what organlike; by the lightness and delicacy 
of the touch (considering its great volume of 
tone); and by the precise and perfect cessation 
of the tones which the dampers effect—art ele- 
ment so essential to distinctness in playing. 

The perceptibility of the bass tones is much 
improved by the use of the long seale of the strings; 
and it is evident that in ordinary pianos the short 
and too heavily weighted strings produce unhar- 
monious secondary tones, the musical intervals 
become indistinct, and the quality decidedly 
wnothered. 

With such an instrument as yours placed be- 
fore me, J must modify many of my formerly ex- 
pressed views regarding pianos. I hearfrequently 
many harmonic combination tones, while such 
a long vibrating tone as that of your Grand Pi- 
ano is much more sensitive to dissonances than 
that of ordinary instruments, the tones of which 
80 quickly die away, etc., etc. 

I regret not.having had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Wittiam STEINWAY here, but I still 
hope to make his personal acquaintance, as he 
promised my wife he would call again. 

Once more, my very best thanks. 

Yours, H. Hetmwuotrrz. 
To Messrs. Steinway & Sox, New York, U.S. 


(Henry Ward Beecher—Christian Union.] 
——___ 

Ir is saddening to see our hair blossoming for 
the grave too early. More especially women 
feel this affliction, and it is even a greater de- 
formity to them than to men. AyeEr’s Hair 
Vicor removes it, and restores the hair some- 
times, but its original color always.—[Com.] 

——_—_ 








Batp heads may have new crop of hair by 
applying Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 
if the hair follicles are not entirely closed up.— 
(Com.] —_—— 


Buvnerrz.—By dampening the face with cold wa- 
lev after the Sem ap ication or enstan Srey, and 
again ral with a towei, detect 
Iy deted. [Com oe Sanaa 











To have elegan: light Biscuits, Rolla, Buckwheat 
Cakes, Fruit Dumplings, etc., you should nse Dooley's 
Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it—[Com.] 





Wurroome's ‘Aernma Remepy.—No cat: com- 
edy has stood critical tests so wel (ouney en 
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RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling eee on the band- 





kerchief, in 

&e., &e.” = 
Special Representatives for the 

unites States” 
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‘PRANG’S 


AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


aT TOE 


* . * 
Fair of the American Jnstitute, 
Together with the original Oil Paintings: 

‘The Wayside Inn, after Thomas Hill 
Dessert, No. 8 (Fruit Piece), after C. P. Ream. 
The Coming Storm, after James M. Hart. 
Pastoral Scene, after James M. Hart. 
ALSO: 

Madonna (life size), after Murillo. 
Dessert, No. 1 and No. 2, after RD. Wilkie 
‘Trout, after Geo, N. Cass, 
Pickerel, after Geo. N. Cass. 

&e., de, &c. 


The above are some of our latest publications, and we 
would respectfully invite the public to examine them. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 
Imperials, Album Cards, Rewards of 














Merit, Illuminated Texts for 
a = sts = Day and Sunday Schools, 
a = Z <= ete, eto., ete., eto., 








are for sale at all respectable Art-Stores throughout 
the world. But not all Chromos offered for 
sale are PRANG’S AMERICAN CHRO- 
MMOS, and we would therefore request those desiring, 
to buy our Chromos to examine title and trade-mark 
before purchasing. 


NOW IN PREPARATION: 

Kaufmann’s American Painting Book. 

The Art of Painting, or of Imitating the Effects at 

Color in Nature. With fllustrations executed in cok 

ors, By Theod. Kaufmann. 4°. Price 5 00. 

SH In.vsrratep Catacoaues may be obtained af. 
the Fair, or will be mailed gratis to any address on re- 
celpt of Postage Stamp. 


L. PRANG & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuroxtzxs or GERMAN, FRENCH, axpv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &., &., 


894 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


TRADE- MARK. 


6 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect. 
in shape, and will not 


MAYHON, DALY, & CO, 
SILKS, MUEMOHE BACHE: eTREAy GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, & 
PANGY BRY GOODS, 
76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
S@ ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received, 


OCS 
(| | PERSIAN SPRAY, manufactured by Prof, DeVerna at his labo- 
"1 il ratory,37Jolin St.,'N.Y., restores the loveliness of youth by pro 
y) moting healthy action of theskin. Its wonderful curative qual- 
ities have caused It to occupy the leading positior, among face 
i preparations. Prepared froin purely innocent vegetable com- 
= 4 = pounds. Use none other. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Storea 


TONE AND SOOTHE THE STOMACH. 


Digestion is the primary function of the living machine. If that process is 
imperfect, every organ falters and fails in its appointed work. The stomach 
of the dyspeptic is weak and irritable. It requires to be strengthened, refresh 
ed, and soothed. 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


J tones the gastric membrane and calms the uneasiness which superinduces 
nausea. ‘The liver of the dyspeptic is inert. The Seltzer Aperient rouses and 
regulates it. The bowels are constipated or fretful in their action. This ex- 
cellent saline laxative relieves and controls. In short, it is a true and all-suM= 
cient Elixir for indigestion in all its varied phases, and for all the derange- 

ments which proceed from a disordered stomach, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTE. 














ARTISTS’ MATERIALS.—W. SCHAUS, 749 Broad- 
way, offers the best materials for drawing and paint- 
ing, in oll, water colors, and pustel of the houses IFinsor 
& Newton, Chas. Roberson & Co,, and Lefranc freres. 
pie ‘CHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion? 
It is reliable'and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
wh Depot, 49 Bond St, New York. 











fragrance of genuine Farina 
Cologne Water, and is 








e 2 
We make only one style, and have but one price for our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln 












every Lady or Gen- 
tleman, Sold by Druggists 

















and Dealers in PERFUMERY> Arled materials, and have seven octa shrink nor change in 
neem ee es — arved l¢ and vr VU nid 
_ = = frome cn corns serpentine betionse-dyen plas Feaceh color from washing. 
action—and are a five yours. Wo hav 
PATENT DUPLEX And allow no comatatons or disconnts ny, ne this ox! ALSO, 
ns how wa can soll a good Piano for $200, which is aboot the p 
Ventilated Gart ce Pino dalers py to amore for . FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
entiiate arter, toperen : consisting of 

This elegant Garter surpasses, in beauty and com- Ne can prove Ly Investig ; hianodealers, | Ladies’, Genta’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
fort, any thing of the kind ever worn. It is made of a | {hers jrofessorn, and from any and | ery description, superior in quality and style to any 


double row of spiral spring wire, heavily plated with ar near Tf 


kc de made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
silver and gold, and so arranged as not to impede the Seodtogus imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
ulation of the blood, thus insuring warm fe: o any Piano orld at ny price, | prh 


1 wee ices. 
leavos the limbs unmarked. Samples mailed | ¥o,may send 11 back to : PAull lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
pt of 50c., $1 00, $1 25, or $1 50. 7 : mutts | LIBBY & CO.'S, 47 & 49 ite St., N 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced! Stande 
over 150° fire teat! We take regu- 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, | bebapldied misses 


Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 

















19 bankers, merchants, and 
{rnilies, In thirty-five States and Territories, who are using oUF 


Address or apply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ools. ot Sg free. 
AHAM, Springfield, Vt. 











Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in i recommendonr oll aon protection 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE. GOODS, broken without fear of explosion or ire, PaPecie by 


ry 

FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, | #!! grocers, druggists, &c., in the U. 8. Extra ind soe 

VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, * | pnementodealers, Adres Devsvow & Ray, 180 Malden 

GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), Yort St. Baltimore, Ma; 61 8. Water St, Chleago, I 

GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &e., &c. or Clavelanid, OF xp Sen ee 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, MES OF MIND, Women of heart, yrriting 


a 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARR. far, Joimvon & Casio Fulton SL,S0, Boe ol 





Circular. Jonson & Co., 75 Fulton St, N.Y. Box 40 
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Puy SILK DEPARTMENT. ” 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering a magnificent display 
of 





RICH PLAIN SILKS 
of 
THREE SHADES TO A COLOR, 








Manufactured expressly for their Retail, and in the 
highest taste, 
viz: 
A.B.C.— THREE TINTS for BODICE, POLO- 
« NAISE, and UNDER PETTICOAT—or each color sold 


separately, in Cineraire, Cypres, Grenat, Fentre, 
Russe, Tourterelle, Tourterelle Camayeux, Moyer, Ma- 
rine, Cendre, Van Dyck, Famée, Marron Camayeux, 
Myrthe, and Scabieuse. 





! TRIMMING VELVETS CAMAYEUX, 
: cat bias to match all the shadca. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
SATINS, DAMASKS, FIGURED AND PLAIN SILK 
TERRIES, COTELAINES, STRIPED 8. & W. PE- 
KINADES, SATINES, CHINTZES, CRETONNES. 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
in Choice Designs. 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, SHADES, BEDDLNG, 
&c., &e. 
CARPETS. 
1871. FALL. 1871. 
Now open, a large and very attractive assortment 
of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 
CARPCTINGS, 
Entirely New Styles of 
TURKEY, AUBUSSON, AXMIN. TER, MOQUETTE, 
TOURNAY, VELVET, and WILTON CARPETS, 
Also, New Private Designs of 
Velvet Tapestry, English Body Brussels, Braseels Ta- 
peetry, Thrve-Ply, and Ingrain Carpets. 
WHOLESALE axp RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
road: d Nineteenth Street. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “1” 
FOR $76. 


2 Flannel Banda............... @ $0 8735..90 75 
2 Barrow Coats... ++ 400 




















2 Flannel Skirts. 600 
6 Linen Shirts... 6 00 
4 Night Dresses........ Deeg 900 
@Sipe sei ciacisv ess re +10 00 
2 Day Dreases......... 800 
1 Robe... 

1 Basket, furnished . 

6 Pairs Sucks..... 6236... 3 15 
2 Cambric Skirts. . 150.... 300 
2 ha “ Tucked....... G 200.... 400 
1 Calico SUp........ecee cee eeeees teeeeeeees 180 


1 “Boreka” Diaper........ 
Set of Linen Diapers. 












1 Rubber Bib.. - BO 
2 Quilted Bibs 100 
1 Lace Cap.......scececetscereeseceeesseees BBO 

$75 00 


‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be bad apon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made In the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GLYCERINE CARE. 


Rawotie's Torcer Giycrrine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, eoft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. ‘Warranted over one-half pure 

Iveerine. For eal: by druggist, Marx & Rawouug, 
Manufactarers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 

U | if iz RS and all who contemplate 
bnildiug, supplied with de- 


ecriptive circular of * Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
DICRNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren At, N.Y. 


























NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admixsion must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





WHY WALTHAM WATCHES) Gut Paper Patterns 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best mate- 
rials, and every part being finished in 
the most perfect manner, they will run 
with great precision, and will not sto 
or run irregular, as is the case wi 
other Watches. 


We desire to increase the rale of these reliable time- 
leces, and have reduced the pricee much lower than 
formerly. 


Silrer Hunting Watches, > - ~~ ---- #15 
Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $75 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), - $60 


We send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser the pavilege of opening the package and 
examining the Watch before paying, and if, after It is 
taken an pala for, it should not prove astisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of tiese Watches by ex- 
reas, and to every section of the country, and by our 
Improved method of packing they will go safely to any 

distance. Persons living in the distant States and 
Territories can aave from 50 to 100 per cent. by buying 
from ua. 

Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our Descriptive PRICK-LIST. 
It explains the different kinds, giv 
weight and quality of tho Cases, with 
prices of each. 

When you write for a pricelist please state that you 
saw this in Harree'’s Bazan. idreas, in full, 


HOWARD <& ©O., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No, 865 Broadway, New York. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


















ENTS WANTED 
Bin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
© Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
*4Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 

ton,Mass. ; Pittsburg. Pa. 








Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0,; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ili:; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y’ St. Paul, Minn.+' Rich: 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 


Galveston & Houston, Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


ne 








Borsudies the compicxion by removing Pimples aud 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get np clubs. Onr answer is, 
vend for Price-List, aud a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers aud reuunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Bo: NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATER 
A Great Offer.—" Broadway, N. ¥ 
will diepore of One Hundred Praxon, Mnionnoys, 0 
Ouoass, of aix first-clase makers, including Waters, 
At RXTREMELY LOW PRICKS, FOR OAS, VURING THIS 
Motil, or will take a portion ensh aud balance 1a 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ICKES 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


Try samples of our great 8-page, 
f R f f 31 00, tlusrrated weekly “30 vente ce. 





















tablished. Fine stecl engravings free to 
subscribera, Acenta make 85 a day. 


Send for The Satur 

$25 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secnre Circular nud 

Samplea, Sree. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vu. 








Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 














LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterne are Gx. 
are fitted with the greatest 
EKCTIONS FOR PUTTING T 
RAH BRUAKATE 1 
spate by the most inexperienced, 





x» 10 Fir any Fravn 












‘The bust measme 
4 taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
Dindes, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
undér the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


SELSSSLSSIS 


VE! I 

DUC ELE DK tASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SINGLE- BREAST: 
SUIT 















Fol. TV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. ed 
LADY'S GOKED WRAPPER.. iS 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. “41 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUI * 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SU “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKI f 





LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SU 
to 18 years old) 7 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2'to 
8 youtn Old)... ese . 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DR. 











BE - BREECHES, ¥ 
JACKET (for boy from 4 ta.9 years old)... 99 
‘SE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNIC 
ERS (for Boy from 409 yeurs old) 81 

ENGLISH 



















WAL + COAT, 
AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
to 15 years old)... - * 8B 


WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored 


The Publishers will send cither Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Ning 
Patterns will be veut for $2 00. No patterna sep 
or exchanged, 

Tn ordering, please specify the Namber of j 
taining Suit and send Buet Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dixcount, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltantes. For sale 
every there. And for vale whole- 
anle only by the Great Atlans 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurchSt..N.¥. P.O, Hox § 566. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular, 


H. HENDERSON'S _ 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 











OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Beat Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad 8t., New York. 


‘TNPRECEDENTED SALES! — Wanted 
Agents to eell Pictures every where. One Agent 
Thay retailed over 90m at 








ents, Addresa, with stamp, 
ITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, 


IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Matert: Write for Price-Lixt, to Great W rs’ 
Eas Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revolv- 
em, &c., bought'or traded for. Aaenta wanted, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 














Hanrrrn’s Macazinr, One Year.. 
Harexe’s Weexty, One Year. 
Haarer's Bazan, One Year 
Harper's Magazixe, Warren's Werkry, and Harrer’s 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, WErkty, or 
Bazar twill be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrinens at $4 00 cach, in one rewittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents addittonal for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxcy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta, 

The Volnmes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ts specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wixher to begin with the firat Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Waxy and Bazan commence 
with the year, When no time Is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Buotirns ie prefer- 
thle to Bank Notes, «fnee, should the Order or Draft 
be lost ér stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Trens For ApVERTIstxa In Harper's Pentonrcars, 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Pace, ¢150—each inrertion, 
Ha: ‘a Weekl,— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2.00 per Line—ench inrertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 % per Line—each inzertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIGUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E27 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to t oft 
ba ees Postion Prepaid, to any par of the 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
ean BY Ean. Lyrrox, 12mo, Cloth, Lumin- 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOSIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Haxay, Loz» Brousuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol L and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 Ww per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA, A Book for Girls, 
By Groxatana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &. 
‘With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture fron 
Life. A Book for Girla, By the Author of ‘‘Jobn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
Iémo, Cloth, 9 cents, 


COMFORT'S GERMAN CONVERSATION. A Man- 
ual of German Conversation: to succeed ‘The Ger- 
man Couree." By Gzo. F. Comront, A.M., Author 
of “A German Course," “A German Reader,” &. ° 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 50, 


POTTER'S MANUAL OF READING. A Manval 
of Reading, in Four Parts: Orthophony, Class Meth- 
ods, Gesture, and Elocution. Designed for Teach- 
ers'and Student. By ILL. D. Porzzm 14mo, 
Cloth, $1 40, ES 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The Hie- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joux 8. C, Auworr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. es 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Grent-Grand- 
danghter, Sanau N. Ranpouru. With Hlustrations. 
Crown 5yo, Illuminated Cloth, Bereled Edger, $2 50. 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Bust: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belginm Holland, Germany, Italy, Exypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Ruasia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Praneoxn Frere 
mivcx. With numerous Maps and Plans of Citice. 
Tenth Year. Large 19mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 











By Sir Cuanies Lyrut, Bart, 
The Principles of Geology," 
“The Antiquity of Man," &c. With more than G00 
Diustrations on Wood. ' 12mo, Cloth, $2 60. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1565-’67. By Riowann J. Buen, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown bvo, Cloth, $3 00. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the EarHest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chald: yrin, Media, 

bylonia, Lydia, Phanicia, Syria, Judea, Egyp' 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an’ 
Rome. By Grorar. Rawtixsox, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fexsor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Fresh Novels 


TUNED UY 


HARPER & BROTITERS, New Yor. 


4 DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wut Beso, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” “Kilmeny,” “1m 
Silk Attire," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 ceuts, 


AAW LIBRARY: EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
wlifax : 
OLIVE, — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S: 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuages Reaver, 
Author of “Put Yourself in Hie Place,” “Grifth 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash," “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Mluatrations.  8vo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuantre Ginwox, Au- 
thor of Robin Gray." 8v0, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mre. A.B. Buackweut. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 15 cents. a 


WON--NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone.” “A Beggar on Horreba 











the Family," “Gwendoline’s Harvest, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Year,” &c. 





QF BOOKS 
Pcntisuzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx.- 





FELIX HOLT. By Groxor Extor. 12mo, Cloth, 75. 
cents, 


TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Avorn Brontt. 
imo, Cloth, $150. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS, By EuuxBzonrt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. Rs 


ANTHONS LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 8v0, Sheep, $3 50, 


CARLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vols.” 
U., IL, and V. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


CHA taal READE'S FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 27 
cents, 


DORE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ABBOTT'S CYRUS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


DEMOSTHENES. Vol. 11. New Classical Library. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. = 


THACKERAY'S PHILIP. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 
TROLLOPE'S BERTRAMS. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
SMITH'S SMALLER GREECE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
ta- Hanrze & Broruxns will send either of the 
abore works by mail, postage prepaid, to part of 
the United States, on recetpt of the pris oe 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





eo—and relatives and rize of $97 out of a de- = \ 
MENACE. ee Tenet | ee “THE THINKER AND THE WORKER.” 


Crtrie Ancuar (fo her refract: 





Bait). “ Keep Still, you tiresome little Thing! 


“T was as fi asa 
708e Wart wong fave 
a ur heart to 


see how tired the con- 
gregation was.” 


——_—_ 

The wisest of men 
must be totally out of 
his latitude —at the 
equator. 


—_-—_ 
‘A man who has been 
arrested as a vagrant 
has protested that he 


ing out of employment 
ox deal, ae 


—>— 
The story of an un- 
happy marriage is often 
a-natrative of many 


of propriety. At wed- 
dinge snd funerals he 
‘was quite officious, and 
very particular that ev- 
ery thing should be 
done decently and in 
order. In due time he 
was taken ill—fatally 


weeping. One of these, 
htful than 


A Scotch minister re- A manufacturer and 
cently told his neighbor | vendor of quack medi- 
that he spoketwohours | cines for rheumatism 
and a half the Sunday | and the growth of 

lous, hair combined recently 

“Why, minister, were | wrote to a friend for a 
you not tired to death?” | recommendation of his 
asked the neighbor. (tho manufacturer's) 

“Aw, nae,” said he, | “bi ” In a few 


he received the fol- 


days 
lowing, which we call. 


pretty strong : 

es DEAS Sie phe land 
composing this farm 
has hitherto been so 
poor that a Chinaman 
could not get a living 
off it, and eo stony that 
we hadsto alice our po- 
tatoes, and plant them 
edgeways ; but hearing 
of your baleam, 1 put 
some on the corner of 


had a regular trade or | a ten-acre field sur- 
calling, viz., smoking | rounded bya rail fen 

glass for total eclipses | and in the morning 

of the sun; and, as | found thestoneshaden- 
these occur only a few | tirely disappeared, and 
times in a century, he | aneat wall encircled the 
was not toblameforbe- | field; the rails were 


split up into fire-wood, 
and piled up symmet- 
rically in my back yard. 
I put half an ounce in 
the middle of a huckle- 


berry swamp; two d: 
feaw it cleared ot 


aordsk », 
planted with corn an 

Nearly all women | pumpkins, and a row 
like soldiers, and some | of trees in fall 
would like a good offer, | blossom through the 
Sir. middle. Asanevidence 
SBS ie of its 4 amendous 
uire L——wasvery | strength, I would ray 
fastidious inhis notions | that ft drew a striking 


likeness of my eldest 
son out of a ml pond, 
drew a bilster all over 
his etomach, drew a 
load of potatoes four 
miles to market, drew 

out of a flint, 
and eventually drew a 


Iurortant to TEETO- 
TaLeRs,— At the next 





Governuss. “ Now, May, you've got Two Thi 


[Szrremper 30, 1871. 





to Look after—" 


MAy (who ts eminently practical), * All right—Bandbox and Carpet-Bag !" 


. wor y . 

It ‘ou don’t leave off Skriggling, I'U Throw you away, and take another the rats asked the dex | temperance ‘ cial Ai Cayenne “Roo rc uigs take Ce Chae” Nod ae 
. > tg they?” es 

FACETLE. would like to have a cl esfled in to pray with in pumps eerecied HARLIE (a dreamy and absent bey). “Three Things to take Care of? Oh!—Oh 


Tux Irist tly or wrongl: t credit for almost 
all the balls Hs co the round of the papera. It was 
an Irishman who wanted to find a place where there 
wasno death, that he might go and end his days there, 
It waz an Irish editor that exclaimed, when apeaking 
of the wrongs of Iroland, ‘‘ Her cap of misery has been 
for ages overflowing, and is not yet full!” It was an 
Trieh newspaper that said of Robespierre that ‘he 
left no chil behind him except a brother, who was 
killed at the same time.” It was an Irish coroner who, 
when asked how he accounted for an extraordina 
mortality in Limerick, replied sadly, ‘‘I can not tell 
There are | is year that never dled be- 
om It vas an I am and 1 that anounced with 
oandiesa liberality, in reference to 

demonstration in the Rotunda, that *iedies, without 
distinction of sex, would be welcome.” 








Gacat Faivise Ory.—Beware of any undertaking 
which is announced with a flourish of trampeta. The 
instruments on which the sul uent performances 
take p'ace are too often penny whistles. 


—— 
oath Mornxe-1x-Law.—He stood on his head on the 

Jd nea-shore, and py was the cause of the act; for 
he fclt as be never had felt before—insancly gs |, in 
fact. And why? In that vessel that left the bay his 
mothei-In-law bad sailed to a tropical country far 


him; to which he replied, 
"Well, yea T thinhe it would be appropriate.” 
gee 


LOVE’S REMONSTRANCE 
BY AN UNARTI6TIO “SPOON.” 
Darling Grace, I know you love me; 
I love you with love sincere: = 
Then by our love this question answer— 
Why do you wear so much false hair? 


White thy brow as artist's marble; 
Worthy of a t's song: 

Take thy ’kerctilef and brush from it 
That hideous coat of poudre blanc, 


Bright thine eyes au stars of even; 
1 see them now with love suffuse: 

Mar not, sweet love, their glorious splendor— 
Belladonna do not. use. 


Smooth thy cheeks as those of childhood, 
And fair, no doubt, if fairly seen: 

Then why with filthy rouge laub them? 
Bloom of health should there be seen. 


Tall thy form, m; rless treasure ; 
Straight it fe 05 ed on end: 

Disfigure not its fair proportions 
By that hateful ‘Grecian bend.” 


to. No person with 
glasses will be admitted, 
and individuals with 


dottle-noses will be removed by the 
of the name of Potts, nor any mem! 
be eligible as stewards. Soda-water will be subeti- 


yes! The World, the Flesh, and 2 
Governess. ‘What are you Talking of, Charlie?" 


tuted for tea, as the latter beverage requires 


& process to which the association objectson principle. 
age 


A PARODY. 
BY A MITTER-DITTEN. 


How doth the li'tle bus 


flea 


Delight to lark and ite 
And make one's iegings by the sea 


Unbearable at nig! 


——_—_ 
Apviocr To Pensoxs Menrratixa Law—Keep your 
—_—o— 


own counsel. 


SEA-SIDE SCIENCE. 


The more nautical the cut of the clothes, the more 


certain is their wearer to cut the nautical. 


The ringing laugh of the sea-side bell is often a-ppeal 


for a wedding-ring. 
‘The ewell at Net 


is not always aswell in town: 


don't trust too much to a-pier-ances. 


Always take your own cigars to a watering-place. 


lice. No person 
ir of the bar, will 


WANTED— 

A tailor, who tan cook his own goose, and make it 
catable. 

A fish-monger, who has a good character from bis 
last plaice. 

A lawyer, who is willing to come on trial; terms of 
engagement brief. 

gardener, who understands his business in all its 
branches, to live in the house, but must not object te 
oe oan te t there must be 

gentleman, to get up acompany ; m Bo 
Mmit to his lie bility. es 

‘A blacksmith; must be a clever forger, and free 
from vice, and who his hand-will turn to any thing. 
Those on strike only need apply. 

A baker; must be an industrious, well-bred man, 
who can rise early. No loafers need apply. 

A shoe-black; a boy of understan lug and polish 
preferred ; and as it is doubtful when and how long be 
may be required, muet be willing to brush at a mo- 
ment's notice. 


Nothing is more charming than the popping of 


champagne: except sometimes the popping the 












Away, igers and snakes ailed. And more Pretty feet thon hast, my loved one Sea-weeds are not smokable. — 

than one of bie creditors, too—thoee objects of con- (Nay, do not blush) thon charming imp): . ————— OH, RAPTURE! 

stent uread — bad wttiitnely epee she ship Curlew, But, Int the name of all that's odlong, Money inn great lever in the affairs of man ; co great (urreeaToRE yoR snz sxson.) 
aes ca nea wove ete ieee | oy ug ber ers eo es Wise eal cio lca ree, Oaks niet fet 
as yet is at he si a fe, and was ips mine, m; ing; by into. smal jo ; Steep em ina in a 
nol quite out of debt). But he watched the veseci reee 1 thus ray lips’ to-thine: Any two apples are allke if they are pared: oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt drain them on a cloth; 


tHis siugular chap, o'er the waves, as she 0 and 
downat’ andhe felt exactly wo it “the odibeo was 
crowned.” Till over the blue borizon’s edge she die- 
appeared from view; then up he leaped on a chalk: 

ige, and danced like a kangaroo! And many an 
many a joyous lay he led o'er the sunset sea, till 
down with a “fizz” sank the orb of day, and then he 
went home to tea. ° 


.What sect do you expect to meet with at 
the sea-side ?—The Sandy-main-ians, of course. 


When next we meet, m: 
Have on thy lips far 


poe gn 
Fashionable boot-makers can’t always cure ladies’ 
boots if they are had; but they heel them. 


heart's fond treasure, 
leas carmine. 


eg 
A good many people take a sca-side view of things 
this-time of year. oS , 


To Youne Camuratonens.—If your tent is no@ water- 
proof, you should pitch it, =~ 7 





A Parven tuat Takes—A sheriff's warrant, 
—— 


ALL SOUND, AND NOT SOUND. 


A Scotch minister in a strange 
know what his people thought 


tioned the sextan: 


“What do-thyy say of Mr. —— 2” (his predecessor). 
“Oh,” said the sexton, “ they say he f« not sound!” 
“ What do they say of the new intuister 2" (himself), 
“Oh,” replied the rexton, “ they usy he's all round!” 


arivh, wishing to 
his preaching, ques- 


dish them up in a pyramidal form on a thick bed of 
seasoned shred lettuces ; mask them all over smoothly 
with some white Mayonnaise sauce, No. 37; gal 
round the base with a border of neatly cut quarters of 
hard-boiled eggs, the hearts of lettacce, olives, fillets 
of anchovies, or croutons of aspic jelly; ornament the 
top with a few sprigs of tarragon or chervil!’ Ob, 
on, Algernon, ten’t i eweet ?” 

veBAND. “ Lovely, my own! Begin again just where 
you mask them all over with the Mayonnaise sauce, 
you know, and read elavely.” 








A DOMESTIC REVELATION. 


THE WORST OF TWO STRINGS. 


Youncrr Brotxen. “What's the Matter, Mary? Are you Unhappy because neither of those Fellows you were Flirting with at Croquet 
yesterday Proposed to you?” 
Mary. “Both did, Tom! And—/ said ‘Yes’ to the Wrong One!” 


Nice Boy. “I'm joll - 
Visitor. “Are you, Darlio 
Nicz Boy. “'Cause we 


lad you're going to stop with us. 
srling) Why 07" 
Il have Nice Dinners now.” 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suita, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Braox Acraca Dress, trimmed 
with a flounce, side-pleated ruffles, and folds of 
the material. The flounce, which is twelve 
inches wide, is ggt on the skirt, the seam being 
covered by a side-pleated ruffle three inches and 
@ quarter wide; above this are three overlapping 
folds each two inches wide. The oyer-skirt is 
trimmed with a 
side-pleated ruf- 
fle of the same 
width and with 
two folds. To 
make the waist, 
cut of the ma- 
terial and mus- 
lin lining two 
ieces each from 

igs. | and 2, 
Suppl., and one 
piece from Fig. 
3; cutthesleeves 
from Fig. 4, ob- 
serving the con- 
tour of the un- 
der part, and 
paying no at. 
tention to the 
straight line on 
Fig. 4. Baste 
the material on 
the lining, sew 
ap the darts in 
the fronts, face 
the front edge 
of the right front 
with a strip of 
the material an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and 
furnish the last 
with —_ button- 
holes. Set on 
the front edge 
of the left front 
a double fly an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide, which 
is furnished with 
buttons. Join 
the waist accord- 
ing to the cor- 
responding fig- 
ures, and face 
the bottom with 
a strip of the 
material an inch 
and a quarter 
wide, at the 
same time sew- 
ing in the side- 
pleated ruffle. 
Cord the neck 
of the waist. 
The folds are set 
on as shown by 
the illustration, 
Sew ep the 
sleeves from 7 
to 8, trim them 
as shown by the 
illustration, and 
sew them into 
the corded arm- 
holes according 
to the corre- 


sponding _fig- 
ures, 
Fig. 2. — Pr- 


qué Dress ror 
Giet From 2 
To 4 YEARS OLD. 
The —_basque- 
waist with short 
sleeves is cut 
square in the 
neck. The trim- 
ming for the 
dress is formed 
by two  side- 

leated ruffles of 
white piqué and 
a braiding of 


Fig. 1.—Brack Atraca Dress. 
For pattern ece Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-4 


Fig. 3.—Grav Portis Suit, consisting of 
ekirt and over dress, and bound with maroon- 
colored velvet. The over dress is cut heart- 
shaped in the front, and furnished with revers. 
Tucked cambric chemisette, with linen collar. 
Gray straw round hat, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet and long maroon-colored feather; gray veil. 

Fig. g.—Sorr ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 Years 
OLD, e skirt and high waist are made of 











Fig. 2.—Piqué Dress ror Girt 
yrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Por.in 


white alpaca, and trimmed with bias strips of 
blue silk; the over dress with square nt 
waist is of blue foulard, braided with blue silk 
cord. Bows of blue silk ribbon for the hair, 

Fig. LAVENDER CHALLIE Dress, This 
dress consists of a double skirt and high basque- 
waist, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles 
and ruches of the material. Lace barbe for the 
hair, 








I 





UIT. 


SD AN 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD, 


Mies. 1-5.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


SHADOW LANDSCAPES FOR 
TRANSPARENT SCREENS. 


ANDSCAPES that will appear like beauti- 

ful sepia drawings for screens may be made 
in the following manner: Select a design—say a 
Jandscape containing buildings, rocks, trees, ete2; 
draw it in outline, taking care to observe the per- 
spective, and then cut it out very accurately, fol- 
lowing all the de- 
tails of the prom- 
inent objects. 
On the- parts 
where the shad- 
ows fall paste 
pieces of paper 
varying in thick- 
ness according 
to the depth of 
the shadows re- 
quired. Where 
only a slight 
shade is wanted 
put on thin let- 
ter-paper, and 
where the shad- 
ow is intended 
to be very deep 
use thick brown 
wrapping-paper. 
Around the 
mouldings of 
doors and win- 
dows paste nar- 
row strips, which 
may be doubled 
in some parts un- 
til the required 
§ tone is obtained. 
Foliage, water, 
and clouds may 
be very effective. 
ly indicated by 
> the same means, 
the shape of their 
shadows being 
cut out and past. 
ed on as above 





directed; and 
where these 
shadows become 
deeper, other 


smaller pieces of 
paper are to be 
cut out and past» 
ed on as before 
In order to study 
the effect as we 
proceed,one only 
has to hang it 
against a window 
or hold it before 
a lamp, and then 
lighten or dark- 
en as may be re- 
quired. Not only 
the masses, but 
; all the variations 


a te 
RA Ed Chdds | shade may bo 
RAPES ‘| produced, with 


nice gradations 
and soft blend- 
ings, as well as 
the abrupt pro- 
jections of rocks 
and buildings.— 
The moré distant 
the objects, the 
lighter should 
be the shadows, 
while those in 
the immediate 
foreground will 
be thick and 
quite opaque. A 
moonlight view 
may be produced 
very finely, and 
the moon itself 


7 


should be on soit 

Fig. 5.—Cnacun tirely out of the- 
Dress. mee tickets 

of wides? 








626 


‘When all is done, a lining of white tissue-paper 
is to be pasted over the front, concealing all the 
design, and over this a glass, the whole being 
framed without the usual wooden back; this 
will allow the light to strike through it, and, if a 
ring be affixed, it will be conveniently hung up 
before the window of your sitting-room, and to 
those unacquainted with the method of its con- 
struction will be quite a marvel of beauty and 
ingennity. 7 

Smaller and still more simple designs will be 
very effective as panels for lamp-shades, to be 
used just as are the porcelain transparencies in 
the bronze or gilt frames. Even transom-win- 
dows, or side lights in a vestibule door, may be 
filled with such transparencies, being inclosed 
between two panes of glass, and thus safe from 
accident. 

Should any prefer to have the picture slightly 
tinted, let the tissue-paper covering be of the de- 
sired color, and it will impart a corresponding 
tone to the whole. 

—_—_—_—_— 


LILAC CHAINS. 


Ler us make # necklace of the lilac flower— 

The sun will not be setting yet for fall an hour; 
All that lilacs know of song and stars and showers 
Shall be surely threaded on this chain of ours, 


Beads of white and purple—pearis and amethyat— 
Rains have dripped upon them, happy winds havo 
Suippiog through our fingers on this pretty string; 
Sha’n't we catch the magic of the early spring? 


Catch the bluebird’s whistle and the robin’s cheer, 
Catch the trick of blooming with the blooming year, 
Catch the frolic spirit of the winds that bring 
Over miles of country hints of bloesoming ? 


Amber may be fragrant, 60 !s eandal-wood, 

But I wouldn't change them, even if I could: 

Ah me! am I dreaming? Twenty years have passed 
Since I strung a necklace of the Hilacs last! 


—_—_—_———— eee 
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Saturpay, Ocrosek 7, 1871. 
FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the Werxty from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
Doar. 








3a A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Vest-Basque Walking Suit will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
the last Number. 

Wa Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Fall Wrappings, 
Bonnets, House, Evening, and Walking Dresses, 
and Lingerie for Ladies and Children ; new and 
tasteful Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





SLIPSHOD. 


a ‘O man is a hero to his valet de chambre.” 

This is a fact to which every one, how- 
ever careful of his dignity, must yicld. He 
who pute on the royal robe, adjusts the judi- 
cial wig, or pulls off the military boot, neces- 
sarily beholds king, judge, and conqueror iu 
more or less of the nakedness of humanity, 
oud in his eyes the symbols, at Icast, of mnj- 
esty, law, and command can not but lose 
much of theirawe. The great MoLTKE, who 
still, even in these days of bearded heroes, 
shaves, can hardly present a heroic aspect to 
the barber who holds him by the nose, and 
beslobbers the portentous lines of his face 
with soap-euds. 

Vain as may be the attempt to sustain tho 
dignity of the person in the presence of those 
to whom closences of intimacy reveals every 
weakness and defect, there is no reason for 
lessening ourselves in the eyes of the whole 
world by any unnecessary display of natural 
or acquired infirmity. We are all bound by 
the laws of decorum, the respect for self and 
others, to present ourselves with as gracoful 
and becoming a mien as possible. Every one 
should feel it a duty to avoid lowering hn- 
man nature even in its outward aspects. An 
unreserved disclosure of natural defect, a 
willful disobedience of the laws of taste, care- 
lessness of the person, and negligence in its 
attire, are social offonses. The slattern in 
drese ond slattern in manner alike degrade 
human dignity, and should be excluded from 
all decent company. 

People should be careful not only to pre- 
sent a becoming exterior abroad, but at home. 
There are many who, while they lay great 
stress upon the duty ef obedience to the laws 

yedecorumn in dress and behavior in formal 


Maney, are entirely careless of their attire ; 
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and manners in the domestic circle, These 
attempts to assume the decorous on special 
occasions never succeed, and the habitual 
slattern and boor are soon detected under the 
fine dress and air of ceremony. 

Familiarity does unquestionably beget con- 
tempt, if not checked and regulated by the 
formalities of polite society. Trifling, as it 
secms in itself, mere negligence of dress is 
unquestionably a frequent cause of domestic 
unhappiness. When the richly attired bride 
degenerates into the slatternly wife, as too 
often happens, she loses her hold upon her 
husband’s admiration, and consequently his 
affection. A fondness which has been awak- 
ened by outward charms is not always proof 
against an ugliness engendered by negligence 
and a disregard to appearances. The man, 
too, who at home allows himself to sink into 
a sloven, is in no less imminent danger of 
losing the regard of a fastidious woman, 
whose innate delicacy of refinement is sure 
to be shocked at any want of propriety in 
mamner or niicety of dress. 

Without requiring from the family the 
most rigorous observance of the formalities 
of attire and ceremony exacted from society, 
we doubt whether they can be entirely dis- 
carded with safety by husbands and wives, 
children, brothers and sisters, in their most 
intimate intercourse with each other. The 
forms of decorum, though they are but sym- 
bols, should not be undervalued, for they 
serve as reminders of the mutual considera- 
tion which they signify. The man who takes 
his seat at the family table in his shirt 
sleeves, reeking with the sweat of labor, is 
not necessarily devoid of respect for his wife ; 
but the mere act of putting on a coat out of 
regard to her presence reminds himeelf of the 
dnty of courtesy, and indicates to others his 
sense of it. Allthe outward manifestations of 
mutual regard—the uncovering of the head, 
the various salutations, the “ good-morning” 
and “ good-evening,” the “good-by,” the 
“ welcome home,” the “thanks” for this and 
that, the “ please,” “ will you have the kind- 
neas?’ and the thousand other expressions 
of politeness—are as essential to the comfort 
and grace of the intercourse of the family as 
of society. 

The influence of these marke and outward 
signs of regard and courtesy is especially 
great upon children, in impressing upon them 
the duties of mutual forbearance, reverence 
for their parents, and consideration for oth- 
ers; for the young, it must be recollected, 
are only to be effectually taught, in the firat 
instance, by what is objective or recogniza- 
ble by their senses. A father who habitually 
keeps on his hat in the presence of his wife, 
or never utters 8 gentle word of courtesy to 
her, may repeat in vain the fifth command- 
ment, with all its liberality of promise, to his 
children, if in his boorishness he shows no 
outward sign of honor to their mother. 

No one questions the advantage of ceremo- 
nies aud courtesies in all our relations with 
the world at large. ‘It is,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “like perpetual lettera commendatory 
to have good forms.” To become masters of 
them we must acquire them early, and they 
are only effective and becoming in the serv- 
ice of those who have been long accustomed 
to their use. The ease which comes from 
habit is essential to their grace. The family 
is consequently the best school for the ac- 
quisition of these “good forms,” as Lord Ba- 
CoN terms them, and we need hardly repeat 
that they are inconsistent with every thing 
that indicates in the mien or dress the least 
token of the elipshod. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Brth under a Bucky Star. 


M Y DEAR LEO,—As I sit quietly in my 
q place and watch my fellow-passengers, 
hearing their conversation and seeing their 
conduct, I feel that if I were the fairy god- 
mother invited to 8 child’s christening, the 
gift that I should bring would be tempera- 
ment. If you observe the grocer weighing 
sugar and salt, it is the last little whiff that 
he casts in which turns the scale. If you 
stndy the stream in which you are hoping 
and feeling for trout, it is a little stone or 
chance bough, a drift or a waif, which has 
turned its course. Temperament is indefina- 
ble and vague and shadowy, but it makes all 
tho difference between happiness and unhap- 
piness. I know a poct who has plenty of 
genius, whose song strengthens the heroic 
and consoles the afflicted and inspires the 
young, but he is personally a nuisance, and 
his coming to your house is an affliction. 
And we all know famous statesmen who will 
be magnificent tignres a hundred years hence, 
but a wise man would run around the next 
corner rather than meet them. There are 
handsome and fascinating men, too, accom- 
plished and distinguished, familiar to all of 
us, whose wives other women envy; but 
those wives are not happy. The handsome 
husband has not s happy temperament. 
That is all; but it is enough. 

There are days in midsummer when the sky 
is clear and the fields are green and the flow- 





ers in blossom and the crops bask in the warm 
sun, and to the eye a benediction reste upon 
the world. But there is an uneasiness in the 
mind, a fateful feeling of storms and element- 
al fury, which destroys the deepest enjoyment. 
The temperament of the day is unsatisfactory. 
But in September, when the mid-glory of 
summer is past—when the leaves are a little 
sere and yellowing, and the fields are stripped 
of crops, and the pastures begin to fail, and 
there is a possibility of frost—there are often 
the most perfect days of the year both to 
the eye and the mind: full, rich, ripe, satis- 
factory days, which tranquilize yet exhil- 
arate the pure monntain-tops of the year 
bathed in celostial olixir. It is the temper- 
ament of such days which explains them. 
You may meet them in October, in Novem- 
ber—yes, in December sometimes, when every 
thing seems gone; but they have still that 
power of making you satisfied and happy: 
they are dearer than those days of summer in 
which every charm seemed concentrated. 
Or in a friend’s family how often I see 
two children, both apparently well and 
bright, and born to the same chances. One 
is clevorer than the other and more beauti- 
ful; but it is all in vain: every thing goes 
wrong with her. The other is neither very 
clever nor wry besutiful, but every thing 
goes well with her. Their family resem- 
blance is eo marked that you would say one 
is a smile, the other a frown, upon the fam- 
ily face. The fond parent watches the smile. 
He sees it bringing sunshine every where, 
even irradiating and for a moment smooth- 
ing the frown. “That girl was born under 
a lucky star,” he says. Yea—he is right. 
But 
“The star that rises with us, our life's af, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


It is temperament, and it proves her of 
angelic lineage. She is of the line of Eos— 
a daughter of the dawn. Her sister has a 
darker ancestry, and comes from the house 
of clouds. 

What else is the old fable and the ever- 
new truth of the traveler tried by the wind 
and sunf Boreas tugs at him, harries him, 
smites him, confuses him, enrages him; but 
he holds his cloak fast, and does not surren- 
der. Then the sun shines upon him, soft, 
silent, persuasive, and every muscle relaxes, 
the very marrow is warmed, and his whole 
being yields. I am that traveler. I sit here 
in my corner, and somebody, wise, witty, fa- 
mous, powerful, seats himself by me, and 
we talk all day; but with all his imposing 
force he can not lift the veil that hides the 
real me. And, again, some one comes who 
will make no mark, who will never be heard 
of, and every barrier between us is at once 
melted, and our mutual confidence flows to- 
gether like meeting waters. 1 have told 
you, I think, or some other of my corre- 
spondents, that one evening, long ago, at the 
theatre, Sappho, the queen of wit, leaned 
over to me and whispered, with sparkling 
eyes, “ What is it, dear Mr. Bachelor, that 
you find to admire in your friend Orlando? 
He seems to me the most commonplace of 
mortals.” 

“Tis his ancestry that I admire,” I an- 
swered. 

“Why, of what family is he 1” 

“He is descended straight from Apollo,” 
replied I: “he is all sunshine. There is no 
blood in his veins ; it is all ichor.” 

I am afraid that Sappho thought I had 
been drinking. But it was the simple truth. 
Apollo was not more truly the Sun-God than 
Orlando. 

The secret of a happy temperament is 
what we call good-humor. Is there any 
thing so invinciblef The gusts of anger 
aud pride and of every passion dash against 
us, and we merely resist. But we no more 
resist good-humor than a snow bank the April 
sun. Hoatility melts; opposition trickles 
away. The great orator rises in wrath, and 
foams along his speech in tremendous invec- 
tive; bnt his opponent, with one littlo sally 
of good-humor, turns the whole force of the 
indignant current away. So argument and 
reasoning are launched with power against 
a public wrong, but launched in vain, when 
suddenly a stroke of satirically truthful good- 
humor raises a langh that annihilates the 
wrong. “Lillibullero,” which my Uncle Toby 
whistled, was the song that sung King James 
out of three kingdoms. A song and a Jest 
may be more terrible than an army and a 
navy, and a British minister may fear a 
good-humored laugh in Punch as much as an 
adverse vote in Parliament. 

To be born under a lucky star is to be 
born good-humored; for to good - humor 
there is no ill luck. Orlando or any other 
invincibly good-humored man should be la- 
beled, “All is grist that comes to thie mill.” 
A happy temperament is the eye that always 
sees the silver lining in the darkest cloud. 
If you remember Charles Lamb’s Captain 
Jackson, you know what it is, The oth- 
er day I went to my shelves for a book, 
and before my hand touched it my eye fell 
upon “Elia.” There was @ temperament! 
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There was a heroism to which I always 
pay the episodical homage of reading a 
page when I encounter the book. (As if 1 
did it for homage, and not for pleasure!) So 
I opened the book, and, happily, at Captain 
Jackson. I hope that nobody supposes there 
was no such person. The only doubt would 
be which of all the Captain Jacksons it is! 
“Wine we had none,” says Elia, speaking 
of the half-Barmecide supper at the “ cot- 
tage” of Captain Jackson, “nor, except on 
very rare occasions, spirits; but the sensation 
of wine was there. Some thin kind of ale I 
remember. ‘British beverage,’ he would say : 
‘push about, my boys; drink to your sweet- 
hearts, girls.’ At every meagre draught a 
toast must ensue or a song. All the forms 
of good liquor wero there, with none of the 
effects wanting. Shut your eyes, and you 
would swear a capacious bow] of punch was 
foaming in the centre, with beams of gener- 
ous port or Madeira radiating to it from 
each of the table corners. You got flustered 
without knowing whence, tipsy upon words, 
and reeled under the potency of his unper- 
forming bacchanalian encouragemente.” 

Here, you see, was temperament actually 
plucking the sting from poverty. Captain 
Jackson gave his guests at his epare table 
the sense of ‘feast -oppressed chargers.” 
“Then sliding a slender ration of single 
Gloucester upon his wife’s plate, or the 
daughters’, he would convey the remanent 
rind into his own, with a merry quirk of 
‘the nearer the bone,’ etc., declaring that he 
universally preferred the outside.” There 
was a temperament that filled a whole house 
with sunshine and happines’. I am afraid, 
dear Leo, that you and I sometimes grumble 
if our beef is not done to a turn, or if our 
Champagne is not perfectly frappé in the dog- 
days. Let us think of Captain Jackson, and 
be shamed into silence. Why, when I think 
of my fellow-passengers who sulk and fret in 
houses full of comfort, and of loxury even, 
the Sybarites who chafe at the wrinkle in 
the rose leaf, or of those others whose sala- 
ries are amall, and whose homes require all 
the more sweetness and forbearance to re- 
lieve the hard work of the young wife or the 
old one, but who snarl and snub whenever 
they darken their own doors, am convinced 
that the American Tract Society could do no 
more usefal act than to issue a few hundred 
thousands of copies of Elia’s Captain Jack- 
son for distribution gratis in the Fifth Ave- 
nue and other suffering parts of the country. 

Iknow that temperament is of nature, and 
Lunderstand the indiguation of Hotspur, who 
declares that it is all very well for Sereno, 
whose blood never quickens, to exhort every 
body to calmness. ‘Gad, I have more devils 
to subdue every morning before breakfast 
than Sereno has seen in his whole life!” cries 
Hotspur: “it’s very easy to be virtuous if 
you're never tempted.” But if you are not 
born under a lucky star, you can acquire a 
great deal of its influence by steady resolu- 
tion. We need not be futalists because we 
acknowledge that some are born blue-eyed 
and some black. If you have heard Cecilia 
play the piano, you know what delightful 
melody it is. But know also that she was 
born with no ear for music and no facility in 
her fingers, but that she has achieved this 
excellence by vigorous resolution. If she 
had said, “Oh, I’m not made for music,” she 
would have been tuneless all her life, and all 
this pleasure which she gives to others would 
have been unknown. It would have been as 
if Captain Jackson had said, “If I can have 
no cheese but single Gloucester, I'll make 
the worst of it, and not the best.” 

Now, seeing what happiness flowed from 
his temperament upon every body, if you are 
not born with one so happy, repair the de- 
fects of your fortune—don’t aggravate them. 
When I crossed the ocean it was with my old 
friend Captain Taffrail. The captain was one 
of the unfortunates whoawake cross, and who 
are always ill-humored until after breakfust. 
Ho used to come up on deck before that re- 
past, when we passengers were all breathing 
the morning air; and whenever any one ina 
loud, cheerful, hearty tone exclaimed, “Good- 
morning, Captain Taffrail,” the captain al- 
ways bowed and responded politely, '‘Good- 
morning!” but then, turning hie head, he 
whispered vehemently to himself through 
his clenched teeth, “Oh, h—!” The cap- 
tain did his best. He could not change his 
temperament, but he could withstand some 
of ite effects. Indeed, what are manners but 
good-humored behavior? In the “ Domeetic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson,” which bas been 
just published, Pomona lately showed me 
something so apt to our subject that I will 
quote it, so that my sermon may leave a 
sweet taste in your mouth. Jefferson was 
President, and he writes from Washington 
to his grandson: “I have mentioned good- 
humor as one of the preservatives of our peace 
and tranquillity. It is among the most ef- 
fectual, and its effect is 30 well imitated and 
aided, artificially, by politeness, that this sls0 
becomes an acquisition oi first-rate value. In 
truth, politeness is artificial “humor: it 
covers the natural want of it, and ends by 
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rendering habitual a substitute nearly equiv- 
alent to the real virtue. It is the practice 
of sacrificing to those whom we meet in so- 
ciety all the little conveniences and prefer- 
ences which will gratify them, and deprive 
us of nothing worth a moment's considera- 
tion.” 

President Jefferson pushes it a little fur- 
ther—further, indeed, than is necessary. But 
this is the very case in which you are to 

“ Assume a virtue, if you have it not.” 
Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COSTUMES. 


MONG new costumes tight-fitting garments 

prevail. Pualetote and round mantles are 
shown in abundance, but they are made of vel- 
vet, cloth, fur, or cashmere, not of the material 
of the suit, and are designed to wear with any 
costume of harmonious colors. ‘his reduces 
the suit proper to the polonaise, or a basque and 
upper skirt. ‘True, such garments have been 
worn a long while, but they meet the general 
need so well that modistes exercise their ingenu- 
ity in remodeling and varying them rather than 
in devising novelties, ‘Ihe newest polonaises 
are long, with close corsage without a belt. 
When basqnes and over-skirts are made, the 
skirt is not as long as those of polonaises. In- 
deed, French importations and the designs of 
Jeading mudistes point to short over-skirts, but 
the long over-skirt of last year is so warm and 
comfortable that it will scarcely be abandoned 
this season. 

Waists of French dresses are cut long, and are 
very high in the neck, a stauding bias band half 
an inch wide being added to some, while others 
are merely corded. Shoulder seams are very 
short and high, defining the line of the shoul- 
ders. ‘There is a sezm down the centre of the 
back of all dresses, and two side bodies are ssen 
in many, thus cutting the back in six separate 
pieces. The longest of the side form: goe: into 
the armhole jst below the elbow. Basques 
still prevail, though postilion pleating is not as 


universal as last year, many plain basqnes being | 


fitted smoothly over the tournure. There is also 
a tendency to lengthen basques. Square and 
pointed vests are both worn, usually falling oper 
below the waist. Many basques on which vests 
appear are not cut with separate vests, but the 
material of the trimming (of which vests are in- 
variably madc) is laid on the front of the basque 
to simulate a vest, and is bordered with trim- 
ming. For example, a rich Parisian suit is of 
peacock green and black silks combined. The 
skirt is of peacock silk, with diagonal pleatings 
of the same; the over-skirt of black silk is piped 
and faced with peacock silk, and edged with 
black passementerie and fringe; the black silk 
basque has a pointed vest of peacock silk laid on 
the front, snd edged with passementerie. Bat- 
tons and button-holes finish the front of vests ; 
Lasqnes without vests are often fastened by hooks 
and eyes, and ornamented with bows. 

Sleeves are close-fitting coat shape, provided 
with broad, square cuffs, or else open np the 
ourer seain neaily to the elbow, and trimmed up 
the opening. ‘The half-flowing sleeve, with frill 
toward the wrist, is also retained. Wide flow- 
ing sleeves are only seen on outside garments. 

Skirts are not changed in shape, but are now 
écldom lined, and are no longer finished with 
worsted braid around the bottom. They are 
face.l to the knee with crinoline muslin, and the 
dress material is turned up at the edge for about 
two inches, and hemmed on the crinoline. 

Fringe will be the trimming of the season. 
It is shown in every conceivable design, and ar- 
ranged on every part of the dress, two rows oft- 
en passing straight aronnd the skirt, taking the 
place of flonnces, and being headed like flounces 
by bias bands and folds. ‘These fringes are oft- 
en made by hand at the modistes’, being many 
strands of thick Italian silk caught in the edge 
of a bias band, and tied in separate tassels, 
Again, there are richly embroidered velvet 
bands, or bias pieces of the dress material braid- 
ed, the lower edge cut in deep Gothic points, to 
which is added a wide fringe, with rich heading 
netted in points to fill up the spaces hetween the 
velvet points. Although ruffles and floances are 
still greatly used, there is at last a probability 
that flit trimmings will be considered most styi- 
ish and distinguished. Indeed, fringe embrvid- 
ery, brniding, passementerie, and folds represent 
the trimmings most seen on French garments. 
Folds are deprived of their stiffness and made 
Yery attractive by placing them of two shades 
alternately, or of two materials. A pretty gray 
poplin suit i trimmed to the knee by four bias 
folds of two alternating shades, the fulds over- 
lapping, and the cluster finished at the top by a 
wide passementerie and fringe; a brown delaine 
skirt has velvet folds alternating with others of 
delaine, each fuld edged by Tom Thumb fringe ; 
An ashes-of-roses poplin has two bias bands of 
black velvet corded on the upper edge with gray 
velvet, while a row of tas-el fringe (black) falls 
from below each band. Royale, or uncut velvet, 
is much nsed for folds, bands. piping, cuffs, col- 
lars, and vests on silk and fine woolen dresses. 
Few crochet or-other fancy buttons are nsed 






‘the preference is for large button-moulds cover- 


ed with the material with which the dress is 
trimmed. 
GLovEs. 

French kid gloves are imported in shades to 
match the dark, invisible tints of winter cos- 
tumes, and in rich purple and reddish-maroon 
for black suits. Quiet neutral tints are still the 
choice of refined tastes. Prettiest among these 
is a new soft shade called patty-color; asbes-of- 
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roses is revived in eight shades; real violet-pur- 
ple, with white stitching, is commended for plum- 
colored suits; and there is a wide range of 
pleasing grave shades, beginning with clear Quak- 
er drab and ending in clear Vandyck brown, 
Drab, it should be remembered, is a brown 
shade, not gray; many people confound it with 
stone or slate color, London smoke is the 
darkest gray shown. Black kid will be greatly 
used, and a new idea among these is to have the 
stitching on the back and the welts at the wrist 
of a bright color. 1f this is too brilliant, then a 
colored line of broidery on the back between 
whive stitching and white welts is chosen. Very 
handsome black gloves are wrought with gold 
thread in imitation of scalloped frills, Deep ul- 
tramarine blue, and the invisible green gloves that 
were sought after in vain, last season, are now 
shown in abundance. For those who fancy brill- 
iant colors fuchsia red and bright Magenta gloves 
are prepared ; but the Bazar can not say a word 
in their favor. 

Long-wristed gloves, with two or three but- 
tons, or the demi-long, with a clasp and volante 
(or scalloped cuff), are the choice for street and 
church. Plain gloves without ornamental stitch- 
ing are prettiest, but there isa tendency in favor 
of trimming The ordinary one-button glove 
costs $1 7%; the demi-long and two buttons, 
$2 25; with three buttons, $2 75 ; four buttons, 

c with six, $3 75. 

Evening gloves are rather deeper in tone than 
those of last season. Pearl, butf, salmon, and 
pale pink is the range of colors shown in num- 
berless boxes of lung gloves for full dress. These 
are entirely without stitching. The length of 
the glove depends upon the sleeve, and, withal, 
upon the beauty of the arm. ‘Those with three 
buttons are long enough with Marie Antoinette 
sleeves frilled to the elbow, Six-batton gloves, 
reaching almost to the elbow, are worn with 
short sleeves. 

‘Tiniest so-called infants’ gloves are shown in 
buff, gray, and brown, beautifully stitched and 
eyeleted. ‘They cost $1 26; misses’ larger sizes 
are $1 50; with two buttons, $2. 

EVENING MANTLES AND HOODS. 


The Russian cape in ottoman reps is shown 
for evening wraps. White and scarlet reps are 
most largely imported, trimmed with folds, braid- 
ing, and fringe. Black capes are richly em- 
broidered in the Japanese work in bright colors, 

Pretty hoods are made of squares of cashmere 
folded three-cornered like a st.awl, fitted over 
the forehead by three box-pleats in the centre of 
the long side, tied under the chin by a cord and 
tassel, and fringed on the lower edges. 


CORSETS. 


The demand for colored corsets increases ev- 
ery winter, the prejudice against them giving 
way gradually as it did to Balmoral petticoats, 
Bright, warm-looking scarlet and gray merino 
are the colors most worn. These are beautifully 
made up in the comfcrtable glove-fitting shapo ; 
are prettily stitched with white floss, and fur- 
nished with the new “unbreakable busks.” 
These busks are of strong yet fiexible metal, 
with a double covering of gutta-pe-cha, which so 
closely enwraps the metal that rhe corsets may 
be washed without danger of being stained by 
rust from the metal Colored satin corsets, 
black, blue, and cherry, trimmed with white lace 
and embroidery, are shown for uerading 
costumes. White satin corsets, filled with bones, 
iy beautifully wrought with white, are for 

rides, 





VARIETIES. 


The rich gros grain ribbons seen at the im- 
porters’ show two tones of a color, thus doing 
away with the use of two ribbons for trimming 
hats and bonnets in last year's fashion. The 
ribbon is about two and a half inches wide, two- 
thirds of its width being the darkest shade, the 
other third lighter. Paon green, ultramarine 
blue, pastile drab, prune, cypress green, and 
scabieuse are shown in two dark tints, The 
paler tints are shaded in the same proportion. 
Wider ribbons for sashes are shown also in two 
tones, among them olive brown, Vandyck brown, 
tan-color, garnet, and the darkest wine-color. 
Some stylish contrasts are also brought out in 
the same style of ribbons; for instance, prune 
and drab are seen together, brown and buff, gray 
and chair (a lovely flesh tint), and plum and 
chair, A well-selected stock of ribbons contains 
eighty shades of the fashionable colors. Wat- 
teau ribbons of pale tints in Roman bars are 
found in new combinations, such as green and 
flesh-color, pink and chair, blne and écra, apri- 
cot and Nile green, pink and blue, and pink 
with green. For the hair there are narrow 
double-faced ribbons, one side velvet, the other 
of satin, Soft lustreless finely corded gros grain 
ribbons are also shown for the hair, for neck- 
ties, and sashes. Wider ribbons for trimming 
bonnets are also donble-faced. ‘ 

Clerical-looking collars, with squares of linen 
in front, are stylish; but in order to be pretty 
they require more collar at the back than the 
straight standing band usually seen with them. 

The black lace scarf so generally worn is pret- 
tily shaped at the furnishing houses by putting 
three or four pleats in the centre-to make it lie 
smoothly on the shonlders. It is of dotted net 
folded nearly double, the under side deepest, 
Pleated behind, and laid in fiat pleats again 
where it meets on the breast. The whole scarf 
has an edge of lace. Made up of imitation 
netting, they cost $2 50, 

New neck-ties have a band to pass around the 
neck, and a great carelessly puffed rosette in 
front with short fringed ends. They are made 
of faille ribbon of all the fashionable tints, and 
in Roman ribbons also. 

Box-nleated blouses of woolen fabrics are 
shown at the farnishing houses. are of 
gray, scarlet, or blue merino, or of fine flannel, 
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or else of black cashmere, or even alpaca. They | was a neat woman herself. So much wrapped 


are for breakfast and house wear instead of jack- 
ets, and will serve a good purpose with double 
skirts of dresses whose bodies are worn out, or 
have gone out of fashion. Mothers will find 
them invaluable for growing girls. Three double 
box-pleats in front and back is the handsomest 
style; coat sleeve with square cuff and collar 
of black velvet. For stout figures a plain blouse 
is made, the pleats being simulated by bias bands 
piped at each edge with a color, such as tan, 
plum, or white. Plaid pipings enliven black 
waists worn by young girls with plaid skirts, 

Cloth paletots are imported from Berlin for 
girls from three to twelve years of age. They 
are in gray, brown, and plum-colored shades, 
and are beautifully trimmed with velvet bands, 
fur, and elaborate cording in braiding designs, 
They cost from $13 to $22. 

Water-proof dresses with plain waist fastening 
behind, coat sleeves, and over-skirt, are also 
shown for little girls. They are prettily lighted 
up by machine embroidery in gay colored silks— 
scarlet, green, or blue with white. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Arnotp, Con- 
sTaBLe, & Co.; Lorn & Tartor; THomson, 
Lanopon, & Co.; and Aiken & Mitizr. 








PERSONAL. 


PRECOcITY bases its claim to future greatness 
on the fact that Fisuer Ames entcred Harvard 
at the age of twelve, and Epwakp Everett at 
thirteen; Bishop Hgser translated ‘‘ Phedrus” 
into English at seven; ANNA SEWaRD repeated 
from memory the first three books of *‘ Paradise 
Lost” at nine; and Lord BroveHam wrote on 
philosophy at eighteen. 

—It is eaid of Warr Wartmax that during the 
war he was a frequent visitor at the hospi in 
and around Washington, bringing cheer and 
comfort to many a poor soldicr. During this 
time he worked for the government for $100 a 
month, sicpt in @ gnrret, ate frugally, wore 
mean clothes, and spent $70 a month for the 
sick soldiers. 

—The Pope has sent a letter to M. Tarers 
vongratulating him upon the continuance of his 
term of office. 

—The Empress Evosniz has gone to Spain 
for a couple of months, during which time the 
ex-Emperor will assuage his gricf with such 
pleasures and comforts as arc obtainable in Tor- 
quay. 

—Mrs. Lucinpa Stone, of Michigan, who Is 
traveling iu Europe with a battalion of twenty- 
six young ladies, expresses dclight with the 
young women who act as head clerks in the ho- 
tele in Ireland. Mrs. 8. says they are quicker, 
more accurate, and understand questions much 
better than men. 

—Pascuat Grovesne is not more eminent as 
s Communist than he is famous as a dandy. 
Paris has no daintier or better-dressed man. 
In gloves especially he Seveops Great force. 
Bince his it he drapes his pereon with 
such care that the satirists on tho Seine style 
him the perfumed and curled cut-throat of the 


Faubourg 8t. Antoine. 
—Mrs. RY E. Dopar, who writes pleasant 
things for Hearth and He is paid ayear 


for that service. She is both clever and beautl- 
ful, and is educating two boys in a manner 
worthy the fame of their grandfather, the lato 
Professor Jauus J. Mapzs, one of the wittiest 
and most cultivated men of his day. 

—The King of Barmah, anim: by the spirit 
of the New England trader, has amazed the mer- 
chants ofhiskingdom wy buying on three months’ 
credit $45,000 worth of cotton goods, and is un- 
doreclling the ordinary retailers. 

—It Je the agreeable custom of the Pope every 
year to send to some Catholic princess a golden 
rose, This year the recipient is the Queen of 
the Beigians. 

—Mrs. E.izasetH Dowetsox, widow of the 
late Major ANDREW J. DonsLson, who was pri- 
vate secretary to General Jackson, dicd In Ten- 
Nessec on the S0th of August. Her first husband 
was Lewis RanDoLps, a grandson of Tuomas 
JEFFERSON. 

—Count Orro Bismarck, eon of the Prussian 
premier, is described os a tall young fellow, very 
much resembling an Englishman. He spent two 
years in England studying the English army or- 
ganization, and afterw: took lessons in diplo- 
macy in Paris, wacre he was a juent visitor 
at eral Drx’s receptions. He is master of 
five modern languages, and @ great sportsman. 

—Mr. Wenve ct Paiiiips, during the last few 
years, has found but two thi to commend in 
the public press. One was the elaborate and 
able statement of tho position of the Com- 
munists, from thelr polnt of view; and the 
next, of more recent date, is an approval of 
the New Jersey Railroad Company, which, dur- 
ing the lest thirty-seven years, has transported 
over seventy millions of passengers, without 
loss of life or limb to any one inside the cars. 

—The Prince of Walcs is declared by a London 
letter-writer not to bave read a book since he 
left college, and that he declares himself unable 
to keep awake over the cleverest novel more 
than five minutes at a time. 

—The gossip in Washington diplomatic circles 
just now is about the Russian minister and “ M. 
'IsH,’’ a3 the Russian representative amiabl: 
calle him. The difficulty has assumed suc! 

roportions that unless M. Catacazy retires 

fore the Grand Duke ALExis beams upon us, 
the President will kindly furnish M. Catacazr 
his passports, and permit him gracefully to ex- 
ude from the country. 

—Colonel Forney’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Pub- 
lic Men""—the best by far that have thus far ap- 
peared in this country—will be published in book 

form when they shall have reached their hun- 
dredth number. 

—Professor Srexey, author of that strong and 
wonderfully well-written book, ‘‘Ecce Homo,” 
has completed the first volume of his edition of 
“ Livy,” which will soon be published. 

—The tleman known as the “ Fat Contrib- 
utor’”’ of the Cincinnati Commercial comes to 
the rescue of that much-criticised woman, Xan- 
tipre. He estimates that It was useless for her 
to endeavor to please Mr. Sockates, and non- 
sense to get up 8 good dinner for bim, as no one 
could tell when he would come home to eat it. 
He washed very rarely, and let his hair grow 
long, greatly to the of Xantirez, who 


up was hein phitosophy that he would onty half 
dress himself in the morning, and he appeared 
on the street so often in bis stocking feet that 
the boys dubbed him “ Old Soc.” 

—‘ The Battle of Dorking,” of which Colonel 
GroRGE CHESNEY Is now the admitted author, Is 
about to be published in French with the title 
of “La Bataille de Dorking} Invasion des Prus- 
siens en Angleterre,” with « preface by M. 
Cuartes Yuiarts. The Engligh “ Dorking” 
has sold to the extent of 100,000 copies, 

—At the Epoar-BonaPanre nuptials, celebra- 
ted on the 7th September in the Roman Catholic 
church at Newport, Rhode Island, by Father 
Guacr (Pleasant name !), the bride, who is very 
beautiful, wore a traveling dress of gray sill 
and cashmere, and hat to correspond. She was 
given away by her uncle APPLETON, Mrs. Ju- 
Lia F. Onmetant, her sister, being bride-maid, 
and Mr. CuarLes BowaraRTe, of Baltimore, 
brother of the groom, groomsman. Mra. Bo- 
NAPARTE {es daughter of the late SaxugL AP- 
PLETON and Junta WEBSTER APPLETON, grand- 
daughter of DaxigL Weuster, and widow of 
Newsoip Epgar, whe died in Paris in the 
spring of 1870. The gro. is son of the late 

EROMB NAPOLEON Bonapa?ts, grandson of 
JEROME BoxaPaRTe and Maaame PaTTERSON 
Bonaparte, and grand-nephew of Napo.eox I. 

—Wacarst, the cminentest of German ten- 
ors, has made his advent in this city, and is now 
singing in German opera at the Stadt Theatre, 
WacuTex Is out of bis first youth, being forty- 
seven, yet well preserved; voice perfect, and of 
the purest as well as of the most robust quality. 
His start in life was as a conveyancer—tint is to 
say, as a hack-driver, an occupation hereditary 
in the W. family; but having found out that 
he had a voice, he cultivated it until he became 
one of the best of actors and singers in Europe, 
and has kept on in the even tenor of operatic 
life ever since. London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin have indorsed him, and he now comes 
and begs New York to consummate his musical 
happiness. 

—Alderman Campne.y, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, did himeclf the houor to refuse a knight- 
hood from the Lord Lieutenant when the royal 
princes were in Dublin. He is a grocer and 
wine merchant, and opulent. 

—The congregation of the Rev. Dr. CHEEVER, 
when he preached in the stone church which 
stood where Tirrany’s now stands, was not 
rich, and therefore let his salary run behind 
some $60,000, When the church was sold this 

rinelpe! and interest, and be now 

lives in a villa in New Jersey, and enjoys, as was 

‘once remarked by a druggist, his opium cum 
igitalis, 

—In England quite recently a marriage took 
place which comes up to the highest point of 
romance. Some three years ago the Earl of 
Normanton dicd, leaving personalty valued at 

500,000. He had two sons and one daughter, 
and in Lis will was a clause to the effect that he 
believed that happloese in this world was fully 
attainable only in the marricd etate; that he re- 
gretted his second son was still single, and that 
unless he married by a certain given date he was 
only. to enjoy acomfortablo competence, where- 
as, ff he would mate by the time named, he should 
have a handeeme fortune. Up toa month ago 
there was apparently no sign that the young 
man would comply with the terms of his father's 
will; but, lo and behold! a few days since he 
“went and did it”—married a Tasmanian lady. 

—Madame Lovrsa MvHLBACcH is giving her- 
self to the study of English with great aselduity, 
in view of her approaching visit to this country. 
She proposcs to lecture to the Germans aud 
Gerwomen of the U. 8.—a speculation that nay 
turn ont well,and may not. German folk are 

iven to opera, ball, concert, and the salon de 
foger, but do not rave about Icctures. 

—Mr. WILL M. Carceton has been enga: to 
edit the weckly edition of the Detroit Tribune, 
and will contribute his rural sketches hereafter 
to that paper. 

—The late Duke of Argyll was ‘“‘a fine old 
Scottish gentleman—one of the olden time,” 
and not possessed of the proverbial thrift of his 
countrymen. On the contrary, he left the prop- 
erty much mortgaged. The present duke has, 
with commendable self-denial, pald off a good 

rtion of it, eo that the Marquts of Lore will, 
R the ordinary course of nature, find himself 
master of a fine fortune. 

—The foreign diplomatic world will soon be 
compelled to yicld to American sway. There 
are ew Continental embassics that are not ruled 
by American influence. The American belles 
have taken the place 6o long held by the En- 

lish. The Comtesse de Gabriac was a Miss 
Baron, from the South; the Princess de Ly- 
nar, Miss Mary Parsons, from Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Donce is the wife of the Governor of Sedan ; 
and the wife of Commander GatLLarD, who ha 
the Communist prisoners in charge, ja a lady 
from Boston. The Duc d’Aumale's secretary, 
M. Langet, is married to Miss Carman, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. CHAPMAN of antislavery celebrity ; 
and the American marriages at the imper! { 
court are without number. 

—Mr. J. Epear THOMpPson, who isto the Penn- 
sylvania railroads what Commodore VanpeR- 
BILT is to the railroads of New York, is sald to 
be one of the calmest and most persevering of 
men, always Preserving silence himeclf, and 
making others talk without asking questions, 
An English italist, having business with the 
railway magnate, was told by a wag that Tuomp- 
SON ilked to do all the talking, and the result 
was that in an interview of fifteen minutes not 
twenty words were spoken. When the Briton 
came out the wag ingaired his opinion of the 
railway financier. ‘‘ He seems to be an idiot,” 
was the response. THOMPSON, questioned re- 
specting the Englishman, expressed the opinion 
that he must be a Trappist. 

—Josern W. Fow er, Esq., of Troy, proposes 
to erect on the grounds of Union College a 
new residence for the president elect, Dr. Por- 
TER, who is his son-in-law. He has alao added 
$10,000 to the college fund. The new residence 
is to become the property of the college. 

—Uncle JEREMIAH GoFFIN, 8 disseminator of 
the truths of the Gospel among his colored 
brethren in New Orleans, recently put the ques- 
tion to certain dissatisfied converts in this wise: 
“What yer grumbling aboxt? Yer all better 
off dan yer ever spected to be—dan ye ever de- 
served to be. Did yer tink when Massa LiInKuM 

v ye yer freedom he was gwine to buy tickle 
frag Louisiana State Lottery for you besides 
Dat’s what I want t’ knew?” 
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: No. 80, and is used for trimming lingerie. It is worked with two threads (shuttles) as fol- 
Feather Duster, Figs. 1 and 2. dowa ict round Tie. both thioade ‘Gna o€ which, serves forthe: foundarion chreachsetin 
duster is made of white tissue-paper, cut in the shape of feathers, and furnished other for the working thread, together, and on the foundation thread work 3 ds. (double 
handle of strips of split cane, which are held together with a head of red carriage stitches—that is, 1 stitch right, 1 stitch left); turn these stitches downward, and work, * 
Make the handle first by winding with one foundation thread only, thus pay- 
hyr worsted around twelve strips of ing no attention to the working thread, one 
ne, each twenty-four inches long. ring of 6 ds., 1 short p. (picot), 6 ds., 1 p. 
he strips of cane are wound firmly two-fifths of an inch long, 6 ds., 1 short p., 
r, wind red worsted closely on one 6 ds. Turn the ring downward, and on the 
the handle thus formed to a length foundation thread 8 ds. ; now, with the work- 
inches from the end. Bend the ing thread only, make one small ring of three 
f cane over as shown by the illustra- times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds. ; now 
7 them around the handle two inches again on the foundation thread 3 ds., with 
half lower down, and wind them the working thread only, one small ring 
here with red worsted to a length like the former; this ring must be fast- 
inches. The ends of the canes are ened to the preceding ring as shown by the 
1 on the under end of the handle, illustration ; on the foundation thread again 
1y must spread ouf somewhat, as 3 ds., and with the working thread only, one 
by the illustration. To make the small ring like the preceding ; turn the seal- 
‘cut of double tissue-paper strips lop thus formed downward with the three 
thes and three-quarters ‘ong and an small rings, and repeat from >, al fast- 
id three-quarters ~~, slitting the ening~to the last p. of the preceding ring. 
iges as shown by sig. 2, and run red Continue the work, observing the illustra- 
backward a” rorward through the tion. In the second round, which consists 
of these  .1ps. The head of red only of one row of stitches worked on the 
| ler*he", taken double, is cut from foundation thread, fasten to the large rings 
vupplement, and is worked in point of the first round, and hold every six of the 
in the design given, with silk of the long picots together. 


the cane; the scallops on the outer 4 
»batton-hole stitched. ‘The head is Netted Guipure Square. 
:d with buttons and button-holes, so Savares of this kind are used for set- 
nay easily be removed to replace the ting tidies together. They can be joined by 
when worn out. means of netted guipure or crocheted inser- 
: s, s, * + tion, or else with strips of colored silk, or 
dallions in Satin and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery, brown or écru linen, These strips may be ornamented in simple point 
Figs. 1 and 2. Russe embroidery. For the design of the square here given work, first, the 
plaid parts of the illustration in point de toile, darn the open-work founda- 
tion in point d’esprit, and work the closer strips, which rest on the plaid 



































































































Fig. 2.—MeEpation 1n SaTIN 
AnD Haxr-pPoLka Stircu 
Emprowery. 


Fig. 1.—MEDALLION LN Satin 
aNnD Harr-poLka Stritcn 
EmBrormeERY. 





© medallions are especially adapted for ornamenting memorandum- 


Fig. 1.—Featarr 
Duster.—[{See 
Page 629.] 


For pattern and de- 


sign see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, 


Fig. 17, 





Crocuet AND MieNarpise Eperne. Tattep Epona. 


sard-cases, cigar-cases, etc. They are worked with saddler’s silk 
or dark silk cloth, velvet, or leather. On gray leather, em- 
‘in different shades of gray silk and gold thread has a pretty 
The two designs here given are worked in half-polka, 
, and satin stitch, and in point Russe, as shown by the 
tons. 


Jrochet and Mignardise Edging. 
edging, which is suitable for trimming lingerie, 
ed with mignardise and twisted crochet cot- 
». 60. Work, first, the six-leaved figures 
tly; to do this, crochetsbeginning at the 
* 8 ch. (chain stitch), going back- 
1 these and passing oyer the last, 
ngle crochet), 1 sdc. (short dou- 
chet), 8 de. (double crochet), 
lsc. This forms a leaflet; 
ive times more from +, 
‘ten the thread. In 
these leaflets, how- 
sten the point of 
a loop of the 
lise as shown 
llustration, 
he requi- 
nber of 
gures is 
work on 
r side of the 
lise one round 
vs: >%* nine times 
aly 1 se. on the next 
the mignardise, and 
p- (picot), L ch, ; the p. 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the 
these. Then twice alternate- 
on the next loop, and 8 ch.; 
en times alternately 1 se. on the 
yp, and | ch. Then 1 se. on the fol- 
loop, 4 ch., fasten to the ch. opposite, 
xing back on the 4 ch.; this completes 
the first of 
the cross bands 
in the hollow be- 
tween two scallops ; 
now eruchet 1 ch., 1 
sc. on the next loop, 
1 cross band like the for- 
mer, after the second sc. of 
the band 1 p, of 4 ch. and 1 
se. on the first of the 4 ch., and 
repeat from >. Finish the lace by 
working one round of ch. and one 
round of open-work de. for the upper 
edge, observing the illustration. 


Tatted Edging. 


‘Tuts edging is worked with tatting cotton, 


parts in the middle figure of the square, and the remaining close figures 
shown by the illustration, in point de reprise. Work a wheel in the cen- 
tre of the square. 


Corners of Tapestry Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are suitable for mats, cushions, covers, etc. 
They are worked on canvas in cross stitch embroidery. The 
colors are given by the description of symbols under the de- 
signs. For miats work the border on coarse canvas in 
Smyrna stitch (double cross stitch), and fill the centre 

with deer-skin, a plush foundation, or embroidery, 


Canvas Bell Cover. 
See illustration on page 629. 


Tus bell cover is made of No. 4 single 
canvas, and steel springs an eighth of an 
inch wide, trimmed with red worsted 

braid. Cut eight pieces of equal size 
from Fig. 84, Supplement,and sew 
them together according to the 
corresponding signs. Furnish 
the cover on the inside along 

the seams with covered 
steel springs, which are 
bent in at the points 
indicated by : on 

Fig. 84, in order 

to obtain the 
shape of the bell 
cover, Sew the red 
braid on along the seams 
on the outside, first in 
loops, and then straight, or- 
nament with beads along the 
middle of the loops, and set a 
steel spring half an inch wide, cov- 
ered with red braid, on the under edge 
of the bell cover. This spring 
on with slanting stitches of black silk, and 
furnished underneath with a ruche of red 
worsted braid. Following the straight line 
partly indi- 
cated on the 
pattern, trim the 
bell cover with sim- 
ilar braid, on which 

sew a narrower steel 
spring similar to that on 
the under edge. Inside of 
the bell cover, covering the steel 
springs that meet at the point, set 
around piece of pasteboard an inch 
in diameter, and covered with the ma- 
terial. ‘Trim the outside of the point of 
the cover with a rosette of box-pleated red 
worsted braid, and on this rosette sew a ring 
of a narrow covered steel spring for a handle. 
In sewing on the ring pass the needle through 
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Pais eee Fig. 1.—Corner or Tarxstry Borper. Fig. 2.—Corner or Tapestry Borper. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Graww Rrspox 
Bow ror tHe Harr. 


the piece of pasteboard on the 
inside of the bell cover. 


Cravat Bows and Bows 
for the Hair, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Rin- 
pon Bow ror tHe Harr. 
This bow is made of light blue 
gros grain rigbon. The ends, 
of different lengths, are fringed 
two inches and a half deep, 
as shown by the illustration. 
The seam made by setting on 
the ends is covered by a ro- 
sette of ribbon loops, trimmed 
with a tassel in the middle. 
To make this tassel take a 
piece of ribbon thirteen inches 
and a quarter long, cut off the 
woven edge on one side, and 
fringe out the ribbon until an 
edge a quarter of an inch wide 
only remains. Roll this edge 
together so as to form a tassel, 





and set it on the middle of the rosette. 






Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Ripon anp 
Lace Cravat Bow, 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grarx Rinpoy axp Lace Cravat Bow. This bow is 
of two shades of violet gros grain ribbon and lace. The loops, the knot, 
and the two under ends are of the darkest shade of the ribbon; between 





Strrr Lace Busts. 


«AF the woven edge on one side, and 
tringe it out so that only an edge 
tt quarter of an inch wide remains. 
Cut the fringe thus formed in half, 
gather both pieces at the firm edge, 
and sew them on two pieces of stiff 
lace five inches and a quarter long 
and an inch and a quarter wide, 
each in coils as shown by the illus- 
tration. Between the coils set on 
loops of velvet ribbon. The seam 
made by sewing on the ends thus 
arranged is covered by two loops 
and a short piece of velvet ribbon 
cut in points, A band of velvet 
ribbon is finally set on the middle, 
as shown by the illustration. 
fig. 4. —Critve pe Cuixe anv 
Lace Cravat Bow. This bow 
is made of pink crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. To make the 
bow ent one piece of crépe de Chine 
from Fig. 85, Supplement; cut a 
slit in this piece to :, as indicated 
on the pattern, and edge it with lace 
an inch and three-quarters wide. 
Pleat both sides of this piece as 
shown by the illustration, bringing 
Xa on @a and Xb on @b on each 
half of the piece. Make two more 
pleats on the outer edge, bringing 
xe on @c and Xd on @d. The 
upper edge of the material is folded 
over along the dotted line so that it 
forms a sort of revers. Sew the 
top together on the under side so 
that + of one half comes on * of 
the other half, thus forming a pleat 
on the outside. 
Fig. 5.—Risron axp BioxpE 
jow ror THE Harr. To make 
this bow take a piece of cherry gros 
grain ribbon twenty-foar inches long 
and two inches wide. Tie this in 
a loose knot at the middle, which 
is fastened on the edge of a round- 








this the lace is set on. 
The shorter ends are 
of the lighter shade, 
and are set on a stiff 
lace foundation, over- 
lapping each other in 
fun shape. 

Fig. 3. —Vatve 
Risson axp Frixce 
Cravat Bow. This 
cravat bow is made of 
black velvet ribbon and 
corn-colored fringe. 
Make the fringe of 
corn-colored gros grain 
ribbon forty-four inch- 
es long and two inches 
and a half wide. Cut 








Fig. 1.—Svuit ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No, IL, Figs. 5-10, 


Canvas Bett Cove: 





‘For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIV., Fig. 54 





Fig. 3.—Vetvet Ripnon ann Frixce 


Cravat Bow, 





Fig. 2.—Section or Featuer Duster. 
Fowt Size.—[See Page 628.] 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Bor 

From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


” 


Fig. 4.—Critve pe Carxe axp Lace 


Cravat Bow, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 85. 
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Fig. 5.—Rippox anp Broxpe 
Bow ror re Harn. 


piece of stiff lace two inches 
and three-quarters broad.— 
Lay the two ends of the rib- 
bon on the stiff lace founda- 
tion in the shape of a diadem, 
and interloop them again ; the 
ends are cut in points as shown 
by the illustration. Then take 
blonde two inches and three- 
quarters wide, gather it, and 
arrange it on the inside of the 
diadem of ribbon. The cen- 
tre is ornamented with an em- 
broidery figure.@ Edge the 
ends of the ribbon with simi- 
lar blonde, as shown by the 
illustration, and trim them 
with smaller embroidery fig- 
ures. Instead of embroidery 
figures, artificial flowers may 
be used. 


Stiff Lace Bustle. 


‘Tus bustle 
overlapping pi 
er edges of which 


of four 
in the out. 
‘oarse CoOL 









ton cord is hemmed. Cut of a double layer of stiff lace four pieces. The 
under piece is eleven inches and a quarter long and thirty-four inches wide, 
The upper pieces are cut two inches shorter and two inches natrower each 
than the under piece. Round off these four pieces at the under edge as 


shown by the illus- 
tration. Hem cord 
into the outer edges, 
the top excepted, 
baste the pieces on 
each other at the up- 
per straight edge, 
sew them into the 
double material of a 
shirting binding an 
inch wide, and gath- 
er them by means 
of linen tape drawn 
through the binding. 
The ends of the tape 
are tied in front, 
This bustle can be 
washed easily. 


Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girt From 6 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
No OL, Fige ilasd 





Crinotixe Bustie. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Fig. 83, 


Crinoline Bustle. 

Tuis bustle is made of crinoline, 
trimmed with ruffles and raches of 
the material. Cut one piece from 
Fig. 83, Supplement. Edge this 
piece with a box-pleated ruflle four 
inches wide, which is sewed on so 
as to form a heading an inch and 
a quarter wide. Arrange the up- 
per edge in two pleats, bringing 
x on @. Cover the remainder of 
the bustle with ruches three inches 
and three-quarters wide, arranged 
in double box-pleats. ‘The ruffle 
and ruches must previously have 
been bound with linen tape. Bind 
the upper edge of the bustle with 
shirting, and to the under side sew 
a small roll made of shirting, and 
filled with curled hair or elastic 
springs. Finish with strings of 
linen tape. 








REMOVAL OF TATTOO 
MARKS FROM THE SKIN. 


NQUIRY is frequently made for 
methods for the successful re- 
moral of tattoo marks in the skin. 
While these are generally asserted 
to be indelible, if produced by the 
insertion of some carbonaceous mat- 
ter, a correspondent of the Chemica’ 
News says that, in one attempt, 
the marks disappeared after being 
first well rubbed with a salve of pure 
acetic acid and lard, then with # 
solution of potash, and finally with 
hydrochloric acid. For further de- 
tails the inquirer is referred to Cas- 
’s ‘*Hand-Book of Forensic 
ledicine,” vol. i. p. 108. 
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WHY LADY HORNBURY’S BALL 
WAS POSTPONED. -— 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘ RAVENSHOE.”” 
OURT JOURNAL, April 12. ‘Lady 
Hornbury’s ball on May 2 is unavoidably 
postponed.” i 
‘What is the matter?” said all the world 
and his wife. On this occasion the world and 
his wife were very easily satisfied. Sir John 
must have had another stroke, and Lady Horn- 
bury would soon be the most beautiful widow in 
England of her age, while her daughter Edith 
would be one of the greatest heiresses. The 
male line was notoriously extinct. Sir John 
was a shrewd man of business, a little apt to be 


gg, and tha sary last man in the world to en- 
rich rily a successor to his house in the 


shape of a new husband for Lady Hornbury. 
The world and his wife were easily satisfied : 
one of the pleasantest houses in London would 
be closed that season, and of course Lady Horn- 
bury could nt go out in the present state of her 
husband's health, So said the world that week, 
but the world was astonished out of all propriety 
when it went into the Park next day to find Sir 
John—faultlessly drossed and as upright as if 
paralysis and he had never made acquaintance— 
riding his celebrated bay, with his faultlessly ap- 
pointed groom quite a long way behind him—by 
no means close to him as he used to ride when 
Sir John was likely to have a seizure. The 
world, in short, was utterly puzzled; the more 
#0 when he answered that Lady Hornbury was 
perfectly well, but had been called suddenly 
from town on business, and would probably not 
appear for a considerable time. Sir John was 
aman who generally did his own business as 
well as his wife's, and it seemed very strange 
that he should be riding about so coolly in the 
Park, and Lady Hornbury gone away on busi- 
ness. My@ery was added to mystery when Hun- 
ter, of the dragoons, came on the scene and re- 
rted himself returning from the camp at Cha- 
Fons, where he had been professionally examin- 
ing the French cavalry: he said that he had 
met Lady Hornbury at the station at Calais, just 
getting into the Paris train. Here was a great 
mystery: Edith Hornbary was at school in Par- 
is, and was to come out at the great ball now 
postponed. What on earth was the matter? 

Sir John and Lady Hornbury were, deserved- 
ly, nearly the most popular people in London ; 
they were wealthy, clever, kindly, and good- 
humored. He was much older than she, but 
she was absolately devoted to him, and never 
left him for an instant in his very numerous ill- 
nesses, one of which had resulted in a very dan- 
gerous attack of paralysis. There was perfect 
confidence between them, although Sir John had 
hitherto left all matters relating to his daughter 
to the care of his wife, only asking from time to 
time how the girl was getting on. She was all 
that could be desired : discreet, beautiful, accom- 
plished, and perfectly obedient in every sung 8 
most model young lady in e' veapect. rly 
in her life she had shown a will of her awn, but 
it seemed to have been perfectly subdued by her 
parents’ kindness and indulgence. An event 
which had taken place a year before this had 
shown her submission in the most remarkable 
way. She had been staying at a country house— 
her old aunt Hornbury’s—where there was a 
large general society, and a style of living under 
the careless, good-humored old maid most con- 
ducive to mild flirtation, or, what the old lady 
called it, ‘‘the young people being happy to- 
gether.” The old lady, however, drew a pretty 
sharp line in these matters; and thinking that 
Edith’s attention was a little too much engaged 
by a very handsome young fellow, a Mr. Holms- 
dale, wrote to her mother quietly, and Edith 
went very submissively home, Her mother 
never mentioned the matter to her, and all was 
perfectly secret, until, some months after, the 
maid who had been with her at her aunt’s trem- 
blingly told her that Miss Edith was correspond- 
ing with this Mr. Holmsdale, and handed her a 
letter, of which the following were the con- 
tents : e 

oe more this utter 
cag a ne Leet re ee 
are not indifferent to me, and for that one expression 
in a moment of weakness I am to be uted to 
death. You take your final answer, and letters 
from you, Sir, be instantly laid before my father.” 

“*T think that our girl has behaved very well 
indeed,” said Sir John, when his wife showed 
him the letter. ‘‘ Deuced well. I wish my sis- 
ter would keep her house in better order. The 
girl sha’n't go there again. I think we are very 
well out of it. Give me the letter.” 

“* What are you going to do with it?” 

“Send it to him, addressed in my handwriting, 


with my name signed in the corner, I shall send 


it under cover to my sister: he. butler knows his 
address, Who is this Holmsdule?” 

“*T don’t know. The villain!” exclaimed Lady 
Hornbury. 

“© We don’t know that he isa villain, my dear,” 
said Sir John: ‘‘he must be a gentleman, or my 
sister would never have had him to her house.” 

‘*A clandestine correspondence!” said Lady 
Hornbury, bridling. 

«My dear, did we have no clandestine corre- 
spondence when I was a younger brother and a 
dragoon, with five hundred a year, and you a 
fine lady, with Lord Bumpster at your heels ev- 
ery where? Did not you tell me once that if 
your mother pressed on the match with him 
that you would run away with me on five hun- 
dred ‘a year and your own fortune, and trast to 
my poor brother Tom to get ns something? 
And you would have done it, my lady: come.” 

“<1 was very young and foolish,” said Lady 
Hornbury. 

“Well, and Edith is young and wise,” said 
Sir John, kissing her. _‘‘ Now the first thing to 
do is to turn that maid of Edith’s out of the 
house.” 





‘Why, we owe her much,” said Lady Horn- 


bury. 

Ty tell you that no right-thinking young 
woman would have betrayed a kind and gentle 
young mistress, like Edith, in a love affair,” said 
the atrocious dragoon, Sir John. ‘‘ What would 
you have said to your own maid in old times if 
she had done it to you?” 

The argumentum ad hominem was a little too 
much for honest Lady Hornbury, and.she had 
tolaughagain. ‘‘ Bat,” she added, ‘‘if we send 
her away she will talk about the matter all over 
the town and country.” 

‘¢Well, then, double her wages and let her 
stay,” said Sir John; “‘but don’t let me see 
her. And as for Edith, let her have change of 
scene; give her a year's school somewhere. 
Send her to Comtesse d’Aurilliac, at Paris; she 
can’t come to any harm with that old dragon.” 

# y daughter will come to no harm any 
where,” said Lady Hornbary, proudly. 

‘That I am quite sure of, my dear. But the 
society at the old ladys pension is very agreea~ 
ble; none but the very best legitimist girls, and 
no followers allowed.” 

“T would not be vulgar, Sir John, if I were 
in your place,” said the lady. ‘* Will you ever 
forget the barracks ?” 

“You were very nearly knowing a good deal 
about them yourself, my lady, that night when 
you proposed to run away with me.” 7 

Lady Hornbary swept out of the room ma- 
jestically, and left Sir John laughing. There 
was very little conversation between mother and 
daughter, for Edith found in a day or two, by an 
answer which came from Holmsdale, that her 
father and mother knew every thing. She was 
completely impassive in their hands; bat ap- 
parently the Holmsdale wound had gone a little 
deeper than her mother had thought for. Edith 
spoke very little, and seemed cheerful at the 
thought of going to Paris. In a week she was 
with the Comtesse d’Aurilliac. 

Every letter from the comtesse breathed de- 
lightful admiration for her charming and beau- 
tiful pupil. Since madame had been forced by 
the lamentable occurrences of the revolation 
(her two aunts perished in the September mas- 
sacres) to take pupils, she had never had such a 
pupil as Edith. She was the admiration of ev- 
ery one who Nad geen her, and the brightest star 
in her little legitimist galaxy: every thing went 

rfectly well for three months, and Sir John and 

ly Hornbury were delighted. 

About this time there came to Sir John and 
Lady Hornbury a lumbering young nobleman 
of vast wealth, who was in some sort a connec- 
tion of theirs; so near that they called him 
eousin. He called one morning to say that he 
was going to Paris, and to burden himself with 
any commission to Edith. 

‘] should like to see my old playmate very 
much,” he said. ‘‘I was a lover of hers when 
we were in the school-room; I should like very 
much to see her once more, though I suppose 
she is getting too fine for me.” 

‘There was not the slightest objection to his 
seeing 28 much of his cousin as he chose, and 
Lady Hornbury wrote a note in her best French 
(Madame D’Anrilliac did not speak English, nor 
did Lord Lumberton speak French), whereby the 
Comtesse d’Aurilliac was requested to receive 
Lord Lumberton as one of their own family. 
The comtesse received him in French, and he 
responded in English : he staid on in Paris, and 
in two months the comtesse found it necessary to 
write to Lady Hornbury as follows: 


& Mavaut, “My Lord’: Lamberton's -xialts are or 
trem aent here, 101 very glad 
know Jour inetractione as regards them, I have not 
the least reason to believe that any thing has 
between milord and your beau! iter ; at 
the same time, madame, I think that he thinks of her 
a little more than he does of my other Jadies, 
while she treate him with mei the kindness of a 
cousin, I observe that in our little family parties she 
prefers dancing with M. De Rotor, 8 gentleman of 
the very highest refinement and in! juction, antil 
lately gentleman in waiting to bis most Christian 
Majesty Henri V. at Frol (whom may the holy 
raints have in their keeping !); M. De Rocroy, however, 
ap as Indifferent to as she isto him. This 
feeling of Mord Lamberton’s may rij into an at- 
tachment, or It may not. I only await your instruc- 
tions as to my management in this affair.” 

Lady Hornbary answered the letter at once 
before she went out, and, being in a hurry, wrote 
in English. What follows is a part of her let- 
ter: 

“Both Sir John and I quite spprove of Lord Lam- 
berton's visita. Edith and he wore cousins and play- 
mates, and the matter is quite a family one.” 


Which madame, with the aid of a dictionary, 
translated to mean that the -two families had 
agreed on a mariage de convenance in the Frenc! 
fashion. ‘ 

The effect of this wonderful discovery on the 
part of madame was singularly delightfal to Lord 
Lumberton, who was by this time honestly head 
over heels in love with his cousin; and also sin- 
gularly and terribly disagreeable to poor Edith, 
who, for reasons of her own, was nearly out of 
her mind. Whenever Lord Lumberton came now 
he was left alone with her, Madame D'Aurilliac 
always quitting the room after a short time, with 
a far-seeing air, as though she was looking to- 
ward St. Petersburg. to see if the ice was break- 
ing up so as to aliow of navigation; and the 
young ladies leaving also with that sir of es- 
piéglerte, or archness, of which some Parisian 
ladies are mistresses, and which has occasioned 
more than one British islander, while suffering 
from the spleen, to long to throw his boots at 
their heads. Lumberton desired to do nothing 
of the kind; he was in love, and he liked it, 
though sometimes he wonld have wished when 
they were alone that he had something to say 
for himself. Edith, of course, knew that he loved 
her, and she had no dislike for him, but would 
chat with him over old times, about his sisters, 
his horses, his dogs, and such things, which 
helped him on wonderfally, Edith knew that 


some day ‘or another he would speak, and she 
was quite ready for him. Good fellow as he 
was, she would as soon have married a chitffon- 
nier, She never alluded to his attentions to her 
mother, and Madame 1)’Aurilliac only occasion- 
ally mentioned his presence at her house as a 
matter of form. So matters went on for months, 
until there came a cataclysm. Lady Hornbury 
received this letter : 


“Mapaxx,—When I receive a viper Into my bosom, 
or a snake into my house, what do I do? I expel that 
snake or that viper. Madame, I have discovered a 
enake in the form of your daughter's maid, Rose Daw- 
gon, and I have expelled her with ignominy, having 
first had her boxes searched by warrant from the Juge 
d'Instruction, Madame, we found four thousand 
francs tu gold, which we could not retain, #0 she is 


gone free. 

“My eyes, Madame, have long been directed In a 
certain quarter. I have now, in Consequence of the 
revolution, to addrews my attention to the forming of 
young ladies. I have, therefore, an eye not readily de- 
ceived. I have noticed for a long time looke of {ntel- 
ligence pass between M. De Rocroy and your daugh- 
ter’s beautiful but wicked maid. ‘I saw an in 
and I watched ; last night they were in the shrub’ 
together for an hoar, and at last I came on them as 


they were ing farewell, Him I banished my house 
at once, telling him that his sacred Majesty lenri V. 
he comes to 


{whom the Virgin and esiute preserve ti 
is own !) should hear of this violation of my hearth. 

ler I dispatched as you have heard. 1 have broken 
the truth to your sweet and gentle daughter, who has 
acquiesced, though with sorrow.” 


‘ST told you that girl was no good,” said Sir 
John. ‘‘ You had better send for her home and 
provide for her, or she will be talking abont the 
Holmsdale business, with emendations and addi- 
tions. I shall, if Lumberton ever says any thing 
to me about Edith, tell him the whole of that 
matter.” 

Lamberton spoke very shortly afterward. He 
spoke kindly, honestly, and tenderly. He said 
he would wait any time she chose, that she 
should come out and look round in the London 
world to see if there was any one she liked bet- 
ter, but that he would not take No as an answer 
now. He looked so noble and manly in his faith 
and honor that for one instant she felt inclined 
to confide every thing to him, but she felt a chill 
as she reflected that she was in France, and that 
a deadly duel would be the consequence. She 
had been ready for him very long, and she was 
ready for him now. 

“Cousin,” she said, ‘if you think that I do 
not love you and respect you for what you have 
said, you are very much mistaken; but I vow 
before Heaven that if you ever speak to me like 
this again I will take the veil.” 

“Edith!” 

“Do you remember, in old times, my starving 
myself for a day because I was not allowed to 
go to Lady Maitland’s children’s ball?” 

“Yes, I remember it.” 

“‘T will starve myself for good if you ever 
speak to me like this again. Now you must go; 
you must go at once.” 

‘* Never to meet again ?” 

“ Never until yon have given up all intention 
or hope of mentioning this subject to me.” 

“Then it is never,” said the poor young gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Good-by, Edith.” And so he went. 

‘*T could have managed him in no other way,” 
thought Edith, after he had gone. ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low! how happy he will make some good woman 
when he has forgotten me! He has gone up 
stairs to Madame D'Aurilliac to tell her. Well, 
madame, you will not be long in arriving, but 
it is to no pu . 

In fact, Madame D’Anrilliac arrived in about 
@ quarter of an hour, with some crochet-work, 
smiling; and Edith’s old will was roused, for 
she saw that the old Frenchwoman was going to 
play # game with her which a child of six years 
old could have seen through, and she was deter- 
mined to beat madame'’s refined French fence by 
what madame would have called the British boze. 

“T have intruded, I am afraid,” said madame, 
“‘bat where, then, is Lord Lumberton?” 

“T thought he was up stairs with you, ma- 
dame,” said Edith, looking straight at her. 

“*He was on the stairs, and | saw him just 
one instant. I thonght he had come back.” 

“T thought I heard you wishing him good- 
night outside the door, madame, and telling him 
that you would put every thing right for him.” 

‘* Lovers’ ears are quick,” said madame, with 
asmile, which showed Edith that she had aroused 
the hereditary temper of the D'Aurilliacs: a no- 
toriously bad one. 

“There are no lovers’ ears here, madame,” 
said Edith. ‘‘It is useless to fence. You know 
as moch as I can tell you. My cousin Lumber- 
ton proposed to me just now, and I have vowed 
that I would sooner take the veil or starve my- 
self to death than see him again.” 

““Mademoiselle is doubtless aware that the 
match has been made up between the two 
families.” 

‘‘That is utterly false,” replied Edith. 

‘T have it in black and white in your mother's 
own hand,” said the French school-mistress. And 
we must remember that she believed that she was 
speaking the truth and doing her duty. 

“It is impossible!” 

‘‘But it is true, mademoiselle. It is very 
easy to see why it is true. In France it is said 
by English tellers of falsehood tha the majority 
of French ladies have attachments after they are 
married. It is false, at least with regard to the 
court of our Majesty of France, Henri V. (as for 
Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, all things 
are possible with them). But the worst detract- 
ors of our country always say of French girls that 
they are carefully watched and guarded until 
they leave the cloister or the pension for an ea- 
tablishment. After that the lady superior or 
the lady of the pension is not considered answer- 
able. The husband is answerable then, and that 
is the reason wl.y French husbands are the most 
attentive of all." ' 

‘* What is all this to me, madame?” 

*‘Thus mach, mademoiselle,” replied Madame 
D'Aurilliac, glowering at her: ‘‘if I had known 





as mach about you as I do now, I would never 
have admitted you into my house." 

‘*What do you mean by that?” said Edith, 
turning deadly pale, but still perfectly cuura- 
geous. She saw herself brought to bay with Ma- 
dame D’Aurilliac, and determined to fight. 

“If I had known before that there had been 
a scandal about you with that M. Holmedale [ 
would never have had you here. If it got 
abroad it would ruin me. Great Heaven, a 
clandestine correspondence !” 

‘*Did my father and mother tell you this un- 
happy business !” 

““It is quite true, then,” said madame, taking 
up a missed stitch. ‘No, or I would never 
have had you here at all. It was year treach- 
erous viper of a maid who told me, and gave me 
proofs in black and white, long a! you came 
here, for five francs. I make inquiries of ull 
young ladies. She is a wicked viper, that girl. 
‘You were so kind and so good to her, and she 
betrays you not once to your father, but twice to 
me. Is it true? But I know it is, for yon lean 
against the wall.” 

Edith roused herself. ‘‘ Madame,” she said, 
“there was a complication with Mr. Holms- 
dale.” 

“Which now is in the possession of an infu- 
riated maid-servant,” hissed out Madame I)’ Aa- 
rilliac, ‘who may ruin the character of my es- 
tablishment by telling your story. Come, ma- 
demoiselle, no more words! ‘This match with 
Lord Lumberton is fixed on by your parents, I 
have told Lord Lumberton to call and renew 
his proposals in a week. If they are not an- 
swered satisfactorily then, I must take means 
to vindicate the honor of my establishment at 
whatever cost. Go to your room, mademoiselle.” 

On the 11th of April Lady Hornbury received 
the following telegram : i 

“D'Aurilliac, Rue 8t. Honoré, Paris, to Lady Horn- 

instantly. 


bury, Portland Place, London. Co! 
ful fouble about Edith.” Pratt 


‘What on earth is the matter now ?” said Sit 
John. 

“I can’t conceive,” said Lady Hornbury. 
“Edith must be ill. I must hurry away. Put 
off the ball.” 

And so we have got round to the beginning of 
the story again. 

‘We must, however, leave Lady Hornbury to 
go to Paris, and stay in London with Sir Joha 
for a short time. Sir John took his ride in the 
Park very comfortably in spite of Madams 
D'Aurilliac’s telegram, he not believing that any 
thing very great was the matter. During his 
tide he met with an old friend, who inquired 
after his wife, and on being told that she was 
gone to Paris, asked Sir John to come and take 
dinner with him. Sir John declined, on the 
ground that his lawyer was coming to dine with 
him and to discuss very particular business. 
‘*Indced,” he said, “old. Compton is so very 
urgent and mysterious that he makes me a trifle 
uneasy. His news is veryedisagreenble, because 
he says that he will only discuss it after dinner.” 

Sir John went home to dinner at six, the hour 
in which he delighted, but at which he hever was 
allowed to dine when Lady Hornbury was at 
home. Mr. Compton was very punctual, but 
was evidently very serious, and before dinner 
was over Sir John had calculated his losses at 
about from ten to twenty thousand pounds. 
‘When the servants were out of the room, and 
Mr. Compton proposed business, that gentleman. 
looked so very grave that Sir John thought he 
should be well: out of it with fifty thousand. 

“Now, frowner, how much is it?” said Sir 
John, laughing. ‘‘How much is it? Put a 
name to the figare, and have it over.” 

“*Sir John, did yon ever hear of your brother 
Sir Thomas's domestic life?” 

“Yes,” said Sir John. 

“Do you remember a certain Marchioness de 
Toul?” 

** And poor Tom’s connection with her? Cere 
tainly. She left her husband for him, you know, 
and there was a fearful scandal. Tom fought 
the marquis, and was wounded ; but he and the 
marchioness did not live long together after she 
was divorced from her husband. Ste was a vi- 
olent and reckless woman, and heertne more vi- 
olent and reckless after the loss of her good 
name. She died in a religious house at Atniens, 
and poor Tom broke his heart ovér her desertion 
of him, for, with all his faults, he was a most af- 
fectionate fellow. I knew my brother so well 
that I am perfectly sure that she left him throngh 
no fanlt of his, I feel certain he would have 
made her every teparation in his power. As 
you yourself know, three thousand a year was 
paid to her under his will out of the estates." 

“L,fear,” said Mr. Compton, ‘that he had 
married her before she left him: in fact, I know 
it. She had a son in the convent. It would 
seem that she left with the lady superior at her 
death a packet which was not to be opened for 
twenty-four years. ‘This trust was handed from 
one lady superior to another, and was opened 
last year only. It contuins, according to the 
other party. the proofs of her marriage and of the 
birth of this boy, which the other party have ver- 
ified and are prepared to bring into court to- 
morrow. ‘he other party have a terrible casc, 
and Watson & Hicks are about the mosa re- 
spectable and safe firm in London.” 

“Phen I have never been Sir John Hornbury 
at all?” said Sir John, with a coolness which ut- 
terly astonished Mr. pton. 

“If their story is right,” said Mr, Compton. 
“© We have got to see abost that.” 

“* What became of this boy ?” 

“He was given over to the Jesuits, and wns 
bronght up at Stonyhurst. His mother provided 
for him partly with the nine thousand y-°'* 
which she had drawn from the estate in thre 
years, and partly from her own property, which 
‘was a very one. The Jesuits were honest 
stewards for the boy, according to Watson & 
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Hicks, and although he refused to become a 
priest, the young man is pretty well off.” 

“Do you believe this story ?” 

Mr. Compton did not speak one word, but 
shook his head, 

“Rain?” said Sir John, quietly. 

“It looks very much like it,” said Mr. Comp- 
ton. ‘I have been busy about the thing with- 
out troubling you, and I can not at present see 
that we have a leg to stand on. But I come to 
the strangest part of the whole story. This 
young man will make any compromise which you 
please on your own terms ; will leave you in pos- 
session of the estates and title for your life; will 
do any thing you can suggest—on one condition.” 

“You amaze me, What is his condition?” 

“The hand of Miss Edith.” 

“Like his impudence,” exclaimed Sir Jobn, 
“to ask Edith to marry him before she has seen 
him. Why, Compton,” he went on, almost vi- 
olently, ‘‘if Edith were to offer to save me by 
sach an unnatural match I would refuse my con- 
sent in such terms as would render a renewal of 
the offer impossible. I would sooner live in a 
garret on bread than consent to such an arrange- 
meni. And Edith, my own daughter, do you 
think that she would degrade herself by marry- 
ing a man shedid not love? You know her bet- 
ter, Compton.” 

“Ido, Sir John, and I know you pretty well 
also, Of course, neither of you would consent 
for an instant: only—” 

“¢ We shall have nothing, then,” said Sir John, 
“if this is true. My poor Mary! my poor 
Mary!” 

“You will have Lady Hornbary's fortune, 
Sir John; five hundred a year.” 

“Ay, but he will want that. T must be 
three hundred thousand pounds in his debt.” 

“Te is settled on herself.” 

** Ay, but I will make her give it to him— 
every penny: she never disobeyed me yet, and 
she will not now.” 

Mr. Compton looked at his old friend with 
eyes which were brightened with admiration. 
“ And this,” he thought, “‘ is the man whom the 
world calls mean in money matters, and jealous 
of his young wife!” ‘‘Sir John,” he continued, 
alood, ‘I have something to tell you which will 
surprise you more than any thing, my dear old 
friend. This young man has told Watson in con- 
fidence, and Watson has told me in confidence, 
that he not only knows Miss Edith, but is abso- 
lutely certain that he gained her affections eight 
months ago, when she was staying with her aunt, 
Mr. Holmsdale says—" 

“What!” cried Sir John. 

‘* Mr. Holmsdale—by-the-bye, I forgot to tell 
you that the young gentleman who claims to be 
Sir Richard Hornbury goes by the name of 
Holmedale, which the Jesuits gave him (they 
seem to have given him none of their evil ways, 
for he is behaving very well)—Mr. Holmsdale 
says that he is absolutely certain that his atten- 
tions would not be disagreeable to Miss Edith, 
and should his claim, on examination, be allowed 
by you, he asks you to put the question to the 

ing lady herself.” 

““Why, Compton,” said Sir John, solemnly, 
striking his hand on the table, ‘Lady Hornbury 
and I sent that young man to the right-about 
with a flea in his ear eight months ago. I be- 
lieve Edith did care for him, though she behaved 
splendidly, Sir—nobly. Have vou any idea 
whether he knew of this when he first knew my 


“Yes,” said Mr. Compton; ‘‘as Watson 
pointed out to me, he had been to them about 
his claim before he ever saw her. His affection 
for her is utterly disinterested. When he got his 
dismissal from her he waited to see if he could see 
her again, and win her affections entirely with- 
out letting her know the fearful power in his 
hands. Watson says—and Watson knows young 
men pretty well—that Mr. Holmsdale will not 
move in the matter at all during your life unless 
Miss Edith marries some one else. That is 
Watson's opinion. I am of opinion thas he 
might if he was to find a young lady more ac- 
cessible than Miss Edith; but that is all guess- 
work. Has Miss Edith any predilections in an- 
other quarter ?” 

‘That good ass Lumberton seems smitten,” 
said Sir John, ‘‘but I don’t think old D’Auril- 
liac has given him much chance. Good-night.” 

We must now leave Sir John to his own 
thoughts, and take flight to Paris, where the 
most terrible events were taking place. Lady 
Hornbury got to the Hotel Meurice by two o'clock. 
in the day, and by half past two she was in the 
salon of Madame D'Aurilliac, in the Rue St. 
Honoré, awaiting that lady's pleasure with deep 
anxiety, She had not asked for Edith, consid- 
ering it wiser to see the duenna herself. It is 
worthy of mote that Lady Hornbury had been 
thinking matters over, and had come to the con- 
clusion that Edith was not ill. Having allayed 
her maternal fears on this point, without the least 
foundation, she had traveled on alone, and by 
thinking sbout her seasickness, the rumbling of the 
railway, and her postponed ball, she had arrived 
in Paris extremely cross; and was just nourish- 
ing a mortal hatred against Madame 1)’ Aurilliac 
for having telegraphed instead of writing more 
fully, when that good lady entered the room in 
full’ war-paint and feathers, looking daggers. 
Lady Hornbary saw that there was going to be a 
fight, and determined that she would not be the 
Jast to begin it. ‘Tho conversation was carried 
on in French, which was greatly to Madame 
D'Aurilliac’s advantage. But then Lady Horn- 
bury had a great advantage in not understanding 
the most stinging of madame’s points, and so pre- 
serving a coolness which deserted that lady at one 
period of the conversation. 

“*How do you do, madame, and how is my 
daaghter Edith? May I ask the reason of this 
mysterious telegram, and whether my daughter 
is ill?” 








state of your daughter’s health, madame.” 
‘Would yon be kind enough to explain your- 
self, madame ?” 
“Certainly. Your daughter left here five days 


ago. 

‘* And where is she gone, if you please?” said 
Lady Hornbury. 

‘Into Burgundy.” 

“* With your leave, madame ?” 

““No, madame, without my knowledge. I 
have nourished a viper in my bosom which I was 
weak enough not to expel.” 

‘*If yon allude to my daughter as a viper, ma- 
dame, you forget yourself; and as for expelling 
her, she seems to have expelled herself. Are 
any further explanations convenient?” 

“*T have been most grossly deceived, yet I 
have borne every thing. Madame, when I took 
your daughter into my house, did you say a word 
about the clandestine correspondence with Holms- 
dale ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Hornbury. ‘It 
was no business of yours, And what you choose 
to call a clandestine correspondence was limited 
to a single lester from her, in which she forbade 
Mr. Holmsdale to speak to her.” 

‘Madame, her late maid tells quite another 
story,” said Madame DD Aurillac. 

“If madame chooses to believe the word of a 
discharged and most unprincipled servant in 
preference to mine, [ can only pity madame. 
My daughter is incapable of a mean or under- 
banded action.” 

“I think that you will change your opinion 
of Madame Rocroy directly,” said Madame 
D'Aurilliac, 

‘‘Madame Rocroy? I never heard of the 
woman,” said Lady Hornbary. 

“* Your daughter Edith is now Madame Ro- 
croy,” said Madame D'Anrilliac. ‘She was 
married four days ago secretly at the Mairie of 
this arrondissement, and afterward at the Car- 
melite chapel in the Rue de Brissac, and at the 
Protestant church in the Rue d’Aguess--~ " 

Though Madame D’Aurilliac said wis while 
she was looking straight into the eyes of Lady 
Hornbury, the Englishwoman never flinched or 
changed color. Her mouth was as dry as dust, 
and her heart going wildly, but she never moved 
a muscle before the Frenchwoman. ‘‘ Not before 
her,” she thought, ‘‘ not before that woman.” 

‘“*And who,” she asked, ‘‘is the gentleman 
whom madame has selected for my son-in-law ?” 

“* Madame is kind enough to throw the blame 
on me. I thank madame very much indeed for 
allowing me to admit a viper to my house, and 
then throwing the blame of what has happened 
on me.” 

‘*Now, my dear madame,” said Lady Horn. 
bury, who by this time had managed to moisten 
her dry mouth and get her heart a little quiet, 
“we qo noe want any more vipers, if you please ; 
we have had vipers enough. I must ask you 
civilly to give me an account of this matter from 
beginning to end, first requesting you to give me 
your honor as a D’Aurilliac that my daughter 
was married as you say.” 

‘* Madame De Hocroy,” said Madame D'Au- 
rilliac, ‘has made a marriage which I should 
have recommended myself bad it been sanctioned 
by your ladyship. M. De Rocroy is a gentle- 
man in every way worthy of the best woman in 
France, and of fortune, not large, but good. He 
ia a gentleman high in favor with bis Majesty 
Henri V., as these jewels will show. It would 
seem that his Majesty condescended to take ‘in- 
terest in the love affairs of M. De Rocroy, and 
knew what was going on, for these jewels have 
arrived only to-day from Frohsdorf as « bridal 
present for me Rocroy. Here are the jew- 
els my lady; perhaps you will take charge of 
them,” 


‘Thank you,” said Lady Hornbury, coolly. 
“T may as well take them until my daughter ar- 
tives in England. ‘They are very fine jewels; 
indeed, I think I will wear them myself until my 
daughter, Madame— What name did you say ?” 

“* Rocruy.” 

“*—_Ah! BRoeroy—elaims them. And now, m 
dear creature, how did all this come about? 1 
am really dying to know.” 

“Insular wretch!” thought Madame D’ Anril- 
liac; ‘she cares nothing for her daughter.” 

There was a wild, nearly bursting heart be- 
hind Lady Hornbury's broad bosom which told 
another tale, though; and one sentence was ring- 
ing in the ear of her mind continually: ‘* It will 
kill John ; it will kill John;” bnt she faced the 
Frenchwoman as though she bad no fox under 
her tunic. 

“*In consequence of your directions with re- 
gard to the visits of Lord Lamberton as the fiancé 
of Miss Hornbary—” : 

“None such were given,” said Lady Horn- 
bury, interrupting. 

“*T beg madame’s pardon. Here is madame's 
letter, in which you told me that his visits were 
a family affair.” 

“ T wish I had written in French,” said Lady 
Hornbury. 

“I wish you had, madame, I suppose that 
with that letter in my hand I may be excused 
from blame.” 

“*Go on with your tale, and we will talk abont 
blame afterward,” said Lady Hornbury, who felt 
a trifle guilty, though she would have died sooner 
than show it. 

“In conseqnence of that letter I admitted 
Lord Lumberton’s visits; nay, after I had dis- 
covered the affair Holmsdale, I encouraged 
them.” 

Lady Hornbury nodded, and sneezed in the 
most unconcerned manner, and said, ‘“‘Go on, 
madame, for you begin to interest me.” 

“*T encouraged his visits, knowing what I 
knew, and at last he to her. She re- 
fused him with scorn, and he told me of it. I 
went to her and told her that in conseqnence of 











“*T am not in the least degree aware of the the sffair Holmsdale she was destined to marry 
orders.” 


that young man by her 

“Oh, you told her that, did you, madame?” 
said Lady Hornbury. 

“Yes, madame ; I considered that I was act- 
ing under your instructions, and I told her that. 
I told her that she must give Lord Lumberton a 
favorable answer in five days, On the second 
day after that she was gone, and at night the 
young Comte de Milleflears came and told me all 
that had happened. Hehad acted as groomsmen 
and his sister as bride-maid.” 

‘* How very nice of them!” sald Lady Horn- 
bury. “You have not cot such a thing as a 
hair-pin, have you, countess? for I slept in the 
train last night, and my hair is coming down. 
Now about this young Milleflears. He is quite 
respectable?” 

“He it gentleman in waiting to his Majesty 
Henri V.” 

“Ah! we call him Comte de Chambord; I 
respect your prejadices; be will claim his title 
as King of France some day, and I wish be may 

t it.” (This vulgarism was utterly lost on 

Jadame D'Aurilliac.) ‘* Well, madame, if you 
will send me a note of my daughter's expenses 
here to my hotel to-night, I will discharge it. 
May I ask, had you any suspicions of the atten- 
tions‘of M. De Kocroy toward my danghter ?” 

“*Madame’s memory is short. I thought that 
his attentions were directed to your daughter's 
maid, and so I discharged her: she was only the 
go-between subsidized by Rocroy.” 

“©Ab! I see,” said Lady Hornbury. “ Weil, 
madame, I suppose that neither of ue has mach 
cause to talk about this matter. [I do not want 
to talk about it, and 1 should think you did not 
either. You had better not. If you hold your 
tongue, I will hold mine; if you speak, I will 
tuin you. You depend on your pension; and af- 
fairs of this kind, so grossly misconducted as this 
has been by you, would ruin a dozen pensions.” 

So Lad Hornbu: got into her fiacre and 
went to. the Hotel Meurice after her great vic- 
tory. Madame D'Aurilliac would have given a 
year's income had she seen her in her bedroom 
alone with her maid, an old friend, who had been 
her nurse in times gone by. 

“Pinner,” said Lady Hornbury, throwing 
herself in a chair, ‘‘I have borne up, before that 
woman, bat I am going to die.” 

“What is the matter, my lady?” said the 
maid, kneeling before ber. 

“T never can face Sir John. And oh, my 
Edith! my Edith! dearer than ever, why could 
you not have trusted your mother ?” 

‘*Is Miss Edith dead ?” asked the frightened 
maid. 


‘*No, Pinner; bat she has married a French- 
man, and deceived us all. Oh, Madame D'Au- 
rilline, I will remember you /” 

Pinner got her mistress to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. Lady Hombury wrote a letter to her 
daughter, puste restante, Dijon, full of tender- 
ness and kindness, only regretting that Edith 
had not confided in her, and putting her entirely 
in the right about Lord Lumberton's attentions, 
“*T will uot conceal from you the fact, my dar- 
ling, that we should have liked you to marry 
Lord Lumberton, but that old idiot, Madame 
D'Aurilliac, mistook every thing. As for this 
Rocroy of yours, give him « box on the ears for 
me, and tell him that I will give him another 
when I meet him.” 

This was the way that Lady Hombury got 
out of the ‘was she a wise woman, or 
was she not? I that she was wise. She 
said to Pinner beftrc he cried herself to sleepy 
‘She shall love me still, thozgh that miserab! 
old Frenchwoman made e 
must be off by the first train to Calais, and [ 
taust break it to Sir John. That woman 1'Au- 
rilliae wifl send in her bill to-night. Wait up 
and pay tt. It will be ten thousand francs, or 
thereabouts. Don't haggle; I'll give her her re- 
ceipt some day.” 

Sir John slept over Mr. Compton's astonishing 
communication, and he came to this conclusion, 
that it wap in all probability perfectly true. 

In the first place, it was obvious that Compton 
believed it, and Compton was the first solicitor 
in London. It was also obvioas that Watson 
believed it, and Watson was the last man in the 
world to take up a case unless he was as good as 
certain. Compton migAg still find something not 
known as yet, but it seemed highly improbable. 
Sir John quietly acquiesced in the matter as far 
as he was concerned: the worst thing was the 
breaking it to his wife. 

‘* How will she take it?” he repeated to him- 
self a hundred times over. ‘‘ There will be one 
explusion when | tell her the truth about Comp- 
ton’s story, and another when I order her to give 
up her fortune. I wonder how she will go through 
with it. Poor sweetheart, she has never seen 
trouble yet.” 

Here she was, late the next day, fresh from 
Paris with a new bonnet and a frank smile. 
‘Now, John,” she said, ‘‘ you may kiss me, but 
if you rumple my bonnet you rumple two pound 
four, and so I warn you.” 

Sir John sat down and told her the whole 
matter, as Compton had related it, from begin- 
ning to end. 

“Edith could make every thing straight for 
us,” said he, in conclusion. 

‘* How?” 

‘‘The claimant is that young man Holmsdale 
who was in love with Edith. He will never 
move in the matter during my lifetime if Edith 
marries him. He says that he has won her 
love, could the match be bronght about. And, 
by-the-way, how is Edith, for I had forgotten to 
ask you?” 

‘Now this is checkmate!” said Lady Horn- 
bary. ‘‘How is Edith? Why, Edith is as well 
as a bride can expect to be. Edith, living in 
that atmosphere of lies which every French- 
woman carries about with her, has been fright- 
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ened by old D'Anrilliac into ronning away with 
a French count, Edith is now Madame De 


‘Ie he a gentleman ?” asked Sir John. 

“Oh yes; a man about Frohsdorf. By-the- 
bye, here are the jewels which the Comte de 
Chambord sent her.” 

‘She might have done worse,” said Sir John. 
“Has he money?” 

“*He has enough,” eaid Lady Hornbury. 

“*Well, then, under the clreamstances, we 
really must not grumble,” said Sir John. ‘ Now 
come, let us go down and meet old Compton.” 

Old Compton was waiting for them, and din- 
ner was waiting for all three of them; bat old 
Compton wanted a few words on®business be- 
fore they went into the dining-room. 

“*Sir John,” he said, ‘‘you have, I 
pat her ladyship in possession of the fecal 

“*T have,” said Sir John. 

“* My lady,” said Mr. Compton, ‘‘I have been 
at work ever since I spoke to Sir John, and I 
have to tell your ladyship that we have aot a leg 
to stand on; those Jesuits are good men of busi- 
ness.” 

“*Well, we have prepared our minds We 
are beggars.” 

“*Sir John told you the terms of the compro- 
mise?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hornbury, ‘‘but sach a 
compromise happens to be impossible. My 
daughter Edith has married a Frenchman. She 
is now Madame De Rocroy.” 

‘*Madame De what?” shonted old Compton. 

‘*Madame Da Rocroy,” said Lady Hornbary. 
‘(My danghter's husband's name is Richard de 
Rocroy.” 

‘*Have the goodness to bring me a giass of 
wine,” said old Compton. ‘I am faint.” 

Lady Hornbury rang the bell violently, and 
not waiting for the footman, hurried Mr. Comp- 
ton and Sir John into the dining-room, where 
she poured out a glass of wine. 

‘“Don't you see what you have done?” said 
Mr. Compton, after he had drank his wine. 

“*Not in the least,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“Don’t yon see that your daughter has mar- 
ried Holmsdale—the very man we wanted her to 
marry. This Holmsdale, whom I believe to be 
your nephew, always has taken the title of Ro- 
roy in France. Your daughter has married her 
cousin, and we are uncommonly well ont of it. 
Sir John, do you forget every thing when you 
forget that the family name of the De Touls was 
Rocroy?” 

“Thad completely forgotten it,” eaid Sir John. 
And so they went to dinner, and discussed mat- 
ters very quietly. 

“* How conld this astounding result have come 
about ?” said Sir John. 

“ft is perfectly plain to me now that we have 
to thank the folly and stupidity of the Comtesse 
d’Aurillinc for this," said Lady Hombury. ‘She 
put things in a false light to Edith, and Edith 
was foolish enoogh to believe that we should 
force her into a marriage with Lamberton. Well, 
now, what do you say about my going to Dijon 
and taking Mr. Compton ?” 

“Or what do you say to my going to Dijon 
and taking Lady Hornbury?” eaid Mr. Compton. 

“Well, you must fight it out on the way as 
to who is the commander-in-chief,” said Sir 
Jobn, '' but you had better both go. Compton, 
you have fall power to act for me with this man. 
I feel ure that I shall like him. Mary, my 
Jove, what do you say to dropping the title, and 
becoming Mrs. Hornbury ?” 

“*T think, on the whole, that it would be the 
beat thing to do for Edith's sake. The world 
will say some hard things of us, but we can 
langh at that. However, nothing can be done 
until I have taken Mr. Compton to Dijon.” 

Edith had written a letter to her mother, which 
had crossed that Iady’s; she was therefore pro- 
foundly astonished, as she was sitting alone, deep- 
ly anxious, to see her mother come sailing into 
the room, and saying, ‘‘ My sweet Edith, get me 
some tea. I am as tired as if I had walked all 
the way. Where is your cousin ?” nL 

‘* My cousin, mamma?” 

“*T should say your husband. Don't you know 
that you have married your cousin, and are. iv 
Hornbury ? Come here and kiss me, you curious 
child. So he has never told you.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Compton and Edith’s husband 
had been in conversation. At first that young 
gentleman refused emphatically to touch the es- 
tates, titles, or any thing else, save a decent al- 
lowance from Sir John. The moet that he could 
be got to do was this: he was to be received as 
a nephew of Sir John’s and heir to the baronetcy 
at Sir John's death, drawing such money as 
should be decided on from 
marriage was to be immediately announced, and 
Sir John was at once to be told to do so. 

‘Now, my dear Sir, I want to ask yeu to do 
a certain thing very much.” 

‘*] will do it,” said Richard Hornbary. 

“* Go at once, to-morrow, to Frohedorf, and take 
your wife with you. Yon are pretty sure of a 
welcome m 

‘I see,” said the bridegroom, laughing. 


People in London have got over the matter pV 


very easily. Sir John appeared in the Park on' 
his famous horse, and told every body his own:. 
version of the affair. His daughter Edith had 
married her cousin Dick, abroad, and her mother __ 
had gone over to see her. The bride and bride- 
groom were staying with the Comte de Cham- 
bord at Frohsdorf: the jewels which the bride 
had received from the legitimist aristocracy were 
very handsome, monstrou. handsome: the git: 
had won every body's heart ove - there, 

The world was a little puzzled au-nt this new 
nephew of Sir John’s, and also rather amazed 
at the suddenness of the marriage; but there 
came half a dosen other things to wonder about, 
and so the postponement of Lady Hornbury's 
ball was soon forgotten. 
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three inches and a quart 


quarters wide, pleated in a similar manner and turned upward, 
~fs set on in connection with the upper ruche. The over-skirt 
und basque-waist are trimmed with 
inch and three-quarters wide. 


silk piping. Fawn-colored crape bonnet, trimmed with roses, 


“* Poult de Soie Evening Dress, 


violet poult de soie. The under-sk 
box-pleated ruches of the material five inches wide. The back 
breadths of the Over-skirt are cut straight, Arrange the shorter 
front breadths as shown by the illustration. The waist, which 
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Pearl Gray Silk Walking Suit. 


Peant-cororep silk dress with over-skirt and plain high waist. 
The draped over-skirt and the sleeves are trimmed with box-pleated 
ruffles of the material. - Mantelet of steel blue gros grain, trimmed 
with a velvet border and bows of gros grain ribbon. Gray poult de 
soie bonnet, trimmed with feathers and gros grain ribbon of the 
same color. To make the mantelet, first join on the pieces turned 
down in Supplement on Figs. 45° and 45, and complete the pieces 
by joining them along the line cut across according to the corre- 
sponding letters in the shape of the diagrams, Figs. 45* and 45>, 
which are reduced to one-sixteenth of full size. Then cut of gros 

ain and silk for the lining two pieces from Figs. 45* and 45>, 
Sew up these pieces from 1 to 2 in the middle of the back, sew the 
shoulder pleats in the mantelet, fell the lining to the material along 
the front and bottom, and cord the neck. Cut a slit from x to? 
along the deuble line on Fig. 45%, fell the material on the lining, 
and sew the trimming on the mantelet as shown by the illustration. 
Finish with hooks and eyes for closing. 


Beaver Mohair Walking Suit. 

Tus suit consists of a double skirt and basque-waist, and is 
made of black beaver mohair, The trimming is composed of bias 
strips ofblack velvet and twisted silk fringe. The velvet strips are 
cut out in scallops at the upper edge. Black Neapolitan bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers, . ‘To make the waist, cut of the 
smaterial and muslin lining two pieces each from Figs. 46-48, Sup- 
i-lement, allowing an inch and a quarter extra material/at the front 
edge of Fig. 46, and one piece from Fig. 49. Cut the sleeves from 










Braver Monarr Watxtno Sour, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 46-49, 


Fig. 4 of No. I. of the present Supplement, but only to the 
straight line given on the pattern. Baste the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the fronts, hem down the extra ma- 
of the right front on the wrong side, and make the but- 
ton-holes therein. ‘The extra material on the left front is left 
for a fly, on which the buttons are sewed, When the waist 
has been joined according to the corresponding figures, cut a 
slit in the back from the bottom along the double line to *, and 
face the bottom of the waist, including the slit, with a bias strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide; the neck of the 
waist is corded. Sew on the trimming as shown by the illus- 
tration and partly indicated on the pattern. Sew up the sleeves, 
face the bottom with a strip of silk an inch and three-quarters 
wide, trim them as shown by the illustration, and sew them 
into the corded armholes. 


Silk and Cashmere Walking Suit, 

Skint of fawn-colored silk : over-skirt and basque-waist of 
cashmere of the same color, The skirt is trimmed with a puff 
seven inches and a quarter wide, and box-pleated silk ruches 
‘wide. A ruffle an inch and three- 











folds of the material an 
These folds are headed with 


Tue suit consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and pointed waist of 
irt is trimmed with three 



























Peart Gray Sirk Warxrxe Surr 


Fo: pattern see Supplement, No. XI, 
Figs, 45* and 45, 


Povtr pe Som Evento Dress, 


is heart-shaped and has a long point at the front, is cut from 
Figs. 1-3 of No. I. of the present Supplement, making the poing 
somewhat longer. The small basque consists of a box- 

strip of the material four inches wide, which is sloped off toward 
the front as shown by the illustration, Tight sleeves, 
and cuffs of fine linen trimmed with lace. . 


Girls’ and Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-6, 
See illustrations on page 638; 

Fig. 1.—Comrvre ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years 
Part the hair from ear to ear and down through the middle, 
the ends of the back hair together with a ribbon, ai si 
under the hair at the neck. The huir is then held 
shown by the illustration, with a silk ribbon, which 
bow. The front hair is combed up and fastened on 
crosswise, so that the curled ends of the hair fall 
hair, ‘The bow is set on as illustrated. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure ror Girt From 470 6 Years 

, hair is slightly waved, and parted from ear to ear an 
middle. ‘The back hair is combed down, Each half 
hair is combed up, a colored silk ribbon is then x6 
each half, and the ends of the ribbon are tied in a bow. In 
to prevent the front hair from falling, draw a strand of it 
toward the middle of the parting, so that the bow thus 
nearer the roots of the hair, = 

Fig. 8.—Lavy’s Corrvre. For this coiffure a small 
the front hair, parted in the middle, is partly combed down 
two small crépes at each side, and partly combed up and fastened 
above the ear for the present. A larger part of the front hair is 
combed down on each side over a thick crépe ; the ends of this 
are also left unnoticed for the present, and are pinned together 
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Smx AND CasHMERE WaLkine Sorr. 


on the middle of the back of the head. Each half of the back 
hair parted in the middle is then combed up toward the side and 
joined with the smaller part of the front hair pinned above the 
ear, after which it is plaited in a loose braid over a three-strand 
crépe. The end of the braid at the right side is fastened aboye 
the beginning of the braid.at the left side. The left braid ig fast- - 
ened on the right braid, lower down, as shown by the illustration, 
and this point is covered with a bow of colored ribbon. The ends 
of the front hair previously left unnoticed are then arranged in 
the middle of the back of the head in a loop turned upward and 
a larger loop turned downward; to do 
this tie the hair tightly together with a 
narrow ribbon, and cover the latter with 
a bow of colored ribbon, 

Fig. 4.—Lapy's Corrrure. For this 
coiffure part the hair evenly from ear to: 
ear, ‘The back hair is parted once more: 
in the middle of the back, and each half 
rolled up over a erépe toward the middle; 
the two ends are fastened underneath thet 
rolls. The under parts of the front hair 
directly above the ears are combed back 
smoothly, and the ends are fastened be- 
tween the rolls of the back hair. Comb: 
down the upper front hair on each side: 
over two flat crépes, so that it forms loose 
pu arrange the ends in curls, which 
are suffered to fall down the back, OF 
the remaining front hair, which must be 
Short, form several tufts of small curls, 
and arrange them as shown by the illas. 
tration, 

Fig. 5.—Lavy’s Cowrore, This col 
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fure resembles Fig. 3 in its first detail. Divide the hair, which is 
parted in the middle, into two halves from ear to ear, comb the top 
of the front hair to the sides over crépes, and brush the under part up 
smoothly. Comb up each half of the back hair toward the ear, join 
it there with the 
ends of the front 
hair, and part it in 
two strands, which 
are laid over two 
crépes of equal 
length and wound 
around each other. 
The wound hair 
roll. at the right 
side hangs low 
down the neck, and 
the end is fastened 
underneath the be- 
ginning of the left 
roll, The latter is 
wound around the 
head in the shape 
of a diadem, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Several 
tufts of long and 
short curls, ar- 
ranged as shown 
by the illustration, 
complete the coif- 
fure. 

Fig. 6.—Lapr's 
Corrrore. For 
this coiffure ar- 
range the back hair 
in several long 
curls. .The front 
hair is combed up 
over several small 
crépes, and also arranged in curls, which fall over the curls at the 
back. A spray of blackberries and several loops and ends of colored 
silk ribbon trim the coiffure as shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 1.—Girt’s Corrrure. 


Manner of ar- 
ranging Veil, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue _ illustrations 
sliow a simple and be- 
coming manner of ar- 
ranging a veil made 
of a piece of lace three- 
quarters of a yard 
square. The centre 
of the veil is laid on 
the middle of the head, 
so that one corner cov- 
ers the face and the 
opposite corner the 
neck, ‘The corners 
that fall at the sides 
are held together by a 
. jet agrafe on the mid- 
dle of the back of the 
head. In arranging 
larger veils the cor- 
ners are crossed and 
tied loosely, so that 
the veil falls comfort- 
ably on the face. 








WHITE 
ELEPHANTS. 


HERE is some- 

thing very attract- 
ive in what is trans- 
parent, pure, or white. 
‘What pretty descrip- 
tions have been given 
of mountain snows, of white roses, and lilies of the valley! We 
clothe our very angels in white robes, and look upon a diamond with 
singular complacency. What are all the colors of the rainbow or of 
the prism created for but to be blended into an all-absorbing white- 
ness? What is virtue but purity? what is vice but a stain? what is 
infancy but a white page 
without a blot? The Bud- 
dhists, it is known, haye a 
special reverence for white 
quadrupeds. I have seen a 
white monkey honored with 
special attention, And white 
elephants have been the 
cause of many a war, and 


Dress Cap ror Evperty Lapy. 


For pattern and description a Supplement, 


No, V., Figs, 15 and 16, 


Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Corrrune. 





Fig. 2. ARRANGEMENT OF VEIL.—Back. 
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Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Corrrure. 


their possession more an object of envy than the conquest of 
territory or the transitory glories of the battle-field. In the 
money market a white elephant is almost beyond price. Ten 
thousand sovereigns would hardly represent their Pecuniary 
value. A hair from their tail is worth a Jew’s ransom, It 
was my good fortune to present to the First King of Siam (the 
Siamese have two kings, exercising su- 
preme authority) presents with which 
I had been charged by my royal mis- 
tress. I received many presents in re- 
turn; but the monarch placed in my 
hand a golden box, locked with a gold- 
en key, and he informed me the box 
contained a gift far more valuable than 
all the rest, and that was a few hairs 
of the white elephant. And perhaps 
it will be well to state why the white 
elephant is so specially reverenced. 
Because it is believed that Buddha, 
the divine emanation from the Deity, 





















must necessarily, in his multitudinous metamorphoses—or trans- 
missions through all existences, and through millions of eons— 
delight to abide for some time in that grand incarnation of purity 
which is represented by the white elephant. While the bonzes 
teach that there 
is no spot in the 
heavens above, 
or the earth be- 
low, or the wa- 
ters: under the 
earth, which is 
not visited in 
the _ peregrina~ 
tions of the divin- 
ity, whose every 
stage or step is 
toward purifica- 
tion, they hold 
that his tarrying 
may be longer 
in the white ele- 
phant than inany 
other abode, and 
that in the pos- 
session of the 
sacred creature 
they may possess 
the ‘presence of 
Buddha himself. 
It is known that 
the — Cingalese 
have been kept 
in subjection by 
the belief that 
their rulers have 
a tooth of Bud- 
dha in the temple 
of Kandy, and 
that on various 
tracks of the East impressions of the foot of Buddha are rever- 
enced, and are the object of weary pilgrimages to places which can 
only be reached with difficulty; but with the white elephant some 
: vague notions of a vital 
Buddha are associated, 
and there can be no doubt 
that the marvelous sagac- 
ity of the creature has 
served to strengthen their 
religious prejudices. Si- 
amese are known to whis- 
per their secrets into an 
elephant’s ear, and to ask 
asolution of their perplex- 
ities by some sign or move- 
ment, And most assured- 
ly there is more sense and 
reason in the worship of 
an intelligent beast than in 
that of stocks and stones, 
the work of man's hands. 
And yet, after all, the 
white elephantis not white, 
nor any thing like it, It 
is of a coffee-color, not of 
unbarned, but of burned 
coffee—a dull brownish- 
yellow, or yellowish-brown 
—white only by contrast 
with his darker brother. 
The last which reached 
Bangkok was canght in 
the woods. The king and 
court went a long way out 
into the country to meet 
him, and he was conduct- 
ed with a grand proces- 
sion, much pomp and mu- 
sic and flying banners, to 
the capital. There a grand 
mansion awaited him, and 
several of the leading nobility were appointed his custodians. The 
walls wv.c painted to represent forests, no doubt to remind him of 
his native haunts, and to console him in his absence from them. 
All his wants were sedulously provided for, and in his “walks 
abroad,” when ‘many poor he saw,” he was escorted by music and 
caparisoned by oat, 
vestments. His grand- 
est and farthest prome- 
nades were to bathe in 
the river, when other 
elephants were in at- 
tendance, honored by 
being made auxiliaries 
to his grandeur. Now 
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Fig. 2.—Girt's CotrFure. 


Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Corrrure. 





Dress Cap ror Evperty Laps. 


For pattern and description see Supplemer 
No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 


Fig. 6.—Lapy's Coirrore. 
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the two sovereigns sought his presence, toilettes; this will be worn over black silk, satin, | her sittin room, in which every thing has grown 
ny ra not learn that his dignity condoseeuded and velvet, bat more particularly over satin, | old with fier, harmonize with her gray hair and, 
to oblige them with any special notice. But he | which is the best combination of the three. ecole frame: Tt is the weet pictare of eeren nye 
wanted no addition to that dignity. Every thing | Black crape, satin, and jet produce a most har- th rcLit dren for wbon eae Plann aa ee toh ‘ed 
associated with majesty and rank bore his image. | monious effect. To take away the somewhat | into the keeping of the Lond. He will guard 
A white elephant is the badge of distinction. | sombre aspect of the toilette the head-dress is them in the world which is disappearing from 
The royal flags and seals, medals and moncys— | composed of bright-colored flowers—pomogran- | her view. She can do no more, Her ble in 
on all sides the white elephant is the national | ate blossoms, roses, or fuchsias, Black or dark | her hand, faith and love In her, heart, she waite 
emblem, as the cross among Christians, or the | crape will also be used for flounces and over- without fear for the closing hour. 
crescent among Turks; and the Siamese are | skirts on silk and velvet dresses of the same ‘A warm discussion on cookery has arisen tn 
prouder of it than Americans, Russians, Ger- | shade. England—though perhape eae ope ates 
mans, or French are of their eagles, or Span- Hitherto we have not gone beyond theatres on nd Mise Li "ite Beckett a paper read cerns 
iards. of the golden fleece. The Bourbon ori- | and evening receptions. No one has ventured the British clenss ‘Association’ ene orted that 
flamme, the British union-jack, show bat faintly | as yet to utter the word ball, and, in fact, it is cookery is “a hi shly intellectual ‘process ;” that 
in the presence of the white elephant. supposed that there will not be much dancing | women cook quite as well as men; that, there.” 
next winter. But who can answer for a nation fore, women are intellectually the equals of men; 
which rebounds the higher the harder it has post ond (bat women cocks are, py cormparisou, under, 
3 which is rui i ve billi sid for their work. An indignant opposer of 
PARIS MODES. rie. Meer al ome me = mr This doctrine declares that ‘“ Mise Becker is from 


[From ovz Own Coraesronpent.] ernment, yet undertakes works of reorganiza- imeellgeet ena es MOD as It is pore le for aa 


; ; * = ‘o say 
ARIS is dispersed at this season over evel tion before which the most stable governments | j, <p Lighly Intellectual process’ is to talk tafi 
P corner of ro Branee: The sea-side Noone: would shrink appalled? We need he surprised nonsense ; Yo assert that wore can cook as well 
watering-places, and country houses afford hos. | at nothing—not even at seeing the Parisians as men is to assert what is, as a matter of fact, 
itality to the Parisians exiled from their homes dancing among the piles of ruins in their city, | untrue; to wonder that women cooks are pal 
r the fervid heat of summer: and Versailles, | the work of the Commune and its accomplices, less than men cooks is to quarrel with the effects 
? litude, has’ ined ha Emmetine Raymon. of free competition; and, as women do not cook 
after a century of solitude, as regained an ani ug well as men, it is absurd to argue that they 
mation biel lr poate wer mn such intensity —_—_—_—_—_—— ‘ are the: equals of aes in a things pecause they 
under Louis . ersailles has witnessed, in- “- are their equals in the ‘intellectual process’ o| 
deed, after the German invaders, the Assembly SAYINGS AND DOINGS. - cookery,’” wl e 
and the council of war called to try the hand. UTUMN-—the transition period from hot to 
ful of criminals snatched from the leeing Com- A cold weather—with all Be brilliant beauty Now that children, after a summer's vacation, 
mane. It is also at Versailles that are found, | and its soft, mellow days, is a time when cer- | are resuming their school dutics, parents would 
if not the ministries, at least the ministers, and | tain kinds of malarious fevers are Prevalent, | be wise to ascertain, personally, that Proper ar- 
that M. Thiers every Sunday gives his little se- | Many theories have been advanced to account | rangements are made to preserve the -hesith of 
lect dinner-parties, which never exceed twelve in | for the origin of these fevers. One, which bas | thelr young danghters. fon gftote from an ex- 
‘ect dinner-parties, illes that th fash. | been recently suggested, is worthy’ of epecial | change a Paragraph which will be sufficiently 
number. It is at Versailles that the new fash- consideration, because, if correct, the provent- | Suggestive to every careful mother: “ Many 
the erouble to study Versi, he wiltnovonase | lve 4ftnst tile clan of discas e stPie’ or ea with curvature of te oun ei are aft 
8 @ will no longer | wi . a ji | * 
the trouble to study Versai les, ger | within reach of every individual. This theory duced, the doctors affirm, by requiring them to 


Practice several hours a day on the Piano with- 


and tunics of white corded silk, also trimmed 
with ruches, and the latter looped with large 
rosettes of the two colors. A Yellow rose and 
purple pansies in the hair; long tulle veils.”* 

The nursery for exotics which is pelne con- 
structed at the ppper Part of Central Park will 
be composed of glass anc. iron, and be 200 feet 
wide by 175 decp. It is thought it will be capa- 
ble of containing 60,000 plants, 

A storm generally travels twenty-five miles an. 
hour; the average velocity of a tornado is fifty 
miles. Such is the conclusion from observa- 
tions of the signal service. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


Br Miss BRADDON, 

Action oF “Lapy Avpiar's Szoner,” era. 
——_____ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“Uy I SHOULD MEET THEE—" 


Mr. Woosrer’s villa was almost Perfection 
in its way.. There'was something of that osten- 
tatious simplicity whereby the parvenu endeav- 
ors sometimes to eecape from the vulgar glitter 
of his wealth. ‘The chairs and tables were of 
unpolished oak, and of a rustic fashion. There 
were no pictures, but the walls of the dining- 
room were covered with majolica panels of a pale 
gray gronnd, whereon sported groups of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses after Boucher, painted 
on the earthenware with the airiest brash in del- 
icate rose-color; the drawing-room and break. 
fast-room were lined with fluted chintz, in which 
the same delicate grays and rose-colors were 
the prevailing hues. ‘The floors were of inlaid 
woods, covered only by a small Persian carpet 
here and there. There was no bulil or marquet- 
TY, Not a scrap of gilding or a yard of silk or 
satin, in the house; but there was an all-per- 
vading coolness, and in every room the perfume 
































































































































know Paris. Versailles is this year, as regards | js, in brief, that maint is nee And that warm 
our poli 1 men and the interests that gravitate clothin, articularly at ni! and a fire, aro 
rourd them, both town and country. rs safe; anvils Whenever and wherever the days | Out any support for the back or feet. 
Fashion has just invented a new shade, called | are hot and the nights cold it is likely to be — 
Paris en feu—a reddish, petroleumish tint, with | Uahealthy; and many malarious districte are} A Colorado Correspondent of the New York 

Dene en d by fun) Poe th hit. But | 20ted for their extremes of datly heat and night- | Times writes in glowing terms of the Prosperity 
wheat a we ba surpriood etruch m ivctbacee y cold. oes Sis Union, in jen by arti- and inarvelons growth oe the lese-than-two- year | of freshly gathered flowers 

'y shot . cle on this subject, gives many striking instances | | wn of Greeley, rowth”’ refers quite as . * . be . 
fancy? Surprise is only possible where memory | in proof of this ti eory. e mention one or | mach to vegetation ‘as to the increase ore opula- Mr. W Ooster told his fashionable acquaintance 
is lacking. Have we forgotten that in 1794 la- two only, which will be sufficiently suggestive . Though Grecley is noted as a model tem. | that in winter the villa was a howling wilderness 
dies wore their hair dressed & /a victime—that | to the oughtful. Perance town, the citizens are said to be intem- | by reason of damp and rats; but there were those 
is, cut short in the neck, as the executioner was The pestilential rocks at Hong-Kong, and Perate—in. the use of water, “They revel and | of his Bohemian friends who could have told of 
wont to clip the locks of the condemned in the | those of tho cataracts of the Orinoco, are hot as | riot in {rrigation.” The writer says: “If I was jovial parties assembled there in November, and 

ilette fc 5 th? Were not miniature guillo- | # furnace during the day; at night they become | astonished at the buildings, flelds, and gardens saturnalias celebrated there in January; for Mr. 
foiletie rol on hi & dthe | T@pidly chilled by the exccasive radiation. Near of this year-and-a-half-ol colony, I was more Wooster was a bachelor of very liberal opinions, 
tines of gold and precious stones hung ronnd the | Payta, in Peru, the heat of the day is intenso, astonished at the sight of the colonists, as I be- d had two sets of visit rn 
neck in the guise of ornaments? Oh, French- | fay Tact an icy wind —which ls doubtless | held them one aight gathered In the town hall, | 27d ha eerie S30 
men, Frenchmen! you are always the Same— | pure in itself—blows down from the Cordille- | There were so many of them, and formed so gay To-day the villa was looking its best and 
never disciplined by dangers, but laughing and ras, and causes a mralaria 7 active oe the most ead filing a crowd, teat I stmiost looked for prinliest: eae het houses had been zalmose 
jesting on every occasion. . malignant fevers resu’ midst the malarious ¢ trap-doors, up which it seemed t cy must | emptied of their choicest treasures in order to 
Thee we deck ourselves with roses of the Paris | swamps of India a tribe of peoplo called the have come like the foiry folk in a Christmas fill jardinidres and vases for all the rooms. Mr. 
en fex shade, and labor on all sides to prepare | Jevas spend much of their time, y ot enjoy Son spectacle; yet they looked like any thing but | Wooster had obeyed Lady Laura, and there was 
fashions for the coming winter. That which | Parative immunity from disease. ut experi- | falries—, od, solid, earnest men and women, and nothing but tea, coffee, and ices to be had in the 
will be the most generally adopted will be the | &2¢é hes taught, thom to Kop ‘Tight, i sralwart nds aud picoming pitts The ee of | house ; nor were the tea and coffee dispensed in 

a ‘ wear a thick, wadded gurment at n wi the men showe at 0 1c it New . . f . 
cape, of all dimensions, and, in the way of trim- completely covers the Body, and when the Jeva‘} York journals, and Were alive to all the issues the usual business-like manner, which reduces 
mings, soutache, which will be used color on | is watching his nets and anares in the evamp f the day, and the fashions of the ladies showed | private hospitality to the level of a counter at a 
color, or else of a contrasting shade, in which | he does not forget to have a fire in hia boat, Chat Harper's Bazar has found its way to their | railway-station, Instead of this, there were about 
case the soutache will be cross stitched. over with ropes Oe aes lle, stationed amidst new homes,” fifty little tables dotted about the rooms, each pro- 
roidery silk of the same color as the garment. 1 jungles o! ‘a slept in theopen air, close 5 vided with a gem of a tea-pot and -shell en 

meas are almost all made with basques. to the ground, furtog ae montas of ie poe London has now on exhibition a prodigy. | and saucers for three or foak: 60 that Mr Won 
When they are very long the bottom of the waist ns ‘toy anch en experiment, Eepectally if, like the pane: Goroline iaenae distet pronty. two. {| ters feminine visitors might themselvex have the 
is marked at the back by a bow of ribbon or of doctor, they had previously suffered from tale. measure, ecven fat? aan measure, twenty-six delight of dispensing that most feminine of all 
the material without ends. rious fever. But he contracted no fever this inches, ei bh handsome, and highly in- beverages. This contrivance Bave great scope 

A favorite style of head-dress for the opera or time, and his only precaution was to keep him- i; Baects row greater as she | for flirtation, and was loudly praised by Mr. 
demi-evening toilette is composed of a black lace | self thoroughly warm, witbout the possibility Q a Wooster's guests, 
scarf, gathered in the middle and trimmed with | of achill. The late epidemic near Chicago was The gardens of the villa were lnrge—indeed, 
raches around the part that is to rest on the | jn many toa distinctly traced t » * Me stock-broker had pulled down a fine old fam. 
head. Above and behind the ruches, forming a | ©XPosure to night air. s ' re ansion to get a site for his dainty litte 
‘1g; and there was a good stretch of river 


diadem, is set « large Alsace bow of black velvet, 
frontuge, from which the crowd could watch the 


The onds of the scarf fall behind, separately, veil- 1 ee 
ing the shoalders, and are joined in front under : Pare rening of iene day Buck a ne a i beats flash by—now the striped shirts shooting 
a velvet bow. This head-dress is readily impro- { 5 e i auu tr. #5 tung | naturally excited ‘the interest of the owner, ante Hit ahead to the ery of “Bravo, Brazenose!” 
vised, and, adorned with a flower fastened on the: zi 5 ‘ao or. wnent init | 9 few fri ends were invited to witness the unfold. | &non the glitter of a line of light blue caps, as 
side with a jet pin, is suitable for all dre il ra -. an invitation to ing of these strange blossoms. At ten o'clock | the Etonian crew answered to the call of their 
all ee fs snall ever be given In at night the unsightly plant still held the buds | cockswain, and mado a gallant attempt to catch 
i y does not the Paris paper in durance close; but at eleven there was a mys- | their powerful Opponents; while Radley, over- 
‘*<aie of this generous American terious movement, a sort of siragele sot delle. matched and outweighted, though by no ‘means 
€rance, and four m: cent beauties sudden “plackily j 
‘Uut of the 322,279 letters which were received expanded into floral life, sending out such vor. th bad rede hopelesely. bat plackily in 
at the Dead-letter Office during August, 113,779 | umes of rich perfume that the spectators were | the rear. Here Clarissa stro| lor some time, 
Were returned to the offices from which the let- oppressed by its superabundance. Before the leaning on her husband's «rm, and tak Avery. 
ters originated, 25,300 were destroyed as non- morning dawned every fair blossom had droo; faint interest in the boats, tv. *y sight, 
hents for their toi- | deliverable and valueless, and 1439 ‘filed for fu- ed, shriveled, and died. Not the sli, test trace | of course; but she had seen so Many pres wights 
wemne and evening. It | ture inquiry. The By, division received 2862 | of them remained, not a vestige of form or fra. lately, and the brightness of them had lost all 
852 that the fashion eprar - | Ictters, containing $36; 0, and 2218, containing grance lingered—all had vavisbed as a dream. power to charm her. She looked on, like a per~ 
ne general of morning costumes , Were mailed to the owners, neat ne — F ae son in a picture-gallery whose eyes and brain are 
ms ‘0 to three hundred dollars each. e ove of flowers seems universal in Lon- da: by looking at ‘too many pictures. Mr. 
a fee eek of which were needed for | , ‘All who ever have had a felon know its excess- don. The windows of palatial residences glow Gas eee listlesenens, Ind was quick 


-, | tye painfulness. Tho Journal Medicine gives 7 
the dames of the empire. The end of all this ig remedies sai gs Aeteee pelt Brokeanoeea tek nad eter Foor bed net to take alarm. She was paler than usual, be 
in 2 thought. 


was that in the moment of her peril France the parts begin to swell get the tincture of lo. : 

found herself without munitions and without an belie’ and eile the part affected with a cloth ranium growing in eas “*T’'m afraid you've been overdoing it with so 
army. This ruinous and senseless luxury has | saturated thoroughly with the tincture, and the Some of our readers may bo interested to many parties, Clary,” he said; ‘you are looking 
quite tired to-day." 


disappeared, we hope forever; and now when | felon is dead. know something concerning the toilettes of En. ye" 
‘ladies spend large sums for articles of dress it glish brides ang bride-maids. We quote from “T am rather tired. I shall be glad to go 
{will be to bay what will last them a lifetime, and are iting tonne the esthion comes! ies hie the “ fishtonable Weddings” of the ‘ourt Jour- | back to Arden.” 
not be worn out in one or two mornings, 7 of i nal, omitting names, howcver, as be! ing unessen- “‘And I too, my dear. The fact is. there's 
The elegant dames who were present at tho | 9 few months ago. In Cleveland a happy couple | tial: «The Bride was charmingly attired in rich nothing in the world I care less for than this 
a took the briefest method to complete their hap- white eatin, trimmed with costly Brussels lace. ‘ 
sessions of the council of war assembled for the iness. The church pro tem. was a shoo manu- | yell of the’ aame wreath ot orange blossome, | £rt of thing; but I wanted you to have all the 
ttricl of the Commanist prisoners wore dresses factory. Two of the employés were placed on and diamond ornaments. The bride-maids wera | enjoxment to be got out of a London sensun. Tt 
Pf Ty: id dia 5 
of crape. Yes, of real crape, in dark shades, an elevator, and were married by a well-known eight in number, four of whom wore rer hand- | is only right that you should have any pleasure [ 
Two of ieee: dresses vets ~ sornerkably pretty Sd ae bate erate spring bind inne some dresses of Fone de the silk, with § ounces can give you.” nea a 
that I shall describe them for the benefit o my 6 col * | of white muslin; the other four wore blue silk, ou are too good to me,” Clarissa answered, 
readers. Ono was of brown silk, trimmed with | Returning in a few moments, the parson con- similarly trimmed, and wreaths to correspond, | with a faint sigh. 
three flounces of brown crape, pinked ; brown gratulated them on their happy bridal tour. With tulle vells.”” * Another “‘ pretty and accom- Her husband did not notice the sigh, but he 
- # Hi x ake was then served on large sole-leather ished attired in a haudsome d: of 5 ‘i 
Pate ‘. Plished bride was attired in a jaudsome dress . 
crape over-skirt, trimmed with a flounce ; high plates, the gucsts went their way, and prob- | White gros-erait silk, trimmed with ruchin, did remark the phrase, which was one she had 
basque-waist of brown silk, covered with brown ably the newly married pair went to work, of the ya orange blossom wreath, ind vel used Yery often—one that wounded him a little 
crmpe; brown crnpe scarf, draped over the front . : The bride-maids, tive in number, were dressed whenever he heard it. = 
of the baa and fastened ae an parate, an Mre. Henr M Field, in an soament address in white organdy muslins, with train skirta, - de is neh . qnestion or eoodaess; my cory 
hen tied ind in a v ‘oose knot. ‘I'he | before the Laurel ssociation of Stock- | trimmed with dee Russian pledted flounces o} e said. ‘ove you, and I want to make you 
“yond dress was of dark gray crapo over silk | bridge, Massachusetts, Elves a vivid and touch- | the same; tunics Tauare in ‘Mont. and looped up happ: f 
- the same shade; each flounce was surmounted ing Picture of age in the country. She says: / at the back en panier with broad mauve satin Later in the afternoon, when the racing was 
ch & very narrow galloon of gray silk, orna- | ‘ But the time comes when all is at an end; | ribbon. White tulle bonnets, with long veile, | at its height, and almost all Mr. Wooster's visit- 
~inted with jet; jet jewelry composed of two pala none in Aeectlon, epee ie oo tone bon Tre eerabont pee eames Fi: ors had crowded to the terraco by the river, Cla- 
scare ' & . § ‘ . i 
ucelets fitted closely to the wrists; a large jet old—and the country is the place for a Woman | maid with a handsome gold locket, the hoto- | rissa strolled into one of the shrabbery walks, 
i di der the bor fter Inncheon ; ‘and th : 
ps; and a jet diadem worn under the bonnet, fo grow old gracefully. Age comes to her almost graph of the bride on one side, and the initials | quite alone, It wan after mneheon; and the 
have noted these dresses, by-the-way, not unconsciously. There are charming old women | Sf the bridegroom on the other.” At a third | rattle of plates and glasses and the confusion of 
«to describe them, but because in the com- | every where. In fact, I begin to think that wom- wedding ‘(the bride wore a dress of rich white | tongues that had obtained during the banquet 
“winter crape will be worn on all occasions— # an is never so starming as when she enters the crystalling silk, with Limerick lace flounces and had increased the nervous headache with which 
the opera, concert, evening receptions, and | twilight of her life. But the transition is dif- | tunic: tulle vell trimmed with ruches of tulle | she had begun the day. This grove of shining 
nner-parties—in short, wherever low-necked | Cult. Some remain too long on the sunny stde, | and orange blossom: also a magnificent Parure | janrel and arbutus was remote from the “ter, 
and as solitary just now as if Mr. Wooster's hun- 
dred or sv of guests had been miles away. There 
were rustic benovies rere and there; and Clarieea 
seated herself upon one of them, which was agrec- 
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A + "a some leave it too soon. In the country woman | of pearls and diamondg, necklace, ear-rings, and 
‘esses are not selutely eee ie ides Into the right position quite naturally. | bracelet. The six bride-malds wore dresses 9° 
y be the case at full dress balls, ugh or half. | "to the last she forms an important pert of the | white tarlatan, made with three deep pleated 
4 crape dresses will be the prevailing fashion. | jittle world with which she Is identified as with | flounces, each headed with fall double raches 
‘ack crape especially will be the rage for demi- the home she loves; and even the soft tints of | of yellow and mauve tariatan, square-cut bodies 
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ably Placed in a recess among the greenery. She 
was More than usually depressed to-day, and no 
longer able to maintain that artificial vivacity by 
which she had contrived to conceal her depres- 
sion. Her sin had found her out. ‘The loveless 
union, entered upon so lightly, was beginning to 
weigh her down, as if the impalpable tie that 
bound her to her husband had been the iron 
chain that links a galley-slave to his companion. 

«*T have been very wicked,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and he is so goodto me! If I could only 
teach myself to love him.” 

She knew now that the weakness which had 
made her so plastic a creature in her father’s 
hands had been an injustice to her husband ; 
that it was not herself only she had been bound 
to consider in this matter. It was one thing to 
fling away her own chances of happiness; but it 
was another thing to jeopardize the peace of the 
man she married. : 

She was meditating on these things with a 
hopeless sense of confusion—a sense that her 
married life was like some dreadfal labyrinth, 
into which she had strayed unawares, and from 
which there was no hope of escape—when she 
was startled by an approaching footstep, and, 
looking up suddenly, saw George Fairfax com- 
ing slowly toward her, just as she had seen him 
in Marley Wood that summer day. How far 
away from her that day seemed now! 

‘They had not met since that night in the or- 
chard, nearly two years ago. She felt her face 
changing from pale to burning red, and then 
growing pale again. But by a great effort she 
was able to answer him in a steady voice pres- 
ently when he spoke to her. i 

““What a happiness to see you again, my dear 
Mrs. Granger!” he said, in his lightest tone, 
dropping quietly down into the seat by her side. 
‘¢T was told you were to be here to-day, or I 
should not have come—I am s0 heartily: sick of 
all this kind of thing. But I really wanted to 
see you.” 

*“You were not at the luncheon, were you?” 
asked Clarissa, feeling that she must say some- 
thing, and not knowing what to say. 

‘*No; [have only been here half an hour or 
so. I hunted for you among that gaping crowd 
by the river, and then began a circuit of the 
grounds. I have been lucky enough to find you 
without going very far. I have some news for 
you, Mrs. Granger.” 

“News for me?” 

“Yes; about your brother—about Mr. Austin 
Lovel.” 

That name banished every other thought. 
She turned to the speaker eagerly. 

‘*News of him—of my dear Austin? Oh, 
thank you a thousand times, Mr. Fairfax! Have 

ou heard where he is and what he is doing? 
Pray, pray tell me quickly !” she said, tremulous 
with excitement. 

**T have done more than that: I have seen 
him.” 

‘*In England—in London?” cried Clarissa, 
making a little movement as if she would have 
gone that moment to find him. 

‘*No, not in England. Pray take things 
quietly, my dear Mrs. Granger. I have a good 
deal to tell you, if you will only listen calmly.” 

“Tell me first that my brother is well—and 
happy, and then I will listen patiently to every 
thing.” 

“*T think I may venture to say that he is tol- 
erably well; but his happiness is a fact I can not 
vouch for. If he does find himself in a condi- 
tion so unusual to mankind, he is a very lucky 
fellow. I never meta man yet who owned to 
being happy; and my own experience of life has 
afforded me only some few brief hours of perfect 
happiness.” 

He looked at her with a smile that said as 
plainly as the plainest words, ‘‘ And those were 
when I was with you, Clarissa.” 

She noticed neither the look nor the words 
that went before it. She was thinking of her 
brother, and of him only. 

**But you have seen him,” she said. ‘‘If he 
is not in England, he must be very near—in 
Paris perhaps. I heard yon were in Paris.” 

“©Yes; it was in Paris that I saw him.” 

“So near! Oh, thank God! I shall see my 
brother again. Tell me every thing about him, 
Mr. Fairfax—every thing.” 

“Twill. It is best you should have a plain, 
unvarnished account. You remember the prom- 
ise I made you at Hale? Well, I tried my ut- 
most to keep that promise. I hunted up the 
man I spoke of—a man who had been an asso- 
ciate of your brother's; but, unluckily, he and 
Mr. Lovel had kept up no correspondence after 
your brother went abroad; in short, he could 
tell me nothing—not even where your brother 
went. He had only a vague idea that it was 
somewhere in Australia. So, you see, I was 
quite at a stand-still here. I made several at- 
tempts in other directions, but all with the same 
result; and at last I gave up all hope of ever 
being of any use to yon in this business,” 

“*You were very kind to take so much trou- 
ble.” 

“*T felt quite ashamed of my failure; I feel 
almost as much ashamed of my success—for it 
was perfectly accidental. I was looking at some 
water-colored sketches in a friend’s rooms in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré—sketches of mili- 
tary life, caricatures full of dash and humor, in 
astyle that was quite out of the common way, 
and which yet seemed in some manner familiar 
tome. My friend saw that I admired the things. 
‘They are my latest acquisitions in the way of 
art,’ he said; ‘they are done by a poor fellow 
who lives in a shabby third floor near the Lux- 
embourg —an Englishman called Austin. If 
you admire them so much, you might as well 
order a set of them. It would be almost an act 
of charity.’ The name strack me at once—your 
brother’s Christian name; and then I remem- 
bered that I had been shown some caricature 


portraits which he had done of his brother offi- 
cers in the Fifty-first—things exactly in the style 
of the sketches I had been looking at. I asked 
for this Mr. Austin’s address, and drove off at 
once to find him, with a few lines of introduc- 
tion from my friend. ‘The man is proud,’ he 
said, ‘though he carries his poverty lightly 
enough.’” 

‘*Poor Austin!” sighed Clarissa. 

“‘T need not weary you with minate details. 
I found this Mr. Austin, and at once recognized 
your brother, though he is much altered—very 
much altered. He did not know me until after- 
ward, when I told him my name, and recalled 
our acquaintance. There was every sign of 
poverty: he looked worn and haggard; his 
clothes were shabby ; his painting-room was the 
common sitting-room; his wife was seated by 
the open window patching a child’s frock; his 
two children were playing about the room.” 

AS He is married, then? I did not even know 
that.” 

“*Yes, he is married; and I could sec at a 
glance that an unequal marriage has been one 
among the causes of his ruin. The woman is 
well énough—pretty, with a kind of vulgar pret- 
tiness, and evidently fond of him. But sucha 
marriage is moral death for any man. I con- 
trived to get a little talk with him alone—told 
him of my acquaintance with you, and of the 

romise that I had made to you. His manner 
fad been all gayety and lightness until then; 
but at the mention of your name he fairly broke 
down. ‘Tell her that I have never ceased to 
love her,’ he said; ‘tell her there are times when 
I dare not think of her.’” 

**He has not forgotten me, then? But pray 
go on; tell me every thing.” 

‘“There is not much more to tell. He gave 
me a brief sketch of his adventures since he sold 
out. Fortune had gone against him. He went 
to Melbourne soon after his marriage, which, he 
confessed, was the chief cause of his quarrel with 
his father; but in Melbourne, as in every other 
Australian city to which he pushed his way, he 
found art ata discount, It was the old story: 
the employers of labor wanted skilled mechanics 
or stalwart navigators; there was no field for a 
gentleman or a genius. Your brother and his 
wife just escaped starvation in the New World, 
and just contrived to pay their way back to the 
Old World. ‘There were reasons why he should” 
not show himself in England, or, in plainer 
words, creditors whom he did not care to face, 
not having passed through the purifying ordeal 
of the Bankruptcy Court. So he shipped him- 
self and his family in a French vessel bound for 
Havre, and came straight on to Paris, where, he 
told me, he found it tolerably easy to get em- 
pom for his pencil. ‘I give a few lessons,’ 

6 said, ‘and work for a dealer; and by that 
means we just contrive to live. We dine ev. 
day, and I have a decent coat, though you don’t 
happen to find me in it. I can only atford to 
wear it when I go to my pupils. It is from- 
hand-to-mouth work ; and if any illness should 
strike me down, the wife and little ones must 
starve.’” 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow! Did you tell 
him that I was rich—that I could help him ?” 

“*Yes,” answered Mr. Fairfax, with an un- 
mistakable bitterness in his tone; ‘‘I told him 
that you had married the rich Mr. Granger.” 

** How can I best assist him ?” asked Clarissa, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Every penny I have in the world is 
at his disposal. I can give him three or four 
hundred a year. I have five hundred quite in 
my own control, and need not spend more than 
one. I have been rather extravagant since my 
marriage, and have not much money by me just 
now, but I shall economize from henceforward ; 
and [ do not mind-asking Mr. Granger to help 
my brother.” 

“If you will condescend to take my advice, 
you will not do any thing of that kind. Even 
my small knowledge of your brother's character 
is sufficient to make me very certain that an ap- 
peal to Mr. Granger is just the very last thing to 
be attempted in this case.” 

“*Bat why so? my husband is one of the most 
generous men in the world, I think.” 

““To you, perhaps, that is very natural. Toa 
man of Mr. Granger’s wealth a few thousands 
more or less are not worth consideration; but 
where there is a principle or a prejudice at stake, 
that kind of man is apt to tighten his purse- 
strings with a merciless hand. You would not 
like to run the risk of a refusal?” 

“*T do not think there is any fear of that.” 

“© Possibly not ; but there is your brother to 
be considered in this matter. jo you think it 
would be pleasant for him to know that his ne- 
cessities were exposed to such a—to a brother- 
in-law whom he had never seen?” 

“TI do not know,” said Clarissa, thoughtful- 
ly; ‘‘I fancied that he would be glad of any 
helping hand that would extricate him from his 
difficulties. I should be so glad to get those 
dreadful debts paid—to see him restored to his 
proper position in the world.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Granger, it is better not to 
think of that. There is a kind of morass from 
which no man can be extricated. I believe your 
brother has sunk into that lower world of Bo- 
hemianism from yhich a man rarely cares to 
emerge. The denizens of that nethermost cir- 
cle lose their liking for the upper air—can scarce- 
ly breathe it, in fact. No, upon my word, I 
would not try to rehabilitate him; least of all 
through the generosity of Mr. Granger.” 

“If I could only see him,” said Clarissa, de- 
spondingly. 

‘*T doubt whether he would come to England, 
even for the happiness of secing you. If you 
were in Paris, now. I dare say it might be man- 
aged. We could bring about a meeting. But I 
feel quite sure that your brother would not care 
to make himself known to Mr. Granger, or to 
meet your father. There is a deadly feud be- 


tween those two; and I should think it likely 
Mr. Lovel has prejudiced your husband against 
his son.” : 

Clarissa was fain to admit that it was so. 
More than once she had ventured to speak of 
her brother to Daniel Granger, and on each oc- 
casion had quickly perceived that her husband 
had some fixed opinion about Austin, and was 
inclined to regard her love for him as an amiable 
weakness that should be as far as possible dis- 
coul 

“*Your father has told me the story of his dis- 
agreement with his son, my dear Clarissa,” Dan- 
iel Granger had said, in his gravest tone, ‘‘and 
after what I have heard, I can but think it would 
be infinitely wise in you to forget that you ever 
had a brother.” 

This was hard; and Clarissa felt her husband’s 
want of sympathy in this matter as keenly as she 
could have felt any overt act of unkindness, 

“Will you give me Austin’s address?” she 
asked, after a thoughtful pause. ‘‘I can write 
to him, at least, and send him some money, with- 
out consulting any one. I have about thirty 
pounds left of my last quarter's money, and even 
that may be of nse to him.” 

“Most decidedly. The poor fellow told me 
he had been glad to get ten napoleons for half 
a dozen sketches—more than a fortnight’s hard 
work. Would it not be better, by-the-way, for 
you to send your letter to me, and allow me to 
forward it to your brother? and if you would 
like to send him fifty pounds, or say a hundred, 
I shall be only too proud to be your banker.” 

Clarissa blushed crimson, remembering that 
scene in the orchard, and her baffled lover’s men- 
aces. Had he forgiven her altogether, and was 
this kind interest in her affairs an unconscious 
heaping of coals of fire on her head? Had he 
forgiven her so easily? Again she argued with 
herself, as she had so often argued before, that 
his love had never been more than a truant fan- 
cy, @ transient folly, the merest vagabondage of 
an idle brain. 

“You are very good,” she said, with a tinge 
of hauteur ; ‘‘but I could not think of borrowing 
money, even to help my brother. If you will 
kindly tell me the best method of remitting 
money to Paris.” 

Here, Mr. Fairfax said, there was a difficul- 
ty; it ought to be remitted through a banker, 
and Mrs, Granger might find this troublesome 
to arrange, unless she had an accoant of her 
own. 

Clarissa said she had no account, but met the 
objection by suggesting bank-notes; and Mr. 
Fairfax was compelled to own that notes upon 
the Bank of England could be converted into 
French coin at any Parisian money-changer’e. 

He gave Clarissa the address, 18 Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard, near the Luxembourg. 

«I will write to him to-night,” she said, and 
then rose from the rustic bench among the lau- 
rels. ‘‘I think I must go and look for my hus- 
band now. I left him some time age on account 
of a headache. I wanted to get away from the 
noise and confusion on the river bank.” 

‘*T3 it wise to return to the noise and confu- 
sion so soon?” asked Mr. Fairfax, who had no 
idea of bringing this interview to so sudden a 
close. 

He had been waiting for such a meeting for a 
long time; waiting with a kind of sullen patience, 
knowing that it must come, sooner or later, with- 
out any special effort of his; waiting with a 
strange mixture of feelings and sentiments—dis- 
appointed passion, wounded pride, mortified van- 
ity, an angry sense of wrong that had been done 
to him by Clarissa’s marriage, an eager desire 
to see her again, which was half a lover's yearn- 
ing, half an enemy’s lust of vengeance. 

He was not 8 good man. Such a life as he 
had led is a life that no man can lead with im- 
punity. ‘To say that he might still be capable 
ofa generous action or unseltish impulse, would 
be to say much for him, given the history of his 
manhood. A great preacher of to-day has de- 
clared that he could never believe the man who 
said he had never been tempted. For George 
Fairfax's life had been crowded with tempta- 
tions, and he had not made even the feeblest 
stand against the tempter. He had been an 
eminently fortunate man in all the trifles which 
make up the sum of a frivolous existence; and 
though his successes had been for the most part 
small social triumphs, they had not been the less 
agreeable. He had never felt the sting of fuil- 
ure until he stood in the Yorkshire orchard that 
chill October evening, and pleaded in vain to 
Clarissa Lovel. She was little more than a 
school-girl, and she rejected him. It was as if 
Lanaun, after having played fast and loose with 
that cldest daughter of France who was after- 
ward his wife, had been flouted by some milli- 
ner’s apprentice, or made light of by an obscure 
little soubrette in Molitre’s troop of comedians. 
He had neither forgotten nor forgiven this slight, 
and mingled with that blind, unreasoning pas- 
sion, which he had striven in vain to conquer, 
there was an ever-present sense of anger and 
wrong. 

When Clarissa rose from the bench he rose 
too, and Jaid his hand hghtly on her arm with a 
detaining gesture. 

“*If you knew how long I have been wishing 
for this meeting, yon would not be so anxious to 
bring it to a close,” he said, earnestly. 

“It was very good of you to wish to tell me 
about poor Austin,”*she said, pretending to mis- 
understand him, ‘‘and I am really grateful. 
But I must not stay any longer away from my 

ty.” 

“*Clarissa—a thonsané lons!—Mrs. Gran- 
ger” (there is no describing the expression he 
gave to the ntterance of that last name—a veiled 
contempt and aversion that just stopped short of 
actual insolence because it seemed involuntary), 
“why are you so hard upon me? You have 
confessed that you wanted 1 to escape the noise 
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yonder, and yet to avoid me you would go back ° 
to that. Am I so utterly obnoxious to you?” 

.e You are not at all obnoxious to me; bat I 
am really anxious to rejoin m: ty. My hus- 
band will begin to wonder what bes becunnk of 
me. Ah, there is my step-daughter coming to 
look for me.” 

Yes, there was Miss Granger, slowly advan- 
cing toward them, She had been quite in time 
to see George Fairfax’s entreating gestures, his 
pleading air. She approached them with a conn- 
tenance that would have been quite as appro- 
Priate to a genteel funeral—where any outward 
demonstration of grief would be in had taste—as 
it was to Mr. Wooster’s féte; a countenance ex- 
pressive of a kind of dismal resignation to the 
burden of existence in a world that was un- 
worthy of her. 

“* Twas just coming back to the river, Sophia,” 
Mrs. Granger said, not without some faint indi- 
cations of embarrassment. ‘I'm afraid Mr.— 
I'm afraid Daniel must have been looking for me.” 

“* Papa has been looking for you,” Miss Gran- 
ger replied, with unrelenting stitfness.—‘* How do 
you do, Mr. Fairfax?” shaking hands with him in 
a frigid manner.—‘“‘ He quite lost the last race. 
When I saw that he was growing really anxious, 
I suggested that he should go one way and I 
the other in search of you. That is what 
brought me here.” 

Jt was as much as to say, ‘‘ Pray understand 
that I have no personal interest in your move- 
ments.” 

‘« And yet I have not been so very long away,” 
Clarissa said, with a deprecating smile. 

“You may not have been conscious of the lapse 
of time. You have been long. You said you 
would go and rest fora quarter of an hour or so, 
and you have been resting more than an hour.” 

‘I don't remember saying that; but you are 
always so correct, Sophia.” 

“T make a point of being exact in small 
things. We had better go round the garden to 
look for papa, Good-afternoon, Mr. Fairfax.” 

**Good-afternoon, Miss Granger.” 

George Fairfax shook hands with Clarissa. 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Granger.” 

That was all, but the words were accompa- 
nied by a look and a pressure of the hand that 
brought the warm blood into Clarissa’s cheeks. 
She had made for herself that worst enemy a 
woman can hayve—a disappointed lover. 

While they were shaking hands, Mr. Granger 
came in sight at the other end of the walk; so 
it was only natural that Mr. Fairfax, who had 
been tolerably intimate with him at Hale Cas- 
tle, should advance to meet him. There were 
the usual salutations between the two men, ex- 
changed with that stereotyped air of heartiness 
which seems common to Englishmen. 

“‘T think we had better get home by the next 
train, Clarissa,” said Mr, Granger: “ five-fifty. 
T told them to have the brougham ready for us 
at Paddington from half past six.” 

“T am quite teady to go,” Clarissa said. 

“*Your headache is-better, I hope.” 

‘Yes; I had almost forgotten it.” 

Miss Granger gave an audible sniff, which did 
not escape George Fairfax. 

it ‘What! suspicious already ?” he said to him- 
self. 

“*You may as well come and dine with us, 
Mr. Fairfax, if you have nothing better to do,” 
said Mr. Granger, with his lofty air, as much as 
to say, ‘I suppose I ought to be civil to this 
young man.” 

“Tr is quite impossible that I could have anp 
thing better to do,” replied Mr. Fairfax. 

“‘In that case, if you will kindly give your 
arm to my daughter, we'll move off at once. I 
have wished Mr. Wooster good-afternoon on 
your part, Clary. I suppose we may as well 
walk to the station.” 

“If you please.” 

And in this manner they departed, Miss Gran- 
ger just touching George Fairfax’s coat sleeve 
with the tips of her carefully gloved fingers; 
Clarissa and her husband walking before them, 
arm in arm. Mr. Fairfax did his utmost to 
make himself agreeable during that short walk 
to the station; so much go that Sophia unbent 
considerably, and was good enough to inform 
him of her distaste for these frivolous pleasures, 
and of her wonder that other people could go on 
from year to year with an appearance of enjoy- 
ment. 

“T really don’t see what else one can do with 
one’s life, Miss Granger,” her companion an- 
swered, lightly. ‘‘Of course, if a man had the 
genius of a Beethoven, or a Goethe, or a Mi- 
chael Angelo, or if he were ‘a heaven-born 
general,’ like Clive, it would be different; he 
would bave some purpose and motive in his ex- 
istence. But for the ruck of humanity, what 
can they do but enjoy life after their lights?” 

If all the most noxions opinions of Voltaire 
and the rest of the Encyclopedists had been ex- 
pressed in éne sentence, Miss Granger could not 
have looked more horrified than she did on hear- 
ing this careless remark of Mr. Fairfax’s. 

She gave a little involuntary shudder, and 
wished that George Fairfax had been one of the 
model children, so that she might have set him 
to learn the first five chapters in the first book 
of Chronicles, and thus poured the light of what 
she called Biblical knowledge upon his benight- 
ed mind. 

“*T do not consider the destiny of a Michael 
Angelo or a Goethe to be envied,” she said. sol- 
emnly. ‘Onur lives are given us for something 
better than painting pictures or writing poems.” 

“Perhaps; and yet I have read somewhere 
that St. Luke was a painter, and painted the 
portrait of his great Master,” returned George 
Farrfax. 

**Read somewhere” was too vague a phrasp 
for Miss Granger's approval. 

“Tam not one of those who set much value 
on-tradition,” she said,ywith increased severity. 


[Ocroser 7, 187), 























“HE HAD HIS OPPORTUNITY, AND HE KNEW HOW TO IMPROVE IT.” 


t has been the favorite armor of our adversa- 
3.” 
«Our adversaries ?” 
«Yes, Mr. Fairfax. Of Rome!” 
Happily for George Fairfax they were by this 
ve very near the station. Mr. and Mrs. Gran- 
* had walked before them, and Mr. Fairfax 
i been watching the tall, slender figure by the 
nufacturer’s side, not ill pleased to perceive 
t those two found very little to say to each 
er during the walk. In the railway carriage, 
sently, he had the seat opposite Clarissa, and 
3 able to talk to her as much as he liked ; for 
. Granger, tired with staring after swift-flasb- 
; floats in the open sunshine, leaned his head 
:k against the cushions and calmly slumbered. 
e situation reminded Mr. Fairfax of his first 
eting with Clarissa. But she was altered 
ce then: that charming air of girlish candor, 
ich he had found so fascinating, had now 
en place to a womanly self-possession that 
tzled him not a little. He could make no 
idway against that calm reserve, which was 
not ungracious. He felt that from first to 
t in this business he had been a fool. He 
1 shown his cards in his anger, and Clarissa 
1 taken alarm. 
He was something less than a deliberate. vil- 
1: but he loved her; he loved her, and until 
v fate had always given him the thing that 
cared for. Honest Daniel Granger, sleeping 
sleep of innocence, seemed to him nothing 
re than a gigantic stumbling-block in his way. 
was utterly reckless of consequences—of 
‘m done to others, above all—just as his fa- 
r had been before him. Clarissa’s rejection 
1 aroused all the worst attribates of his nature: 
obstinate will, a boundless contempt for any hu- 
n creature not exactly of his own stamp—for 
t prosperous trader, Daniel Granger, for in- 
nee—and a pride that verged upon the diabolic. 
3o, during that brief express journey, he sat 
king gayly enough to Clarissa about the Pa- 
ian opera- houses, the last new plays at the 
angais and the Odéon, the May races at Chan- 
y, and so on, yet hatching his grand scheme 
the while. It had taken no definite shape as 
', but it filled his mind none the less. 
“Strange that this fellow, Granger, should have 
mn civil,” he said to himself. ‘‘ But that kind 
man generally contrives to aid and abet his 
n destruction.” 
And then he glanced at this fellow, Granger, 
eping peacefully with his head in an angle of 
‘carriage, and made a contemptuous compar- 
n between himself and the millionaire. Tr. 
anger had been all very well in the abstract 
‘ore he became an obstacle in the path of 
orge Fairfax. But things were altered now, 
i Mr. Fairfax scrutinized him with the eyes 
an enemy. 
The dinner in Clarges Street was a very quiet 
air. George Fairfax was the only visitor, and 
: Grangers were ‘‘due” at an evening party. 
: learned with considerable annoyance that 
ty were to leave London at the end of that 
ek, whereby he could have little opportunity 
seeing Clarissa. He might have followed her 
wn to Yorkshire, certainly ; but such a course 
uld have been open to remark; nor would it 
good taste for him to show himself in the 
ghborhood of Hale Castle while Geraldine 
alloner was there, He had an opportanity of 
king confidentially to Clarissa once after din- 
r, when Mr. Granger, who had not fairly fin- 
ed his nap in the railway carriage, had retired 
a dusky corner of the drawing-room and sunk 
aw into slumber, and when Miss Granger 
‘med closely occnpied in the manufacture of 
embroidered pincushion for a fancy fair, Ab- 
‘bing as the manipulation of chenille and 
ids might be, however, her work did not pre- 
it her keeping a tolerably sharp watch upon 
ne two figures by the open piano: Clarissa 





with one hand wandering idly over the keys, 
playing some random passage, pianissimo, now 
and then; George Fairfax standing by the angle 
of the piano, bending down to talk to her with 
an extreme earnestness, 

He had his opportunity, and he knew how to 
improve it. He was talking of her brother. 
That subject made a link between them that 
nothing else could have made. She forgot her 
distrust of George Fairfax when he spoke with 
friendly interest of Austin. 

“Is the wife very vulgar?” Clarissa asked, 
when they had been talking some time. 

“*Not so especially vulgar. That sort of thing 
would be naturally toned down by her associa- 
tion with your brother. But she has an unmis- 
takable air of Bohemianism ; looks like a third- 
rate actress or dancer, in short; or perhaps an 
artist's model. I should not wonder if that were 
her position, by-the-way, when your brother fell 
in love with her. She is handsome still, though 
a little faded and worn by her troubles, poor 
soul! and seems fond of him.” 

“*T am glad of that. How I should like to 
see him and the poor wife and the children— 
my brother's children! I have never had any 
children fond of me.” 

She thought of Austin in his natural position, 
as the heir of Arden Court, with his children 
playing in the old rooms—not as they were now, 
in the restored splendor of the Middle Ages, but 
as they had been in her childhood, sombre and 
faded, with here and there a remnant of former 
grandeur. 

Mr. Granger woke presently, and George Fair- 
fax wished them -night. 

“Th ve shall see you at the Court some 
day,” Clarissa’s husband said, with a kind of 
stately. cordiality. ‘‘ We can not offer you the 
Numerous attractions of Hale Castle, but we 
have good shooting, and we generally have a 
honseful in September and October.” . . 

‘*T shall be most happy to make one of the 
houseful," Mr. Fairfax said, with a smile—that 
winning smile which had helped him to make so 





many friends, and which meant so little. He 
went away in a thoughtful spirit. 
“Is she happy?” he asked himself. ‘She 


does not seem unhappy; but then women have 
such a marvelous power of repression or dis- 
simulation one can never be sure of any thing 
about them. At Hale I could have sworn that 
she loved me. Could a girl of that age be abso- 
lutely mercenary, and be caught at once by the 
prospect of bringing down such big game as 
Daniel Granger? Has she sold herself for a 
fine house and a great fortune, and is she satis: 
fied with the price? Surely no. She is not the 
sort of woman to be made happy by splendid 
furniture and fine dresses; no, nor by the com- 
mon round of fashionable pleasures. ‘There was 
sadness in her face when [I came upon her un- 
awares to-day. Yes, I am sure of that. But 
she has schooled herself to hide her feelings.” 

“T wonder you asked Mr. Fairfax to Arden, 
papa,” said Miss Granger, when the visitor had 
departed. 

““Why, my dear? He is a very pleasant 
young man; and I know he likes onr part of 
the country. Besides, I suppose he will be a 
good deal at Hale this year, and that his mar- 
riage will come off before long. Lord Calder- 
wood must have been dead a year.” 

‘Lord Calderwood has been dead nearly two 
years,” replied Miss Granger. ‘‘1 fancy that 
the engagement between Mr. Fairfax and Lady 
Geraldine must have been broken off. If it were 
not so they would surely have been married be- 
fore now. And I observed that Mr. Fairfax was 
not with Lady Laura to-day. I do not know 
how long he may have been in the gardens,” Miss 
Granger added, with a suspicious glance at her 
step- mother, “but he certainly was not with 
Lady Laura during any part of the time.” 








Clarissa blushed when Lady Geraldine's en- 
gagement was spoken of. She felt as if she had 
been in some manner guilty in not having com- 
municated the intelligence Lady Laura had given 
her. It seemed awkward to have to speak of it 
now. 

‘* Yes,” she said, with a very poor attempt at 
carelessness, ‘‘the engagement is broken off. 
Lady Laura told me so some time ago.” 

**Indeed!” exclaimed Sophia. ‘‘ How odd 
that you should not mention it!” 

Daniel Granger looked first at his daughter, 
and then at his wife. There was something in 
this talk—a sort of semi-significance—that dis- 
pleased him. What was George Fairfax, that 
either his wife or his daughter should be inter- 
ested in him? 


“ Clarissa may not have thought the fact worth 
mentioning, my dear,” he said, stiffly. “I; iy 
quite unimportant to us.” 

He waived the subject away, as he might har: 
done if it had been some small operation in com. 
merce altogether unworthy of his notice; but iy 
his secret heart he kept the memory of his wife’; 
embarrassed manner. He had not forgotten the 
port-folio of drewings among which the likenes 
of George Fairfax figured so prominently. |; 
had seemed a small thing at the time—the me. 
est accident; one head was as good to draw a: 
another, and soon, he had told himself; bat he 
_ knew now that his wife did not love him, and be 
i vented to know if she had ever loved any one 
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REFLECTIONS. 


- Tue crystal lake is smooth outspread, 
The sun is bright, the air ig still: 
Unmoved the lilies in their bed, 
And scarce a ripple on the rill: 
The lilies from their reedy nest 
Their own selves in the waters ece: 
The slumbrous tide it tells of rest, 
And tree looks down on mirrored tre. 





And gracefully the swans glide on, 
Where shines the sun or darkens shade, 
And here the beams flash down upon 
The checkered velvet of the glade. 
And there she sits: upon the mere 
Her eyes intently fixed before her: 
What sees she in those waters clear, 
What hears in breezes hov'ring o'er her? 


My lady—what? A calm delight, 

ike that of this unruffled day, 

O'erspreads your features: to your sight 
What pleasant shapes float onward, say? 

Or what your thoughts as oft you gaze 
On Nature’s gladness and her joy? 

Or, faintly seen through golden haze, 
What fancies, say, your mind emphy? 


Or what reflections note you there 
Upon the water’s outspread fave, 

Or, doubtful ‘twixt the gloom and glare, 
What shapes fantastic can you trace? 
The heaven, the trees, the sun's glad gleam. 
Yon swans that sail adown the rill, 

Or, as they are, or mirrored, seem— 
Are these the thoughts your fancies fill? 


And yet, methinks, might I divine 
What is it holds your pensive mind, 
It is not these, I dare opine, 
‘These images that I should find. 
She waits for Aim: her fancy sees 
One face upon the wavelet’s tide; 
She hears his voice in every breeze, 
His presence even by her side. 
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Drawers for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 


Tuese drawers of fine shirting are trimmed with needle-work insertion and 
. 73, Supplement, observing 
Gather the bottom of each 





a needle-work ruffle. Cut two pieces from Fig. 
the sloping contour of each front of the drawers. 
leg and sew it on a needle- 
work binding twelve inches 
wide, the other side of which 
is edged with a gathered nee- 
dle-work ruffle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and cover 
the seams made by doing this 
with a strip of the material a 
quarter of an inch wide, which 
is stitched on at both edges. 
Sew up the legs from 60 to 61, 
and from there to the under 
edge of the needle-work ruffle, 
with a double seam; face each 
half of the drawers along the 
Piece cut out with a bias strip 
of shirting half an inch wide, 
join the fronts of the drawers 
rom 62 to 63 with overhand 
stitches, and at the under end 
of the seam work a button-hole 
stitch stay. Gather the top of 
the drawers, sew them into a 
double belt an inch and a half 
wide and of the length re- 
quired ; sew through the upper 
edge of this belt from the mid- 
dle of each part of the drawers 
to the back edge for a shirr, 
through which run linen tape. Finish with a button-hole on the middle 
of the front, as shown by the illustration. 


Drawers for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 

‘Tuese drawers of fine shirting are tucked on the bottom and trimmed 
with needle-work. Cut two pieces from Fig. 74, Supplement, having pre- 
viously joined on the piece turned down in Supplement, and observing the 
contour of the front of the drawers. Allow the extra material necessary 
for the tucks ut the bottom of the drawers. Cut the belt of double shirt- 
ing from Fig. 75, Supplement. After tucking the bottom of the drawers, 
and trimming them with needle-work, sew up each leg from 64 to 65 with 
a double seam, face 
the drawers along the 
piece cut out with a 
bias strip of the ma- 
terial three - quarters 
of an inch wide, and 
overhand the parts to- 
gether from 66 to 67. 
Sew up the belt pieces 
from 66 to 68, join 
the double material 
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Suirt ror Bor Frou 6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


F tern and description see Supplement 
me No. XVL, Fie 5864 v xs 


along the upper edge, at the same time 
sewing in a cording. Gather the top 
of the drawers, and sew them into the 
double belt. Make a shirr through the 
latter along the straight line, and run 
tapes through it for tying the drawers. 


for Girl from 3 to 5 
oe ‘Years old. 


Tuese white corded piqué corsets 
are furnished with a double row of but- 
tons, so as to lengthen or shorten the 
skirts as may be required. Cut one 
piece from Fig. 78, Supplement, and 
two pieces each from Figs. 79-82; in 
cutting from Fig. 82 the material must 
be taken double. Join the front with 
the back pieces each from 77 to 78 


with a double back stitch seam, having 
previously set in the gores, and on the 
under side of the two back edges stitch 
a strip of the material an inch and a 
Face the top and bot- 


quarter wide. 





Portin Corsets For Stoct Lapies. 
and ees see 81 ent, No, IX. 
For pattern desc nee japplement, a 


Drawers For Girt Prom 8 to 5 Years oup. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 73, 





Corsets For Girt From 3 To 5 
YxaRs OLD. 


For 81 
pattern wet epplement, No, XXIL, 





Cuxwise For Girt rrow 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Su it, 
No. XIV, 54 and 


Covumit Corsets. 
For pattern and description see Supplemen 
pase” No. Xe Fige Sa mem 


‘ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


637 


tom with a bias strip of shirting half an inch wide, and stitch i on the right 
side. Set a bias strip an inch and three-quarters wide on the under side of the 
front as indicated on the pattern, and sew two rows of buttons on the corsets* 
as shown by the illustration. Furnish the back with corresponding buttons and. 
button-holes, and, finally, sew on the shoulder straps, which are stitched along 
the outer edge according to the cor- 
responding figures. 


Under-Waist for Girl from 
6 to 8 Years old. 

Tis waist is made of white cou- 
til. It is trimmed on the upper edge 
and armholes with white thread lace, 
and furnished with buttons for fast- 
ening on the under-garments, Cut 
one piece from Fig. 76, Supplement, 
and two pieces from Fig. 77. Join 
the front and back pieces from 70 
to 71 and from 72 to 73 with a 
double back stitch seam, turning 
down the edges toward each other 
very narrow. Face the outer edge 
of the waist and the armholes with 
a strip of shirting or linen an inch 
and a quarter wide at the under and 
back edges, and half an inch wide 
at the upper edge and along the 
armholes. Furnish the back of the 
waist with buttons and button-holes, 
and the under edge with three but- 
tons, which serve for buttoning on 
the under-garments. Run linen tape 
through the hem on the upper edge, 
and trim the waist with thread lace, 
. which is set on slightly gathered. 






Cuemise For CHILD FROM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sapple- 
ment, No, XV., Figs, 56 and 57. 








Unpver-Drawers ror Boy From 
10 ro 12 Years oxp. . 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVII, Figs. 71 and Fe, 





THE “WATERS” AT GASTEIN. 


I MUST record, says a correspondent, one of the latest effects of 

the waters at Bad-Gastein; only it was an awkward application— 
an assault on the 
nerves. I have 
told you that we 
all live in the mid- 
channel of a great 
water-fall,  Ex- 
hausted nature, in 
the wreck of the 
frame of a man 
about London, ar- 
rived here yester- 
day with his valet. 
He had traveled 
“through,” which 
means about a 


Drawers ror Grru From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 74 and 75, 





= A. 
. Unper-Waist vor Grau From cere 


6 to 8 YxaRs oLp, 


: Niout-Suret ror Boy From 10 To 12 Years op. 
‘ For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, 


For pattern and descripti 8a 
Re No. XVIL, 2. &- 10. ppleewents 


week. He went to bed, and told his 
servant not to call him on any account. 
He slept like a top, and when he awoke, 
his shutters being closed, it was dark 
as Nox or Erebus, or a negro minstrel, 
and he said, ‘‘ By Jupiter Pluvius!"— 
he is a youth of classical tastes—“‘it 
rains a hot ‘un,” and so dozed off 
again, no doubt dreaming of the past 
dissipations of the idle-busy hours of a 
departed season, of bad things which 
came on and good things which did 
not come off. He woke again. ‘Con- 
found the weather, worre than ever!” 
and 0, being on the debtor side of the 
books of Somnus & Co., he paid in 
another little sleep as an installment, 
and thus went on till dinner-time next 
da “Will not monsieur get up to- 
asked the valet. ‘Get up! 
No; why should I get up, when i+ 
pours? God knows, bed is scares 





Cuessz ror Girt Frow 12 to 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and desert 
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Coutit Corsets. 


For tern and description see Supplement, . 
annem eo TL, Fige 90-30, 


Digitized by Google 


Exouisn Leatugr Corsets. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
No. VIL, Figs 18:34 
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enongh.” ‘Bat, monsienr, it is the only really 
fine day that they have had this year." Aud 60 
ft was; oor friend had kept his bed only because 
a water-fall was performing its set functions, and 
doing its duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased a picturesque nature to call it. I cun- 
fess that in this water-fall ville the first impulse 
when you wake is to put up your umbrella. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.—Get a cashmere wrap, either a polonaise, sacque, 
or maatle. 7 

F. V. M.—Make your black alpaca by Marguerite 
Polonaise pattern filuntrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 

A Couxtnr Covsm.—Gore the front and sides of 
your lemon-colored silk, trim with pleatings of white 
Swiss muslin, and wear beneath an over-ekirt and 
basque of Swies. The vivid color will be much soft- 
ened. 

Roxawa.—A basque, coat sleeves, and single ekirt is 
a good model for your twilled plaid. Do not make a 
sailor collar and cuffs to your woolen pleated blouse. 
Pat two bias folds on your poplin over-skirt. Sec 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. 1V., for 
cloth for sacque. A white alpaca or cashmere pleated 
‘waist would be very pretty. 

Ava.—R. 8 V. P. on invitations means, Reply soon 
if you please, and requires that you should write, ac- 
cepting or declining the invitation. 

“43,"_A Dlack cashmere polonaise made by the 
Marguerite Polonaise pattern in Bazar No. 87, Vol. 
IV., or the same stuff in 8 box-pleated waistand an 
over-skirt, would answer with your eilk. 

Counray Svpsosisys.—Make your lovely lavender 
silk with basque, upper skirt, and demi-train.. Trim 
with darker velvet folds corded with white.—Select 
your piece of silver at the shop, have the bride's and 
groom's initials combined in a monogram and en- 
graved upon it, and ‘let the jeweler send it to the 
bride's house with your card the day before the wed- 
ding. About an inscription inside the case the jeweler 
will advise you. 

R. A. R.—Make your black silk with Marguerite Po- 
lonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 

Wartr Nere.—Satines will be worn this winter. 
Your proposed combination of gray and brown will be 
stylish. Black silk with muslin pleatings is suitable 
for a carriage and house dress, but was also worn in 
the streets during the summer. Your silk is well 
enongh trimmed as it {s. Do not make your velvet 
garment until the styles are more decided. Put gray 
folds on yonr brown raffic. Grecian twist with braids 
sround it and the chatelaine braids are both in fash- 
fon. 

Mra. R. J. A—Make white Victoria lawn waiste in 
the pleated blonse style described in Bazar Noe. 26 and 
98, Vol. IV., and wear with your summer double skirt 
dresses, 

Cuancey.—You are at liberty to use the convenient 
self-sealing envelopes in writing to a lady, though 
scaling-wax is more in accordance with the strict re- 
quirements of etiquette. 

Q. RV. Eriqverre.—A lady who has given a gentle- 
man just cause of offense should undoubtedly apologize 
withont waiting for him to insist on it. Twenty-two 
fe the correct expression:—A steel and black snit, 
trimmed with the same, would be suitable for a wid- 
ow after the first mourning is over. Make from the 
pattern of the Marguerite polonaise. 

A.rsoxoinz.—We regard all gift enterprises as doubt- 
ful, and advise you to save your money by letting them 
alone.—The gored wrapper pattern was duly eent you, 
and ff not received was lost in the mails, for which we 
are not responsible. 

Marya. —Many novelists have mace the Maid of Or- 
leans the theme of story, but Bulwer was not one of 
them. 

Haxerer.—Your parents ought to be better judges 
than we as to whether your lover will make a good 
husband, and we can only advise you to give heed to 
their counsel. 

Towa.—You need no special invitation to call on 
your friend while she bas a visitor. Of course you are 
not expected to call on the latter unless she is like- 
wise your acquaintance. 

Sr. Lovis.—Three grown persons with three chil- 
dren might live comfortably in some of the small 
German towns on a thonsand dollars a year. We 
can not tell you what the traveling expense would be. 
This would depend on the route yon chose. 

M. D.—Address all communications respecting MSS. 
to Harper & Brothera. We can not answer inquiries 
‘on this subject through the paper. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


SLEEPING MADE EASY. ° 


S12 Watree Soorr, a good authority, says that a bed 
of heather is one of the greatest luxuries of nature. 
The writer goes into rhapsodies over its velvety soft- 
ness, tells us how cool it is with a gusto which almost 
makes us wish we were mountaineers, and unctuously 
describes a night he himself had spent on a couch of 
nature's providing. Nature is surely a most indulgent 
mother, and no doubt the novelist was right when he 
said that it is a great luxury to stretch one’s self at fall 
length on the fragrant heath, with the whole world for 
‘a bedchamber and the sky for a spangled canopy to 
one’s couch. But, unfortunately, we live in anroman- 
tic times, and most of us are compelled to invite “‘na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” on those unpoet- 
ical arrangements called “bedstead.” Much, then, 
as we respect the opinion of the above gifted author, 
it must be confessed that he has only made us envy 
the favored individuals who have no trouble of mind 
as to what they shall sleep on; but as we are con- 
demned to seek a substitute for this, the cheapest of 
all loxuries, the question naturally arises, where are 
‘we to find the next best thing on which to rest our 
wearled limbe? New England ingenuity answers this 
question to a nicety. Not even an open-air bed of 
heather affords the lnxurious repose enjoyed by the 
use of the Woven Wire Mattress patented by the 
Woven Wire Mattresa Co., of Hartford, Conn. It is 
the happy result of long-continued efforts to combine 
every element of luxury and utility, and {8 at once 
cool, invigorating, and lnxurious. Being made of tem- 
pered wires interwoven, it is absolutely indestructible, 
and will last a lifetime, When we remember that 
cleanliness is the most importi'' an article 
of furniture of this kind. n be 
cleaner than a Woven Wr va 
long-desired result has t- 
py invention. The Inde). 
is Life® 0 all of us, and be 











the only wonder is that so many poor articles in this 
line are sold ae long as a Wire Mattress can be pro- 
cured. And, rather than not have one, we should pre- 
fer to economize in something else, and pay the slight 
additional expense of so perfect an article. But the 
Company need make no apology for the price; for, al- 
though the firet cost is somewhat more than a com- 
mon epring, these beds are worth the money, and much 
of the extra expense can be eaved in the thin covering 
necessary. Then, too, they are warranted to be entire- 
ly exempt from repairs for five years. We certainly 
can not give our readers any better advice than to send 
to the Company for a bed, or buy one through their 
regular dealer.” 

Tuose of our readers who desire their hair to 
take the same color as when young should use 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com.] 

—_— 


Bronpr.—B: dampening the face with cold water, 
after the fire ppl cation of the Sraay, 
rubbing dry with a towel, detection is absolutely de- 
fled. —[Com.] 
—_—_— 


Whrrooms's Asraua Reuepy. — “Nothing so suc- 
cesaful."—Turo. Mrtoatr, Apothecary, Boston. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo® MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, uee Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable ‘and harmless. Sold by Druggista every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond 8t., New York. 


EB. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 


BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSE, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 

; . de, &e., de, &e. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vescy St., N.Y. 














It hes the delicate and retires 
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STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Impoutzes oy GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &&., 

394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 








lar Kerosene ofl and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elementa. The Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
a a fas recommend onr ofl asa protection 
to life aud property. A lighted lamp may be upeet and 
pence e ited oie maw 

grocers, draggis' c., in the U. ra induce- 
mekts toasalere Address Dexstow & Bos, 180 Malden 
Lane, N. ¥.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mase, ; 84S. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. ; 51 3, Water St, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Cleveland, O. 


$10 from 50 cts. 
12 Samples sent (postage p free) for Fifty Cents that 


retail ily for Ten D 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 


Keeps clean and free from ver- 
min 6 





acl sent on receipt of 


#1 00 and inside dimensions of cage 
(12 Mats ina Package). J. Beckrs & 


Co., 1140 Broadway. 


Send stamp for 
circular. 


SCHENCK & CO. 
290035 Pearl St., New York. 


Now ON EXHIBITION 
aT THE 
Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Of Patntinge. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 


ta Illustrated Catalogues te be had at th 
fair, or on application tore oe ° 


L. PRANG & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 
PATENT DUPLEX 
Ventilated Garter, 
This clegant Garter surpasses, in beauty and com- 
fort, any thing of the kind ever worn. It fs made of a 
double row of spiral spring wire, heavily plated with 


allver and gold, and so arrai as not to impede the 
free circulation of the blood, thus insuring warm feet, 
while ft leaves the Iimbs unmarked. Samples mailed 
on receipt of 50c., $1 00, $1 25, or $1 50. 

GEORGE BETTS, Sole Agent, 548 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 $290 For first-¢lass Pianos Bont on tal No, Age. 
290 Adaress U. 8 PIANO CO., 665 B'dway, N.Y. 
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—Buyers of Goods under the names of Wameutta Prints, Chee 
8, are hereby informed that all such 





. Lincibare, Cav-dpic 

oods are not mabutactured at the W 

ye limit ‘our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings ant 

gs. We have, in addition to our former ‘Trade-Mark, adupted the following, wiuel, +, 
‘appear with this notice. 
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New Bepyorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 

































































Orrtox or Wamsutra Mita, New Bepyorn, September 1et, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the qualiz; «/ 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have jest ca. 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinn 
in the mille previously built all the latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heiriz, 
and handsomer than ever before. 

The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 

All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality nz 
quantity, and as of our manufacture. 

The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 

ae ee Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 

CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. THOS. BENNETT, Jn, Apat 


WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 


The attention of every reader who values “ Life, Health, and Happiness” is called to the ANSWER wt: 
important question as found in the wonderful and beautiful 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 


a eae 
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Patented June 16, 1868; Nov. 28 and 80, 1869; Nov. 22, 1870; April 11, 1871, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, of Hartford, Con, 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


For Perfect Cleanliness, Perfect Comfort, and Perfect Durability, 


The Company claims that this Perfect Spring Bed without Springs has no rival. 

The Muttress consists of 8000 feet of 133; wire, made into perfect coils, and at the seme time interlocket 
by an ingenious procese of Double Weaving, by which a fabric half an inch thick fe formed, which, whet 
stretched on its frame by machinery, forms a bed of remarkable elasticity and. strength. 

The Wire Mattress is a complete revolution of old ideas as to ja, being a Perfect Sleeples 
Arrangement in itself, with the addition of a blanket in warm weather. For ordinary use, howrve.t 
thin hair mattress is desirable; but thie is the only covering necessary, and on this account the bed i 
CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN MARKET. 

All the vexing repairs usually necessary in almost every other bed are avoided, and they are guaranies 


NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE OR NEED A REPAIR. 


This wire fabric is as Noiseless as India-Rubber Cloth, which is a strong recommendation to all parol, 
restless sleepers. It is destined to be THE POPULAR BED of the country. wu 

‘These beds can be found at nearly all the best Furniture Dealers in the country, When they area 
Company will send direct, free of freight charges. Address, for Circular and Price-List, 


GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONS. 
G. B. HAWLEY, President. 


For sale by WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Avenue, N, ¥., and all City Desert 
AMOR HILLBORN & CO., 44 North Tenth 8t., Phil-| A. 8. HERENDEN & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
adelphia, JACOB FITROW, 109 Dearborn Bt, Culetfe 
W. B. MOSES, Washington, D.C. EMMONS CAMPFIELD, 418 Olive Bt, Se 





And the Trad to and cities in the Union. 
: enw te ae ee ‘ino by all ‘first-class Dealers in BOSTOS. 
A BLESSING INFINITELY MULTIPLE. 
‘The discovery of the Seltzer Spring has been a Dlesing to ts 
medium of 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIS 
i Te f — the t 
fil vspects the eammo-had epring op pontaneotaly every wba, ES 
Sbilltatog, curing Dilonanens, shih Ts 
pu Ing the blood, cheering despandency, and 
and wide. Such are its happy effects. 
NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 
Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
7 Ss 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA sBRVICE 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, & He 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
‘The oldest and best Music School iu the country, 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the 
All Applications for Admiasion must be je at the 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. town.) 
‘he branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes SP 


Ask for the WONDERFUL WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, ang take no other bet 
BESS ayy cake 2e 
the extension of ite medicinal benefits to the whole civilised 

) 

j) Is a boon which no f t word adequately describe. It sai? 
ea which no form of w: is can A re ft fount 
dy: ia, strengthening the del 

ing 

: SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. a 

REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 

GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GAS FIXTURES and FIND SILVER-PLATED WARE = 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION | rodern Langue 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
T 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104. & 106 COURT ST., near Sle 


(Ocrongr 7, 187 
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Octoser 7, 1871.} 


FX TRAORDIN: 'ARY BARGAINS. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened a large assortment 
of 

PARIS-MADE DRESSES, 

consisting of 
BLACK AND COLORED 8ILK AND WORSTED 
MATERIALS, 
PUROHASED IN PARIS at about ONE-HALF 

thelr VALUE. 


An entirely new stocr 
of 
STRIPED POPLIN MOHAIR DRESSES. 


PLAIN MOHAIR DRESSES. 
SERGE AND ALPACA IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The LATEST PARIS STYLES 
in 
EMPRESS CLOTH. 
FRENCH AND IRISH POPLINS, 
together with an Elegant Lot 
of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK DRESSES, 
elaborately made up, : 
EQUAL, if not superior in TASTE and STYLE to th 
VERY BEST PARIS-MADE, 


To which they INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


A R8OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


FALL, 1871, SILKS. 
EXHIBITION AT RETAIL. 
MEDIUM, RICH, AND EXTRA QUALITY PLAIN 
COLORED SILKS. 
“CACHEMIRE SICILIEN,” for Polonaise and Over. 
oxirts, 
In all the various NEW TINTS, to match the Silks. 
FANCY COLORED SILKS in great variety. 
BLACK AND WHITE SILKS. 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, 
BLACK SILKS. 

“ PONSON'S," “BONNET,” and “ TAPISSIER,” 
celobrafed makes in all’ the various grades. 
TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS, VELVET 
RIBBONS, VELVETEENS, &., &c. 

N. B.—Strangers visiting the city, and our custom- 
era, are respectfully invited to examine our stock. 


RICH LACES. 

We are now offering the finest selection of articles 
in this line ever before exhibited in thia market, and at 
greatly rednced prices—eome exclusive noreltics. 
REAL POINT and APPLIQUE BRIDAL TROUS- 

SEAUX, complete. 

REAL POINT and APPLIQUE SHAWLS AND 
FLOUN: GS, BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and SETS. 

POINT and APPLIQUE TRIMMING LACES. 

BLACK GUIPURE and REAL THREAD TRIM- 
MING LACES. 

WHITE and BLACK DUCHESSE TRIMMINGS. 

COLORED GUIPURE LACES. 

FRENCH EMB'D SETS, on double Linen, greatly be- 
low regular prices, 

PARIS and HAMBI:RGH EMBROIDERIES, EMB’D 
LINEN BANDS and YOKES. 

FLAIN, iNEriAL, and EMB'D HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


OW OPENING, 





LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 
| EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, : 
: FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &c. 


All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to t 
‘Trade only. 








THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
891 Broadway, 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


RAN 


B an tics the complexion by removing Pimples and 
ull other disagreeable disorders of the skin, Twenty- 
five cents per box 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


WORCH, destrover of 
° MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 


The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. 
110 Foarth Avenue, New York. 


KExos Modern Watch Repairer's Guide. Price 
$12, A. Wu.iss & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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OFFICE OF 


Grand Military Festival and Féte Champétre 


IN AID OF 


The Union Home and Sohool for the Education and Maintenanoe of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
posed persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 
Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Col E. B. Lansing, George H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a grand 
Military Festival and Fete Gnampetre has been arranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly invite 


the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 


Mra. CHARLES P. DALY, President. 

Mra VIRGINIA L, FARRAGUT, Vice-President. 
See ee 

Mr DAV! U0 fe 

Mra. C. M.LYDIG. | 


Mra J.C. FREMONT. 

Mra. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mn. R. JOHNSON. 

Mrs. J. J. VANDALSOM. 
Mr. L. BH. ROWAN. 


Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 


admissions), can be mailed to the undersigned. 


With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 
undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary success, but that,as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread Interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 


STORE, 20 BEEKMAN STREET, N.Y. 


country. 





t It VERSLAN S’KAY, manutactured by Prof. DeVxrwa at his labo- 
*: ratory.37 John St.,N_Y., rest 
moti : 
itles 
Preparations. T'repared from pu 
Pounds. Use none other. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores, 


.. Festores the loveliness of youth by pro 
‘healthy action of theakin. Its wonderful curative qual 





caused It to occupy the leading position among face 


Prepared from purely innocent vegetabic com: 





Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Just publ our new AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
of the above, en! and improved, containing 60 
Pagravioge, including a lage and Anely colored Ito. 

ings, including & inely colot itho- 
graph a (GROUP OF 





YACINTHS, Also a de- 
Ccriptive list of small fralta, among which are several 
new varieties of Strawberries never before offered to 
the public. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
apon receipt of 10 cents. Regular customers eipplied 
gratia. dress B. K. BLISS & SON: 

93 Park Place and 90 Murray St., New York. 

(P.O. Box No. 5712.) 


TRADE-MARK. 


“ 

RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 

A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOS8I- 
ERY CO., upon thelr 
Patented Knitting Looma, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 





Foods, le in this country, and fully equal to the best 
encicom. imported and at greatly reduced 
prices. 


Full lines for to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY § 00.8, OW SN. Y. 
SINGL 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Exprese to any part of the United States, and allow 

e paschaser to open the package and examine the 
watch before paying the bill, Send for our price-list, 
which gives full particulars, and please state that you 
saw this advertisement in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
ta” All prices reduced since Feb. 1st. 










NOISELESS, 
LOOK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challeng 









Great Saving 10 Consumers. 


Parties Inquire how to get ap clebe. Onr anawer in, 


send for Price-Liet, and a Clu 
it, with full directions, makin 
sumere and remunerative to 


form will accompany 
a large anving to con- 
nb organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


OE eee 
GLYOERINE CARE. 
Rawotte’s Toner Grycorsixe Cane ts unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, noft, white skin, and prevents 
imples and chappt Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by droggieta, Manx & Rawor.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


ICKES? 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 





Spiral Cogs, 
st Work- 





Curved Clamp, 
= 
Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., No Yoy and PROV., R.I. 











Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fertunes are madc! 
am FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -w 

a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, 


Price in Bogland. Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wileom $45.00 $85.00 
New Singer + - 32.50 65.%90 
Elian Huowe - -« 85.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40. 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and Ii in any of the above named 
machines, 

AYFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
on Sewing Machine Co, perseoally eypeared before 
ud mvde oath thas the above lees are correct. and taken 
ee ene aie 
Hagland oo: corporate names Companies mane. 

Clerk of the Court of Comme Fens of Cuyahoga de, 0. 


‘Tho Wiisox Sxwixo Macutres are for Bale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








and cheapes 


t only with’ e 





Pat up rvt 
Grocers and Deal 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
z BLACK TEA, 

BB with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
anle only by the Great Atians 
the & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
ChurehSt..N.¥. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular, 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—} Broniwey Ne 
will depose of One Hundred Pranoa, Mrionzase, and 
Oraans, of eix firat-clnaan makers, incinding Waters’, 
At ORXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OVAN. PURING THIS 
Woxtn, or will take a portion eneh and balance fn 
mouthly or quarterly installments. 


—_—ts 
and all who contemplate 


BUILDERS] bailding, eupplied with de- 


aciptive circular of *Villave Builder.” Address A.J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. 


Try samples of our great 8 
f R f f a1 ho. Mnnrrated weekly30 veateee 





as represented. 

















tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 

anhecribera, Agents make &5 a ‘lev. 

Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 

10 A DAY with Stencil Toots Samples free. 
$ Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 









$8 Muslin Chemiees.............. @ $2 00.. 96 00 
3 Linen MO none neeceenee @ 475.. 14% 
1 Bridal Set (8 pleces)............0.eseeeeee 12 00 
3 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 200.. 600 
8 Linen vo @ 2 75.. 8 5 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 2%.. 615 
8 Tncked “ eek gs eloanep esol @ 3 60.. 900 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 8 50.. 10 560 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 15 00 
3Embr'd  “* « “  @ 7T00.. 21 00 
1 Flannel Skirt. 5 00 
1 ee “ Embroidered 8 
2 Corset Covers.......... 6 50 
2 Dressing Sacques. 700 
1 Robe de Chambre..............0..:.00006 16 60 
e — 

$150 00 


” Phe whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had npon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH &8T., 


NEW YORK. 


IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Gezit Wast- 
nx Gun Worxs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Gans, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


$2 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circalnr and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattlebarv, Vi. 


Valuable New Books, 


PouLieuxD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous. 
tw Sent by postage 
Chiiad Soba Cu Pasig of spree © 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1811. 


KINGSLEY 'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ 
mas in the West Indies. By Cmantes Kuveszey, 
Hlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 56. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. Kin 
Poem. By Eant Lrtrox. 1%mo, 
ated, $1 75. on 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Hexay, Lom Broeouam. Written by Him- 
elf, Vola I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Postisuzv sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


SMITH'S NRW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00, es 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. 1%mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


LAMARTINE'S PAST, PRESENT, AND FOTORE 
OF THK REPUBLIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 C0. 


JAMESON'S FEMALE SOVERKIGNS, Vol. IL 
18mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


PU? YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cusnuzs 
Reape. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cnat.ts Reape. 8y0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 








Arthur. A 
oth, INumin- 





- 


WHITE LIES. By Cuantes Reape. 8vo, P.per, 85. 
cents. 


eon IS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 8vo, Sheep, 





ta Hanree & Brotures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

Hazpsr'’s Magazine, One Year. 

Haxurxn's Werkiy, One Year. 

Haarxe’s Bazar, One Year. 

Barrer’s Macaarnn Hazrer’s Weexcy, and Hagere’s 

Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magaziwe, WEExLy, or 
Bazar will be eupplied gratia for every: Club of Five 
Scnacniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Coie for $20 00, without extra copy. 

e Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazive 24 cents 4 year, for the Weexuy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yenrly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, nt the office where received. Suabecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx:.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

Tn remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanpre & Broruzns fe prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trae ror Apvrrtisina In Harrgr'’s Pertonicats. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
#250 ; Qnarter Pace, $150—each ineertion. 
Harpers Weekl,—Ineide Pages, $1.50 per Line; 
Orvaide Page, $2 00 per Line—ench Ineertion. 
Harper's Razar.—@! % per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2% per Line—eaca insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Ax Irish gentleman, 
having a ir of new 
boots sent home to him, 
roceeded to try them on, 
But, after a great deal of 
labor and Pauling and 
straining, till, from the 
blisters on bis hands, he 
could no longer continue 
the violent exertion, he 
desisted, declaring that he 
perceived very clearl; 
shonld never get these 
‘boots on till he had worn 
them a day or two, 
—— 
Are women nearer an- 
Ie since they have worn 
sh heels? 


-There {1 
Cuntpisu.—There is no 
happler season in life than 
that of childhood. A chil- 
dren's charch has been es- 
tablished in Brooklyn an- 
der the anspices of a num- 
ber of gentlemen. The 
services last about an 
hour, and are specially 
adapted for children ani 
very young ns. One 
of our contributors, who 
“sits under” the Rev. 
Bicksti Minnits, says he 
wishes he were several 
young persons. 


ge 
itis caster for a man to 
engaged than to be en- 
gaging. 


———»—_ 
Tavs, O Kino!—A pa- 
saya,‘ One of the pret- 
Rese gts the human re 
ever rested upon in 
fteliquid stale.” ‘he hu- 
man eye in this Nicinity 
would be satisfled if ft 
could see any of the met- 
al in a solid atate. 


—_>—_ 
Can a railway map be 
called a line engraving ? 


—_.—_ 

Agirl, forced by her par- 
ents into a dit ible 
match with an old man 
whom she detested, when 


the clergyman cameto that 
of the service where 


bride is asked if sho 
consents to take the bride- 


said, with great simplic- 
ity, “Oh dear, no, Sits but 


uu are the first person 
Tho has asked. my opinion 
about the matter!” 


—_.—_ 

Women: are, bom. wpm. 

en; men are born boys, 
and have to grow ap. 
—>— 


Tuat Desotars Lap 
aGain.—The other day 8 
town-crier not far from 
Manchester took in charge 
alost child, and proceeded 
to hunt up its parents, On 
being asked by alady what 
the matter was, he replied, 
“Here's an orphan child, 
madam, and I'm trying to 
find its parents.” 

———_. 


mand for autumn tol- 
lettes. A check for $5000, 
presented to Mies Bunny- 
mags by her father, has 
yeen much admired. 


——.—. 
It only takes four letters 

ymake love. They shonld 
2 returned, though, when 
is over. 


—_—>—_. 
A most excellent old 
¥, up town is much ex- 
in mind to know 
¥ itis that alittle quick- 
er in a glass tube can 
xe such awfal hot 
ther by just rising an 
tor two. 


is, Mr. 
n, 





* Air.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SEA-SIDE HATS-THIS SEASON. 


‘The Latest Style—very light and airy and convenient, and all that sort of thin 
out i though. "Remember this is only a Fancy Sketch.” 


Wants a Face to suit it, though. Remem! 


A very Gushing Style, this—“ awfully fetching,” on the Pier, when a gentle breeze \ 
is on. 





Tongs? You have not sent Home my Traveling Chignon yet!” 
m, I’m sure. 


But the Fact is, we have been so Busy makin’ up our 





Ought to be 
whether 


WOMAN'S LOGIC. 


“ Because 
the Fair, tha 


“ Because 


horrid office 
“ Because 


sleep. 
“Because 
Mary 
fit to go to 





“ Becau 
and going 
gether, that 








lady's neck. 


around her 
boy he m 

“Well, 
about he! 
over the hill 






beech ? 


permitted to 
““Why not 


sent home my 


dinner, Henry 
home with hin 
“Because we've fixed to go and see the 
fire-works to-morrow, it’s sure to rain.” 
“Because I wanted him to take me out 
for a walk, my husband was kept at that 


Brownes call 
e Henry and I were all alone, 









“ Because I’m in a hurry to-day, the gate 
of Union Square is shut.” 
I particularly wanted it for = 


t provoking woman has not 
w bonnet.” 

only cold mutton for 
chosen to bring a friend 






all the afternoon.” 
I so wished to show him to 


Mrs, De Tankerville, haby has gone to 


I was ‘a great figure,’ and 


leaning the kitchen things and not 


ie door, the Fitz-Eustace 
ed.” 


spend a cozy evening to- 
dreadful bore, Joe Ramble, 


must drop in.” 


es 
Fisues Ovr or Water—Muscles if a : 


———p 


SOMETHING TO SHOOT. 
“T say, boy 


is there any thing to shoot 
inquired a sportsman of a 





lied the boy, “nothing just 
but our school-master is just 
1, cutting birch rods; you 


might walk up and pop him over.” 


pagans 
Qurny.—Is the sea-board made of 


—_o— 


AN HEIR-LOOM. 





Mistne: hat's a curious locket you 
have th ane. 

a s, mim} it's a relict of my 
family. 

Mistress. ‘A relict 2” 

JANE (with solemnity). “Yes, mim—a 
‘alr-b'loon !” 

A Waist or Trwz—A stout old lady's 


toe 
said a husband to his better 
quarrel, “ you will never be 
go to heaven.” 





“Because you will be wanted as a tor- 
ment down below.” 


Sa 


— 


¢ deceitful little thing is 


TI 





This isn’t a Bad Style, though, for some le. Built somewhat on the Extin- 
guisher vlan Great facil PKerpi 


ities for keeping one’s eye on any one. 





t down at once. How is her Mamma, if afte’s on the off side, to see 
reading her book or fixing the Captain? 


[Ocronrr 7, 1871. 


HER LAST PLACE. 

A girl called at the resi- 
dence of a Bentleman to 
apply foraplace. The lady 
of the house asked for her 


reference. 

“T have lived five years 
at my last place.” said the 
girl; “if yon want to know 
any more about me, ask 
Father Hawley.” 

The lady wars favorably 
impressed with a girl who 
had lived five ycars with- 
out changing her place; 
but_she concluded {o call 
on Father Hawley. 

“Do you know a gir) 
named So-and-s0 7” 


“She lived five at 
her last place 2” = 
“Yea” 


Ail correct eo far; but as 
the lady turned to go Fa- 
ther Hawley tnqpire 

“Do you know where 
her lest place war?” 

“No, she did not men- 
tion that.” 

“Tt was in the State 
prison!” 


ee gent 

Grxrrat. Court—Wait- 
ing on half a dozen girls 
at the same time. 


——.—__ 
The following knotty 
jueation claima the atten- 
ion of one or all of our le- 
gal debating societies, “If 
a man has a tiger by the 
tail, which would be the 
best for his personal safe- 
ty, to hold on or let go?” 


gee 

In Extremis.—That man 
is indeed hard up who can 
not get credit even for 
good intentions, 


—_-—__ 
He that can not eat any 
thing dressed in any way, 
at any time, out of any 
thing, and this under the 
sight of any dirt, the ef- 
fect of anyemell, thesound 
of any discord, and the 
feeling of any motion, had 
better not go to sca. 


—+— 
Why is there never any 
high tide on the Frencl 
rivers ?— use the wae 
ter is always l'eau, 


An obituary goes thus: 
“Another stalwart tree fell 
last evening in its antumn 
rime in the Rereon of 
lajor J. W. Cull CJ 
unique and remarkable a 
er in his way as 
ever wrought ont I ith- 
metically, andemarginated 
from the roy latitudl- 
narian‘sm of the frontier.” 
—>.—. 


Many people have some- 
thing ‘wrong with their 
, and no wonder— 

how can your heart be 
right, if it’s left? 
—_+—_. 


A druggist has a tonic 
which he says will give its 
taker an appetite that will 
enable him to swallow an 
elephant. We will never 
swallow any of the tonic, 
because lephants are 
scarce hereabont, and we 
could not afford to buy 
one every week or two. 


——_. 

Why is a man who kicks 
out right and left like an 
ancient robber ?—Because 
he’s a freebooter. 


——.—_. 
If you should ever have 
the misfortune to “let the 
cat out of the bag,” never 
try and stuff her back 
in. It is euch a mis- 
e! You only make— 
inevitably maké—matters 
forty times worse. 





IAN Re 
AY 
N Wy 
A SNUGGERY 
Mountain Mists ARE Proverstatty DisAGREEABLE, BUT Mr. Jeni 





THEY ART-QUITE THE REVERSE: 





-_ 


“= 
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LADIES’ FALL TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Vest-Basque Waxixe Suit (with Cut Parer Pattery). Fig. 2.—Crapy anp SILK WALKING Sort. Fig. 3.—Sitk anp Casumere Horst Dress. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Basque Walking Suit, graded to At any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mait, on Reccipt of Twenty-sive Cents.) 
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will see the fields and way -sides illumi- 
nating the promise that seed-time and har- 
vest shall not fail: trees festooned with ap- 
ples, rosy or russet, pears hiving the sun- 
shine, peaches blushing, plums gathering 
bloom and sweetness hour by hour, quinces 
betraying their neighborhood, and the full 
corn in the ear waving its ribbons. 

And who does not hail the first blaze upon 
the hearth, and draw about it with a de- 
lightful sense of comfort, and watch it soar- 
ing up the chimney and sputtering over the 
back-log with as lively an interest as if it 
were the first fire ever kindled? and who is 
there but appreciates the cozy seclusion that 
descends with tho early. twilight, and calls 
for candles and drawn curtains at the tea- 
table, declining to invite all out-doors to the 
spectacle of homely happiness? The winds 
may threaten, the floods may clap their 
hands, the frosts may pinch and pucker, but 
are we not safe and well screened from harm 
beside our drift-wood fire and our drop-light? 
What charcoal sketches it affords! what 
halt-remembered faces, met in our summer 
journeys, look out upon us! what mountain 
scenery flashes upon us and fades! And by- 
and-by the fierce autumnal gales swoop 
down upon the coast, strewing the beach 
with bits of wreck tangled among the sea- 
weed, stranding the five-fingers high and 
dry, while inland the leaves fall like rain 
before their might, and naked boughs trem- 
ble and sigh as if the dryads were bewailing 
their lost kingdom. There is a feeling of 
neighborliness growing upon one at this 
season; every body's “ good-morning” is 
hearty and cordial; every body has return- 
ed from the beach or the mountains, and has 
a great deal to say, and is anxious to un- 
ravel her skein of small-talk; to relate how 
they washed their hands in the clouds at 
Mount Washington, and were moon-struck 
at Diana’s Baths, and wondered that Nature 
permitted the existence of cascades, when 
every body knew that water-falls had gone 
out of fashion! Thenceforth shopping epi- 
demics prevail, and toilettes catch hints from 
the autumn woods, and kindle-into golden 
russets and scarlets: “In order to be in 
sympathy with the world,” says Kate, who 
always looks at the bright side of things; 
“In order to ‘make sunshine in a shady 
place,” declares her sister, to whom autumn 
is @ song in the minor key, a painting after 
REMBRANDT. 

MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 

Ot Baste and Speed. 

M y DEAR HIRAM,—It seems as if I saw 
AVE you only yesterday going up the side 
of the English steamer with what seemed a 
week’s supply of clothing packed in your 
hand-bag, and here you are again with all 
Europe packed in your memory! When I 
met you yesterday, if I appeared to you to be 
unduly staring, it was only that as I looked 
into your eyes I remembered that since I had 
seen their good-humored twinkle they had 
looked upon Mont Blanc and the Staubbach 
and the dark horn of the Aar, It was be- 
cause I thought they might be those fabled 
lakes in which the fascinated beholder sees 
the lost glory of a vanished world, and that 
I should trace in them the wonderful and 
lovely scenes which were visible to the eye 
of the traveler in the vanished world of my 
days of travel. This hand, I thonght, as I 
took yours in mine, must have been laid 
upon the crumbling wall at the top of that 
tower in the Baths of Caracalla, near the 
walls of Rome, where we used to lie in the 
soft sunshine and look over the Campagna 
to the graceful outline of the Alban Mount ; 
and have those very shoes, perhaps—for it 
seems from their appearance most probable 
—xstumped along the Appian Way, and climb- 
ed to the Faulhorn and over the Gemmi ? 

But, my dear Hiram, it is only three 
months since you went away! You may 
have looked at many of these things, but 
have you seen them? You thought perhaps 
that the Black Forest was iu Sicily, and 
that Lake Thrasyinene was somewhere in 
Bavaria? No; not exactly. You have spent 
a great deal of money, but what have you 
bought? You can learn the geography of 
Europe at the district school at home; but 
to cross the ocean and travel about at enor- 
mous expense, and then return without even 
a correct geographical idea in your head— 
the more haste the worse speed. You have 
hnrried insanely, but you have arrived no- 
where, You are like a fellow-countryman 
whom long ago, when I made the grand 
tour, I met upon the Lake of Lucerne, and 
of whom you shall now hear the story. 

I was loitering through Switzerland, and 
had heen staying for several days at Lucerne, 
rambling among the mountains, paddling on 
the lake, and even passing three or four days 
upon the Righi. One morning I stepped 
upon the steamer to go to the other end of 
the lake, and, looking about among my fel- 
low-passengers, I beheld at the bow of the 
boat a tall and rather thin gentleman smok- 
ing a cigar. He wore a black hat, a black 














satin waistcoat, black cravat, black trow- 
sers, and patent-leather boots. I should 
have known him in Madagascar or in Green- 
land. It was my brother Jonathan. Step- 
ping up to him, I said, “ Good-morning !” 

He turned, and looking both surprised and 
pleased, returned my salutation, and added, 
“ But how did you know me ?” 

“ How could I help knowing you?” I re- 
plied, but without directly answering. 

Then he began, in the frankest manner, to 
tell me of his travels, smoking vehemently 
all the time. The steamer started, and he. 
turned his back upon the scene, so interested 
was he in his own narration. “By George!” he 
said, “we left New York only five weeks ago, 
and we've doné England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; run through France, and shot up into 
Denmark ; and, of course, did Belgium and 
Holland ; and have come up the Rhine, and 
been through Switzerland; and now we are 
putting for Italy over the Gothard. It’s 
awful work, isn’t it? Such lots of fleas, and 
such darned prices every where, and then 
the infernal lingo, and the money! By 
George! we whisk along at such a rate into 
a country and out of it that I don’t have time 
to understand the currency; and 1 know 
we're horribly cheated, but I can’t stop to 
find out and set things right ; so I rush along, 
scolding and swearihg—I vow I don’t do 
any thing elsee—and my mind’s all in a jum- 
ble. It has to be done, of course, but I shall 
be glad when it’s all over.” 

I asked him where he should stop in Italy. 

“Stop!” said he. “Gracious! we don’t 
stop. We go.” 

“You'll see Florence and Venice, I sup- 
pose,” added I; “and, of course, Rome ?” 

“Yes, I suppose Venice '11 have to be done, 
but,” he said—and I thought with a bright- 
er light in his eye, and an air of relief—“ but 
not. Rome.” 

“Not Rome!” I exclaimed. 

“No; sha’n’t have time. 
for the fall trade.” 

That thought apparently soothed him. He 
puffed musingly for a moment, and then said : 

“No, I've reckoned it to a day; can’t go 
to Rome.” 

Tho day was divine; the scene was Switz- 
erland in its most romantic, historic, and 
beautiful region: but he looked at me in- 
stead of the mountains and the lake, puffed 
steadily, and seemed calmly to defy me to 
show him how he could possibly see Rome 
and be at home for the fall trade. I looked 
at the scene and said nothing. Snddenly he 
exclaimed, “ My wife is aboard. I should like 
to introduce you, for she’s dreadful lonely.” 

We rose and walked astern, and saw a 
lady clad in silk, with her cyes fixed listless- 
ly upon the deck. 

“Ma, this is a countryman of ours, and 
we've been talking together.” Then, with- 
out inquiring my name or imparting his 
own, he comprehended his wife and me in a 
common nod, and said, looking at me, “My 
wife.” 

I bowed, and remarked that it was a beau- 
tiful day to be in so beautiful a spot. “he 
lady raised a pair of weary eyes, and with 
evident utter carelessness of the scene, re- 
plied, “Yes; it’s very pretty.” 

“ And you're going to Italy ?” I remarked, 
gayly, and with sume enthusiasm. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the response, in 
a tone of resigned indifference. 

“You find traveling a little fatiguing, do 
you not?” I asked. “If you will allow me to 
say so, you look a little tired.” 

“Tired?” exclaimed the lady, with sud- 
den energy, “I should think I was. I am 
about tuckered out. He”—by which I un- 
derstood her to mean my smoking compan- 
ion—“he is driving the journey through, 
and he hasn’t got mnch time; and so we 
drive and drive, and it’s dreadful. I'm 
sleepy all the time. I’ve been asleep most 
of the way since we landed, because I can’t 
be broke of my rest, aud we have to travel 
nights.” 

“Do you travel in the night ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes. You see, he’s got to be back in 
time for the fall trade, and if we don’t put 
along we sha’n’t see things.” 

All this was said with an unsmiling face, 
and a dry, weary voice, and without a glance 
at the great beauty of the scene around us. 
When she was not speaking she looked list- 
lessly upon the deck, evidently in a highly 
drowsy state. Her whole aspect said so 
plainly, 

“ Leave, oh, leave me to repose,” 
that I bowed and moved away with her hus- 
band. 

“This is beautiful, isn’t it?” said I to 
him. 

He looked at the mountains and the water 
suspiciously, a3 he might look at the mer- 
chandise of a rival seeking to entrap him 
into an expression of preference; then, rub- 
hing his nose, he replied, “It isn’t ao fine as 
Lake George.” 

“Lake George! Who is speaking of Lake 
George? That is a beautiful lake, certainly, 
but ian’t this noble, grand {” 

With the same wary look, as of a man 


Must be home 








who had named his very lowest price, from 
which under no circumstances would he re- 
cede, he merely repeated, “ It isn’t so fine as 
Lake George.” 

“But, my dear Sir,” I said, “ remember 
that this is Tell’s country. There is the 
chapel ; there he leaped ashore; and high up 
yonder is the mountain pasture, the alp, the 
field of Riitli, where the oath was sworn. 
We are in the very heart of the land of ro- 
mantic tradition. It is for this that we 
come to Europe.” 

“Well, it isn’t so fine as Lake George, and 
I don’t see why a man should ran down his 
own country only because he’s abroad. The 
fact is, that I feel like standing up for it 
more than ever when I’m among foreigners. 
If they want to praise their own country, let 
’em; but I sha’n’t do it.” 

“But what did you come to Europe for ?” 

“Oh! every body has to do it. Every 
body comes, you know, and you don’t want 
to have to keep saying you haven't been 
there. I want to see things as well as other 
folks, but I don’t mean to own that they're 
better than ours at home.” 

He had lighted another cigar, and had the 
air of a man who was standing in the pass 
for his country, and would never yield. I 
had no thought of assailing his patriotism, 
and was sitting silently by him, when he 
said, slowly and inquiringly : 

“Tell was the man—who—who—” 

“Who shot the apple,” said I. 

“Oh yes—yes! Exactly! He shot the 
apple.” And my friend shook his head with 
satisfaction, as if he had joined the broken 
thread of his reflections. Presently he re- 
sumed, colloquially : 

“Exactly: Tell was the man who shot the 
apple—the apple; he shot the apple. Now 
it’s queer, but I sort o’ seem to forget about 
the apple.” 

I began, and, with the very scene of the 
tradition around us, I told the story. He 
listened, and looked several times toward 
the stern, where his wife was sitting. When 
the tale was ended he said that it all came 
back to him now, and if Ma hadn't been 
asleep he should have asked her to come and 
listen. “But she’s awful tired, poor thing! 
and she'd better sleep,” he compassionately 
added. 

We drew in to the narrow part of the lake, 
from which the road ascends to the pass of 
the St. Gothard and over the Alps to Italy. 
What a land it is! What a perspective of 
delights and surprises! What a passing 
from glory to glory! There was the bustle 
upon the steamer that precedes landing. 
My friend went to awaken Ma, and to secnre 
his bags and bundles. The bout stopped. 
and it was time to part. 

“It’s very lucky I met you,” said my new 
friend, politely. ‘Good-by, and if ever you 
come home again, when you are in New York 
be sure to call. Good-by.” 

The weary-eyed ludy gave me a flabby 
hand, and to my hope that she would not 
fatigue herself replied that she should be 
asleep as soon as they were in the diligence, 
but that she did not expect to be really rest- 
ed until she reached home. We shook bands. 
“T hope you'll be in time for the fall trade,” 
said I to the husband, as we parted. I 
watched them busily making way through 
the throng. At last they disappeared, and 
I never saw them again. 

Yet is that truef Have I really never 
seen them again? My dear Hiram, they are 
my inseparable fellow-travelers. Upon all the 
seats around me I see the travelers who are 
making fierce haste, but without speed. They 
fly from Dan to Beersheba, but they sleep 
and scold and fret: they float in the shadow 
of Pilatus, and see the Alpine field of the 
men of Riitli and the chapel of William Tell ; 
but they are suspiciously of opinion that 
Lake George is finer. Their object is not to 
see Rome or Naples—it is to get home in time 
for the fall trade. They make haste, but 
they do not get abroad. My dear Hiram, if 
you have but half an hour to read, don’t be- 
gin Gibbon; and if you must be at home for 
the fall trade, don’t try to ran over the whole 
of Europe. Yours, 

AN OLD BacHELor. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE VEST-BASQUE COSTUME. 


TH Vest-Basque costume, illustrated on our 
first page, is a stylish suit for the present 
demi-season, and, with an additional wrap, will 
be worn in midwinter. The simple drapery of 
the over-skirt renders this design as suitable for 
poplins and velours as for softer fabrics, ‘The 
novelty of the basque is its jacket front with re- 
vers disclosing a vest with rounded front. ‘The 
basque meets over the vest at the throat, slopes 
away gracefully, and at the waist is turned up 
to form a triangular revers. A collar pointed 
somewhat in the Shakspeare style is made of 
velvet or silk of the color of the trimming. The 
vest, fitted by darts, covers the entire front of 
the body, and is sewed in at the shoulders, arm- 
holes, and under the arms, holding the back of 
the corsage in position, It is buttoned from the 
throat to the point, but is often worn open below 
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the waist. It is not sharply pointed, bat curves 
toa point. The back of the basque has a seam 
down the centre; postilion pleats give added 
fullness under this seam and under that of the 
side form. 

The graceful over-skirt is of medium length, 
with a gored front breadth, a side gore, and one 
or more straight breadths, according to the wear- 
er’s preference for straight or bouffant skirts. 
‘Tapes under the belt are tied to others on the 
skirt below, and catch up the skirt in the simple 
drapery shown in the engraving. The back of 
the skirt is left open at the bottom about a third 
of its length, and trimmed around the opening. 
‘The lower skirt is of comfortable walking length, 
which to our taste is just escaping the floor. 

The trimming is a gathered flounce of the 
same and braiding in narrow sontache (plain silk 
braid), either of the same or a darker shade than 
the dress, or else black. Ladies’ cloth, velours, 
poplin, empress cloth, merino, and delaine suits 

- are made after this model. The subdued gray 
called London smoke is braided with black; 
sailor blue and cypress green also look well with 
black ; brown requires a darker shade of brown. 


BONNETS. 


The display of bonnets at the leading milli- 
ners’ confirms suggestions gathered at the whole- 
sale houses. ‘The shapes are the high empire 
gypsy, and a closer cottage shape coming down 
longer at the sides. ‘They are larger than last 
season's bonnets, have very large crowns, broad 
head band, and a rolling front to display full face 
trimming. ‘The effect, viewed from the sides and 
front, is very high ; the back is drooping, finished 
by loops of ribbon that fall to the shoulders. 
The materials, a mixture of velvet, royale, and 
faille, cover the frame plainly ; bindings, cords, 
or tiny folds define the outlines; two tones of a 
color, or else two materials of the same shade, ap- 
pear in many bonnets, while others have charm- 
ing contrasts, to be mentioned hereafter. Faille 
ribbon, either No. 12 or 16, is twisted around 
the head piece, falls in two loops behind, and 
forms strings over a yard long to tie under the 
chin. 

The feature of the season in trimming is short 
ostrich feathers, two, and often three, being placed 
rampant on the crown; occasionally pompons, 
aigrettes, and ostrich tufts appear. Lace and 
flowers are no longer used in profusion, at least 
two-thirds of the bonnets depending apon feath- 
ers and ribbons alone for trimming. Ribbon is 
twisted, laid in folds, or made into rosettes, the 
latter taking the place of bows. 

It remains a law of costumes that the bonnet 
must match the dress in color, or else be of black 
velvet, with feathers and faille trimmings of the 
shade of the dress, ‘This brings colored velvets 
into vogue again. Black velvet, however, is still 
the midwinter bonnet. For elderly ladies jet 
diamonds of many carved facets, feathers, and 
pompons trim black velvet; for young faces it is 
made very lovely by association with faille fa- 
cings and ostrich tips of palest becoming tints; 
for instance, one called the Louise is of black 
velvet, with palest pink fuille quilled on the roll- 
ing front, and pink revers on the side, fastened 
back to a rosette on the crown. ‘I'wo little pink 
ostrich tips complete the bonnet. Long black 
strings. Another youthful-looking bonnet of 
black velvet has delicate Nile green cording, hang- 
ing loops, and feathers, One of Virot's black vel- 
vets for an older Jady has the velvet plain ou the 
frame, with faille cords on every seam, faille rib- 
bon folded around the head piece, roses with trail- 
ing buds behind, jet facets in front, black tulle 
ruche over the forehead, and the lace draperies 
at the side that passee faces can not well dispense 
with, Another black bonnet, the most costly of 
the season, marked $10, has for face trimming a 
band of finest black ostrich feathers, a rosette of 
black faille being placed on the right side amidst 
the soft feathers. ‘I'he material is plain velvet ; 
the trimming three pale pink tips and an aigrette. 
A long scarf of lace passes around the neck. 

Among dark bonnets to match suits is a French 
model of olive brown. ‘Ihe soft crown, large 
enough for high-dressed hair to go inside it com- 
fortably, is of olive faille: the smooth front is 
darker brown velvet; a fuille scarf is careless! 
folded around the head piece; brown ostric! 
feather with a dark-shaded wing at the side. 
Velvet strings. A cypress green velvet called 
the Peru has a soft pleated crown of Nile green 
faille: price $35. A plum-colored velvet from 
Virot’s has pale. blue strings, and blue ribbons 
knotted carelessly around the crown, 

All bonnets for street and church are of the 
dark or black shades just mentiuned. Dress bon- 
nets for receptions, ceremonious visiting, and for 
opera are of the palest tints possible. Loveliest 
among these is a velvet of the new salmon pink, 
almost covered by a long ostrich feather, salmon 
shaded to brown: price $55. Royale bonnets of 
palish paon green, sky blue, and rose are shown, 
with faille ribbons and ostrich feathers of the 
same shade. A marvelously beautiful gypsy 
marked $35 is of pale rose velours, with a ruche 
of Malines (old-fashioned thread lace) around 
the crown, and a white marabout feather across 
the front. 

Thongh contrary to the established rnle of the 
season, some of the most distinguished-looking 
bonnets show contrasts in color. One of these 
colors must be that of the costume; the other, 
a gayer hue, matches the jewelry worn or the tie 
at the throat. Daintiest among these is the 
Edith, a soft shape, made like a baby’s bonnet, 
without a frame. It is pale Indienne blue royale, 
with a rache of Valenciennes lace on the front, 
and two ostrich feathers, one blue, the other 
faintest pink, on the crown. This is for recep- 
tions, to be worn with blue silk, or black velvet, 
with pink coral ornaments, The bonnet costs 
$50. A rose-colored velours veiled in rose tulle 
has loops of darkest leaf brown faille ribbon, 
with rose and brown tips. A pale ciel blue has 


merely a few brown leaves and tips for trimming. 
Indeed, brown is found in contrast with almost 
every shade. Red plum and blue plum are both 
found with blue facings, the lightest blue making 
prettiest contrast. The newest contrasts are 
pale blue with scarabee; garnet with lavender ; 
chair, or flesh-color, a soft yellow-pink, with gray ; 
dark green with Indienne blue ; pink with brown ; 
rose and plum color; cuir and yiolet. 


ROUND HATS. 


Regulation round hats have high, broad crowns, 
with rolled turban brim, or else pointed back and 
front, with only the sides rolled. A single broad 
band of bias velvet passes straight around the 
crown, and hangs behind ; the brim is faced with 
velvet ; ostrich tips nod over the crown from be- 
hind, or else s long plume, with the wing or 
shaded throat of a bird, ornaments the left side. 

More dressy round hats are among the novel- 
ties brought out at the late openings. First is 
the ‘Torreador, a high, soft-crowned turban, 
with closely rolled brim, and a large rosette on 
the left side, above which plumes nod over the 
crown. Most striking among these is one of In- 
dienne blue velvet, with flesh-colored ribbon 
around the crown, and ostrich tips of the two 
colors: price $30. A most picturesque hat, 
called the Robespierre, attracts attention next. 
It is of black velvet, with a roand crown, while 
the brim, much wider in front than behind, rolls 
upward above the forehead. A crimson rose-bud 
and leaves peer out from beneath the brim, and 
long cock’s plumes ornament the left side. 
Price 860. Next this wicked-looking chapeau 
is the softest puffed-crown turban of black vel- 
vet, with a tiny rolled brim covered with pale 
blue plush; an ostrich band surrounds the 
crown. A similar shape, of cypress green velvet, 
has a band of peacock’s feathers, with the eye of 
each feather showing ; a rose-colored velvet tur- 
ban has darkest brown cock's feathers; a cuir- 
colored velvet has facings of violet faille. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
stauir, & Co., Lorp & Tartor; and Jamxs 
M‘Crezry & Co, 





LADIES’ FALL TOILETTES. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Vest-Basque Wackine Scit (wiITH 
Cur Paver Patrers). This graceful French 
walking suit is of steel blue cashmere, prettily 
bruided with black soutache, and trimmed with 
arutie and folds of the material. ‘The pattern is 
furnished in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 
to 46 inches bust measure. ‘Ihe size 1s taken 
by passing a tape measure entirely around the 
body, under the arms, across the shoulder-blades, 
and two inches above the fullest part of the bust. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises three articles, viz. : vest- 
basque, over-skirt, and six-gored walking skirt. 

Vest-Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front, side piece, back, vest front, sleeve, and 
collar, ‘The vest is sewed with the front of the 
basque into the seams on the shoulder and under, 
the arm, and is closely fitted with cross basque 
seams, and two darts at each side of the middle 
of the front. ‘The lower edge is sloped from 
each seam under the arm at the waist line to a 
round poiut in front, and the basque is turned 
back on each side to form revers, ‘The vest is 
closed the entire length with buttons and button- 
holes, ‘The basque has one dart on each side in 
front, side backs, and a seam in the middle of 
the back. ‘The side backs are cut with extra 
fullness at the waist line, and are laid in four 
small pleats on the under side. ‘The neck is fin- 
ished with a collar, as shown in the illustration, 
and closed at the throat with a bow. The half- 
tlowing sleeve is sewed plainly into the armhole, 
and is left open at the bottom on the outer 
seam to the notch. Put the pattern together 
by the notches. ‘The pegforations show where 
to baste the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arms, and the cross basque seams, and where 
to take up the darts in the front of the vest and 
basque, to turn back the skirt of the basque to 
form revers, and to cut out the under part of the 
sleeve. All seams are allowed, an outlet of an 
inch being given for the seams on the shoulder 
and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch 
for all other seams. Baste up, and try on wrong 
side out befure sewing. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1}¢ yards, 

Buttons, 10, 

OveRr-Sxirt.—This elegant apron-front over- 
skirt is remarkable for the gracefulness of its 
shape and drapery. The pattern is in three 
pieces—half of front, side gore, and half of back. 
The front is laid in one side pleat on each side 
of the middle, turning toward the dack. The 
side gores and back breadths are gathered and 
sewed to the belt. Three tapes tacked to the 
belt—one in the middle, and two about two 
inches back of the seams of the side gores—and 
fastened to the perforations in the skirt, drape 
the garment gracefully. The middle tape is 
thirteen inches, and the side tapes each cight 
inches long. The back breadth is left open at 
the middle. Put the pattern together by the 
notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 
yards, 

Extra for trimming, 21 yards, 

Srx-corep Watckine Sxiet. This pattern 
is cut with a front gore, two side gores, and a 
straight breadth for the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. Gather the back and one side 
gore and sew to the belt. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Crarz axp Suxx Watxixe Suit. 


This elegant combination is one of the kind lately 
described by Madame Emmeline Raymond as s0 
much in vogue in Paris. Under-skirt of black 
silk, trimmed with folds and pleated ruches of 
black crape. Over-skirt of black crape, trimmed 
with two folds and a ruche of the same material, 
and draped at the back and sides, High waist, 
with long sleeves of black silk, covered with 
black crape, and trimmed with crape folds and 
ruches. 

Fig. 3.—Si.k anv Casuurre Hovse Dress. 
Under-skirt of black silk, trimmed with folds of 
the material. Over-skirt and basque of light 
gray cashmere, trimmed with black silk folds 
and white lace covered with black lace. 





* PERSONAL. 


Mr. Crrus H. M‘Cormicg, the mowing-ma- 
clilne man, after jag en 275,000 0 the 

res) ‘heologic: nary oO 0; 
has ori a few days past endowed the “ Cat 
M‘Cormick Theological Chair’ with $45,000, 
and added $15,000 to the three other chairs. 
May he reap a thousandfold the reward due to 
deeds so liberal! 

—Mrs. A. D. Ricuarpson, dissociating books 
from stationery, has adopted the sale of the lat- 
ter, In Chicago, as a means by which to obtain 
those necessarics and comforts of life which 
seem to be desidcrated by the American female. 

—Useless for the American belle to cast wist- 
ful glances at the coming Grand Duke. That 
xpane man is engaged to the Prussian Princess 

ARY Evizaseta, daughter of Prince FREDE- 
RICK CHARLES, nephew of the Emperor of (ier- 
many. That matter ie scttled. 

—The Ticusorng claimant is lion of largest 
mane in England, with long tail of followers 
wherever he goes. Managers of theatres invite 
him to accep! boxes. Traders run him down; 
but it doesn't seem to trouble him. His face is 
fat and ruddy, and he is in continual good - hu- 
mor. No restraint is placed upon his move- 
ments, but private detectives watch him as ye 
cat watchcth ye little mouse 

—Mr. SmaLiey writes from London to the 
Tribune about the great strike, that {t still con- 
tinues, and that ‘‘it is useless to fight aguinst 
the trades unions.”” 

—ARISTARCHUS CHAMPION, ot Rochester, dicd 
a few days since in that city at the age of nine- 
ty. Forty yous ago he started a line of stages 
from Butfalo to Albany, called the “ Pioncer 
Line.” It was run in the interests of the tem- 
peranco cause, Teetotal drivers were employed, 
and stops for refreshment were only made at 
temperance hotels. After a vigorous and par- 
tially successful opposition to the “Old Line," 
the project was abandoned; but the “ Old Line” 
was soon jostled off by the locomotive. 

—That man and poct, Jonn G. Saxe, has just 
commenced his annual parade before the ly- 
ceums of what is conventionally understood to 
be the West, having sixty engagements in that 
region. Sixty at $100 is deo00 

—Dr. Patron, of Utica, at the recent anniver- 
sary of the Oneida Baptist Association, did this: 
A minister old enough to be gray, but with m- 
ven locks and beard, offered several resolutions 
touching questions of reform. Dr. Patton saw 
no objection to them, but he wished the one on 
the use of tobacco might be followed by one dep- 
recating the use of hair-dye. 

—Persons of position, pecuniary as well as In- 
tellectual, have taken to tho lathe. Rev. Dr, 
Topp, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has attained 
eminence as a turner, and wo learn from one of 
“ Barry Gray’s” compositions that Mr. WILLIAM 
H. ASPINWALL, distinguished in the mercantile 
world, also emulates The fame of the Pittsiicld 
divine, 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has added 
$160,000 more to the muniticent gifts which are 
to carry his name to postcrity lu Washington, 
He sells a squure of ground to the city for that 
sum, and then gives the money to the Art Gal- 
ery. 

~ tenay Youne, Esq., of Sing Sing, has car- 
ried into execution a beautiful idea of hie—that 
of endowing @ professorship in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hampden Sidney, Virginia, 
by the gift of $30,000. 

—Long Joun ‘WENTWorTH, of Chicago, re- 
ceived a visit of sympathy a few days since 
from a reporter of that city. He was found to 
be suffering from several fect of lumbago. 

—Tuigrs has dictated most of his works toa 
German named JacoB Groscy, who bas been 
his amanuensis for forty years, 

—Elder Evans, the Shaker, who is Just now 
shaking up the curiosity-loving people of Lon- 
don, on being asked the other day which were the 
q 





ualities moat appreciated in the females at Leb- 
anon, replied, ‘‘ The woman who maketh a good 
pudding is always more valued by us than she 
who maketh a tart reply.”” 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, is a 
prelate whom we can approve to all lady read- 
ers of the Bazar. Ata tea-party lately § ven to 
the employés of a railway at Bolton he con- 
cluded a speech as follows: ‘Might he ven- 
ture to say, in all seriousness, one simple word 
to sweethearts? Let him ask them to nuke 
their swoetticarting. consistent with Christian 
purity here; do let him say, in the second place, 

rls, don’t you take up with any young fellow 

just because he hasa sprightly tongue ora dash- 
jng manner. If you don’t think he is likely to 
make youa husband, don’t have him. Be- 
fore you take toa qoue man, see that he is 
wo! taking to. id he would say to the 
young men, don’t be caught b' rettiest, 
face or the smartest dress. Look out for a lass 
who will make you happy at home, and who, if 
she can not make the calico to sew on to the 
buttons, will know how to make a shirt and 
stitch the buttons on.” (Applause.) 

—Lovis Napo.eon’s horses, sixteen in num- 
ber, have recently been sold at anction, and 
brought prices which Mr. Bonner, or Commo- 
dore VaNDERBILT, or Mr. JEROME, or scores of 
men who air themselves on Harlem Lane, would 
regard as contemptible for a tolerable roadster. 
The whole lot brought only $7408—an average 
of $488. The best animal brought only $810. The 
French papers consider these as excellent prices. 
With us they would be regarded as the minimum, 

—tThe gentlemen conspicuous for wealth in 
this city are becoming somewhat conspicuous 
for age, though all continue in the active pur- 
euit of gold-getting. Mr. WitLtam B. Astor is 
nearly seyenty-eight; Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEW- 
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ART, seventy; Mr. VANDERBILT, seventy-eight; 
Danret Drew, seventy-one; TER COOPER, 
seventy-ninie ; Gzorog Law, seventy-three. Act- 
ing upon the sound physiological maxim that 
agreeable occupation Is promotive of longevity, 
ey propose to wear out rather than rust out. 

—Madame Ristoxt, having few worlds left to 
conquer, proposes soon to delight the eyes of 
the people who dwell in the Danubian Princi- 
palitics -- Bucharest, Galatz, Odessa, and such. 

he continues in full force. 

—Mr. Cuaxtes Tuomas, organist of a parish 
charch in Rye, England, for sixty years, has 
been absent from his post only two Sundays in 
all that time. 

—W. H. Curter Hosmer, one of the truest 
poets of Western New York, and one of the best. 
men, has been appointed by Governor Horr- 
MAN county clerk in Livingston County, to filla 
vacancy, 

—Prince Howser, heir to the throne of Italy, 
is traveling in Spain in incognito of the most 
comical sort. Recently when the train on which 
he was traveling reached Villalba the persons 
who expected him, among them his brother, nat- 
urally approached the first-clasa carriages; but 
instead of finding him here, the prince, in a 
striped shirt and sooty face and hands, stepped 
lightly from the locomotive, and threw himself 
upon the bosom of the King of Spain. The 
msneares was regarded in the light of un grande 

108. 


—Hon. James Brooxs ts writing to the Fz- 
press very pleasant letters from Japan. A lady 
of his party, who was fortunate enough to gain 
admission to the boudoir of a Japunese lady, 
took stock of it us follows: Little or no furni- 
tare, no chairs, no bedstead—nothing but mats 
to sleep on. A toilette-box was on the floor, 
near the wall—about the only article of furni- 
ture in the room. In this box there were five 
drawers and two lacquer basins on top. In the 
top drawer of this box there was a metallic mir- 
ror, like ourhand-glasses. In thesecond drawer 
she kept her powder, paint, wax, brush, tooth- 
powder and brush. Two little drawers came 
next; in oneshe had her false hair, and in the oth- 
er fancy pins, gilt paper, and other fixings for 
her hair. In the lower drawer was her piles, 
which is placed under the neck when sleeping 
on the mats, so as to prevent the hair from be- 
ing rumpled. It is made of woud, and covered 
with paper on the top. The powder looks like 
starch, and when they use it they mix a little 
water with it, and rub it in like paste; and they 
have two brushes that they use to rub it off 
with. The paint looks green, and turns red 
when put on the lips and cheeks. 

—Something more about BismakcK, by a gen- 
tleman who has had the fortune to inspect his 
dwelling place. The house is only one story 
high, and with only twelve windows, without 
shutters, on the street. Not the emallest archi- 
tectural ornament is vieible, and the whole front 
is whitewashed, which gives it a poor and indi- 
gent appearance. BisMAKkCK's study is on the 
ground-floor—a square, low room, with a square 
table near the window, and a square elfow- 
chair of dark stamped leather before it. J ob- 
served,” he says, ‘that although the leather was 
well worn at the sides and elbows, the back was 
bright and new, showing plainly that it is not 
the owner's custom to lonnge or Iean his head 
against it. A deep mahogany book-case stands 
against the wall, JI had the curiosity to run 
my eye along the shelves, and among the Ger- 
man books there placed, found Hepwortn 
Dixon's ‘Young America,’ and Leckey’s ‘ Ra- 
tlonalism,’ besides one or two English works 
of lesser note. Montaigne was there, one vol- 
ume missing. A cheap Leyden edition of Ra- 
belais, and, Heaven save the mark! four thin 
volumes in half-binding of Paul de Kock. 
Who would have thought it? the work of all 
others, ‘La Pucelle de Belleville.’ A square 
carpet Nes under the square table, bearing evi- 
dence of being much rubbed by square-toed 
boots, There are no muslin curtains to the win- 
dows, The servant says that BisMARCK’s con- 
stant habit, when writing on scrious matters, is 
to start suddeniy up from the table, and, pen in 
hand, walk to the window, where he will stand 
and watch the passers-by, and cven laugh out- 
right at any comical figure that may pass in the 
street, then quietly return to the table and con- 
tinue writing. It is thought that this habit is 
owing to sudden dimnees of sight, but he has 
never owned to suffering from his eyes.” 

—Of Count Bgvst, the premier of Austria, a 
biographer tells the following curious story: 
The father of the chancellor was so pleased at 
the birth of his child that he presented the nurse 
with a dozen bottles of the oldest Rhine wine in 
his cellar. The woman, who was an ignorant 
peasant, not knowing the proper use of the bev- 
erage, concluded it was for washing the infant. 
She accordingly used it for that purpose, and 
he almost died in consequence of the treatment ; 
but when the nuree learned of the misunder- 
standing ehe at once predicted for her charge a 

it future. For a long time the little Bevst 
fea to contend against great irritability of tem- 
per, produced by the bath. 
ir WaLTER 8co7TT is said to have composed 
at Abbotsford in 1828, fora young clerical friend, 
two sermons, and now the Rev. Robert THomp- 
BON, an English clergyman, proposes shortly to 
preach those sermons, which are now very 
scarce—nearly out of print. 

—Victor Huao proposes again to satirize the 
French people in a book entitled ‘L'Armée 
Terrible,’ in which the work of the French arm: 
with the Germans, and ite crowning 5 Blory wii 
the Commune, are to be ridiculed and exposed. 

—It is the common remark ot persons who 
are familiar with court talk abroad that the 
Count de Paris is admitted to be the dullest by 
far of the Orleans princes. His favorite occu- 
pation is smoking etrong cigars, drinking ale, 
and reading novels; he has no powers whatever 
as a conversationalist, and it is difficult for 
strangers to get more than “‘yes’’ and ‘‘no” out 
of him. His uncles, except old Nemours, who 
is not a brilliant man either, are thoroughly dis- 

sted with him, and already, previous to the 

leath of old Queen Earn] they were said to 
entertain very seriously the idea of forcing tho 
count to abandon his claims as head of the Or- 
leans dynasty. At all events, some time ago the 
Count de Paris was seprived by his relatives 
of his functions as administrator of the funds 
dint, belonging to the family. The leading 

rleanists in ‘Frence, too, well aware, as they 
are, that the count is an indolent and dull man, 
would by far prefer to see the Duke d’Aumale 
on the throne of France. 





Tatted, Needle-work, and Point Lace Rosettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Turse pretty rosettes are especially adapted for trimming collars, cravats, 
etc. Work the rosette, Fig. 1, on fine Swiss muslin or cambric in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch, and fill the inner open-work parts with lace stitches. 
Edge the circle in the centre and the outer edge with tatting or with worked 
batton-hole stitches and picots. The rosette, Fig. 2, is worked of-fine point 
lace braid with button-hole and lace stitches. 





Tatted Barbe. 


Tus barbe is worked with white cotton, 
black saddler’s silk, or fine split zephyr 
worsted, and is used for a head-dress or 
cravat. 
lower end in full size, plainly shows 
the manner of working the barbe. 
It is to be observed, however, that 
for the middle part of the end of 
the barbe the oblong band of leaf- 
lets turned toward each other, and 
the four-leaved figures in connec- 
tion with this, must be 
worked first. To make 
the band, first work the 
leaflets on one side with 
one shuttle as usual, and 
for the leaflets on the other 
wind the thread on a short netting needle, in order to 
le to slip it through the joining thread of the finished 
ts, as shown by the illustration. The border of the 
, consisting of scallops and three-leaved figures, is 
jd with two threads. 


sner of Border for Table-Covers, Cashmere 
varis, ete.—Application and Satin Stitch 
ey, Embroidery. 
Tuts border is 
worked with 
bright col- 
ors on 
light 
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crochet as many single crochet between the picots as are n to fill the in- 
terval; it must be observed, however, that the same number of stitebes also 
comes on intervals of the same size. When the crochet-work for the basket is 
finished, crochet in a similar manner for the stand of the latter on three cane 
coils of corresponding width, transposing the picots required for the joining in 
any manner that may be desired. Sew this stand to the bottom of the basket, 
For the handle, work in single crochet on two cane hoops each forty-eight inches 
long. In crocheting on the second half of each hoop bend it together in half, 
and arrange both halves in waved windings, 
fastening them together by means of single 
crochet at the intersecting points. ‘The two 
hoops thus crocheted are then laid on each 
other in such a manner that the intersecting 
points of one hoop always come in the cen- 
tre of one of the windings of the 
other hoop; in order to keep them 
in this position a blue silk ribbon, 
which is sewed to the first winding, 
is drawn through, as shown by the 
illustration, When the handle has 
been sewed to the basket, cover the 
seam with two bows of blue 
silk ribbon, and set a ruche 
of the same on the outer 
edge of the basket as shown 
by the illustration, The 
basket may also be bronzed, 
or covered with red varnish. 


Corner of Border in Guipure Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 645. 

Tus border may be used for ornamenting handkerchiefs, 
tidies, etc. It is worked on cambric or Swiss muslin in button- 
hole and lace stitch in the manner that is familiar to our 
readers. Work the 
button -hole _ stitch 
bars before but: 
ton-hole stitch- 
ing the outer 





Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-woRK AND 
Port Lace Roserre, 







































































































































































































































































































Poplin 















Suit, Figs. © 
and 
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point Russe 
or and with a 
silk. The latter 
titch edging of the 
res, and for the inner 
worked in darker col- 
of these figures apply a 
sting color, ‘The X 
nauner of executing the re- 





Nork-Basket. 
jon on page 645. 
'y designed for fancy-work or small toi- 
od with a brush and soap and water. It 
gle crochet and picots on a foundation of 

of the basket are worked in connection. 
and work in coil windings, which must 
ow wider gradually, so that the basket is 

e work is formed by the picots; the lat- 
fasten the coils to each other, Crochet 
ind work one single crochet on each of. 
the next winding. The design formed 
illustration. As the design in the bot- 
ve corners, five picots must, of course, 
beginning of the work also; h of 
slecrochet. In the course of the work 

















Corser or Borper For TAasiy-Covers, 


Cs ATLON 





UMERE SCAKFS, ETC.—Art 
AnD Satin Stitch EmBrorery. 


See illustrations on 
page 645. 
Wa xine-suit of heavy Irish 
poplin in two shades of gray. 
A wide gathered flounce, cut m 
points, is set on the skirt, and the 
seam made by doing this is covered 
by two wide overlapping folds. The 
over-skirt, which is draped at the sides 
and the back, and the tight-fitting paletot 
with heart-shaped neck, are trimmed with plain 
bias strips cut in points, and folds, as shown by 
the illustration. The bias strips and folds are of a 
darker shade of the material. ‘The front of the pale- 
tot is finished with trimming Of the darker shade, 






























HOW MARRIAGES ARE MANAGED IN 
GERMANY. 

HE trousseau, furnished by the bride’s parents, consists chiefly of 

linen, both household and body linen, generally sufficient to last a 
lifetime, and adapted to the rank and means of the bride. ‘Thus the rich 
mother buys what is best and finest in the shops, the less rich ‘one buys 
up gradually, years before the occasion, good, strong, household linen, 
carefully kept avender, and cut up and sewed by the girl herself when 
her marriage is settled. ‘The poorer classes do the same, beginning almost 
at the birth of the girl, and the peasant woman grows or buys her flax, spins 
it herself, and lays by a provision of strong linen, durable as sail-cloth, for 
her daughter, as her mother and grandmother did before her, Next the 
jewelry. This is invariably the present of the bridegroom, He presents 
io his betrothed the ornaments suited to the rank and station he intends t 
place her in. _ It is, therefore, always appropriate. ‘The rich man presents 
his pearls and diamonds, the less rich one his pretty gold ornaments, the 
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THE SENTENCE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


E have lately had submitted to us a newspaper paragraph, of uncertain 
date, headed, ‘‘ A Curious Relic,” and giving what ought, if genuine, 
to be a document of great and surpassing interest to every member of 








simple artisan his plain gold brooch with a lock of his hair at the back, to 
be worn by his loving wife solemnly on grand occasions to the end of her 
days, and at the end bequeathed affectionately to some loved individual as 
her best treasure. ‘The wedding dress is lik: properly graduated. From 
the serviceable black silk of the artisan’s wife it ascends through all shades 











sentence of 


of usefulness—brown, dark blue, gray, light gray, to the 
simple white taffetas, and the costly white moiré antique. 
‘This constitutes no class difference ; every woman chooses 
naturally the sort of gown which her friends and relations 
have chosen in their turn, and the wedding gown, like the 
one chosen by the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, is as useful 
as any other article of the trousseau. Besides this, the 
prudent ‘‘ middle-class” mother carefully puts into a little 
purse the pieces of gold provided by the ‘‘ governor” for 
another pretty gown, and gives it to the bride for by-and- 
by, when it is wanted, when the wedding clothes are soiled, 
and the young matron does not wish to wear the old-fash- 
ioned things of her 











Christendom, recording, as it does, the actual 
death which was passed by Pontius Pilate. the Roman 
Governor of Judea, upon the Saviour of mankind. The 
cutting states that it is a ‘correct transcript of the mos. 
memorable judicial sentence which has ever been uttered 
by judicial lips in the annals of the world.” It has appear- 
ed in the Kolnische Zeitung ; but, apart from German pa- 
pers, we do not know that it has ever appeared in an En- 
glish form. 

The sentence itself rans as follows: 

‘* Sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, Intendant of 
the province of Lower Galilee, that Jesus of Nazareth shall 
suffer death by 



















trousseau. Now 
for the wedding 
gifts. I confess I 
have heard many ; 
a sigh and a grum- rius, and on the 

= ble about them. ‘ 25th of the 

? ‘The first principle Crocnet Work-Basket. _ month of Mareh, 

is that the gifts in the most holy 


the cross. In 
the 17th year of 
the reign of the 
Emperor 'Tibe- 






















are for 
the “young 
household,” 
not for the young 
lady. Accordingly 
they are invariably 
adapted to the rank, 
station, and means of the 
young couple, and arranged 
on a preconcerted plan, so that 
duplicates are impossit 
giver’s means and individual tastes 

are duly regarded. Thus, if the two 
grandpapas give the splendid silver urn 


» coat 













city of Je- 
rusalem, du- 
ring the pontif- 
icate of Annas 
and Caiaphas, Pon 
tius Pilate, Intendant 

of the province of Lower 
Galilee, sitting in judgment 
43) in the presidential seat of the 
praetor, sentences Jesus of Naz- 

areth to death on a cross between 

two robbers, as the numerous and 
notorious testimonies of the people 
prove that—1. Jesus isa misleader. 2. 





y 


He has excited the people to sedition. 
He is an enemy to the laws, 4. He calls 
himself the Son of God. -5. He calls himself 
falsely the King of Israel. 6. He went into the 
Temple, followed by a multitude carrying palms in 
their hands.” It likewise orders the first centurion 
Quirilins Cornelius to bring him to the place of execu. 
tion, and forbids all persons, rich or poor, to prevent the 
execution of Jesus, 

The witnesses who have signed the death-warrant of Jesus 
are: 1. Daniel Robani, Pharisee ; 2. John Zorobabel ; 3, Raphael 
Robani; 4. Capet. Finally, it ordered that the said Jesus be taken 
out of Jerusalem through the Gate of Tournea. 

‘The sentence is engraved on a plate of brass, in the Hebrew language, 
and on its sides is an inscription certifying that ‘‘a similar plate has been 
sent to each tribe.” 

This enrious document, it is said, was discovered in a.p. 1280, in the city of 

Aquill, in the kingdom of Naples, in the course of a search made for the discovery 
of Roman antiquities ; and it remained there until it was found by the Commissaries 
of Art in the French Army of Italy. Up to the time of the campaign in Southern 

5 Italy it was preserved in the sacristy of the Carthusians, near Naples, where it was 
Corser of Borver ix Preserved in a box of ebofy. Since then the relic has been kept in the chapel of 
Guirvre Expgowerr. Caserta, ‘The Carthusians obtained, by petition, leave that the plate might he kept 
= by them, as an acknowledgment of the sacrifices which they made for the French 
army. The French translation was made literally by members of the Commission of 





and magnificent table ornament, Uncle John 
presents his massive silver knives and forks 
and spoons; Uncle Ferdinand Albert his filigree 
fruit-basket; other uncles, aunts, cousins the in- 
dispensable silver tea-pot, sngar-basin, cream-jry 
the poor relation the pretty little silver salt-cellars. 
result is that, as all is well considered and well fitted to- 
gether, the young people start in life with a well-fitted house, 
prettier and more valuable than would be the case if provided by 
themselves alone, and ready to answer in their turn the call upon 
them in the course of time for the grand tea-pot or silver salt-cellar. 
‘Thus it is in all grades, The Uncle John of less rich families presents 
his simpler silver plate, and Uncle Ferdinand Albert his pretty but useful 
lamp or gilt-edged tea or dinner service; humbler and humbler still, the 
articles are still less showy, but always useful and durable, for, from the rich- 
est to the poorest household, the wedding gifts are ever preserved, valaed, and 
exhibited, from pride, or vanity, or affection ; and no giver objects to see his gift 
treasored for life as the wedding gift which is to last a life. Indeed, in a country 
where the washing-day comes but twice a year, we may imagine that a very large 
stock of linen is needed. In compensation for the rare occurrence of this family 
festival, it stretches over a peviad of a fortnight. ‘The Germans disdain people who 
wash every week, and think that they must be radly strairened for clothing. « 
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Fig. 1.—Portis Watkina Dress.—FRont. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Ocrozer 14, 1871. 
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other—a long letter, 

ss, with loving mes- 

‘ven for the wife who 

She enclosed three 
mained to her of a 

oh, how bitterly she 
travagances that had 

so low a condition! 

er she came to a stand- 
stin to write to her, to 
himself, his hopes, his 

: when it came to the 
tter from him she was 
day of her married life 
showing all her letters 

7, just as she had shown 

» had very rarely taken 
em, by-the-way. But 
his wife's letters, and 
ild be submitted to him. 
to reserve from him any 
ane to her in the common 
ugh not given to secrecy, 
n to be secret, After con- 
she told her brother to 
er to her maid, Jane Tar- 
The girl seemed a good, 
Granger believed that she 


Arden a day or two after- 
snger returned with rapture 
nander-in-chief of the mod- 
rtinet ever struck more ter- 
of rank and file than did this 
the simple minds of her prize 
e-stricken by the knowledge 

iad flourished and tin tea-ket- 

‘ing her absence. There was 
complaint, however, when she 

ote of warning had been sound- 

of the Court, and there had 
srubbing and cleaning in the 

* Arden—that particular Arden 
ger had built for himself, and 
ereof ought to have been stamp- 
and titles, as in the case of Neb- 

i of Nabopolassar, King of Bab- 
2k before Miss Granger's coming 
he sound of the splashing of in- 
of water, and the scrubbing of 
ving-brushes ; windows had been 
highest degree of transparency ; 
iad been sand-papered until they 
er; there had been quite a run 
‘e chandler for mottled soap and 


rigorous inspection, Miss Granger 
express her approval—not an un- 
oval, by any means. Too much 
have demoralized the Ardenites, 
te standard of perfection. 

»e able to say that my papa’s village 
t village in England,” she said; 
e cleanest, but the cleanest. Why 
aed the back of that tea-kettle to 
} Binks? I'm afraid it’s smoky. 


Now there never need be a smoky kettle. Your” 


place looks very nice, Mrs, Binks; but from the 
strong smell of soap, I fancy it must have been 
cleaned very lately. I hope you have not been 
neglecting things while I've been away. That 
sort of thing would militate against your obtain- 
ing my prize for domestic cleanliness next Christ- 
anas.? 


Mrs. Binks did not know what ‘‘ militate” 
meant, unless it might be something in connec- 
tion with the church militant, of which she had 
heard a great deal; but she was not a mild-tem- 
pered woman, and she grew very red in the face 
at this reproof. 

‘* Well, miss, if to toil and scrub early and 
late, with a husband and five children to do for, 
and to keep the place pretty much as you see it 
now, though I don't say as it ain't a little extry, 
perhaps, in honor of your coming back—if that 
ain’t hard work and cleanliness, and don’t deserve 
a prize of two pound at the year's end, I don’t 
know what do. It’s hard-earned money, Miss 
Granger, when all’s said and done.” 

Sophia turned the eyes of reproof upon Mrs. 
Binks, 

“*T did not think it was the money you cared 
for,” she said; ‘I thought it was the honor you 
valued most.” 

She pointed to a card framed and glazed over 
the mantel-piece—a card upon which, with many 
flourishes and fat initial letters in red ink, the 
model school-master had recorded the fact that 
Mrs. Binks, at the preceding Christmas distri- 
butions, had obtained Miss Granger's annual re- 
ward for domestic cleanliness. 

‘* Well, of course, miss, I set store by the card. 
It’s nice to see one’s name wrote out like that, 
and any &trangers as chance to come in the sum- 
mer-time, they takes notice ; but to a hard-work- 
ing man’s wife two pound isa consideration. I’m 
sure [ beg your parding humbly, miss, if I spoke 
a bit short just dow ; but it is trying, when one has 
worked hard, to have one’s work found fault 
with.” 

‘*T am not aware that I found fault with your 
work, Mrs. Binks,” Sophia replied, with supreme 
dignity ; ‘‘I merely remarked that it appeared 
to have been done hastily. I don’t approve of 
spasmodic industry.” 

And with this last crushing remark Miss 
Granger sailed out of the cottage, leaving the 
luckless Mrs. Binks to repent her presumption at 
leisure, and to feel that she had hazarded her 
hopes of Christmas bounties, and enhanced the 
chances of her detested rival of three doors off, 
Mrs. Trotter, a sanctimonious widow, with three 
superhuman children, who never had eo much 
as a spot on their pinafores, and were far in ad- 
vance of the young Binkses in Kings and Chron- 
icles: indeed, the youngest Trotter had been 
familiar with all the works of Hezekiah before 
the eldest Binks had grasped the abstract idea 
of Saul. 

For Clarissa the change to Arden Court was a 
pleasant one. ‘That incessant succession of Lon- 
don gayeties had wearied her beyond measure. 
Here, for a little time before her visitors 
to arrive, she lived her own life, dreaming away 
a morning over her sketch-book, or reading some 
newly published volume in a favorite thicket in 
the park. There was a good deal of time, of 
course, that she was obliged to devote to her 
husband, walking or driving or riding with him, 
in rather a ceremonial manner, almost as she 
might have done had she belonged to that charm- 
ed circle whose smallest walk or drive is record- 
ed by obsequious chroniclers in every journal in 
the United Kingdom. Then came six brilliant 
weeks in July and August, when Arden Court 
was filled with visitors, and Clarissa began to feel 
how onerous are the duties ofa chatelaine. She 
had not Lady Laura Armstrong’s delight in 
managing a greathouse. She was sincerely anx- 
ious that her guests might be pleased, but a lit- 
tle overburdened by the responsibility of pleasing 
them. It was only after some experience that 
she found there was very little to be done, after 
all. Witha skillful combination of elements, the 
result was sure to be agreeable. Morning after 
morning the cheerful faces gathered round the 
breakfast-table ; and morning after morning vast 
supplies of dried salmon, fresh trout, grilled fowl, 
and raised pie—to say nothing of lighter proven- 
der in the way of omelets, new - laid eggs, hot 
buttered cakes of various descriptions, huge 
wedges of honey-comb, and jars of that Scotch 
marmalade so dear to the hearts of boating men 
-—vanished like smoke before a whirlwind. What- 
ever troubles these nomads may have had were 
hidden in their hearts for the time being. A 
wise custom prevailed in Mr. Granger's estab- 
lishment with regard to the morning letters, which 
were dealt out to each guest with his or her early 
cup of tea, and not kept back for public distribu- 
tion, to the confusion of some luckless recipient, 
who feels it difficult to maintain an agreeable 
smirk upon his countenance while he reads that 
unless such or such an account is settled imme- 
diately, proceedings will be taken without delay. 

Lady Laura came, as she had promised, and 
gave her dearest Clarissa lessons in the art of pre- 
siding over a large establishment, and did her ut- 
most to oust Miss Granger from her position of 
authority in the giving out of stores and the or- 
dering of grocery. This, however, was impos- 
sible. Sophia clung to her grocer’s book as some 
unpopular monarch, tottering on his insecure 
throne, might cling to his sceptre. If she could 
not sit in the post of honor at her father’s dinner- 
table, as she had sat so long, it was something 
to reign supreme in the store-room ; if she found 
herself a secondary person in the drawing-room, 
and that unpunctilious callers were apt to forget 
the particular card due to her, she could at least 
hold on by the keys of those closets in which the 
superfine china services for Mr. Granger's great 
dinners were stored away, with chamois leather 
between all the plates and dishes. She had still 
the whip-hand of the housekeeper, and could or- 





dain how many French plums and how many 
muscatel raisins were to be consumed in a given 
period. She could bring her powers of arithme- 
tic to bear upon wax-candles, and torment the 
soul of the housekeeper by the precision of her 
calculations. She had an eye to the preserves ; 
and if awakened suddenly in the dead of the 
night could have told, to a jar, how many pots 
of strawberry and raspberry and currant and 
greengage-were ranged on the capacious shelves 
of that stronghold of her power, the store-room. 

Even Lady Laura's diplomacy failed here. 
The genius of a Talleyrand would not have dis- 
lodged Miss Granger. 

“*T like to feel that I am of some use to papa,” 
she remarked very often, with the air of a house- 
hold Antigone. ‘‘ He has new outlets for his 
money now, and it is more than ever my duty 
as a daughter to protect him from the wasteful- 
ness of servants. With all my care there are 
some things in my housekeeper’s management 
which I don’t understand. I’m sure what be- 
comes of all the preserved ginger and crystallized 
apricots that I give out is a mystery that no one 
could fathom. Who ever eats preserved ginger? 
I have taken particular notice, and could never 
see any one doing it. The things are not eaten; 
t fisappear.”” 

ly Laura suggested that, with such a for- 
tune as Mr. Granger's, a little waste more or 
Jess was hardly worth thinking of. 

“*T can not admit that,” Miss Granger replied, 
solemnly. ‘‘It is the abstract sinfulness of 
waste which I think of. An under-butler who 
begins by wasting preserved ginger may end by 
stealing his master's plate.” 

The summer went by. Picnics and -boating 
parties, archery meetings and flower shows, and 
all the familiar round of country pleasures re- 
peated themselves just as they had done at Hale 
Castle two years ago; and Clarissa wondered 
at the difference in her own mind which made 
these things so different. It was not that all 
capacity for enjoyment was dead in her. Youth 
is too bright a thing to be killed so easily. She 
could still delight in a lovely landscape, in ex- 
quisite flowers, in that art which she had loved 
from her childhood—she could still enjoy good 
music and pleasant society ; but that keen sense 
of happiness which she had felt at Hale, that ar- 
dent appreciation of small pleasures, that eager 
looking forward to the future—these were gone. 
She lived in the present. To look back to the 
past was to recall the image of George Fairfax, 
who seemed somehow interwoven with all her 
girlhood ; to look forward to the future was to 
set her fuce toward a land hidden in clouds and 
darkness. She had positively nothing to hope for. 

Mr. Granger took life very calmly. Heknew 
that his wife did not love him; and he was too 
proud a man to lay himself out to win her love, 
even if he had known how to set about a task so 
incongruous with the experience of his life. He 
was angry with himself for having ever been 
weak enough to think that this girlish creature— 
between whom and himself there stretched a gulf 
of thirty years—could by any possibility be be- 
guiled into loving him. Of course she had mar- 
ried him for his money. There was not one 
among his guests who would not have thought 
him a fool for supposing that it could be other- 
wise, or for expecting more from her than a 
graceful fulfillment of the duties of her position. 

He had little ground for complaint. She was 
gentle and obedient, deferential in her manner 
to him before society, amiable always; he only 
knew that she did not love him—that was all. 
But Daniel Granger was a proud man, and this 
knowledge was a bitter thing to him. There 
were hours in his life when he sat alone in his 
own room—that plainly furnished chamber which 
was half study, half dressing-room—withdrawing 
himself from his guests under pretense of having 
business letters to write to his people at Bradford 
and Leeds; sat with his open desk before him, 
and made no attempt to write; sat brooding 
over thoughts of his young wife, and regretting 
the folly of his marriage. 

Was it true that she had never cared for any 
one else? He had her father’s word for that; 
but he knew that Marmaduke Lovel was a self- 
ish man, who would be likely enough to say 
any thing that would conduce to his own ad- 
vantage. Had her heart been really true and 
pure when he won her for his wife? He re- 
membered those sketches of George Fairfax in 
the port-folio; and one day when he was waiting 
for Clarissa in her morning-room he took the 
trouble to look over her drawings. There were 
many that he recollected having seen that day 
at Mill Cottage, but the portraits of Mr. Fair- 
fax were all gone. He looked through the port- 
folio very carefully, but found none of those 
careless yet life-like sketches which had attract- 
ed the attention of Sophia Granger. 

“She has destroyed them, I suppose,” he 
said to himself; and the notion of her having 
done so annoyed him a little. He did not care 
to question her about them. There would have 
been an absurdity in that, he thought; as if 
it could matter to him whose face she chose for 
her unstudied sketches—mere vagabondage of 
the pencil. 

Upon rare occasions Marmaduke Lovel con- 
sented to take a languid share in the festivities 
at Arden. But although he was very well pleased 
that his daughter should be mistress of the house 
that he had lost, he did not relish a secondary 
position in the halls of his forefathers; nor had 
the gayeties of the place any charm for him. 
He was glad to slip away quietly at the begin- 
ning of August, and to go back to Spa, where 
the waters agreed with his rheumatism —that 
convenient rheumatism which was an excuse for 
any thing he might choose to do. 

As for his daughter, he washed his hands of 
all responsibility in connection with her. He 
felt as if he had provided for her in a most mer- 
itorious manner by the diplomacy which had 











brought about her marriage. Whether she was 
happy in her new life was a question which he 
had never asked himself; but if any one else 
had propounded such a question he would have. 
replied unhesitatingly in the affirmative. Of 
course Clarissa was happy. Had she not se- 
cured for herself all the things that women most 
value? Could she not run riot in the pleasures 
for which women will imperil their souls? He 
remembered his own wife's extravagance, and 
he argued with himself that if she could have 
had a perennial supply of fine dresses and a per- 
petual round of amusement, she would speedily 
have forgotten Colonel Fairfax. It was the dull- 
ness of her life and the dismal oppressive at- 
mosphere of poverty that had made her fulse. 

So he went back to Spa, secure in the thought 
that he could make his home at Arden whenever 
he pleased. Perhaps at some remote period of 
old age, when his senses were growing dim, he 
might like to inhabit the familiar rooms, and 
feel no sting in the thought that he was a guest, 
and not the master. It would be rather pleasant 
to be carried to his grave from Arden Court, if 
any thing about a man’s burial could be pleasant, 
He went back to Spa and led his own life, and 
in a considerable measure forgot that he had ever 
had a son and a daughter. 

With September and October there came 
guests for the shooting, but George Fairfax was 
not among them. Mr. Granger had not renew- 
ed that careless invitation of his in Clarges 
Street. After supervising Clarissa’s existence 
for two or three weeks, Lady Laura had returned 
to Hale, there to reign in all her glory. Mr. 
and Mrs. Granger dined at the Castle twice in 
the course of the autumn, and Clarissa saw Lad: 
Geraldine for the first time since that fatal wake 
ding-day. 

There was little alteration in the fair, placid 
face. Geraldine Challoner was not a woman to 
wear the willow in any obvious manner. She 
was still coldly brilliant, with just a shade more 
bitterness, perhaps, in those little flashes of irony 
and cynicism which passed for wit. She talked 
rather more than of old, Clarissa thought ; she 
was dressed more elaborately than in the days 
of her engagement to George Fairfax, and had 
altogether the air of a woman who means to 
shine in society. To Mrs. Granger she was po- 
lite, but as cold as was consistent with civility. 

After a fortnight's slaughter of the pheasants 
there was a lull in the dissipations of Arden 
Court. Visitors departed, leaving Mr. Granger's 
gamekeepers with a plethora of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in their corduroy pockets, and 
serious thoughts of the Holborough Savinge- 
bank, and Mr. Granger's chief butler with views 
that soared as high as Consols. All the twitter 
and cheerful confusion of many voices in the 
rooms and corridors of the grand old house 
dwindled and died away, until Mr. Granger was 
left alone with his wife and daughter. He was 
not sorry to see his visitors depart, though he 
was a man who, after his own fashion, was fond 
of society. But before the winter was over an 
event was to happen at Arden which rendered 
quiet indispensable. 

Late in December, while the villagers were 
eating Mr. Granger's beef, and warming them- 
selves before Mr. Granger's coals, and reaping 
the fruit of laborious days in the shape of Miss 
Granger's various premiums for humble virtue— 
while the park and woodland were wrapped in 
snow, and the Christmas bells were still ringing 
in the clear crisp air—God gave Clarissa a son: 
the first thing she had ever held in her arms 
which she could and might love with all her 
heart. 

It was like some strange dream to her, this 
holy mystery of motherhood. She had not 
looked forward to the child's coming with any 
supreme pleasure, or supposed that her life would 
be altered by his advent. But from the mo- 
ment she held him in her arms, a frail, helpless 
morsel of humanity, hardly visible to the unin- 
itiated amidst his voluminous draperies of mus- 
lin, she felt herself on the threshold of a new ex- 
istence. With him was born her future—it was 
& most complete realization of those sweet, wise 
words of the poet, 

“(A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-look{ng thoughts.” 

Mr. Granger was enraptured. For him, too, 
even more than for his wife, this baby represent~ 
ed the future. Often and often, after some brill- 
iant stroke of business which swelled the figures 
upon the left side of his bank-book to an ab- 
normal amount, he had felt a dismal sense of the 
extinction that must befall his glory by-and-by. 
There was no one but Sophia. She would in- 
herit a fortune thrice as lurge as any woman 
need desire, and would in all likelihood marry, 
and give her wealth to fill the coffers of a stran- 
ger, whose name should wipe out the name of 
Granger—or preserve it in a half-and-half way 
in some inane compound, such as Granger- 
Smith, or Jones-Granger, extended afterward 
into Jones-Granger-Jones, or Granger-Smith- 
Granger. 

Perhaps those wintry days that began the new 
year were the purest, happiest of Daniel Gran- 
ger's life. He forgot that his wife did not love 
him. She seemed so much more his wife, seated 
opposite to him beside that quiet hearth, with 
her baby in her arms. She made such a lovely 
picture, bending over the child in her uncon- 
scious beauty. To sit and watch the two was an 
all-sufficient delight for him—sometimes with- 
drawing his mind from the present to weave the 
web of his boy’s future. 

“*T shall send him to Westminster, Clary,” he 
said—it was a long time, by-the-way, since he 
had called his wife Clary, though she herself was 
hardly aware of the fact. ‘*I shall certainly 
send him to Westminster. A provincial public 
school is all very well—my father sent me to 
one—but it's not quite up to the mark. I should 
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hke him to be a good classical scholar, which I 
never was, though I was a decent mathematician. 
I used to do my Virgil with a crib—a transla- 
tion, you know—and I never could get on with 
Greek. I managed to struggle through the New 
‘Testament, but stuck in the first book of Thucyd- 
ides. What dreary work it was! I was glad 
when it was all over, and my father let me come 
into his office. But with this fellow it will be 
different. He will have no occasion to soil his 
hands with trade. He will be a country gentle- 
man, and may distinguish himself in the House 
of Commons. Yes, Clary, there may be the 
material for a great man in him,” Mr. Granger 
concluded, with an almost triumphant air, as he 
touched the soft little cheek, and peered curious- 
ly into the bright blue eyes. They were some- 
thing like his own eyes, he thought; Clarissa’s 
were hazel. 

‘The mother drew the soft mass of muslin a 
little nearer to her heart. She did not care to 
think of her baby as a man, addressing a noisy 
constituency in Holborough market-place, nor 
even as a Westminster boy, intent upon Virgil 
and cricket, Euclid and foot-ball. She liked to 
think of him as he was now, and as he would be 
for the next few years—something soft and warm 
and loving that she could hold in her arms; be- 
side whose bed she could watch and pray at 
night. Her future was bounded by the years 
of her son's childhood. She thought already, 
with « vague pang, of the time when he should 
go out into the world, and she be no longer nec- 
essary to him. 

‘The day came when she looked back to that 
interval of perfect quiet —the dimly lighted 
rooms, the low wood fire, and her husband's 
figure seated by the hearth—with a bitter sense 
of regret. Daniel Granger was so good to her 
in those days—so entirely devoted, in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way—and she was so selfishly absorbed 
by the baby as to be almost unconscious of his 
goodness at the time. She was inclined to fur- 
yet that the child belonged to any one but her- 
self; indeed, had the question been brought 
home to her, she would have hardly liked to ad- 
mit his father's claim upon him. He was her 
own—her treasure beyond all price—given to her 
by Heaven for her comfort and consolation. 

Not the least among the tranquil pleasures of 
that period of retirement—which Clarissa spun 
out until the spring flowers were blooming in the 
meadows about Arden—was a comparative im- 
munity from the society of Miss Granger. That 
young lady made a dutiful call upon her step- 
mother every morning, and offered a chilling 
forefinger—rather a strong-minded forefinger, 
with a considerable development of bone—to the 
infant. On the child not receiving this advance 
with rapture, Miss Granger was wont to observe 
that he was not so forward in taking notice as 
some of her model children; at which the young 
mother flamed ap in defense of her darling, de- 
claring that he did take notice, and that it was a 
shame to compare him to “ nasty village children.’ 

“The ‘nasty village children’ have immortal 
souls,” Sophia replied, severely. 

**So they may; but they don’t take notice 
sooner than my baby. I would never believe 
that. He knows me, the precious darling ;" and 
the little soft wann thing in voluminous muslin 
was kissed and squeezed almost to extinction, 

Miss Granger was great upon the management 
of infancy, and was never tired of expounding 
her ideas to Clarissa, ‘They were of a Spartan 
character, not calculated to make the period of 
babyhood # pleasant time to experience or to 
look back upon, Cold water and nauseous med- 
icines formed a conspicnous part of the system, 
and where an ordinary nurse would have ap- 
proached infancy with a sponge, Miss Granger 
suggested a flesh-brush. ‘I'he hardest, most im- 
practicable biscuits, the huskiest rusks, consti- 
tuted Miss Granger's notion of infant food. She 
would have excluded milk as bilious, and would 
have forbidden sngur as a creator of acidity ; und 
then, when the little victims was about one and a 
half, she would have seated it before the inost 
dry-as-dust edition of the alphabet, and driven 
it triumphantly upon the first stage on the high- 
road to Kings and Chronicles. 

Among the model villagers Miss Granger had. 
ample opportunity of offering advice of this kind, 
and fondly believed that her counsel was ucted 
upon. Obsequious matrons, with an eye to 
Christmas bencfactions, pretended to protit by 
her wisdom; but it is doubtful whether the 
model infants were allowed to suffer from a 
practical exposition of her Spartan dheories. 

Clarissa had her own ideas about the heir of 
the Grangers. Not a crumpled rose leaf—had 
rose leaves been flying about just then—must 
roughen her darling’s bed. ‘The softest lawn, 
the downiest, most delicate woolens, were hard- 
ly good enough to wrap her treasure. She had 
solemn interviews with a regiment of nurses be- 
fore she could discover a woman who seemed 
worthy to be guardian of this infant demigod ; 
and Mr. Granger showed himself scarcely less 
weak. It almost seemed as if this boy was his 
first child. Ho had been a busy man when 
Sophia was born, too entirely occupied by the 
grave considerations of commerce to enter into 
the details of the nursery, and the sex of the 
child bad been something of a disappointment to 
him, He was rich enough even then to desire 
an heir to his wealth. During the few remain- 
ing years of his first wife's life he had hoped for 
the coming of a son, but no son had been given 
to him. It was now, in his sober middle age, 
that the thing he had longed for was granted to 
him, and it seemed all the more precious because 
of the delay. So Daniel Granger was wont to 
sit and stare at the infant as if it had been some- 
thing above the common clay of which infancy 
is made. He would gaze at it for an hour to- 
gether, in a dumb rapture, fully believing it to 
be the most perfect object in creation; and about 
this child there sprang up between his wife and 











himself a sympathy that had never been before. 
Only deep in Clarissa’s heart there was a vague 
jealousy. She would have liked her baby tu be 
hers alone. ‘he thought of his father’s claim 
frightened her. In the time to come her child 
might grow to love his father better than her. 

Finding her counsel rejected, Miss Granger 
would ask, in a meek voice, if she might be per- 
mitted to kiss the baby, and having chilled his 
young blood by the cool and healthy condition 
of her complexion, would depart with au air of 
long-suffering; and this morning visit being 
over, Clarissa was free of her for the rest of the 
day. Miss Granger had her “duties.” She de- 
voted her mornings to the regulation of the 
household, her afternoons to the drilling of the 
model villagers. In the evening she presided at 
her father’s dinner, which seemed rather a chill- 
ing repast to Mr. Granger in the absence of that 
one beloved face. Ile would have liked to dine 
off a boiled fowl in his wife's room, or to have 
gone dinnerless, and shared Clarissa's tea and 
toast, and heard the latest wonders performed by 
the baby, but he was ashamed to betray sv muc 
weakness. So he dined in state with Sophia, 
and found it hard work to keep up a little com- 
monplace conversation with her during the sol- 
emn meal—his heart being elsewhere all the time. 

That phase of gloom and despondency through 
which his mind had passed during the summer 
that was gone had given place to brighter 
thoughts. A new dawn of hope had come for 
him with the birth of his child. He told him- 
self again, as he had so often told himself in the 
past, that his wife would grow to love him—that 
time would bring him the fruition of his desires. 
In the mean while he was almost entirely happy 
in the possession of this new blessing. All his 
life was colored by the existence of this infant. 
He had a new zest in the dryest details of his po- 
sition as the master of a great estate. He had 
bought some two thousand acres of neighbor- 
ing land at different times since his purchase of 
Arden Court, and the estate, swollen by these 
large additions, was fast becoming one of the 
finest in the county. There was not a tree he 
planted in the beginning of this new year which 
he did not consider with reference to his boy; 
and he made extensive plantations on purposo 
that he might be able to point to them by-and-by 
and say, ‘‘ ‘These trees were planted the year my 
son was born.” When he went round his stables 
he made a special survey of one particularly com- 
modious loose-box which would do for his boy's 
pony. He fancied the little fellow trotting by 
his ‘side across farms and moorlands, or deep 
into the woods to see the newly felled timber or 
to plan a fresh clearing. 

t was a pleasant day-dream, 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


HAT short, delicious season between the 

frosts of October and the ice of late Novem- 
ber is a feature peculiar to the climate of our 
country north of the thirty-ninth parallel, and 
expecially in New England and the region 
around the great lakes, It was noticed by the 
early settlers in New Englund, in letters written 
to their friends at home. ‘They were charmed 
by the strange, gorgeous beauty of the American 
forests, when the trees seemed shrouded in trail- 
ing bauners dyed in the glories of Iris, that ush- 
ered in that delightsome season of warm, balmy 
air, which seemed to bless all nature with a 
soothing dreaminess and repose after the labor 
of producing and garnering earth's treasures had 
ceased, It is a season when the storms of the 
autumnal equinex are over; and sometimes 
two or three weeks of uninterrupted fine weather 
give quiet delight before the bitter cold and the 
ruugh blasts of winter come on, 

‘This is the season which the Indians in the 
middle regions of the continent looked forward 
to with pleasure, for during its continuance they 
gathered in their winter store of fully ripened 
maize (which we call Indian corn), and their 
chief supply of flesh for use in the dreary months 
of deep snows. ‘Then the lakes, small and great, 
are placid. Sometimes for days not a wavelet 
appears upon their bosoms, and navigation over 
long distances in bark canoes was and is per- 
fectly safe. 

‘The savages regarded this season as a gift of 
one of their most honored deities—the southwest 
wind personified—to whose sunny and fruitful 
land these more northerly tribes believed their 
souls would go after death. This was the In- 
dian's real harvest-time, and for that reason the 
early settlers called it the Indian's summer. 

So runs a legend of the Narragansets : 

From Kontontowit's bright savannas, 
Through which yellow streams are flowing, 
Whence the southwest wind comes laden 
With the scent of April bloseom: 

Came the crow, as black as midnight, 
With a grain of corn in one ear 

And a bean borne in the other 

(Of the two we make suc-co’-tash), 

And with wisdom quickly taught us 

How to plant the seeds, and er 









th: 
Harvests from them in ‘the antames 
After frosts had slain the flowers— 
Golden-rod and ig aster. 
In that most delicious season, 
Warm, and bright, and all auspicious 
For the fisherman and hunter, 
All our winter's store is garnered : 
‘Tis our beauteous Aatumn-Summer, 

Decay is slow combustion. With this fact in 
hand, philosophers have plausibly accounted for 
the warmth of the Indian summer time on the 
borders of winter by assuming that the heat 
then evolved in the process of the decay of the 
forest leaves and other vegetation is produced 
by that decay. 

¥n Europe a corresponding recurrence of sum- 
mer weather in late autumn is styled St. Martin’s 
Summer, from Martinmas, or St. Martin’s Day, 
which fulls on the 11th of November, and which is 
marked by the eating of roast goose in England, 
while in France it is kept as a kind of carnival. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE re-establishinent of the household in the 
fall, after the return from the country, is 
attended with almost as many miserics as mov- 
ing. The dust and dirt that accumulate in a 
house shut up, the number of articles broken 
and lost, the repairs that must be made before 
the domestic machinery can move on without 
friction, are things amazing. Then there are 
carpets to be replaced, new furniture wanted, 
most likely the promised servants have fail- 
ed to make an appearance. With such help as 
can be temporarily obtained it is difficult to get 
up breakfust, and dinner is an impossibility. 
The water-pipes leak, the range is bruken, the 
supply of coal has not been put into the cellar. 
The household washing accumulates fearfully, 
and how is it to be done? The plumber docs 
not keep his appointment, a mistake is made In 
the carpets, and the wrong furniture is sent 
home. ‘‘ When will order come out of confu- 
siony” thinks the weary housewife, as night 
finds her morning hopes frustrated through un- 
fortunate circumstances and the delinquencies 
of others. No light task Is hers, to rearrange 
and systematize the household in the face of 
combined misfortunes, and plenty of patience is 
requisite. A little of the same grace, also, will 
not come amiss to the husband; and he will find 
opportunity for the exercise of forbearance and 
cousideration, until, all traces of summer ab- 
sences having been obliterated, the breakfust- 
bell rings promptly, and the dinner is tastefully 
served. 





Artists arc returning to their studios with 
well-tilled port-folius. The coming art scason 

romises to be peculiarly attractive. Those who 

ave a natural love of art, and those who desire 
to become more appreciative in regard to paint- 
ings of real excellence, will find pleasure and 
profit in making systematic examination of the 
artistic treasures which our city containa. 





Moosehillock, in New Hampshire, and Mount 
Ascutney, in Vermont, are to be sites of scien. 
tifle research during the coming winter. These 
sister elevations will doubtless enjoy comparing 
notes with Mount Washington. 








Meteorological chanyes of many hinds have 
been noted in Kansas by those who have resided 
there several years. For example: ten or fif- 
teen years ago few people kept umbrellas in Kan- 
gas, because * when it rained It poured,” aud the 
wind blew with such force that an umbrella could 
hardly be carried. The rains were indecd storms 
—severe but short, a heavy fall of rain occurring 
in a few hours. Now it is the universal testi- 
mony of all who have been there ten or more 
years that the rain-etorms are less severe, and 
the rainy days more frequent, than of old. 





Chicago has propounded a scheme of devoting 
all the fines imposed for criminal offenses to the 
establishment of a public brary. If this is car- 
ried out, never was there sueh an extensive and 
valuable collection as Chicago will posscss ! 





Medical men advise M. Thiers to take some re- 
Peres they assure him that it is indispensable. 

o has an affection In one eye, the result of con- 
tinuous labor, especially by lamp-light. He is 
ordered to give up all night-work. 





An imaginary catalogue of “ treasures” about 
to be disinterred from the bed of the Tiber is 
given by Punch for the benetit of the curious of 
all countries. With cager eves and bated breath 
the devotees of scicuce and literature will cxam- 
ino these objects of historic interest—when, by 
careful dredging of the river's bed, they are 
brought to light. Among these valuables a pro- 
phetic eye secs one of the bucklers with whieh 

‘urpeia was crushed to death, to the inexpress- 
ible grief of her surviving relatives; the razor 
with which Tarquin (Tarquinius Priscus) cut 
through the whetstone; the foot-stool (much 
discolored by time and mud) thrown by Tullia 
ut the head of her coachman, whom she was tined 
for assaulting; the stone chest containing the 
Sibylline books (the binding is in pretty good 
order, and the mystic characters have been de- 
cipbered—it will be a relief to the public mind 
to know that they spear to be nothing more 
than simple family recipes, culinary and medici- 
nal); Lucretia’s spinning-wheel (one or two of 
the spindles missing), and the poniard with which 
she committed suicide; Cincinnatus’s plow ; the 
beautifully curved Ivory manger out of which 
Caligula’s favorite hunter was in the habit of 
feeding, with sume of the gilt oats still adhering 
to the bottom ; Nero’s fiddle (the strings gone) ; 
the Emperor Domitian’s bodkin (the first chem- 
ists of Europe, after a most careful analysis, arc 
strongly of opinion that the dark-colored stain 
is the eee of m enormous bine pote) (Con 
nelia’s jewels; jewelry supposed to have been 
worn by the Vestal 41 ins; and the jaw-bone 
and teeth of a wolf (bel! eved to have been the 
identical animal which nourished Romulus and 
Remus in the dawn of life). 


The Court Journal remarks that it is just twelve 
months since a scheme was inaugurated for the 
completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in accord- 
anco with the designs of its great architect. 
Subscriptions have been made to the amount of 
£37,000, but only £23,900 are at present avail- 
able, and this is totally inadequate to the work 
to bedone. Upon a rough estimate it is thought 
that £250,000 may be spent before the whole 
building can be called thoroughly complete. 
The committee propose at once to undertake 
the decoration of the roof and walls of the choir 
and apse, and to fill the dome with mosaic in 
the place of Thornhill’s grisuille pictures. The 
cost of this work will be £35,000. 











One of the recent additions to the Scott Ex- 
hibition in London is an original article on 
“Tales of a Landlord,” contributed to the Quan 
terly Review. It is in the handwriting of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and has been lent by Mr. Murray. The 
following are the opening sentences: “These 
tales belong obviously to a class of novels which 
we have already had occasion repeatedly to no- 
tice, and which have attracted the attention of 
the public in no common degree—we mean 
* Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ The Antiquary ;’ 
and we have little hesitation to pronounce them 
either entircly or in t measure the work 
of the same author. hy he should indastri- 
ously endeavor to elude observation, by taking 
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leave of us in one character and then suddenly 
popping out upon us in another, we can not 
pretend the cause, without knowing more of his 
personal reasons for preserving so strict an in- 
cognito than has hitherto come tu our knowl- 
edge.” 





London hus had a fumous cat show; but now 
that the fushion is started, it may not stop short 
of New York. At any rate, Edinburgh as an- 
nounced that a cat show will be held in that 
city next November. 





It is stated that the Emperor of the French is 
in search of an autumn residence in Scotland, 
and thut if he can tind a suitable place in Perth- 
shire or Inverness-shire, he will go north when 
the rest of “society” removes from London. 





The Parisians are accused of changing the * 
names of their streets every weck—and the 
charge is not groundless. 





A correspondent from Sault de 8t. Marie gives 
an alnusing account of the ferry-boat accommo- 
dations In that rather primitive region. He 
says: * Our ferry-boats are all suil-boats, and the 
passengers consequently have no fear of patched 

ilers or unskillful engineers. Oh!—but I for- 
got one: I beg its pardon. A new line has com- 
menced running within a few days. A little 
propeller, about the size of a ship's yawl, crosses 
the river whenever she can get a passenger, 
which {is not often. The citizens seem suspi- 
cious of steam ferry-boats since the Westfield dis- 
aster, and prefer to patronize the old line of sail- 
bouts. The engine takes up the largest part of 
the boat, and the cabin accommodations are 
very meagre. At the stern she carries a large 
British flag, and iu front is a broad pennant, 
bearing the uncommon name of Annie Smith. 
I judge that she is not supplied with many of 
the recent improvements in machinery, from the 
fact that they run the bow of the boat up on the 
shore, while the propeller continues to revolve 
in the water until the steam is exhausted or the 
tire goes out. The whole thing reminds me of 
the steamboats which the Ravels used to hastily 
improvise on the stage, with coffee-kettles for 
boilers, old boots for smoke-stacks, and rudders 
of any thing else lying around which could be 
made available. I presume there is no danger 
of explosion St present, as the Annie Smith Fas 
just commenced running on this line,” 





The American Institute proposes at no distant 
day to erect a new industrial palace, which will 
tuke the place of the Rink, and be mach more 
adequate for the exhibitions, 





American dalrymen and women are gaining 
experience and skill which will materially in- 
crease the amount of moncy brought into the 
country. During the month of August 263,600 
boxes of American cheese were imported into 
England. It is sold cheaper than English 
cheese, and ig considered equal to it in flavor 
und quality. 





Supposed remedies for the ills of life abound, 
but many of them have never beco sufficiently 
tested to be really valuable, A lady writes to 
the Bazar: ‘1 wish ‘Before the Doctor Comes’ 
knew how excellent for a ‘skin felon’ the yolk 
of un egg is. I bad one about three years ago 
which was intensely painful. I broke off the 
end of the exg-shell, pouring out a little of the 
white, aud dipped my finger in what was left. 
Every six hours I changed for a fresh egg, the 
other one becoming unpleasant. In twenty- 
four hours the felon discharged: my finger is as. 
straight as it ever was, and I can use it as be- 
fore.’ An application so simple, which has 
proved efficacious, is certainly worthy of trial. 











The latest rat story comes from an Illinois 
farmer, who was going out to his corn-crib the 
other morning, when he saw a large rat, with 
head erect, carrying a fall-sized car of corn in 
his mouth, while at the same time his tail was 
wrapped around another large cur, which he was 
dragging behind him. 





Can you prononnceit ¥ Here it is—Shonkyon- 
hwenjenawcic—the name of a chief of the Six 
Nations, 





The Awerican chaplain at Puris, Rev. Mr. 
Lamson, has becu made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor by the government of France. ur 
ing the entire siego and the subsequent insur- 
rection Mr. Lamson remained in Paris, and, with 
one English clergyman, faithfully discharged the 
pressing and multiform duties which the times 
made necessary to a Christiun mau und a clergy- 
manu in his position. 


Correspondents from Paris say that every thing 
possible is being done to hide the wounds of the 
city. Of course in many cases this is impossible. 
No one can bring back the old Hotel de Ville or 
the Tuileries, or replace at present—if at all—the 
broken column on Its pedestal; but in the mean 
time the stone-masons and plasterers have been 
doing wonders. Hundreds of houses that a short 
time ago were pitted all over with marks of balls 
are smooth and even again. In the Place Ven- 
dome scaffoldings ure erected every where. The 
capitals of the pilasters have suffered much, but 
fresh stoncs are being put in. In the Place de 
la Concorde an army of workmen are employed 
at the fountain nearest the river, and along the 
whole line of the terrace of the Tullerles, where 
scarcely a stone of the balustrade was left stand- 
ing. The obelisk of Luxor is standing in the 
midst of the damage unscathed. Some long 
vistas of ruins Present a terrible appearance ; 
others, like the Palais du Conscil d’Etat, look 
vast, grand, and calm, as if they were ruins a 
thousand years old. 

From Persia come heart-sickening details. 
Famine and pestilence still Tago; in Ispahan 
alone there have been 27,000 victims; the crops 
have been destroyed, and one-third of the pop- 
ulation is annihilated. 





It is estimated that in this great city there are 
seldom less than 10,000, and at certain seasons 
of the year as many as 15,000, unemployed per- 
sons. is number does not include the crim- 
inal class, but only those unfortunates who 
would labor honestly if they could find the op- 
portunity. 
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‘The over-skirt is trimmed on the outer edge 
with a wide bias strip of the material of a dark- 
er shade, on both sides of which is set a row of 
narrow black guipure lace. Violet silk buttons, 
and silk cord trimming of the same color, simu- 
lating button loops, complete the trimming of the 
over-skirt. Neapolitan hat, trimmed with violet 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Surr ror Grrv From 4 To 6 YEARS 
otp. Skirt of blue cashmere, trimmed with a 
wide side-pleated ruffle, and folds of black gros 
grain. Over-skirt and peasant waist of black 
and white striped silk, trimmed with folds of 
black gros grain. Belt with bow of the same. 
Tucked Swiss muslin under-waist. Florentine 
straw hat, trimmed with a spray of flowers and 
black silk ribbon. 


have fallen into the pit of evil and are now sorry 
for their misdeeds, and doing their best to scram- 
ble out again—repenting, if not in sackcloth and 
ashes, yet in sincere shamefacedness and contri- 
tion ; yet maybe repenting, at the same time, in 
weakness of purpose, in halting feebleness of 
will; sorry, but sinning afresh; tripping ever 
over straws across which you would not have 
expected a mere child would have stumbled ; 
losing themselves again and again among the 
tombs, though they stagger to their feet after 
painful efforts ; coming into the light as dazed 
creatures, then sinking down again into dark- 
ness, as though the sunshine had been more than 
their poor weak vision could bear; yearning hon- 
estly after good, if so be they might attain it 
without effort, but drifting in the easier wake of 





ture uprightness that he has risen erect and 
steady from his former condition of prostrate 
morality. But society understands nothing of 
remorse united with a weak resolve. Society 
can not read the heart; it can only translate the 
action—and for the most part it makes a mess at 
that, and repeats its lesson badly. All that large 
class of unwilling sinners, if we may use the term 
—people who do wrong by impulse or weakness, 
without mentally wishing or planning for it— 
sinners who have their sane and cleanly moments, 
when they abhor themselves, and only desire 
grace for an assured repentance, who make good 
resolutions, which they will only break under a 
stronger temptation, and to whom temptation is 
always stronger than their-resolution—of them, 
poor feeble-minded beings, it has not a good 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL DRESSES. 


BRUISED REEDS. 


AS none of us are perfect, all of us are in the 
habit of doing wrong ; and some of us, at 
least, know what it is to feel remorse, though 
Darwin says we do not show it save in melo- 
dramas and novels, Others, unhappily, have 
consciences of such tough fibre they know noth- 
ing of either shame or repentance, but dance along 
the broad way of evil with as light a heart and as 
assured a step as if there was no such duty as re- 
pentance, no such possibility as breaking away 
from bad habits, and no such dangers as the quag- 
mires and pitfalls into which they are continually 
falling head-foremost. But we have nothing to do 
at this time with the hardened sinners—only with 
those poor suffering souls, those bruised reeds, 
who have done wrong and who know it, who 


evil; willing to do right, and as certainly ending 
by doing wrong. 

Now these are the people whom it is the most 
needful to forgive, and the most difficult, Though 
there are certain hard, rasping natures who never 
“‘get over” a fault, as they say, and who are 
continually twitting the wrong-doer with his past 
disgrace, yet, as a rule, people do forgive where 
there is repentance—at least the smaller faults ; 
as for the larger, we do not make much provision 
for them in our reserve fund of mercy. Yet— 
within bounds, be it understood—society itself, 
that awful Rhadamanthus, becomes generous 
and mellowed by time, and lets the offender 
against its laws go through that curious process 
called ‘‘living down” the first bitter consequence 
of his fanit; that is, if he lives it down in ‘‘a 
proper spirit," and makes it manifest by his fu- 


word to say, not an indulgent motive to assign, 
not a kindly excuse to allege. It shakes its 
head and turns its back on them with disdain ; 
they are incorrigible, it says, severely: it reall 
must consider them as pitch, and refuse to soil 
its hands by touching them. They are bruised 
reeds, if you like ; but, observes society, with its 
perfumed handkerchief to its nose nicely display- 
ed, they are reeds which have a decidedly un- 
pleasant odor, and, for its own part, it prefers 
patchouly. So the poor, weak, backsliding, or 
sinful souls are abandoned to themselves ; anda 
“mournful experience has shown us that this is 
just the worst guardianship into which the frail 
can lapse. 

Patience is perhaps the rarest of all the virtues, 
and patience, with continually recurring moral 
obliquity, is the most difficult form of a difficult 
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grace. Besides, people give things wrong names ; 
they think they are careful for godliness when 
they are impatient with weakness, and that they 
palter with evil when they are merciful to sin- 
ners. A large section of pious people have 
taught themselves that to smite the sinful hip 
and thigh is a more praiseworthy action than to 
lift them up tenderly, and do what they can to 
cleanse and heal them. They are more zealous 
for the law than for love, and are not disinclined 
to offer up living sacrifices still. Again, we are 
more angry with the sins which hurt ourselves 
than with those which hurt only the sinner’s own 
soul. A sin which brings social disgrace on the 
family is a more heinous offense than one which 
leaves the law of man intact, and simply breaks 
the law of God. A man—or worse, a woman— 
may drink, say, and so shame his or her house 

name; straightway he or she is discarded 
from all piety, all pity, all love; but they who 
discard her may be 
false, mean, slanderous, 
selfish, careless whether 
they destroy any one’s 
happiness or repute, liv- 
ing in a self-made nest 
of lies and cruelty, yet, 
because the world knows 
Nothing, the sin counts 
for nothing, and the 
sinner loses no caste; 
while the poor, weak- 
headed, diseased dis- 
gracer is regarded as 
8s moral Caliban, for 
whom an honest death 
would be too honorable 
aboon. But the whole 
difference lies between 
the known and the un- 
known, the world and 
God: the one is an 
offense unpardonable, 
shameful, and the of- 
fender is cast out as 
an unclean thing; the 
other—well, the Rible 
tells us to be merciful ; 
and, after all, his fault 
does not dishonor his 
family. 

The question of for- 
giveness is a grave one 
in a home, Children 
are often told that ‘a 
fault confessed is a fault 
half pardoned,” and ex- 
horted to make full and 
frank confession of all 
they do amiss. But 
though they are assured 
they shall not be pun- 
ished, they are rarely 
allowed to go scot-free. 
They may not be put 
into the corner, cut off 
their cake, or denied 
any pleasures on hand ; 
but they are rendered 
desperately uncomfort- 
able all the same. At 
the best they have 
“*made mamma so sor- 
7 "which saddens 
them, poor little creat- 
ures, and makes them 
feel that, if not punish- 
ed in one way, they are 
in another. Now this 
is not saying that they 
should not be made to 
feel that they have done 
wrong when they have 
done so; but we can 
scarcely wonder if, with 
unconscious calculation, 
they risk the chance of 
detection and punish- 
ment against confes- 
sion and being put un- 
der moral disgrace. If 
mamma were perhaps 
to explain to them why 
they had done so and 
so, and show them, if 
a mechanical offense, 
such as breaking the 
windows, etc., how it 
came about—if a moral 
sin, how mean and small 
and unnecessary it was 
—it would be better 
than that dreadful pun- 
ishment to a sensitive 
child of *‘ making mam- 
masorry,”,which is sim- 
ply moral disgrace’ un- 
der another name. So, 
too, is it never wise to 
hurt the self-respect of a sinner, child or other. 
Self-respect is a grand aftiseptic, and when that 
is gone allis gone. We once knew of a little child 
who had stolen a couple of figs off the dessert dish 
on the day of a dinner-party. ‘The theft was dis- 
covered, and-her father made her wear the figs on 
a string round her neck the whole evening, with 
full explanations why. We heard the story when 
the child had grown up to be a woman, and from 
her own lips; and she said that to this hour she 
suffered from the shame of that evening; it was 
burned into her, and made a wound ineffaceable 
for life. It was a tremendous punishment for the 
fault: the fault itself being in so young a child 
as she was—five years old only—one that might 
have been punished and reformed by milder 
measures. It seems to have been a mistake, 
judging from the bitterness with which the 
father’s character was spoken of—she said she 
ceased to love him from that day ; and, from the 
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stern and loveless nature of the woman herself, it | the same faille, edged with a single row of fringe 


seemed to have cast out all softness from her. 
And though, to be sure, she stole no more figs, 
yet she had learned her lesson of keeping her 
fingers from wandering into the region of forbid- 
den dainties at too severe cost. ‘Ihe policy of 
humiliation is a dangerous one at all times and 
on all occasions, and far more souls have been 
crushed by this than sins have been confirmed 
by overleniency. ‘To destroy all self-respect is 
to destroy all healing power, and to prevent all 
possibility of a rebound. In dealing with the 
faulty, however hard we may be on the sin, we 
ought always to reserve a way of restoration to 
the sinner. We ought not to shut him out from 
the light of love, of pity, of human generosity, 
of friendly forgiveness. An outcast is a wild 
beast—no better; and the object of punishment 
istoreform. Itis but asorry exercise of strength 
to break the bruised reed: for our own part, we 


and cord heading. High basque-waist, with a 
bow at the back, and flowing sleeves, trimmed 
likewise with cord and fringe. Long illusion 
veil, enveloping the whole figure, and set on with 
@ wreath of orange blossoms. Bouquet of or- 
ange blossoms in the corsage. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent.] 

HE fashionable world of Paris is still out of 
town, at the baths and watering- places. 
The most brilliant of the former this season is 
Deauville, where the Queen of Spain is staying 
with all her suite. At Dieppe, which is usually 
the fashion, there are few notable personages; 
the only ones specially worthy our mention are 
the Countess Walewska and the lovely Countess 





BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


would rather bind it together, and strive to plant 
its roots deeper in the good soil. Loving virtue, 
we should also love humanity ; hating sin, we 
should also be pitiful and very tender to the sin- 
ner; and our punishments should be made the 
means of reformation, and the mode by which 
health and virtueshould be restored—never mere- 
ly retributive or revengeful. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


pus artistic and graceful wedding toilette 
will afford valuable suggestions, now that 
the autumn bridal season is at its height. ‘The 
under-skirt is of heavy white faille, trimmed on 
the bottom with two rows of deep silk fringe, 
set on in festoons, and surmounted with thick 
white silk cord, which forms a three-leaved fig- 
ure at the top of each scallop. Court train of 


de Béchavét, who was one of the stars last sea- 
son at London, and whose magnificent equipage 
excited attention even in England—that land of 
splendid horses. At the Princess of Wales's re- 
ceptions she, with Madame Emile de Girardin, 
was the most admired of the French belles. 

Apropos of London, one of the chief topics of 
the day is the passion with which a beautiful 
American lady has inspired an English prince. 
Unhappily, the lady is married, and the prince 
as well, so that the attachment must be a platon- 
ic one. 

There is less talk just now about the Orleans 
princes than there was at the time of their ar- 
rival in France. The Duke de Nemours is at 
the baths at Aix, with his two charming daugh- 
ters, the princesses Blanche and Marguerite of 
Orleans. An amusing anecdote, which is reall, 
authentic, is told concerning the Duke de Char- 


tres. The young prince served in the Army of | 
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the Loire during the war under the name of 
Lefort. He entered as a captain, and was aft- 
erward promoted to the rank of chief of squad- 
ron, and preserved his incognito so well that 
many of the young officers are ignorant to this 
day that they were the comrades of a prince of 
Orleans. The other day, at Versailles, the Duke 
de Chartres met the Count d’Imécourt, one of 
our young fashionables, and a rabid Legitimist. 
The count had just come from his chateau. 
**Halloo! is it you, Lefort?” cried he. ‘What 
are you doing here, you rascal? Come and take 
breakfast with me!” ‘With pleasure,” an- 
swered the duke. ‘They went down the street, 
arm in arm, chatting merrily together, till, on 
passing the door of a club-house, they saw a 
number of deputies, who rose hastily to bow to 
the duke. 

““ What! are you acquainted with those peo- 
ple?” eaid D’Imécourt. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that they belong to the 
5; ; Orleenist crowd? If 
they are friends of yours, 
we may as well part.” 

“Oh! I know that 
they don’t amount to 
much,” rejoined the 
duke, ‘‘ but one must be 
polite. They bowed to 
me, and I could do noth- 
ing else than return their 
salute,” 

At this moment Ed- 
ward Bocher, the great 
friend of the Orleans 
family, came up, hat in 
hand, with two young 
men, 

‘i “*Monseigneur—” he 


egan. 

** What do you mean 
with your monsei- 
gneurs?” said D’Imé- 
court, laughing. 

““Excuse me, count; 
I was not speaking to 
you, but to Monscigneur 
the Duke de Chartres.” 

The face of the Count 
d’Imécourt may be im- 
agined. He was cover- 
ed with confusion, and 
stammered out apolo- 
gies. ‘‘Monseigneur, I 
did not know; I ask 
a thousand pardons!” 
“Tut! tat!” said the 
duke; “‘ have done with 
all this ceremony, and 
let us go and eat our 
breakfast.” : 

. The marriage is an- 
nounced of a young 
American lady, a great 
favorite in Parisian so- 
ciety, Miss Alice Pilié. 
She is the sister of the 
Marquise Chasseloup- 
Laubat, and is to marry 
M. Hirsch, a rich Bava- 
rian banker. 

The most striking toi- 
lettes seen at Trouville 
and Deauville are com- 
posed of marquise gauze 
and striped linen, trim- 
med with ruches of the 
material. A toilette 
worn by the Countess de 
C— at Trouville has 
a skirt of apricot faille, 
with festooned flounces 
of white silk, over-skirt 
of marquise gauze, form- 
ing four large points, 
edged with a ruching of 
gauze and white silk 
fringe. Corsage of apri- 
cot faille, covered with 
8 basque-waist of mar- 
quise gauze, trimmed 
with white fringe .and 
ruching. Broad apricot 
faille sash with white 
fringe. 

‘The daughter of the 
Marquis San Gregorio, 
maid of honor to the 
Queen of Spain, wore a 
skirt of white taffetas un- 
der a demi-trained skirt 
of white striped linen. 
‘This over-skirt was trim- 
med with three pleated 
flounces, separated by 

ruches, and edged with 
narrow Valenciennes. 
Low corsage of white 
taffetas, Redingote of 
linen, trimmed with a ruche, edged with Valen- 
ciennes, and dotted here and there with bows of 
maioon taffetas. A ruche, interspersed with 
.suiaa TNATOON bows, extended down the entire 
front. Wide ribbon sash, with alternate stripes 
of white silk and maroon velvet. Parabére 
toque, turned up behind, with a bow of ma- 
roon velvet, and a rose at the side. We must 
not forget a maroon velvet bow which was fixed 
on the left side of the corsage as a Watteau bow, 
and held in place by a diamond fleur-de-lis, the 
distinctive emblem of the partisans of the Prince 
of the Asturias, The same fleur-de-lis is also 
ostentationsly displayed by our French ch&te- 
laines and young men of fashion, for it is reck- 
oned in good taste, just now, to be a Legitimist. 

The other day at the circus the cry was raised, 
“Vive la République.” A young fashionable, 
the Count de V—, cried ‘‘ Vive /e Roi,” where- 
upon General Niel, who stood close by, gave hima 





assumed its war-paint, and vowed that Moll. 
should gain nothing by the invitation so skillful- 
ly angled for. Had she lived fifty-one years in 
a wicked world to be conquered now by a pretty- 
faced, slipshod puss, without habits, without 
“faculty,” without any of the virtues requisite 
in Jim’s future wife—a girl whose gloves ran to 
holes; whose collars, geverally soiled about the 
bindings, were always pinned on crooked ; whose 
hooks, eyes, buttons, shoe-strings, were all 
‘which way ;” whose top drawer was @ caution 
to beholders; who couldn't sew, hated to dust, 
didn’t care for flowers; who might as well have 
been born in Sun Domingo as New England, as far 
as the ideas in her silly head went ; and—crown- 
ing sin of all—who ‘‘ came of a bad stock,” inher- 
iting ‘‘ slackness” and indolence from a long line 
of shiftless ancestors? No! if Aunt Mary could 
help it, ‘‘Jim Child wasn’t going to marry a 
Pomfret.” 

‘This big, handsome, sweet-tempered Jim was, 
in truth, the very idol of his bright, breezy, old- 
maid aunt. He came into the world at a time, 
now long past, when the storm which ship- 
wrecked her girlhood, and threw it high and dry 
on the rocks of spinsterdom, was at its height. 
No human help was so much to her in those 
days as the touch of the soft, unconscious baby 
fingers; and, with the passionate affection of a 
woman who feels herself doomed to be childless 
for evermore, she attached herself to her little 
nephew. : 

#rom that day to this he and his affairs had 
been the predominant interest of her life. She 
made his kites, covered his balls, knit his stock- 
ings. It was to Aunt Mary's ear that all his 
youthful sorrows and secrets were confided, and 
that kind safety-valve was still his refuge when 
the mighty cares of twenty-one required an out- 
let. ‘* Her boy,” she called him. To her mind 
he was not only beautiful, but ‘‘ virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best.” And here was this prince, this 
paragon, this ‘‘entire and perfect chrysolite,” 
proving himself mere man, after the stupid fash- 
ion of his sex, by slipping into the toils of a girl 
not worthy to darn his stockings, even if she had 
known how, which, considering her antecedents, 
seemed improbable! It should not be! Aunt 
Mary arrayed herself to the rescue, 

Her first move was to “‘ borrow” Grace Good- 
enow, the girl whom, with that infallible instinct 
which leads us to see the rights and wrongs of 
other people’s love affairs more clearly than they 
do themselves, she had long ago selected as the 
wife Jim ought to want. But to “‘ borrow” Grace 
was not an easy matter, Dr. Goodenow being 
strongly opposed to parties of pleasure and all 
that savored of frivolity and ‘‘ philandering,” 
against which vague and anomalous iniquity he 
was wont to frequently and strongly inveigh. 
A long morning of argument was the price paid 
for his concession. Aunt Mary had to face much 
discussion and reprobation ; had to hear that the 
longing for salt-water, which she had incautious- 
ly alluded to as “‘ natural,” was an instinct shared 
with brate beasts, prairie wolves, savage bisons, 
who gallop miles to reach a ‘“‘lick” and satisfy 
their appetites; she had to listen to a vast and 
erudite body of objection drawn from natural his- 
tory and ‘‘ Scripter,” and, finally, only carried 
her point by stringent reference to Grace’s thin- 
ness, paleness, want of appetite, and adroit allu- 
sion to an Aunt Esther, dead some twenty years 
before of consumption, and a rather hypothetical 
“Uncle Zack,” who ‘‘ kind of wasted away, and 
went out like the snuff of a candle.” When the 
dominie, on mention of this worthy, began to hitch 
uneasily in his chair, she knew her cause was won; 
for, in spite of his big bow-wow manner, the 
good man was exceedingly sensitive and anxious 
about his only girl. So, seizing the moment with 
a woman's quickness, Aunt Mary began to dilate 
on the exceeding steadiness of the party, which 
she made out to be a sort of cross between a wa- 
ter-cure and a camp-meeting. 

“*]'m sure if you'd been with us last year, doc- 
tor, you would have felt gratified, as I did—real- 
ly gratified—at all that went on. None of the 
boys ever went fishing or any thing till after pray- 
ers, which we had every morning regularly, with 
the reading of the Scriptures. It did really seem 
like an influence for good over the young, and I 
for one considered it a privilege to be there.”’ 

‘*Well, well,” said the convinced dominie, 
“the child shall go. Perhaps she is not looking 
altogether as well as usual, and, as you say, the 
saline breezes may be beneficial to her health. 
Grace, you will be discreet and obedient, I am 
sure.” 

“‘L'll see that she is,” cried Miss Child, elate 
with victory. ‘‘She shall sleep next me in the 
tent, and I'll keep as sharp an eye on her as if 
she were my own. Hey, Gracie, you'll behave 
yourself, and not fret even if I do speak severely 
at times?” 

Grace langhed. The prospect did not seem 
very formidable to her. Every one knew ‘“‘ Aunt 
Mary,” so called by half the girls in Dusenberry, 
and all young people at least loved her. 

The intuitions of unselfish and genuine affec- 
tion may generally be trusted. Grace was real- 
ly the wife Jim Child needed, the Heaven-meant 
woman, the complement to his nature. But 
though his aunt divined this, though Grace, half 
unconscious, responded already to the instinctive 
attraction, the idea had not yet dawned upon 
Jim himself. The delicate, flower-like girl struck 
him as dim and colorless. Molly Pomfret, with 
her shallow prettiness and flighty little airs and 
graces, caught his eye and immature fancy a 
thousand times more. Not that he was in love 
with her; but he had begun to think himself so 
—a most dangerous first step. Now, for the first 
time, the two girls were to be contrasted side by 
side, and Aunt Mary’s hopeful spirit prophesied 
good results. ‘‘Men are blind enough,” she 
thought; ‘but nothing less than a born idiot 
could see my Grace and that Pomfret girl to- 
gether for ten days and not find out the differ- 
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ence. If Jim really is such a goose, he deserves 
his fate.” 

So now this long-desired ‘‘ salting-party” was 
really begun. There were the white tents, two 
for sleeping and one for cooking; there was the 
long, broad dining-table roofed with boughs, and 
the bough hut which sheltered the wagons; there, 
below the little knoll crowned with pine and ce- 
dar, loveliest of spots for encampment, lay the 
smooth beach, with its fringe of yeast-white foam, 
from which far away stretched the expanse of 
ineffable ocean blue. Long bars of pink cloud 
still lay on the horizon; eastward the fair, sol- 
emn moon slowly climbed the sky. It was the 
very acene on the thought of which Grace for a 
month past had smiled herself to sleep; but 
somehow, now that it was there visible, tangible, 
lying about her, the sense of disappointment 
came with it. A faint chill crept over her bright 
imaginings. ‘‘Something beautiful had vanish- 
ed.” Could it be because of that comfortable 
group below—Jim, Molly, and the mutual blank- 
et shawl ? 

“It’s pretty cool to-night, isn't it?” said jolly 
Mr. Child, emerging from the men’s tent, where 
he had been helping his wife spread the beds. 
‘*You'd better wrap up, Gracie. Where are all 
the boys and girls?” 

‘*Not far off, any of them,” responded his sis- 
ter. ‘‘Suppose you get them all together and 
have a good sing here on the knoll, James.” 

‘* A first-rate idea, Mary. Here, mother’— 
raising his voice—‘‘tell the children to come 
out; we're going to sing.” 

Mrs. Child came at the call—a placid, happy 
woman, with sleepy, kitten-like eyes. 

“Yes, pa, certainly. Sadie! Ann Eliza! 
Tom! Your pa wants you. You can quit the 
dishes ; they'll do very well for to-night as they 
are, Squire Vose!—ah, here he is, with Esther 
and Mr. Grey. But where’s Addie and Charley 
Hale? and where's Jim?” 

“We are here, Mrs. Child,” said Addie Vose's 
pleasant voice from a little way down the bank, 
where she was sitting with her lover. ‘‘We 
came a little further to see the sunset better.” 

“ But where's Jim?” 

** He's down there on the beach with Molly.” 

‘Jim !” shouted his father. 

* Ahoy!” came the answer. 

“Come up; we are going to sing.” 

With infinite satisfaction Aunt Mary watched 
the distant bundle unroll, restore itself into com- 
ponent parts, approach. Jim and Molly came 
walking slowly, and carrying the shawl. 

‘©What made you pick out such a damp cor- 
ner to sit in?” asked that inconvenient little 
Tom. 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” answered Jim, inno- 
cently. ‘‘Molly chose it. It was dampish, 
though.” 

At which speech his aunt Mary hugged herself. 

Every body sang that night—Jim in hearty 
bass, his friend Charley Grey in tenor, Squire 
Vose with well-intentioned tones which resembled. 
nothing so much as the squeaking of a rusty 
hinge, the girls in silvery treble—every body but 
Molly Pomfret. Molly was a little put out. 
“Two is company—more, trumpery,” was em- 
phatically her motto, and she by no means rel- 
ished the interruption of the téte-a-téte beneath 
the blanket shawl. Aunt Mary noted the vexa- 
tion in her face, and hugged herself again. 

‘*That's right, dear,” she thought. ‘Go 
on just so. Give Jim a taste of the pleasant 
look that will await your husband whenever any 
thing crosses your fancy. It's a very good les- 
son for him, and I hope he’s taking notice.” 

So, by way of making sure he should, she 
leaned forward, and said, pleasantly, ‘‘ What's 
the matter, Molly? Any thing gone wrong?” 

“Nothing much,” was the reply, with a pout. 
Jim caught the look, but, bless you! he didn’t 
regard it asa pout. To his eyes it was merely 
an accident of the moonlight, or because Molly 
was catching cold; and he seized the offending 
shawl and wrapped it round his charmer with 
such devoted eagerness that his aunt could gladly 
have boxed his ears. Luckily, Molly was in the 
mood to take offense; so she shook the shawl 
off, and said, sharply, 

“Don't! I don’t waut it! You're mussing 
me all up ;” and Jim shrank back, rebuked. 

‘* Row, brothers, row,” “Tranquidillo,” “Those 
evening Bells,” and other time-honored favorites 
composed the répertoire of the Child family, 
and were heartily enjoyed and encored till a late 
hour, The concert wound up with ‘‘Corona- 
tion,” that delight of all country church-goers. 
And it was then that Grace, left out in the more 
secular music, began to sing, and her clear, bird- 
like notes astonished every body who had never 
happened to sit near the parson’s old pew on 
Sunday. 
<< Why, Grace, what a beautiful voice you've 
got!” said Jim, leaning forward to look at her. 

She blushed with pleasure. ‘‘Do you think 
80?” she said, and smiled. The moonlight was 
upon her face, and brought out, as moonlight 
often does, a certain subtile inward beauty not 
so visible by day. She looked inexpressibly fair, 
sweet, and womanly just then. Something pa- 
thetic, too, blended in the expression. For the 
first time Jim thought to himself, “What a 
pretty girl Grace is growing to be!” 

Aunt Mary meantime was regarding Molly. 
That dreadful moonlight! In the light of its 
revealing beams, half gleam, half shadow, the 
face of Jim’s charmer altered almost to plainness. 
Certain hard lines became visible—the coquet- 
tish black eyes looked shallow and beady. Aunt 
Mary believed in moonlight, and nodded her 
head to some secret thought. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” she 
said; ‘‘I knew it. Pomfret all over, for all her 
pretty looks. Well, when I'm a man I'll pick 
my wife out in the evening!” 

Molly’s sulkiness had not quite melted next 
morning, and she woke in an ill humor. Her 
bed had been hard; she hated washing her face 
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in a tin basin; the tiny looking-glass made her 
appear like a fright ; and she contdn’t do her hair. 
‘Yo her easy indolence these little discomforts were 
great and real; the pleasure-party wasn’t pleas- 
ant; she was sorry she came, she declared. Sadie 
laughed at her, and that made it worse. Care- 
lessly and crossly she slipped into her clothes, 
and emerged, pouting and untidy, with hair half 
brushed, to find Jim and his sister deep in the 
preparation of breakfast, the Vose girls fishing, 
and Grace, in fresh, dainty print and white apron, 
setting the table. The early dip in the sea, with 
which all the girls except sleep-loving Molly had 
indulged themselves, had tinged Grace’s usually 
pale cheek with delicate pink. Her light brown 
hair shone in its glossy braids, her eyes were 
bright with exercise and pleasure; for to the 
quiet, shaded life of the old parsonage this first 
“‘onting” of Grace’s was as Champagne after 
weak tea, Certainly the contrast between the 
two girls was not to her disadvantage. More 
than one marked it ; and Aunt Mary said to her- 
self, ‘‘Grace ‘ll be a beauty one day, if the Lord 
ever lets the sun into her life—and so much the 
better for Jim.” 

‘Come and belp,” shouted that voung gentle- 
man, delighted at the appearance of his charmer. 

But Molly wouldn’t. She hated cooking; she 
“didn’t know where things were;” the dishes 
were hot; the pail hurt her wrist. She shrugged * 
her little shoulders, and walked off under the 
trees alone. Jim looked after her, amazed. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he whispered to his 
sister as she passed him. 

‘*Matter? Oh, with Molly, you mean? Noth- 
ing at all, I guess. She is almost always cross 
when she first wakes up,” replied the plain-spoken 
Ann Eljza. 

Disenchantment the first! Could this glum, 
dingy vision be the radiant little witch of last 
week? It seemed hardly possible. 

Girls, take this advice: be as pretty as you 
can, or as ugly as you must; but, whatever else 
you are, be neat. There is nothing on the vis- 
ible earth more unlovely than a slatternly woman. 
She does violence to nature. A tumbled, dishev- 
eled rose-bud is no less an affront to the eye, while 
simple freshness and delicacy of appointment can 
of themselves almost beautify a plain person. 

It had been easy enough for pretty Molly to 
run up stairs just as Jim swung the gate of after- 
noons, tumble off her soiled wrapper, twitch tha 
curl-papers from her hair, and descend after half 
an hour's delay renovated, fluffed, smoothed toa 
presentable extent, with some rose or ribbon tuck- 
ed bewitchingly into just the effective spot, and 
a smile and a twinkle which made all discrepan- 
cies of toilette invisible. The little points where 
ineradicable untidiness made itself visible to an 
experienced eye escaped Jim’s notice complete- 
ly, and but for this ‘‘salting-party” might have 
continued to escape it until the time when, too 
late for repentance, Mrs. Jim should have seated 
herself—a disreputable vision—opposite her as- 
tonished husband at his own breakfast-table. 
But meeting thus, day after day, and all day 
long, the habits of her life were too much for 
poor Molly. ‘‘ What does it signify ?”—that cus- 
tomary excuse—was uttered once and again over 
tumbled dress, soiled: collar, tattered stockings, 
till even Jim’s glamoured eyes became observant. 

** Auntie,” he said one day, as in a moment of 
confidence he leaned his handsome head on Miss 
Child's kuee, ‘I thought the Pomtrets were well 
off.” 

“Well?” interrogatively. 

“‘Well, they can't be, you know, fur Molly 
don't seem to have nice things like the other 
girlx, Don't you think they must have pretty 
hard times at home?” 

“Jim,” suid Aunt Mary, solemnly, ‘‘I hap- 
pen to know what Molly has to spend on her 
dress, and if you'll keep it a sacred secret, [ will 
breathe it to you. Will you promise?” 

“* Yes.” Fe 

“She spends exactly four hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“Is that a good deal ?” asked ignorant Jim. 

“And Grace Goodenow, Jim—Grace has ex- 
actly a hundred and fifty!” 

Just then the girls passed slowly, side by side, 
bearing a freshly gathered basket of blueberries, 
Grace in simple, well-fitting gown of gray, a knot 
of blue under the white collar, a blue ribbon 
looping a shady hat over the burnished, perfectly 
braided hair; the other in mussy, tumbled white 
piqué, half the buttons off her boots, a crushed 
pink rose surmounting curls much in want of 
brushing, and soiled kid gloves! The contrast 
could hardly have been more marked even to an 
inexperienced eye. 

«Whew !” said Jim. 

From that day, as she in after-years declared, 
Aunt Mary dated her triumph. Not that Jim 
transferred his affections then and there to Grace. 
No! It was many months later that the event 
happened which filled all Dusenberry with excite- 
ment, and Dr. Goodenow’s mind with unspeak- 
able wonder that ‘‘that child” should be grown 
up enongh to entertain the idea of such a thing 
fora moment. But from that time the spell of 
Jim’s untidy little enchantress was broken. In 
vain did Molly seek to lure hin back, even comb- 
ing her curls for three days running. He would 
not return, comb she never so wisely. ‘‘ Salting- 
parties were horrid,” she from that time and for- 
ever after declared. She ‘‘ never wanted to go to 
one again.” 

“* And so they are," agreed Aunt Mary Child, 
“‘horrid for sham and slipshod. But if a young 
fellow wants to find out what a girl really has got 
in her, and how she does the little every-day 
things that are going to make his life comfortable 
or uncomfortable, and how she’s going to look 
in the morning, or at times when she isn’t fixed 
up just to catch his eye, I advise him to pick up 
a wife where my Jim found his—down at salt.” 

Which sensible advice we commend to all 
whom it may concern. 
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LEAF PICTURES. 


AST summer we were at the Wachusett 
Mountain, and there we met two ladies— 

one with blue eyes and the other with blue spec- 
tacles—mother and daughter. They were great 
hunters of ferns and fringed gentians, and such 
like game; but when the fall came round they 
turned their sporting powers to the bright red 
and yellow leaves of the forest trees, with which 
they did very many wondrous things: among 
others, they made pictures of birds, fishes, quad- 
rupeds, and what not. One day we surprised 
the ladies in an autumnal confusion of dappled 
leaves. On the table were some sheets of Bristol- 
board, a bottle of gum-arabic, some iron paper- 
weights, a pen and ink, a box of water-colors, 
and a pair of scissors ; of course no true woman 
could ever do any thing without the aid of a pair 
of scissors. Well, they were making the pic- 
tures, and this is the way they did it. One of the 
ladies took a leaf, wetted it on one side with a 
little gum, then laid it on a piece of Bristol- 
board, placed a weight upon it, and left it to dry. 
(We will assume the leaf to be a maple, and the 
object to be represented a swan floating on the 
water.) The leaf being dry and firmly gummed 
to the card-board, one of the ladies (the blue 
eyes, if we remember rightly, attended to the 
artistic part of the manufacture) ruled a clear 
pen-and-ink line straight through the leaf from 
stalk to apex, continuing the line on each side 
beyond the leaf some distance on to the card- 
board; this formed the line of the water. The 
artist then sketched in the neck and head of the 
swan, a few lines to represent water, a little 
landscape in the distance—and the maple leaf 
was transformed into a glowing swan with a 
glowing reflection. The whole thing, however, 
will be better understood by referring to the an- 





nexed cut. Indeed, the cut almost explains it- 
self, and we half feel that we have been wasting 
words in making any explanation at all. So we 
will now proceed to enumerate some of the ob- 
jects represented by our friends in leaf pictures. 








rose. 






A duck of a woman, made from any oval leaf, 
In this case the features of the face are marked 
with pen and ink, or with color, on the leaf. 
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Rat made of any small leaf of appropriate 
form. 

We have spoken here merely of pen and ink 
being used to complete the form or fill in the ac- 
cessories of the pictures, but many of the works 
of our friends were elaborately finished in water- 
color; in the case of the turkey, for example, 
its neck was touched in with bright crimson; in 
other cases the sky and water were painted blue 
and the trees green, and so on. 

One of the prettiest of these ladies’ produc- 
tions represented a bowl of gold-fish, and was 
made in this wise. They first procured a piece 
of black paper, and cut from it a piece in this 





form, which they gummed on to a sheet of gray 
card-board, and with the aid of a little fluke- 
white and a little Indian ink, filled out to the 
form of a fish-bowl—as may be seen in the an- 


nexed cut; on this they gummed a couple of 


gold-fish, made in the same way as those pre- 
viously represented, and the picture was com- 


plete. 


ARISTOLOGY. 


“A BISTOLOGY. may be briefly defined as the 
science which provides for man his best 
meal in the best way. Now the very first ques- 
tion which occurs is, what time should this meal 
be eaten? Our ancestors dined at eleven, and 
there are still primitive folk in remote districts 
who dine at twelve. One has, however, become 
the recognized hour of laboring men and shop- 
keepers, and the like. But at such a time of day 
it can by no possibility be the noble meal which 
it ought to be; and my cordial wish for the man 
who is compelled to dine at one o'clock is that 
he may have a cozy supper at eight or nine. 
Civilization insists upon the-late dinner, for rea- 
sons which have been put with eloquent logic by 
De Quincey in his essay on the “‘Casuistry of 
Roman Meals.” ‘‘ When business,” he writes, 
“was moderate, dinner was allowed to divide 
and bisect it. When it swelled into that vast 
strife and agony, as one may call it, that boils 
slong the tortured streets of modern London or 
other capitals, men began to see the necessity of 
an adequate counter-force to push against this 
overwhelming torrent, and thus maintain the 
equilibrium. Were it not for the soft relief of a 
six-o’clock dinner, the gentle demeanor succeed- 
ing to the boisterous hubbub of the day, the soft 
glowing lights, the wine, the intellectual conver- 
sation, life in London is now come to such a 
pass that in two years all nerves would sink be- 
fore it. But for this periodic reaction, the mod- 
ern business, which draws so cruelly on the brain 
and so little on the hands, would overthrow that 
organ in all but those of coarse organization. 
Dinner it is—meaning by dinner the whole com- 
plexity of attendant circumstances—which saves 
the modern brain-working man from going 
mad.” Six o'clock was late when De Quincey 
wrote; it is now an early hour. But his theo 

is right. After a hard day's work, political, 
financial, literary, a man reaches that absolute 
sanctum, his dressing-room. He shuts ont crit- 
ics, opponents, bulls, and bears; he washes care 
away with his bath; he arrays himself in snowy 
linen, with mayhap a diamond or two on its sur- 
face, and possibly a floral gem in the lapel of 
his coat. ‘The day's turmoil is forgotten in the 
atmosphere of the dining-room. White cloth, 
delicate porcelain, bright glass and silver, a glow 
of flowers, a ruddy tinge of wine, above all the 
well-contented looks of his friends, make him 
cheerful at once. He is ready to dine. ‘The 
meal, if properly conceived and arranged, comes 
upon him with the gradual beauty of a sym- 
phony, each step leading easily to the next, and 
the end being perfection: Such a dinner de- 
mands the artistic accompaniment of charming 
conversation. In that colloquy there must be 
no argument; no politics, theology, Darwinism : 
only the play of intellect, the easy sparkle of 
wit, the best-natured gossip, the briefest anec- 
dote, is permissible. Of course the ladies pres- 
ent are lovely and lively, and understand that 
most delightful of arts, scientific flirtation. This 
being so, dinner will fulfill its mission—to recu- 
perate the exhausted brain, and make a man 
ready, after a reasonable amonnt of sleep, to do 
his next day's battle with the world. If he be 
wise, after » pleasant half hour amidst the music 
and flowers of the drawing-room, he will eschew 
billiards, cigars, and cognac, and find his way 
to bed before midnight. The best ‘‘night-cap,” 
save in the coldest weather, is something effer- 
vescent—say a pint of dry Champagne. 

Extremes meet; here is the bill of fare of a 
little dinner supposed to have been given by Al- 
cibiades to Aristophanes and a few other gentle- 
men of Athens. If any body objects that the 
author of ‘¢ The Birds” cug up Alcibiades rather 
savagely, and so they were unlikely to dine to- 
gether, I can only ask him whether he has never 
dined with his bitterest enemy. But here is the 
menu, carefully translated from the choice Attic 
of the period : 

Hors-d'euvres. Tunny with cucumber, Aphri- 
tis anchovy with olives. 

Poisson, Mullet of Hymettus. 

Entrée, A young puppy. 

Relevés. Wild boar stuffed with thrushes, bec- 
caficoes, oysters, and periwinkles ; a two-livered 
Bisaltian hare. 

Réts. Birds of the river Phasio; a porphyrion 
that has hanged itself; attagen. 

Entreméts. Cheese-cake of milk, honey, and 
sesame; asafetida salad; Cydonian apples. 

I regret to say there is no account of the 


wine. 

And did those refined Athenians in the days 
of Pericles eat puppies? They did, and liked 
them. I suspect there are a good many edible 
things which we unwisely neglect. What can 
be more delicious than the hind-legs of frogs? 
With a glass of Chablis, what a nice light nutri- 
tive luncheon they would make on those hot 
midsummer days, when eating seems scarcely 
practicable! In the long green walls of Silches- 
ter, or any other ruined Roman city, you may 
find lots of the big snails that the domini terra- 
rum imported when they occupied this out-of- 
the-way island. Why does nobody eat them 
now? 

However, as I have said, extremes meet: 
here is the bill of fare of a December diner de 
siége given by the Paris Jockey Club: 

Hors-d wuvres. Radishes, herring mariné, on- 
ions & la Provengale, slightly salt butter, gher- 
kins, and olives. 

First course. Soup of slightly salted horse, 
with vegetables; ass-flesh cutlets, with carrots ; 
mule’s liver sauté aux champignons; horse's 
lights, with white sauce ; carp & /a matelot ; fried 
gudgeons; celery heads, with seasoning. 

ond course. Quarter of a dog braised ; leg 
of dog roasted; rats cooked upon the ashes; rat 
pie, with mushrooms; eel a da broche ; salad of 
celery and small salad. 

Dessert. Dutch cheese, apples, pears, mar- 
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malade uu Kirsch, gdteau U'Italie au fromage de 
Chester. 

This mens was composed by that renowned 
epicure, Baron Brisse, who, in days before the 
war, was wont to publish one daily in the Li- 
berté for the guidance of gourmets. The erudite 
baron was wont to maintain that people who 
dined as he taught would never be in difficulties, 
but have as good an appetite on rent-days as on 
any other day in the year. Certes, it is some- 
thing in favor of gastronomy that, amidst the su- 
preme peril of Paris, Baron Brisse and his friends 
could cheerfully dine upon horse and dog and 
rat in the Chaussé d’Antin, It is an aristologic- 
al triumph. 

The Romans, as all men know, dined in their 
later days on a stupendous scale, and defied all 
the rules of aristology by their abominable ex- 
cesses. When Cesar visited Cicero at his villa 
the great orator writes to Atticus thus: ‘‘ Post 
horam viti. in balneum ; tunc audivit de Mfamur- 
ra; vultum non mutavit ; unctus est ; accubuit ; 
éyerixijy agebat.” Mamurra was Ceesar’s gener- 
al of engineers, and also his master’s chief asso- 
ciate in dissipation; and what he heard about 
him without change of countenance is supposed 
to have been the severe attack made upon him 
by the poet Catullus. The story is that Cesar, 
instead of revenging himself on the poet, asked 
him to dinner. Modern autocrats are not al- 
ways so forgiving. However, the important 
point in the extract is that Cesar, in order to do 
justice to Cicero's dinner, took an emetic. 

Still, they were moderate men in those days 
when compared with their successors; epicur- 
ism had not entirely degenerated into gluttony. 
Under the emperors Rome became the centre 
of all ‘conceivable vices: all the rest of the world 
was taxed that its citizens, the fex Romuli, 
might be idlers in the land. When Hadrian first 
saw Alexandria, a city of business, in which 
every body worked for his living, the spectacle 
amazed him. Alexandria and a myriad other 
cities worked that Rome might laze. The Ro- 
man’s sole duty was to vote; he was made com- 
fortable in order to secure his voting as the em- 
peror desired. This is the natural issue of 
Cwsarism. 

Poetry and aristology were never more pleas- 
antly combined than at the Shakspeare dinner 
given in New York ten years ago. ‘The bill of 
fare was perfect in both ways. Thas, after oys- 
ters on the half shell was underwritten, 

“Bends 
This treasure of an oyster;” 


and this hirtt as to the appropriate beverage, 
“Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine ;” 
Bermuda potatoes were ushered in with 
“Let the sky rain potatoes.... 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes;” 
veal sweet-breads, 
“Veal, quoth the Dutchman—is not veal a calf?” 


asparagus, 
“<Who comes 60 fast in silence of the night?” 
boar's bead, 
“Like a full-acorned boar, a German one ;” 


tutti frutti ice-cream, 
“Tat, tat, thoa art all ico—thy kindness freezes ;” 
and the dessert most aptly terminates with 
“Some aqua-vite, ho!” 


The art of aristology approaches perfection when 
it thus combines with poetry and wit. I care 
less for the style of menu contrived for the din- 
ner of the Paleontographic Society last April. 
What say you to having to choose between 
*¢ Arnocopti herbei,” ‘‘ Pulluli sitotrephagroi- 
cicences,” and ‘‘ Anaticulew pisochumizenses?” 
Apart from the difficulty of recognizing, thus dis- 
guised, lamb cutlets, spring chicken, ducks, and 
green pease, the Greek and Latin terms were 
barbarously mixed—an offense to the scholar as 
great as that to the gourmet if you mixed his 
port and sherry in one decanter. Moreover 
they called their menu ‘‘Scheda Prandii ;" where- 
as prandium is not dinner at all, but o light ma- 
tutinal snack, 

I have already said a word or fwo as to the 
difficult art of dinner talk: reverting thereto, I 
may remark that aristological anecdote may fair- 
ly be introduced now and then. Nor, surely, is 
it infra dignitate to talk of wines and their cul- 
ture, or to quote the gastronomic fancies of po- 
ets and humorists—Thackeray on bouillebaisse, 
Sala on caviar, Father Prout on eggs. You 
may relate how Baron Brisse indignantly re- 
buked the ignorant person who declared that 
mayonnaise was spelled with yen, observing 
that he talked of two distinct sauces—as in a 
mayennaise there is velouté, which does not oc~ 
cur in a mayonnaise. You may recall the pa- 
latal delicacy of the Count du Broussin, who 
could taste the mule’s hoof in an omelette aux 
champignons. Mushrooms, be it known, are 
only perfect when crushed by the foot of a mule. 
You may tell of the terror of an Italian prince 
crossing the Alps, with his people, when a mule 
and its rider fell over a precipice. ‘‘The cook !” 
he exclaimed. ‘Holy Virgin! is it the cook ?” 
“I¢ is Don Prosdocimo, your excellency.” 
“Only the chaplain: ah, the saints be praised!” 
If you are pathetic, there is the melancholy sui- 
cide of Vatel to narrate; if aphoristic, the aris- 
tologists of old have many a lucid laconism at 
your service. Here is one: “It is a popular 
error to say that where there is dinner for two, 
there is dinner enongh for three; it ought to be, 
Where there is dinner for three, there is perhaps 
enough for two.” With which wise saying 1 end 
my desultory paper, wishing the courteous read- 
er good dinners and a healthy appetite thereto. 


“Un poéme jamais ne valut un diner:” 
how much less an essay! 
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SAVED! 


ble Newfoundland dog in our picture 
sached shore with the chubby child 
ias rescued from the waters, and we 
, see his eye gleam with satisfaction 
. This is no fancy picture, but one 
loubt not has been repeated over and 
during the past holiday season; for 
ke to the water as naturally as ducks 
> their own devices, but not being, like 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































>-footed, generally find difficulty enough 
out again, unless some kind providence 
sheir aid. For this reason many fam- 
ring to watering places, are in the habit 
trusty Newfoundland dogs, trained to 
ittle ones in sight and be ready to res- 
in time of need; and we doubt not that 
our readers can recall instances where 
:e has preserved the family circle un- 
The Newfoundland dog is certainly one 
‘lest of the canine species, combining, as 
veauty, sagacity, fidelity, and usefulness. 





MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 


O@ marriage service of the period is very 
nearly the same as that used by our fore- 
fathers, a few obsolete words only being changed. 
‘The bride was taken ‘‘ for fairer, for fouler—for 
better, for worse,” and promised to be ‘* buxom 
and bonny” to her future husband at bed and at 
board. ‘The bridegroom used to put the ring 
on each of the bride’s left-hand fingers in turn, 
saying, at the thumb, ‘In the name of the Fa- 


ther ;” at the second, ‘In the name of the Son ;” 
at the third, ‘In the name of the Holy Ghost ;” 
and at the fourth, ‘‘ Amen!” 

It was also the custom for the bride’s father 
to present his son-in-law with one of his daugh- 
ter's shoes, as a token of the transfer of authority, 
and the bride was made to feel the change'by a 
blow on her head given with the shoe. 

The husband was bound by oath to use his 
wife well, in failure of which she might leave 
him; yet as a point of honor he was allowed 
“to bestow on his wife moderate castigation.” 


An old Welsh law tells us that three blows with 
a broomstick, on any part of the person except 
the head, is a fair allowance; and another pro- 
vides that the stick be not longer than the hus- 
band’s arm, nor thicker than his middle finger. 

In Swinburn’s ‘‘‘I'reatise of Spousals,” we read: 
“The first inventor of the wedding-ring, as is 
reported, was one Prometheus. The workman 
who made it was ‘lubal-Cain, who, by the coun- 
sel of our first parent, Adam, gave it unto his 
son to this end, that therewith he should espouse 





a wife, like as Abraham delivered unto his serv- 
ants bracelets and ear-rings of gold.” The form 
of the ring being circular and without end, which 
importeth this much, that their mutual love and 
hearty affection should roundly flow from the one 
to the other as in a circle, and that continually 
and forever. 

Marriages are recorded to have been celebrated 
without the ring, and a key substituted for it; 
and sometimes a ring of leather cut transversely 
from a finger of the bridegroom’s glove: these, 
though, were generally for hurried and clandes- 


tine marriages, when there had been no time 
nor thought for the ring. 

‘The ceremony over, the favors are distributed. 
The origin of these is that among the Northern 
nations the knot seems to have been the symbol 
of love, faith, and friendship, pointing out the 
indissoluble tie of affection and duty between 
the bride and her husband. yell says, “The 
favor was a large knot of ribbons of several col- 
ors—gold, silver, carnation, and white. ‘This is 
worn upon the hat for some weeks.” He also 





SAVED! 


says, ‘It is ridiculous to go to a wedding with- 
out new clothes. If you ave in mourning, you 
throw it off for some days, unless you are in 
mourning for some near relation who is very 
lately dead.” 

People when they were engaged, in olden 
times, were not given to such expensive love- 
tokens as are now indulged in; one of the most 
favorite love-tokens was little ‘‘ handkerchiefs 
of about three or four inches square, wrought 
round about, and with a button or a tassel at 
each corner, and a little one in the middle with 
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silke and threed; the best edged with o small 
gold lace or twist, which being folded up in 
foure crosse foldes, so as the middle might be 
seene, gentlemen and others did usually weare 
them in their hats as favours of their loves and 
mistresses. Some cost sixpence apiece, some 
twelvepence, and the richest sixteenpence.” 

A gay procession formed a part of the hum- 
bler marriages. The bride was led to church 
between two boys, wearing bride-laces and rose- 
mary tied abont their silken sleeves; and before 
her was carried a silver cup filled with wine, in 
which was a branch of gilded rosemary hung 
about with silk ribbons of all colors. Next came 
the musicians, and then the bride-maids, some 
bearing great bride-cakes, others garlands of 
gilded wheat; and thus they marched to church 








amidst the shouts and benedictions of the spec- 


The next old customs are those which are ob- 
served on the bride’s departure from home. It 
was said to be in virtue of a Highland fashion 
that a new broom was thrown after Princess 
Louise as she left the Castle on her wedding- 
day; but otherwise it seems to me a very un- 
complimentary proceeding to sweep the bridal 
couple ama: 

Rice and sugar I have myself often seen show- 
ered down on the ‘‘happy united” as cmblems 
of abundance; but, unless done dextrously. the 
proud husband's brand-new coat and hat will have 
a floury witness to his happiness not quite de- 
sirable. 

The origin of throwing the old shoe is still en- 
shrouded with mystery. Throwing the shoe in 


Kent is differently conducted from the general 
way. When the carriage starts with the ‘‘ happy 
pair” the bride-muaids are drawn up in a row, and 
the groomsmen in another. ‘The old shoe is then 
thrown as far as possible, and the bride-maids 
run for it, the successful one being supposed to 
be the first to get married; the lucky one then 
throws the shoe at the groomsmen, the one who 
is hit by it also being supposed to be the first 
who will enter the bonds of wedlock. Urquhart, 
in ‘Pillars of Hercules,” thinks that the cus- 
tom of throwing the shoe arose from the usage 
in the East of bearing a slipper before the couple 
in token of the bride's subjection to her husband. 
If this be it, the brides of the period will grow 
restive, and refuse the salutation of the usual 
avalanche of old white satin shoes, as they don’t 





tom. Late in the evening on the day a mar- 
riage has been celebrated the ringers go to the 
church, and foretell on the great bell the num- 
ber of children with which the marriage is. to 
be blessed; and as many times as the clapper 
smites the bell, so many children will fill their 
quiver. 

At Hope Church, in Derbyshire, it is the cus- 
tom for the clerk to call aloud, while the couple 
are standing at the altar rails, ‘‘God speed the 
couple well!” and also at the publication of the 
bans. 

At Cranbrook, in Kent, it is customary, in- 
stead of strewing the newly married couple's 
path with flowers, to strew it with emblems of 
the b-idegroom’s calling. Carpenters walk on 


shavings, butchers on skins of slaughtered sheep, 





up and drawn through the ring. Sometimes, 
though, the pieces are left for the crowd to 
scramble for. 

The pieces of cake drawn through the ring 
should be done so nine times, and then rolled 
up in little packets and put under all the single 
ones’ pillows at night, when they will be sure to 
dream of their future helpmates. In Scotland 
it is customary for the mother or nearest female 
relative of the bridegroom to attend at his house 
to receive the newly married pair. She is ex- 
pected to meet them at the door with a currant 
bun, which she is to break over the head of the 
newly made wife before entering the house. It 
is considered very unlucky should the bun be 
broken by mistake over the head of any person 
but that of the bride. 





mind loving, but they don't care for the subjec- 
tion or obeying. Among the nobles in Germany 
it was formerly the custom for the bride, when 
she was condacted to the bride-chamber, to take 
off her shoe and throw it among the by-standers, 
which every one strove to catch, and whoever 
got it thought it an omen that they themselves 
would shortly be married. 

It is rather remarkable that in Prussia, and 
perhaps in other parts of Central Europe, the 
throwing of broken crockery at doors is a regu- 
Jar practice at marriages. Lord Malmesbury, 
who in 1791 married a princess of that country 
as proxy for the Duke of York, tells us that the 
morning after the ceremonies a great heap of 
such,rabbish was found at her royal highness’s 
doors. 

In Worcestershire there is a marriage-bell cus- 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


the followers of St. Crispin are honored with 
leather parings, paper-hangers with slips of pa- 
per, blacksmiths with old iron, rusty nails, ete. 

In some parts of Monmouthshire there is a 
most peculiar custom. ‘The bride pays ‘the 
lads of the village” to meet her, after the sacred 
rite has been performed, with chains of hay and 
straw at the church-yard gate, and the happy 
pair are “‘then and there enchained.” 

In Scotland they used always to wash the 
bridegroom's feet before the marriage day, but 
this is now obsolete. 

‘There is a_Norfolk saying, ‘‘Be sure when 
you go to get married that you don’t go in at one 
door and out at another, or you will always be 
unlucky.” In Yorkshire the bride-cake is cut 
into little square pieces and thrown over the 
heads of the bridal pair, and the pieces-picked 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


E do not precisely know which of the act- 

ors in this pretty picture the artist meant 
to designate as eating the forbidden fruit—the 
policeman who, neglectful of his duty, is talking 
to the pretty nurse-maid, or the nurse-maid who 
has quite forgotten her charge in listening to the 
tender words of her lover, or the goat that is at- 
tempting to munch the grasses and berries in 
baby’s hat. The only one clearly free from blame 
is baby herself, whose eyes are distended with 
terror, and whose screams, let us hope, will soon 
vall the maid to the rescue. It is evident that a 
critical moment has arrived, and that the victim 
in the cradle is about to make a sturdy resistance, 
which will have the effect of sending all the de- 
linquents about their legitimate business. 
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Browsr T.—Biscuit may be used singly as a collect- 
ive noun or in the plural form. 

Rosa Espimooia.—You will be strangely Jacking in 
courtesy if you do not thank the gentleman for the 
plant he has sent you, no matter how slight may be 
the acquaintance. 

J. C, B.—The Worth basque is for street as well as 
house dress. The skirt of that costume is longer, 
however, than the Bazar ever commends for the street. 
You will want abont nine yards of silk. Put velvet 
folds instead of the satin trimming on your skirt. 








Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is 
an excellent dressing and tonic for the hair, and 
makes the hair grow thick.—{Com.] 





Bronsrrre.—By dampening the face with cold wa- 
ter, after the first application of Pzustan Srray, and 
again rubbing di with 8 towel, detection is absolute- 
ly defied.—[Com.. 








Li Y, Health, Economy insured by using Dooley’s 
Yeaut Powder. Hlogant light Rolls, Biscuits, ete, pre- 
pared in ten minutes, Dépot, 69 New St., N. .—(Com.} 





Ross. Corp anv Har Fuver disay by the use of 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy.—[Com.] 





Copying wees By. the means of the newly-in- 
vented Coy pying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally usefal for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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PATENT 


Eider-Down Corsets, 


WORN BY 


QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Newest French shay Support and add grace to the 
figure. Warm, light aoa elegant. Prevent chills and 
preserve health. Intain agreeable warmth, comfort, 
and equal temperature. 


Eider-Down— Lightest, Warmest, and Softest 
of Downs, 

Material in Scarlet, Bismarck, Dove, 
and White. 

The Eider-Down Corsets are alike excellent in prin- 
ciple and practice. ‘They guard Inst undue temper- 
ature, either hot or cold, moet efficiently, and, in addi- 
tion, they are eoft, very’ light, and flexivie. t believe 
them, therefore, to be infin! ely superior to the form of 
Corset in ordinary use.—W. Tixpa. Rongetson, M.D. 


Sole Agents, ERSKINE & CO., 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 528 Broadway, N.Y. 





TRADE-MARK. 


‘ 
RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

n Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
) in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
adies', Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ry description, superior in guality and style to any 
ods made in this country, and fally equal to the best 
and-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


ices, 
Full lines for sale, to the Jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
IBBY & CO.'S, 47 & 49 ite St., N. ¥. 


Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
clean and free from ver- 
A min 6 kage sent on receipt of 
pk. $1 00 and inside dimensions of cage 
Baur (12 Mats ina Package). J. Beoxxn & 
Co.,1140 Broadway. Send stamp for 
circular, SCHENCK & CO., 
9605 Pearl St., New York. 


— HORACE WATE 
1 Great Offer.—¥° Rea Ny 


ill dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopgons, ani 
Roane, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
. RXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OAGH, DURING THIS 
ontn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
onthly or quarterly installments, 


eae aye 


USE 






















H. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 
&e., &., &e., de. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey St., N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Inroxtxrs or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


894 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, Jatest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoe’s Tor.zr Giyorrure Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

implies and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For eale by druggists. Marx & Rawour, 
Manafacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
aT TUE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Of Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 


£2377 Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratia, at the 
fair, or on application ral 


L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


oe ee eee 

$2 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secure Circular and 

Samples, free. §, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 
have nearly ready: 


YHE RISE AND FALL 


OF THE 


PARIS COMMUNE, 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF 
THE BOMBARDMENT, CAPTURE, & BURNING 
OF THE CITY. 


By W. PEMBROKHB FETRIDGE, 
An Bys- Witness of the Boents described, 
Editor of “ Harper's Hand-Book of European Travel,” 
“Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. 


Wirn a Mar or Pants anp Porraais yrox 
OxteinaL Puoroorarus, 


Large 12mo, 616 pages, Cloth, price $2, 


Mr. Fetridge remained in Parte during the eventfal 
and perilous period of which he has become the fuith- 
ful historian. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
eye, and every of his thrilling narrative shows 
with what iotelligeut ecrutiny he has seized upon the 
salient incidents of a chronicle that constitutes one of 
the most memorable chapters in modern history. 

His book contains the sayiugs and doings of the 
Commune daring the seventy-three days of {ts reign ; 
ita principal official documents; and a narrative of 
the circumstances incident to the urigin of its power 
and its final defeat. The work is fllustrated with 
splendid portraits, including those of Marshal McMa- 
hon and his principal generals, of Thiere, of Rochefort, 
and of the leading members of the Commune. 

This remarkable history embraces an account of the 
Coup d' iat of March 18, followed almost immediately 
by the surrender of Paris; the Investment and Bom- 
bardment of the City by the Government Forces; the 
Massacre of March 22 in the Rue de la Paix; the 
Schism in the Order of Free-Masons—one Party plac- 
ing ite Banners on the Ramparts, the other Protesting; 
the Dismantling of the Churches; the Destruction ot 
the Colnmn Vendéme; the Horrible Explosions in the 
City; the Ruinous Bombardment; the Entrance of 
the Government Troops i the Despair of the Com- 
mune, ushering in a Reign of Blood and Fire; the As- 
sassination of the incarcerated Hostages including 
the Archbishop of Paria and the Caré of the Madelaine: 
the Burning of the Tuileries and of other Palaces an 
Public Buildin, ; the Desperate Struggle of the In- 
surgents behind the Barricades; the Final Conflict in 
the Cemetery of Pere ia Chaise; the Summary Ven- 

ance of the Versailles Government, with all the de- 
Eiitea horrors of the Seven Days of Murders and Exe- 
cations. 





ta Harrre & Broturns will send the above work by 
mail, postage propatd, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 


) p en ie Complexion 










NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
‘EAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FIND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
have made 


Large Additions 
of 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


just received 
in 
LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SHAWLS, 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


LADIES', MISSES', AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDERWEAR. 


CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, DAMASKS, 


and a large variety of 
every description 
of 
HOUSE-KEEPING AND HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GooDs. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


A PNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 
All the newest colorings in 


SATIN DE CHINES, BRILLIANTIN! 
BARATHEAS, CREPE DE P. 
SERGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS AND WATERPROOFS 
An elegant assortment of new designs in 
“ROBES DE CHAMBRE.” 
SILK AND WOOL POPLINS, &c., &. 
We are now offering 
800 pieces PURPLE FRENCH POPLINS AND 
INGLINES, all Silk and Wool, new and desir. 
able goods, at 7S cents per yard, worth $1 2. 
200 pieces at $1 00 per yard, worth $1 50. 


HOUSE AND HOTEL FURNISHING. 
FAMILY, TABLE, AND BED LINENS, 
TABLE DAMASES, CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS. 
TOWELS and TOWELINGS, LUNCH CLOTHS, ané 
FRUIT DOYLIES. 

Every description of WHITE GOODS. 
BLANKE' UILTS, COMFORTABLES, 

F ELS, &c., de. 








LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, 
YOUTHS’, AND CHILDREN: 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
complete in every detail, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


Now OPENING, 
& large stock of 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 
: EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, 
; FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &e. : 








All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to the 
Trade only. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
891 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
az FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. wa 

aa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, — 


Price in Ragland, Tu the 0.8 
Wheeler @ Wilson $45.00 685.00 
New Siuger - - 32.50 65.00 


Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 
The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and i: in any of the above named 
machines. 
wild {FFTDAVIT— W. G. Wilson, President oft 
Sew! | before 
me. and made ‘that the at prices are cerrest. and taken 
him from Cirealars published In the United States and 
agiane under the corperate Bames of the Compantes mane. 


facteriog said machines. FRED. 8: 
Cierk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cayahaga De., 0. 
‘The Wrison Srwreo Macutnes are for Sele in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.- 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S ‘‘SAFETY” Olt 
purest oil ever produced. 











1 Wo take 
150° fire test! We take regu- 
nr Kerosene of] and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elementa The Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
C Tecommendonr oll aga Protccog 
to life and pro} . Alighi lamp may be u anil 
broken eitvont fear of eon or fire. For sale by 
all grocers, Gragetsts, &c.,in the U.8, Extra induce. 
mentstodcalers, Addreas Dixsiow & Bonu, 190 Malden 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St. lon, Maga. ; 

vert 8t., Baltimore, Md. ; 1 & Water St., Chicago, Ik; 
or Cleveland, O. 


Try samples of our it &-page, 
81 00, ilunrated weekly-30 sears 
tablished. Fine steel engravig (ree ta 


sunscribers. Agen’ 2 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, altered, Me 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
ave distinguished for their silky aa bril- 
Mant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Bein, made of the very nest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t#- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
llke the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


INFANT'S WARDBOBE “B” 


FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrie Coats, 
2 Flannet Skirt 
3 Cambric “ ...... 
Tucked . 
6 Linen Shirte........ 
6 Night Dresees.. 
G Slips .......6.. 
1 Calico Wrapper. 
2 Day Dresees 
1 Robe....... 
1 Basket, furnished ... 
6 Pairs Knitted Sucks 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl. 
1 “Rureka” Diaper. 














@ 90 50....$1 00 
900... 400 
8.00... 600 

















A Set of Linen Diapers 
1 Rubber Bib.......... 
2 Quilted Bibe.. 
1 Lace Cap... . 


The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article ia made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materiale, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Just published, oar new AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
of the above, enlarged and improved, containing 60 
pages of printed matter, and many new and beautiful 
engravin, Including a larg and finely colored litho- 
graph of GROUP OF HYACINTHS. Also a de- 
Ecriptive list of small fruita, among which are several 
new varieties of Strawberries never before offered to 
the public. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 10 cents, Regular customers supplied 
gratis, Address B.K. BLISS & SONS: 

93 Park Place and 30 Murray 8t., New York. 

O, Box No. 5712.) 


WORC H, destroyer of 


* MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 














The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. 
110 Fourth Avenue, 








THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes, For sale 
every where. And for sale whole 
le only by the Great Atlane 
tle & fie Tea Co., 8 
Church St. N.Y. P.O. Box 5 866. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


SROt- Gams, 






Rev. 
» Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on, &c., bought or traded fe 


$29 


Army Gunes, Revolv- 
Agents wanted. 
For first-claae Pianoa—Sent on trial—No Ag'te, 
Addrese U.S. PIANO CO., 365 B'dway, th ot 
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For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, qcours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores, Wolssale, 311 Washington St., N. Y. 





cality, pi 
of 
all dou! 


This 
storing all 


DYSPEPSIA MET AND CONQUERED. 


Pain has its uses. It indicates the seat of disease and its nature. If the lo- 
rogrees, and intensity of a disorder were not manifested by the torture 

it occasions, the victim would be surprised by death before he was conscious 
r. The indescribable tortures which accompany 
yt as to the character of the malady. Combat 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


leasant fic meets the discase at all 
ach, the torp! iver, the conetipated bowels, the shattered nerves—and by re- 
these organs to their nataral condition, effects a radical cure. 


preclude 
e enemy promptly with 


its—in the weakened stom- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





NEW 


ORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, bear 13th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT 8T., near State. 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS. 
SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


“With a few exceptions, the book fs the moet orig- 
inal of the generation, Even his blemishes are gilded 
by his genius "— Harriet Prescott Spoferd in‘ Old ond 
New." 


“In some ts the most remarkable book of the 
year, or of the decade, and, as introducing a new style 
of American poetry, it fully deserves all the notice that 
the English literary journals have given it.”—Spring- 
field Republican, 

One Elegant 16mo Volume. Price $1 50. 


Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
WE SEND SINGLE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Express to any part of the United States, and allow 
the purchaser to open the package and examine the 
watch before paying the bill Send for our price-liat, 
which gives full particulars, and please state that you 
saw this advertisement in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO,, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
tz All prices reduced since Feb. 1st. 


ICKES? 
ECLHOCTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICK 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granxn to Fit axy Ficcure, and 
ave fitted with the greateat accuracy, THK NAMES AND bi- 
KYCTIONG FOR PUTTING TOGRTUKK HKING PRINTED ON 
RAOM BEPABATE PIFOR OF THK VATTKEN, BO a8 to be nd- 
Justed by the most inexperienced. The buat measuie 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arme, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
wuder the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. TT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HO DRESS 
POINT: " 























TRAINED 

TRAINED STREET SUIT. 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKID 
POLONAISE WALKID 





Fol. IF. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 


















LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 1 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKIN: 13 
POSTILI 2 VALK 15 
SHORT-SAC 17 
LADY'S TRAVELIN 2 

MISS'S POLONAISE 
to 15 years old) 8 
ears old)... * 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years oli)... FSeehseentt ST 

BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, T, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 yeare old)... 29 

BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 81 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.......eees eee .“ 88 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 85 












MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT... a » 8T 

LOUIS XIV. J “ 39 

VEST-BASQUE W. “ 4i 


‘The Pnblishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterne will be sent fur $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
and all who contemplate 
BUILDERS bnilding, eupplied with de- 


scriptive circular of “Villace Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publivhera, 2¢ Warren St, N.Y. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
POUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“Poor Miss Finch,” 


A new and beaatifully lustrated serial story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “The Moon- 
stone,” &c., has just commenced in 


Harper's Weekly. 


‘New Subscribers will be supplied with the Werxiy 
from No. 766 (for September 2), in which Number this 
story began, to the close of the year, four months, for 
Ons Dotzan, 


Hanrsn's Weextr contains ovx-ruren more read- 
ing-matter, a larger number of Illustrations, and is 
conspicuously better Edited and Printed than any 
other INustrated Newspaper. Its circulation Is four 
times that of any similar publication. 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WERKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haurrn’s Macagory, One Year......¢400 
Haaren’s Werxry, One Year. + 400 
Hasrrr’s Bazan, One Year. - 400 


Hanren's Magazine, Hanpre'’s Weexiy, and Harren'’s 
Bazas, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar till be aupplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Svnscrimers af $4 00 each, in une remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States fs for the 
Maoazing & cents a year, for the Wxexcy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Warxzy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each eee: Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. "When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxcr and Bazar commence 
with the year. Wheu no time is epecitied, It will be 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's addrese is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanren & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or etolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the render. 











‘Trrue ror Apvertisino in Hanrer's Protonicata. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$260; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly, —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, ¥ per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the akin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subecriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agente, and can confl- 
dently assure euch persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that au Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents at his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrsr & Broruxss, 8 
house withont a rival in the character and variety-of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
then. Intelligent, energetic, and perrevering Agents 
are realizing liberal ealaries from the commissions 
paid. Thore desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaninz business, are requested to make lication to 

‘AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


SAPOLIO [Valuable New Books, 


POMLIBURD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@™ Bent by mail, postage prepaid, to t 
United States, on feccipl of the prise” ae 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1811, 





INGSLBY SRST INDIES. At Last: a Christ 
mas e Weat Indies, Ca. K fe 
Illustrated. 1zmo, Cloth, $1 bo eter ee 





SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Eulted, with Notes, by Wa, J. Rours, AM., former- 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambrid 

aes. and Eilitor of The Merchant of Venice. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 





BULWER'S KING ARTHUR, King Arthor. A 
Poem. By Eagt Lyrrox. 12mo, Cloth, Ilumin- 
ated, $175. ar 


BROUGHAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPRY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorn Beovauam. Written by Him- 
eelf. Vols I. and II, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls, 
By Grozatana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &. 
ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: & Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girl. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” With Illustrations by Frélich. 
1¢mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


ABBOTT'S FREDBRICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Asvotr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revohition,” Elegantly Illastrated. svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON'S DOMESTIC LIFR. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Grent-Grand- 
daughter, Sanau N. Ranvouru. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Iiluminated Cloth, Beveled Edyes, $2 50. 


LYBLL'S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Stadent’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuantxs Lyatt. Bart,, 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 

“The Antiquity of Man,” &€. ith more than 600 

Llustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1565-'67. Riouany J. Besn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. IMlustrated. 
Crown 870, Cloth, $3 00. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
‘A Mavaal of Ancient History, from the Earlicet 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 

rising the History of Chalden, ‘Aneyria, Media, 
bylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Eeyp! 
Cal Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an 
Rome. sy Grazer Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


Pouteusy wy 
NARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ANNE PURNESS. By the Author of  Mabel’s Prog. 


ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 centa, 


















4 DAUGHTER OF HETH. Witttam Brack, 
Author of “Love or Marriage?” "Kilmeny,” “In 
Bilk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of ‘John 
Halifax :” 


OLIVE, — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIPAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volame. 


A TERRIBLE TRMPTATION. By Cuanies Reape, 
Author of “Put Youreelf in His Place,” “Grifith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Ilustrations, vo, Pa- 
per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 centa, 





FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuaxtes Gronon, Au- 
thor of ‘Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THER ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Brackwait, Lilustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 76 centa. 


oo 


NHW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pusususp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


READE'S LOVE MB LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
8vo, Paper, 35 ceuts, _ 


COMFORT'S GERMAN COURSB. 1%mo, Half Leath- 


er, $2 00. 


THE DODGE CLUB. By James De Mittx. 8Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, i 


CORD AND CRBESB. By James Dz Mute. 8y0, 
Paper, 75 cents. eat, 


WADDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 
WILLSON'S FIRST READER. 12mo, 40 cents. 
ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Jose- 


bine, — Margaret of Anjou.—Charles I. 16mo, 
Sloth, $1 20 per vol. 





e@- Haxrge & Bornes will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clube. Onr answer is, 
eend for Price-Liet, aud a Clab form will accompany 
ft, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORE. 








10 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples {ree 
$10 Address A: E GRAHAM, Springfteld, Vt. 





MODERN LEISURE. 


“Yas, FRED HAS ONLY GoT S1x Waexs’ LEAVE; SO WE'RE GOING TO dpabye AND SWITZERLAND, AND MEAN TO TRY HOW MANY PLACES WE CAN ‘DO" IN 
tHe Time.” 





THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE. 
: Britist Yout#. “ But you don’t mean to say your Countrymen are better Dancers than we are?" 
; AMERICAN BELL. “Waal, no! You're spry enough at Hopping; but I guess you don’t ‘Bunch /’" 
1 (Which, interpreted, means that Englishmen are sufficiently irrepreachable a1 fay at Dancing is concerned, but that they are not in the habit of giving Bouquets 
wo ar ners. 











DISCRETION IS THE BETTER PART OF VA 


HARPER'S BAZAR. [Ocroper 14, 187], 


THE TABLES TURNED, 
A youth in Iowa, who 
a int, for practloa! i bas 
recently tied 8 . 
upon an hon . 
vendor by. leading» mule 
into his saloon, and taking 
him yy to the bar as if for 
adrink. Mein Herr lookel 
steadily at the pair fora 
fy hineey iene 
ID 
Drpke ont un vand thea 
‘ es 1 
vat die ts Kero yeurnon 
brudder—but he be ane yoa 
call a minor. He ish too 
much young to drink his 
lass lager ; it is not for the 
w in no place, nor. not 


+ mittay aaloon. He look like 


‘ous you may be one fam. 

ly, 8 you call it; but if 
you ever bring dat you 

rudder here again, 1 wh 
shust tell you old fadder 
jackass of you both, Now 
you shnst go along mit 
yourself.” 

The young man and the 
mule went along, weeping 
as they went. 


Facte should be 

fact t dc 

in black and white; ip oe 
other colored ink 

appear ink-red-ible. 





Unnrasonanie —A man 
whom we know fs 80 keea 
in money matters that posi- 
tively he refused to con- 
clude the pice. of a 
house for ears becanse 
he could not have the odd 
year thrown in. 





Tar Harrigst Pam— 
Eve was the only woman 
who never threatened to go 
and live with mamma; snd 
Adam‘ was the only man 
who never tantalised his 
wife about “ the way moth- 
er used to cook.” 


—>—__ 
It is unreasonable tocom- 
plain because your clock 
8 it can not get on 
without a weight. 
—>—_ 

A young married woman 
in the conntry says she 
wishes she had a magi 
mirror to see how her bus. 
band amuses himself in her 
absence. 


A CRACK SHOT. 
Durrenton (who is a qood 

shot), ‘* Well, I could bave 
sworn I hit the ‘ bull that 
time.” 
ing lok tr gh Ri plasd 

a ug! . 
“No, but very near; 
have’ikilied the cow fa the 
field to the left.” 


——_—_. 

It does not follow be 
cause you bail a friend out 
that you need treat him like 
water. > 


A COOL HAND. 
Aoocommoparing Caxpr- 
on. “How often must I 
climb three pairs of atairs 
before I get amount of 


‘Desrtor. “Do you think 
Tam going to rent a place 
on the first floor to accom 
modate my creditors 7” 


—_-— 

It fe a funny thing aboat 
a dentist that the more be 
stops the faster he gets on 


oe geen 
If three feet will make a 

yard, how many handeneed 

ms employ to build a wssh- 
ouse in it? 


A Q 
of the happiest places in 
the eee ae eet: 
way, the regular, (come 
mutication with that favor 
ed spot being bat once s 
year. What a paradise it 
‘would be for those who are 
liable to twelve deliveries s 
day of letters, circulars, etc. 





LOR. 


Tom and Arthur have been rude to their Mamma. Mamwt 
‘tas complained to Papa, who is heard coming wp stoi 
a AnTuum,, “I say, Tom, here comes Papa—I shall pretend '© 
.§ NOY COME DRESSED TO THE OPERA. THE LADY WHO HAS! "You, FI sha’n't—I shall get up and put Something Om" 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Entered according ts Act of Congress, in the Year 1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congrest, at Washington. 





LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HE accompanying illustration gives back | 
and front views of this graceful and elegant | 


wrapper. ‘The first is shown of violet cashmere, 


trimmed with a wide box-pleated flounce of the | 


material on the bottom, and a graduated pleat- 
ing around the neck, simulating a collar, which 
is surmounted by a muslin frill. In the sec- 
ond figure, which 

gives a front view 

of the wrapper, it = i, 
is made of black 
and white plaid 
flannel, closed all /{//{"" |! 
the waydownthe =}! 
front with black 1) 
velvet buttons, | | 
which also trim | 
the half-flowing 
sleeves. A grad- 
uated scalloped 
strip of the mate- 
rial, bound with 
black velvet, is 
set with a black 
velvet strip on 
each side of the 
buttons, and ex- 
tends around the 
neck. ‘The pat- 
tern gives the 
wrapper withom 
a flounce, and 
with perforations 
to show where to 
put on this trim- 
ming. The wrap- 
per is cut in the 
princesse shape, 
with the waist 
and skirt in one 
piece, and has a 
double Watteau 
pleat behind, ex- 
tending to the bot- 
tom, and loose- 
ly confined by a 
belt on the inside. 
It may be made 
of any material. 
The bust meas- 
ure is taken in 
the usual man- 
ner, by passing 
a tape entirely 
around the body, 
across the largest 
part of the shoul- 
der - blades, and 
two inches above 
the fullest part 
of the chest. 








DESCRIPTIQN 
oF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 
Tus pattern 
is in six pieces— 
front, side piece, 
half of back, 
sleeve, cuff, and 
piece for trim 
ming. Only half 
of ‘the pattern 
is given. The 
fronts are cut 
with one dart on 
each side. The 
back is cut with 
side forms, and 
is laid in a dou- 
ble Watteau pleat 
in the middle. 
The trimming 
piece is sewed on 
each side of the 
* buttons that close 
the wrapper from 
the bottom to the 














| 


and across the top of the Watteau pleat in the 
back, forming a small round collar. The half- 
flowing sleeve has a square cuff, trimmed to 
match the front. Cut the back with the straight 
edge of the pattern laid on the fold of the cloth, 
to avoid making a seam. Sew in the line of six 
perforations from the neck to the waist line, then 
open the pleat, and bring the five lines of three 
perforations evenly together, thus forming the 
double Watteau pleat. Cut the bias strip for 


Z 


eS 
Gru Uililtidssad 


trimming four inches wide at the bottom, and 
graduate the width, making it two inches wide 
at the middle of the back of the neck. The 
piece of trimming given in the pattern shows the 
width of the bottom scallops. The pattern is 
notched to preveut mistakes in putting it to- 
gether. The perforations show where to baste 


the seams, to take up the darts, and to sew on 
the trimming from the waist, and how to lay the 
pleats, 






pene 


pry 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 
Buttons, 24. Velvet, 24 yards. 





FI SH-SCALE FLOWERS. 


\OME time ago the writer was present ina 
large Roman lic church on the oc- 
casion of some special festival. There were, as 


Ne 





besides a profu- 
sion of natural 
flowers, there 
were also some 
very choice arti- 
ficial specimens. 
Around the edge 
of the altar was 
seen an exquisite 
wreath of pure 
white glistening 
flowers, — which 
seemed to be 
composed of mo- 
ther-of-pear], they 
were so brilliant 
and lustrous. 

Upon drawing 
near to examine 
them at the close 
of the service, the 
secret of their 
manufacture was 
discovered, and a 
Sister of Charity, 
intrusted with the 
care of the altar, 
very civilly ex- 
plained to me the 
method of pro- 
ducing such gor- 
geous ornaments 
out of such cheap 
and common ar 
ticles as the 
scales of fish.— 
This wreath, she 
said, was made 
in a convent in 
France, where 
the art had been 
brought to such 
perfection that 
large prices were 
readily obtained 
for even a small 
wreath. She her- 
self had learned 
to make them, 
and for a consid- 
eration the proc- 
ess was explained 
to me. 

The fish scales 
(those of shad are 
best for the pur- 
pose) are to be 
spread out to dry 
without much 
washing, as that 
would remove the 
pearly lustre, and 
when dry they are 
to be lined with 
thin muslin gum- 
med on to the un- 
der side; next 
wire each scale, 
which will. form 
a flowér petal, 
taking fine white 
covered wire, 
such as is used for 
wax-work, The 


xe 





decorations; and 
Hi 
i 
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stamens are made 
of white wax and 








waxed spool cot- 











ton, which are 























fastened to a 

















line of perfora- 
tions onthe waist, 


whence it passes 
over the shoulder 


LADY'S -WATTEAU ‘WRAPPER.—BACK AND FRONT.” | 


i : fa nine 2 80:to 46 Inches, Bust 
Lea eae ere Sale ete nee ee oe ag v wniphes Oneal : 





“ 


ea 


lump of the sarr - 
substance r!aced 


stiff ware, just as 
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‘heating rather than take the trouble to re- 
ouke iniquity and require justice. We la- 
nent sometimes the growing power and 
leprecate the intolerable tyranny of railroad 
nonopolies ; but publiceopinion is all-pow- 
srful. Before an awakened public senti- 
nent, an aroused public resolution, the rail- 
soad corporation bows down its head like a 
oulrush. When the Swampscot committee 
of five waited upon the president of the 
Eastern Railroad with a draft of suggestions 
and requests covering the most obvious dan- 
gers which now beset railway travel, the 
president gave his unqualified assent, and 
pledged immediate action on nearly all, and 
regarding the remainder promised the earli- 
est practicable compliance. If the same 
committee, appointed by the same assembly 
of citizens, men of substance and influence, 
had waited upon the president year ago 
and requested him to provide seats for all 
passengers, modern brakes, guards at the 
station and on the curves, and to banish 
kerosene and camphene from the cars, would 
he have failed to assent? But these defects 
existed long before the Pullman engine 
plunged into the fated car. We saw them 
and felt them, and went our way. Not till 
thirty-two human beings had been crushed 
to death before our eyes would we take the 
trouble to exercise the power we possessed 
just as surely, if not just as directly, as did 
engineers and directors. We are verily 
guilty concerning our brethren. 

In all the suggestions for future safety I 
regret to see none regarding the means of 
heating cars. The winter is coming, and 
before long those little black imps which we 
call stoves will be set up, and turn into 
glowing, gloweriag red-hot fiends waiting to 
devour us. I never see one in a heated, 
poisonous coach but the shimmering thing 
seems to be sentient and savage, eager and 
gloating over the woe and death he holds in 
waiting for us. What do we gain by ban- 
ishing kerosene for a few hours in the day, 
while all day and all night we carry a res- 
ervoir of fire which in five seconds can wrap 
us in flaming death, or in a horror for which 
death is the only outlet? Must it be sof 
Can not the ingenious American mind invent 
some way by which the trains shall be warm- 
ed by steam generated or water heated on 
the engine? Our stoves are abominable 
even when they are not diabolic. They 
produce an atmosphere unequal and intoler- 
able. The feet are benumbed with cold and 
the head throbs with heat. Hot-water pipes, 
covered with rugs, running along the floor, 
make anequable and agreeable temperature, 
and, if their source could be securely lodged, 
would add nothing to the dangers of a col- 
lision ; and yet through the whole country 
the wild train will go swaying, 

“With hell in ite heart and death in its hand, 

Daring the doom of the Unknown Land.” 
How many railroad coaches must become 
chariots of fire, how many human beings 
must suffer the tortures of the Inquisition, 
without the moral support of dying for a 
cause, before we shall contrive a way out of 
the jaws of death? 

We ought to strike while the iron is hot— 
if possible before it getshot. Railroad man- 
agers no more wish harm to their passengers 
than do the passengers themselves. They 
are as good citizens, as upright, as well- 
meaning, as tender-hearted as we. But the 
price of safety is eternal vigilance. We 
have all been apathetic together. Now that 
we are aroused to a sense of past remissness 
and ever-present responsibility, now that 
those in authority are peculiarly open to 
suggestion and desirous of improvement, let 
us not demand, but devise and secure, every 
possible change that promises immunity, not 
to say comfort ; and for one thing, let every 
stove be sunk forty fathoms deep rather than 
lift its horrid front in a railway carriage. 

And let us all—men and women alike— 
remember that the safety and the morals of 
the community are the monopoly of no cor- 
poration, but are given in trust to every 
member of the community; and that where, 
out of regard to his own ease, he permits 
neglect or transgression to go unnoticed, he 
becomes a partuer in the crime, and helps to 
demoralize the society which it is his duty 
to uplift. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Polnts of View. 


N Y DEAR LEONARD, — Coming into 

town by an early train the other morn- 
ing, I admired for some time what I supposed 
to be a pretty little Gothic chapel upon one of 
the fine estates that skirt the river; and as I 
thought how charming a temple it was in 
which, as the old phrase was, to perform your 
devotions, and imagined with satisfaction 
the fervor of piety which consecrated it every 
week—or, indeed, every day (for the En- 
glish nobility have prayers every day, and 
why not ours f)—I suddenly perceived that 
the pretty little temple was not a chapel, 
but wn ice-house. The point of view was 


changed by the rapid movement of the train, 
and that explained the misapprehension. If 
I had turned away before the point of view 
changed, I should always have honestly be- 
lieved the building to be a chapel, and there 
would have been a great many people who 
would have asked whether I were fool or a 
knave that I could not distinguish a church 
from an ice-honse. It would seldom occur 
to them that I was, after all, honest enough, 
but that the point of view explained the ap- 
parent mystery or folly. 

1 have always had a great deal of sympa- 
thy with Polonius, who is usually made half 
a clown upon the stage. The humorsome 
Hamlet calls his attention to a cloud that’s 
almost in shape like a camel. The good old 
gentleman peers a moment, and agrees, by 
the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. But 
what so fickle in form asacloud! It changes 
while they gaze; and when the sad prince 
thinks it like a weasel, the sympathetic 
Mentor, with willing eyes, perceives that it 
ia backed like a weasel. And as it visibly 
transforms itself, “like a whale,” says young 
royalty, “ very like a whale,” echoes percep- 
tive loyalty. My lord Polonius is censured 
as a time-serving old flatterer and fool be- 
cause he sees in a cloud just what the prince 
sees. But what can not be seen in a cloud? 
Tis what the observer thinks it is. It is now 
acamel, and now a weasel, and now a whale, 
because the point of view constantly changes 
by the change of the cloud itself. The point 
of view offered is now a camel, and now a 
whale. At this moment it seems-to be a 
pretty little Gothic chapel, the next moment 
it is an ice-house. 

This is certainly one of the first lessons 
we learn in the story of the gold and silver 
shield. Sir Guy comes riding up, and swears 
the shield is gold. Sir Bevis will go to the 
death that it is silver. But just as they 
cross swords for God, their ladies, and the 
truth, each looks, and sees himself to be mis- 
taken. Both are right, and both wrong. 
They fall upon each other’s necks, not 
swords, and swear eternal friendship. Nei- 
ther sulked; neither muttered under his 
breath, “It was gold,” or “It was silver ;” 
but both exclaimed, “ Bee mee halidome! it 
was the point of view!” Those worthy 
knights were right. They had very nearly 
done each other to death for a difference of 
points of view. And the world in every.di- 
rection is full of gallant gentlemen charging 
valiantly and tumbling each other in the 
dust, not for any real cause, but merely be- 
cause of a difference in the point of view. 
“A neat Gothic chapel, if I die for it!” sol- 
emnly shouts one traveler. ‘Any fool can 
see it’s an ice-house,” courteously rejoins his 
opponent, as he lays his lance in rest; and 
they join in deadly battle, only to see, as 
both fall exhausted in wind and temper, 
that both are right and both wrong, and 
that it is only the point of view which has 
deceived them. 

I think that we should save ourselves a 
good deal of friction, my dear Leonard, if 
upon our journey we constantly remembered. 
how vital a difference may be produced by 
this little cause. If you are loitering down 
Fulton Street some bright autumn morning, 
you may see hanging in a shop window a 
portrait of General Sherman; and as you 
move leisurely along, it melts marvelously 
into a likeness of General Washington; and 
as you gaze, bewildered, it changes under 
your eyes into a picture of General Grant. 
To a curious traveler from Patagonia it 
would be as miraculous a picture as any 
that hangs in an Italian chapel. He would 
reverence the maker of such a marvel as di- 
vine. But the explanation is simple enough 
to us. It is, in a word, the point of view. 
If the old satyr had known that key of mir- 
acles, he would not have been wroth with 
the traveler who blew his hot soup to make 
it cool, and blew his cold hands to make 
them warm. The intelligent satyr would 
merely have remarked that it did not sur- 
prise him, because he understood the theory 
of points of view. 

It is a theory, my dear Leonard, which 
would be very serviceable as a constant 
spring of charity, if we would always cher- 
ish it. Nothing, I know, is more exasperating 
than to remark the perversity of men. We see 
the thing correctly ; why don’t other people? 
Every sane man will admit that a chapel 
is a chapel, and an ice-house an ice-house. 
Why should any body be so obstinate or 
blind as not to see and own the difference? 
Then we fall into speculations upon the rea- 
son of such depravity. We invent and at- 
tribute a thousand evil motives. We ex- 
plain the obstinacy by a theory which is fa- 
tal to honesty, and our generous minds are 
poisoned by corroding suspicion. But if 

our minds were a little more generous, they 
would not suspect. It is a very general 
habit, if we can not at once see a man’s mo- 
tive to be good, to suspect it to be bad. 
Even generosity, if we do not immediately 
comprehend it, we are very willing to sully 
with mean doubts. In an enemy’s country 
every stranger is to be suspected; and we 





regard the world as the country of the ene- 
my. Even the justice of Aristides irritaus 
us. I don’t know about so much justice, 
we loftily say: it looks suspicious; and we 
clap a black bean in.the box. 

I thought of this the other day when I was 
talking with a young friend about an old 
one. Senex is ae of the men whom every 
body instinctively trusts and loves, and in 
whom it is not easy to find those flaws of 
weakness which are not infrequent in some 
other quarters that we might all name. In- 
deed, he is one of the men who justify hu- 
man nature; and the failure of the rest 
may be forgiven to fate since he is so satis-- 
factory. And yet, said Juvenis, as we spoke 
of him, he has a fatal weakness, which is 
painful in such a man, I was curious to 
know what it could be, and wheu I asked, 
Juvenis, to my dismay, replied that it was 
the weakness of all old and silly women! 
When I pressed him further he said that 
Senex was unwilling to tell his age. And 
is it not amazing, he added, that a man who 
seems in every other way to command our 
respect so absolutely, should be the victim 
of such a wretched weakness? I asked him 
if he were quite sure that it was a weak- 
ness, and he asked me in turn, and with as- 
tonishment, what else-it could be. Juvenis 
was as sure that he saw a chapel as Sir Gay 
that he saw a golden shield. He would 
have sworn that the picture was a portrait 
of General Washington, and could not possi- 
bly be either Gencral Grant or General Sher- 
man. 

I was very glad, therefore, to be able to 
tell him that if he would change his point 
of view, he would see something very differ- 
ent; and that if what he saw closely resem- 
bled a chapel, yet it was really an ice-house. 
For I told him that I had dined with Senex 
upon his birthday, ouly a week before, and 
that, as we sat talking at table, he amiled 
and said that he was always reluctant to 
tell his age—not because of any vanity of 
youth, which his gray hairs corrected, but 
because he felt how little he had to show for 
all the years he had lived. “ Indeed,” he 
said, “I feel like that unprofitable servant 
who hid his talent in the napkin— 

‘My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom show’th.’ 

I come out of the harvest field bearing no 
full, rich sheaf. I am ashamed to show so 
little for so much.” Juvenis looked amazed 
and pained. “You see, my young friend,” I 
said to him, “ what you thought sheer van- 
ity is pure humility. It is the difference of 
the point of view.” And I continued, as if 
I had been his uncle, to warn him against 
insisting that the ice-house fiust be a chapel 
because it first seemed to him so. 

Or why shonld we all feel that Methuselah 
wears a wig from low motives? There is 
unquestionably a prejudice against it. If 
the Right Reverend the Bishop should ascend 
the pulpit and reverently bow his head upon 
the desk enveloped in a margin of lawn, and 
the head should be covered with a wig—and 
we all knew it to be a wig—I fear that the 
emotions of the respectable congregation at 
St. Rainbow’s would not be wholly reverent. 
Or if the great statesman and orator of our 
party should rise in Congress and proceed 
to shake a carefully adjusted wig at the 
crimes and fallacies of the opposition, I am ' 
afraid that the boys in the gallery would 
laugh. And whenever the statesman does 
rise to address his fellow-members I hope 
that he reflects what an enormous crowd of 
boys in the gallery is watching him closely, 
and how rudely they will laugh if he tries 
to pass off his curly wig for real hair. 

There is certainly this prejudice against 

wigs. I wish the little ladies who are 60 
fond of wearing them could understand it, 
and feel how the zeal and devotion with 
which they are worn make the wearers very 
ridiculous in the eyes of those whose re- 
spect they would gladly have. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand the prejudice ; for a wig 
is, from a very obvious point of view, 4 lie. 
It is a pretense of hair where there is only 
baldness; and there is a deep sense of injury 
when you discover that what you respected 
as a friend’s natural crown is the clipping 
of somebody else’s. There is wounded van- 
ity in it, for who is not ashamed to be de- 
ceived by a wig? And what can it be but 
vanity upon the part of the wearer! If he 
has lost his hair, why should he be ashamed 
of it? Does he repine at the touch of na 
ture or of time? Would he seem younger 
than he is—and for what dark purpose! 
Does he think that eyes of love can effect- 
ively languish from under a wig? Does he 
think that a wiggy lover can recite impos 
sioned lines without ridicule? Would he 
leave with Dulcinea a lock of his wig at his 
departure ? . 

Yes, a wig is vanity and deception from 
one point of view, but comfort and health 
from another. The old*gentleman whom 
remember in my youth, and who, to mY in- 
finite delight, used to leave his glove upet 
the top of his head during service in charcb, 
at last put on a wig, and was comfortable. 
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its appearance forbade any suspicion of van- 
ity, and he said, with profound contentment, 
“Why did I never think of a wig before f” 
It kept him comfortable, and saved him many 
acold. The wig, my dear Leonard, was an 
ice-house upon the statesman’s head, but it 
was a chapel upon the old gentleman’s. The 
difference was the point of view. And it 
seems to me always wise and humane to in- 
quire, whenever we are inclined to ridicule 
or suspect a motive, whether there may not 
be another point of view. How furiously 
we Christians rage together about doctrines, 
for instance; but it is the old contest of the 
gold and silver shield. In old times we 
burned each other, in the new times we re- 
vile each other—merely for a difference in 
the point of view. Hereafter, when I hear a 
man insist that his view is orthodox and my 
view heterodox, I shal] remember that I mis- 
took an ice-house for a religious temple, and 
be patient. Yours always, 
AN OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE WATTEAU WRAPPER. 


HIE Watteau wrapper is the fashionable morn- 

ing dress. Itisasimple Gabrielle withadouble 
box-pleat behind sewed closely to the waist, while 
a belt from beneath the pleat bolds the sides and 
front in position, Cashmere, merino, and fine 
empress cloth are the fabrics for dressy wrap- 
pers, solid colors being preferred to stripes or 
figures; pressed flannel in broken plaids is se- 
lected for useful dressing-gowns. French gray, 
violet, white, and black cashmere wrappers are 
among the importations. ‘The front widths are 
usually lined with soft, thin silk, the sides and 
back with paper muslin; if greater warmth is 
required, the entire garment is lined with merino 
of some dark, rich color. The lightest qualities 
of cashmere, costing $1 75 a yard, and the me- 
rinoes for $1 25, are purchased for these gar- 
ments, Braiding in cluse patterns to resemble 
embroidery is the fashionable trimming. White 
is braided in a single bright color, crimson or 
pale blue being most admired ; colored cashmeres 
are ornamented with braid of a darker shade; 
black is braided with white, or white and black 
mixed, or with gold, or in gay India colors. The 
front breadths, the sleeves, a collar, and pockets 
are often covered with braiding. A simple and 
stylish design is a pleated tlounce like that in the 
engraving on the first page, headed by a bias 
band of cashmere an inch and a half wide, pret- 
tily braided. Most elaborate patterns are wrought 
on these bands, but they will look very pretty 
with merely three straight rows of soutache, 
with a curled row on each side of the straight 
rows. These bands should be lined with stiff 
foundation muslin. ‘The appropriate trimming 
for flannel wrappers is that shown in the engrav- 
ing, a bias piece scalloped on each edge and bound 
with braid. ‘The buttons ased are large moulds 
covered with the stuff of the dress, or with silk 
or velvet the shade of the trimming. 


COSTUMES, 
The French modistes have returned from Paris, 
and fastidious people who await the ‘‘ openings” 
at these exclusive establishments are now able to 
decide upon winter costumes. Absolute novel- 
ties are few. ‘The over-skirt and tight basque 
remain in vogue; and the polunaise, a combina- 
tion of these two, is the rival over dress. A louse 
paletot, or the more stylish mantle, of velvet, 
cashmere, or cloth, is added fur warmth, 


BASQUES, 


Basques of costumes show most capricious 
shapes, those with coat fronts being most prev- 
alent. Sometimes the front of the basque is 
very long, and the back short to disclose the 
putfed over-skirt, while again the front is short, 
and long coat tails are formed behind. This 
garment is always short under the arms, We 
have already said that shoulder seams are ex- 
ceedingly short; that dress fronts have two, or 
even three, short darts taken deeply to make a 
full bust; and that backs are usually provided 
with two side bodies, as in our Worth basque 

tern. Sleeves are easy coat shape for the 

ouse ; half-towing, or the wide Oriental shape, 
for street gurments. 
OVER-SKIRTS, 

The newest over-skirts are not so simply cut 
as were the straight.skirts of last season. Fan- 
ciful revers are added on the sides, and the back 
breadths stand out like bats’ wings. Apron 
fronts prevail, and these are in many cases ex- 
ceedingly short. All over-skirts from Worth’s 
and Pingat's have very long back breadths, short 
fronts, and are caught up high on the sides. 
Heavy cords and tassels, bows, buttons, and 
sementerie ornaments have much to do with the 
draping and trimming of new over-skirts, By 
adding these, and placing the side pleats of dra- 
pery further back, as in the Marguerite polonaise, 
our readers can modernize last year's dresses. 


LOWER SKIRTS. 

The dress skirt proper retains its former shape, 
with the fullness massed behind, the front abso- 
lutely plain, and the sides slightly gathered. 
Very handsome carriage dresses of rich silk and 
velvet drag on the floor four or five inches; but 
these dresses are not to be seen on the street, 
except as the wearer passes from her carriage to 
the house. Girace as well as decency requires 
that skirts of street suits should escape the 
ground. (ne deep straight flounce about twelve 
inches wide, edged with two or three narrow bias 
ruffles alternately of the dress goods and that of 
the trimming, is the prevaleut style on French 





dresses, The attempt to abolish flounces is again 
a failure, Raches also remain in favor, and are 
especially pretty when made of straight silk laid 
in side pleats, and raveled on each edge. Fringe 
appears on every costume, no matter what other 
trimmings are used besides. The frail chenille 
fringe is much used on velvet, 


POLONAISES. 


The polonaises shown among the latest impor- 
tations at the best houses are the Marguerite and 
the Louis XIV. polonaise with vest, as represent- 
ed among our illustrations. A third style that 
meets especial favor is a combination of these. 
‘The front of this garment has the Louis XIV. 
vest rather longer than our model, and the back 
is the Marguerite, with the skirt caught up by 
two bows instead of three. The waist and 
sleeves of many polonaizes are slightly wadded 
and quilted ; others, again, are worn over quilted 
waists of thin black silk. Thus slenderness, it 
will be observed, is not stylish; all lacing is 
abandoned, and en bon point is really the fash- 
ion. Sloping shoulders, a long waist well round- 
ed, and full hips are necessary items of the styl- 
ish figure of to-day. 


CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 


The most elegant costumes shown for visiting 
and carriage wear generally are partly velvet, 
partly faille, in the dark fashionable shades, such 
as olive brown, peacock green, plum-color, and 
finally black. Some of these suits have a velvet 
basque and skirt, with faille over-skirt, and al- 
ternate kilt pleats of velvet and faille on the low- 
er skirt; others again have basque and skirt of 
faille, with vest, cutfs, bows, and ruffles of vel- 
vet. Worn with these are velvet paletots with 
immense sleeves, and similar juckets are also 
added to polonaise costumes. Wide men- 
terie and fringe, especially chenille fringe, are 
the trimmings. On black faille and velvet gar- 
ments Alaska sable is fashionably used. An 
olive brown faille suit has a wide straight flounce 
with two narrow velvet ruffles on its lower edge, 
and standing ruffles above. The over-akirt, long 
behind, with apron fronts, has also a wide flounce 
cut iv deep Gothic points, with wide netted fringe 
tied in the points. Faille basque, with velvet col- 
lar and catfs, and a velvet paletot. A suit of 
peacock green has peacock's feathers down the 
front of the polonaise. ‘Iwo shades of the faille 
appear in folds, and in lengthwise loops held by 
8 ring of cord for trimming the skirt. Such cos- 
tumes cost from $300 to $600 each; and as few 
ladies can afford more than one such dress a sea- 
son, and that one soon becomes conspicuous on 
account of its culor, careful purchasers still con- 
fine themselves to black costumes. These are 
extremely elegant this season by reason of the 
rich passementeries, velvet, lace, and fringe that 
ornament them. Among the handsomest is a 
blue-black fuille skirt with narrow velvet side 
pleats on the edge, while overlapping these is a 
deep kilt pleating of fuille, held down in two 
places by richest passementerie, The Louis 
XIV. Jonuive of velvet has folds of the faille 
around the vest, rich fringe on the edge, passe- 
menterie ornaments loop the Marguerite back, 
and a wide Watteaa bow and ends of faille is in 
the back. 


EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES. 


High basques, with Pompadoua squares or 
heart-shaped necks, deep points in front, postil- 
ion backs, and half-long es, are made up in 
faille and China crape for evening and dinner 
dresses, Decolletée waists are reserved for the 
thin fabrics of ball costumes, Folds of tulle and 
lace fill up the square or pointed openings at the 
throat. A Marie Antoinette collar of China 
crape the color of the dresa, or else the most 
fanciful fichus or neckerchiefs of China crape 
with wide fringe, ornament the ues of such 
dresses. Crape bows are up the front of the 
corsage, on the sleeves, and sometimes behind ; 
but these have no sagh ends. Pointed fronts are 
not invariable, as many dresses with basque 
backs have round fronts finished with a belt of 
four folds and a bow. This belt is in front only, 
beginning at the seam under the arms. The 
back of such basques is formed of six pieces, 
two side forms on each side, and the centre 

jece is also divided. The antique sleeve is of 
plest shape—straight, like a coat sleeve, cut 
off just above the elbow. The edge is then 
pointed, or scalloped, and bound, and a bow is 
placed at the elbow. There are no ruffles of 
silk, bat two or three box-pleatings of tulle 
doubled and of lace are placed below. Over- 
skirts are of the faille of the dress, or of a thin 
China crape very slightly crinkled, or else a new 
gauze, half transparent, with square meshes like 
grenadine. When of crape they are the pre- 
cise shade of the dress, and are trimmed with 
hand-made fringe, with wide netted heading 
made on the fabric like that seen in old-fashion- 
ed crape shawls; gauze over-skirts are the color 
of the dress, or else white delicately embroidered. 
In shape they are shorter in front and longer be- 
hind than upper skirts of street dresses, and 
when made of faille like the dress the back 
widths of the upper skirt become the back of 
the train also, as in court trains, four straight 
widths and one on each side turned back en re- 
vers being the number required. The under- 
skirt has then merely a front breadth and side 
gores. The last style is especially used for bri- 
dal dresses, Demi-trains half a yard longer than 
walking skirts are made by our best French 
modistes, but many imported dresses lie on the 
floor at least three-quarters of a yard. A wide 
flounce with narrow ruffles and ruches on the 
edge, or else cut in leaf shape and fringed, is 
the trimming for trains. A new feature on 
Worth’s dresses represents appliqué trimming. 
The edge of silk u; skirts and of bands for 
heading flounces is cut in elaborate open de- 
signs; a fine chenille cord, either white or the 








color of the dress, ontlines the figure, and thin 
white gauze fills up the opening. 

‘These fuilles are of palest tints, only one shade 
appearing in the dress and its garniture, unless 
white gauze or lace is employed. ‘Tea-rose, in 
its loveliest pink-yellow tinge, is the favorite. 
One such dress hud a trained over-skirt, with 
wide revers untrimmed, two short aprons, much 
wrinkled across the front, and finished with fringe ; 
a basque with antique sleeves, and tea-roses in 
front of the corsage. Another of the same shade 
has wide appliqué-work, with dark brown che- 
nille cord outlining the figures; large tea-roses, 
deeply browned with trailing sprays of brown 
foliage—the sprays more than half a yard long— 
loop the left side, and hang like a sash behind. 
A Nile green silk has a fichu and over-skirt of 
China crape fringed. A ciel blue silk has three 
deep flounces and basque, with appliqué trim. 
ming. A rose-colored silk has pleated flounces 
edged with feathery blonde lace, and a white 
gauze over-skirt embroidered in colors. A lav- 
ender silk has gauze over dress and neckerchief 
of the same shade. A bridal dress has the front 
breadth covered with flounces ornamented in the 
new appliqué style, and a trained over-skirt 
forming a court train three yards long, with re- 
vers at the side ; a bouquet and sprays of orange 
buds and blossoms is on the back of the 
pustilion-basque, another is on the front of the cor- 
sage, a third forms a coronet over the veil, while 
smaller sprays trim the elbows of the antique 
sleeves, and catch up the veil at intervals. But 
one dress showed contrasting colors—a pale 
drab, with cherry-colored facings on bows and 
ruffles, A lovely tulle over dress, appropriate 
for bride-maids, is white, with rose petals scat- 
tered all over the dress, and the sides draped 
with roses and foliage. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Dizpen; and Messrs. A. ‘I. Stewart & 
Co; Amnon, Constante, & Co.; Logp & 
Tarvor; and James M'Creery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Sexaton Wiison heard SPURGEON, when in 
London, and came to the conclusion that his 
oratory was not remarkable, but that he was a 
ragged, strong man, of generous sympathies, 
trusting God, and was a power in the world, 
but not to be compared with BeEcurR. Most 
of the Preaching the Senator heard was poor 
stuff. He did not hear an oath in Ireland ; was 
four days in Scotland, and not an oath heard 
there. “They are a very religious and a very 
bard-drinking ple, They read a long chap- 
ter from the Bible, make a long prayer, take a 
stiff drink of whisky all around—father, moth- 
er, children, and babies—and then go to bed. 
theres @ great deal of drunkconess in Scot- 

~The pecuniary value of the New York Her- 
ald may perhaps be estimated by a rumor In cir- 
culation, to the effect that Mr. Muxat Hat- 
STED, a newspaper man of Cincinnati, has offer- 
eda fabulous sumo for it, and that in 1866 a com- 
BY, of eleven gentlemen offered Mr. BENNETT 

1,125,000 for the establishmeut, which was re- 
eects: A million was offered and refused for 

eo 


—The will of the late Anistarcues CHAMPION, 
of Rochester, has been tiled with the surrogute. 





The estate Is valued at overatillion. One-half 
of the whole estate is given to the American 
Bible Society (not the Baptist). The remain- 


der, excepting a bequest of $1000, is given to 
the Presbyterian Society for Forvign Missions, 
The will is to be contested. 

—Count ANDRassr, Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, while in exile in London supported bim- 
eel: by giving lessons on the guitar, and was 
often so poor as to suffer from hunger. 

—Hon. Crargson N. Potter, member of 
Congreas from the Westchester district, is said to 
have recelved the largest legal fee ever paid in 
this country—$100, for setuing a long and 
strong controversy in relation to the bonds of a 
railroad corporation. 

—General Brice, the Haytien minister to 

‘rance, has been twice hanged by the neck and 

Ice the rope slipped. In three sieges he fe 
said to have lived comfortably by cating the 
soles of his boots. (Fried sole. 

—Mrs. Bias B. Buuns, the ra and Pe. 

rietor of the American Journal , 
vontends that the art of short-hand wring % 
admirably adapted for women, and that, with 
ordinary intelligence, it can be made available 
after eight monthe’ study. Stenographic aman- 
uenses of fair talent can easily earn from $600 to 
$1000 a year. 

-] Spencer has presented the Marquis of 
Lorne with a Celtic vase of Irish manufacture, 
modeled by a Dublin silversmith after an an- 
tique cup found at Ardagh. The piece of work- 
manship is as purely Hibernian as may be—Irish 
wolf-dogs are interlaced on the lid, and Irish 
amethysts sct round the body of the vessel. 
The inscription is in old Irish text, and the plinth 
is of Irish bog-oak. 

—When_ Dr. Gururim preached recently at 
Inverary Castle the Marquis of Lornc and wife 
were among the auditors. When they entered 
the church the con tion rose in a body. 
Thereupon the We y Review administers to 
them a severe rebuke for flunkyism. 

—Commissioner Dovoxass, of the Internal 
Revenue, has appointed a lady for his private 
secretary. Ditto the Controller of the Currency. 
No followers permitted. 

—General ALFRED PLEASONTON has been elect- 

resident of the Terre Haute and Cincinnati 
Railway Company. The place is A Pleasantone, 
and the pay better than that of Commissioner o: 
Internal Revenue. 

—Pleasant neighbors has Mr. Jay Coors at 
his country place near Philadelphia: among 
them RvssELL 8miTH and the venerable THom- 
as SULLY, artiste; Lucretia Mott, Fanny 
KEMBLE, Rey. Rosert Bucwanax (brother of 
the late President), and Mrs. E. M. Stanton, 
Mr. Cooks has much fine stock (quadrupedal), 
His cows always give rich milk. He raises a 
few “bulls” for the ‘ market,” but no ‘‘ bears.” 

—Nast's new Comic Almanac, soon to be 
published by Hanpsr & Brotuers, will con- 
tain about one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
Among the contributions are: Ye Gambolicr, 








by Jonw Har; Jane Bludsoe, of Natchez, by 
Frank Bettew; Aunt Jerusha, by &. 8. Co- 
NanT; Ye True Story of Little Red Riding-Hood, 
by ALrrep Mitts; My Mother, by G. P. Wen- 
STER. 

—General Brx1o, the ablest of GARIBALDI's 
generals, except, perhape, his own son Riccr- 
ort, has surrendered his rank in the Italian 
army and his scat in the Senate, returned to his 
old career as a merchant-ship captain, and in- 
tends at fifty to commence a career in China and 
Japan. He takes a ship of his own. 

—Miss Ccvsuman, who made her appearance 
at Booth’s Theatre on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 25, commenced her public career in Boston 
on the 25th of March, 1830, at a concert. Un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. MAEDER she ap- 
peared as Countess Almaviva in the “ Marriage 
of Figaro,” at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, In 
April, 1835. Losing her voice, she determined 
upon tragedy, and in 1836 appeared as Lady Mac- 
beth in the Bowery Theatre, thence to the Park 
Theatre as leading actress, and afterward as a 
“star” in the principal cities in the United 
States and Great Britain. For twenty years past 
she bas resided mostly in Italy. 

—LisztT asseverates upon his honor that he 
will go no more to Rome. The Pope fell asleep 
mile the abbé was playing his latest fantasia to 

im. 

—Mr. Marswatt, the discoverer of gold in 
California, reaped no substantial reward for that 
which has given handreds of millions to the 
world. He is now eking out a subsistence by 
lecturing on his life and adventures. 

—A medallion of Wittiam CULLEN BRYANT, 
exccuted by MarGaret Foey, the American 
sculptress at Rome, is about to be placed in one 
of the recitation-rooms at Amherst College. 
Presented by an alumnus. 

—Manio, after that tremendous yet touching 
farewell forever from the operatic boards in 
London, where royalty and nobles assembled to 
do him honor, has concluded to sign an engage- 
ment for next year! 

—The Rev. Mr. Frxsey has his view of the 
way some things should be done, and practices 
it. He has been settled orer (not under) a con- 
gregation for thirty years, during which time he 
has neither asked nor reccived a cent of salary, 
living at his own expense, and independent of 
donations. 

—The Count de Paris is one of the most Invet- 
erate letter-writers in Europe—at it all the while. 
A correspondent also of two or three journals in 
this country. 

—Mr. P. 8. Gi-more writes home that his in- 
terviews with the authorities in England Icad 
him to believe that the government will ac- 
quicsce in his request that one of the best mili- 
tary bands may be permitted to come over and 
take part in GiLMoke’s grand jubilation. The 
press approve. 

—The successor of the lamented Professor 
Manan at West Point is Colonel Peter 8. 
Micuig, now Professur of Philosophy at the 
Academy. He graduated with honor eight 
years ago, and is a gentleman of superior abili- 
tics and culture, 

—Mr. Watterson, of the Lonisville Courier. 
Journal, expresses the opinion that the stealing 
Of nearly a million of dollars by J. LepyarD 
Hopoe doesn't amount to much. It is only a 
little piece of Ledyard demain, 

—Patti has been in Hombourg, singing be- 
fore and at the especial requcat of the Emperor 
of Germany, who is a very great admirer of that 
small parcel of concentnited talents of all kinds 
—wit, sense, singing, languages, dancing, and 
conversation—which is called on the stage Pat- 
tI, among friends AbELINa, and in the beau 
monde La Marquise de Caux. 

—The Rev. Wittiam Sur.ton, D.D., of Buf. 
falo, has preached his forty-second waiver Qty 
sermon in St. Paul’s Church, He-Went to Bux 
lo when It was a village. 
largest citics in the Vnlow: ale has been longer 
continuously in one ish fac any cler, 
of Western New York Breen 

—‘ Grace Greenwood,” who is writing lettc._ 
from the very far West to the Times, happened 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. 8. 8. Cox. She says that 
cvery body out there ecemse to like every body, 
and Mr. Cox sare it reminds him of a friendiy 
innkeeper at Alcantara, who, on hearing he was 
from New York, sald, with generous effusion, 
“Ah, senor, I feel acquainted with you! Ihave 
a friend in Brazil!” 

—Rocuerort goes into banishment, but prob- 
ably not for long. France cun hardly be consid- 
ered as a permanent republic, and a new govern- 
ment would promptly seck the éclut of permit- 
ting his return. 

—Mies Hakriet W. Terry, a sister of Ma- 
jor-General Terry, has been appointed lady 
principal of Vassar College. For many, years 
a has had charge of a ica’ seminary in New 

aven, 

—The Rev. Wruuiaw H. Mitacey, after a few 
years’ service in the E,iscopal Church, has re- 
joined the Methodist Ciurch, and been read- 
Initted to its ministry. 

—Mr. ALGERNON CHALLES SWINBURNE has 
finished, and is about to publish, the “ prelude” 
to his unfinished poem, “Tristan and Iscult,”” 
Itself a poem of some power, and syveral hun- 
dred lines long. 

—At the funeral of Professor Manan, -t West 
Point, were Sccretary Fis, GOUVERNEUR 7 EM- 
BLE, Professors WEIR, KENDRICK, and MICHrr, 
Ropert P. Pargort, and Generals Ruger ana 
Rep. 

—Miss Josrg MiTcHELL is a courageous creat- 
ure. Her relatives are rich. She, wishing to be 
rich, resolved to start out on her own account, 
and accordingly became a tclegraph-operator, 
which supported her; but in two years an opu- 
lent kinsman faded away, and left her a legacy 
of $200,000. 

—How is this? It is reported that King 
Caar_es of Sweden is about to marry a daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark. If so, there will 
be a new genealogical puzzle, for the King of 
Sweden’s daughter is already married to the 
King of Denmark’s son. The new bridegroom 
will therefore become his own daughter’s broth- 
er-in-law, and the Danish Crown Prince will be 
the eon-in-law of his own sister. 

—Professor BENTLEY, recently deceased in 
England, was a noted botanist, a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, one of the editors of 
the Pharmaceutical Journal, sod sole proprictor 
and editor of Temple Bar magazine. 

—A sister of ne ate Epwarp Everett and 
a cousin of Joux C. BRECKINRIDGE are said to 
be living as Sisters of Charity in New Orleans. 
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dered Cover, Figs. 1-3. 


brown oak, with the back richly 
order, which ornaments the chair 
a, is worked in plush stitch on 
darker shades of brown worsted, 
; this stitch is worked on round 
wder to work the plush stitch on 
is is basted on the cloth, and in 
dle is always passed througl the 
tishing the embroidery, spread 
he under side; then draw the 
y in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
f the plush embroidery on cloth 
y in the work and partly drawn 
























Fig. 1.—Cuarr with EMBROIDERED Cover. 














Brown Linen Clothes- 
pin Bag. 

Txis clothes-pin bag is 
made of brown linen, and 
trimmed with a narrow 
braiding of red worsted 
cord. It is composed 
of eight separate ob- 
long: pieces and the 
w Baa. bottom ; the seam 

made by setting 
naterial. The separate pieces of the 
The plain pieces are eleven inches 
nd three-quarters wide at the bot- 
the other pieces are cut each of 
four inches and three-quartérs 
sloped off toward the top like 

»s at both sides of the plain 

onsisting of a smooth round 

juarters in diameter, and 
the material thirty-three 
ches and a quarter wide, 
ely gathered at one side, 
red by a rosette of braid. 
)wing on the bottom are 
alf wide and two inches 
erlap each other a quar- 
sew a hemmed strip an 
‘egular pleats. Fasten 
inside; through these 

























Gros Grain Apron. 
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the cut side cen inches long, 
and bind the bias edge so 

formed. with a flannel strip 
and a quarter 
Work the edges 
in herring-bone or but- 
ton-hole stitch with col- 


an 
wide. 


button-holes and sew 
onthebuttons. But- 
according to 
the corresponding 
letters on the illustration, 


Fig. 2.—Manner or maxine Piusu Emprowery vor Cua Cover. 
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rings pass two pieces of red worsted cord in opposite di- 
rections to close the bag. The braiding which trims the 


bag is made of four medium-sized pieces of red woolen 
cord, 


Gros Grain Apron, 

Tus pretty gored apron is trimmed along the sides of 
the middle breadth and on the bottom with narrow black 
velvet in the manner shown by the illustration. A hook 
and eye close the belt at the back. 


Infant’s Protector, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts protector is made of white flannel of the shape 
given by Fig. 2. It is buttoned in the manner shown 
by Fig. 1. Take a piece of flannel twenty-two inches 
square, cut off one corner in such a manner as to leave 













Work the 


Fig. 2.—Ivrant’s Protector.—Orenep. 





FAULT-FINDING. 


Bs fault-finding we mean the habit of mind which sees faults only. 


Many people have a keen eye for blemishes, whether moral or 
physical, and are not careful to conceal their unfavorable impres~ 
‘sions; but if they have at the same time as keen an eye for beauty 
and merit, and equal alacrity in acknowledging them when they 
see them, ‘they are critically observant, but they are not fault-find- 
ers; for the fault-finder never observes when things go well, or 
look: well, or are well done. A room may be furnished in perfect 
taste; but. he only notices that a picture is hung a hair's breadth 
awry. A garden ‘may be a blaze of colors; he contents himself 
with pointing out that such and such choice varieties are wanting. 
The gift of seeing beauty of any sort is not his. Order, harmony, 
propriety, take’ no conscious hold on certain perceptions. They 
pass them over as- things of course, as the rule of nature. It is 
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only when the rule is reversed that 
attention is stimulated and the 
judgment called into exercise. 
Thue dall people are often fault- 
finders. e judgment must have 
some field for expression ; few peo- 
ple pass through life neither prais- 
ing nor blaming; but dullness must 
be exceptionally amiable when it 
spends itself on undiscerning praise, 
the mbdst unambitious of all men- 
tal operations. There is a certain 
sharpness, however, which still 
more strongly stimulates to fault- 
finding—sharpness as opposed to 
imagination. The habit of pick- 
ing holes is a great quickener of 
the lower intellect. Imagination 
is prone to the weakness of exag- 
gerated praise, which no eloquence 
can save from hamiliating retribu- 
tion. But there is an impunity in 
fault-finding which imparts facility 
and daring; and as 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
‘Thinks what ne'er was, vor is, nor e’er 

shall be, 


the practiced hand searches for 
what he knows is there, if he is only 
clever enough to find it. ‘The true 
fault-finder is necessarily an ego- 
tist; he views and judges things 
in relation to himself, as is the 
case with all defective sympathies, 
and, therefore, with the intelli-. 
gences of a lower creation. There 
is no more persistent fault-finder 
than a clever house-dog. His life 
is one continual act of reprehen- 
sion ; he watches for some infringe- 
ment of his manorial rights with a 
perky, pleased vigilance which is 
perfectly typical of humanity, and 
flies into a fury of protests on the 
smallest excuse—an approaching 
step, a distant bark, any remote 
sound or movement—with an aban- 
donment which reminds us not 
seldom of the air and attitude of 
some Christian acquaintance. For 
the real fault-finder is as lost as 
Fido if there is nothing to bark at, 
and never looks so light or alert 
as when carping at some victim. 
This is the use to some old ladies 
of a companion, as keeping them 
alive and in vigor. It is not mere- 
ly temper which instigates to a 
cruelty ; it is an intellectual appe- 
tite craving its indulgence. 

It ix a notable characteristic of 
the fuult-finder to treat every 
chance slip as a habitaal practice, 
to treat the awkward exception as 
ourrnle, We like to think of our 
little errors as accidental ; the fault- 
finder suspects a habit on the first 
perpetration, and holds it confirm- 
ed at the second, because he has 
Not noticed and takes no count of 
the intermediate correctness and 
propriety which show the blunder 
to have heen an accident. Nothing 
is more irritating to young 
or, indeed, to all of us so long as 
there is any body privileged to ex- 
pose our weaknesses, than the con- 
version of a single offense into a 
Noun of multitade by the accusa- 
tion, ‘* You have a way, 4 trick, a 
habit,” ‘That isa very foolish trick 
of yours,” when all that we are in- 
clined to own to, and all of which 
the critic has distinct cornlimne®, 
is asolitary instance. Reproof 
ten times the influence for good if 
the action is reprobated without 
reference to antecedents, not treat- 
ed as a sample of the ordi! 
habit of life—anless, of course, it 
is the habit which is the distinct 
grievance. All this bears on the 
feeble and more feminine exhibi- 
tions of the fault-finding temper, 
where it is indulged rather as 8 
cherished privilege than with any 
ulterior thought of effecting a 
change in the object of it. A de- 
cent woman of the poorer classes 
thinks she is showing her con- 
sciousness of the occasion and com- 
pending herself to ther clergyman 

eeping up in his presence a 
vad Tesuenitranie with her chil- 
dren for every thing they are doing 
or not doing. It is evident by 
their demeanor that her words have 
no weight with them, but she has 
faith in the respectability of fault- 
finding quite apart from reliance 
on its efficacy. What the same 
class think of it when applied 
against them is not difficult to 
learn. Captious particularity is of 
all qualities most unpopular in su- 
periors, What the negroes call 
curiss in master or mistress is ren- 
dered by nasty in some kitchen vo- 
cabularies; and in this sense the 
moderate, guarded commendation 
bestowed by a waiting damsel on 
the family she was quitting, that 
‘the ladies was noways nasty,” 
was estimated by its objects as a 
very flattering tribute to their ami- 
ability. 

Fault-finders are at sites bee 
peraments—the peevish, the plain- 
tive, and the unsympathizing ; the 





Fig. 8.—Targsrry Desion ror Crater, 
Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d (lightest), Fawn. 


peevish lavishing their discontent 
most willingly on the people about 
them, as thereby diffusing some 
share of their own annoyance ; the 
plaintive exhaling in ‘fretfulness 
against circumstances, In both 
cases lack of interests and employ- 
ment is either at the bottom of the 
disease or largely contributes to it. 
Enjoyment of any sort, the recog- 
nition of good fortune, the detec- 
tion of beauty, any kind of appre- 
ciation, demands an elasticity of 
spirits and intellectual activity of 
which they are not capable. “Take 
# fine lady,” says an old writer, 
“* who is of delicate frame, and you 
may observe, from the hour she 
rises, a certain weariness of all that 
passes about her. They are sick 
of such strange, frightful people 
that they meet ; one is so awkward 
and another so disagreeable that 
it looks a penance to breathe the 
same air with them.” It is, in 
fact, an inevitable consequence of 
languor, however caught or in- 
stilled, to find fault with something 
as the cause of one's uneasiness, 
And not only fine ladies, but fine 
gentlemen—and for the same cause, 
a pampered apathy which forbids 
all effort to get out of themselves 
—exercise all their ingenuity i 
finding fault. It is a fruitless un- 
dertaking, said Swift, ‘‘to write 
for men of a nice and foppish gusto 
whom it is impossible to please.” 
All this is languor and satiety, real 
oraffected. Sprightly fault-finding 
in man or woman is a more dis- 
tinct mark of defective sympathy 
—defective either from nature, or 
ignorance, or interest in the subject 
handled. Literary criticism used 
to be unmitigated fault - finding. 
Nothing else was looked for by the 
common run of readers, All cley- 
erness was expended, as a matter 
of course, in disparagement, sav- 
age or neatly turned, according to 
the critic’s genius, and designed to 
gall the irritable nerves of the au- 
thor, and so to impart pleasure to 
the reader, who was thus made 
fault-finder at second-hand. It 
answered a demand at a time when 
tenderness to an author was no 
more dreamed of than tenderness 
to bulls, or bears, or other baited 
animals; and ignorant readers en- 
joyed the spite of scarcely less ig- 
norant writers with a general vague 
sense that they rose in the scale 
of wit when the wits by profession 
were detected in maccuracy of 
trivial fact, defective rhyme, or the 
blunder, as in Tasso’s case, of 
making an episode too interesting. 
A more generous style is now tol- 
erated. Fulsome eulogy, indeg? 
is often substituted for it; but... 
fear that captions, carping crjaicism™ 
will never be out of vogugso long ~ 
as there are readers><and there 
are many—who judge of the cley- 
erness of a writer Atnd critic solely 
by the keenness of his eye for slips 
and blemishes, 
Among thé fault-finders we must 
not fail to enumerate the people 
who ‘ake a great interest in their 
own faults, and a lively pleasure in 
discussing them. It might be as- 
sumed that, distasteful as the prac- 
tice is to the world in general, like 
thus meeting with like, there would 
ensue a happy fusion, But expe- 
rience does not find it so; in fact 
the repulsion js as great here as 
elsewltere, and the glib self-dispar- 
ager gets out of the way of the 
fault-finder with as sharp an alac- 
rity as the sest. The thing breaks 
down for" of a mutual under- 
standing. “£7 “)|f-aceuser invites 
inquiry into his tains but the other 
party shows himself so utterly 
without perception when he at- 
tempts to name them that the sub- 
ject loses its interest and beccmes 
disagreeable. ‘I like to hear yu, 
express your sense of my defects," 
writes Margaret Fuller to a friend 
whom she had importuned to be 
faithful. ‘‘The word arrogance 
does not appear to me to be just, 
probably because I do not under- 
stand what you mean, But in due 
time I doubtless shall; for so re- 
peatedly have you used it that it 
must stand for something real in 
my large, rich, yet irregular and 
unclarified nature. But thongh'I 
like to hear you, as I say by my- 
self, I return to my nativé bias, and 
feel as if there was plenty of room 
in the universe for my faults, and 
as if I could not spend time in 
thinking of them when so many 
things interest me more.” This 
hits the nail on the head. The 
fault-finder has an unwilling au- 
dience, because each hearer has 
things that interest him more than 
the inevitable subject-matter of his 
communications. It is uniformity 
that makes him dull, even when 
enlarging to us on the faults of our 
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neighbors ; he is dull, whatever his natural gifts 
—for there are quick wits that swamp themselves 
in this captious quagmire of universal disparage- 
ment—dull because he sees the dull side of things, 
and because he falls into a monotony of tone in 
treating them. Mere vituperation does not bring 
about this flatness. It does not ‘‘ stop on pick- 
ing work to dwell,” but flames and goes out, and 
now and then praises if only for the sake of con- 
trast. Hence we do not class Walter Savage 
Landor, the greatest vituperator of his age, 
among the fault-finders. His mere vivacity 
separates him from the fraternity. 








OTTO OF ROSES. 
Br JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


PICTURESQUE old country house has 

a roomy, shady veranda, upon which the 
drawing-room windows open, overlooking a 
great, beautiful garden, full of flowers, shrubs, 
bushes, trees, and quiet little paths gliding about 
hither and thither: one of these runs nearly 
through the centre from end to end, passing by 
& quaint summer-house, half-way, and finally 
bringing you to the gate at the further extrem- 
ity. In the summer evenings, sitting in the 
summer-house or on the wide veranda, a gen- 
tle, powerful fragrance rises and floats and is 
wafted here and there, until one is ready to be- 
lieve that the soul has forsaken all her other 
senses, and centred herself in the nose. It is 
certainly true that some of the profoundest and 
most ineffaceable impressions received by our 
minds and hearts are implanted through the 
medium of the olfactories. After a long ab- 
sence one might forget, in thinking of the gar- 
den, whether the hollyhocks were planted to the 
right or left, or the paths bordered with box or 
grass; but the marvelous fragrance, never! 

No one appreciated the garden more than a 
young lady who once sat on the veranda with 
the last of a May day’s sunshine falling broken- 
ly through the leaves on her fantastic Nice hat 
and white dress delicately striped with green. 
To complete the picture with the touch of ro- 
mance, a young man stood near her, though 
more completely in the shadow. One might 
easily imagine, at a little distance, that the 
young lady was ravishingly beautiful, and her 
companion superbly handsome, and both vio- 
lently in love with one another. In reality, how- 
ever, such was not precisely the case. ‘The lady 
was not pretty, thongh one could not look in 
her gray eyes, with their Proserpine-like drowsi- 
ness of expression, and not experience a warm 
and kindly feeling for her. There was an air 
of innocence and inexperience—a certain child- 
like manner—observable in the working of her 
rosy and rather full lips, and in the piquant con- 
formation of her eyebrows, always on the verge 
of becoming pathetic or appealing. This child- 
likeness was the more striking from the contrast 
cf her womagly and beautifully moulded figure, 
and plump and tapering arms and fingers. Her 
hands» were exquisitel rmed, and soft as a 











petal of the sweetest flower in her garden. Her 
eyes seldom opened fully, but that only made 
them the more fascinating; and when they did 
egne quite out from behind the lids, one always 
narcomplimented, as on receiving a marked fa- 


vor. 
The Feung gentleman had little about him 


which could be called prepossessing. He was 
© tall gor especially well formed. His 

ares me and not very expressive, and 

hhis complexion Wws clouded by ill health.” His 


friends spoke of himh as a nice, quiet, good-heart- 











ed fellow, but apt to ve slow and uninteresting. 
Tt was much better whew he smiled: there was 
then something singularly beautiful in his ex- 
pression. Unfortunately he stniled but seldom, 
and as soon as the smile had vanished, so also 
did the memory of its transient beauty, and one 


only observed that poor Otto now looked plainer 
than ever. 

He held in his hands some sprouts of what 
appeared to be a species of brier, and this form- 
ed, at present, the subject gf onversation. 

“<7 thought, perhaps, u'd like it,” said he, 
in his awkward way. ‘It is an Eastern rose, 
very beautiful and sweet: so I thought you ought 
Having delivered him- 
n his own peculiar fash- 
jon—that is) k.# , which was rather large, 
became ves |, and his eyes looked excessive- 
ly ashamed of themselves. Why Otto blushed 
was alvays @ problem to his acquaintances; per- 









. haps 12 this particular instance, he felt guilty 


of some blundering attempt at a compliment. 
at is useless to conjecture, however: Nora al- 
ways declared he was the most incomprehensi- 
ble creature! 

“Thank you ever so much, Otto,” said she, 
Jetting her head fall languidly on to the back 
of her chair, thereby bringing her half-closed, 
dreamy eyes to bear upon the poor young man’s 
nose. ‘‘IJ’ll tell the gardener to plant it right 
ander the window of the summer-house, so I can 
always smell it;” and she smiled compassionate- 
ly at him, and thought, with a little self-admir- 
ing thrill, “‘ How good I am to the old thing!” 

The old thing thonght so too. He was now 
terribly embarrassed and happy. He could not 
decide which leg it were better to stand on, and 
forgot whether he were putting on his gloves or 
removing them. He looked so. distressed in his 
happiness that Nora observed it, and, after a 
moment's pathetic rumination, asked him if he 
wouldn't sit down and stay to tea. Instead of 
replying, he inquired incoherently whether she 
would think of him when she smelled it. And 
when, after a moment's comical bewilderment, 
she got the clew to his meaning, and assured 
him, with one of her distracting little blossoms 
of laughter, that of course she would, Otto 
dropped so suddenly into a chair tha: Nora gave 
a tiny scream, under the impression that he must 
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have met with some dreadful accident. But it 


was only the fullness of the poor fellow’s heart | 


which had overbalanced his centre of gravity. 
He had been fiercely in love with Nora for ever 
so long, and in proportion as his love for her in- 
creased, so also did his awe. It is debatable 
whether he would not have died of fright had 
Nora accepted him; though this is premature, 
for she had not, as yet, been asked. But her 
unusual and unexpected graciousness this even- 
ing had not only floored the unfortunate Otto, as 
we have seen, but had inspired him with a wild 
hope and a desperate purpose, which blanched 
his cheek and made his hands and voice shake, 
but to which, with a short-sighted obstinacy pe- 
culiar to such creatures, he nevertheless clung. 
Before he departed that night he would confess 
his love, and ask her own in return. That was 
the purpose; and the hope—well, that was per- 
haps even wilder than Otto himself imagined. 

t is but justice to Nora to say that she was 
totally unconscious of the impending catastrophe. 
She had known Otto go long that, although he 
had always been to her an ungraceful enigma, 
half amusing, half painful, she yet imagined that 
she knew him thoroughly, and was familiar with 
his every phase and development. And she felt 
80 secure in being well acquainted with the enig- 
ma that she ‘never dreamed of solving it. It is 
doubtful whether, under present conditions, she 
ever could have done so. But it was generally 
as great a stretch of virtue as she could make to 
avoid snubbing him, and patting herself on the 
back when she succeeded. Why unnecessarily 
torment herself about him? 

She, on the other hand, was equally a riddle 
to Otto: with this difference, that in so far as 
she was a riddle, she was of Otto's own manufac- 
ture. For when a man asks himself how it is 
possible such a perfection as So-and-so should 
exist on earth, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the mystery is of his raising; the real question 
being not Why is she so? but Why do I think 
she is? So Nora was very far from being a mys- 
tery, other than as every young lady is one; but 
she was very lovable, and Otto wondered and 
worshiped, and became hot, uncomfortable, and 
ecstatic whenever they met. 

The dreadful trial of supper was over at last, 
and the young people were again upon the ve- 
randa—Nora with a soft white cloud about her 
head in place of the Nice hat. George sat glow- 
ering at the gardener, who was digging over the 
predestined flower bed under the summer-house 
window in preparation for the morrow's planting. 
Then the late May darkness descended, the gar- 
dener drove his spade deep into the loam, and re- 
tired, leaving it there sticking upright, in mute 
protest at such neglect: it did not know what an 
important part it was to play presently. And 
Otto, fearing lest Nora should hear his heart beat 
if he kept quiet, tarned upon her, and floundered 
into conversation. 

“Miss Nora, do you know I'm going away 
to-morrow ?” : 

Nora, for some time past, had been engaged 
in listening for Jerrold’s step up the garden path, 
and wondering when Otto would leave. ‘The 
real meaning of the latter’s words did not at first 
strike her: she only received a general impres- 
sion that he would remain where he was until 
the next day, and she therefore looked up at 
him with an irresistibly appealing, dismayed ex- 
pression, and a bewitching droop of the corners 
of her mouth, all of which poor Otto instantly 
and lamentably misinterpreted. He believed it 
to be regret at his proposed departure for for- 
eign parts, and hastened to modify, as follows : 

‘*] meant, that is, if you don't care—no, if 
you do care, I needn’t—I won’t—I'll stay; but” 
—he gathered himself up for a tremendous effort 
—‘I thought I'd go away, you know, if you 
didn’t mind whether I went or not.” 

‘This was sufficiently involved, but Nora, with 
@ young woman’s instinct, began to divine the 
meaning from the very fact of the obscurity. 
Her predominant sensation was alarm, and a 
desire to put an end to the danger before it oc- 
curred. This is how she did it. 

Leaning forward, she put her soft little hand 
on his arm, upturning to Otto’s her face, with 
wide-open eyes, beautiful in the gloom, with the 
surrounding frame of soft cloud; and in this po- 
sition proceeded go far in her remonstrance as to 
falter out in low, broken tones, 

“Oh, Otto!” 

‘That was sufficient: it was too much. Every 
thing, even the awkwardness and bashfulness of 
the man, was overmastered by the impetuous 
bursting forth of his passionate love. It raised 
him up upon its lofty waves, and he spoke ina 
kind of exalted deliriam which, coming from 
him, had something almost of grandeur in it, as 
Nora long afterward remembered, but did not 
remark at the moment. 

“‘Oh, Nora, is it true—can it be? Do you 
love me, my darling—my own darling? I’ve 
loved you so long, so tenderly—so tenderly and 
truly, my Nora! And I thought you never could 
love me—such a thing as 1. You're so sweet 
and wonderful—so heavenly, darling!” Nora 
felt the ground slipping from beneath her feet: 
another moment and she would be carried away 
beyond reprieve. Otto’s voice was so deep, and 
thrilling with the vibrations of his own heart, 
that Nora’s was shaken too in her own despite. 
He had seized her hand, and was pressing it so 
that he hurt her, and she forced herscif to be 
angry with him for that, knowing all the time 
he would have died any death to save her a mo- 
ment’s pain. But she felt the necessity of stem- 
ming the current at once, if ever, and with what- 
ever came first to hand. 

‘*Stop, Otto! let go my hand! you hurt me! 
I do not love you!” 

It was done; but, after all, was it well done? 
Is it not possible that, had she yielded, she might 
have found a rich and unexpected happiness—an 
elixir of life instead of a poison? Her first im- 
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1 pulse, a blind one, had been to resist, and with 
blind desperation she had carried it out; but it 
was the very force and rush of Otto's passion 
which had raised the barrier against itself. Had 
Nora been stronger, or Otto’s power less—had 
she not felt herself subjected to a strength supe- 
rior to her own, leaving her no choice between 
utter self-sarrender and violent and irrational 
Tesistance—the result might have been far differ- 
ent and happier. Be that as it may, the time 
was past forever now. 2 

For some minutes neither spoke, but Nora was 
panting and exhausted, while Otto was singular- 
ly quiet and calm. A battle of mighty import 
had been fought and lost; but though there was 
a loser, there was no winner: nay, to look at 
the two, it was the loser who bore the aspect of 
authority and command. ‘The fierce thunder- 
storm of passion had cleared away, for a time at 
least, the clouds of false shame and awkward- 
ness. ‘The man appeared in his full height and 
dignity while the brief illumination lasted. When 
he spoke again he was master, and both felt it. 

“*T see how it was now. You will forgive me 
for my mistake; I never thought to have made 
such a one.” 

He paused, but Nora could not answer him, 
though she perhaps tried to. She only gazed 
dumbly at him with wide eyes. 

“*One favor I want to ask—that you will for- 
get the clumsy, awkward creature that you have 
always associated with the thought of me. But 
if you have ever felt that underneath there might 
be another I, with something in it not unworthy 
even of you, or to love you, think of that once 
in a while, and in time perhaps you may come 
to believe the inner is the only real Otto, just as 
you would remember the perfume of a rose 
rather than the fading petals.” 

He waited a moment longer, then arose, de- 
scended the steps of the veranda, and the dark- 
ness obliterated him: a waft of sweet fragrance 
swept up from the place where he had vanished. 
Nora was strangely weak and faint; she felt as 
if a support had suddenly been withdrawn. She 
raised herself, in a sort of stound, and walked 
dizzily through the low, open window into the 
drawing-room. There she sank down on a sofa 
and cried bitterly. Jerrold was quite forgotten. 

Otto walked down the long path, through the 
sweet-smelling flowers, toward the gate, but be- 
fore he had reached the summer-house he heard 
8 quick, active step approaching, and in another 
moment was face to face with a-lithe, erect 
figure, which he knew at once was Jerrold. Otto 
had no reason te be attached to Jerrold, who al- 
ways made fun of him, and this evening he was 
less than usually inclined to be annoyed. So he 
was proceeding to pass him without a word, but 
the latter caught him by the arm. _~ 

“That you, Otto? How do, old chap? 
Where ‘re you going in such a hurry?” ques- 
tioned he, in his rapid, bantering way. 

**T am going to leave the country,” replied 
Otto. ‘* Good-by !” 

‘*Hullo! what's up? That's rather sudden, 
ain’t it?” 

‘* Well, what if it is?” said persecuted Otto, 
beginning to writhe in the misery of a slow wit 
fallen under the power of a quick one. 

Jerrold stooped down and peered into Otto's 
shrinking face; then he cast a quick, compre- 
hensive glance at the light in the drawing-room 
window. ‘¢ Hanged if I don't believe you've 
been and done it!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why, you 
little goose, you might have known she'd have 
jilted you, even if she hadn’t been engaged to 
me. Besides, the girl hasn’t such a thing as a 
heart about her, and never had.” 

‘These tremendous assertions silenced Otto for 
some moments. But the first announcement, 
bitter as it was, produced not such an impres- 
sion upon him as the last. 

““Why did she engage herself to you if she 
has no heart?” asked the poor, simple fellow ; 
‘*and how can you love her if you believe that?” 

At this exquisitely humorous speech (for so 
Mr. Jerrold considered it) he could not refrain 
from indulging in one of his peculiar silent 
contortions of merriment. Recovering himself 
promptly, as was his wont, a feeling of profound 
compassion for the dense ignorance of his friend 
came over him. He would enlighten him, by 
Jove! if such a blockhead were capable of re- 
ceiving enlightenment. 

“Well, see here, old fellow: seeing it’s you, 
and that you're going to leave the country, I don’t 
mind putting you up to a point or two, You 
take a young girl, with none too much brains, 
plenty of romantic notions, and money sufficient, 
and introduce her to a handsome young fellow, 
with lots of brass, a gift of the gab, and a hank- 
ering after cash, and you'll see it won't be long 
before they'll come to an understanding. 1D’ you 
twig? Well, that’s my case. She likes my 
looks, and the way I have of talking to ber; and 
I'm sweet on her real estate and securities. So, 
you gee, it’s a deuced even thing. But as to love, 
and hearts, and all that,” concluded Mr. Jerrold, 
airily, “‘pish !” 

He had made this explanation to the benight- 
ed Otto in perfect sincerity and good faith, and 
with a laudable desire to initiate him into some 
of the facts (as he considered) of female human 
nature. But Otto was not appreciative. He 
even went so far as to be incredulous, and some- 
thing more. Had Mr. Jerrold been enabled to 
see the expression of his face he probably would 
not have assumed so negligently graceful an at- 
titude. 

“You mean to say, then,” said Otto, speaking 
slowly, and, by powerful effort, in a low tone, 
“that you're going to marry Nora for her mon- 
ey, caring nothing about her?” 

Jerrold felt a justifiable pride in his pupil's 
progress. He clapped him on the shoulder. 
“* Right for you, old chap!” cried he. 

Otto paused a moment to gather strength and 
breath, 
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“You miserable, mercenary scoundrel, do you 
dare to pollute an angel like her with the asso- 
ciation of any thing so false and degraded as you 
are?” and, rushing with clinched teeth at the 
young athlete, this puny lunatic struck him so 
furiously in the face that be staggered back on to 
a freshly dug flower bed under the summer-house 
window. 

Jerrold had been so completely overcome by 
astonishment at Otto's unprecedented outburst 
that he had been quite unable to so much’as en- 
deavor to ward off his attack. But when he felt 
the sting of the blow he came to himself at once. 
The devil within him, never very far down in 
such men, was fully aroused. As he collected 
himself to strike Otto to the earth his foot came 
into contact with something hard and metallic, 
sticking upright in the ground. He put down 
his hand and felt the handle of a spade. The 
devil was jubilant then. ‘I'he spade was snatched 
up, whirled aloft in the air, and then it came 
down, and struck with a sickening crash. Some- 
thing fell darkly down in a loose heap. Jerrold 
now stood alone in the garden by the summer- 
house window. The triumphant devil, having 
performed his office, became invisible once more. 
But an immortal horror had taken its place. 

There was no time to indulge in nervousness 
at present. There was something to be gotten 
rid of first: an ugly, loutish, senseless thing— 
not so very much of a thing; and yet, was the 
whole earth big enough to hide it? Singular 
what a difference a soul made! A few minutes 
ago, when this possessed one, how despised, in- 
significant, contemptible, it had appeared! Now, 
how awful it had become! how despotic, abso- 
lute, and tyrannical! ‘Then, it might not cross 
his thoughts as often as once a year; now, it must 
dwell with him continually by day and by night, 
his closest, most secret companion, unforgetable 
and unavoidable. How strange! really it was 
quite funny .Ah! who was that laughing? 
Come, come, my friend, let’s to work, or you'll be 
nervous, A little exercise will be a good thing 
for you. How lucky the spade happened to be 
here! Pshaw! you fool, can’t you talk straight? 
You meant to say, Lucky there's this nice, soft 
loam to bury him in: one can work so much 
quicker, and no chance of finding him. 

How quiet every thing is! There, that’s deep 
enough. In with it! How heavy, how still it 
lies! So it will lie across my soul forever. And 
yet, only a few minutes ago— My face is smart- 
ing still. Cover it up! cover it up! 

Nora received no call that evening, nor did 
she miss it. Next morning, when the gardener 
came yawning to his work, there stood the spade 
stuck upright in the flower bed. The earth 
seemed in excellent condition, so he planted the 
sprouts of the Eastern rose, and prophesied they 
would flourish. And so they did, beyond all ex- 
pectation. That bed under the summer-house 
window was the most fertile spot in the garden. 

Jerrold and Nora were to be married in June, 
Nora had been unwell ever since the evening of 
her parting with Otto, and the day before her 
wedding she walked out for the first time into 
the garden, leaning on Jerrold’s arm. She was 
more grave and thoughtful than her wont; but 
Jerrold seemed in better spirits than he had been 
of late. He laughed and rattled away with un- 
weariable gayety. The ethereal incense of the 
flowers floated all around them. 

“Let us go into the summer-house and sit 
down,” said Nora. 

“*No, no!” exclaimed Jerrold. ‘‘ What! sit 
down in that damp place in your delicate condi- 
tion? Nonsense! Come back into the house.” 

But Nora, when she took a whim, could be 
very obstinate. She declared she would go, 
damp or not. ‘I promised Otto when he went 
away that Fd sit at the window there and smell 
his roses. Poor fellow! I wonder where he is 
now ?” 

Jerrold laughed, but his face looked very much 
drawn and unnatural. He felt it was rather 
awkward. They entered the summer-house, sat 
down in the window, and looked out, There 
bloomed the rose-bush ; bat how glorious it was! 
Never had been seen so magnificent a shrub. 
‘The little sprout of brier in the brief time it had 
been in the earth had expanded and multiplied 
and sent forth leaves and twigs innumerable, and 
had, moreover, covered itself with the most won- 
derful roses. They danced and swayed graceful- 
ly on the topmost branches; they nestled and 
glowed lovingly among the green leaves below ; 
they peeped rosily forth from every opening and 
interstice; they seemed to be continually burst- 
ing out into new life and beauty as you looked, 
and each fresh rose to condense into itself all the 
richness of its predecessors, And then the per- 
fume! Ah! that was marvelous indeed. Nora 
leaned over the window-sill and inhaled it thirst- 
ily, as though it were the very breath of life. 
And as she did so the color flowed back to her 
pale cheeks, and her dreamy eyes opened and 
shone with a brilliancy quite unusual. Jerrold 
thought she had never been any thing like so 
fair before. For the first time he felt a new and 
strange movement in his heart, which he could 
not understand. No wonder: it was love. 

“*How sweet!” murmured Nora, ‘ Poor 
Otto! I didn’t deserve he should be 50 good to 
me. If he were here now, I'd thank him. Some- 
how it almost seems as if he were here. What 
an exquisite perfume! It makes me feel all 
well and strong again. I think there must be a 
human heart and soul in those roses.”” 

“¢ What stuff you're talking, Nora!” grumbled 
Jerrold, who had grown quite pale and restless 
during her rhapsody. ‘‘ The smell seems to me 
very rank and unwholesome. I feel quite sick 
already.” 

Nora looked at him rather contemptuously. 
‘It's becuuse you're too earthy to appreciate it, 
then,” she replied, coldly. Jerrold winced, and 
stared at her. It was the first time she ever had 
addressed him in that manner, but it was also tho 
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first time he would have minded whether she did 
or not, 

“Go around and pluck me some of those 
buds,” said Nora, after a while. ‘‘I'll wear 
them to-morrow. I never shall be able to get 
along without them, now that 1 know how sweet 
they are.” 

Jerrold dared not refuse; but as he stood by 
the rose-bush, and the powerful aroma enveloped 
him, he became faint, his head reeled, and he 
almost fell. ‘‘ How clumsy you are!” pouted 
Nora. Then he mastered himself, and tore off 
some of the buds, and the blood fell from his fin- 
gers and dropped on his white coat. He started, 
and gave a cry of dismay, for it seemed to him 
the blood came from the broken stems of the 
roses. Nonsense. He had only pricked himself 
with a thorn. He gave the buds to Nora, who 
placed them in her bosom, and they walked 
back to the house; but she did not ask him for 
his arm, and somehow he did not venture to 
offer it to her. Yet she had loved him when he 
cared nothing for her. 

The next afternoon was the wedding. Nora 
stood before her glass, whitely dressed, and look- 
ingstrangely lovely. Certninly there was a beauty 
about her which had not been hers a month be- 
fore. She was more delicate and refined; there 
was a faint, subdued seriousness in her manner ; 
her eyes seemed deeper and more thoughtful. 

‘‘And now my roses!” said she. One she 
put in her hair, another in her bosom; but the 
third, most beautiful one, she held in her hand, 
continually inhaling the subtile fragrance. Thus 
adorned and fortitied, she went down and stood 
with Jewold before a minister. But it was 
whispered afterward that she did not seem to 
notice the bridegroom. When she made her 
vows she was looking down into the gloomy 
heart of the rose, as if it were to that she was 
pledging herself. As for Jerrold, his mood was 
singularly unequal and incoherent. Now, there 
would be an expression of almost feverish love 
and eagerness in his face; then, all at once, he 
would seem to blanch and quaver as if under the 
influence of some pestilential breath. Yet the 
only perfume perceptible in the room was the in- 
sidious sweetness exhaled by Nora's roses. ‘Those 
who knew Jerrold, best stared and shook their 
heads. A few weeks had worked much change 
in him. 

The wedding being over, the young people 
were left to enjoy themselves in private with 
their roses, It was astonishing what an im- 
portant element in affairs the latter had become. 
‘They were a part of every thing. In the day- 
time they met the eye at every turn, peeping 
from vases and baskets on the mantel-pieces and 
tables within-doors, and, stepping out on to the 
veranda, there was the great rose-bush down the 
garden, in a luxury of gorgeous blossoms; and 
at night, when the flowers were invisible, the 
aroma—trenchant yet delicate, penetrating yet 
impalpable—seemed to float on every breath of 
wind, or hang palpitating on the still air. Nora 
spent hours daily in the summer-house, gazing 
into the depths of the great roses, as if commaun- 
ing with some beloved spirit. Far down, amidst 
the thousand soft petals, lay a beautiful golden 
heart, from which the fragrance came. But the 
fascination seemed to Nora to lie deeper yet. 

In her musings by the window the thought 
of Otto often came to her. The light promise 
she had made that the scent of the roses should 
recall him to her received a deep fulfillment. 
Involuntarily, also, was the parting favor he had 
asked her granted. His memory became more 
and more enveloped in a glorious, rose-colored 
halo, transfiguring him, and making him seem 
noble and beautiful. How clumsy and awkward, 
how homely, slow, and tiresome he had been, 
was forgotten. But she thought of his voice 
on that last night, when his outward imperfec- 
tions had been concealed by the darkness, and 
she thrilled once more as the expressions of his 
mighty love recurred to her. What other hu- 
man being had ever so loved or so spoken to her? 
She shivered as if a cold hand had grasped her 
heart; and then the tears rolled slowly down her 
cheeks, and dropped one by one into the rose 
she held: and straightway it offered up even a 
sweeter incense than before. Nora rested her 
head upon her arms on the window-sill, and 
closed her eyes. “The roses seemed to turn to- 
ward her and watch her tenderly, and send forth 
their sweetness to encircle her as with a pro- 
tecting arm. As the perception of outward 
things gradually faded, there grew upon her 
sleeping senses, in the place of the rose-bush, 
the semblance of a form she knew, and yet had 
never known. What had seemed the perfume 
of the flowers was the sweetness of his true and 
loving heart; and the petals symbolized the gen- 
tle, shrinking, delicately beautiful nature, through 
whose rough and ill-favored exterior her dim, 
narrow vision had never penetrated. She now 
saw clearly how slight andi~ __erial had been 
the veil, and bitterly lamen.. blindness, be- 
cause the awakening had come too late. But at 
this a most beautiful smile dawned in Otto’s 








eyes, and he regarded her with such a glance of © 


love and happiness and assured hope that Nora 
awoke in a flutter of joy, and, raising her head, 
saw a figure, indistinct in the twilight, standing 
behind the rose-bush, looking at her. 

“Otto?” she whispered; but it was Jerrold. 
She drew back, blushing, for he was her husband, 
and she had forgotten him. 

“Otto is dead!” said Jerrold, sullenly. In 
another moment, perhaps, he would have con- 
fessed his crime ; but Nora interrupted him, and 
the opportunity passed. 

“Thank God for that!” said she. ‘TI under- 
stand now the meaning of his smile.” She 
never thought to question the fact of Otto's 
death, or Jerrold’s knowledge of it; and he, 
when the momentary impulse was gone, trem- 
bled to think of the precipice over which be had 
so neatly fallen, Yet still he hovered about it. 


‘*Why do you think of him?” he asked. 
“You never cared for him.” 

““Not while he lived, for then I never knew 
him. But he left these roses, and I recognize 
his spirit in them. ‘They seem to spring from 
his very heart, and draw nourishment out of it. 
When I die, bury me beneath that bush.” 

Jerrold was horror-stricken at the ghastly 
meaning which her unconscious words bore to 
his conscious guilt. But he tried to laugh it off. 

‘*When you die! Don't talk of dying yet. 
Why, we're hardly married yet. Do you care 
nothing about me?” 

Nora hid her face in her hands. ‘‘God knows 
T loved you once; but it was when I loved only 
what I saw. There is a love which does not 
come through the eyes, and you can not get so 
near me but that will be nearer still.” 

Jerrold ground his teeth. ‘‘ It is these cursed 
roses!” cried he. ‘* You, whom I worship, and 
whose presence is my heaven, are so filled and 
impregnated with their deadly perfume that, 
spite of my love, to touch you is an agony almost 
too great to bear. Let me destroy them at 
once.” And he stretched forth his hand to tear 
the bash from the ground, fancying thus to sub- 
vert the eternal laws of humanity. But Nora’s 
pale, sad face and low voice arrested him. ‘‘ They 
are more to me than my life,” said she. ‘‘'Tear 
them up if you will; but I can not long survive 
them.” So Jerrold forbore, cursing himself and 
them. 7 

But by-and-by cold winds began to sweep 
through the garden, and the roses shuddered, 
for their warm petals were shaken from them. 
Then a hope began to grow for Jerrold. Was 
it not possible that as winter came on, and the 
flowers gradually died out, Nora would imper- 
ceptibly become accustomed to their absence, 
and thus be gradually won to a renewed affection 
for him? So he watched them greedily as one 
after another fell. He did not realize that Nora 
was drooping likewise. She looked at him some- 
times with a sad, pitying smile, as if understand- 
ing his vain hope. One day while thus observ- 
ing him a sudden light came into her eyes, as of 
a new thought and purpose. From that time 
forward she began, though slowly, to recover. 
Her face often wore now an expression absolute- 
ly angelic. 

Jerrold never knew how, when he was away, 
Nora stole down to the garden and gathered up 
the fallen rose leaves, and shook down those 
which were ready to fall, and, carrying them to 
her room, put them safely away together, intend- 
ing when a sufficient quantity was accumulated 
to have the essence expressed, and keep it through 
the lonely winter, when the roses themselves were 
gone. ‘hus she hoped to linger through the 
dreary months which must elapse before the 
flowers could bloom again. 

Accordingly, when the last of the roses had 
disappeared, Nora wore a little phial around her 
neck, in which was a single drop of aromatic 
liquid the color of gold. Around the phial a 
little label was affixed, on which was written in 
Nora’s handwritmg the sad, half-fancifal inscrip- 
tion, .‘‘ Otto of Roses.” A hundred times a day 
did she draw the precions little bottle from her 
bosom and inhale its fragrance; but never when 
Jerrold’s eyes were upon her, He knew nothing 
of her treasure, but was ever and anon aware of 
something pervading the atmosphere which struck 
a sickening pain through his soul, and revived 
the memory of the fatal rose-bush. However, 
he saw the bare briers in the garden, and took 
courage. The roses were gone, and Nora, al- 
beit delicate and fragile, was at least alive, and 
apparently independent of that influence which 
she had declared to be essential to her éxistence. 
Soon, Jerrold thought, would her normal health, 
strength, and light-heartedness return, fresh as 
of old, and a new life would begin for them, im- 
bued with all the happiness of that love which 
he had never realized till now was vitally essen- 
tial to the human heart. 

But we can never erect an edifice of happiness 
upon a foundation of crime: the very effort to 
do so proves its own futility. Crime which 
looks forward to happiness is impenitent and 
blind to the only true means of deliverance. 
Never, while that nameless grave contained its 
awful secret, could Jerrold have cast its burden 
from his soul. Perhaps he deemed the educa- 
tion and refinement wrought in him by mental 
suffering and fear to be signs of a chastened 
spirit and loftier character. But there is a re- 
finement which has nothing to do with what is 
good and pnre, thongh it may bear strong traits 
of resemblance, And the coarsest and common- 
est brutality is safer and more wholesome than 
refinement such as that. 

Jerrold was not allowed to prove this sad trath 
hy the slow test of time. Coming one day un- 
expectedly into Nora’s chamber he saw her ly- 
ing on the conch, holding fast in her thin white 
hand a tify phial, the fragrance of which she in- 
haled as she slept. He stooped down to examine 
it, read the writing on the label, and compre- 
hended the whole affair at once. A lowering, 
evil expression settled upon Jerrold’s face; he 
took hold of the phial to extricate it from his 
wife’s grasp. Her eyes opened instantly, almost 
terrifying Jerrold with their stern regard. She 
clutched the phial as convulsively as if it indeed 
contained the elixir of her life. Then was the 
slumbering devil in Jerrold’s soul once more 
aroused. It gleamed from his eyes, and hissed 
beneath his set teeth. He seized Nora’s hand 
violently, and, wrenching it forcibly open, snatch- 
ed the phial from her, dashed it to the floor, and 
ground it to atoms beneath his heel. As he did 
so an involuntary spasm shot through Nora's 
heart; the air was filled with the pungent and 
ethereal odor of the thousand roses which had 
united to form that single precions drop. Nora 
sank back upon the couch and fixed her eyes, 
grave and compassionate, yet with a deeper un- 
derlying joy, upon her husband. The burst of 
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his fary was riow gone, leaving him quaking and 
appalled. ‘To recall the last few moments he 
would have given his life, he thought; but the 
devil, hidden within him, laughed secretly to it- 
self, remembering to have heard a similar tale 
not so many months ago. 

**My poor Jerrold,” said Nora, ‘you have 
destroyed not me, but yourself. I should have 
gone with my roses; but feeling that I was your 
wife, and, as such, pledged to make your welfare 
my duty, I resolved to live if it were possible, 
and, as far as I could, to lighten and ennoble 
your life. To preserve my own I used this, the 
only efficient means. Yon, in your blind fury, 
have defeated my purpose and your own salva- 
tion.” i 

Perhaps some mysterious poison had been em- 
bodied in the magic fragrance which had per- 
meated Nora's being, and, owing either to its 
gradual effect, or perchance to her sudden dep- 
rivation of it, the life which had hung so long 
upon a thread received its final blow. Jerrold 
fell upon his knees and watched her in silent 
agony. Possibly, had he even at that last mo- 
ment had courage or true repentance enough to 
confess the sin which dogged him, he might in 
a single instant have experienced happiness suf- 
ficient to recompense him for years of misery. 
But the moment—and with it the last opportu- 
nity—passed forever. Scarcely had the perfume 
of the roses vanished quite away from the cham- 
ber than Nora also had escaped, and gone to 
seek its source in the abiding place of every 
fragrant life that has existed since time began. - 

The poor unfortunate who could never follow 
her took the little that remained to him, and 
laid it beneath the rose-bush in the garden. He 
could do no more. No one is there now to tell 
whether the roses still bloom or not. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE admirers of Charles Dickens can not eas- 
ily lose their interest in the fragmentary 
work whose conclusion was left, by the sudden 
death of the author, to the fanciful conjectures 
of each reader. While some bold hands have 
mned a finale deemed appropriate, there are 
few who would not prefer to receive the unfin- 
ished story as Dickens left it. It is pleasant to 
know, however, that the author had communi- 
cated some general outlines of the scheme of 
‘Edwin Drood”’ to his son-in-law, Mr. Charles 
Collins, by whom the design of the illustrated 
title-page was made. Mr. Collins has revealed 
the sequel, so far as he knew it, to Mr. Daly, 
who has undertaken to dramatize the tale, h 
appears that Edwin Drood was never to reappear, 
he having boen murdered by Jasper. Rosa, not 
having been really attached to Edwin, was not 
to lament his loss very long, and was to admit 
the sailor, Mr. Tartar, to supply his place. It 
was intended that. Jasper himself should urge on 
the search after Edwin Drood, and the pursuit 
of his murderer, thus endeavoring to direct sus- 
pision from himself to young Landless. This 
indicated in the design on the right side of 
the cover, of the figures hurrying up the spiral 
staircase, emblematical of a pursuit. They are 
led,on by Jasper, who points unconscious i to 
his own figure in the drawing at the head of the 
title. The female figure at the left of tie cover 
reading the placard “ Lost,’’ is only intended to 
illustrate the doubt entertained by Rosa as to 
the fate of her lover, Drood. The group be- 
neath it indicates the acceptance of another 
suitor, As to any thing further, it must be 
purely conjectural. 

Rumors of a it tidal wave,”? which early 
in October was to visit the coast of Virginiaand 
the Caroli has filled the residents with con- 
sternation. lany fled to the interior when they 
first heard of the prophecy, which was said to 
have been made by Professor Agassiz. Even 
when assured that iz never expressed any 
such opinion, their fright was not allayed. The 
prophecy” was doubtless a newspaper inven- 

on. 





Among’ the eminent naturalists of the day was 
Madame Jeannette Power, who recently died in 
France. She was known as the discoverer of 
the eecret of the manner in which the shell of 
the nautilus is formed, and her experiments upon 
the subject are among the most curious of the 
age. It is to Madame Power that we owe, like- 
wise, the invention of the aquarium. She was 
much esteemed in the scientitic world, a mem- 
ber of most of the European academies of science, 
and held a grade of high distinction at the Acad- 
emy of Brussels, and, withal, was so truly femi- 
nine and simple-hearted that all this honor and 
glory was freely given. 





Compare the growth of public libraries in Italy 
with their increase in the United States. In 1870 
Italy had twenty-eight public libraries, five of 
which are in Naples and three in Florence, Dur- 
ing the last year the sum total of books added 
to all the libraries of Italy was but 11,706 vol- 
umes. Three American librariee—the New York 
Mercantile, the Boston Public, and the Library 
of Congress at Washington—have each added a 
larger number of books during the same time. 





What is fame? A New Orleans paper speaks 
of Miss Olcott’s “‘ Little Men,” and again in the 
sane issue alludes to the books of Louisa McAl- 
cott. 





The real name of Walter Montgomery was 
Richard Tomlinson, He was born in Brook- 
1 a but educated in England, and made his 

rat appearance on the s! 

He was noted for eecentrieractione. and spent 
large sums of money in unwise charities. Since 
his death his friends have entertained many 
doubts as to his sanity. 

It is now known that the art gems of the 
Louvre collection were removed for safety to 
Brest before the civil war. On the whole, but 
little injary has been done to the museums, and 
lovers of art have had much needless anxiety. 





It is pleasant in these days which abound in 
novels merely sensational, or of positively in- 





in that country. | 
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jurious tendency, to meet with one both good 
and brilliant. ‘Eirene,” by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, ie peculiarly vivid and graphic from 
the fact that the experiences of the civil war 
contained in it were wholly her own, She was 
the only Northern woman under fire at the bat- 
tle of Harper’s Ferry, or who witnessed the sur- 
render of Maryland Heights. One chapter—the 
eighteenth—was originally written as a letter 
for the Evening Post, and appeared afterward in 
the London Atheneum under the title of “The 
Battle of Harper's Ferry, as a Woman saw it.”” 
It is easy to perceive that the author has inter- 
woven tn this story the real experiences of heart 
and soul. 





About a year ago a wealthy lady residing near 
the Central Park made a voyage to China and 
Japan to see if the tea trade could not be so or- 
eanlzed as to engage the mercantile ambition of 

merican women. She has rece returned, 
bringing various reminiscences of her travels. 
Moreover, she has cargoes of tea on the way 
hither, and has it in mind to make a practical . 
experiment when they arrive, 





The Empress at the time of the declaration of 
war was engaged in the formation of a society to 
supply work at home for women, especially for 
young girls, who had been obliged to work on 
account of reverses of fortune. This work, ren- 
dered more necessary than ever after the disas- 
ters of France, is about to be recommencéd, and 
the Empress, ey in exile, has willingly be- 
come patroness of the society. 





The English are complaining that they can 
not get ‘‘a good cup of tea.” They accuse Rus- 
sia and America of appropriating all the finest 
grades of tea, not leaving any for them. 





A delightfal mingling of graceful humor and 
touching pathos is found in ‘A Daughter of 
Heth,” the latest work of William Black, who 
bears a high reputation as a novelist both in this 
country and in England, and is undoubtedly the 
best living delineator of Scottish scenery and 
character. This novel has already reached its 
sixth edition in London, and ts there esteemed 
the most popular story since “Lothair.”” Tho 
scene is laid in the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
the pictures of life are drawn with a bold and 
artistic touch. 





“L’ Armée Terrible” is a new work in which 
Victor Hugo will describe the miefortunes of 
France. _It is strange, by-the-way, that although 
Victor Hugo has realized a fortune of £80,000, 
he is haunted by the dread of poverty. 





Cutting tunnels through high mountains is 
thought nothing of nowadays Mont Cenis 
Tunnel having been successfully completed, 
French engineer says that there is nothing to 
binder a railway being made from Paris to 

ekin, 





Roseneath Castle is to be made by the Duke 
of Argyle the Scotch residence of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. She took a great 
fancy to it during her sojourn in Scotland. The 
Princess, by-the- way, is rapidly winning favor 
with her husband’s people. Her charming man- 
ners place every one at ease in her presence. 
Ata recent ball given by the Duke of le to 
his tenants, the Princesa danced the Scotch reel 
with a small farmer, the oldest man on the es- 
tate, who conducted his genial and merry part- 
ner through the wonderful eccentricities of the 
Highland dance with the dignity and manners 
of a Lord Chesterfield. 





A remarkable “ haul’? was that at Greenpoint 
the other day, when Captain Briggs, while draw- 
ing his net in the bay, inclosed thirty sharks. 
The lara one measured fourteen feet, and the 
smallest six feet. They were not at all docile, 
but tore the net terribly. 





Liquor dealers in Ohio are forced to take some 
measures to protect themselves from prosecu- 
tion under the State law giving damages to the 
wives of men who buy spirits. The Chilicothe 
Register contains a notice to the wives of intem- 
perate men, asking them to leave the names of 
their husbands with the secretary of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, and promising that no 
liquor shall be sold to those thus reported. 





An English journal contains the followin; 
brisk advertisement: ‘‘ Notice.—If my husband, 
who left Bristol four years ago, does not return 
within three months to his wife from this date, 
she intends to get married.” 





A story is told concerning a daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott to this effect: Sir Walter offered 
her the choice between a dowry of 100,000 francs 
or ‘Quentin Durward.” Sle asked to read the 
MS., took it surreptitiously to a publisher, found 
that he would five her 120,000 francs, and duti- 
fally and meek! F,told her father that she would 
rather have the M8. than the money. Sir Walter 
as deeply touched by this mark of filial devo- 
ion. 





Gray's Peak—so named from Professor Gray, 
of Cambridge—one of the highest of the Rocky 
ran has really two peaks, one belng 14,500 
and the other 14,800 feet high. At the height 
of 11,500 feet the growth of trees stops with sin- 
gular abruptness. Travelers who climb these 
mountains will enjoy the fan of strugglin 
through snow-banks, even though it be mid- 
summer. 





“T hdd,” remarks 9 physician, ‘that thirty 
minutes should be spent at cach meal, and spent, 
too, in chewing the food a good portion of the 
time, and not in continued putting in and swal- 
lowing; and in pleasant chat and laugh, instead 
of the continuiince of the intense nervous press- 
ure of the office or library. If you lay out to 
spend thirty minutes in this way at your meals, 
you may rest assured you will not eat too much, 
and what you do eat will be in the best condi- 
tion for appropriation to the needs of your sys- 
tem.” 





A sensible old soldier is that who lives near 


Louisville. Whenever a quarrel with his wife is 
impending, he takes his tent and frying-pan and 
some provisions, and camps out until his wife 


hunts him up and effects a reconciliation, 
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JAPANESE LADIES AT THEIR 
TOILETTE. 


APANESE ladies at their toilette are not so 

very different from their European sisters. 
Fashion has of late years, either consciously or 
unconsciously, borrowed some of its ideas from 
the Land of the Rising Sun, as the Japanese fond- 
ly style their native country. The arrangement 
of the hair especially has a familiar aspect, and 


‘ALLATIOL MIAHL LV SAIAVT ASANVdVe 


though we never saw any European fair one, 
even on the banks of the Rhine, who stuck so 
many big pins through her back tresses as the 
Japanese belle at the extreme left of the picture, 
it is quite possible that such an arrangement 
may ere long become the mode. With regard 
to the dress of the Japanese, a recent writer ob- 
serves that the loose trowsers and ‘‘chimonos” 
—an outer garment like the mantle of the Jews 
—of the men and the robes of the women are 


made of silken fabric, varying from the gauze 
for summer wear to the wadded quilts that can 
withstand the cutting blasts of winter. The 
women’s dress is confined to their waists by a 
colored wrapper, also of silk, and long enough 
to wind in perhaps a dozen folds round their 
bodies. The reader will take note of the con- 
venient mirrors on stands, and the toilette-box, 
well stocked with cosmetics, for artificial bloom 
is not unknown in Japan. 


PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own Comnzsrompent.) 


NEVER were fashion and politics more close- 
ly connected than in our times. Let 
the latter be distarbed, and the former instantly 
languishes, suspends ite inventions, loses its 
originality, and sinks to a dead level. But let 
political affairs assume a settled t, and 
fashion at once resumes its activity, and seeks to 





vival its past triumphs by new creations. No 
sooner, therefore, had the proposition been 
adopted to intrust the power to M. Thiers, and 
thus insure to the country some stability of gov- 
ernment, than the impulse felt in all the work- 
shops.of Paris extended to our modistes, who 
set to work with quickened zeal to devise cos- 
tames for the future season. 

We know now definitely that dresses with 
three straight skirts will be worn next winter; 


bat though we chronicle this fashion, we by no 
means approve of it. It is much less graceful 
than the draped tunics; in ‘fact, a dress with 
three straight skirts is like a honse with three 
stories, or a bureau with three drawers; a cum- 
brons piece of farniture, but not an airy and 
graceful toilette. In the laudable attempt to 
banish extravagance we hope that our reformers 
will not exclude grace; and certainly three- 
decked dresses can not be regarded as a reform 





in any direction. In this country of universal 
suffrage women are free, if not to vote, at least 
to modify the empire of fasbion, and when there 
is one that seems ungraceful we shall exercise 
the right of voting against it. 

By way of contrast we will describe an ele- 
gant costume which we saw the other day at the 
chiteau of the Marquise de M——, and which 
was designed for fall receptions. 

Skirt of black satin, neither short nor trained, 





but trailing a little in the back, and trimmed 
with a satin flounce, arranged in groups of three 
pleats, each group being separated from the fol- 
lowing one by a tab of black velvet. With this 
skirt was worn a redingote of black cloth. Cor. 
sage pointed in front, and with pleated basques 
behind ; above the pence was set a lnrge bow 
of black velvet. Black velvet revers on the 
high waist. Sleeves almost tight, with black 
velvet cuffs. The skirt of the redingote was of 
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plack cloth, folded back on the hips, and thrown 
backward; the skirt was consequently entirel: 
open in front, and long enough behind to reac! 
the upper edge of the flounce of the satin skirt. 
The part of the cloth skirt that was folded back 
was faced with black velvet ; the rest of the edge 
of the redingote was bordered with a narrow 
black velvet bias fold. ‘The whole effect was 
plain almost to severity, but extremely elegant. 

In general, the fashion this winter will take a 
stand between the two extremes. Dresses, with 
few exceptions, will neither be very short nor with 
very Jong trains; bonnets will neither be ridicu- 
lously small nor enormously large; wrappings 
will neither be extremely short nor excessively 
long, neither quite tight-fitting nor wholly loose. 
Almost all the cloth wrappings are braided with 
soutache; and the combination most preferred 
is color upon color, as we say in Paris; ¢rown 
soutache on brown cloth, black on black, and 
80 on. 

Another pretty costume was composed of a 
skirt of deep blue faille, with a large redingote 
of black and white striped taffetas, cut with the 
waist and skirt in one, the waist being open half- 
way down, disclosing a blue plastron, and very 
full sleeves, worn over almost tight sleeves of 
blue faille. This redingote was open in front, 
and was trimmed on the edge in the following 
manner: Take black guipure edging an inch and 
a half wide, and white guipure an inch and a 

warter wide ; lay the latter on the former, so that 
the edge of the black guipure extends a quarter 
of an inch beyond that of the white lace, and 
gather them both together; then form of the 
whole a coquiliée rache—that is, set on spirally. 
‘The seam made by setting on this ruche is cov- 
ered with a very narrow bias fold of black taf- 
fetas. 

Among all the reforms for which we are striv- 
ing, and which we hope to attain—which is not 
always the sante thing—is one which is on the 
high-road to accomplishment, and at which. all 
should rejoice. I mean the abolition of the hid- 
eous fashion called maguillage in the time of the 
empire. The people of that time were very log- 
ical. All had something to conceal ; 80, to cover 
up the truth, they painted their faces, This has 
wholly disappeared. Rouge and pearl powder 
for the complexion, blue pigment for the veins, 
and black for encircling the eyes—all this is aban- 
doned to old fools who wear powder, believing 
that it will fill up and efface their wrinkles. 
‘Women show themselves to-day with the com- 
plexion that nature has given them—that is, with 
the only complexion that is in harmony with the 
color of their eyes and hair; and this hair is no 
longer dyed blonde or red, as in days of yore. 
‘These are not petty reforms, and should not be 
disdained as such. If they do not reach the 
height of those which win a world-wide fame, 
they are interesting signs of the times, and should 
not be overlooked by acute observers. Where 
deception prevails in trifles it will be found to 
rule in greater things; and where extravagance 
is the mainspring of fashion there is lack of 
judgment in pouiicss and ruin is not far off. We 
chronicle with pleasure the abandonment of all 
paints and the disgrace of all dyes. 

If ennui is fatal to France, its health must be 
perfect. It has not time to take breath amidst the 
startling events that followeach other in quick suc- 
cession, and anniversaries as dangerous to double 
as Cape Horn—the 15th of August, the 4th of 
September, the Communist trials, and other occa- 
sions when violent demonstrations were predict- 
ed by our alarmists, who, nevertheless, saw the 
epochs come and go quietly. It is true that 
there was a general feeling of indignation that 
the representatives of the wretches who had 
barned Paris and caused the slaughter of so 
many innocent people should have been let off 
so cheaply. But Paris is beginning to breathe 
anew. ‘Though the whole population is clad in 
mourning, the streets are bustling with activity, 
and the indomitable courage and energy of the 
people are reviving. In spite of the Germans, 
the Commune, and the sentences pronounced on 
the Communists, France is rising phenix-like 
from her ashes, and is still capable of disappoint- 
ing evil prognostications, and of saving herself 
and humanity, which would perish with her fall. 

Exmevine Rayonp. 





DINNER DRESS. 
See illustration on page 664 


HE skirt of this elegant dinner dress is of 
cherry silk, trimmed with a deep flounce 
and two narrow folds of the material. High 
corsage of cherry silk. Black velvet over-skirt, 
trimmed with satin pleating and folds, and open 
in the back, where it is caught together with a 
bow of cherry ribbon. Low-necked black velvet 
basque, with puffed sleeves, worn over the cherry 
corsage, and trimmed to match the over-skirt. 
Hair in flowing curls, without ornament. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
HOUSE DRESSES. 
‘See Mlustration on page 664. 


Fig. 1.— Dress or Garnet Casumere, 
trimmed with four bias folds an inch and a half 
wide, each ornamented with a fold of garnet sat- 
in. Over-skirt of the same cashmere, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce surmounted by three bias 
folds. This trimming is repeated higher up, and 
simulates a second over-skirt. Bows of black 
velvet drape the over-skirt on each side. Cash- 
mere basque-waist with flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with mbbons and bows of black velvet. Three 
meron folds and a ruche simolate a pointed 

Fig. 2.— Drees ror Girt 7 Yr, 

Pleated skirt of blue cashmere. Over-skitt of 





striped blue and white poplin, trimmed with blue 
cashmere folds and bows. 

Fig. 8.—Surr or Orivk Brown CasHMERE. 
Skirt trimmed with six bias folds of cashmere of 
the same color, but a darker shade, bound on 
each side with white. Over-skirt trimmed with 
two similar folds and woolen fringe. Basque- 
waist and flowing sleeves, trimmed with narrower 
folds and fringe. The same trimming simulates 
a sailor collar. 


THE LIFE BOUQUET. 


Tue young flowers woke in the arms of Spring, 
And Life knit a bright band round then— 

Its woof was woven where Love was king, 
And softly his meshes bound them. 


And sweetly and fairly did they glow, 
In spirit and seeming kin; 

Alike as safe frem the chill of woe 
As the canker blight of sin. 


So dreamed the hope: but the Summer came, 
With his daring, passionate breath ; 

Withered and scorched in the beautiful flame, 
Some bright buds shrank to death. 


And Autumn came, with his cold gray eves, 
His mornings bleak and dreary ; 

And they faded and fell, some more soft leaves, 
Of the changing seasons weary. 


* Alas, for my lovely flowers!” sighed Life, 
As he gazed on the few remaining: 

They were all unmeet for the toil and strife, 
And the long path’s lonely paining. 


But Winter listened his bitter sigh ; 
He whispered hope and cheering; 
He sent the snow from the hollow sky, 
To fall where the leaves lay searing. 


And under its covering, cold and sad, 
‘The broken bands united; 

And the flowers of Life new birthday had 
In the land no death-winds blighted. 





MY BIG BLUNDER. 


AY the age of twenty-five the life of a London 
bachelor is seductive to a heathen imagina- 
tion, but afterward it grows less pleasant to con- 
template. One gets selfish, and a selfish man 
deteriorates rapidly. So it was a shock to me 
to brush a gray hair one morning out of my cel- 


|. ibate whiskers. Abnormal? No: a careful in- 


vestigation showed that there were more where 

that came from. I sat down, a brush in either 

hand, and contemplated. When I rose to com- 

plete my toilette I had determined to marry Sarah 
lervy as soon as possible. 

Sarah was a superior girl, there can be no 
doubt about that ; men called her strong-minded, 
eccentric, and were rather afraid of her, not but 
what there were plenty of them ready to brave 
any danger there might be. She preferred his- 
torical, biographical, and even philosophjcal 
books to novels, She had found out a simple 
style of dress which suited her, and kept to it, 
only allowing such modifications as were neces- 
sary to avoid an appearance of affected indiffer- 
ence to the prevailing fashions. The instinct 
was a true one, for her principal beauty lay in a 
certain classical grace, a soft dignity, which I 
can not attempt to desenbe, but which would 
certainly have been marred by tiond dressing. 

Though I knew that other men had tned and 
failed, I felt fairly contident. ‘‘She has more 
head than heart,” said Maurice, for example, 
“and it will take a clever fellow to get round 
her.” Exactly ; but I was a clever fellow (read- 
er gasps)—in my own estimation. (‘‘Oh, that 
is different !”) 

Very different, indeed, I have found it out 
since. But, to confess the trath, a more con- 
ceited coxcomb than your humble servant, at 
the time I am speaking of, never leaned over the 
rails of Rotten Row. ‘There were no fewer than 
five young ladies whom I thought I could have 
for the asking, and Sarah Hervy was one of 
them. I was on very intimate terms with her, 
it was true ; but directly I tried positive flirtation 
1 found that she would not drop into my mouth 
quite so readily as I had anticipated. She was 
intelligent, friendly, lively, confidential even to a 
certain extent, but most difficult to make love to. 
For example, we were engaged one day in art 
criticism, counting the leaves on a Pre-Raphael - 
ite ivy-bush to see whether it had a realustic al- 
Jowance, when I took occasion to draw her at- 
tention to a spooney couple, intended by the artist 
to be the most prominent obyects in the picture, 
and tried to make use of them. ‘‘ What would 
painters and poets do without love?” I began. 

“*T can not imagine,” said she: ‘‘ how strange 
it is that the most unpleasant things in nature, 
lovers and pigs, should be go pleasing in art!” 

i fon are hard on the poor things, surely,” 
said I. 

“*Am 1?” she continued. ‘‘ Well, fond as I 
am of Ward's pigs, I never could look at the real 
animals without disgust.” 

“Oh, I grant you the pigs,” said I, feeling 
clumsy ; ‘1 meant the overs.” 

“* Well, can there be any spectacle more idiotic 
than a couple in that condition?” she asked, 
pointing to the picture. 

«The question sounds cruel, coming from one 
so calculated to reduce a man to it.” 

“‘ There!” she said, with a frown, and a pet- 
ulant tapping of the foot ; “ that is the worst of 
being a girl; one can not talk freely without being 
suspected of fishing for compliments.” 

Of course 1 knew that Miss Sarah’s sentiments 
would become modified when the right man 
turned up; but I was evidently not the nght 
man—at pon at all events. She was‘not to 
be carried by assault, as I had hoped. 1 must 





attack according to the rules. Love must be 
disguised as friendship ; flattery must be implied 
rather than expressed. Above all, I must main- 
tain thé opinion which I knew she had of my 
abilities; for she quite worshiped talent. 

I learned the A thenaum by heart every Sunday. 
Idid. My memory was wonderful in those days. 
And Miss Hervy, who did not see that jo 
credited me with having read all the books, heard 
all the music, formed an independent judgment 
on the plays and pictures, mastered the astro- 
nomical, geological, philosophical discoveries 
chronicled in its pages from week to week. 

My plans were disconcerted by the Hervys go- 
ing out of town. Mr. Hervy was a director of a 
hundred boards; Mrs. Hervey was not Sarah's 
mother, but the second wife, with a tendency to 
bronchitis, which sent the family to a house the; 
had near Ventnor when spring returned with al 
its sweets, east wind included, and the period of 
migration had now arrived. But I was not ut- 
terly checkmated, for I knew that my friend 
Freshet had a castle somewhere at the back of 
the'Isle of Wight, and would be too glad to go 
there if he could get any fellow to stay with him, 
for that was his constant object. 

I went to the club we both belong to, and found 
him playing at billiards, and smoking a pipe with 
his coat of arms on it in alt-relief. I said the 
pipe was coloring; I praised his game; I spoke 
of yachting, which he lived for, and promised to 
take a cruise with him. We dined together, and 
spoke of the castle, which turned out to be with- 
in a couple of miles of the Hervys’ place. He 
asked me to go down there with him. I agreed. 
He said he would make up a party, and wrote to 
the housekeeper to get rooms ready that very 
evening. You might do any thing with Freshet 
if you knew how to play him. 

1 had known him at school and at college, 
poor fellow—yet why ‘‘poor fellow?” He was 
rich and happy; and if he had a vague, uneasy 
semi-consciousness at times that people were 
laughing at him, it did not seriously damage his 
self-complacency or his digestion. But one al- 
ways says “‘ poor fellow” of a good-natured man 
who is below the average in wits, and Freshet 
was certainly that, Three men besides myself 
agreed to be Freshet’s guests, and I was some- 
what annoyed to find that they were all admirers 
of the girl I had calculated on monopolizing. 
The reason was simple: Freshet had gone about 
asking all the men he knew, and only those who 
were attracted by the knowledge that the fair 
Sarah was in the neighborhood accepted the in- 
Vitation, It was a case of natural selection. It 
did not promise to be a very cordial group. How- 
ever, I flattered myself that my presence was 
much more injurious to their chances than theirs 
was to mine; and as each of them had probably 
arrived at a similar conclusion in his own favor, 
and as, moreover, we were all men of the world, 
and not Arcadians, we rubbed along very well to- 
gether. We never alluded to the secret attrac- 
tion which had drawn us individually to the cas- 
tle, but pretended intense interest in the place 
and neighborhood. Were those cottagers Fresh- 
et’s tenants? Was there really once a ditch and 
a draw-bridge? Was shat pig-sty part of the old 
keep ? 

Chorus. “ By Jove!” 

On the morning after our arrival some one 
proposed a stroll over to Ventnor; some one 
else said, ‘‘ By-the-bye, were not the Hervys at 
home?” It was then averred that Hervy was a 
‘“rattling good fellow” (which I take to mean 
one who has jingling materials in his pockets), 
and that it was a moral duty to look him up. So 
we called, and s queer game of courtship was 
started. Four competitors and only one prize, 
and no younger or elder sisters or other spinsters 
to divide our attentions ‘and make things less 
awkward, What a pretty tournament we might 
have got up, if such things had not gone out of 
fashion ! 

And as if four lovers were not enongh for one 
girl, our host took the Serah fever very badly, to 
our great amusement; for when we were at 
home, and not occupied with whist or pool, we 
amused ourselves by mystifying Freshet ; and his 
present passion, which seemed to us outrageous, 
formed a new subject for the exercise of our 
wits. 

The fact-was that I found myself a great deal 
Jess alone with Miss Hervy than I had been in 
London even, and my weekly cram of Atheneum 
was for the most part lost labor. Indeed, two 
of my old rivals showed country accomplishments 
which threw me somewhat im the background. 
One rode, and the other croqueted in a very su- 
perior manner; and though I did not fear lest 
such frivolities should make any real impression 
on so lofty an intelligence as Sarah’s, I did not 
quite like the opportunities thus afforded to men 
who were undeniably among the cleverest of the 
fops who dangled about her. Prudence suggest- 
ed that it would be well to spoil their little games 
when possible,even if I could not at the moment 
profit directly by the manceuvre ; for, of course, 
L could not often interrupt a rival's téte-a-réte 
personally without a row. So, whenever Mar- 
tingale’s riding-lesson or Mallet’s instraction in 
croquet appeared to be growing daogerously con- 
fidential, I set Freshet at them. The honest 
fellow had no notion that his guests were his ri- 
vals, and took each of us in turn into the confi- 
dence of his passion. So he had no compunction 
whatever in falling in with my views whenever I 
suggested that he should constitute himself an 
odious third. ‘‘ It was nothing to Martingale or 
Mallet, but he was spoons in that quarter,” he 
reasoned. 

‘The others did not perceive my mancenvre or 
make reprisals, and as Freshet never took the in- 
native, I was left in peace when I managed in 
my turn to secure the ear of the fair Sarah. 

** Why do you all laugh at Mr. Freshet ?” she 
inquired on one of these occasions. 

“IT done know. People always have,” I an- 








swered. ‘‘He was the only child I ever heard 
of who practically attempted to catch birds by 
sprinkling salt on their tails.” 

“Did you see him?” 2! 

**No; the first time I ever witnessed his naive- 
té was later, when we were school-boys together, 


and watching the sale of a horse. The purchaser, © 


after having stroked his legs down, etc., secun- 
dum artem, went to his mouth. ‘ Rising seven,’ 
said the would-be seller. 

‘* SAy, all that,’ replied the other. 

‘* How did he know the horse's age?’ Freshet 
asked me; and I, being a country-bred lad, was 
so amused by his greenness that I replied, ‘Did 
you not see the gray hairs about his nose ?” 

‘**Oh!” said Freshet, quite contented. 

‘Presently afterward we met a gray. 

“«*What an old horse that must be!’ cried 
Freshet.” 

“It was a perfectly natural deduction from the 
information you had given him,” said Sarah, 


ling. 

“* Perfectly; his blunders always are. That 
is whet gives them their piquancy.” 

“*T see,” said she; ‘‘ his nature is so trusting 
that no amount of experience can break him of 
placing confidence in his fellow-creatures. Well, 
perhaps he deserves to be laughed at.” 

1t was evident that Sarah’s kind heart did not 
approve of the flippant manner in which we were 
in the habit of treating the man whose hospital- 
ity we enjoyed, and I resolved not to quiz him 
again in her presence. And indeed, when I 
thought about it, I was ashamed of making a 
butt of him at all, and determined to discontinue 
the practice. And yet, so powerful is custom, I 
put the most cruel hoax possible upon him the 
very next day ; for, bored by his praises of an oo- 
ject I could appreciate eo much better, and irri- 
tated by professions of a love which seemed to 
burlesque my own, I told him that it was won- 
derful he was so blind as not to see his passion 
was retarned. ~ 

As usual, be put implicit faith in my words ; 
the idea of irony or ‘‘ chaff” never occurred to 
him. “I should never have dreamed it!” he 
cried, grasping my hand. ‘‘ What a thing it is 
to have a friend !” 

He hurried off to the stables, and in five min- 
utes I heard him cantering along the road. My 
heart smote me; I had no idea he would be so 
prompt. It was eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and presently Martingale and Mallet, who were 
always late, came down to breakfast. ‘‘ Where's 
Freshet ?” asked Mallet. 

‘*Gone to propose to Miss Hervy,” said I, and 
they roared. Fresbet, of all blockheads, to rush 
in where—hum—ha!—really intellectual beings 
feared to offer! We waited his reappearance as 
& gourmand watches the twisting of the Cham- 
pagne wire. At lunch-time he arrived — his 
horse in a foam, his neck-tie twisted. He grasped 
my hand: I felt very guilty. 

“ Don’t be excited, old fallow,” I stammered ; 
“T had no idea that you would rush off like that. 
If I was mistaken—” 

“‘T'm your debtor for life! Congratulate me, 
you others: I have offered to Miss Hervy, and 
been accepted.” 

Chorus. ‘* Accepted !” 

“Yes, I should never have dared ask if it 
had not been for Penyolin.” 

I thought there must be a mistake, but there 
was not; and they were married in the June 
following, I acting as Freshet’s best man. That 
was ten years ago. They are the happiest con- 
ple I ever knew, and so grateful to me! If ever 
you want to get any thing out of Mrs. Freshet, 
talk to her husband, and pretend to show defer- 
ence to what he says: she will subscribe, safe, 
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EXTREMITIES. 
THE HEAD AND HANDS. 


OTHER NATURE is continually turning 

out into the world specimens of her ad- 
mirable workmanship complete in every part— 
astonishing little machines, with a resistless mo- 
tive power beating inside, and five senses to keep 
watch and ward over the delicate mechanism, in 
comparison with which the most perfect steam- 
engine ever elaborated by man is mere child's 
play. These minute creations no sooner appear 
than they are ignominiously swathed in flannel, 
jealously guarded from the light of day, and 
buried beneath layers of blankets, as though 
their appearance was a disgrace tolerated from 
necessity, but at the same time rigorously con- 
cealed from the public gaze. As the months 
pass, existence demands air, and slowly the lay- 


‘ers are removed, until the solemn little face is 


exposed, and two small mottled fists are allowed 
to eseape from the bandages. But here indul- 
gence stops, and through the long years of its pil- 
gtimmage upon earth the human animal is doomed 
to wear its wrappings as the beast wears its skin, 
with this difference only, that the beast peaceful- 
ly enjoys his one unchangeable suit, while civil- 
ixed man is obliged to dress and undress himself 
seven hundred and thirty times in the year, to 
say nothing of extra laws imposed by fashion, 
which swell the nomber up into the thousands, 
and fully exptain the suicide of the Frenchman 
who shot himself because he was so tired of tak- 
ing off and pntting on his stockings. Submit- 
ting to his fate, man learns to endure his strait- 
jacket, and defines himself as a clothes-bearing 
animal for the rest of his days. Grateful for the 
freedom of two of his cxtremities—his head and 
hands—he even wears his boots witb resignation, 
plodding along his weary way, and occasionally 
relieving the monotony of his existence by in- 
vestigations into the hidden mysteries of that 
dominant extremity, his brain. 

‘The head, then, has been an object of interest 
since the earliest ages. It has been described, 
dissected, and generally extolled until man al- 
most forgets that he has other extremities in the 
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investigation of the laws of phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, facial ssthetics, or scalpel analysis, ac- 
cording to his varying taste. Four of the senses 
are lodged in the head, and undoubtedly it is an 
important portion of the human frame, as any 
one will find who tries to get along without it. 
But, by way of variety, can nothing be said of 
the humbler members, the hands and feet—those 
faithful servants who obey so implicitly the man- 
dates of their ruler? Where would the civil en- 
gineer be if his hands mutinied under him? what 
would the general do if his foot-soldiers deserted 
the camp? 

The hands, then, come first in order; and let 
us begin with a good, hearty hand-shake, the 
well-known sign of American nationality, and 
in itself an amusing test of character. Who 
ever saw a mean, niggardly man grasp his neigh- 
bor’s hand, and shake it heartily with open good- 
will? No; with his dry fingers he doles out a 
miserly little clutch, clawing your skin with his 
nails, as though he hoped to hook some advan- 
tage out of you before letting go. A timid man 
hastily puts out his hand and just touches your 
fingers, nervously retreating as soon as possible, 
in evident relief. An irresolute man slowly slides 
his hand into yours, and just as you are expect- 
ing a firmer clasp the limp fingers drop away, 
and your hand closes on nothing. A nervous 
man, if he shakes hands at all, will squeeze your 
fingers like a vise: and a hypocrite, with his 
clammy palm, betrays his double purpose in his 
uncomfortably loose but at the same time tena- 
cions hold, in which your hand can not find a 
firm abiding-place, but slips around in the damp- 
ness most mupleasantyy: 

In the matter of hand-shaking between the 
sexes, there is at times a subtile magnetism 
which accounts for many of the sudden fancies 
that take possession of our gentle sisters, to the 
bewilderment of their slow, prosaic relatives. A 
timid, irresolute, bashful way of shaking hands 
is secretly despised by these little hypocrites, 
whose sense of touch is delicately keen; and as 
they withdraw their slender palms they mentally 
consign the unfortunate stranger to the regions 
of pitying contempt, along with other worthy 
young men, who, for various equally trivial rea- 
sons, are riddled with ridicule through and 
through, and never know it. These fine dis- 
tinctions in the science of palmistry are seldom 
applicable on the opposite side, because ladies 
are in the habit of shaking hands by rule in a 
conventional fashion, with no personality about 
it whaiever: and so general is this practice that 
a youag -vioow of car acquaintance once became 
a belle from ne other quality than her way of 
shaking hands. Whether intentionally or not 
remains a secret, but, instead of standing off at 
arms-length and stiffly extending the tips of 
inanimate fingers, this dark-eyed little woman 
would walk up to a visitor, giving no sign of ex- 
tending her arm until she was close upon him, 
and then. when only a few inches apart, the hand 
was graciously offered, and the frank, cordial 
frasp seemed to say, ‘‘I am sincerely glad to 
mee you—you above all others!” 

The hand is an index of the disposition; and 
although the pressure of outside circumstances 
may have modified the original characteristics, 
the hand shows what nature intended the person 
to be, and what he would be if left to take his 
own way. ‘The artistic hand, for instance, with 
its extremely taper fingers and pink, almond- 
shaped nails, was never intended for work; and 
although you may find such hands toiling in the 
heaviest tasks, you may know that necessity or 
stern principle is forcing them along cont: to 
taste and inclination, and that if the outside 
pressure should cease they would instantly relax 
into happy indolence or a graceful trifling with 
sesthetics, such as painting flowers or cherub 
heads, playing fragments of dreamy music, tarn- 
ing the leaves of rare books, peeling a luscious 
peach, or holding up to the light a crystal glass 
with the red wine shining through the carved 
grape leaves on its border. Women with artistic 
fingers are apt to play with fancy-work, making 
little tableaux of their white hands and colored 
wool; but their normal condition is absolute 
indolence, sitting in an easy-chair arrayed in 
soft silken robes with their lovely helpless hands 
crossed upon their laps, perfect pictures of dolce 
K niente. Such women, if they have money, 
lead happy lives, generous in every thing but 
personal exertion, and generally considered mod- 
els of amiability ; if they are so unfortunate as 
to be poor, principle or affection may inspire 
them te work, but it will never come easily to 
them, and in spite ofthe best intentions they 
will remain inefficient to the last. The same 
may be said of men with extremely taper fingers : 
while rich they are charming members of soci- 
ety; but if poverty comes, woe to their wives! 
On them will fall all the burden and heat of the 
day. 
Another variety is the plebeian hand, broad 
and short, with coarse large fingers, finished with 
stumpy ends, and round nails with no sign of 
the half-moon upon their thick white surface, 
‘These hands are made for work—not the skillful 
mechanism or deft manipulation of the higher 
crafts, but simply that active strength and in- 
discriminating energy that can wield a shovel or 
scrub a floor with unapproachable celerity, al- 
though they would pause helplessly before a cab- 
inet-maker's tools or a sewing-machine. These 
are the hands that extend our railroads across 
the country, pile the bricks for our houses, and 
carry our mammoth trunks up into the fifth story 
of hotels; these are the hands that wash our 
clothes, scrub our floors, and build our fires; 
their hearty, good-natured, blundering owners 
are invaluable helpers in the land, and without 
their strength we should he but a puny nation. 
In democratic America the plebeian hand is often 
seen among the wealthy, but no amount of care 
is able to disguise its character. Pretty, rosy- 
cheeked girls, whose broad, plump hands have 








never been hardened by a moment's work, and ! 
whose short fingers sparkle with diamonds, may ; 
endeavor to appear elegantly languid like their 
taper-fingered companions, but in spite of them- 
selves their true nature breaks out in a romp 
with their little brothers in the back-yard, or the 
zest with which, at a later day, they enter into 
@ general house-cleaning. ‘hey are never 80 
happy as when at work; and, to straighten out 
the’ tangles of the world, they ought to marry 
the taper-fingered men, for they have energy 
enough in their honest, good-natured souls to 
carry the graceful idlers along all the days of 
their life without a murmur or even a conscious- 
ness of the true state of the matrimonial team. 

A third variety between the two already men- 
tioned is what may be called the mechanical 
hand, large and well shaped, with firm, straight 
fingers and square, broad nails—the hand of the 
useful and successful worker in every depart- 
ment of life. When you see such a hand you 
know that it can do something; and although it 
may belong to the millionaire, you feel sure that 
if all his wealth should disappear in one night, 
by the next that hand would be successfully em- 
ployed in some unaccustomed but naturally ap- 
propriate work; and if it should belong to a 
petted heiress, you know it could readily earn 
its living in some of the deft occupations of 
women, and enjoy it too right heartily. ‘These 
are the hands of our best surgeons, who carry 
life and death in their fingers. These are the 
hands of our best artists; for although there are 
many fragmentary and spasmodic musicians and 
painters among the taper fingers, their genius is 
marred by their indolence, and the mechanical 
hand carries off their honors. ‘These are the 
hands of the skillful craftsmen, the machinists 
and the engineers, who hold in their grasp the 
chained giant, and make him labor for the world. 
These are the hands of the practical man who, 
whatever may be his ition or wealth, is not 
ashamed to mend a hinge, repair a clock, trim 
a church for Christmas, make a swing at a pic- 
nic, or even light a fire and cook the dinner if 
the servants have deserted and the wife is sick. 
Every nail such hands drive in holds, every par- 
cel they tie up stays tied; in short, every thing 
they do they do it with their might, and therein 
lies the secret of their success. 

Mixed in between these grand divisions are 
numerous composite hands partaking of the 
characteristics of all three, and denoting a mix- 
ture of the same qualities. Sometimes a family 
will preserve a particular mould for generation 
after generation, but usually a cross-breed alters 
the type, and the hands become conglomerate. 
‘The American hand, generally speaking, is 
small both in men and women, and, incased in 
a glove, presents quite a contrast by its delicacy 
to the English and Continental hand; but re- 
move the glove, and the contrast is the other 
way—the imperfect shape and irregular fingers 
of the New World sinking into insignificance 
beside the statuesque outlines and shapely pro- 
portions of the Old World hand, large perhaps, 
but perfect enough for a sculptor’s model. Ac- 
cording to American ideas, the antique statues 
have hands too large for beauty, ar, as a Man- 
hattan belle once expressed it when looking at 
the Venus de Meiici, ‘‘she must have worn 
sevens at least.” The famous Venus of Milo is 
moulded on so mijestic a scale that we can 
easily imagine the grand sweep of the noble 
arms and the rounded curve of the perfect hand 
in spite of the missing marble: a goddess, in- 
deed! but where could she find a hand mighty 
enough to grasp hers? Certainly not among 
the men of the nineteenth century; her shapely 
fingers would crush their.soft palms at the first 
grasp. The hand is a test of the artist, both 
sculptor and painter; he may succeed with the 
face, but in nine cases out of ten he puts in a 
conventional hand, as though it was a matter of 
no importance; whereas, in reality, every hand 
has an expression of its own as decided as that 
of the face, and should be as carefully copied. 
Why should the hand be idealized more than 
the face? and in portraits where truth is the ob- 
ject sought, why should all the hands be lies? 
‘To the eye of affection the hand is dear just as 
it is. . A wife thinks the hand of her husband 
one of the dearest things on earth, hard-work- 
ing thongh it be; and the lover cherishes for 
the fair little hand of his mistress a tical 
tenderness worthy of the days of chivalry; he 
puts the ring on that slender third finger, and 
vows to love and protect his youthful bride; 
and although she grows old as time glides on, 
and the ring is worn to a mere thread, he still 
sees under the wrinkles that fair little hand that 
was laid so confidingly in his he is afraid to 
think how many years ago. 

The ancient science of palmistry, although now 
out of fashion, has quite as much truth in its ax- 
ioms as phrenology or physiognomy, and, to be 
just, quite as much nonsense. If the two lines 
which cross the palm horizontally run into each 
other on the thumb side, one is sure to be hanged, 
which it is a comfort to know; not that we have 
ever seen a hand where those two lines did run 
into each other, but we are still hopefully on the 
look-out. ‘The line of life, too, is a versatile di- 
vision, which changes its length with every change 
of gloves; and the line of poetry is entirely ob- 
literated by harnessing a horse or sweeping a 
room. But, in spite of these discrepancies, there 
is something in the doctrine of the thumb. A 
large, Jong thumb denotes power, and all great 
men are said to have large thumbs, just as they 
are said to have large noses. If the thumb is 
long from the second joint to the end ‘i Cenotes 
great obstinacy, or if you please, determination ; 
and careful observation will show that this is gen- 
erally true, as well as the converse proposition, 
that those who have this joint short are amiable 
and yielding. This buoy, showing the vicinity 
of the dreaded rock, may be useful to mariners 
about to launch their barks upon the unknown 
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‘size froin top to bottom. 


sea of matrimony. Stretch out your hands, ye 
gentle blondes ; your thumbs betray you; for al- 
most universally the second joint is long, and 
your innate obstinacy stands revealed. It is 
time the subject should be handled without 
gloves, and the truth proclaimed from the house- 
tops. Brunettes may blaze into fiery anger, and 
sparks may scintillate from their sharp speeches, 
but it is soon over; whereas, for steady, system- 
atic, enduring obstinacy, give me a dove-eyed, 
low-voiced blonde. Grant is a blonde, and his 
famous saying, ‘‘I intend to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,” is but a characteris- 
tic utterance of the temperament to which he 
belongs. His obstinacy won his battles, But, 
after all, it is only in the feminine hand that the 
length of the thumb becomes an important ques- 
tion, Men have so much obstinacy, any way, 
that the exact quantity more or less is of small 
interest. What do we care whether the water 
is thirty or thirty-one feet over our heads, pro- 
vided we are to be drowned in it all the same? 
As people grow old their hands seem to acquire 
a general expression of the general character. 
Misers’ fingers look like clutching claws; epi- 
cures have fat, pulpy fingers, luxurious in every 
motion ; nervous, vacillating people play with the 
table ornaments, scribble on book margins, break 
paper-cutters, trifle with pieces of string, or beat 
tattoos upon their chair arms until steady-going 
old gentlemen, vexed in the profoundest depths 
of their orderly souls, rise in sudden wrath and 
leave the room. -As a point of etiquette it is 
quite an art to manage the hands and keep them 
in graceful repose; in short, the science of good 
Manners may be summed up in these words—to 
know how to keep still. The size of the hand is 
8 matter of taste, although common-sense dic- 
tates that a man’s hand should be large and a 
woman’s small. When we see a man with little, 
puny ‘fingers placing the wedding-ring upon a 
hand twice neler as his own, we feel the incon- 
gruity, although, no doubt, the sturdy wife will 
take good care of him; and there is no law to 
prevent little men from marrying large women, 
as they go often do. A small hand is out of 
place on a man, and one is afraid that in an 
emergency it will be found wanting; and if, in 
addition, it is soft and white, we immediately as- 
sociate it with ribbons and tapes, pomatum and 
gorgeous neck-ties—the inevitable sweet Will- 
iam behind the counter. Red hands accompany 
youth young persons scarcely ever have white 

ands—one of the few beauties belonging to the 
afternoon of life. Active young blood rushes to 
the surface, and growing youths gaze with de- 
spair at their beet-colored hands. Time alone 
can remedy the difficulty, unless it is caused by 
atight armhole or tight lacing, in which case the 
scissors are prescribed. 

The wrist belongs to the hand, because it can 
scarcely ever be concealed, in spite of the well- 
starched cuffs of the gentlemen, or the broad 
bracelets of the ladies. A beantiful wrist is a 
rare beauty, an ugly wrist a common defect. On 
a man the wrist should be strong, smooth, and 
not disfigured by visible tendons or knobs; on a 
woman the wrist should be small, round, and 
delicately veined inside, gradually increasing in 
size above; for no matter how small the wrist 
may be, it is not beautiful if there is nothing but 
wrist all the way up. 

Gloves are a sign of the wearer's taste, and it 
is said you can always tell a lady by her gloves. 
However that may be, the study of gloves is 
amusing, from the fonr-buttoned lavender of the 
belle down to the white cotton glove of the negro 
waiter. Gentlemen, as a rule, scorn to fasten 
their gloves, and having souls above buttons, 
they consider the gaping corners a masculine 
prerogative. Ladies are apt to wear gloves that 
are too small, cramping their hands into an un- 
natural shape that would wound the sensitive eye 
of a sculptor, who knows that no hand was ever 
intended to look like a block of wood, the same 
When you see a lady 
under forty years of age whose gloves are go long 
that the empty tips flap loosely far beyond the 
ends of her fingers, and so large that the wrinkled 
kid envelopes her hand in shapeless folds, you 
may know she is without hope in the world. She 
may be busily employed, she may be an advocate 
for female suffrage, she may be rich, but, all the 
same, she is a desolate creature, caring little as 
regards her own personality for the present, and 
expecting nothing from the future. Give that 
forlorn palm a hearty shake, ye cluvalrous-heart- 
ed brothers, say a kind word to the cheerless 
face, for those gloves are a sign that the last 
gleam of hope has departed, feminine vanity is 
dead, and all is over! 





A CHINESE FUNERAL IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


HE deceased was the wife of a Chinese doc- 
tor, and the funereal feast was spread upon 
tables placed in the open street. These tables 
were covered with all sorts of edibles, including 
pyramids of fruit and whole cooked and un- 
cvoked hogs. E 
The rose-wood coffin was at one end of the 
principal table, and beside it stood a man mut- 
tering Chinese words, and making a hideous 
noise with clashing cymbals. Twelve women 
with white cloths wrapped about their heads and 
faces walked round about the coffin ; one of these 
women carried an infant with its head also en- 
veloped with a white cloth. This infant, we be- 
lieve, was the child of the deceased. The bal- 
conies of the houses on both sides of the narrow 
street < crc crowded with women ir: their strange 
head-dresses, looking on with smiling and cheer- 
ful faces, without any appearance of sadness, for 
all were paid mourners. After the display had 
been well exhibited, amidst much shouting, noise, 
and confusion, the hack-drivers and express-men 
drove through the crowd, and took the corpse, 
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mourners, and feast to the grave-yard, When 
they arrived there the tables were again spread, 
as an offering to the spirit of the deceased, the 
women kneeling round, howling and making a 
great noise, in which the baby also joined; but 
whether it did so from fright caused by the fear- 
ful noise, or in response to a severe pinching, we 
can not decide, although we are inclined to think 
that it did so from the latter cause. 

At the last each person received a pair of chop- 
sticks, which he partially burned and then stuck 
in the ground, and to each was given from a bag 
a small piece of paper containing money. ‘The 
body was placed in the receiving vault; the ta- 
bles and edibles were reloaded on the wagons, 
and the funeral procession returned home. 

The bodies of the deceased are placed in the 
receiving vault to await the annual shipment 
back to China; for once a yeara mandarin sends 
& vessel to California for this purpose, all the 
resident Chinese «niting, Masonic fashion, in 
paying the expense. 

It has been stated in some of the newspapers 
that the door of the receiving vault used by the 
Chinese is splashed with blood ; but this is not 
80. The door is simply covered with unsightly 
splashes of red wax, coming from the tapers 
burned in front of it. ‘These are placed on little 
sticks, like small rocket sticks, and left swealin 
in the wind until burned up or blown ont, an 
splashing the door with the melted wax. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To oLxawse A Borris on Caste CBueT THAT HAS 
OonTaDVED Savoz, ETo.—Any bottle, etc., can be clean- 
ed by dropping in about a tea-epdonful of ahot, and 
then putting in some warm suds, shaking up and 
down. Dry the shot for another time. If you bave 
not shot on hand, a few small and smooth pebbles out 
of the garden alley will answer. 

Bottles that have held rose-water should never be 
used for any flavoring extracts. The spirits are de- 
stroyed at once. 

To remove the cork from a bottle when ft has fallen 
in, take a strong piece of twinc, passing it into the 
bottle double, holding the ends in your hand; slip it 
so that the string will be around the cork, which must 
be in a position to slip out. Draw the string gently, 
and the cork will come ont with it. 

In buying flour always look at the color. If it is 
white, with a slight straw-color tint in it, buy it; but 
refuse it if it is a bluish-white, or has small black 
specks in it. Then wet a little of it, and knead it be- 
tween the fingers. If it works sticky, it is poor. Try 
it again by squeezing some of it in your hand. If it 
retains the shape given to it by the hand, it is a good 
sign. 


To nm a Pracr or Ants.—Have a large sponge; 
wash it well and squeeze dry, which will leave the 
cells wide open. Put it on a plate, and sprinkle some 
fine white sugar overit, not letting any go on the plate. 
The ants will soon collect upon the sponge. Dip it 
into scalding water, which will kill them at once, 
Squeeze out the water, and repeat until all are gone. 

Peach kernels or rose leaves steeped in brandy make 
an agreeable flavor for puddings, cakes, etc. 

Appr Fioat.—One pint of stewed apples; when 
cold, sweeten and flavor to taste. Just as you want to 
send to table, add the beaten whites of four egga, light- 
ly stirred into it, With cream this makes a nice des- 
sert, 

Apples stewed for sauce should be pared, cored, and 
put into cold water until they are ready to be cooked, 
to keep them from discoloring. Add alittle water, put- 
ting them in a porcelain kettle or stew-pan. Cover 
them, and let them cook gently. Look at them often 
to see if they need more water, but do not stir them 
until they are done, or yon will have them lumpy and 
rough; when eoft, stir and mash, add a little butter, 
ran through a colander, sweeten, and set away to get 
cold. 

Make a nice crust, and line a bow] with it that has 
been well buttered; fill with sliced apples, and sugar 
enough to sweeten them, the peel and juice of one 
lemon. Cover with crust, pinch the edges together, . 
flour a cloth and tie it around the top of the bow! very 
securely, 80 that it will not slip, and put into fast-boil- 
ing water; boil from one and a half to two hours, ac- 
cording to size, not letting it stop at all, and keeping 
it well covered with water. Eat with cream, or a sauce 
of butter and sugar. 

Avpiz Soorr.xt (very nice).—Stew the apples just as 
you do for sauce, adding a little lemon peel and juice, 
omitting the butter; lay them pretty high around the 
inside of a baking dish. Make a custard of the yolks 
of two eggs to one pint of milk; add a little cinnamon 
and sugar. Let it cool, and then pour it into the dish; 
beat the whites, and spread over the top, browning it a 
little In the oven. Sprinkle a small quantity of sugar 
over it: it will brown sooner. The apples should be 
about half an inch thick at the bottom and sides of the 
dish. 

Arvrts Mreraur.—Pare, core, and stew ten apples 
in as little water as possible ; season as sauce, putting 
in a very little butter. Put into a pudding-dish in a 
cool oven; add the beaten whites of four eggs as you 
would icing; sprinkle sugar on top, and brown. A 
little custard may be used, stead of apple, in cups, 
sweetening and flavoring it. 

Arrie i-upprme (very good).—One quart of grated 
apples that hay > been pared but not cooked; add to 
it a quarter of a pound of melted butter, half # pound 
of white sugar, cinnamon .. any spice that may be 
wished, yolks of eight eggs, heaten ; then the beaten 
whites. Have the pie-dish lined with puff paste, fill 
up with the apple mixture, and bake as any other cus- 
tard ple. 

Appts Cossteg wirnour Ceust.—Two pounds of 
pared, cored, and sliced apples, Put them into a pan 
that can be covered; add one pound white sugar, juice 
of three lemons, grated rind of half a lemon; cook 
two hours, put into a mould, and eat with cream. De- 
licious, 

Tartoca Pupprne (delicious).—A quarter of a pound. 
of tapioca ; soak overnight ; in the morning pour off, 
and put in one and a quarter quarts of boiling water ; 
sweeten and flavor to taste. Take six or eight apples, 
tart ones, pare, core, and stand them in a baking dish ; 
fill the middle with engar and a little cinnamon, pour 
the tapioca over, and bake until the apples are done. 
Eat cold with cream. If preferred, the apples can be 
pared, cored, and cut smallish; put into the dish, and 
ponr over the tapioca, baking until done. If you want 

to make it in a hurry, instead of soaking overnight, 
ponr boiling water on in the morning, and stir until it 
looks like thin starch, 
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WILL IT PAY? 


VG girl is not in the least like Edith Lisle, 
but she greatly admires Edith, and is only 
too ready to defer to her always. I think Edith’s 
success with her, and with others, is owing chief- 
ly to her inches; she is nearly six feet in height, 
and is an exceedingly stately young person. I 
am never surry when Maud perceives that she 
has ground for differing from her in opinion, or 
for criticising her in action. 
quite dead to the delight mortals feel when they 
see for an instant their ideal personified; but 
this headlong worship of young people for each 
other, charming as it may be in some of its as- 
pects, is also most painful. We all know what 
comes of it in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 


We stay at Dr. Lisle’s when we are in town. 
I do not refer to the Rev. Dr. Lisle, but his 
brother. The doctor was my father’s friend, 
and when they bought their house they assigned 
a room to me, which I was glad to furnish. 
There are also boarders in the house who are 
not transient. I went there with Maud on the 
day we visited Rag Fair, and was amuse¢d to 
hear Mrs. Markham say to Miss Traver, after 
dinner, when we went into the parlor, 

“Now, my dear, let us have your report of 
the day.” < 

Miss Traver is accustomed to this kind of 
catechising, and likes’it, and I felt quite certain 
that, as she was in her usual good spirits, we 
should have something like a ively argument, 
which would be as beneficial to my gitl as a lec- 
ture on mental philosophy or moral science. 
Miss Traver is quite handsome, and a belle in 
her circle. In speech she is rather reckless, and 
80 inspires, I am inclined to think, a sort of 
‘* pleasing fear.” Nobody knows what she will 
say on any subject; it is only evident that she 
will say the thing that is uppermost in her mind, 
and it will please, pain, or offend as happens. I 
have sometimes felt, though, that destitute as 
she appears of reticence and tact, she has really 
® more than usual share of each. 

Mrs. Markham is a lady who has been com- 
pelled to look after her own affairs, having met, 
since the death of her husband, as she tells me, 
nobody whom she felt she could rely upon as she 
could upon herself. Whether she has reason to 
trust herself you may judge.’ She was left with 
property valued at fifty thousand dollars, and has 
maultiplied that sum by four, and the doctor says 
that her investments are considered as safe as 
any that are made. 

‘iss Traver answered this lady : . 

“*Went shopping; bought a camel’s-hair 
shawl for a doll; drove in the Park—drove, 
mind; lunched at Delmonico's ; am going to the 
opera.” 

While this answer was being made I conld see 
Maud’s eyes fixing into a kind of stare, which 
makes her look sometimes as if she had a ‘‘ vis- 
ion.” At such moments I fancy the mists which 
lie around. the horizon lift, and reveal to her an 
expanse of which she had not dreamed. Some- 
times I feel that it would be worth all I have to 
give to be able to penetrate to the secret of her 
thoughts in sach moments.- I might then dis- 
cover that this business I have undertaken is 
really less fearful than I sometimes feel it to be. 

Edith Lisle stood by the piano, with her hand 
on a parcel which had been brought in while we 
were at dinner. She had eagerly opened it, and 
after a glance of satiction id turned from it 
again. I noticed now that u mend moved over 
the package nervously, as if:she wanted to say 
something about it, yet doubted the wisdom of 
doing so. . ‘ 

‘Nonsense about the doll. I believe the rest, 
though,” she said. - : 

Maud looked relieved. This was, apparently, 
just what she had been thinking. . 

“¢The doll is the truest part of the account, 
said Miss Traver; ‘‘ though the rest of it is true 
enough. I went shopping with Mrs, Drake. 
Florence is going away to boarding-school.” 

“Florence Drake!” exclaimed Mrs. Mark- 
ham. ‘ Why, how old is the child? It seems 
‘nt the other day I had her in my arms, a 
oe She is ten,” said Miss Traver. 

“ And going to boarding-school !” 

“© With her doll,” answered Miss Traver. 

“© And her doll’s camel’s-hair shawl,” added 
Edith, slowly. : 

“ Any thing, I suppose, to get rid of a respon- 
sibility,” said Mrs. Markham. ‘‘ First, it was 
housekeeping that was too much for Mrs. Drake, 
and now it's the care of her child. I wonder 
she can take the trouble to breathe. Girls, I 
know how that woman began. Every thing was 
a bore. A fine republic we shall have in two or 
three generations, with such mothers managing 
our homes for us! ‘I’hink of shopping like that! 
I would sooner put my purse into the hands of 
an idiot. If she were the daughter of a king— 
a born princess—there might be some excuse for 
her ignorance of what she might see and hear, 
and can’t be forgiven for not seeing and hearing, 
the instant she steps outside her door. Fifty 
dollars on a doll!” 

**Look at this sacque,” said Edith ; and she 
now opened the package lying on the piano, “I 
bought this for fifteen dollars, and it is to cover 
the nakedness of a living being. Look at it; it 
is for a minister’s daughter—a girl twelve years 
old. Her father commissioned me to buy a gar- 
ment for her.” 

We all examined the sacque. Maud was all 
-admiration, and expressed more than she would 
have been likely to do but for the embarrassment 
and consciousness she exhibited at the moment 
when Edith began to speak of the country min- 
ister. Mrs. Markham said nothing until Edith 
asked her opinion, whereupon she once more ex- 

amined the sacque, inside and out, and then pro- 
nounced her judgment. 


I hope I am not” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘“My dear Edith, if you paid fifteen dollars 
for that garment, you allowed yourself to be im- 
posed upon. ‘The material could not have cost 
five dollars—the labor less than two. With 
Harper's Bazar, or any other good pattern, for 
a guide, yon might have saved the minister a 
great deal of money.” 

Miss ‘Traver said, laughing, ‘‘ Impossible! 
How could Edith have made such a mistake?” 

Edith paid no attention to that remark, but 
very seriously addressed herself to Mrs. Mark- 
ham: ‘‘ Even if it is so, and I do not dispute it, 
you might as well expect me— How could I 
ever find time to run about looking for cheap 
material and women to do the work ?” 

“*T don’t say it was possible for you to do it,” 
answered Mrs. Markham, ‘‘but that the same 
result might have been arrived at, at a very 
trifling cost, by a person who Aad the time. If 
I had a girl to educate,” she added, as if she 
were addressing a roomful, ‘‘she should learn 
how to shop. I mean, she should have some 
knowledge of the real value of things,—Miss 
Jones, what do you think ?” 


“T think,” I said, reminded of my text, of the 4 


morning, from which I had preached to Maud at 
Rag Fair—‘“‘ I think that whatever is worth do- 
ing is worth doing well. Women are obliged to 
shop, and the most of them have no prejudice 
against the occupation. ‘They ought, then, to 
understand the value of things. It would pay.” 


4 





was really worth, and she had told her about 


eight dollars, but not ten cents above that. 


““Then they shall have it at that price!” ex- 
claimed Edith. ‘‘They have no money to throw 
away. They shall not be the losers by me. As 

ou say, I might have had the thing made in the 
jouse or out of it.” 

“There is good stuff there,” said Mrs. Mark- 
ham. ‘‘She can be made to see a thing, and 
she isn’t lazy or selfish.” 

On the whole I was glad that Maud had heard 
this talk, although I knew that the precious X. 
in her pocket-book had been depreciated by it, 
and that it would be a long time before she could 
see again, as she had seen the right before, and 
all day, indeed, that it was a small fortune. 


—_—_—_—_ .- 


PRINCESS JOHANNA VON 
BISMARCK. . 


Oe readers will be interestedj in the ac- 
companying striking portrait of Princess 
Bismarck, the wife of the statesman whom re- 
cent events have placed at the head of the world’s 
diplomatists. 

Johanna Friedrike Charlotte Eleanore von 
Bismarck—for by this long array of names was 
our heroine baptized, after the German fashion— 
was born April 11, 1824, of a noblé Pomeranian 
family. “Her father, Heinrich Ernst Jacob von 


“ Very true,” said Mrs, Markham; ‘it pa 
in the long run, and in the short run too, to do 
what one must do well, perfectly well. When 
I think of young men I know of, who are work- 





PRINCESS JOHANNA VON BISMARCK, 


ing for a moderate salary, and are considered - 


eligible matches, and see how they marry and 
put their hard-earned money into the hands of 
girls who are as ignorant as children of what it 
ought to command in the market, and of what 
they ought to spend it on, I can’t wonder that 
the newspapers are filled, as they are, with ac- 
counts of dishonorable business transactions. 
They say that women will purify politics. I 
wonld like to see them doing what they might 
to'purify trade.” i hi 

“1 shall never go about beating down the 
prices of dealers,” said Edith, with spirit. 

“No,” said Mrs. Markham, ‘‘I hope not; 
but you will acknowledge that itavould be worth 
while to know what a thing is worth before you 
give your money for it. Believe me, it will pay 
you to know how to shop.” 

She did not mitigate this remark by the ad- 
dition of a word. Edith folded her sacque, and 
said nothing; but she looked not altogether 
pleased. After Miss Traver had left the parlor 
she went out and did not come back again until 
Mrs, Markham had gone to her own room. 
Then she returned and devoted herself to Mand. 

But that was not the last of the sacque. In 
the morning Mrs. Markham told me that Edith 
had made her say what she thought the garment 
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Puttkamer, of Viarthem, belonged to the ancient 
family of lords of the manor, Von Schlawe, Von 
Ragenwalde, and Counts of Newenburg and 
Tauchel, who, since the fourteenth century, have 
ranked among the most powerful of the Pome- 
ranian nobles, - Their. present game, Pattkamer, . 
is a corruption of their Polish official title, Pod- 
komorzy, or under-chamberlain. Her mother, 
Littegarde von Glasenapp, of Reinfeld, was de- 
scended from one of the great Pomeranian fam- 
ilies who, as proprietors of castles, maintained a 
superiority over the petty nobility. % 
Prince Bismarck first made the acquaintance 
of his wife at the house of his friend Moritz von 
Blankenburg, a well-known leader of the con- 
servative party in the Prussian House of Del- 
egates and the Diet. Their acquaintance be- 
came more intimate while on a journey to the 
Hartz, on which both accompanied the Blanken- 
burgs. It was no easy matter for the ‘mad Bis- 
marck,” as he was then called in Pomerania, to 
obtain the hand of his chosen bride, whose par- 
ents yielded with difficulty to his entreaties. 
Shortly after the first German diet in which he 
began to take # stand as a political leader, on 
the 28th of July, 1847, Deichhauptmann von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen married Friulein Johan- 
na von Puttkamer. They went to Italy on their 
wedding tour, and then set up housekeeping in 
the old quiet stone mansion of the Bismarcks at 
Schénhausen, in their old provincialhome. Here, 
where Bismarck himself was born, his first child 
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and only daughter, Marie Elizabeth Johanna, 
was born on the 2ist of August, 1848. Of his 
two sons, the elder, Herbert Nicolaus Heinrich 
Ferdinand, was born at Berlin on the 29th of 
December, 1849; and the younger, Wilhelm Otto 
Albrecht, at Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 1st 
of August, 1852. 

Madame Bismarck is a thoroughly domestic 
woman, She accompanies her husband wher- 
ever he is called by his duties, and creates for 
him the home ‘life which the great statesman 
loves so well, and in which he finds repose and 
refreshment from his labors. She is universally 
esteemed and loved, and may be regarded as a 
Boe: Seecumen of a model German wife and 
mother. 





MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


AtMOSst every body is fond of this delicious 
esculent, but the mystery and trouble at- 
tached to the old system of cultivating it have 
deterred all but the best gardeners from attempt- 
ing it; of late years the French have greatly sim- 
plified it, and their practice can.be easily adopt- 
ed by any one having a warm, dry cellar. 

The main supply for the Paris markets is 
grown in’ the quarries at Montrouge, Frépil- 
lon, Méry-sur-Ouse, Sous-Bicétre, Moulin de la 
Roche, and at Bagneaux. These quarries, from 
whence are taken the blocks of stone used for 
building purposes, are not open at the top, but 


-Tesemble great mines, being from twenty to one 


hundred and sixty feet below the surface, and en- 
tered by perpendicular shafts, the mushrooms 
being grown on the floors of the chambers, 
galleries, and headings. This cultivation is 
carried on to such an extent that some culti- 
vators have from ten to twenty miles of mush- 
room beds in these strange places, Large 
quantities, however, are grown’ im ordimary cel- 
lars where the temperature can pe kept at about 
50° Fahr., and all light and draughts of cold 


In growing them in cellars three modes of ar- 
rangement of the beds are adopted, one forming 
long beds on the floor, the second on shelves, 
and the third in tubs. We will first proceed to 
give directions for preparing the manure, and 
then give the modes of using it in these various 
ways. : 

a any open shed, or place where it can be pro- 
tected from heavy rains, ordi: fresh horse 
manure, entirely free from rubbish of any kind, 
is to be made up into beds about two feet thick, 
or a little more, pressing it down with the fork 
as it is laid up, and then treading it down firm- 
ly; after being thoroughly watered it is again 
trodden down and left to ferment for eight or 
ten days; then it should be turned over and made 
into a similar bed again, placing the manare that 
was on the outside of the first bed in the centre 
of the second bed. In ten days or a fortnight it 


‘| air can be excluded. 


' will be ready for use. ~ 


In making beds on the floor of the cellar the 


: Manure, prepared as above directed, should be 


laid-up in ridges, either angular or of a semi- 
circulay ‘shape, about twenty-six inches wide at 
the base and the same height in the centre. The 


‘| manmre should be firmly and closely laid, and ifat 


the end of ten or twelve days it should indicate a 

temperature of about 76° Fahr., it may then be 

spanned. A greater temperature than this will 
léstroy the spawn. 

The spawn, which comes in the form of bricks, 
and can be had of any of our leading seedsmen, 
should be broken in pieces about the size of a 
hen’s egg, and inserted an inch and a quarter 
deep in the bed, commencing on a line about 
six inches froth the base, the holes being from 
twelve to fourteen inches apart on the row. 
Sometimes two rows of spawn are used, about 
seven inchea-apart; in this case the holes for the 
spawn should alternate with each other. After 
the spawn is inserted the holes are closed with 
manure firmly pressed over it. After eight or 
ten days the bed should be examined, to ascertain 
whether the spawn has taken, which may be 
known by its developing little white, thread-like 
filaments. If some of it has not started, then 
fresh pieces should be inserted. The bed should 
be now covered with a covering about an inch or 
two thick of good, fresh soil, screened through a 


| coarse sieve. 


After a few days the mushrooms will show 
themselves. They should be gathered every oth- 
er day, not using a knife for this purpose, but 
pulling them with a slight twist of the hand, 

reaking them off in the soil. Any holes that 
may be made in gathering them should be filled 
up with fresh soil. 

Shelves about three feet apart may be made 
one above another against the cellar wall, upon 
which to grow them ; in this case the shelves are 
first covered with a layer of fresh soil two or 
three inches thick before the. manure is put 
upon them ; the bed is then prepared and treat- 
ed as in the first case, being laid up angtewise 
against the wall. rf 

In growing them in tubs—and this is the mode 
we would recommend to our readers—take any 
common barrel and saw it in halves crosswise. 
Bore four or five holes in the bottoms, and fill 
them two or three inches deep with fresh soil ; 
then add the manure until the tub is half full; 
then place six or seven pieces of spawn upon it, 
and fill the tub full of manure, pressing it well 
down, and rounding it off dome-shaped. At the 
end of ten days examine it, and if the spawn has 
taken, cover it with an inch or two of soil, as in 
the case of the other beds. 

The two main points to be attended to are 
that the temperature of the bed is at its proper 
height when the spawn is inserted, and that it 
should not be covered with soi] until the spawn 
is well developed. The temperature of the at- 
mosphere in the cellar should be kept as near 
50° as possible, and all draughts of air and light 
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avoided. Should the beds become dry, they may 
be watered by gently sprinkling them with water 
at blood-heat, or about 100°. nei 

If the proper temperstara can be maintained, 
the beds can be le at any season of the year. 
They will yield a crop for three or four weeks, 
and smaller second crop can be had by adding 
a dressing about half an inch thick of fresh soil, 
beating it down moderately with a spade, and 
watering it with blood-warm water. 








This system differs from the old modes in 
srowing them entirely in the dark, not using 
imy soil mixed with the manure, and using the 
nanure as it comes from the stable, merely 
shaking oat the longest litter. By growing them 
n the dark we also get rid of the trouble of 
ieeping the beds covered three or four inches 
hick with straw or long litter, as was required 
tinder the old systems. 


BRETON WOMEN AT A PARDON. 


Ep Heke is no part of France so interesting 
to a traveler of antiquarian proclivities as 
Brittany. In this sea-girt corner of the king- 
dom, remote from Paris and its vanities, the 
quaint dress, customs, and even language of the 
ancient Celts have been preserved with more or 
less fidelity to the present time. Here are found 
the Druidical monuments of Carnac, the finest 
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tegrity, headstrong willfalness, and indomitable 
courage that signalized their Armorican ances- 
tors. Their language so closely resembles the 
ancient Gaelic that they and the Welsh can readi- 
ly understand each other. They are a deeply 
religious people, and cling to the traditions and 
observances of their sires as tenaciously as to their 
dress and tongue. Among the yeany religious 
festivals which they celebrate with great fervor 
are the Pardons, as they are called, of St. Anne 


BRETON WOMEN AT A PARDON. 


remains extant of that strange people, who be- 
ueathed so much of their spirit to modern 
rance; and here the country seems peopled 
with memories of Crsar and his legions. It 
was in Brittany that the decisive battle was 
fought which gave Gaul to the Romans, and 
which ceased only with the total destruction of 
the Breton fleet in the bay of Morbihan. The 
Bretons are still distinguished for the stern in- 


of Auray, and of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, at 
Guingamp. The former is continued through- 
out the summer from Whitsuntide, but is at its 
height on the saint's day—St. Anne's Day—most 
especially cherished in that town, of which she is 
Feeardad: as the patroness. The Pardon of 
Guingamp takts place on the Saturday before 
the first Sunday in July. It is attended by as 
many as 10,000 people of all classes, whole fami- 
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lies coming together—men, women, and chil- 
dren—whole villages sending up the congrega- 
tion of the parish church, with the clergy at their 
ead, bearing crucifixes, caskets of relies, ban- 
ners, garlands, and wax-candles—the last-men- 
tioned for votive offerings given by the faithfal. 
The picturesque dress both of the men and wom- 
en will be remarked. The men wear their loug 
hair, broad hats with velvet streamers, 
stand-up collars, short jackets, and tight breech- 








es, with embroidered leather belts and wooden 
shoes, and carry as pilgrims long staves in their 
hands, The women and girls, in their singu- 
larly shaped white caps, bright-colored bodices, - 
shawl handkerchiefs, and brocaded silk aprons, 
look not less quaint and old-fashioned, as they 
stand with their huge candles, or their chaplets . 
of flowers, by the way-side, around the conse- 
crated fountain, or at the doors of the church. 
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TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 





THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


(NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N- v) 
THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Quarter from 
Oct. 1, 1874, to Jan. 1, 1872, will be sent, On Trial, 
for Only FIFTY CENTS! Try the TRIAL TRIP! 


FROM 








THE RURAL NEW-YORKER will be sent from 
Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1873, — FIFTEEN MONTHS 
(65 Nos.)—for $3; or two copies (to different post- 
offices, if desired,) the same time, for $5, which 
fs giving TWENTY - SIX NUMBERS FREE! 


BE. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELs, 


THE AMERICUS Ciug 


BOUQUET, 
The Perfume of the Sersoa, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROsk, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 
de, be, be, de | 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, ' 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey St, ¥ 7 


REAL JET JEWELRY, 


We have just imported from Whitby, England, , 
large assortment of new patterns of Real Jet Jevein, 
consisting of * 

Rarrings at $9, $2 50, $8, $8 50, $4 per pair. 

Brooches, $2, $2 50, $8, $%, $5 each. 
Crosses, $2, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Lockets, $2 50, $8, $4, $5 each. 

Bracelete, $4, %, $6, $8, $9, $10 per pair. 

Sets of Brooch and Earrings, $4, $5, $4, $3 a set. 

Necklaces (beads), $5, $6, $8, $10 each. 

Necklaces with Pendants, 96, $8, $10, $12, $15, f1Sex:. 

‘We will send any of these to any part of the (x1- 
States by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price; 
























STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 
gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com- 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as- 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The ‘works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 








most accomplished talent in de- 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin- 


if not satisfactory they can be returned in the m- 
way, and the money will be promptly refundel. 
ordering please state if a plain or ornamental pots: 
is desired. 














Moore's Rural New-Yorker, 


The Great National Llustrated Weekly, is the 
STANDARD AuTHoriTy on Agriculture, Hortieul- 
ture, Ete., and a favorite Literary and Family 
Paper all over the Continent. It is Ably Edited, 
Finely Mlustrated, and by far the Largest, Best 
and Cheapest Journal of its Class in the World! 
For over Twenty Years it has been the most Pop- 
ular Weekly in its Sphere, but its Contents, Style 
and Reduced Price for 1872 will render it still 


ery and method of manufac- 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 


HOWARD & 60, 


Jewelers, No. 865 Broadway, New Yor 
Also Agents for Waltham Watches. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER 


(Successors to Strasburger, Frits, & Pfeiffer, 
Iuportzzs or GERMAN, FRENCH, axp ENGL 









TOYS, 
China & Fancy Good:, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICA 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c, 


394 Broadway, near Canal St, HY. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Furr 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to si) 
the general demand. 


PARIS KID GLOVES 
UNION ADAMS & Cl, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST OPENED A BEAUTIFUL AND EL 
GANT VARIETY OF THE CELEBRATED, 


P. L. AUBERT’ | 


Kid & Dog Skin Gl 


Ladies & Gentleme2 


se FETY" OL 
DENSLOW & Se see 










926-1000. 
HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
a 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $5. 
98 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
89 Inches long, weight 8 oz., only e 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St. and 
951 Grand 8t., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of sample and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 


more acceptable. Only @2.50 a Year; @2 in 
Clubs, Great Premiums to Club Agents. Speci- 
mens, &c., sent free, Drafts, P.O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters at our ‘Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 
G. SCHIRMER'’S 


New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 


Containing over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music. Subscribers residing in New York City 


















Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keepe clean and free from ver- 
min 2 to any add © cta. 
(prepaid), 12 Mate in a Pkg. d in- 

ide measurement of cage. Nothin; 
upon these Mats to injure the birde’ 
feet. M’f're’ depots, 2693/ Pearl St., 

N. ¥.; 414 Arch St., Philadelphia. J. 
Broxesr & Co., 1140 Broadway. 
stamp for circular. 
SCHENCK & CO., 26934 Pearl St, New York. 


——_—_—_ ee 
For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
$290 Adgress U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, Ne. 


and vicinity can have the music delivered at their res- 
Send or call for Circulara. 


idences. 





& DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


NICOL 


REAL RRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 







ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FIND SILVHR-PLATED WARE. 









Buyers of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lino 
z, are hereby informed that all such goods are not manufactured at 
limit our Name and the Wamsnutta Ticket to our Bleached Shi 


stings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 


i] 
Sh h i 
in all cases appear with this notice. 
| rt) 


GD, oe ie, di 
: Or Dennett “Yer My 














New Beprorp, Mass., 


os reco! 
June 1st, 1867. tolife and property. A lighted 


Broket wit pont eae one 
ra, drug} rc. 0 
pelo dice ate area 

ne, N. Y.; 8 Custom 
vert St, Baltimore, Md. ; 61 & Water 
or Cleveland, 0. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
at TOR rs 
Fair of the American Instiat 
‘Together with the origina] Oi Pes 
CALL AND SEE THEY 
Ea- Hiuatrated Catalogues to be bal PH 


fair, or on application to 
: CO., 
L. PRANG & C0. g 
“NECTAR 
THEA NEY 
BLACK 


with the Green Ti Uo pe 
ranted to salt si 


‘Wanisutta N 




















































































































Orrice or Waxsutra Mus, New Brproxp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fally equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, suppliod with machinery of the moet approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; 60 that we arc now making our goods finer, heavier, 
and handsomer than ever before. 

‘The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 

All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 
— | quantity, and as of our manufacture. 

The Agents for the gale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 

et Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 

CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, $71 Chestnut Street. 

CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 21 German Street. 

co JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


WORCH, destrorer of 
MOTHS IN FURNITUS 


C. a 
erin of OF 
only reliable remedy for STs, : 
The only fp Fonrth ATEN a Yor 
IFLES, Shot-6a 
R Trateriat. weitetor 
xax Gox Worxs, Pittaba 
ers, &c., booght or trai 


a 
me 

Pa, Ay ee 
for, Agents 


THOS, BENNETT, Jz, Agent. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISE: 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both aides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, brile 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very Anest material, they poe- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever eold in the 
United States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the loading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

cw Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to cach piece bear- 
ng @ picture of the Beaver, precisely 
lke the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sele Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises..............@ $2 25..$18 50 
6 Linen st seeeccesrseees@ 4 75.. 98 50 
1 Bridal Set (3 pieces).......... Gsvstcesiee3/ 18.00 
2 00.. 18 0 
2 T6.. 16 50 
2%.. 67% 
300.. 900 
4 50.. 18 50 
6 00.. 15 00 
9 00.. 37 00 
5 00.. 10 00 
8 75.. 750 








6 Pairs Muslin Drawers..........@ 
6 “ Linen WO seeeeeeee @® 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 
8 Tocked “ WO aeeeeeereee @ 
8 Plain Maslin Night Dresses....@ 
8 Tucked Cambric ** “1G 
8Embrd  “ * 4 @ 
2 Flannel Skirts.................@ 

@ 


2 Coreet Covers...............4. 





ais MH saau ves eee eeceswaenee 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 850.. 
1 Robe de Chambre........ te censeeanes 
#300 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outat 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Express. Every article ia made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & ‘TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T., 
NEW YORK. 
N OW OPENING, 
8 large stock of 





LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 
EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, ‘ 
FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &c. 








All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to the 
Trade only. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
891 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
a7 FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -“ 

war SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, | 









in Be Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wilson 00 $85.00 
New B& er - = 32.50 65.00 
Elias = « 35. 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
Classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines, 


FRED. GMITH, 
Clas of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyaboga 0e., 0. 


The Wriaox Sxwixo Macutwes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Btates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GLYCERINE OAK#E. 


Rawoutz's Tor-er Giroggnee Caxs is unequaled for 
‘Washing, Shaving, Stampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Warh; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

mplévand chapping. | Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. Forsaale by dra; Marx & Rawotts, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 
eltewenats areca Bein bn deere alae had 
$9 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. ~ 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











A.™ STEWART & CO. 

Continue the sale of 
MOQUETTE CARPETS, 
FRENCH, &c., 

At the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $8 per YARD. 


NOVELTIES IN 5-FRAME 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Extra Quality, 

THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
‘The greater part confined styles, 
ONLY $2 95 PER YARD. 


SAME QUALITY, SELECTED DESIGNS OF LAST 
SEASON, 


Only $2 per yard. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, &c., 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW. 


Prices the same as, and in some styles lower than, 
those of last Spring, notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vance in Europe of fully 20 per cent. 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND TURE 
CARPETS, 

AT OLD PRICES. 
RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
rf Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

We have now open a superior stock of new and de- 
sirable fabrics for Fall and Winter Wear, in addition 
to our usuall arge supply of Staple Goods? 

Camel's- Hair Cloth, Cachemire Sicilien, Drap_de 
Russe, Baratheas and Imperial Baratheas, Drap d'Ete, 
and Cashmeres. 

French and English Bombazines, Henrietta Cloths, 
French and English Serges, Mohair Brilliantines, Al. 
pacas, Crapes, and a full assortment of Second Mourn- 
ing Goods, presenting the largest and most varied stock 
yet offered, and at the most Reasonable Prices. 


HOSIERY, UNDERG. 
Gentlemen's and Youths’ Read; 
i 3 ibbons, Cravats, 





IN ONE PIECE. 


f 






RMENTs, 
Made Furnishing 
‘ies, Scarfe, Braces, 





.. ut the very lowest pi 
“CHOSSON’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES,” 
in all the Latest Colorings for Street and Evening 

Wear, in 1, 2, 8, 4, and 6 Buttons, 
Also, Dog-Skin, Castor, Buck, Driving, and every de- 
scription of Lined Gloves for Fall and Vinter Wear, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a La: and Attractive Assortment of 
Satins, Damasks, Cachimere Moquets, “ Broche Sat- 
ins,” Figured and Plain Silk Terries, Cotelaines, Striped 
8. & W. Pekinades, Satines, Chintzes, Cretonnes, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
in Choice Designs. 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, SHADES, BEDDING, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 

The Newest Styles and Designs in Fine C ‘arpets, from 
the most celebrated European Manufacturers, now ar- 
riving by every steamer, 

Aubusson, Axminster, Turkey, and Smyrna Carpets, 
some entire for Rooms, in a variety of sizes, 

Moguette, Axminster, Tournay, and Royal Wiltone, 
Velvets, and English Body Brussels, and Tapestry Car- 
pets, in a great variety of private patterns. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS. 

All at Lowest Market Prices, Wholesale and Retail, 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


ces, 





















FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusiv 





FOR SALE BY 


All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 
SST Ee Se 7 eS 
BUILDERS Baring, Supplied wil de 


ecriptive circular of “Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. 





“Try s am pl 8 of our 





nat S-page, 
$1 00, illustrated weekly—30 years 
hed. Fine steel engravings 





free to sub’s, Ag'ts make 85 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


ing, cooling, and 
T. 


lerangements 





and all 
undue 


ee ee be 
la rondered more lovable and the gla 
during by the use of DeVERNA'S PE! 
ualltles in softening 
hat healthful yet delicate appecrance: whith isgeneraay thocsnt 
the perfection of beauty, causes it to stand alone amongst face pre- 
parations Free from all hurtful ingredients. At all Drug Stores. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


‘The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Masic, Harmon: 





All Applications for Admission must be 


GENERAL 
820 BROADWAY, near 19th 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


THH GRHAT SALUBRIENT. 


Prepared in an inetant, bright and sparkling as champagne. Thirst satisfy- 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
1s the most convenient 
valid. If tt were not classed among the moet celebrated medicines of the 
becaure of its wonderful efficacy as a corrective and alterative, It might well 

styled a choice summer luxury. 
alties of impradence in eating or drinking, immediately relieving acidity o} 
stomach, flatulence, bilious hi 


indulgence or other causes, 


CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 

St, over the Music Store. 

(The branch at No. 8? Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
102, 14, & 106 COURT BT., near State. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making theft 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
| fashions of the day. From this catal rene may be ae 

lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure ; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. A good, active Agent wanted in every town 
and city in the United States for the sale of the Bazar 
Pattertis. For terms to Agents, orders for Patterns, or 
any business pertaining to the Patterns, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
| 543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex. 
cels in many important points. It is so light thata child 
| can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength fs 

sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over. 
fatigued.” It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine, To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., It 
| seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
| pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work furnished at their own home, 
The work is pleasant and profitable, and can be accom- 
lished by any lady, old or youn We send circulars 
Free on applicati We confidently assert that, for 
liberality and magnitude, the offer has no parallel, and 
will, we trust, benefit hundreds and thousands of fam- 
ilies. 











































































Send for Circulars, Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHTN: 


| TRADE- MARK. 


“ 

RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
WICK HOsI- 
0., upon their 
‘ Patented Knitting Looma, 
| f being superior to flan- 
| hf nel, much lighter, perfect 
m shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 


a 
E A 
Bett 1S color from washing. 


ALSO, 


| FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
yoods made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
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hand-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
ces, 

PFFrull lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.'S, 47 & 49 White St.,'N 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great S:ving to Consumers. 








| 
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| Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-L st, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Dg. 
and palatable preparation ever administered to an in- 


It 18 a swift remedy for all the pains and pene 
the 


he, nervouances, physical prostration, colic, 
of the stomach, bowels, liver’ or kidneys occasioned by 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


of matare besuty more en. 
TAN SPRAY Its remedial 
the asperities of time by giving the complexion 


andi Composition, and the Modern Languages, 
ie af eo 


$100,000 OO. 
LAST CHANCE! 


Omaha Legal Enterprise ! 


IN AID OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


$100,000 00 
IN CASH PRIZES! 
$20,000 the Highest Prize! 


‘Tickets 92 each, or three for $5. At a meeting of the 
citizens of omabe, bept 19th, 1871, it was voted to 
draw POSITIVELY October Sist. 

Rerggences—City Marshal, Chief of Police, or any 
citizen of Omaha, Nebraska’; Depository—Banking- 
Houre of Caldwell, Hamilton, & Co., Omaha, City pa- 
pers sent free to persons desiring to see them. Money 
can be sent in istered letters or money orders. For 
full particulars address 

J. LYFORD & CO., 
Business Managers, Omaua, Nzs. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


athe word 
ction of w 

2 strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
n. Calland ex- 
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Sewing Machine Co., 
623 B 
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WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 

Most Durable; 
. 

Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 


Curved Clamp, 


" Holds Firmest ; 
The Cheapest, 
The Best, 

B TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


ae 


p S 
POWDER 


Ts rapidly euperveding all other preparations for producing 
Elegent, Swcet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buchehest and other Griddle Cakes, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and alwaye ready for tmmediats use. The CHEAP. 
EST Baking Powder ia the WORLD, and \t WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in eny climate, for years. It ls well adapted 
to the use of Houssheepers, Miners, Moriners, Emigrants, dc, 
and te in fact, im every reepost, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made ‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley * 
SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
‘Mannfactared by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


ICOKEB’ 
EOLHOTIO OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. WICKES, 
120 ™ m Lane, N. ¥. 


— HORACE WATE 
A Great Offer. Mt Broadway, ny 


will diepore of One Hundred Pranos, Mr.oprons, an 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters', 
At KXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
sont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
























all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hazrer’s Maoazure, One Yea 
Hanzren'’s Werxir, One Yea 
Harpxr’s Bazan, One Yeai 







$4.00 
400 
400 


Hanurer's Macaz Hanern's Werxcy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, to one ad for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weext.y, of 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivt 
Sunsortnens af $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, sit 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprn & Buorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehcu'd the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trews ror ApVERTisinc In Hauper's Prgrontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“CANNY.” 
sot Raw Whisky here !” 





Guser 1x way oF 4 Siruarion (biter). "Ca ain To Tomonow! 1 Whats 
< | the use?” Here, I paid my Fee a Month ago, an 
a matter of Eight Miles each nig ys twice every 
| andiyet you a 
th while to bring Water. We can always find that as we go along—when we Want it i Well 


blessed Mar aoa ie roe 
to*find me Constant Employment 
Hl, don’t you call that * Constant Emy loyment* 
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{(euke had come Seem bm to a fioed 
And eter Ue 


; 
ble fighter, and when 
“HAPPY THOUGHT.” ae mel te 
fe the Bac Voice she had heard Jn the Khon Pote ‘oliceman discovered). You, Deseitfil Gin to say there was ing com x ince, 
lower 
bes Msn it,mmual De one of ie Flee ar Tee tas ean! Blow Fo ad here, you havent been here 2 Wee My, 08 Kies TS 
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E, IT. 
Aunrie. “Well, Lucy, 1 suppose Youth ter pleased with the New Baby.” 
Luev. “No, T ain't! 
bat foes be Auxtin “It will be 
the Cccnat ty tar fic “Ouse 1” 


uch a nice little Playfellow for you {" 
Lucy. “How can it be a Playfellow when it’s a Girl? 
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Fall Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-8. 


Figs. 1 and 5.—Vetver Hat. This hat of black velvet is 
trimmed with a black ostrich feather, and with velvet ribbon two 
inches and three inches and a quarter wide; the narrower velvet 
ribbon is box-pleated, and sewed on the outer edge of the hat. 
First cut the frame shown by Fig. 5, puge 676, of a double layer 
of stiff lace from Figs. 91-93, Supplement. Join these pieces ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and wire the frame on the 
outer edge, along the seams, and as indicated on Fig. 92. Cover 
the ontside of the frame smoothly with black velvet, and line the 
inside of the hat with black lustring. Trim the hat as shown by 
the illustration, and furnish it with an elastic band to keep it in 


Lace, 

Figs. 2 and 6.—Browx Feit Boxxet. This bonnet is of the 
Pamela shape, and is bound with brown velvet. The trimming 
consists of brown gros grain #ibbon four inches wide, and velvet 
flowers, wheat, and leaves, arranged as shown by the illustration. 
A ruche of white silk illusion is set inside of the bonnet. The illus- 
tration, Fig. 6, page 676, shows the bonnet without the trimming. 


Figs. 8 and 7.—Tciie axp Lace Bonnet. This bonnet is made. 


of black figured tulle and black lace an inch and a quarter and three 
inches and a quarter wide. The trimming is composed of bows and 





Fig. 2.—FeLt Bowner.—[See Fig. 6, Page 676.] 


ends of gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, and of a 
spray of ivy leaves and berries. To make the bonnet, cut the 
frame, of Hack stiff lace, from Figs. 94-97, Supplement. Join 
it according to the corresponding figures, and furnish it with 
covered wire. The illustration, Fig. 7, page 676, shows the 
frame. Cover the latter on the outside with a double layer of 
crape, and then with figured tulle. Arrange the middle of the 
scarf edged with lace in several pleats, and fasten it on the back 
edge of the bonnet. The manner of arranging the lace, ribbon, 
leaves, and berries is plainly shown by the illustration. Lining 
of black lastring. 

Figs. 4 and 8.—Biacx Feit Rouxp Har. This hat is 
trimmed with velvet ribbon four inches wide, side-pleated gros 
grain, and a spray of roses. A row of black lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide is set on the outer edge of the hat. The 
illustratior shows how to arrange the trimming. The illustra- 
tion, Fig. 8, page 676, shows the hat antrimmed. 





HEDGE CULTURE. 
R. M. L. SULLIVANT, the farmer-king of Ilinois, whose 
agriculgural domains were lately illustrated in Harper's 
Weekly, gives the follo te rae e nero ne respecting ea 
culture of Osage orange as the result of practical experi- 
ment. He says that the best plan is first to soak the seed 
about thirty days in water, then plant in drills, the seeds to be 








| about one inch apart and the rows eighteen inches apart. The 
ground should be rich sandy loam, and the plants should be 
carefully hoed and cultivated the first season. In the fall the 
plants should be taken up and tied in small bundles. The 
should be cut off to within six or eight inches of the yellow 
(root), and the bundles buried in the ground and protected 





Fig. 1.—Vutver Hat.—{See Fig. 5, Page 676.) 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 01-98. 





Fig. 4.—Bracx Fett Roven Har.—{See Fig. 8, Page 676.) 


| 
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through the winter. In the spring set the plants out in the 
hedge-rows about twelve inches apart. The rows should be graded 
up about a foot above the ordinary level of the ground. ‘This can 
be done by throwing five or six plow furrows on each side—tho 
dirt thrown inward. Care should be taken that no water cin 
stand on the sides of the hedge-rows. Cross drains should be 
made to let the water off. 

When the plants are about one and a half inches in diameter 
within a foot of the ground, the whole plant should be trimmed 
Iaterally and topped four feet high, and then the stalks should be 
bent down at an angle of twenty-two and a half degrees. The 
bending process can be facilitated by cutting the stalks on the 
opposite side from the direction they are to be bent about quar- 
ter their diameter. The tops can be fastened by intertwining 
the branches; the bent twigs will then shoot ont innumerable 
branches laterally and upright, and then the process of trim- 
ming may begin, according to the taste and fancy of the owner. 
It should not be trimmed until it is four years old. 

Tn our latitude (nbout 403¢°), the branches are apt to be killed 
down about one-third of their growth every winter. 





Fig. 8.—Totte anp Lace Boxner.—[See Fig. 7, Page 676. } 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIL, Figs. 94-97. 


TO MAKE CHROMOS LOOK LIKE 
NATURE. 


TE a game piece (birds are best), and, laying the picture 
flat upon a hard board, first proceed to cut the largest 
wing feathers close to the outlines, until each separate feather 
will stand out by itself. It is better to do this before the out- 
side shape of the bird is cut. It may be very neatly done with 
a sharp penknife, and afterward a slightly curved shape may 
be imparted to the feathers, and, indeed, to the whole bird, by 
essing the thumb nail firmly across the under side. Then it 
is to be laid upon a background of black velvet or velvet paper, 
and gummed down on the upper edges, leaving the lower ends 
of the wings open. ° ; 
When perfectly firm, a small portion of raw cotton is very 
carefully pushed under the edges, until the desired shape is ob- 
tained, and the head and body of the bird are round and of u 
natural shape, the wings and feathers also standing out as if 
they were real plumage. When done, they are to be mounted 
in a deep frame, and at a little distance will look precisely like 
natural stuffed birds. Sometimes they are placed in passe- 
rtout frames, with boxes or recess backs half an inch deep, 
Paving a slight space between the mat and the glass. The heads 
of the birds, being downward, are allowed to extend outside of 
the mat—a device greatly increasing the deceptive appearance. 
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sarn; to dream concerning the fate before it; 
so know that this atom now of a day’s ex- 
sstence already inherits eternity! 

The time is too bright, the success of the 
thing is too intoxicating, not to need the 
shading of the reflection of stiller moments, 
when the mother, lying and holding that 
siny hand in hers, feels that what she has 
»decome herself she has made this child; that 
where any sin has struck its dark tap-root 
nto her blood, that sin has gone to her child ; 
shat wrong wishes, evil imaginings, eelfish 
icts, now all come back to plague their in- 
ventor, and, more than that, to plague and 
slog this precious spirit on its upward flight, 
sill she expiates the faults of years in the 
apprehension and suffering of an hour. 

Yet, in the ecstasy of the blissful season 
shat comes but once, such thoughts can have 
out brief duration; there is but little time 
:0 spare out of the happiness, out of the mar- 
vel, of this new being starting on its course 
ike a new star. Death fled from the place 
+ moment since; the great breath of life 
alew in there; and their hearts have just 
deen set beating in time and tune with all 
aumanity. Their hearts have caught the 
tey-note of the lives before and the lives 
‘hat are to come; for certainly the childless 
nust be aware that they drop out of the 
world like dead leaves, that they send no 
itrength or vitality onward to the future; 
‘hey have no bond with it, no part in it, no 
‘ight or room in the great and perfect race 
which one day shall blossom out of this; 
‘hey fall by the way, and are no more, 

But that First Baby is a pledge and an as- 
vurance of perpetuity to its parents; it links 
hem, little creature that it is, with the des- 
inies of the planet as nothing else can do; 
they will live again in that child’s life; and 
hey fancy that, carrying their noblest hopes 
ind their best impulses into the new genera- 
ion, with virtue and heroism of its own, it 
vill glorify their passive and undeveloped 
raita into splendid deeds and vital charities 
—traits that have slumbered unstirred in 
hem as the seeds of oak and maple slumber 
veneath the shadow and density of dark 
wrimeval pine forests. 

Well, little perambulators, as we look at 
rou trundling on in the sunshine, we can 
tot help thinking something of the same 
houghts that your owners think concerning 
rour laughing and cooing inmates. Your lit- 
le wheels are wheels of fortune and wheels 
of time; you are chariots of history and of 
‘ame; the world waits upon you! And if 
hose who guide you understand as much, 
ind guide you well, calling health and wis- 
lom to their side, it will not wait in vain. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Autumn Reaves, 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I am very glad to 
see that you have returned safely to 
own, and I hope that your summer vacation 
tag been of great service to you. I know 
ow constantly you have been engaged in 
enewing your health and strength by an 
mintermitting course of billiards, brandy, 
obacco, and gambling and dancing until two 
nd three inthe morning. These restoratives, 
vith enormous dinners and plenty of Cham- 
‘agne and other gentlemanly liquors, are of 
he greatest benefit, I presume, for I observe 
hat they are in the highest favor among 
hose who go off for health and relaxation 
uring the summer. Indeed, few spectacles 
re more gratifying or more suggestive of 
espect for human nature than the pursuit 
f health and refreshment at the watering- 
‘laces—places, by-the-bye, at which water 
cems to be in very slight request. The total 
teedom from care and thought ; the happy 
‘egligence of dress in which the ladies as 
vell as the gentlemen indulge; the sweet 
orgetfulness of the obligations of society, 
nd the absence of gossip and foolish display 
f every kind ; the reasonable and moderate 
aethods of life and enjoyment, and the 
ranquillity and elevation of soul which are 
lways to be remarked at such resorts—show 
vhat a wise and simple folk we are. 

Indeed, when I find myself for a happy 
ay at Newport or Long Branch, or Sarato- 
‘a or Sharon, or the Virginia Springs or 
‘ape May, I feel that I have been suddenly 
hrown among guileless islanders in some 
istant sea, whose hearts are as pure as their 
ives are innocent. And when the tongh 
aatron of forty seasons says to me, in these 
utumn days as we meet in the street, “ Dear 
ir. Bachelor, it was so reviving at Newport, 
nd I am so much better!” I can only remark, 
8 I bowin reply, “ Dear madame, it is not 
nly a physical, but a mental and moral sani- 
arium.” The matron smiles sweetly, as the 
vell-bred always smile when they haven’t 
he least idea of what you are saying, and 
rips away, nodding a farewell, as if she and 
were twenty and twenty-five, passing upon 
he beach with the other young people. 

I met oneof thematrons yesterday as I came 
own town, and as we exchanged these pret- 
y civilities and parted, I remembered ar- 





riving at a watering-place, one day in the 
golden age, before the crowd had come, and 
finding there a philosopher who had arrived 
even earlier. After a few days the devotees 
of relaxation and rest began to appear: 
those who came, like my matron, to be re- 
vived after their arduous winter of dinners, 
balls, calls, and matinées—the lofty and rea- 
sonable business of their lives. My philoso- 
pher and I watched each arrival, and com- 
mented upon it; for that was part of the 
recreation which we had come to seek. We 
commented, he said, like happy spirits who 
had the start of others in entering paradise, 
and who watched with delight their opening 
eyes of wonder and joy as they ascended. 
But my philosopher was silent, and rubbed 
his nose. In the mornings we loitered into 
the bowling-alley, in the evenings we sat in 
the parlors and enjoyed the excitement of 
observing the other loiterers, until one day I 
heard him say, as he looked in at the door 
of the great hotel drawing-room and scanned 
the company, “Well, Bachelor, here are the 
same old flies booming about.” 

It was with something of the same feel- 
ing, I suppose, that I was oppressed a week 
or two ago when I went for a day to one of 
these pleasant spots where matrons are re- 
vived. It was already late in the autumn. 
Tae air was cool and clear—an exhilarating 
cordial to breathe—and the leaves upon the 
trees hung crisp in the yellowing light. 
They were of all brilliant colors, and were 
rapidly falling. Every slight puff of wind 
lifted a splendid tribute from the trees, and 
they fell softly, and were gathered in little 
piles by the road-side. Already the land- 
scape began to wear the thin and shriveled 
aspect of late autumn, and the breeze had a 
conscious sadness in its tone, caused by the 
rustling of the dried leaves and boughs. It 
was pleasant but pensive weather; the more 
suggestive, I suppose, because of the con- 
trast of the withering and forsaken scene 
with the gay bustle and brilliant throng of 
a month before. I had not seen them, but 
I knew that they had been there; and that, 
having obtained the repose and relaxation 
which their health required, they had all 
fled like a group of bright-plumed birds 
which the frost sends southward. 

It was interesting to stroll along the paths 
lately so frequented, and curiosity led me to 
one of the great hotels. There were no par- 
ties arriving and departing; no porters 
pushing about with luggage; no handsome 
“teams” awaiting the descent of Alonzo the 
brave and the fair Imogen from the house; 
no groups of gentlemen of the kind peculiar 
to these reviving resorts, tilting in chairs 
and staring through their tobacco-smoke at 
the inspiring spectacle of the street. Noth- 
ing of all this was to be seen. But there 
were one or two vacant arm-chairs by the 
door, and as I entered the hall I saw one or 
two trunks, and felt as if I were watching 
the last spark expiro from a burned piece of 
paper. I went toward the parlor. It was 
after the season, as my philosopher and I 
had been before the season at the time which 
I have mentioned, and I smiled faintly as I 
recalled his tone of weariness and satiety 
when he said, “‘The same old flies booming 
about.” Reaching the parlor, I looked in. 

You know those cheerful, home-like rooms 
and their modest decorations, and I merely 
recall them to your memory. This one was 
immense. There were sofas and lounges and 
easy-chairs, and here and there were a few 
matronly figures sitting upon them. I 
looked at one and at another, and to my 
amazemen: I recognized them. From under 
those morning head-dresses and those skill- 
ful structures of hair, old faces—I mean no 
reflection, but faces of old times—looked 
out at me. There was no doubt of it. These 
respectable dames, stranded, as it were, upon 
the lees of the season, were the belles of my 
boyhood. With that comfortable and am- 
ple figure of eld, my arms gallantly and re- 
spectfully embracing, had I danced in a van- 
ished age; with that grandmother, who at 
the moment I looked was giving candy to 
calm a truculent grandchild, had I ridden in 
the summer twilight on the edge of the 
loud-sounding sea. I recalled the very words 
that she said, and how she looked as she 
said them; and there is no lithe and rosy- 
cheeked damsel caracoling in the Park to- 
day of a lovelier form and of more delicate 
beauty than then she was. 

I stood and watched her now. The yel- 
low October light filled the room, and as 
her eyes followed the grandchild whom she 
had soothed, they were gentle and tender. 
Her dress was subdued and decorous. 
Among the other figures in the room, she 
was the most winning. A bright, smiling, 
mature beauty seemed to me not less fasci- 
nating than the earlier charm that I remem- 
bered. The wind blew in at the great hall 
door, and wafted something against my feet. 
I looked down and saw a cluster of bright 
autumn leaves. It is not upon the maple 
and nut trees only that the autumn hangs 
ite splendor, but upon the tree of human life 
also. Two youths approached, and, looking 
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into the room, turned and walked ‘away, 
“Nothing there but s few old ladies,” said 
one, as they passed me. “Ladies!” J ol,. 
served ; “why, I can see nothing but a clos. 
ter of bright and beautiful autumn leaves.” 

Of course I need not have gone 60 far ‘to 
find them, for they are visible every where, 
Yesterday I received a letter from the coun- 
try, and my friend says that he wishes I 
could see the glory of the hills around him: 
and to-day I was in tho Park, and wished 
that he could see the glory here. Noth. 
ing, indeed, is surer or more universal’ than 
autumn and ita leaves. Last Sanday in 
church I fixed my eyes unconsciously Upon 
Adonis, who sits near me, and I should prob. 
ably have thought of nothing but the ser- 
mon, as usual, if there had not been a sud- 
den glistening in the very heart of his bean. 
tiful whiskers that caught my attention, and 
upon closer observation I discovered a lock 
of white hair! Autumn leaves, you see; 
and I have remarked them upon other trees 
as early as August. It is the ripeness of the 
leaf, I am told, not the frost, that tints them 
80 gorgeously, and it is a theory which I am 
inclined to believe. For I observe that in 
the sermons at Saint Rainbow’s there is a 
cheerfulness of tone which has been stead- 
ily increasing. 

To listen to our good rector formerly, and 
hear those tremendous discourses in which 
he rebuked us for our short-comings, and 
thundered in our ears that the depravity 
which we could not help would be the eter- 
nal death of us—to hear these things was 
like walking in the gloomy, chilly forests 
of the grim old Druids, where the thick 
masses of green leaves shut out the sunlight, 
and made a horrible dampness and darkness, 
in which human sacrifices were offered. But 
to hear the good man now preach one of his 
mellow, thoughtful discourses, full of char- 
ity and humanity, and divine sympathy and 
pity, is like walking in the same forest when 
the leaves are thickly matted no longer, and 
gloom and horror and human sacrifices have 
disappeared, and through the brilliant leaves 
of autumn the sunshine falls warm and gold- 
en, and all is so serenely cheerful that there 
is a constant sense of flowers and of singing 
birds. It is not exactly summer, but the 
air is full of the feeling of summer; and 80 
the tender lights of feeling and hope in those 
sermons fall upon us like the benediction of 
autumn leaves. 

And I see them, also, not in the words 
only, but in the deeds of generosity which 
often come with years. Age is cynical, we 
think, and is swept by sharp winds of dis- 
trust, like the autumn landscape. But when 
the busy time of making wood and ripen- 
ing fruit is gone with the maple-tree over 
my favorite seat in the Park, it becomes s 
great benefactor, showering down the leaves, 
which we all carry home to fill it with 
brightness during the long winter. And 
what else is Mecenas doing, who has givea 
his active life to making a great fortune, 
and now, when his accumulation is ended, 
showers his golden gifts like leaves on every 
side? The laws of autumn are not peculiar 
to the trees, and autumn leaves elsewhere 
are as glowing and as beautiful as thowe 
upon the groves. This, I suppose, was whst 
Eugenia meant the other day when I heard 
her say, in reply to the question why she did 
not have a vase of autumn leaves in ber 
drawing-room, “Because I have grandps.” 

Yours, my dear Arthur, always, 
AN OLD BacuELoR 


—_—__ 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BENCH modistes continue to display a be 
wildering variety of novelties, ‘The anarchy 
of fashion, spoken of in another column by oar 
Parisian correspondent, begins to be seen he 
Each house has styles of its own, and fresh im- 
portations each week offer new suggestions 
Costumes, sometimes enlarging upon features 
previously introduced, in other cases flatly con- 
tradicting accepted facts. There never was & 
time when independence in dress was so admit 
sible and individuality so possible. It is the 
province of the Bazar to describe the most sh 
tractive and useful styles at each establishment 
for the benefit of its readers, leaving them 
choose for themselves the styles best suited 
their figure and taste. 
MANTLES OF COSTUMES. 

The most important feature of stylish co 
tumes is the mantle. As the season advances 
the preference for sleeveless wraps increases. 
There are still many paletots worn, as almost 
every lady has a sacque of some sort left from 
last year, but those who purchase new wraps sr 
apt to select the more novel mantle. The rr 
ular fabric for these is French cashmere, bat U 
more distinguished-looking are of the new cam- 
el's-hair, a fleecy woolen goods with coarse diag- 
onal twill, as soft, thick, and warm as flano 
This rough-looking material is now the object 
of desire by lovers of novelty, who already begia 
to tire of the fine French cashmeres. It is 
up in double ronnd capes, or as a loose, Heer 
less sacque, that falls low on the tournure, ©! 
an elbow cape above it, open and trimr 
the entire back. It is in dark gray, plot 
brown, or black, is heavily braided with 
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same color or black; the edges are in Gothic 
points, fringed, and in some cases finished with 
French lace in Chantilly patterns, guipure having 
become too common. An upper skirt of medi- 
um length, braided and fringed, usually accom- 
panies these mantles, and some modistes have 
extra material for a basque. Worn with a black 
or brown silk skirt, they make uscful and stylish 
costumes for the promenade. 

Another new material in Parisian mantles is 
a soft twilled silk, a sort of serge, heavier than 
Levantine. This goods is considered handsome 
enongh for dress wraps, and is trimmed with 
velvet, fur, and fringe. ‘The graceful design 
most used has a mantilla front of half long, 
square tabs, while the back is gored by two and 
sometimes three seams, making it full slightly to 
the figure, with or without a belt, but with no 
suggestion of sleeves, as the baschlik has. The 
black marten or Alaska sable of lust season is 
the fur used for a border, and thick chenille 
fringe falls below. A tiny muff is made of the 
goods, with a row of fur on each end. 

‘These mantles are the novelties of the season, 
but the garments in general use are of black 
cashmere or cloth in double capes, the upper one 
open behind, or else a single talma with broad 
Watteau fold, belted underneath to form a sort 
of jacket back. ‘he Bazar gave patterns of 
these wraps months ago, when they first ap- 
peared abroad. Elaborate braiding, in which 
some fine jet and embroidery are introduced, 
bias faille bands, and fringe, are the trimmings. 
A black mantle is preferred above colors, as it 
may be worn with various costumes. Colored 
cashmeres, and, in fact, all other wool costumes 
that require more than a simple basque or polo- 
naise, are now provided with these capes. When 
the season demands 1t, flannel liming of deep blue 
or scarlet will be added for warmth. 

Fuille cashmere, the new repped fabric called 
by some Cachemire Cicilienne, is used for opera 
wraps. We have seen some lovely sacques of 
this goods. One of pale gray has white and 
gilt braiding, and a border of white fox fur; a 
darker gray has elaborate braiding of black in a 
palm leaf design; one of lavender has Oriental 
colors richly wrought upon it; a black garment 
is embroidered with gilt thread, and edged with 
black and gilt fringe. 

Warm talmas, shown for carriage wraps, are 
of lamb's-wool cloth half an inch thick. On one 
side the cape is a solid color, gray, blue, or 
brown, while the reversed side is striped in that 
colorind white. $12 to $15. 

Long shawls for traveling are shown in thick, 
warm, twilled wool, in the fashionable plum-color, 
brown, and gray shades. They measure four 
yards in length, and cost $6. 


NOVELTIES IN POLONAISES. 


Most whimsical fashions are seen in polonaises, 
An effort is being made to transform them into 
coats or redingotes with plain straight hanging 
akirts, like the old-time basquine. The idea is 
sensible, but there is still a decided preference 
for the graceful drapery of the Marguerite and 
other full polonaises. A noveity among these, 
called a habit, is a simple long basquine with 
faille revers, and a long and wide Continental 
vest that has pockets in it. It has deep mous- 
quetaire cuffs of fuille, and horizontal rows of 
braid in military fashion. The buttons with 
which it is fastened are made of bomb-shells that 
were thrown into Paris during the siege. They 
are oxydized with silver, and cut in quaint de- 
vices. 

A less conspicuous and most tasteful garment 
shown at several of the best houses is a Louis 
XIV. polonaise of the black twilled silk de- 
scribed above, The vest and cuffs are of black 
velvet, and the back of the garment is draped in 
the Marguerite style. ‘Ihe trimming is black 
marten fur and chenille fringe. ‘The bows drap- 
ing the skirt behind have long ends, each finished 
by a fur tail. With muff to match, the price is 
8240. It is to be worn with a black velvet skirt, 
or else faille, with fur bands heading the flounce. 
Another desirable garment is a camel's-hair po- 
lonaise richly embroidered. One model is of 
leaf brown, made in the Marguerite shape, with 
an embroidered border and fringe of the same 
shade. It is to be worn over a brown silk skirt 
trimmed with rnfiles and folds. 

Brocaded cashmere in palest buff, blue, and 
white 1s made into polonaises, and trimmed with 
black velvet bands, black lace, and Valenciennes, 
Black silk or velvet skirts are worn with these, 
making a fancy costume for dinner-parties. The 
cretonne polouaises in dark colors are worn to 
breakfast at hotels, and for morning promenades. 

‘The popular polonaise woru by ladies who do 
not have many costumes, and who are not fran- 
tic after novelties, is a simple black cashmere in 
Marguerite shape, with folds of faille and fringe 
for trimming. At present these have but two 
bows behind—one draping each side form—the 
centre seam having merely a deep pleat just be- 
low the added fullness. ‘The bows are length- 
wise, with two standing loops, and the ends are 
half a yard long. They may be made of bias 
faille or of faille ribbon. ‘The bows in front have 
short ends, and jet buckles are now mounted on 
all the bows of the garment. We have dwelt at 
length on these outside garments, that constitute 
the principal pert of street die-ses, for the benefit 
of- ladies of moderate means, who seldom pur- 
chase entire suits of one fabric. With the aid 
of one such mantle and polonaise,a lady can 
give variety to her toilettes by having skirts of 
various colors, 

CLOTH AND CHEVIOTTE 8UITS. 


Imported suits of cloth are of dark wine and 
plum color. ‘They are made with plain short 
skirt, a simple over-skirt of medium length, a 
basque, and double capes. A thick coré, usual- 
ly black, edges ench skirt and cape, end the 
trimming is of cord almost as thick, put on in 
clusters Of fancifully curled figures. These trim 
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and jaunty suits are intended for walking dresses, 
and the skirts are therefore short enough to es- 
cape the ground. The best modistes protest 
against long skirts in the street, Frenchwomen, 
they say, are amazed to see Americans walking 
in long skirts that a Parisian only wears in her 
drawing-room, or, at most, in her carriage. 

The new cheviotte suits—a Scotch twilled 
cloth that it is said will never wear out—are the 
novelty for traveling costumes. One designed 
for the Pacific Railroad trip is of drab, with 
brown silk ruffles, and the inevitable fringe. It 
is fashioned like cloth suits, 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


The novelty in imported ‘suits of black faille 
is trimming them with black marten (skunk) 
fur. The under-skirt has a wide straight flounce, 
ruffled, with bias velvet on the lower edge, and 
headed by a black marten band. The over-skirt, 
edged with fur, has an apron, and two straight 
separate widths banging behind. The basque is 
of velvet, with silk vest, and cuffs bordered with 
fur. Correspondents ask how to trim lower 
skirts of silk dresses, The prevailing fashion is 
one straight flounce three or four fingers deep. 
If gathered, it has seven widths, and 1s edged 
with two narrow ruffles of bias velvet ; if in side 
pleats, it has an inch-wide hem, with a bias vel- 
vet band above the hem. The most stylish 
heading is four or five bias folds, alternately vel- 
vet and silk, each an inch and a half wide, over- 
lapping, and lined with foundation mushn; or 
else the folds are all silk, with the tinsest piping 
of bias velvet sewed in the lower edge. Other 
deep flounces have velvet almost as wide, cut in 
deep Gothic points, falling over the gathered 
flounce of silk. Three piping-cords finish the 
edge of some flounces. 


TRAINED BLACK SILKS, 


Black silks for the house have demi-trains 
and basques. The front of the skirt has three 
flounces; the upper skirt has a wrinkled apron 
front about half a yard deep, and falls long be- 
hind to form the train, dispensing with any skirt 
beneath. This train has no trimming, but a 
cord on the edge, covered with the silk of the 
dress. The basque is a round waist in front, 
with a belt and bows, the back 1s a deep postil- 
ion. Duchesse sleeves, with Malines lace at 
the wrist, and a Malines collar, Orher basques 
represent vest fronts. The lower edge is cord- 
ed, while a trimming of sharp points, beneath 
which is a frill of lace or of raveled milk, out- 
lines a vest, and edges the basque behind. There 
is a great fancy this season for these small points 
neatly bound with a scant gathered frill of silk, 
or else a box-pleated ruffle showing in the inter- 
val between the points, Black lace over Valen- 
ciennes sometimes trims the points on black silk 
dresses worn in the house. 


CAPRICES OF FASHION. 


When sashes are just being willingly relin- 
quished, a perverse effort is being made to re- 
store them, or something similar in the way of 
scarf drapery. These are not simple ribbon 
bows and ends, worn at the back of a belt, bat 
something more complicated. There is, first, a 
belt of four folds; then a width of silk is cut in 
two, lengthwise—ribbon is not wide enough—a 
bow is tied at the back of the folded belt, the 
ends are caught together again low down on the 
tournure, and a long streamer is then made to 
fall on each side of the figure—not behind. This 
unique arrangement may be graceful with long 
trained dresses, but we do not admire it worn 
with polonaises and short skirts. 

Such a scarf sash accompanies one of the most 
remarkable dresses ever designed by Worth. 
This dress is an evening robe, made by private 
order, and illustrates some of the peculiarities 
that this designor of fashions is striving to intro- 
duce. It is faille of three colors—cie/ blue, flesh- 
color, and rose. The front of the skirt is blue, 
with flounces of the same ; the over-skirt, of flesh- 
color, bas a short apron, and forms the train of 
the dress, as in court trains. On this train are 
fourteen flounces, in groups of two, reaching to 
the belt. The low waist is short and roand—the 
body of flesh-color, the Grecian drapery of blue 
and white—and is finished by a rose-colored sash 
like that just described, ‘The corsage bouquet 
has flowers in which these three colors enter, and 
is put high on the right side—not in front. Sim- 
ilar bouquets loop the upper skirt on each side. 

Another such sash, also of pale rose faille, is 
shown on an elegant carriage costume of Van- 
dyck brown velvet. 


VARIETIES. 


The newest bow for the throat is the Pompa- 
dour, made of folds of palest blue faille, showing 
inner facings of rose-color, and edged with finest 
Malines lace. This is to be worn with a black 
silk dress and Malines collar. 

New veils are of clear net, not dotted as hith- 
erto, with au appliqué edge, or sometimes with 


a frill of lace. ‘The shape is plain over the face, 
hanging below the chin, ued behind with 
streamers. 


For the hair are two lengthwise bows of faille 
ribbon, black or colored, the bows close against 
each other, with two short ends hanging behind. 
The ribbon is an inch and a half wide. A tiny 
comb is underneath to fasten them on the hair, 
or else an elastic cord beneath the chignon. 
This double bow is placed just back of the Pom- 
padour roll, and directly on top of the head. 

New and dressy coiffures are made of Valen- 
ciennes raches and a China crape scarf of pale 
pink, puffed to form a rosette, while lace stream- 
ers fall behind: price $22. A square of Malines 
has a Nile green rosette in the centre, with ends 
hanging. A third has a large bag crown of 
white tulle, with streamers of tucked organdy 
and Valenciennes; in front is a coronet rache 
of lace and pink faille bows: price $15. 


_Parures for ball dresses are in innumerable 
vines of small flowers, and in hanging clusters to 
form fringe on the edge of upper skirts and ber- 
thas. A fringe of white acacias is on a ciel blue 
dress, partly faille, partly tulle. Sprays of pink 
Mmarguerites and dwarf convolvuli are on a white 
tulle; the horse-chestnut in its half-opened burs, 
and with blossoms. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dizpen; Virrovet; and Berxwein ; 
and Messrs. A. T. Srgwart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
Constasie, & Co.; and Lorp & TarLog. 





PERSONAL. 


Pgopxe will have their little pleasantries about 
functionaries, Some one says that Professor 
Portgx is appropriately to take the head of 
the Yale (ale) brood (brewed) this month, The 
former president ie now ‘ex ,”’ the new ome may 
be regarded as double X. Notwithstanding the 
admixture of Porrex with Yale, it is understood 
that the former will make a pint of reform with- 
out any ‘alf-and-’alf measures. 

——In diplomatic circles at Washington, and 
among the quidnuncs at the clubs, it scems 
to be settled that M. De Tocquevitte, nephew 
of the famous author, will be embassador from 
France to the United States. 

—Mrs. Rocers, of Newport, Rhode Island, has 
given to the Redwood Library of that place a 
collection of rare books, valued at $3000, and a 
United States bond of $10,000, to be held under 
the name of tbe ‘“ Robert re Memorial 
Fund,” the interest of which only ia to be ex- 
pended for books. 

—Mrs. Ipa Norra has been appointed State 
Librarian of Iowa. 

—A neat spectacle, and very French, was en- 
acted a few Sundays since in Paris: Mesdamcs 
Trrers and M‘MaHon held plates for a collec- 
tion at the Church of the Holy Trinity. The 
Papers made quite a little rave about it, and 
ended by saying that Madame TuizRs wore 
black, as usual, while Mrs. M‘MaHon wore “a 
pretty white muslin dress.’” 

—Emulous of the literary fame won by her hus- 
band’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,”’ the Empress Evo&nig 
has written a history of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots, which has been translated into Englieh 
by CBARI.Es DE FLANDRE, and will soon be pub- 
lished. The public will be curious to see how 
far religious and womanly sympathy has painted 
tbe beautiful queen who was beheaded by her 
enemies, and doubly beheaded by Mr. Froupg. 

—Frances Voustory, of Memphis, has re- 
covered $10,000 damages from a deceiving J. 
Firnn, for breach or Pome of marria; the 
highest sum ever paid for that sort of thing in 
Tennessee. 

—Under the new ime in Germany it has 
been determined by King Witiiam to change 
the Prussian currency from silver to gold, and 
that a law for this pu e shall be passed at the 
next meeting of the North German Parliament. 
Gold ie now being drawn from the Bank of En- 


gland for that : 
+ Ronee F-tiacrence, of Boston, tus 
ol ats ee clock mede in 


jon about 180 ally for Governor 
Joan WintHarop, and sent to him while he was 
Colonial Governor of Massachusetts. It is still 
in running order, and has been placed among 
many otber valuable relics, including family por- 
traits which date back to 1400. 

—The late Duke of Sussex told Mr. Apot- 
PHOS, in 1839, that till he was twenty-one his 
pocket money never exceeded a guinea a weck. 

hen he was one-and-thirty an income of £2000 
a year was allotted him. He was always in ar- 
rears and poor. Mr. ADOLPHvs said that if the 
bill had passed in 1791 giving the king's younger 
sons (perhaps two of them) high positions in the 
colonies, he (the Duke), for instance, might have 
been made Viccroy of Canada, with power to 
create @ hercditary nobility and establish a 
cburch. The Duke seemed much strack with 
the idea, and said he thought such a measure, 
taken before his time, might have saved Amer- 
ica. 

—A. Parpeg, Esq., of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
has now given half a’million of dollars to Lafay- 
ette College, his gift last week of two hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of a building for 
the scientific department making this magnifi- 
cent total. Mr. Parpge is very modest in his 
munificence, but withal a gentleman of education 
and culture, the friend of the r, of the church, 
and of every good work. ery retiring in his 
habits, he is yet beloved by all who know 

im. 

—This pleasant “ personal’’ is from the Con- 
cord Monitor: ‘*Wittiam B. WasHeporn, the 
Republican nominee for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Joseru B. Waker, of Concord, were 
classmates and room-matcs at Yale College, 
graduating in the class of 1844. The eldest sons 
of these gentlemen are now classmates and 
room-mates at the same college.” 

—Madame De Lavaetre, daughter of M. 
Boouer, is a woman of large spunk. Recently 
she bought a photograph of M. Tursrs, placed 
itona target, tired twelve shotsat it, hit it three 
times, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I am satisfied; I 
have finished my work of destruction!" The 
crowd cried, “It is M. Rovner who ought to be 
nerved like that!” Then she scampered to her 

otel. 

—The Grand Vizier, recently deceased, is said 
to have been the most learned man in Turkey. 

—The most opulent silver miner in the world 
is Jost Corresco, of Mexico. He owns several 
mines, from one of which alone he receives 
$200,000 per month. 

—Mrs. Howe, the mother of Eras, of sew- 
ing-machine fame, recently deceaved at eighty. 

—The Earl of Gainsburough’s daughter, who 
married Mr. Murpay, her father’s organist, is a 
resident of New York, and a contributor to the 
Catholic World. Mr. Murpay is org@nist at the 
Chareh of the Holy Innocents. The nuptial ar- 
rangement has proved a succcas. 

—Bishop Waltexovse, of Illinois, who has 
come prominently under the public gaze in con- 
sequence of his troubles with the Rev. Mr. Cug- 
NBEY, is described as a man of about sixty-five, 
short, erect, quick, decisive. Levity has vo 

lace in his countenance. A man of great intel- 

lect and extensive learning, fluent and logical in 
debate or sermon, cool and commanding in all 
circumstances, a capitalist and an aristocrat—he 
fs natarally separated from the masses—a mon- 
arch, rather than a shepherd. He lives in good 
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style in one of an imposing row of marble 
fronts. He keeps a showy carriage, with liver- 
fed coachman and footman. Born to rule, the 
bishop does rule his diocese most thoroughly, 
and the individuality of his rectors seldom stems 
the tide of his overmastering authority. An 
illustration will show this. At one of the meet- 
ings of the Diocesan Convention a vexed ques- 
tion came up, in which the vote by acclamation 
was evidently against the bishop. ‘The nega- 
tives seen to have it,” said the bishop, with a 
suppressed chuckle—that is the best word at 
hand. “Let us see how it will be on a standing 
vote.” And on the standing vote, when the 
bishop’s eye was on the action of cach individ- 
ual, the affirmative carried the day largely. Ad- 
mirable as an executive, a disciplinarian, a logi- 
clan, a preacher, and a scholar, Bishop Wuuite- 
Tousge seeme to be lacking in that liberality 
which characterizes the ninctcenth century. 

—The Rev. Mr. Cuengr, the bishop's “bad 
boy,”’ is about thirty-five, of good height, solidly 
bullt, full faced, with light, mutton-chop whisk- 
ers, @ sonorous voice, a pleasant countenance, 
and an energetic carriage. He is genial and casy 
of approach, and popular in the fomily circle; a 
fluent and at times eloquent speaker, abounding 
in metaphors, especially those relating to the 
ocean and ships. Mr. CHENEY, no doubt, Is con- 
scientious, althougt , Perhaps, mistaken in the 
strenuousness with which he adheres to tu. 
omission of the word ‘regenerate ,’’ and the 

rsistent character of the man is illustrated in 

is speech before the Convention rome three 
years ago, when he said that if he was read out 
of the Church for his heresy, he would climb to 
the top of a mountain and proclaim, ‘*I am the 
Episcopal Church.” He is the opposite of the 
bishop in respect to approachableness, liberality, 
and popularity; and whatever be the result of 
the diocesan attempt to close the doors of Christ 
Church againet him, he is sure of a strong and 
faithful body of adherents, who will follow his 
fortunes and support his ministrations, 

—The father of Jay Cooke was named Exev- 
THEROS. He lost an office once (before printed 
ballots were in use), it is sald, because not one 
voter in five could spell his name right. To 
make it easy for his boys in that respect, hoe 
named them Pitt, Jar, and Henry. Something 
still more simple occurred in the family of Mr. 
Stickney, of Ohio, whose name was CuERDO- 
LaomeR. He thought that rather tough, so 
named his boys Ong, Two, and Taree Stick. 
ney. His neighbor, Elder New, had a son and 
daughter, the first of whom he named Somg- 
THING, the second NorHine. It expressed what 
was to him a simple fact; but it was inelegant. 

—King Amapgvs has just returned to Madrid 
after a royal Progress through Spain, and haa 
added greauly to hie popularity. He is an un- 
pledged teetotaler, drinking neither wine nor 
spirits, though furnishing it to his guests. He 
is up at six in the morning, reads all the pa- 
pers, breakfasts at ten, and dines at five. Never 
6pends but an hour at table, no matter who is 

resent. He gives away about $17,500 monthly 

in charities, and seems to be doing every thing 
that an intelligent, well-dieposed young man 
ean de to make himself ecceptabie to his peo- 


le, 

—Grace Greenwood calls a garden fenced in 
with cactus a prickly pear-a-dise, 

—GasPaRont, the liberated brigand, Tcently 
visited the Pantheon, and contemplated it wit! 
satisfaction, saying it made him feel young 
again, for it looked exactly as it did forty-six 
years ago. 

—Senator WILson, summing up his foreign 
trip, says: ‘I was seventy-threc days in Europe; 
traveled on land 5800 miles; saw a great deal; 
was up early and out late; enjoyed perfect health; 
and as it was probably my only visit—1 don't 
like the ocean—1 improved all my time, and had 
a great deal of enjoyment. I saw a great deal 
that we have not, and don’t want, and a great 
deal that we have not, and need. I heard ouly 
three oaths while I was gone—once in London, 
once in Germany, and lastly by an American 
consul. The Americane are eald to swear 80 
much because of the inflaence of the climate; 
but there may be said to be no profanity 
there. There {is no chewing of tobacco except 
among Americans. I didn’t see a spittoon. 
Chewing tobacco is an awful vice, and kills as 
many men as drinking whisky. Every body 
drinks. You could put in this room all the tee- 
total men on the Continent. In France they 
drink beer and wine, and in Germany wine and 
beer. I saw some brandy drank in France, but 
they do not throw down a tumblerful, as we do 
here. At the cafés they draw about two and a 
half table-spoonfuls into a wine-glass, and it 
takes the drinker about an hour to dispuse of 
that, sipping and talking, and then he shows no 
evil effects. I saw more drunken men in Switzer- 
land than in France.” 

—The ingenuity of the Iowa youth is illus- 
trated in the person of Marx Warp, aged four- 
teen, residing at Anamosa, who has constructed 
a sewing-machine with a jackknife, from pine 
boards and wires, that makes perfect stitches, 

—Dr. Hatt, of Washington, is one of the so- 
cial celebrities of that metropolis. For many 
years he has been on terms of Intimacy with na- 
tional magnates. The Washington Chronicle 
eays he attended General Jackson on several 
occasions, though not his family physician. It 
is one of the doctor's peculiarities that he does 
not trouble himself with money matters, and is 
careless about collecting his fees. Once, how- 
ever, during a temporary absence, his clerk 
made out some bille, and among others sent one 
to the President. On his return the doctor 
found a note from General Jackson inclosing a 
check for the amount, deducting an old charge 
which had been called for and settled, and for 
which he held a receipt. The fact that the bill 
hed been sent was not less a mortification to 
Dr. Haut than the error in the account itself, 
But on looking at the President's check he 
found that the General had forgotten to sign it! 
He therefore returned It, with the expression 
of his regret that the bill had Leen sent, and 
pointed out the General’s omission. The check 
was duly signed and sent back, inclosed in a 
note with this remark : 

Dear Dooror,—The best of men fs Iiable to mis- 
takes, Anprew Jackson, 

Dr. Hatt testifies to the old hero's kindness 
to all his people, especially to his servants. 
Once, when the small-pox broke out among 
them, and nearly eve: ly else fled, the Prea- 
ident remained {n the White House, and waited 
on black and white with unremitting attention. 
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be worked in chain stitch or diagonal half-polka 
iwith silk or cotton, or else with the sewing-machine 
tid stitch. 


th Slipper with Chain Stitch Embroidery. 
us slipper is made of brown cloth, trimmed with 
1 stitch embroidery of corn-colored silk, and lined 
flannel. Cut the slipper of cloth from Fig. 54, Sup- 
ent, which gives one-half of the pattern, and em- 
er it in chain or braid stitch. Although the manner 
orking the slipper is very simple, the effect is ex- 


ngly pretty. 
Embroidered Java Canvas Tidy. 





ms tidy, whi 
fA an open-w 











Fig. 1.—Bratpixo Patterns ror CHitpREN’s 
Dresses, WRapPINGS, ETC. 


of the tidy is formed of squares, each thirty double 
ids in length and width, which are bordered, as shown 
1e illustration, with point Russe embroidery of black 
to a depth of four threads, leaving free eight double 
ids each in depth and width between the squares. 
n the foundation thus formed is of the size desired, 
the border in point Russe embroidery all around 
an interval of eight threads. Draw out eight length- 
threads each between every two rows of squares, and 
n the threads left standing for the border by cutting 
t of the requisite size in each place where the single 
id is afterward slipped through the crosswise threads 
e material; the edges of these slits are turned down 
1e nnder side and fastened carefully. Next ran black 
shread through the crosswise threads of the material, 
‘own by the illustration. The black silk threads that 
‘each other between every four squares are surround- 
ircularly with 
e cotton. Fi- 
', ornament 
squares and 
er in twisted 
has shown by 
illustration, 
fringe ont the 
srial on the 
r edge. 
ava Re 
Tidy. i 
ums tidy is 
e of Java reps. 
med with an 
-work border 
with embroid- 
n point Russe 
herring-bone 
h, with black 
zephyr worst- 
The original is seventeen inches square. 
dation by working one of the foun 
llustration with black split zephyr worsted exactly on the 
lle of the foundation, and from there, at regular intervals, 
« the remaining foundation figures until the foundation is 
e requisite size. ‘The foundation is finished by point Russe 
ming, which must be edged all around with one of the 
ser threads of the fabric. The border consists of three 
-work and two close strips; the latter are trimmed with 
roidery in herring-bone stitch. The outer edge of the bor- 
is surrounded with point Russe embroidery. Edge the 
with of button-hole stitches after an interval of 
m threads, 
of the threads left 


Fig. 3.—Braipina Patrrern For 
Cuttprex’s Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Begin with the 























Embrorwerep Java Canvas Tipy. 





iding Patterns for Children’s Dreases, Wrappings, etc., Figs. 1-5. 
‘exe designs are suitable for trimming children’s dresses, jackets, boods, etc., or 
be used for<covers, etc. ‘I'hey are worked with soutache or fine braid, and may 





Fig. 5.—Frame or 


h is seventeen inches square in the original, 
‘k pattern, embroidered in point Russe with black embroidery silk, 
in twisted stitch (point de minute) with white Estremadura cotton. ‘I'he founda- 


lation figures shown by 


For each open-work strip draw out eight lengthwise threads, fasten the 
anding for the outer edge in the manner described for the Em- 
ed Java Canvas Tidy, and through the crosswise threads ran white threads as 
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Fig. 7.—Frams oF Torre 
anp Lace Bonner. 
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is made of Java can- Fig. 6.—Fert Boyner. 
Untepaen, 








CrorH SLIPPER WITH CHAIN 
Stircuh Emprorwery. 


Fig. 5.—Brarpinc Parrern ron Cuttpren’s 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





Fig. 8.—Fxt Har. 
UnxTRIMMED. 
















Fig. 4.—Brarpine Pattern ror Cuttpren’s Dresses, 













For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. X., 
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shown by the illustration. Ornament the firm squares in the corners cach with a cross 
stitch of black split zephyr worsted, and surround the white threads that cross each 
other circularly with white cotton. Finally, fringe out the tidy on the outer edge. 


Needle-work and Point Lace Border. 
See illustration on page 677. 

Wonk this border on a foundation of white Swis« 
muslin or cambric in button-hole, half-polka, and di- 
agonal halt-polka stitch. Work button-hole stitch 
bars with picots between the figures, and cut away the 
material underneath the bars. The lace stitches ore 
worked as shown by the illustration. The veins in 
the oblong leaflets are formed by two rows of button- 
hole stitches with picots, worked toward each other. 
‘The border may also be used as a lambrequin for 


trimming baskets, étageres, etc. ; in this case, however, use heavy colored materials, 
such as cashmere, reps, etc., instead of white Swiss muslin, and work the embroidery 
with colored silk and braid. Cut away the material underneath the bars. ‘This is a 
beautiful curtain border. 





Fig. 2.—Brarpina Pattern For CHILDREN'S 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Wall Pocket for Memspeets. ete., 
- Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 677. 

Ture wall pocket is made of card-board covered with 
brown silk, carriage leather, and watered paper, and 
trimmed with brown velvet of a darker shade, and with 
embroidery, and a silk cord and tassels. The illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, gives the design for the embroidery. To 
make the pocket, cut two circular pieces of card-board, 
each fourteen inches and a half in diameter, and cover 
the back surface of the piece intended for the back with 
carriage leather, and the front surface with watered pa- 
per, leaving free an edge an inch and three-quarters wide 
all around, Then cut the inner surface of ten inches 
and a half diameter out of the second piece of card- 
board for the front of the pocket. Cover the ring formed 
by doing this, which is intended for the outer cover of 
the back, smoothly 
with brown silk un- 
derlaid with wad- 
ding, or soft heavy 
woolen material. 
For the velvet trim 
ming, cut of card- 
board first another 
ring of the same 
inner — circnmfer- 
ence; this, how- 
ever, is only an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, and is cut 
out in thirty-two 
even scallops on 
the outer edge. 
Cover the outer 
side of this ring 
with brown velvet, 
surround the ont 
line of the scallops 
with fine gold braid or coarse twisted gold thread, and paste 
it on the larger ring, observing the illustration. Now cover 
the middle piece, which has been cut out of the second piece 
of card-board. To do this, transfer the outline of Fig. 52, 
one-half of which is given in Supplement, to the card-board, 
} cut of soft flannel sixteen separate leaf-shaped pieces from 
the ontline of Fig. 52, and paste them on the card-board so 
as to correspond exactly with the drawing. Cover the sur 
face with brown silk, the middle of which is ornamented with 
embroidery of brown silk in different shades and gold thread, 
as shown by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 1. Ran the silk 
on the card-board, first, in a circle four inches and three- 





Wrarrrncs, ETC. 









quarters in diameter, and then along the outline of each of the sixteen leaflets 
Surround the leaflets, as shown by the illustration, with fine brown silk ¢ord mixed 
with gold thread. 


‘The velvet trimming of this piece, one-half of which is given 
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by Fig. 53, Sup- 
plemeat, is made 
in a manner sim- 
ilar to that on 
the outer edge, 
and is pasted on 
the front, The 
inner surface of 
the front is cov- 
ered with watered 
paper. Join both 
pocket pieces 
a sonfllet, 
which consists of 
a bias strip of 
material and lin- 
ing each eighteen 
inches and a half 
long and three 
inches and a 
quarter wide, 
which is sewed 
through length- 
wise several 
times. One side 
of the souflet is 
pasted to the 
front, and the 
other side to the 
back of the pock- 
et. The two loops 
for hanging up the pocket are ff 
made of a double strip of silk 
three inches and a quarter 
long and three-quarters of an 
inch wide, which 
together over an interlining 
of carriage leather \long 
the middle of these loops set 
& piece of brown velvet ribbon 
one-third of an inch wide, 
which is sewed on with slant 
ing stitches of gold thread. 
Edge the sides of the loops 
with fine cord. Sew a brass 
ring covered with single cro- 
chet and picots of brown saddler’s silk in one end 
of each loop. Then sew two similar rings on the 
edge intended to cover the back of the pock: 
and in the middle of these rings fasten the rings 
previously made by means of cord, the ends of 
which are slid to the under side through a small 
hole bored in the card-board, and pasted there, Paste this 
edge on the back, and surround the outer edge with coa 
cord. For the agrafe at the top cover a piece of card-board 
an inch and three-quarters squs -alloped as shown by the 
illustration, with silk and ca ze leather, and in doing this 
fasten the free ends of the loops of the pocket at the same 
time. Surround this figure with fine cord, and trim it with 
velvet and gold braid, and with cord and tassels as shown by 
the illustration. Rings, 
covered in crochet-work, 
serve to hang up the 
pocket. 









are sewed 
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Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 





and 2. 
: . “ Fig. 1.—This edging 
Fig. 1.—Crocner Epcine ror is worked with twisted 
LISGERIE. crochet cotton, No. 60, 


and is suitable for trim- 

ming articles of linen, childr garments, etc. It can also 
be worked with black saddler’s silk, and used for trimming 
jackets, paletots, cloaks, etc., instead of a passementerie bor- 
der. ‘To make the edging work the ring-shaped figures in con- 
nection in one round, as follows: + 16 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with one sc. (single crochet), and on the ring 
work 29 sc., then again on the ring, and passing the needle 
through the back veins of the stitches, work 2 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the next 2 st, (stitch), 2 sc. on the following 2 st., 3 ch., 
pass over I st., 1 sc. on the following st., 
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NeEEDLE-WORK AND 
Post Lac 
Borpver. 











remainder work 
with a needle to 
suit the size of 
the cotton: Ist 
round.—On each 
st. (stiteh) of the 
foundation work 
1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), in doing 
which pass the 
needle through 
the upper of the 
2 veins of stitch 
es. 2d round.— 
* 5 de. (double 
crochet) on the 
next 5 sc., 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 
pass over 2 st., 
one cross double 
crochet; to do 
this work 1 ste. 
(short treble cr 
chet, throwing 
the thread over 
* twice) on the fol- 
lowing st,, only 
half finish this 
ste. however, thus 
still keeping two 
loops and one 
thread thrown over on the 
needle; then work 1 de. on 
the third following st., work 
it off together with one loop 
on the needle, finish the ste. 
with the other loop and 
thread thrown over, which 
are still on the needle, and 
finally crochet 3 ch. and 1 
de. on the middle of the ste, 
Then 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 
and repeat from x. Sd 
round.— * 3 de. on the mid- 
dle 3 of the 5 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., pass 
over 2 st., 1 de. on the next st., 5 ch., pass 
over 7 st., 3 ch., pass over 2 st, ; repeat from *. 
4th round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the 
second following st., and 1 ch. 5th round,— 
* 1 se. on the next st., 1 ch., 1 picot (that 
is, 4 ch., and 1 se. on the second, | se. on the 
first of these 4 ch.); repeat from *. ‘This last round forms the 
upper edge of the lace. For the outer scalloped edge work on 
the other side of the foundation, always passing the needle 
through the still free vein of each foundation stitch, the Ist 
round.—* 5 se. on the 5 foundation stitches on which 5 de. 
have been crocheted at the other side of the foundation, eight 
times alternately 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the next st., 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—+ 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
8 ch., eight times alter- 
nately 4 ch. and 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 3 
ch., then Y ch., and re- 
peat from *. ‘The veins 
of the foundation stitches, 
which are stretched by 
crocheting on them again, 
form an __ open - work 
round. When worked 
with black silk or with 
fine Shetland wool, this 
edging is well adapted to Linceriz. 
wrappings. 


Case for Table Mats, Tea Napkins, etc. 


Tris case, designed to hold table mats, napkins, and such 
other table articles as are in daily use, is made of gray drilling 
or gray English linen, trimmed with braid and back stitch em- 
broidery of maroon silk, and closed with bows of silk ribbon of 
a similar color. To make the case, cut of gray drilling and 
fine gray linen for the lining two pieces each twenty-one inches 
long and thirteen inches wide. | In the four 
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Fig. 2.—Watt Pocket ror NewsParers, ETC. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 676.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 52 and 58. 


corners of one piece of drilling work the 


nine times alternately 1 picot (4 ch. and 1 
design given on Fig. 98, Supplement, in 


se. on the first of these) and 1 sc. on the 
second following st., 3 ch., pass over 1 st., back stitch or half-polka stitch with sad- 
2 sc. and 2 sl, on the next 4 st. of the ring; dier's silk, and sew on narrow silk braid 
11 ch., and repeat from *; but in working every 3 ch. and the picots, fasten the | or soutache as indicated on Fig. 98. Join each piece of drilling with one piece 
rings to each other as shown by the illustration. The following round consists | of linen over an interlining of card-board, and face the outer edge with silk or 
of sc. and 1 short treble crochet each on the joining point of two rings; | worsted braid in the width indicated on Fig. 98. For the upper pocket, 
of each 14 ch. the last 3 st., which lie back of each ring, are always left | which is intended to hold tea napkins, cut of drilling and linen four 
unnoticed, the 2 st. before the rings and the first 2 st, of each 14 ch. | pieces-each from Fig. 99, Supplement; ornament the pieces of drilling 





















remain free likewise, and, by 
coming together, form a kind 
of short stem for each ring. 
Fig. 2.— This edging is 
worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No, 80. First work a 





with embroidery and narrow 
braid in the design given on 
Fig. 99, and join each piece of 
drilling with one piece of linen 
over an interlining of card- 
board. Bind the outer edges 










Fig. 1.—Corner oF Borper IN Satin Stitch Emprotvery For ALBUM CovERs, 
Port-Foios, Etc. 












with wide — braid. 
The four corners in- 
dicated by +, which 
meet in the middle, 
are furnished with 
an eyelet-hole each, 
through which a rib- 
= bon is passed, 
' which is tied in 
a bow. ‘The 


chain stitch founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length. ‘This foun- 
dation must be work- 
ed very loose and 
even, for which pur- 
pose a coarse 
crochet nee- 
dle should be 
need. For the 
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Fig. 2,—Corxer oF Borper 1x Satin Stitch Emprorery ror Atucy Covers, 
Porg Fortos, Ere. 
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678 
soufflet for this pocket consists of four strips 
of linen, each nine inches long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, which are joined 
at the ends with fine seams, and bound with 
wide braid on the sides. Fasten one side of 
the soufflet on the upper part of the case along 
the straight line indicated on Fig. 98 from 
3 to %, passing the needle through the card- 
board. Overseam the free side of the soufflet to 
the four flaps of the smaller pocket. For the 
souffiet of the larger pocket cut of gray linen four 
strips, each four inches wide, two of which are 
twenty-one inches, and two thirteen inches long, 
and join each of the two longer strips with one 
of the shorter strips at the ends by means of a 
fine seam. Bind the sides with braid, and over- 
seam the soufflet thus formed to the leaf intend- 
ed for the bottom of the case. Sew the em- 
broidered piece to the soufflet in a similar man- 
ner, bat only on three sides; the fourth is left 
open for the table linen. For greater durability 
face the free side of the soufflet with a strip an 
inch and a quarter wide, made of gray linen over 
an interlining of card-board, and bound with 
braid ; both ends of this strip are caught in sew- 
ing the soufflet and upper leaf together. The 
case is closed by two ribbons at the middle of the 
front of the soufflet and at the upper part of the 
case. The case is very pretty when made of a 
costlier material, such as silk, or silk reps, and 
ornamented in satin stitch embroidery. 





THE DEAD SUMMER-TIME. 


Tue Autumn may come with her splendor, 
Full-breasted, gold-wreathed, lips of red, 
With largess of charms that may lend her 
Grace richer than summer-tide sped. 
Can her plenty, her pride, and her glorie: 
Sweet summer-time make me forget ? 
Oh, sweet happy time, that no mofe is, 
I cling to you, dwell on you yet! 


Oh, that time when, day nestling in shadow, 
The summer-light just growing dim, 

Book in hand, by the marge of the meadow, 
I thought of, I waited for him! 

Ah, sweet was the rhyme—well I know it! 
Was it epic or lyrical lay ?— 

Which helped me—and writ by what poet ?— 
To beguile the last moments of day! 


The Summer, methinks, is a maiden 
Light-hearted and gladsome in mien; 
And Autumn, the heavily laden 
With wealth, she comes on like a queen. 
And Summer is all expectation, 
And tremulous over with joy; 
And Autumn she brings consummation, 
But the pleasures achieved, soon they cloy! 


They are fair, sun-lit stubble and fallow, 
The woods’ lustrous deepening hue; 

But restore me the joys which you bore me, 
O Summer, the hopeful and true! 

Sweet to watch was the harvest’s rich token, 
Ere the work of the reaper was done; 

Sweet, sweet were Love's promises, spoken 
In the days of the Summer that’s gone. 


From Night we her beauties must borrow. 
Night draws on as evening descends, 
That tells us of tears and of sorrow 
For friends, and the parting of friends. 
Sweet Summer! all hope and all gladness, 
Fit topic for soul-cheering rhyme, 
Dispel for me Autumn its sadness, 
Restore me the sweet summer-time! 








(Continued from No. 41, page 647.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
By Mrss BRADDON, 
Avrtuorn or “Lapy Aupiey’s Szoner,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE NEAREST WAY TO CARLSRUHE. 


A creat event befell George Fairfax in the 
spring of the new year. He received a summons 
to Lyvedon, and arrived there only in time to 
attend his uncle’s death-bed. The old man 
died, and was buried in the tomb of his fore- 
fathers—a spacious vaulted chamber beneath 
Lyvedon church—and George Fairfax reigned 
in his stead. Since his brother's death he bad 
known that this was to be, and had accepted the 
factasamatter ofcourse. His succession caused 
him very little elation. He was glad to have un- 
limited ready money, but, in the altered aspect 
of his life, he did not care much for the estate. 
With Geraldine Challoner for his wife, the pos- 
session of such a place as Lyvedon would have 
been very agreeable to him. He could have al- 
most resigned himself to the ordinary country 
gentleman's life: to be a magnate in the county ; 
to attend at petty sessions, and keep himself well 
posted in parochial questions; to make himself 
a terror to the soul of poachers; and to feel that 
his youth was over. But now it was different. 
He had no wife, nor any prospect of a wife. He 
had no definite plans for his future. For a long 
time he had been going altogether the wrong way ; 
leading a roving, desultory kind of existence; 
living among men whose habits and principles 
were worse than his own. 

He sent for his mother, and installed her as 
mistress of Lyvedon. The place and the position 
suited her to admiration. He spent a month in 
dawdling about the neighborhood, taking stock 
of his new possessions, now and then suggesting 
some alteration or improvement, but always too 

lazy to carry it out; strolling in the park with a 
couple of dogs and a cigar, or going fly-fishing 
along the bank of a little winding river; driving 
in an open carriage with his Mother; yawning 
over a book or a newspaper all the evening, and 
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then sitting up till late into the night writing 
letters which might just as easily have been writ- 
ten in the day. His manner made his mother 
anxious. Once, with a sigh, she ventured to 
say how much she regretted the breaking off his 
engagement to Lady Geraldine. 

“*You were so admirably adapted for each 
other,” she said. 

“Yes, mother, admirably adapted, no doubt ; 
but, you see, we did not love each other.” He 
felt a little pang of remorse as he said this, for it 
misgave him that Geraldine had loved him. ‘It 
would have been like those chestnut ponies you 
drive; they go very well together, and look su- 
perb, but they are always snapping at each oth- 
er’s heads. I don’t mean to say that Geraldine 
and I would have quarreled—one might as well 
try to quarrel with a rock—but we shouldn't have 
goton. In short, I have a prejudice in favor of 
marrying a woman I could love.” 

‘And yet I thought you were so much at- 
tached to her.” 

«1 was—in the way of friendship. Her societ; 
had become a kind of habit with me. I do real- 
ly like her, and shall always consider her one of 
the handsomest and cleverest women I know; 
but it was a mistake to ask her to marry me, 
and might have been a fatal one. You will say, 
of course, that a man ought not to make that 
kind of mistake. I quite agree with you there; 
but I made it, and I think it infinitely better to 
pull up even at an awkward point than to make 
two lives miserable.” 

Mrs. Fairfax sighed, and shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

Oh, George, George, I’m afraid there was 
some newer fancy—some secret reason for your 
conduct to poor Geraldine,” she said, in a re- 
proachful tone. 

‘*My dear mother, I have a dozen fancies in 
a month, and rarely know my own mind for a 
week at a stretch; but I do know that I never 
really loved Geraldine Challoner, and that it is 
better for me to be free from an ill-advised en- 


|. gagement.” 


Mrs. Fairfax did not venture to press the ques- 
tion any farther. She had her suspicions, and 
her suspicions pointed to Clarissa. But Clarissa 
now being married, and fairly out of the way, she 
had some faint hope that her son would return to 
his old allegiance, and that she might even yet 
have Geraldine Challoner for her daughter. In 
the mean time she was fain to be patient, and to 
refrain from any irritating persistence upon a 
subject that was very near to her heart, 

So far as her own interests were concerned, it 
would have been a pleasant thing for Mrs. Fair- 
fax that her son should remain a bachelor. The 
sovereignty of Lyvedon was a pure and perfect 
delight to her. e place was the home of her 
childhood ; and there was not a thicket in the 
park or a flower bed in the garden that was not 
familiar and dear to her. Every corner of the 
sombre old rooms—in which the furniture had 
been unchanged for a century—had its tender 
associations. All the hopes and dreams of her 
long-vanished youth came back to her, faint and 
pale, like faded flowers shut in the leaves of a 
book. And in the event of her son’s marriage 
she must, of course, resign all this—must make a 
new home for herself outside the walls of Lyve- 
don; for she was not a woman to accept a sec- 
ondary place in any household. Considering the 
question merely from a selfish point of view, she 
had every reason to be satisfied with the existing 
state of things; but it was not of herself she 
thought. She saw her son restless and unset- 
tled, and had a secret conviction that he was un- 
happy. There had been much in the history of 
his past life that had troubled her; and for his 
future her chief hope had been in the security of. 
a judicious marriage. She wasa woman of strong 
religious feeling, and had shed many bitter tears 
and prayed many prayers on account of this be- 
loved son. 

‘The beloved son in the mean while dawdled 
away life in a very unsatisfactory manner. He 
found the roads and lanes about Lyvedon re- 
markable for nothing but their dust. There 
were wild flowers, of course—possibly nightin- 
gales and that sort of thing; but he preferred 
such imported bouquets, grown on the flowery 
slopes of the Mediterranean, as he could pro- 
cure to order at Covent Garden; and the song 
of nightingales in the dusky after-dinner time 
made him melancholy. The place was a fine 
old place, and it was undoubtedly a good thing 
to possess it; but George Fairfax had lived too 
wild a life to find happiness in the simple pleas- 
ures of a Kentish squire. So, after enduring the 
placid monotony of Lyvedon for a-conple of 
months, he grew insufferably weary all at once, 
and told his mother that he was going to the 
Black Forest. 

“It's too early to shoot caper-cailzies,” he 
said; ‘‘but I dare say I shall find something to 
do. I'm nothing but a bore to you here, moth- 
er; and you can amuse yourself while I'm gone 
in carrying out any of the improvements we've 
discussed.” 

Mrs. Fairfax assured her son that his presence 
was always a delight to her, but that, of course, 
there was nothing in the world she desired so 
much as his happiness, and that it had been a 
pain to her to see him otherwise than happy. 

‘*T had hoped that the possession of this place 
would have given you so much occupation,” she 
said, ‘‘that you would have gone into Parlia- 
ment and made a position for yourself.” 

‘* My dear mother, I never had any affection 
for politics, and, unless a man could be a mod- 
ern Pitt, I don’t see the use of that kind of thing. 
Every young Englishman turns his face toward 
the House of Commons, as the sunflower turns 
to the sun-god; and see what a charming level 
of mediocrity we enjoy in consequence thereof.” 

““Any thing that would occupy your mind, 
George,” remonstrated Mrs. Fairfax. 

@ ‘‘The question is, whether I have any mind 
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to be occupied, mother,” replied the young man, 
with a laugh. “I think the average modern 
intellect, when it knows its own capacity, rarely 
soars above billiards. That is a science; and 
what can a man be more than scientific?” 

“*It is so easy to laugh the subject down in 
that way, George,” returned the mother, with a 
sigh; ‘‘ but a man has duties to perform.” 

‘Surely not a man with an estate like this, 
mother! I can never understand that talk about 
the duties of a rich man, except to pay his in- 
come tax properly. A fellow with a wife and 
children and no income to speak of has duties, 
of course—imprimis, the duty of working for his 
belongings; but what are the privileges of wealth, 
if one may not take life as one pleases?” 

“Oh, George, George, I used to hope such 
great things of you!” 

“The fond delusion common to maternity, 
my dearest mother. A brat learns his A BC 
a shade guicker than other children, or construes 
Qui fit Mecenas with tolerable correctness, and 
straightway the doting mother thinks her lad is 
an embryo Canning. You should never have 
hoped any thing of me, except that I would love 
you dearly all my life. You have made that 
very easy to me.” 

Mr. Fairfax took his portmanteau and depart- 
ed, leaving his servant to carry the rest of his 
luggage straight to Paris, and await his master’s 
arrival at one of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli. 
The master himself took a somewhat circuitous 
route, and began his journey to the Black For- 
est by going down to Holborongh. 

‘*T can take a steamer from Hull to Ham- 
burg,” he said to himself, ‘‘and push on from 
there to Carlsruhe.” 

He wanted to see Clarissa again. He knew 
that she was at Arden Court, and that Lady 
Laura Armstrong was not at Hale Castle. He 
wanted to see her; his ulterior views were of 
the vaguest; but that passionate yearning to see 
her, to hear the sweet winning voice, to look 
into the soft hazel eyes, was strong upon him. 
It was a year since the day he dined in Clarges 
Street ; and in all that year he had done his ut- 
termost to forget her, had hated himself for the 
weakness which made her still dearer to him than 
any other woman; and then, alike an, with 
her and with himself, had cried, with Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, 


“Sach charms by nature 
*Twere madness not to love you.” 


He went up to London early one morning, and 
straight from London to Holborough, where he 
arrived late in the evening. He slept at the 
chief inn of the place; and in the golden summer 
noontide ‘set out for Arden Court—not to make 
a formal visit, but rather to look about him in a 
somewhat furtive way. He did not care to make 
his advent known to Daniel Granger just yet; 
perhaps, indeed, he might find it expedient to 
avoid any revelation of himself to that gentle- 
man. He wanted to find out all he could of 
Clarissa’s habits, so that he might contrive an in- 
terview with her. He had seen the announce- 
ment of the baby’s birth, and oh, what a bitter 
pang the commonplace paragraph had given 
him! Never before had the fact that she was 
another man’s wife come home to him so keenly. 
He tried to put the subject out of his thoughts, 
to forget that there had been # son born to the 
house of Granger ; but often in the dreary spring 
twilight, walking among the oaks of Lyvedon, 
he had said to himself, ‘* Her child ought to have 
been heir to this place.” 

He went in at the lodge gate, and strolled idly 
into the park, not being at all clear as to how he 
was to bring about what he wanted. The weath- 
er was lovely—weather in which few people, un- 
trammeled by necessity, would have cared to 
remain in-doors. ‘There was just the chance that 
Mrs, Granger might be strolling in the park her- 
self, and the still more remote contingency that 
she might be alone. He was quite prepared for 
the ibility of meeting her accompanied by 
the lynx-eyed Miss Granger, and was not a man 
to be thrown off his guard or taken at a disad- 
vantage, come what might. 

The place wore its fairest aspect: avenues of 
elms that had begun to grow when England was 
young ; gigantic oaks dotted here and there upon 
the undulating open ground, reputed a thousand 
years old; bright young plantations of rare fir 
and pine that had a pert, crisp newness about 
them, like the air of a modern dandy; every 
where the appearance of that perfect care and 
culture which is the most conclusive evidence of 
unlimited wealth, 

George Fairfax looked around him witha sigh. 
The scene he looked upon was very fair. It was 
not difficult to understand how dear association 
might have made so beantiful a spot to such a 
girl as Clarissa. She had told him she would 
give the world to win back her lost home ; and 
she had given—something less than the world— 
only herself. ‘‘ Paris is worth a mass,” said the 
great Henry ; and Clarissa’s perjury was only one 
more of the many lies which men and women 
have told to compass their desires. 

He kept away from the carriage-roads, loiter- 
ing in the remoter regions of the park, and con- 
sidering what he should do. He did not want 
to present himself at the Court as a formal visit- 
or. In the first place, it would have been rath- 
er difficult to give any adequate reason for his 

resence in Holborongh ; and in the second, he 
fea an unspeakable repugnance to any social in- 
tercourse with Clarissa’s husband. =~ 

How he was ever to see her in the future, with 
that hideous hypocrisy of friendliness toward 
Daniel Granger, he knew not; but he knew that 
it would cost him dearly to take the hand of the 
man who had supplanted him. 

He wandered on till he came to a dell where 
the ground was broken a good deal, and where 
the fern seemed to grow more luxuriantly than 
in any other part of the park. There was a 


glimpse of blue water at the bottom of the slope 
—a narrow strip of a streamlet running between 
swampy banks, where the forget-me-nots and 
pale water-plants ran riot. This verdant valley 
was sheltered by some of the oldest hawthorns 
George Fairfax had ever seen—very Methuselahs 
of trees, whose grim old trunks and crooked 
branches time had twisted into the queerest 
shapes, and whose massive boles and strange ex- 
crescences of limb were covered with the moss of 
past generations. It was such a valley as Gus- 
tave Doré would love to draw—a glimpse of wil- 
derness in the midst of cultivation, 

‘There were not wanted figures to brighten 
the landscape. A woman dressed in white sat 
under one of the hawthorns, with a baby on her 
lap ; and a nurse-maid, in gayer raiment, stood 
by, looking down at the child. 

How well George Fairfax remembered the 
slight, girlish figure, and the day when he had 
come upon it unawares in Marley Wood! He 
stood a few paces off, and listened to the soft, 
sweet voice. 

Clarissa was talking to her pan in the unin- 
telligible mother-language inspired- by the occa- 
sion, A baby just able to smile at her, and coo 
and crow and chuckle in that peculiarly unctuous 
manner common to babies of amiable character— 
a fair, blue-eyed baby, big and bonny, with soft 
rings of flaxen hair upon his pink young head, 
and tender little arms that seemed meant for 
nothing so much as to be kissed. 

After a good deal of that sweet baby-talk 
there was a little discussion between the mistress 
and maid, and then the child was wrapped up as 
carefully as if destruction were in the breath of 
the softest June zephyr. Mr. Fairfax was afraid 
the mother was going away with the child, and 
that his chance would be lost; but it was not so. 
The maid tripped off with the infant, after it had 
been brought back two or three times to be half 
smothered with kisses—kisses which it seemed 
to relish in its own peculiar way, opening its 
mouth to receive them, as if they had been 
something edible. ‘The baby was carried away 
at last, and Clarissa took up a book and began 
to read. 

George Fairfax waited till the maid had been 
gone about ten minutes, and then came slowly 
down the hollow to the spot where Clarissa was 
seated. The rustle of the fern startled her; she 
looked up, and saw him standing by her side. It 
was just a year since he had surprised her in Mr. 
Wooster’s garden at Henley. She had thought 
of him very much in that time, but less since 
the birth of her boy. She turned very pale at 
sight of him; and when she tried to spenk, the 
words would not come: her lips only moved 
tremulously. 

** I hope I did not alarm you very much,” he 
said, ‘‘ by the suddenness of my appearance. I 
thought I heard your voice just now speaking to 
some one”—he had not the heart to mention her 
baby—‘‘and came down here to look for you. 
What a charming spot it is!” ¢ 

She had recovered her self-possession by this 
time, and was able to answer him quite calmly. 

“* Yes, it is pretty. It was a favorite spot of 
Austin's, I have at least a dozen sketches of 
it done by him. But I did not know you were 
in Yorkshire, Mr. Fairfax.” 

She wondered whether he was staying at Hale; 
and then it flashed upon her that there had been 
a reconciliation between him and Lady Geral- 
dine. 

“‘T have not been long in Yorkshire. Iam 
merely here en passant, in short. My only ex- 
cuse for approaching you lies in the fact that I 
have come to talk to you nbout your brother.” 

“ About Austin!” exclaimed Clarissa, with a 
look of alarm. ‘‘There is nothing wrong—he 
is well, I hope?” 

‘*Pray don’t alarm yourself. Yes, he is toler- 
ably well, I believe; and there is nothing wrong 
—nothing that need cause you any immediate 
concern, at least. I am going to Paris, and I 
thought you might be glad to send some mes- 
sage.” 

‘You are very kind to think of that: yes, I 
shall be glad to send to him. He is not a good 
correspondent, and I get very anxious abont him 
sometimes, What you said just now seemed to 
imply that there was something wrong. Pray 
be candid with me, Mr. Fairfux.” 

He did not answer her immediately ; in fact, 
for the moment he scarcely was conscious of her 
words. He was looking at the beautiful face— 
looking at it with a repressed passion that was 
deeper and more real than any he had ever felt 
in his life. His thoughts wandered away from 
Austin Lovel. He was thinking what he would 
have given, what peril be would have dared, to 
call this woman his own. All this lower world 
seemed nothing to him when weighed against 
her; and in such a moment a man of his stamp 
rarely remembers any other world. 

‘‘There is something wrong,” repeated Cla- 
rissa, with increasing anxiety. ‘‘I entreat you 
to tell me the trath!” 

“Yes, there is something wrong,” he an- 
swered, vaguely; and then, wrenching his mind 
away from those wild speculations as to what 
he would or would not do to win Daniel Gran- 
ger’s wife, he went on in another tone: ‘‘The 
truth is, my dear Mrs. Granger, 1 was in Paris 
last winter, and saw something of your brother's 
mode of life; and I can not say that I consider 
it a satisfactory one. You have sent him a good 
deal of money since I saw you last, I dare say? 
Pray understand that there is nothing intrusive 
or impertinent in my question. I only wish to 
be some use to you, if I can.” 

‘*F am sure of that. Yes, I have sent him 
what I could—about four hundred pounds— 
since last June; and he has been very grateful, 
poor fellow! He onght to know that he is wel- 
come to every shilling I have. I could send 
him much more, of course, if I cared to ask my 
husband for money.” : 
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“It is wiser to trust to your own resources. 
And I doubt if the command of much money 
would be a positive benefit to your brother. 
Yn have asked me to be candid, and I shall 
obey you, even at the hazard of giving you pain, 
‘Thave is a kind of constitutional weakness in 
you brother's nature. He is a man open to 
ev-ry influence, and not always governed by the 
best influences. I saw a good deal of him 
when I was last in Paris, and I saw him most 
in the fastest society; among people who petted 
him for the eake of his genius and vivacity, but 
who would turn their backs upon him to-morrow 
if he were no longer able to amuse them: the 
set into which an artist is so apt to fall when his 
home influences are not strong enough todeep 
him steady, and when he has that lurking dis- 
position to Bohemianism which has been the 
bane of your brother's life. I speak entirely 
without reserve, you see.” 

**T am grateful to you for doing so. Poor 
Austin! if he had only chosen more wisely! 
But his wife is fond of him, you say ?” 

**Too fond of him, perhaps; for shéis very 
much given to torment him with jealous out- 
breaks; and he is not a man to take that sort 
of thing pleasantly. She does not go into so- 
ciety with him; indeed, I doubt if half a dozen 
out of the people whom he lives among know 
that he has a wife. 1 found his social position 
considerably improved—thanks to your remit- 
tances, no doubt. He was still in the Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard—as, of course, you know— 
but had moved a stage lower down, and had 
furnished a painting-room in the stereotyped 
style—Flemish carved buffets, dingy tapestry 
from a passage behind the Rue Richelieu, and a 
sprinkling of bric-&-brac from the Quai Voltaire. 
The poor little woman and her children were 
banished; and he had a room full of visitors 
chattering round him while he painted. You 
know his wonderful facility. ‘The atmosphere 
was cloudy with tobacco-smoke; and the men 
were drinking that abominable concoction of 
wormwood with which young France cultivates 
madness and early doom.” 

“Tt is not a pleasant picture,” said Clarissa, 
with a profound sigh. 

**No, my dear Mrs. Granger, but it is a faith- 
ful one. Mr. Lovel had won a certain repu- 
tation for his airy style of art, and was begin- 
ving to get better prices for his pictures; but 
I fancy he has a capacity for spending money, 
end an inability to save it, which would bring 
bim always to the same level of comparative in- 
yolvency. I have known so many men like 
that; and a man who begins in that way so 
tarely ends in any other way.” 

““What am I to do!” exclaimed Clarissa, 
piteonsly. ‘‘ What can I do to help him?” 

“‘T am almost at a loss to suggest any thing. 
Perhaps if you were on the spot your influence 
might do something. I know he loves you, and 
is more moved by the mention of your name than 
by any sermon one could preach to him. But I 
suppose there is no chance of your being in 
Paris.” 

“I don't know. Mr. Granger talked some 
time ago of spending the autumn abroad, and 
asked me if I should like to see a New-Year's 
Day in Paris, I think, if I were to express a 
wish about it, he would take me there; and it 
would be such happiness to me to see Austin!” 
And then Mrs. Granger thought of her baby, 
and wondgred, whether the atmosphere of Paris 
would te favorable to that rare and beauteous 
blossom; whether the tops-and-bottoms of the 
French capital would agree with his tender di- 
gestive machinery; and if the cow-keepers of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré were an honest and un- 
adulterating race. The very notion of taking 
the treasure away from his own nurseries, his 
own cow, his own goat-chaise, was enough to 
make her shudder. 

““TIt would be the best chance for his redemp- 
tion. A little womanly kindness and counsel 
from you to the wife might bring about a hap- 
pier state of things in his home; anda man who 
can be happy at home is in a measure saved. 
It is hardly possible for your brother to mix 
much with the people among whom I saw him 
without injury to himself. ‘They are people to 
whom dissipation is the very salt of life; people 
who breakfast at the Moulin Rouge at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and eat ices at midnight 
to the music of the cascade in the Bois; people 
to be seen at every race-meeting ; men who bor- 
row money at seventy-five per cent. to pay for 
opera-boxes and dinners at the Café Riche, and 
who manage the rest of their existence on credit.” 

“But what could my influence do. against 
such friends as these?" asked Clarissa, in a 
hopeless tone. 


“Who can say? It might do wonders, 1] 


know your brother has a heart, and that you 
have power to touch it. ‘Take my advice, Mrs. 
Granger, and try to be in Paris as soon as you 
can.” 

‘*T will,” she answered, fervently. ‘‘I would 
do any thing to save him.” She looked at her 
watch, and rose from the seat under the haw- 
thorn. ‘‘It is nearly two o'clock,” she said, 
“and I must go back to the honse. You will 
come to luncheon, of course ?” 

“‘Thanks—no. I have an engagement that 
will take me back to the town immediately.” 

‘‘But Mr. Granger will be surprised to hear 
that you have been here without calling upon 
him.” 

“*Need Mr. Granger hear of my coming ?” 
George Fairfax asked, in a low tone. . 

Clarissa flushed scarlet. 

“T have no secrets frofm my husband, Mr. 
Fairfax,” she said, “‘ even about trifles.” 

“*'Ten thousand pardons! I scarcely want to 
make my presence here a secret; but, in short, 
I came solely to speak to you about a subject in 
which I know you were deeply interested, and I 
had not contemplated calling upon Mr. Granger.” 
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‘They were walking slowly up the grassy slope 
as they talked; and after this there came a si- 
lence, during which Clarissa quickened her pace 
a little, George Fairfax keeping still by her 
side. Her heart beat faster than its wont; and 
she had a vague sense of danger in this man’s 
presence—a sense of a net being woven round 
her, a lurking suspicion that this apparent inter- 
est in her brother veiled some deeper feeling. 

They came out of the hollow, side by side, into 
a short arcade of flowering limes, at the end of 
which there was a broad sweep of open grass. 
A man on a deep-chested, strong-limbed gray 
horse was riding slowly toward them across the 
grass—Daniel Granger. 

That picture of his wife walking in the little 
avenue of limes, with George Fairfax by her side, 
haunted Mr. Granger with a strange distinct- 
ness in days to come—the slight white-robed 
figure against the background of sun-lit greenery ; 
the young man’s handsome head, uncovered, and 
stooping a little as he spoke to his companion. 

The master of Arden Court dismounted, and 
led his horse by the bridle as he came forward 
to meet Mr. Fairfax. The two men shook hands, 
but not very warmly. The encounter mystified 
Daniel Granger a little. It was strange to find 
a man he had supposed to be at the other end 
of England strolling in the park with his wife, 
and that man the one about whom he had had 
many a dreary half hour of brooding. He wait- 
ed for an explanation, however, without any 
outward show of surprise. ‘The business was 
simple and natural enough, no doubt, he told 
himself. 

“‘ Have you been to the house?” he asked: 
‘©T have been out all the morning.” 

“No; I was on my way there, when I came 
upon Mrs. Granger in the most romantic spot 
yonder. J felt that I was rather early for a 
morning call, even in the depth of the country, 
and had strolled out of the beaten path to get 
rid of an hour or so.” 

“¢f did not know you were in Yorkshire,” 
said Mr. Granger, not in the most cordial tone. 
“*You are staying at Hale, I suppose?” 

““No; Lady Laura is away, you know.” 

“ Ah—to be sure; I had forgotten.” 

‘*T am spending a few days with a bachelor 
friend in Holborough. I am off to Germany be- 
fore the week is out.” 

Mr. Granger was not sorry to hear this. He 
was not jealous of George Fairfax. If any body 
had suggested the possibility of his entertaining 
such a sentiment, that person would have ex- 
perienced the full force of Daniel Granger's re- 
sentment; but this was just the one man whom. 
he fancied his wife might have cared for a little 
before her marriage. He was not a man given 
to petty jealousies ; and of late, since the birth 
of his son, there had been growing up in his 
mind a sense of security in his wife’s fidelity— 
her affection even. ‘The union between them 
had seemed very perfect after the advent of the 
child; and the master of Arden Court felt al- 
most as if there were nothing upon this earth 
left for him to desire, But he was a little puz- 
zled by the presence of George Fairfax, never- 
theless, 

Holborough was a small place ; and he began 
to speculate immediately upon the identity of 
this bachelor friend of Mr. Fairfax’s, It was 
not a garrison town. The young men of the 
place were for the most part small professional 
men—half a dozen lawyers and doctors, two or 
three curates, a couple of bankers’ sons, an auc- 
tioneer or two, ranking vaguely between the tra- 
ding and professional classes, and the sons of 
tradesmen. Among them all Mr. Granger could 
remember no one likely to be a friend of George 
Fairfax. It might possibly be one of the cu- 
rates; but it seemed scarcely probable that Mr. 
Fairfax would come two hundred and fifty miles 
to abide three days with a curate. Nor was it 
the season of partridges. ‘There was no shoot- 
ing to attract Mr. Fairfax to the neighborhood 
of Holborough. ‘There was trout, certainly, to 
be found in abundance in brooks and river with- 
in a walk of the town; and Mr. Fairfax might 
be passionately fond of fly-fishing. 

**You will come in and have some luncheon, 
of course?” Mr. Granger said, when they came 
to the gate-way, where George Fairfax pulled 
up, and began to wish them good-by. Not to 
ask the man to eat and drink would have seemed 
to him the most unnatural thing in the world. 

“Thanks, I think I had better deny myself 
that pleasure,” Mr. Fairfax said, doubtfully. 
“The day is getting on, and—and I have an 
engagement for the afternoon.” (‘‘Tront, no 
doubt,” thought Mr. Granger.) ‘‘I have seen 
you—that is the grand point. I could nat leave 
Yorkshire without paying my respects to you and 
Mrs. Granger.” 

“Do you leave so soon ?” 

“To-morrow, I think.” 

‘¢A hurried journey for trout,” thought Mr. 
Granger. 

He insisted upon the visitor coming in to 
luncheon. George Fairfax was not very obdu- 
rate. It was so sweet to be near the woman he 
loved, and he had not the habit of refusing him- 
self the things that were sweet to him. They 
went into the small dining-room. The luncheon- 
bell had rung a quarter of an hour ago, and Miss 
Granger was waiting for her parents, with an air 
of placid self-abnegation, by an open window. 

There was a good deal of talk during luncheon, 
but the chief talker was George Fairfax. Cla- 
rissa was grave, and somewhat absent. She was. 
thinking of her brother Austin, and the gloomy 
account of him which she had just heard. It 
was hgrdly a surprise to her. His letters had 
been few and far between, and they had not been 
hopeful, or, at the best, brightened by only a flash 
of hopefulness, which was more like bravado, 
now and then. His necessity for money, too, 
had seemed without limit. She was planning 
her campaign. Como what might, she must con- 
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trive some means of being in Paris before long. 
Mr. Fairfax was going on to Carlsruhe; that was 
an advantage; for something in his manner to- 
day had told her that he must always be more 
or less than her friend. She had a vague sense 
that his eagerness to establish a confidence be- 
tween her and himself was a menace of danger 
to her. 

“Tf I can only go to Austin myself,” she 
thought, ‘‘ there need be no intermediary.” 

Luncheon was over, and still Mr. Fairfax lin- 
gered—strangely indifferent to the waning.of an 
afternoon which seemed peculiarly advantageous 
for fly-fishing, Mr, Granger thought. ‘They went 
into the drawing-room, and Mr. Fairfax dawdled 
an hour away talking of Lyvedon, and giving a 
serio-comic description of himself in the novel 
character of a country gentleman. It was not 
till Mr. Granger had looked at his watch once 
or twice in a surreptitious manner, thinking of 
an engagement to meet his architect for the in- 
spection of some dilapidated cottages on the new- 
est part of his estate, that the visitor rose to de- 
part. Daniel Granger had quite warmed to him 
by this time. His manner was so natural in its 
pleasant airiness: it was not easy to think there 
could be any lurking evil beneath such a show 
of candor. * 

“*Can’t you stay and dine with us?” asked 
Mr. Granger; ‘‘or will you go back to Holbor- 
ough and fetch your friend? We shall be very 
glad to know him, if we don’t know him ai- 
ready.” 

If a blush had been possible to George Fair- 
fax, this friendly speech would have raised it; 
but the capacity had departed from him before 
he left Eton. e did feel ashamed of himself, 
nevertheless. . 

“You are more than good,” he said; ‘‘ but 
my friend seldom goes any where. Good-by.” 

He made his adieux with an agreeable abrupt- 
ness, not caring to prolong the dinner question. 
Such men as he tell lies without stint upon occa- 
sion; but the men are few to whom it is actually 
congenial to lie. He was glad to get away even 
from the woman he loved, and the sense of shame 
was strong upon him as he departed. 

If his mother, who was anxiously awaiting a 
letter from Paris or Carlsruhe, could have known 
of his presence here in this place, to which his 
father had come years ago to betray her! If 
she who loved him so fondly, and was so full 
of prayers and hopes for his future, could have 
seen him 60 utterly on the wrong road, what bit- 
ter shame and lamenting there would have been 
in the halls of Lyvedon that day—those desert- 
ed halls in which the lady sat alone among the 
sombre old-world grandeurs of oak and tapes- 
try, and sighed for her absent son! 

Instead of going straight back to the Holbor- 
ough high-road, Mr. Fairfax struck across the 
woods by that path which led to the mill-stream 
and the orchard, where he had parted from Cla- 
rissa on that cheerless October night nearly three 
years ago. He knew that Mr. Lovel was away, 
and the cottage only tenanted by servants, and 
he had a fancy for looking at the place where he 
had been so angry and so miserable—the scene 
of that one rejection which had stung him to the 
very quick, the single humiliation of his success- 
ful career. It was only the morbid fancy of an 
idle man who had an afternoon to dispose of 
somehow. 

Half-way between the Court and the cottage 

he heard the jingling of bells, and presently, 
flashing and gleaming among the trees, he saw a 
gayly-painted carriage drawn by a pair of goats, 
with plated harness that shone in the sun. 
Mixed with the joyous jingle of the bells, there 
came the sound of an infant’s laughter. It was 
the baby taking his after-dinner airing, attended 
by a couple of nurses. A turn in the path 
brought George Fairfax and the heir of Arden 
face to face. 
- A sudden impulse seized him—a sudden im- 
pulse of tenderness for her child. He took the’ 
little bundle of rosy babyhood and lace and mus- 
lin in his arms, and kissed the soft little face as 
gently as a woman, and looked into the innocent 
blue eyes, dilated to an almost impossible ex- 
tent in a wondering stare, with unspeakable love 
and melancholy in his own. Great Heaven! if 
Clarissa had been his wife, this child his son, 
what a happy man he might have been, what a 
new charm there would have been in :he posses- 
sion of a fine estate, what a new zest in life, the 
savor of which seemed to have departed alto- 
gether of late! 

He put the little one back into his cushioned 
seat in the goat-chaise with supreme care and 
gentleness, not ruffling so much as a plume in 
his dainty white satin bat. 

“*A fine boy, Mrs. Nurse,” he said, feeling in 
his waistcoat pocket for backsheesh ; to which 
proposition the portly head-nurse, who had stared 
at him, aghast with horror, while he handled the 
infant, assented with enthusiasm. 

“*T never nursed a finer, Sir; and I was head- 
narse to Lady Fitz-Lubin, which my lady had 
five boys, and not a girl between them; and Mrs. 
Granger does dote on him so. I never see a ma 
that wrapped up in her child.” 

Mr. Fairfax gave her half a sovereign, stooped 
down to kiss the baby again—it is doubtful if he 
had ever kissed a baby before—and then walked 
on, wondering at the new seneation. Such a lit- 
tle soft thing, that opened its mouth to be kissed, 
like a petted bird! And yet he contemplated a 
future in which he should come between Clarissa 
and this child; he could dream of a possibility 
which should make its mother’s name a shame 
to this little one. 

Mr. Granger kept his appointment with the 
architect, and came to the natural conclusion of 
a rich man uporrthe subject of dilapidated build- 
ings. After inspecting the lapsided old cottages, 
with their deep, roomy chimneys, in which the 
farm-laborer loved to sit of a night, roasting his 
ponderous boots and smoking the pipe of med- 
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itation, and their impossible staircases, which 
seemed to have been designed with a deliberate 
view to the breaking of legs and endangerment 
of spines, Mr. Granger made a wry face, and or- 
dered that rubbish to be swept away. 

‘*You can build me half a dozen upon the 
New Arden design,” he said; ‘‘red brick, with 
stone dressings; and be sure you put a tablet 
with the date in front of each.” 

He was thinking of his son, anxious that there 
should be some notable improvement, some new 
building every year, to mark the progress of his 
boy's existence. 

‘The farm-laborers and their wives did not look 
so delighted as they might have been by this 
edict. ‘These benighted souls liked the old cot- 
tages, lapsided as they were—liked the crooked 
staircase squeezed into a corner of the living- 
room below, the stuffy little dens above, with 
casement windows which only opened on one 
side, letting in the smallest modicum of air, and 
were not often opened at all. Cottages on the 
New Arden model meant stone floors below and 
open rafters above, thorough draughtsevery where, 
and, worst of all, they meant weekly inspection 
by Miss Granger. The free sons and daugh- 
ters of Hickly-on-the-Hill—this little cluster of 
houses which formed a part of Mr. Granger's 
new estate—had rejoiced that they were not as 
the Ardenites; that they could revel in warmth 
and dirt, and eat liver and bacon for supper on 
a Saturday night, without any fear of being lec- 
tured for their extravagance by the omniscient 
Sophia on the following Monday, convicted of 
their guilt by the evidence of the grease in an 
unwashed frying-pan; that their children could 
sport on the hill-side in garments that were guilt- 
less of strings; that, in short, they were outside 
the circle of Miss Granger's sympathies, and 
could live their own lives. But that sweet lib- 
erty was all over now: with the red brick and 
stone dressings would come the Draconian laws 
of New Arden; no more corners for the com- 
fortable accumulation of dirt, no more delicious 
little cupboards for the stowing away of rubbish. 
Every thing was to be square and solid and 
stony. They heard Mr. Granger giving orders 
that the chimney was to be flush with the wall, 
and so on; the stove, an ‘Oxford front,” war- 
ranted to hold not more than a pound and a half 
of coal; no recesses in whieh old age could sit 
and croon, no cozy nook for the cradle of infancy. 

After this interview with the architect Mr. 
Granger rode home through Holborough. His 
way took him past that very hotel where George 
Fairfax was staying—the chief inn of the town, 
a fine old red brick building that filled nearly one 
sidé of the market-place. 

It happened that just as Mr. Granger rode 
along the High Street, where there were some 
half a dozen stragglers visible upon a wide ex- 
panse of pavement, and one carriage waiting at 
the draper’s, Mr. Fairfax walked up the broad 
steps of the hotel and entered—entered with the 
air of a man who lived there, Daniel Granger 
thought. And he had said that he was staying 
with a bachelor friend. Mr. Granger rode slow- 
ly past the principal part of the hotel to an arch- 
way at the end—an archway leading to livery- 
stables, where the hostler was lounging. He 
stopped opposite this archway, and beckoned the 
man over to him. 

‘There was a gentleman went into the hotel 
just now,” he said; ‘‘did you see him?” 

“Yes, Sir, [seed him. Mr. Fairfax; him as 
was to have married Lady Laura Armstrong's 
sister.” 

“*Ts he staying in the house, do you know ?” 

“Yes, Sir; came last night, down from Lon- 
don. Shall I take him your card, Sir?” 

“No, thank you, Giles; I won't call upon 
him this afternoon. I only wanted to be sure. 
Good-day.” 

He rode on. What was the meaning of this 
lie which George Fairfax had told him? Had 
it any meaning which it behooved him to fathom ? 
It was strange, at the least—strange enough to 
make Mr. Granger very uncomfortable as he rode 
slowly back to the Court. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Top Arpies,—Pare and core one dozen large apples ; 
fill with sugar, very little butter, and cinnamon; bake 
till nearly done; let them cool, and if you can without 
breaking, put on another dish; if not, pour off the 
jaice; have some icing prepared, lay on top and sides, 
and eet into the oven a minute or two to brown slight- 
ly; serve with cream. 

Quinoz Jetty.—Slice the quinces without either par- 
ing or coring, put them in the preserving-kettle, and 
just cover with cold water ; place over the fire and boil 
until entirely soft; remove from the stove, and strain 
off the liquor, and to every gallon allow three pounds 
of white sugar; boil it very fast until it becomes a 
tiff jelly. 

Anotnze.—Grate the frait, and place, cores and all, 
on to boil, When it has boiled about five minutes, 
atrain, and do it as quickly as possible, so it may not 
cool before it is returned to the fire. Measure, and al- 
low to every pint of juice one pound of white sugar; 
let it boil very fast, and when it seems inclined to stiff- 
en, remove, and put into jelly glasses, 

Preserves, jellies, etc., should always be put into 
the glasses hot, and, to prevent cracking, under each 
glass as you are going to fill it put a large cloth wrung 
out of cold water, and folded until it is very thick. 

Yanxxz Pones.—When properly made and baked, 
these are delicious. The buttermilk should be rich, 
and not too sour. Allow to every pint one spoonful 
of soda, and three scant coffee-cupfals of corn meal ; 
put the soda in the basin, pulverize it well, and pour 
the buttermilk on; then the meal; add salt to taste. 
‘Taste a little of the batter, and if it seems sour, add 
more soda; have the griddle hot, put on the cakes 
with a spoon, making them round and about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick; when brown, turn, and bake the 
other side send to table hot. They should be split 
and buttered as muffins, This quantity makes fifteen 
or sixteen cakes. If liked, add a small quantity of mo- 
lasses—about three table-epoonfuls—to the batter be- 
fore baking. 
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trim the over-skirt and basque-waist. Figs. 55 and 56, Supple- 
ment, give the pattern for the over-skirt. For the front and back 
of the over-skirt cut one piece each from Figs. 55 and 56, having 
previously joined on the piece turned down in Supplement on 
Fig. 55. Set on the trimming and pleat the top, bringing X on @. 
For the scarfs on both sides, cut of the material two pieces each 
twenty-four inches long and twelve inches wide, round off the 
under edge as shown by the illustration, put on the trimming, lay 
the top in a deep pleat, and set both scarfs and over-skirt into a 
double belt, in doing which the back of the skirt must overlap the 
front at each side from 1to2. The scarfs must be fastened on at 
this place. 























Corners of 
Borders in 
Satin Stitch 
Embroidery, 
for Album 
Covers, Port- 
Folios, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 
on page 677. 

Boru of these 
borders are work- 
ed on cloth, vel- 
vet, or heavy silk 
material, with 
silk of different 
colors in diago- 
nal satin stitch, 
knotted — stitch, 
and point Russe. 
Gimp of two col- 
ors is used for 
Fig. 2. “The 
stems of the 
leaves and flow- 
ers are worked 
with gold thread 
and fastened with 
cross stitches of 
darker silk.— 
Gold bullion and 
gold thread’ may 
be used instead 
of silk of differ- 
ent colors. 


a 


Water-proof 
Cloak for Girl 
from 6 to 8 
Years old. 
See illustration on 
page 681. 
Tuts cloak of 
gray water-proof 
cloth is furnished with a cape-and a small collar. 
tons close the cloak, and similar buttons 
and pocket welts. Cut the cloak from Figs. 57 


Fig. 1.—Gray Surtane Surr.—Back. 
jr pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 55 and 56. 


tane Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. ; 


tane consists of a double skirt and basque- 
immed with four wide folds of gros grain 
> narrower folds of the same and gray lace | 
and bottom of 
the cloak with a 
strip of avater- 
proof, and sew 
pocket welts, an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide and five 
inches long, on 
the fronts, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration, Fin- 
ish the cloak 
with buttons and 
button-holes as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. 





CATS. 


ATSareheld 

in great es- 
timation in the 
East, and large 
prices are some- 
times paid by na- 
tive ladies for 
fine Persian spe- 
cimens, In Cairo 
a sum of money 
was left in trust 
to feed poor cats, 
whodaily receive 
their rations at 
the Mahkemah 
(law courts). 
Many animals 
have in Arabic 
a large number 
of names—more 
than 560, for in- 
stance, being ap- 
plied to the lion, 
The following 
story, — current 
among them, will 
illustrate this 
fact with . refer- 
ence to the cat. 
A Bedawi was 
out hunting one 
day, and caught 
a cat, but did not 
know what ani- 
mal it could be, 
As he was carry- 
ing it along with 
him he met a 
man who said, 
‘*What are you 
going to do with 
that sinnaur?” 
Then another 
asked, ‘‘ What is 
that kutt for?” 
A third called it 


sinc Surr. 
n see Supplement. 


Gray pearl but- 
et on the sleeves 
—62, Supplement, 
join all the pieces acéording to! the corresponding figures, face 
the edge of the cape’and collar with a strip of silk, and the front 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIIL, Figs, 6-05, 


[Ocrozer 28, 187], 
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Fata | 


Fig. 2.—Gray Sutrane Surt.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 55 and 56. 


hirr ; and others styled it successively dhayun, khaida, and khaital. 
So the Bedawi thought to himself this must be a very valuable 
animal, and took it to the market, where he offered it for sale at 
one hundred dirhems. At this the people laughed, and ssid, 
‘Knowest thou not, O Bedawi, that it would be dear at half a 
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dirhem?” He was enraged at having his dream of wealth 
thus rudely dispelled, and flung it away, exclaiming, ‘t May 
thy house be ruined, thou beast of many names, but little 
worth!” The Arabs say that the occasion of the cat's first 
appearance was as follows: The inhabitants of the ark were 
much troubled with mice. Noah, in his perplexity, stroked 





the lion’s nose and made him sneeze, whereupon a cat ap- 
peared, and cleared off the mice. 

























Paterot ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For potters and description 
see Supplement, No. XV., 
Figs. 72-74. 


8 Years OLp. 


Sacqve For Giri From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern, d 

Supplement, » 





| Fige 66-71. | 


PARIS | 


worm Own Ce 





(Fe 
QHALL we have a complete \ 
2 innovation? shall we simply | 
retiirn to the past 
continue as at pre Such are 
the questions whic asked, as 
well in the domain of fashion as 
in the political world, more close- 
ly connected with each other than 
is generally supposed. When 
fashions are absurd, politics are 
mad; this always has been and 
always will be seen; and it may 












Fig. 2.—Dress ror Fig. 3.—Suit ror 
Girt From 3 To 5 Girt rrom 6 To 8 Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. Yeas OLD. 

For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, tion see Supplement, tion see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, 42-51. No, XVL, 1-81. No, XVIL, Pigs, 82-57. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror 


de —S 


Scrr yor Bor From 6 To 7 YxaRs OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 27-88. - 


Watkixe Suir For Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-® 


Water-proor CLOAK ror GirL From 6 TO 


— a For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIL, 
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be affirmed that fashion, in France, is the barometer of politics, 
for it is that which indicates whether the weather is clear, 
threatening, or stormy. 

Accustomed as [ am to interpreting these mysterious charac- 
ters which strike the eyes of all, and disclose their real meaning 
to but few, I confess that I am utterly at a loss how to decipher 
them in circumstances like these. Fashion at this moment takes 
no decisive stand, but hesitatingly gropes its way along, and finds 
itself, like Thiers, the President of a republic without having a 


igs. 61-62, 





Scrr For Girv From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


republic over which to preside. Doubt 
less this very analogy is an additional 
confirmation of my doctrine, but it does 
not permit me to see beyond the present 
moment, while two years ago I could 
have predicted the dangers that were 
menacing France by studying the fem- 
inine toilette in all its details: the ex- 
travagantly long trains; the dresses 
1 of packages of costly stuffs 
3 piled one above another; 
/ the edifices built up of false hair, pow- 
/ der, rouge, copper, glass, straw-work, 

and gilt jewelry—every thing; in a 

word, announced mad waste, and tes- 















aa : 
Warer-Prooy Cloak For GigL FRoM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-26. 
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tified londly of the troubled intellect and lack 
of mental equilibrium of the dominant and gov- 
erning classes. . 

It is whispered that a return to the fashions 
of 1880 is proposed this winter. This would be 
a.very significant symptom. The fashions of 
that time might very readily bring us back to 
other things of the same date. I have said, and 
repeat, that fashion and politics are so closely 
united that the first universally paves the way 
for the second. Indeed, if we return to the 
fashions of 1830, which are rouch less graceful, 
it must be owned, than those of the present day, 
it is because a powerful reactionary party is 
forming in favor of the institutions of that time. 
‘When fashion once takes a decided stand, it rap- 
idly makes proselytes, as will be seen should the 
projected change become an accomplished fact ; 
and as it needs a certain zeal to be willing to 
exchange an elegant style for an ungraceful one, 
from the number of persons who adopt the fash- 
ions of 1880, we may infer how many partisans 
there are of that régime. 

The princesses of Orleans, who have not yet 
taken up their residence in Paris, but who are 
seen there often, are destined by the force of cir- 
cumstances to lead the ton this winter; for the 
feminine portion of the official government of 
France is not in a condition to take this part of 
the direction of affairs. Madame Thiers is old 
and too grave, and has no young ladies in her 
family who could assume the leadership of fash- 
ion. This place, so important through the con- 
sequences that it involves, and the influence that 
it gives over all the innumerable merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and tradesmen who minister to the 
wants of the French dames, as well as of the 
foreign ladies who always copy after the former, 
will naturally be filled by this numerous family, 
which numbers so many elegant and educated 
women and young girls, well-bred, in the true 
acceptation of the term, with manners as remote 
from the pert, fast manners of the girl of tho 
period as from awkward shyness and chilling re- 
serve. The Duc d’Aumale has purchased the 
magnificent mansion of M. Foald, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré; and his brothers, nephews, 
and nieces will also live there this winter. Ina 
few months we may expect to see Paris very in- 
teresting ; but every thing is involved in the qnes- 
tion, Shall we return to the fashions of 1830? 

Two new colors have just been invented— 
Ashes of Paris and Vendéme Column. The first 
is a decided and handsome reddish-gray tint ; 
the second is a bronze green. Here again fash- 
ion trenches on politics. Hats themselves, in 
fact, are nothing more than shakos, so high do 
they tower above the head in true military fash- 
ion; wrappings copy the sailor collar and trap- 
pings of the fusileers of the marine, in compli- 
ment to the French navy, which bore itself so 
valiantly during the war; and dresses, for the 
most part, are of cloth in the shades of blue worn 
by certain regiments that are gratefully remem- 
bered as the liberators of Paris. I might go on 
citing curious resemblances, but there is nothing 
in all this that enables me to predict the fature. 
In two or three months at most we shall prob- 
ably know on what to reckon. 

The theatres are prospering. After having 
been so long deprived of them, it is pleasant once 
more to ses the brilliant representations of the 
Comédie, Francaise, where the artists resume 
their old repertory with a few new pieces. Here, 
in Moliére’s house, as it is proudly called, the 
most trifling details are studied with the utmost 
care, and every pains is taken to insure perfec- 
tion. At this time last year I visited the Théatre 
Francaise under the escort of Mademoiselle Fa- 
vart and M. Coquelin. The finest ambulance 
in Paris had just been installed in the magnifi- 
cent greenroom of the theatre, extending over 
the facade of the Rue de Richelien. Mademoi- 
selle Favart, the most charming of cicerones, 
showed me the linen, the hospital stores, the 
kitchen, and the beds, neatly ranged in rows, 
and said, with a sigh, ‘‘ We shall nurse them all, 
both the French and the Germans. The last, 
poor fellows, will be even more to be pitied than 
our Frenchmen ; they will be so far from home.” 
**-Yes,” said M. Coquelin; ‘‘ but we shall be 
bombarded; we shall be in the very centre of 
the fire.” We both repulsed the idea indignant- 
ly. It seemed impossible that an enemy should 
turn his guns on such a Christian work; but we 
had yet to learn that war sets at naught all civil- 
ization and humanity. 

It is curious to see the ThéAtre Frangaise in 
one year from that date restored to its original 
use, and more brilliant than ever, with receipts 
equaling, if they do not exceed, those of its palm- 
iest days, and to jostle deputies, journalists, and 
authors in the same greenroom which only last 
winter was inhabited alone by suffering and death, 
And may we accept this as © presage that the 
tide of affairs has changed, and that a new France 
will arise from the darkness more blooming and 
powers than ever? God grant that it may 

so! 


A very significant sign of the times is this. A 
new and rather mediocre piece by M. Barritre 
was played the other evening at the theatre of the 
Palais-Royal. The dialogue contained sundry 
sqnibs, rather broad and indecorous, but such as 
used to be applauded often enough fifteen months 
ago. The audience hissed them down at once, and 
they were omitted in the second representation. 
This proves that public taste is changing, and 
that indecency will no longer be accepted on the 
Parisian stage. The carnival which has reigned 
in France for twenty years is over, we hope, and 
we have returned to habits of order and decorum. 

One thing is decided in respect to fashion— 
namely, that trained dresses will not be worn at 
all in the daytime. They are provincial, un- 
fashionable, condemned. Long trains are re- 
served for evening, and short suits will be uni- 
versally adopted for the street. At most, demi- 
trains will be allowed for carriages. 





Many redingotes, or long casaques, are seen, of 
cloth and velvet, without timming or other or- 
nament than an edge of velvet for cloth redin- 
gotes, and of satin or fur for velvet ones. Short, 
loose sacques will be reserved solely for negligée 
toilettes; they are never dressy, though very con- 
venient, and for this reason may be considered, as 
it were, the robes de chambre of the street. 

Cloth and velvet redingotes will be worn with 
moiré, faille, and satin dresses of the same color, 
for the use of two colors in a dress is more than 
ever avoided ; the bonnet itself is made of two 
or three different shades to match the dress. An 
effort was made to reduce the gloves to the stand- 
ard of uniformity, and to wear lilac gloves with 
lilac dresses, and so on, but the attempt proved 
a failure. 

The article of jewelry’most in vogue at this 
moment is the Alsace-Lorraine ring, composed 
of a wreath of ivy and myosotis, delicately 
wrought in gold, and holding the enameled 
escutcheons of the two provinces, Sleeve-but- 
tons are made to match the ring. 

One of the most original winter wrappings that 
we have seen is the pelerine-mantelet, which is 
made both in cashmere and in velvet. This is 
tight-fitting both in the front and back. The 
fronts are prolonged, forming long, square tabs. 
Over all is a pelerine or cape of the same stuff, 
which is sewed in at the neck and shoulders, and 
falls loosely from them, so as to show the tight- 
fitting fronts. This garment is trimmed with 
lace, guipure, and fringe. 

The ungraceful water-proof cloaks are re- 
placed by large circulars of water-proof cloth, 
long and full enough to envelop the whole fig- 
ure; the top is laid in pleats and gathers, which 
are concealed under an embroidery of heavy black 
woolen braid. A sort of mantle of the same kind 
is made of Scotch plaid, with a border and fringe 
woven of the stuff; these are prettier, but less 
convenient and useful, than the former. 

Soutache embroidery is found on every arti- 
cle of feminine wearing apparel—on over-skirts, 
waists, and sleeves; it entirely covers cloth 
wrappings, and white cashmere opera cloaks are 
braided all over with white silk soutache. 

. Emmevixe Rarmonp. 





TEN IN TEN, ONCE. - 


HAT was what Fred and I called the rule 
we had to use in ciphering out our life 
sums. It was after we had read Hale's charm- 
ing story of ‘Ten Fimes One are Ten,” where 
good was made to work out and increase and 
multiply, We had to work backward, at least 
it seemed so, when others could do so niuch and 
we so little. : 

We got thinking about it, especially when our 
friends the Royals, who lived near by, took Sa- 
rah and Mary Rush into their beautiful house 
and gave them a home. We had all been so 
sorry for the two girls! Sarah was an invalid 

ling care, and Mary an overworked teacher 
with an insufficient salary. So they were strug- 
gling along, orphans, with absolutely no other 
resource than Mary's ten dollars a week, which 
barely paid board. We ail liked them, and all 
said how sorry we were, and that was the end of 
it; when suddenly Mrs. Royal, being disappointed 
about the coming of some expected guests, took 
the two lovely rooms she had prepared for them, 
made them lovelier. yet, and then, driving out 
with her husband in their carriage, brought back 
the two Rush girls and -installed them there. 
They should stay as long as they liked, the Roy- 
als said; and, indeed, every one felt that it was 
little likely Sarah ever would go away again till 
she went to her long, last home. I went over to 
see them, and found Mary Rush weeping for 
sheer relief and gratitude. I told Mrs. Royal 
her house seemed consecrated for what she had 
done. 

When we first heard of it in our own little 
family, a neighbor telling the news, I looked at 
Fred, and he at me. 

‘Now why couldn’t we have done that?” I 
exclaimed. 

“We couldn't,” he said, softly; and then I 
remembered how small our house was, with its 
one little spare room, often wanted by some pass-, 
ing guest, and how we had no servant, and how 
much of my time and strength it took to look 
out for our tricksome two-year-old. 

*© No, we couldn't,” I echoed, more softly still. 
“But oh, it does seem as if we ought to do some- 
thing in some way.” 

We talked it over a good deal after that, Fred 
and I; and for some time we could think of 
nothing more than the mission school, and car- 
rying flowers, jelly, and little trifles to some sick 
people we knew. You see, onr means were 80 
small. Such shining, lovely charities as the Roy- 
als’ seemed out of our reach. We could not take 
any poor, pining souls off on a glad journey to 
mountains or sea-shore; we could not put unex- 
pected purses in poor widows’ hands, nor pay for 
any struggling youth’s education; we had not 
even a carriage to take invalids and neglected 
people out for lovely little drives. There was 
Fred hard at work all day in the office, and I at 
home busy as a bee from morning till night with 
the housekeeping, sewing, and Bertie. But there 
taust be at least one little talent, hid away in our 
opportunities somewhere, that we could bring out 
and use in the Master's service. 

At last we thought ofsomething. Icanremem- 
ber almost the moment. We had such a good 
little supper that evening—light biscuit and but- 
ter, jelly, hot oysters, and remarkably good tea. 
Fred was tired and hungry, and enjoyed every 
thing. But when we had done, there still re- 
mained a goodly portion of oysters steaming in 
the dish, and plenty of every thing else. 

“*Pity we hadn't had company to tea,” said 
Fred, reflectively. 

“Oh dear!” said I, ‘‘if we had invited com- 
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pany, I should have had to bake all day, making 
cake and cookies and tarts, and all such things. 
That is why I never have tea-parties. I should 
be all tired out by the time the folks came.” 

‘* Just so,” replied Fred. ‘‘Cake is a folde- 
rol, and dyspepsia attends tea-parties, But sup- 
pose, girlie, I had bronght poor Nevins, our over- 
worked clerk, home to supper with me, or sup- 
pose old Mrs. Wynn had been here, or one or 
two tired young teachers or seamstresses had 
dropped in, don’t you think they would have 
heartily enjoyed just what we have had, and been 
all the better for it, and for one of our happy 
evenings in our little parlor ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” I cried, catching his idea in 
the instant. ‘‘Fred, you are a blessed boy. 
We'll do it.” 

And this was the origin of our Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. There was no hard work 
or fuss about them at all. We just got up a good, 
relishable little supper, such as we might have 
had for ourselves, only more of it, and then call- 
ed in whomsoever Providence threw in our way— 
sometimes not more than one, sometimes three 
or four. Fred often brought home poor, care- 
worn Nevins, who starved at a fourth-rate board- 
ing-house, and it heartened him up wonderfully. 
Now and then I had Kitty Lang to help me sew 
on Bertie’s dresses, and told her to invite any 
three of the most tired sewing-girls she knew to 
come to tea and stay the evening. And wasn’t 
it @ pleasure to heap up those pale girls’ plates 
with strengthening oysters and chicken, and see 
them sip delicious tea and chocolate! It fairly 
brought color into their poor faces. And then 
in the evening we had games, or I played some 
of my half-forgotten music, or Fred read poetry 
aloud to us all; and we coaxed some of the girls 
to read to us too. We found out in that way 
that one girl had a beautiful, clear, sympathetic 
voice for reading; and when I told Mrs. Royal 
about it, she found a delightful old lady who 
wanted just such a girl to go with her to the sea- 
shore for the whole summer, to be company for 
her and read to her. Now wasn’t that a splen- 
did thing to happen to that worn, delicate girl? 
and didn’t one thing grow out of another beauti- 
fully? I don't know what we should have done 
without the Royals. They put a bright finish- 
ing touch on so many things! 

Sometimes it was a few hard-working teach- 
ers we had; and then in the course of the even- 
ing Mrs. Royal and Mary Rush were pretty sure 
to come in upon us, with glowing cheeks and 
shining eyes, bringing fruit or flowers, or a great 
dish of ice-cream ; and so, one way or another, 
our little evenings were a great success. We 
had teachers pretty often: such young girls, 
many of them overtasked, and working for such 
small salaries—brain-work, too, the most ex- 
hausting of all. Do you know how many such 
teachers there are? Reckon them up in your own 
town; look at city statistics, As many times 
as I have done it, it always tukes me by surprise. 
And then to think what numbers of applicants 
there are for every vacant situation! so many 
girls struggling for ways to support themselves! 
so many fainting by the way, like Sarah and 
Mary Rush! 

Fred, keeping his eyes open, made the ac- 
quaintance of young clerks just beginning on 
meagre ies, many of them strangers in the 
place, and with absolutely no society. It did 
them as much real good as any one, he argued, 
to get a tasle of home pleasures; sd I was never 
surprised, when our evenings came, to see Fred 
bringing in with him some bashful clerk or pale 
student. Then I began to want a romance; 
why couldn’t some of our young clerks fall in 
love with some of our young teachers or seam- 
stresses? But Fred laughed at the idea, begged 
me not to mix in sentiment with our little 
schemes of good, and desired to know what sort 
of figure poor young Stebbins, for instance, 
would ent, getting married to one of our bright 
young teachers, on six dollars a week! 

One ‘Tuesday, when I had Kitty Lang to sew, 
she told me she had invited a new friend to come 
to tea—not a sewing-girl nor a teacher ; in fact, 
a girl with no business whatever. 

‘*But that, we hope, won't last long,” she 
added, between a sigh and a laugh. ‘‘ Poor 
Fanny is trying so hard to get employment; 
but there is not a single vacancy among the 
school-teachers, and all the stores where girls 
clerk are full, She don’t know which way to 
turn.” 

On inquiring more, Kitty told me that her new 
friend, Fanny Gray, was an English girl who 
came to this country with her parents three 
years before. They had both died soon after, 
and left her almost destitute. She succeeded in 
getting a few music-scholars, but earned barely 
enough to pay board; so after a while she went 
into a sewing-room and worked there a year, till 
she found her health was absolutely breaking 
down, and she had spirit enough left to renounce 
the needle, and declare her faith that there must 
be other work in the world a girl couid do. 
‘Then she found her way to Foxborough, to the 
great straw-works, and found employment there, 
sewing braid and wiring hats. She had done 
well there while the busy season lasted, but now 
work was slack, and they had dismissed four- 
fifths of the girls. So she had drifted at last to 
our little town, with twenty dollars in her purse 
to keep her till she found something to do. 

“*And half of that is gone already,” said 
Kitty, ‘and she has to pay three dollars a week 
for board. And oh! she is such a nice girl; and 
I thought maybe you or Mrs. Royal could find 
something for her.” 

Alas! not Mrs. Royal, and much less I, 
could command places for one tithe of the poor 
girls in our town seeking employment. I had 
heard of so many cases lately. But Kitty talked 
on and on, while she stitched at Bertie’s blue 
dress, till by-and-by she had won my whole heart 
to an interest in her friend. She was so sweet 
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and bright, yet with something sad about her— 
this was Kitty's description—and she could sing 
hymns 0 beautifully, and could do dainty Ince- 
work; and she kept a journal, and she was ready 
to do any thing for a living, if it was to scrub 
door-steps; only this one thing—a sewing-girl— 
she would never again become, 

‘And I don't blame her!” said Kitty, and 
her words were accompanied by the little hack- 
ing cough which was troubling her of late. 

I grew very curious to see this Fanny Gray, 
and when Kitty, looking from the window, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here she comes!” and the bell rang, 
and I went to the door, it was with a real flutter 
of excitement that I welcomed the one who was 
destined to become my pet protégée. She had a 
brave, bonny face, this fair English girl, with 
soft, yellow hair, and not the usual blue eyes, 
but eyes of trusty brown—earnest, a little pa- 
thetic, maybe. I brought her in at once, and 
got her things off, and in five minutes more she 
was sitting in a little low chair playing with Ber- 
tie as if she felt at home. Fred came in directly, 
bringing Nevins, and I flew to set my table. 
We had one of the coziest little suppers imagin- 
able, and Fred had gone to the extravagance of 
bananas, for which I pardoned him when Kitty 
Lang said she never tasted one before in her 
life, and how delicious they were! 

After tea I opened the piano and played a lit- 
tle, preparatory to asking Fanny Gray to sing— 
for Kitty had said so much about her hymns. 
She made no apology when I éntreated her, but 
said she knew little besides a few ballads and 
hymns, She had a sweet, powerful voice, with 
great expression; and Fred nodded his pleasure 
to meas she sat there playing her simple accom- 
paniments and singing. She gave us some of 
the anthems from the prayer-book first, and then 
took up the dear old psalm: 

‘f, ants the hart for cooling streams, 
80 (ee eae ry Oca e thee, 
‘And thy refreshing grace.” 

Her voice rose in such pure, thrilling pathos, 
it seemed as if my heart stopped beating. Poor 
old Nevins bowed his head in bis hands and 
wept. I suppose he knew well enongh in his 
hard, drudging life what it was to feel like the 
hart panting for cooling streams, 

There was a little pause after the psalm: I 
think we all had tears somewhere, in our hearts 
if not our eyes, and did not want to speak. 
Fanny Gray waited 9 moment, and then her 
voice took up that dear, beautiful hymn : 
“Come, ye disconsolate, where'er ye langu! 

Come to the mercy-teat, fervently knoel ; 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here bring your 


an; 
Barth bath 20 sorrows that Heaven can not heal.” 


‘When this was done she turned round from 
the instrument and faced us—the quiet, fair 
young English girl—once more. We all took 

er into our hearts from that evening. % 

But what could we find for her to do? No 
school wanted a teacher, no family a governess, 
no store a girl for clerk, no lawyer a copyist, 
no milliner a work-woman; and they had too 
many hands already, the foremen told me, at the 
hoop-skirt factory, the book-binderies, and the 
artificial-flower establishment. The season was 
dull, and labor a drag in the market. 1 puzzled 
my brain over Fanny Gray's case till Fred said, 
laughing, I would soon become perfect in the 
law of supply and demand, and the relation of 
capital to labor, and be able to talk with Ruskin 
or John Stuart Mill, and all the rest of the po- 
litical economists. Meanwhile the weeks were 
slipping by, and with them Fanny's little store of 
money. At last, in desperation, I told her she 
could at least save her board-bill by coming to 
our house to stay till she found some employ- 
ment, and perhaps she could help me a little 
about the house, enongh to relieve her from ob- 
ligation; but I could not offer to pay her any 
thing, because Fred and I had to practice econ- 
omy, and did not feel able to hire. Well, the 
girl actually cried for joy at the offer, and came 
to us the very next morning; and I mast say that 
during the few weeks she staid with me I en- 
joyed the very poetry of housekeeping. She 

new how to do every thing, and had the neat- 
est, deftest ways, and was perfectly splendid in 
taking care of Bertie. I told Fred that I be 
lieved Providence had never meant her to work 
in a store or factory, but had destined her to 
be a sunshiny little wife and housekeeper and 
mother. 7 

On my first baking-day after she came she 
made me up the most delicious little cakes and 
tarts that I ever tasted. I told her jestingly she 
would be a treasure in a bakery ; and, seizing the 
idea, she went out that afternoon without telling 
me her purpose, and when she came back, gaid 
she had found a baker on S—— Street who would. 
engage her at fair wages if she could bring him 
some satisfactory specimens of fancy baking. 
Thgpnext day we held a high festival in the 
kitchen, and though I don’t think much of cake 
generally, that day it presented itself to me as a 
fine art. If you could have seen the displuy on 
my shelves when the battle was won! Queen 
cakes, cocoa-nut drops, cheese cakes (which I 
had read of in English stories, but never tasted), 
jelly tarts and cream tarts, trifles and maca- 
roons. My little pantry had never dreamed of 
such dainties. We selected the nicest-looking 
of each kind, and when I had borrowed two 
broad, shallow flower baskets pf Mrs. Royal to 
lay them in, we started forth. together to visit 
the baker. The moment I saw him I took a 
dislike to him. He did not seem to me like a 
nice man, and I did not like his manner toward. 
Fanny. But he professed himself satisfied with 
the samples, and offered her good wages if she 
would come into the bakery. She would be ex- 
pected to board in his family. Fanny looked at 
me as if seeking my opinion, when he named his’ 
terms. I took the responsibility of saying that 
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she Would like a few days to think the matter 
over and consult her friends. He showed a lit- 
tle bad spirit then, and said he supposed she ap- 
plied for the place because she wanted it. 

When we got home I told Fanny she must not 
go there; and I think she felt really relieved at 
my decision, though she had been so anxious to 
find employment that the failure of this little 
plan quite disheartened her. 

But she had a bit of good luck that very even- 
ing. I had told the Royals about her, and Mr. 
Royal happening to drop in, P by-and-by got 
Fanny to sing. He was very much pleased with 
the quality of her voice, said it was just the 
thing for a church, and asked her if she had 
ever sung in a choir. 

“*T used to do so before we loft home,” said 
Fanny, softly; and I fancied there were tears 
ready to start as she thought of her early village 
home. 

‘© Very well,” said Mr. Royal; ‘‘ there is a lit- 
tle church, a sort of mission chapel, down town, 
in whose success I am interested. They need a 
leading soprano, and, as | have rather looked out 
for their music, I suppose I have as much right 
as any one to offer you an engagement. The 
salary is very small, but every little helps; and 
would you accept the position, Miss Gray, for a 
hundred dollars a year?” 

‘* Indeed I would !” she exclaimed ; “and be 
grateful for the chance. It will be a pleasure to 
me, as well as a great assistance.” 

So that was settled. I told Fanny she would 
have enough to clothe herself now; but she did 
not slacken her search for a steady employment. 
One day Mrs. Royal came in with a long face, 
and said she was going to lose her excellent 
nursery girl, Norah. The girl was to be married 
in a fortnight. She asked me if I knew any one 
trustworthy enough for the place. 

“*T don’t consider taking care of children a 
menial employment,” said Mrs, Royal, in her 
noble way. ‘‘If I had not so many duties, I 
should rejoice to give up my time to them my- 
self. I hate to lose a single one of their sweet 
smiles and pretty attitudes and baby speeches. 
And I want to hire some one who looks at them 
in the same way I do—as priceless little treas- 
ures to be trained into good men and good wom- 
en. You know I have fitted up a pretty little 
sleeping-room opening off the nursery, and to a 
person who really satisfied me I would give fif- 
teen dollars a month.” 

Fanny Gray, who had just been getting Bertie 
to sleep on the sofa, rose at this, and came for- 
ward in her calm, modest way, bat with a little 
tremble in her voice, and said : 

“*Wonld I do, Mrs. Royal? Would you take 
me? Mrs. Brown here will tell you how much 
1 love little children.” 

‘© You are just the one, my dear!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Royal, getting up and kissing her. ‘‘ And 
T'll confess that when I mentioned it just now 
I was in ho ou would hear me and take 
@ fancy to the p Perhaps I am partial to 
my own babies, but I do think it must be a great 
deal nicer and better to take care of them than 
to work all day in # heated factory, or stand from 
morning till night in a store—or even make cakes 
in a bakery!” She said this with an arch smile. 

‘+A great deal better,” said Fanny, sensibly. 
“¢T think it is happier work, and healthier and 
more inspiring.” 

“And you will sing them such sweet lullabies 
at night!” said Mrs. Royal, with motherly pleas- 


ure, 

It was agreed, then, that Fanny should go to 
her in two weeks’ time, when Norah left; and 
for those two weeks, of course, she would remain 
with me. I began to think Bertie and I would 
not know what to do without her. While Fan- 
ny had been with us, behind all her sweet use- 
falness and modest dignity, which pleased us 50, 
there seemed always to lie a background of sad- 
ness. I had spoken of it to Fred, and said 1 was 
afraid she some mental trouble. 

“Oh no,” he answered, checrily ; ‘it is only 
her anxiety about the future. As soon as she gets 
a good place, you will see her as merry as a lark.” 

The good place was found now, and a great 
deal of the shadow did certainly pass away. I 
thought Fred had been quite right when I heard 
her singing through the house, and telling Bertie 
the most bewitching, joyous little stories. But at 
twilight, or when she was singing hymns, or when 
she had been alone and I came upon her una- 
wares, there was a touch of pathos lurking there 
still, a hint of tears, a look of patience, that went 
to my heart. I told Fred it seemed just like the 
way I felt, before we were married, when he had 
gone off on that long business voyage and I did 
not hear from him for months, and I believed 
Fanny had a lover somewhere. 

‘* Nonsense, dear!” said Fred, kissing me. 
**You are the most romantic little woman on 
earth, and think more about love than Fanny 
does, I'll warrant!” 

The next Thursday we were expecting Kitty 
Tang to tea, with two homesick girls she had 
discovered, who had come up from the country 
to learn the milliner’s trade. Fanny and I flew 
around making preparations; for I meant to 
have a delicious chicken salad for supper, bis- 
cuit and coffee, and some of Fanny’s wonder- 
ful cakes and tarts. Every thing came from 
the stove a perfect success, Bertie was good as 
a little cherub, and kept his white frock clean all 
day. Fanny and I finished every thing by three 
o'clock, and were congrhtulating ourselves, when 
suddenly the clouds began to gather, the wind 
rose to almost a hurricane, and in half an hour 
the rain was pouring down in torrents, 

We said it might be only a shower that would 
pass off, and so kept hoping till half past five, 
when the skies seemed blatker than ever, and it 
was evidently setting in for a wild, stormy night. 

“Do you suppose they will come?” I asked 
Fanny, thinking to myself how many weary 
Ddlocks away Kitty Lang's boarding-house was. 





Fanny shook her head. 

“Kitty hasn't any overshoes, I know,” she 
said, ‘‘and her umbrella is broken. I don’t be- 
lieve they will come.” 

And they did not come. We waited and. 
waited, till at last I began to think even Fred 
himself would not get home, he was so late. 
But at seven I heard him rushing in at the hafl 
door, and his voice telling some one where to 
set the umbrella. 

“Oh, I hope he has brought Nevins!” I ex- 
claimed, running out. 

But it was not Nevins, nor any one I knew; 
only a red-haired, shrewd - looking boy about 
fourteen years old, who, Fred explained, had 
just been taken into the office as an errand-boy, 
with a chance to work his way up. And Fred 
added, with a smile, that the little fellow meant 
to be one of the firm yet. 

I don't think I ever saw a smarter boy in my 
life—a perfect specimen of young America— 
wide awake, keen, not a bit afraid. If he had 
been six years older, Fred said afterward, he 
should not have thonght of inviting so self-suffi- 
cient a young man to our ‘‘ Th waday evenings.” 
But, as it was, it was the very courage of the 
boy that won on his sympathy thinking of all 
the probable disappointments, t-mptations, and 
pitfalls that lay before the unconscious little 
fellow. His name was Roger. I left him in 
the sitting-room with Fanny, and hurried to 
boil my coffee, which I made none the less nice 
because we had only this little waif to share it 
with us, 

And didn’t he enjoy his supper! I have 
known hosts of boys in my day; but none with a 
better appetite than Roger! He thought the 
chicken salad ‘‘bully,” and regarded Fanny's 
tarts with especial favor. He got acquainted 
with the utmost rapidity, and was very ready to 
tell all about himself, about his widowed moth- 
er, how they had lived, and about the bit of 
property that lay in the bank waiting for him to 
be twenty-one and go into business. He spoke 
cheerily of bis position as errand-boy, saying, 

“‘If I’m going to climb the ladder, I suppose 
the right place to begin is at the bottom!” 

It rained harder than ever after tea; but we 
adjourned to the parlor, as usual, to entertain 
ourselves, Roger seemed pleased with every 
thing—played with Bertie, whom he called a 
“cunning little shaver,” looked through the 
stereoscope, examined the albums, and finally 
sat down opposite Fanny. He seemed to take 
the greatest fancy to Fanny from the very first, 
and his eyes were wandering toward her contin- 
ually, He found she was from England, and 
then he plied her with questions about what parts 
of it she had seen, in what county she had lived, 
and how long since she had left there. She was 
more amused at his curiosity than offended, and 
answered him fully, as one would tell stories of 
long ago to a child. 

Fred sat reading his newspaper, and present- 
ly called our attention to a curious account, 
which he read aloud, of a returned soldier look- 
ing in vain for his only sister for years, She 
had heard he was dead, had married, and gone 
West, The name of her husband he could not 
learn, nor where she went; and so had searched 
and inquired throughout the country for three 
years, without finding any clew, till one day he 
met her face to face in a little village post- 
office in some remote part of Michigan. 

‘This led to a conversation on the ways in 
which friends might be lost to each other, and 
Roger brightened up. He evidently had a sto- 
ty to tell. 

“* That is like what has happened to my broth- 
er,” he said. ‘‘ May I tell you about it, Sir?” 

Fred laid down his paper indalgently to list- 
en, I took my knitting, and Fanny, saddened 
maybe by the talk about her English home, sat 
with dreamy, sorrowful eyes, looking off into 


80 began: ‘You ought to see my 
brother Phil; he's a splendid fellow. He's only 
my half-brother, but I love him just as wql, He 
don't look like me: he has black, carfy hair, 
and is real handsome. He’s a smart business 
fellow, too, and he is twenty-nine years old; but 
he don’t get married, because he can’t find the 
girl he’s in love with, though he has hunted 
high and low. You see, the firm he worked for 
sent him to England three or four years ago to 
see to some agency, and there, in some little vil- 
laga, he fell in love on a Sunday with a girl that 
sang in the choir. You ought to hear him tell 
about her voice, and how pretty she was. He 
got jaainted, and saw her all he could, and 
found she was just as nice as he thought for, and 
he thinks she was beginning to like him a little; 
anyway, he at last made up his mind to propose 
to her the very next day, when a telegram came 
and took him off as quick as a wink to Liver- 
pool ; and from there he had to go to Edinburgh, 
and wait a good while about something; and 
then he was sent to Paris; and, one way and 
shother, it was two months before he could get 
back to the village where the girl lived. And 
then he found that the old folks had taken a 
sudden notion, and sold out and gone to Amer- 
ica, taking his ‘little English daisy,’ as he called 
her, without leaving any word or clew by which 
he could find them. He came back to New 
York as quick as ever he could, and made all 
sorts of inquiries, and advertised, but it wasn’t 
any use. And he'd be just about heart-broken 
if he didn’t keep hoping to find her some day. 
Every time he hears of such a family he hunts 
them up. He's away off in San Francisco now 
on business, and I expect he'll search California 
through before he leaves, thinking she may pos- 
sibly be there. Isn’t it too bad, Mr. Brown? I 
feel so sorry for him—she was such a nice, pretty 
girl I should know her in a minute if 1 saw 
her: I am sure I should, for he has told me 
just how she looks, with smooth, golden hair, 
you know, and shining, dark brown eyes. I 


believe I've found her for him now!” he added, 
excitedly. For the last five minutes his eyes 
had been eagerly fixed on Fanny, and hers as 
eagerly on him, and now she turned away and 
burst into tears. 

He sprang toward her. ‘‘Say!” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘ Fanny Gray, aren’t you my brother Phil's 
Fanny Gray ?” 

Of course she was! And wasn't it splendid ? 
And didn’t I have the romance I wanted to per- 
fection? She, poor child, had thought, perhaps, 
after all, he did not care for her, because he had 
gone without speaking; and so she left no mes- 
sage, never dreaming but what he could find 
them easily enough in America if he wanted to. 
But she loved him with her whole heart; and 
that was why, when she realized how hopelessly 
they were lost to each other, the brooding, wist- 
ful, sad, Evangeline look came into her eyes and 
dwelt there. 

A telegram sped to San Francisco the next 


‘day, and just as quick as the noble through-train 


on the Pacific Railroad could bring him, Philip 
Belton came. I liked him the moment I saw 
him; and oh! how proud and glad he looked 
when he had his “little English daisy” in his 
arms! 

Well, of course he wanted to be married right 
away, aud that broke up all the fine plan of 
Fanny’s going to take care of the little Royal 
children. They had a quiet morning wedding 
in our parlor, with no guests but the Royals, 
and Mary Rush and Kitty Lang, and poor old 
Nevins, Phil's home was in another town, and 
there he took our Fanny ; but I hear from them 
often, and they are always doing well and al- 
ways happy. Said I not that Providence had 
meant Fanny to be a sunshiny little wife and 
housekeeper and mother! 

‘And now whom shall I get to take care of 
my little children ?” wondered Mrs. Royal. 

“T will!” said Kitty Lang, a flush of resolu- 
tion coming into her pale face. ‘I used to 
think I conldn’t do any thing but sew; but I 
am more sensible now, and know better; and if 
you will Jet me come, I will be glad and thank- 
ful!” 

So poor Kitty found safe harbor at last, for 
they will never let her leave them. She is 
growing round and rosy. She never had so 
comfortable a room in her life before, she says, 
and she really feels that she is improving every 
day in mind and heart among thse dear children. 

Fred and I still keep up our ‘I'uesday and Thore- 
day evenings, and I hope a great many more 
good results will spring from them. -After wish- 
ing in vain that we could do the great things 
that we can’t, it is really an exquisite happiness 
to grow content, and begin to do all the little 
things that we can. Ones are as necessary as 
tens, and : 

“All service ranks the same with God!” 


Se 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


«e OSQUITOES,” remarks a recent writer, 

“are a trifle smaller than a humming: 
bird, and as musical as a sewing-machbine.” 
This graphic description is pleasing or other- 
wise according to the way you view it. Per- 
haps your mind instantly reverts to the tiny 
flutterer who every morning while you lingered 
in the country came with wonderful regul arit, 
to extract the sweets from the flowers bencat! 
your window, and whose bewildering move- 
ments you watched with delight. But if you 
have battled half the night with those huge, 
blood-thirsty creatures who retreat only to re- 
new the attack with fresh vigor, who are never 
conquered till death, you will take no poetic 
view of the subject. There are few things more 
vexatious than to lie in bed weary and sleepy, 
listening to mosquitoes warbling in the sistance, 
and silently waiting the gradual approach o| 
that hideous humming, hoping that when the 
song ceases a dextrous slap will end it foreyer. 
Alas! the blow falls on your defenseless face, 
and afar off you hear the note of victory. The 
mosquitoes of summer are bad enough, bat-the 
stalwart October veterans are renowned for fe- 
rocity. They enjoy a fight, and their bills plerce 
like Damascus steel. Nothing but the strongest 
and most carefully arranged net affords any pro- 
tection. Then they spend the night in vain as- 
saults upon the fortifications, uttering ceaseless 
notes of discomfiture and revenge. 





During the recent trial in France of the wom- 
en called pétroleuses some small circumstances 
appeared which showed that, evil as they were, 
they were not the unmitigated fiends that pop- 
ular {i ination represented them. It was ad- 
mitted that they were tools in the hands of men 
more guilty than themselves; that they had as- 
sisted in succoring the wounded; on the trial 
cach sought to conceal the guilt of her come: 
ions; and during the prosecutor’s speech three 
of them sank down sobbing pitifully. Some 
traces of good remained even in them. 


The Wesleyan University of Middletown, 
Connecticut, opened with a Freshman_class 
numbering fifty-one. There were no ‘“ Fresh- 
women,” although the announcement hed been 
made that they would be admitted on the same 
conditions as men. 








In dress, colors should be harmonious and 
becoming. One tint should prevail, relieved by 
a contrasting tint. No amount of fashionable 
prestige can make an unbecoming color becom- 
ing. ile green will turn’some people into 
oranges, though twenty empresees ordain its 
adoption. Dress should supplement good 
points and correct bad ones, and what suits one 

rson does not suit another, for that reason. 

ines should be continuous, graceful, and fem- 
inine. It is better to look like a woman (if you 
happen to be one) than like any thing else—even 
a ‘frehion plate! Ornament must be subordi- 
nate. To see a little woman adorned with an 
immenee breastpin or an enormous pair of ear- 
tings is simply absurd. And, of course, only 
genuine jewels should be worn. Scrupulous 
neatness is essential in a woman's dress. Soiled 
gloves, collars, and cuffs, and shabby boots, in- 


dicate wrong habits. If one can not afford kid 

loves and lace collars, wear cotton gloves and 

nen collars, only let them be clean and ft neat- 
\ It has been ‘said, with some truth, that in- 

ividuality in drese is the rarest and ‘yet the 
cheapest thing in the world. There is some- 
thing very pleasant in connecting a certain onl- 
or, some special fancy in dress, or an individual 
style. of arrangin, he hair with a particular 
friend, provided she is tasteful. But it is surely 
very Httle worth one’s while blindly to follow a 
prevailing style, regardless whether it is suitable 
and becoming. ¢ word ‘stylish,’ as some 
one remarks, “has slain its thousands.’” 





At the close of the investigation of the case 
of Miss Doolittic, who recently died from the 
effects of chloroform in a dentist's office in 
Brooklyn, the jay returned the following ver- 
dict: “That the deceased came to her death by 
the use of chloroform, producing paralysis, or 
stopping the action of the heart; and while we 
would exonerate the attending physician from 
any blame under the circumstances, we would 
urge the disuse of chloroform except in the 
most severe cases, which might require the 
agency of so powerful an anesthetic.” 





The new census of 1870 is to be utilized by 
being incorporated in new editions of various 
guzetteers and books of reference. 





Queen Victoria has of late years declined to re- 
ceive books or presents of any kind, as a gencral 
thing. In rare cases, where gifts have been ac- 
cepted, she has only ordered a formal acknowl- 
edgment. She lately made a notable exception 
to this rule, when alittle volume was presented to 
her containing a full report of the speeches de- 
livered at the banquet grea in New York by Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field to her Britannic Majesty's Com- 
missioners on the conclusion of the ‘Treat of 
Washington. The report was edited by a Lon- 
don literary man who happened to be present at 
the banquet. The queen took a great interest 
in the volume, and directed her secretary espe- 
cially to return her thanks to Mr. Field. 





Boston clergymen and their wives, as well as 
the public school teachers of that city, have been 
furnished with season tickets to the Citizens’ 
Course of lectures by a benevolent gentleman. 





Among the interesting apparatus on exhibi- 
tion at the American Institute fair are a huge. 
Ruhmkorf’s coil, by which, with the connectin; 
battery, a spark may be thrown a foot distan 
having three times the power necessary to de- 
stroy human life; a magnet welghing 1500 
pounds, sald to be the most powerful in the 
world; an admirably constructed working mod- 
el of a marine engine, with feathering paddles. 
worked by compressed air; a model in brass of 
a torpedo of curious Sapstraction 5 a model of 
the celebrated Stevens Battery; and the works 
of the engine of the first steamer that sailed the 
waters ofthe Hudson. These contributions were 
all made by the Stevens Technological Institute 
of Hoboken. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise seeme 
likely to have Bibles enough for her private and 
family use, although some of them come rather 
late as wedding presents. A few wecks ago an 
elegant copy of the Seriptares was given to the 
Princess ‘‘on the occasion of her marriage, by 
the Church of England Sunday-schools of the 
United Kingdom.’ 





A vegelable wonder, in the form of a most ex- 
traordivary potato, is on exhibition In Castleton, 
Isle of Man. It has been dubbed ‘‘Miss Mur- 

hy the real Irish Girl.” It is of a blue color, 
and the head and body, eyes, nose, ear-rings, and 
chignon, are as perfect as possible. The limbs 
are well formed, and the figure carries in ite 
arms a cluster of little potatoes. 





Colporteurs are selling Testaments in the 
streets of Rome without molestation; and on 
the Corso a Bible Society has opened a shop. 





Maine has already commenced raising a cro 
of ice, At Bangor last week ice was forme 
half an inch thick. | 





Persia is still suffering from a combination of 
horrors. In Seingle province 8000 persons have 

erished from famine; 40,000 of the inhabitants 

ave been carried into slavery by the Afghans; 
insurrections prevail; inundations overspr 
the country, and the government is doing noth- 


ing. 


Correspondents from Paris represent the con- 
dition of the female Communist prisoners as 
most forlorn. Every male prisoner has some 
one who brings him food or money, but hardly 
one woman in ten receives any visits. It has 
often been said that there is never a man 60 bad 
but what some woman belicves in him. It is 
certain that there is no man so degraded but 
what some woman is willing to sacritice herself 
to him, and to give him what comfort she can. 
But these miserable women seem utterly desert- 

The men who know them, and for whom 
they have done so much, afford them no sym- 

y. When the men have money, they spend 
on themeelves. When the women have man- 

to conceal a little money, their only anxiety 
is as to how to convey it to the men to whom 
they wish to give it; and by these it is received 
without the slightest gratitude—often, indeed, 
with a grumble because it is not more. ‘Cer- 
tainly,” remarks one writing on this subject, 
“there are abysses of infamy into which women 
will fall; bat In every abyss, however unfathom- 
able, there is yet a lower depth, and in that depth 
one may generally finda man.” It does appear 
often to be the case that the sufferings of women 
are less sympathized with than those of men, 
and that where retribution is dealt out to sin- 
ners of both sexes, it is the women on whom it 
falls heaviest. 





An English invention is @ novel description 
of water-proof paper, which may be grained or 
printed in an ornamental way, and be used for 
table covers and various other purpose. 





Fifty thousand persons have left the port of 
Liverpool during the last three monthe—a fact 
which would indicate that restless discontont is 
prevailing among the masses in England. 


HE CELL OF 
E CENCI. 


we see the painter Guido 
the ill-starred Beatrice 
m admitted to paint the 
1 is still preserved in the 
ne, and which multiplied 
endered familiar to our 
18 just finished the pic- 
ding on a shelf, and is 
and palette as he gazes 
sorrow-laden face which 
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Doubtless some of the gentry of those times 
were, as now, ‘‘ fuller of vain desires than means 
to meet them,” for our poet says: 
“Some went so narrow 
‘They laid to pledge they'r wharrow, 
They’r rib-ekin and they’ spindell, 
They'’r nedel and they’r thimbel.” 

In the list of wares taken to America by the 
party of gentlemen adventurers and merchants 
appointed by Sir Walter Raleigh, and to whom 
were granted concessions under his patent, 
we find them, with other enumerated ‘* means 
of traffic.” ‘The 24 likewise we sold—bels— 


i i | 


: 


a 


‘ 


‘ 


near London, ‘‘ making them of different metals, 
secured for himself a business of much profit.” 

They may have been fashioned with grace and 
elegance before, but we are sure that at this pe- 
riod they were made the subject of the graver's 
touch, and doubtless esteemed a gift worthy the 
acceptance of such as 

“wrought right daintil 
With fairy floases and i right ne 

for Pope, living at this time, mentions one, 
where, 


“Upon the bottom shines the queen's ht 
A myrtle follage round the ‘nturtloccaas toe 
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in this country, it seems not best to go into de- 
tail respecting it. ‘There are marked points of 
resemblance—strength, beauty, durabilitv—for 
which due credit must be allowed; but we con- 
fess to a partiality for home manofactures, and 
have endeavored to investigate in a direction 
amply sufficient to give all needed information. 
In pursuance of this, note of introduction in hand, 
we visited a large thimble-manufacturing estab- 
lishment, where intricacies were intelligently ex- 
plained, and t latitude of observation and 
question kindly granted. 

First, we were shown bars or lengths of silver 
about two inches 
wide and one-twen- 
ty-fourth of an inch 
inthickness. These 
had already, by ser- 
eral processes, been 
made sufficiently 
thin, and ready for 
the 

Second step, by 
which a punch- 
press was made to 
cut from these thin 
strips pieces of reg- 
ular form, about the 
size ofa halfdollar. 

Thirdly. By ma- 
chinery specially 
adapted the rim was 
turned up, an edge 
was formed, and the 
small ‘*finger-bot,” 
as the Germans call 
it, at this stage 
looked not unlike a 
shallow box-cover. 

Another press 
now secures the 
peculiar tapering 
shape; the edge és 
now tarned over 
and made fast, thus 
presenting a firm, 
cord-like border. 

Another machine 
now receives it, and 
while the lathe is 
turning rapidly, the 
operator, sitting 
just in front, ap- 
plying with his 
hand a delicate, 
mallet-shaped in- 
strument, present- 
ly leaves upon the 
hitherto smooth 
surface the inden- 
tations, or, as one 
has prettily called 
them, “the dim- 
ples.” Commen- 
cing at the top, the 
central dent is 
made, the radia- 
tions gradually in- 
creasing until **the 
roof” is finished. 
The same process 
applied to the up- 
per part of the bar- 
rel of the thimble 
completes it as a 
protection from 
needle-heads. 

Just at this point 
music was heard. 


No instrument 
seemed in sight, 
and looking in- 


quiringly, L was as- 
sured by the gen- 
tlemanly proprietor 
that it was directly 
beforeme. ‘*Some- 
times,” he added, 
“the notes are very 
clear; it depends 
much upon the ra- 
pidity of the mo- 
tion. Where the 
rapidity is slight 
the tone is deep, 
almost guttural ; es 
the velocity in- 
creases the tones be- 
come fainter, high- 
er, Sweeter. One 
artisan with us was 
such an in 
this movement that 


could be brough: 
out distinet!y while 
he was indem- 
ing .one thimble.” 
Here, + here 





























for a political demon- 
to a simple token-of re- 
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THIMBLES. 


first mention we 
» household imple- 
; & satirical En- 
arly part of the six- 
ion makes sure of their 
must have 
a luxury 











“ strains 





GUIDO IN THE CELL OF BEATRICE CENCI, 





sweetness, and 
“ the poetry of mo- 
tion.” 

Finishing and 


sheetes, and thimbées, and took two l's one ounce |_‘Thimbles have been manufactured of bone, | lowed; and, if desired, the engraver plies bis del 


and a quarter of gold.” 

From the writings of Beaumont and Fletcher 
we learn that ‘‘a traveling tailor, by the mystery 
of his nedel and thimble, surveyed the fashions 
of the French and English.” 

Dryden, too, who died in 1701, alludes play- 
fully to their form ‘Yes, and measure for meas- | 
ure, too, Sosia—that is, 
a thimbleful of love!” 

It is recorded that we are under obligs 
the Dutch for the invention of thim but | 
after a time, in 1695, an establishment ws up 
in England by John Lofting, who, at Islington, 









ra thimbleful of gold, 


ations to 






ivory, and porcelain, but only for ornamental 
purposes ; where strength or force is required, 
those of silver, silver and steel, or brass have 
been selected. Great numbers are now made of 
rubber, moulded to shape, receiving at the regu- 


lar thimble-manufactories the indentations nee 
essary to completion. They are recommended 
for strength and durability, and if gold-leaf or- 


namentation is added, they must really be very 
pretty. 

The process of MM. Rouy & Berthier, Paris, 
is much commended; but as their method of 
manufacture differs from that most approved 








icate art, bringing out in tender outline and dainty 
tracery fairy-like leaves and buds, minute castles, 
or heraldic devices. A blank is left for the mon- 
ogram. Usually only gold thimbles are (hus 








| elaborately ornamented, but sometimes we fice 


silver ones so adorned, 

The ‘*open-tops”—such as are used by tailor- 
esses and needle-men—bear only a smiall 
portion to the whole number bi into 

From first to last each thimble passes through 
at least twenty different hands. 

Sail-makers, and others doing heayy sewing, 
use, in liew of these comfortable, bell-ahape! 


mS a EF 
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tools, circular plates of east iron, indented, or pitted, on the surface, 
called palms. ‘They are fastened securely to the hand by straps. 

At the establishment we visited gold and silver thimbles only are made 
—none ‘“gold-lined,” as by the Parisian firm mentioned, but wholly of 
the precious metal; and very beautiful and exquisitely finished were the 
scores of them brought out for inspection. ‘The greater part of the silver 
ones were plain, for the every-day market. 

There are, we learn, manufactories in Philadelphia and other cities ; 
and in Connecticut, we are told, thimbles ‘tare turned out by the bushel.” 
They are a cheap article, and not, it is said, specially pleasant to the 


FREAKS OF MEMORY. 
















M EMORY is nearly as much a puzzle as ever. Why in some men memory 
should be strong and in others weak ; why the memory should be stron- 
ger at one time than another; why the same man should have a strong mem- 
ory for some subjects and a weak one for others; why illness should obliterate 
some subjects completely from the mind—are problems still undergoing patient 
and attentive scrutiny. 

‘The memory for figures, or power of mental calculation, is well known to 
all of us, either by its 





touch or reliable for use. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu. 


Tus fichu is made of 
white Swiss muslin, and 





presence or its absence. 
George Watson, the Sus- 
sex calculator, could tell 
the dates of every day 
since he was a child, and 


trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, side-pleated strips, 
and a revers collar of fine 
linen. Cut of Swiss mus- 
lin one piece from Fig. 
89, Supplement, and of 
a donble layer of linen 
two pieces from Fig. 40, 
and one piece from Fig. 


41. Trim the fichu with 3 
lace insertion as shown big. 1.—Mustin, Insertion, anv Lack 


by the illustration, cut Cottan.—Faonr. 

nw ay the material under- For pattern and description see SuppL, No, X 
heath the insertion, and 

fasten the edges carefully. Then trim the outer edge with a side-pleated strip 
of Swiss muslin an inch and three-quarters wide, which is edged with narrow lace, 
and set on the linen collar 
and revers according to the 
corresponding figures. Fin- 
ish with a colored silk bow 
in front. 


what he was doing on 
that day ; he could show 
many other strange 
freaks of memory, but 
was a heavy, ignorant 
fellow generally, very 
vain of his one acquire- 
ment. ‘ 
The memory of lan- 
s is st 
Fig. 2.—Musuis, Insertion, anp Lace Fee ie alana a 
Coutar.—Back. judged from recorded in- 
For pattern and description sec Suppl., No. XIX., Fig89. stances, Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti appears to have 
had this faculty in a stronger degree than any other person that ever lived. 
While educating for the priesthood, he learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Spanish, French, German, and 
Swedish. As a professor at 
some of the Italian universities, 
he constantly added ‘to his 
Store, until at the age of forty- 
three he could read in twenty 
languages, and converse in 
eighteen. In 1841, when he 
was sixt ven years old, he 
was as well acquainted with 
is trimmed with needle-work Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
insertion an inch wide and Liven anp Lace Corar. Danish, Russian, Polish, Bo- 
side-pleated strips of the ma- For pattern and description see Sup- _ hemian, Servian, Magyar, Turk- 
terial an inch and a quarter plement, No. XVIlL., Fig. 88. ish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, 
wide. Cut one piece each Albanian, Bulgarian, Illyrian, 
from Figs. 15 and 17, Supplement, and two | Lettish, Lappish, as with the languages which he 
ec each from Figs. 16,18, and 19; join the _ had first learned; while to Arabic he added Per- 
ack and fronts according to the corresponding | sian, Sanscrit, Koordish, Georgian jac, Chal- 
figures (in doing this pay no attention to the | dee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, Abys- 
signs on the shoulders), make a hem an inch | sinian, and other Asiatic and African tongues. 
wide on the bottom, and edge the apron with | At the time of his death, in 1849, Mezzofanti 
a side-pleated cambric strip could write eloquently, and converse 
an inch and a quarter wide, fluently, in more than seventy lan- 
covering the seam with the cS guages. 
needle-work insertion. Aft- One kind of retentive memory may 
er facing the apron where be considered as the result of sheer , s = 
the piece is cut out for the hard work, a determination toward Liven Apron ror Gini From 5 To 7 
sleeves with a strip of the one particular achievement, without Years oup. 
material half an inch wide, reference either to cultivation or to For pattern and design see Suppl., No, IV., Fig. 20. 
finish the pockets and trim- memory on other subjects. This is 
ming pieces with insertion and side-pleated strips, as shown by the illustration ; frequently shown by persons in humble life in regard to the Bible. An old beggar- 
sew the pieces on the apron according to the corresponding figures, and set a row man at Stirling, known some forty years ago as Blind Alick, afforded an instance of 
of insertion on the neck. To fasten the tabs sew loops this. He knew the whole of the Bible by heart; inso- 
on the two points of the front of the trimming, and much that, if a sentenge were read to him, he could name 
buttons on the upperedge of the pockets, and-trim-the book, chiiptety and ¥éfve; or, if the book, chapter,. and 
apron with bows of narrow colored ribbons Narrow verse were named, he could give the exact words. A gen- 
silk ribbons serve to tie the apron. tleman, to test him, repeated a se, purposely making 
. 5 one verbal inaccuracy; Alick hesitated, named the place 
Linen Apron for Girl from 5 to 7 where the passage is to be found, but at the same time 
Years old. pointed out the verbal error. The same gentleman asked 
Tuts gray linen apron is trimmed with tabs of the him to repeat the ninetieth verse of the seventh chapter 
material and with a braiding of white soutache. Cut of the book of Numbers. Alick almost instantly replied, 
the apron from Figs. 15 and 16 of No, ILL. of the pres- “There is no such verse; that chapter has only eighty- 
ent Supplement, but only to the straight line indicated, nine verses. 
without the shoulders. For the tabs, cut two pieces There are no phenomena of memory more strange than 
each from Fig. 20, Supplement, trim them with braid- those in which— usually through some illness, or some ac- 
ing as shown by the illustration, work the outer edge cidental injury to the brain—some particular facts or 
in button-hole stitch, and sew them on the apron ac- classes of facts baffle the recollection altogether. One 
cording to the corresponding signs. The pattern of 


the design is given in the Supplement, but any of the 
braiding patterns illustrated on page 676 may-be sub- 
stituted for it. Black soutache may be used instead 
of white. 









Y INsention any Lace Ficuvu-Covvat. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XX., Fig. 90. 









Cambric Apron for Girl 
from 5 to 7 Years old. 


Tuts white cambric apron 
















































Camunic APRON FoR GikL FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. ITL, Figs. 15-19. 




















Swiss Musi Ficnv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 89-41. 





Crére pe Cumve anv Lace Ficuv. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Vetver PaLerot.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 10-14. 


Fig. 2.—Vetver Patetot.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10-14. 
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PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. No. 22 JOHN ST AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
SM, THE AMERICUS CLUB bathing eT. ot 
BOUQUET, | POINTE GAZE, APPLIQUE, AND CBaxtiiy 


3 MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 
The Perfume of the Season. SHAWLS, OVER-DRESSES, JACKKis, 


JOCKEY CLUB, GORHAM M'F’G COMPANY'S eu aiea ek 


WHITE ROSE, 


: MUSK, Hi <1 ; 
TErcgtae ee geet STERLING SILVER “WARE hae ee eee ee 
&e., &ic., &., &C. . BARBES, COLLARS, &c, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. a 
Special Representatives for United States, Especial attention is request- 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey St. N.Y. | ed to the many new and ele- BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
gant pieces manufactured ex- consisting ‘ol 8 


pressly to our order the past POINTE FLOUNCE, GARNITURE SET, 
year, and quite recently com- PARASOL COVER, AND FAN, 
pleted. from $450 to $2500, 

a An unusually attractive as- 





sortment of novelties in fancy Also, a large variety of 
ER A Y silver, cased for wedding gifts, | | cHANTILLY, GUIPURE, VALENCIENNES, 
& +, | Of an inexpensive character. POINTE GAZE, AND APPLIQUE TROOUXG 
)| ‘The works of the Gorham LACES, 


UNION SQUARE, Company are very extensive, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF | enabling them to employ the Comprising the largest, richest, and cheapest lot f 





FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED : Laces shown in this fe 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD aNp | Most accomplished talent in de- es si 
COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. signing, skill in producing, and 
- —_____________ | the best labor-saving machin- | __P®°4?WA¥, «TH AVE, 9TH & torn gra 

: PATENT ery and method of manufac- A PNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

E ider- Down Corsets ture, thus reducing the cost and Broadway and Nineteenth Stet 7 
Bonn a : bringing these beautiful wares GRAND EXPOSITION, 

QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCESS OF WALES, | Within the reach of almost ev- FALL, 1871. 
Newest French shapes. Support and add grace to the | CY purchaser. HAVE OPENED THEIR FALL AND WINTER 


figure. Warm, light, and elegant. Prevent chills and NOVELTIES IN PARIS-MADE SUITS. 
preserve health. Maintain agreeable warmth comfort, The standard of this Silver RICHLY EMBROIDERED CAMELS HAIR Ax 


and equal temperature. is that of British Sterling, | cionuume COSTUMES. 
eS Warmest, and Softest 925-1000. VELVET SACQUES AND POLONAIS. 





Material in Scarlet, Bismarck, Dove, and White, EMBR'D CLOTH SACQUES, FOR STREET AND 


“The Eider-Down Corsets are alike excellent in prin- HOUSE 
ciple and practice. They guard against undue temper- SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 
ature, either hot or cold, most efficiently, and, in alldi- 


tion, they are soft, very light, and flexible. I believe = LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S FURS OF EVERY 
them, therefore, to be infinitely superior to the form of DESCRIPTION. 
Corset in ordinary use.”—W. Trnpa Rouertson, M.D. 1 — 


Sole Agents, ERSKINE & CO.. 
M'f'rs & Importers of Lace, Muslin, & Crape Goods, RICH LACES. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 523 Broadway, N.Y. oe 
RICH FALL AND WINTER SILES 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER) Roman Sashes, a 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iurorters or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


VELVETS 


Ohina & Fancy Goods, SCARFS AND TIES.) cantons 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, VELVET RIBBONS. 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, oes 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 7, FALL AND WINTER DRESS FABRICS 
394 Broadway, near Canal St.,w.v.| | New Goods, Just Opened. — 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy ROBES DE CHAMBRE. 


and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


HAIR, "oma tan swercies | NION ADAMS & CO., are eee 


24 inches long, weight 24 oz, only $5 i ‘ 

inches long, wei oz., only 
80 inches loug welght 33 OZ” only $150, N 7- RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT, 

82 Inches long, wolght § oz. daly $0, oO. roaaway. A NEW ARTICLE, 
Only importer who retalls, CHAS, V. PECKHAM, ‘aanatio 
7 Broadway, near Amity St., and Invented and 

251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. tured exclusively by the 
By mail on receipt of sample and price, or by ex- NORFOLK & NEW 
press, C. 0. D. BRUNSWICK HOSI- 




















= Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat ERY CO., upon their 
GRASSO) BOUQU Keeps clean and free from ver- Patented Knitting Looms, 
min. 2 gs, to any addreag, 60 cts being superior to fan 
it (prepaid), 18 Mate in a Pkg. Send in- nel, mach lighter, perfect 
THE NEW PERFUME ide measurement of cage. They are A in shape, and will not 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. tke apres ak for this Mat, and I} brink nor change 2 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rocurersn, N. ¥., and Honse-furnishers. Manu color from washing. 
Se sera aE) an -pammiety Bony 
SHA M M SS ?—Send 60 eta, || J __—__ 3 ' 
to Geo. H. Field, 15 New Church St., New . s GUARANTEED, 
HOW York, for 10 Patterns of Dress Trimmings, | Satisfaction Star-Spangled Banner consisting of 


Latest Styles, enlarged, size of Ledger. Please send your addreas | Ladies’, Gents’, Minses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of e 

it RRS Tee nn 75 cents a r; 8 months | ery description, superior in quality and style to any 

WORCH, destroyer of for 10 cents, Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. foods made in this country, and fafty equal to the bot 

e 4 and-loom imported goods, and at greatly redo 
MOTHS IN FURNITURE. dh °) A Month easily made with Stencil and | prices. 

The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. o2 50 Rey-Cheek Dice Sens Cireular and Full tines for sale, to the jobbine trade only, st ee 

110 Fourth Avenue, New York. Sampies, free. ~ 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. | LIBBY & CO.8, 47 & 49 White St., N.¥. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, | GETTING UP CLUBS 


ri TS, 
Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in Great Say ing to Consume 


He rf Jube. Our answer fs 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, send fan Price Lien, weed cab forme will accompst? 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, | {t with full directions, makin large eg 


eumers and remunerative to 


and recelve copies 











VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
. GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), : THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0, 

GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. —— = 


aN Be SAPOLIO 


ENOCH 
MORGAN’ s For General Household Purposes, 5 as Pas 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP, | Betttites the complexion by renoing ota 











SONS’ 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for | five cents per box. 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores, Wholesale, $11 Washington St, N. Y. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor. x 
No. 8 College Place, New Yert_ 


PERMIAN SPRAY. “iets the only preparation that Ieperteetiy free | << Ivers, 6o8 
PERS! . At © only preparation 's perfectly = 

from all mineral ingredients, and its wonderful restorative qualities RIFLES, Shot Guns Revs t et 
in healing the diseased tirues of the skin, and removing every ex- Material. Por Am Revol 
cresence, renders ‘t an indispensable accessory to the toilet of every xnn Gux Worxs, Pittsburgh, “Agents 


lady, Sold by all Drug and Fancy em, &c., bought or traded for. 
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THE BEAVER BRA 





SiLK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


‘These GOODS are fir ished alike on both sides, and 
are distingniahed for their silky appearance, bril- 
Hane lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
B ing made of the very nest material, they pow 
{tively excel all other Mohaire ever sold in the 
Tnited States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants In all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

Purchasers will know these Goods, 
ticket is attached to each piece bear 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


» to Fit any Ficure, and 
NAMKS AND DI- 
INO PRINTED ON 


















‘These Patterns are Gu. 
ate Jilted with the yn eaten 
Ree ONS Fel PEPEENG Tour it 
KAOU SAVATATR PIROK OF THE PATE no as to be nd- 
gre hy the most inexperienced, ‘The bust measure 
fs taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the budy 
nivler the arm, across the largest part of the ebonider 
Dlales, and two Inches above the fullest part of the 
d fur Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

"The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. HT. 
















































POMPADOUR- BASQUR WALKING SUIT. 0, 26 
I 1 3U 2 
30 
a 
B 
33 
0 
42 
“ 
46 
43 
“0 
60 
Fol. IF. 
WORTH-BASQUE TIOUSE DRESS. 1 
‘Lad RED WRAPPER. 5 
LADY'S WA’ n 
APROD s NG 13 
POSTILION - B. UE WALKING 16 
SHOR VALKING SUIT 17 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT........ “OL 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
ty 15 years old) .... 2-21. sasese lentes sezene DB 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 3 to 
S years Ol). ceeeesesesesenees 1 4 
CHIT GABRIELLE DRESS 
IN CONT (for child from 6 months to 4 ‘e 
sold) 





OY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, A> 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) ... “9 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, aud KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years ula) “81 









YOUTHS ENGLISH “WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth aes 
, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “35 











NAISE WALKIN 


LOUIS XIV. POLO! 
VEST-BASQUE WALKI UIT. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 

The Publishers will send elther Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nive 
\ be sent for $2 00, Nu patterne separated 






ir, plense epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measare, Deulers supplied 
at the usual diecount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 















online ‘STATES Bani co., 965 Broadway. N.Y. 
JUST OUT: 
The Saturday New: Yorker. 
A lively, gossips, chatty, high-toned Soctety news- 


paper. Brmful of news, pure in tone, and chaste In 
appearance. Price FIVE CENTS. Sold by all dealers, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


687 





MEDICAL MADNESS. 


Let us hope that the insane practice of administering poisonous evacuants 
in cases of indigestion, biliousness, c netipation, and female debility, is almost 
out of date. When the Tonic-Cuthirtic produced by Nature herself in the 
moet valuable Sanitary Spring in te world 1s reproduced by science, in the 


form of 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


it is indeed midsammer madness to rack, relax, and irritate the diseased or en- 
feebled system with drastic Rui tives. This refreshing acd dclicious coun- 
terpart of a remedy prepared by the creative hand of the Omnipotent Physician 
himself is every where superseding the nauseous and sickening compounds 
heretofore as laxatives. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the eee 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTR CTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 


Cut Paper Patterns, Seer 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls,and 
Childron of Both Sexes. Sues 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 8 Flannel Skirts, Embr’ 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every do- 

























































scription, and for every ize, at a moderate price. 2 Cambric “ 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 2 “ “ 

the most practical, and the moet economical ever pro- 

duced in this country, and so arranged a8 to be easil: 6 Linen Shirts... 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 

own garmenta, We avoid as {ar as possible every form | & Night Dresses.. 
of extra nce in cutting up material, at the eame @ Da: “ 
time combining all that te deslrablo with fashion and 7 

good taste. Our busincas will be conducted in a spirit 6 Slips ......... 


Of progress, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the adlest and most experienced gentlemen 
drevemakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profesdon, and who ie unquestionably the 
ableat dressmaker in the United Statea. What Worth 
fe to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 98 pages, con- 


1 Calico Wrapper. 
1 Robe. . 
1 Basket, completely farnished.. 
6 Pairs Kuitted Shoes...... 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl. 














taining over two bundred figures, showing the leadin 

fashlone of the day. Frommthie ‘catal Eeay be ee 1 Val. Lace Cap.... sccscccccessecesssceeens TOO 
lected atterne of every desctl tion and of ev sizes 1 “Eureka” Diaper... seen 100 
ranging from 30 to 46 inc ust measure; also for 

Iniexes {rom 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of | 4 Set of Linen Diapers . sevens 200 











both sexes under 10. ‘On recelpt of stamp, the 
Oke ee et ylil be centsto any eiitress troeof | ote pee ees sod 
active Agent wanted in every town | 8 Quilted Bibs. .@ 5... 28 





charge. A 1, 
and city in the United States for the eale of the Bazar 
Patterns. For terms to Agents, orders for Patterns, or 
any business pertaining to the Patterns, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the EMAptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilnon, |The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It ls ao light that a child 
can ran it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength in 
euMcient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day withoat being over- 
fatigned. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine, To sec it erorm the dificrent operations, 
such ae hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering. 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, otc., It 
seems More like # thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine In a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve bands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leea than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 

eats, in lees time than the hands can fold them—Iin 
Fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
ucstion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 


$125 00 


‘The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T.,, 
NEW YORK. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortuues are made! 
sa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. wa 


sar SEE tho prices at which four ef tho lead- 
i" Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. - 


Wheeler & Wilson 
ae Singer - - 
Wilson Shuttle - 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 








wid way for it in work farniahed at thelr own home. |  SyeS364 Of machines us tone On ae i, 
The work is pleasant and profitable, and can be accom- ny difference in tho cost o 

plished by ‘shy lady, old oF young.’ We rend circulars | material and labor in any of the above named 
ree on spplication, We confidently assert that, for 


AYFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President ofthe 
wilda Sewing ‘Machine Co, persooaliy appeared before 
‘oath that the above prices are correct, and tak 

ls Cuenlare poblished io the United States 
e Dames - 
Fn in corporate noe mane. 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pisas of Cuyaboge: 


Iiberality and magnitade, the offer has no parallel, and 
will, we trust, benefit hundreds and thousands of fam- 
lice, Send for Circulars, Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 








1 O. 


The Wrison Sewiro Macutwes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ICKES’ 
ECLHOTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har 
per & Brothers, 381 Pearl St., New York. 


ee One ee nS Se 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 


Hanrga’s Macaztnx, One Year.. 
Hageen's Werxir, One Year. 
Hagree’s Bazan, One Year.. 


Haaren’s Magazin, Hanren’s Wrexcy, and Hasrer’s 
Bazar, to one for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, Wxexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suuscaiuers af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com. 

fe Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazineg & cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazan 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the cffice where received. Subecriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 

% cents additional for the MaGazinx, or 20 cents for 

the Wrextr or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. Postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 








FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 








FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


EA-NECTAR 


1S A PURE 


























a-Nectar Circular. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawour’s Toreer Gry xx is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shamp¢ yoth Soap, and Baby 
























Wash; produces a cle 8c hite sl nd 

Niamigeand chapping. ‘Warranted tn, and payable to the order of Haren & Brornxns is prefer- 
Glycerine. For sale by dru, ee & Ruwoutr, | able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
Manufacturers of Glycerine Villian St..New York. | de lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loes to 





the sender. 


aq ‘a ___ HORACE WATE! 
A Great Off eNe— gsi Broadway, mt 


will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mrt.oproxe, an 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, PTRING THIS 
vontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ee 
$425 A MONTH! Horee and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





‘Traus yor Anventisrna In Harpgn’s Perionicars, 
Harper's Magastne.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
9250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Displa: 
91135 der Line-each insertion. oe 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














Valuable New Books, 


POMLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw Sent by 
Thiel Sedan, on Pech oy the poten 








NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872 
With nearly 150 Ilustrations, from Original Desigut 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanuc. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISB AND FALL OF THE PARIS COH- 
MUNK. With a fall Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City, W. Pru: 
puoxe Fereivor, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of “ Harper’s and-Book of European 
Travel Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Parls and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 10, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00, 


KEINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Casares Kinceizy. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wx. J. Rourx, A.M., former- 
ly Head Muster of the High- School, Cambridze, 

aes., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Mlustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthnr. A 
oem, By East Lyrrox. i%mo, Cloth, Wumin- 
ated, $1 76. a pias 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
‘Times of Haney, Lonv Buoccuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vola 1. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girle, 
By Gronaiana M. Craix, Author of ‘ Mildred," &. 
ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S JIOLIDAY: « Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girfs. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Asnorr, Aathor of “The 





History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Revotation,” Ee. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 0v. 





Fresh Novels, 


PUULISUED MY 
WARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of 


ress,” “The Sacristan’s Honesebold,” pee at 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wruas Brox, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?" “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :" 


OLIVE. —OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuaares Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourrelf in His Place,” ‘Griffith 
Gaunt” “Hard Cash,” “White Lies," "Foul Play,” 
&c With many inal I}lustrations, 8vo, Pa- 

per, 80 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuantes Gisson, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


NEW HDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posttsuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


THACKERAY'S HENRY ESMOND and LOVEL 
THE WIDOWER. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 60 cts. 


ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRA TED HISTORIES: Rom: 
ulus.—Charlea II, 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 


HORACE (Harper's Greek and Latin Texts). 18mo, 
Floxible Cloth, 75 cents. 


HRRODOTUS. Vol. IL. a rper's Greek and Latin 
Texts.) 19mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


READBE'S GRIFFITH GAUNT. Ilustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cepts. ‘= 


ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, $6 00. et 


WILLSON'S SECOND READER. 12mo, 60 cents. 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


GASKELL'S MY LADY LUDLOW. 8vo, Paper, 2% 


cents. 








vo, 


FOUND DEAD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROBINSON'S NO MAN'S FRIEND. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


TACITUS. Vol.1I. (Harper's New Classical Library, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 0, as rant 


ANTHON'S CiCERO. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 80. 
ZION'S SONGSTER. 8%mo, Sheep, 60 cents. 


NOW AND THEN. By Sauves Wasnen. 12mo, Cloth, 


KEITH'S LAND OF ISRAEL. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Vol.1V. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


LOOMIS’S ELBMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 1%mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. ste 


DUFF'S BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo, @loth, $8 76. 
CARLYLE’? PAST AND PRESENT. 1%mo, Cloth, 


HAVEN'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF THE SAGAC- 
ITY OF ANIMALS. Small 4to, Cloth, $1 50. 


ea Hasere & Brornns will ond either of the above 
works bu mail, postane prepatd, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


ITLA. 


8 young law- 
uillionaire for 
\ band. 
ve my child a 
isand dollars 
ing-day,” an- 
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amily, Now 
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: dinners 2” 
hat matter,” 
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Unprotectep Femate (waking old Gent, who is not very well). “Oh, 
the Man at the Wheel: he k 





sOW-FEELING. 


do you allow Smoking in this 


Compartment?” 
if nane o the Gentlemen object, ye can tak’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“PERILS OF THE DEEP.” 








“On! Hie! Frep! Come, axp U'it tHrow Rover tN, AND GIVE Him A Swiat!’ 


Dipn’t Sze It.—A man has sued his barber for 
cutting off his mustache. He sues for exemplary 
damages; but the barber says he didn’t see any 
mustache to speak of. 


Danx Acrs—Ladies’ ages. 


ees 
Gorxc Dowx.—Marry a poor girl, and she will 
go up with you; a rich one, and she'll go down 
with you. 
Sur-Kxots—Lovere’ ties. 


——— 
One would suppose that the “luxury of woe” 
(wo !) is best appreciated by the tired cab-horse. 


picaease sod Reva 
A Day or Reoxoxrxc—Saturday. 
poses 


Wortn Notrxa,—This is a good time of the year 
to collect autographs—of your creditors. 


et, 
A Pay or Guass—A headache. 


sadhana 
Why are swells in Hindostan like poverty ?—Be- 
cause they're Indi-gents(ce). 


———— 

Jrv v’Esrrit.—We are informed that the Roths- 
child family is about “to celebrate the centenary 
of the banking house to which it owes its fortune. 
Would it not be more correct to describe the cele- 
bration as a Jewbilee? 





eens 
What weed does a gardener seldom object tosec ? 
—A cigar in his own mouth. 
aS 
Why are lawyers lik Because the greater 
the rain the more they c 
angie 
We have htard that money is the root of all evil, 
but we have no objection to having a trunk of it. 
age 
Tur Way to Keer your Stk Umpretta—Only 
lend your cotton one. 








(igs 

The man who gave a bit of his mind to another 

has since been punished for a breach of the piece. 
——>—_—_. 


A Usrversa Want—Want of money. 
eerie 
Quack—A doctor whose science lies in his bill. 


— 
The following definition, which occurs in most 
abridgments of ‘‘ Webster's Dictionary,” must be 
extremely satisfactory and instructive foa f - 
er who is stadyiog our language: ‘‘ Cock— Male 
bird 7s of @ bal; part of’ 3} notch of anar 
row ; spont to draw 5 heap of bay.” 








‘er, would you find the Captain? I’m sure we're in Danger! I’ve been Watching 


iming it round first One Way, and then the Other, and evidently doesn’t Know his own Mind!” 


| needless, 


[Ocrozen 2 





&, 187), 





A Boox 30 Levatine 
We are happy to ay. tha: 
we have found out the on}, 
thing to take for the pre 
= ion of sexsi, 

asten to give-our readers 
the benefit of it. It i , 
solemn Vow never to go on 
the water. If this is ep 
carefully it will last for s 
lifetime, and is an infalii. 
ble preventive, 


Is ii 

Is it possible for « 
window to suffer an 
tic panes? 


Tf a duck 
a dus Rose into 1 
water for divers oa 
does it come on land for 
sun-dry purposes? 


Mr. Planché, i 
Mr. Planché, in Londoc 
Society, tells the following 
story of Sheridan Knowles: 
One day, in the country, 
said to Abbott, with 
he had been acting: “My 
dear fellow, I'm off to-mor. 
row. Can I ‘take’ any Jet. 
tere, for yout” 7» 

“You're very kind,” 
awered ADDOty but hey 
are you going to?” 

“YT haven't made up my 
mind.” 





——— 

To become the lion of 5 

party, it is not necessary to 

make a beast of one’s self, 
ae Shae 


Maonerio Ixrivence or 
Wowax.—A commander in 
the royal mail service 
found his steamer some 
thirty miles ont of her 
course. He could not ac. 
count for the local attrac. 
tion that had sent him so 
far out of the way. Inetru- 
ments and calculations ap- 
pest equally fanltless, 
8 rely troubled tions hav. 
ig past a lees, 
watchful night, theca 
went on deck after break. 
4 fast. Seeing a lady sitting 
—aé was her custom—and working near the binnacle, it occw to him 
that probably her scissors were resting on the ledge of it~ Detecting 
nothing of the sort, and bent on closer examination, he discovered that 
her chair had an iron frame. It also flashed across him that the lady's 
ample crinoline was extended by steel hoops. So, mustering all bisfacnl- 
ties, he exclaimed, with as much forgiveness and as little reproach as poe 

‘sible, ‘Madame, you have, by your local attraction, drawn my ship some 
thirty miles from her course!” 


he Sg Fs 
| When is a smile behind time ?—When it's a little laughter. 

| gens 

|_Carmaany Arrnacriox.—It is a curions but incontrovertible fact, that 


when a hirsute young gentleman pays his addresses to a lady, he inve- 
| riably becomes hirsuter (her suitor). 





Mvsroat.—The editor of a country paper remarks that:half the 
Ce eee eee reaver dome ene Gar ain 


ence between a symphony and a sardine.” 
| 


peers} 
Morro ror a Cat-Snow— Come to the Scratch.” 


oe ees 
Why is the letter S like a sewing-machine ?—Because it makes needles 


eigenen 


| No Port To Sartors—A gale-a-day. 


—-—— 
“You talk of your troubles, but yours is not such a» hard case as ming” 


. us the oyster said to the fisherman, 


= 


LOVE iS BLINDi 


Isn't 1T ODD! CHARLIE HAS BEEN TRYING TO SHOW BRSSIE THAT DISTAXT VES- 
SEL FOR SUCH A TIMR, AND NEITHER OF THEM HAS DISCOVERED VET THAT aT 
HAVEN'T TAKEN THE CAP OFF THE END OF THE TaLxscors ! 





Vor. 1V.—No. 44.] 


Fig. 1.—Girl’s Water-proof Cloak. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tins useful and pretty cloak is cut in the form 
of a loose sacque, and is furnished with sleeves, 
ape, and hood. It may be made of any mate- 
rial —water-proof cloth, Scatch plaid, serge, or 
cashmere. Made of linen or light cloth for 
summer, it will be found an excellent duster. 
The pattern is graded to fit girls from five to 
fifteen years old, in eleven sizes, from 22 to 82 
inches, bust measure. ‘This measure is taken by 
passing a tape measure straight under the arms 
entirely around the body. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tats pattern comprises the cloak, sleeves, 
cape, and hood. It is in eight pieces—front, 
back, cape, hood, sleeve, cuff, and two ket 
welts. The back of the sacque, cape, and hood 
is cut without a seam. Baste up the cloak, and 
try it on wrong side out before sewing; if alter- 
ations are needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. Baste up the cape, and try it on over 
the cloak ; if it does not fit well, take up more 
or less in the darts on the shoulders. Line the 
hood with silk, or the same material as the gar- 
ment; make a shirt in it, an inch from the edge, 
for an elastic cord, draw it up sufficiently to 
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make it conform to the body, and gather the 
neck; then join-the cape and hood to the neck 
of the cloak, and finish with a narrow binding 
over the seam. The perforations show where to 
turn up for the fullness to form the hood. Sew 
the sleeve plainly into the armhole. Close the 
front all the way down with buttons and button- 
holes; rubber buttons are the best, as they are 
the most durable, Three rows of Hercules or 
alpaca braid trim the bottom, and two rows the 
cape, sleeves, and pocket welts. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams, to take up 
the darts on the shoulder, and to sew on the 
pocket welts. Put the pattern together by the 
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Fig. L.—Water-Proor CLOAK FOR Girt FRoM 5 To 15 YEARS OLD (wiTt Cot Parer Parrery). 











Fig. 2.—Lavr’s Housr Dress. 
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notches. Anoutlet of an inch is allowed for seams, 
The notches in front at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back fora hem. Make the cloak 
nearly as long as the dress, and add to or take 
from the bottom, keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for child 
five years old, 134 yards. 

A quarter of a yard more is added for each size. 

Quantity of braid, 8 yards. 

Three-quarters of a yard more is added for 
each size. 

Silk for hood, quarter of a yard. 

Buttons, 214 inches apart, for child five years 
old, 24. 
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Fig. 8.—Lapy's Srrest Dress. 
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he cause. Money marries money; and the 
laughters of these wealthy homes have some- 
hing pleasanter to do, to their thinking, than 
earning to cook, or to utilize raw energy in 
other economies, which, perhaps, requires the 
greater ability. It is notorious that it is not 
the very rich nor the very poor who reduce 
iousekeeping to a science—the poor, having 
ittle or nothing to work with, being bad 
sconomizers—but the middle class, to whom 
t has happened, by nice processes and care- 
‘ul experiments, to make both ends meet 
n their expenditures, eo that at last it be- 
somes & positive pleasure to see how far 
me may stretch a certain sum of money, 
what elastic principle resides in gold or 
sreenbacks, what beautiful results may be 
whieved by a slight outlay. Therefore I 
say to Spendthrift and company, if you wish 
‘or good housekeeping, by all means marry 
on a limited income, and afford your wife 
ind children the opportunity of exercising 
sheir native skill; and as every power grows 
with use, before long there will be as great 
a supply of housekeepers as there is demand. 
Garnet declares that, for her part, she would 
prefer to marry on a salary, and be “just a 
ittle nipped,” and be obliged to piece out 
she carpets every spring, darn the table-lin- 
on, turn the sheets, remodel her gowns—put- 
sing a back breadth in front, making a new 
waist of a gore; design her own bonnets out 
of bits of her wedding satjn and illusion 
ace, fashion the boys’ jackets from their fa- 
ther’s coats, make Ruby’s waistcoats from 
her old black silk, and cut and contrive to 
some purpose. “There would be genius in 
shat,” says she. “Any body can make an 
appearance with plenty; but it takes intel- 
lect to give scantiness the effect of breadth, 
to make a little gos great way. And then, 
one often knows a surer pleasure in going 
without a desired object than its possession 
sould possibly bestow. The diamonds in 
the jewelers’ cases are not half so dazzling 
as my imagination pictures them. If I were 
to bring them home, they would lose a great, 
part of their charm. 80 I have my imagi- 
aation, which can turn out whole Golcondas 
at command, and the jeweler has his dia- 
monds, and we are both content.” And this 
is one of the women whom Spendthrift is 
“too poor to marry’”—Spendthrift, who buys 
30 many suits that the moths take pity upon 
him, who wears only the costliest ties, whose 
linen is finer than silk, whose jewelry is 
of the richest and simplest pattern, whose 
gloves fit like another skin, whose perfum- 
aty is Parisian, whose cigars are the choicest 
importation, who dines at the most fashion- 
able restaurant, and whose tailor talks of 
cetiring. No wonder Spendthrift and his 
Yiends are too poor to marry! But, my 
‘iend, when these things have had their 
lay, and have lost their bloom; when purple 
ind fine linen no longer eatisfy your heart; 
when to be fashionable is not to be happy, 
ind when the interest of your companions 
1as strayed away from you to their own fire- 
sides; when pleasures have grown tame for 
want of an appreciative sharer; when travel 
8 a bore, with no one to listen to your gush- 
ng, and call it eloquence and poetry; when 
iobody remembers your birthdays; when you 
ave met with business reverses, and have felt 
he cold shoulder of the world—then, per- 
1aps, you may decide that you are not “too 
wor to marry,” after all. But the tardy boy 
vas whipped at school, and that “not im- 
yossible she” may have married old Bullion 
vesterday—mind, I don’t defend her—for a 
1ome! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Blowing ep. 


M Y DEAR EUSTACE, — All travelers 

upon every road are compelled in these 
lays to reflect upon the chances of blowing 
1p; and I know a great many persons to 
vhom the beginning of the shortest journey 
1as become a very grave consideration. One 
gentleman of a serious turn proposes that 
over the door of every car should be printed 
n black letters the Dantean line, “Leave 
iope behind all ye who enter here”—a legend 
which would cheer the journey in a very 
lolorous manner. But notwithstanding the 
iorrible disasters, which the railway man- 
igers call accidents, I observe that travelers 
vem entirely heedless of danger, or profound- 
y resigned to the chances of blowing up, 
snd of all other awful mishaps. Indeed, it 
8 curious to remark how complacently a 
nan darting along at the rate of thirty or 
‘orty miles an hour will read of the various 
verils that attend traveling at the rate of 
hirty or forty miles an hour; while the pas- 
wenger who would be most furious if any 
‘hing ill should happen, will pull out his 
watch and grumble at the rate at which the 
ightning express creeps along. Whether 
ie is blown up or not for going too fast, he 
will have the happiness of blowing up the 
lirectors and superintendent, and conductor 
ind engineer, for going too slow. 

This ead fate of blowing up often befalls 
xavelers upon the greater road where it is 


our business to observe manners, In the 
most unexpected and apparently causeless 
manner often the moet placid of our fellow- 
passengers suddenly fly to pieces, as it were, 
explode betore our very eyes, and disappear. 
How often do we not observe a comfortable, 
respectable, successful fellow-traveler, who 
lives in a fine house and drives a fine car- 
riage; who is quoted with deference as an 
authority upon many most important sub- 
jects; whose wife is the very queen of fash- 
ion, and whose daughters are apparently 
only waiting till their royal highnesses shall 
arrive, who will hasten to beg them in mar- 
riage; whose hands, indeed, seem to be the 
hands of Midas, that turn every thing to 
gold; whose house is Aladdin’s palace, and 
whose estate seems to be Golconda; and 
suddenly the good man blows up, explodes 
into innumerable fragments, and is seen no 
more! 

Where, for instance, is Pufff I remember 
him when every body bowed to him upon 
the street ; when those who knew him said, 
with a kind of awe as he passed, “That is 
Puff;” and those who had never seen him 
responded, “Indeed, is that Pufft” At all 
great popular meetings for all great neu- 
tral purposes he was always president or one 
of the first vice-presidents ; and when people 
saw his name they said, “It’s all right — 
here’s Puff.” To new companies of every 
kind his name ip the board of direction was 
invaluable. Savings-banks and trustees and 
guardians all invested the moment they saw 
hisname. “If Puff thinke well of it,” they 
said, “it is quite enuugh. One thousand 
shares, if you please, at the current rates.” 
But one day, without any warning, Mr. Pulf 
exploded. He blewup. “Old Putfs puffed 
out,” said the rude and the unfecling. It was, 
however, only a vulgar way of telling the 
truth. Nobody knew exactly what had hap- 
pened, nor why it had happened. There 
seemed to be no assets, as the commercial 
phrase is. The end was like that of a soap- 
bubble in the air. One moment there was 
a very pretty something sailing along with 
all the most solid objects perfectly reflected 
in it, and the next moment there was sim- 
ply nothing whatever—not a relic, not a 
trace. Even Puffs name disappeared. He 
was pever again a vice-president or a direct- 
or. His house was sold and changed so 
that, like Aladdin’s palace, it seemed actual- 
ly to have gone with him, an exhalation of 
the dawn. 

The explanation in Puff’s case, as in all 
euch cases, is that he had too great a pressure 
ofsteam. The fast rate at which he lived re- 
quired what the vehement call a tremendous 
head of steam. But when it is a head so tre- 
mendousthatit threatens explosion, it should 
be carefully watched and diminished. For 
blowing up is the end-all. If you steam to 
that degree, the very object for which you 
have steam is defeated and lost. Puff was 
the text of many private sermons of this 
kind which were preached at the clubs and 
other serious resorts after his explosion. 
Don’t crowd steam, was the application of 
the afflictive event, which, it was hoped, 
would be blessed to many. I am not sure 
that the preaching did any good, but I am 
very sure that it should have been of the ut- 
most service. Upon the Mississippi River, 
in the old days, when turpentine and all 
kinds of furious breeders of flame and heat 
were thrown into the furnaces, and the rac- 
ing throng of steamers belching black smoke 
plowed and glared through the water and 
the night, the injunction not to crowd steam 
for fear of an explosion would not have been 
more needful than in the great city whero 
Puff lived. But I believe that they still 
race and explode upon the Mississippi, and 
there are endless Puffs constantly blowing 
up upon the same course where his name 
was famous. - 

The force of the sermons which were 
preached upon the Puff text was, as I have 
intimated, that an overpressure of steam 
imperils your arrival; it endangers the very 
object that you are seeking. And among 
our fellow-travelers I observe that this truth 
holds. They not only frequently explode, 
like Puff, but they are constantly blowing 
each other up. It seems, indeed, as if they 
‘were under some persuasion that such acourse 
would hasten their own arrival. When my 
uncle Hiram used to drop his tea-spoon into 
his cup and tip it over, which he did so con- 
stantly as utterly to destroy my aunt Janet’s 
equanimity, he always turned suddenly upon 
his youngest eon, who was the personification 
of all the tea-table virtues, and exclaimed, 
with a roguish light in his kind eyes, “ Solon, 
you young rascal, if you do such @ careless 
thing again, I'll send you straight to bed. 
Look at your mother!” It was impossible 
to scold him after that; and he always 
winked at me afterward, and said, “ My boy, 
if you want to escape a blowing up, blow up 
somebody else first.” 

That is a practical philosophy of the truth 
of which I am not fully persuaded, but I 
know that there is a very general conviction 
that “a good blowing up” is of great serv- 





ice in the conduct of life. “What that boy 
wants,” says some sagacious observer of g 
child whom he has never seen before, “is a 
rousing scolding.” And after some of my 
aunt Janet's most vehement explosions of 
this kind—in which children, or servanta, or 
shop-keepers, or even Uncle Hiram suffered— 
that shrewd philosopher would remark, with- 
out in the least restoring calmness or sweet- 
ness to my aunt’s manner, “Nothing like a 
thunder-storm to clear the air, Bachelor, my 
boy. Whirlwinds are marvelous revivifiers.” 
Then if he saw some saucy boy in the street, 
he threw up the window and exclaimed, 
“Come in here, you insolent little rascal, 
and be blown up!” Then to me, in an andi- 
ble whisper, “How majestic is the commo- 
tion of the elements!” But all hie ribaldry 
did not disturb Aunt Janet’s faith in the 
efficacy of a vigorous scolding, or blo 
up, as she preferred to call it. “Hiram 
hasn’t the spirit of a lamb’e tail,” she re 
marked, sometimes, in the lull of some ex- 
plosion, as she saw him humorously looki 
at her. “I believe he would submit to any 
imposition whatever, and however disgrace- 
ful. It’s infamous!” 

In vain Uncle Hiram told his familiar sto- 
ry of blowing up the wrong man: my aunt 
would not be pacified. The truth was, that 
one day long ago, when they were living in 
the suburbs, a man imposed upon my uncle 
as 8 poor artist with a hungry wife and fam- 
ily; and after he had cordially sympathized 
with the stranger and given him generous 
relief, Uncle Hiram ascertained that bis vis- 
itor was the most flagrant knave. But some 
time afterward, as he was sitting quietly in 
his room, another suppliant entered and be- 
gan the same tale of the wife and family; 
but Uncle Hiram, the mildest of men, sud- 
denly started up, and actually seizing the 
intruder by the collar, drew him to the 
door and put him ont, angrily exclaiming, 
“By Jove! you can’t do it twice, Sir. Pre 
heard that gammon before.” And he had 
scarcely slammed the door, which never be- 
fore shut in a suppliant’s face, and seated 
himself again, than he saddenly perceived 
that he had made a ridiculous mistake, and 
had spent his wrath upon the wrong man! 
“The fact is, Bachelor,” he said to me, “I 
don’t blow up right. It isn’t natural to ms, 
as it is to your aunt Janet; and sinco that 
ridiculous failure, if I am tempted to begin, 
I am always so sure that I shall doubt at 
the very wrong moment whether I am blow- 
ing up the right man, that it is much wiser 
to leave the business to those who have a 
natural call to it.” 

From the day of that mistake, whenever 
Aunt Janet reproached him for hearing every 
body who came, he always replied, “My dear, 
& man who has so disgraced himself and his 
house can not do less than atone for his in- 
hospitality to every wayfarer.” My uncle 
Hiram had the quaintest ideas. He really 
seemed to suppose that he had some daties 
toward other people! But he stoutly r- 
fused to smooth his own way with tempests. 
He had taken passage for Europe, and be 
and his wife and all the family were on the 
steamer waiting for the baggage, which he 
had sent two hours before he left his house, 
but which had not arrived even at the hour 
of starting. The condition of Aunt Janet 
can not be imagined, but Uncle Hiram was 
as bland as ever. At length the captain 
told him that the hour had arrived, and that 
the ship was delayed only for Uncle Hiram's 
baggage. My serene kinsman turned a beam- 
ing face upon his spouse, and, stating the ex- 
act case, asked whether they should go or 
stay. Aunt Janet replied that the question 
was too absurd, for how could they go with- 
out their baggage? 

They descended from the ship, and Uncle 
Hiram calmly watched it elide slowly from 
the dock; and just as it reached the end of 
the pier the baggage appeared. The mao 
who had it in charge jumped from his wagon 
and looked at my uncle in dismay. But the 
good man stepped up to him and asked qui- 
etly, “ Where have you been?” The man 
answered that he had had time enough, but 
that hie wife was very ill, and he had tur 
ed aside to call the doctor, and when be 
pushed on again toward the steamer the 
street was so blocked that he could not reach 
the wharf earlier. As he ended he looked 
at my uncle, then burst into teare, and said, 
“Tf you'd only blow me up I could stand it; 
but I can’t stand your kindness.” The reply 
of my uncle was that he should go by the 
next steamer, and that he should expect the 
man to come for his baggage. He did #, 
and he reached the steamer in time. 

Idon’t believe that the drayman was ¢ver 
late again, and I do believe that he took # 
more charitable view of human nature. My 
aunt Janet always insisted that Uncle Hi- 
ram had failed in his duty; for she held him 
to be religiously bound to blow up the de 
linquent. But Uncle Hiram aid that be 
doubted if scolding and cursing and losing 
his temper would have been of auy service. 
“Depend upon it, Janet,” he said, “all the 
blowing up in the world would not bave 
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hastened our arrival in Europe, and I 
shouldn't have been half so sure that the 
baggage would arrive at the ship punctual- 
ly.” I confess, dear Eustace, that Uncle Hi- 
ram shook my faith in the virtue of scold- 
ing; and since in our journey there must be 
80 many unavoidable and disastrous explo- 
sions of other kinds—since we are in con- 
stant peril of being blown up by fortune, by 
treachery, or by temperament—might we not 
wisely refuse to blow each other up? 
Yours always, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MISSES’ WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


AMERICAN water-proof, at $1 50 a yard, is 
the fabric most used for schoul-girls’ water- 
proof cloaks, as they are too soon outgrown to 
justify the outlay of $3 a yard for finer English 
water-proof. Plaid water-proofs, especially blue 
and green plaids, are much used for children. 
To enliven the sombre black wrap, and also to 
make it warmer, the cape and sleeves should be 
lined with scarlet flannel. As the hood is often 
pressed against the face, a black silk lining is 
preferred for it. Our model, of which we give a 
cut paper pattern, is a simple loose sacque with 
side seams only, an elbow cape, coat sleeves, and 
hood. The cloak should be as long as the child’s 
dress skirt, in order to protect it, but if much 
longer, will lap under the dress in a dowdy way. 
The edges may be simply hemmed, and three 
rows of braid placed above the hem; but a dress- 
ier trimming is to cut shallow scallops on the 
edge, bind them with braid, and extend the braid 
(sewed flatly) up between the scallops about two 
inches, then down again to the next scallop. 
This gives the effect of deep scallops. Use gut- 
ta-percha buttons, or else wooden moulds covered 
with water-proof. 


SMALL FEATURES OF FASHION. 


Ae there is no marked change in costumes this 
year, great attention is paid to small details, in 
order to give some appearance of novelty. A 
conspicuous feature is the revival of jet trimmings, 
8o long predicted, and at last an accomplished 
fact. Very fine jet beads and short bugles are 
now attached to passementerie, braiding, and 
embroidery. In most cases they are sparingly 
used; but a few garments from the best Frenc 
houses glisten with elaborate jets. These are of 
the dull cashmeres or heavy, dead black silks that 
need tobeenlivened. Velvet garments that layany 
claim to novelty have bands of black marten fur, 
or else Chantilly lace, not bought by the yard and 
sewed on the edge, but wrought in shape to suit 
the garment, such as slender Gothic points, 
leaves, cuffs, and collars. ‘These are lai flatly 
on the velvet, that the beauty of the lace may be 
seen. 

Experience suggests that fringe and passemen- 
terie, though fashionable on lower skirts, are not 
convenient, as they catch in every projection near 
the wearer; also that velvet does not trim cash- 
mere well, as handsome velvets are of blue-black 
shades, while French cashmere is jet black. 

White beads, dull chalk white, are used to 
embroider black velvet for trimming black silk 
dresses for the house. Scarfs, vest, revers col- 
lar, and cuffs‘are imported in sets for this pur- 
pose, also as garniture for cashmere mantles for 
carriage and opera wear, and for mounting India 
shawls, s 

Pleated Swiss muslin frills are again worn 
standing around tl» neck in Marie Stuart fash- 
ion, These soft clear muslin frills are exceed- 
ingly becoming when edged with Valenciennes 
or footing. A similar frill falls over the wrists 
from inside the sleeves. 

Polonaises, basques, and, indeed, all wraps 
have some sort of a collar or large ruche around 
the neck, or a three-cornered kerchief or Wat- 
teau bow with streamers behind. If there is a 
velvet vest in front, the velvet is continued at the 
back like a round collar, nearly two fingers deep, 
and sewed down flatly on the garment. If a 
bias band simulates a vest in front, it forms a 
point behind with a Watteau bow attached, or 
else the ends lap over each other slightly, and 
are fringed. Two small round collars, richly 
trimmed, are on some French garments, while 
others have immense ruches of lace or raveled 
silk around the neck. ‘The latter, with a Marie 
Stuart frill of muslin inside, is especially becom- 
ing to the delicate faces of American women. 
A fan bow is sometimes worn on the back of the 
corsage, made of a sort of three-cornered ker- 
chief of silk ; others have jabots of lace, thickly 
gathered, descending in a perfect cascade down 
the back. ‘Thick cords of passementerie are im- 
ported in patterns for ornamenting the shoulders, 
bust, and back of basques, and for draping the 
sides of the skirt. Passementerie leaves and 
tassels are often used instead of bows for dra- 
ping the Marguerite polonaise. . 

There is a fancy just now for veils of white 
net dotted thickly with black. They are of 
simplest shape, merely two or three eighths of 
the net passed straight across the front of the 
hat, and covering the face to the chin. They are 
generally becoming, and are very stylish when 
worn with a black velvet round hat and black 
costume. : 

Loose low-hanging chatelaine braids are fast 
being replaced by more classically arranged hair, 
A small knot is now worn, neither high nor low, 
but at the back of the head, and this knot con- 
sists of a French twist with braids (plaited of 
three tresses) wound around it. A good deal 
of frizzing, short fluffy hair, and the Pompadour 
roll are still worn here; but ladies just returned 
from abroad wear the front hair smooth above 
the forehead, and put it plainly behind the ears, 
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A lock in front of each ear, called ear-locks, is 
thick, short, and trained to curve toward the 
ear. 

New cravat bows, called the Alexis bow, are 
of satin of any and every color, edged with fur. 
Russian fancies, it is said, will be in order for 
the winter, and fur used in many ways. 

Sleeveless Zouave jackets, like those worn a 
couple of years since, are shown for the house 
and for wearing beneath wraps instead of son- 
tags. They are made of black, scarlet, or bine 
cashmere, with fanciful braiding and ball or tas- 
sel fringe, and will enliven breakfast costumes. 

Box-pleated waists or blouses, with length- 
wise bias bands imitating pleats, have become 
an important feature in home costumes. They 
are easily made, comfortable, are useful to wear 
with skirts that have outlasted the corsage be- 
longing to them, and are capable of being made 
very dressy. Pretty ones for wearing with black 
silk skirts are of blue, écru, or scarlet cashmere, 
with two rows of narrow black velvet ribbon on 
the pleats, or else bias bands braided or em- 
broidered in small figures or polka dots. Black 
and gray cashmere blouses of this kind are also 
worn in the street. Furnishing houses show 
white opera cloth blouses embroidered in colors 
on the pleats, and dressy ones of violet or other 
silk daintily embroidered in the same shade. 


BLACK 8UITS. 


It was predicted this season, as it has been for 
several previous ones, that black suits would fall 
into disfavor; but as the season advances mo- 
distes have orders for six black suits in propor- 
tion to one of colors, and at present the major- 
ity of well-dressed women seen on the prome- 
nade, at church, matinées, and evening concerts, 
wear black suits, relieved only by a bright bow 
at the throat, an ostrich tip of the same shade 
on the bonnet, and gloves of lavender gray kid. 
This is the only costume that does not become 
hackneyed when the wearer has but a limited 
wanurope and; at the same time, no other better 
displays handsome materials purchased br the 
rich; indeed, many wealthy. women have order- 
ed two or three black suits this fall, varying them 
by using the many elegant black fabrics and gar- 
Nitures now in vogue. 

The black costume most worn in the present 
fall weather is of faille, with velvet trimmings, 
or else faille and cashmere combined. If of 
faille alone, it has a basque with velvet vest, 
and an over-skirt with very short and much- 
wrinkled apron, richly fringed, and a flounced 
skirt, or else folds and fringe together. The 
lower skirt in too many cases drags on the 
ground ; but cleanliness forbids this, and the Ba- 
zar only mentions it to condemn it. If faille 
and cashmere are associated in the suit, the skirt 
is of faille, with a deep flounce almost to the 
knee, held in massive box-pleats separated by vel- 
vet bows ; or else the flounce is scantily gathered, 
and edged top and bottom with two narrow ruf- 
fles of velvet or faille. The polonaise is cash- 
mere, richly trimmed with passementerie or 
braiding inwrought with fine jet beads, longer 
than broad—short, tiny bugles, in fact. Willow 
fringe, bullion, netted fringe, or else guipure lace, 
edges the garment. Bows of faille ribbon are 
up the front, with a jet buckle in the centre of 
each bow. Deep square cuffs, with fringe or 
lace hanging from the lower edge, trim the 
sleeve, which is a Louis Quinze, a compromise 
between half-flowing and coat sleeves. Pleated 
Swiss muslin or lace falls over the wrist, and a 
raffle of the same stands about the throat. A 
neck-tie of bias twilled silk passes around the 
neck, forms a bow in front, and its brightness is 
veiled by a black lace barbe, or else the all-preva- 
lent black lace scarf is worn over it. The round 
hat, always in favor at this transition season, is 
of mixed black velvet and fuille, with soft, puffed 
crown, and plenty of ostrich tips and pompons, 
mostly black, but having also a suggestion of the 
color worn around the neck. Tortoise-shell jew- 
elry, large swinging hoops for ear-rings, and a 
shell necklace of chain links, with o monogram 
locket, pale gray kid gloves, and a blue or plum- 
colored parasol, very large, with walking-stick 
handle, complete the costume. 

On cooler days there is added a double talma 
of black cashmere, or else a sacque without 
sleeves, but with a cape, having the effect of 
double capes. Jet, passementerie, fringe, and lace 
are lavishly used in ornamenting this garment, 
which finds ite only rival in @ cashmere paletot 
fitted in the back, loose front, cut in deep Goth- 
ic points, and so covered with braiding and em- 
brojdery that the original fabric is almost lost 
sight of. The camel's-hair mantles and serge 
polonaises with fur border, mentioned last week, 
will appear later in the season. Velvet polo- 
naises will constitute the important feature of 
black suits for midwinter, and it is said those 
worn with faille skirts will be preferred to suits 
entirely of velvet. The beaver mohair, sable 
brilliantine, and other finer kinds of alpaca, 
trimmed with velvet or velveteen, also make 
beautiful black suits, little inferior in appear- 
ance to silk, 


COLORED COSTUMES. 


Some of the colored costumes received within 
the past week present novelties worthy of de- 
scription. First is a lapis lazuli blue faille, with 
plain front of under-skirt, and four deep straight 
flounces behind reaching to the belt, and dis- 
Pensing with an over-skirt. Two velvet ruffles 
of the same shade edge the flounces. In front 
is the apron of an over-skirt, fringed deeply, and 
gathered up in wrinkles until it is very short. 
The basque has a Louis XIV. vest of velvet and 
square velvet cuffs. Fine Malines lace at the 


throat and a cascade of lace down the front. . 


This exquisite suit is for receptions and visiting, 
and should be worn with a Pompadour bonnet 
of pale blue royale and faintest rose-colored tips. 

A velvet costume is of cypress green, almost 





black. ‘Two box-pleated flounces trim the low- 
er skirt; the velvet polonaise is embroidered and 
fringed, and a short mantle is trimmed similarly. 
The bonnet for this ia of the velvet of the dress, 
relieved by faille pipings and tips of lightest Nile 
green. 

A third is of cypress green faille. The skirt 
has a broad gathered flounce almost covered by 
velvet drapery of the same color, cut in deep 
Gothic points. Three alternate folds of velvet and 
faille head the flounce. The Marguerite polo- 
naise is edged with folds and fringe. The bows 
draping the back have long streamers, one of 
velvet, the other faille, fringed at the end, and 
made to hang on the sides, not behind. 

A prune-colored fuille has an upper skirt of 
new design crossed in front, pointed at each side, 
with two straight breadths behind. ‘The edge 
of this over-skirt is cut in small points, with two 
cords on the edge, and the interval discloses a 
scant ruffle of pale blue and of white silk, 
fringed at the edge. The basque is short, and 
it, with the deep flounce on the lower skirt, is 
pointed and ruffled also. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLy, & Co.; and Lorp & TarLor. 


—_—_—_— 
PERSONAL. 


Dr. Caron, of Chicago, a well-known Jew- 
ish rabbi, is forming a new congregation of Is- 
raelites, who will in their worship adopt the 
Berlin prayer-book, and observe the firat day of 
the week as their Sabbath, instead of Saturday. 
Leading Israelites favor the movement. 

One of the most successful newspaper men 
in Europe is Emire DE GrraRDIN, who boasts 
of having made two millions of dollars by the 
business. It injured his feelings, though, to 
lose two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
consequence of the war between France and 
Germany. He ran short that amount. 

—Professor Pzox, of West Point, expresses 
the belief that Professor Manan did not com- 
mit suicide, but fell overboard accidental: yin 
cones uence Me the carelose noes of the boat 
bands in leaving the gangway rai) open. 

—Gen. WILL we MCantnny, who writes 
those droll ‘Major Muldoon” letters in the 
World, and who commanded the First Massa- 
chusetts Battery during the difficulty, is prepar- 
ing a lecture on the “Humors of the War,” 
with which during the coming winter he will 
bring. smiles to the face of the peoples. 

—The saying, implying contempt, “He hasn’t 
a soul above buttons,’’ has had at least one 
practical refutation In the success in life of Sam- 
UEL WILLISTON, of Massachusetts. While he 
was di ‘ing along as a country store-keeper— 
his eyes having failed him while omar for 
the minietry—his wife bethought her hae sho 
could cover by hand the wooden buttons of the 
time, and thus earn an honest penny. From 
that sey Invented machinery, and then the 
built an immense factory, and then others, until 
now his factories are the largest in the world, 
and he is said to be worth $6,000,000, He has 
given $400,000 to Kast Hampton for a seminary 
and for churches, $200,000 to South Hadley Fe- 
male Seminary, and $200,000 to Amherst College. 

—As means to an end, Madame JANAUSCHEK 
exhibited her jewelry—valued at $80,000—in the 
window of a jeweler in Cincinnati; and then the 
people went to sce her wear it inthe play. The 
articles include gifts from various potentatea, 
and a diamond worth $16,000 presented to her 
by the Czar of Russia. 

—Professor GoLpwin SmiTH Is in Toronto, 
where he proposes to deliver lectures to the 
Canadian youth attending the Toronto Uni- 


versity. 

Miss IsaBELLA BATEMAN, younger sister of 
the Bateman, has just made a decidedly suc- 
cessful début in London, in a new adaptation of 
George Sand’s ‘Lu Petite Fadette.” 

—Mesdames James Lorimer Granam, Hor- 
ace Houpen, WILLIAM H. Osporngz, T. C. Do- 
Remus, WILLIAM E. Doper, Jun., and Mrs. J. 
C. Horpgw are endeavoring to place upon a 

ermanent basis the new organization known as 
The “* Association for Training Christian Work- 
ers,” who propose ‘‘to go among the poor, the 
vicious; and the neglected, and by words and 
deeds of kindness, exhortation, and encourage- 
ment, to arouse their hope and their self-re- 
spect.” Thirteen ladies have already volun- 
teered for the work, and the projectors call 
upon good and generous people to lend the help- 
ing hand and the encouraging dollar. 

—That Cadet Suita, who seems to be in wa-, 

ter more than tepid, has again given offense to 
the belles at West Point by distributing a lot 
of cadet buttons to his colored lady friends, 
which they exhibit in public. The white girls 
disgusted, haye dashed their buttons to the cold 
earth. 
—These Americans are members of the Cob- 
@en Club, London: Caaries Francis ADAMB, 
Joan Quincy Apsms, Epwarp ATKINSON, 
Grorce Bancrort, RatpH WaLpo EMERSON, 
Witiam Lioryp Garrison, H. W. Lonarst- 
Low, CHARLES SUMNER, and Ek, P. Wuiprie. 

—The exact figure paid to the Queen of En- 

land for every working-day in the year is $6510. 

nd cotimating that she may have to sign her 
name twenty times a day—say at $825 each—it 
does seem to be fair pay. 

—There {is a woman on exhibition in London 
who 's perfectly enormous. Her name is Caro- 
LINE NAN; she is twenty-two, weighs 560 
pounds, measures seven feet around the body, 

wenty-six inches around the arm, and three 
feet six inches across the shoulders. Gracious! 
what an armful! It is said that this copious 
young person {is handsome, pleasing, highly in- 
telligent, and capable of sustaining great physic- 
al exertion. 

—Two queens, twin sisters, now occupy the 
castle of Stolzenfels, well known to tourists on 
the Rhine. The castle was purchased as a ruin 
by the town of Coblentz, and presented to the 
late King Freperick Witiiam IV. when crown 
prince, » whom it was restored at a great ex- 
pense. It was bequeathed by the king to his 
widow, the Queen-Dowager of Prussia, who is 
now occupying this charming retreat; while her 
twin sister, the Queen of Saxony, and the kin, 
are on a visit to her. The late king entertaine 
Queen Victoria very sumptuoualy here in 1845, 
It is probably little known thal u personage still 











survives in the Prussian royal family who con- 
nects the present with an interesting past epoch. 
The step-mother of the Emperor of German 
lives, Fourteen years after the death of his ili- 
fated queen, the beautiful Louisg, King Frep- 
ERICK WitLiam III. contracted a morganatic 
marriage with a daughter of Count von Har- 
rack, and created her Princess von Leignitz and 
Countess of Hohenzollern. This lady is now 
in her seventy-first year. 

—Henry ALpgn, who should not have done 
it, did commit suicide afew days ago in Gorham 
Maine. He hada reasonable competence, a goo 
farm, and, what was better, a good name, for he 
was a lineal descendant of that Jonn ALDEN 
who came over in the Mayflower, and who forms 
one of the uelpal characters in LONGFELLOW’s 
poem of ‘Miles Standish’s Courtship.” But the 
poor man thought that he was goin; to the dogs 
pecuniarily, and so put out life's brief candle. 

—Lacnavp, the great criminal lawyer of 
France, counts his professional gains at about 
400,000 francs a year. 

—Mr. James Grant, in his new work, just pub- 
lished in London, on the newspaper press, says 
that early in life Mr. DisRagLi edited a paper 
called the ive, 

—Senator Frevincaursen hes the bump of 
inhabitiveness. He owns the land at Somer- 
ville on which his ancestors settled two hun- 
dred yous ago. His country residence is there, 
and thence, from metropolitan Newark, he 
emanates for solitude and self-communion. 

—One of the foremost scholars in England is 
sald to be THoMas ARNOLD, a brother of Mar- 
THEW. He is the author of an excellent manual 
of poetry entitled, “From Chaucer to Words- 
worth.” His son ‘Tuomas has taken nearly every 
prize at Rugby fora number of years, amounting 
in all to several hundred pounds; and his daugb- 
ter has in her minority become distinguished 
among her friends for her literary culture, es- 
pecially in Spanish literature. The “Chronicle 
of the Cid,” in Macmillan’s Magazine, indicates 
the remarkable ability of the young lady, for 
whom a career may be predicted in a direction 
in which few of her sex have hitherto achieved 
notable successes.- It sometimes seems that 
talent is hereditary, if genius is not. 

—General Gzorcr L, Hartscrr, who goes 
about with the weight of two bullets in his 
body — one received in Florida, the other at 
Antietam—has been retired on the full rank of 
Major-General on account of wounds received 
in the servicc. And now he intends to go to 
Enrope for recreation. 

According to “Burleigh,” the correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal, the men famous in 
New York for business and wealth are always 
accessible to any persons who may have occa- 
sion to call upon them for any proper purpose, 
Thus “Mr. BEECHER, who has quite as much to 
do as most pastors, is accessible to any one, 
night or day. Trinity Church has an Clegant, 
room down town for her ministers. It is near 
the Astor House. Some one of the clergy is 

resent daily to receive callers. The eminent 
lawyers of New York have reguler office hours, 
and respond to every caller except when en- 
peged in actual congpitation. A. T. Stewart 
is hard to get at, but-he is an exception to the 
New York merchants. CLAaFLin is found daily 
in his store. It is no use to seck for him in the 
counting-room. Ask for him as you enter, and 
the answer is, ‘He is somewhere around.’ He 
takes a personal supervision of the entire estab- 
lishment, To a stranger he would be the last 
man in the house selected. Slightly stooping, 
with a rosy face, slouched hat, plain dress, he 
will probably be found sitting on a box talking 
to a Western merchant. WuLLiaM E. Dopes is 
one of our largest and busicst merchants. With 
his trade, philanthropy, and religion he is fairly 
run down With visitors. Yet he sees every one 
in rotation, hears what is wanted, and then turns 
the partics over to his clerks. Just out of Broad- 
way, on Prince Street, is the little den where the 
Astors do their gigantic business. The build- 
ing is low, one story high, and looks like a coun- 
try bank. On entering, a long row of desks is 
seen, occupying the entire room. Near the 
door are the clerks. Next is a desk occupied 
by Wituiam B., Jun. Beyond him sits Joan 
Jacos, Further on fs the desk at which sits 
a well. preset ved, light- haired, heavy-moulded 
man, with small, sleepy-looking eyes, and a de- 
cidedly German-looking face—and that is WinL- 
14M B. Astor himself. Quietness reigns with- 
in. A polite clerk steps up to you and asks, 
‘What is your business, Sir?” “On receivin; 
an answer the visitor is assigned to the special 
desk to which his business refers. All three of 
the Astors are open to an interview to any one 
who calls. While such men during business 
hours do not find it necessary to exclude them- 
selves from the public, smaller men would do 
well to copy them, and not put on airs.”” 

—The r says ditto to the following sen- 
tence, once uttered by Horack WaLPote: “ Had 
I children, my utmost endeavors would be to 
breed them musicians. Considering I have no 
ear, nor yet thought of music, the preference 
seems odd; and yet it is embraced on frequent 
reflection. In short, as my aim would be to 
make them happy, I think it the most profitable 
method. It is a resource which will last their 
lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends on 
themselves, not on others; always amuses and 
soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable 
pleasures it is the cheapest.” 

—The living European monarchs now out of 
the business are: Prince Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden ; Count de Chambord of France; Duke 
Cuag es of Brunswick; Count de Paris, grand- 
son of Louis Puitirrpe; Duke Ropert of Par- 
ma; Grand Duke Ferpinanp of Tuscan 
Duke Francis of Modena; Francis the Se 
ond of Naples; widow of OTHo of Greece; 
Duke Apotpuus of Nassau; King GzorGe o: 





Hanover; the Elector of Hesse; Princess and 
Empress Cartorra of Mexico; Queen IsaBeL- 
La of Spain; and the Emperor NaPoLgon the 


Third and Empress Evoénig of France, 

—Mr. Hgrworts Dixon, a gentleman who 
has peered into pretty ucarly every quarter of 
the globe, gives it as the result of his observa- 
tion that manners decline in regular order from 
East to West. The further east you go the 

reater suavity characterizes the people; the 
further west, the more regardless you tind men 
of the feelings of others. In Europe, he found 
the best manners in Constantinople, the worst 
in London; in the whole world, the best at 
Cairo, the worst at Denver and Salt Lake. But 
he found {ll-mannered communities prosperous, 
People do so want to make money! 
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Fig. 1.—Fert Har. 


Fig. 4.—Briack Lace Bowrxer. 
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BESIEGED AT MICHAELMAS. 


preree sometimes wonder why the goose, 
though notoriously a bird possessed of sin- 
gular acuteness, should be ordinarily regarded 
as the cmblem of folly. The fact is that the 
goose resembles a certain peer of sporting celeb- 
Tity, to whom an envious turfite was once heard 
to say, “You've got a great advantage over the 
rest of us, my lord, because you look such a fool 
without being one.” If this dictum does not ap- 
ply to the wild goose, it most decidedly applies 
to his domestic brethren. As they stand on a 
common, hissing with outstretched necks, they 


der is a most attentive husband and father, When 
his wife is weary of sitting on the family nest, 
he quietly takes her place; and when the young 
brood is hatched, he keeps a watchful eye over 
their welfare. In these respects he differs wide- 
ly from his comrade, the cock, who, though not 
devoid of a certain gallantry toward the fair sex 
—as, for example, when he summons the beau- 
ties of his harem to partake of a rich “‘ find” of 
oats—yet scorns to assist in any of the nursery 
duties. It is, we suspect, the strongly developed 
philoprogenitiveness of the gander which causes 
the little maiden in our picture to be besieged at 
Michaelmas, 
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of ancient origin, and probably originated from 
the simple fact that stubble-geese were in perfec- 
tion just at the time when the conclusion of har- 
vest rendered a feast especially welcome. The 
fact that Queen Elizabeth was eating a goose when 
the news of the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada arrived no doubt popularized the habit, 
but it existed long before her reign. Nowadays 
the middle and upper classes live so luxuriously 
at all times that special feast-days are rather de- 
spised ; while the poor man, who still enjoys the 
anticipation of roast goose, prefers his treat at 
Christmas. The anniversary of the saint falls, 
as is well known, on the 20th of September. 
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the front, and a simple bow at the side. Violet 
faille strings tied under the chin, Fall of black 
lace behind. Violet feather. 

Fig. 4.—Brack Lace Bonet wit A ScarF, 
FORMING Strinos, trimmed with a yellow rose 
and leaves. Torsade of blue changeable ribbon, 
fastened by four jet agrafes in the form of a Mal- 
tese cross. A bow of the same color as the tor- 
sade is set on the back, with ends falling behind 
over the chignon. 

Fig. 5.—Manroon Fairies Bonnet TRIMMED 
with Biack Lace. Maroon bias folds, strings, 
and feather compose the remainder of the trim- 
ming. 

















look most unconscionable fools, though they are 
in reality something very much the reverse. ‘Try 
and drive over one of these snpposed fools, and 
you will find that, thongh he goes along cackling 
and waddling without paying the slightest appar- 
ent heed, he will take very good care that your 
wheels sha‘n't touch him. Pass by a farm-yard 
at night, and though you may tread so lightly 
that the watch-dog slumbers on, the vigilant goose 
willassuredly give warning of your passage. Livy's 
story of the geese saving the Roman Capitol, though 
pooh-poohed by modern skeptics, is most likely 
founded on anactual fact. Then, again, the gan- 






BESIEGED AT MICHAELMAS. 


Papa Gioose fancies that every wayfarer must 
necessarily covet his lovely goslings, and so he 
summons the whole tribe to therescue. Sometimes 
they are not content with hissing, and wehave seen 
a terrified nurse-maid in one of the parks run a 
hundred yards or more with an infuriated goose 
holding on by his Lill to her skirt. She had un- 
wittingly passed within a disrespectfully short 
distance of the family nest. Poor, irascible, 
kindly natured bird! We revenge ourselves on 
you for your scornful hissings by eating goose to 
a prodigious extent. 

The custom of eating gecse at Michaelmas is 


Ladies’ Winter Hats and Bonnets. 
Sec illustrations on page 692, 


Fig. 1.—Fert Hat TrRiMMED witH MAROox 
Faitte. A large bow with flowing ends behind. 
‘Two maroon feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Brack Vetvet axp Lace Hat, 
edged with a narrow ruche of black silk. A 
acarf of black lace is twisted round the hat, and 
fastened with a large velvet bow, with ends fall- 
ing over the back of the head. ; 

Fig. 3.—VioLet Faitte axp Bracx Lace 
Boxnet. A violet bow with four loops is set on 


Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
See illustration on page 692. 

Fig. 1.—Sxirt or Lear Brown Por.ix, 
trimmed with a flounce gathered in spaces of six 
inches, and edged and trimmed with revers and 
rows of garnet velvet. These gathered spaces 
are separated by a plain interval of two inches, 
which is trimmed longitudinally by four large 
velvet buttons. This flounce is headed with a 
velvet ribbon two inches wide. Poplin over-skirt, 
draped on the back, and trimmed with yelvet re- 
vers, ribbon, and buttons, simulating a tablier. 


“bed. 
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Vest-basque waist of the same poplin, trimmed | 


with velvet rovers and ribbons. Brown silk hat, 
trimmed with garnet velvet and shaded flowers. 
Green parasol. 

Fig. 2.—Demi-rratnep Skirt or Move 
Gray Fartzg, trimmed on each side with three 
graduated passementerie ornuments, set between 
two rows of black guipure lace. Two smaller 
orcaments close the basque-waist, on which a 
round cape is simulated with guipure. Flowing 
eleeves, trimmed in a similar manner. Black 
velvet bow in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Suorr Cxirt or Turquoise Bie 
Farts, trimmed with a flounce and folds of the 
material. Over-skirt of the same, rounded in 
front, draped behind, and trimmed on the side 
with two sash ends, Pearl gray cashmere pale- 
tot, slashed behind, and trimmed with a fringed 
cashmere border. Black velvet hat, with black 
velvet ribbon and blue feathers. 





SPEAKING EYES. 


Tae words of thy speech are silver; 
But oh, it is purest gold, 

That language all unspoken which 
Thine eloquent eyes unfold. 


Hereafter, sages tell us, 
Shall be no need of speech ; 

In the cloudless realm beyond, our thoughts 
Shall flash from each to each. 


The child in its early childhood, 
Its yonng and innocent days, 

Speaks, ere it learns to lisp a word, 
With its strange, far-looking gaze. 


Thou hast kept that angel-language 
Through life’s advancing years; 

Not alone when thine eves are lit with joy, 
Or brimming o'er with tears; 


But in life's less strong emotions, 
Its myriad sympathies, 

I can read thy spirit’s inmost thought 
In a glance of those speaking eyes. 


Ere yet thy troth was plighted, 
In happy days of old, 

I gathered the secret of thy love 
By those tell-tale eyes out-told. 


Bless them for their revealment! 
‘The charm that never dies— 

The treasure that shall outlast this world— 
The speech of those loving eyes? 





MAUD’S. MISHAPS. 
Br HARRILT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


(PEBHATS you can tell us what Maud has 
been saved for—we all wanttoknow. Some- 
thing, it is to be presumed, although it seems 
absurd to presume that any particular providence 
can be in store for such a flibbertigibbet as she— 
as gny, as pretty, as irresponsible as any autumn 
leaf that goes flitting about on the will of the 
wind. But Nurse Barr says nobody could have 
had the haps and mishaps by flood and field that 
have befallen Mand, and all for nothing; and 
what Nurse Burr says in our house is law and 
gospel too. : So at every fresh escape of Maud’s 
we have that old prophecy over. 

“ She is reserved for an uncommon fate,” says 
Narse Burr. 

** Yes,” answers Aunt Maria, who is Nurse 
Barr's great rival in the house, ‘‘to die in her 
That is an uncommon fate nowadays— 
what with your railroads and your steamboats 
and your powder-mills.” 

** Dear me, Miss Maria!” cries Nurse Burr, 
‘© they ain’t my railroads!” 

At any rate, whether she is reserved to die in 
her bed or in somebody else’s, Maud's mishaps 
have reached such a pass that we all of us trem- 
ble a little to get on a wherry or cross a bridge 
with her; and as for going to Boston on the 
same train, we wonder at the benighted beings 
that attempt it! Was not Maud in the boat 
that terrible night when the mast broke and the 
sprit snapped and the rudder came off? Was 
not Maud in the carry-all the afternoon when the 
horse deliberately walked ont of the shafts, after 
8 piece of hard pulling, and left us to get home 
the best way we could? Was not Maud on the 
picnic when every body got drenched to the skin, 
and had little thunder-bolts printed off on their 
dresses? in the surf when the under-tow. took 
us all out? Have we ever had a family disaster 
in which Maud has not been the pivot and start- 
ing-point, so to say? She is, in fact, a sort of 
scape-goat, we have come to believe ; for it real- 
ly scems as if the rest of us were to go through 
life scot-free, because her little vicarious shoul- 
ders bear all the ills that, in a just allotment, 
could be distributed among a given number of 
people ; and certainly it would reverse the whole 
order of nature to have more than one such Jonah 
in a household ; for all these adventures of hers 
that I am telling you are literally true. 

It is several years ago that Maud began her 
accidental career, if I may call it so; and she 
might have made her début upon the world of 
items, had there been a reporter ready, in the 
act of falling into the fire from the arms of the 
young girl with whom: she had been left for a 
single moment, Probably Maud knew it was 
for a single moment, and therefore burried to 


: take advantage of her opportunity and hurl her- 


self headlong into the open fire-place, and among 
the glowing coals and embers of the forestick. 


* To be sure, her little guardian had the presence 


‘ of mind to haul her out by the skirts before she 


* set up. her own frightened howl; and when they 


* yan to the rescue from the next room, expecting 
‘to’ find ‘the child’ more dead than alive, Miss 
“Mand’crowed and cooed in their faces from un- 
“der the shelter of the singed blanket which had 
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protected her head, as if quite satisfied with the 
trick she had played on them. 

After that, except for the usual casualties of 
swallowed buttons and cents and pins, without 
which none of us can grow up wholesomely, of 
bites and bumps and scalds and scratches, Maud 
made no further call upon her powers, but al- 
lowed them to ripen; and we did not have an- 
other serious alarm on her ladyship’s account un- 
til she was well in her third year, when she was 
found on the edge of an uncurbed well, away in 
the low field, holding by her hands, her head 
down, her heels up, while she admired the little 
girl, red-cheeked, bright-eyed, and with elf-locks 
hanging round that dimpled face which was 
doubtless laughing up at her from the dark glass 
below. Some of the old German tribes, in the 
days before fences, had a custom of impressing 
the ancient landmarks upon the children of the 
new generation by taking them to the bounda- 
ries on certain occasions and soundly boxing their 
ears there. I suppose mamma remembered this 
tradition ; and as the well was to remain there, 
and remain uncurbed, and Maud’s life was to go 
on for the present in its neighborhood, she felt 
it necessary to stamp her memory with the fact 
of its being forbidden ground (if a well can he 
called ground at all), and, stepping softly down 
behind her, she laid hold of the preity imp and 
used her slipper on the spot. 

It was only a couple of evenings after this that 
again Miss Maud was nowhere to be found. The 
house and garden were searched for her in vain; 
she answered no calls, no bells. Mumma began 
to fear that, after all, the little water-maiden in 
the well had been too much for her; and one ran 
to the field, and one to the neighbors, and there 
was lifting of voices and wringing of hands, when 
Aunt Maria bethought her of the spy-glass; and, 
sweeping the horizon with it, there on the high- 
road, nearly a mile away, and just where it en- 
tered a great wood in which our uncles shot 
many a bear and wolf and catamount, she saw a 
little figure with flying hair, prancing along on a 
stick as gayly as the ladies in the ‘‘ Faéry Queen” 
ever rode on their picbald ponies. Of course 
then old sorrel soon caught up with her and 
brought her home; but no one had the heart to 
punish the little ranaway, when thinking of the 
night that would presently have fallen round her 
in that dark wood—a night to which there would 
have been no dawning ia this world for her! 

But that was a little matter to Maud; she 
could do a great deal better than that in her own 
line—earnest of which she gave us by falling 
through a trap-door shortly afterward, and when 
we made haste to pick up her broken bones, we 
found her actively engaged at the cider barrel, 
apparently ignorant that there was any thing un- 
common in that method of going down cellar. 
Still, all children tumble down cellar, and think 
nothing of it; and the next alarm she gave us 
was of 4 different character. This was when 
her little cousin Sam, a youth of about five 
years, came to spend the afternoon with her. 
Sam had passed a barn-yard on his way, where 
some lambe and calves had been butchered, after 
the disgusting fashion of our civilized cannibal- 
ism, and it occurred to the young aspirant to the 
cleaver that this would be a fine game for the 
afternoon's play, and quite a novel one; and 
straightway on his arrival, finding a willing sub- 
ject, he prepared to put his idea into practice. 

It was by the merest chance that somebody 
looked out of the window in the course of the 
next half hour, and saw Maud, ready for any 
new sensation, lying with her neck stretched on 
a block of wood, and the blood-thirsty little Sam 
resting the sharp edge of the axe on it before 
giving as decisive a blow as his slender arm was 
able, Nobody had time to call attention to this 
mnniature tableau of the death of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Only a series of shrieks, resounding 
within the house, stayed the stroke; and as 
Maud was snatched away from her executioner, 
it positively seemed as if the tyke khew what he 
was about, for he looked up with scared eyes, 
and stammering, ‘‘I—lI didn’t make the bleed 
come!” scampered home as fast as his fat little 
red-stockinged legs could carry him; and as he 
afterward ran away to sea, 1 should not be at 
all surprised if some whaler brought us home 
news that Sam had been promoted to be King 
of the Cannibal Islands. 

It must have been not far from this time that 
one cool day I perceived that pungent, fragrant 
smell in the air, often perceptible in autumn days 
from the smoke of burning woods, or the bon- 
fires of stalks and vines about the fields; and 
just as I wondered what made it so strong, I 
heard Miss Maud, who was springing up and 
down like a little flame herself, crying, ‘‘ Come 
out here! come out here! Got boofle fiyeh!” 
and I went out—with one bncket of water, and 
with another; for the sprite had collected the 
dry dead leaves in a heap beneath the project- 
ing beams of one corner of the house, had help- 
ed herself to a lucifer-match, or rather Lucifer 
had helped her to one, and had lit her fire, and 
the century-old dwelling-house was blazing like 
a torch, 

This, however, was perhaps more one of our 
own mishaps than Maud’s, though, as Nurse Burr 
said, it was all pretty much of a muchness. It 
was on this occasion that, in answer to my re- 
proaches, Maud uttered her famous sentence— 
aphorism, I might say, since it was accepted 
and adopted by the whole house and race for a 
sort of by-word—‘‘ How dickolus you is, miss, 
and besurd besides, and silly too!” What a 
pretty sight the imp was in her anger then, with 
her flashing gray eyes, her flushing cheeks, and 
her dark and rumpled hair, stamping that tiny 
foot while apostrophizing me!—the image of a 
little gypsy, said Nurse Barr; and quite as wild 
‘as a hawk, said Aunt Maria. I am afraid we 
peed to irritate her after that just for the picture 
of it. 

I believe Maud’s next exploit was tumbling 

















































































‘garment on her rent to shreds. 





into Beaver Brook. They called it a brook; it 
was as deep as a river, and running rapidly to- 
ward some falls. Danting across the plank that 
bridged it, in the effort to escape some instance 
of Aunt Maria’s impartial justice, presently the 
ripples and eddies had dizzied her brain, and 
over she went; while a parcel of children rose 
out of the ground, to all appearance, as children 
have a way of doing, and ran along the banks 
like hens whose ducklings had taken to the wa- 
ter, only with a million times the uproar. Of 
course she was fished out, though not till she had 
twice sunk, and was quite unconscious. A lame 
gentleman, sitting some way down the stream, 
waded in and caught her gown on his crutch, as 
she rose for the last time and was sweeping by 
on the current, and she was bronght to shore and 
brought to life. Maud always made the most 
of this mishap; and the number of wonderful 
rehearsals of the journeys her spirit made during 
that wet and unconscious time, which she sang 
and recited to her companions, would make ma- 
terial for librettos to a dozen of the supernatural 
and demoniacal kind of operas. 

Maud had now had so many adventures that 
she could have afforded to rest on her laurels; 
and, indeed, a repetition of kindred feats would 
have become so monotonous that she must needs 
look ghout her for some means of infusing a new 
life into them. She was ten years old; and if 
this sort of thing was to go on, it was high time 
that she should tack a moral to it now, or put 
some of the spirit of the heroine, a dash of mar- 
tyrdom and self-sacrifice, into the play. 

I can not affirm that she had any deep-laid 
scheme of this nature already prepared to hand 
when she tripped down the alley at sunset for 
her pitcherful of yeast, whirling and twirling on 
tiptoe as she went, never doing any thing in a 
straight line. I can see her now just as she 
looked then, a slender and dark little thing, 
lithe as a reed, the wind in her lilac frock and 
the sunset on her cheek, while she swung a cer- 
tain small china pitcher for which she had an 
intense admiration, and for which she knew 
mamma had the same, as it was almost the onl 
heir-loom left in the family. ‘‘ Full of vinegar, 
said Nurse Burr, watching her; and she prob- 
ably had not lost any of it as she came tripping 
and trilling back again up the alley with her 
yeast, and, running across the street suddenly, 
found four great shining hoofs trampling her 
into the dust. 

I really should think it must have been a ter- 
rific moment to the child—whom the militar 
gentleman on horseback, loftily conversing wit! 
the heavens, had entirely failed to observe— 
when she felt that great black beast above her, 
rearing and plunging, and, in his efforts not to 
destroy her, tearing the clothes from her back. 
She was lifted into the house directly, a mass of 
rags and bruises—for her shoes had been cat 
off her feet, her hat had become straws, her 
frock was torn from her shoulders, and every 
Bat in her 
hand, unbroken throngh all the coil, was the 
china pitcher. She had held it up, safe, even in 
the very instant when she saw those four great 
flashing hoops flying round ber head, and the 
whole cent’s worth of was there, with not 
a drop of it spilled. ‘°‘ Well, that’s the crown- 
er!” cried Nurse Burr. 

‘Tt came near being crowner’s quest,” said 
Aunt Maria. ‘You naughty child! If you'd 
looked before you crossed the street, you might 
have saved all this trouble!” 

‘*Real knock-down argument,” said Nurse 
Barr, as the other swept from the room. ‘‘Saved 
the trouble! She saved the yeast! Well, it's 
just as well every body shouldn’t go to crying 
over you, you bad thing"—kissing her distract- 
edly, and then bursting out crying herself till 
the tears ran into the arnica. ‘‘I’m sure I 
thought the child was dead as Chelsea. What's 
she saved for?’ she exclaimed, as she had ex- 
claimed twenty times before. ‘‘J can’t tell, if 
*tain’t something!” . 

Perhaps it was for her next, and, up to date, 
her final act. 4 took place one evening in 
the nursery, e children were making ready 
for bed around the air-tight steve, which they 
had stuffed full of pine-knots, so that an enor- 
mous blaze was roaring through ite funnel into 
the chimney, and in some places it was spark- 
ling and red-hot. Miss Maud, in the freedom 
of her flannel night-gear, had been capering 
round the room, according to her wont, and 
having tired of her antics, had, after a brief ab- 
sence, reappeared among her sisters, behind a 
broom, wrapped in a sheet, to signify to them 
that when ghosts walked it was time to be in 
bed—faint crows of chanticleer, muffled by the 
bed-clothes, making chorus to her drama out of 
the inner room, where Laurence was already 
snugly ensconced. Immediately the terrified 
group scattered, quite according to expectation, 
and immediately the kerozene lamp tipped over, 
not according to expectation. Goodness onl; 
knows why there was no explosion and no oud. 
den whirlwind of fire filling the place; but by a 
blessed chance the flame blew ont in falling, and 
only the gales of Araby the blest; rising round 
them in the darkness, told that the carpet was 
soaked in theinflammable oil. But atthe very mo- 
ment of the scattering, the tumult, and the jump- 
ing answerable therefor, the front legs of the air- 
tight stove dropped from their support, and the 
red-hot thing was on the point of faliing forward 
upon the oil-soaked carpet, when Maud caught it 
between her two arms, and held the fiery mon- 
ster from falling, with all its furious and raging 
heat, till Aunt Maria rushed up, summoned b: 
the united screams, when the stove was replaced, 
and she was lifted away nearly fainting, but not 
till the hand and wrist of both arms had been 
burned nearly to the bone; and she wears the 
deep sears now—scars, it seems to me, more hon- 
orable than ever any soldier won in any battle 
of them all, At any rate, I can well imagine 





that to little Maud herself there are the flames 
of all the martyrs burning in them. 

But here the record of Mand’s mishaps pauses. 
It is to be presumed that the mishaps themselves 
will accompany her throngh life ; yet whether sie 
stumbles at the altar on her wedding-day, or falls 
off the Yosemite on her bridal tour, or sprains 
her ankles just as the prince asks her to dance, or 
meets with direr downfall yet, one thing is cer- 
tain—however she falls, she will always fall on 
her feet. Still it is possible that all these prom- 
ises of her youth are delusive, and she turns out 
as commonplace as the rest of us, There may be 
no more mishaps for her at all; for, beginning 
with fire and ending with fire, the circle may be 
said to be complete. 

“But, Lor!” says Nurse Burr, “you might 
as well expect the quicksilver not to rise in the 
glass as Maud not to get into mischief. Danger 
is a sort of shadow of hers. But to think,” adds 
Nurse Burr—not regretfully, I am sure, for she 
loves the subject of her remark like a mother, 
but yet with a puzzled intonation over Maud's 
anachronism in coming so much too late—‘‘ but 
to think! all these happenings, and no harm 
done! Why, they'd ’a hung her for a witch two 
hundred years ago. What's all that to-do at 
the door, Aunt Maria ?” asks Nurse Burr, sud- 
denly turning about. ‘‘ Lord bless my soul, if 
they ain’t bringing that child in on a shatter!” 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
AMERICAN INCOMPLIANCE. 


E repeat emphatically that, to receive the 
full benefits of living in Germany, it is 
Necessary to conform more or less to its pecul- 
iarities. The American is apt to carry with him 
into foreign countries a self-assertion which is so 
marked as to have become @ national character- 
istic. He is thus recognized every where as dis- 
tinctly as if he wore a perpetual wrapper of stars 
and stripes, It is not only that he is ever ready, 
as he should be, to assert his claims to citizen- 
ship in a country of which he has reason to be 
proud, but he too often presumes upon its sup- 
posed expansibility of privilege. Independence 
at home he thinks entitles him to be ‘‘a char- 
tered libertine” abroad. He thus scorns to pay 
that transient allegiance due from every traveler 
to the foreign land the hospitality and protection 
of which he is temporarily enjoying. He is often 
rudely impatient of the formalities and restraints 
which are, or are supposed to be, necessary to 
keep in check a people who have not learned 
self-control in self-government. Reflecting how 
imperfectly this lesson has been acquired even in 
his own country, with all the facilities its free- 
dom from authoritative interference may give, 
he might surely reconcile himself to the more or 
less official peremptoriness which constrains in 
foreign countries individual caprice, but secures 
general order. 

For example, the administration of the rail- 
ways in Germany, which js certainly admirable 
in effecting the great results of exactness and 
safety in travel, is associated with a great variety 
of forms and regulations. These, with their bar- 
riers, their locked-up waiting and refreshment 
rooms, their peremptory orders to go here er go 
there, do this or do that, guarded and impesed 
by vigilant and resolute gens-d’armes, are, no 
doubt, vexatious to most American travelers. 
Permitted at home to move every where without 
constraint, with nothing but the faint warning, 
Look out for the locomotive, to protect them 
against the chances of a crushed limb or life, 
they may possibly be more cautious, but they are 
certainly less safe. The increased safety, even 
with the diminished cautiousness, which, when 
Necessary, creates anxiety and destroys the pleas- 
ure of travel, is not dearly purchased, we think, 
by conforming to # few regulations, apparently 
arbitrary, but probably essential to the system. 
Whether so or not, we advise our countrymen 
not to attempt to assert their independence ; for 
their willfulness will be sure to receive a check, 
and their comfort and respect as travelers a sen- 
sible diminution. 

There are certain forms of ceremony and out- 
ward acts of courtesy with which the American, 
unaccustomed at home to bow his head to king 
or kaiser, refuses when abroad to comply. He 
is apt to regard all such as so many deductions 
from his own boasted equality. ‘They by no 
means, however, imply a recognition of saperior- 
ity, or an acknowledgment of inferiority. They 
are, on the continent of Europe, merely expres- 
sions, for the most part, of mutual courtesy. In 
Germany a much greater social equality prevails 
than in onr republican land, We have, in spite 
of our political divergence from England, retain- 
ed a great deal of the caste distinctions, in our 
manners at least, of that aristocratic country. 
The relations between the rulers and ruled, be- 
tween the magistrate and citizen, the merchant 
and tradesman, the employer and workman, the 
master and servant, the rich and the poor, are in 
Germany much less indicative of social difference 
than with us. The ceremonious observances 
which universally exist are seldom regarded as 
tributes to rank, authority, or power. They are 
bestowed equally upon all. The master of the 
German hotel, who is the most flexible and va- 
ried of posture-masters, expects and receives 
from his own countrymen, whatever their rank, 
bow for bow, salutation for salutation. ‘Ihe ver- 
iest drudge of serving-girls, yet smutty with her 
labor, as she brings your polished boots, must 
have her claim to the title of /rdulein (miss) dis- 
tinctly recognized. All tradesmen and trades- 
women, servants and laborers, salute and are sa- 
luted—in Heidelberg at least. There is much 
that is wearisome, perhaps, in this constant bow- 
ing and scraping; but there is nothing in it in- 
dicating servility on the one hand or domination 
on the other; and we advise our countrymen not 
to insist too much upon their undoubted legal 
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right to keep their hats on their heads, and retain 
their national perpendicular on all occasions, 
‘There is another manner of velf-assertion which 
is offensive to good taste every where, but more 
especially so in Europe. We allude to a habit 
which is particularly characteristic of American 
travelers—of making themselves conspicuous by 
their ostentatiously costly modes of dress and liv- 
ing. Many of our countrymen seem to move up 
and down the Continent for no other purpose 
than to jingle in the hearing of strangers the 
money in their pockets. If Americans are de- 
sirous of asserting their ability to buy expensive 
articles and pay enormously for them, they can 
be abundantly gratified in Germany, as else- 
where; but we need not say that this is fatal to 
all plans of economical living. Less of that show 
of money and pretension of indifference to its 
waste common to most Americans would secure 
them every where on the continent of Europe 
More consideration from tho disinterested, and 
satisfaction from those who benefit by their ex- 
penditare. 


DANCING AN IRISH JIG 
BEFORE ROYALTY. 
See illustration on double page. 

GLENDALOUGH is a pretty valley nestled 
amidst the Wicklow hills, celebrated for its 
round tower, raised in pagan times as an altar 
to the san-god, and surrounded by seven old 
charches, the ruined relics of a later and a Chris- 
tian age. Some way past these antiquities lies 
that lake over whose dark wavelets rises ‘‘the 
beetling rock,” with the little cave half-way up 
its face, wherein the good St. Kevin sought ref- 
uge from the witchery of Kathleen's eyes. From 
the opposite shore ascends a richly wooded hill, 
where the dark foliage of the fir blends with the 
lighter shade of the feathery larch, while here 
and there peeps out a neat whitewashod cottage, 
with gay garden. On Saturday, August 5, there 
was a mighty bustle around the hotel at Glen- 
dalough, since it was rumored among the coun- 
try folk that the ‘‘Seven Charches” were to be 
honored by a visit from royalty that day. Some 
rude extempore signs of welcome were raised 
by willing but inexperienced hands. A lanrel 
arch spanned the gate-way of the hotel, while 
numerous bits of colored bunting fluttered about 
the gardens of the same. Close by, apon a 
slight eminence, was gathered a group of peas- 
antry, watching to catch the first glimpse of 
“‘the royal cars.” About half past twelve a 
dense cloud of dust and the sound of furious 
driving heralded the near approach of the au- 
gust visitors, ‘‘Here they come! here they 
come!” is the cry; and in a few minutes, greeted 
by right hearty cheers, the carriages dash up, 
from whence alight the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Arthar, the Princess-Marchioness of Lorne, the 
Lord-Lientenant, and the Countess Spencer, ac- 
companied by a distinguished suite of lords and 
lading, A + man that ing was Jem 
Bro’, the -known guide of Glendalough, 
habited in a long frieze coat, white corduroy 
knee-breeches, and black worsted stockings—the 
once provalent but now almost extinct costume 
of the Irish peasant. A great man was Bro'— 
indeed, quite the Lord Mayor of ‘‘the churches” 
for the day; and as he strutted before the assem- 
bled people, many were the speculations as to the 
number of ‘ goolden guineas” his services would 
gain for him. Nor did Bro’ prove one whit un- 
equal to the occasion. Under his guidance the 
royal party was led around the ruins and the 
tombs of the old church-yard, by the tall tower, 
by the magic cross, too, embraced by every fair 
lady desirous of being married happily and soon; 
and all the while, in his own quaint way, he nar- 
rated the legends, often the coinage of his own 
fertile fancy, which marked each sacred spot. 
After the royal party had lanched, a military 
band, judicionsly stationed some distance away, 
struck up a lively strain, and then, with: Bro's 
exertions, some of the lads who stood around 
were induced to dance in pairs together, and 
with no small difficulty two country girls were 
persuaded to join; but either their shyness, or 
rather, perhaps, their ill-becoming assumed state- 

liness, in some degree marred the 
The dancing, however, did not pass,e@ without 
causing some amusement, An ancient matron, 
of extremely goodly proportions, who styles her- 
self ‘* Kathleen,” claiming to be the representa- 
tive of St. Kevin's fair persecutor, presented her- 
self upon the board, offering to exhibit her pow- 
ers. And in downright earnest was the offer 
made; for Bro’ being chosen as a partner, away 
the pair footed it with marvelous agility and 
skill, notwithstanding the physical obstacles, as 
all events, on the lady's side. In the evening, 
after a row on the lake, the royal party gathered 
round a tea-table, which, the evening proving 6o 
fine, was laid out upon the shore. While thus 
engaged an old country granny, one of the real 
old style, clad in long blue cloak, with coal-scut- 
tle bonnet and crooked stick, whether moved by 
admiration of the ‘‘tay” or his Royal Highness 
it is left to conjecture, drew near to where the 
Prince of Wales was sitting. Instantly, to the 
unbounded delight of all her clan, the Prince 
resented her with one of those never-enough-to- 
wondered-at ‘‘ goolden” chairs, handing her a 
cup of tea at the same time. It was quite a pic- 
ture to see the old creatare, who seemed thor- 
oughly to appreciate her position, and freely 
chatted to the great ones about her, as if all her 
life accustomed to the presence of royalty. Not 
one solitary policeman or other official was pres- 
ent during the entire day, yet there was not a 
single instance by which the respectful order ob- 
served by the poor peuple was in any way dis- 
turbed. The beautifal illustration which we 
give represents the fires part of the entertain- 
ment alluded to. In the foreground are seen 
the familiar faces of the Prinee of Wales, Prin- 
cess Louise, and Prince Arthur, flanked by the 
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numerous dignitaries of their train, while before 
them the sturdy guide and the handsome Irish 
girl, his partner, seem lost in the exhilaration of 
their national dance, and forgetful of the pres- 
ence of royalty, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EREAFTER the year 1871 will be marked 

in history os that in which occurred the 
great fire of Chicago, even as 1666 has been 
noted for the great fire in London. Exact. 
how large a loss of life and property is involved 
in the desolation which has fallen upon the Gar- 
den City may not be known for weeks, if, in- 
deed, it is ever fully known; for Chicago was 
connected by thousands of fibres with every 
part of the country, and the suffering from this 
calamity falls every where. By the great tire 
in London 13,200 houses were destroyed, and 
200,000 persons were forced to encamp In the 
open fields, In fact, five-sixths of the metropolis 
were laid in ruins, But London was not linked 
with the English nation in such intimate rela- 
tions as Chi ia with ourown country. And 
while the suffering involved in this last t 
fire is far more wide-spread, on the other hand 
the sympathy awakened and the aid tendered are 
infloltely more abounding. It is one of the ben- 
efits growing out of this dire calamity that the 
sympathies of the whole community are aroused. 
It is good for men and women to have their 
hearts stirred, and their warmer, better feelings 
drawn out. This event has tonched the heart- 
depths of every one worthy to bear the impress 
of humanity. The rich have given of their 
abundance, the poor of their poverty. It is 
better than a sermon to read among the records 
of donations to Chicago, ‘A Poor Friend, 20 
cents.” No such spontaneous and lavish aid 
was tendered to London in 1666 as that which 
has flowed into the desolated Western city ever 
since the first knowledge of necd was spread 
through the country. Such willing charity 
does bonor to our age and to our country. 
From foreign countries, too, help {s coming. 
England opens her hand. She remembers that 
in times of famine America has fod the starving 
in her dominions. Wide-spread calamities like 
this appalling sonfsersticn open the heart of 
love and charity in all lands, and unclasp purses 
seldom loosened by ordinary benevolent calls, 





Almost every great city in Europe {s raising 
subscriptions D relieve the Chicago sufferers, 





Why did Mrs. Stowe reveal this to the world? 
Why fell the history of many households by say- 
ing that a woman armed with sick headache, de- 
bility, nervousness, presentiments, and all sorts 
of imaginary and real ailments, is a walking ar- 
mory of weapons of subjugation? 





An exchange states that the eminent Dr. Hop- 
kins is giving the Senior Class of Williams Col- 
lege lectures on the catechism. Several ladies, 
being desirous to attend these lectures, request- 
ed the privil Among these ladies were Dr, 
Hopkins’s wife and the wife of President Chad- 
bourne, But the gallant Senior Class said ‘* No,"" 


A German chemist, Dr. Schwarz, gives a sim- 
le recipe, by which he says he has kept for cight 
ys a plece of ice weighing six pounds: Put the 
ice into a deep dish, cover it with a plate, place 
the dish on a pillow stuffed with feathers, and 
carefully cover the top with another pillow, thus 
excluding the external air. Feathers are well- 
known non-conductors of heat, and thus ice is 
preserved from melting. 





The completion of the European and North 
American Railway will secure uninterrupted 
rail communication between Bangor and 8&t. 
John. Eventually this will turn the current of 
European travel from New York to-Halifax by 
rail, and thence by steamer to Liverpool and 
other foreign ports. 


A laay who has had the temerity to visit Tucker- 
man's Ravine, on Mount Washington has com- 
municated to the Boston Journal the difficulties 
she encountered In the excursion. These seem 
to have consisted chiefly in the SpPosition she 
met with from every one when it was known 
she meditated a tri led hazardous. She 
believes, however, that it is not only possible 
but safe for any lady possessing good health and 
a moderate amount of courage to take the walk 
through Tuckerman's Ravine. - She, at least, ac- 
complished it, and felt amply repaid bY the mag- 
nificent views. She clothed herself in a short 
water-proof suit, and with thick walking boots 
anda boo staff fared much better than did a 
gentleman who accompanied her, who, having 
arrayed himself for his day's work in ti t-fltting 
broadcloth pantaloons, returned with naugh' 
but afew rags fnttering in the breeze to pro- 
claim the departed glory of his garments, 


The pler of the Brooklyn Bridge has now 
reached a height of about fifty feet on the Long 
Island side, and the work is rapidly Rrogrese- 
ing. The caisson is being sunk on the New 
York side, but the work is very difficult because 
of the tides. 


The great fire of Chi broke out on 8un- 
day evening —the fire of the day before having 
been extinguished. On the Tuesday following 
an order was received in Buffalo from a Chica- 
go merchant for 250,000 bricks, to commence 
rebuilding—a good indication of Western enter- 


prise. 


‘What cupidity and baseress could be more 
shamefully contemptible than that which led 
fiends in human form, in the midst of the burn- 
ing horrors of Chicago, to plunder, to '/> help- 
less sufferers, and even to attempt to extend tho 
disaster by incendiary acts? Such deeds make 
every one with a spark of humanity ashamed 
and indignant. 











A pagnibeedt, gold service for the personal 
use of the Sultan of Turkey has recently been 
manufactured by foldsmithe in Manchester, En- 
gland. The service consists of one soup late, 
a large hash dish, five large dinner plates, a 

five dessert platese—all of solid 18-carat gold. 
They sre of circular shape, Perfectly plain tn de- 
sign, with the exception of the ornamented edges, 








and are of exquisite workmanship. There are 
also solid gold knives, spoons, and forks to 
match. The spoons and forks are of the thread 
and shell pattern. The total value of the serv- 
ice is £1200. It ts Joteresting to know thata 
“‘large hash dish” is provided for the Sultan’s 
use. This fact should reconcile the occupants 
of large boarding-houses to thelr situation. 

Perhaps there never was a more remarkable 
sigbt than 50,000 or 75,000 men, women, and 
children fleeing for thelr lives from the burning 
streets of Chicago. The wooden pavement, tak- 
og fire, made a continuous sheet of flame for 
miles, 





Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
are millions of acres of rich government land 
which may be obtained under the provisions of 
the Free Homestead act. By this law every 
head of a family, widow, or unmarried person 
over the age of twenty-one years, may have 
eighty acres as a free gift if they will come and 
occupy the land. The emigration to Nebraska 
has been about sixty thousand since last March, 





Tt shows a lack of consideration and good 
sense to keep a caller waiting in a too often 
dark and cheerless parlor for ten or twenty 
minutes while you dress yourself elaborately. 
If possible, receive your visitors Promptly, and 
in any drees you may happen to have on, pro- 
vided it be ‘neat. oreover, parlors always 
should be supplied with books, pictures, or 
something feuinclire to callers, so that they 
need not sit in gloomy idleness if the: 
forced to wait for rou :s ae 





It would be Interesting could we know in 
fuller details than have been given to the public 
the habits of life by which Jacob Fournais, that 
last ‘oldest man,” reached the extraordinary 
age of one hundred and thirty-four years. That 
he came from Canada at the youthfal age of sev- 
enty, and died a few weeks ago in Kansas Cit: 7 
we are informed. Also, that he was never ick’ 
that he was neat In person, and liked quiet ae- 
clusion. Moreover, as he is said to have kept 
pipe and tobacco in his house, we conclude be 
smoked. But upon numerous other points phys- 
lologists will desire to be informe |, 88 well as 
those who fancy that the same regimen will pro- 
duce the same results in all cases. Did he drink 
coffee, or practice gymnastics before breakfast? 
Did he bathe twice a day, or only twice a week ? 
Did he “never take a drop?” Did he eschew 
meat, and sleep with his window open in the 
dead of winter? And how many miles a day did 
he walk? 

Physicians and shoe-makers say that scarcely 
any young lady who calls herself fashionable is 
free from corns, bunions, and en}: joints on 
the feet. Even the feet of little girls are ruined 
by wearing wrongly construc shoes. Asa 
ne consequence the galt is awkward. 
Let sensible women—especially now that fash- 
jon authorizes a low-heeled boot—release their 
feet from the harmful pressure resulting from 
too high heels, and resolve never to allow a fool- 
ish fashion again to make walking a misery. 


Cod-liver off butter may DUB palutatie: 
ter made from genuine cream, provided one 
does not know what he is eating. Perhaps that 
ingenious pharmaceutist thought so who has 
adopted the plan of administering cod-liver oil 
to Paticnts in the form of a condiment to 
bread.» He also recommends mixing It with 
, and sundry other in, lients, for 
Every one to his liking. We 
our -liver oil in its original, 
state, and our food distinct from 
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Au English physician states that In a single 
year he, as coroner for Middlesex, held a hun- 
dred inquests on children found suffocated in 
bed by the sides of thelr mothers, and in nine 
cases out of ten he attributes these deaths to 
the ignorance of the mother with 
to the laws which govern the life of the child. 
Buch ince seems amazing to those who re- 
alize that an infant’s lungs require air, but in- 
dicates the necessity of teachin; physiology to 
women of all classes, and of giving to young 
gu such hygienic instruction as is essential for 

6 preservation of life and health. 





Gardening is one of the best forms of out-door 
exercise for women. Within a few years past 
many country ladies have experienced the !n- 
vigorating effect of employing a couple of hours 
srory day in the lighter kinds of ljen-work. 
We know a village where it is the fashion for la- 
dies thus to occupy a part of their time. They 
do not cultivate fruits and vegetables for the 
market, but their own tables are bountifully 
supplied with strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, pears, apples, tomatoes, melons, and sun- 
ary les, all in their own season, and 
ch] <. Docc. of their own industry. A 

asprin; as to the size and 
; articles thas raised. The gar- 
dens presen. - peculiar sppearance of neatii-::, 





and bright ows scattered and there citc 
-. most cheerful aspect. 
The foto characteristic anecdote is re- 


lated of John di : He was en, tos 
beantiful Virginia girl, but was one day seen to 
leave her father’s residence in unusual agita- 
tion. It appeared that the lady's father had 
proposed thet Me, Randolph should settle asum 
of money upon the bride, whereupon the spir- 
ited lover remarked, “It is not my purpose to 
purchase. When I desire to purchase, I shall 
go to the cheapest market—I shall go to Africa.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Naow.—Heavy black gros grain dresses, lightened 
by white lace or muslin pleatings, are often worn in 
dall-rooms. 

Janx.—Make your black silk by the Marguerite Po- 
lonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 

B. R.—You do not need a white bonnet. Get « 
Plam-colored silk suit trimmed with velvet, and have 
a bonnet to match of the ailk and velvet. 

Constawt Reapen.—Make a box-pleated habit shirt 
of ecarlet or blue merino, or of flannel, for yourdangh- 
ter to wear with her plaid skirts left from last winter. 

Mise M. J. M.—Your samples are blue Lyons poplin 
and bleck armure ailk. Of course the dress skirt 
should be the darkest of the two shades of a euit.—A 
wife retains her husband's arm while walking up the 
aisle to a seat at s public entertainment, but there is 
no rule for unmarried people. Usually the gentleman 
recedes the lady and finds a seat for her. 

F. C. E—Make your blue silk by cut paper pattern 
of the Worth Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No, 1, 
Vol IV. Your fringe will trim it stylishly. 

Jactwra.—The polonaise costume is what you need. 
Use either the Marguerite or the Louis XIV. illustrated 
in Bazar No. 89, VoL.IV. Make the vest and trimmings 
of velvet. 

Nature N.—Get a plam-colored sult entirely of eflk, 
or of cashmere over silk. Your gray silk sult with hat 
to match will be appropriate for you. 

8. L. G.—We furnish no cut paper patterns bat 
thoee set down in our advertised list, 

Two Swrezs.—In rugs the stripes should all be of 
the same pattern, alternating with plush stripes. The 
same is true of furniture, though ottoman repe is as 
satisfactory as plush. A single tapestry stripe down 
chairs {s sufficient, but a sofa requires more etripes, 
Brown, green, or gray repe would sait you. Wariety 
in the deeign of the tapestry stripe is preferable to 
having all the furniture of the eame stripe. 

May.—For hints about making a black ailk suit con. 
sult Bazar No. 88, Vol. IV. 

Cant.'s Moran. —A long, simply shap@l eacque with 
adeep round cape, all made of black velveteen or brown 
corduroy, with flannel lining, is the winter cloak for 
your boy. Get a black velvet turban or a brown one 
with a far band. 

An Op Scuscrinxn.—Get a Marguerite polonaise 
of brown cashmere the eame shade or lighter than 
your brown silk. Trim it with braiding and fringe, or 
ailk folds or pleatings, and you will have a most stylish 
fall suit. 

Luztz M. R.—We approve your taste In selecting 
your traveling suit, and do not think it too dark. 
Your idea of the lovely gray silk, velvet polonaise, etc, 
{s aleo good. Use the Marguerite polonaise suit pat- 
tern for your blue, and the Worth basque pattern for 
your gray dreas, 

Apurmgn, or Meapvitte—Direct to the firm you 
mention, Broadway, New York city. Tinted paper 
with colored initial costs $1 a quire, with envelopes 

to match.—You should make a party call, 
whether you attended the party or not. ’ 

Lium—Keep your geraniams through the winter 
in as equable a temperature as possible, and water 
them when the earth in the pot seema to require it. 
We decline to answer your other questions. 

Marr E. 8.—We can not tell you, or the many others 
who ask our counsel on this subject, how to earn a 
lvellhood for yourself and your children. 

Kxveroye Srarz.—Are fish caught in a thander- 
étorm never good? and do the French remove tho 
hearts of their monarchs and marshals before burial? 
We did not know it. 

Nanwrm axp Jenxiz—It fs 80 manifestly impossible 
for us to commend special sammer or winter resorts 
in this colamn that we are surprised at your question. 

Eanwest.—An author who writes under an assumed 
name usually has confidence enongh in his publishera 
to intrust them with his address. Your other ques- 
tions are too trivial to answer. 

E N.—We don’t know. 

M. H. V.—The Marguerite polonaise pattern sent 
you is one of the best models for a black cashmere 
polonaise, and aleo for one of Swiss muslin to wear 
over your green silk. Arrange a ruffie or lace in vest 
ahape on your corsage. 

Muse C. H. L.—We can not give you addresses. Ex- 
amine Bazar advertisements for the information you 
want. 

Mus. G. V. L.—Make your gray sult by Marguerite 
polonaise pattern sent you, or by the Louis XIV. vest- 
polonaise, with vest and blas bands of black ailk. A 
Wattean paletot is the model for your black gros grain, 
Trim with gimp and fringe. 

Mus. H. 8.—Twenty-five cents buy the whole set 
of patterns, six in number, for an infant's wardrobe. 
Any of the furnishing houses quoted in our colamns 
will eend you well-made clothing for infants. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Mus. G. L, M.—We know of no New York drees- 
maker of repute who will do what you wish, Wecan 
not reply by mail 

Mxzs. Kars K.—The gray poplin will look best 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. Make the 
silk by our Marguerite polonaise pattern, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same. 

An Otp Sussoninxz.—A Watteau paletot of velvet 
‘will be handsome for winter. 

E R—A mantle just imported is very similar to the 
Metternich. Black satin is not mach worn at present. 

W. HL C.—We furnish no patterns bat those named 
in our advertised list. 

Mus. T.—Wo have published designs for working 
letters on canvas 

Donormms.—We have given many designs for alip- 
pere, and shall probably give more. 

C. A. B.—Your sample is plaid serge, and would dye 
black. Make a double cape trimmed with fringe 
‘The silk eampic 18 not as good as the quality usually 
sold here for $2. The narrow fiat silk braid called sou- 
tache, or else round cord, is used for braiding. 

Mas. EB. P. B.—Use the over-akirt pattern of the Vest. 
Basque Sait illustrated in Bazar No. 41, VoL IV. Biss 
velvet and ribbon of the color of the dress are used. 

F. A. F.—The kilt pleating {s fastened top and bot- 
tom before it is sewed on, or else 1s stitched ‘own 
afterward. Use alpaca folds, or else silk. 

L. M. C.—The Marguerite polonaise pattern is suit- 
able for both of your fabrics, and may be worn in-doors 
as well as out. Trim the gray with bias black silk 
bands; the grenadine with raffie.. Make pearl gray 
silk with demi-train and basque, trimmed with white 
lace. 

Miss N. E. W.—Lengthwise bands of velvet may be 
sewed plainly on the skirt without kilt pleats. 

L, T. G.—The Bazar advises that suit skirts ehould 
escape, not touch, the ground. 

EH. B.—Make a black silk suit with « polonaise, 
either the Marguerite or that with Louis XIV. vest. Get 
‘a black cashmere polonaise to wear with other skirts. — 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





BASKET-MAKING. 


HE art of making baskets is another of the 
useful and valuable ones by most persons 
considered unsuitable for ladies. But this is a 
mistake, as a little practice and experiment will 
show. Not only may they produce the different 
varieties of fancy baskets so beautiful for work, 
flowers, and other ornamental purposes, but the 
strong, substantial specimens so useful in the 
family may be readily manufactured from coarser 
materials, with even less trouble than the more 
delicate kinds and diminutive sizes. 

With ladies, the only part of the operation 
impracticable for them to undertake is the “‘ get- 
ting out,” or. preparing of the splints. Some 
male friend, no doubt, can be found to do this, 
or they can be bought very cheaply from a bas- 
ket-maker. In order to ascertain the required 
Jength, measure any basket near the size intend- 
ed, from the top edge (outside) around and un- 
derneath to the opposite side, allowing several 
inches over for working. 

Thus, to make a square basket measuring 
nine by nine inches across the bottom, and three 
and one-half in height, with spreading sides, 
have prepared ten thin splints of oak or ash wood 
(the Tatter rather preferable), each to be two 
feet long, and three-quarters of an inch wide; 
also fourteen narrow ones, each three feet nine 
inches in length, and about one-quarter of an 
inch wide; besides these, one or two long thin 
ones for the edge, and a stiff thick one for the 
handle, 

First, the ends of the splints must be somewhat 
sharpened and shaven 80 as to be thin, and then 
should all be soaked well for several hours in 
‘warm water (if the water cools before you are 
ready to use them it will not matter); this will 
render them pliable, and easily to be bent into 
shape. Keep them in the water all the time, 
taking them out as they are wanted. 

Now take five of the ten widest ones, and lay 
them side by side upon the table; then take out 
the sixth one, and weave it across the first five, by 
taking up and passing over the alternate splints ; 
Jeave it near the centre of the row, and then take 
another and weave it across in like manner, cov- 
ering and passing under the alternateones, so as to 
form squares with the last splint. (See Fig.1.) In 
this way the whole five must be woven across the 

first five, when the 

Fig. 1. square bottom of 

the basket will be 
formed; be par- 
ticular, however, 
that the ends of 
— the splints on all 
the sides be as 
nearly even as pos- 
sible, and that they 
be pulled closely 
together, so as 
to look compact. 
Now, if the wood 


eriorrs Larp rm FLace ro cou- has become dry, 
MENOE THE BASKET. the centre or wov- 
en part may be laid 


in the water again, as the splints will be either 
brittle or altogether unmanageable if allowed to 
become dry. When well moistened, fold down 
the splints close to the edge of the weaving, lay- 
ing them flat upon the bottom, but turning all 
the same way, toward the centre, and so as to 
form an even line along the square. Give a lit- 
tle blow with the hammer, so as to make the 
bend more certain ; fold the opposite side toward 
the first, and so on with all four sides: this will 
cause them to stand upright to form the sides of 
the basket. 

If the sides are to be spreading, so as to form 
a very shallow basket, these side splints may be 
split with a knife down to where they fold up- 
ward from the bottom ; but if straight-sided are 
preferred, they may be left broad. 

Next take one of the narrow splints, which 
should be well moistened, and weave it around, 
leaving an inch or two at the end you begin with ; 
draw the sides in an upright position as you in- 
terlace the splint, and when it is carried en- 
tirely around, go a little beyond and overlap, 
pushing in the ends so that they will be well se- 
cured and concealed under the upward splints. 
‘When this first lateral splint is in its place the 
others will be comparatively easy, and thus the 
whole twelve which are to build up the sides may 
be woven closely around; the shaping is to be 
done as these are being put in by spreading 
slightly the upright splints, in order to give the 
sides the desired spread. 

When the whole twelve are thns in place the 
edge is to be finished, and if the ends of the 





splints are dry, they must again be wet thorough- 
ly; then cut them off about an inch and a half 
above the last lateral splint, and sharpen or shave 
them slightly; trim them down close above the 
top splint, and be particular how this is done. 

‘Taking one at a time, if it come up outside of 
this upper splint, let it bend over on the inside 
of the basket, and weave the end into the one 
below. ‘The next one will, of course, come up 
inside, and must therefore bend outward, and be 
tucked into the outer one below; in this way 
they will be finished off all round, alternately 
folding over either on the inside or outside, 

The handle must next be prepared. First, 
cut it the proper length, allowing for the space 
where it is fastened inside. Make a notch about 
an inch and a half from the ends, they also being 
whittled down to a thin edge, and being of a 
thicker piece of wood, it will require a good soak- 
ing in hot water; while pliable it can be bent 
into shape, and the ends inserted between two 
splints inside of the basket. 

When this is done, take the two remaining 
splints with the long thin one, and holding one 
on each side of the upper row, along the top of 
the basket, begin to wrap or twine the thin splint 
over the edge, bringing it through the upper row 
of interstices, and then over the treble row of 
splints, in and out, 
es the shole 
edge is strong] 
finished. The hen. 
dle will be firmly 
held in its place by 
this means, if the 
notch is allowed 
to come below the 
rim just described. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

These rules for 
basket-making will be a sufficient guide to the 
art; the one described will be a medium-sized, 
substantial one, and therefore a good style to 
learn on; but for the pretty little fancy baskets, 
use very thin and delicate white splints, and if a 
pattern is at hand it will be easy to count the 
number of splints required, and also to measure 
their length, 

By coloring the splints before beginning the 
work with some staining material, such as ex- 
tract of logwood, Vandyck brown, Venetian red, 
etc., @ pretty variety may be prodaced in the 
fancy baskets. 

Baskets of another and rather different style, 
extremely delicate and graceful, are made from 
the white rye straws, and are beautiful for hold- 
ing mosses, sea-weeds, dried grasses, etc. 

Select perfect straws of new rye, and split 
them into fine splints; then separate the narrow- 
est ones, which should not be thicker than cro- 
chet spool cotton. About twelve or fifteen will 
be sufficient for the, purpose: The remainder 
should be rather broader, and as nearly as possi- 
ble of equal width. 

Lay them in a saucer of water for half an 
hour or more before you are ready to begin your 
basket. Now take a small piece of muslin—say 
five inches square—place the narrow straws, one 
at a time, on it, and sew the ends on to the muslin 
(along one edge) closely together. (See Fig. 3.) 

When all are secured, spread out the straws 
over the muslin in a fan shape, and sew the other 
ends down in this position to the muslin, so as 
to look as represented in the cut. 


Fig. 3. 





‘THE BASKET OOMFLETED. 


Fig. 8 





SPLINTS ARRANGED FOR A BASKRT OF 6TRAW. 


Now, when this is done, take one of the broad- 
er splints and begin weaving it across, and when 
entirely through, pull it down as near as possible 
to the bottom row of stitching. Then another 
and another of the splints may be interlaced, 
alternating in basket fashion, until enough are 
woven to make the basket high enough to be 
well-proportioned. 

These little straw splints dry very quickly, and 
therefore it will be necessary occasionally to lay 
the whole in water. 

The basket may now be shaped and finished 
by trimming off the superfluous edges of the mus- 





lin, but allowing sufficient margin for turning 
in all around; then turn in the top, splints, 
mouslin, and all, sew it down slightly by a few 
stitches on the under side, and afterward the 
sides and bottom in the same way, and tack it 
neatly on to the card-board with needle and 
thread, the stitches not being allowed to show on 
the right side. 

‘The handle is formed of a broader splint of 
the straw, a narrow one with the wrong side 
turned ontward being twined around it. One 
end of this handle is stitched to the card, and 
the other to the inside of the basket, so as, when 
finished, te look something like the cut at the 
commencement of this article. 

The mosses, dried flowers, grasses, or sea- 
weed may then be tastefully gummed into it, 
and arranged so as to fill it up well, and also to 
fall over the edge gracefully. When placed ina 
passe-partout frame, or in one having a convex 
glass, it will make a beautiful ornament for the 
parlor wall. 

This is an excellent way of preserving me- 
mentos of noted places or travel, and when pro- 
tected in this way from the air and dust, will last 
for many years. 





MADRIGAL. 


O Dove, that dost bewail thy love 
As I do mine, 

Would that my woe could find the facile flow 
Thou hast for thine! 


In every wood I hear thy voice 
In loud lament, 

While I am fain to send the sounds of pain 
To banishment. 


Yet I divine thy heart and mine 
Know the same grief; 

But thine has utterance, while silent tears 
Are my relief. 


Let us divide our burdens, then: 
Mourn thou for me; 

And I, who am too proud to moan alond, 
Will weep for thee! 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Arriz Mranrove—Stew the apples, run through a 
colander, flavor with lemon, and sweeten to the taste. 
To every quart of the apples, after cooking, allow 
five eggs; beat the whites very stiff, grease a piece 
of white paper very well with butter, place in a pan, 
pile the whites on the paper, and put into a hot oven, 
where they will brown in about three minutes; slip off 
the paper on the apples; eat cold with cream. 

Sricep Pivms.—Tie in a thin muslin bag one table- 
spoonful of cloves, the same quantity of allspice in the 
grain, and a small portion of cinnamon in the stick; 
put this with one pint of vinegar and three pounds of 
sugar in a porcelain saucepan to boil; after boiling a 
few minutes pour hot over six pounds of plums; for 
three successive mornings drain the vinegar off the 
fruit, boil, and pour over hot. Then put plams and all 
over the fire, give them a good boil, and, removing the 
bag of spice, bottle the frait and liquor Peaches are 
very nice donc in the same manner, only taking seven 
pounds of fruit instead of six. 

Lagat Busourt ros Tza.—One quart of new milk, two 
eggs, a tea-cunful of yeast, a table-spoonfal of lard, a 
little salt, and flour enough to make a stiff dough. 

Buxrsrzax wirs Oystse Savor.—The steak should 
be about an inch thick, tender and juicy. Have the 
gridiron hot, and rab with a small piece of butter to 
prevent the meat sticking. Broil it carefully, and do 
not season until done; then lay in « dish, cover tight- 
ly, and keep it hot. In a very little juice stew twenty 
or thirty oysters; season, and add alittle cream; pour 
hot over the steak, and serve. 

For lemon-water ice a very good rule is one quart of 
water, juice of four lemons, and one and a quarter 
pounds of white sugar. 

Ouxier Sovrr.t.—Break the yolks of elx fresh eggs 
into a basin, beat them until light, add a very small 
portion of lemon juice, grated lemon, notmeg, and 
about half a tea-spoonful of sugar; beat well together, 
and mix in lightly five table-epoonfule of cream. Place 
the omelet pan, with a emall piece of butter, when melt- 
ed, in a quick oven; pour in the eggs, and stir in light- 
ly with a fork the well-beaten whites; let it cook a 
few minutes—not more than five or six—turn on the 
dish eo that the bottom part is up, and send to table 
hot. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruog or “Lapy Aup.ey’s Szorxt,” Ero, 








CHAPTER XXXL 
AUSTIN. 


Late in the autumn of that year Mr. Granger 
and his household took up their abode in Paris. 
Clarissa had expressed a wish to winter in that 
brilliant city, and Daniel Granger had no great- 
er desire than to please her. But in making 
any concession of this kind he did it in such a 
quiet, unobtrusive way that his wife was scarce- 
ly aware how entirely her wishes had been stud- 
ied. He was too proud a man to parade his af- 
fection for her; he kept a check upon himself 
rather, and in a manner regulated his own con- 
duct by the standard of hers. There was never 
any show of devotion on his part. The world 
might have taken them for a couple brought to- 
gether by convenience, and making the best of 
their loveless union. 

So, with regard to the gratification of her 
wishes, it seemed always that the thing which 
Clarissa desired happened to suit his own humor, 
rather than that he sacrificed all personal feeling 
for her pleasure. In this Parisian arrangement 
it had been so, and his wife had no idea that it 
was entirely on her account that Daniel Granger 
set up his tent in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

The fair Sophia had, however, a very shrewd 
suspicion of the fact, and for some weeks prior 
to the departare from Arden existed in a state 
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of suppressed indignation which was not good 
for the model villagers ; her powers of observa- 
tion were, if possible, sharpened in the matter of 
cobwebs ; her sense of smell intensified in rela- 
tion to cabbage-water. Nor did she refram from 
making herself eminently disagreeable to her 
step-mother. 

“*I should not have supposed you would so 
soon be tired of Arden Court,” she remarked, 
pleasantly, during that dreary quarter of an hour 
after dinner which Mr. Granger and his wife and 
daughter were wont to pass in the contemplation 
of crystallized apricots and hot-house grapes, and 
the exchange of the baldest, commonplaces in the 
way of conversation. Perhaps if Clarissa and 
her husband had been alone on such occasions, 
that air of ceremony might have vanished. The 
young wife might have drawn her chair a little 
nearer her husband's, and there might have been 
some pleasant talk about that inexhaustible 
source of wonder and delight, the baby. But 
with Miss Granger always at hand, the dessert 
was as ceremonious as if there had been a party 
of eighteen, and infinitely more dreary, lacking 
the cheery clatter and buzz of company. She 
ate five hot-house grapes, and sipped half a glass 
of claret, with as solemn an air as if she had been 
making a libation to the gods. 

Mr. Granger looked up from his plate when 
his danghter made this remark about Arden, and 
glanced inquiringly at his wife, with a shadow 
of displeasure in his face. Yielding and indul- 
gent as he had been to her, there was in his com- 
position something of the stuff that makes a ty- 
rant. His wife must love the things that he loved. 
It would have been intolerable to him to suppose 
that Mrs. Granger could grow weary of the 
house that he had beatified. 

‘*T am not tired of the Court,” Clarissa an- 
swered, witha sad smile. ‘‘ There are too many 
recollections to make it dear to me.” 

Daniel Granger's face flushed ever eo slightly 
at this speech. It was the past, then, and not 
the present, that rendered the place dear to her. 

‘*T could never grow tired of Arden,” she 
went on; “but I think it will be very nice to 
spend a winter in Paris.” 

“‘Lady Laura Armstrong has put that notion 
into your head, no doubt,” said Miss Granger, 
with the faintest suspicion of a sneer. She was 
not very warmly attached to the lady of Hale 
Castle nowadays, regarding her as the chief pro- 
moter of Mr. Granger's mari: 

“*Lady Laura has said that they enjoyed them- 
selves very much in Paris the winter before last,” 
Clarissa answered, frankly ; ‘‘and has promised 
me plenty of introductions. She even promises 
that she and Mr. Armstrong will come over fur 
a week or two while we are there.” 

‘* And poor Lady Geraldine Challoner?” 

Miss Granger always exhibited a profound pity 
for Lady Geraldine, and never lost any oppor- 
tanity of dwelling upon Mr. Fairfax's bad con- 

uct. 

“*No; I don’t enppose Lady Geraldine would 
go with them,” Clarissa answered, coloring a 
little. The name of Geraldine Challoner was 
always painful to her. ‘‘ She doesn't care about 
going any where.” 

«Perhaps she would not care to run the risk 
of meeting Mr. Fairfax,” suggested Sophia. 

Mr. Granger looked up again, with that shad- 
ow of displeasure upon his countenance. 

“She would not be more likely to meet him 
in Paris than at Hale,” replied Clarissa. ‘‘ He 
has gone to Germany.” 

“Yes, for the autumn, he said. Depend upon 
it, he will spend the winter in Paris. I have al- 
ways observed that those dissipated kind of men 
prefer Paris to London.” 

“*T don’t think you have any right to call Mr. 
Fairfax dissipated, Sophia,” said her father, with 
an offended air; ‘‘and I don’t think that his 
movements can be of the smallest consequence to 
you, nor those of the Hale Castle people either. 
Clarissa and I have determined to spend two or 
three months in Paris, and we are not in the 
slightest degree dependent upon our English 
friends for our enjoyment there. If you are dis- 
inclined to accompany us, and would rather re- 
main at Arden—" 

“ “Oh, papa, papa!” cried Sophia, with an in- 
jured look, ‘‘don't say that; don’t allow me to 
think I have grown quite indifferent to you.” 

“You have not grown indifferent to me; but 
I don’t want to take you away from home against 
your wish.” 

‘* My wish is to be any where with you, papa; 
any where—even though you may feel me an in- 
cumbrance. I could endure the humiliation of 
feeling that, so long as I was allowed to remain 
with you.” 

Mr. Granger gave a sigh that was almost a 


groan, and, for perhaps the first time in his life, - 


it occurred to him that it would be a pleasant 
thing if his only daughter were to fall in love with 
some fortanate youth, and desire to marry him. 
A curate even. 
shouldn't she marry Tillott? He, Daniel Gran- 
ger, would give his child a handsome portion, 
and they could go through life inspecting model 
cottages, and teaching village children the works 
and ways of all those wicked kings of Israel, who 
made groves and set up the idols of their heathen 
neighbors: a pure and virtuous and useful life, 
without question, if tempered with some con- 
sideration for the feelings of the model cottagers, 


and some mercy for the brains of the humble- 


scholars. 

In the interval between this little after-dinner 
scene and the departure from Arden Mr. Gran- 
ger invited Mr. Tillott to dinner two or three 
times, and watched him with the eyes of anxiety 
as he conversed with Sophia. But although the 
curate was evidently eager to find favor in the 
sight of the damsel, the damsel herself showed 
no sign of weakness. Mr. Granger sighed. and 
iold himself that the lamp of hope burned dimly 
in this quarter, 


There was Tillott. Why- 
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“She really ought to marry,” he said to him- 
self. ‘A girl of her energetic, indefatigable na- 
ture would be a treasure to some man, and she 
is only wasting herself here. Perhaps in Paris 
we shall meet some one ;” and then there arose 
before Mr. Granger the vision of some foreign ad- 
venturer seeking to entangle the wealthy English 
“ meess” in his meshes. Paris might be a dun- 
gerous place; but with such a girl as Sophia, 
there could be no fear. She was a young wom- 
an who might be trusted to walk with unfalter- 
ing steps through the most tortuous pathways 
of this life, always directing herself aright, and 
coming in at the finish just at that very point at 
which a well-brought-up young person should 
arrive. 

Mr. Granger made his Parisian arrangements 
on the Jarge scale which became him as a landed 
gentleman of unlimited wealth. A first floor of 
some ten spacious rooms was selected in one of 
the brand-new stone mansions in a brand-new 
street in the fashionable faubourg; a house that 
seemed to have been built for the habitation of 
giants; a house made splendid by external dec- 
oration in carved stone-work, garlands of stone 
fruit and flowers, projecting lion-heads, caryat- 
ides, and so on; no gloomy porte-cochére, but 
@ street door, through which a loaded drag might 
have been driven without damage to the hats of 
the outside passengers; a house glorified within 
by egg-and-dart mouldings, white enameled wood- 
work, and much gilding; but a house in which 
the winter wind howled as in a primeval forest, 
and which required to be supplied with supple- 
mentary padded crimson velvet doors before the 
spacious chambers could be made comfortable. 
Here Mr. Granger took up his abode, with ten 
of his Arden Court servants quartered on a floor 
above. ‘The baby had a nursery looking into 
the broad, bare street, where some newly planted 
sticks of the sycamore species shivered in the 
northeast wind; and the baby took his maty, 
tinal airings in the Tuileries Gardens, and his 
afternoon drives in the Bois, while every move- 
ment of his infant existence was watched or di- 
rected by the tenderest of mothers. ‘I'he chief 
nurse, who had lived with more fashionable mis- 
tresses, for whom the duties of the nursery were 
subordinate to the business of society, pronounced 
Mrs. Granger ‘‘ fidgety ;” a very sweet lady, but 
too fond of interfering about trifles, and not re- 
posing boundless confidence in the experience 
of her nurse, 

There were « good many English people in 
Paris this year whom the Grangers knew, and 
Lady Laura had insisted upon giving Clarissa 
introductions to some of her dearest friends 
among the old French nobility—people who had 
known Lord Calderwood in their days of exile— 
and more than one dearest friend among the newer 
lights of the Napoleonic firmament. ‘Then there 
were a Russian princess and a Polish countess 
or so, whom Lady Laura had bronght to Mrs. 
Granger's receptions in Clarges Street: so that 
Clarissa and her husband found themselves at 
once in the centre of a circle from the elegant 
dissipations whereof there was no escape. ‘The 
pretty Mrs. Granger and the rich Mr. Granger 
were in request every where; nor was the stately 
Sophia neglected, although she took her share in 
all festivities with the familiar Sunday-school 
primness, and seemed to vivacious Gaul the ve 
archetype of that representative young Englis! 
lady who is always exclaiming ‘‘ Shocking!” 
Even after her arrival in Paris, when she felt 
herself so very near him, after so many years of 
severance, Clarissa did not find it the easiest 
thing in the world to see her brother. Mr. and 
Mrs. Granger had only spent a couple of days 
in Paris during their honey-moon, and Daniel 
Granger planned a round of sight-seeing, in the 
way of churches, picture-galleries, and cemeter- 
ies, which fully occupied the first four or five 
days after their arriv: Clarissa was ubliged to 
be deeply interested in all the details of Gothic 
architecture—to appreciate Ingres, to give her 
mind to Gérome—when her heart was yearning 
for that meeting which she had waited so long 
to compass. Mr. Granger, as an idle man, with 
No estate to manage—no new barns being built 
within his morning's ride, no dilapidated cot- 

to be swept away—was not easily to be 
got rid of. .He devoted his days to showing his 
wife the glories of the splendid city, which he 
knew by heart himself, and admired safficiently 
in a sober, business-like way. The evenings 
were mortgaged to society. Clarissa had been 
more than a week in Paris before she had a 
morning to herself; and even then there was 
Miss Granger to be disposed of, and Miss Gran- 
ger’s curiosity to be satisfied. 

Mr. Granger had gone to breakfast at the 
Maison Dorée with a mercantile magnate from 
his own country—a solemn commercial break- 
fast, whereat all the airy trifles and dainty com- 
postions of fish, flesh, and fowl with which the 

tterfly youth of France are nourished were 
to be set before unappreciative Britons. At ten 
o'clock Clarissa ordered her carriage. It was 
best to go in her own carringe, she thonght, even 
at the risk of exciting the curiosity of servants. 
‘To send for a hired vehicle would have caused 
greater wonder ; to walk alone was impossible ; 
to walk with her nurse and child might have 
been considered eccentric, 

She could not even take an airing, however, 
without some discussion with Miss Granger. That 
young lady was established in the drawing-room 
—the vast foreign chamber, which never looked 
like a home—illuminating a new set of Gothic 
texts for the adornment of her school. She 
sorely missed the occupation and importance af- 
forded her by the model village. In Paris there 
was no one afraid of her; no humble matrons to 
qaail as her severe eyes surveyed wall and ceil- 
ing, floor and surbase. And, being of a tempera- 
ment which required perpetual employment, she 
was fain to fall back upon illamination, Berlin- 
wool work, and early morning practice of piano- 
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forte music of the most strictly mathematical 
character. It was her boast that she had been 
thoroughly ‘‘ grounded” in the science of bar- 
mony ; but, although shecould have givena reason 
for every interval in a sonata, her: pleying never 
sparkled into brilliancy nor melted into tender- 
ness, and never had her prim, cold fingers found 
their way to a human soul. 

“ Are you going out so early ?” this wise dam- 
eel asked, wonderingly, as Clarissa came into the 
drawing-room in her bonnet and shawl. 

“Yes; it is such a fine morning, and I think 
baby will enjoy it. I have not had a drive with 
him since we have been here.” 

“No,” replied Sophia: ‘you have only had 

I shouldn't think he would be very much 
ettered ifhe heard you preferred baby.” 

‘<T did not say that I preferred baby, Sophia. 
What a habit you have of misrepresenting me!” 

The nurse appeared at this moment, carrying 
the heir of the Grangers, gloriously arrayed in 
blue velvet, and looking fully conscious of his 
magnificence. 

“But I do like to have a drive with my pet 
lamb, don't I, darling ?” said the mother, stoop- 
ing to kiss the plump, rosy cheek. And then 
there followed some low, confidential talk in the 
fond baby language peculiar to young mothers. 

“*T should have thought you would have been 
glad to get a morning alone for once in a way,” 
remarked Sophia, coming over to the and 
giving him a stately kiss. She liked him toler- 
ably well in her own way, and was not angry 
with him for having come into the world to oust 
her from her proud position as sole heiress to 
her father’s wealth. ‘The position had been very 
pleasant to her, and she had not seen it slip away 
from her without many a pang; but, however she 
might dislike Clarissa, she was not base enough 
to hate her father's child. If she could have had 
the sole care and management of him, physicked 
and dieted him after her own method, and de- 
veloped the budding powers of his infant mind 
by her favorite forcing system—made a model 
villager of him, in short —she might have grown 
even to love him. But these privileges being 
forbidden to her—her wisdom being set at nanght, 
and her counsel rejected—she could not help re- 
garding Lovel Granger as more or less an injury. 

“* 7 should have thought you would have been 
giad of a morning at home, Clarissa,” she re- 


“Not such a fine morning as this, Sophy. It 
would be such a pity for baby to lose the sun- 
shine; and I have really nothing to do.” 

“If I had known a little sooner that you were 
going, I would have gone with you,” said Miss 
Granger. 

Clarissa’s countenance fell. She could not 
help thas little troubled look, which told Miss 
Granger that her society would not have been 
welcome. 

“You would have no objection to my coming 
with you, I suppose ?” the fair Sophia said, sharp- 
ly. “* Baby is noc quite a monopoly.” 

“Of course not. If you'll pat on your things 
now, Sophia, I'll wait for you.” 

It was a hard thing for Clarissa to make the 
offer, when she had been waiting so anxiously 
for this opportunity of seeing her brother. To 
be in the same city with him, and not see him, 
was more painful than to be divided! from him 
by half the earth, as she had been. It was hard- 
er still to have to plot and plan and stoop to false- 
hood in order to compass a meeting. Bat she 
remembered the stern, cold look in her husband's 
face when she had spoken of Austin, and she 
could not bring herself to degrade her brother by 
entreating Daniel Granger's indulgence for his 

t_ misdeeds, or Daniel Granger's interest in 
Eis future fortunes. 

Happily Sophia had made elaborate prepara- 
tions for the Gothic texts, and was not inclined 
to waste so much trouble. 

“J have got my colors all ready,” she said, “and 
have pnt every thing out, you see. No, I don’t 
thiak: I'll go to-day. But another time, if you'll 
be so kind as to let me know beforehand, I shall 
be pleased to go with my brother. I suppose 
you know there's an east wind to-day, by-the-bye.”” 

‘The quarter whence the wind came was a sub- 
ject about which Clarissa had never concerned 
herself. ‘The sun was shining, and the sky was 
blue. 

** We have plenty of wraps,” she said; ‘‘and 
we can have the carriage closed if we are cold.” 

‘It is not a day upon which J should take an 
infant out,” Miss Granger marmared, dipping 
her brush in some Prussian blue; ‘‘ but of course 
you know best."” 

**Oh, we shall take care of baby, depend upon 
it. Good-by, Sophy.” 

And Clarissa departed, anxious to avoid far- 
ther remonstrance on the part of her step-davgh- 
ter. She told the coachman to drive to the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, intending to leave the nurse 
and baby to promenade that favorite resort, while 
she made her way on foot to the Rue du Cheva- 
lier Bayard. She remembered that George Fair- 
fax had described her brother's lodging as near 
the Luxembourg. 

They drove through the gay Parisian streets, 
past the pillar in the Place Vendéme, and along 
the Rue de la Paix, all shining with jewelers’ 
ware, and the Rue de Rivoli, where the chest- 
nat-trees in the Gardens of the Tuileries were 
shedding their last leaves upon the pavement, 
past the airy tower of St. Jacques, and across 
the bridge into that unknown world on the 
other side of the Seine. The nurse, who had 
seen little of that quarter of the town, won- 
dered what obscure region she was traversing, 
and wondered stil! more when they alighted at 
the somewhat shabby-looking gardens. 

“These are the Luxembourg Gardens,” said 
Clarissa, ‘* As you have been to the Tuileries 
every day, I thought it would be a change for 
you to come here.” 

“Thank you, ma‘am,” replied Mrs. Brobson, 
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the chiet nurse 
dings is anyways equal to tne Touoleries—nor to 
Regent's Park even. When I were in Paris with 
Lady Fitz-Lubin, :: cook the children to the 
Tooleries or the Bore de ssouiong every day— 
but, law me! the Bore de Boulong were a poor 
place in those days to what it is now.” 

Clarissa took a couple of turns along one of 
the walks with Mrs. Brobson, and then, as they 
were going back toward the gate. she said, as 
carelessly as she could manage to say: 

“There is a person living somewhere near here 
whom I want to see, Mrs. Brobson. I'll leave 
you and baby in the gardens for half an hour or 
so, while I go and pay my visit.” 

Mrs, Brobson stared. It was not an hour in 
the day when any lady she had ever served was 
wont to pay visits; and that Mrs. Granger of 
Arden Court should traverse a neighborhood of 
Narrow streets and tall houses, on foot and 
alone, to call upon her acquaintance at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, seemed to her altogether 
inexplicable. 

You'll take the carriage, won't you, ma’am ?” 

av said, with undisguised astonishment. 

No, I shall not want the crrriage ; it’s very 
uear Be sure you keep baby warm, Mra. Brob- 
son. 

Clarissa horried out into the street, The lan- 
dau, with its pair of Yorkshire-bred horses, was 
moving slowly up and down, to the admiration 
of juvenile Paris, which looked upon Mr. Gran- 
ger’s deep-chested, strong-limbed bays almost as 
@ new order in the animal creation. Mra. Gran- 
ger felt that the eyes of coachman and footman 
were upon her as she turned the first corner, 
thinking of nothing, for the moment, but how to 
escape the watchfulness of her own servants. 
She walked a little way down the street, and 
then asked a sleepy-looking waiter, who was 
sweeping the threshold of a very dingy restau- 
rant, to direct her to the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard, It was tout prés, the man said; only a 
turn to the right, at that corner yonder, and the 
next turning was the street she wanted. She 
thanked him, and hurried on, with her heart 
beating faster at every step. Austin might be 
out, she thought, and her trouble wasted; and 
there was no knowing when she might have ap- 
other opportunity. Even if he were at home, 
their interview must needs be brief: there was 
the nurse waiting and wondering; the baby ex- 
posed to possible peril from east winds. 

The Rue du Chevalier Bayard was a street of 
tall, gaunt houses that had seen better days— 
houses with porte-cochéres, exaggerated iron 
knockers, and queer old lamps; dreary balco- 
nies on the first floor, with here and there a 
plaster vase containing some withered member 
of the palm tribe, or a faded orange-tree ; every 
where and in every thing an air of dilapidation 
and decay; faded curtains, that had once been 
fine, flapping in the open windows; Venetian 
shutters going to ruin; and the only glimpse of 
brightness or domestic comfort confined to the 
humble parlor of the portress who kept watch 
and ward over one of the dismal mansions, and 
who had a bird-cage hanging in her window, an 
Angora cat sunning itself on the stone sill, and 
a row of scarlet geraniums in the little iron bal- 
cony. 

But this model portress did not preside over 
the house inhabited by Austin Lovel. There 
Clarissa fonnd only a little deaf old man, who 
grinned and shook his head helplessly when she 
questioned him, and shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to the staircase—a cavernous stone stair- 
case, with an odor as of newly opened graves. 
She went up to the first floor, past the extresol, 
where the earthy odor was subjugated by a pow- 
erful smell of cooking, in which garlic was the 
prevailing feature. One tall door on the first 
floor was painted a pule pink, and had still some 
dingy indications of former gilding upon its 
mouldings. On this pink door was inscribed the 
name of Mr. Austin, Painter. 

Clarissa rang a bell, and a tawdry-looking 
French servant, with big ear-rings and a dirty 
Muslin cap, came to answer her summons, Mr. 
Aastin was at home; would madame please to 
enter? Madame, having replied in the affirma- 
tive, was shown into a small sitting-room, fur- 
nished with a heterogeneous collection of cabin- 
ets, tables, and sofas, every one of which bore 
the stamp of the broker's shop—things which 
had been graceful and pretty in their day, but 
from which the ormolu moulding had been 
knocked off here, and the inlaid wood chipped 
away there, and the tortoise-shell cracked in 
another place, until they seemed the very em- 
blems of decay. It was as if they had been set 
up as perpetual monitors—monuments of man's 
fragility. ‘‘This is what life comes to,” th 
said, in their silent fashion. This faded rubbis! 
in buhl and marqueterie was usefal enough to 
Mr. Lovel, however; and on his canvas the 
faded furniture glowed and sparkled with all its 
original brightness, fresh as the still-life of Meis- 
sonnier. There were a child's toys scattered on 
the floor; and Clarissa heard a woman's voice 
talking to a child in an adjoining room, on the 
other side of a pair of tall pink folding-doors. 
Then she heard her brother's voice saying some- 
thing to the servant; and at the sound she felt 
as if she must have fallen to the ground. Then 
one of the doors was opened, and a woman came 
in; a pretty, faded-looking woman, dressed in a 
light blue morning wrapper that might very well 
have been cleaner; a woman with a great deal 
of dyed hair in an untidy mass at the back of her 
head; a woman whom Clarissa felt it must be a 
difficult thing to like, 

‘This was her brother's wife, of course. There 
was a boy of four or five years old clinging to 
his mother’s gown, and Clarissa’s heart yearned 
to the child. He had Austin’s face. It would 
be easy to love Aim, she thought. 

‘* Mr. Aagtin is in his paintin’-room, madame,” 
said the wife, putting on a kind of company man- 
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ner. ‘Did you wish to see him abont a picture ? 
Je parle trés poo de Francais, mais si—” 

“Tam English,” Clarissa answered, smiling: 
“tif you will kindly tell Mr. Austin a lady from 
England wishes to see him. What a dear little 
boy! May I shake hands with him?” 

“*Give the lady your hand, Henery,” said the 
mother. ‘‘ Not that one,” as the boy, after the 
invariable custom of childhood, offered his left— 
“*the right hand,” 

Clavisaa took the sticky little paw tenderly in 
her pearl gray glove. To think that her brother, 
Austin Lovel, should have married a woman who 
could call her son ‘‘ Henery,” and who had such 
an unmistakable air of commonness! 

The wife went back to the painting-room, and 
returned the next minate to beg the visitor to 
“step this way, if you please, ma'am.” She 
opened one of the folding-doors wide as she 
spoke, and Clarissa went into a large room, at 
the other end of which there stood a tall, slim 
young man, in a short velvet coat, before a small 
easel, 

It was her brother Austin; pale and a trifle 
haggard, too old in looks for his years, but very 
handsome—a masculine edition of Clarissa her- 
self, in fact; the same delicate, clearly cut feat- 
ures; the same dark hazel eves, shaded by long 
brown lashes tinged with gold. This was what 
Mrs. Granger saw in the broad noonday sun- 
shine; while the painter, looking up from his 
easel, beheld a radiant creature approaching 
him, a woman in pale gray silk, that it would 
have been raptare to paint; a woman with one 
of the loveliest faces he had ever seen, crowned 
with a broad plait of dark brown hair, and some 
delicate structure of point lace and pink roses, 
called by courtesy a bonnet, 

He laid down his mahl-stick and came to meet 
her, with a puzzled look in his face. Her beent7 
seemed familiar to him somehow, and yet he nad 
no recollection of ever having seen her before. 
He saw the faded counterpart of that bright face 
every morning in his looking-glass. 

She held ont both her hands. 

** Austin, don’t you know me?” 

He gave a cry of pleased surprise, and caught 
her in bis arms. 

“*Clarisaa!” he exclaimed; ‘‘why, my dar- 
ling, how lovely you have grown! My dear lit- 
tle Clary! How well I remember the sweet 
young face, and the tears and kisses, and the 
slender little figure in its childish dress, that 
day your father carried you off to school! My 
own little Clary, what a happiness to see you! 
But you never told me that you were coming to 
Paris.” 

“*No, dear, I kept that fora surprise, And 
are you really glad to see me, Austin?” 

“Really glad! Is there any one in the world 
could make me gladder?” 

‘*T am so happy to hear that. I was almost 
afraid you had half forgotten me. Your letter 
were a0 few and so short.” 

‘* Letters!” cried Austin Lovel, with a langh. 
“*T never was much of a hand at letter-writing ; 
and then I hadn’t any thing particularly pleasant 
to write about. You mustn't gauge my affection 
by the length of my letters, Clary. And then I 
have to work deucedly hard when I am at home, 
and have very little time for scribbling.” 

Clarissa glanced round the room while he was 
speaking. Every detail in ber brother's sur- 
roundings had an interest for her. Here, as 
in the drawing-room, there was an untidy air 
about every thing—a want of harmony in all the 
arrangements. There were Flemish carved oak 
cabinets and big Japan vases; a mantel-picce 
draped with dusty crimson velvet, a broken 
Venetian glass above it, and a group of rusty- 
looking arms on each side; long limp amber 
curtains to the three tall windows, with festoon- 
ed valances in an advanced stage of disarrange- 
ment and dilapidation. There were some logs 
burning on the hearth, a pot of chocolate sim- 
mering among the ashes, and breakfast laid for 
one person upon a little table by the fire—the 
remnant of a perigord-pie, flanked by a stone 
bottle of Curacoa. B 

She looked at her brother with anxious, scra- 
tinizing eyes. No, George Fairfax had not de- 
ceived her. He had the look of a man who was 
going the wrong way. There were premature 
lines across the forehead and about the dark, 
brilliant eyes; a nervous expression in the con- 
tracted lips. It was the face of a man who barns 
the candle of life at both ends. Late hours, anx- 
iety, dissipation of all kinds, had set their fatal 
seal upon his countenance. " 

“Dear Anstin, you are as-handsome as ever; 
but I don’t think you are looking well,” she said, 
tenderly. 

“Don't look so alarmed, my dear girl,” he 
answered, lightly ; ‘‘I am well.enough—that is 
to say, I am never ill,.never knock-under, or 
strike work. There are men who go through 
life like that—never ill and. never exactly well. 
I rarely get up in the morning without.a head. 
ache; but I generally brignten considerably as 
the sun goes down. We move with a contrary 
motion, HelosandI.” °— - : 

“*T am afraid you work too hard, and sit up 
too late.” : 

** As to working hard, my dear, that is a ne- 
cessity; and going out évery night is another 
necessity. 1 get my commissions in society.” 

“ But you must have a reputation by this time, 
Austin; and commissions would come to you, I 
should think, without your courting them. 

“No, child; I have only a reputation de salon ; 
T am only known in a certain set, And a man 
must live, you see. To a man himself that is the 
primary necessity. Your generosity set me on 
my legs last year, and tempted me to take this 
floor, and make a slight adtance movement al- 
together. I thought better rooms would bring 
me better work—sitters for a new style of cab- 
inet portraits, and soon. But so far the rooms 
have been comparatively a useless extravagance. 
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| helpless and so friendless, Clary. 
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Clarissa spoke of his wife presently. 

“You must introduce me to her, Austin. She 
took me for a stranger just now, and I did not 
undeceive her.” 

‘Yes, I'll introduce you. There's not much 
in common between you; but she'll be very 
proud of your acquaintance. She looks upon 
iny relations as an exalted race of beings, and 
myself as a kind of fallen angel. You mustn’t 
be too hard upon her, Clary, if she seems not 
quite the sort of woman you would have chosen 
for your sister-in-law. She has been a good wife 
to me, and she was a good daughter to her drunk- 
en old father, one of the greatest scamps in Lon- 
don, who used to get his bread—or rather his gin 
—by standing for Count Ugolino and Cardinal 
Wolsey, or any thing grim and gray and aqui- 
line-nosed in the way of patriarchs. The girl 
Bessie was a model too in her time; and it was in 
Jack Redgrave's painting-room—the pre-Raph- 
aclite fellow who paints fearfully-and-wonderful- 
ly-made women with red hair and angular arms 
—I first met her. Jack and I were great chums 
at that time—it was just after I sold out—and I 
used to paint at his rooms. I was going in for 
painting just then with a great spurt, having noth- 
ing but iny brush to live upon.’ You can guess 
the rest. As Bessie was a very pretty girl, and 
neither she nor I had a sixpence wherewith to 
Less ourselves, of course we fell in love swith each 
other. Poor little thing, how pretty she used to 
look in those days, standing on Jack's movable 
platform, with her hair falling loose about her 
face, and a heap of primroses held up in her pet- 
ticoat !—such a patient, plaintive look in the sweet 
little mouth, as much as to say, ‘I'm very tired 
of standing here; buat I'm only a model, to be 
hired for eighteen pence an hour; go on smoking 
your cigars, and talking your slangy talk about 
the turf and the theatres, gentlemen. I count 
for nothing.’ Poor little patient soul! she was so 





I think my love 
for. her. was somethiug like the compassion one 
feels for some young feeble bird that has fallen out 
of its nest. So we were married.one morning ; 
and fur some time lived in lodgings at Putney, 
where I used to suffer. considerable affliction from , 
Count Ugolino and two bony boys, Bessie’s broth- 
ers, who looked as if the count had been acting 
up to his character with too great a fidelity. Ugo-_ 
lino himself would come prowling out of a Satur- 
day afternoon to borrqw the.wherewithal to pay 
his week's lodging, lest he should be cast out into 
the streets at nightfall;' and it was a common 
thing for one of the bony boys.to appear at break- 
fast-time with a duplicate of his father's coat, 
pledged. overnight for drink, and ,without the 
means of redeeming which he could not pursue - 
his honorable vocation. In short, [ think izwas 
us much the affiction of the Ugoliio family as% 
my own entanglements that drove me to seek my 
fortunes on the other side of the world.” : 

Austin Lovel opeued one of the doors, and 
called his wife. 

‘Come here, Bessie; I've a pleasant surprise 
fur you.” 

Mrs. Lovel appeared quickly in answer to this 
summons. She had changed her morning dress 
for a purple silk, which was smartly trimmed, 
but by no means fresh; and she had dressed her 
hair, and refreshed her complexion by a liberal 
application of violet powder. She had a look 
which can only be described as ‘ flashy”—a look 
that struck Clarissa unpleasantly in spite of her- 
sel 

Jler expressions of surprise did not sound quite 
so natural as they might have done, for she had 
Ieen listening at the folding-doors during a con- 
siderable part of the interview ; but she seemed 
really delighted by Mrs, Granger's condescension, 
and she kissed that lady with much affection, 

“I'm sure I do feel proud to know any rela- 
tiun of Austin’s,” she said, ‘Sand you most of 












THE LOVELS OF ARDEN,—“IT WAS HER BROTHER AUSTIN.” 





all, who have been so kind to him. Heaven 
knows what would have become of us last winter 
if it hadn't been for your generosity.” 

Clarissa laid her hand upon Bessie Lovel’s lips. 

“You mustn't talk of generosity between my 
brother and me,” she said: ‘‘all I bave in the 
world is at his service. And now let me see my 
nephews, please ; and then I must run away.” 

‘The nephews were produced ; the boy Clarissa 

had seen, and another of smaller growth—pale- 
faced, bright-eyed little fellows. They too had 
been subjected to the infliction of soap and water 
and hair-brashes, clean pinafores, and so on, since 
Mrs. Granger's arrival. 
. She knelt down and kissed them both with 
real motherly tenderness, thinking of her own 
darling, and the difference between his fortunes 
and theirs; and then, after a warm caress, she 
slipped a napoleon into each little warm hand, 
“*to buy toys,” and rose to depart. : 
* *T anust hurry away now, Austin,” she said ; 
“‘but I shall come again very soon, if I may, 
Good-by, dear, and God bless you.” 

The embrace that followed was a very fervent 
one. It had been sweet to meet again after 20 
many years, and it was hard to leave him so soon 
—to leave him with the conviction that his life 
was a wreck. But Clarissa had no time to lin- 
ger. ‘The thought of the baby in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens had been distracting her for ever 
so'long. ‘Tiese stolen meetings must needs be 
short. 2 

She looked at her watch when she got back to 
the street, and found, to her horror, that she had 
been very nearly an hour away from the nurse 
and her charge.’ ‘The carriage was waiting at 
the gate, and she had to encounter the full fire 
of her servants’ gaze as she crossed the road and 
went into the gardens. Yes, there was the baby’s 
blue velvet pelisse resplendent at the end of an 





avenue, Clarissa walked quickly to meet him. 


‘“My darling!” she cried. ‘‘Has he been 
waiting for his mamma? _ I hope he has not been 
tired of the gardens, nurse ?” 2 

‘*Yes, ma'am, he have been tired,” replied 
Mrs. Brobson, with an outraged air. ere 
ain’t much in these gardens to keep a baby of his 
age amused for an hour at a stretch; and ina 
east wind, too! It’s right down cutting at that 
corner.” fe 

“Why didn’t you take him home in the car- 
riage, nurse? It would have been better than 
running any risk of his catching cold.” 

‘+ What, and leave you without a conveyance, 
ma’am? I couldn’t have done that!” 

“*T was detained longer than I expected to 
stay. Oh, by-the-bye, you need not mention. to 
-Migs Granger that I have been making a call. 
Thppeople I have been to see are—are in hum- 
ble circumstances ; and I don’t want her to know 
‘any thing-about it.” 

““T hope I know my duty, ma'am,” replied 
Mrs. Brobson, stiffly. That hour's parading in 
the gardens, without any relief from her subor- 
dinate, had soured her temper, and inclined her 
to look with unfavorable eyes upon the conduct 
of her mistress. Clarissa felt that she had ex- 
cited the suspicion of her servant, and that all 
her future meetings with her brother would in- 
volve as much plotting and planning as would 
serve for the ripening of a political conspiracy. 
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See illustration on page 701. 

** (NOME to our mountains, and you will see 

that bears are still found there; and more, 
that our flocks do not suffer, and that the vil- 
lagers are on the best of terms with their hairy 
neighbors. I know of one instance, at least, 
where Master Bruin was regularly installed as 
the friend of the family.” 


(Novewner 4, 197), 
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and said, ‘Father, perhaps that is the bear thet 
has been prowling all the fall about the pasture, 
I have never seen him, but the cottager in the 
chalet above us has, and has warned me that he 
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and, after supper, carefully locked all the doo. 
‘The next morning I had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that my lodger had passed the night de 
where ; but if he had not slept in his bed, it w# 
only because he could not get in, for his tracks 
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made the circuit of the barn. 
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at the corner of the firesi 
when suddenly the door wa: 


We were all assembled in te 
kitchen; my wife was preparing supper, three 
children were helping her, the 
were playing around the stove, and I was 


and in walked my lodger of the barn, the best 
in person. My wife, uttering a ery of terre 


“Phe next day was a holiday. I todd the 
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they passed the day playing in the fields ander 
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ide making & 


s gently pashed opet, 






sprang to her feet, and let fall the basket of P 
tatoes, which rolled on the ground: the chi 





clung to my pantaloons ; my eldest son did o* 
stir, but seized a pruning-hook and looked at 
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while I grasped a pick, which chanced to be with- 


in reach. 

“For a few instants he looked around the 
room with more astonishment than ferocity ; 
then, taking a step forward, he smelled of the 
potatoes that strewed the floor, took a single one, 
and ate it, looking at us with a satisfied air. 
Spying n door that opened into the entrance to 
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the barn, he advanced to it, looked at the ladder 
that was planted there, considered it a few mo- 
ments, and then slowly climbed and disappeared 
through the trap-door. I followed him noise- 
lessly, and saw him carefully arranging the cut 
straw in the place which he had occupied two 
days before. 

““The whole thing had happeued so naturally, 
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and the bear had shown himself so friendly and 
easily satisfied, seeing that he had contented 
himself with one potato, that we determined to 
let him alone; and at daybreak he set out for 
the forest, to return the next day punctually“at 
four o'clock. This time we had put a piece of 
bread and some boiled potatoes“near the door. 
He ate them with an air of gréat satisfaction, 


but not without first looking at us as if to ask 
fears then climbed the ladder and went to his 


_‘‘ From this time the bear continued our daily 
visitor through the whole winter, becoming every 
day more familiar, stopping and seating himself 
in the kitchen, where my wife aud children be- 
came accustomed ta see him without being 


| afraid; then, after his modest supper, betaking 
himself to his bed in the barn. At the first fine 
spring weather he disappeared. My son saw 
him twice in the pasture. We thought that he 
never would return to us, and were sorry to lose 
him; but at the end of autumn, in a blinding 
snow-storm, we heard the kitchen door shake, 
and on opening it there stood our good bear, 


se 


who was received, I had almost said, with open 
arms, and who seemed equally delighted to see 
us again, He sat down by the fireside, dried 
his paws, and, looking com) Iv at. his 
steaming coat, seemed to sa: This famous ! 
yon are good people, and, for my part, Lam an 
honest bear!" 

“Tor several years he returned punctually, 
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and all the people round about came to our 
house to make his acquaintance. When I went 
out he often followed me: or, if he saw me set 
out for the next village, he would go with me as 
far as the little bridge across the brook that 
formed the bonndary of the forest, and wait 
there for me to return. He was the best of 
friends and companions, for he was not trouble- 


. and took 
One winter 
barn and at 


some, never spoke ill of his neighbo 
nothing but what was given him, 
he did not appe: i 
the fireside remai 

hunter had killed a he lirtle bridge 
across the brook, and the news tille| us with sor- 
row, for we knew that it must be lie whom we had 
all learned to regard as the friend of the family.” 
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1.8, PLANO CO,, 865 B’dway, N, 


SP) relieves constipation as 


foal haco and the pi bie at large ea go indlepensable specitic 1 dzepepata, 
men ant e pul al as an le 8} ic in 
fous attacks, sick "headache, physical prostration, and all complaints aff 
the secretive, assimilating, and discharging organs. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


The oldest and best Music Schoo! in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 


All Applications for Admission mast be je at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 


820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 8% Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 


f | MIR ; T | f N Is every where elicited at the wonderful parity of tone im 





arted to the complexion by the use of DV 
PRAY, 


of the skin. Sold by all Drug 





| TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT; 
and, as it simultaneously invigorates the digestion, een te seen ee oe 
- 


lecting 


8 PERSIAN 

It gives the features a truly oriental beauty and 

softness of expression. It at once preserves and effectually 

eradicates Pimples, Moth Patches ‘and Tan. and all impurities 
Fancy Stores. 


ye, Ser 
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lar. Agente want 
T aneracreas? 
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coring Mt 
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were the marvel of thot 
for $1. In book form, enlarged, 


JESSE WANEY & CO., 110 


only 25 com 


Naess St. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


are offering 
A Large Assortment of 
PARL: AND BERLIN MADE SUITS IN SILKS, 
POPLIN, SATINE AND VELVET FABRICS, 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED AND VERY 
~--CH AND UPWARD. 
Richly Embroidered Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth 
SACQUES AND POLONAISES, 
BEAL-SKIN SACQUES, MUFFS, &c., 
at very attractive prices, 
RICH LACES. 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
From $50 each upward. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' 












SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished slike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky Piers. bril- 
oi 


Hane lst aa pure shade +o Black. PARIS-MADE HATs, 
ing made of the very finest material, they pos- ERS, FLOWERS 

{tively excel all ‘other Mohaire ever sold in the HEATH ae., de. 

United States, Very choice and elegant 


These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

ca” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


MISSES' AND CHILDREN'S PARIS AND LONDON 
MADE DRESSES, 
IN VELVET, SILK, POPLIN, &., 
Most tastefully and stylishly trimmed. 
An immense stock of 
FALL AND WINTER SILES, 
Cloth Colors, with 
VELVETS TO MATCH, 
At Unusually Low Prices, 

HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS. 
ALEXANDRE’ CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 
1, 2, 8, 4, and 6 Battons, &&., &c., 
Forming the LARGEST, CHOICEST, & CHEAPEST 
ASSORTMENT in this city. 

A visit of inspection is requested. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STS. 


A BNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





LIDY'S TRGUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $260. 


6 Muslin Chemises 
6 Linen “ . 
1 Bridal Set (8 piece 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... 





seesee@ $2 %5..$13 50 
-@ 475.. 28 50 






















GRAND EXPOSITION, 


6 “ Linen “ of 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts. SUITS AND GARMENTS. 
& Tucked “ oe 


VELVETS IN ALL THE CLOTH SHADES. 


NOVELTIES IN LONG AND SQUARE 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


so 
1 Under Skirt. 
8 Muslin Night Dresees......... 
8 Tucked Vambric Night Dresses.@ 











ies “CHOSSON'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES.” 
8Embrd “ “ & @ 900. 81 00 CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, OVERCOATINGS, 
B Rlapoel, Being, Reade dss 2¢--11@ 1.00.5: 14/00 UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
3 Corset Covers... @ 5 00.. 15 00 Now open, a large and attractive assortment of 
Satine, Damasks, Cachemire Moqueta. “Broche Sat- 
§ Dressing Sacques. @ 6%. 95 | soa," Figured and Plain Silk Terrice, Cetelaines, Striped 
» “ Bmbrd.. cee 760 | 8 & W. Pekinades, Satines, Chintsee, Cretonnes. Lace 
and Nottingham Curtains in choice designs. Mirrors, 
1 Robe de Chambre.................. seeeee 17 00 Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c., Wholesale and 
$25000 | Retail aes 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


The Newest Styles and Designs in 
FINE CARPETS, 
From the most celebrated Earopean manufacturers, 
now arriving by every steamer, 

Aubusson, Axminster, Turkey, and Smyrna Carpeta, 
some entire for rooms, in a variety of sizes, Moquette, 
Axminster, Tournay, and Royal Wiltons, Velvets, and 
English Body Brussels, and Tapestry Carpets, in a great 
variety of private patterma. English and American 
Oiicloths, all at Lowest Market Prices, Wholesale and 
Retail. 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Exprese. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH sT., 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


ee 

Figures will not lie! Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 

How Large Fertanes are made! 
S37 PACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -wa 

Sa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, — 

Price in Bagiand. In the. 

Wheeler & Wileom $45.00 §85.00 
New Singer - - 
Elias we ec es 
Wilsom Shuttle - 

The above Prices are for exactly the samo 
glasses of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and in any of the above named 
machines, 
ry ee 
me. and made oat cori 

wind naqesuers pabilshed 18 the United States and 
fhoterieg sald macbioen ns me ote 


Clerk of the Coart ef Common Vriows el Gupshegebe, 0. 

The Wrisow Sswrso Macutwes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Biates, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing, 
J.& P. COATS’ 


BES i 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 
FOR SALE BY 


All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get upclube. Our answer 
seud for Price-List, and a Cinb form will aera 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumeres and remanerative to Club organizers, 














‘President of the 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Blegent, Swost and Whelecome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cehes, Perfectly Pure and 
Rdiabis, and clwoye ready for immediate wee. The CHEAP. 
EST Dabing Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OB SEA, in any climate, for yoors, 14 1s well adapted 
to the use of ousskerpers, Miners, Mariners, Bmigrents, bc, 
and fs In fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “for the Kishen, the Camp, the Calley” 
GOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Mannfactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


—_— 

"(1 CHROMO, “ Bonquet of Moss Roses,” 
PRANG CRROMG,," Bonga of ore Rew; 
new, enlarged “iar Spengied Banner” for 1872, equal 
to Ledarr. 76 cts. a year, 8 monthe for 10 cta. Specl- 
mens FREE. Address ' BANNER, Hinsdale, 


5000 AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 
to $10 per day. Tw 


P.O. Box 5643. 





Beantifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. ‘Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No, 8 College Place, New York. 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
Inquire of radress aRRY BP 
or address 
Care Hazrre & 381 


IFLES. Shot-@: 
Ringed ricer Stic aan Ga 
Rx Gon Woras, a1 Amy Gn: rolv- 
era, &c., bought or traded for “Agente wanted, a 






8t,N. ¥. 

‘0 entirely new articles, salable as ao 

flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 

Py) A MONTH! Horee and carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


Por Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes, 


The great design of the etors of the Bazar 
- otters is to furnish cut pare patterns of cvery de- 
scription, and for every at a + wlerate price 
These patterns are intended be the moet perfect, 
the most practical, ‘and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be _=siI 


garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: oe rine, UP material at the same 
time combining all that is deslrable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progres: Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct ‘h: ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
bead of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowits is to New York—the highest 
rtaining to fashion. We 


8 catalogue of 98 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures’ showing leading 
ie may be se- 


fashions of the day. From this cat 
lected patterns of every description alze, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any reas free of 
charge. Tn this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiuma, both of which are offered to sub- 
ecribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
tert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premlams 
Offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no perpllel. an offer in which thousands of fami- 
benefited, and will, 


of eve 


es will 
of adding mach to the comfort and economy of eve! 
housebo! We are confident that this premium wil 
be hailed with delight by every lady in 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wileon Sew- 


ing Machine Co, manufacture and warrant two different 
tic, the other 


Sewing Machines, one called the Ell 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Etlip ic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa It isso light that a child 
can run It with ease; or an invalid, whove strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over. 
fatigued.” It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it form the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, {rilling, gailting, fringing, etc., 
seems more like a thing of fe than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gui 
for every description of work, and can be chan; in 
& moment to suit pny material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
Incredit'e—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve A breadth of a» ekirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's drew, with many tiny 
eats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any mn in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can bay one 








and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 


own home. The work Is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. Wo 
send circulars on receipt of stamp, Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 
BLACK TH 

with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tle & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Charch 8t.,.N.¥. P.O. Box 5566. 
Send for Thea- Nectar Cirewlar. 


Harpers Perienears, 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGALINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 











CW™ New Subscribers will bs supplied with either Ham 


pae's Macazing, Hanpzn's Wesxty, or Hazran's Ba- 
Zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1873, 
Jor Four Dollars, 
Haarzn’s Macarvrs, One Year. 
Haarzn's Wsextr, One Year. 
Haszrez's Bazan, One Year.. 





+ 400 


Hazrsn’s Magazore, Hauren’s Weexty, and Hanren’s 
Bazas, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 


An Extra Copy of either the Maa. 


y Wrexty, or 
supplied gratie for every 


‘The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macasoens Scent a year, for the Wrexty or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or ga re 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominton of Canada mnet be accompanied with 
$4 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wxextr or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazrmm commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
ecriptions may commence with any Nomber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volames of the Wexgry and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be » 
both the old and new one must be given. cnet 

To remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazren & Buorins is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








True ror Apvgerising in Hazrrn'’s Pexiontoars. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$950; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. ne 


Ha: ‘a Weeki. Inside Pa: $150 Line; 
outside Page. $260 per Line—each ineertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 Line; Cats and Displa: 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. zoe 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


we trust, be the means 


e land. For 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Gravev to Fir any Fioung, and 
are ited with the greatest accuracy, Ti NAMES AND Die 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTUKE BRING PRINTKD ON 
KAM BRVARATE ViXOK OF TUR PATTEKN, £0 a8 to be nd- 
fisted by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 
ls taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arme, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arins. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 111, 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING BUIT...No. 6 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE Ditkss. 
POINT! I WALI 















@ DRESS 
TRAINED STREET S8UIT.. 

BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING 8UIT . 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
HIGH-WAI8T TRAINED SUIT 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING 8) 
DOUBLE BI ‘ED SACQUE 












Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY'S ‘TRAVELING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 15 years old) . 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE 
8 yenrs old)..... 6 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ERTB OND)..cceessecees cece sceneries oe coene © OF 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKBT (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 99 
81 








BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years oid) 

YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth ‘s 













from 8 to 15 years old).............esee00e “ 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Ch Gored Robe, 

Yoke Si fyant Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 88 
MARGUERIT POLONAISE WALKING os 
SUIT... * 
LOUIS XIV. “ 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 4 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. . a 


GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
G to 15 yeara Uld)........cesesececaeeeeeeecee ““ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent fur $2 0, Nu patterns separated 
or exchnoged. 

In ordering, pleare specify the Namher of paper con- 
taining Suit and rend Bust Measure. Deulers supplied 
at the usual dixconut. 

HARPER & BROTNERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


POULICURD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GW Sent by mail, postage pr 
United States, on 7 





to any part of the 
Of the price, 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nas}, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Coples, $1 0v, 


THE RISE AND PALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a fall Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 

’ wmoxe Feraiver, an sye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of reprbere Hand Book of European 
Travel,” ‘* Harper's Phraee-Book,” &c._ With a Map 
of Parls and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 19mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00, 


EINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: s Christ- 
mas in the Weet Indies. By Cuamtes Kivosier. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SHAKESPBARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wx. J. Rourz, A.M, former. 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridge, 

lass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Llustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. Kin, 
Poem. By Lrrrox. 1%mo, 
ated, $1 75. rs 

BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henny, Lorp Brovonaw. Written by Him- 
relf. Vola. L and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol, 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUSLISUED BY 


TARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Arthar, A 
Mamin 





JOSHUA MARVBL. By B.L. Fanszon. 8vo, Paper, 
@ cente, (Just Ready.) 


NNE FURNESS. B: the Author of “ Mabel's Prog- 
4 Teaa,” “The Sacriatan's Household," “ Veronicas 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wriuram Buaox, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


NRW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 


Halifax :" 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. — JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND, 12mo, Cloth, $] 60 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuaxces Grnpon, Au- 
thor of “ Robin Gray.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buacxweut. Illustrated. 8yvo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
tw Hanrre & Brormms will end any of their 

works bi mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price. 

Sa Hanrre’s Cataoove mailed free on receipt of 

Sia Cents in postage stampe. 
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tered into a foundry inj 
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‘Ou cast all Kinde c 
things in iron, ei nig 
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Well, 
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fe war cast out, 

ferred 10. bran fouls” 
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8 a lamp at any time 
a bad temper ?_—Yes: wh, 
itis put oa, Yerimtes 


The foll 

follow 

stuck up one wae” 
Denver, in Colorado: =<, 
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Is there any conter:i+ 
between a retailer of 
jokes and a stock-tr,- 
—Yee; for they both dai 
in fan-dead propert;, 

—_— 


An examiner says thy 
cently a candidate for 
ernment employ wes -, 
an ereay upon the Ho. — 
his Uses to Man, an! 
Qualities.” He wrote,“ 71, 
horse is very diligent uf 
Tapacity; he knows bien. 
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ter, as well a8 any suing 
agoin’.” 

—-—_ 

QveRy.—What is the tit. 
cumference of the waéte 
time? 














LADIES’ LUGGAGE. 
ow, , are you Sure you have got All? Twenty-four Packages, I think you told me?” Ax Awswann Qerstis, 
n eae And chee ee ‘Twenty-four, Ma’am; but I’ve Counted Three Times over up to Twenty-three, and even ¢haf won’t make Twenty-four!” Never wound aur «-- 
feelings unnecceearils. 

greet all honest prejadirs, 

. ‘or example, if, at rupee. 

you have a lady under your charge whose principles you. know to bein 
cidedly teetotal, abstain from asking her whether she will take some tip. 


sy-cake. = 3 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 
IMPROVED FROM MODERN AUTHORITIES, 


Be you-to others kind and true, 
you'd have others, be to yon, 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate'er you would not like again; 
But if.men do and say to you 
That which is neither kind nor true, 
Take a good stick, and say to men, 
“Don’t say or do that game again,’ 
eg eeoee 








The extortions some of the 
et her, 


font Cenis Tunnel. 
irds of the women in Innatic 


rs, It would seem from this 
ad husbandman, 








rocket. 


ned coat: it has neither seam 
rawl out of your trowsers. 


Tae Most Licey Tirxa 70 nroome a Womas—Why, alittle gil 
eae 





eal (or any other) poultice ? or, 
sidered a sovereign remedy ? 








OUR MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SIMPLE, guileless thing, aged fifty-two or thereabouts. Incomfort- 
able cireunistances, with dark, flashing eyes. Wishes to corespoul 
with a gentleman in an official capacity, with a not immoderate sppetile 
Address Editor, or whistle twice down aren. 


A CHILD of impulse—at present in trouble—wonld like to beprovidel 


)?—When they rest on their ores. 


‘ter to oil her hair, and fainted 
d, “ Ohno, ma; it spoils the gen- 





Vowan—The essence of thyme. ei for liberally. » No objection to a widow in the public ling, as he kore 
a ; ea Aly ar ~ . a good deal about bars. "Address to Editor, or to Old Boston Road, lane 
y notices we find in the Phila- ma mee Bt honse on right, going north. f 





year-old boy lament that— A FOREIGN nobleman, recently out at Elba, is anxious to meet wi 


a comfortable home, with stimulating diet. Has the noblest seu!- 
ments, and wears paper collars. Carte with Editor. 


YOU. 


3 and lovely creature, with several thousands. Golden bait, 
well educated and connected, lovable antl Tather jolly tion, 
Has heen vaccinated, and would make an affectionate wife. te 
ay, none of the above qualities have been observed by any one bat thr 
advertiser. 

{ young and handsome, bien levé; use several languages ns a rals, 
zood and bad. - Have been*transported frequently, and enjoyed i) 


T THING IN COLLARS. elt very much. “The highest references from the Mayor—i he Wil git 
them. 


e GENT or THE PeRoD, = 
Tur “Lay” or tHe Borotar—“ I know a bank.” 







wep is in the habit of recognizing 
nit by its master, If he gives ita 









udle like a man getting off a horse ? 
so Drsicnep ror 











ends its charms, 
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tociety. ‘Tur “ Bro Ixarx" or Awrztoa—Ingenuity. 
: The following lines, which were sent us for publica 
tion inthe Bazar, are quite worthy of the Poet of 


Sierra Flat, and so good that we can not withhold 











As I rode out one bright clear d 
Some rocks and water to survey 
At length we came to the lake’ shore 

Where snakes were wont to rattle in days of yore 








I was accompanied by. two 
By my dear mother and brother our cicerone through 
But before arriving at the lake shore 

We overtook some passengers more 


They w y from town 
Clad in g : 
And-long with us they then did ride 


To Minawanghkin by the luke side 





re the elite av 


And when our horses we did tether 
Then to the lake, all went tog! 








Several canoes were laying by 
And the wind and water so very high 
‘That no one then did venture out 

With hook or spear to catch the tront 


The rocks lay piled all round so deep 
Way up the bluffs so very steep 

That a grand but solemn sight twas to behold 
Such great huge masses up xo bold 








Twas up three hundred feet or more 
Our eyes were stretched bove the lake shore 
To take a view of yon towering height 
Before departing from the sight 








But whats remarkable no ialet to this lake as yet is /4 





le outlet above around or underground 
And yet the water is so very pure and clea 
Still not an Indian of the woods will ever venture here 





‘This lake is three miles long and one mile wide 
But fathowless in the middle and shallow at the sides 
And the bluffx are dotted oer with pines 

nd in as tight as wedges 

1 most beautifully 

All xcattert<l_ mor 














How to ataxt ‘—By dint of perseyer- 


ance. 
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Because you can SINCERE, IF NOT FLATTERING. 
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Why are books your best friend: 
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Lady's Wrapper, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tris wrapper is made of black poplin, with the back arranged 
in the Wattean style. ‘The fronts, which simulate a colored un- 
der dress, are of purple poplin, richly trimmed with pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffles, which are bordered on the under edge with scal- 
loped strips, and on the upper edge with pinked ruches of purple 
silk. The revers on both sides of the simulated under dress are of 
black poplin, lined with purple poplin; the tight ander-slecves are 
of purple poplin. The trimming for the revers consists of black 
passementerie buttons and crimped black silk fringe an inch and 
three-quarters wide; the sleeves are trimmed with Swiss muslin 
ruffles and a silk ruche. The over-sleeves are furnished with 
revers edged with black lace four inches and a half wide. Cut 
for the simulated under dress of purple poplin one piece from 
Fig. 1, Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 2; thee pieces 
must be lengthened as much as may be required in the direction 
of the arrow-heads. Having joined the pieces cach from 1 to 
the under edge, face them with a strip of silk four inches wide, 
and set on the trimming. Lay several pleats at the top, bringing 
X on @, and sew the skirt into a poplin belt of the same culor. 
Cut the two fronts of the waist 
of purple poplin and lining fror 
Fig. 8, and of a double layer of 
lining two pieces from Fig. 4 and 
one piece from Fig. 5, Face the 
feonts with a strip of the mate- 
rial, farnish them with buttons 
and button-holes, and join each 
front from 2 to 3 with a side 
form, and the latter with the 
back, each from 4 to 5. Lay a 
pleat in the back, as indicated on 
the pattern, and cover the back 
with purple poplin from the top 
to the straight line on Fig 
Cut of black poplin two pie 
each from Figs. 6, 7, and § 



































lengthening them as mach as 
may be required in the direction 
of the arrow-heads. Sew up the 
pleats in the fronts, 6, and 
join I 8 according to the 
ce figures. Sew up 
the seam in the back, and ar- 


range the back in a double Wat- 
teau fold at the top, bringing x 
on @, so that the dotted lines 
form the outer, and the straight 
lines the inner folds of the pleats. 
Baste the parts thus joined on 





















the parts arranged fom Figs. 
2-5 ording to th orrespond- 
ing The pieces of par- 
ple poplin ent from Fig. 2 are 
sewed e from * to the bot- 
tom at both sides to the ander 
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side of the pieces cut from Fig. 7. The seam made by sewing 
on the pleated part, Fig. 8, on the back, Fig. 5, is covered by a 
ruche of purple poplin lined with black poplin, which is set on as 
shown by the illustration, Fig. 1. For the revers cut of black 
and purple poplin, the latter for the lining, two pieces each from 
Fig. 9, in doing which join on the piece turned down in Supple- 
ment, and allow the extra material for the requisite length. Run 
the material and lining together, join the revers at the middle of 
the back according to the corresponding figures, furnish them 
with trimming, and sew them on the wrapper according to the 
figures and signs. Sew the neck of the wrapper into a double 
standing collar, Cut the tight under-sleeves from Fig. 68, No. 
XIL., of the present Supplement, and cut the wide over-sleeves 
and the revers of black poplin from Figs. 10 and 11, the former 
in one piece, and observing the piece cut out for the under half 
of the sleeves. Sew up the sleeves from 11 to 12, join them, ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures and signs, with the revers, 
which have previously been covered with parple poplin on the up- 
per edge to the straight line, trimmed with fringe, and sewed up 
from 13 to 14, and sew both the over-sleeves and tight sleeves 
into the armholes, bringing 12 of the sleeves on 12 of Fig. 3. 
On the middle of the back, below 

the ruche, set a bow of purple silk 

ribbon with long ends. Two belt 

pieces fastened on the inside at the 

side seams 10 closethe wrapper, 

and are finished by a ribbon bow with 

double loops and two ends in front. 

A similar bow is worn at the throat. 

Linen standing collar. Swiss muslin 

and Valenciennes breakfast cap. 
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LONGEVITY. 


TH! appliances of civilization and quiet and regular habits 
are the chief conditions of long life. We find from statis- 
tice, comparing the expectation of life at the age of sixty, given 
by various authorities, that in England agricultural laborers of 
that age, belonging to friendly societies, and hence suber, well-to- 
do men, stand first, and may expect to live nearly eighteen years 
longer, while confirmed drunkards stand Inst, with only half that 
chance of life. The females of the aristocracy come next to the 
laborers, with sixteen years and a half; the male members of the 
aristocracy next, with only fourteen and a half; clerks follow, 
with twelve and a half; men in Liverpool, with twelve; miners, 
with eleven and three-quarters ; while sovereigns of all countries 
at sixty years of age have an expectation of a little Jess than 
eleven years of life. Distinguished men live a shorter time 
than less distinguished, on account of their harder work ; mar- 
ried live longer than unmarried persons, on account, perhaps, of 
the measured tranquillity of connubial life; women Jonger than 
men, because they lead an easier life; and the clergy Jonger than 
other professional men, for the same reason. 

From these facts it is 
not difficult to draw the 
lesson of longevity. Aft- 
er all, the prolonging of 
their own lives is not 
a thing about which 
men should take mnch 
thought; as long as they 
are careful not direetly to 
shorten life, and careful 
to preserve health, lon- 
gevity and centenarian- 
ism may well be left to 
take their own way. The 
celebrated Italian, Louis 
Cornaro, carefully weigh- 
ing his egg and measar- 
ing his wine for his daily 
meals, refusing to allow 
matters of a disturbing 
nature to come under his 
attention, and taking a 
thousand precautions, ull 
to enable h ful old 
frame to vegetate a few 
years the longer on the 
earth's face, is not a pleas- 
ing figure to contemplate. 
True it is that he who 
would save his life shall 
lose it; for th 
of such a bei: 
ro is not comparable day 
for day with that of 
active man. When the 
element of intensity is 
taken into consideration, 
there is perhaps very 




































































Vig, 1.—Lapy's Wrarrer.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-11. 

















Fig. 2.—Lapy'’s Wrarrer.—Frost. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figr. 1-11. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


til, in fact, there can be charity and patience 
on the one side perfectly developed, and 
faithfulness and honor on the other. 
Certainly the poor peasant girl just landed 
from a sea-voyage, sick in body and sick at 
heart, is an object of the best, compassion. 
She enters at once into a strange family, 
whose peculiarities are a terra incognita to 
her; she is shown her room, usually the 
worst and most cheerless and remote in the 
house ; and is introduced to her duties. She 
ix alone, of course—for we are not speaking 
of her condition in those wealthy households 
where a dozen divide the labor, but in the 
American home which thinks itself fortunate 
with a single maid-of-all-work; the faces 
around her, be they ever so kindly, are the 
faces of judges before whom she is conscious 
of being on trial; there is no sympathetic 
soul about to give her the reassuring word ; 
she is lonesome with an ineffable loneliness ; 
new to all her work ; ignorant of the names 
of utensils, even of the use of scrubbing- 
brushes, since her floor at home was the hard 
earth; ignorant of the manners of the coun- 
try, of the ways of the family, of the habits 
of comfortable life; ashamed of her igno- 
rance; sensitive to rebuke; fearful of ridi- 
ewe; laden with an accent difficult to com- 
prehend, and finding, herself, the same diffi- 
culty with the accent of her employers; ac- 
customed to such simple diet as oatmeal 





and buttermilk, but tempted by more savory 
dishes to the point of sickness, yet with the 
routine of work before her; dismally aloof 
with her terrors at. night; and even if in 
some forgetful moment the song rises to her 
lips, memories of the cabin, the old mother, 
the fair, the pigs and the potato-patch, the 
earth and sky and sunshine of the old land, 
rising with it, till the apron flies over the 
head, and tears drown out the whole. If it 
were a maiden of our own nation thus trans- 
planted, surely we should find her something 
to be pitied and indulged ; and why any less 
because she is of another nation, one of the 
noblest in history, degraded now not through 
any temperament of its own, but through 
the tyranny of a harder aud more selfish one, 
of which we proudly claim to be an offshoot ? 
What wonder that she demands all her even- 
ings out, the privileges of all the funerals, 
and every fast and festival of her Church f 
She is an exile; and only so she touches her 
people; and the Church takes to her the 
place of home—it is father and mother, 
friends and native land and heaven ; and she 
has built for it, with the free offering of her 
work and wages, throughout the length and 
breadth of her banishment, fit shrines of stone 
and brick, of clustered column and spring- 
ing arch and lofty tower, stained window 
and marble floor—the palaces of the poor. 

Still it is not upon the romantic aspect of 
the case that the mistress can be all the time 
expected to look. With the maid it is more 
or less a matter of feeling, after all; with the 
mistress it is a matter of life and death. 
The bondage is a mutual one, indeed; the 
maid can escape from it the moment she 
earns sufficient money to take her home 
to the primitive freedom of County Clare 
or Tipperary; the mistress can only make 
fresh indentures with another representative 
of the same despotism. Her work must be 
done ; she is herself unable to do it; she en- 
gages another to do it for a certain sum of 
money; the happiness of: her marriage, the 
health of her family, and something of her 
reputation as a member of society largely 
depend upon having it done, and done well. 
Perhaps she would live upon toast and tea 
herself rather than have a rout about it, but 
her husband will not, and should not. Per- 
haps she would go without starched elegance 
forever, dear to her heart as her husband’s 
admiration of her toilette may be, but his lin- 
en must be well lanndried; what he pays 
for he has a right to; and while she is, in 
that regard, merely an agent of the transac-" 
tion, of whom faithfulness is demanded, yet, 
as mistress of the honse, she experiences, on 
her own account, the absolute necessity of 
its being well kept and in order. 

If then, added to the hard dnty of repress- 
ing the unrighteous but natural impatience 
with ignorance, rawness, or stupidity, she 
finds that she has to contend with a shirk, 
a slattern, a shrew, not to speak of the ex- 
ceptionally worse ; if she finds cuffs and col- 
lars tucked away in odd holes and corners, in- 
stead of being washed and ironed; finds pre- 
cious glass and china broken, and no word told 
of it till the moment of its imperative need 
for use; finds forks in the swill, and spoons 
in the drain; sees the abstraction of tea and 
sugar and emall wares for the benefit of un- 
numbered cousins boldly claimed as 8 right- 
ful spoiling of the Egyptian, rather than as 
dishonesty; puts up with incapacity, and 
often with impertinence, month after month, 
only to be told on the week before expected 
illness or expected guests that she must look 
out for another specimen, because that one 
is going away—why, then, the mistress can 
not be altogether blamed for her declaration 
of war upon all the Bridgets that St. Pat- 
RICK left alive. 
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In fact, unless we do indeed invite the 
Chinese, we see but one rational help for the 
existing state of things in our families, and 
which shall work a recognition of mutual 
partnership out of the present mutual bond- 
age. It is that the mistress, doing Christian 
duty, shall exert herself to make, as far as 
possible, a pleasant home for the stranger in 
her gates, treating her as a friend rather 
than as a slave, making her feel that her in- 
terests are no more to be put out of sight 
than those of any other member of the fam- 
ily, conducting toward her exactly as she 
would have the woman of some superior race 
and fortune conduct toward her own un- 
skilled daughter in like case, making reproof 
gentle, commendation cordial, and work not 
beyond the strength; and that, on the other 
hand, the maid—remembering that rent, fuel, 
food, and wages have risen thrice in value, 
but that clothing, the only thing for which 
she has to expend money, remains at the 
original price, so that while her board costs 
her mistress three times.as much as formerly, 
she receives in addition three times the 
wages without being obliged to spend any 
more—revolve at least upon not taking pay- 
ment for work which she daes not do, and, 
endeavoring to do the work faithfully, to 
agree to her mistress’s right to have it done 
as she chooses, and to understand that the 
honor of her nation ang of her religion is 
in some degree, however small, in her keep- 
ing, to cast lustre on by her honesty and in- 
dustry; and that in the contract of service 
it is as much the interest of the mistress to 
be a good mistress as the servant to be a 
good servant. Till she does comprehend all 
this the trouble must renew itself each day, 
for every American woman would feel her- 
self a free woman; but Bridget having, in 
the absence of others, control of the situa- 
tion, is, like every ignorant person in au- 
thority, a tyrant. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Spadows, 


Y DEAR FELIX,—I was recently in the 
country, and driving over the hills 
upon a very lonely road with my friend Mrs. 
Margery Honeysuckle. We stopped atasmall 
house, brown with age, and of one story, and 
which seemed, like the houses in Switzer- 
land, to have been built to resist heavy snows 
and long winters. Mrs. Margery went into 
the house to ask the mistress if she could 
knit some warm mittens for the little Hon- 
eysuckles—mittens to cover the wrist, and 
that would be comfortable in Lapland. The 
mistress said if mother would spin the yarn 
she would herself dye it and then knit the 
mittens, and mother, already past eighty, 
replied that she would gladly spin; and the 
bargain was made. I did not hear, indeed, 
what was said, for when Mrs. Margery went 
into the house I remained in the wagon. It 
was a solitary scene. There were two or 
three of tho little brown houses clustered 
together. Around them lay stony pastures 
and smoother hay fields, and little groves 
of maples and oaks softened the baréness 
of the hill-side. The view was broad gnd 
beautiful. The hill sloped gradually to a 
stream, and beyond there were ranges of 
high hills, misty, faraway. Just behind the 
house, upon the higher part of the hill, was 
a wood, which, as I sat in the wagon, with 
the little horse apparently dozing as he 
stood, sighed in the low breeze. 

There was the enchantment of profound 
silence over all. Nothing disturbed the 
stillness but the occasional rustle of the 
trees or the whistle of a bird; and as I sat 
looking at the wood above and beyond the 
house, I observed how very black the shad- 
ows were. Daylight ended at the edge, and 
within, under and among the trees, all was 
mystery and gloom. I understood then all 
the old and the new romances, all the le- 
gends of fairy. My fascinated eyes waited 
to see elves peering out, and gnomes grinning 
over the rocks and from behind the trees; 
and hark! it was a hamadryad whose plaint- 
ive whisper died in the faint breeze, or a 
faun loitered among the mossy tree trunks. 
Once more I looked, and there was blank 
darkness only—undisturbed night among 
the trees. The road upon which the wagon 
stood in which I sat, the scant, stony pas- 
tures, and the old stone walls that divided 
them were, however, touched with some spell. 
The shadow of the wood had fallen upon me, 
and all was a little changed. 

Mythology and fairy lore then begin in 
the shade. It is mystery that makes poetry. 
It is the shadow that touches the imagina- 
tion. I turned to the little brown honse 
upon which the late sunlight shone, but de- 
spite the sun I knew that the honse and all 
the life in it somehow lay in the shadow. 
Was it therefore poetic? It certainly was, 
although the mistress and the mother would 
not have known what I meant if I had said 
eo. Yet the whole scene was & poem, aud 
conld I have written it in music, you would 
havo acknowledged it. Then,as I sat in 


the little wagon behind the dozing little 
horse, I observed that not only was there the 
dens dark shadow under the trees, but that 
in “the long light” of sunset the houxes 
threw a shadow, and the trees, and the 
fences, and the little horse; and there was 
my shadow upon the grassy road-side; and | 
lifted the whip, and lo! a dark line upon the 
wall; and even the shrubs and the blades of 
grass had each a shadow. 

Shadows! shadows! There are horrible 
streets in the cities—sluims, they call them 
—unarrow courts of high houses full of } oor 
people huddled wretchedly together, filthy, 
starving, despairing: and there is constant 
chill. The sun never shines there. It seens 
as if a single ray of sunshine would bring in- 
finite relief, but it does not come. There is 
universal shadow, and in the shade there are 
disease and crime and death. Yet I remember 
in Florence, at midsummer, how people stole 
spectrally along the thin strip of shade from 
the high houses as if they were walking a nar. 
row plank of safety, and as if death lurked in 
the universal sunshine as in the wide ocean. 
In the slum the shadow was death; in the 
Italian city at midsummer it was life. And 
in the rich yellow days of late September 
Mrs. Margery’s old uncle came to see her, 
and all the morning he sat on the south side 
of the barn, where a great flood of sunshine 
beat upon him; and looking at the house, he 
said that it needed to be brought out of the 
shadow of the trees and planted in the sun, 
which was his life. But a few weeks before 
Thad talked with an omnibus driver sitting 
under a spacious umbrella. “Thank God 
for this shade,” he said, “ for the sun would 
be the death of me!” 

So I came to seo that there are what Rob- 
ert Collyer, in his admirable discourse, calls 
healing and hurting shadows. Here and 
to-day the shade is a bane, but there and 
to-morrow it is a blessing. It is a bane 
when it preserves chilliness and dampness 
and the death that they breed, and a blew 
ing when it tempers the fiery ray of Sirius, 
It is a hurting shadow in those old woods 
in which the sullen gnomes and horrid ogres 
are hid; but a shadow of healing from which 
the nymphs and dryads and lithe Undines 
spring. And if every object, even to the 
blade of grass, has its shadow, not less has 
every event and every person: and if you 
have watched closely, you may often see 
two shadows from the same object. When 
they are the shadows of events, one of them 
may sometimes be healing and the other 
hurting. When a little child of my dear 
friend Mrs. Margery died, the shade was 20 
dark and cold that life itself seemed to be 
chilled, and unwholesome fancies and angry 
doubts, and almost hatred and despair, were 
bred of it, like the snakes and vermin and 
foulness that spawn in slimy gloom. But 
another shadow followed, sober and tender; 
and patience and tranquillity and faith blos- 


‘ somed in it like the violets and the sweet 


Solomon’s-sea] and the superb orchis in the 
soft shadow of woods. There is a shadow 
in which only Pluto and the realms and 
works of utter darkness are to be found; 
and there is another in which Diana, with 
the crescent of hope and beauty upon her 
forehead, flits superbly by. 

Here is the great calamity in Chicago— 
the ston of fire that has devoured human 
life and wealth and consumed a city. Such 
immeasurable suffering and loss throw a 
shadow upon the whole country that seems 
only black and deadly. As in the old fable 
of winter, who raises his sceptre and waves 
it over the earth, and all that its shadow 
falls upon withers and dice, 90 it eeemed 
that the small fortunes and livelihoods of 
widows and orphans far away in remote 
New England valleys, or on the shores of 
Sonthern rivers, must suddenly shrink and 
die as the shadow of the calamity reached 
them. A whole country arose one moming 
and said, as it looked out upon that desola- 
ting shadow, “ How terrible!” and the next 
day it looked at the same great shadow and 
aaid, “How beautiful!” At the first glance 
it saw only the misery and sorrow, the 
gnomes and reptiles of the gloom; but with 
the second it beheld the tender sympathy, 
the holy charity, the eager euccor, the cheery 
resolution, the noble character—the flowers 
and the good fairies that grow in the sbads. 

These are the two shadows which the 
game object casts according to the light 
thrown on them. And if you look a 
into history, and study the progresé whit 
has been made, always with struggling, ane 
with suffering and blood, you will see ' 
same double shadow—the shadow of ery i 
and the shadow of gloom: that in ¥' “f 
the lofty Diana stands serene, and ah a 
the cowering and gibbering imps and spr 
of ill. There, for instance, is the old 
revolution. From some points it seems ‘hi ok 
black, o funereal pall, a curse. If you 7 
of the suffering in detail, the moral aH f 
the suspense, the terror, the tragedy 
gle households, the breaking of indy “aie 
hearte—of auch scenes oa that of the pic 5 
representing tho calling of the d 
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he guillotine from the great hall of the 
‘bey, or of the fate of Sidney Carton in 
nckens’s “Tale of Two Cities”—it is al- 
most beyond endurance. Men aud women 
seem to have dwindled into fiends, aud God 
himself to be withdrawn. But presently 
you see that while the first shadow is so 
black and apparently depthless, a shadow 
of grief and hurt, there is another, softer, 
healing shadow, in which you detect the 
wider justice, the great general gain, that 
have followed the awful convulsion. 

And 80, it seemed to me as I sat behind 
the dozing little mare, it is with persons as 
with events. We all cast a shadow, aud we 
can not help it. But the shadow of some of 
us—of old Bloater, for instance—is it any 
thing but hurting? You go into his house, 
or he comes into yours, and suddenly it seems 
as if there were no god but him of the belly. 
Eating and drinking, and all that belongs 
to them, are the chief interest of Bloater. 

It is distressing, it is humiliating; it is a 
huge dripping sirloin, it is a hogshead of 
beer, that throws ita preposterous shadow 
over you. The air reeks with fumes of fat. 
It is a suffocating shadow. Or there is Cyn- 
icus, polite, formal, icy. When he comes he 
offends no canon of good behavior, but it is 
like having the statue of the Commendatore 
in “ Don Giovanni” come to visit you. It is 
a freezing, deadly shadow that he casts, with 
his cold courtesy and his calm supercilions- 
ness. Then comes Aerio, and throws the 
exasperating, irritating shadow of his affec- 
tation and absurdity. You can always tell 
what the shadow is by hearing the general 
estimate of the man. Indeed, wo do not 
know ourselves what shadow we cast, and 
we can perhaps only ascertain by hearing 
its effect described. I wonder if Julius and 
Juliana know what their shadow isf It is 
thrown from something of which they are 
probably unconscious; from the constant 
wrangling and querulousness and peevish- 
ness which they indulge when they are 
alone, and which, therefore, they can not ea 
cape when others are with them. I havo 
been there to dine, and the shadow that fell 
upon the table soured and imbittered all the 
food. 1 believe there were fillets and cro- 
quettes and jellies and puddings, but I 
seemed to have dined upon soot and vine- 
gar. It was because my host and hostess 
could not conceal their testy impatience at 
every little incident and over every little dif- 
ference. 

I came away very humbly, wishing to test 
my own shadow. In Hawthorne's beautiful 
and tragical story of “ Rappacini’s Daughter,” 
the lover, trained to the fatal air of poison, 
breathes upon a swarm of summer insects, 
and they fall dead. He did not know it an- 
til he proved it. The poisonons breath he 
drew seemed to his Inngs as soft as summer 
air. Perhapa our shadows seem so to our- 
selves. Wo know our good wishes, our pure 
resolves, and we deplore onr weaknesses and 
failures, without being conscious that it is 
they which determine our influence. Juli- 
ana dresses herself with taste and care, and 
the colors of her toilette, her diamonds, and 
her laces all happily combine. But that lit- 
tle drop of ink, that grease spot, that torn 
end of lace—it is these, and not the silk and 
diamonds, that mako the real effect of her 
display ; and that is not of beauty, but of 
carelessness and suspicion, Dear Felix, you 
and I are not famous people, and our shadows 
do not chill or refresh nations; but they do 
atfect the little nation, the little world, of our 
loves and friendships. Let us take constant 
care that it be a shadow of good fairies, not 
of gnomes—a shadow in which Diana lin- 
gers, and from which satyrs flee. Ours is a 
small shadow; but ’tis enough for the spot 
upon which the light of heaven throws it. 
“The dalsy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the san.” 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CASHMERE WRAPS. 


THe wrappings donned with the first frosty 
days of autumn are made of the various 
cashmeres, either the single twilled, the barathea 
cashmere, with crinkles like crape, or else drap 
d'été, which is the heaviest of all cashmeres. 
These replace the black gros grain wraps once 
worn, and are always black, unless the dress is 
of colored cashmere, when the mantle should 
match it. The newest paletots have loose sacqne 
fronts, with backs nearly fitted, and held in po- 
sition by a belt underneath. The patterns in 
the present Sypplement of the Bazar show all 
the newest designs for these garments ; but the 
sacque which is most popular at the present 
moment is that with a Wattean fold in the back, 
made by a pattern given in our last spring's Sup- 
plement of wraps. Sacques that have not this 
Watteau fold are trimmed in some way straight 
up the back, requiring only an edge or border on 
the garment to complete it. 

Next to sacques come the newer mantles, and 
these are now considered the most distingaished 
and stylish of all wraps. The favorite design 
presents two large round capes, and consists in 
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many cases of two circles; but the better plan 
is to have a long, loose, sleeveless sacque, with 
deep talma cape above it, the garment having, 
when complete, the appearance of two capes. 
‘This very simple and graceful wrap can easily 
be made at home. The under sacque of the 
garment has seams under the arms only, and 
should be round and loose below that it may not 
crush a bouffant tournure, and for the same rea- 
son it must not be too long. From thirty-four 
to thirty-six inches is the length for ladies of 
medium height. For the present season the 
sacque without vleeves is preferred, but sleeves 
will be added later for warmth. ‘The cape worn 
over this is a quarter of a yard shorter than the 
sacque, and is a simple talma, open up the en- 
tire back and trimmed all around. To be grace- 
ful it should slope away gradually from the 
throat, hanging open to display the buttoned-up 
front of the sacque beneath; its length should 
be so proportioned that it will not droop on the 
shoulders, and the backs, though separated, 
must not fall widely apart. A simple binding is 
worn around the neck; there is no collar, as it 
would look like a third cape. When made in 
drap d'été or other cashmere the trimining is 
fringe or guipure lace, with cording or passe- 
menterie studded with jet. Solid black trim. 
mings are in best taste, but white and black 
mixed braiding, machine stitching, and fringe 
are much used, ‘Three yards of double width 
cashmere are required for these wraps. At 
present they are not lined, but for winter they 
will require a lining ef farmer's satin or Italian 
cloth, or else thin, soft flannel. Furnishing 
houses charge from @25 to $35 for these man- 
tles, according to the trimmings used. With 
elaborate braiding and fine jets they cost much 
more. 


CLOTH WRAPS. 


New cloths have a diagonal twill like serge, 


and are as soft as cashmere; these, however, are 
only found in French garments, and can not be 
bought here by the yard. ‘The cloths most sold 
are plain smooth beavers, soft, flexible, and fine, 
and the tricot beaver, with almust invisible twill. 
Plain beavers cost from $4 50 to $9 a yard; 
tricot, from $4 50 to 96. Black is most used; 
the only colors called for are invisible green, 
blue, and olive; and occasionally a dark prape 
and pale gray cloth wrap is made. 

The double cape, or sacque with cape, described 
above, is much used for cloth, and more nearly 
fills the idea of a cloak than any cloth wrap late- 
ly worn. Rich, heavy bullion fringe of thickly 
twisted silk, or the crimped willow fringe, edges 
cloth capes; above the fringe are narrow folds 
of bias fnille, or of velvet folded to the centre; 
or a two-inch band of velvet is studded with jet, 
and used as a heading for fringe. Dassementerie 
and braiding, unless of heavy, thick patterns, do 
not look well on cloth. Hand-made trimmings 
of silk, such as pleatings, marquise puffs, and 
tuches, have gone ont of fashion. The buttons 
most used are moulds covered with the material 
of the trimming. A new ornament of three 
heavy cords, as thick as a lady's finger, is ar- 
ranged to swing from the shoulder, sometimes 
toward the centre of the back, while in other 
cases it begins at the throat and ends on the 
shoulder. Fortunately only one such ornament 
is used on a cloak, as they cost from $10 to 812. 

Another mantle very \dsome in cloth, and 
especially becoming to stout figures, is the In- 
verness, a round, sleeveless garment, with an 
upper cape in front only, the buck left plain, or 
else ornamented in Watteau fashion. In bottle 
green cloth, with fringe and velvet folds for trim- 
ming, or else border of black marten fur, this is a 
very stylish cloak. 

Cloth paletots are so convenient and jaunty 
that they will remain in favor. They are also 
most reasonable in price. Among those import- 
ed from Berlin are fine cloth jackets, slashed, 
and in Gothic points, with velvet collar and cuffs, 
made in the best manner, and sold for $18 or 
$20. Others of coarser cloth, thongh all wool, 
trimmed with fringe and velvet pipings, cost from 
$15 to $18. For very young ladies, misses, 
and children, there are jaunty jackets somewhat 
in sailor fashion, cut and made by a regular 
tailor. They have double-breasted fronts, with 
revers and close slashed back. ‘The cloth is blue 
or black beaver, with revers and facing of thick 
black faille, piped only on one edge with white 
cloth. There are deep cuffs on the coat sleeves, 
a square pocket on one side, and brass buttons. 
ii ies’ sizes cost $18; children's from $12 to 

15. 


VELVET GARMENTS, 


Ponson’s blue-black velvet, three-fourths of a 
yard wide, is the quality foand most available 
for this season's garments. It costs from $11 to 
$15 a yard. The polonaise, the double cape, 
and the short paletot are all shown in velvet. A 
velvet polonaise is the most elegant over garment 
for completing winter costumes. The styles most 
popular are the Louis XIV. vest-polonaise, like 
our cut paper pattern, or the Margnerite polo- 
naise elaborate with jet ornaments and Ince, or 
else a combination of these two that we have al- 
ready alluded to, having the vest front and Mar- 
guerit- back. No satin appears on these velvets, 
only dead black faille enlivened by rich jet pas- 
sementeries, lace, and fringe. Fur bands, espe- 
cially the fox furs and black marten, and the 
tail tips of these furs are also used. The bell 
sleeve, half-flowing and open up to the elbow, 
and the wide coat sleeve with Louis Quinze cuff, 
are appropriate for these polonaises. 

The double capes of velvet are much less ex- 
pense than polonaises, are graceful and stylish- 
looking, with the advantage, in addition, of not 
cutting the velvet in small pieces. A pretty vel- 
vet Inverness, with gimp and fringe, is sold for 
$75; a double cape, or a sacque with cape, for 
$85. Ladies who have velvet basquines, or loose 


BAZAR. 


sacques made two or three years ago, are mod- 
ernizing them by adding a large talma, open only 
half-way up the back, and thus concealing that 
part of the velvet that has lost its lustre or be- 
come worn. 

The short velvet paletots worn to complete 
suits that are partly velvet and partly fuille are 
loose, cut in deep points, and trimmed to match 
the dress. When not made with reference to 
any special suit they are uften so heavily wrought 
with braid, cording, or embroidery that the fab- 
ric of which they are made is almost lost sight 
of, ‘Ibe work on these makes them very expen- 
sive, and, as the fashions of trimming change 
rapidly, these jackets are only bought by ladies 
of wealth who have a new garment every season. 
The simplest velvet sacque has a loose front and 
basque back, with fullness added below the waist 
by a single box-pleat, or else one broad or two 
Narrow folds are attached to the back of the neck, 
and droop like a Watteau pleat. 





HOUSE JACKETS. 

Bright and warm jackets for the house are 
made of flanvel cloth of two or three red shades, 
scarlet, cherry, or crinfon, braided with white 
worsted curled braid in Gothic patterns, and 
fringed or scalloped. White flannel cloth is 
braided with blue or scarlet, blue with white, 
and black with white or blue. The collar, cuffs, 
and a breast pocket are pointed in Gothic fashion. 
Price $10. . 

FUR CLOAKS. 


The most comfortable garment for midwinter 
is a fur cloak. Seal will be most worn this year, 
and the shape is a loose double-breasted sacque, 
bordered with sea-otter or with beaver. ‘The 
small round muff must be bordered also. Astra- 
khan cloaks are given a new effect by borders of 
another skin, such as for seal or that of the 
Porsian lamb. These are in fitted jackets, 
slashed in each seam, and cost from $90 to $120. 
In furs sold by the yard for trimming the black 
marten and fox skins will be preferred to mink, 
though they can never rival sable. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARnoip, Con- 
stapes, & Co, ; and Lorp & TarLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tur Chicago fire was especially grievous on 
the book trade and the literary men of that city. 
Its book trade amounted to $3,000,000 per an- 
num, such firms as the Western News Company, 
8. C. Grices & Co., W. B. Ken & Cook, doin, 
an immense business. These three firms di 
business in adjoining stores—the finest ** Book- 
sellers’ Row"’ in the world. It was not unusual 
to circulate from Chicago 10,000 copies of a sub- 
scription: book. Chicago had many valuable 

ublic and private Hbrarices—among the latter 
hose of Joun B. Rice, E. G. Assay, E. B. 
M‘Caca, Henry L. Mosror, and Perry H. 
Suita. Mr. Rice’s library contained about five 
thonsand volumes, including a Dibdin which 
cost $1400, and was the finest In the world. 

—Joun Woon Griswonn, a grandson of the late 
General Joun E. Woot (a veteran United States 
officer), and son of Jouxn A. GRIswoLn, of Troy 
(formerly a member of Congress, and Republican 
candidate for Governor of this State), has been 
admitted a partner in the firm of Jonn A. Gris- 
woLp & Co, Although born to wealth and po- 
sition, he commenced his business career by xo- 
ing into his father’s shops, and working at man- 

mechanical labor with the rest of the work- 
men—an example that may bo emulated with 
honor and profit by other young gentlemen 
born with the traditional spoon of silver. 

—One-third of the subscribers to the engrav- 
ings of Dort's paintings are American. The 
Doré Galicry, in London, js open all the year 
round. Immenscly clever as he is, the more 
one secs of his work the less one believes in 
him as a really great artist; but he is a very 

reat merchant, and looks like a Wall Strect 
roker, 

—Bishop WitBgrrorce, who is sometimes— 
indeed generally —called “‘ Soapy 8am," has been 
in Scotland, and been much praised for having 

rformed divine service In the Scotch Kirk. 

ne critic is full of admiration at the perform- 
ance of the bishop in his new character. The 
Scotch people who were present were mostl 
Presbyterians, and said that it was a‘‘ vera ecdi- 
fyingsarvice.”’ Another critic, not quite pleased, 
says the “‘sarvice’’ was not recognized elther by 
Anglicans or Presbyterians. It was neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, but a sort of 
religions ‘ hagyis.”” 

—Among the especially notable people in dip- 
lomatic circles in Washington are Mr. and Ma- 
dame De Gaxcia, the very tinest-looking couple 
in that metropolis, Mr. Ds Garcia's appear- 
ance is very striking, and bis manners are as at- 
tractive as his personal appearance. Gentleman- 
ly, modest, and sensible, he is evidently anxious 
to please for his own sake and for that of his 
forernment, Madame De Garcia {s splendidly 

jandsome. Large, soft, black eyes. rich, laxu- 
eful 


riant hair, and dignified In carriage, you 
would mark her immediately in the largest as- 
sembl. A beautiful musician, and with con- 


siderable literary ability, she is a lady of no lit- 
tle consequence in society. 

—Ex-Secretary SzewakD makes the consola- 
tory remark, suggested by any amount of per- 
sonal experience, that ‘‘ Americans are the det - 
jon now all over the world.” 

—If the spirit of Gzoroe Peasopy could hov- 
er over London, it would see the families of 800 
steady and industrious men now occupying the 
houses erected by his munificence. 

—Colonel Greens, or onc of his administra- 
tors, successors, or assigns in the Boston Post, 
says that a Cincinnati widow lately advertised 
for “every Christian in the city” to send her ten 
cents. She realized twenty cents, indicating an 
enespecialy. large number of Christians in that 
city. 


—The Prix family are given to the doing of 
good works and the making of books. Bix- 
teen years ago Dr. 8. Inznaus Priug, the youth- 
ful veteran of the Odserver, published “‘ Travels in 
Earope and the East.’’ year later his youn- 
ger brother, old Mr. WitLiam C. Prime, gave to 
the peoples those delightful books, ‘Boat Life in 





Eaypt and Nubia” and “Tent Life in the Holy 
Land ;" and now the Rev. Dr. E. C. Prius, an- 
other editor of the Observer, takes off his hat and 
presents to the intelligent people of the country 
‘‘Around the World; or, Sketches of Travel 
through many Lands.” Of course there are 
more Primes who will write more books. 

—Des Moincs, Iowa, is fortunate in having for 
its wealthiest citizen the Hon. B. ALLEN, whose 
last year's asscesment was $1,140,000, He bas 
dea moin-ea, 

—Princess SaLM-Sa.M has been appointed gov- 
erness of the daughters uf the Prussian Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES. 

—It has been reserved for Mrs. Dicks, of 39 
Worcester Street, Buston, to achieve the won- 
derful feat of tallying one hundred years on the 
score of life, which she did on the 14th of Octo- 
ber—an anniversary that has been looked for- 
ward to with much ioterest by a large number 
of friends and rclatives. The dear old lady ap- 
peared very bright, recognizing her callers, and 
sending affectionate messages to those who could 
nut be prerent, 

—Miss Evizapeta Stuart, daughter of the 
late Gi.bert STUART, has resided many years in 
Newport. B8be inberits ber father’s genius for 
the arts, and, without having devoted a lifetime 
to their pursuit, has executed a great number 
of paintings which are far beyond mediocrity. 
She has made several copics of her father's cele- 
brated head of WasHinaton, and her case! is se}- 
dom without a canvas on which is delineatcd 
either the face or a full-length copy of STUART'S 
original of WasuineTox, which hangs in Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston, 

—The nobility are taking root in the United 
States. We hear that Mr. ALEXANDER, the fa- 
mous farmer and stock-raiser of Illinois, is 
about to marry Miss FULLERTON, a member of 
an old landed family in Obio. Although he has 
taken root in this country, Mr. ALEXANDER is 
Lord of the Manor of ‘Airdrie; and theinfluential 
residents of Airdrie and that district have re- 
solved to celebrate the event by presenting a 
congratulatory address and presentation. Al- 
though Mr. ALexanper, Iike a sensible man, 
prefers to live in America, he still retains his au- 
cestral estate. 

—At the laying of the corner-stone of the Bos- 
ton Post-office a few days eince, at which Pres- 
ident Grant assisted, Mrs. Grant, rememberin; 
the services of the late Governor ANDREW, ani 
that he was the first to plan the work which is 
now about to be tinished, considerately Invited 
his widow to be present and sit with her during 
the ceremonies of the day. Boston seemed to 
appreciate that bit of courtesy. 

—The authorcss of the well-known hymns, 
“Just as I am,” ‘‘My God, my Father, while 
T stray,"? has recently died. She was the sister 
of the author of ‘(Hore Apocalypticr,” and of 
the Rev. Henny Ex.iott, and was related on 
the mother's side to the Venn family. 

—A son of Ropert CoLiyer was to have been 
marricd at Chicago on the evening after the 

reat fire, but the fire burned up church, farni- 

ure, etc. On Wednesday the wedding took 
place, the young bride being dressed in a calico 
yown, the only drees saved. 

—This, about BENEpIcT ARNOLD, from a Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, paper: ‘ There was recently 
exhumed from the garret of an up-town man- 
sion a curiosity of no little local as well as gen- 
eral antiquarian Interest—namely, the veritable 
music-bouk which BENEDICT ARNOLD used and 
sung from when he was a young man and resi- 
dent of this town. The book, now in posscs- 
sion of Gurpon Forp, of Brooklyn, through 
presentation of DaxieL Cort, bas AkNOLD'S 
name written in a bold, clear hand across the ti- 
tle-page; while the music (also manuscript) is 
written in part in ARNOLD's hand, and a part, 
doubtless, by his mother. The latter was a 
good woman, and letters from her to her son 
are extant jn which she exhorts him to fice 
temptation and live a godly and upright life.” 

—DanigL Hous, the eminent spiritualist, is 
about to emanate from England and come hith- 
ora, to indulge in raps for general edification 
and pay. 

—Pcunpsess, eldest son of the Maharajah of 
Lahore, haa just died In Paria, of hunger, in a 
lodging-house of the Rue de Vaugirard. This 
prince left his native country about fifty years 
ago in consequence of a scrious offense against 
hie father, one of whose wives he had seduced, 
and vince that time he had Iced a miserable ex- 
istence In the French capital. He was well 
known by sight to the neighbors, but the land- 
lord alone could tell his history. He spoke 
rarcly, and adopted the European costume only 
a few years ago. 

—The memoirs of Madame Pasta are about 
to appear. They have never been written until 
now. It is said that an English lady living on 
the Lake of Como, who had always been a great 
admirer of the mighty prima-donna, had left’in 
her will a handsome sum to Pasta‘s daughter, 
Madame Ferrante. This lady bas just made 
over the sum as a free git on condition of the 
““Memoirs’’ apy ring at once. Strange to say, 
Pasta, althongh dea many years eince, is not 
buried yet. Her coffin still remains standing on 
treasels in the chapel, at Bellagio, and the nuns 
of the convent gather round it every Friday 
evening and sing bymns, Sometimes these 
faint, harmonious voices, stealing through the 

rating of the chapel, float over the lake and fill 
fhe soul of the «tranger with the deepest awe. 
“ E niente le monache di Pasta?” is the answer of 
the boatmen to the inquiring gaze of the pas- 
senger. 

—Mr. Ovo Rrssext, a clever and faithful dip- 
lomatic servant of the British government, has 
been tted as minister to Germany—a posi- 
tion for which bis previous experience at Rome, 
in France, and Prussia admirably fit him. 

—Emulating the example of Mr. PEaBopr, 
Mr. Hotioway, the Famigus purveyor of oint- 
ment and pills, intends to devote part of his 
enormous fortune to charitable purposes. He 
is looking for a site on which to found, at a cost 
of half a million pounds sterling, an institution 
that shall bear his name. 

—A Roman correspondent writes that Pres 
IX., availing himself of the infallibility of his 
decisions in such matters, has exp! a wish 
that his successor shall be elected by universal 
suffrage. He hopes by such a radical reform: 
which would be a return to the earliest age ©: 
the Church in Rome, to counteract the revolu- 
tionary principle which now tends to diminish 
the prestige and authority of the papacy. The 
realization of the scheme, it is thought, would 
not be so difficult as may at firet appear. 





Point Lace Collar. 


To make this collar, 
first draw the outlines 
for the braid on linen or 
paper from the design 
given by Fig. 37, Sup- 
plement. 
the point lace braid along 
the outlines with the aid 
of the illustration; for 
3.—Back OF each scallop lay the braid 
0, Pace 712. jn a fold at the corre- 

sponding place, which is 
uso for the clover-leaf figures. 
‘on the braid in this manner, fasten it 
intersecting points without passing the 
: through the foundation. 


Then sew on 





Having yig. 13,—Front oF 
Fic. 4, Pace 712, 


Then fill 


ee spaces inside of the figures with lace stitches—the spaces 
2, those marked 2 in button-hole stitch, and those marked 3 
ipaces marked 4 are worked in point d’Alengon with button- 
figures of the outer border are worked alternately in point 
enciennes. The centre of each clover leaf is trimmed with 
e in point d’Angleterre, which may be repeated, if preferred, 


each scallop at the upper edge work a half rosette in point 
nd descriptions of these lace stitches are given in Supplement oF Fic. 8, Pace 
Finally, edge the collar with narrow woven picots. 


vol. LIT. 


here described may also be used. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fig. 12.—Back oF 
Fro. 5, Pacey 712. 


Fig. 15.—Back 





Braided Barathea 
Jacket. 

See ilustration on p. 709. 

Tnis half-fitting jack- 
et is of black barathea, 
interlined with net and 
lined with _ lustring. 
‘The jacket is trimmed 
with box-pleated black 
silk ruffles an inch wide, 





braiding, baste the ma- 


Fig. 14.—Frox: terial on net, sew the jacket together, and 
Fi. 11, Pace 712, line after the braiding finished” 


Cashmere Jacket. 





and richly braided with Fig.18—Front oF 
black silk cord. Before Fic. 1, Pace 712. 


i 


gy 





Fig. 19.—Froxt or 
Fre. 9, Pace 712, 


See illustration on page 709. 
Tris jacket, which is short in front and finished with a small basque in the back, is 
of violet cashmere, trimmed with white silk cord and white silk fringe an inch wide. 


The jacket is lined with violet silk. 


Crape Fichu. 


See illustration on page 709. 
Ts fichu is made of white crape, trimmed with white guipure lace and white vk 
12, fringe, which is knotted to the lace. ‘Take a piece of crape half a yard square, and round 


off one corner slightly, then fold the fichu in a triangle as shown by the illustration, » 


> Rosette for Lingerie, 
Caps, etc. 

, an eight-leaved tatted figure 
ally observing the illustration. 
es of each separate leaflet of 
coarseness of the cotton; the 
e free space in the middle of 
at lace braid. ‘Transfer the 
or lenther, according to the 
e braid atong the outlines. 
»ss each other, and where two 
with several stitches without 
the foundation. Then work 
1¢ loops of the braid, and the 
e free spaces, and button-hole 
2. Fiually, set on the tatted 
‘ation. 


Lingerie, Children’s 
i, ete. 


with two threads (shuttles), . 


‘entre, and work as follows: 
working (iread only),—1 ds. 
it, 1 stitel. left), 1 p. (picot), 
1s., 1 p., finally, 1 more ds. 
aring, fasten the thread, and 
sed with two threads).—Tie 
orking thread together, work 
ad, * fasten to a picot of the 
ition, 2 ds., 1 short p., 2 ds., 
sten to the last picot, then 2 
together without cutting them 
rork, on the foundation thread 
ork, with the working thread 





Point Lace Cotta. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 87. 


that the under rounded corner projects two inches beyoud 
the upper corner; edge the under part with lace two inches 
and a half wide, and the upper part with lace two inches: 
wide; and in the wider lace knot white fringe of crimped 
or twisted silk. Lay the back of the ficha in small pleas 
at the top, as shown by the illustration. 





TOYS AS TEACHERS. 


HE use of toys can not be insignificant, inasmuch 2s, 

during many years of infancy, a child's mind dwells on 
the idea of play and playthings with greater interest and 
attention than on any other subject. Toys and playing are 
certainly a necessary part of the child’s occupation; and 
therefore an appreciation of the most advantageous descrip- 
tions to suit the characters of different children, and the 
best way in which such toys may be used, are considerations 
worthy of the attention and thought of all who are really 
alive to the importance of the early training of the young. 
In fact, it is evident that toys must be considered as eda- 
cational. 

In saying that they should be educational, it is not in- 
tended that a child is to look upon his play as a lesson; for 
if he do so, it will altogether cease to be play. Nothing is 
inore painful than to see a child without life and spirits, and 
that delight in playtime which is not only natural, but essen- 
tial to its well-being. It is believed that nothing is wone 
than to encourage habits of too strict attention to books 
and lessons during the earliest years of life. If this be done, 
the bodily health is not kept in full vigor; and althongh it 
is possible for some little children of six or seven years to 
be taught a number of high-sounding subjects—even to be 
able to repeat strings of facts in geography, such as the 
lengths of rivers and the heights of mountains—it must be 


p., 5 ds,; turn the work, on the foundation thread 3 ds., fasten to 
ling round, 3 ds,, pepeat from > to the end of the round; finally, 3 


ether and cut them off. 





Lace Rosette. 


4th round.—Tie the threads together again, 
and on the foundation thread work 2 ds., 
>« fasten to a picot of the preceding round, 
4ds.,1p., 4 ds.; repeat from >; finally, 
2ds. 5th round.—When the threads have 
again been tied together, work on the foun- 
dation thread 5 ds., * fasten to a picot of 
the preceding round; with the working 
thread only, after a thread interval of an 
eighth of an inch, one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 
6 ds., close to this two similar rings, fasten 
as shown by the illustration; then on the 
foundation thread 5 ds. Repeat from *. 
In working this round it is to be observed 
that, instead of forming the picot of each 
third ring, it must be fastened to the last 
picot of the preceding clover-leaf figure, at 
the same time turning the last figure; by 
doing this the threads are crossed as shown 
by the illustration. Besides this, at the énd 
of the round fasten the first ring of the last 
clover-leaf figure to the first ring of the first 
clover leaf. 6th ronnd (with both threads). 
—* Fasten to a picot between two leaflets 
of the preceding round, 9 ds. on the foun- 
dation thread, fasten to the picot of the next 


id, 9 ds. ; repeat from + to the end of the round, where the threads 


e illustration. 


This rosette makes a very pretty centre for an infant's 


remembered that this is but the temporary addition of atoms to the memory, and is not the healthy 


development of the mind. 

The primary use of toys to children is to 
keep them ocenpied. A mother thinks what 
her infant, even when only a few months old, 

aires to amuse him, and she selects a 
bright-colored bird, or a rattle, or something 
which it can feel, shake, and look at. An 
elder child complains of having nothing to 
do, and a toy or game is found, or a book 
of pictures or little stories, with which he 
may amuse himself. The great aim of all 
those who understand the bringing up of 
children is to keep them constantly engaged, 
and at the same time, though encouraging 
them to play as long as possible with one toy, _ 
yet to change and vary their occupations and 
amusements as soon as they show signs of 
mental fatigue or weariness. This constant 
employment is not only desirable for chil- 
dren, but is really essential for them; they 
must be doing something, and, as has been 
well remarked, even mischief is but misap- 
plied energy. Toys are the natural instru- 
ments on which this energy and activity 
should be expended. It is the province of 
the toy-dealer to find objects for the exercise 
of their minds and fingers, just as much as 





‘Tattep Rosette. 


for the baker to supply them with bread, or the shoe-maker with shoes. Children are essentially 
active in every sense, and toys can not properly be called toys at all if they are merely capable of 


ming any kind of fine lingerie. 


ons, Figs. 1 and 2. 


: used for slippers, cushions, 
ked on single canvas with 
colors, as plainly shown by 
m given by Fig. 1 consists 
* dark cross stitch strips ; 
long loose stitches in two 

For the design given by 
ation in half cross stitches, 
‘ation, and then fill the free 
two different colors. For 
n also be used, care being 
solors. 











IUNDATION, 


being looked at, and do no more than amuse the eye for a few moments. 























Water-rroor Croak.—Froyxt axp Back. 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. +3. 


This fact will often ac- 
count for the peculiar way in which children take fancies 
to their toys. Of course, the glitter of a new thing, what: 
ever it may be, lusts for some time ; but it will be remart 
how they generally return to some old plaything, long since 
bereft of its beauty, because they can do something with i 
A broken doll, even with no legs and arms, may be 
and handled as a baby; a horse without legs may be 
dvagged about the floor, and so on; whereas, a new pit- 
ture-book is soon put aside after the novelty of the illustra 
tions is forgotten; and a very elaborate mechanical toy, 109 
delicate even to be handled, is not cared much for after it 
has been exhibited a few times, and has ceased to bea 
novelty. 

While carefully avoiding the mistake of making play* 
lesson, some few toys, if well selected, may impart a vas 





Fig. 2.— Tapestry Forxp ats. 
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amount of instruction, and that without the child having to un- 
dergo any undue mental strain. It would, of course, be unde- 
sirable to give a little boy five or six years old a direct lesson 





Exprowerepd Baratnea Jacker, 


hours. They see the spirit poured in; they remark that it is 
muaile to boil, and soon has to be replenished ; they 
notice the action of the valves, the piston, the crank, 
and all the parts. When they come to ; 


theoretical laws of steam and ma- 
chines, half the difficulty of their firste 
lessons vanishes, If, during his play, 
the child is so fortunate as to have a 
really educated nurse or mother, her- 
self acquainted with the outlines of 
such general knowledge, the child's 
play may be made, by simple toys, 
far more educational and interesting 
than any set lesson, and the result of 
the instruction far more fixed on his 
mind than the simplest theoretical 
idea could ever be by any number of 
repetitions and learnings by heart. 
Reading may be taught entirely by 














on the principles 
of the bridge a 
theuse of the key- 
stone. Give him, 
however, a box of 
bricks able of 
making a bridge, 
with the centring, 
and show him 
how to put it to- 
gether. He will 
puzzle over it for 
days, try every 
sort of arrange- 
ment, and unwit- 
tingly become 
gradually — and 
practically ac- 
quainted — with 
some important 
mechanical laws. 
Again, little 
model of a steam- 
engine made to 
work by gas or 
spirit, which may 
he bought for a 
few shillings, is 
A most attractive 
toy. Children 
will watch it for 
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TRIMMING. 


For pattern and 








Jacket with VELVET 












entary amusements. 


only “playthings for 
a boy, and this na- 
tional taste has un- 
doubtedly had a con- 
siderable influence 
on the national char- 
acter. 

The dressing of 
dolls may be made a 
most pleasant mode 
of teaching a little 
girl to work. All 
girls are fond of 
dressing their own 
toy - babies, though 
they soon weary of 
hemming dusters. 
By making dolls’ 
clothes exact minia- 
tures of children’s 
garments, so that 
they will take on 
and off, agreeable 
occupation in nee- 
dle-work — will be 
found fora litie girl. 
The child will easily 
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cy of toys. 
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For those full of life, and whom it is 


impossible to keep still for many minutes at a time, the oc- 
casional use of the quieter toys which are to be avoided in 
the former case is desi 
miniature war implements are looked upon as almost the 





able. In France guns, swords, and 





CasuMERE JACKET. 


be made to tke a pride in having all her doll’s wardrobe as 

neat and well worked as she can; and good habits of care, 

neatness, and order may thus be inculeated. In this way, as 
. ady been pointed out, play, and useful instruc- 
tion, and training may be combined throngh the agen- 
In watching a little girl play with her 
doll, an insight may often be obtained into the mode 
in which the child herself is being brought up. When 
young, we all imitate more or less the habits 
und manners of our elders; and in whichever 
way a child is seen using her doll, whether it 
be roughly, kindly, or gently, or by making 


a great fuss over its appearance, 
such as thinking chiefly of the 
fashion of its dress and orna- 
ments, so may the character- 
istic features of the treatment 
that child herself receives at 
home be frequently inferred. 
‘The cost of toys can not be 
taken as a guide to their use- 
fulness or value. To a certain 


means of the various games and toys 
with letters and words which are in Porn 
common use, These toys depend for For pattern and descripti 
their interest and attraction on the Supplement, No. XV., Fig 
way they are put before children. 

With one teacher, they are little better than a dry spelling-book ; 
whereas, with another, the finding out of the different let and the 
placing them together like puzzle may interest a child for hours, 
during which the infant is learning to read and spell in the besi possible 


SLEKY ER. Steeve wit Pieatep Trimmixc, 





extent, as in all other articles, 
it is true that good things can 
not be had for nothing, but the 
most expensive playthings are 
by no means necessarily the Nothing is more desirable than to 
encourage children as much possible to make some of their own 
toys; when they do this, it affords them immense pleasure and smuse- 
ment, lt should also be bore ia mind that the fewer playthings a 
child has in use at the same time the better. Too many at once cu- 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 








Creare Ficnu.—Front. 


manner, and in a way he is least likely to forget. The first four rules 








Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dre: 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-12. 
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of arithmetic, again, 
may be taught almost 
entirely by incans of 
cube bricks, and a 
great step made in 
the formidable multi- 
plication table before 
the child is wearied 
out with the monot- 
Onous repetition of 
what too often seems 
to him an endless and 
meaningless li-t of 
€gures. Writing is 
she only — subject 









h, perhaps, re- 

res. more direct 
lesson - k. Even 

. here, ver, the 





“*printing” —_ letters 
used to teach read- 
ing may be copied on 
a slate, their shape 
learned, and, what is 
of still greater im- 
portance, the power 
of holding and guid- 
ing a pencil impart- 
ed, before the copy- 
hook pot-hook and 
hanger has made 
writing an unpleasant 
and tedious task. 

Not only in direct 
instruction, however, 
is the use of toys to 
be considered educa- 
tional, but those play- 
things to which “a 
child is accustomed 
have no small influ- 
ence on his general 
tone of thought. To 
those who are natu- 
rally overquiet and 
studions those toys 
should be given which 
are likely to develop 
the physical powers, 
such as a rocking- 
horse, a cart requir- 
ing tu be drawnabout, 
a wheelbarrow, a set 
of gardening tools, a 
drum, and the like. 
It would be better to 
encourage such chil- 
deen in this dese 
tion of plaything rath- 
er than to allow thei 
constantly to amuse 
themselves. after the 
bent of their inclina- 
tions, with books, puz- 
zles, and other <cd- 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress.—Froyt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II, Figs. :2 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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cout restlessness and a continual want of 
change and variety, and prevent habits of atten- 
tion and contentment being developed. The 
art of showing children how to play to the best 
advantage, to make toys, and, in short, to enjoy 
play as much as possible, though natural to some 
persons, is frequently wanting to a lamentable 
extent with many nurses, mothers, and teachers. 





MARGARET. 


‘Tur deep seas sweep above thy namesake—‘“ pearl,” 
Yet far beneath them, in unbroken rest, 
It maketh in the vast abyss ite nest, 

Heedless of all the crested waves that curl 

Upon the surface. So, amid the whirl 
Ot ‘crowds hast thou the skill to keep 
A quiet bower for me, in the deep 

True heart of one unswerving, constant girl. 

The storm and tempest vex me. “Let them rave!” 
I wear a more than monarch’s diadem ; 
And in my coronet one only gem, 

The pearl of price thy dear affection gave, 

What time those happy words within the cave 
Of conscionsness resounded, ‘Thon art loved!” 
And to my blest experience softly proved 

One treasure in this world that shall outlive the grave. 








(Continued from No. 88, page 599.) 


HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By sue Avtnor or “Jonw Harrrax, Gent Eman.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was the dreariest of wet March mornings, 
more like winter than spring, when they met at 
the station—those two whom, if all the eyes of 
Fasterham had been on them, no one would 
ever have taken for lovers, so grave, so sad, 80 
silent were they. ‘Ihe only attention Bernard 
paid to her was the common courtesy of any gen- 
tleman to a lady—any kind-hearted man to a 
suffering woman. For that Hannah did suffer 
was plain. To rise in the dull dawn of the 
morning, to breakfast alone, and steal away, un- 
noticed and uncared for by any member of the 
family, was outward humiliation enough; but it 
was nothing to the inward pain. No wonder 
that her eyes were heavy and sleepless, her face 
deadly white, and that even the village doctor, 
whom they met on the platform, noticed how 
very ill Miss ‘Thelluson was looking. 

“Yes; she was my sister's constant nurse, 
and has been helping us here through all our 
trouble,” said Bernard, hastily. ‘‘She is very 
much worn out, and I am glad to be taking her 
back at once to her friend Lady Dunsmore.” 

Hannah recognized the prudence, and was 
grateful. Yet still that there should be this vital 
need for prudence, for circumspection, for world- 
ly wisdom, was itself a kind of mute disgrace. 

The doctor traveled up with them to London ; 
so they had not one word together, Bernard 
and she, till they found themselves alone in the 
cab. ‘Then he seized her hand. 

‘“We have but five minutes, my love. Al- 
ways my love! Remember that; and for my 
sake forgive all.” 

‘*T have nothing to forgive. Thinking os 
they do, they could scarcely act otherwise than as 
they do. But oh! it is hard. I was growing 
80 fond of Easterham—of them too. And now 
I shall never see the Moat House or them again.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” said Bernard, 
passionately. ‘‘You may be back again ere 
many weeks, Back—in a character in which 
they must receive you.” 

And then he explained how he had seen in the 
_ day's newspapers that the bill'was to be brought 
up to the House of Lords for the second reading 
that very night. 

“‘The critical night. Lord Dunsmore has 
been expecting it for long. There will be a de- 
bate; still I know he hoped for a majority— 


small, indeed, but enough to carry it through ;. 


enough to save us. Qh, Hannah, if it were 
right to pray for such a thing—such a common, 
secular thing as a few votes more or Jess in Par- 
liament—I, a clergyman, too.” 

He laughed, but his eye glittered with excite- 
ment. Hannah was almost frightened when she 
looked at him. 

“*T am glad the suspense will be ended to- 
night,” he continued. ‘‘You see the trial is 
harder for me than for most; thongh, I believe, 
by Lord Dunsmore's account, that there are 
hundreds of men in England in my position— 
waiting till the bill shall pass. But then I ama 
“city set on a hill,’ like myshouse, as you used 
to say to me—a clergyman contemplating an 
act which is directly contrary to the canon-law, 
and in which my very bishop, I understand, is 
dead against me. I shall be excommunicated, 
of course—that is, suspended—except, by-the- 
bye, if my marriage ever takes place, it will be 
according to law; and then, whatever he thinks, 
the bishop can not suspend me. Oh, we care 
quite as much for the law as the Gospel, we cler- 
gymen!” 

And he laughed again, and still continued 
rapidly talking in a way very unusual with him. 
Evidently the trial was becoming past his endur- 
ance; and now that there was added the home 
warfare—to which he never referred—things 
would be worse still. Suffering, they say, often 
changes a woman into an angel; but it is not so 
with men—generally quite the coutrary. Han- 
nah was so grieved that she hardly answered o 
word till they reached their destination. 

“Stop a minute!” Bernard said. ‘I had 
meant to leave you here, and go—” 

“* Where ?” 

“Any where; it does not matter. But Ican 
not do it. Oh, Hannah, keep me beside you! I 
am goad then, Could you not invent some nice 
little falsehood for my staying ?” 

. ‘Does it need a falsehood to excuse a father's 


coming to see his own child?” said Hannah, 
gravely. 

“The child—always the child!” he cried. 
‘© You care for nobody else, I do believe you are 
marrying me—if ever we are married—solely for 
the sake of the child.” 

Hannah paused a minute before she answered, 
His declaration was not exactly true, yet there 
was some truth in it; and to deny truth is al- 
ways dangerous. She laid her hand on his very 
tenderly—the tenderness of a love so baptized in 
sorrow that almost all earthly passion had been 
washed out of it. 

‘Bernard, if what yon say were true—I do 
not allow that it is—but if it were, would it be a 
wicked thing? Would Rosie's mother, or need 
Rosie's father, be angry with me for it?” 

‘*No, no!” And for the hundredth time, look- 
ing at the saintly patience of her face—a face in 
which, besides love, were written grief, and loss, 
and resignation—he learned patience too. 

Lady Dunsmore had gone out, and might not 
be home till dinner-time; but had left a note 
for Miss Thelluson, in case she returned to-day, 
which the countess seemed to have expected. 

“‘Why? Does she guess any thing, do you 


suppose 7 
«* Every thing, I believe,” said Hannah. ‘‘ But 


| she has never breathed one syllable to me, and 


never will.” 

“*Good, wise, generous woman! 
tell her all to-morrow.” 

But Hannah only sighed. She had little faith 
in ‘‘to-morrow.” People whose lives have been 
very sunless gradually cease to believe in the sun. 

Tt was a long, long day. They could bard 
have got through it but for the child, who wit! 
her little imperative queenliness put aside both 
past and future, and compelled them to live in 
the present. Desperately in love as he was, Mr. 
Rivers had a father’s heart, and the mother-heart 
in Hannah kept italive. Also, after the domestic 

+storms of the Moat House, there was something 
in the innocent peace of the baby-life—so absorbed 
in little things—which soothed them both. Men 
might have laughed, but angels would have smiled 
to see these two forlorn lovers, who dared not 
show their love, to whom one another's presence 
was always a painful restraint—often an actual 
dread—comforting one another a little in their 
mutual love of the child. 

Lady Dunsmore smiled too when she saw 
them building houses of cards for Rosie on the 
nursery floor, and then blowing them down with 
the solemnest of faces; but after the smile she 
turned away with atear. She had a heart—this 
brilliant little woman of the world. 

Kissing Hannah, she said a few words of gen- 
tle condolence to Mr. Rivers. 

“*T did not wonder that Miss Thelluson was 
kept at the Moat House, she is snch a help to 
every body in trouble; but I am glad you have 
brought her back now, and glad you have come 
to see your little girl. She would have forgotten 
papa soon. You will stay and dine? We have 
no guests, for Lord Dunsmore will be at the 
House. He speaks to-night, if the Marriage Bill 
comes on for the second reading, as we expect it 
will.” 

Bernard made some brief assent. 

“See what it is to be a politician’s wife,” said 
the countess, turning to Hannah, ‘‘ All this 
forenoon I have been acting as amateur whipper- 
in to get votes for our side. Lord Dunsmore is 
desperately anxious about it, but very hopeful of 
the result. He will come straight home with the 
news; soI shall be most grateful of your com- 

y, Mr. Rivers, to congratulate my husband if 
e wins—to condole if he fails, But as I said to 
my thane this morning, when I counseled him to 
go and murder, not King Law, but the tyrant In- 
justice— 
“Screw your couras - 
ere w you conte age, to the sticking-place, 


We must 


She put the matter thas, with her consummate 
tact and delicate kindliness, chattering gayly on, 
and not waiting for any body to answer. And 
all day she kept them up with her gay, witty, con- 
tinaous talk—a perpetual fountain of prettiness— 
never by word or look betraying that she guessed 
any thing, that any body had any anxiety except 
herself, for the result which this day must bring. 

At dinner they were only three; but in the 
evening one or two people dropped in. Lord 
Dunsmore’s house was always a sort of rendezvous 
to discuss what was going on in the House, 
especially when there was pending such a ques- 
tion as this, in which he was known to be strong- 
ly interested. His wife, too—her enemies called 
her a female politician ; but even they acknowl- 
edged that she pursued her unfeminine métier in 
a most womanly way, and that it was chiefly for 
her lord’s sake, in whose projects she joined heart 
and soul. 

“*No,” she said, when all the comers and goers 
had left, and she sat waiting for Lord Dunsmore's 
return, trying in every way to make the time slip 
by for those other two, to whom she talked fast, 
but scarcely looked at them—‘‘no; I hate the 
word party; I despise heartily those politicians 
who dare not think for ihenisal ren’ but must vote 
as their leader bids them, just as much as I de- 
spise those feeble legislators who, as in this case, 
are afraid to do good lest evil might come—to 
break a bad law, lest good laws might some day 
be broken. If I were a man, the only question I 
should ever ask myself would be—is this right or 
wrong? That once clear, I would risk the rest.” 

“* Would you?” cried Bernard, leaning for- 
ward, strongly excited. He had looked very ill 
all day—indeed, he had owned to Hannah that 
he was not well, and that before he went home 
he meant to consult a doctor; but he had the 
true masculine dislike to be pitied and sympa- 
thized with in his ailments, so she asked no 
more; only she watched him—his changing 
cheek, his nervous start at every opening of the 
door—with an anxiety she could not control. 


And as, during a pause in his conversation 
with Lady Dunsmore, he turned and asked Han- 
nah, rather irritably, ‘‘ why she was so silent?” he 
little knew what a desperate resolve was forming 
in her mind, should certain combinations of cir- 
cumstances force her to it—drive her into the 
carrying out of that principle, ‘All for love, and 
the world well Jost.” A resolve which no one 
would have expected possible for such a quiet 
woman as she. 

Ten o'clock struck—eleven ; it was near mid- 

night. 
“‘They are having a long debate; that looks 
well for our cause,” said Lady Dunsmore; and 
then a carriage was heard to drive up, and Lord 
Dunsmore’s foot—he was a large, heavy, ponder- 
ous man, not easily moved, physically or men- 
tally, but firm as a rock after he did move—was 
distinctly audible coming up stairs. 

His little bright wife flew to him. 
us—I mean, tell me—in two words—” 

But he had caught sight of the other two, and 
looked for the moment as if he wished himself 
miles and miles away. Still he went up and 
shook hands with them with a noble affectation 
of carelessness, 

‘*Pardon. Lady Dunsmore is so anxious 
about me and my affairs. Well, my dear, there 
is, unluckily, no news. We have failed this time 
—beaten; but by the smallest majority yet. 
Hope on, hope ever! Next session we shall 
have converted those heretics, and be sure to get 
our bill through. If we fight on steadily, we 
shall carry our point at last.” 

**Of course we shall,” cried the countess, with 
a choke in her throat, ‘‘No need to be down- 
hearted. The right always wins. Cheer up, 
Dunsmore !” 

And she patted him on the shoulder, never 
once turning her eyes—they glittered with tears, 
in spite of her gay tone—to the two behind her. 

Hannah stood motionless. She had expect- 
ed nothing, and was scarcely disappointed ; but 
Bernard stepped forward excitedly. 

“Yes, yes, the right always wins. And you 

made a brilliant speech, Lord Dunsmore. I—I 
—con—grat—” 
An uncomfortable sound rose in his throat, 
as if he were struggling to articulate and could 
not. Then he dropped down, and there was the 
piteous sight of a strong man swooning dead 
away. Hannah, as she fell on her knees beside 
him and lifted his head, thought for the instant 
it was real death. 

“It has killed him,” she said, piteously. 
“*He conld not bear it—the suspense, I mean; 
and now— You understand?” 

“Yes, 1 have understood it all along,” said 
Lady Dunsmore, gently, and bade her husband 
lock the door, so as to prevent any one entering 
for a minute or two. ‘‘ We will see after him 
ourselves, Look, he is reviving a little already !” 

Bernard sighed. ‘‘Oh, Hannah!” he mur- 
mured, and stretched out his arms, She opened 
hers and took him into them, resting his head 
against her shoulder, so that he couki breathe 
freer, then looked up to her two friends. 

“You see how it is? We could not help it. 
And you do not think us wrong, I know.” 

“Wrong! Quite the contrary. And I al- 
ways knew it would happen. Didn't I tell you 
so?” 

That one little triumph—‘‘I told you so!” 
The countess could not resist it; but after that 
she said no more—only helped Hannah, in the 
kindest and tenderest way, to restore the still 
half-conscious man. Bernard's illness, however, 
seemed rather more than an ordinary fainting-fit. 
‘When he recovered he wandered in his talk, and 
scarcely seemed to know where he was. 

Then Hannah took at once the motherly part 
which seems natural to almost all women in cases 
of sickness—soothing him, tending him, and ac- 
cepting for him all the arrangements which Lady 
Dunsmore immediately made, that he should re- 
main in the house. Svon he was able to be half 
led, half carried, to his room. 

“Is it all right, Hannah? You will see that 
it is all right?” said he, helplessly ; and when 
she answered him in her quieting voice he seemed 
satisfied, and submitted patiently. 

But she had to submit to harder things. 
When, hearing him call her, she mechanically 
rose to follow him, Lady Dunsmore detained her. 

“Not you; my old housekeeper must be his 
nurse, Noe you.” 

‘* But he wants me. He called me.” 

“Never mind. You can not go. What 
would the world say ?” 

Hannah blushed horribly, then answered, in a 
low, desperate voice, ‘‘I care nothing for the 
world, He is mine. You forget we are en- 
gaged ; we were to have been married as soon 
as ever the law allowed. Nobody understands 
him as I do. . Let me go.” 

“No,” said her friend, firmly. ‘‘ He will be 
taken every care of; but your care he can not 
have. For both your sakes, I will not allow it; 
the world is too wicked. And yet,” she added, 
“‘the world has common-sense on its side. No 
man or woman, not related, onght to have been 
to one another what you and he have been, un- 
less they could be married. You must accept 
things as they are. I am not cruel to you, but 
kind.” 

Hannah knew that. With a stolid patience 
she did accept her lot, snbmitting day after day, 
for a whole week, to the miserable suspense of 
only hearing second-hand tidings of Bernard's 
state, of having rights and no rights, of being 
neither wife nor sister, yet having to endure the 
agonizing anxiety of both. Not alone, either, in 
her pain—for Bernard continually sent messages 
for her to come to him, and Lady Dunsmore 
would not let her go. 

“* Ceesar’s wife,” she said, ‘‘must not even be 
suspected. You are under my protection, and I 
will protect you to the utmost of my power; but 
you must also protect yourself. You must give 


“Oh, tell 


no handle to the bitter tongues which are already 
beginning to wag about you.” 

‘What tongues, she did not state; but Hannah 
knew, By the manner in which she had often 
heard other people talked of at the Moat House, 
she guessed well enough how the Moat “ouse 
would now be talking of her. And the plan 
which, in the wretchedness of being parted from 
him, she had already matured, aad intended to 
propose to Bernard as soon as he got well—name- 
ly, that, adhering to the letter of the law, and 
risking all misinterpretation, she should go back 
with him to Easterham, and resume her place as 
his sister and housekeeper—faded into thin air. 

“You are right,” said the countess, when they 
discussed, as they did openly now, the actual po- 
sition of things, and what was the best course to 
take next. ‘‘Suach a scheme would never do. 
The world would never believe in yon orhim. I 
can quite understand a woman, conscious of her 
own innocence, doing the most daring things; 
but there are things which she has no right to 
dare. No, my poor Hannah, if ever you are mar- 
ried, you must bring to your husband a spotless 
name; not a soul must be able to throw a stone 
at you. And there are those who would stone 
you to death if they could.” 

“*T know that,” said Hannah, sadly; ‘‘ but 

haps they do not mean it. Don’t tell him; 

e loves them.” 

So spoke she, and tried to believe the best— 
that circumstances were chiefly in fault, not indi- 
viduals, But Lady Dunsmore was very angry, 
especially when, the ill-tidings about Bernard be- 
ing necessarily sent to Easterham, Bertha and 
Mrs. Morecamb rushed up and bemoaned him, 
and exacted a promise from him that he would 
come home directly, and let himself be nursed at 
the Moat House by his own people. That day 
he did not ask for Hannah—not once, 

She sat in ber room, and saw nothing of him— 
saw almost nobody, except the child, She was 
painfully aware that every person in the house, 
servants included, guessed her exact position with 
regard to Mr. Rivers, and watched her with the 
eager cation with which almost all people, 
good and alike, follow a domestic tragedy 
of this sort-—a something which can not be talked 
of openly, which has all the delightfulness of sin 
without its dangerous elements. 

Thus, when Mr. Rivers at last came down te 
the drawing-room, Celestine, the countess’s maid, 
ran into Miss Thelluson’s room, with the substance 
of half a dozen French novels written in her face, 
to communicate the event; assuring mademoi- 
selle that monsieur was looking so much better 
than any body expected, and she had heard him 
asking for her; and should she arrange made- 
moiselle’s toilette to the best advantage before 
she went down stairs? 

But, when really summoned, Hannah crept 
rather than walked to her lover's presence. 
There was no joy, no eagerness in her face—only 
a kind of dreamy thankfulness—until they were 
alone together, and then he called her to his 
side. 

“Hannah, it was not of your own will that 
you forsook me?” 

““No, no!” 

“And you love me still You will not give 
ine up even after what has befallen us? You 
understand? For another year, at least, there is 
no hope of our being married.” 

“No,” 

“*Tsn’t it sad and strange—sad and strange?” 
he continued, wistfully, as he lay on the sofa, she 
holding his hand, for he was very feeble still. 
‘*Here are we two, with every blessing under 
heaven—youth, health, freedom, money— nothing 
in the world to prevent our being happy; and 
yet happy we can not be. I see no way out of 
z oy 
it, Do you? 

For a minute he looked as if he thought she 
might; but she shook her head, and kept her 
eyes down on the ground. 

“Then the question is, what are we todo? I 
must go home directly, but it must be without 
you. Lady Dunsmore tells me so, and I think 
she is right.” 

“*T think so too.” 

“*And parting from you, I must also part from 
my child. You know I promised you I would 
never claim the child, and I shall keep my word, 
though I shall miss her sorely. Pretty little Ro- 
sie! Still, I give her up—to you.” 

“Thank you.” 7 

And then, looking at him, the thanks seemed 
cruel—he was 60 wom, 60 weak, 80 joyless ; and 
it was such a joyless, empty life that he was go- 
ing back to. He was so helpless, too—the kind 
of man who always wants a woman to take care 
of him—to whom marriage is, domestically, not 
merely a comfort but a necessity; and all his 
little weaknesses she knew—all his innocent wants 
she was accustomed to supply. 

“Qh, you don’t know how I have missed you!” 
said he, with an almost child-like complaining. 
‘Home has not been like home since you went 
away. There was nobody to do any thing for 
me, or, when they did it, they did it wrong. No- 
body like Hannah. When shall I have you back 
again ?” 

«When, indeed ?” 

“And now, when I was ill—when, once or 
twice, I thought I was dying, and could not get 
at you—it was so hard. Will you promise’— 
he lifted himself up, and clutched her hand tight 
—‘' promise faithfully that, if I am really dying, 
you will come to me, whatever the world says?” 

“T will;” and he saw by her face that she 
would, ‘‘ But you must not die,” she added, 
desperately ; ‘‘ you must get well as fast as ever 
youcan, You must take the utmost possible care 
of yourself, for Rosie’s sake—and mine. Oh, 
Bernard! once I told you to part from me and 
go and marry another woman ; but I could not 
do it now.” 

He smiled, and tried to draw her closer to him; 
but she glanced at the door and shrank away. 
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“You don’t care for me—you are afraid of 
ing for me,” Bernard said, angrily. 

‘“T! not care for you!” 

She wept ; and, overcome by the weakness of 
illness, he wept too. It was cruelly hard for them 
hoth—as hard as that most pathetic line in the 
ballad— 


“\We took but ae kiss, and we tore oursels away.” 








But that “ae kiss” of theirs had no sin in it— 
nothing but sorrow. 

‘« Hannah,” implored he, ‘‘do not forsake me 
again. If you knew what a lost creature I am 
without you—to die without you, or to live with- 
out you, is equally dreadful. Can nothing be 
done? ©h, my dearest! can nothing be done ¢” 

His eyes were so sad, his looks so wan. Even 
this comparatively trifling illness, following the 
long mental strain which he must have under- 
gone, had broken him down so completely that 
Hannah was terrified. There came upon her 
that mortal dread, which comes upon all who 
love, and was most natural in her, who had lived 
to see the grave close over all her nearest and 
dearest. What if, among all their cares, the one 
care they never contemplated were to happen ? 
What if Bernard were to fall into ill health, to 
sicken and die, and she still parted from him ? 
What if, instead of the long lonely years which 
both had feared so much, there should be allot- 
ted to one of them only a brief space of earthly 
life, was that space to be spent in separation ? 
Would it not be better to clutch at the vanishing 
jey—to risk all things, and guin one another ? 

Under the agony of this fear, Hannah was near 
giving way, and whispering a word or two—of- 
fering that fatal sacrifice which, however he 
needs it and craves it, no woman has a right to 
make to any nian, not even though it may be one 
which, as in this case, involves no moral guilt, 
and concerning which her own conscience may 
be at ease entirely, For the sacrifice is not hers 
alone. Hy too is involved in it. Nor he only; 
but the solemn rights of creatures yet unboru— 
innocent beings who can pot ples! and say, ‘* Fa- 
ther, mother, why did you do this? why entail 
this inisery npon us also 2” 

Whether, noble and pure woman as she was, 
the motherly heart in Hannah made her faintly 
hear those voices, with a solemn prevision that no 
woman ought ever to blush for or to set aside— 
who knows ?—bnt she hesitated. She could not 
be the tirst to propose that mariiage abroad which 
secured nothing at home. Besides, so long as 
the Law was the law, it ought not to be broken. 

While she hesitated, Bernard, who had lain 
silent and thoughtful, said suddenly, in a rather 
changed tone — the ‘ worldly” tone which she 
hal sometimes remarked in him, the faint reflex 
of what was so strong in the rest of his family : 

** Perhaps, after all, my going back to my par- 
ish work alone will be the most prudent course ; 
for [ may soon have to make some change in it, 
and indeed in all my outward surroundings. The 
xirls told me that poor Austin has had another 
series of fits, worse than ever before. Most like- 
ly [ shall be Sir Bernard before very long.” 

He sighed—but it was not a heart-deep sigh ; 
one could not expect it to be; and there was 
something in his look which corresponded to that 
tone which always jarred upon Hannah. No, 
* Al for love, and the world well lost,” wax not 
the creed of any Rivers ; if Bernard tried it, the 
loss would not be by him quite unfelt. Would 
it by any man bronght up as he had been, and 
with the nobler half of him never developed at 
all till he fell in love with poor Rosa —till he 
afterward walked into love, deeply, deliberately, 
with such a woman as Hannah Thelluson ? 

ILunnah left her passionate words unsaid, and 
continued their grave and anxious talk—listen- 
ing to all the plans he made for her and Rosie, 
in which he showed the utmost thoughtfulness 
and tenderness. The most likely scheme, and 
one which Lady Dunsmore had herself suggested, 
was that, as the young Ladies Dacre were going 
to the sea-side fur a little, Hannah should accom- 
pany them, or rather chaperon them, taking with 
her Rosie and Grace. ‘This would be a quiet life, 
and yet not a life quite shut out of the world, 
No one could say she was “hiding.” 

“*For you must not hide,” Bernard argued ; 
“we must not look as if wo were ashamed of 
ourselves. And you must be somewhere where 
I can get at you—ron down to see my child, of 
course, whenever it is practicable, Still, you are 
best a little ont of the way too, and not going 
much into society, for the thing is sure to voze 
out.” 

“* How ?” 

“Qh, though my people pledged ine to secrecy 
‘for the honor of the family,’ [ know what wom- 
en's tongues are,” said Bernard, bitterly. ‘Still 
they dare not say or do much, seeing [ shall be 
Sir Bernard some time; and then— But how- 
ever things end, I had rather, whatever may bo 
the curiosity of the world about you, that it was 
not gratified ; but that you lived a rather secluded 
life. It is best, especially considering how you 
stand with respect to my family.” 5 

“*T comprehend you. Yes.” 

“Oh, Hannah, have I said any thing to wound 
you? But I am placed, as it were, between two 
fires. What can [ do?” 

“Nothing. NorI. Fate is too much for us ; 
we had better say good-by for atime. Give me 
the child and let me go.” 

And at the moment she felt as if she did not 
care where she went or what was done to her. 
It was all pain; nothing but pain. In her sad 
lite all its natural delights seemed turned into 
bitterness. 

Bernard seized her hand=—‘‘ Tell me the whole 
truth, Tell me all that is in your mind abvut 
me, or against me—which is it?” 

Another minute and she might have said, not 
at all the tender words that a while ago she had 
meant to say, but others quite opposite—words 
which might have placed an eternal barrier be. 














tween her and the man she loved ; who after all 
was only looking upon their position with a 
man’s eyes— always harder and more worldly 
than a woman's, 

But to save her the door opened, and there 
burst in, with a cry of delight, her Rosie—her 
‘‘sunshiny child,” as she often called her. The 
little thing, who had been with her papa every 
day for tho last week, climbed upon him in an 
ecstasy, then turned to Hannah. 

“Fannie too, Tannie too! Papa and Tannie 
kiss Rosie. Both together!” 

It was going back to the old ways ; childhood 
and age are alike in clinging to old ways and re- 
sisting the smallest change. 

** You see,” said Bernard, with a smile, ‘‘ Rosie 
herself insists upon things being as they used to 
be—as they ought to be. Rosie herself delights 
in us ‘ both together.’” 

Hannah said nothing; but, clasping her dar- 
ling, she laid her weight of secret pain upon the 
unconscious, childish bosom which was already 
the receptacle and the comfort of half her woes. 

‘*T will go any where, and do any thing that 
you and Lady Dunsmore think best, if I may only 

ave Hoxie with me. She'll come, I know ?” 
And Hannah curled round her fingers the soft 
little ring of silky hair —baby hair which had 
never been cut, and which netted in its dainty 
meshes all her motherly heart. ‘‘ Who loves 
poor ‘Tannie? Who's Tannie’s darling ?” 

**No—payu's darling,” said the child, with a 
pretty waywardness, and then, relenting, came 
and hia her head in her aunt’s lap, repeating 
words which Hannah had forgotten ever having 
said to her, only she often murmured her soul 
out over the little crib at night ; and Rosie's ob- 
servation was growing so sharp, and her mem- 
ory so clear, ‘‘ No—papa’s darling; Tannie’s 
blessing!” Then with a little silvery, mischiev- 
ous langh, ‘* Blessed tild! Rosie blessed tild !” 

«Ay, she was a blessed child. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
\ 7 E who are far removed from the scenes of 

desolation and suffering can bave no ad- 
equate realization of the wide-spread ravages 
of the recent Western and Northwestern fires, 
Even the burning of Chicago, fearful as It was, 
seems overshadowed by the devastating forest 
and pririe contlagrations, which have swept 
away scores of villages, comparatively isolated, 
and fur removed from easy channels of relief. 
Read this mournful list: Green Bay, Humboldt, 
Casco, Red River, Brussels, Rosiere, Robinson- 
ville, Thirty Deames, Glenmore, Hubbard's Mill, 
Bersey Mill, New Franken, Oak Orchard, Coul- 
lard Bridge, Williamsonville, Menckaunee, Ma- 
rinette, Birch Creek, Union Town, Peshtego, 
The Sugar Bush, Messiere, Dyckesville, Abne- 
pee, Pierce, Kewaunee: nor are these by any 
means all the villages which in Wisconsin alone 
have been either wholly or in pert destroyed 
by the Fire King. In Minnesota probably the 
area of destruction has been as great as in Wis- 
consin, and the destruction of houses and crops 
not less; in Mlelitear a vast section of coantry 
is laid in ruins. We know not whether the end 
is yet: reports come, as we write, of sweeping 
flaines in Kansas. The mind is unable to take 
in the idea of hundreds, yes, thousands of miles 
of flaming field and forest, and turus away, fa- 
Ugued, from the vast contemplation, 

Sinygling out one Instance, the summary fate 
of Peshteyo, Wisconsin, shows the swift strides 
of the tly foe. On'the evening of Sunday, 
October Jhicago’s fatal day—when the in- 
habitants of the peaceful village were just ect- 
tling Into repose, a rushing, ruaring sound was 
heard in the distance. Like the mutterings of 
a storm It seemed, or the precursor of a tlerce 
prairie wind. It wrew louder, a deadly heat per- 
yuded the air, blazing particles were whirled 
slong by the driving wind. The terror-stricken 
Inhabitants awoke to the know ledve that a re- 
lentless fire was rushing toward their homes. 
The sceno of horror that followed can not bo 
imagined, certainly not described. The flames 
were all around; there was no place of refuge 
except In the river. Those who were near 
enough waded In until the water reached their 
necks. In a few moments the entire village 
was a blazing sheet of flame. Several hundred 
—the exact number can not pete known—per- 
ished by fire and water. undreds more, in 
other places, met a like dreadful death; and suf- 
fering thousands, bereft of ere thing, appeal 

prairie 














from their desolated forest an irie homes 
to the ready charity of a generous Christian 
public. 








Conflagrations become a part of the history 
ofa country. Among tbe records of numerous 
well-remembered and more extensive fires ma: 
be noticed the destruction of single buildings of 
great_valuc. In 1836 the General Post-office 
and Patent-office at Washington were destroy- 
ed, bh cere valuabic’ se ees numerous 

pers of great worth. In 1 e Congression- 
ai Library, with 35,000 volumes and works of 
art, was burned. In 1846 the Theatre Royal in 
Quebec was consumed, and forty-seven per- 
sons perished. The establishment of Harper & 
Brothers was destroyed by fre in 1853; in 1854 
the Metropolitan Ha. -nd the Lafarge House; 
In 1858 the New York Crystal Palace; and the 
buming of the Academy of Music Is fresh in the 
memories of all citizens. 





The first severe snow-etorm of the season in 
Wyoming Territory interfered seriously with 
the trains on the Pacific Railroad. The snow 
was three and four fect deep In some places, and 
there was a delay of twelve hours. 





A correspondent of the London Times, who 
hus passed through Mont Cenis Tunnel, says 
that, although the car windows were open, there 
was no perceptible difference between the air 
within and that without the tunnel, and no dis- 
comfort from steam or smoke. When the line 
is in full operation twenty minutes will be the 
average time allowed for the passage through 
the mountain—a distance of about eight miles. 





There have been times within the last four 
months when fearful crimes seemed so rife 
among us that many good people almost lost 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





faith in mankind. Let them modify their bad j 


opinion in view of the fact that in less than ten 
days the Christian world gave over $5,000,000 to 
the suffering poor of Chicago. 





The recent visit of President Grant and other 
distinguished public men to Bangor, Maine, was, 
as our readers are aware, to join in celebrating 
the opening of the European and North Amer- 
ican Railway. By this important national enter- 
prise Halifax an rts of the provinces are con- 
nected by rail with Bangor, Boston, New York, 
and the frat railway centres of the country. 
When fully completed this railway is expected 
to be the means of reducing the time of passage 
boLween New York and London to six or seven 

ys. 





French and Englixh authorities have quite re- 
cently renewed correspohdence on the subject 
of a tannel under the English Channel. Its 
practicability Is now generally admitted, and 
the physical difficulties of piercing through the 
chalk are believed to be compantively slight. 
As the Mont Cenis Tunnel has been relieved 
from trouble about ventilation, no insuperable 
difficulty is apprehended on that point. It is 
rumored that the work will be prosecuted by 
private enterprise. When that rough sea pas- 
sage between Dover and Calais is superseded, 
and a passenger can go from London to Paris 
without changing cars, the pleasures of Euro- 
pean travel will be greatly inercased. 





Fires of vast extent have been mying among 
the mountains of California. 





The Chicago conflagration brought out the 
rhetoric of reporters, For example: ‘ Eust- 
ward the fire journeyed with its fevered stride, 
eating like a withering canker through the vitals 
of the city.” ‘The fire sacked with its crema- 
ting arms the corn-stored elevators.” ‘* North- 
ward the hell-angel strode to the emporium of 
rich produce it was longing for. Now it hung 
around a bank, burst open its dvors, shivered its 
windows, scorched through its roof, and toiled 
and burned its flercest, till the great safe—ab, the 
safe'—had succumbed to its blasting, melting 
breath."” Very likely the flaincs equaled the 
language in intensity ; certainly it is not strange 
that in the high excitement of the hour burving 
words should be uttered. 





The establishment of a coutinuous nilway 
from London to Bombay is in contemplation by 
the British government. Existing lines of rail. 
way, and the Mont Cenis Tunnel to Trieste, will 
be used. Thence a line of railway is proposed 
through Austria, European and Asiatic Turkcy, 
Persia, and Beloochistan to Kurachce, and so 
onwurd to Bombay. The total distance from 
London to Kurachee by such a route ts 5311 
miles by rail, and twenty-eight miles — the 
Straits of Dover—by sea’ Of course, if the 
projected tunnel is built under the Channel, 
‘through’ carriages can be run. It is calcu- 
lated that the journey could be made in five 
days, sixtcen hours, forty-six minutes. 





The burning of Chicago, on Sunday night and 
Monday, was followed by heavy raius on Tues- 
day. he fearfal fires in Wisconsin, also, were 
mitigated by copious showers, which fell after 
a drought of more than two months, These 
events are regarded a8 strong continmation of 
the famous theory that great tires always pro- 
duce heavy rains. Confirmation, however, ts 
not exactly proof—the m ded rain might 
have fallen if there hud been no great tires. At 
least we hope that tires will pot always be nec- 
essary to draw water from the clouds. 








The supposed ‘‘ Fasting Girl’ of Walton, En- 
gland, has been fopnd $9 subsist on food, like 
other people, er appetite, to be sure, is poor; 
so she eats bat little. The rumor that she had 
fasted fur sixteen months originated with the 
public. 





It was sad and touching to read in the Chica- 
go papers which were issued a day or two after 
the fire the inquiries made by friends for the 
soleelg: A mother who had lost her baby; lit- 
tle children whose parents had disappeared 5 
men who could find neither wife nor child; ba- 
bics with no mother to claim them; wives hus- 
bandless; and brothers and sieters seeking to 
find cach other. These are but specimens from 
the culumns headed, ‘ Persons Missing." 





American history is rising in importance in 
the estimation of the learn: Cornell Univer- 
sity has a Professor of American History—but 
it 1s the only one of the three hundred and sixty- 
nine colleges in our country which has ventured 
to make such an innovation. 





There is a lady connected with the Boston 
Children’s Mission who, within a year, has made 
1561 visits to the poor, has trimmed 100 hats and 
bonnets, and cut out 551 garments. During the 
same time she bas also made two journeys into 
another State, where she found homes for nine- 
teen destitute children. There is miselonary 
work every. where for the willing-hcarted and 
ready-handed. 





Attention Is already beginning to be directed 
to the total eclipse of the eun which will occur 
next December. The track of totality passes 
over parts of India, Ceylon, and Northern Aus- 
tralia, There are English government astrono- 
mers at Madras and Melbourne, and algo an ex- 
cellent observatory; consequently many useful 
observations will be made, even If England and 
America do not send out special expeditions, 





The old German Cemetery in Chicago was de- 
vastated by the fire. Many lots were inclosed 
by wooden fences, which were, of course, con- 
sumed, and etone tablets were overtumed and 
blackened beyond hope of recognition. One 
large receiving vault, said to have contained at 
least twenty dead bodics, was utterly destroyed, 
with its contente. 





The faculty of Princeton College very proper- 
ly have resolved to suppress 5 hazing and the 
alleged recent ‘‘revolt’’ arose from the suspen- 
sion of certain Sophomores for ‘‘ hazing” Fresh- 
men. The so-called revolters had no sympatby 
from the upper classes, and the whole affair was 
a failure to raise a sedition. The Naval Academy 
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e 
at Annapolis has just dismissed five youths for 
“hazing.” The example of Annapolis and 
Princeton may well be followed by all colleges, 
until this senseless, shameful practice is wholly 
abandoned. 








How many persons have ever attempted to 
make any such computation as did Sydney 
Smith? ‘According to his own calculation he 
ate and drank between his tenth and seventieth 
jou forty four wagon loads more than was good 
for him. 





Experiments lately tried by skillful chemists 
establish the fact that certain articles, such as 
old wearing apparel, rags, and dried wood, are 
capable of generating spontaneous combustion. 
It is believed that numerous fires which have 
been thought the work of an incendiary origi- 
nated from a rag which had been used with ben- 
zine for cleaning garments, or by the heat gen- 
erated from articles of silk or cotton shut up ina 
close room. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Nios Bagaxrast Rezisn.—Sclect ten or twelve me 
dium-cized white potatoes, cuok until done, drain them, 
and place on the stove with the lid off the saucepan 
until the moisture has evaporated. Shake the pan to 
prevent burning. Pare, mash, sexson, and add a little 
butter and hot milk, just as you do for table ux. 
Make a parte of the mashed potatoce around the sides 
and bottom of a baking-dish ; lay in slices of under- 
done meat until the dih is nearly full, pour gravy over, 
and, if wished, a little tomato or mushroom catsup; 
cover with mashed potato, Bake in an oven about 
half an hour, and serve hot. 

Casau S —In a porcelain sancepan or emall pre- 
serving-kettle put two quarts of water, three pounds 
of white sugar, and two and half ounces of tartaric 
acid; place over the fire, and let it just come to a boil. 
Beat to a stiff froth the whites of three evyn, and add 
to the boiling water, etc. Let it boil just four minutes, 
stirring constantly ; strain, and when cold add one tea- 
spoonful of either lemon, pine-apple, or any flavoring 
essence that is desired; bottle it tightly. When want- 
ed for use turn two table-spoonfule of it into half a 
tamblerful of ico-water, and stir into it one-third of 
tea-epoonfnl of carbonste of soda; It foams very vice- 
ly, and fe a very agreeable, refreshing beverage. 

To nares Logorangan.—Scald and ecale it; cut it 
under the back leg large enongh to admit the hand ro 
as to draw it; wash clean, and sew up in a cloth, and 
pat it on to boil, allowing two and a half hours, should 
it weigh eix pounds; if the weight is greater it will 
take longer; turn often to prevent sticking to the 
bottom of the veescl. When done and cool, cut it in 
pioces, taking out all the bones. For the dressing allow 
to the six pounds weight before boiling eight hard- 
boiled eggs; ecparate the yolk and white, cutting the 
latter with the meat, and rubbing the yolk emoothly 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, one table-spoon- 
ful of flour; have boiling one pint of water, and into 
this stir the butter, flour, and egg that have been mix- 
ed, let it boll op once, and remove from the fire. It 
should be of the consistency of thick drawn butter. 
Place the meat in a pan, season to the taste with salt 
and pepper, and, if wished, a little mustard; add a 
small quantity of water, place over the fire, and stir it 
constantly until it is hot through; then add the drawn 
butter, and send to table as hot as can be. A tea-cup- 
ful of wine is a great improvement, but should not be 
added until taken from the fire and ready for table. 
The water in which the turtle is bolled should be kept 
boiling all the time it is cooking, and more water 
should be boiling in another vesec! to fill ap with. 
Should there be egge in the turtle, boil separately in a 
cloth, and put in whole with the meat when seasoned 
and it is put over the fire to heat for the dressing. 

Camauxzs(very nice).—Cream well together a quarter 
of a pound of chocolate, half a tea-cupful of butter, 
one tea-cupful of sugar, ove tea-cupful of molaeecs ; 
add one tea-cupful of sweet cream, and boil twenty 
minutes, Grease tin plates well with butter, pour in 
the hot mixture until the proper thickness; when 
nearly cold, with a greased knife mark off into small 
equares, In summer they must be placed on ice to 
barden, and in cold weather in a cool, airy place. 

In preparing for a party one is often at a lose to 
know just how much to provide; imagining the outlay 
fa moderate, and you make your own purchases for 
Sfty or sixty persons, the following will be found suf- 
ficient: Ten pounds of fruit cake, eight pounds of 
lady cake, four pounds of fine mixed cake, two pounds 
of kisses or trifies, three dozen of oranges (for decora- 
tion), eight quarts, or four forme, of ice-cream, two 
two-quart forms of water-ice, ten poande of grapes, 
eight chickens for salad, ten quarts of oysters, three 
quarts of jelly; if lemonade is desired, six dozen lem- 
ons will be required. 

Ruoz Laxox Pupprmc.—Put on to boil ove quart of 
milk, and when it simmers stir in four table-epoonfule 
of rice flour that has been moistened in a little milk ; 
let it come to a boll, and remove from the fire; add one- 
quarter of a pound of butter, and when cool the yolks 
‘and beaten whites of four eggs, sugar to taste, and 
grated peel with the juice of two lemons having been 
added just before the eggs were put in; one wine- 
glaseful of wine, put in the last thing, is aleo an im- 
provement. This quantity makee ‘ou. puddings. 

Cusxanwox Josuies,—Rub smoothly together one 
pound of butter, free from salt, aud one and a half 
pounds of flour; the yolke of eight eggs, juice and a 
very little of the grated rind of one lemon, one ounce 
of stick cinnamon, ground and sifted ; stir in one and 
a quarter pounds of sugar and the well-beaten whitcs 
of the eggs; roll out in sugar. 

Magyiaxp Bowrit.—In two quarts of flour mix well 
one small tea-spoonfal of soda, one tea-epoonful of 
salt, and the same of cream of tartar; cnt well through 
it half a tea-cupful of butter, and add enough cold wa- 
ter to make a very stiff dough; work with the hands 
loug and well; roll quite thin, cut into biscuit, prick 
often with a fork, and bake well 

Ixpiay Fuavrexs.—Poor boiling water over one 
quart of Indian meal, using cnoagh water to moisten 
the meal well; when cool, add the yolke of four egex, 
salt to taste, and a small quantity of flour; thin to the 
proper conwstency with milk, and add the beaten 
whites, 

Mvtton.—Select a plump, compact leg of mutton, 
take out the bone, and fill the cavity with a dressing 
made of bread crumbs, a very little thyme, salt, pep- 
per, and bits of butter; moisten with oyster juice, and 
add about half a pint of oysters to the quantity of 
dressing required for one leg of mutton. Sew it up 
and place in boiling water, having it completely im- 
mersed; boil slowly half an hour; then place in a 
dripping-pan, pouring over tho meat a little of the 
liquor, basting frequently with it, 
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LADIES’ WINTER WRAPPINGS, FIGS. 1-19. 


Fig. 3.—Pateror witn Hoop. 
r pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, $1, 
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[For Front see Fig. 17, Page 708,] 7 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—PaLeror wit 









big. 4.—Tricor Beaver Paretor. 
[For Front see Fig. 18, Page 708. } 


For pattern and sme og see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-24. 
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Page 708. ] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Vig. 6.—Paueror wir Bows. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-36, 






Fig. 10. 
Crorn Paveror. 
—{For Back see 
Fig. 16, Page 708. ] 
Por description sce Supplement. 















Fig. 11.—Ciorn PB 
{For Front see Fig. 1, 
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Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-8. 


Figs. 1 and 5.—Gray Fer Bosnet, bound 
with a bias strip of gray gros grain, and trimmed 
with wide black lace and a gray satin spray of 
blossoms with gray velvet leaves, to which a long 
drooping vine is joined in the back, and gray gros 
grain bows and strings. Set a row of narrow 
uray blonde along the outer edge on the inside 
of the bonnet. 

Figs. 2 and 7.—Btack Vaivet Boxset, 
trimmed with velvet bows and black lace, a barbe 
of which falls over the chignon. _A trailing spray 
of wild roses is set on the left side of the bonnet 
and twined with the lace barbe. ‘Tulle and lace 
strings. 

Figs. 3 and 6.—Maroon Vetiver Bonnet. 
Bows and strings of velvet ribbon of the same 
color, A maroon ostrich feather and a poppy 
complete the trimming. A puffing of white sil 
illusion is set inside of the bonnet along the edge. 

Figs. 4 and 8.—Darx Green Fert Bonnet. 
The front of the bonnet is trimmed with a side- 
pleated strip of velvet, edged with a narrow rutile 
of the same material, on which aro set two up- 
right rows of black lace. On the left side of the 
bonnet is a velvet bow, and on the right side an 
olive spray and 
a seurf of illu- 
sion and lace, 
which falls over 
the back. Wide 









Fig. 1.—Patetot ror Cuitp rrom 
3 To 5 Yuars ovp.—Front. 3 To 


strips of illusion, edged with lace, and caught together with a | At pi 
scarf pin, serve for strings. 


THE LATER REVELATIONS OF POMPEII. 








For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 69-72. 
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Fig. 2.—Paceror ror Caitp rrom 
> YEARS oLp,—Back. 


ent, every picture of value which is unearthed is carefully 
sawed from the walls, secured in a solid frame, and transported to 
the National Museum (formerly the Museo Bourbonico) 
les. It is, singular that Pompeii itself should 
not only have given the hint, but also the method, of 
transferring and preserving frescoes, 
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‘The walls of Pompeii give us, by almost a mir- 
‘acle, certain knowledge of an art which may be 
said to have been known to us only by tradition. 
From the perishable nature of painting, even in 
fresco, its most durable form, the world could 
never have hoped to possess a single specimen 
of the pictorial art of the Grecks and Romang 
but for the singular chance (or design) by which 
they have been preserved. The value of the 
nens already ued is more than their ar- 
listic character. Not being portable, they were 
executed on the spot, and for the most part b 
local artists. Pompeii was but a third-rate city 
it had nearly been destroyed by an earthquake 
Icn years previous to its entombment, and the 
most of its frescoes must have been painted dar- 
ing that period of restorat What we now 
possess can not, therefore, b nsidered as more 
than the ordinary art of the age; bnt it is none 
tke less a basis of clear knowledge in regard to 
modes of-painting, treatment of subjects, and 
skill in the -various technicalities of the art. 
Many fine pictures must have been lost by the 
action of the weather since the first private dwell- 
ings of Pompeii were opened. Othets have been 
greatly damaged by neglect, while, incredible as 
it may seem, some were wantonly destroyed, iu 
former years, be- 
cause it was diffi- 
cult or expensive 
to detach the 
from the walls! 


































In the Temple 


HE, Bourbons have already been enguged for more 

than a hundred years, with long intervals of neg- 
lect, in the disinterment of 
Pompeii, and not more than 
two-fifths of the city have yet 
been laid bare. The first ex- 
cavations were not only so rude- 
ly made that many slight and 
delicate articles were lost, but 
much else was either disfigured 
or stolen, from the carelessness 


of Venus, adjoining the chief Forum of the city, there 
is still a picture to be seen in one of the chambe 
cupied by the priests—a f 
representing Bacchus pouring a 
goblet of wine over his panther, 
while he leans upon the shoul- 
der of Silenus, who plays the 
lyre. A close inspection of this 
picture revealed the fact that it 
had been transferred from a for- 
mer building, and was fastened in 



































Mute ron Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


with which the ruins were 
guarded. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years they 
have been so conduc’ 
as to destroy the h 
sible, and preser 
most possible. The Ital- 
jan government can af- 
ford but sixty thousand 
francs a year (which, how- 
ever, is very much more 
than the Bourbons ex- 




























its place by iron clamps ; 
and, further, that in mak- 
ing the transfer a spaee 
was left for the circula 
tion of air at its back, in 
order to preserve it from 
possible injury from 
damp. The Pompeiian 
paintings are now at- 
ranged in the same man- 
ner on the walls of the 
Museum at Naples. 





Mastie ror Girt From & TO 10 Yrans oLp. 
For description see Supplement. 





pended) for the work, so 

that only from thirty to forty laborers can be steadily em- 
ployed; but if the excavations advance slowly, they advance 
regularly, and save what they reveal. The ashes are now re- 
moved in horizontal sections, beginning at the top, and the 
walls can thas be strengthened as they are laid bare, preserving 
3 not only, in many 

cases, the arrang 
ment of the upp 
chambers, but— 
what is of much 
more importance— 
the frescoes which 
adorned the rooms 
below. How many 
of these latter 
treasures have been 
stolen, wantonly the employment 
destroyed, or lost For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 33-40. of a broad, warm 
by exposure to the field of color— 
weather we can only conjecture. ‘Those which remain | generally that which is now distinguished as ‘* Pom- 
n a collection unique of its kind in the world, and | peiian red”—with very gracefully and delicat 


The pictures on these 

walls, including the decorative arabesques, and those which have 
been allowed to remain in situ, in the houses of Pompeii, will 
number nearly, if not quite, a thousand. In Naples they form a 
marvelous gallery of antique painting, which has not, and can 
not have, its like in the world, 

The decorative 
painting of Pom 
peii has Been so 
extensively copied 
that its colors and 
its forms are now 
tolerably well 
known, and I need 
not describe it in 
detail. Its chief 
characteristic is 




































Fur-tixep Mantte ror Evperty Lapy, 








nestimable value for the insight which it gives us | ornaments of vines, birds, and seroll-work, dispos 
into ancient pictorial art. irregular panels, The object seems to have been, first, 








Fics. 1-8,—LADIES'’ WINTER BONNETS. 


Fig. 3.—Vetver Bonyet.—{See Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 7.—Frame or Fic. 2. 
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to cheer by the breadth and warmth of the 
ground-color, and then to pleasantly occupy the 
fancy with light, easily untangled labyrinths of 
form. Nothing could be better adapted for do- 
mestic architecture, and the wonder is that, 
having once been so generally employed, it was 
ever lost. 

The department of still-life is most amply il- 
lustrated. Fish, birds, game, fruit, and even 
drinking vessels were the usual fresco decora- 
tions of dining-rooms, of eating-honses, and even 
in some cases of the kitchen itself. Landscapes, 

ally in combination with architecture, or 
as backgrounds to inferior figure-pieces, are also 
frequent. Genre pictures, the existence of which 
denotes a certain amount of development and 
taste, are by no means rare. Of portraits, there 
are few, if any, which profess to have that ex- 
clusive character; but there are many faces and 
figures which betray an individuality that could 
only have been derived from living models. Re- 
ligious and mythical subjects are the most nu- 
Mmerous, and represent the highest skill; repe- 
titions of the same subjects enable us to deter- 
mine how far their treatment was in accordance 
with conventional or traditional ideas (like that 
of saints and Holy Families in the Italian 
schools), and in what particular the individual- 
ity of the artist expressed iteelf. This, the 
highest field of painting, is, of course, the most 
interesting and important. Here we find the 
finest works, whether original or copies of older 
pictures. 

One fact is worthy of notice. In hundreds of 
pictures, a single example of disagreeable, inhar- 
monious color can scarcely be found. The in- 
stinct of the ancients, never equaled since their 
time in regard to form, appears to have been 
fully as trae and delicate in regard to color. The 
common workman dealt in ruder effects, and was 
generally ignorant of the management of half- 
tints, which is so charming in the best pictures ; 
but if he never triumphed, at least he never of- 
fended. 

Our modern life is very barren of grace and 
beauty when contrasted with that of Pompeii, 
where the vulgarest wine-shop and the poorest 
abode of the mechanic had their ornamental fres- 
coes. Here, too, is another remarkable evidence 
of the skill of the cheapest workman. Where 
the paintings are simple patterns or arabesque 
borders, they were never executed by means of 
cut-out models laid upon the plaster and painted 
through, but with the ‘‘ free hand.” ‘The work- 
man had a ruler and compass, but no more ; and 
the slight differences in the repetition of the 
same forms in a border attest his dexterity even 
more than his want of it. . 

Painting and sculpture were necessities of all 
domestic or public life in Pompeii. Diomed, 
Marcus Lucretius, and Cornelius Rufus had their 
mosaic pavements, their marble and bronze stat- 
ues, their grottoes of shells, and their illustra- 
tions of Homer; but the fuller and soap-boiler 
had also their terra-cotta heroes and deities, and 
the pictures of their profession on their walls. 
In the wine-shop and the eating-house the guests 
sat under panels of still-life which, no doubt, 
made their mouths water. It is as difficult to 
find an undecorated wall in Pompeii as to find 
one tastefully decorated in London. The town 
must have been a grand panorama of art, and ev- 
ery street, or arch, or atrium, or peristyle a har- 
monious picture. What, then, must have been 
Baiz, and Capua, and the one supreme Rome? 





TRIMMED DRESSES. 


NE morning, not many months ago, my 
niece, Mary Flamston, came to make her 
usual daily call, and brought, as was her custom, 
her two little children to receive kisses and sugar- 
plums from their affectionate auntie. 4 heard 
their voices the moment my hall door opened, 
and while their ruffles and trimmings rat- 
tled against the balusters as they ascended to my 
sitting-room, I concluded to speak to Mary at 
once on a subject which had long troubled my 
pence of mind. She and her sister Kate had, be- 
fore their several marriages, lived in my house, 
and been educated and provided for as daugh- 
ters; therefore they were assured of my affection, 
and whatever I might say to them was certain to 
be received in a spirit of kindness. 

When my niéce entered the room, however, 
she and her lovely children looking like exotics 
just picked in a forcing-house, I had not the 
heart to say at once what I intended, and our 
conversation fell into the ordinary channels. 

“*How is Fred?” said I at last, after a few 
moments of chitchat. ‘‘I met him yesterday 
going down to his business, and I can’t say that 
he looks as flourishing as you do, Mary. The 
color that blooms perennially on your cheeks 
seems to have faded altogether from his. I wish 
he had as healthy a look as when he was a light- 
hearted young bachelor.” 

“‘T am sure I wish he had,” said Mary, so- 
bering down instantly; ‘‘but it’s not my fault, 
aunt, that he hasn't. All day long working away 
in that gloomy old counting-house! it is enough 
to use up any man sooner or later. I wish to 
goodness he would take more care of himself!" 

“© What does he work so hard for?” said I, in 
reply. ‘¢ When you married him, five years ago, 

‘ou said you could manage on a much smaller 
income than he has now, and I am sure he never 
looked delicate then.” 

“Well, auntie, you know expenses increase 
80, and even now, though we live so plainly, and 
never entertain, Fred says he hardly puts by any 
thing. You see, children are so very expensive.” 

‘“‘That is as they are brought up,” said I, 
coming back to my original intention in this in- 
terview; ‘‘and I must say, Mary, that I think 
money spent in the adornment of children is al- 
together thrown away. You and Kate were 
brought up without fluted flounces, embroidered 
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petticoats, or French nurses, and I never met 
more healthy, happy, or pretty children in my 
life.” 

Mary blushed a little, and surveyed with com- 
placency her two little daughters, who, arrayed 
in spotless white from crown to heel, were 
monuments of the seamstress’s and laundress's 
skill. 

‘Well, you know it is the fashion now ; every 
body does it; and, besides, Fred likes us all to be 
well and becomingly dressed.” 

“So do I, my dear, but overdress is not be- 
coming to any one; and if it is the fashion, that 
is no reason why one should go beyond one’s 
means to follow it.” 

“I don’t go beyond our means, auntie,” said 
Mary, looking a little hurt; ‘‘you know you 
never let us run in debt for any thing; and Fred 
pays my bills whenever they are presented ; and 
they are not half so big as Kate's, either,” she 
added, with a sigh. ‘‘ Now she dresses beauti- 
fully.” 

i Well, my dear, Kate has married a very rich 
man, who can afford to indulge her; but you mar- 
ried for love, and expected to economize. Now, 
begging your pardon, I think, for your income, 
you dress more than Kate—certainly more ex- 

nsively.”” 

“Oh, Aunt Sara! and Kate has just bought a 
*thousand-dollar camel’s-hair, and my very hand- 
somest did not cost more than two hundred and 
fifty !” 

“No matter ; it is fine enough for any lady to 
wear; and your husband denied himself his trip 
to the Adirondacks to purchase it. You ought 
to be perfectly contented.” 

“So I am, certainly; and I wouldn't have 
Kate's husband in place of my Fred for all her 
India shawls, of course; but, you see, it makes 
my things look so plain!” 

I now took a survey of my niece's dress, and 
beheld a new gray poplin, trimmed with an im- 
mense number of folds, buttons, gimps, beads, 
and fringes. I counted out aloud five different 
kinds of adornment on the several parts of her 
walking suit. She is an amiable woman, and 
though she looked annoyed, she only laughed 
when I ended my scrutiny. 

‘** Kate has no handsomer walking dress than 
this, I am certain; and I should be sorry to see 
her wear one more trimmed. ‘The original fabric 
is hardly discernible.” 

“Well, trimming is every thing to a dress 
nowadays ; and as I got it of Kate's dress-maker, 
T expect she will let me down easy as to the price. 
I am going to pay for it this morning.” 

“‘Then you may make up your mind to be 
muicted a hundred dollars at least. Kate never 
gets off for less than that, she informed me, for 
a handsome, fully trimmed dress.” 

“It is a good deal to pay, auntie; but look 
at the fit of it; and, besides, it hangs like a real 
French dress behind. That is the beauty of 
Madame Pliase’s cut. I had to have this one, 
whatever it might cost, and Fred said I was not 
to fret about the price.” 

“Exactly so; and he will only work the hard- 
er, and have a few more headaches to make up 
the difference between this and a dress made at 
home at one-tenth of the price.” 

“T hate dresses made at home, they look so 
dowdy,” said Mary, with a slight toss of her 
head ; ‘‘ we've got the money to enjoy ourselves, 
and why should [ not have what I want?” 

“*Simply because this money is bought with 
the health and life of your husband. When he 
married you you had nothing of your own what- 
ever, and you laughed at me when I told you 
that you would not be able to have a great many 
things yon were accustomed to. You had made 
up your mind to every sacrifice for Fred's sake, 
But look at itnow. Fred has succeeded wonder- 
fully in his business, and is making a large 
yearly income; but he has no time for rest or 
recreation, and his health is evidently suffering. 
What if he can manage to pay for all those 
things! It is wearing him out, and making 
him an old man before his time. Are you will- 
ing to give this price for your luxury? Look, 
now, at Emma and Lulu’s dresses,” I continued, 
waxing eloquent; ‘‘they are embroidered, they 
are fluted and ruffled, at an immense expense of 
labor and trouble, which will have to be paid for 
by some one; their sashes alone cost five dollars 
apiece, I am sure; and what does it all amount 
to? Somebody says, ‘How beautifully Mrs. 
Flamston dresses her children!’ and that is the 
whole of it.” 

“You don’t want the children to go like little 
beggars?” said Mary, looking tearfully at her 
befrilled darlings, who were inspecting their blue 
kid shoes with immense satisfaction. 

“No; noris that necessary. It is only against 
the Inxury of dress that I am inveighing. It is 
not the love of the comfortable and substantial 
that ruins Americans; it is the insidious taste 
that is creeping over us for finery, for decoration, 
and useless adornment. The icing on our cake 
is a perfect wonder of sugar architecture, and 
it is only when we cut the catable itself that we 
find it often made with bad eggs, unstoned rai- 
sins, and second-class flour. Pardon this home- 
ly simile; but women are no wiser or cleverer 
for trimmed dresses—only vainer and more ea- 
ger for admiration.” 

«Every body don’t dress,” said Mary at last, 
after a silence of some minutes. ‘‘ There is my 
neighbor Mrs, Brown; she wears her clothes for 
ever and ever, and people say she is stingy. I 
don’t believe she ever had a flounce to a dress in 
her life.” 

‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘she must be theone woman 
I saw out in my morning walk to-day who wore 
a plain skirt. I noticed, to my disgust, that 
even the girls carrying their work back to the 
sewing-machine shops had paltry attempts at 
that sort of finery, spending their hardly earned 
money in common gimps and fringes, so as to 
imitate the richer class. I admire Mrs. Brown, 








who has strength of mind enough to resist the 
universal tendency, and go on her way independ- 
ent of criticism. I do not believe she is miserly ; 
her husband is somewhat richer than Fred, to be 
sure, but see how well her children are educated ! 
She has no French bonnes, I admit, at enormous 
wages, with a bad accent and worse morals, to 
ruin them before they are out of the nursery, but 
they are admirably taught and thoroughly cared 
for in every way. Then Mrs. Brown gives large- 
ly to charities ; that you will admit to be impos- 
sible with rich dressing and a moderate income 
in this expensive city. I happen to know that 
she denies herself to a great extent, so that 
neither her husband nor her children nor her 
outside duties shall suffer by her. We belong to 
the same charitable society, and Mrs. Brown, in 
a plain dress, is always the first to head the list 
for any needed subscription.” 

Mary rose, evidently much impressed by what 
I had said, and stood a few moments reflecting. 

‘I believe you are right about those dirty 
French nurses,” she said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Sophie, 
whom I thought a miracle of fidelity, has turned 
out a regular thief. She has taken my gold 
thimble, and my initial note-paper ; and she goes 
to-day, to the delight of the whole family.” 

“And do be more careful of Fred,” I said, as 
I kissed her for good-by ; “* I know you love him 
dearly, but spare him as much as you can. His 
youth is passed in toiling for you and the chil- 
dren; let him feel that he is getting ahead, and 
that his blood and brains are not exhausted to 
increase the hoards of Madame Plissé. I should 
like to go out as a missionary to proclaim against 
the wicked luxury of the age; but I can do lit- 
tle, though I begin with my nearest and dearest 
at home.” 

I saw nothing of Mary for some days, but I 
heard afterward from Kate that her bill had been 
double what she expected, and this, with the 
unlooked-for character of my remarks, kept her 
away from my quiet habitation longer than any 
thing else had ever done. However, I did not 
regret what I had said. The pale, pleasant face 
of Fred Flamston met me so frequently in my 
dreams that it haunted my waking moments, 
and I longed to impress his wife with the fore- 
bodings that arose ever in my mind. It was to 
Kate that I told all my fears, but she was more 
giddy than her sister, and while kissing away 
some briny drops that fell below my spectacles, 
she laughed at me for a crouker, and said that 
my fears would never be realized. 

“* And Molly looks sweetly when she is well- 
dressed,” said the light-hearted young woman ; 
“and who would not wish to see her xo? Not 
I, surely.” 

“You ought not to wish her to dress any bet- 
ter than she can easily afford without strain on 
her husband's health. You, my dear Kute, 
would be doing a good action if you set her the 
example of simplicity, for it is your elegant ward- 
robe that is constantly a model for imitation in 
her eyes. Can not you make that sacrifice to 
sisterly affection? This constant talk, too, about 
new trimmings, the discussion of other people's 
jewels and cashmeres, this comparing of laces, 
is a lowering of the tone of conversation, and 
perfectly disgusting to sensible people. You and 

‘ary never indulged in such themes when you 

lived in this quiet little home with me.” 
‘*No, dear auntie ; but every thing is changed 
now. My husband is thirty years older than I, 
and we have no children, I dress to amuse my- 
self and kill time.” 

“Yes, and kill other people's husbands, who 
are not as rich as your own! I think Fred 
needs a journey to Europe most cruelly. If 
Mary had been economical he would now be able 
to give up his business, at least until he recov- 
ered his usual health. If I were a young man 
entering life | would never marry any woman 
who was fond of dress, or who was incapable of 
practicing prudence or self-denial—no, not if she 
was as beautiful as Aphrodite herself.” 

“Fortunately for us, the men are not 80 wise,” 
said Kate, laughing; ‘‘and as to Fred, we shall 
live to see him a fat old gentleman, with one of 
the largest bank accounts in the city!” 

As if to prove the fallacy of this pleasant 
prophecy, a note was handed in from Mary, tell- 
ing me that Mr. Flamston had been ill all night, 
and was so much worse this morning that my 
immediate presence was necessary. 

Kate and I, shocked by the painful news, lost 
no time in hurrying to Mary's house, finding a 
mournful confirmation of my forebodings in the 
sight of two doctors’ gigs at the door. 

The family physician met me in the hall, and 
at my request turned back to give me his opin- 
ion of the case. 

“*Tt is a very sudden thing, certainly, to all 
outward appearance,” he said; ‘‘ but he has not 
been really well for more than a year. I met 
him only a month ago, and advised him to give 
up business, at least for some time, and try 
perfect rest; but he said it was impossible, he 
could not afford to be idle even for a day; and 
you see the conseqnences. Hix brain is over- 
worked, and he may not now have strength to 
rally from the attack ; but, humanly speaking, it 
might all have been averted.” 

“You think he may die, then?” said I, my 
heart sinking with the words that so truly echoed 
all my sad presentiments. 

“*T hope not, but his case is critical. It isa 
very hard blow to his wife, who is utterly unpre- 
pared. I never saw a more broken-hearted 
woman.” 

This was all the comfort I got. Fred became 
rapidly worse, and a few days more saw the end 
of that short life which he had spent in laboring 
for ‘‘ the meat which perisheth,” and the fading 
vanities of a faithless world. 

Bitterly did my poor Mary lament her short- 
sightedness and folly; and although to society her 
husband’s illness bore the name of a bilious fever, 
and the old family doctor called it a decided 
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ease of ‘‘typhus mitior,” Mary and I are con- 
scious that his death was the result of trimmed 
dressex, 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own Corgesronpent. ] 


T is time to reconcile the contradictory state- 
ments which are put forth at this moment 

concerning the state of affairs in Paris. ‘* Noth- 
ing has changed,” say some; ‘this race is in- 
corrigible. ‘here is still the same luxury, the 
same expense, and the same extravagance ; the 
greatest calamities that could befall a nation 
have made no impression on these reckless 
Frenchmen, who learn nothing and forget noth- 
ing.” Others—thut is, the ardent and impatient 
reformers, who confound their wishes with the 
reality, and expect to see their hopes take form. 
at once, without considering how indispensable 
is time for all haman works—say, ‘‘ See what a 
change has taken place already! Formerly wool- 
en stuffs were never seen; now nothing else is 
worn: the ladies who used to drag after them 
long dresses of satin and velvet, covered with 
costly lace, appear now in simple dresses mado 
in the plainest style. The reformation that has 
been wrought in dress will soon be found in the 
government; for the disorders in the latter are 
always caused by the follies of the former.” 

So speak the two antagonistic schools, the 
pessimists and the optimists, and both are alike 
rightand alike wrong. An artistic people like our 
own, a nation civilized to refinement in a coun- 
try rich enough to support the most costly tri- 
umphs as well as the most terrible reverses, can 
not pass without a struggle from the luxury of 
the Lower Empire to Spartan simplicity. Ele- 
gauce will always remain a want, a necessity, an 
unconscious manifestation even of its nature tu 
this race devoted to grace ; but luxury proper— 
that luxury which was considered indispensable 
even when there was no means of paying for it ; 
that luxury which made its way into all house- 
holds, to become there the corroding canker of 
fortune and conscience; that luxury, without dis- 
appearing at once, and without being destined 
indeed to vanish wholly—from the rule is becom- 
ing the exception. This is the truth on a subject 
which is important not alone to cosmopolitan 
frivolity, bat also to the future of France. 

‘The Parisians have discovered this year what 
they knew in olden times; namely, that there is 
nothing more dressy than woolen fabrics, or that 
drapes more gracefully and makes finer folds; 
consequently their little feet, always so delicious- 
ly chaussée, trip along the pavement peeping co- 
quettishly from short suits of cashmere, cloth, or 
poplin de laine. 

Black has become a uniform, and a person al- 
most feels it necessary to apologize for being 
seen in any other color. Nevertheless, for this 
very reason, certain fastidious persons dissent 
from this monotony, and wear very dark blue- 
black cloth suits over a black silk skirt trimmed 
with flounces. A very pretty suit of this kind is 
composed of a skirt of Jead istre black taffetas 
with an over-skirt of blue-black cloth. The bot- 
tom of the latter is cut in large scallops, which 
are bound with a broad strip of black gros grain, 
wide enough to extend a considerable distance 
above the edge. The waist, of the same mate- 
rial as the over-skirt, has deep basques, scalloped 
and bound with gros grain. Over the waist is 
worn a cape of the same cloth, likewise scallo) 
and bound, and extending just below the elbow. 
The same style is made up in bronze green, 
brown, and cendres de Paris gray cloth, but al- 
ways with a black silk skirt. 

The reaction against suits is felt most of all 
among the ancient nobility, designated in Paris 
by the name of the Faubourg Saint Germain. 
‘There are seen demi-trained dresses of superb 
fabrics, but without trimming, over which are 
worn rich India shawls in the olden fashion; 
but this style must be limited of necessity, anc 
it remains to be seen whether it will be accepted. 

The most elegant and richest woolen. suits aro 
composed of an over-skirt and waist of cashmere, 
entirely covered with embroidery of soutache of 
the same color as the cashmere; these are worn 
over a silk skirt of the same shade as the cash- 
mere, trimmed with silk fringe to match the 
soutache, ‘ 

The most sumptuous visiting costumes consist 
of a satin skirt, trimmed with a velvet flounce of 
the eame color from ten to twelve inches wide, 
surmounted by three rather wide bias folds, the 
middle one of which is velvet, and the other two 
satin. Over this skirt is worn a polonaise of 
the same velvet as the flounce. ‘The skirt of 
the polonaise is draped three times horizontally 
from the waist. Polonaises are made of any 
fabric—cashmere, cloth, etc. 

We also see wrappings lined with cloth or 
with silk of a bright color; for instance, black 
lined with blue, violet, deep purple, or cherry. 
Revers of the collar and cutts, and sometimes at 
the bottom, show the lining. The most origi- 
nal of these wrappings is a dark brown velveteen, 
lined with light orange cloth, and corded with 
white. This combination of three tints is very 
effective. 

Almost all the new bonnets have capes and 
fronts; but they are not worn, like the bonvets 
of olden times, on the back of the head, but are 
set on the chignon, to which the cape is forced 
to conform, while the front is perched on the 
forehead. Certain bonnets, which look rather 
like opera head-dresses, are made of colored 
tulle, einbruidered by hand with floss silk of the 
same shade. (thers call to mind the Maintenon 
head-dress ; they are composed of a large ruche 
of black lace, set upright in such a manner as to 
form a kind of diadem, and, of course, trimmed 
with bows and satin flowers, ‘This kind of flow- 
ers is very much in favor; flowers and foliage 
ofall sorts are made of satin, with shaded petals ; 
these flowers are thought graver and more sub- 
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stantial than the muslin flowers, which are so 
easily crumpled. 

Evening dresses borrow their degree of ele- 
gance rather from the trimmings than the fabric 
employed ; for instance, dresses are trimmed 
with ruches and flounces of tulle of the same 
color as the dress that is, gray, lilac, or even 
black ; bluish-gray is still very much in fashion, 
although it is neither pretty nor becoming, for 
there are very few colors that do not suffer from 
its proximity. Elegant mantles are being made 
for opera cloaks of white, gray, blue, and pink 
cashmere, embroidered with gold and silver; 
black soutache is often interlaced with this em- 
broidery to preserve it from insipidity. 

Young girls wear mixed toilettes, brightened 
by the assemblage of colors without being costly ; 
for instance, a skirt of light green and white 
striped foulard is worn with a bright pink basque- 
waist, edged all round with a pinked ruche of 
pink silk; or the same pink waist with a blue 
and white or white skirt of linos or cashmere. 

Paris is peopled anew, and its foreign popula- 
tion has also returned; we see, however, more 
English than Americans. As to the Germans, 
it being their habit to meditate and not to spend, 
their total disappearance has little effect on the 
trade of Paris, which has more orders than it 
can fill, For instance, the receipts of one store, 
the Magasin du Louvre, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand dollars more last month than in the corre- 
sponding month in the previous year. ‘The night- 
ly receipts of the theatres are larger than ever 
before: to cite only the Comédie Francaise, 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur” is yielding fourteen hun- 
dred dollars nightly; but the play is a great 
favorite, and is admirably represented hy Mes- 
demoiselles Favart and Plessy. The Orleans 

rinces and princesses visit the theatres frequent- 

ly, and are always welcomed with an enthusiasm 
in which there seems mingled a feeling of remorse 
that the personages of the Lower Empire should 
ever have been placed above men and women of 
their pure lives. It is already known that they 
will live in Paris next winter, and that their hos- 
pitable doors will be open, if not to the songs of 
‘Theresa, at least to classic music; if not to witty 
doggerel, at least to true poetry ; if not to operas 
bouffes, at least to healthy literature; if not to 
half-nude women, at least to all that is lofty and 
honorable in both hemispheres. How refreshing 
will be the contrast with the last twenty years! 
Emme.ing RayMonp. 





RICARDO’S BENEFIT. 


* ICARDO, THE CHAMPION ATHLETE OF 

EUROPE, IN HIS WONDER-INSPIRING EVO- 
LuTIoNs. RICARDO, THE UNEQUALED ACROBAT, 
IN HI8 MARVELOUS, UNRIVALED PERFORMANCE 
ON THE VIBRATING WIRE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE INFIRMARY OF THI8 TOWN.” 

I read the glaring letters rather more thought- 
fully than I would have cared to confess, but my 
eyes rested longest on the one large red line in 
the centre of the long poster: 


“NINETTE, THE EQUESTRIAN QUEEN.” 


Did Ninette, the star of the Royal Cirque 
d'Afrique, ever stop, as I did, to read the words 
that were so familiar? Did she ever feel, as I 
did, a thrill of pride at seeing our two names the 
chief attractions in the list? Did she ever feel, 
as I did, that we two, who were connected so 
closely— 

“ Signor Ricardo,” cried a gay, clear voice be- 
hind me, “does it feel like looking at yourself 
in a glass?” 

I-tured quickly to Ninette, the gladness of 
my heart shining in my eyesas I met hers. And 
well might my heart and eyes be glad to see 
Ninette. Ah! so plainly can I recall, as I write 
of her, the little figure beside which I walked so 
happily that day—that day, for the last time. 
The slight, small, supple form, whose every 
movement had a free, light grace which was like 
the unconscious grace of a little child, The 
bright, small face whose white skin never need- 
ed powder, and whose pink cheeks never needed 
paint. ‘The big, blue, restless eyes, and the short 
fair curls which lay flat on the low white fore- 
head. With the brilliant look of perfect health 
on her face—with the arch glance in her merry, 
mischievous eyes—with the tasteful, picturesqne 
dress which she always chose, Ninette was a 
picture to gladden any heart indeed. 

“*T see it is a grand new programme on pur- 

for to-night’s performance,” I said, as we 
Vralked on; ‘‘and I see, too, that I am intended 
to eclipse you all.” 

‘© Or rather to eclipse yourself, Ricardo. You 
surely can not imagine it would be possible for 
you to eclipse the Equestrian Queen ?” 

As Ninette spoke we passed a high wall on 
which blazed a huge colored picture represent- 
ing a girl in an unnatural costume, standing in 
an unnataral position on the neck of a most un- 
natural horse. I turned away my efes, for this 
was supposed to be Ninette. 

“What a look of repugnance, Ricardo!” she 
said, with her young, musical laugh. ‘* Don't 
you think it like me?” 

**As much like yon,” I answered, ‘‘as the 
bare, sanded circus ring is like a sunlit meadow 
of sweet flowers.” 

Looking at her as I spoke, I saw the color 
mount in her soft, bright cheeks. Not for a mo- 
ment did I imagine that my words had called it 
there, and looking for the cause, I noticed that a 
gentleman who met us had raised his hat to 
Ninette with a long look of admiration. And 
then I walked on beside her still more thought- 
fully. 

You seem very cross, Ricardo,” said Ninette, 
presently, glancing coquettishly into my face; 
‘*7 mean crogser even than usual.” 

“©Who was that gentleman, Ma-2moiselle 
Ninette?” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘<T’'m not quite sure about his name,” she an- 
swered, with cool slowness. ‘‘He is a captain 
in the militia here, and he admires the Eques- 
trian Queen immensely.” 

“T su 80.” 

“Yes; he admires me very much indeed,” 
she continued, carelessly ; ‘‘so he comes to every 
performance.” 

“Tt is well, Ninette, that you win admira- 
tion,” I said, with quiet coldness; ‘‘ you love it 
so dearly.” 

‘Don't be grand, Ricardo,” she laughed, sau- 
cily; ‘just because you do not win it—nor love 
it dearly. Why, of course I love admiration. 
Stars always do.” 

“Do they?” I said, my eyes full of it as I 
turned to read her brilliant face. 

“The sort of admiration I like,” answered 
Ninette, with complacency, ‘‘is Captain—oh, 
what shall I call him?—Captain Attendant’s ; 
it has a charming halo of mystery and romance 
about it. And the sort of admiration I don’t 
care at all for is that I win from our own com- 
pany: your own, Ricardo, for instance, wearies 
me beyond all words.” 

“*You tell me this very often,” I said, speak- 
ing unsteadily ; ‘‘ but I can not help its being 
yours through all.” v 

“Why don’t you give it to Josephine?” in- 
quired Ninette, with nonchalance, ‘‘or to one 
of the other girls?” 

“Such an idea is simply ridiculous,” I an- 
swered, in passionate scorn, ‘‘My love was 
won from me before either you or I could pre- 
vent it; now it must be yours forever. You 
know this through all your treatment of me. 
Whether you are kind in this treatment, your 
own heart may tell you.” 

“*Thank you, signor; but my own heart is 
very comfortable. I will not disturb it by un- 
necessary questioning. I wish you were as com- 
fortable, for your own sake. How are you to 
get through your marvelous and unrivaled per- 
formance on the vibrating wire, 0 Champion 


‘Athlete, if you make yourself uneasy over tri- 


fles? Remember what is expected of you to- 
night. Monsieur says” (we always spoke of the 
manager as monsieur) ‘‘that every seat will be 
filled, and that we shall have a grand night. He 
almost seems provoked about it, because he reaps 
no benefit ; but I say, if we do profess to aid the 
Infirmary, let our aid be worth accepting. I 
wish I was going to do something great in such 
a cause, Ricardo, as well as you.” 

“Tt was given me to do,” I put in, sullenly: 
“*T didn’t offer.” 

“Never mind that. You will help in a good 
cause; and I should like (in the same cause) to 
have ridden as I learned to do in Morocco. I 
would have performed what monsieur announced 
there as my Moorish Feat, if he would have per- 
mitted it.” 

“Oh no!” I cried, quickly. ‘‘ Never again, 
I trust, Ninette.” For once I had seen Ninette 
make the daring leap, standing on one foot on 
Black Hawk’s neck, and my heart beat with fear 
at the very mention of it now. 

“Oh! I would,” she laughed ; ‘and yet I do 
believe I’m glad I’m not going to do it. I only 
feel I ought to have insisted upon it, for I expect 
monsieur merely waited for that. As it is, the 
chief honor of this benefit night devolves upon 
you, Signor Ricardo, and I am jealous,” 

**You know as well as I do, Ninette,” I an- 
swered, rather hotly, ‘‘that you are always the 
one great attraction of the circus—monsieur 
knows it too—and that your name standing 
alone is a more powerful magnet to the public 
than mine is with all my feats emblazoned after 
it.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she returned, laughing 
coolly. ‘‘ Now, good-by. I'm going to drink 
tea with monsieur.” 

With a quick little nod she ran into the man- 
ager’s lodgings, and I walked on to my own 
with my thoughts still full of her. How I loved 
her! So oddly, too, that sometimes my own 
love almost bewildered me; its persistency hav- 
ing no hope in it, yet its hopelessness having no 
despair. It was a love that never was moved by 
her indifference or scorn, and never weakened 
byhercontempt. Shewas proud of herown beau- 
ty and of her power over us all, and she never 
attempted to hide this—never domineering over 
the female performers, who were all older and 
plainer than herself, but domineering most des- 
potically over every male performer in the cir- 
cus. But she did it so prettily and bewitching- 
ly that I was not the only one who had. laid his 
love at her feet to be trampled on at her girlish 
pleasure. I had but poor health even then, and 
this was one source of Ninette’s merry sarcasm. 

“The Champion Athlete has not an athletic 
appearance,” she used to say. ‘‘I fear the sign- 
or is weak in every way.” And then, with her 
eyes full of radiant health, she would demurely 
recommend me a winter in the South—just be- 
cause the winter was coming on, and we were in 
the North. ‘‘I must laugh at you, Ricardo,” 
she would sometimes say: ‘‘I get so dreadfully 
tired of yon unless I turn you into ridicule.” 

And I knew that she spoke truth. 

I was thinking, as I ever was, of this love of 
mine, and wondering how Ninette would choose 
to treat me to-night, when, with my great-coat 
over my performing dress, I entered the mana- 
ger’s anteroom. I was late, for 1 had not been 
well enough to hasten, and all the company had 
assembled, lounging or bustling about according 
to their appointed tasks. 

‘¢Late, O Monarch of the Vibrating Wire,” 
said Ninette, as I hesitated before her, looking 
at her half enthralled and half amused. She 
was leaning against the table, in her crimson 
velvet habit—for she had no wonderful feats to 
perform to-night—the little crimson cap, with 
its white feather, set coquettishly on one side of 
her bright, fair curls. 

“You look,” she continued, saucily, ‘‘as if 


you had risen from a sick-bed to perform for the 
sick. How interesting!” 

I moved into the dimly-lighted building which 
surrounded the tent, and looked in at the per- 
formance. 

“The cirens is crowded,” Ninette whispered, 
as she sauntered out with me. ‘‘I hardly ever 
remember our having such a crowd, Ricardo.” 

“* And I hope we never shall have it again,” I 
panted, unbuttoning my coat. ‘‘The place is 
stifling.” 

“‘Oh, T hope we shall,” she laughed, merrily ; 
“*T should like to see hundreds turned away 
from the doors, and no room left inside even for 
one child more.” 

Ah! Ninette, how soon you were to have your 
wish fulfilled! 

“<We shall have a splendid gift for the hos- 
pital,” she continued ; ‘‘ but, Ricardo, what do 
you think? A clergyman here, who was going 
to have a service in his church on Sunday espe- 
cially for the Infirmary, has declined to do so 
now because we have taken up its cause. Ho 
thinks—he says"—Ninette’s voice was low and 
puzzled here, and her eyes angry—‘‘he says if 
it will accept money earned—so, his conscience 
does not allow him to give it money from God’s 
house. Why don't you answer?” she went on, 
impetuonsly, as I paused. “*Why don't you say 
something angry ? 

“It isn’t worth speaking of,” I replied, though 
I think my heart was as hot as her own. “It 
is only worth laughing over.” 

And then Ninette, looking searchingly into my 
face, did laugh her clear, happy laugh, though the 
puzzled look still shone in her bright, excited 
eyes. 

‘*Yes, we shall send a worthy present to the 
hospital, I hope and trust and believe,” she con- 
tinued, slowly, ‘‘but our help is only to Jower it 
—or, at least,” she went on, as I tried to inter- 
rupt her in hasty dissent, ‘‘ good men think so.” 

“One man—and who ought to be good,” I put 
in, contemptuously. 

“One man," she rejoined, the puzzled look 
deepening again, ‘speaking for many who think 
as he does, and who understand this as we can 
not. And yet—and yet—Ricardo, look at that 
mass of eager, expectant faces. Why do they 
come to see us, why do they encourage us, if we 
sin in what we do? Why doesn’t the world show 
us so in the only way which there would be no 
withstanding? Does this thought bewilder you 
too, Ricardo?” 

It had bewildered me many and many a time, 
but I could not tell her so, for the very shadow 
of the fear that this life in which we were so 
much together might be wrong made me shiver 
coldly. Her earnestness, which had been almost 
appealing, vanished suddenly. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
she said, with her quick laugh, tossing back the 
bright little head in its velvet cap; ‘‘all lives 
have their aching, troublesome moments, I sup- 
pose. There! they are waiting for your first 
feat and your greatest. Go on, signor, and 

rosper.” 

With her pleasant words in my ears, I went in 
amidst the deafening applause of the crowd, and, 
bowing slightly, walked coolly across the ring. 
I thought nothing of the mass of faces rising in 
rows, but I remembered that Ninette could see 
me, and that she had said I was helping in a 
good cause. I felt that I performed as I had 
hardly ever performed before, and the long ap- 
plause was again and again renewed as I left the 
ring. What would Ninette say? Would she 
congratulate me? Passing throngh the dimly 
lighted building outside the tent, where the horses 
waited, I caught sight of two figures standing 
aside in the shadow—Ninette and the gentleman 
whom we had met that morning—talking low and 
earnestly. Ihad often noticed him in the circus, 
and noticed his evident admiration of Ninette 
(but then, did not every one gaze at her in admi- 
ration?); still I had never seen him out there 
among us before, and I started as I came up to 
them in the gloom. Ninette carelessly turned 
her eyes upon me for a moment, then went on 
talking—coquettishly and flippantly, it seemed 
tome. I took her horse from the man who was 
bringing it forward, and myself Jed it toward her. 

‘*Are you ready, Mademoiselle Ninette?” I 
asked, my voice trembling against my will... 

““Ready? Why?” she inquired, with slow 
contempt. 

‘* Allow me— oh, pray allow me, mademoi- 
selle,” exclaimed the stranger, starting forward. 
And Ninette, smiling, put her foot into his hand. 

Seating herself in the saddle with the utmost 
ease, she carelessly, as it seemed, backed Black 
Hawk against me. ‘‘Signor Ricardo,” she said, 
haughtily, ‘‘is this the spot where the gentlemen 
of our company usually rest between their exer- 
cises in the ring?” An ironical answer rose to 
my lips, but I withheld the words. 

“Stand back, if you please, signor. Must 
7 always follow me, always haunt me? Stand 

ack.” 

With a quick change of voice, and a bright 
shy smile, she bent to take her little gilded whip 
as the officer handed it to her. 

“¢ Thanks, Monsieur le Capitaine.” And while 
she bent gracefully, and seemed to be only strok- 
ing the neck of the splendid black horse, she 
reined him in, skillfully and imperceptibly, until 
he touched my shoulder. 

“Gently, gently, my hawk,” she said, feigning 
utter unconsciousness of my presence, ‘‘ would 
you fly too soon?” Then, with a most demure 
little face, she cantered through the opening in 
the canvas, 

‘A most proud and bewitching little Eques- 
trian Queen,” said the young efficer, appearing 
much amused by my discomfiture; ‘‘but, like 
old Rome, I suppose you can well ‘bear the 
pride of her of whom yourself are proud.’” 

I turned away without answering ; and for the 
first time Ninette performed without my eyes fol- 
lowing her graceful motions. The strange gen- 
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tleman moved to the opening into the tent, but 
when she rode back, flushed and triumphant 
after her success, he came forward again eager- 
ly. She drew up her lissome little figure with a 
dash of odd pride, and turning Black Hawk rap- 
idly aside, sprang to the ground unassisted. Her 
part was played for that night, and, while the 
loud clapping within was continued, she walked 
slowly out into the darkness, her long crimson 
habit over her arm, her little cap pushed from 
her bright, excited face, and her eyes raised to 
the young officer who walked beside her. 

Thus I watched them going together under 
the awning out into the night, and then I went 
back to complete the ‘‘ wonder-inspiring evolu- 
tions” which the crowd waited for, while my 
heart seemed breaking in its jealousy. 

After that all is a burning confusion in my 
brain until one evening when I awoke to con- 
sciousness in the hospital for which I had been 
performing, and heard the physicians (who had 
seen me fall, and had attended pityingly upon 
me ever since) whisper that all would be well in 
time. 

‘*Ricardo, dear fellow,” said monsieur, com- 
ing forward softly, and bending to whisper ta 
me, “thank God, all will be well. The worst 
18 over. 

I hardly knew when the knowledge dawned 
upon me or how; but as I lay there, my old 
companions clustering round me, I knew that I 
had performed among them for the last time. I 
knew that life had most wonderfully and merci, 
fully been spared me, but that I should never 
walk again. I do not remember that the knowl. 
edge came with any sharp or bitter pain; I think 
it was a quiet, hopeless conviction from the first. 
They had given me a small room in the hospital 
to myrelf; partly to spare others the sight o my 
suffering ; partly, perhaps, as monsieur said, be~ 
cause I had hurt myself in their cause. 

So the days and nights passed on, and slowly, 
slowly brought me a little ease at last. 

One morning monsieur, entering my room 
with a brighter face than usual, told me Ninette 
had come to see me. I felt the blood rush into 
my wan face as I took her little warm hand in 
both my own. 

‘Oh! yon are so much better, Ricardo,” she 
said, her small lips trembling a little as she look- 
edat me. ‘We shall soon have you back in 
your place among us.” 

I shook my head slowly. 
nette.” 

“* Why ?” she asked, in feigned astonishment. 

“T shall never walk again any where, I think, 
Ninette; certainly not on the vibrating wire. I 
know I must be a—be lame all my life; and I'm 
trying, as I lie here, to get accustomed to the 
thought, and to feel prepared.” 

‘*No! no!” she cried, quickly. ‘‘ Don’t ti 
to get accustomed to it, Ricardo. Try to thin 
of getting well, and that will help you to do so.” 

“Will it? Then I will try,” I answered, 
struggling with my sadness. “When do you 
leave here ?” 

“Leave here? Oh, I don’t know. Not till 
you are well, I should think. Why, Ricardo,” 
she added, as I smiled incredulously, ‘don’t 
you know that to-night we are all going to per- 
form your benefit? You've not heard, you 
say? , What has monsieur found to talk to 
you about, then? for he talks to me of nothing 
else. I wish I could have brought you one of 
the enormous bills, headed ‘ Ricardo’s Benefit,’ 
in letters as large as myself. You always were 
fond of reading your own name in the bills, 
weren't you ?” 

“‘Yes—with yours,” I answered, intently 
watching the bright face. 

‘* Well, you would have seen mine too to-day 
nt lets almost larger, for I am going to— 
Tide. 

“‘Of course,” I answered, with a faint smile, 
while I wondered a little at the sudden change 
in her voice. ‘‘ What audience would there be 
if you did not, Ninette ?” 

“*None,” she laughed. ‘‘ You must wish me 
success before I go away. But here’s monsieur 
come to dismiss me. I've been telling Signor 
Ricardo,” she added, as the manager joined us, 
‘‘various particulars of his benefit—how very 
willingly we all give our services, how all the 
town is patronizing us.” 

“* And did she tell you,” asked monsieur, with 
a pleased and excited look, “‘ how I offered to 
double the price of admission if any one would 
promize a novelty? and how she herself imme- 
diately proposed to perform her Moorish Feat ? 
Til show you one of the handbills. Here it is. 
‘Mile. Ninette, the Equestrian Queen, on her 
magnificent steed Black Hawk, will—’” 

“Oh no, no! you must not let her,” I exclaim- 
ed, in hasty fear. ‘‘Oh, monsienr, it is most 
rash and dangerous.” 

Monsieur smiled as he put the handbill back 
into his pocket, and Ninette rose with a vexed 
glance across at him. 

“* Do forbid her to do this,” I cried again. 

“(Mile. Ninette is such a superb horsewom- 
an,” the manager said, ‘‘that if she feels she 
can accomplish it safely and brilliantly, I feel it 
too. And it will make to-night’s performance 
an unrivaled success. She has done it before, 
you know; and a gorgeous and unprecedented 
triumph it was.” 

“It is a willful risking of life,” I faltered, the 
tears starting in my weakness. ‘‘I shall be 
miserable.” 

“*T shall not,” laughed monsieur, rising. ‘‘ I 
have too much confidence in Ninette.” 

“Don’t think about it at all, Ricardo,” Ni- 
nette said, giving me her hand as she prepared 
to leave. ‘‘I should never have told you my- 
self, because I know how invalids worry them- 
selves about the safest and most trifling things. 
I have made up my mind to do it, and Black 
Hawk understands that same entirely.” 

“Oh! do not venture it, Ninette,” I whisper- 


“* Never again, Ni- 
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‘arnestness. ‘‘ Say 
‘ered, laughing light- 
d, steady quietness, 
ith my feeble hands, 


you before the per- 
ter a little dismal 


asked eagerly, as T 
“* Will you come iu 


shat,” she answered,’ 
“*T have a startling 
not recognize me.” 
om then, and Ninette 
about to follow him. 
ly, as I feasted my 
when I saw you first 
bit, quite rasty, I re- 
vat in your hand, with 
t touching the ground, 
1 you since, you have 
1 were that day—and | 


elvet habit,” she laugh- 
ted article now ; and— 
then, Ricardo?” 

we” 


her step was soft and 


e. 
d thonght of her; pic- 
figure that would come 
atrical dress, The twi- 
ay silent room, and then 
hlessly, for I knew she 
Yet so noiselessly she 
amy waiting ears could 
step. Without a word 
d her. Then she stood 
lips parted with an irre- 
eyes brimming over with 
in-no gay, unusual dress’; 
sup in one hand the old 
: other dangled the little | 
and her head was | 
fair curls. 
breaking my wondering 
o, I feel as if, through all 
pless, 1 conld dream that 
all that I wildly dreamed 
saw you so for the first 
: coming as you are; but 
age your dress again, you 
t costume.” 
» her cheeks, and her eyes 








at; but can not von think, 
see me now, Ricardo? as 
“he people are passing the 
-ds,” she went on, turning 
the window: “TI expect a 
ave ever had iu England. 
nor.” 
so,” [said, very earnestly ; 
yw they go to see your wild 
ste. How terrible it will 
nse who love you!” 

quick langh, but did not 


3 of Captain Attendant, [ 
But you need not, for I 
hin since the night yoo— 
I again,” 

sjvang up in my heart. 
jarling, turn your face 
less here, and shall so soon 
Come to me for these few 





une up to me, and laid her 
orehead, 


“RICARDO'S BENEFIT.” 


hand. I think,” she added, with a little sigh, 
“that every thing that comes naturally to us 
seems as if it was to be bad for us. Do you— 
do you remember what the clergyman here said 
when we performed for this hospital? Oh, I 
should so like to know if that could be true.” 
‘*Can it be true, dear, when our Father's mer- 
cy is as wide as heaven?” 
“Hush, Ricardo!” she interrupted, with a 
qnick breath; ‘‘you and I do not understand 
that kind of thing, and—we may be hoping with- 
out foundation. He said—said it and wrote it 
and published it—that no modest English girl 
would do what—I do; and that no ndble and 
pure-minded man would make himself a specta- 
cle, and willfully risk his life as—as you did. 
Oh, Ricardo, was it true?” 

“No,” I said, firmly and quietly. 

‘* know I've been thoughtless and flippant,” 
she went on, very low; “I know I haven't tried 
as I might have tricd to make my life noble; 


; but I don’t feel that my heart has been different 


from the hearts of modest English girls ; and in- 
deed — indeed — my life has been more full of 
temptation than that of any girl who has a quiet, 
guarded home.” 

She bent her head, and as I laid my weak fin- 
gers on the soft curls, one deep sob shook the 
little kneeling figure, but when she rose licr eyes 
were very bright behind their glistening lashes. 
She did not say a word of farewell to me. With 
a strange, brave, struggling smile, which would 
have vanished with a word, she hesitated a mo- 
ment; her cheeks flushing and her lips wistful. 
‘Then quite suddenly, with just the slight gesture 
with which she acknowledged the plaudits of the 
crowd, she left me. 

T lay and listened as the carriages rolled past 
the Infirmary gates; and presently, across the 
river, I conld hear our own band strike up mer- 
rily. [ could follow in fancy the whole perform- 
ance as I lay with the programme before me and 
the well-known airs to guide me. At last, with 
a quickened beating of my heart, I felt that the 
time was come for Ninette’s appearance. I knew 
the very tane with which the band wonld greet 
her. - Ah! there it was; but drowned almost in 
a loud, prolonged applause. ‘Then — knowing 
she was performing—I lay there quivering in 
every limb. 

It was just ay one of the hospital physicians 
and a nurse came into my room, that a great 
shout rose on the other side of the river, and 
rolled juyonsly across to me. My blood burned 
in my veins, 

“That is to greet her after her leap,” I said, 
speaking aloud and rapidly in my intense relief. 
“ Thank God, it is over!” R 

“*T, too, am glad it is over," said the physi- 
cian, gravely: ‘‘such a feat should never have 
been attempted.” 

** And yet every one is gone to see it,” I an- 
awered, passionately, as the nurse turned my 
pillows, ‘‘ Why did they encourage her?” 

‘Such things would be done in any case," he 
answered; ‘‘at least we judge so; though per- 
haps we do not try it; for certainly every onc 
has gone to sce this leap to-night; all our own 
household, like every one else's. Yet how can 
we help disapproving such a dangerous act, per- 
formed, too, by a young and beantifal girl, whose 
life must be one long temptation to display—if 
to nothing worse ?” 

“* Listen!” I cried, in sudden terror, pushing 
away the nurse, and starting up with panting 
breath. ‘Did the band stop then—suddenly ¢ 
Hark! it is all silent.” 

1 remember faltering incoherent appeals to be 
taken to the circus; and I remember how they 
tried to soothe me, laying me back upon the bed, 
and drawing down the blind before my wild and 





of course, is bad for you, 
snderly ; ‘and I know it is 
; it unnerves my heart and 


staring eyes. But in that hush across the river 
I knew that I bad had my death-blow. 
They brought me no tidings for days. They 


kept me in darkness within and without. But 
when at last my brain was calm again, and my 
eyes had lost their restless fever, they told me 
some few particulars of that fearful night. 
Ninette had performed her dauntless feat with 
perfect success. While she stood daintily upon 
his neck, Black Hawk took his leap smoothly 
and safely. But the astonished crowd had not 
been satisfied with this. With a persistent cry 
they had summoned her again, and summoned 
her in my name. . 
‘* As the seats for to-night have been taken at 
double price,” she had said, laughingly, to mon- 
sieur, “‘ I owe the audience a double appearance.” 
And so she had ridden in again triumphantly, 
and, springing lightly upon the neck of her horse, 
had prepared again for her wonderful leap. 
‘Then came the hush—though no one ever 
could tell me exactly how it had occurred, 
some saying Ninette was unusually excited b; 
her brilliant feat, and some that she was tired. 
She fell—fell with a light, sudden fall, which 
would not have hurt her, perhaps, but that her 
temple struck the boards which separated the 
front row of spectators from the ring. 
‘Thank God that there had been no struggle! 
There was one deep red stain upon the soft, fair 
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curls; bat no anguish on the young, dead face 
when they lifted it so gently. 

In the rare, sweet dreams which visit me as | 
lie here I always seo Ninette just as I saw her 
first—just as I saw her last, And when | 
awake I am almost glad to see, in the fare, 
round me, that the time is drawing very near 
when I shall see her once again. 








MURS. CHARLES MOULTON. 


TO those Americans who within the last eiylt 

years have visited Paris the name of Mn. 
Charles Moulton will be familiar, Through her 
graces and beauty of person, and the superadded 
charm of a magnificent voice, she was distin- 
guished among her own countrymen, courted by 
the elegant and refined society of the capital, 
and at the imperial court the ever-welcome and 
respected guest. The portrait of this lady we 
engrave in the present number. Mrs. Moulton 
is American by birth and education. She wasa 
Miss Greenough, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and granddaughter of the late Judge SP, p. 
Fay, of that place. She gave early indications of 
the possession of a remarkable voice. Reared with 
comfortable surroundings, no pains were sparedto 
give her the earliest and best instruction attain. 
able in Boston and New York. While yet tery 
young she went to London, and studied ander 
Garcia, who finally sent her, with a flattering 
letter, to the great Romani at Florence. At this 
time Miss Greenough married Mr. Moulton, of 
Paris. In the society of that city she had 
opportunity of exbibiting her wonderful powen, 
‘The result was a marked success, not only xmong 
her cultivated auditors, but likewise with the 
gieat masters Rossini and Auber, both of whom 
took great delight in teaching her their farorite 
compositions. 

While a resident of Pavis Mrs. Moulton, ac. 
companied by a relative, visited the celebated 
Delsarte, renowned for his original method of 
teaching elocution and musical expression. Mr, 
Moulton was told by Auber to approach Delsarte 
in the réle of a novice, as one who sought de 
mentary instruction in his art. She acted upon 
this suggestion, and introduced herself as a per- 
son of this description. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said 
he, ‘sing me a few bars, that I may judge of 
your method.” 

Mrs. Moulton seated herself at the piano, 
and had barely uttered half a dozen notes, whes 
Delsarte detected the attempted pleasantry. 
“Stop, Mademoiselle. You havo come bere 
to make fun of me; you are no novice. Now 
if you will be pleased to act seriously it will give 
me pleasure to hear you sing.” Whereapoa 
Mrs. Moulton sang to him. At the conclusion 
of her first song Delsarte turned to the relative 
who accompanied Mrs. M., and said, “It is 
the greatest voice in the world!” Heretofore 
Mrs. Moulton’s voice has been heard rarely bat 
in social life. Circumstances have occurred in- 
ducing her to appear publicly in concert, and she 
made her first appearance in New York on the 
evening of October 16. Mrs. Moulton appear: 
at the very maturity of-her powers ; fresh, young, 
and distinguée, with a voice whose richness, cul- 
tivation, and sympathetic tenderness win rev 
appreciation. 


MRS. CHARLES MOULTON. 
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Irish Guipure Collar, 
igs. 1-3. 

Tus collar, which 
made with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 100, consists of 
separate crochet figures, 
which are partly worked to- 
gether and partly joined 
by short button-hole stitch 
bars ornamented with pi- 
cots. In doing this the il- 
lustration must be careful- 
ly observed. Each of the 
ate parts consists of 

centre rosette, 
shown in full size 
by Fig. 2, of three 
five-cornered leaves (see Fig. 3), and of a coiled 
stem. These sections of each part are worked 
together, excepting the sm rings in the 
centre of the rosettes and le: , Which are cro- 
cheted separately and then sewed on. F 
the work at the middle of a rosette as follows: 
A foundation of 6 st. (stitch) closed in a ri 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch) ; on this the 
Ist round.—10 sec. (single cro- 
chet); finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. 
of the roun 2d round.—* 3 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the next 


























ig. 1.—Inisn Gurrvre 
CoLiar. 















































the tassels 


































se. of the preceding round; re- “o ri 
peat nine times from 3d e 
round.—* 8 ch., L sc. onthe next as” 





scallop of the preceding round @& 
formed of 3 ch. ; repeat nine times 

from *; finally, 3 more ch. 4th round.—Always 4 sc. 
each scallop of the preceding roand. ‘The 5th round con 
of sc., which are worked on the back vein of each sc. 
preceding round, and on a foundation of medium-s' 
‘This round must be broken at three points, ot 
illustration, Fig. 1, from which points the leave 
as fol 5 sl. on the foundation th 
stem), a ring of 7 ch., on which work 7 
the centre of the leaf; then on the fi 
on these, and passing over the last o 


on 
sts 





stitches. 
similar manner, 





—SECTION 
su GurPuRR 
“OLLAR, 
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ows: 














»oint and the stem 
f. For the ro- 





hown by Fig. 11 
work, first, from the mid. 
dle one ring of chain 





stitches and single cro: 
chet, then three leaf-cir 
cles of chain stitch 
lops, as shown by the il 
Instration, and on each of 
these work in single cro- 
chet and double crochet. 











ing 5 


foundation 
don the last 


CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES. 
HE history of these 


time-keepers js curious, 
the word original 










round, 
. on the 
thread only. Now, as shown by Fig. 3, work two rounds of ch. and 
sc., between which fusten to the ring in the middle, and, going back 
from the point of the leaf on the foundation thread, work one round of 
sc. on each st. of the preceding round. The third and fifth leaves are 
worked like the first, with this difference only, that instead of the first 


Fig. 2. —PAsseMENTERIE 


Borver. c 








Fig. 11.—Sretion or 
Borper, Fic. &. 


hole stitch bars orna- 
mented with picots, as 
shown by Fig. 1. Be- 
sides this, work ch. scal- 
lops, on which sc. and 
picots are crocheted, be- 
tween every two leaves 
on the outer edge of the 
collar. ‘This design is an 
unusually pretty one, and 
, ™ is easily executed with the 
Fig. 4.—Passewestent: Borper. aid of the illustrations. 

5 sl., 5 sc. are worked on the last 5 sc. of 

the preceding round. The fourth leaf cor- 

responds exactly with the second. After 

finishing the fifth leaf, crochet on the foun- 

dation thread 5 sc. on the 5sl., which form 

the stem of the leaf, then continue the 

broken last round of sc. on the middle ro- 

sette. Work the two following leaves in 

a similar manner, and, finally, the coiled 

stem; the latter consists of a row of sl. 

and a row of single crochet, both work- 

ed on the foundation thread. The small 

raised rings in each centre are worked in 

the following manner: 6 ch. closed in a 
ring, and on these a close row of sl., then 

one more row of sc., with which surround 

the stitches of the first row. ‘The separate 

parts are partly looped in working, and, 
partly joined afterward by short button- 





Fig. 6.—Passementente BorDER, Fig. .—DPassemesteriE Borper.—[See Figs. 9-11.] 


Fics, 1-11.—PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS FOR WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Passementerie 
Trimmings for Win- 
ter Wrappings, 
Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 1.—This agrafe 
with tassels, 
shown reduced to one- 
half of the 
made of black or colored 
silk soutache, gimp, and 
round cord, 
of different sizes. 
are of coarse sad- 


silk ; 


lots are of floss 
silk. 

Of the borders 
shown by Figs. 


going forward from left to right, and incres 
Work the leaves shown in full size by Fig. 


the right side of the fig: 
9 may 

n stitch found: 
from left to right is worked likewise ; 
shape of the leaf is formed at the same time, by winding the crocheted 
round in coils, as shown by the illustration, and fastening them together 





which is 


full size, is 
the latter 
The 


the head of 
and the gre- 





Fig. 10.—Srcrion or Bor- 
per, Fie, 8. 





7, the first is all worked of fine silk round 


cord; for the borders, Figs. 3-5, use coarser 
cord and gontache ; 
worked with fine cord and black eut bei 





6 and 7 are 
Is 
‘The arabesque figures of the border, Fig. 8, 
which is shown reduced to two- 
thirds of the full size, are of me- 
dium-sized round cord; the re- 
maining re crocheted 
with saddler’s silk, and sewed on 
the s ques. Work the small 
dots , beginning at the mid- 


and Figs. 


















© chain stitches, with four to five 
rounds of single crochet, always 

mber of 
10 ina 
The wrong side of the crochet-work forms 
Instead of the: ves, those 
Iso be worked; they consist each of 
ion, on which one réund of single cro- 
in doing this the 








es. 












3.—PAsseEMENTERIF BorDER. 


Fig. 


Clocks were first used in monasteries, and 


iy meant beii; and the two, ciock and beii, in cailing 
their inmates to their devotions, performed the same office. These were, 
however, tower-clocks—not small ones for apartments. (ne was set up in 
France in 1734, and created a great excitement, being the wonder of the 





hig. 5.—Passementerte Borver. 


age. ‘The maker of it was made a noble- 
man for his services in constructing such 
an extraordinary piece of workmanship. 
The first one in England was during the 
reign of Edward I., and was placed in the 
tower opposite Westminster Palace. ‘The 
hour-glass and sun-dial had long been in 
common use, but this was the first thing 
which could be called a clock, except the 
water-clocks, one of which had been brought 
home from France by Richard Coeur de Lion. 
The word ‘* watch” is from a Saxon word, 
meaning ‘‘to wake.” At first the watch 
was as large as a saucer; it had weights, 
and was called ‘the pocket-clock.” ‘The 
earliest known use of the modern name 
occurs in a record of 1542, which men- 
tions that Edward VI. had ‘‘onne Iarum, 
or watch of iron, the cases likewise of iron 
gilt, with two plummetts of lead.” ° 





Fig. 7.—PAssEMENTERIE Borne :. 
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New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 


Containing over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music. Subscribers residing in New York City 
and vicinity can have the music delivered at their res- 
idences, Send or call for Circulara. 


FANS. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y,, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
?EARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
7OLORS, SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 














HA | R, NOW THE FASHION. 
2% inches long, weight 2 oz., only $5. 
98 inches jong, weight 234 oz, only $6. ~ 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $1 50. 
82 inches Jong, welght 8 oz., only, . 

Only importer w! ls, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 

By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
reas, C.0. D. 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
SSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
[ANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
‘HEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 
1ECES. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO,, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK} 


A beantifal and useful article is the Universal Twine 
nd Thread Cutter for ladies. It saves time, twine, 


read, fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 
[M8 conta Address TB DOOLITTLE © Ove 
699 Broadway, N.Y. 


COLGATE & 00’8 
"ASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
as a novel but very delightful per- 
‘ume, and is in every respect superior 
or TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
“vilet Articles. 








for an ELEGANT WARDROBE of 
WALNUT and DAMASK. See Circn- 
lars. H, Warrrexons & Co, 544 B’dway, N.Y. 
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STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE - 


GORHAM MFG COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. : 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and bringing these beau- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 








Paris Kid Gloves, 
UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637... Broadway...637 


Have just opened a beantifnl and 
elegant variety of the celebrated 


P. L, AUBERT’S 


KID AND DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 


FO. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


U LS | One of Prof. Lros’ Macro Com- 
C R * POUND will instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive Curls, in every cate or money re- 


funded. 2 cents per pac! or three for 
} Socente, EK HOLBROOK, Uxbhage Masa, 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


‘EAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZ 


ES, BISQUE GOODS, 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 


VASES, PARIAN STATUARY 
GLASSWARE 


(from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
(from Baccarat), 


GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 


ALSO, OF OWN 


MANUFACTURE, 


GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. ' 





All who euffer from 
viz. : 


practitioners 
without weakening it 
‘words, 





pation, or undue relaxation of the are 
‘bat the curative operation of 


Pa TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


in all such is proven by overwhelming testimony ; that profound medi 
re indorse it; that Analytical Ch 
the water of the great 


ment it contains is either corrective, 


WEIGH THESE WORDS, : 


indigestion, billous disorders, nervous affections, consti- 
‘the bowels, are invited to consider these facts, 


emists pronounce it identical with 
rman Spa; that it purifies and regulates the system 

; that it is delighttany refreshing; and that every ele- 
iterative, or invigorating. Weigh these 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





* NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


The oldest and best Music School in the co! 


NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE 


nti 
‘AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 


all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages, 


All Applications for Admission must be 


le at the 


GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St, over the Music Store. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
102, 104, & 106 COURT 8T,, near State. 





ESTB. 1909, 


NOCH 
MORGAN'S § 
SONS’ “I 


cans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes 


neral house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. 


Tease 
USE 





mae 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


stains and rust, and fs the very best thing ever used for 
ng Stores." Wholesale, #11 Washington SL. N. Y. 


§ YY aT i Complexion 
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E. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSE, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 
fc, &., &e., &e. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey 8t., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iurourzzs or GERMAN, FRENCH, axp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

894 Broadway, near Canal St., W.¥. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in 
and Ornamental Goods constantly Griving noni 
the general demand. 


NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


C. B, WOODWORTH & SON, Roonrerze, N. ¥., and 
385 Broapwar (Room 18), New Yoru. 


R. H. MACY. 
‘We are now and shall be receiving throughout the 
season our Relected by. myself, 
CT from LONDON, 
DIRECT from PARIS: 
DIRECT from pe! a 


DIRECT from RO! 
DIRECT from NAPLI 
DIRECT from SWITZE) 


Including all the novelties, which we shall sell at the 
lowest possible price. 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUR 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
om. 
esa sees 


the Fire Underwriters of 


b 
NY. Forwlby all Grocere and 
D tain the U.S. Dexsiow 




















Poe 
ro 

& Bosu, 180 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 
Chicago. 


%& S. Calvert St., Baltimore ; 51 8. Water 8t., 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all and 
sizes. Hi fornishes | the Patterns incoed wlth this 
Paper. astral al e sent free. irese 
J.B SMALE Ses Broadway, New Yrs. 
TRADE-MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufec- 

tured exclusively by the 

NORFOLK & NEW 

BRUNSWICK HOsI- 


nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of = - 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and ” Underwear, of er- 


ery Gescription, superior in auality and style to apy 
foods made in this ¢ountry, and fully equal to the best 
sn goods, and at reduced 





-loom imported greatly 


prices, 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & C03, 47 & 49 ite St., N. ¥. 


HF LTH, 


ECONOMY, 
GOOD LIVING. 
Just Published, a Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS'S 
CcCooK BOOK 
AND 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
12mo. Price $1 50, 

Since the firet publication of Mrs. Cornelims's book 
it has steadily grown in favor, and the publiabers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject bas 
attained so wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable cook book, bat alo 
covers the whole circle of household dutica, and ia an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treata, 

This new edition is considerably ealarged in its ve- 
rious departments, and is now more eminently than 
evern,a complete household guide. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all booksellers, 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pubdtiehers, 
% and 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the halr from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


OO * 
iz CANVASSING AGENTS BA mx e110 











to $20 daily. New Monopoly. Sells 
family to entire aatisfaction. Aornta wanted. 
drese MYERS M'F'G CO., 106 John 8t., N.Y. 


Novemser 11, 1871.] 


THE BEAVER BRAND. 


4 





SiaLK-FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for thelr silky eppearance, bril- 
Nant lustre, and pure shade fast Black. 
Bing made of the very nest material, they poe 
tively excel all other Mobalrs ever eld in the 





United States. 


are sold by most 
Dry-Goods Mer- 
ading cities and 











asaticket 
ing a picture of the Be: 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C€0., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of thia Brand for the United States. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “I” 
FOR $76. 


2 Flannel Bands, 
2 Barrow Coats, 
2 Flannel Skirts. 
6 Linen Shirts 
4 Night: Dresee: 
4S'ips eee 
2 Day Dresses. 
1 Robe..... 
1 Basket, furnished 
© Pairs Socka 
2 Cambric Skirt 
64 “ 
1 Calico Slip. 
1 “Eureka” Diaper. 
Set of Linen Diapers 
1 Rubber Bib. 
2 Quilted Bibs. 
1 Lace Cap..... 






























Tucked. 


$55 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 


by Express, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materiales, 


LORD & ‘TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


“Figures will not lie 
How Large Fortanes are made! 
az FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


wa- SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, 












Pica in aplnd. Inthe 8 
& Wilson 08 885.00 

er . 32.50 65.00 
Ellas Howe . 35.00 65.00 
Ww Shattle 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
elasses of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is seareely any difference in the cost of 
material and in any of the above named 
machines, 

AFFIDAVIT —W. G. Wilson, f the 
wilsea Barring Washing Go sperecty Crperes tert 
me. and made oath thes the above prices arr correct. and taken, 
Dy him from 8 publishetin the United Btates ead 


land cater the corporate names ef the ‘ ompanies mans. 
iactaring enld machines. FI Te 


‘RED. SMITH, 
‘Clark of the Court of Common Fleas of Cuyahoga de., 0. 


The Wiison Sxwiwo Macutwas are for fale in 
most every County in the United 8 ater, and 


_ No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. : 
GETTING UP CLUBS 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties ingnire how to get up clube, Our anawer is, 
rend for Prive-Liat, and a Club form will accompany 
St, with fall directions, making a larze saving to coe 
eumere and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


















4) v1 isis the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Raworrr's Torxt Gurowgove Caxg is unequaled for 
‘Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white akin, and prevents 

iimples and chapplt Warranted over one-half pure 
Rivderine.  Forsale yy droggieta, Marx & Rawoie, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William 8t.,New York, 


ICKES’ 
ECLHOTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICK! 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. : 





FHOUSEREEPIN G GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
TABLE DAMASKS, TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, PILLOW CASINGS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, FLANNELS, PRINTS, AND DOMESTICS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Also, 
A LARGE INVOICE OF 
FINE FRENCH FAMILY LINENS, 
comprising 
TABLE-CLOTHS, TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, 
DOYLIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, AND PILLOW LINENS, 
AT 83); PER CENT. BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


Among the 
TABLE LINENS 
of this very superior stock 
arc some of the most costly goods, 
in 
RARE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 


to which they respectfully solicit an early inspection. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. ¥., 


Have now open 
an anrivaled assortment of 
RICH SILKS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
RICH LACES, 
BLACK THREAD-LACE POINTS, 
Medium and Extra Quality 
DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 


FALL AND WINTER GLOVES 
in 
BUCK, CALF, DOG SKIN, CASTOR, KID, 
CLOTH, &, 


FURS, 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S, 
vin: 
SABLE, ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEN, 
CHINCHILLA, SEAL, 
AND MANY SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
which can only be found at their establishment. 


FUR ROBES, 
a large assortment. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 











FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 








‘Removes tarnish qutekiy, wichoat ft 
jewelers, Drageists, 
Bole Proprietor, 65 iucrty Berens, 


G ., HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—% Broaiwan Te 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mavonrons, and 
Onoans, of nix firat-class makers, inclnding Waterr’, 
At RXTRRMRLY LOW PRIORS, FOR ABH, DURING THIS 
mwontn, OF will take a portion cash aud balance in 
monthly or quarterly installmenta. 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
Ps PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy. For further particulars, 
inquire of or address AVERY BILL = 
Care Harver & Broruzgs, 331 Pearl St., N.Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
eale only by the Great Atlan= 
tle & Pacific Tea 8 
Church St., 0 P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circewar. 


Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Valu- 
able Recipes, Secrets, &c., &c. 40 
long columns, size of Ledger, a family paper. The 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Prang’s Chromo and 
paper till 187% ‘Only 75 cta. Banner, Hinsdale, N. Hl. 


$990 Kor first-claes Pianos sent on trial—No Ag'ts, 
Address U. 8, PIANO CO., 865 B'dway, N. Y. 








THEA-NECTAR' 


a 













BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns {s to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced tn this country, and 0 arranged ar to be ecasil 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 
own garments, We avoid as far as porethle every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the name 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our buainesa will be conducted in a spirit 
Of progress, Every pattern we irene will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresamakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who st at the 
head of his profession, and who ts unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker In the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the Icading 
fashions of the day. From this cat may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; ‘neo for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both exes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above ie will be sent to any ress free of 
chal In this cat ie will be found a list of two 
valouble uma, of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premfums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no Nel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve: 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the fol- 


lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wileon Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. ‘The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cela in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run It with ease; or an Invalid, whose strength is 
sn ficient to walk abont the house or to do the work of a 
child ten yearn old, can new all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merite belonging to this deservedly Popular 
Machine. To see It pe form the different operations, 
such as bemming, felling, gather embroidering 
tucking, coring, frilling, quiltin; it 
ecems more like a thing of Ilfe thi 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family {x almost 
incredible—with one, a gnod operator can do the work 
of twelve bands, A breadth of a akirt can be sewed 
in lees than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; of a child's drees, with many tiny 
eats, in lesa time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing {s reduced from a 
jucstion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any n in the United States de- 
airing one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it In work (not sewing) farnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. Wo 
vend cireniars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 





IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gan 
Material, Write for Price List, to Gin ot Wrete 
ras Gcx Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revolve 


erm, &c., bought or traded for, Agenta wanted. 
%25 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
q Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


2, A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses pald. 11. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

SW New Subscribers will be aupplied with either Wan- 

prn'’s Magazing, Harrer's Weexxy, or Hanrrn's Ba- 


Zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
for Fer Dollars. 


Haxren’s Macaziny, One Year. 














$4.00 






Hanren’s Weexiy, One Year. 400 
Harren’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Darren's Magazine, Harren’s Wrexsy, and Harrre’s 


Baza, for one year, $10 00; of any two for $7.0. 


An Retra Copy of either the Macazing, Weex.y, or 
Bazan till be xupplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Remsontnens af $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Cupien for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Wrraty or Bazan 
20 centa a yenr, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quare 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cente additional for the Maoaziny, or 90 cente for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazar. to prepay the U.R. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
ecriptiona may commence with any Number, When 
no time in specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
Understood that the enbecriber wixhes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's nddrexs is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnat be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanan & Buoturna is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loet or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 


Tere ror Apvertisixg 1x Harren's Pertontcats, 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half P: 
$250 ; Qnarter Page, $150—each ineertion. aa 


Ha: "a Weekl,—Ineide Paces, $150 per Line; 
Outside Poze, $2 50 per Line—ench inertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$195 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapen to Fit any Ficung, and 
Are fifted with the greatest accuracy, TUX NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS YOR INQ TOURTURK BRING PRINTED ON 
KAOU ARVARATE VIROK OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 

insted by the moat inexperienced. The bust measnre 
Is taken for Ladies by passing a tape dronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the falleat part of the 
cheet; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arma. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...N. 
SHORT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 
POL eer neat Ww 


































S| Vv 

ED STREET SU 
BLA WAIST WALK 
POLONAIBE WALK] 4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUI 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SU 








SS FELSSELSSSS 


SUIT... 
SINGLE- BREASTED 
BUIT......ceceeeee ee 
vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 
WATER-PROOF CLOA 











to 15 years old) .......... 
GIRL's S 
CHI 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ATG ON 535 cenvsisa senses pecuscalnearty 
BOY'S KNEK . BKEECHES, VEST, “AND 
JACKET (for bov from 4 to 9 yer ee 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK. 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 {0 9 yeara old) 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH “WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 16 years old): oe ee aeieceee 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Sli Perticoat, and Shirt). « 
MARGUER NAISE "WALKING | 


18 WALKING 8UIT. 

E WALKING B8UIT..... 
ADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. .........+-. 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
B to 15 years Old)........ssccseceseeeseeseree 


The Publishers will send elther Pattern by mai), 
prepald, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CE) . Nine 

atterns will be sent fur $2 00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual diecount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PORLIGUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by matt, postage prepaid, to t of the 
United Statea, on thee Y 


HARPER'S MAGASINE for NOVEMBER, 1871. 


THRE STUDENI"S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including E; i, Aner, 
Babylonia, Media, Pe: Asia Minor, rt henicia. 
By Puniar Saitn, B.A., Author of “'The Hietory of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 








Night Sli 
EB PO 










Sess ae S88 RB 


& 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
With nearly 150 Iustrations, from Original Desigus 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac, 
Crown vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THR PARIS COM- 
MUNK, With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City, By W. Pra: 
proxe Frrrinox, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of Harper's Hand-Book of European 
Travel," Harper's Phraee-Book,” &c._ With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00, 


KINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Chriet- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuanes Kixostey. 
Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. Ro.rs, A.M., former- 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridee, 

lass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice." 
lilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Fresh Novels, 


FONIBUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fazsxon, Author of 
“Grif” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents, 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorrnor Marnyat 
(Mre. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. Svo, Paper, 80 cents. (Nearly Heady.) 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of *' Mabel's Prog- 
ress,” ‘The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wittam Braox, 
Author of “Love or Ma “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of “John 
Halifax :” 





OLIVE. — OGILVIES. — THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. —JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuanzzs Grspon, Au- 
thor of Robin Gray." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


$7 aseme & Beorawes wi seo oy 27 1 
"i to 
Tailed States, on receipt fhe price, 

ea- Hanrer’s Cataroour mailed free on receipt of 
Sis Cents tn postage stampe, 





lays, at an 
nilifons in 


> up, for it 


who plant- 
| beds, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE CRUEL, CRAWLING SEA. 


TERRIBLE BATHING-WomaN. “I'll See you again To-morrow, 


lite Gentleman—” 


m 
Suiverinc Boy. ‘Y-e-e-es. But c-c-couldn’t you p-p-put in a Bail of Warm Water, please?” 


May a man who is desirous of opening a wine and 
spirit store be fairly accused of a vaulting ambition ? 


——-—— 
When a man turns teetotaler does he necessarily ac- 
quire a pail complexion ? 


—-—_ 
A Cowagptr Assauit—To beat a retreat. 


——-— 
What Is the easiest way for a bad rider to show him- 
self off 7—To get on a spirited horse. 


> SARATOGA. 


MA 


w 


he fa- 
drank 


| that 


RONG PLACE. 
vch in Fifth Avenue.) 
Vt do at all! We-can See Nothing here !” 








“And you really like to drink this dreadful 
Stuff? Why? Is it because you have been 
told not to do so?" 


Light up the 


Miliais, R.A.” 


Mary !—my elf 


How the winds 


Slcep months 


Such hfbernatin; 
‘Truly were ni 
No dreary waiti 


Call me next 


When fs 
When {t's wrung for d 





tie man who was catt! 
said a young lady to 


dren.” 
“T would 
qnict reply; 


Ashen and sober, 
Sullen and 3 
Just, * Chill ber : 


Night ‘gins down settle 
lowly in fog. 
Mary !—the kettle!— 
Make me some grog. 


See, on the ceiling— 
‘Cast by the fire, 

Shadows revealing 
Monsters #0 dire— 

Crabe with hage ntppers, 
Beasts oddly formed! 


ppers ! 
Have they been warmed? 


Whistle, and roar! 
Shut every shatter, 

Close every door! 

uirrel and dormoure 


What fun enormous 
Sleeping as they! 


Winter, or ice. 
Let the sheets alr well, 
Warm blankets bring! 
Good Mary !—farewell!— 


Tecra 

fowl's neck Ike a bell 7— 
geen 

“Come, sheer off,” as the ram rald to 


ages 
“$0 you are golng to keep @ school ?” 


“Well, for my part, sooner than do that 
1 would marry a widower with nine ciil- 


refer that myself,” was the 
g ‘but where's The 


“Wife, I don’t see how they send letters on them 
ere telegraph wires without tearin’ them all into bite.” 
_ “They don't sed the paper,” sald the wife, “they 
just send the writing in‘ fluid state.” 


pages 
Is it classically correct to deacribe Apollo's darts as 
the shafts of his chariot ? 


Sg 

A Qurry yor Morurrs.—Why is a screaming baby 
like the goddess of morning ?—Because it’s a roarer 
(Aurora). 


at 


Because a man would fain leave well alone, is he 
therefore a pump? e 


It is a mistake to suppose that the sun is supported 

in the heavens by its beams. . 
age 

A Nostxwan or Extnraction.—Among the papers 
found at the Tuileries was a letter from a well-known 
dentist, who asked the title of baron, as sole remu- 
neration for a successful operation performed in a 
month that calls itself August. - 





“ What are you taking, Sir?” said the waiter. 
“The air, my good friend.” 


CHILL OCTOBER. 


Winter's approaching, 
Summer is done; 
Darkness encroaching 
Still on the «un, 
Shrouded in vapors, 
Mary, my lase— 
Can't read the pape 
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Caxep ror.—A cl 


notice on the gate of his church: “ Found 


once 


A la 
: yer, Droserating 1 
- thief recently on circuit, remarked severely at 
makes tke thief.” a 
“Not nlways, Sir,” replied the innocent. “I found 
cable on the pavement once, 


eee tee, 


the fol- 





ata on my ‘strawberry bed. The owner an 


rovin; 
win ean tor 


roperty.” We don't believe | 
em. 


—-.__. 
A Detioarz Paroxt to ng Forwanprp sy Rat—i 
young lady wrapped up in herself. 
——>— 

To judge t ‘advertisement, the litte 

“ P——'s” must just now be in a very happy state of 


mind: 


from the followi 


“Brron Rop.—Will any one inform me where ! am 
purchase, or how to make, a birch rod. Mza P—." 








It is only in Germany where one finds the candies 
and the sheets too short ; but what are thr 


too ke 


as you're happy? 


A SUBJECT FOR TRIUM(I/., 


“What have you been Crying for, George?” 
“’Coth Mamma wouldn't give me a Thpunge-Cake, 'coth I've got a thtummach- 


“Abhal /'ve got a'Punge-Cake and a’ Twwemach-Ache (v0 2" 
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GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-GOWN AND SMOKING-CAP (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN), AND LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—{Ssx Pace 722.) 
(Cut Paper Patterne of Gentleman's Dressing-Gown and Smoking-Cap, in trcice Size, from % to 30 Inches, Cheat Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-fce Cents.) 


HARPER’ 








dark gray gros grain, trimmed with a flounce 
edged with small square pieces of the material 
set on by one point, folds, and ruches, Cash- 
mere casaque and basque-waist. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 





tay Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER'S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., sce Advertisement on page 735. 

SQ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Gentle- 
man's Dressing-Gown and Smoking-Cap, ilius- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by mail, on vectipt of Twenty-fig Cents 
and Chest Measure. For Complae List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 735. Dealers supplied on the usual discount, 

CQ Our next Supplement Number “will con. 
tain an extra-sixed Pattern Sheet, with a rich va- 
riety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies and Children's Knitted and Crocheted 
Shawls, Capes, Mantelets, Fackets, Sacques, Fichus, 
Hoods, Petticoats, Cuffs, Gloves, Shoes, etc. ; Win- 
ter Street and House Dresses and Wrappings, 
the, ele. 


FLIRTATION. 


have question arises, Where does fiirta- 
tion end, and love begin? and how is 
one to know the real thing apart from the 
semblance? Is flirtation the symptow and 
love the disease? and how is sweet sim- 
plicity to know aud make the distinction? 
Beanty comes from school into society. She 
has hoard about this affair called love; she 
has read novels and poems that hinged upon 
it. Then it must be a divine reality; it 
inust be the exponent of a passion of the 
soul. She has read, and imagined as well, 
the way in which it expresses itself. By- 
and-by she meets the Fairy Prince at, some 
rout. or summer resort; they exchange 
glances, they dance together, they walk on 
the beach or in the wood and sentimental- 
ize; he repeats poetry, emphasized by stolen 
looks, and perhaps a pressure of the unre- 
sisting hand; he wears her ring upon his 
little finger, begs her photograph, or sketch- 
es her profile for himself, and embroiders his 
small-talk with sunbeams of the most deli- 
cate flattery. The long summer evenings 
grow brief, leaning upon his arm beneath 
the unreproving stars; they have so much to 
say to each other that they can never be too 
inuch alone; and yet, after all, they do not 
so much use words as speaking glances and 
hesitating caresses. Naturally Beauty reads 
a meaning in these things, slight in them- 
selves if isolated, but significant through 
frequent repetition—the wrong meaning, if 
you please; but how do these tones and 
words, “a thought too tender,” translate 
into the vernacular? Why this solicitude 
lest the night dews harm herf Is she more 
delicate than a flower? Why these linger- 
ing hand-clasps, this absorption in her s0- 
ciety? If they mean any thing, it must be 
love; and she has perhaps never dreamed of 
that Dead Sea fruit called flirtation. One 
day the Fairy Prince makes a sentimental 
adien, hopes to meet her again, kisses his 
hand from the door-way, and as the curtain 
falls the lights are shut off, and all is over. 
“What a flirtation you and the Fairy Prince 
have had!” cries Beauty’s frieuds, who are 
skilled in the tactics. 

“Then this was only a flirtation,” sighs 
Beauty; “I should never have suspected it; 
but at least it will be convenient for the fu- 
ture to understand the nature of a flirta- 
tion!” And the next prince who comes that 
way will find her able to play her part and 
out-Herod Herod. But can no one be fore- 
armed? Must every one shrivel in the fire 
in order to guess the nature of flame, in or- 
der to separate the dross from the precious 
metal? Yet suspicion is such a breach of 
courtesy ; and don’t both flirtation and in- 
tention wear the same general aspects, be- 
gin with the same blandishments, lead on 
through the same delightful labyrinths? 
Presently, to be sure, the path diverges; 
bunt who is wise enongh to tell at the begin- 
uing which brings up at a blind alley, which 
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“hows like a broken stair that winds round 
a ruined palace, and never will lead any 
where,” or which pursues its way through 
flowers and sunshine to the hymencal altar? 
What an outsider calls “just a little simple 
flirting in order to pass the time,” may be 
the first chasséz in the grand minuet, or it 
may be only a dress rehearsal, a little bal- 
ancing and bowing forward and back, ladies’ 
chain, and cast-off; but who can predict of 
any of these posturings whether they are 
folderol or feeling ¢ 

“ But, on the whole,” I hear some one say, 
“flirtation is a pleasant pastime: if it were 
to go out of fashion, I’m afraid that society 
would lose much of its impetus: it sweetens 
commonplaces, and the silliest nothings be- 
come eloquence in its enchanted atmosphere. 
And though some should suffer in the game 
by reason of inexperience or sensitiveness, 
shall the many be sacrificed for the benefit 
of the few?’ But is it not a sacrifice to be 
insincere? to say pretty things because they 
are pretty, not because they are true? to 
swear fealty with your eyes, and keep silent 
with your lips? Is it not a sacrifice of hon- 
esty of purpose, of single-heartedness ? “ You 
might, at least,” cries Shallow, “allow a fel- 
low a little fan. I suppose he mustn’t look 
ata pretty face unless he’s ready to propose ; 
he mustn’t go home with a girl, to save her; 
and it would be a sin to’ask her to aail. I 
say, what’s a follow to do with his evenings 
and his odd moments ?” 

“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
folks to do;” and Shallow might do worse 
than take the girls out on the river, provided 
he doesn’t persuade any one that he is in 
love when he is merely amusing himself; for 
love is as dangerous a plaything as fire: it is 
more inflammable than nitro-glycerine ; and 
many & man has married the wrong woman, 
simply because a foolish flirtation has car- 
ried him beyond the point of honorable re- 
treat; and many a woman has worn a life- 
long scar becanse a fascinating youth pre- 
ferred her for a brief season, and then forgot 
his preference. 

There are some idle beings, no doubt, who 
pass their leisure in a perpetual carnival of 
flirtation, “no sooner off with the old love 
than they are on with the new ;” who, hav- 
ing exhausted their acquaintances, turn their 
batteries upon total strangers met in travel- 
ing; people who flirt in the cars with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry—with the clerks over a 
counter—who flirt right and left, with gray- 
beards and school-boys, till silver hairs and 
crow’s-feet threaten the finale. Oue might 
imagine that the griefs that weave a crown 
of thorns for us each as the years go on 
might clothe love with such divinity that it 
would seem sacrilege to counterfeit the 
blessed reality; but so long as men and 
women are given in marriage society will, 
doubtless, be spiced with flirtation, and 
sweethearts will be left in doubt whether 
the tender assurances of their Corydons— 
read in an eye-beam, in the embrace of 
clasping fingers, in the silent selection that 
announces itself by a tone, a smile, a ges- 
ture—are the expressions of the heart’s as- 
piration, or the unhappy impulses of the 
moment. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pal(mpsests. 
NV Y DEAR EUSTACE,—The other day, 
after reading an interesting account 
of a palimpsest, I was taken by a friend to 
see some writing revealed by heat, and I 
walked afterward in the Park reflecting 
upon what I had read and seen. Perhaps 
you have forgotten that palimpeest is the 
name given to a manuscript upon which the 
original writing is covered by a later scrip- 
ture; while invisible writing is produced by 
some acid, and reveals itself’ only when ex- 
posed to great warmth. When I saw it I 
remembered vaguely that, as a boy, I used 
to work similar miracles with lemon juice. 
It requires emtraordinaff skill to dectpher 
the lower layer of writing upon the palimp- 
sest, but it is sometimes done; and a little 
friendly heat has often betrayed the secret 
which was committed to blank paper. But 
how many unread palimpsests there must 
be in the world! What treasures of wit 
and wisdom are piled quite unsuspected 
upon tlie dusty shelves of old libraries! 
Yes, and under the written treasures that 
we see, What more precious treasures are 
hidden! 

I raised my eyes, as I mused, and saw a 
palimpsest coming toward me. It was not 
of the usual form; indeed, it had the sem- 
blance of a man, and was, in fact, no other 
than Ignotus, who is one of the persons 
most familiar to every body in town. He 
saw me at the same moment, and accosted 
me in the most smiling manner; and was so 
glad to sce me that I really felt ashamed of 
my apparent want of ardor in greeting him. 
As he spoke and smiled I could not help 
certain reflections, and I am very sorry if 
they were ungenerons. A habit of suspicion 
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is not my fault, and I am notoriously easi} 
deceived. But with my mind bent Upon 
palimpsests aud writing over other writ 
I looked at his handsome coat and waist. 
coat, his clean linen and bright boots, and] 
wondered if under that well-starched bosom 
there might possibly be a ragged and up. 
clean under-shirt, and if the socks under 
those boots required perchance any minist 
of the darning needle! And still farth.. 
my reckless mind pushed on and asked 
whether the personal cleanliness core. 
sponded with the clean clothes and the 
bright boots. 

For how often as boys and young men, 
and as travelers who hide no secrets from 
each other, have we not all learned that the 
outside wrapper of a man is of a costlier kind 
than the inside, and that a royal robe may 
be worn over a foul hair-cloth, or superb 
brocade over disease. Overwritten so fairly, 
I said to myself as I looked at Ignotas, what 
is written under? The outer and evident 
scripture is that of a pleasant, friendly, clean, 
and honest man. But the inner—whst is 
that? If you ask me why 1 wondered, why 
I was not content to accept what I saw] 
can not answer. I only know that a palimp- 
sest is always suspected by the expert's ere, 
and that in many men there is something 
that challenges curiosity or suspicion, re 
know not why. Why did the philosopher 
gaze so steadfastly at the beantiful Lamia} 
Have philosophers no manners? I know 
not; but 1 know that philosopher had eres 
that looked from his soul into here. ‘ 

And still, as Ignotus strolled and chattered 
at my side, a palimpsest which yet I could 
suspect or even know, although I might not 
read, I forgot the first aspect—the possible 
discrepancy between the under and the out- 
er clothes—and began to perceive a still 
deeper and more snbtile resemblance to the 
palimpsests in the Oriental libraries. Fors 
drinking song, or a love song, or a passionate 
romance, may be written over a philosoph- 
ical treatise—yes, and over a gospel. Even 
the exquisite story of Matthew might have 
been overwritten by the heresies that vexed 
the earlier church, and, on the other hand,s 
song of the Bacchantes by a martyr’s confee 
sion. And so under the gay tone and ready 
smile of Ignotus I could feel rather than 
plainly comprehend a enecring cynicism, s 
cold distrust, until the air seemed bewitched, 
and I should not have been surprised to 
smell brimstone or to see a shadowy hoofin 
the place of one of those bright, dapper boota 
When he spoke of certain men whom we all 
know and respect and love, there was a 
nameless insinuation of ill motives, s half. 
hinted doubt of honesty, a kind of contempt- 
nouns incredulity of their purpose and purity, 
which made me feel as if the neat boot had 
suddenly split and exposed a ragged sock, 
or as if the handsome coat bad parted and 
revealed unclean linen. Ignotus is a palimp- 
sest. His essential meanness and misanthro- 
py are covered with the characters of gayety 
and courtesy. The firat and deep scripture 
of his sordid and suspicious soul is overwrit- 
ten by an appearance of frankness and geui- 
ality. 

As he left me, and I walked on alone ia 
the Park, I was like one of the old monks, 
who, strolling in the convent garden, reads 
& manuscript from the library, and think- 
ing to pore in the placid sunsbine and the 
sweet ai over a written hymn or a recorded 
prayer, finds to his horror that beneath the 
fair characters that salute his eye there iss 
darker, a doubtful and disgusting writing, 
which forces itself through the other, and 
fills his mind with base and lascivious im- 
ages. Then I understood the feeling of the 
philosopher of whom I spoke. Not the 
diant beauty of the Lamia, nor the graceful 
motion, nor the gay wit, nor the brilliant 
gems and gorgeous robe, could conceal the 
loathsome serpent that lay coiled under all 
Horrible palimpsest! It was a writing of 
human beauty; but the terrible eye s* 
steadily through all the familiar letters the 
fatal character of the snake. I was not de 
ceived then, nor was it a Spm 
preoccupied fancy that I saw a eest | 
Ignotus, and hat: I could not help reading it 

But while I was thinking of the infinite 
variety and the mystery of all oar fellow. 
travelers, I heard my name called quietly 
just as I was stepping into one of the pretty 
boats to take a turn upon the lake, and 
recognized Colin, whom I had not seen for 
many amonth. Iamnot sure that you kor 
him, but you may have heard his namo. Y 
Browning’s Waring, he long ago gave all bs 
old comrades the slip, and, like Milton’ 
shepherd, has hied to fresh fields and pas 
tures new. One by one his friends hare 
turned away from him in wonder and “ 
row. The things that ouce were det 
him, and precious to all the table roun aid 
his youthful peers, are vow his Jeet t! 
scorn. The high ideal, whose fading " me 
mind and heart is the dying out of the 
lestial glory with which we come ee 
world, seems for him as if it had ner sari 
Often and often, unable to join in the 
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of censure, and equally unable to explain its 
occasion, have I wondered what mocking 
fate had seemingly touched with ice a heart 
so generous and warm, and chained to a 
scavenger’s cart a steed born for the chariot 
of the sun. 

He put out his hand, and I shook the 
hand of the old Colin whom I knew, and as 
I touched it I touched a thousand inspiring 
and tender associations. He smiled as 
freshly as ever, and chaffed, as you young 
men say, as gayly. He said that he should 
go with me upon the water; and there was 
no pause in the pleasant strain of his talk. 
As we glided out upon the pretty lake he 
joked and langhed, but seemed unwilling 
to pause lest I should ask some question, or 
say some word he did not care to hear. On 
he went ridiculing men and things, as if 
every thing were a jest, and character and 
life and death, honesty and purity and prin- 
ciple, were equally abaurd. “The world 
owes us all a living.” he said, “and why 
should we let knaves shove us to the wall? 
We must take things as they are, and fight 
fire with fire. Those who call others rascals 
are themselves rascally; and believe me. 
Bachelor, the wives of saints are not so sure 
of their husbands’ sanctity. Good wine is 
made for those who can enjoy it, and I mean 
to have my quaff, and not let destiny be 
cheated, who did not mean me to be the un- 
der dog. ’Tis a jolly world, and men are 
fools who refuse to enjoy. I read my Hor- 
ace etill, good Bachelor, and use for my 
own pleasure and my own profit the men 
whom I despise as much as you, but who 
are no more despicable than who de- 
spise them! I open my oyster of the world: 
vive la bagatelle!” 

It was another palimpscst. One had left 
me in the Ramble, and anvther had joined 
me upon the lake. What bas changed him 
eof has long been the question of Colin's 
friends. Good friends, he is not changed. 
That earlier hymn of faith and conrage and 
aspiration is overwritten with this super- 
ficial barchanal chorus, that is all. This is 
only what appears, and the grave and 
friendly naturally turn painfully away. 
But beneath are the old lines, indelible, the 
lines of youth and the fresh soul of man. 
The later does not obliterate the carlier 
script, although it may wholly conceal it. 
The song with which the reeling cirele rings 
is read from the roll npou which the matin 
prayer is still perfectly inscribed, although 
unsuspected. My dear Eustace, be slew in 
utter censure as in wrath. Look into your- 
self and see how complex, how inconsistent, 
you are—yes, we all are. If we could be 
read through and through, if every charac- 
ter that Inrks under every letter that is leg- 
ible upon our surfaces were as plainly seen 
as those letters, with what a sorry set of 
palimpsests the great library of the world 
would seem to be stored! Ido not ask you 
to pretend to enjoy the ribald joke as you 
do the hymn of an inward melody, but re- 
flect only that bencath the juke the hymn is 
yet perfectly written. 

I said that as I parted with Ignotus I re- 
membered the old Greek philosopher who, 
under the human beauty, saw the deadly 
enake. Will you not be the American philos- 
opher who, under the seeming snake, per- 
ceives the human nature? My dear Eustace, 
if Circe saw the ginttons of Ulysses to be 
swine, did not Beauty see the Beast to be a 
prince royal? They were both palimpsests: 
but in one the baser strain was overwritten 
witb the better; in the other, the better with 
the baser. It was not a mere conceit, it was 
an intelligible sympathy with life, that made 
Burns—a costly palimpsest !—wish that auld 
Nickie-ben might tak’ a thought and men’. 
Even he is not wholly bad. “The dear old 
devil not far off,” says Emerson. And sure- 
ly Milton's Satan is the proudest and truest 
Satan of all: a noble nature fallen—the 
celestial scripture overwritten with hate 
and scorn, 

I have said nothing to-lay of the invisi- 
ble writing, dear Eustace: my mind and heart 
have been full enough with the palimpsests. 
Another time, if you care for it, we can see 
whether the writing that only shows in the 
heat is a writing with which we are familiar. 
My memory goce back to the turn upon the 
lake with Colin, and peers curiously at that 
palimpeest. There are old men, yon know, 
who, taken captive in their childhood, live 
all their life among alien races speaking 
another tongue. Their own country and 
langnage are as if they had never been. 
But when death touches the old sojourner 
in a strange land which has become his own, 
his fading eyes sce freshly and perfect his 
long-forgotten native home, and his failing 
tongue whispers the language that be did 
not know he knew. The gospel was all 
there, Eustace; it was only overwritten. 
The boy Colin that I knew is overwritten 
with the man Colin that Isee. But the boy 
is there unchanged, and as the light of a 
nearer heaven shines upon him, he will ap- 
pear. Your friend, 

AN OLD BacHEvor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN'S STYLES. 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-GOWNS. 


'HE wardrobe of most gentlemen contains 
some kind of a coat éspecially for in-door 
wear, called promiscuously a breakfast or smok- 
ing jacket, library sack, or dressing-gown. This 
garment is a favorite holiday gift from a lady 
to a gentleman, and its value is enhanced when 
it is the work of the donor's hands; hence we 
give a cut paper pattern of it to assist our 
readers in their preparations for the approach- 
ing gift season. Our design is the best model 
for all such garments—viz., a simple sack 
with a seam in the middle of the back. Those 
who prefer very jaunty short jackets must have 
them slightly shorter than that in our illus- 
tration, while regular dressing-gowns, or those 
for invalids, are a quarter of a yard longer, and 
worn with a cord and tassel. Thick English 
velveteen, either black, brown, or very dark 
green, is the fashionable fabric for smoking and 
billiard jackets. It costs $2 50 a yard, and 
four yards are required. Black velveteen sacks 
have the collar and caffs of blue or scarlet silk, 
quilted in small diamonds, while a cord of the 
same color edges the garment and trims the pock- 
ets; for brown and green velveteen the facings 
are silk of the same shade. Tuilors line the en- 
tire coat with farmer's satin or thin twilled silk, 
but all-wool delaine or opera flannel of the color 
of the silk facing is preferred by many. A thin 
sheet of wadding is placed about the shoulders, 
back and front. Velveteen in cashmere colors 
is shown for these jackets ; also light qualities of 
ladies’ cloth or light cassimere, either solid color 
or in small, broken plaids, of dark brown or gray 
shades, For regular dressing-gowne are figured 
cashmeres, empress cloths, and solid-colored me- 
tinoes of quiet, sober colors that need the relief 
of gay facings. The last cost $1 or $1 25 a 
yard. Some tartan gowns are made of heavy all- 
wool plaid, expecially the dark blue and green 
Forty-second plaid, with bright scarlet facings 
and cord and tassel. Handsome brocaded silk 
gowns of India colors in cashmere designs cost 
from $40 to $75; velveteen jackets, mide by a 
tailor, from @40 to $55; and dark plaid cassi- 
mere jackets, with collar and cuffs of scarlet or 
blue honey-comb cloth, are from $22 50 to 25. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 

Heavy, rough-looking fabrics and striped cas- 
simeres are chosen for business suits, smooth 
cloths being reserved for more dressy occasions. 
Biack and white together, or else stripes, are 
used. The stripe is merely a pencil line, or else 
of too faint a color to be conspicuous, The en- 
tire suit, coat, vest, and pantaloons, is made 
from the same piece. The coat is a short dou- 
ble-breasted pea-jacket, with square fronts; or, if 
this is considered too jaunty, a double-breasted 
Newmarket coat, with fronts well cut away and 
pockets with flaps. The vest may be either 
double-breasted, fastened by three buttons, or 
elxe single-breasted, buttoning very high, and 
without a collar, The pantaloons are easy-fit- 
ting, larger than those lately worn, and with 
considerable spring at the ankle. Such a suit, 
made to order of fine goods, costs $80; of Scotch 
goods, $70 or $75. 

The overcoat worn with business suits is a 
medium long sack of heavy ‘‘ Elysian,” or else 
fur beaver. A new cloth for these coats is a 
velvet beaver with diagonal twill. Black or 
blue overcoats are most worn. Olives, blue 
mixtures, and various dark shades are provided 
for gay young men. The velvet collar and cuffs 
are of the same shade as the cloth. 


SEMI-DRES8 SUITS. 


e semi-dress suit is worn when making 
e t church, concerts, matinées, and at any 
privede entertainment, such as quiet weddings, 
dinners, and day receptions, where full dress is 
not de rigueur. The coat is black or blue broad- 
cloth, double-breasted, and rather longer in the 
skirt than that worn last season. A vest of the 
same material as the coat is furnished with such 
suits, but a white vest is often worn instead. 
The pale lavender pantaloons are of thick cloth. 
This is the English suit about which correspond- 
ents 60 often inquire. The overcoat is an En- 
glish surtout of plain dark beaver or Melton. 
Fashionably made overcoats, either fine far bea- 
ver sacks, or the plain beaver surtouts, cost 
from $75 to $95. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


For balls, large weddings, gay receptions, 
dinner-parties, and the opera, full-dress suits 
uired. These are usually of black broad- 
cloth throughont, though white corded silk vests 
are adopted by many. There is no change in 
the shape of the swallow-tailed dress-coat. The 
vest is single-breasted, with rolling collar, very 
low cut, to display much of the shirt front. 
Pantaloons are quite close-fitting. The white 
neck-tie, almost invariably worn now for full- 
dress, is lawn or silk, folded about an inch wide, 
with daintily embroidered ends. It is passed 
around the neck and tied in a small bow. ‘The 
collar is the English standing shape, almost 
meeting in front, with the tips of the points 
slightly tarned over, as if done by accident, in- 
stead of being pressed down flatly. Very light 
drab or pale brown sacks are the full-dress 
overcoats. They are of fine thick cloth, with 
broad velvet collar and facing, and are lined 
throughout with twilled silk. They cost from 
65 to $75. Gloves for the opera and full-dress 
concerts are palest lavender kid; white gloves 
are reserved for weddings, dancing parties, and 
other private entertainments. 





Hats. 


The silk hat, worn alike for semi-dress, prom- 
evading, and with business suits, is slightly low- 
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er, the height of the crown being six and an 
eighth inches, This crown is bell-shaped all 
around, hatters say, and the narrow brim, but 
two inches wide, is turned over very heavily on 
the sides, but is not much rolled. Price $9. 
The newest hat for business and-general wear is 
the Grand Duke, of soft felt, with high square 
crown and narrow brim: price $5. This is tak- 
ing the place of the Alpine, with sunken crown, 
which has become common. Stiff-crowned Der- 
bys, with narrow brim, are also worn. The 
most stylish opera-hat is the English crush hat, 
of ribbed silk, shaped like a tall silk beaver, and 
provided with springs inside to make it crush 
flatly, that it may be carried under the arm in 
an ra-box or drawing-room: price $9 to 
$12 for hats of domestic manufacture. In lieu 
of these many gentlemen use soft hats or caps 
of light cloth, with the brims stiffened only by 
cords, so that they may be folded and thrust in 
the pocket. The fashionable fur caps will be 
seal-skin turbans, and black Persian lamb cape 
of various shapes, 

Rolling collars of far seal and of fine otter, 
fur seal vests, and dog-skin gloves with fur wrist- 
lets, are midwinter comforts displayed for gen- 
tlemen by the hatiers aud farriers. 


JEWELRY. 


Cameo jewelry, especially the sardonyx, with 
the carved figure showing a white layer of the 
stone, is in favor for gentlemen. The pins worn 
in the scarf are large oval medallions. Scarf 
rings have similar medallions of cameo. Studs 
are large buttons, rich and massive, but plain, 
with spiral fastenings. Sleeve-buttons are large 
and square. The new green-tinted gold is being 
worn by gentlemen, 

In jet jewelry there are many new, patterns, 
both for ladies and gentlemen. The real Whitby 
jet should always be selected, as it is mach light- 
er and more comfortable to wear than any other 
kind. This is especially true as regards ladies’ 
ear-rings. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
gentlemen's fashions, to Messre. W. R. Bowne; 
Brooxs Brotuers; Dasiec D. Yorwans; 
and Usion Apas ; and for jewelry to Huwarp 
&Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mp. Syivester Mowry, who died a few days 
since in London, was a graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point, and served far some 
time in the army. He was one of tbe first to 
discover and make known to the public the au- 
riferous wealth of Arizona, and was a frequent 
contributor to the press on subjecta connected 
with the mineral resources of that region. A 
very interesting work of his—‘ Arizona and 8o- 
nora’’—was published by Harper & Brotuens. 
He was a man of great persistence, of Indomita- 
ble personal courage, generous to a fault, and 
was beld ino high cateem by the adventurous 

eople of the Territory to which he was so great- 
ly attached. 

—It Is only a few weeks since that in this col- 
umn honorable mention was made of Mr. THEODO- 
ric B. Prror,a son of General Rocer A. Prror. 
It is now a melancholy duty to announce his 
sudden decease by drowning. It was only a year 
ago that young Mr. Prror graduated at Prince- 
ton with bigher honors than had ever before 
been won In that institution by the most dis- 
tinguished of its alumni. After that he went to 
Cambridge, in England, where he won a high 

ize in mathematics, He was very gifted and 
in every respect most admirable young gentle- 
man, who gave promise of a brilliant future, and 
whose early and unexpected decease is far more 
than a mere domestic calamity. 

—Colonel Lewis W. WasHinoton, recently de- 
ceased, possessed a valuable collection of relics 
of Wasnrnaton, among which was an elegant 
sword from FREDERICK the Great, with the in- 
scription” From the oldest general in the world 
to the greatest.” 

—Mr. Joan R. THompson, the poet, for many 
years editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and at present on the editorial staff of the New 
York ing Post, is the New York correspond- 
ent of the London Standurd. His letters to that 
fournal are among the very best sent from New 

‘ork to London. 

—One scidom reads among religious notices a 
“personal” like this: ‘The Right Honorable 
the Earl of Kintore preached in 8t. Peter's 
Free Church, Dundce, on Sunday, from the text, 
‘A time to get, a time to lose, a time to keep, 
and a time to cast away.’ 

—Sir Junius Bexepict, who was one of the 
Jenny Linp troupe in this country, has recent- 
ly bad conferred upon him, by the King of Port- 
ugal, the ‘Order of Christ... The Portuguese 
monarch is given to masic, and plays the violon- 
cello with royal vigor and skill. In the choicest 
morceaux of PETRELLI, and in ‘‘Old Rosin the 
Bow,” he is equally felicitous, 

—Notwithstanding the ‘short, sharp, deci- 
sive” way in which Judge M‘Kean is deall 
with the polygamous people in his distric' 
Brioaam YOUNG still maintains a steadfast faith 
In the imm-Utah-bility of Mormonism. 

—Western humor was as lively as ever, even 
amidst the ruins of Chicago. Colonel Woop 
has erected @ rough board on the spot where 
bis museum stood, on which is Inscribed: 
“© Col. Wood's Museum. Standing-room only. R. 
Marsh, Treasurer.”’ During the height of the fire 
Mrs. Jog JEFFERSON presented her husband with 
achild, and they areall right. Mrs. Lanpgr was 
at the Sherman House, and enacted the new role 
of portress by dragging away with herown hands 
her own trunk. Just beyond the Museum, and 
opposite the ruins of the Court-house, stood 
Bryan's Fidelity Safe Depository. The building 
was deatroyed and the walls leveled; but within 
the ruins the vaults and their contents were 
found intact. The fact is announced on a small 
board, with rade lettering, as follows: “ Fidelity 


Safe Depository—all safe. Call and receive your 
ee and lepo a onto order.” On a rain 


in Madison Street is a sign reading, ‘ Owing to 
circumstances over which we had no control, we have 
removed.”” 

— fy thousand dollars and expenses is the 
tempting offer made to Miss Ke_oce to go to 
California and sing for twenty-eight nights. 











When Artemus Ward received from a theatric- 
al speculator in San Francisco a telegram ask- 
ing, ‘* What will you take for fift nights »” the 
laughing philosopher telegraphed back, ‘‘ Bran- 
dy and water.” 

—General SHERMAN is going to Europe to sce 
how military folk do it. He Proposes to peer 
into the armies of various countries, and sce if 
he can find out any thing that will add to the 
efficiency of the mighty warriors of our own 
sanguinary establishment. 

—Mre. Lioyp, daughter-in-law of the Bristol 
County Court judge, has received $50,000 com- 
pensation from the Greek government for the 
murder of her husband by the brigands at Mara- 

ion. 

—Coloncl Weezer, who succeeds Professor 
Mauan as Professor of Engineering at West 
Point, is a young man who has seen much serv- 
ice, and stands among the foremost men of his 
corp He is said to be a natural engineer; born 
wit ulties which made it impossible that he 
should follow any other profession— unitin 
both scientific ability and learning with a gift of 
explaining what he knows to others that is pro- 
nounced to be unsurpassed. 

—Epmonp AxovT receives the largest salary 
at prescnt paid to any French journalist-gviz., 
cight thousand dollars a year. Emig DE Gi- 
RARDIN recelves five thousand dollars a year for 
writing daily one column of editorial matter in 
the Liberté, 

—Corta, of Stuttgart, has published a com- 
plete German translation of Bprxoza’s works, 
which is preceded by a very full life and crit- 
ical estimate of that great retrospective thinker, 
from the pen of B. AUERBACH. 

—Elongated Jonn Wentworts, of Chicago, 
was stopping at the Sherman House when the 
fire occur He put some things {fu carpet- 
bag and fied. He lost much building on La- 
salle Street, but has a couple of millions or so 
left on which to rough it. 

—The Rev. Wittiam BELL Warts Howe, re- 
contl p-egsserated Assistant Bishop of South 
Carolina, was classically known, when in col- 
lege, a8 Guliemus Tintinnabulus Candidus Quo- 
modo—a pleasing name. . 

—Lord Lytton, whose “King Arthur’’ has been 
recently republished by Harper & BROTHERS, 
is a tall, florid man, with a slight stoop in hia 
back, and long grayish beard. He is an inces- 
sant smoker, indulging in the luxury of a Turk- 
ish Bie even when engaged in writing. 

—It is quite probable that Mr. SormeRN and 
Mr. JEFFERSON will soon appear together in 
New York at a dramatic performance to be given 
for the benefit of the Chicago suffercrs. To 
the gentleman who suggested it Mr. SoTHERN 
prom tly expressed the delight he would have 
in joining his old friend iu so good a work. 
Mr. SoramRy’s farewell performance in London 
at the Haymarket Theatre is spoken of in the 
London journals as being one of the most nota- 
ble things of its kind ever witnessed in that me- 
tropolis—from one to five guineas being paid for 

eats, and every foot of standing-room being oc- 

cupied, and the audience, including not merely 
rank and fashion, but the brightest intcllectual 
men and women of the metropolis. 

—Mr. Wittiaw Howarp Rvssect has begun 
In the Army and Navy Gazette the publication 
of his personal diary of the late war between 
France and Prussia. 

—Fire does try people. Perhaps the princi- 
pal sufferer, as he was the most indomitable 

uilder, in Chicago, was Potter Patwer. He 
went there many years agy, and, by the favor of 
A. T. Stewart, became the lead{ng dry-goods 
merchant. During the war his gains were enor- 
mous, and he retired from active busincas at the 
close of it, plactn his two salesmen, Fis.p and 
Leiter, and his brother in his stead. He is a 
tall man, with reddish cropped whiskers and 
brown hair, wrelghing about 105 pounds, with a 
keen, shrewdieh business face. Not long ago he 
married Miss Honors, whose father was also a 
celebrated decorator of the city. She had been 
called the most lovely girl in the West, and was 
probably some twenty years his junior. 

—That food Chinaman, Ab Sin, of San Fran- 
clsco, without suggestion from any one, sent to 
the Chicago sufferers his check for $1000. Yet 
the wicked Christians of 8an Francisco are gen- 
crally pestering the heathen Chinee, and trying 
to get him out of the country. 

—One of the chatticst and most entertaining 
of those who write letters from New York to 
the provincial press is ‘‘ Burleigh.” In his lat- 
est ecreed to the Boston Journal he tells how 
the higher order of gentlemen and lady Chris- 
tians of New York do not attend the fashionable 
places of worship. Saith he: “A run round 
among the churches of a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon, where the music is superb, and the repute 
of the preacher national, would astonish a stran- 
ger. One or two men secure a good afternoon 
audience. Dr. Joun Hat has a large attend- 
ance. If it was known that Dr. OnMIsTON was 
to preach, his house would be full after dinner. 
But nearly every other church in New York will 
be found nearly empty. The clegant chapel of 
Trinity Church, with full choral service, will be 
open to about fifty people. The marble and 
brown-stone Collegiate churches will havea hun- 
dred each. In Dr. Apams's church, where a pew 
cau not be had at any price, where the morning 
congregation is full twelve hundred, three hun- 
dred would be a large assembly. T looked in 
last Sunday at the new and very elegant Baptist 
church just thrown open on Park Avenue, with 
a large morning audience. Even the newness 
of the place and its attractions could secure but 
a smal] company to occupy the centre aisle. 
The gaping galleries, with seats for four hun- 
dred, contained twenty persons. Bishop SovTH- 
GaTE is a very popular preacher. He hasa fash- 
fonable congregation in a fashionable locality. 
The finest artists conduct his music. Atacon- 
cert such performances would be cheap at fifty 
cents a ticket. Yet his afternoon congregation 
does not number a hundred, though every seat 
ie free. Dr. Prentice, of the Church of the 
Covenant, is ranked as one of the best preachers 
of the city. No Presbyterian church in the 
State has so elegant a property It is worth 
not less than a quarter of a million. His audi- 
ence in the morning is large, rich, and fashion 
able. In the afternoon it is so sparse that It 
seems like bor'e lay to conduct service before 
tuch ahandful. - St. Thomes's Church, the most 
magnificent Episcopal church in New York, 
with music under the lead of WARREN, that is 
unsurpassed, has an afternoon audience that 
must mortify the eloquent rector. These are 
specimens of the churches of our city. 
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Lady's Visiting Toilette. 
See illustration on page 724. 


Turis sumptuous toilette is composed of a 
demi-trained skirt of rich black velvet, trimmed 
round the bottom and up the front with two 
rows of deep violet silk, set on in straight bands 
with Gothic points at intervals of half a yard. 
A black velvet basque, with hanging and close 
sleeves, trimmed with violet silk to match the 
skirt, completes the costume. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the basque is the antique pleated 
standing collar of black velvet, edged with violet 
ribbon, which encircles the back of the neck, 
and under which is worn a jabot collar of fine 
lace, confined in front with an amethyst brooch. 
Black velvet bonnet, with violet silk ribbon and 
aigrette of black ostrich plumes. Straw-colored 
gloves. 
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Ladies’ Evening Toilettes. 
8ce illustrations on page 734. 

Fig. 1.—White muslin trained skirt, trimmed 
with a flounce of white lace, set on plain, and 
surmounted by a white muslin ruche hemmed 
on each side and pleated throngh the middle. 
Over-skirt of white muslin, trimmed in the same 
manner, and draped at each side under a spray 
of pomegranate blossoms. Low waist, with a 
bertha forming basqnes, composed of puffings 
of white innslin and white lace. Pomegranate 
blossoms are worn at the waist and in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Trained skirt of very light lilac silk 
gauze, trimmed with a pleated flounce surmount- 
ed by two bias folds. Over-skirt open in front, 
and trimmed with three bias folds and a black 
lace flounce. Deep basque, trimmed like the 





The bias folds of the over-skirt extend up so as 
to pass over the shoulder. Sash with a bow on 
each side. 


Ladies’ Street and House Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Briack Gros Grain Dress axp 
Basque. Demi-trained skirt without trimming. 
Deep basque, slashed in the back and at the 
sides, and trimmed with wide and narrow black 
guipure lace, a gros grain ruffle pleated through 
the middle, and a passementerie border. ‘The 
seam made by sewing on the ruche is covered 
by a gros grain fold. 

Fig. 2.—Dank Brown Gros Grain Dress, 
trimmed on the bottom with a wide side-pleated 
flounce. Loose sacque with mantle of brown 
beaver, trimmed with fringe of the same color 
and a passementerie border. Brown velvet bon- 
net, with black lace and brown feathers, 


LADIES’ STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Merino Warxine Suit. The 
skirt and the over-skirt, which ix long in the 
back, are trimmed with raffles and folds of the 
material, as shown by the illustration. The 
basque-waist, which is furnished with revers, is 
trimmed in a similar manner. Bonnet of gray 
velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress oF Viocet Sirk witH A 
wipe Sipr-preatep Frocxce. Black gros 
grain basque, trimmed with wide black guipure 
lace and grelot fringe, and entirely covered with 
braiding of black silk round cord. 

Fig. 5. —Waxxtye Scit or Garxet Poprts. 
The skirt is edged on the bottom with a side- 
pleated flounce headed by an upright ruffle and 
8 row of narrow lace. The seam made by sew- 
ing on the ruffle and Iace, as well as the flounce. 
is covered by a wide fold. The over-skirt and 


over-skirt. Low waist, with basque in front. | paletot are trimmed with a fold, lace, and ruffle. 
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THE SPHINX. 


UTILATED, defaced by the lances and 

arrows of Arabs, whose religion teaches 
them to abhor all images of men or animals— 
mocked at by vulgar sight-seers and flippant 
travel-makers, some of whose own statements 
are rather less worthy of credence, or, at any 
rate, of study, than the very fables they deride 
—the Sphinx still reposes in the desert a majesty 
and a mystery. 

‘The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure of an un- 
winged liun, the upper part of the head aud body 
being human; it was frequently used to fonn 
avenues to temples and other xacred buildings. 

The Greek Sphinx differs from the Egyptian 
in being winged, though retaining the tion's 
paws, nnd is frequently varied, both in form and 
attitude, according to the fancy of the seniptor 


or poet. Sometimes the face only is human, 
sometimes the upper part of the body also; oc- 
casionally the lion's claws are replaced by those 
of a vniture, and the wings of an eagle are 
added, or the tail of a serpent. 

‘The Sphinx is almost invariably represented 
as a woman, and most of the legends respecting 
this mysterious monster bear out the supposition, 
though some authors treat of it as the Andro- 
sphinx, or man-headed Sphinx, and speak of it 
in the masculine gender. Herodotus says that 
the Egyptians had «a/so their Androsphinges, 
half lion, half man. The most remarkable rep- 
resentation of the Egyptian Sphinx is that of 
Ghizeh, or El Geezeh, which stands to the east 
of, and is slightly smaller than the second Pyr- 
amid; and some say 125, some 188 feet in 
length. It is hewn out of a natural.eminence 
of solid rock; the legs, however, are added in 
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masonry, and some defects of shape are supplied 
in like manner. There are steps leading up 
its front to a sanctuary and tablets; but these 
are partially covered by the sand, which, as often 
as it is removed, is swept back by the wind, and 
speedily fills up the hollow. The head was for- 
merly the only portion uncovered; but throug! 
the exertions and at the expense of some Euru- 
pean gentlemen, much of the accumulation was 
cieared away, It is placed in the necropolis 
of Memphis, and is one of the most wonderful 
of all the strange monuments there. ‘The near- 
est part of the desert was usually chosen as a 
burying-ground by the inhabitants and monarchs 
of Egyptian cities, and hence the situation of 
the Pyramids, or tombs of the kings. 

Memphis, the city to which the necropolis ap- 
pertained, was founded by the kings of Thebes, 
and soon eclipsed even the latter city with its 


hundred gates in splendor ; but it declined after 

! the founding of Alexandria, whither a large por- 

‘ tion of its population migrated. Its remains 
stand on the western bank of the Nile, about 
ten miles from Cairo, ‘The Sphinx had been 
sent into the neighborhood of Thebes by Juno, 
who wished to punish the family of Cadmus (its 
tulers). It proposed enigmas, and devoured the 
inhabitants if unable to explain them. In the 
midst of their consternation the ‘Thebans were 

| told by the oracle that the Sphinx would destroy 
herself ns soon as one of the enigmas which she 
proposed was explained. In this enigma she 
asked what animal walked on four legs in the 
morning, on two at noon, and three in the even- 

‘ ing. Creon, King of Thebes, promised his crown 

| and his sister Jocasta in marriage to any one 

| who could deliver his country from the monster 

i by solving the enigma, It was explained by 








(Edipus, who replied that man walked on his 
hands and feet when young, iu the morning of 
life, at the noon of life walked erect, and in the 
evening of his days supported his limbs with a 
stick. The Sphinx no sooner heard this reply 
than she dashed her head against a rock, and 
immediately expired. : 





THE LIFE-LEDGER. 


Ovk sufferings we reckon o’er 
With skill minute and formal ; 
The cheerful ease that fills the score 
We treat as merely normal. 
Our list of ills, how full, how great! 
We mourn our lot should fall so, 
I wonder do we calculate 
Our happinesses also ? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 

Men’s looks are nigh as often gay 
As sad, or even solemn: 

Behdld, my entry for to-day 
Is in the “happy” column. 





HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By tHe Avtuor or “Joux Hatrrax, GznTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Atos, in a foreign land, with only a child 
fur company and a servant for protection—this, in 
the strange vicissitudes of Hannah's life, was her 
position now. Accidentally, rather than inten- 
tionally, for Lady Dansmore had taken all care 
of her, and meant her to be met at Paris by Ma- 
dame Arthenay, the lady to whom she sent her, 
and who, with herself, was the accomplice of 
Hannah's running away. 

For she had literally ‘‘run away”"—by not 
only the concurrence, but the compulsion of her 
faithful friend, who saw that the strain was grow- 
ing too hard to bear. Living within reach of 
Bernard's visits, which were half a joy and half 
a dread, exposed to the continual gossip of East- 
erham—since, though the Moat House had en- 
tirely ‘‘cat” her, some of the other houses did 
not, bat continued by letter a patronizing kind- 
ness most irritating—above all, suffering a pain- 
ful inner warfare as to how far she was right in 
allowing Bernard to come and see her, since ev- 
ery time he came the cruel life of suspense he 
ed seemed more and more to be making him— 
not merely wretched, but something worse; all 
these trials, in course of time, did their work 
upon even the strong heart and healthy frame of 
Hannah Thelluson. 

“‘You are breaking down,” said the countess, 
when one day toward the summer’s end she came 
to take hor young folks home. ‘‘This can not last. 
You mast do as I once suggested—go quite away.” 

“‘T can not!” said Hannah, faintly smiling. 
“He would not let me.” For she felt herself 
gradually succumbing to Bernard’s impetuous 
will, and to the strength of a passion unto which 
impediments seemed to have given a force and 
persistency that had changed his whole character. 

“Not let you go away? ‘The tyrant! Men 
are all tyrants, you know. Very well. Then 
you must run away.” 

‘*He will follow me—as he once said he should 
—wherever I went.” 

“Indeed! Quite right of him. Still, as I ob- 
ject to tyranny, and as you will just now be much 
better without him than with him, I mean to help 
you to run away.” 

‘* But—the child !—he will miss her so, And 
I must have the child with me!” 

“*Of course. But do you think when a man 
is desperately in love he troubles himself mach 
about a child? Hannah—my dear old goose! 
you will be a goose to the end of your days. Go 
and cackle over your little gosling, and leave me 
to manage every thing for you.” 

Hannah obeyed, for she had come to that pass 
when her energies, and even her volition, seemed 
to have left her. She submitted tacitly to the 
countess’s plan, which was to send her quite ont 
of England—to a distant French town, Avranches, 
not easily reached, being beyond the limits of rail- 
ways—where resided a dear old friend of Lady 
Dunsmore's, of whom she had often talked to 
Hannah—one Madame Arthenay. 

“She will be the best protection you could 
have, for she herself married her sister's hus- 
band, as is constantly done in France; so no 
need of concealment, my dear. I shall just tell 
her every thing. And you need not mind even 
if Mr. Rivers does swoop down upon you some 
day—after his fashion. But he can't—Avranches 
is too far off. Nor will I let him, if I can help 
it. I shall tell him he must leave you in peace, 
to regain your strength and quiet your nerves, 
Good-by now, and God bless you!” 

The good countess, as she made this hurried 
farewell on board the French steamboat, left 
them. Almost before Hannah knew where she 
was, or what she had consented to, she found 
herself alone with Rosie and Grace. Lady Duns- 
more did not say what deeper reason she had for 
thus effecting a tem separation, sudden and 
complete, between the lovers, even though it in- 
volved what she called the ‘‘kidnapping” of lit- 
tle Rosie. Knowing the world, and the men 
therein, a good deal better than her friend did, 
she foreboded for Hannah a blow heavier than 
any yet. ‘That hapless elder brother, the present 
Sir Austin, was said to be in a dying state; and 
for Sir Bernard Rivers of the Moat House, the 
last representative of so long a line, to contract 

i in which his wife would be 














as illegitimate, was a sacrifice at which the most 
passionate lover might well hesitate. While, under 
these, or any circumstances, for him to doom him- 
self for life to celibacy, was scarcely to be expected. 

Lady Dunsmore had come to know Mr. Rivers 
pretty well by this time. She liked him extreme- 
ly—as most women did—but her liking did not 
blind her to a conviction, founded on a certain 
Scotch proverb: ‘‘As the auld cock craws, the 
young cock learns”—that, when he was put to 
the crucial test, the world and his own family 
might be too strong for Sir Bernard. There- 
fore, on all accounts, she was glad at this time 
to get Hannah out of the way. But her plans, 
too hastily formed, somehow miscarried; for at 
Paris her two friends contrived to miss one an- 
other. When Miss Thelluson reached Avranches, 
it was to find Madame Arthenay away, and her- 
self quite alone in that far-away place, with only 
Grace and the child. 

At first this loneliness was almost pleasant. 
Ever since crossing the Channel she had felt 
lulled into a kind of stupor: the strange peace 
of those who have cut the cable between them- 
selves and home, left all their burdens bebind, 
and drifted away into what seems like ‘another 
and a better world.” During her few days of 
traveling she had been conscious only of a sun- 
shiny sky and smiling earth, of people moving 
about her with lively tongues and cheerful faces. 
Every thing was entirely new, for she had never 
been abroad before; and whether the land was 
France or Paradise did not much matter. She 
had her child beside her, and that was enough. 

She had Grace too. Many a servant is in 
trouble almost better than a friend, because a 
servant is silent—Grace was, even to a fault. 
‘Trouble had hardened her sorely. Even when, 
a few months before, the last blow had fallen, 
the last tie was broken between her and Jem 
Dixon—for their child had died—poor Grace 
had said only, ‘‘It is best. My boy might have 
grown up to blame his mother for his existence.” 
Words which, when Hannah heard, made her 
shiver in her inmost soul. 

‘That the girl knew perfectly well her mistress’s 
position with respect to Mr. Rivers, was evident. 
When he came, the nurse abstained from intrud- 
ing upon them, and kept other intruders away, 
in a manner which, though not obnoxious! 
shown, occasionally touched, sometimes vexed, 
but always hamiliated, Hannah. Still, in her sad 
circumstances, she was glad to have the protec- 
tion of even this dumb watch-dog of a faithful 
servant, 

Grace seemed greatly relieved when the sea 
rolled between them and England. ‘‘It would 
take a good bit of time and trouble for any body 
to come after us here,” said she, as they climbed 
the steep hill on the top of which sits the lovely 
tower of Avranches, and looked back on the long 
line of straight road, miles upon miles, visible 
through the green, woody country, which they 
had traversed in driving from Granville. ‘It 
feels quite at the world’s end; and, unless folk 
knew where we were, they might as well seek 
after a needle in a hay-rick. A good job too!” 
muttered she, with a glance at the worn face of 
her dear mistress, who faintly smiled. 

“Nobody does know our whereabouts exact- 
ly, Grace. We have certainly done what I often 
in my youth used to long to do—run away, and 
left no address.” 

“I'm glad of it, ma’am. Then you'll have a 
good long rest.” 

She had, but in an unexpected way. They 
found Madame Arthenay absent, and her little 
house shut up. 

‘“We must take refuge in the hotel,” said Han- 
nah, with a w look. ‘It seems a pleasant 
place to lie down and rest in.” 

It was; and for a few hours she lingered 
about with Rosie in the inn garden—a green, 
shady, shut-in nook, with only a stray tourist or 
two sitting reading on its benches; full of long, 
low espaliers, heavy with Normandy pears. 
There were masses of brilliant autumn flowers, 
French and African marigolds, zinnias, and s0 
on—treasures that the child kept innocently beg- 
ging for, witha Preecrions enjoyment of the jin- 
gle of rhyme. ‘‘Give me posie, to stick 
in Rosie Teele bosie!” Hahnaly roused herself 
once or twice, to answer her little girl, and ex- 
plain that the flowers were not hers to gather, 
and that Rosie must be content with a stra: 
daisy or two, for she never exacted blind obedi- 
ence where she could find a reason intelligible to 
the little wakening soul. But when, after a tear 
or two, Rosie submitted to fate, and entreated 
Tannie to ‘‘come with Rosie find daisies—lots 
of daisies!” Aunt Hannah also succumbed, 

“‘Tannie can’t come ; she must go to her bed, 
my darling. Poor Tannie is so tired.” 

And for the first time in her life she went to 
bed before the child, laying her head down on 
the pillow with a feeling as if it wonld be a com- 
fort never to lift it up any more. 

After these ensued days—three or four—of 
which she never liked to speak much afterward. 
She lay in a nervons fever, utterly helpless; and 
when, had it not been for the few words of 
French which Grace was able to recall—the 
Misses Melville having amused themselves once 
with teaching her—and the quickness, intelli- 
gence, and tender-heartedness of the inn-serv- 
ants—good, simple Frenchwomen, with the true 
womenly nature which is the same all the world 
over—things would have gone hard with Han- 
nah Thelluson. 

More than once, vague and wandering as her 
thoughts were, she bitterly repented having ‘‘ run 
away ;” thereby snatching Rosie from her nat- 
ural protector, and carrying her off into these 
strange lands, whence, perhaps, she might never 
be able to bring her back, but herself lie down to 
rise up no more. Bat by-and-by even this vain 
remorse vanished, and she was conscious of 
thinking about nothing beyond the roses on the 
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hangings—birds of paradise, with their sweeping 
tails; the angle which the opposite house made 
against the sky, the curious shape of its tiling, 
and the name of the boutiquier inscribed thereon, 
the first few letters of which were cut off by her 
window-ledge. So childish had her mind grown, 
so calmly receptive of all that happened, how- 
ever extraordinary, that when one day a kind- 
looking, elderly lady came into her room, and 

talking in broken English to Grace and 
the child, and to herself in the sweetest French 
she ever heard, Hannah accepted the fact at once, 
and took scarcely more than half a day to get 
quite accustomed to Madame Arthenay. 

She was one of those women of whom France 
may boast so many, as unlike our English notion 
of a Frenchwoman as the caricatures of John 
Bull who strat about on the French stage are 
like a real Briton. Feminine, domestic—thongh, 
after having brought up two families, her sister's 
and her own, she now lived solitary in her pretty 
little nest of a house ; a strict, almost stern Prot- 
estant; pure alike in act, and thonghts, and 
words—you would hardly have believed she was 
born in the same land or came of the same race 
as the women who figure in modern French nov- 
els, or who are met only too often in modern Pa- 
risian society. As Grace said of her after she 
had gone, ‘‘ Ma’am, I don’t care how often she 
comes to see you, or how long she stays. She 
doesn’t bother me one bit. She's just like an 
Englishwoman.” 

—Which Madame Arthenay certainly was not, 
and would have smiled at the narrow - judging, 
left-handed compliment. But she was a noble 
type of the noblest bit of womanly nature, which 
is the same, or nearly the same, in all countries. 
No wonder Lady Dunsmore loved her, or that, 
as she prophesied, Hannah loved her too—in a 
shorter time than she could have thought it pos- 
sible to love any stranger, and a foreigner like- 
wise. 


“Strangers and foreigners, so we each are to 
one another,” said the French lady early one 
morning, after she had sat up all night with 
Hannah—to give Grace a rest. ‘‘And yet we 
do not feel so; do we? I think it is becanse we 
belong to the same kingdom — the kingdom of 
God.” 


For underneath all her gayety and lightness 
of heart, Madame Arthenay was a very religious 
woman—as, she told Hannah, ‘‘ we Protestants” 
generally were; thoroughly domestic and home- 
loving likewise. 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose shat we French 
all fall in love with one another's wives and hus- 
bands, or that we compel our children to make 
cruel mariages de convenance, as you English fan- 
cy wedo. My sister's was a love-marriage, like 
mine, and all my children’s were. You would 
find us not so very different from yourselves, if 
you once came and settled among us. Suppose 
you were to try?” 

So said she, looking kindly at her; but though, 
as both knew, she had been told every thing, this 
was the first time Madame Arthenay had made 
any allusion to Miss Thelluson’s fature or her own 
past. Besides, they did not talk very much, she 
speaking chiefly in French, which Hannah found 
it an effort to follow. But she loved to read the 
cosmopolitan language of the sweet eyes, to ac- 
cept the good offices of the tender, skillful, useful 
hands. Years afterward, when all its bitterness, 
and pain, and terror had died ont, the only thing 
she remembered about that forlorn illness in a 
far-away French town was the kindness of all the 
good French people about her, and especially of 
Madame Arthenay. 

But when she was convalescent, Hannah's 
heart woke up from the stupor into which it had 
fallen. She wanted to get well all in a minute, 
that she might have back her little Rosie, who 
had been spirited away from her by those com- 
passionate French mothers, and was turning into 
une petite Frangaise as fast as possible. Above 
all, she craved for news from home: it was a fort- 
night now since she had had one word—one line. 
She did not wish—nay, she dreaded—to have a 
letter from Bernard; but she would have liked 
to hear of him— how he took the news of her 
flight, whether he was angry with her, and wheth- 
er he missed his child. But no tidings came, 
and she did not want to write till she was better. 
Besides, Madame Arthenay took all the writing 
things away. : 

‘You are,my slave, my captive. Madame la 
Comtesse exacts it,” said she, in her pretty 
French. ‘‘ You are not to do a single thing, nor 
to stir out of your room until I give you leave, 
which will likely be to-morrow. And now I must 
bid you adien, as I have a friend coming who will, 
stay the whole day. Could you rest here quiet, 
do you think, and spare me an hour of Grace and 
Rosie? I should like to show my friend the little 
English rose.” 

Hannah promised vaguely, and was left alone— 
to study, as heretofore, the flowers on the chintz 
and the long-tailed birds on the wall. She was 
getting weary of her imprisonment—she who 
had never before been confined to her room for a 
whole week. It was a lovely day; she knew that 
by the bit of intensely blue sky behind the house- 
tiles opposite, and the soft, sweet air that, to- 
gether with the cheerful street noises of a foreign 
town, entered in at the open window. A longing 
to ‘‘rise up and walk” came over her—to go out 
and see what could be seen; above all, to catch 
a glimpse of that glorious view which she had no- 
ticed in coming up the hill—the sea view, with 
Mont St. Michel in the distance ; that wonderful 
rock castle, dedicated to her favorite angel (in 
the days when she was a postal youne lady she 
always had a statue of him in her room), St. 
Michael, the angel of high places, the angel who 
fights against wrong. 

It was a vagary, more like a school-girl than a 
grown woman ; but Hannah could not help it. 
She felt she must go ont—must feel the fresh air 
and sunshine, and try if she could walk, if there 
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was any remnant of health and strength left in 
her ; for she would need both so much. 

She was already dressed, for she had insisted 
upon it. Searching for her bonnet and shaw), 
and smiling with a pathetic pleasure to find she 
really could walk pretty well—also wondering, 
with childish amusement, as to whether, if Grace 
met her, she would not take her for a ghost— 
Hannah stole down through the quiet hotel, and 
out into the street — that picturesque street of 
Avranches which leads¢toward the public gar- 
dens, and the spot where, within six square feet, 
is piled up the poor remnant of its once splendid 
cathedral, 

Madame Arthenay had described it, and the 
various features of the town, during the gentle, 
flowing, unexciting conversation which she per- 
tinaciously kept up by the invalid’s bedside, so 
Hannah easily found her way thither; tottering 
a little at first, but soon drinking in the life-giv- 
ing stimulus of that freshest, purest air, blowing 
on a hill-top from over the sea. All her life Han- 
nah had loved high places; they feel nearer heav- 
en somehow, and lift one above the petty pains 
and groveling pleasures of this mortal Vite Bren 
now, weak as she was, she was conscious of a 
sensation of pleasure as if her life were not all 
done. She wandered about, losing her way, and 
finding it again; or amusing herself by asking 
it of those kindly, courteous French folk, who, 
whenever they looked in her face, stopped aud 
softened their voices as if they knew she had been 
ill and in trouble. One of them—a benign-look- 
ing old gentleman, taking the air with his old 
wife, just like an English Darby and Joan—civ- 
illy pointed out to her the Jardin des Plantes as 
being a charming place to walk in, where ma- 
dame would find easy benches to repose herself 
upon, and a sea view, with Mont St. Michel in 
it, that was truly ‘‘ magnifique.” Madame’s own 
beautiful island could furnish nothing finer. Han- 
nah smiled, amused at the impossibility of pass- 
ing for any thing but an Englishwoman, in spite 
of her careful French, and went thither. 

It was a beantiful spot. Sick souls and weary 
bodies might well repose themselves there, after 
the advice of the good little fat Frenchman—how 
fat Frenchmen do grow sometimes! The fine 
air was soft as cream and strong as wine, and the 
cloudless sunshine ley round about like a flood ; 
over land and sea—the undulating sweep of for- 
est country on the right hand, and on the left the 
bay, with its solitary rock—fortress, prison, mon- 
astery—about which Madame Arthenay, in her 
charming small-talk, so fitted for a sick-room, 
had told stories without end. 

Involuntarily, Hannah sat and thought of them 
now, and not of her own troubles ; these seemed 
to have slipped away, as they often do in a short, 
sharp illness, and she woke refreshed, as after a 
night's aleep, able to assume again the burden of 
the day. Only she lay and meditated, as one 
does before rising, in a dreamy sort of way, iu 
which her old dreams came back to her. Look- 
ing at that lonely rock, she called up the figure 
of her saint—the favorite St. Michael of her girl- 
hood, with his head bent forward and his sweet 
mouth firmly set ; his hands leaning on his sword, 
ready to fight, able even to avenge, but yet arf 
angel always ; and there came into her that sav- 
ing strength of all beaten-down, broken-hearted 
creatures—the belief, alas! often so faint—that 
God does sometimes send his messengers to fight 
against wrong; not merely to succor, but abso- 
lutely to fight. 

‘*No, I will not die—not quite yet,” she said 
to herself, as in this far-distant nook of God's 
earth, which seemed to have His smile perpetu- 
ally upon it, she thought of her own England, 
made homeless to her through trouble, and bitter 
with persecution. ‘‘Oh, that I had the wings 
of a dove! Here, perhaps, I might find rest; 
but still I will not dia They shall not kill me. 
‘They may take my character away — they may 
make him forsake me, as I dare say he will; but 
I have strength in my soul, nevertheless. And 
I will fight against their cruelty—I will protest 
to the last that I had a right to love him, a right 
to marry him ; that it would have been the best 
thing for him, for me, and the child. Oh, my 
Bernard! there is a deal of the angel in you; 
but if there were more of the St. Michael—if, in- 
stead of submitting to wrong, you could take up 
your sword and hew it down— But you can not. 
I know, when the time comes, you will forsake 
me. But still—still—I shall have the child.” 

‘Thus sighed she ; and then, determined to sigh 
no more, to complain no more, to any living creat- 
ure, but to do her best to get health and strength 
of body and mind, Hannah rose up from the heap 
of stones where she had been sitting. With one 
fond look at that glorious picture which lay be- 
low her—earth, sea, and sky, equally beautiful, 
and blending together in the harmony which 
soothes one’s soul into harmony too—she turned 
her steps homeward ; that is, “‘chez elle,” for to 
poor Hannah Thelluson there was not—would 
there ever be ?—such a thing as home. 

As she went, she saw a figure coming toward 
her, walking rapidly, and looking round as if 
searching for some one. Had it been possible— 
or, rather, had not the extreme Improbebility of 
such a thing made her stop a minute, and draw 
her hand acroes her eyes, to make sure that im- 
agination was not playing her false—she should 
have said it was Bernard. 

He saw her likewise; and the two ghosts— 
for strangely ghostly they both looked to one an- 
other’s eyes—met, 

“* Hannah! how could you—” 

«Bernard! oh, Bernard !” 

She was so glad to see him—he could not help 
finding it out; nor did she try to hide it—she 
was too weak. She clung to his arm, her voice 
choking, her tears fulling fast—tears of pure help- 
lessness, and of joy also. He had not forsaken her. 

“*How could you run away in this manner? 
We have been searching for yoo—Madame Ar- 
thenay, Grace, and I—for hours.” 
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‘Not quite hours,” said she, smiling at last. 
“+ Tt was fully one o'clock when I left my room. 
‘Was that what you meant by my running away ?” 
For she was half afraid of him, gentle as he seem- 
ed, and wished to have the worst over at once. 

Bernard shook his head. 

“*T can not scold you now. I am only too 
happy to see you once again, my darling.” 





He had never culled her so before; indeed, | 


she was the sort of woman more to be honored 
and loved in a quiet, silent way, than fondled 
over with caressing words. Still, the tenderness 
was very sweet to have—sweeter because she felt 
80 miserably weak. 

“ How did you find me out ?” she said, as they 
walked up the town. And it seemed as if now, 
for the first time, they were free to walk togeth- 
er, with no ernel eyes upon them, no backbiting 
tongues pursuing them. 

“* How did I find you? Why, I tracked you 
like a Red Indian. Of course I should—to the 
world’s end! What else did you expect, I won- 
der ?” 

Hannah hardly knew what she had expected— 
what feared. In truth, she was content to bask 
in the present, with a passionate eagerness of 
enjoyment which those only know who have 
given up the future hopelessly and entirely. 

In the course of the day she grew so rapidly 
better that, when Bernard proposed going for an 
hour or two to the house of Madame Arthenay, 
she ussented. He seemed quite at home there— 
“* flirted” with the sweet old French lady in the 
most charming manner. He had been with her 
since yesterday, she said; and was indeed the 
“friend” to whom she wished to show the little 
English Rose. 

** Monsieur speaks French like a Frenchman, 
as he ought, having been at school at Caen, he 
tells me, for two years. Ile does credit to his 
Norman blood.” 

Which Madame Arthenay evidently thought 
far superior to any thing Saxon, and that the 
great William had done as Britons the greatest 
possible honor in condescending to conquer as, 
But Hannah would not smile at the dear old 
lady, whom, «he saw, Bernard liked extremely. 

Soon they settled, amicably and gayly, to the 
most delicious of coffee and the feeblest of tea, in 
Madame Arthenay's cottage—a series of rooms 
all on the ground-floor, and all opening into one 
another and into the garden—salon, sulle-a-man- 
Ber, two bed-chambers, and a kitchen; half of 
which was covered by a sort of loft, up which 


the one servant—a faithful qd soul, who could * 





about it; but all was so pretty, so tasteful, sv 


suitable. It felt like living in a bird's nest, 
with green leaves outside and moss within—a 
nest one could live in like the birds, as innocent- 
ly and merrily—a veritable bit of Arvadia. Mr. 
Rivers said so. 

*tAh, you should come and live among us.” 
said Madame Arthenay. **In this our Norman- 
dy, though we may be a century behind you in 
civilization, I sometimes think we are a ceutury 
nearer than yon are to the long-past Golden Age. 
We lead simpler lives, we honor our fathers and 
mothers, and look after our children ourselves. 
Then, too, our servants are not held so wide 
apart from us as you hold yours, (ld Jeanne, 
for instance, is quite a friend of mine.” 

** So is Grace,” Hannah said. 

** Ab, yes; poor Grace! she one day told me 
her story.” And then, turning suddenly to Ber- 
nard, ‘*I assure you, we are very 
hore in Normandy. You might like us if you 
knew us. Monsieur Rivers, why not come 
among us and resume the old name, and be 
Monsieur De la Riviere?” 

Bernard started, looked earnestly at her, to see 
if any decper meaning lurked under her pleas- 
antry, 

*"Take care,” he said; ‘*many a true word is 
spoken in jest.” And then he suddenly changed 
the conversation and asked about an old Chateau 
de Saint Roque, which some one had told him 
was well worth seeing, aud might be sven eavily, 
as it was on sale, 

** | know the present owner, a Lyons merchant, 
finds it dull. He bought it from the last propric- 
taire, to whom it bad descended in a direct line, 
people say, ever since the Crusades ; and—sucha 
curious coincidence, monsicur — the family were 
named Do la Rivitre. Who knows but you may 
be revisiting the cradle of your ancestors? If 
Miss Thelluson is able, vou ought certainly to go 
and see it.” 

Bernard assented, and all was soon arranged. 
He was in one of his happiest movods, Hannah 
saw. He, like herself, felt the intluence of the 
sunshiny atmosphere, within and without, in this 
pleasant nook of pleasant France—the distance 
from home sorrows, the ease and freedom of in- 
tercourse with Madame Arthenay, who knew 
every thing and blamed nothing. When, next 
day, they all met, and drove together across the 
smiling country, amusing themselves with the 
big, blue-bloused Norman peasant, who kept 
cracking his long whip and conversing with his 
horses in shrill patois that resounded even above 
the jingle of their bells, Hannah thought she had 
seldom, in all the time they had known one an- 
other, seen him looking so guy. 
int Roque was one of those chateaux of 
which there are many in Normandy, built about 
the time of the Crusades —hulf mansion, balf 
fortress. It was situated in a little valley, al- 
most English in its character, with sleepy cows 
basking in the meadows, and blackberries—such 
blackberries as little Rosie screamed at with de- 
light, they were so large and tine—hanging on 
the hedges, and honeysuckle, sweet as English 
honeysuckle, perfuming every step of the road. 
Suddenly they came upon this miniature medi- 
eval castle, with its four towers reflected in the 
deep clear water of the moat, which they crossed 











by a draw-bridge—and then were all at once car- 
ried from old romance to modern comfort, but 
picturesque still. 

Hannah thought she had never seen a sweeter 
place. ‘I only wish 1 were rich and could bay 
it. I think I could live content here all my 
days,” said she to the Lyons merchant's wite, 
whom Madame Arthenay knew, and who, with 
her black-eyed boy clinging to her gown, polite- 
ly showed her every thing. 

‘*Did you mean what you said?” whispered 
Bernard, eagerly. And then he drew back, and, 
withont waiting for her answer, began talking tu 
Madame Arthenay. 

‘That night, when he took them safe to the ho- 
tel door, he detained Hannah, and asked her if 
she would not come round the garden with him 
in the moonlight. 

“The air is soft as a summer night ; it will 
do youno harm. We may have no better chance 
of talk, and I want to speak to you.” 

Yet for many minutes he said nothing. ‘The 
night was so still, the garden so entirely desert- 
ed, that they seemed to have for once the world 
to themselves. In this far-away spot it felt as if 
they had left all the bitterness of their life behind 
them—as if they had a right to be lovers, and to 
treat one another as such. Bernard put his arm 
round her as they sat; and though there was a 
solemnity in his caresses and a tender sadnex« 
in her reception of them which marked them as 
people who had known sorrow, very different 
from boy and girl lovers, still love was very 
swect—implying deep content, thankful rest. 

** Hannah,” he said at last, ‘*I have never yet 
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scolded you properly for your running away— | 


with Lady Dunsmore aiding and abetting you. 
She would. scarcely tell me where vou were, until 
I hinted that, as a father. I had a right to get pos- 
session of my child. Why did you do such a 
thing? You must never do it again.” 

She laughed, but said nothing. In truth, they 
were both too happy for either anger or contri- 
ti 





a. 
** Dearest,” he whispered, ‘we must be mar- 
ried. I shall never have any rest till you are 
wholly and lawfully mine.” 

“Oh, Bernard! if that could ever be!” 

“It shall be. 1 have been talking to Madame 
Arthenay about it, us Lady Dunsmore cl 
me todo, She loves yoo well, Hannah; and the 
dear old French lady loves you too already. Ev- 
ery body loves you, and would like to see you 
happy.” 








fappy!" And it seemed as if happiness 
would never come any nearer to her than now, 
when she sat as if in a dream, and watched the 
muon sailing over the sky, just as she had done in 
her girlhood and ever since, only now she was 
lonely no more, bat deeply and faithfully loved ; 
loving. too, as she never thonght it was in her w 
love uny man, ‘‘Happy! I am so happy now 
that I almost wish I eould dic.” 

** Hush!” Bernard said, with a shiver. ‘Come 
down from the clouds, my love, and listen to me 
—w my plain, rough common-sense, for two min- 
utex.” 





}ex. 

Then he explained that the jest about his be- 
coming Monsieur De la Riviere was not entirely 
a jest—that in talking with Madame Arthenay 
she had told him how, upon giving notice to the 
French government, and residing three years in 
France, he would become a naturalized French 
citizen, enjoying all the beuetits of French laws, 
including that which, by obtaining a ‘ dispensa- 
tion"—seldom or never refused—legalizes smar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister. And such a 
marriage, Madame Arthenay believed, being con- 
tracted by them in the character of French sub- 
han would be held legal any where, as her own 

been. 





A future, the bare chance of which made Han- 
nah feel like a new creature. ‘To be Bernard's 
happy, honored wite, Rosie's rightful mother; to 
enter joyfully upon that lite which to every home- 
loving woman is the utmost craving of her na- 
ture; she could hardly believe it true, or that, if 
possible, it had not been thought of before—un- 
til a sadder thought occurred to her. 

“What does ‘ naturalization’ mean? Becom- 
ing a Frenchman?" 

“*Yes; also, that I mnst ‘change my domicile,’ 
as lawyers call it, publicly and permanently ; let 
it be clearly known that I never mean to live in 
England again.” 

* Never again? That would involve giving up 
much. How much 7” 

** Every thing!” he answered, bitterly. ‘‘ Home, 
friends, profession, position ; all the ambitions I 
ever had in my life, and I have had some. Still,” 
added he—was it tenderly or only kindly ?—as if 
he feared he had burt her, ‘still, Hannab, I should 
have you.” 

“Yes,” said Hannah, and fell into deep thought. 

How much is a woman to a man—say, the no- 
blest woman to the best and truest man? How 
far can she replace to him every thing. supply ev- 
ery thing? A great deal, no doubt ; and men in 
love say she can do all. But is it true? Dues 
after-experience prove it true? And it must be 
remembered that in this case the woman's expe- 
rience of the man was close, domestic—more like 
that which comes after marriage than before, 
She knew Mr. Rivers perfectly well 1s a brother 
befure she ever thought of him as any thing elxe. 
Loving him, she loved him open-eved, seeing all 
his weak as well as his strong points as clearly as 
he saw hers. 

Hannah was neither an over-vunceited nor an 
over-humble person. She knew perfectly well 
her own deserts and requirements — Bernard's 
too. She was well aware that the ties of home, 
of kindred, of old associations, were with him pas- 
sionately strong. Also, that he was, as he said, 
an ambitious man—that the world had a larger 
Peee in Mie heart than it had ever bad in hers. 

e began to tremble. 

“* Tell me,” said she, ‘‘tell me the exact truth. 
Do you think you cuuld do thiv? Would it not 














painful, so difficult, as to be al- 


be a sacritive so 
most impousible ? 

* You are right,” he answered, in a low voice, 
and turning his head away; ‘I fear it would be 
impossible.” 
nnuh knew it, and vet she wished he had not 
said it. ‘To her, with her ideal of love, nothing, 
except sin, would ever have been found impossi- 

ee 

‘They sat silent a while. ‘Then Bernard, as- 
suming a cheerful tone, continued— 

** But, my dearest, there is a mediam course. 
Why should we not, without being abeolutely nat- 
uralized, take up our abode in France, where such 
marri as ours are universally recognized ? 
We might live here the greater part of the year, 
and only go to England occasionally. Even then 
we need not mingle in English society. ‘The cu- 
rate I have lately taken would be left in charge 
of my parish, so that I need scarcely ever go to 
Easterham.” 

‘That means,” said Hannah, slowly, ** that 

you could never take me to Easterham. Our 
marriage, after all, would be like the other for- 
eign marriages of which we have spoken, which 
at home are no marringes at all. Abroad, I might 
Me held as your wife; in England, I should be 
only— 
** No, no, no!” broke in Bernard, impetuous- 
ly, *tdu wot wound me by the cruel word. It is 
not true. People could not be so harsh, so wick- 
ed. And if they were, why need we care, when 
our own consciences are satisfied? Oh, my love, 
my love, why can not we be happy? Is it not 
right to be happy in this short, life of ours, 
which may end at any time? Besides,” and his 
voice altered so that Hannah scarcely knew it, 
**you are not aware what harm you are doing 
me. This suspense drives me nearly wild. I 
can settle to nothing, accomplish nothing. My 
life is wasting away. I am growing a worse man 
every day ; more unworthy of you, of my child, 
of "—here he stopped and looked upward solemn- 
ly —“‘of her whom I never forget, my child's 
mother. Oh, Haunah, listen to me this once, 
this last time. Here, where it can 0 easily be 
done, marry me. For God's sake marry me— 
and at once!” 

Tt was an awful struggle. 
that which she had gone throngh when he was 
ill, and of which he never knew. The questions 
she had put to herself then she repeated now— 
arguing them over und uver with a resolute will, 
that tried to judge every thing impartially, and 
not with relation to herself at all. Other argu- 
nents, too, came back upon her mind, arguments 
belonging to the great conflict of her youth, of 
which thix one seemed to be such a cruel repeti- 
tion—with a difference. For the marriage with 
her cousin wonld have risked only physical evils, 
but no moral suffering or sovial diggrace to any 
human being; while this marriage, which the 
law would never recognize as such, risked mach 
more. All her father had then said to her—her 
dear dead father, so tender and wixe—of the rights 
of the unborn generation, of the cruelty of entail- 
ing upon them the penalty of our joy, if that can 
be true joy which is so dearly bought—seemed to 
return word by word, and burn themselves into 
her brain, With Rosie even, it might one day 
be a difficul when the young grown-up girl 
came to discover that her father's wife was not 
really his wife, but only regarded as such out of 
courtesy or pity. And — what if Rosie should 
uot always be the only child ? 

Sitting there, Hannah shuddered like a person 
in an ague; and then all feeling seemed to leave 
her, as if she were a dead woman, unconscious 
of the living arms that were trying to warm her 
into life. 

* You are agitated, my own love!” Bernard 
whispered, ‘‘‘I'ake time; do not answer mo 
quickly. Think it well over before you answer 
at all,” 

“*T have thought it over,” said she, looking 
mournfully in his face, and clinging to his hands, 
as those cling who know they are putting away 
trom them every happiness of this world.“ Not 
now only, but many a time befure, I have asked 
myself the same question, and found the same 
answer. No, Bernard, for God's sake, as you say, 
which inclades al! other sakes, I will nof marry 


you, 

Perhaps they ought to have parted then and 
there — Hannah thought afterward it had been 
better if they had ; kinder to him and to herself 
if she had fled away on the spot, nor remained to 
have to endure and to remember those bitter words 
which miserable people speak in haste, and which 
are so very hard to be forgotten afterward— 
words which are heard afterward like ghostly 
voices in the silence of separation, making one 
feel that a parting, if it must be, had better be 
like an execution—one blow, severing soul and 
body ; then nothingness. 

‘That nothingness, that quiet death, that ab- 
sence of all sensation, which she had felt more 
than once in her life, after great anguish, would 
have been bliss itself to the feeling which came 
over her when, having pleaded his utmost, and 
reprvached her his worst, Bernard rose up, to part 
from her in the soft moonlight of that pleasant 
garden, as those part who never mean tv meet 








Worse even than 








in. 

**My wife you must be—or nothing,” he had 
said, passionately, and she had answered with an 
icy conviction that it must be so—that it had best 
be so. ‘* Yes, that is true—a wife or nothing.” 
And then the lurking ‘‘ devil” which we all have 
in us, liable to be roused on occasion, was roused, 
and she said a few words which, the next minute, 
she would have given worlds to have left unsaid. 
For the same minute there came to him, put into 
his hands by Madame Arthenay’s Jeanne, a let- 
ter, an English letter, with a broad black edge. 

Bernard took it with a start—not of sorrow 
exactly, bat of shocked surprise. 

«I must go home at once. In truth, I onght 
never to have left home, but I thought of noth- 





ing, remembered wothing. excopt you, Hannah. 
nd this is how you have requited me.” 

“* Hash, and read your letter.” 

She dared not look over his shoulder and read 
it with him — dared not even inquire what the 
sorrow was which she had now no right to share. 

Nor did he tell it; but, fulding up the letter, 
stood in deep thought for 4 minute or two, then 
turned to her coldly, as coldly as if she had been 
any stranger lady, to whom he gave the merest 
courtesy which ladyhood demanded from a gen- 
tleman—no more. 

“*T must beg you to muke my excuses to Ma- 
dame Arthenay, and tell her that I am summon- 
ed home—I can hardly say unexpectedly, and yet 
it feels vo, Death always feels sudden at last.” 

Ile put his hand over his eyes, as if he were 
trying to realize something, to collect himself 
atter sume great shock. Hannah said a broken 
word or two of regret, but he repelled then at 
once. 

**No; this death needs no condolence. It is 
No sorrow—if death ever is a sorrow so bitter as 
life, which I begin to doubt, But it alters every 
thing for me, and for Rosie. Poor Austin is 
gone—I am Sir Bernard Rivers.” 

Was there pride in his tone—that hard, bitter 
pride which go often creeps int a heart from 
which love has been ruthlessly driven? Hannah 
could not tell; but when they parted, as they did 
a few minutes after, coldly shaking hands like 
common acquaintances, she felt that it was real- 
ly a parting, such a one as they had never had 
before; a separation of souls, which in all this 
world might never be united again. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Dasumxe Yorxa Damaxi.—There was no impro- 
priety, per es, in giving a button-bole bouquet to a 
gentleman; but if the manner of presenting it was in 
keeping with the cognomen you have chosen, we 
think that it may have constituted an offense against 
good taste, to say the least. 

V. D. P.—To equare the circle is to find a square 
equal in area to the arca of a given circle. This prob- 
lem ranks with the philosopher's stone, perpetus] mo- 
tion, the elixir vite, and other secrets as yet beyond 
‘the reach of man, which the ancients spent their lives 
in vain efforts to discover, and which the moderns 
have wisely given up as insoluble. 

Brogarasy.—It is imporsible to do what you desire. 

Gaaor am Honer.—Halloween falls on the 8let of 
October, the vigil of All-Saints. We can refer you to 
no better authority than Burns’s poem of this name 
for the superstitious observances practiced in con- 
nection therewith in Scotland, and which we have not 
room to catalogue here. 

Racuxt.—Read the “Ugly Girl” articlos publishod 
in the Bazar for advice about cosmetics, 

Lisus.—Lyell’s Student's Geology is published hy 
Harper & Brothers, who will seud it to your address 
on receipt of $2. 

Mioxon.—In answer to your inquiries abont the best 
method of piercing your ears, our firet advice would 
be, Don't! But ff you will matilate yourself to satiefy 
the demands of a barbarous fashion, you can go to the 
jeweler, who wil! punctare the lubes of your ears with 
asharp instrument, and insert a pair of slender gold 
rings to be worn until the car ia healed, which fe the 
preferable way; or you can let some ancient dame 
run a daring needle through them in tho old-time 
fashion, and afterward draw through the hole a ailken 
thread, which will act as a seton for some weeks, and 
keep up a lively irritation, which may be good for 
woak eyes, but not for an indifferent temper. In the 
language of the showman, you pays your money and 
you takes your choice, 

Souoor-Grer.—Water-melon is usually served in 
slices and eaten with a fork; but connoisseurs eay 
that the true way is to serve only the middle, with a 
spoon, leaving the rind on the plate on which it is 
brought to table, Callers should always send up their 
cards or names. Gentlemen usually keep their hats 
im their hands on making a call. This is an English 
custom; indeed, Englishmen cling to their hate with 
such tenacity that we have heard of cases where they 
have danced with them under their arm. A gentle- 
man offers a lady his hand to assist her from the car- 
riage. At table it Is better to pass the cream and sugar 
to your guest than to help him yourself. 

Mavp.—“ Yours traly” {8 merely a conventional 
phrase, and has no deeper meaning, st the foot of a 
letter. A lady may accept a ring as a philopena pres- 
ent from a gentleman, it being simply the paymant of 
a debt of honor, and involving no obligation. She 
ebould protest, however, against too costly a gift. 

T. B. W. axp Oruxns.—We can not look up names 
in the city directories, and furnish no addresses to our 
correspondents in this colamn. 

Ex.tiz—You are not obliged to meet your gentle- 
men friends at the dépdt, though it is courteous to 
send a carriage for them if you have one at your dis- 
poral. Your friend should notify you of his safe ro- 
torn. 

Mas. Rosx.—We consider Vassar College an excel- 
lent institution. A detailed account of it was pub- 
Mahed last summer in the Bazar. 

Letta.—We know of no book specially devoted to 
the question of the marriage of cousins. Such mar- 
rlages are usually discouraged by physicians, 

A Lovan or Mcsio.—A sketch and portrait of Car- 
lotta Patt! was published in Harper's Bazar, No. 41, 
Vol. IL She made her début at the New York Acad- 
emy of Music in 1661. Wo think that her sister, Ma- 
dame Strakosch, is etill living. 

A Cup or Twxnty.—It is impossible to reprint 
stories that have appeared in the Bazar. Our back 
numbers are electrotyped, and you can obtain as many 
copies of the particular story you mention as you wish 
for yourself and friends. 

Two Sunsoninens.—The famons pictare known as 
“La Joconde” is the portrait of Mona Lisa del Gio- 
conda, the wife of a Florentine merchant, and was the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci After Da Vinci's death it 
was purchased by Francis L for 4000 gold crowns, or 
about 99000, an enormoup sum in those days. It is 
now in the Louvre, where it is esteemed one of the 
choicest ]gems of the magnificent gallories, and is a 
great favorite with copyists. 

Mas. W. R. R.—The Marguerite is the simplest of po- 
Jonaises, and suitable for merino, A demi-train is half 
a yard longer than sshort akirt. A court train 
pattern is in Supplement of Bazar No, 13, Vol. IIL The 
ekirt of your light eilk need not be altered. Makes 
basque, and trim with lace, or paseementerie and fringe. 
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with braid or black velvet ribbon. For the in- 
ner quadruple rosette figures lay on silk reps of 
a lighter’ shade’ than the foundation material, 
and on this work the trimming in braid stitch. 
Silk cord of a similar color is set along the outer 
edge of the cover. ‘The design for the centre of 


the cover will be found on page 783. 


A SCHOOL-MASTER ELEPHANT. 


T would not be easy to find a savage fit to be 

a school-master, but I have known an ele- 
phant practicing the scholastic art, and a very 
clever school-master was he. He was especially 
fond of disci; somewhat harsh discipline— 
as if he had studied Solomon’s maxim, and ‘was 
not willing to ‘‘spare the rod, and so to spoil the 
child ;” and‘his instrument was not the ferula, 
nor the rod, nor the birch, but one. of heavier in- 


fliction—namely, anironchain. And the matter 
was in this wise, when I had occasion to be ac- 
quainted with his singular but efficient teaching. 
‘They were making a new road in the interior 
of Ceylon, beyond the cinnamon gardens, and 
mounting up a steep ascent into the coffee coi 
try.. There were large stones to be rem 

and elephants were employed to raise them; but 
some of the younger of the troop became restive 
and unwilling to work. The senior was known 
by the name of ‘‘the school-master,” and-he 
superintended the proceedings. _ When there was 
any hesitation or backwardness on the part of 
the laborers, he took a heavy iron chain upon his 
proboscis and belabored the lazy ones so effi- 
ciently: that working became less uncomfortable 
than were the blows he laid upon their suscepti- 
ble snouts. d all this was done without any 
ostentation ; it was merely an appeal, a tolerably 
sharp appeal, to a sense of their dependence and 











their duty. Now I have seen 
punishments inflicted, almost 
without discretion, upon the 
deserving and the undesery- 
ing. Betterinstracted in 


nal discipline, the wehcolenes , 


ter elephant made labor both — 


profitable and reformatory. __ 
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IN THE GRAVE-YARD. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘THERE are roses of passionate sweetness 
In the gardens under the hill, 

Red-lipped and rich with the honey 
‘That the brown bee sips at will. 


Lightly their breath is blowing 
Wherever the west wind flies, 

A part of the breathing rapture 
Of laughter and kisses and sighs. 


But here, where the silence is perfect 
As in undiscovered lands, 

The lilies are blooming, like sainted souls, 
With their gold harps in their hands. 


And I think if the Lord at cool of day 
Should again with his servants tread, 

It is here that his feet would linger— 
In this Garden of the Dead! 





NABBY’S HUSBAND. 


KNOCK at the squire’s door. 

An eager ‘‘come in” from the squire, to 
whom any outside diversion is an inestimable 
boon, he having just reached that uncomfortable 
stage of masculine convalescence when life be- 
comes a burden not only to the so-called ‘‘ pa- 
tient” himself, but also to those unlucky femi- 
nine relatives whose duty it is to officiate as his 
“« ministering angels.” : 

Mary, the servant, came in. 

‘* Please, Mr. Hosley, there’s a woman down 
stairs who says she must see you. She's been 
here before since you were sick, and now she 
won't take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

«Show her right up, Mary,” said the squire, 
alertly, brightening up visibly, like the war-horse 
who scents the battle afar off. Not all the cozy 
comfort of his surroundings, the ‘Sleepy Hollow- 
ness” of his easy-chair, the pleasant pictures on 
the wall, the wood fire which, now that the wintry 

twilight was settling down over the bit.of gray sky 
left visible by the curtains’ heavy folds, danced 
and flashed all over the room in rosy shadows, 
could reconcile the squire to his enforced seclu- 
sion. Secretly he pined for his dingy old den 
of an office, and chafed at the doctor’s restric- 
tions, which as yet forbade all thought of busi- 
ness. But now the moral police force, rere 
sented by his wife and daughter, being luckily 
off duty, there was nothing to prevent his seeing 
this probable client. 

<*Show her up, Mary,” said the squire, cheer- 
fully, straightening himself, and assuming as 
much of legal dignity as dressing-gown and slip- 
pers permitted. 

Mary disappeared. Presently the door opened 
again. ‘*Why, Nabby,” said the squire, ‘‘is it 
you? How do you do?” ee 

“Yes, squire, it’s me,” said Nabby, dropping 
down with a heavy sigh into a chair; ‘and I 
don’t do very well.” 

Nabby was a short, squarely built woman of 
fifty, with considerable gray in the coarse, black 
hair drawn stiffly and uncompromisingly back 
under a bonnet abont five years out of date. She 
had sharp black eyes, and a resolute, go-ahead 
manner. Evidently a hard-working woman ; yet 
in looking at her you could not help the convic- 
tion that something more than hard work had 
plowed the deep wrinkles which ran across and 
across her forehead, and threatened to lift her 
eyebrows up to her hair. re 

Nabby had lived with the squire’s mother 
fifteen years—from the time when Mrs. Hosley 
took her in, a ten-year-old orphan, who was, as 
the good old lady sometimes expressed it, ‘more 
plague than profit,” until she grew into the steady 
and reliable handmaiden, who finally, with eve: 
one’s good wishes, married young Josiah Gould, 
and set up in the world for herself. Old Mrs. 
Hosley had long since gone to her reward, but 
the family still kept up a friendly interest in 
Nabby and her fortunes, the squire in particular 
being her “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” in all 
the emergencies of life. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now, Nabby ?” said 
the squire, good-nataredly. ‘‘ Are you sick?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Nabby, emphatically, with 
a snap of her black eyes. ‘‘I’m sick to death 
of Josiah. I can't stan’ it any longer, and I’ve 
come to talk with you about gittin’adivorce. You 
see he’s ben a-growin’ worse and worse now for 
a good while. I've kep’ it to myself pretty much, 
because I was ashamed on’t, and then I kep’ 
hopin’ he’d do better. I've talked and talked 
to him, and said and done every thing a woman 
could, but it seemed as if the more I talked the 
worse he grew.” 

The squire looked at Nabby’s rather sharp, 
hard face, and perhaps was hardly so surprised 
as Nabby expected that Josiah had not been re- 
formed by the vigorous “talking to” he had un- 
doubtedly received. | 

“He grew more and more shif‘less and good- 
for-nothin’,” continued Nabby, ‘‘till, finally, he 
didn’t do much but set round the kitchen fire, 
half boozy. If there's any thing I Aate,” burst 
out Nabby, ‘‘it’s a man forever settin’ round the 
house underfoot. And there I was a-takin’ in 
washin’, and a-slavin’ early and late, to be kinder 
decent and forehanded, and him no better’n a 

dead man on my hands, so far as helpin’ any was 
concerned. And so I told him, time and again. 
He worked just about enough to keep himself in 
drink. He knew he couldn't git any of my 
money for that. 

“ But I stood it all till about a fortnight ago. 
T'd been workin’ hard all day helpin’ Miss Bar- 
ber clean house, and it seemed as if every bone 
in my body ached, I was so tired. I came along 
home, thinkin’ how good my cup of tea ‘d taste. 
The first thing I see, when I opened the kitchen 
door, was old Hank Slater settin’ there in my 

rockin’-chair. He and Josiah were both drunk 


as—as hogs,” said Nabby, slandering an innocent 
animal in her haste for a simile. 

‘“They'd tracked the mud all over my clean 
floors. @ cookin’-stove was jammed full of 
wood, roarin’ like all |. I wonder they 
hadn’t burned the house up before I got there. 
And they’d got my best tea-pot out to heat some 
water, and the water ’d all biled away, and the 
bottom come out. But the worst was to see m: 
husband a-consortin’ with such scum of the eart! 
as that miserable, low-lived Hank Slater. I tell 
you, squire, I was mad. I just flung that kitch- 
en door wide open, and sez I, 

“¢Git out of this house, Josiah Gould, and 
don’t never let me see your face inside on't 


in. 

“Sez he, meek as Moses, ‘Where shall I go 
to, Nabby?’ 

“Sez I, ‘I don't care where You go to, 80 
long’s you don’t come near me. I've always ben 
a respectable woman, and I don’t want none of 
Hank Slater's friends round my house.’” 

“¢Well 2” queried the squire, as Nabby’s nar- 
ration came to a pause. 

“Well,” said Nabby, in rather a subdued 
tone, ‘he went off. And he hain’t come back. 
And I want a divorce.” X 

“‘Now, Nabby,” remonstrated the squire, 
“*you don’t want a divorce. I know you better 
than that. You are not the woman to give Jo- 
siah up, and let him go to the bad, without a 
struggle. You feel a little vexed with him now, 
and I don’t blame you. It is hard, very hard. 
Bue you know you took him ‘for better or 
worse.’ Do you think, yourself, it is quite right 
to break your contract because it proves the 
worse for you—because you are the strong one 
and he the weak one of the two? That don't 
strike me as good Bible doctrine, Nabby. ‘We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves,’ you 
know.” 

“Well, I dunno,” said Nabby, twisting the 
corner of her shawl dubiously. ‘‘I hadn't 
thought on’t in that light, I must say. It’s so 
aggravatin’ to have such a man for a husband. 
Besides, I dunno’s he’d come back now if I 
wanted him to.” 

«Hasn't he been back at all?” : 

‘*Why, yes, he did come once, for a pair of 
pantaloons. But I didn’t take no notice of 
him.” 

‘*Now, Nabby, you may depend upon it, it 
wasn't the pant irks he was after. He wanted 
to see if you wouldn't relent. If he comes 
again, be a little pleasant to him, and I'll war- 
rant he will stay. Give him another chance, 
Nabby. Josiah isn’t the worst fellow in the 
world, by any means. He has his redeeming 
traits, afterall. I believe he will do better, if you 
will try to help him. You know Josiah is one 
that bears a good deal of encouragement, Nab- 
by.” 

Me ell, squire, I'll think it over. Anyhow, 
I’m obk to you. You talk so sorter com- 
fortin’ to a body. You're your mother’s own 
son; just the same good heart. Would you be 
able to eat some of my cheese, squire?” 

“Try me, and see, Nabby,” said the squire, 
smilingly, not impervious to Nabby’s compli- 
ments. Nabby made her exit just as Mrs. Hos- 
ley rushed in, full of wifely indignation that the 
squire had been allowed to see a ‘‘ client.” 

Nubby’s home was over at ‘‘the Corners,” 
three miles from the village. She walked rap- 
idly along in the fast-thickening darkness, with 
the steady, strong gait becoming the self-reliant 
woman that she was. Yet even her unimagina- 
tive nature was not proof against the depressing 
influence of the chilly, raw November evening. 
The wind whistled through the bare tree branches, 
which creaked and groaned mournfully, and 
waved wildly up and down in the dim light 
overhead. The wind seemed to cherish a special 
spite against Nabby. It blew her bonnet off 
and her hair into her eyes, struggled madly with 
her for her shawl, took her breath away, and 
firmly resisted her every step. Finally, it began 
to send spiteful dashes of cold rain-drops in her 
face—rain that seemed almost to freeze as it fell. 

‘Josiah used to come after me with an um- 
brella when I was caught out in the rain,” 
thought Nabby. ‘‘ He was always real kind and 
good to me, after all. I dunno’s he ever give 
me a cross word in his life, even when he'd ben 
drinkin’.” 

Here the driving, sl rain and piercing 
wind pounced down upon Nabby with renewed 
fierceness, hustling her madly around in fiend- 
ish glee. 

“‘An awful night to be homeless, Nabby,” 
something seemed to say. 

“T don’t care,” said Nabby to herself, begin- 
ning to feel cross again and generally ill used 
as she grew wetter and colder. ‘‘ It serves him 
right. He’s made his bed, and he can lie in it.” 

At ‘‘the Corners,” the light streaming cheer- 
fully out into the night from other homes made 
Nabby’s little house look particularly gloomy and 
uninviting.- Nabby fumbled under the mat for 
the door-key, fumbled with stiffened fingers for 
the key-hole, and, finally succeeding in unlock- 
ing the door, felt her way in through the little 
entry. 

There is always something ‘‘ uncanny” about 
going alone at night into a dark and shut-up 
house. Even people of the best-regulated minds 
experience a vague suspicion of something be- 
hind them, a sense of possible ghostly hands 
about to clutch them in the darkness. Nabb: 

was a woman, like Mrs. Edmund Sparkler, wit! 

“no nonsense about her;” but, nevertheless, a 
cheerful tale she had read only yesterday in the 
Chronicle, about a burglar and a lone woman, 
kept coming into her head, and she carefully 
avoided the thick blackness of the corners and 
the pantry door as she groped around the kitchen 
for a candle. Of course the fire had gone out. 

“Two heads are better than one, if one is a 
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sheep's head,” Nabby might have been heard 
muttering out in the wood-house as she stooped 
painfully down picking up chips; by which orac- 
ular utterance I suspect she was thinking what 
a good supply of kindlings Josiah always kept 
on hand for her, and how much more comforta- 
ble it was in the old times coming home to a 
house bright with light and warmth and Josiah’s 
welcome. 

For Josiah cherished the most profound admi- 
ration for Nabby—an admiration not unmingled 
with awe. He thought her a most wonderful 
woman. She was just as beautiful to him now 
as in the old courting days, before the brightness 
and quickness of the black eyes had degener- 
ated into sharpness, before the smiling mouth 
had acquired its hard, firmly set expression, be- 
fore there were any wrinkles in the smooth fore- 
head. People thought Nabby had done well in 
marrying Josiah Gould—a pleasant, good-natured 
young fellow that every one liked; a young me- 
chanic, not very rich yet, it was true; but, witha 
good trade and such a wife as Nabby, there seem- 
ed nothing to prevent his figuring as ‘‘ one of our 
first citizens.” 

Any body can be somebody in this country if 
they are only determined. But that was exact- 
ly the difficulty with Josiah. He never was de- 
termined about any thing. He fell into the 
habit of drinking because he lacked sufficient 
strength of will to avoid it. Then Nabby’s sharp 
words, and his own miserable sense of meanness 
and self-contempt, of utter discouragement and 
despair, drove him lower and lower, and he sank 
down supinely into the Slough of Despond with- 
out effort or hope. 

By a beautiful dispensation of Providence, 
whenever a poor, shiftless, good - for - nothing 
man is sent into our world, some active, go- 
ahead little woman is invariably fastened to him 
to tow him along through, and keep his head 
above water. It's for the best, of course. What 
would become of the poor fellow without her? 
At the same time, she sometimes finds it a little 
hard. 


Nabby was ambitious and prond-spirited, will- 
ing to work hard, to save, to do her part—anxious 
to get on in the world and stand well among the 
neighbors. The fact, gradually realized, that in 
her husband she had no help, no support, only a 
drag and burden, and finally a disgrace, had been 
a disappointment imbittering her whole nature. 
To have a husband that no one respected, that 
even the boys around town called ‘Si Gould,” 
was dreadful to Nabby. Perhaps it was hardly 
strange that she grew hard and bitter. 

Meantime Nabby had succeeded in starting 
the fire, and having changed her dress, sat down 
to dry her feet until the tea-kettle boiled. But 
even the ruddy tight and warmth with which the 
kitchen now glowed could not fend off the drear- 
iness of the night. The rain ‘‘tapped with 
ghostly finger-tip upon the window-pane,” and 
the wind howled and wailed around the house 
like the spirits of the lost pleading to be once 
more taken back into human life and warmth. 
Such a wind stirs in even the happiest heart a 
vague sense of loss, of change, of wT that goes to 
make up the ansatisfactoriness of life. Dead 
sorrows creep forth from their graves on such 
nights, and stalk up and down the echoing 
chambers of the heart. 

Nabby could not help wondering where Josiah 
was to-night. It was so lonely sitting there with 
no one to speak to, listening to the moaning 
wind, the creaking of the blinds, the lond ticking 
of the clock. 

‘*And Thanksgivin’ a-comin’,” thought Nab- 
by. ‘A pretty ‘Thanksgivin’ I shall have!” 

The wind wailed and wailed, and Nabby thought 
and thought. The very fact of having ‘‘ freed 
her mind” to the squire had relieved her long 
pent-up indignation, and now she felt more sad. 
than angry. Up before her seemed to rise a 
picture of her life: the youthful dreams and 
hopes, the changes and disappointments, the 
love turned into wrangling. She even thought 
of Josiah with pity. For the first time sbe 
‘*put herself in his place,” and realized how al- 
most impossible it was for one of his weak na- 
ture to resist, unaided, the temptation which 
would cost @ stronger will no effort. 

“I'm afraid I've ben a little too sharp with 
Josiah,” thought she. ‘‘I've sorter took it for 
granted I was a saint and he a sinner, and scold- 
ed him right along down hill. <A nice saint I 
am! As proud and high-strung as Lucifer 
himself! Qh dear!” sighed Nabby; ‘‘a pretty 
mess I've made of living! If we could only go 
back and begin over again, seems to me things 
would go better.” 

Just then there was a faint noise, like the 
clicking of the door-latch. Nabby started and 
looked round. All was still again—no one vis- 
ible. Yet Nabby could not rid herself of the im- 
pression that some one was near her, that odd 
sense we have of another's individuality near us 
though not present. 

‘‘There’s some one hangin’ round here, I 
know,” said she to herself. 

Nabby was one who always met things half- 
way. Accordingly, she walked to the outside 
door, and, opening it quickly, peered out into 
the darkness. There stood Josiah—wet, sheep- 
ish, sorry. Once he had started to go in, but 
his courage failing, he lingered in dubious hesi- 
tation on the door-step. 

‘“Why don’t you come in, Josiah?” said 
Nabby. 

“*T didn’t Knows you'd want me, Nabby,” re- 
plied Josiah, with all the meekness becoming a 
returning prodigal. 

“‘Want you? Of ceurse I do,” said Nabby, 
heartily. ‘‘Come right along in. I'm goin’ to 
have griddle-cakes for supper, and you must tend 
’em while I set the table.” Griddle-cakes were 
one of Josiah’s favorite weaknesses, and Nabby 
knew it. 


Josiah came in. If he ever gets into heaven, 
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probably his sensations will not be one whit more 
delightful than they were now, as from the bleak- 
ness and gloom of the night, the forlornness of 
his wretched wanderings, he came into the cozy 
brightness of the kitchen, and felt that he was 
home once more. How good the tea smelled! 
The fire roared and snapped, the tea-kettle boil- 
ed and bubbled and bobbed its lid up and down, 
and from the griddle the savory odor of the cakes 
ascended like a homely incense. Josiah’s face, 
shining with mingled heat and happiness as he 
turned the griddlo-cakes, was something worth 


seeing. 

Nabby stepped briskly around getting supper 
ready. It seemed so pleasant to set the table for 
two again, to have some one to praise and appre- 
ciate her cooking. The November wind might 
howl its worst now. Its hold on Nabby was 
gone. In place of all the bitter sadness that had 
hung heavily around her heart was a warm feel- 
ing of happiness, of comfort and hope. 

All the explanation they had was this : Josiah 
drew forth from under his shabby coat an ex- 
ceedingly awkward and knobby bundle. 

: “*T've bought something for you, Nabby,” said 

e. 

The “‘ something,” undone, proved to be a very 
handsome britannia tea-pot. That tea-pot must 
have known it was a peace-offering, with such 
preternatural brightness did it shine and glisten. 
Something in Nabby’s eyes shone and glistened 
too, although she winked hard, and scorned the 
weakness of a pocket-handkerchief. 

“*Thank you, Josiah,” she said ; “it’s a regu- 
lar beauty, and I shall set lots by it.” 

Which, so long as they understood each other, 
was, perhaps, as well as if Josiah had made a 
long-worded speech of repentance and reforma- 
tion, and Nabby another of forgiveness. 

I wish I could say that Nabby never scolded 
Josiah again. But I can't. However, she 
“« drew it mild,” and there was a general under- 
standing between them that this was only a sort 
of exercise made necessary by habit—a barking 
by no means involving biting. And Josiah was 
so accustomed to it that he would have missed 
it, and not felt natural without being wound up 
and set going for the day by Nabby. 

One day, later in the winter, Nabby was wash- 
ing for Mrs. Hosley. 

“So you've taken Josiah back again, after 
all?” said Mrs. Hosley. 

“Well, yes, I have,” said Nabby, giving a last 
twist to the sheet she was wringing out. ‘‘ Jo- 
siah mayn’t be very much to brag of; but then, 
you see, he’s my own, and all I've got. We're 
gittin’ to be old folks, Josiah and me, and we 
may as well put up with each other the little 
while we've got to stay here.” 

“* How has he been doing since he came back ?” 

“*First-rate. He's walked as straight’s a string 
ever sence. He’s a good provider, now's he quit 
drinkin’, and a master-hand for fixin’ up things 
around the house, and makin’ it comfortable. I 
tell you what ‘tis, Miss Hosley, we've got tomake 
‘lowances for folks in this world. We can’t have 
‘em always jest to our mind. We've got to take 
’em jest as they are, and make the best on't.” 

“I'm glad to see you so much happier and 
better contented, Nabby.” 

‘‘ Well, I used to fret and compluin a good 
deal because things hadn’t turned out as I ex- 
pected ‘em to; but lately I've thought a good 
deal about it all, and I’ve made up my mind that 
there's considerable comfort for every one in this 
world, after all. We mayn’t git jest what we 
want, but we git somethin’.” 

In which piece of philosophy I believe Nabby 
was about right. 





EXTREMITIES. 
THE FEET. 


TH feet are the slaves of the body, neglected 
and abused, and no emancipation p! 

tion has ever been issued in their favor. They 
Tun about patiently all day long, they carry hun- 
dreds of pounds avoirdupois, they endure intoler- 
able stockings and blistering boots, they shiver 
in the snow, and plunge through the mud, while 
the patrician hands, incased in soft kid, lie at 
ease in fur-lined muffs and enjoy themselves. 
‘When the head and the hands were exempted 
from the law of bandages, consistency required 
that the other extremities, the feet, should have 
been included also; the unfortunate members 
would be far better off if freed from the thralldom 
of leather, and allowed to repose on cushions and 
mats while within the house, protected from the 
weather, when in the open air, by soft coverings 
of silk or wool and loose casings of rubber. 
‘There is no reason why the feet should not be 
as beautiful as the hand; and if custom left them . 
bare their owners would take better care of them, 
and see that they were smooth, white, and well- 
kept, whereas now they are too frequently dis- 
torted out of shape, inflamed by the pressare of 
the shoe, and variously afflicted with ailments 
which have called into existence that well pat- 
ronized artist, the chiropodist. Strip off the 
boots and shoes, apply gentle cosmetics, and this 
man’s occupation will soon be gone, and the feet 
will become what nature intended them to be, 
beautiful, shapely members, such as are now only 
seen on canvas or in marble. 

Custom having decreed that the feet should 
be clothed, we can not study their peculiarities 
and meaning as we can those of the hands, and 
our observations are limited to the boots and 
shoes which cover them, with the exception of 
such general characteristics as length, breadth, 
and the height of the instep. The Greek sculp- 
tors laid down the length of the foot as one-sixth 
of the height of the body, and most antique stat- 
ues are moulded after this rule. Look at the 
old bass-relief designs, and notice the length of 
the feet. So spirited are the attitudes of the . 
draped figures, and so superb the contours of 
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the forms, that we never think of finding faalt 
with the proportions, but fancy we see them 
walking lightly on their open sandals through the 
streets of Rome, or, farther still, through the 
classic cities of Greece. But step out of this 
legendary atmosphere, and bring our modern 
ideas to bear upon the forms before us, and the 

uestion immediately arises, which is correct, 
the ancient or the modern taste? Dves any one 
sup) that if the Venus de Medici should come 
to the next ball, arrayed in the style of the period, 
she would be esteemed a beauty? Some one 
would be sure to remark upon the size of her 
waist, the breadth of her hands, but especially 
the length of her feet. No doubt Venus walked 
with the step of a goddess, light and elastic as 
air, on her shapely white feet; but if she had 
been obliged to weara pair of nineteenth-century 
French-heeled boots of the fashionable length for 
a@ woman of her height, I fear she would have 
remained forever seated in her chariot, and her 
doves been in danger of overwork. 

The natural breadth of the foot can be traced 
under the boot, although the stiff leather does 
its best to disguise it, and the beight of the in- 
step also can neither be hidden by a clumsy shoe 
nor imitated by the best shoe-maker in the land 
unless the natural arch is underneath. The old 
idea that a high instep betokens aristocratic de- 
scent arises from the fact that in the days of 
chivalry walking was considered plebeian, and 
the nobility were always mounted ; being con- 
stantly on horseback, their arms and chests ex- 
panded and grew strong, but their feet re- 
mained inactive, and consequently small. On 
the other hand, the try labored in the 
fields, and their feet, from hard labor and heavy 
burdens, grew broad and flat. Life on the South- 
erm plantations before the war prevented in man 
respects the same features as the times of feudal- 
ism ; personal labor was considered a degrada- 
tion, indolence was aristocratic, and, like the 
knights of old, the young men were constantly 
on horseback, with a similar physique. The 
Southern foot is small and high-arched, and 
Southern belles were wont to boast that water 
woald run under their insteps. ‘The experiment 
was often tried in boarding-echool dormitories, 
to the discomfiture of Yankee maidens, who re- 
venged themselves by pointing to their high 
white foreheads, with the sneering remark that 
they were not in the habit of carrying their brains 
in their heels! The difference in size between 
the Northern and Southern foot is, however, only 
noticeable when comparing extreme specimens, 
such as Boston and Now Orleans, Omaha and 
Charleston; the Middle-State cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and New 
York, show the two varieties blended into a com- 
mon medium. 

The boot or shoe of the present day has one 
radical fault: it is elegant, strong, and enduring, 
but, as a rule, it is too short. Je, pesson ly 

mark its 


-his foot down on a sheet of paper an 


length ; then Jet him allow a full inch for the 
forward pressure caused by the high heel, and 
order his boots made according to the measure. 
That is what Nature demands. But Fashion 
first puts on a stocking so short that the toes are 
curled up in the soft web; then comes a boot, 
broad enough, perhaps, bat so deficient in length 
that it presses against the end of the foot; and 
what is the result? Enlarged, cramped, suness 
ing joints, and a mincing gait, where each step 
is waleulated, and elasticity impossible. A foot 
can endure a narrow boot far better than a short 
one, for the additional length at the end gives 
room for expansion in the proper direction ; and, 
to a cultivated eye, a long, slender foot is far 
more beautiful a short, broad one. The 
high heels now so mach worn by ladies absolutely 
require an extra length in the boot. They are 
coqaettish appendages, belonging to the era of 
wdered hair, black patches, and ii 

at, besides being dangerous, they necessitate 
more or less of that painful attitude, the Grecian 
bend, which is nothing more than Nature's effort 
to preserve an equilibrium. Although the French 
heel is not seen among the sterner sex, their 
boots bave a fault quite as important: the soles 
are too narrow. In a short walk no difficulty is 
experienced, but several hours’ exercise is sure 
to bring discomfort. In the early hours of the 
rebellion, when the gallant Seventh Regiment, 
of New York city, volunteered for the defense 
of the capital, a day's march found them com- 
letely exhausted. Their courage was unflinch- 
ing, their ardor glowing, their strength and bealth 
perfect; but—the soles of their boots were too 
narrow, and each step became a torment. They 
lay along the road-side; they captured a locomo- 
tive, and loaded themselves on to the platform 
cars; they marched barefoot; and they made 
raids into the neighboring villages and carried 
off the largest brogans they’could find. The 
diffculty was soon remedied, but there were 
abonat a thousand pairs of city boots lying along 
the road that day, mementoes of the gallant 
journey which bas since been so often described 
th in prose and verse, the March of the Seventh. 
A few words on the principles of adaptation as 
applied to the coverings for our feet. Boots for 
both and women are more generally becom- 
ing than slippers. They give a trim, firm out- 
line to the foot, and convey an impression of 
elasticity and strength, whereas a slipper betrays 
all the defects, and is a hazardous experiment 
unless the foot is faultless. Even then fashion 
often disfigures it with huge bows and rosettes, 
which, although they may look piquant in front, 
are hideous monstrosities in profile view, and 
should be banished from civilized society. The 
most unbecoming chaussure is that species of em- 
broidered slipper which yonng ladies are in the 
habit of presenting to their gentlemen friends— 
marvels of industry and clomsiness, hard to get 
on, uncomfortable when on, and almost impos- 
sible to get off. We say no more. Every man 
who reads these lines understands the subject, 


and if he is a favorite, his closet is full of the un- 
gainly trophies which he never thinks of wear- 
ing, preferring the prosaic morocco to all the 
beaded canvas in the world ; and if the heel piece 
is gone, so much the better. 

A man’s gait tells us something of his charac- 
ter: unless it is influenced by debility or local 
imperfection we can read much in his walk, and 
detect his disposition in his step. Notice, for 
instance, this coming toward us ; his feet 
wander along the sidewalk, now almost in the 
gutter, now rubbing against the fence, zigzag, 
back and forth, with no apparent purpose in the 
change; and you know he is an abstracted, im- 

racticable individual even before you look at 

jis face. Try to walk with him, and he is con- 
tinually swaying against you; if there is one 
stone in the road he is sure to stumble over it, 
and if there is one mud-puddle be always walks 
intoit. Here is another specimen coming quickly 
and firmly up the street, following a straight line 
with mathematical precision, turning in and out 
according to the exact necessities of the case, a 
direct purpose in every step. Such a man may 
have many faults, but exasperating procrastina- 
tion is not among them. Look at these two de- 
liberate feet advancing toward us, coming down 
heavily, heel first, slow and sure, they pound 
along, steadily advancing toward their destina- 
tion, and you recognize the highly respectable 
plodder who sometimes wins the race by sheer 
force of slow obstinacy, like the tortoise in the old 
fable. Another variety is the bending gait, wily 
step, and studied motion, which betray the mancu- 
vrer, and we can not help thinking that we see 


“rascal in the motions of his beck, 
And scoundrel in his supple, sliding knee.” 


Put these four specimens in a drawing-room, 
and notice how they comport themselves. The 

lodder looks deliberately around the room, se- 
Rects the locality he prefers, finds a comfortable 
chair, and plants himself there fot the evening. 
The id walker enters quickly, goes straight 
up ‘0 the friends he best likes witheat cireumlo- 
cution, says what he means without disguise, 
and then departs as quickly as he came. The 
supple gallant, who, as far as appearance goes, 
is the drawing-room favorite, glides in gracefully, 
meanders around among the company, drops a 
skillfal bint here, a meaning look there, and ac- 
complishes a vast amount of evolution with his 
snake-like feet. ‘The absent-minded man blan- 
ders into the room, says the wrong things to the 
wrong persons, steps on the ladies’ dresses, 
scrapes the varnish off the furniture by his nu- 
merous collisions, and finally departs, stambling 
over every intervening chair on his way to the 
door. Let no one say these differences are 
merely a matter of habit. They are valuable 
indications of the true character, for many a 
man, like Achilles, shows his real weakness only 
in his heels, 

A woman's fo ont to be she com: cobunal 
step practiced ut yet the individual 
culiarities will peep out occasionally. There is 
the trotting, the ambling, the mincing, the lan- 
guid, the gliding, and the prancing guit—the 
latter being the general favorite. An observing 
Englishman remarked not long since, ‘The 
American ladies do not walk, they prance.” 
And the expression was aj In former days a 
great deal was written and said about the noise- 
lees tread and gentle gliding step of the lovely 
Arabella; but vss avons changé tout cela! 
Arabella now comes sounding through the hall, 
her little boot-heels clicking on the stairs, and 
ringing over the pavement eo that we hear her 
coming long before she turns the corner. Once 
in a while, in some old-fashioned village, we 
meet a fair vision of the past generation, who 
softly glides along the street with the willowy 
gait of her youth ; but the gentle apparitions are 
rare, fading away before the onward march of 
the booted brigade, jaunty in jackets, natty in 
hats, and apparently quite forgetful of the old- 
time song, ‘* Tread for my heart lies under 
your feet, love.” 

On the stage the feet and the gait are impor- 
tant accessories to success. Many an strom, 
otherwise worthy of praise, is spoiled by a stilt 
stage stride, and many an actor renders himself 
ridiculous by a loping, awkward walk. One 
must not, however, criticise these members of 
the dramatic profession too severely, for often 
they are obliged by the limited capacity of the 
stage to perform miracles in the way of pedes- 
trianism, such as a long walk for pleasure in a 
spare of six by nine, or a sharply contested bat- 

le, with large armies on both sides, in a circum- 
ference of ten feet. There is in existence an 
opera called ‘‘ Stradella,” composed, no doubt, 
with good intentions, and containing some very 
sweet music. In one of the scenes four ruffians 
are sent to assassinate the hero, who is saying 
his prayers in a musical way at the foot-lights. 
But the prayer is long, the stage short, and the 
assassins are obliged to manceuvre in the back- 
ground through twelve pages of variations, con- 
suming twenty minutes to cross the intervening 
space of ten feet, and managing their approach 
#o as only to reach their victim at the final amen. 
To do ail this, and at the same time keep up the 
appearance of an advance, requires the sinuosity 
of a snake. The murderers cross and recross 
the stage in breathless, doubled - up positions, 
gaining the eighteenth part of an inch each time, 
glaring, gesticulating, panting, flourishing their 
weapons, and imposing silence upon each other 
in pantomime, until, in admiration of their strat- 
egy, one almost forgets to wonder why they are 
so long about it when two strides would end both 
the victim and the scene. 

The ranks of American authors contain one 
man who stands alone on a plane by himself: 
powerfully intensc, and at the same time exqui- 
sitely delicate, Nathaniel Hawthorne has no rival 
in his pecoliar style. He left but few books be- 
hind him; but such books! Each one is a mine 
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of wealth, containing characters drawn with the 
power of a charcoal outline, and finished with 
the perfection of a miniature in oils. Among 
his creations stands one so vividly brilliant that 
we all know her; Zenobia, in the ‘‘ Blithedale 
Romance.” A few phrases from Hawthorne's 
pen bearing upon our subject may fitly cluse this 
exsay. 

“‘Zenobia bade us welcome in a fine, frank, 
mellow voice, and gave each of us her hand, 
which was very soft and warm. Her hand was 
larger than most women would like to have, or 
than they could affurd to have, though not a whit 
too large in proportion with the spacious plan of 
Zenobia's entire development. It did one good 
to see a fine intellect so fitly cased. She was, 
indeed, an admirable.figure of a woman just on 
the hither verge of her richest matarity, so full 
of bloom, health, and vigor that a man might 
well have fallen in love with her for their sake 
only.” 


in: 

“* After a brief pause at the window she turn- 
ed away, exemplifying in the few steps that re- 
moved her out of sight that noble and beautiful 
motion which characterized her as much as any 
other personal charm. Not one woman in a 
thousand could move so admirably as Zenobia. 
Many women can sit gracefully; sume can stand 
gracefully ; but natural movement is the result 
and expression of the whole being, and can not 
be well and nobly performed anless responsive 
to something in the character. I used to think 
that music—light and airy, wild and passionate, 
or the full harmony of stately marches, in ac- 
cordance with her varying mood—should have 
attended Zenobia's footsteps.” 

And at the end of the book, when the three 
men at midnight are on their way, with horror- 
stricken hearts, to the sluggish pool that covers 
the woman, notice the careful touches 
of Hawthorne's description. 

‘*T showed my companions where I had found 
the handkerchief, and pointed to two or three 
footsteps impressed into the clayey margin, and 
tending toward the water. Silas Foster thrust 
his face down close to these footsteps, and picked 
up a shoe that had escaped my observation, be- 
ing half imbedded in the mud. ‘‘There’s a kid 
shoe that was never made on a Yankee last,’ 
observed he. ‘I know enough of shoe-maker's 
craft to tell that. French manufacture; and 
see, what a high instep! and how evenly she 
trod in it! There never was a woman that 
wepped handsomer in her shoes than Zenobia 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ApAS* ladies take more pleasure in the few 
a choice plants which brighten the parlor 
window during the winter months, than in all 
the abondanco and varicty of the summer gar- 
den. ° The special care which these house plants 
demand only enbances their value to those who 
love them, and regard them as living pets. Ye' 
while some pereons scem to have the faculty o! 
coaxing every growing thing into blossoming 
luxariance, others have no success; every plan 
in their charge droope and dics, or, at t, it 
only grows, but ocver blooms. Those who are 
not adepts in the culture of plants would do well 
to select simple varietics, which will more read- 
ily repay thelr care than rarcr and more delicate 
kinds. It should be remembered, also, that 
plants can not blossom all the time—a fact 
which disappoints many who do not consider 
about the matter. If your fuchsia has been flow- 
ering luxuriantly during the summer, it must 
rest afterward; but if in summer its growth ts 
checked by watering it sparingly, and the flow- 
er-buds are nip; off as soon as they appear, 
when cold weather comes, if it is set ina sunny 
window and abundantly watered, it will proba- 
bly blossom freely thro the winter. he lit- 
tle Insecta which so frequently infest house 

lants are a great annoyance, and sometimes it 
is almost impossible to remove them. It is said 
that if sufficicut fresh alr is admitted to the 
room this difficulty will not exist. The roses 
in the gardens of the Shakers at New Lebanon 
are remarkable for their luxuriant fol! and 
finc blossoms. The gardener in charge attrib- 
utes his success in cultivating them to the freo 
use of salt a6 3 top-dressing for the soil of the 
beds. The salt kills rose insects of every kind, 
and also improves the health and vigor of the 
plants. 





By the prompt exertions of the special agent 
of the Poxt-ottice Department, all The malls in 
the Chicago post-office were rescued, with the 
exception of a small one which came over the 
Fort Wayne road, and, having been four hours 
behind time, no one knew any thing about it. 
About $60,000 worth of Pos stampe were on 
hand, and, though not totally destroyed, wero 
iy badly c! as to render thelr use imposei- 
le. 





Tt is an interesting botanical and chemical 
fact that there is a plant proving io the Neil- 
herry Hills, in India, which viele carbolic acid. 
it is reported by the medical officer of the dis- 
trict to be far superior in purity to the ordinary 
product of coal-tar. It {s, however, more ex- 
nsive than the mineral Product, 60 that the 
Tiecovery has no commercial value. 





Another expedition to the polar sea is about 
being organized by the Russian Geographical 
S8ociety—the special object of it being not mere- 
ly to reach the north pole. but to select such a 
route as will afford the best opportunities for 
studying the geography, climate, and industrial 
conditions of the Siberian coasts. A prelimi- 
nary expedition is to be sent out to reconnoitre 
the seas in the vicinity of Nova Zembla. 





There were cighty-nine newepaper establish- 
ments destroyed in the conflagration of Chicago. 
= 

While the rich were freely giving their thou- 
sands to the sufferers in the Western States, a 
r woman one day entered the Prince-street 
station-house, and asked whether contributions 
for Chicago were received there. On being told 
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that they were, she said: “I’m a poor woman, 
and can give no money; but here are a dozen 
and a half woolen hoods which I made with my 
own hands. They will help to keep some poor 
creatures warm. May God help them!” 8he 
would not tcll her name or addreas. 





Chambers's Journal thinks it is a mistake to 
suppose that beef tca is nourishing and erent 
ening for feeble persons. It says, ‘Some few 
practitioners and chemists have long been aware 
of the fact, and now thelr view is confirmed b’ 
Dr. Marcet. There is no nourishment in beet 
tea. Mixed with solid food, it imparts a relish 
which promotes digestion; add the best solid 
food that can be mixed therewith is the beef 
from which it was made, reduced to a powder. 
In two, at least, of the London hospitals the 
mixing of powdered beef with the best tea has 
long been practiced ; and there the patients get 
strong on -tea dict.” 





A greenhouse has been erected recently in 
conncction with the Rivington-street Industrial 
8chool and Boys’ Lodging-House, by the benev- 
olence of certain gentlemen who believe in the 
elevating and refining influence of flowers. On 
the day when the greonbouse was publicly open- 
ed the children who attend the day school 
and the lads who make the lodge their nightly 
home were present in large numbers, as well as 
many ladics and gentlemen. The nhouse 
was filled with beautiful plants. 
table was displayed a large Janiety of plants, 
which, during the Pest year, have been distrib- 
uted to the poor children of the neighborhood. 
These were returned for this occasion, so that. 
those interested might see what care and atten- 
tion had been given by their owners to the little 

tants which had brought light, beauty, and 
ragrance to their otherwise dreary homes. 


a long 





On Mount Ranier, in Washington Territory, 
there is a glacier ten miles long by five wide. 
Many other glaciers are known to cxist in 
Amcrica, and they may afford a new field for the 
Investigations of scientific men. 


of Michigan opened this year 
with about students, fifty of whom are 
young women. The usual examiuatious previ- 
ous to admittance are dispensed with in the case 
of such students as present diplomas of gradua- 
tion from either of five union schools in Michi- 
yan. A new building is in course of erection 
on the college campus, which will be four sto- 
ries high, 140 feet decp, 350 feet long, and con- 
tain a hall with seating capacity for 3000 per- 
sons. Dr. Angel, the new president, is likely so 
to conduct this noble institution that it will 
win yet greater renown and added usefulness. 





The Calvert 





After every revolution in Paris there is a new 
designation of public ways. The Municipal 
Council has just decided that at this time eight 
changes, an be allowed. iy 
these changes the names o! poleon, Eugénie, 
and other obnoxious perso: will be expur 
gated from the names of certain avenues hither 
tw known by their familiar appellations. 






Many treasures of litcrature, science, and art 
"were completely destroyed by the Chicago fire, 
and can never be restored. In the destruction 
of the Historical Society rooms an extensive li- 
brary was lost—the original Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, complete sects of tiles of Chicago 
newspapers, complete sets of Chicago battle- 
flags, the Heal: allery of three hundred valua- 
ble jntings, Deihl’s Hamlet, cartoons of the 
igal Son, and Volk's bust of Lincoln, the 
only one for which Mr. Lincoln ever had a life 
sitting. The ofl-paintings in the Opera-House, 
and Academy of Design art gallerics, as well as 
choice private art collections, were also lost, 
and the valuable scientific collections in the 
Academy of Science. Probably there is not a 
law library remaining in the city; and all 
e books pelonging to the Library Association 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
were destroyed. 


Maine is sending ite for the construction 
of two of the largest bridges in the world—the 
East-river Bridge, and the railroad bridge across 
the Mississipp! at St. Louis. 


Thoughts of Iceland generally send a shiver 
through the body—unicss it happens to be mid- 
summer. But this bleak country secms to be 
growing less inbabitable than ever; the winters 
are colder than formerly, the fisheries failing, 
and ecarcely a tree can be found there. 
course the people can not live upon nothings 80 
they meditate migrating to more hospitable 
climes. It is proposed to establish an Icelandic 
colony in Wisconsin and Nebraska; and, by way 
of experiment, tifteen Icelauders bave al 

ne to Detroit and Washington Islands, where, 
for the present, they will support themselves by 
fishing. 

A call is made not onl: byisoms thoughtful 
and humane persons, but by the sparrows them- 
selves every night, for more sheltering houses 
for these useful little creatures. The nights are 

wing colder, and the leaves on the trees fast 
inishing. 


Some passing record of the faithful cat be- 
longing to the Chicago post-office seems not 
amiss. She had been once before burned out— 
eo say her biographers—and was, therefore, in 
some measure prepared for this calamity. On the 
night of the fire the cat was present, and assist- 
ed to the best of her ability in the removal of 
valuables, though she did not go away hereelf. 
This is not an obituary, however; fora couple 
of days afterward, when the work of removing , 
the eafes was in progress, the tearing away of a 
portion of the ruin revealed the faithful public 
servant ina pall partially filled with water. She 
had rented this as temporary sparters and ap- 

rently enjoyed the cool shelter which it af- 

forded. From her position it appeared impossi- 

ble that she could have gone away and returned 
after the fire, and so she may be set down as the 
only living being who passed Sanday night and 
Monday in the burned district. 








Goethe says that one ought every day to hear 
alittle song, to read a good poem, to see # fine 
picture, and, if it be possible, to speak a fow 
reasonable words. 
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JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


lus engraving represents a scene in the 
street of a town in the northwest provinces, 
such as Allahabad or Mirzapoor. Fine, richly 
carved, stone- faced houses of wealthy natives 
stand beside poor mud hovels, and a mosque 
with tall minarets ig seen in the background. 


between two policemen armed with sword and 
shield. The native head police officer stands re- 
lating the case. His secretary stands next to him 
with the report written, with his reed pen in his 
hand, and his writing-box held by a servant of 
the office, ready to write on a corner of the re- 
port the magistrate’s orders. In the foreground, 
leaning against a projecting part of the basement 


somewhere, appear in the foreground, while a 
burkundanze stands in front holding the stolen 
property—armlets, bracelets, necklaces, etc.— 
found on the thief. An old woman and a young 
one appear alone on the earthen embankment in 
front of their house. Their position in life is 
not high, or they would not be seen in public 
and sitting on a bedstead. 


village wells, with moist clay, into which are set 
the entire flowers, cut off close to the stem, side 
by side, like the tiny stones of the mosaic work- 
er, according to a pattern drawn in outline on 
the clay beforehand from colored designs on pa- 
per, often of great beauty and elaboration, and 
similar to the page of an illuminated missal. ‘At 
Genzano, however, the decoration is on a much 
































The magistrate rides out in the early morning 
to visit the scene of a disputed boundary, ac- 
companied by a mounted policeman, who wears 
a red or green uniform and a dice-box-shaped 
hat. During his ride through the town a thief 
is brought before him who has just been caught 
in the act ; his hands have been tied ; he declares 

innocence, imploring for mercy. He is held 

















AN UP-COUNTRY MAGISTRATE IN INDIA ADMINISTERING JUSTICE. 


of a house, is a banker, merchant, or money-chan- 
ger, on his way to his religious ablutions in the sa- 
cred Ganges. On his head is a muslin skull-cap 
in place of the orange 6r pink turban he wears 
in full dress. Behind him an old government 
pensioner is having the matter explained to him 
by a Mussulman. Two small boys, who have 
been to carry fruit, vegetables, or sweetmeats 


THE FESTIVAL OF .THE IN- 
FIORATA AT GENZANO. 


*IMHE only English flower-festival of which we 

have any knowledge was the well-dressing 
at the village of Tissington, in Derbyshire, where 
the decoration is produced by eovering wooden 
frames, sufficiently large to face the front of the 





larger scale. ‘ormerly it extended through the 
length of two streets; this year one only was 
made use of. .A week or ten days before, the 
middle of the street, through its entire length, to 
the width of seven or eight yards probably, is 
carefully broken up or leveled, and covered with 
fine earth, which is then beaten down, rolled, 
and hardened into a perfectly smooth and solid 
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surface, as of fine stone or marble. ‘The street 
itself is gradually descending, perha 
dred yards in length, and being divided into 
squares, or oblongs, on each one of these is drawn 
in strong white outline the pattern or figure de- 
signed to be represented, whether heraldic de- 
vices, arabesque, architectural designs, diapered 
designs, or interlacing lines and scrolls. All 
this being clearly marked out, and in some cases 
the colors indicated, and the boundary on either 
side being drawn by a line of posts covered with 
evergreen, with evergreen chaplets hanging be- 
tween, the work begins, the patterns and designs 
being filled in—wrought out rather—by the lay- 
ing on of flower petals, thousands upon thousand 
us & painter lays on broadly with his bi 
Here a belt 
central st 
parple and 
all tlower petals, 
y the painter or 

will be a bow as of dar 

A with gold; 


the shading i 
your t 
nothi 


perfect that, but for 

work rise up betore you, 

5 nt of 
But 
nature supplies the color, though in this matter 
of shading I believe that great use is made of 
minute seeds of yariou and tints, as of 
browns and greens, 0 As regard- 
ed broad masses of full seemed no 
difficulty. The broom, which was in full flower, 
furnished its gold the red poppy, 
which is inc ably abundant and brilliant 
in It the intens 
when the design r 
that a deeper, almost 
given by pressing the petals in the 
hand bi e laying them down; 
while of roses there was every 
variety of tint and shade, from 
full rose-pink to velvety crim- 
son or tender maiden’s 
blush. Blues and pur- 
ples were the same, so 
were greens, in al- 
most infinite var 

m brigt 
to dull 


thei 
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the whole length of two streets, the churches 
opened their doors, and a procession of priests, 
with banners, lighted tapers, and singing, march- 
ed along them, crushing their beauty and destroy- 
ing their perfected workmanship, till, when they 
had passed over it, it was like the march of de- 
stroying locusts. Now, however, the royal 
prince and princess, attended by the Cesarini 
family, walked in simple style along the street, 
attended by a small crowd, and, entering a small 
bulcony prepared for them in the centre of the 
street, gazed down upon its whole length and 
breadth, as we were doing, and, no doubt, admired 
it no less than we did. ‘The greeting which they 
received was warm, but not enthusiast’ But 
we must remember that though the: hful 
papalini might be well pleased to see the prince, 
aud especially the sweet-looking young pri 3, 
of whom they had heard so much, yet they 
would not forget that they both were excom- 
cated by the Holy Father, and that to this 
very f brought them hither 
the Chu her blessi 
The flower-festival was over. 
prince and princess and the ladies 
and gentlemen of their court 
were gone. The English 


estiert were going. 
That — which 
had been 
produced 

with so 


DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF TABLE-COVER.—BRAID 


tuv, were perfect, with buffs and grays and 
creamy whites. 

Of course, as the whole work is effected by the 
simply laying on of loose petals, it is of arr eva- 
nescent character. If the wind rises, the perfect 
beanty of the work is marred, color becomes 
mixed with color, and the outline broken and ir- 
regular. Like fire-works, it is a vision of beauty, 
costing much trouble, care, and it in the 
preparation, but gone in a moment. Formerly, 
when the exquisite flower carpets were laid down 


much thought and loving care, for which, through 
the night and early morning, and late evenings 
of the preceding days, flowers had been gath- 
ered from woods and fields and hidden glens 
and wilderness places, and brought hither on 
asses and mules, in sacks and baskets, and 
pected and assorted bial suet satis care, 0 

it every separate col shade and tint 
might be kept distinct, and which had been 
wrought with such elaboration into a work of 
beauty, to be gazed on for half an hour or so by 


the eyes of strangers, was now left to wither in 
the sun, to be blown away by the wind, to be 
trampled upon by children, and on the morrow, 
or the day after at most, heaped together as rub- 
bish, or left to disfigure instead of beautifying 
the place. It was pitiable to think of. 

As regards the festival of the Jnfiorata, I ma: 
add, in conclusion, a change is coming over all 
that pertains to the Church in Italy; and now 
that so great an innovation has been made as to 
celebrate this festival without its sanction, or 
without even ihe Presence of a priest, it has lost 
its prestige in the minds of the papalini - 
tion. It has been held out te a 
of season, to gratify the new 
rulers, whom they ard as 

mmunicated rob- 
bers, and if it be 
continued, 
it will 
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gear, and crowds of little lads going the same 
way likewise. One of our donkeys was unocca- 
pied, and no less than three of these young 
urchins were perched upon his back, to the in- 
finite amusement of all. So with laughter and 
merriment we proceeded onward till our road 
branched off from theirs. The little lads were 
unseated, and we turned our asses’ heads in the 
direction of the Lake of Albano, on the edge of 
which stands a deserted villa of the Colonna 
family, and below it the remarkable old con- 
vent of Palazzuola, As ladies are not allowed 
to enter here, and our party being principally 


AND SOUTACHE EMBROIDERY.—(Ste Downie Pace. | 


| probably only be as a secular show; unless, 

indeed, the temporal power of the pope be re- 
established, which does not appear likely, it is 
the opinion of all that this year has seen the last 
Infiorata, 

‘The evening was lovely, the nightingales sang 
in the woods, the ungathered flowers again 
greeted us as we rode on our way, now through 
the woods toward Marino, with peasant people, 

: young men and maidens, blooming like flowers 


' with their crimson and orange-colored head- 


| ladies, we were obliged tu sutioty ourselves with 


looking down from the wild, overgrown terrace 
above upon the great roofs of this extensive 
building, on the tall bell-tower of which tufts of 
crimson snapdragon waved like a banner, and 
which is now a house of correction for refractory 
monks. We admired the long box alleys and 
broad walks of the stately old garden below, 
and remembered that here was discovered one 
of the most ancient Etruscan tombs, dating back 
nearly two hundred years before Christ. 





MPLE FOR THE LADIES. 
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Levtz, Philadelphia, Pa., has had a reby informed that all sch goods ar nob manufactured at the Wamsutta | 
vs 5 . limit ‘our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings ama. | 

t & Wilson Machine 16 years; for 8 | I) SiCcings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Marl, afepted the 7 | 


supported a family of nine persons, two in all zases appear with this notice. 
: invalids, ranning on an average of 19 
day, by different persons, without costing 


wt repairs; some of the original dozen of 


| New Benrorn, Mass., 
June Ist, 1867, 





Suyers of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, 





following, which will 




















are still in use; no personal instruction 


een nell — 


A | 
Sor A, aity 
_FWamsutta Mills. } 























aived, and a child ten years old learned 
horoughly.—[Com.] 





’s Vegetuble Sicilian Hair Renewer re- 
> bald heads a fine, healthy growth of 
‘he hair-cells are not closed up.—[Com.] 





saan Hark.—Burnett's Cocoaine, for healthful 
d excellence, is unsurpassed.—[Com.} 














































































































a Warr By the means of the newly-in- 
opying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
happlement with the greatest ense. This 
2qually neefal for cntting patterns. ofall sorte, 
from_other patterns or from the garments 
2s, For eale by Newsdealera generally; or 


ut by mail on receipt of 26 cents. and handeomer than ever before. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Orriox or Wameutra Mrs, New Benrorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It bas been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 86 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 





SBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


sessors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfelffer), 
8 or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
ia & Fancy Goods, 


EMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 

BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

‘oadway, near Canal S8t., N.Y. 


drnaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
nental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
al demand. 


"ANS. 


FANY & C0, 


NION SQUARE, N.Y, 


"FER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
3TICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


R —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
a 


NOW THE FASHION. 

ches long, weight 23 oz. only $5. 

ches long, weight 23 oz., only $6. 

ches long, weight 2 oz., $7 50. 

ches long, wefght 3 oz., only $9, 

vorter who retalla, CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystic. 

7 receipt of color and price, or by ex- 


ALTHAM 


VATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 


EP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
(E GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
3 THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 


iL, BLAOCE, & 0O., 
WELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. 


eeu 


THE NEW PERFUME 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


WORTH & SON, Roonnsrne, N. Y., and 
» Broapwar (Room 18), New Yorn. 


sGATE & 00’S 
YERE BOUQUET SOAP 
ovel but very delightful per- 
rd is in every respect superior 
ILET USE. 

ry dealers in perfumery and 
rticles, 

ioe Re Delage ae ee Were 
an ELRGANT WARDROBE of 


AR 
ALNUT and DAMASK, See Circn- 
+ H. Wurrremone & Co., 544 B'dway, N.Y. 









































quantity, and as of our manufacture. 
The Agents for the sale of onr goods to Jobbers and Wholcaale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor, Church. 
= < Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 
CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 231 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 


VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 


ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVBR-PLATED WARB. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

The oldest and best Music School in the country, 

NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 

In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmon: 
All Applications for Admission must be ma 

GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 

820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 

(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST,, near State. 


le at the 


. J RRL 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 97, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

Tue most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more Perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Ie used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 

Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin; 

the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes, They give universal satiafaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold daring the it 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchante fihd it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with fall directions for use, sent 
Prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
Prompt attention. Addreas° will 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. Y. fallin: 

Set ee eet 


Its health and beauty. 
Lunpsoras . 





GOODS. 


ADIES! 


Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


J B. SMALL, Mannfacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boya, and Children, of all 
sizes. He farnishes all the Patterns issucd 
Paper. 










AND OTHER PERFUMES 
|___SURPASS ALL OTHERS. 





ICKES’ 


A beantifal and usefal article is the Universal Tuwine 
and Thread Cutter for ladies. It raves time, twine, 
thread, fin; and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 
of 95 cents, dress T. B, LITTLE & CO. 

699 Broadway, N.Y. 


For firat-clase Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag'ts 
$290 sears OS PSS CO., 865 Bidway, N. ¥. 





J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz, Agent. 





FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 


and Composition, and the Modern Languages, 





Better Than Gold!!! 


UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


Fine Furnishing 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 


687 BROADWAY. 





Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
Prevent the hair from 
ig out, and preserve 

Sold by 





and 


h this 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Addrese 
J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New Yer. 


HE WELLINGTON OINTMENT.—For Rheuma- 
tism, Paralysis, Spraina, &c. Removes all stiffneas, 
and renders the limb or part soft and pliable. ALEX. 
HUDNUT, Chemist, 218 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agen! 


te 


ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 
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STARR & MARCI 


No. 22 JOHN gr. 
. (OP STAIRS), N. y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY oF Tay 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPAyT; 


STERLING SILVER-Wit 


Especial attention is Tequested tc ti, 
many new and elegant pieces manttactin, 
expressly to our order the past Year, wi 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for Weddirg 
gifts, of an inexpensive character, 

The works of the Gorham Company «» 
very extensive, enabling them to enpi, 
the most accomplished talent in design, 
skill in producing, and the best labor-sarity 
machinery and method of, manufacture, ths 
reducing the cost and bringing these ba; 
tiful wares within the reach of almost or 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver js that ¢ 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


TRIMMINGS 
IN ALL THE NOVELTIES 


‘The Paris Manufacturers having recovered trot: 
effects of the war, and got into operation, we ars 
bled to offer DRESS TRIMMINGS and BUTTON: 1 
all the richest and latest styles of BUTTONS, GIp 
oa GES, FEATHER and FUR TROON, & 

at 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


EDWARD A. MORRISOn, 


No. 827 Broadway, N.Y, 
BETWEEN TWELFTH AND THIRTEBSTH 


TRADE- MARK. 


‘ . 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSIIT 
A NEW ARTICLE, 
Fuvented and mactix 
tared be 
NORFOLK & 30h 
BRUNSWICh tl 
ERY O., wpoo t: 
Patented Knitting Lam, 
being superior to fs. 
nel, mach lighter, per x, 
A in ehape, and wil wy 
shrink nor chap 9 
color from washing 


ALSO, 
PULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


of 








co! 
Neserigctor, amen ve en eames 
ef esc! eu) or ber 
7 muse jn thls County ebd ul pul 
aie oe imported goods, and at greatly mw 
ices. 
Pall lines for aale, to the johbing trade ony, 
LIBBY & CO.'8, 47 & 49 White Sty %.1. 


REAL JET JEWELR 


We have just imported from Whitby, Engux: 
large assortment of new patterns of Real Jet Jest 
consisting of 

Earrings at $2, $2 50, $3, $8 50, $4 per pal. 

Brooches, $2, $2 50, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Crosses, $2, $8, $4, $© each. 

Lockets, $2 50, $8, $4, $5 each. 

Bracelets, $4, $5, $6, $8, $9, $10 per pal. 

Sets of Brooch and ings, $4, $5, 6, $8808 

Necklaces (beads), $5, $6, $8, $10 each. 

Necklaces with Pendants, $6, $8, $10, 12, 15,1" 

‘We will send any of these to any part of the [12 
States by mall, postpaid, on receipt af the pret: © 
if not satisfactory they can be retarned in the 
way, and the money will be promptly refunded 1 
ordering please state if a plain or ornamental pale 

denired. 


HOWARD « 00, 








Jewelers, No, 865 Broadway, Kew Sit 
Aleo Agents for Waltham Watches. 


oa THEA-NECTAR 





TSA PCRE 
BLACK TE. 
with the rei a 
it 
Faery here: And fr se 


y at Auer 
rale only hy the Great Wont 


HEART DISEASE, ao 


fall information sent free. Address 
Dx. DE JULD 


HEN, 918 Bunt 18th Street, New 14 


4 your name ape fet 
lien ot SYA rsrax DS 
OS ect 
to all. is. a year; 
mens Address” Banner, ae 
Q ADA A MONTH Hore and carriage nia” 
$425 Expenses paid. HB. SHAW, Alt. % 





Novesmer 18, 1871.) 


THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are Aniehed | aiike on Dotti eile, and 
are distinguished for their appearance, l= 
Mant lustre, and pure shade of Tast Bh 


Being made of the very Anest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

{7 Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
lke the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU “1” 


FOR $160. 


8 Muslin Chemises. 
8 Linen Ney os -@ 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces). 








++ 96 00 
14 

















8 Paire Muslin Drawers... @ 200.. 600 
3 Linen bd -@ 215.. 89 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts.. --@ 2.. 6% 
8 Tucked “ se + @ 800.. 900 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.. +-@ 8 60.. 10 50 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dreeses.@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8Embra “* ae “ .@ 1700.. $1 00 





2 Dressing Sacques. 
1 Robe de Chambre.. 


The whole or any single article of the above Ontft 
may be had npon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Exprese. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY. 


We are now and shall be receiving throughont the 

season our goods selected by myself, 

DIRECT from IN DON, 

DIRECT from PARIS, 

DIRECT from VIENNA, 

DIRECT from BERLIN, 

DIRECT from ROM. 

DIRECT from NAP! 

DIRECT from SWITZERLAND, 
Including all the novelties, which we shall scl] at the 





lowest possible price. 
FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 









NOISELEsS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Ch es 






» BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N.Y 





Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


BEST 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
ESA EEO ATES, 


'e), — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—%° Broadway, N.Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Maiongons, an 
Oxoavs, of six firet-clase makers, including Waters’, 
St EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR Casi, DURING THTS 
sontn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


GLYCHRINE CAKE. 


Rawotrr’s Tor.et Groxeure Came in unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

implee and ghapping. ‘Warranted over one-half pure 
Biygerine. For sale by druggiets. Manx & Rawotie, 
Manufactarers of Glycerine, 1:9 Willian St, New York. 











T. STEWART &CO. 
© will make a magnificent display of 
VELVET, SILK, AND POPLIN SUITS, 
in all the new Cloth Shades. 


Also, A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
of 
PARIS AND LONDON MADE 
CHILDREN'S SUITS AND DRESSES, 
ELEGANTLY TRIMMED, 


And will also offer s fresh importation of 
PARIS-MADE 
VELVET SACQUES AND BASQUES, 
PARIS-MADE SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$40 each, upward. 
PARIS AND LONDON ASTRAKHAN SACQUES 
AND JACKETS, 
$90 each, upward. 
PARIS-MADE BLACK CLOTH CLOAKS, 
$7 each, upward. 
‘With an immense stock of 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED POLONAISES, 
in 
CASHMERE and DRAPS D'ETE, 
the latest novelties, &c. 


MISSES' AND CHILDREN'S SACQUES AND 
JACKETS, 
In Cloth, Pinsh, and Velveteen. 


Strangers and Customers are respectfally invited to 
EXAMINE 
BROADWAY, «TH AVE, 9TH & 10TH STREETS. 
pe te Sn SE Ee 


A OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 

Greatly Reduced. 
FRENCH ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, 
at 85 cents, former price 50 cents, 
‘at 60 cents, former price 75 cents; 
at 65 cents, former price 8 cents ; 
at 75 cents, former price $1. 

FRENCH SATINES, ALL WOOL, 
at 60 cents, former price 65 cents; 
at @ cents, former price 80 cents; 
at 15 cents, former price $1. 

FRENCH ALL-WOOL SERGES, 
at 50 cents, former price 75 cents; 
at 60 cents, former price 85 cents; 
at 75 cents, former price $1. 
All the above in the CLOTH SHADES. 


FANCY SILKS. 
300 Pieces at 75 cents, reduced from $1. 
175 Pieces at $1, reduced from $1 95. 
900 Pieces at $1 26, reduced from $1 50, 
180 Pieces at $1 60, redaced from $2. 
Rich FAILLE and ARMURE SILKS, ip 
CLOTH SHADES, for CORTUMES, ee 


BLACK SILKS, of every grade, at very low prices, 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


FURS, 


Ladies’ and Children’s, viz.: Sable, Ermine, Mink, 
Black Marten, Chinchilla, Seal, and many special nov- 
elties which can only be found at their cetablishment. 


FUR ROBES, 
a large assortment. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 











Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “a 


Bar 8£E the prices at which four ofthe lead- 
ing. Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, 





There is soareely an 


material and in any of the above named 
machines. 

AVIT—W.G. Wrloon, President the 
wi Machi: appeared before 
me, and made that ths abeve poe are soree teers 


by him frem Ciroulare published im the United Staten and 
Mogiand eeter os “ 
nd ster the corperaie nases of the Companies mawe- 


Clark of the Court ot Oommen Prat Othe be, o. 


in the United States, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get np clnbe. Onur answer in, 
tend for Price-List, and a Clnb form will accompany 
ft, with fnll directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumere and remunerative to Cinb organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the akin. Twenty- 
five cente per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No.8 College Place, New York. 

CURLS ! One pe will wanes th ntraighte . 

‘ instantly e test 
hair of elther sex (withont injary) into ringlets 
or heavy massive athe in ver ca or money re 


funded. 25 te ks 
Sean "B WOLB OR a eaeoeio te fr 
















HARPER'S 


enbaean: 


. BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


Por Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


‘The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every do- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the moat practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
Understood by those not accustomed to making t! 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form. 
of extra’ ce in Gatting ap material at the same 
time combining all that te desdrable with fashion and 
good taste, Our business will be conducted in s spirit 
of pi Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the shlest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su ision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, 8 gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a ie of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be ne- 
lected patterns of every description and of ev: size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; ‘alee for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
chai In this catal will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiame 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
Hes will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve! 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed witl delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nesd the tol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilnon Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufactare and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The Ell! jachine ex- 
cels in many {mportant pointa. It is so Hight that a child 
can ron it with ease; or an invalid, whoee Surength is 
safficient to walk abont thé house or todo the ofa 
cull, ten years old, can —n allday sunest beng orer. 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey a 
tithe of the merita belonging to this deservedly pop 
Machine, To see it ‘orm the different 
such as hemming, felling, gai a embroidering. 
tacking, cording, frilling, guilting, fringing, etc., ff 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has agjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
8 moment to enit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, 8 good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a wkirt can be sewed 
io lees than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can he 
made In three hours; or a child's drew, with many tiny 
pleats, in tens time than the hande can fold them—ln 

» every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (pot sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young.” We 

circalars on receipt of stamp. Addreas 








ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Publishers of Scientific Ameri 


AN E N 1$ ean, 87 Park Row, New York. 


Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
‘Twenty-five years’ Experience, 















yhlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
obtain Patents, free, 
d volume of 118 containing the New 
»8, 140 Engravin 





id Rules for ob- 





Removes tarnish quickly, without Inju: 
Jewolers, Draggis 
Sote Proprietor 


to the 

Grocers, Furnishing Btores bo SM. MILLER 

Liberty Street, N.Y, Send stamp for aan 

RiFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
erial, Write for Price-List, to Gear Wrst 

Vonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revoly- 

bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Se 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WERELY, and 
BAZAR. 

EW New Suubseribera will be supplied with either Har 

Per's Maaazinx, H Anrra's oe % asrene Bas 
peent time 

Jor Pour Doliarne Tee 














xux G 
ers, &c., 





Hauren's Macaznvy, One Year. 
Hanrrre's Werxix, One Year. 
Harrrr's Bazan, One Year. . 
Hanren’s Magazine, Hanren’s Werxcy, and Haarrn’s 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of cither the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Buazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontnens at $4 00 aah, in one remittance; or, Siz 

18 for $20 00, srithow! extra capy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoazrxe %4 cents 8 year, ba the WeeeLy. or Baza 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions irom 
the Bomivion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mavasine, or 90 cents for 
the Wrrxvy or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. post: 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of gach year. Sab- 
scriptions-may commence with any Nomber. When 
no time Is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time ts epecified, it will be 
understood that the eabscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hia order. 

When the enbscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one mnet be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Broruras ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trawe yor Apvertistxa m Harper's Prriontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
: Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion, 
Aa: "a Week. aide P; 31 60 Line; 
Ontside Page, $2.50 per Ling enh inrertione 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘These Patterns are Grapgn ro Frr any Fiore, and 
are d with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND Die 
RECTIONS YOR PUTTING TOURTUER BRING PRINTED ON 
RAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
gested by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two Inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around i the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TIT, 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 
POINTED-WAIST WALK: 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING 8 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
POLONAIBE WALKING 8UIT.. 

























SS Shs eessse 






¥ 
WORTH-B ASQUE HOU 
















LADY'S WRAPP 
LADY'S WATE , 
APRON- POL Uy 
POSTILION - B. ‘ & WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT. 2 
MISS'S POLONAISE 1T 

to 15 years old) “ 8 
GIRL'S PRINC 


8 years old). . 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND W. 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
0 



















VERGO) a os'eesi cs coshises sis sar 08s sa ST 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... “ 99 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) “ 81 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)... “ 83 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 85 


AISE WALKI 





MARGUERITE PO! 
SUIT. 










POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 89 
ASQUE WALKING SUT 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.....- a 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) ““ 
GENTLEMAN'S 
SMOKING -CAP “6 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchan; 

In ordering, please 
taining Snit and send Bust. 
at the unual dircount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


§ 2 50 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 


Valuable New Books, 


POUNLIBHED BY 


TIARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS PHILIPPE. The History of 
Lonis Philippe. By Jon 8. C. Asnorr, Author of 
“*The History of Frederick the Great,” &c. Mine- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. (Uniform with Abbotts’ 
Ilustrated Histories, 


TAR PREY OF THE GODS. A Novel. By Froz- 
gxox Maznyat (Mrs, Ross Charch), Anthor of " Her 
Lord and Master," &. Svo, Paper, 30 cents, 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THR 

EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
Inelnding 

Asia Minor, an 

thor of 


ify the Number of paper con- 
leasure. Dealers supplied 





Aseyria, 


by Alexander the Great. 
Ba enicia. 


bylonia, Media, Persil: 

By Puruir Surtn, BA., e History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 1%mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, froma Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expresaly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISB_AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUN&. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pxu- 
BROKE Fetuipor, an Eye-Witness of the its de- 
scribed, Editor of Harper's Hand-Book of Eu 2 
Travel,}’ Harper's Phrare-Book,” &c. With a 
of Parle and Portrait from Original Photograp! 
Large 1%mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. L. Fanston, 
Anthor of “Grif” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


KINGSLRY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuamure Kixgarrr. 
IXastrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A Novel. By the Anthor of 


ANYR PORNES 
label's Progress, “The Sacriatan's Heusebold,” 
“Veronica,” 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Postrsuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONE. 12m, Cloth, $1 60. 
STUDENT'S GREECE. ‘12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON TRE PSALMS. Vol I. 
12mo, Cloth, $160. 


BOSWELI'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Vol. Il. &vo, 














Cloth, $3 00. 


WILLSON'S NRW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
12mo, Half Bound, 45 cents. 


MARKHAM'S FRANCE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 7. 
UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 60, 





ew- Hasree & Baornens will end any of their 
works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part af the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 

ta- Hanren's Cataroove mailed free on recetpt S 
Siz Cente in postage slampe. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 














ICE FOR THE GANDER.” 
N’T ENJOY YOUR SUPPER, NOW YOU HAVE Lost yoUR GRUMBLE ABOUT TEN Hours’ Work, GRUMBLE FoR ME, as l'vE DONE FouRTEEN,, AND AIN'T. FINISHED YET.” 





| A SCOTCH ENTOMOLOGIST AND HIS GUEST. | — ‘Treatixa 4 Disovsstox.—A party of gentlemen in | A country school-master who atked a small 
| “There is a story, perbaps forgotten by all but men | liquor saloon, disputing whether the American eys- | of what the surface of the earth consis, snd wu 








calling ’ sagt, etnitestita ertal ove ne! f tem of treating, or the European em of not treat- | promptly answered, ‘Land and water,” vatied the 
m, was | WhO were students at a certain college nearly thirty | in¢) was preferable, couldn't settle the matter by talk- | question elightly, that the fact might be ar] 
dit be- | vot celeorated for his exercies of hospitality, who eas.) ll 50 vent to work testing the matter by | on the boy's mind, and asked, “What, then, do lad 
whirl- ; a ae cureminent cate at e. First each man took a drink by himself. | and water make 2” 

fs | #0 delighted at the arrival of an eminent pursuer of | Practice. | Firs om ok y, himselt. 2 

‘h was | insects that he invited him to board and bed in his | Then each man it 











riend to drink. ‘To which came the immediate response, “Mui” 





the | chambers. Next morning Dr. Macily greeted his guest, | After that each sit 


“And how did ye sleep the nicht, Mester Beehemouth?® | ™ment. And finally 
Sot very well. A strange bed, perhaps. But—” | were six of them—asl 
” quoth the doctor, eagerly, “ye were just bit- | #l! that was accomplis! 


friend returned the compli- —_>—. 

‘h man in the party—thcre Srexvinc a Manon.—A new drum has been invented, 
all the rest to drink, When | in which the head is made of steel instead of pari 
hed, not a soul in the room | ment. There is a fitness in this. Cold steel i mer 



















fright- | ten by something, ch?” could tell where the discussion originated or what it appropriate for so martial an instrument thao & 
Leia Well, to tell you the truth, doctor, I was,” was about. eae skin of the peaceful sheep. 
ies t think of that! Bitten, war ye? Now can ye - TA Fa 
r, and . hy that bit ye %—pecal. | ,, Poettoar.—Could this gentleman have been poetic? | Actrox!—An Alabama paper speaks of a colored 
San Sap EOE Deewarthy that: ett yet pecwe I) has a favorite pig, whlch he hos called Maud, His | orator as having Aielocated bie eboney 
ink. x i ver | ¢XPlanation is that he did so because she is continual- | ration.” He was evidently guilty of disjointed ai 
there- ene But such chaps for biting I never | J i coming into the garde ances. : . 
pearise “I Should think so, indeed” (with great glee). ; 
wson | uphey're Sicili ? If, WER (to hors boy). “Sent this horse to If you were thé wife of your grandmother's uncles 
Moo, | “They're Sicilian fleas. "I imported them myself. eh? Where did your master get him 2” cousin's half-sister, what relation would so bs 
fale] Ac iat MGaical ta truction-can not fail to be Conoaeer lie ie aaiet a aie your uncle's grandfather's husband, ai 
pro; good, because it is sound education. Box. “Don’t know, Sir.” a Phan Ecno Axewrxs,—What does natare avold—A roid 
» ANC rar. TOMER, ur master warrant sound 2” —_—_——_ 
when | Are auctioneers naturally a forbidding class of men? Boy. “Don't know Sir.”. “When a distinguished American dies,” said ashrerd 
with _o Cusromzr. ‘‘Confound it, boy, what did your mas- | and sarcastic obeerver not I » “his 
him Mummies do not look as though they were in a | ter tell you ta say to me about the horee?” friends and countrymen imm resolve to i 
sou’s | hurry; yet it is certain that at first they must have Boy. “ He:telled me to say, ‘Don’t know, Sir,’toev- | him a magnificent monument, and then—they doo 
been pressed for time. ae ery thing as you asked me! = : build it.” 








NING HOME FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 

tho has a Face-Ache. Poor Materfamilias, who originated the Trip, is in despair . ; : cae 
endeavors to consule her with the reflection that fe knew how ft rocld ber ten Manoa. © Where is your Pain, my Darling” as and 8 poe 

althy place that, with Care and Doctoring, they will soon be nearly as well as if they had Eprtu. “Oh, just in that place where a Doll's Wax cn 

emplating Paterfamilias and his little group. His interest is totally untinged with envy. the way down to my Legs!” 


INDIGESTION DELICATELY DESCRIBED. 
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Frame-work Worsted Square Shawl worn as a Hood. 


As full directions for making frame-work weve given on page 36 of 
Harper's Bazar, No Vol. 1V., we presume that our, lady readers 
are already familiar with it, and we shall, therefore, only refer to. its 
principal featares, ‘The implements for this work consist of a common 
wooden board (not @ frame, as the name of the work would indicate), 
a drawing-board or the top of a table may also be used, wire pins an 
inch and one-fifth long without a head, ruled frame paper, and a long 
tape-needle. The material used for frame-work consists of zephyr and 
split zephyr worsted and floss silk, The threads must first be stretched, 
and then worked together at the intersecting points. Before stretching 
the threads cut the pattern of the article to be worked ; or if the latter 
has straight edges—as, for instance, a scarf or shawl—cut a piece of 
the corresponding size from the frame paper above referred to, which 
is furnished with vertical and horizontal lines that cross each other at 
right angles, as well as with diagonal lines. ‘The diagonal lines cross 
the straight lines at their intersecting points. Fasten this piece of paper 
on the board by means of the wire pins, by driving the pins a quarter 
of an inch into the board on the outer edge of the paper at regular in- 
tervals, indicated by the lines. In doing this care must be taken that 
the pins stand exactly opposite each other on each two opposite sides of 
the pattern, and that the vertical lines ran parallel with the middle line, 
in case there is such a line, As the threads are stretched more or less 
el rding to the pattern used, the pins must, of course, be driven 
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in at lesser or greater distances from each other. 

In stretching the threads two or more layers mast be laid on each 
other, according to the design, always beginning with those threads 
which form the outside of the article, so that the threads for the 
i 


der side are thus stretched Jast. The laying on of the stretch- 
ing threads is done by means of one or more small loops, which 
are Inid on one of the outer pins; in order to fasten the threads, 
and at the same time to farnish the finished parts with a firm 
outer edge, wind the threads several times on the pins, laying 
them alternately before and behind the pins (see illustration, Fig. 
Harper's Ba Vol. LV.) To work t 
stretched threads together, use the tape-needle and a long thread. 
Pass one-half of the needle through the next intersecting point 
underneath all the threads, lay the thread on the point of the 
veedle as for a button-hole stitch, and draw the needle and thread 
through the loop thus formed until the latter is closed ; in doing 
this, however, draw the part of the working thread before the 
loop tight with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. When 
the thread is used up, tie a new piece to the short end of the 
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Fraur-work Worstep Squark SHAawi wor as A Hoop. 

































Crocuer Steevetess Jacuet.—[See Page 740,] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 36 and 37. 


thread. On the streteh- 
ing threads wound on the 
outer edge of the part 
work long button - hole 
stitches with the working 
thread. In making gar- 
ments consisting of sever- 
al pieces, work each part 
separately, and then sew 
the finished pieces togeth- 
er. Illustration, Fig. 6, 
page 749, belonging to 
Frame-work Half-fitting 
Jacket, page 748, and 
Figs. 1-14 on page 36 of 
Harper's Bazar, No. 3, 
Vol. 1V., will more plain- 
ly show the manner of ex- 
ecuting this work. 

The shawl worn as a 
hood, as shown by the ac- 
companying illustration, 
is fifty inches square, and 
is worked with white 
zephyr worsted. The 
simple design of the 
foundation consists of 
rows of worsted balls. 
For these “first stretch 
worsted strand twelye 
threads thick in diag- 
onal lines two-fifths of, 
an inch apart in the di- 
rection from left to right, 
then from right to left. 
Over this strand ‘stretch 
a double worsted thread, 
first in vertical aud thea 
in horizontal directions, 

















npon which work all the layers of thread together firmly at the 
intersecting points. After taking the work from the pins cut 
through the worsted strands, without touching the remaining stretch- 
ing threads, exactly in the middle between every two intersecting 
points, The balls thus formed are clipped round with the scissors, 
For the fringe, which is five inches deep, fasten in worsted strands 
nine inches and three-quarters long. In arranging the shaw! fold ig 
three-cornered, form a deep pleat on both sides of the middle of the 
front, cross the ends in front, and fasten the corners on the top of 
the head with a yelvet bow, as shown by the illustration, 








ALL-SOULS DAY. 


URING the whole of All-souls Day, the 2d of November, and 

on the evening that precedes it, the cemeteries in most Conti- 
nental countries are crowded with visitors, availing themselves of the 
recurring anniversary to renew their sorrow and their prayers at the 
graves of their departed friends. Sex, age, grade, rank, and calling 
are disregarded: the nobleman, driven in his coach and attended by 
his servants, is there beside the tattered mendicant. It is true, one 
directs his steps toward the gorgeous monument of sculptured marble, 
while the other shuffles or creeps toward the fosse commune, there to 
single out one of the countless wooden crosses which marks his goal; 
but their object is common, their grief is common, and their devo- 
tions are common. 

The rich man may take from the obsequious hands of the lackey 
who follows him a key, and unlock the door of the richly adorned 
chapel which covers the vault of his ancestors, and 
contains the remains of wife or child; he can shut 
himself in, and within those marble walls, which 
protect his privacy, he can indulge his grief and his 
contemplations ; hut the pauper, thongh kneeling be- 
neath the canopy of heaven, is scarcely less alone, 
‘The common feeling which has brought together that 
vast multitude constitutes his security 

If we would see a new, a striking, and, we may 
add, a suggestive sight, we must stand on an emi- 
nence and take a survey of the whole cemeter 
The effect of the countless crosses, bouquets, wreaths, 
and crowns in all their variegated brilliancy, and, ag 
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Crocuer Ficuv witn Basqve.—{See Fig. 13, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 85. 
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788 
the day sho the scattered taper lights and 
lamps distributed over the small gardens and in- 


closures, is imposing in the extreme, and offers 
a singular contrast to the normal aspect of this 
silent little city of chapels and monuments. In 
the centre of all this is reared the central ceme- 
tery cross on its turfy mound, which is thickly 
covered with crowns and a united me- 
morial to the departed, contributed by all who 
have been brought together to indulge a common 
feeling, perhaps the noblest of our nature—a 
typical expression of a simultaneous cry—the 
whispered voice of many faithful resounding that 
day in heaven—the golden link of hope and love 
between the living and the dead.’ 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 





Wa Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS twill much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
@s convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, ete., see Advertisement on page 751. 

YR A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Lady's House Dress, with Plain Waist, Apron- 
Sront Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in our last Number. 

YW Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Redin- 
gotes, Fackets, Talmas, Paletots, Fichus, and Cra- 
vats ; Children's Dresses and Wrappings ; Fancy- 
work Articles for Holiday Gifts, Footstools, Chair 
Cushions, etc., ete. 





GOSSIP. 

JHE sojourner in great cities, returning to 

his native place, prebably some country 
town of more or less importance, is almost 
always, we may say, at first amazed and then 
distressed by the tone of the daily conversa- 
tion which awaits him. He has been ac- 
customed—in Washington, for instance—to 
hear the nobler sort of politics discussed, 
politics that have sloughed off all their pri- 
mary baseness of caucuses and frauds, and 
have risen into lofty altitudes; he has been 
preoccupied with measures and affairs of 
state; his mind has been illuminated with 
wide considerations of public good and of 
justice, the opening of new lands, the wel- 
fare of old races; or, in New York, he has 
been a part of immense enterprises, or has, 
at least, touched their outskirte; he has 
been a link in that golden chain of commerce 
which binds all the peoples of the earth to- 
gether; or, in Boston, his talk and that of 
his neighbors has been of art and philosophy 


* and music; or if it is not precisely such 


themes, in these or other places, which have 
kept his attention, it is themes of a similar 
magnitude. 

He returns to his birth-place and the peo- 
ple whom he loves, only to find them tak- 
ing 
“The rastic murmur of their bourg 

For the great wave that echoes round the world ;” 
and he hears hardly any thing else men- 
tioned than the peculiarities of this one, the 
peccadilloes of that one, the follies of the 
other, the characteristics, crimes, and clothes 
of all the rest—quite as if there were no 
absorbing interests, ne enticing subjecta or 
speculations, ready for the lips of these “heirs 
of all the ages.” He finds the universe nar- 
rowing down on him like the man who saw 
his prison walls daily contracting to crash 
him; his world becomes a vacuum, his 
thoughts mere barrenness. “For the love 
of Heaven,” he presently cries, “talk of 
things, and not persons!” What to him and 
what to them is the relation of Mrs. Grey’s 
bonnet to the back of her headf Why shall 
he be glad or sorry that Mrs. Black’s Indi 
shawl is discovered, after all, to be imita- 
tion? Does it afford him pleasure to be 
told that this entertaining gentleman starves 
hia wife, that that one can well dispense his 
elegant hospitality when he cheated a widow 
and her orphans out of house and home in 
settling the estate? Why can he be not left 
to his enjoyment in admiring a handsome 
Woman without being instructed in ghastly 
secrets of her toilette? Why must the in- 
nocence of youth, the loveliness of beauty, 


be perpetually epeiled to him by hints of 
evil temper, of bad blood, of corrupt habits? 
Are lies a healthy diet? And since all these 
people are of the same human flesh and blood, 
are not such statements more likely to be 
false than true? And, whether false or true, 
are they able to help him on in life toward 
the goal of ambition, or of chosen work, or 
to the great task of making his own soul 
white for the searcher’s eyef This simple 
village, that he supposed to be a minor Ar- 
cady, he would find peopled, if he could be- 
lieve the half he heard, with a race of idiot, 
profligates, and peculators. His soul revolts 


within him. He asks if the charm of virtue, . 


to and for itself alone, be strong enough to 
keep any one clean who knows that, let what 
will be done, slander shall follow it. And 
aware that presently, in the nature of things, 
the fangs must be in his own flesh, he either 
flies the place or drifts into deserving the 
worst, 

We do not mean to say that gossip and 
scandal do not exist in the large cities, and 
sometimes in a more virulent form than 
the rural centres are capable of producing 
it; but better things are never beyond the 
teach of all their residents, and people there 
are kept alive to great thoughts if only by 
the yells of the newsboys in the streets. 

In very trutn, as we all know, wherever 
gossip is cherished, it degenerates into slan- 
der, becomes scandal, creates a relish for 
stronger meat, and no soul within its pound 
is safe. Has he the make and mien of a 
godf Yes. But hedrinks. Is her benevo- 
lence a by-wordf Yes. But charity cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. Lovely? Yes. 
But then, you know, her mother— To ev- 
ery one, in short, is allowed that which is 
indisputable, and that only; and, as if hu- 
man nature were in danger of too heavenly 
virtue, to every one a counterbalancing “but” 
that hides the latter end in darkness—a 
pregnant, sinister, and awful “but!” For 
uo one is there any gilding of the lily al- 
lowed; the business is to soil, not to sweet- 
en; to pull down, not to build up; to tram- 
ple on, not to lift; to tear to pieces, not to 
heal and make whole. 

There are instances of those who having en- 
dured great poverty or great worldly disaster, 
and failed to see God’s providence in it, or to 
have faith that there was a providence in it 
even if unseen, in whom we can understand 
the source and meaning of such bitter feel- 
ing, and pity if not pardon it—pure envy 
though the feeling be, envy disguised under 
the mask of criticism or fastidiousness. But 
those who are warm in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, and who yet fling their shafts of sus- 
picion or affirmation into the lives and repu- 
tations of others, have certainly no claim to 
any regard or region but such as DANTE gave 
them. From what malignant spirits must 
their whispers come! What a poisonons 
place do they make the earth around them, 
as the dragons vomiting flame did in the old 
myths! What pleasure could they ever have 
in heaven, where the archangels are beyond 
the reach of their arrows! 

It has been in our experience to know a 
woman, brilliant, beautiful, well-born, and 
good, beset by the voice of slander, hounded 
from her home, hounded to proud, innocent 
death, to death in the open streets of a great 
city; but to no one could this moral murder 
be traced, for the first rumors had risen like 
exhalations from the ground around her, the 
ascription of a wrong motive, the utterance 
of a presumed possibility, swelling and grow- 
ing with a hue and cry till all the dogs were 
at her throat. Such things, they say, do 
not exist with the duello; but we deny it. 
In the one place we have the whispered and 
spoken insinuation; in the other, the shrug 
of the shoulder, the lifting of an eyelash, 
does the work as well. We have seen, too, 
a@ man who for twenty years lived under a 
ban that was a daily crucifixion, accused of 
setting the fires that ravaged his place of 
residence, and, although detectives and po- 
lice proved him guiltless, never acquitted 
by the acquaintances who saw his pallor on 
the mornings after every fresh fire, his face 
knotted with suffering, his sensitive shrink- 
ing under the consciousness of their unceas- 
ing scrutiny. Why, when at length the 
confessed incendiary was found and pun- 
ished, he did not drop down dead from the 
very rebound at thought of the new free 
life, the new skies under which he was to 
walk, the new faces he was to meet, could 
only have been because in his twenty years 
of torture he had learned how to despise any 
and all opinions that those faces could mir- 
ror. But how the men and women who had 
ruthlessly and thoughtlessly made his life a 
burden to him dared to meet his glance, is 
among the inscrutable mysteries. Yet we 
are sure that one place in the world, bub- 
bling over “ with gossip, scandal, and spite,” 
has been purified even through fire. Well 
if all our households and villages were the 
same, though it required the humiliation of 
every creature who, in sewing-circle or read- 
ing-room, rolls the “sweet morsel under the 
tongue!” 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Xnvisible SWriting. 


Y DEAR MILO,—Writing last week to 
Eustace, I said that when I was a boy 
I used, with other boys, to work miracles 
with lemon juice by writing upon a certain 
kind of paper, which, however, showed none 
of the characters until it was exposed to 
heat. A similar plan of writing with invis- 
ible inks has often been usefal in war and 
diplomacy—which is a war of wits; and I 
remember with what innocent eagerness I 
privately held to the fire pieces of blank pa- 
per which I had picked up, vaguely wonder- 
ing whether some wonderful secret would 
not be revealed to me. I have not lost that 
habit, although now it takes a different form. 
It is not the writing, but the real signifi- 
cance of the writing which I now wait for 
and trast to warmth to reveal. Only yes- 
terday I received a letter from an old friend, 
which, as I read it, was as blank as this sur- 
face upon which I am writing, although the 
paper was covered with words that were 
distinct and plain. It was grammatical, and 
the words were intelligible, and I could read- 
ily follow the obvious sense, but I was con- 
scious that the meaning was hidden. 

I reflected that my correspondent, an old 
friend, had called upon me some time before, 
and that in the press of many matters— 
which you can not imagine because you 
know me only as the most unoccupied of 
men, and yet, on the day when I am to pay 
the premium of my life-insurance, the event 
hurries and confuses me more than the myr- 
iad payments of a great business confuse its 
managers—I say that in the press of that 
day I was, perhaps, not so cordial as usual to 
my friend, and he had, probably, been a little 
hurt, and the hurt and the coldness showed 
themselves in the letter, entirely courteous, 
but not cordial, as is his wont. Indeed, the 
letter was like one of those beautiful May 
days in New England which, while the sun 
still shines and there is no cloud, are sud- 
denly chilled by the east wind, so that the 
sun is a mockery, and the beauty of the 
landscape is like apples of Sodom: the 
form of summer is untouched, but the soul 
is fled. 

So, as I held the letter to my heart, as it 
were, its real meaning appeared, and it was 
a manly and grieved protest against my sup- 
posed tickleness. The more my friendship 
warmed the letter, the more distinctly the 
invisible writing was revealed. I was like 
a general who receives a dispatch, in which, 
judging by the words, he seems to be in- 
formed that there is a full supply of bacon 
and molasses upon the way; but when he 
studies it carefully he perceives that the same 
letters spell different words, and that the real 
and chief significance of the dispatch is that 
his disaffection is suspected. My heart re- 
vealed the meaning of my friend’s dispatch, 
and I wrote him accordingly. And how 
many a book is written with invisible ink 
in the same way! It is all a blank to a thou- 
sand patient plodders, but a blessing to the 
one who reads with interpreting warmth in 
his eyes. One of the common jests about 
Browning is that when his “Sordello” was 
published, Douglas Jerrold, who wasill in the 
country, and read all the new books from 
town, opened the poem eagerly and began to 
read. Presently hie wife heard him calling, 
and hastening in, fearing to find him worse, he 
said to her, “My dear, will you read this, and 
tell me what you think of it?” And when, 
after a futile struggle, she replied that she 
could not understand a word of it, he ex- 
claimed, energetically, “Thank God! for I 
thought I was losing my wits.” 

To a distinctively British mind “ Sordello” 
was invisible writing. But I have known 
men and women who as they read it were 
transported to the Italy of the Middle Ages; 
the Italy to which the old Lombard cathe- 
drals point; the Italy of mingled romance 
and crime, of barbarism and civilization ; 
the age of Rudel and the troubadours; the 
time that we all so vaguely and inadequate- 
ly conceive. They say that to read it is to 
lie dreaming under the shadow of cypresses 
upon a terrace in the Villa d’Este—to behold 
in the picturesque masquerade of an age re- 
mote the passions and the genius which are 
always the same, because they are those of 
human nature. More than old histories 
teach of those times, and of all times, these 
persons find in the poem of “Sordello.” 
Jerrold would sneer or smile, as his mood 
chanced to be, that they gazed into the dark, 
and peopled the fog with their own fancies. 
But I should not wonder if the poem were an 
invisible writing which was truly blank to his 
cold eye, but which to their warm sympathy 
reveals an exquisite meaning. How often 
have I not heard some one read what seemed. 
an idle rhyme with a tone of rollicking fun 
and a ludicrous ting-a-ling-ling! But when 
I read it a great fire seemed suddenly to blaze 
up in my heart, and the lines were full of 
tho tenderest and most melancholy music. 
It is not thac I am a great critic, or that Iam 


gifted with profound insight, but only that | 








op what seems to be a blank surface warmth 
reveals a writing full of significance. 

I think we find this kind of writing else- 
where than on paper and in books. A young 
man or boy prefers one person among all 
those whom he is in the habit of seeing. 
With some persons he is painfully shy and 
awkward. He can not even command his 
grammar so as to speak correctly, and he 
seems to have nothing to say that is not 
contemptible. He burns and chafes inward- 
ly, and to escape is to be relieved of an incu- 
bus of himself. Other persons silence him. 
He longs to speak ; and if, indignant at the 
constraint, he bursts into words, it is only to 
regret it, and to doom himself to further si- 
lence. Others, again, make him volatile, ex- 
travagant, foolish. Like a tipsy man, he 
giggles and laughs hysterically, and says a 
hundred things which vainly he would un- 
say. Coarse jokes and foul innuendoes flow 
from his lips, and the youth is startled and 
ashamed of himself, which does not seem to 
be himself, but some foolish changeling. 
Then comes the person whom of all men the 
youth prefers. His coming is like that of 
the cool, serene, dewy morning after a night 
of fever and passion. Once more the world 
is created. Once more hope and faith and 
purity seem no bewildered estrays in the 
world, but the familiar facts of life. This 
person—for it may be either a man or a wom- 
an—quickens every noble pulse in the young 
man’s heart. He is master of himself. It is 
easy for him to speak, and he is surprised by 
the thick-thronging thoughts that occur to 
him. Whatever is noble and generous seems 
to him best, and in that moment and in that 
presence he feels that he is truly himself. He 
is right, that glowing, blooming, beautiful 
youth—the youth in whom once more Apollo 
comes, and all heroes and holy men are pos- 
sible. He is right; and when he believes 
and hopes and loves he is most himself. All 
that is the meaning of his being, and that is 
revealed upon the daily blank of his life by 
the warm and lofty and inspiring sympathy 
of the man whom his heart follows. That 
sympathy is the heat that reveals the invisi- 
ble writing, and lo! it is a hymn of praise. 

Do we not see the same truth illustrated 
among others of our fellow-passengers? One 
of the loveliest whom I have ever known 
was Lucy, and I think Wordsworth must have 
known another very like her, or he could 
never have been so fond of that simple name. 
Every body said that she was the most ami- 
able little woman that was ever known, but 
nobody said much more. Always modest, 
attentive, obliging ; the small duties of her 
life were all punctually done. Her parents 
were not rich; the family was large, and 
Lucy, the oldest child, was nurse and doctor 
and maid and cook and lady,and whomscoever 
else she was required to be. She was very 
comely, and in her dress and her manner there 
was nothing rude or careless or without 
taste. “Oh yes; sweet as sugar,” said every 
body ; “but as flavorless. She has no snap; 
no character : it is all monotonous goodness.” 
She seemed a surface unsullied, indeed, but 
blank. And when I used to hear Melodio 
sing Moore’s lines— 

“Take back the virgin page, 

* White and unwritten still; 

Some hand more calm and sage 
The leaf mast fill"— 

I tarned and looked at Lucy, who listened 
without the least sentimentality in her as- 
pect, and I said to myself, half in despair, 
that she was that white page, and unwritten 
she would remain forever. 

Now if we do not see any thing, the reason 
is not necessarily that there is nothing to be 
seen—it may be that we are blind. By- 
and-by Harry came into the village where 
Lucy lived, and where I was then living. 
We had all thought her a blank page; but 
was Memnon dumb because through the 
night he was a stone image, and did not fill 
the world with music until the dawn touched. 
his lips? Was there nothing written upon 
the paper which the prisoner held in his 
hand because it seemed all a blank, until 
the warm sunshine revealed the writing that 
directed him how surely to escape? Harry 
came, and Lucy was an unwritten page no 
longer. Her very beauty deepened and was 
transfigured—“ another, yet the same.” All 
the character that had seemed to be only a 
possibility was at once a reality. Yesterday 
she was “a goody ;” to-day wit, feeling, in- 
telligence, were all positive and fascinating. 
The effect was most ludicrous. None of the 
young fellows had ever thought of being in 
love with Lucy, when suddenly Harry came, 
and every youth was jealous. The reason 
was plain enough. Harry brought love, and 
in that divine heat all the celestial writing 
that had been invisible in Lucy was revealed 
in immortal beauty. Love was the inter- 
preter. For the first time she knew herself 
when love came, and we also knew her. 
Harry had wrought a miracle, but it was a 
miracle of every day. 

The consciousness of this invisible writing 
makes one very patient of those who axe: 
called commonplace people. To a man whe 
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has once found a diamond in a dust heap, 
even dust is valuable for ita possibilities; 
and he who, by holding it to the fire, has 
drawn from the blankest paper the precious 
secret inecribed upon it, respects all blank 
papers afterward. Wait till the common- 
place ia triea by sympathy, and you will 
see a thousand times what uncommon qual- 
ities that warmth of sympathy discloses. 
Sometimes, indeed, the revelation will be 
grotesque, like Charles Lamb’s silent man, 
whose silence and dullness he had decided to 
be a blank full of the most significant imvis- 
ible writing. But, warmed by the prospect 
of dumplings for dinner, the writing sudden- 
ly appeared, and it was only “Them’s the 
jockeys for me!” But, on the other hand, 
let a mighap befall the train or the steamer 
by which you are traveling, and the man who 
seemed to you so blank will suddenly shine 
all. dver with heaven’s own characters of 
coofness, energy, and wise intelligence. Re- 
member Memnon and invisible writing, dear 
Milo, and be patient. 
Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CROCHETED AND KNITTED GARMENTS. 


illustrate this week many pretty and use- 
ful garments made of Berlin wool. The 
best black and white zephyr wool, either sin- 
gle or double, is sold for from 12 to 15 cents 
an ounce; split zephyr is 20 cents an ounce; 
four and eight fold wool of common colors is 20 
cents ; high, bright colors, and the new gas-light 
green, blue, and shaded wools, cost from 20 to 
35 cents an ounce. The Saxony yarn, finer 
than single zephyr, but coarser than split zephyr, 
is used for fine knitting and embroidery on hon- 
ey-comb canvas. It costs 30 cents an ounce. 
Breakfast shawls are now crocheted in Af- 
‘ghan or Tunisian stitch, as this firm stitch is not 
easily drawn out of shape. The ground is usual- 
ly chinchilla wool ; the border is embroidered, 
or is shaded scarlet or blue, and is edged with 
fringe. They cost from $4 50 to $8. Fringe 
is added this season to most crocheted garments. 
Ladies’ sleeveless jackets for the house, and to be 
worn beneath cloaks, are crocheted of double 
zephyr, and shaped to the figure as prettily as 
any que, fashioned by darts and side forms : 
price $4 50. Slashed sacques for small chil- 
dren are of bright blue or cherry double zephyr, 
in Afghan stitch, with white border of single 
zephyr in shell stitch: price $3 25. Those for 
infants are of split zephyr. A soft, warm scarf, 
caHed the sea-foam scarf, is of white double 
zephyr, in knotted shell stitch: price $2 50, 
Si r scarfs for children are in stoeking stitch, 
‘twenty-four rows lengthwise of the scarf: the-e 
are $1. Hoods for baby girls have a white split 
zephyr veil covering them, overwrought with silk 
floss: these are $2 50. Plainer ones, in Af- 
ghan stitch, are $1.50. For boy babies are 
white turbans in thick Afghan stitch, edged 
‘with a scallop of color, and a band of swan‘s- 
‘down: $1 50, Infants’ shirts of fine Saxony 
yarn, knitted in ribs, are $1 25 to $2. For 
‘children in short clothes are heavy overalls of 
white wool, a combination of drawers and leg- 
igings, to be worn outside the shoes: price $2 50. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Preparation for the approaching gift season 
begins to be seen in the fancy stores, where are 
sold designs for the embroidery on canvas now 
#o much in vogue for ornamenting fanciful arti- 
cles of furniture. Fine embroideries in wool and 
silk are now imported with the design done in 
quarter stitch—that is, four small stitches in the 
place of one cross stitch. ‘The purchaser then 
fills out the background with double cross stitch, 
oblong stitch, or some other simple stitch that is 
easily and quickly done, and is heavy enongh to 
throw the fine work of the design into relief. 
Pale blue and Nile green “fillings” are much 
used, as they match Pompadonr furniture, and 
display effectively the designs of shaded autumn 
leaves, now wrought on cushions, screens, and 
pillows. Gobelin designs in the faint tints of 
tapestry require dark, rich backgrounds. Bead- 
ed pieces, of white beads shaded to gray, and en- 
livened by a few black and gilt beads, are not 
new, but are liked because they can have a back- 
ground of any color to correspond with the color 
that prevails in the room. The long, loose satin 
stitch is showy, but frays easily. 

The pisre de résistance with ladies given to 

+ embroidery is a banner screen to place before the 
grate. ‘Tropical flowers and fruits, with beauti- 
fully shaded leaves, are the designs for these. 
Sometimes they are framed, as a picture, in bam- 
boo or in gilt es; but the latest fancy is for 
a standard of rose-wood, ebony, orgilt, {fom which 
the banner swings. ‘The wooden standard costs 
from $7 50 to $15; large bamboo frames are 
$16. Light-screens, for shading the eves when 
reading or sewing by gas-light, are useful and 
pretty. They may also be held in the hand as 
fire-screens, as the handle can be separated from 
the stand. The small banner, wrought in bead- 
work, costs $3; in satin stitch, $4; in fine quar- 
ter stitch, $5. One pretty design for $5 50 has 
the background traced in pale blue silk stitches, 
requiring only to be crossed to complete the pic- 
ture. ‘The material for filling is furnished with 
this. The stands for light-screens are of gilt, 
porcelain of various colors, and of bronze, and 
cust from $3 to $6. 

A stripe for the centre of an Oriental chair is 
also a favorite piece of embroidery. Those most 
sold have the design begun in cross stitch. They 
cost from $8 to $20, with zephyr wool farnished 





for completing them. Persian designs are ad- 
mired for these chairs, Narrower stripes are 
sometimes added each side of the wide stripe. 
These cost from $4 to $16. Narrow bands for 
shawl straps, and long enough for bell-ropes, cost 
from ®2 25 to $4. For a sofa-pillow are designs 
commenced in cross stitch, with materials for 
finishing, costing from $2 to $15. Slippers for 
gentlemen are worked on canvas, kid, cloth, or 
velvet ; for Iadies are Persian designs on vel- 
vet. Lambrequin drapery for brackets is shown 
wrought in Egyptian designs of mummies and 
sphinxes, some costing $25. For rugs, sofa- 
pillows, bed and carriage rugs, the Persian pat- 
terns are selected. For chamber furniture there 
are towel racks in designs of shaded beads, cost- 
ing @2 50; the wooden frame for the rack is 
from $1 to &5. Frames for bat racl:s for a bed. 
room cost from $2 to $10 ; a medallion contains 
& monogram or bouquet of flowers wrought by 
the giver. A new gift for gentlemen is a spring 
boot-jack with an embroidered foot-rest : price 
$6. Another boot-jack is quite a piece of furni- - 
ture, having an embroidered screen front: price 
320. A slipper-holder is a case to be hung on 
the wall for holding slippers. The frame of wal- 
Dut costs from $2 to ¥6, and the wronght picce 
on canvas @5. Hair, clothes, and hat brushes 
of rose-wood and of yellow ivory have medallions 
to be filled by the embroidered monogram of the 
owner. 


GUIPURE AND POINT LACE WORK. 


The guipare and point lace work introduced 
in this country by the Mazar has grown into 
great favor. Ladies make at small expense 
many tasteful and pretty things of guipure net, 
such as tidies, covers for cushions, vestibule and 
window curtains formed of alternate blocks of 
Swiss inuslin and net, pillow shams, coverlets, 
and infants’ afghans, with colored quilted silk 
lining. There has been some difficulty in ob- 
taining the materials, but they are now found at 
all the fancy stores. Squares of plain guipure 
net, with twenty-five or twenty-six stitches in a 
square, are sold for 15 cents. ‘This net is hand- 
made, and may be cut without raveling. If 
larger pieces are required, another net is darned 
to these. A single square, mounted in a frame 
ready for working, with the design of the lice 
darned in one corner for a pattern, and the linen 
thread for darning, costs $1 25 or $150. It is 
cheaper, however, to buy box of nine squares, 
with one pattern commenced, three extra pat- 
terns, and daring linen, for $3 50. Single 
squares, finished and ready for mounting on col- 
ored satin cushions, or to use as tidies, cost from 
50 cents to B4. 

Point lace is mach used for pillow-slips, bu- 
Teau covers, tidies, etc. The braid for making 
it costs from $1 to $1 25 a piece, measuring 
from twelve to eighteen yards. The linen thread 
necessary is like that used for gaipure lace, and 
costs 7 cents for a small ball, or 50 cents for a 
spool of 500 yards. 

Furs. 


Boas of fur are the fashionable choice this 
season, notwithstanding collars are far more 
comfortable. ‘These boas vary in length from a 
mere neck-tie to those twe yards long; a yard 
and a half or three-quarters is the favorite length. 
When made of fur having long tleece the boa is 
round ; the shorter furs, such as mink and seal- 
skin, are usually flat boas, Muffs are small and 
round, and the handsomest are furnished with 
thick faille ribbon, in preference to tassels of 
passementerie or fur. 

The novelty this winter is sets of silver or 
black fox. ‘These are very rare, and are as 
costly as Russian sable. The long fur is light 
gray, with occasionally a longer hair tipped with 
silver. It is as soft and downy as marabout 
feathers, and almost as perishable. A small. 
muff of it costs $250. This fur is now prized 
above any other for trimming velvet cloaks. A 
border of fox fur half an inch wide on the leather 
side, making a trimming nearly three inches 
wide, as the fleece is long, costs from $10 to 
$12 a yard. 

‘The black marten fur, sometimes called Alas- 
ka sable, is still considered exceedingly stylish. 
A set of it of excellent quality, consisting of long 
round boa and small muff, may be had for $25 ; 
some handsomer specimens cost $30 or $10. 
This is the popular and inexpensive fur trim- 
ming for cloth, cashmere, silk, and velvet. In 
selecting this trimming readers are advised to 
buy that costing @3 or @4 a yard, instead of 
lower-priced qualities, made worthless by dyes, 
or so badly dressed that the odor of the animal 
is discovered when the fur is worn in a warm 
room. _A single narrow fur border, showing only 
two or three inches on the right side, is more styl- 
ish than a broader one or a double row of fur. 

There is nothing new to relate of sables. Mink, 
though not so universally worn as formerly, is 
still a most desirable fur. Medium sets of dark 
mink of good quality cost from $60 to $0, ac- 
cording to length of boa; choicest dark mink 
eons are $125. Coarse light mink is sold very 
low. 

Evening sets of ermine are small round muffs 
and very long boas, often more than two yards 
in length, wound around the neck. Fine sets 
cost from $45 to $55, according te the length 
of the boa. Very fine chinchilla sets are also 
worn on dressy occasions: price $50. 

A bos and muff of fur seal make an inexpen- 
sive and serviceable set that will be worn by 
young ladies and misses. The boa costs from 
$5 to $25, the muff from $12 to $20. 

Fur sacques, the most comfortable of all 
cloaks, are short this year, measuring from 
twenty-four to twenty-six inches, and are made 
quite loose below, or else slashed to give room 
for a boufiant tournure. The newest have bell- 
shaped sleeves (half-flowing), but the close coat 
sleeve is generally preferred. The sacque most 
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in favor is of velvet-like fur seal, not in its nat- 
ural wood brown color, but that dyed a dark 
maroon shade. These are often bordered with 
other furs; but plain, untrimmed sacques, hand- 
somely fitted, are in best taste. $75 is the low- 
est price for a sacque of good sound seal-skin, 
and this will not be of finest quality ; handsomer 
qualities cost from $100 so $150. ‘The various 
curly furs called Aef&Ehan are still worn in 
sacques. The reader is warned against buying 
these at very low prices, as those sold for 
$30 are apt to be of unsound leather that will 
not last a single winter. It is better economy 
to pay a reliable furrier $40 for an Astrakhan 
sacque that he will warrant to be of good, sound 
skins, though not of fine quality. $75 buys a 
handsome curled fur sacque, and many cost as 
high as $150 or $200. Sets of these black furs 
are usually preferred for deep mourning. 

For children there are sets of squirrel lock, 
made of the sides of the Siberian squirrel. The 
tiny muff and boa cost from $5 to $7. Sacques 
of white cony are shown for children of from 
three to twelye years, and are also made for in- 
fants: these cost from $13 to 820. 

Far turbans for gentlemen have higher round 
crowns than those formerly worn. Made of 
seal, the fashionable fur for gentlemen, they 
cost from $12 to $15; Astrakhan turbans are 
$6. ‘The seal-skin facing on the collar and 
cuffs of a gentleman's overcoat costs from U0 
to $40, 

Carriage robes of white arctic fox fur are 
still the choice for ladies’ use: they cost from 
100 to 8125. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
fancy-work, to Messrs. A. Stic ; and JoHNsON, 
Burns, & Co. ; and for furs, to Messrs. C. G. 
Guntaer’s Sons; F. W. Lasax's Son; and D. 
D. Youmans. 














PERSONAL. 


Presipext Grant, while at Bangor during 
the recent grand railway celebration, did hon- 
orable duty as the national kiseer. The editor 
of the Portland Tribune happened to be so near 
him when he kisecd the great bevy of Bangor 
girls at Norambega Hall that he could bear wit- 
ness to the fact that it was vot a feat of mcre 
paislve endurance. He met the gay beauties 

alf- way. His face was as im jive as ever, 
but there was unmistakable fire in his eyes. 
The girls were those who represented the sev- 
eral tes in the procession, and, of course, it 
was in their representative rather than their per- 
sonal character that they were kissed. Still, if 
there had been one hundred States, we are con- 
viuced the President would have performed his 
whole duty in the premises. 

—Joan Ruskin says: ‘Though I have kind 
Invitations enough to visit America, I could not 
even for a couple of months live in a country 80 
miserable as not to ees any castles.’ 

—It was recently reported that the Empress 
Evoenig had completed a new history of Many 
Queen of Scots, The work, however, was actu- 

ly written by Professor Petit, of Beauvais. 
The Empress, who Is of Scotch descent, has 
taken great interest in the preparation of the 
book, and has sup Med some historical papers 
pearing. on the su! Feet, but is not otherwise re- 
sponsible for the authorship. The French pro- 
fessor approached his task with a firm belief in 
the guilt of Queen Marr, but was a by 
the evidence he discovered to change his opin- 
jon, and the book is another vindication of her 


utation. 
—‘' Mrs. Partington”’ is delivering a Iectare in 
all those funny little villages in New England, 


without any subject. It contains no “ views.” 

—Mr. Groner VANDBNHOFF has a ncw history 
of the exodus from Eden. One chapter Is as 
follows: ‘The devil drove woman out of Para- 
dise, but he could not drive Paradise out of 
woman.” 

—How odd that Miss Miriam Cots, author- 
ess of ‘The Sutherlands” and other novels, 
should become a “ Mrs. Harris !"'—a Mrs, 81D- 
NEY 8. Harris, of this city. To that extent 
has she changed her “local habitation and her 
name.” 

—Rusmi Is said to have discovered a splendid 
tenor, of the name of DeviLrier, at Boulogne. 
The owner of this desirable voice is now having 
it cultivated under the auspices of the discov- 


erer, 

—A prominent cle ian ef Ohio, the Rev. 
Georeg Browy, D.D., dfcd last week at Spring- 
field, at the age of eighty, He was formerly. 
president of a college at Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vunia, and had been a clergyman for fifty-six 

‘care. me 
y —M. Hanne, the well-known banker, of Den- 
mark, who lived many years in Paris, and owns 
a splendid residence on the Champs Elysées, 
was the chief counselor of the French Minister 
of Finance in conducting the heey! finaucial 
operations arising out of the German Indemnity. 

—Tuomas GapspEn, a member of the histor- 
ical old family of South Carolina Gapspens, and 
onee a prominent politician of that State, died 
last week, aged seventy-three. 

—A London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser intimates that Lord WaL- 
TER CAMPBELL, a brother of the Marquis of 
Lorne, is engaged to an American young lady 


of great personal attractions and considerable 
wealth, the daughter of a hotel proprietor in 
this city. Lord W. C. is third son of the Duke 


of Argyle, and is twenty-three years of age. He 
is, or was until recently, connected with an em- 
inent mercantile house down town, and is said 
to display the proverbial aptitude and thrift of 
his countrymen. 

—At present the ex-Emperor of France is 
compelled to rough It on an income of $26,000 
a year; but when his wife realizes on her Span- 
ish property it will be increased to $90,000. 

—Madame Marie Seepacu has en, to 
write fifty letters for the Presse, of Vienna, re- 
lating to what she saw and heard in this coun- 


try. 

TThe Rev. Jozi 8. Epwarps, of Marshall- 
town, Tennessee, is said to have inherited a great 
estate in England. In 1772 Ropert Epwarps, 
his grandfather, leased to the crown a valuable 
piece of land for ninety-nine years. The lease 
expired on the 19th day of last July, and Mr. E. 
bas received notice through BoarpMaN, Brown, 


& Wriutame, of Marshalltown, that he, with 
thirty-four other persons, was heir to the estate, 


which has now reached the almost fabulous 
value of $82,000,000. Mr. Epwarps Is a min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, hay- 
ing a charge in Grundy County, although his 
residence is in Marshalltown. 

—Hon. Russet, Gurney, Recorder of Lon- 
don, and _now representing the British govern- 
ment at Washington on the Claims Commission, 
went to meeting at Mr. Beecuer’s church on 


the morning and evening of the last Sunday in 
October. Commodore AsuBurY ditto in the 
evening. * 


Fae ay togeneral opinion, the firet husband 
of the late Madame Guist is still alive. In order 
to convey Property to her surviving daughters 
the signature of M. De Metcy was lately ob- 
tained by the executors. The separation from 
his wife took place after his duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, some thirty-five years ago. 

—Colonel CHEsNEyY’s famous: bit of sarcasm, 
the “Battle of Dorking,” has just entered upon 
the seven hundredth thousand of its sale. 

—Gencral MARMADUKE, famous during the 
war of the rebellion as one of the sanguinaricst 
of Southern chicftains, has turned his sword 
into a plowshure, and is editor, perhaps a 
{plow)sbare proprietor, of an agricultural paper 
in St. Louis. 

—Lovis NaPpoLeon has written, and Amyor, 
of Paris, has juet_ published, a work on the or- 
feulation of ue Prussian army. The Emperor 

is sa at present engaged in composing a 
work on the reorganization of the French. army. 

—Home, the noted spiritualist, has been mar- 
ried toa Russian lady of some social distinction, 
and is going to bring her to the United States. 
Onur contributor, Mr. Justrn M‘CarTuy, says: 
“‘Thave been at spiritual séances, but, sinner and 
skeptic that I am, I was never allowed to 6ce 
any thing worth recording. But I have met Mr. 
Home, and heard him recite poetry of a half- 
humorous, half-tragic kind, and I Thought the 
performance admirable. Home is rather a band- 
some, grllow haired man, still quite young, with 
a quick, nervous manner, and a persuasive, pen- 
ewrating eye. He is just the man to have female 
devotees. I believe be tried the stage without 
success; but in a drawing-room I never heard 
& more cffective reader, or rather reciter, for he 
does not read.’” 

—The Baroness de Rothschild supporte, at 
ane a school for the education of Jewish 

rie. 

—Mr. Santer, the chief attraction at the 
Do xsy concerts, is said to be admirable in opera, 
performing in Malian and Spanish, and in some 
parts being without a rival. 

—Major A.G. ConsTaBLe, the gentleman upon 
whom Chief Justice Daty devolved the care of 
taking the opulent Parsee merchant, BYRAM2EE 
Bomansge Coan, to Bombay to be delivered 
to the jurisdiction of the courte of that country, 
is a son of the late Mr. ARCHIBALD CoNsTaBLB, 
the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, and the 
first publisher of the novels of ‘air Walter 
Scort. Major ConstaBLe was formerly in the 
army in India, and speaks the langu: of that 
country with fluency. It was by ie cHorts that 
the furtune of Mr. CoLan was preserved, aud 
Judge Dacy very properly confided to him the 
delicate and responsible duty of taking Mr. Co- 
LaH back to his friends. 

—Russia has just produced a new tenor, who 
is pronounced to be the moxt wonderful singer 
the world has ever secn. His futher, a rich pro- 
prictor of Kewno, wishing to prevent bis son 

rom following the bent of his Inclination, and 
becoming a public performer, sent him to one of 
bis distant estates to learn agriculture. Here he 
competed for the moujik’s prize, which, In some 
paris of Russia, is awarded by ancient custom to 
he native singer who can approach the nearcst 
in harmony and volubility to the nightingale. 
MIBROVITCH won the prize, and escaped to 8t. 
Petersburg. Herc he suffered the greatest hard- 
ships, singing in the etreets for a scanty living, 
and imitating the birds of hie native province. 
Chance led him to sing one night before the hotel 
where Madame Lucca was staying during her en- 
gagement at the opera, The prima-donna was 
enraptured. She sent for him, and, learning hia 
history, supplied him with means to procure 
food and clothing, then sent him to Runenstern, 
who procured his edmission to the Consurva- 
toire, where he is studying manfally, and prom- 
ises to become one of the firet singers of the 


Re The Rev. Exocn Sanrorp, of Raynham, 
Masrachusetts, an eminent clergyman, cele- 
brated recently the seventy-sixth anniversary of 
his birth by planting an oak-tree and publish- 
ing e history of the town of Berkley, Massachu- 
setts, the place wherea century or so ago the peo- 
pie refused an organ, the gift of Bishop BERKE- 
LEY, in ‘honor of whom the town was named. 
For many years Mr. SaxForD has occupied his 
leisure hours in calculating the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. It is stated that his as- 
tronomical calculations are accurate, and his 
eclipses come to time. He has aleo made It a 
practice every winter to read critically some 
such author as Homer or XeNorHoON. The 
Greek Testament is as famillar as the English 
version, and equally so is the patriotic literature 
of the early fathers of the Christian Church. 
His longevity is hereditary, and the oak-tree may 
have a chance to furnish shade to its planter. 
Mr. Sanrorp’s grandfather was nearly one hun- 
dred years old. when he died, and Mr. 8anrorD 
still enjoys health and vigor of a young man, 
‘MacDonaLp says of onc who suffered : ‘‘ Pa- 
tience had mossed her over, and made her warn, 
soft, and sweet.” 

—The personal history of Jon RocErs, whose 
brown statuettes have made him famous, may 
be concisely stated thus: He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts. In early life he was a dry-goods 
clerk in Boston; en ae eae ane je of 
machinist ; but seeing a boy model igures 
clay determined his B eation. In 1866, still be- 
ing poor, and having no hope of Supporting 
himeelf by modeling, he went West, and to 
charge of a machine-shop in Hannibal, Missouri. 
The financial crisis of the next year carried him 
to Chicago, where he was appointed clerk in the 
City Surveyor’s offiec. While there he produced 
his first finished work, the “ Checker-Playors,”” 
which was very well received, and followed by 
the ‘Town Pump” and the “Slave Auction.” 
Learning from an Italian the manner of making 
flexible moulds for casting forms, he went to 
New York, set up his studio, and prospered. 
Rooxrs has produced about forty groups In ail, 
and has sold some 50,000 copies of his works. 
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Knitted Fanchon, 


Tuts fanchon is knitted plain, in rounds going back- 
ward and forward, with blue split zephyr worsted and 
white Shetland wool, on fine steel and fine wooden 
knitting-needles, Begin with the blue split zephyr 
worsted, make a foundation of 20 st. (stitches) with 
steel knitting-needles, and knit rounds. Then cut 
off the thread three-fifths of an inch from the last st., 
lay on the Shetland wool with a cross knot, and knit 
eighteen rounds with wooden knitting-needles, going 
backward and forward. Widen 1 st. at the end of ev- 
Tie the blue worsted on in a similar 
manner, knit six rounds without wid ig, and again 
work with the white wool. Afier alt y working 
one close blue stripe and one looser white stripe (the lat- 
always widened in the manner described) eight 
times each, the fanchon has reached one-half of its 
size, ‘Then work one blue stripe for the middle, and 
eight more white and eight blue stripes for the other 



















Kyirrep Fancuon. 





TO W 





tight, * 6 k. (knit plain); in order to work 
these very loosely, wind the thread on the 
needle three times for each; 2k. very tight, 
throwing the thread over once. Repeat from 
+. Again k. the last 2 st. tightly. In a 
ilar manner knit the second white round 
plain, the third purled in the same way, and 
the fourth knit plain again. ‘These four rounds 
must form three purled rows on the right side. 
Now follow four rounds all worked tightly 
purple worsted, which must all appear 
plain on the right side, Alternate regularly 








Crocuet Mante.et.—[See Page 741.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. UL, Figs. 6° and 6°, 





At the end of every second round of each white stripe, how- 

ae stitch is now rowed, that the last two stitches are 

rether, so that in the last blue stripe 20 st. are again on the 
which are east off after working the last round, Finally, 
fanchon on the middle of the back and the ends with tas- 
tue worsted. 








3d and Crochet Cap to wear under the Bonnet. 
ght, flexible cap for elderly ladies is designed to be worn 
bonnet. The original is worked with purple zephyr worst- 
jite split zephyr worsted ; the latter forms puffed stripes, 
knit purled, and separated by narrow purple stripes knit- 
losely. For the front edge of the cap, on medium-sized 
ng-needles, make a foundation of st. (stitches) with 
ted, and knit five rounds plain, going backward and for- 
wa ‘Then begin 
the first puffed 
stripe with double 
split zephyr worst- 
ed. Slip the first 
st., knit the follow- 
ing st. plain, draw- 
ing the thread 
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ET WITH Suort 5: 

and 14, Page 74 

ion see Supplement, 
20. 





No. VU,, Figs, 16-2 





Kyitrep Corr. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





No, XXUL, Figs. 51 





—Buaipep Tatwa.—Frost, 
lescription sce Supplement, No, LY., Figs. 7 and 7”. 


Jacket.—[See First Page. ] 

























Ksitrep anp Crocnet Car 
AR UNDER THE Bonnet. 
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Kyitrep AND CROCHET 


For description see 


Kwitrep AND Crocuret Fritu with Japor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
51-53. 


Crocuet Trimmixc FoR SLEEVELESS 


; ___[Noveser 25, 1871, 


with four white and four purple rounds in the manner 
described, but narrow in the last round of the thie 
white stripe in the first and last three puffs: in the 
first two of these puffs narrow three times each frog 
the edge, in the third puff twice, so that the number 
of stitches altogether is lessened by sixt 
this it will be seen that in the fourth white stripe thee 
are two puffs less, thus only nine puffs can be 
Repeat the narrowing in the last round of the sixjh, 
eighth, and tenth white stripes ; as, however, the tenet, 
white stripe counts only five puffs, narrow three times 
in each. In the eleventh white stripe nar 
first and last puff three times each, gather 
stitches at both sides of the knitted part 
and with purple worsted knit four rounds plain, 
form a ribbed stripe similar to that on the front edge, 
and must be knit together with this, Now edge the 
cap with a row of lace crocheted with simple whiss 
zephyr worsted in the following manner: Ist round, 


rs) 


i 








t 

























yy Crocnrer anp Kyirrep MAntTeLet. 
F [See Page 741.] 
For description see Supplement. 


1 se. (single crochet) on one of the purple edge stitches, % 4 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the second following edge st., 1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing edge st. Repeat from >. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 s. 
and 5 ch, (chain stitch), the se. always between the middle 2 of the 4 ste. 
Finally, furnish the cap with purple silk ribbons for tying. 


Knitted Lace for trimming Mantelets, ete. 
See illustration on page 741. 

Tus lace, which is suitable for trimming mantelets, dresses, ete., such 
as the Crochet and Knitted Mantelet shown on this page, is worked with 
black Shetland wool and coarse steel knitting-needles. Make a founds- 
tion of 35 st. (stitches), and on this, always going backward and forwani, 
first knit two rounds all plain. Then begin the pattern as follows: Ist 
round.—* 1 st. sl. (slipped), 3 k. (knit plain), k. 2 st. together, twice 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, 
twice t. t. 0., twice 
k.2 st. together, twice 
t. t. 0, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 4 k., k, 2s 
together, t. t. 0. twice 
k. 2 st. together 
twice, t. t. 0. twice, 
sl. 1 st., k. 2 st. to- 





Curr. 


Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Brarpep Tauma.—Back. 
For pattern, design, and description eve Supplement, No, IV., Figs 7 and? 
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gether, draw the sl. st. over. 2d round.—T’. t. 0. once, the remainder 

all knit plain; on the t. t. o. of the preceding round always 1 k., 1 p. 
_ (purled). Like this round all the following rounds denoted by even num- 

bers are worked, we shall therefore make no further reference to them. 

It must be observed, however, that in order to form the points the thread 

is thrown over once each at the beginning of the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 

and 12th rounds; in the 14th, 16th, 18th, and 20th rounds this t. t. 0. 
is omitted. Again throw the thread 
over at the beginning of the 22d, 24th, 
26th, 28th, 30th, and 32d rounds, 
but not in the 34th, 36th, 38th, and 
40th rounds. 3d roand.—1 st. sl., 
1k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0, twice, k. 2 st. together, 
8 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 3 k., work off the 
t. t. 0. of the preceding round as st. 
5th round.—1 st. sl., 3.k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 6k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 4 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 6 k. 7th round.—1 st. sl., 
1k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together twice, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 9k. 9th round.—1 st. sl., 3 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together twice, t. t. o. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 
12k, 11th round.—I st. sl, 1k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 
2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, 3 
twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, twice 2 st. k. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k.2 st. together, 
21k. 13th round.—1st. sl., 
3k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
tice, twice 2 st. k. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 
st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 11 k., k. 3 st. to- 
gether, 15th round.—1 st. 
sL, 1 k., 2 st. k. together, 
t. t. 0, twice, k. 2 st. together 
twice, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 
2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, 
k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 8 k., 
k, 2st. together. 17th round. 
—1 st. sl, 3k, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 
st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
k, 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, 
4k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, t. together, 











Fig. 2.—Section oF Borver 
OF SLEEVELESS Basqur. 





Kyitrep AND Crocuet OversHoE, 
For description see Supplement. 





st. together, 
, k. 2 st. to- 
















gether. 19th round.—l1 st. sl., 1 k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0, twice, k, 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 8 k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 






tice, k. 2 st. together, 2 k., st. together. 21st round.—l st. sl., 
3k., 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k. st. to- 
gether, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, st. to- 
gether, 4 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. o. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 3 st. together. 23d round.—I st. sl., L k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k, 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, 
twice 
gether, 
twice, 

















srether, aa 
st. together, t. t. 
0, twice, k. 2 st. 


together, 3. k. 





Fig. 1.—Frame-work Care ror Girt FRoM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, 









together, t. t. 0. twice, k st. together, 6 k., k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. together, 
. together, 4 k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. together, 6k. 27th round. 
t. t. 0, twice, twice 
together, 6 k., 
. k, together, 














1 st. sk, 
2 st. k. togethe 
k. 2 st. togethe 











. . 0, twice, twic 
t. t. o. twice, k, together tv 
k. 2 st. together, £ 29th round. 
k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twic 

t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k 











t. together 
t. together, 
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Fig. 1.—Srircn ror Crocuer Maytet. 


[See Page 740.] 








Fig. 1.—Crocnet Stervetess Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Pater XII . Bien ane. : 


Kyirtep anp Crocurr Mitten 
with Oren Curr, 
For description see Supplement. 








Kuitrep Perricoar. 
For description see Supplement. 


Kairrep Epoine For CrocHeT anp KnitreD ManTELET,—(See Page 740,] 





Knitted Mantelet shown'on page 740, wor 
the first round of the 2d pr. take up the loops in a similar manner, but 
throw the thread over once between every two and two loops by laying the 
thread on the nee- e, 
dle from the front 
toward the back. 
In 
round of this pr. 
east off together 
two loops each, 
but cast off the 
thread 
over 


t. t. 0, twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k, 2 st. together, 12 k. 
81st round.—1 st. sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 
st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 15 k. 
83d round.—1 st. sl., 3 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. o. twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, twice 2 st. k. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 11 k., 
k. 3 st. together. 35th round.—1 st. 
sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, twice k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. togeth- 
er, 8k.,k. 2st. together. 37th round. 
—lst. sl., 3k.,k. 2 st. together, t.t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, twice 2 st. k. 
together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, 4 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. 
twice, k. 2 st. together, 5 k., k. 2 st. 
together. 39th round.—1 st. sl., 1k., 
k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 
st. together, 6 k., k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, twice k. 2 st. together, 
t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. together, 8 k., 
k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 2 st. 
together, 2 k., k. 2 st. together, 8 k., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. twice, k. 
2 st. together, 3k.,k. 2 st. together. ‘This completes one pattern figure 
of the lace. Repeat from > until the lace is of the desired length. 


Crochet Stitches, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This crochet stitch, which is used for the Crochet Mantelet 
shown on page 740, is a variation of the Tunisian crochet stitch (see 
illustration, Fig. 2, page 
749), and may be used for 
a trimming, as well as for 
working capes, children’s 
muffs, boas, foot-mufts, 
ete, After making the 
foundation, work an ordi- 
nary Tnnisian pattern row 
of one round going for- 
ward and one round going 
backward. In the 2d pr. 
(pattern row) take up the 
stitches on the under side 
from the same yeins of 
the foundation as in the 
Ist pr., so that this latter 
remains untouched, and 
forms a high rib or wave 
on the outside. Finish 
the 2d pr. by casting off, 
and work the 3d pr. again 
in the usual manner. In 
the 4th pr. work again as 
in the 2d, by passing the 
needle back of the 3d pr. 





Fig. 2. 
TION OF FraME-work Care. 









Kaitrep anp Crocnet OversHor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XX,, Figs. 47 and 48. 





through the stitches of the 2d pr., which appear on the under side like 
crosswise veins of stitches (see the stitch indicated by arrow-head on the 
illustration). 
the stitches, so that the waves or ribs ar 
Tunisian pr. 
that the same number is preserved. 


Alternate regularly with this different manner of taking up 
h i always separated by a common 
In taking up the stitches it must be observed throughout 











“or this 





Fig. 2. ‘ochet stitch, which is that used for the Crochet and 


, first, a Tunisian pr. also. In 










the second 










thrown 
separately. 








L FROM 8 To 10 
YEARS oLp.—[See Fig. 7, Page 749.] 
Supplement, 








For pattern and descrip! 
No. XVIL, F 


In taking up the loops in the following pr., first lay 
the thread on the needle once from the front toward 
the back, then take up one loop from the next two 
loops east off together, and one loop from the thread 
thrown over that lies before these loops (see the 
arrow-head shown by the illustration). Cast off in 
this round as in the preceding pr. ‘The illustrations 
show the stitches in full size, and no difficulty will 
be found in working them with the aid of the de- 
scriptions. The stitches are those commonly used 
for afghans and similar articles, 














2,—Crocner StitcH FoR CROCHET AND 
Kurtrep Manteret.—[See Page 740.] 


Fig. 
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HER HOROSCOPE. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Taar spell-bound day when she was born 
The Signs’ great mistress ruled the morn, 
And asked of the powers of earth and air 
‘What they would give to make her fair. 


“Skin like my light,” said the moon, as she fied. 
“Tl hide in her hair,” the sunshine said. 

“Little white teeth like pearls,” said the sea. 
Said the morning star, “Leave her eyes to me.” 


“And if,” sald the sea, ‘you must bave more, 
Suppose some day I should filing to ahore 
‘The wild free grace which far out and away 
‘Wave tosses to wave in sun and spray?” 


Sung the brook, as it babbled over the stones, 
“You may put my music into her tones.” 
Sighed the wind, “ From her temple only drop 
One curl, there I'll flutter and never stop.” 


“Let me give her brow,” said the twilight sky; 

“J will fashion a forehead fair and high, 

Fit to shelter pure thoughts and sweet.” 

Said the earth, “‘ Let me make the way soft for her 
feet.” 


And the godmother, “Thank you, a thousand times— 
Pleasant promises, tuneful as chimes; 

‘We wouldn’t be grasping—but all those things 
Early or late will spread their wings.” 


“Then steadfast truth and sincerity,” 

Said the noonday blue, “she shall have from me.” 
“IT will make her heart for every guest 

Warm with my sunset fires,” said the west. 


“Oh,” murmured the deepe, “why didn’t you say 
You wanted a wingéd spirit in clay? 

‘We can give her strength till she mount and see 
The beauty and awe in infinity!” 


And a landscape lapped in aaure haze, 

Where the south wind blows on autumn days, 
Vowed on her fature to employ 

The depth of sorrow, the breadth of joy. 


“T will wash her soul,” said the summer rain, 
“Free forever from soil and stain.” 

“Sho shall have our innocence,” said the snows; 
“My freshness,” the dew on the way-side rose. 


“Watt,” whispered the heavily clustered vine; 
“She must surely have a gift of mine: 
Spirit, or sweetness, or tendrils’ clasp 

‘To those two little arms for a fervent grasp.” 


And at that the voices of every sprite 
Proffered their treasures in sheer delight; 
And no one could say who the givers were, 
So happy the tumult, so glad the stir. 


“<1,” added at last the motherly earth, 

<< Will malse her the happiness of the hearth; 
Anq if ever, grown weary, my rest she crave, 
Somie day the soft and forgetful grave.” 


“Hush!” cried the godmother—“ hush, I pray !— 

Such a blunder on such a day! 

You always were an enormous clod: 

Keep sach presents under the sod; 

“For she lives in the spring-time, she moves in the 
sun. 

Smooth and bright may her pathway ran, 

As if on the colors sacred and seven—” 

“Tt leads,” said her guardian angel, “to heaven!” 


SEs 
HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By rae Avtnog or “Jonn Warrrax, Gent Lexan.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“‘ Tats is the end—the end of all,” 

So Hannah said to herself when Bernard had 
left, and she realized that they had truly parted— 
parted in anger and coldness, after many bitter 
words spoken on both sides. She repeated it, 
morning after morning, as days went wearily by; 
and no letter came—he who was always so punc- 
tual in writing. Evidently, then, he meant the 
parting to be fal. He had thrust her entirely 
out of his new life, in which she could hencefor- 
ward have no part or lot. 

This, under the circumstances, was so inevita- 
ble that at first she scarcely blamed him. She 
only blamed herself for not having long ago fore- 
seen that out of their utterly false position no 
goed end could come—no end but that, indeed, 
which had come. She had lest him in every re- 
Jation—as lover, as brother, even as friend. It 
‘was sure to be—sooner or later; and yet when 
the blow did fall, it was a very heavy one; and 
many times a day she bent under the weight of it 
in complete abandonment of sorrow. 

Not for long, however; women with children 
can not afford to grieve for long. The very first 
morning, when she had to explain to Rosie that 
pepe was gone away home, and would not come 

k again for a good while (she did it in Grace’s 
presence, who opened wide eyes, but said noth- 
ing), there was something in the bright face of 
her ‘‘sanshiny child” which soothed her pain. 
And when, in the strange way that children say 
the most cpportané as well as inopportune things 
Rosie sidled up to her, whispering, ““Tannie aot 
going away and leave Rosie. ‘T'annie never leave 
Rosie”—she clasped her to her breast in a pas- 
sion of tendernesa, which was only checked by 
Rosie's distressed discovery of ‘‘ Tannie tying.” 

Of course Tannie immediately dried her eyes, 
and cried no more—in the child’s sight, at any 
rate. 

Nor in any body’s sight, for she was one of 
those who find it not only best, but easiest, to 
‘die and make no sign.” Uncovering her 
wounds would only have made them bleed the 
more, Besides, what good would it have done? 
What help could come? Unless the Inw was 
altered, the only possibility of marriage for her 
and Bernard lay in that course which Madame 
Arthenay had suggested, and which he, with his 
strong English feeling, and the intensity of all his 
home affections and associations, had at once set 
aside as ‘‘impossible;” and, knowing him as she 
did, Hannah agreed that it was impossible, But 
she would not have him judged or criticised by 
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others who knew him less than she. If there was 
one Httle sore place in her heart, she would plas- 
ter it over—hide it until it was healed. 

Therefore, when Madame Arthenay came as 
usual, she delivered, in carefully planned phrases, 
the message Sir Bernard had left; and though 
the good old lady looked surprised, and evidently 
guessed—no woman with common womanly pen- 
etration could help guessing—that something 
painful had happened, still, as Hannah said 
nothing, she inquired nothing, but gave, with a 
tact and delicacy that won her new friend’s love 
for her whole future life, the best sympathy that 
even old friends can give sometimes—the sym- 
pathy of silence. 

They fell back into their old ways, and after a 
few days this brief, bright visit of Sir Bernard's 
might never have been, so completely did it cease 
to be spoken of. Sometimes, in the midst of her 
innocent play, little Rosie would make a passing 
reference to ‘‘ papa,” which Aunt Hannah an- 
swered with a heart that first leaped wildly, and 
then sank down, aching with a dull, continual 
pain, Evidently, not even for his child’s sake 
would Sir Bernard write to her or have any thing 
to do with her. He had pushed out of his new 
and prosperous life not only her, but poor Rosie, 
whom he had left without asking for one good- 
by kiss. Even the father in him was destroyed 
by his wretched position with regard to herself, 
and would be more and more so as time went on. 
Perhaps it was better, even for that, that the end 
had come—that there could be no doubt as to 
their future relations any more. 

She thought so—she forced herself to think so 
—when at last the long-expected letter arrived. 
It was very brief; and he used to write whole 
sheets to her every week! And upon its court- 
eously formal tone could be put but one interpre- 
tation, 


“6M y pear Hannan,—!I send the usual month- 
ly check doubled, that you and my daughter may 
have every luxury that Avranches affords, and 
which, indeed, my new circumstances make de- 
sirable and necessary. 

““If you do not dislike the place, I should like 
you to winter there ; and, with the friendship and 
protection of good Madame Arthenay, to try and 
make it your home—as much home as you can. 

‘*T will say no more at present, being fully oc- 
cupied with family affairs, and with others which 
time will disclose, but of which I do not wish to 
speak till they are more matured. In the mean 
time I remain always your sincere friend, 

“Bernarp Rivers.” 


That was all. No anger, no reproaches, no 
love. No, not a particle—of either lover's love or 
brother's love—of all that she had become 80 used 
to, gradually growing and growing, that how she 
should live on without it she did not know. Kind 
hewas, kind and thoughtful still—it was his nature, 
he could not be otherwise—but all personal feel- 
ing seemed obliterated. It often happens se with 
men—at least Hannah had heard of such things 
—when thwarted passion suddenly cools down, 
like red-hot iron under a stream of water, and 
hardens into something totally unlike its old self, 
the impress of which it ever after retains, This 
is the only way of accounting for many things 
—especially for one thing which women can not 
understand—that sudden marriage after a disap- 
pointed love, which is 80 common and so fatal. 

Evidently he could not forgive her; could not 
restore her to even her old sisterly place with him. 
He had dropped her as completely out of his life 
as a weed out of his garden, now only an incum- 
brance anda " 

Well, so it must be. Hannah wondered how 
she ever could have expected any thing else. She 
felt just a little sorry for herself—in a vague, ab- 
stract way—and fancied other people might be 
too, if they knew it all, Madame Arthenay, unto 
whom—to save all explanations—she gave Sir 
Bernard's letter (alas, all the world might have 
read it! }—Lady Dunsmore, whose correspondence 
was as regular and affectionate as ever, but who 
now never mentioned the name of Rivars; and, 
lastly, poor faithful Grace, who followed her mis- 
tress with yearning eyes, doing every thing that 
humble devotion could do to give her pleasure or 
to save her pain, but never saying one single word. 
These two Pariahs of society—as Hannah some- 
times in her heart bitterly called herself and her 
servant—clung to one another with a silent trust 
which was a comfort to both. 

But their greatest comfort was the child. 
Rosie flourished like a flower. Every day in her 
young life brought some new and wonderful de- 
velopment. That miraculous study of a growing 
human soul lay patent before Hannah every day, 
soothing, calming, and interesting her, till some- 
times she became almost reconciled to her pain. 
It was not the sharp agony of youth—she was ac- 
customed to sorrow—but this sorrow had come 
too late to be cured. She knew i¢ would not kill 
her; but she also knew that it would last her life. 
She had been a long time in loving Bernard; but 
now that she did love him, it was with a depth 
and intensity which those only know to whom 
love is the last remnant of that dolce primavera— 
that sweet heart spring-time—after which nothing 
can be looked for but winter and old age. 

She wondered how her years would pass—the 
years which would make little Rosie into a wom- 
an. And she wondered very much about the 
child, how she should be educated, and where. 
Sir Bernard only spoke of their wintering at 
Avranches—having no farther plans for Rosie's 
future; nor had he ever had any that Hannah 
knew of. He had seemed to take it for granted 
that they three—she, himself, and the child— 
would always be together, and that there was no 
need to Gerke any thing. In what manner he 
might wish his daughter—an important personage 
now, as Miss Rivers of the Moat House—to be 
brought up, Hannah had not the slightest iden. 

However, one day, when they were driving 








through this smiling Norman country, where the 
long lines of poplars had not yet dropped a single 
leaf, and the quaint old trees of the endless ap- 
ple orchards stood each with a glowing heap of 
dropped fruit round its feet, making Rosie clap 
her hands in delight, the little woman herself set- 
tled that question. 

“‘Lots of apples! Rosie likes apples. Rosie 
stay here always, and get lots of apples.” 

A sentence which startled Hannah into deeper 
and more anxious thought than she had yet ex- 
pended on her child’s fature. Truly her child’s ; 
she had now none of her ewn. She never for a 
moment deceived herself that to her happiness 
would ever come—that happiness which had fled 
from her all her life like a beautiful mirage. 
Only, by the mercy of God, she had been made 
—as she sometimes thought, with that bitter laugh 
that is akin to tears—a rugged old camel, who 
could bear endless burdens, endure weariness and 
hunger and thirst. The desert would be crossed 
some day, and she should lie down and rest. 

But, in the mean time, would it be goed for 
Rosie to remain in France, ignorant of her English 
ties—ignorant, above all, of her father, whom al- 
ready, with the easy forgetfulness of her age, she 
seldom spoke about? What seemed at first a 
relief became to Hannah by-and-by a serious care. 

‘Would she be quite right in binding Sir Ber- 
nard to the promise—which she knew he himself 
would never break—that Rosie should be with 
her always? In the years to come might not this 
deprive both father and daughter of the greatest 
blessing of their lives ? 

Hannah remembered—in the utter blotting out 
of hope it was now doubly sweet to remember— 
how tenderly she had loved her own father ; hew 
after her mother’s death she had been his constant 
companion and friend, with a tie so close that 
even his disapproval of the attachment between 
her and Arthur coald not break it. This tie—the 
love between father and eldest daughter—Rosie 
would in all human probability never know. 

Then, too, around so young a man 
still, would soon spring up not only new interests, 
but new ties. She tried to fancy him Sir Ber- 
nard Rivers, master of the Moat House—and 
what a noble master he would make !—beloved 
by all the country-side, bringing to it in due time 
anew Lady Rivers, fair and sweet as his first wife 
had been, and perhaps raising up in honor and 
happiness a numerous family—Rosie’s brothers 
and sistereé—to whom poor Rosie would be even 
less than she was to her father—a stranger, an in- 
terloper, unto whom the dear associations of kin- 
dred blood were only a name. 

Forecasting all this, seeing it with a cruelly 
clear prevision, as the inevitable result of things, 
Hannah, even while she clasped her darling to 
her bosom, sometimes doubted whether hers were 
not a fatal love, which might one day overclond, 
instead of brightening, the future of this her 
**sunshiny child.” 

“IT may have to do it some time,” she said to 
herself, not daring even in thought to particularize 
what ‘‘it” meant. ‘‘ But I can’t do it yet—not 
i My one blessing—the only bit of blessedness 

left me in this world!” 

And night after night, when she lay listening 
to the soft breathing, thanking that her 
treasure was still hers, close beside her, looking 
to her, and her alone, for the providing of every 
pleasure, the defense from every ill that the inno- 
cent young life could know, Hannah wetted her 
pillow with her tears, 

“T can not do it; even if I ought, I can not, 
she moaned ; and then let the struggle cease. She 
was not strong enough to struggle now. She 
rather let herself drift, without oar or sail, just 
where the waters carried her. Bitter waters they 
were, but she knew they were carrying her slowly 
and surely home. 

In this dreamy state she remained during the 
whole of the brief, bright lull of the St. Mar- 
tin’s summer, which lasted longer than usual in 
Normandy this year, busying herself chiefly in 

lanning pleasures for the two on whom life's 
Pardens had either not yet fallen, or were near 
being laid down—the old lady and the child. 
With them, and Grace, she wandered every where 
near Avranches, and made herself familiar with 
every nook of this pleasant country, which Ber- 
nard in his letter had suggested she should try to 
substitute for ‘“home.” Well, what did it mat- 
ter? It was little consequence where she and 


” 


Rosie lived, so that they were far away from him. 
This must have been what he meant, and she ac- 
cepted it as such. 


With her usual habit of what he had sometimes 
called ‘‘horrid resignation,” she had almost 
grown fond of the place, and even, in a sense, was 
happy in it, when one day there arose upon the 
strange, stupor-like peace of her daily life one of 
those suddgn blasts of fate—like the equinoctial 
wind in which the St. Martin’s summer ended— 
a storm noted in this neighborhood for years by 
the destruction which it had spread. Hanni 
never heard it spoken of afterward without recall- 
ing that particular day, and all that happened 
thereon. 

The hurricane had lasted for twenty-four hours, 
and was still unabated, when, restless with stay- 
ing in-doors, she went out—alone; of course— 
which was unusual ; but any danger there might 
be must not happen to the child. For herself, 
she used once rather to enjoy danger, to exult in 
a high wind, as being something to fight against ; 
but now, when she passed out of the town, and 
eaw the desolation that a few hours had made— 
tall poplars, snapped like straws, lying prone at 
the road-side ; apple orchards in which there was 
scarcely a tree not mutilated, and many were torn 
up completely by the roots—she ceased to delight 
in the storm. She battled with it, however, as 
long as she could, though it was almost like beat- 
ing against a stone wall; and then, unable to fight 
more, she sank, exhausted, in the first sheltered 
corner she could find. 

“How weak I must be growing!” said poor 
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Hannah to herself; and, catching sight of her fa- 
vorite Mont St. Michel, the solitary rock, with its 
castled crown, looking seaward over its long stretch 
of sandy bay, the tears sprang to her eyes. Alas! 
there was no St. Michael to fight for her—no 
strong archangel to unsheath his glittering sword 
in defense of right or in destruction of wrong. 
She was a-lonely woman, with not a creature to 
defend her—neither father, brother, husband, nor 
lover. Also, she was powerless to defend her- 
self; she knew—she felt—that her fighting days 
were all done. That ghostly gleam of love and 
hope which had brightened her life had passed 
away even like this St. Martin’s summer, in storm 
and tempest, and would never come back any 
more, 

Tired—so tired that she could scarcely crawl— 
Hannah retraced her steps, hastening them a lit- 
tle, as she found it was near post-time, and then 
smiling sadly at herself for so doing. What could 
the t bring her? Nothing, of course. Her 
last letter to Sir Bernard, a mere imitation of his 
own, acknowledging his money—which she had 
no conscience-stings about taking, for she spent it 
all upon Rosie—and agreeing to his proposal of 
their wintering at Avranches, had remained now 
three weeks unanswered. Better so, perhaps. 
Total silence was far less painfal than such a cor- 
respondence. 

There was one English letter—for Grace— 
which, as it bore the Easterham post-mark, she 
took to her herself, and lingered half involuntari- 
ly while it was opened and read. 

“*No bad news, I trust ?"—-for Grace had ut- 
tered an exclamation, and seemed a good deal 
disturbed. ‘‘No harm happened to—to any one 
belonging to you ?” 

For though Grace now seldom mentioned Jem 
Dixon’s name, they both knew that he was still 
at Easterham, slowly drinking himee!f to death— 

, he declared, because, since Grace left bim, 
e had such a wretched home. Continually there 
was the chance of hearing that he had come to 
some ill end, and Hannah was uncertain how 
much Grace might feel it, or whether, in that 
case, she would not desire to go back at once to 
her sister’s children, for whom she had had so 
strong an affection. 

“No, ma’am,” she said, looking at Miss Thel- 
Tuson half inquisitively, half compassionately, ‘it’s 
no harm, so to come to any“body. It’s 
only a wedding that they tell me of, a wedding I 
didn’t expect, and I’m very sorry for it.” 

“*Of some friend or relation of yours—and you 
don’t quite like it, I see? Never mind, it may 
turn out better than you think; marriages some- 
times do, I suppose.” 

A commonplace, absently uttered sentiment; 
but Mannah was often very absent now. Life 
and its interests seemed fading daily from her, as 
from people who are going to die, and from whom, 
mercifully perhaps, all the outer world gradually 
recedes, growing indistinct and colorless as at 
twilight time; but also calm—very calm. She 
could not rouse herself even into her old quick 
sympathy with other people’s troubles, though she 
saw that Grace was very much troubled about 
this letter, and continued so all day. Once upon 
a time the kind mistress would have questioned 
her about it, but now she took no notice, not till 
the two were together in the nursery, sharing the 
little bit of innocent fun with which Rosie always 
concluded their day. For Rosie was the drollest 
little woman at her bed-time, playing such antics 
in her bath, and carrying on the most amusing 
conversation while she ate her supper, that nei- 
ther aunt nor nurse could forbear laughing. But 
to-night it was different, and the sharp little eyes 
soon detected that. 

“* Look, Tannie,” she whispered, mysteriously, 
“‘Dacietymg. Dacie hurt herself, p'raps. Poor 
Dacie tying. 

And in truth Grace, who stood behind her mis- 
tress and the child, had just wiped her eyes upon 
the towel she held. 

“*No; I haven't hurt myself, and it isn’t my- 
self I’mcrying for. Never mind me, Miss Rosie.” 

“ But we do mind, don’t we?” and Miss Thel- 
luson put her hand kindly on the nurse’s shoulder 
as she knelt. ‘‘You shall tell me all about it 
presently. In the mean time, don’t vex yourself 
more than you can help. Nething in life is 
worth grieving for very much—at least, I often 
think so.” And Hannah sighed. ‘We have 
but to do our duty, and be as content as we 
can, Every thing is passing away—soon pass- 
ing away.” 

Grace's tears fell only the faster. ‘It isn’t 
myself, ma’am—oh, please don’t think that! I 
am not unhappy now. You are eo kind to me, 
and then I have Miss Rosie; but what vexes me 
is this wedding I've heard about, and how people 
will take it, and—” 

“Oh, I dare say it will all come right soon,” 
said Hannah, listlessly, rocking her little one in 
her arms, and feeling that love and lovers and 
weddings were things belonging to a phase of ex- 
istence as far back as the world before the flood. 
‘“Who may the people be? Any body I know 2” 

Grace stopped a minute before she answered, 
and then said, dropping her eyes, ‘‘ Is it possible, 
ma'am, that yon don’t know ?” 

‘* How should I know ?” 

“T thought—I have been thinking all day, 
surely he must have told you.” 

“Who told me?” 

‘*Master—Sir Bernard. It’s his wedding that 
my sister tells me about. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

‘All the blood in Hannah’s heart stood still. 
Had it not been for the unmistakable meaning of 
Grace’s sorrow, and the necessity of self-command .- 
that it enforced, she might have fainted; but her 
strong will conquered. She did not “‘give way,” 
as women call it, by any outward sign. 

‘Is Sir Bernard married? There must be 
some mistake. He would, as you say, certainly 
have told me,” 

“No; I didn’t mean that he was exactly mar- 
ried, but that he is going te be, All the village 
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says it. And to the last person I'd ever have 
thought he would marry—Miss. Alice Melville.” 

“Hush!” said Hannah, glancing at the child ; 
for Rosie, already growing a dangerous little per- 
son to speak before, was listening with all her 
eyes and ears. Happily, in the silence into which 
his name had fallen, she had not yet learned to 
identify ‘‘papa” with ‘‘Sir Bernard,” so that as 
soon as she had got over her natural indignation 
at seeing aunt and nurse speaking of something 
which did not include her, who at this hour es- 
pecially was always their sole object of attention, 
she curled sleepily down in Tannie’s arms, a 
round little ball, with the pink toes sticking out 
from under the white night-gown—begging ear- 
nestly for ‘‘‘Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie,’ just once, once more.” 

And Hannah sang it, without a mistake, which 
the small listener would have detected immedi- 
ately—without a break in her voice either. For 
Grace also was listening—Grace, who might go 
back to Easterham any day, and tell Easterham 
any thing. Not that she thought Grace would, 
but she might. And now, above all, whatever 
Easterham guessed, it must never be given the 
slightest certainty that Sir Bernard had ever been 
aught to her except a brother-in-law. 

Therefore Hannah laid Rosie peacefully in her 
crib, going through all the little ceremonies of 
tucking in and smoothing down, the ‘‘ one, one 
more ’ittle song,” and the ‘two tisses,” which 
had been their mutual nightly delight for so long. 
‘Then she left her darling happy and at rest, 
and walked slowly down stairs, Grace following. 
‘Thankfully would she have fled away, and hidden 
herself any where out of sight, but this could not 
be. So she looked steadily in her servant's face. 

‘Now tell me all about this report concern- 
ing Sir Bernard.” 

It was a very natural and probable one, as re- 
ports go, and seemed to have been generally ac- 
cepted at Easterham. The two were continually 
seen together at the Grange and the Moat House, 
and it was said they only waited for their mutual 
mourning to end, in order to fix their wedding- 
day. More especially as, many years ago, when 
they were mere boy and girl, they were supposed 
to have been fond of one another. 

“¢She was fond of him, at any rate,” Grace 
declared. ‘‘We servants all thought so when 
I lived at the Grange. She was a nice, pretty 
young lady, too. But she isn’t young now, of 
course; not pretty either; only she is very, very 
good — capital about parish things, and so on; 
and the kindest heart in the world to poor folks’ 
children. She was so kind to mine,” added 
Grace, with a sob. 

Hannah again laid her hands soothingly on 
her servant’s shoulder, but with a strangely ab- 
sent look. 

‘<Not young—not pretty—only very good. 
She would make a good wife to him, no doubt.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, hesitating. ‘‘ Only— 
who'd ever have thought of master's wanting 
her? I didn’t, I'm sure. Why, nice as she is, 
she isn’t fit to hold a candle to—” 

Hannah stopped her, terrified. ‘‘ Hush, you 
forget yourself. Sir Bernard’s servant has no 
right to discuss his fature wife. You will dis- 
please me exceedingly if you say another word 
on the subject.” 

Had there been the slightest betrayal on Han- 
nah’s part, the poor nurse’s heart would have 
overflowed. As it was, she was simply bewil- 
dered. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Thelluson. Us 
poor servants have no right, I suppose, to be sor- 
ry for our betters. But I was sorry many a 
time, because I thought—-” 

“Think nothing at all, say nothing at all, 
either to me or to any one. My sister has been 
dead three years; her husband is at perfect lib- 
erty to marry again as soon as he chooses. And 
he could hardly marry a better person than Miss 
Melville. I am—very glad.” 

“Are you?” said Grace, looking at her very 
earnestly. And then Hannah, driven to bay, 
and feeling the fierce necessity of the moment, 
Jooked back at Grace and, almost for the first 
time in her life, acted a lie. 

‘Certainly. Why should I not be glad of my 
brother-in-law’s marriage?” 

There was no answer, of course. Grace, com- 
pletely puzzled, ventured no more; but putting 
the letter in her pocket, begged pardon once 
again, and, sighing, went away. 

So far, then, Hannah was safe. She had 
borne the blow, nor allowed her servant to sus- 
pect what a death-blow it was; nay, she had 
even succeeded in concealing the fact that it had 
come upon her unawares. Poor innocent hypo- 
crite! the lessons taught by the last bitter year 
and a half had not been lost upon her. But 
when Grace was gone she sat utterly paralyzed. 

Over and over again she had repeated to her- 
self that all was at an end between her and Ber- 
nard; but she had never contemplated such an 
end as this, So sudden, too—scarcely six weeks 
from the time she had parted from him—when 
he had been her ardent, despairing, desperate 
lover; farious because she would not sacrifice 
every thing for him, as he said he was ready to 


do for her. And now he was quite ready to 
marry another woman. Could it be true? ‘a8 
it probable—possible ? 


Something in Hannah's secret heart whispered 
that it was; that his impulsiveness of tempera- 
ment, his extreme affectionateness and corre- 
sponding need of affection, made a hasty mar- 
riage like this, to one whom he knew well, and 
who had always been fond of him, not incompre- 
hensible even to her. And yet—and yet— 

‘*He might have waited—just a little while; 
have mourned for me just for a few weeks—a few 
months—as he did for my poor Rosa.” 

And her tears dropped fast—fast; not the 
scalding tears of youth, but very bitter tears, nev- 
ertheless. She had loved him so well, had en- 
dared so much for him, had had such a bright 


dream of what she was to him. Could it have 
been only a dream? Would any other woman 
be just as dear to him as she? And though she 
did not faint, or shriek, or moan, or do any of 
those desperate things which tragic heroines are 
supposed to indulge in upon hearing of the mar- 
riage of their lovers; though she went to bed 
and slept, and rose next morning just as if noth- 
ing had happened, still Hannah felt that some- 
thing had happened—something which would 
make the world look never quite the same as it 
looked yesterday. 

That yesterday was the last day she crossed 
the threshold for two whole weeks. The doctor 
said she ought not to have gone out in the high 
wind ; that, out of health as she was before, it 
had caught her ® some way, affected her breath- 
ing, smitten her at her heart. At which Miss 
Thellason smiled. She knew she was ‘‘smitten 
to the heart.” 

eee 


FLOWERING-SUNDAY. 


A NNEVERSARTES kept in remembrance of 
the dead should touch a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts of the living—soon themselves to 
be numbered among them. Yet are there per- 
sons who, so far from finding in their recurrence 
calmness, peace, and consolation, dread them, 
as they shun all sights, sounds, thoughts, or 
words which in any way remind them of their 
own inevitable doom. 

Yet surely, avart from the affection we owe to 
those we have lost, what can be more just than 
to spare them an occasional, remembrance, and 
at the same time what more salutary than to 
snatch from the hours we so willingly devote to 
pleasure, and so readily accord to business, oc- 
casional times and seasons for the contemplation 
of our own daily approaching journey on the 
same untried road? 

‘There are so many days in the course of the 
year consecrated to pleasure, to frivolity, to busi- 
ness, to all that interests, diverts, and profits the 
living, shall we grudge the dead one solitary an- 
niversary in these times, when we are in such 
haste to set aside our weeds and strip off our 
mourning? For the most part, scarcely are the 
dead removed from our sight before they are for- 
gotten. And yet they loved us well—nay, they 
love us still. ‘The Book which can not err de- 
clares that ‘‘love is stronger than death,” and 
the thought is dear to our hearts ; it is by a spon- 
taneous impulse that we believe in “the com- 
munion of saints.” 

To consecrate a special day, then, to the con- 
sideration of death is not only an act of justice, 
since it prompts us to pay our tribute of affection 
to the departed, but it is ‘‘ greatly wise,” as an 
exercise of self-discipline and forethought in be- 
half of our own best interests. 

The Roman Catholic Church has preserved, 
among the other customs of the early Christians, 
that of practically reminding her children of the 
evanescence of their lives, in the simple and 
touching little ceremony of Ash-Wednesday, 
when men, women, and even litde infants kneel 
before the altar, while the priest, signing each 
one on the forehead with the emblem of contri- 
tion and penance, recalls to him his mortality 
in the solemn words, ‘‘ Memento, homo, quia 
pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.” 

‘The observance of All-Souls Day was main- 
tained in England until the end of the sixteenth 
century, ag appears by a council held at Oxford 
in 1622; but the usage of visiting the graves of 
departed friends on that day is now confined to 
the Continent. 

‘There is, nevertheless, still a remote corner of 
the country where this pious custom has sur- 
vived to our own times, and is followed with a 
fervor and a zeal as edifying as devout; the sea- 
son, however, so far from corresponding with 
that of the ancient calendar, and fixed late in 
the autamn, is here chosen at early spring-tide. 
Both-seem appropriate, and both are suggestive, 
but of an entirely different class of associations. 

‘The annual frequenting of church-yards, and 
decking of graves on a prescribed day, are more 
or less strictly maintained in more than one 
part of Wales ; but it is in Monmouthshire that 
it is carried out with real fervor and enthusiasm. 
Within that county and on its immediate bor- 
ders ‘‘ Flowering-Sunday” is still a festival cele- 
brated alike by all classes ; distinctions of rank 
and social position, as well as of religious belief, 
being forgotten in the presence of a common in- 
terest 0 absorbing. 

The Sunday thus distinguished is that known 
to the Christian world as Palm-Sunday; and 
as it approaches the probabilities of favorable 
weather are weighed and canvassed with consid- 
erable anxiety; for, although a blue sky and 
genial temperature are naturally welcomed as a 
great boon, yet the pilgrimage is sure to be con- 
scientiously performed by all who are not actually 
bedridden, whatever the state of the atmosphere. 

So sacred, indeed, is deemed the duty which 
this day recalls that the light has scarcely dawn- 
ed before—as if emulating the zeal of the holy 
women of old, who started ‘‘ very early in the 
morning, on the first day of the week,” to carry 
their sweet spices to the holy sepulchre—the be- 
reaved of all classes and denominations, all ages 
and both sexes, may be seen leaving their homes, 
laden with the best and choicest flowers they can 
afford, and wending their way to the last resting- 
place of parents, spouse, brother, sister, or child, 
there to deposit the graceful and fragrant but 
evanescent token of their undying love, which 
continues to survive the grave. 

Various are the devices with which the same 
sentiment inspires different minds: some may be 
observed sprinkling with flowers the graves of 
those they loved ; others disposing them in ves- 
sels supplied with water, 80 28 to keep them fresh 
as long as possible; seme carry with them their 
tools, and plant the sod with shrubs or growing 
flowers; and those whose means admit of the 


expense are attended by their gardeners, bring- 
ing the choicest and most costly exotics. Often 
a poor man may be observed arranging pieces of 
looking-glass among his flowers, so as to double 
their effect; while many devote a loving labor to 
the cultivation of a beautiful little plant found 
only on the higher gradients of Monmouthshire, 
and called ‘‘snow of the mountain,” answering 
to the Edelweiss of Tyrol. There is a simple 
and touching poetry in the instinct which sug- 
gests this emblem of fragrance and purity as an 
appropriate pall to mantle the turfy mound be- 
neath which the remains of little children 
and young maidens ; and the survivors tax their 
ingenuity to contrive the time of planting so that 
the white blossoms may appear in all their daz- 
zling perfection on Flowering-Sunday; and often 
we may see in the midst of a grave a cross sur- 
rounded with lilies. 

Not a church-yard throughout this part of an- 
cient Gwent but bears its testimony to the fidelity 
of its people ; and that of St. Mary’s, Monmouth, 
one of the most picturesque and beautifully situ- 
ated in Wales, is a perfect marvel of bloom: a 
stranger visiting this city, and unaware of the 
cause, would wonder at the sight of what might 
almost seem a horticultural competition within 
the sacred precincts. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG the appalling tragedies wrought b: 
awitt-winged. fires Sn Western Woo ‘and 
prairies the sad rience of many a solitary 
settler appeals to our sympathy in a peculiar 
manner. One case is mentioned by a Detroit 
journal, which, doubtless, is but a type of hun- 
dreds of others. About ten miles above Forest- 
ville, Michigan, lived a Mr. Kent, his wife, and 
two children. The fires had been running in 
the woods for months, and for ten days previous 
to the tragic Incident we are about to mention 
the smoke had become very dense in the vicin- 
ity. Although Mr. Kent had reason to appre- 
hend danger, he stood by his little property. 
hoping to preserve it. There was a considerable 
clearing around his house, and he believed the 
flames would not reach him. Moreover, he had 
plenty of water near by, and filled barrels and 
subs, and placed them where they would be of 
service in extinguishing sparks. One dreadful 
night the roaring of the flames could be heard 
at the settler’s house. No lamp was needed; 
the heavens were illuminated all around. To- 
ward noon of the next day the flames appeared 
on the outskirts of Mr. Kent's farm. His chil- 
dren, two little girls, the youngest not a year 
old, were left in the house, and husband and 
wife repaired to the fire to try to beat it back. 
With any thing which would strike or smother 
they fought the advancing flames, and for a dis- 
tance of twenty rods kept them in check. But 
while busy here the flames crept over the dry 
ground from other directions, unheeded and 
neglected. Fighting with all their strength, 
father and mother gave no heed to any thin; 
but the fire before them, until they were at las! 
startled by a scream from the house. Instiact- 
ively they felt that the flames had seized it, and 
rushed to the rescue of the children. Alas! $he 
‘btinding smoke had settled thickly down. The 
distracted parents ran in. grary direction with- 
out finding the house. Suddenly, while they 
were groping in the dense smoke, the fall and 
crash of the roof told them their little ones had 
met an awful fate. ‘It made us crazy," said 
the anguished father, ss he afterward related 
the terrible tale. But with a desperate grep, 
knowing there remained bat ane thing do, 
the husband caught hold @f his wife, and plang- 
ing through fire and smoke, scarcely keepin, 
ahead of the sheet of flame behind them, they ai 
length reached the lake, five miles distant, scorch- 
ed and bruised and childless. . 





The Western Female Seminary, Oxford, Ohio, 
which was completely destroyed by fire last 
April, has been rebuilt, and reopened recently 
with 150 scholars. The enterprise and zeal of 
the friends of this benevolent institution are 
worthy of commendation. 


One-third of the citizens of the Hague, the Re 
litical capital of Holland, are rich enou; h to live 
entirely on their incomes. This town is report- 
ed to the wealthiest, for its population, in 
the world. 

more than a barren 


San Francisco, scarce; 
jay contains 170,000 


waste twenty years ago, 
inhabitants. 





The Cornell Era is not only edited but printed, 
by the students of Cornell niversity. A com- 
plete printing establishment, with a large Hoe 
press driven by steam, forms a very useful ac- 
companiment to the usual apparatus of a literary 
institution. 


A good story is told in the Swiss Times of a 
native of Fribourg, who presented himeelf at the 
window of the post-office at Lausanne, and ask- 
ed for an order of 100 francs. The clerk put 
the following usual questions to him: 

“ Who is the sender?” 

“ Jacques Mathieu.” 

“What is the name of the payee!” 

“Jacques Mathieu, poste restante at Esta- 
vayer. 

“Is he your brother?” 

“No; it is myself.” 

bay aon. mean to say that you are sending a 
post-office order to yourself af Estavayer?” 

“Yes; Iam going there.” 

“But why can’t you take it yourself?” 

“Ah, there it 1s,” said the simple fellow; 
‘you see, I know myself. If I were to take the 
money with me, the probability is that it would 





never reach tavayer, while by sending it 
through the post-office I shall be eure to find it 
on my arrival, where I shall require it.” 


The Young Ladies’ Christian Association is 
quietly doing a much-needed work for friendless 
and deserving young women. It undertakes to 
find for such employment and pleasant bearding 

laces, offers them the use 6f a library, and en- 
Beavors in various ways to promote elr phys- 
ical, moral, and religious welfare. A fine-sewing 
department has been organized for the purpose 









have been swept away, 


and innumera' 





of providing work for the class sought to be 
benefited, and is now prepared to receive orders 
for all kinds of fine sewing at the rooms, No. 64 
Irving Place, corner of Eighteenth Street, where 
ladies’ and children’s under-garments, infants’ 
wardrobes, etc., are kept for sale. The patron- 
age of ladies interested in the objects ‘ofthe as 
sociation is solicited, and they are cordially-in- 
vited to call and interest themselves in the work. 





“ How about my house ?”’ asked an absent res- 
ident of Chicago, as, while hastening thither, he 
met a friend who had just left the burning city. 

“Burned,” was the nie reply. 

The next question consisted merely of a search- 
ing glance, and the answer was, “‘ She’s all right, 
at father’s. We got your papers ont of the safe 
this morning; they are all right too.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, coolly, ‘‘ when a 
man has his wife and his papers, what more does 
he want?” 








The Crown Prince of Prussia declined last 
ear the dedication of ninety-two books and fif- 
teen: worke of art. 





A species of beautiful pink coral hag been dis- 
covered on the coast of Palmi, in Calabria. The 
local sailors have gathered a goodly quantity, 
and some blocks of an extraordinary size have 
been extracted. 





Berlin is said to be crowded just now with 
teachers of the French lan; —the whole 
number being estimated at fifteen hundred. 





A remarkable phenomenon lately occurred in 
the district of Telchefs, in Lithuania. Near the 
little town of Wromin was a lake about five 
miles long and three wide, which was noted for 
ite abundance of fish. A tew weeks since, dur- 
ing a perfect calm, the waters of this lake rose 
and were agitated as if by a violent tempest, 
while a strong sulphurous smell rising From 
them pervaded the locality. After two or three 
days this ebullition ceased, and the surface of 
the lake was covered with dead fish, some of 
which weighed two hundred posnds each. Fear- 
ing their decomposition would breed peetilencs, 
the inhabitants of the nelghborin, lage were 
called upon to collect them, and they were bur- 
ied with a goodly covering of lime. Since then 
the lake began to sink, while the sulphurous 
odor increased daily, and the lake at the latest 
accounts had become nearly dry. It is supposed 
that the limestone and chalk bottom of the lake 
has given way, and the waters have sunk into a 
subterranean canal. 


On the to; 





of the unfinished tower of Stras- 


burg Cathedral is a good-sized dwelling-house, 
occupied by several men, who have charge of the 
clock and bells. 
remained u 
the falling shells. 
one of fearful horror. 
outer decorations were knocked off, and fell with 
acrash to the 
had come. 
their post. 
said one of the men, ‘and we staid.” 


During the entire siege they 
there, exposed every moment to 
They describe the period as 
‘When fragments of the 


wement, they believed their hour 
et they thought not of deserting 
“Tt was our duty to stay up here,’ 





The latest ‘‘fish_ etory” is told of a young 


lady residing near Portree, Scotland, who, while 


dressing on the beach after bathing, observed a 
large fish swimming near the shore. Having 
read of the capture of several sharks on the 


coast lately, she felt slightly timid at first to en- 
counter the monster, but resolved, shark or no 
shark, to make the attempt; so in she plunged, 
half dressed as she was, and after several efforts 
managed to 
weighed no less than thirty-five pounds, and 
proved to be a small specimen of the sun-fish— 
very rare in those waters. c 


jp and land the fish, which 





Among the singular incidents of the siege of 


Paris may be mentioned the fact that three Wes- 
leyan chapels were uninjured, while all other 
houses and pobite buildings in their vicinity 
were totally 


lemolished. 


opens a field for the skillfal and 


Chicago 
faithfal laborer. The Tribune of that city says 


that from five to six hundred additional brick 
and stone masons can find employment there 


through the winter at good wages. Also that 
two 


jousand carpenters can be employed there 
during the winter, and more than that number 
when spring comes. Skilled workers in the use- 
fal arts can always find enough to do, and at 

ood wages It is the unfaithful and unskillful 
faborer, in general, who has nothing to do. First- 
class work commands a first-class price; but it 
can not be expected that a poor quality of work 


will be equally remunerative. 





Chicago is not burned up. While 18,000 houses 
,000 yet remain; and 
while 92,000 persons have been rendered home- 
less, an immense city of 245,000 persons has not 
been disturbed. The whole of the immense area 
of the West Division, with its miles of dwelling- 
houses, stores, school- houses, churches, and 


manufactories, is almost intact; while upon 
the South Side a great many fine residences yet 


remain, with spon business blocks, churches, 
le manufacturing establishments. 





The following comparative statements con- 
cerning the two it tunnels of the world are 
interesting: Mont Cenis Tunnel—length, 12,286 
meters, or nearly eight miles; width, 26 feet 8 
inches: height, 20 feet; cost, $18,000,000; time 
occupied in construction, nine years; number 
of workmen employed, about 2000. Hoosic Tun- 
nel—length, 26,061 feet, or nearly five miles; 
width, feet; height, 21 feet; cost, about 

,000,000; time of construction, when com- 
pleted, nearly twenty years number of work- 
men employed, about at present, but much 
Jess during most of the time the work has been 

rosecut There is every reason to believe 

the Hoosic Tunnel will be completed be- 
fore March 15, 1874—the date named in the con- 
tract. 


Switzerland has a very good supply of public 
Weraries—no less than twenty-five, containing 
920,520 volumes. In addition, there are 1 
Ropaler and educational libraries, containing 

989 volumes. The largest libraries are those 
of Zurich, with 100,000 volumes; Basle, with 
95,000; Lucerne, with 80,000. 
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Hoop ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 26-28. 


Hood for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 


Tuts hood of fine red flannel is bound with a 
4 strip of black gros grain three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Cut of a double layer of flannel one piece 
from Fig. 29, Supplement ; run the flannel pieces 
sther, fold the material over so as to simulate revers 
ig the dotted line, and join both halves of the hood 
ig the dotted line from 10 to 11, and then also from 
to 12; sew the back pointed part of the hood on the 
ors-shaped part from 9 to 10 on 10. Bind the edge 
he hood and revers, and 
on hooks and eyes for 
ing. 


Cashmere Hood. 


‘nis hood is made of 
y cashmere, lined with 
ring and trimmed with 
nding and folds of white 
sgrain. The trimming 
e, Which is set on the 
d, is made ofa straight 
e of material twenty- 
it inches long, which is 
tion, and trimmed with 

Sew ribbons on the 

















ib 


1 trimming and bow of 
er and silk lining one 
its marked on the front 
rer the under side 
a quarter beyond 
the dotted line 
with gros grain, 
and fold the ma- 
terial over in a 
revers along the 
dotted line, Sew 
up the seams 
from 1 to 2, run 
the material and 








lining together es wide. ‘The 
on the — outer mantelet is half- 
edge, and trim , fitting, and is 
the hood with I. = wadded and lined 
black gros grain with ‘silk; the 
strips hressquare Framp-work Worstep Basque.—[See Fig. 4, Page 749.] arrangement of 


ters of an inch 


Croru Hoop. 




















For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 8-11, 


Flannel Hood. 


Tuts hood of light gray flannel is trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. It is cut in one 
piece from Fig. 24, Supplement. First ar 
range the flannel in pleats, bringing * on | 
(the dotted line forms the outer fold of 
pleat), then gather the material from the mid- 
dle to + on both sides, ‘Trim the hood with 
velvet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide 
as shown by the illustration, in doing whieh 
sew in the outer edge of the hood wiketens 
time. Set a bow of velvet ribbon two inches 
wide, with ends, on the hood at the middle 
of the back. Hooks and eyes close the hood, 


Ladies’ Winter Wrappings, 
Wigs 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 745. 

Fig. 1.—Poriin Ticnt-rrrtixé Paceror, 
trimmed with folds, bows, and lace, and thin- 
ly wadded and lined with silk. ‘The paletot 
is made of the material of the dress—gray 
poplin; the back basques are ket under the + 
back and side forms. The trimming is set 


Hoop For Gm From 10 To 12 Years op. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 29. 


on as shown by the illustration; the folds of gray 
gros grain are two inches and a half wide, and the 
lace three inches and a quarter an.! an inch and a 
quarter wide. The skirt of the dre-: is trimmed with 
gros grain folds; the over-skirt, di ped on the sides, 
isuntrimmed. Gray silk felt ht, with velvet revers, feathers, 
and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2.—Casumere Mantecet, trimmed with fringe six 
inches and a half wide, and a passementerie border, agrafes, 
and buttons. Cut two pieces from Figs. 1* and 1”, Supple- 
ment, having previously joined the pieces turned down in 

Supplement on Fig. 1°, and 
set both parts together ac- 
cording to the correspond- 
ing letters along the line 
cut across. Sew up the 
back from 1 to 2, sew the 
darts and shoulder pleats, 
and arrange the upper edge 
of the mantelet in a box- 
pleat, bringing X on @; 
the dotted line indicates the 
outer fold and the straight 
line the inner fold of the 
box-pleat on each side of 
the mantelet. Cut the slits 
indicated on Fig. 1*, and 
through these run a belt, = 
which is closed above the fronts on the left side ; a passementerie 
* agrafe is set on the belt where it is closed. Seta sini 
on the right side of the belt. Set the neck of the mani 
a double standing collar, and trim it as shown by the illustration; 
on the pleat in the middle of the back set a passementerie agrafe 
Dress of fawn-colored gros grain, striped with vel- 
velvet hat, trimmed with flowers. 
3.—Biack 
Gros GRalIn 
ManTeEcet,trim- 
= med with guipure 
lace five inches 
> and three - quar- 
ters wide, and 
with guipure in- 
sertion two inch- 


Fig. 2.—Crocnet Ficnv.—Bacx. 
[See Figs. 9 and 10, Page 749.) 


For pattern and description see 
ment, No, VIII, Figs. 21-28, f 








the trimming is 





ms 


shown by the iilustrasoage oy 
large loops of gros grain, 4 
ends, are set on ihe WE at the 
bottom of the waist. Violet silk 
dress with double skirt, Bonnet of 
violet velvet, trimmed with 

Fig. 4.—Buack Vetiver Faure 
‘ToT, trimmed with gros , 
two inches wide, bows of the same 
material, and passementeri¢ 
Cut of velvet, wad 
lining two pieces each 
2-4, Supplement, and 
the sleeves from Fig, 5, 
the ontline of the under part. 1s 
the wadding between net, and quilt 


Fianyet Hoop, — 
For pattern see Supplement, No. TX. 












‘Tricot Beaver Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 25, 
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it with the silk lining in diamonds, then sew up 
the darts in the fronts, and baste the velvet on 
the quilting. Sew up the back from 7 to 8, 
and then join it with the side forms and fronts 
according to the corresponding figures ; run the 
material and lining together along the outer 
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‘ze, bind the neck of the paletot with a bias 
‘ip. and trim as shown by the illustration. 
w the upper parts of the sleeves on the un- 
T parts from 11 to 12 and from 13 to 14, 
n the material and lining together on the an- 
r edge. and trim as shown by the illustration ; 
en set the sleeves into the armholes, bring- 


ing 14 on 14 of the fronts, in doing which form 
a pleat. Buttons and cord loops close the pale- 
tot. Pearl gray gros grain dress with double 


skirt; the under-skirt is trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruffle, the over-skirt with fringe and a strip 
of gray velvet three inches and @ quarter wide. 


Fig. 5,—Statx-cotoren Tricar Beaver 
Mantecet, trimmed with gros grain folds, a 
passementerie border, and fringe of a darker 
shade. 

Fig. 6.—Steer Brre Crore MAnrTecer 
with Caps, trimmed with folds of black gros 
grain, silk fringe, and passementerie border. 
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Black silk dress with side-pleated ruffles. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers and ribbon 
strings. 

Fig. 7.—Casumere Manrevet, wadded and 
lined with silk; gros grain folds and black lace 
eight inches wide form the trimming. A bow 





Sh 


of gros grain js set on the middle of the back ; 
below this bow on the under side of the mantelet 
set a belt, which is closed under the mantelet 


in front. Gray silk dress with double skirt, 
trimmed with ruffles and folds. Bonnet of 
black velvet and black lace. Lace strings con- 
fined with a ribbon bow. 


745 
HATS. 


H’s are built up much like the body, com- 
posed of solids, semi-solids, of soft integu- 
ment, of membranes, wool skin, of leather, strips 
of brown pasteboard. Hats have glue for blood, 


Pail 


Sy <p 
QOS 








or a resinous liquefaction of some kind or others 
carbonized deposit to stiffen; animal nap or silk 
like the cat's back, or short and smutty like the 
skin of a mole—burrowing incessantly under 
kitchen ranges, seemingly, to become the softer 
and the sootier. Hats have their impertinences, 
their vulgniities. Where is » more forlorn ob- 
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ject than a hat after a heavy shower? Pulpy, 
porous does the hat become—a locomotive water- 
spout; nor does a greater wretch breathe than he 
who seems to appeal for help, but finds it not, 
from under a hat. Hats are heathen, dogmatic- 
al, dogged ; fit rather for dogs than men; things 
to alarm ; things to fire off from the mouth of 
cannon, and to astonish an enemy with. What 
is more insupportable than the sauciness of a 
new hat paraded in your face? You feel ashamed 
or ‘‘small” at it, unless your own hat be brand-new. 
The new hat, all shine and ‘‘simper,” as it were, 
on the head of your enemy—for every man is your 
enemy with a new hat—is an anwarrantable in- 
sult. Of this the wearers even seem conscious ; 
for they are never at ease under a new hat, and 
they blush and fidget, as if they had got a great 
glorification on their head putting you down. 

Hats are a prodigious generation. They in- 
crease and multiply, and they ‘Populate the earth. 
Hats are of all ages, sizes, and conditions, The 
reflection alone that there are millions of hats in 
the world will dismay. They are a cloud on the 
earth. ‘There are hats large, languid, lawful, or 
legal; small and simple, broad and belligerent. 
‘They are serious, dignified, aldermanic, church- 
like, attorney-like, rotund, rhomboidal, or curvi- 
linear; they are cusped and globular, puny and 
perky, insolent or somnolent, vinous and vicari- 
ous, domineering or ‘‘devil-may-carish.” In a 
word—to borrow a figure from that game at 
cards called among the old-fashioned “‘all-fours” 
—hats hint of all and of every thing, of ‘‘ high, 
low, Jack, and the game”—and the lame as well, 
Besides other wonders, we have found hats even 
musical in certain states of the wind—pipes 
adroitly fingered according to the stope. Some 
hats are sonorous, as, if yon try upon the roof, 
you will, perhaps, have proof; or if you tap to 
prove the crown of your hat like a drum, some- 
thing will come. Again, as to new hats, I never 
forgive a man that I may meet with a new hat, 
unless he makes to me the amplest apologies, 
due to me from his wearing a hat at all. 


. ets 


NATURE'S JEWELS. 


‘Tax orchard lands are all aglow with gems, 

Rish perfumed gems, from Nature’s casket strewn— 
Pearls on the pear, on apple opals pink; 

Rich rubies on the quince, and amethysts 

Upon the peach and almond: fairer gems 

‘Than light the sceptre of the proudest throne. 


‘The scarlet blush sits on the queenly blooms 
Of the pomegranate, and the whitening buds 
Of April snow-showers flake the jargonelle; 
Here the pink blossoms of the glorious peach, 
Superb sultans, mingle with the flowers 

Of the retiring tender apricot; 

And there the quince her fragrant petals hides 
Beneath the shadow of the damascene. 


Showed ever iris in prismatic bow 

More gorgeous mingling of a thousand hues 
Than show the orchards? while the trellised wall 
Glows ‘neath the stars of yellow jeseamine 

In natural topaz, and the sapphire gleams 

In heaven's unclouded ceiling purely blue? 


Jewels, rich jewels, fair and sweet and rare, 
Renewed from year to year; jewels all sweet, 
‘That cost nor toiling days nor sleepless nights 

For gold to purchase them; jewels on which 

‘The humblest eye may gaze, the poor and rich 
May both alike have share; gems which when dead 
Leave a rich legacy of fruits to earth, 

And with the spring reviving, bloom again! 





OCTAVIA HADLEIGH’S STORY. 


‘HERE and how shall I begin it? Unlike 

Canning’s knife-grinder, I have a story to 

tell; but to live a thing and to relate it are so dif- 
ferent. 

I wonder if the humble moth, safely sheltered 
beneath the protecting greenery of some house- 
hold cabbage, ever feels a thrill of envy when 
the gorgeous butterfly, with wings all ablaze with 
velvety maroon and gold, alights close by him? 
If so, the moth must feel just as 1 felt when 
Cornelia Bydexter sat in our poor little parlor 
that November day, with her chains and rings, 
and looped-up draperies of cashmere, and prim- 
rose-colored kid gloves buttoned with links of 

Id. 
rr was rather hard; for I could remember the 
old days when Cornelia and I went to school to- 
gether, and I wrote her compositions for her, and 
looked out the hard words in the French diction- 

. There is no republic like a school, and 
Cornelia was thankful to be allowed to sit next 
to me then; and now she actually presumed to 

ronize me: no, not exactly that, either; for 
Cornelia Bydexter, notwithstanding her lack of 
brains, was an honest, warm-hearted sort of 
girL But the poor are sensitive; and although 
"1 was pleased to see my old school-mate, the 
pleasure was not unmixed with bitterness. 

Yes, we were poor; and the fact stared me in 
the face wherever I ventured to look. ‘That we 
had been rich was no manner of consolation. 
The room was filled with ill-aseorted relics of 
farniture that had once been splendid in rose- 
wood shine and gleams of satin and brocatelle. 
‘The carpets, now worn threadbare, were of royal 
velvet and Axminster, and the whole apartment 
bore vestiges of that shabby gentility, that poor 
pretense of newness and freshness, which is 
more pathetic by far than the undisguised front 
of pov. I was tired of arranging the cur- 
tains so that the darned spots should fall in the 
inner folds, I was weary of putting glued chairs 
in the least-used corners, and setting mended 
china vases in the shadowy nooks of mantel and 
table. Where was the use? Did not every body 
see through our miserable devices? We were 
poverty-stricken, and there was an end of it. 

And yet poor papa sat there in that forlorn, 
second-rate little room like a viscount in his re- 
ception chamber. Dear papa! ever since his 
paralytic stroke he had seemed to believe in 
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himself to a degree I could not possibly attain 
to, and to imagine that the world also put faith 
in him. Nor would we have had it otherwise. 
And dear mamma, who could not look anght 
else than a lady in spite of mended laces and oft- 
tured silks, never told him of the daily contests 
with unpaid butcher, dissatisfied baker, and 
clamorously insolent candlestick-maker! And 
Jeannette and I, just at the age when life ought 
—according to all we had read and heard—to 
wear its sunniest aspect, grew up in the shadow, 
crying softly to ourselves when it was bitterest 
to endure in silence—for it was a part of our 
domestic creed to keep all the disagreeables from 


rr 
ee Yeo,” said papa, nodding his head as he sat 
in a gorgeous Turkish dressiug-gown by the 
window, his slippered feet on an embroidered 
ottoman, and one white slender finger inserted 
between the pages of the book he had been read- 
ing all the morning—‘‘ yes, you are quite right, 
Miss Bydexter ; Octavia ts growing very pretty.” 

And I could feel myself blushing scarlet, 
tween my delight at receiving a compliment from 
papa and my embarrassment at feeling all the 
family eyes—Miss Bydexter's included—turned 
upon me. ‘ 

“<Tt’s a shame she should be shut up here!” 
said Miss Bydexter, in her soft soprano voice, 
“when all the world is getting ready to enjoy 
itself. Come, Octavia, what do you say to going 
with me to New York this winter ?” 

“‘ Wife,” said papa, loftily—somehow the 
manner was just as natural to him as the air he 
breathed—“‘ why don’t we send our little girl to 
New York? Mss Bydexter’s kind offer ought 
not to be slighted, and it really would be a great 
advantage, socially speaking, to the child.” 

Visions of Broadway seen through the sun- 
shine of a December day, of the Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park, Stewart's and Delmonico’s, 
of brass bands and lighted ball-rooms, shot 
dizzily across my brain for the instant, as a 
hungry man dreams of unlimited food. I felt 
the burn of the kindling lights in my eyes as I 
looked from papa to mamma. And then com- 
mon-sense, for a moment frightened off her 
throne, came back to me, and I knew how im- 
practicable, not to say impossible, the plan was. 
But Jeannette uttered a little rapturous cry. 

“Oh, Octavia, wouldn't it be nice! If we 
only had the money !” 

“Yes—sf,” mamma answered, with that soft, 
moonlight sort of amile she has at times. ‘‘ Bat 
you know, my dear—” 7 

But papa would not allow her to finish the 
sentence. A deep, mahogany-colored flush 
mounted to his forehead, and I saw his brows 
meet darkly. 

‘‘If Octavia wishes,” he said, “‘I can very 
easily draw a check upon the bank for her ex- 

ses.” 

Mamma breathed quick and short; Jeannette 

ned wide her honest blue eyes. 

“Tt would be delightfal!” said Miss Cornelia 
Bydexter, to whom one or two hundred dollars 
was no more than they would be to the lilies of 
the field, who “toil not, neither do they spin.” 
And poor mamma, who knew well that the 
handred and fifty dollars at the bank were im- 
peratively needed for the already over-due rent, 
skillfally engineered the conversation away from 
the rocks and shoals which portended the ship- 
wreck of our domestic peace. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Miss Bydexter, uncon- 
scionsly following mamma's lead, and plunging 
into the great “service” channel. ‘‘ I've been 
very badly treated ; but servants are a thankless 


race. Louise has left me, the ungrateful thing! 


Forty dollars a month I was paying her, too.” 

‘‘That is a great sum to pay,” said mamma; 
and I knew the pang with which she was think- 
ing that that was exactly the sum in which we 
were indebted to Dr. Mortimore. Not a large 
amount in itself, to be sure, but enough to make 
us shrink from encountering him. Had I not 
gone a good quarter of a mile out of my way, 
only yesterday, to avoid thé necessity of passing 
his door? Alas! do the rich ever dream of the 
thousand barbed arrows of mortification which 
daily and hourly pierce the souls of the poor? 
I think not. 

‘*Well,” said Miss Bydexter, playing with 
the handle of her diamond-studded eye-glass, 
‘she wasn’t exactly a servant, you know, Mrs. 
Hadleigh: more of a companion. She read to 
me, and did my hair sweetly, and kept all my 
laces in such charming order. I shall never, 
never be able to replace Louise. I offered her 
fifty dollars to stay on with me, for I didn’t 
know how on earth I was going to manage with- 
out her—just as 1 was going to New York, too. 
But she fad got a pack of silly nonsense into 
her head about some young Frenchman or other 
that she wanted tomarry. Marry, indeed! Such 
people haven't any business to marry, and I am 
sure Louise will live to repent it.” 

Thus Miss Cornelia Bydexter rattled on, quite 
certain that the trivialities of her daily life must 

sess deep interest for her auditors, for no one 

ad ever ventured to tell the millionaire’s daugh- 
ter that she was a fool I heard her without 
hearing, although I was listening all the time— 
the plan which had flashed into my head seemed 
80 ridiculously visionary and yet so simple. And, 
when she rose to take her leave I rose too, trem- 
bling slightly and clasping my hands nervously 

ther, 

“Papa,” I began, ‘‘I—I have been thinking 
aboat it, and if you and mamma do not object—” 

‘* Well?” Papa looked a little surprised, 
perhaps because it was so seldom that I ventured 
in his presence to express an opinion of my own. 

«*—T should so much like to go to New York 
with Cornelia !” 

“* Yon dear little thing!” said Miss Bydexter, 
smiling, and patting my hand with her mother- 
of-pearl-handled fan: ‘‘you will be exactly like 
a fairy princess.” 


Where the similarity existed nobody knew, 
nor did Miss Bydexter take the trouble to ex- 
pat She was accustomed to have people take 

er meaning for granted. 

Mamma looked at me in a bewildered way, a 
soft reproach shining out of her eyes. I could 
read her face as if it were an open book. .Before 
papa she dared not say out the truth: ‘‘ We 
want the money for our rent! Oh, how can 
Octavia be so strangely forgetful of our house- 
hold needs?” 

“Very well,” assented pepe, in his grand 
Lord Chesterfield style. ‘‘ Jeannette, bring me 
my desk. And fill that musty old standish with 
fresh ink. Do you hear, child?” 

And while Jeannette, who knew that ink in 
our house was among the things that were, flut- 
tered into the corner bakery to borrow a little 
out of the gray stone bottle that always stood 
on Mrs. Bailey's cash-desk, papa went on, talk- 
ing loftily of the probable pleasures that I should 
enjoy in the great metropolis of the Western 
world. 

**T am told that the coming season promises 
to be particularly brilliant in New York,” said 
papa, graciously ; ‘‘and I only wish, ladies”"— 
with a stately bow toward Miss Bydexter, which 
would have done no discredit to ‘‘ Deportment 
Turveydrop”—‘‘ that I was young enough to be 
your escort. Jeannette, you have been a long 
time bringing that ink; but nobody hurries 
themselves to perform my behests nowadays.” 

“Papa,” pleaded poor Jeannette, turning red 
and white, ‘‘I went as quick as I could.” 

Papa did not notice her words, but with shak- 
ing hand, and many an unnecessary flourish, he 
drew the check for the last hundred and fifty 
dollars we had in the world until the next divi- 
dend day, six months off, should reinforce the 
fountain of Pactolus. And all to deceive Miss 
Bydexter, who wasn’t deceived in the least. 

“ Here, my daughter,” he said, folding it de- 
liberately and handing it to me, while mamma 
looked on in breathless dismay, and Jeannette's 
eyes grew bigger and bluer than ever. 

I followed Miss Bydexter down to the door, 
and the wheels of the big chocolate-colored By- 
dexter carriage were thandering off over the un- 
even pavement, when mamma came down also, 
looking pale and perturbed. 

“Octavia, my daughter,” she began, ‘‘ how 
could you—” 

“‘Hush, mamma!” I put my hands, with a 
little hysterical langh, over the soft maternal lips. 
‘« Here is papa's check ; do you suppose I would 
take it?” 

** But,” persisted mamma, looking, if possible, 
more bewildered than before, ‘‘I thought you 
were intent on going to New York?” 

“So Iam!” 

“Then how—” 

‘<Mamma, I am to have forty dollars a month. 
Iam going as Cornelia’s companion. Pshaw! 
why do I mince matters? I am going to be her 
maid, neither more nor less.” 

“Forty dollars a month.” Mamma’s faded 

brightened. ‘‘But—Cornelia Bydexter's 
maid!” And her countenance fell again. I 
could not but smile. 

‘It will be no such terrible matter, after all, 
mamma. On the contrary, it will be fun. Cor- 
nelia is as good-natured as she can be, and you 
know very well I am an adept in hair-dressing 
and lace-mending and frill-fluting, thanks to the 
best of mammas, who knows every thing, and 
has taught her daughters the same!” 

“‘But what would your papa say?” gasped 
mamma, hardly as yet realizing the conditions. 
I felt myself grow pale. 

‘*Papa! But he must never know. We will 
keep our own counsel, mamma; you and I and 
Jeannette. All that he need be told is that I 
am going to New York with Cornelia Bydexter, 
and that is true enongh.” 

And mamma took me lovingly into her arms. 

Oca ought we to ask this sacrifice from 
you?” 

‘* Nobody asks it, mamma ; it is my own free- 
will offering.. And oh, mamma, I could not look 
Dr. Mortimore in the face when I remember that 
his bill has lain unpaid for six months!” 

And mamma, also remembering this ¢ernest 
and most incontrovertible of facts, had 1c ore 


to say. 

ot seems so strange!” said Miss Bydexter. 
“‘The idea of your being my maid, you dear 
little aristocratic-looking thing! And you used 
to write all my compositions for me at school, 
too! Dear, dear! only to think of it! Take 
care, Octavia, that bunch of curls comes in first 
under the braid, yon know. And how came 
you ever to think of it?” 

“* Nonsense!” I cried, briskly. ‘‘The long and 
the short of it is that I want money and you do 
not—so don’t let’s say any more about it.” 

Papa talked vaingloriously of “‘my daughter 
in New York!” Poor papa! he had so little left 
to be vainglorious about. Mamma remained 
wisely silent, and Jeannette, who was addicted 
to hero-worship, firmly believed that her elder 
sister was the noblest girl in the world. While 
Dr. Mortimore — at least so Y’ afterward heard 
—contracted his brows, and thought that people 
who could afford to send their daughters to pass 
a winter at the Grand Hotel might at least pay 
his very moderate bill. 

The month of March was wearing itself away, 
and April sunshine was pencfling the sky with 
golden threads, interwoven with crystal lines of 
rain, when one day I astonished Dr. Mortimore 
by walking into his office. He looked up from 
his books in some surprise. 

“Miss Hadleigh! I supposed you were in 
New York.” 

“*T have returned with Miss Bydexter. Next 
week we go on to Washington.” 

Dr. Mortimore made no spoken answer, but 
there was a peculiar, inscrutable expression in 
his eyes. Was he thinking of mamma and Jean- 


nette on the tread-mill of patient poverty at home? 
‘Was he fancying it a modern edition of Cinder- 
ella and the proud sisters? Involuntarily I spoke, 
with rising color and tremulous voice: 

‘*You are entirely mistaken, Dr. Mortimore ; 
but it is not my province to explain.” 

“*T said nothing.” 

“But you looked a great deal.” 

‘‘ Please to interpret my looks,” he said, with 
an amused face. 

My cheeks burned, and I bit my lip to repress 
undignified anger. I laid down a pile of crisp, 
rustling bank-notes on the desk beside him. 

‘* Be so kind as to receipt your bill, Sir.” 

He obeyed in silence, and I walked away, as 
he afterward told me, ‘‘ with the air of an eight- 
een-year-old Semiramis.” And— 


[The rest of the MS. is in a bold, masculine 
handwriting, as different from Octavia Hadleigh’s 
delicate up and down strokes as it is possible to 
imagine.] 


: >And, Octavia to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I shall take the liberty of finishing this con- 
fession after my own fashion. 

I called that evening on Miss Bydexter. The 
fair Cornelia was jubilant. 

“T never had a pleasanter season,” she de- 
clared. ‘I haven’t been ennuyée once. Octa- 
via is such charming company. 

“She is with you at present ?” 

“*Qh yes. She's my maid, you know.” 

‘*Octavia Hadleigh!—your maid?” 

I must have looked my astonishment, for I 
saw its reflex in Miss Bydexter's face. 

“*Why, to be sure. Didn’t you know it?” 
And Miss Bydexter, who was no adherent to 
the theory that “‘silence is golden,” poured aut 
the whole story. 

“*Of course I wonldn’t tell every one,” she 
said, rather guiltily, as if remembering some 
hitherto forgotten charge of secrecy. ‘But I 
knew you would appreciate it—and she is so 
sweet, and they are so poor!” 

“*Is she at home?” I asked. 

‘*No; she has gone around to her fatier's. 
But I expect her back every minute.” 

“T will go and meet her,” said I. And I 
went accordingly, thinking, with a strange thrill 
at my heart, of that pompous, egotistic old fa- 
ther who sacrificed them all so regardlessly on 
the shrine of his selfish ease; and the pale, pa- 
tient mother, and Octavia herself, the fairest and 
most dutiful of daughters. And I had believed 
her all this time to be a butterfly of fashion, for- 
getting utterly the piteous exigencies of her 
home. 

When I first heard of her going to New York 
with Cornelia Bydexter I fally determined to put 
her away from my heart. Now I knew howim- 
possible it would have been. I knew that I had 
loved her all the while I was ‘‘ forgetting” so 
systematically, I met her in the rosy dusk, as 
stately as a princess, as beautiful as a flower. 

‘*Octavia,” 1 said, “I have misjudged you. 
Will you give me an opportunity to explain?” 

“Certainly, Dr. Mortimore.” 

‘But there is a question I should like you to 
answer first.” 

“* What is it?” 

‘<Will you be my wife, Octavia?” The ques- 
tion, asked in a lowered voice of intense sus- 
pense, was answered frankly, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

“*T willl” 

I suppose I “explained” satisfactorily after- 
ward, for Octavia understands all about it, but I 
really don't remember how or when it was done. 
But she is content, and that is enough. 

Miss Bydexter had to look out for another 
“companion,” and to this day old Mr. Had- 
leigh firmly believes that Octavia was one of the 
belles of New York society in the season of 186-. 

And so she ought to have been. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From ovr Own Cogrespoxpent. ] 


TRE streets of Paris are almost impassable, 
clogged as they are at all hours by thou- 
sands of wagons loaded with bales and boxes 
reaching to the second story of the houses along 
the way. It is almost impossible to force an en- 
trance into the stores, and the same thing is true 
of the theatres and other places of amusement. 
Decidedly Paris is on the road to convalescence. 
And such noise, such activity, such satisfaction 
on all faces, though sometimes this satisfaction 
has an ignoble origin. Foreigners, for instance, 
who crowd hither have been heard to exult in 
the downfall of that unrivaled city which has so 
long excited the envy of the whole world by her 
splendor, her artistic wealth, her exquisite taste, 
her inexhaustible wit, and her lavish and gen- 
erous hospitality. This last virtue had degen- 
erated into weakness, Nowhere was admission 
into society 80 easy as in the greater part of the 
Parisian salons. Strangers had the full free- 
dom of the city; it was taken for granted that 
they were honorable and beyond reproach, and 
we eagerly did them the honors of the county, 
town, sea-ports, garrison towns, and archives 
without suspecting them of any possible evil de- 
signs. Suspicion without cause is not a trait of 
the French character, and it never occurred to 
us to see future enemies in our present guests. 
It has become necessary to retrench something 
of this generous trust, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that French society in consequence will be- 
come a little more exclusive in future. 

At this moment a struggle is going on between 
those who wish to break with the extravagance 
of the past and their rivals, who still cling to its 
follies, and are unwilling to leam wisdom from 
its teachings. Bnt the general tendency is to- 
ward simplicity, in proof of which we quote. a 
pretty dress which we have just seen, and which 
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was designed for morning walks: Skirt of black 
alpaca, trimmed with nine folds, under the lower 
one of which was set a narrow pleated ruche of 
the same material. Black alpaca over-skirt, cut 
in large scallops en the bottom, and worked with 
black worsted, with no other trimming. High 
Dbasque-waist of the same material, also scalloped 
and worked with worsted. For an outer gar- 
ment, either a double cape of black cloth, a small 
paletot of black velveteen lined with far, or a 
water-proof cloak may be worn with this suit, 
according to circumstances. 

As to visiting dresses, the fashion fluctuates 
between the two classes of persons that we have 
mentioned. Those who wish to reform the fash- 
jons adopt demi-trained dresses with ne other 
trimming, and wear with them either India 
shawls, folded three-cornered, as of old, or a 
handsome velvet wrapping, which forms at once 
the waist and over-skirt. On the other hand, 
those who are satisfied to take things as they are 
are preparing claborate suits ; skirt, draped over- 
skirt, and complicated waist of black velvet, rich- 
ly embroidered with black soutache and silk 
galloon, with which they wear bonnets that call 
to mind the hats of the ex-grenadiers of the Im- 
perial Guard. The first-named adopt a quieter 
style of bonnet, not so high, and with a sort of 
small cape and front, under which is seen a sus- 
picion of a white ilusion ruche. 

Dinner and evening dresses are elegant, even 
when very plain. ‘The beauty of evening dresses, 
as a rule, consists rather in the color than the 
costliness of the material used. A white, straw- 
color, light gray, blue, or pink dress, even of 
some inexpensive fabric, will be more effective 
in the evening than a dark velvet or satin. Light 
stuffs, therefore, such as foulard, crépe de Chine, 
crape, or white Algérienne, with alternate satin 
and dead lustre stripes, will be mach employed 
this season for evening toilettes. Cheap light 
silks will be trimmed with pleated flounces, 
ruches, and folds of white worsted grenadine, 
and even of white muslin, thus forming vaporous 
and elegant dresses, which will be far less ex- 
pensive than hoary, sfiks trimmed with rich lace, 
embroidery, or ¥ vet. . 

The majority of the ball dresses will be made 
in the same style, with as much elegance and as 
little cost as possible. Instead of wearing tarla- 
tan over silk, the latter will be worn over tarla- 
tan. Large quantities of tarlatan have been 
manufactured, stri| color upon color, white, 
citron, and other light shades; these will be 
used for under-skirts, with a profusion of trim- 
mings, all of the inexpensive tarlatan ; then over 
these skirts will be worn a silk tunic of the same 
or a harmonizing color. Much less material is 
needed for a tunic than an under-skirt. This 
tunic is made of faille, satin, or even of velvet. 
Over a white tarlatan skirt, for instance, is worn 
a tunic of pink faille, or of black velvet, trimmed 
with bright blue satin. The economy of this 
fashion is very evident; it demands neither a 
great quantity of cestly material of the same 
color, nor even uniformity of hue, for not only 
can different fabrics be combined, but also con- 
trasting colors. It is true that this style, above 
all others, requires the great discernment and 
correct taste which are found among our Parisian 
modistes, who possess the art of knowing how to 
stop in time—that is, precisely at the moment 
when the trimmings would be overloaded by the 
addition of a feather’s weight, and when the 
varied colors harmonize exactly. 

For several years past the <.ay in the country 
has been prolonged later an.i later; elegance is 
measured by the duration of this stay, and, pro- 
vided that it were fashionable, the Parisians in 
high life would spend the winter in the woods and 
the summer in town. To know the fashions at 
the present time in Paris, it is necessary to be in 
the good graces of drese-makers obliging enough 
to permit one to ii the contents of the 
trunks which they dispatch to chateaux all over 
France. This year, judging by the orders that 
they are fillmg, the stay in the country will be 
prolonged ond any thing every known be- 
fore. Invitations are out for the last fortnight in 
December in certain ch&teaux, and in ene that I 
‘know a ball is to be given on New-Year’s Eve. 
But we must forgive the young mistress of the 
house. She had been married but a week last 
year when her husband was forced to leave her, 
and shut himself up in Paris with the battalion 
of the Mobiles. For six months this bride of a 
week (se was scarcely eighteen) knew not 
whether she was a widow or her husband still 
living. During these six months she devot- 
ed herself to the sick and poor, nursing—not 
in name merely, but really—the small-pox pa- 
tients of her village, where this terrible malady 
made fearful ravages,‘and only leaving her 
charges to go to church to pray. God listened 
to her prayers, and preserved her brave young 
husband. We can forgive her, therefore, for 
wishing to, dance on New-Year's Eve. She is 
only eighteen! 

t have seen a number of sketches that have 
been made for this ball, for the dreases are drawn 
in water-colors, to judge of the effect of the 
shades, before being made up. I will describe a 
few of the most striking of these for the benefit 
of my readers. 

Dress of Prussian mauve faille, as light as 
possible, trimmed with white lace set on in ir- 
regular curves. Tunic, or rather cloud, of white 
tulle, trimmed with the same lace. This tanic, 
which is much longer in reality than the faille 
under-skirt, is draped, puffed, gathered, and, in. 
short, diminished in the most ingenious man- 
ner, and trimmed with long branches of white 
clematis, looking like little stars. The same 
flowers in the hair, arranged as a wreath. Low 
waist and short sleeves. But as this dress is de- 
signed for a modest young lady, who would not 
appear in the décolletée costume of some of 
our modern dames, a compromise is effected by 
trimming the top of the waist with a sort of 


scarf of silk tulle, pleated under a small spray 
of clematis on each shoulder, in the middle of 
the front, and three times in the back; so that 
the waist has the appearance of being quite low 
without really being so. 

Another dress has a skirt of citron tarlatan, 
trimmed the whole length with floinces pleated 
regularly like the petals of a dahlia. Tunic of 
bright garnet velvet, trimmed with bands of cit- 
ron satin mixed with alternate rows of black 
and white lace. Low waist of the same velvet, 
worn over a high chemisette of pleated citron 
tarlatan edged with white lace. Under the 
short velvet sleeves are worn sleeves of citron 
tarlatan trimmed with pleated flounces, Three 

lias—one garnet, another citron, and the third 
garnet—were arranged as a diadem in the hair. 

A third dress was of the palest gray faye, 
trimmed with pleated hemmed flounces of sim- 
ple muslin. Tunic of the same muslin, hemmed 
on the bottom, and draped with large clusters of 
Bengal roses. 

Another dress was of straw -colored faille, 
trimmed with flounces of white lace. Tunic of 
the same faille, edged with a fringe of white 
marabouts, and draped on each side by a large 
cluster of pink hydrangeas, mixed with white 
marabouts. Diadem, composed of white mara- 
bouts and hydrangea leaves, set on flat ban- 
deaux, with the back hair braided, coiled, and 
mixed with a few curls. ; 

Enouetrve Rarmuowp. 





THE VALUE OF FICTION. 


T is interesting to mark the sudden rush with 
which the old Puritanical dislike for novels 
has collapsed, at last, in the present generation. 
It took a long time to destroy; but then it took 
along time to grow. It sprang originally from 
a very parddnable protest against plays; this it- 
self being due not so much to the dramatists of 
the Restoration, as to those of the later years 
of James I., the decadence of the Elizabethan 
drama, The suspicious hatred with which all 
works of imagination alike were regarded was 
strengthened by the free-and-easy morals of 
Smollett and Fielding, and not even lessened by 
the virtuous Richardson, who was looked upon 
as the single exception which proved the rule. 
And it went on spreading, till, like a vast cloud, 
it shut out altogether the sunshine of fancy and 
imagination from the dull homes of thousands, 
whose deadened thoughts turned upon them- 
selves, and ate out their hearts in the gloom of 
8 hopeless Calvinism, and a red brick-and-stucco 
civilization. ‘Ihere has been hard work to blow 
this cloud away, but it is done at last; and now, 
when not a single voice is lifted up against de- 
veloping the imaginative faculty in men and 
women, we may perhaps ask ourselves what is 
likely to be the real gain to us from reading or 
writing works of fiction. 

Unquestionabty the chief gain is that it is 
good at times to get our minds away from our- 
selves. Life is mostly made up of little cares ; 
in nine cases out of ten, cares arising from want 
of means, in the tenth case, often enough, from 
the spectre of some remote probability, conjured 
up by too much dwelling on contingencies. Lit- 
tle things become great things by being steadily 
looked at; and when society, change of scene, 
and lively companionship do not create a diver- 
sion, the mind may be, and often is, tortured al- 
most to madness by imaginary horrors, the spec- 
tres of a morbid fancy. Consider the lives of 
most young girls in country towns. They should 
be painted of a dull gray color throughout, un- 
der a cloudy sky. Their recreations are princi- 
pally lectures and croquet; they have an occa- 
sional dance; one or two of them marry; the 
rest settle down to a life which is one long re- 
pression of desires, till desires are killed out- 
right. Desire of society ; desire of change ; de- 
sire of knowing the world , desire for that strange 
madness called love; desire of feeling, if only 
for once, the pulse quicken, and the blood course 
through the veins: all these have to be met in 
the face and sternly subdued, until, wearied with 
defeat, they rise no more. Into these lives 
comes the novel, like the dream of another world. 
Leaving the little narrow town, with its dreary 
street and woful monotony of emptiness, the 
mind travels far away to share in sorrows and 
joys alien to its own experiences—to feel the 
burst of life in action, and to smooth out its 
withered cheek to meet the kiss of love. Sure- 
ly, if the novel were invented for no other pur- 
pose than to cheer the dull and purposeless lives 


_of our women, it has dene good work. 


Consider, again, the fagged merchant, the bar- 
ristor after a long term; worse, the physician 
when he gets a brief holiday: what is it not 
worth to him to sit idly and toy with the leaves 
of a novel, while the shadows shift on the hill- 
sides, and the clouds chase each other on the 
sea? He is taken out from himself; while he is 
in another world, Nature, the restorer, is busily 
putting him to rights; and Imagination, the mes- 
merizer, charms him to sleep, to let the healing 
Process go on. 

This is fiction considered as an alterative. 
But it may be considexed as a great educational 
power. 

As dealing with different aspects of life, it 
teaches the nature of the world we live in. La- 
dies who read the Bazar do not often penetrate 
into the slums of the Five Points. Fagin and 
his tribe are as unknown to them as the Esqui- 
maux. It is not, however, bad for ladies to 
know that such things exist. A knowledge of 
evil qua evil is not to be desired; but a knowl- 
edge of those forms of evil which can be reme- 
died by money or self-denial is surely a good 
thing; and this the novel gives us. Moreover, 
if it is a good thing to know the different kinds 
of men and women there are—kinds whieh have 
a» little affinity with one another as the Gibral- 


; that the novel should step in. 
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tar monkey with the great gorilla ; men and wom- 
en who, if brought together, would have no one 
common topic of talk—these the novel shows us. 
And if it is a good thing to warn young men of 
the perils in their way, no sermons ever preached 
can have half the effect of the novel. Moreover, 
preachers of sermons have very seldom—certain- 
ly never since leaving college—encountered these 
perils. The novel sets them forth, giving them 
full dramatic effect. It shows the pitfall; the 
unwary youth hastening to take the fatal step; 
the ruin he brings on himself; the sorrow he 
brings on those who love him. 

The so-called sensational novels generally turn 
upon some such catastrophe. Most of them show 
the downward progress of a character only weak 
at first, reckless at last. We see the man whose 
desires are beyond his means or his hopes, the 
struggles he undergoes to place himself in a bet- 
ter position, the temptation which prompts him 
by unlawful means to rise above his cares, his 
fall, and the infinitely greater cares that accom- 
pany it. in this class of novel we have, it is 
true, plenty of incident; but we have more—we 
have, condensed in a short space, and therefore 
intensified, all the sorrow and suffering that sur- 
round the fall of a man from his high estate of 
self-respect. Is it nothing to show to the world, 
in the most effective manner possible, that sin 
brings with it its own punishment, and that the 
most carefully protected secret of crime is liable 
to discovery by the simplest accident? The 
problem of suffering and sorrow is that which lies 
at the root of all novels: it forms the interest and 
pathos of every life. Ifa novel is but faithfal to 
life, it can not but be wholesome in its effects, 
because it will be based on the great moral laws 
which govern the issues of life. I contend that 
a good ‘‘sensational” novel—honest and truth- 
fal, free from the false sensibility of the French 
school, the mawkish cant of the pietistic, the 
rubbish of the young-lady school—can produce, 
of itself, no harm. It is true that young ladies 
are more apt to laugh in church than to commit 
murders; but the novel is not written to warn 
ladies against murder. It is a record of men 
and women, the actual types of whom do ezist, 
who belong to our own class of life, who elbow 
us in places of resort, and whose stories are 
sometimes narrated for the edification of the 
world in the newspapers, without, the eoncomi- 
tant circumstances which explain or mitigate the 
guilt, and which may warn the reader. There 
never has been a time when the desire for what 
money will bring has been a more ready prompt- 
er to evil, or has called for more clear warning, 
than the present. Since the theatre has retired 
from the post of educator, for example, and the 
young men of the day decline to attend the gra- 
tuitous education by precept which is provided 
regularly every Sunday, it is surely a good thing 
Fiction has, far- 
ther, this advantage for the writer: suppose, by 
dint of contemplating a man’s character, as shown 
in his letters, his writings, his talk, his daily bear- 
ing, an intending biographer arrives at the dis- 
covery of the kind of man his hero wished to be, 
or to be thought. ‘This gives him a sort of key- 
note to his history. He can, by bringing out all 
those traits which belong to this side of his char- 
acter, and suppressing all the rest, produce ex- 
actly the effect desired—at the expense of hon- 
esty.‘ This is how all biographies, except Bos- 
well’s, seem to have been written. The writer 
describes his man as he thinks he wished to be 
considered. It does not at all follow that he 
was that kind of man; and presently facts are 
stated and theories broached which contradict 
the biographer from beginning to end. 

Not so the novelist. He sees in A the rudi- 
mentary conception of a character which A— 
like his fellows, generally a weak sort of creat- 
ure, who drifts—has not the power or the will 
to carry on. The novelist takes the character, 
and puts it into the person of an imaginary mau 
who has the will, and he then follows it up to 
its legitimate consequences. Thus we get John 
Halifax (a beautifal life, which no biography 
could give us), Colonel Newcome, Frank Leigh, 
and a thousand creations which are as real to 
us as our brothers and sisters, whom we love 
twice as well, and who teach us ten times as 
much, 

A great deal more might be said, but it 
suffices. Fiction lessens our anxieties by pre- 
venting that perpetual brooding which magnifies 
them ; 1t brightens our real world by giving us 
an ideal one—more hep yy, more varied, more 
joyous, richer, and er than our own; it 
teaches us tolerance by showing us the different 
ways in which our fellows live; and it perpetu- 
ally, under a thousand new forms, impresses 
the good old maxim, that the ‘‘only way to be 
happy is by the narrow road.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reaper.—Moiré antique and watered 
eflk are no longer fashionable. The spron-polonaise 
continues in fashion; the Marguerite is the favorite 
of the season, and the stylish model for cashmere. 
Make your purple silk with demi-train, short over-ekirt, 
and basque. Lace capes will still be worn over velvet 
garments, 

Errrau.—Wear a black cashmere polonaise with your 
colored dresses. 

Jmore.—Put corded eilk collar and facings on your 
cloth cloak for mourning. 

Mus, M. E. H.—Get all-wool plaids and merino for 
your little girl Make by cut paper patterns of girls’ 
dresses illustrated in Baser. Many patterns of aprons 
have been given in Supplements. 

Joun M.—The copying wheel, sent from this office 
on receipt of 25 cents, is the only instrument we have 
for sale. 

A TroustEsoms Faiznp.—Pat a Swiss muslin pleat- 
ed flounce around your silk akirt, with black velvet 
bows for heading. Then make a Masguerite polo- 
naise of Swiss muslin, with pleatings and bows for 
trimming. 


Mzzs. P. B.—Directions for making skeleton leaves. 
‘were given in Bazar No. 80, Vol IL We do not an- 
swer by mail, or republish what we have once given. 

Mxs, F. T. H.—Your samples of lace are very fair 
German guipure, Use the vest-basque and over-skirt 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IV., for your 
velveteen. Trim with a silk fold and fringe. 

Muss 8, J. L—We know nothing, of the model you 
mention. 

Mus. E. C. M.—We do not send patterns until they 
are paid for, and we have no cut paper pattern for vel- 
vet cloak that will only require three yarde, You wilt 
have to use one of the short sacque or double cape 
patterns given in the Supplement. Trim with fringo 
and passementerie, or else merely put a cord on the 
edge. We do not reply by mail. 

C.J. F.—Your Marguerite pattern will do for a wan 
ter-proof suit. Use no flounces, but put a thick cord 
in curled rows near the edge of skirt and polonaise, 
and cord and taseels instead of bows behind. 

A Vitiace Gret.—Make a polonaise of black em- 
prees cloth to wear with your gray dress. The trim~ 
ming is well enough. 

Mortm.—For trimming lower skirts read New York. 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 41 and 42, Vol. IV. 

H. B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. IV., for trained dresses. 

Maszy.—Back numbers of Harper's Weekly can be or~ 
dered from this office. 

W. C.—“ Harper's Hand-Book of Travel” will be use~ 
ful to you. 

D. G.—There is no fixed rule in this matter. Sta 
tioners say the groom pays for wedding-cards quite as. 
often as the bride does; but the Baear'es idea Is that 
the bride’s parents would prefer to pay for invitations 
sent from their own honse quite as naturally as for 
the cake they offer guests. 

Franors L.—We do not know, 

Mus. M.—Get a London smoke, empresa, or Biarritz: 
cloth suit, and make with Marguerite polonaise. Get 
gray merino for dreasing-gown, and trim with cherry.. 

Srour Lapy.—We have no cut paper pattern for 
cloaks especially, but commend the Louis XIV. vest- 
polonaise or double-breasted sacqne for that purpose. 

Mas, C.—A serviceable suit for traveling in Novem- 
ber would be ‘ladies’ cloth, made with Marguerite po- 
Jonaise. For your little girl get a water-proof pelisse 
to wear over her ordinary dresece. 

Uery Gret.—Ask for léttuce soap at any large drag 
store or perfumer’s, It is 75 cents a cake, of the amall- 
est size. 

Tru Vax D,—Marlatic acid of 60 per cent. strength, 
diluted in twelve times as much water, will destroy su- 
perfluous hair. It must be used with great care, or it 
‘will burn the skin. Understand that we do not advise 
its use in any case. Your friend has a unique beauty 
in “the double charm of wedded brows,” and will be 
very absurd to distarb them. 

Usxy Gret or Lexrvoron.—Apply preparations for 
freckles as often a day as you like, leaving them till 
ary, and follow the process a week, or till the skin is 

lear. 

Datsy.—Coemetics have no influence on a “muggy” 
complexion. Brisk exercise and sunshine alone can 
do that any good. Dance, run, sweep, to put the blood 
in fast circulation. Keep out-of-doors three hours a 
day. 

Mrtvrzep.—Palafox was the Spanish general who 
conducted the siege of Saragoesa against the Emperor 
Napolcon.—You will find a sketch of Mrs. Browning’: 
Ufe prefixed to her works. 

Dor.—Indian ink is to be had at any artist's supply 
shop. Rub it with a few drops of water on a palette 
or saucer till thick enough for painting. It will wash 
off, however, and must be renewed daily. Apply with 
asmall hair-pencil. 

A Fauznp or THE Bazan.—The juice of cucumbers in 
skim-milk is eaid to promote the growth of hair where 
wanted. Sulphate of quinine improves its growth; 
if not dissolved in too strong an acid, it is harmless. 
So says medical authority. 

T.—We know of no certain means of preserving 
your rare flower. You had better have it painted, or 
copied in wax. 

Gurpr.—State Normal Schools are instituted for the 
training of teachers, and therefore it is only honorable 
that those who have profited by them shonld carry 
out their design; but we do not think that there is 
any obligation in the matter beyond a moral one, or 
that young ladies educated therein are bound to teach 
until they are married. 

Presto.—A gentleman should not call on a lady s0- 
cially without being invited to do so, or asking permis- 
sion. In introductions always present the gentleman’ 
to the lady. Young girls wear their hair flowing both 
in the street and the house, but the style is essentially 
juvenile. An intimate acquaintance only can warrant 
a lady in exchanging pictures or corresponding with a 
gentleman. 

Stwsy.—Onr patterns of tidies are like the sands of 
the sea-shore in number, as you must know if you 
have read the Bazar regularly stnce the beginning.— 
We can not undertake a commentary on the “Cryp- 
togram,” the meaning of which seems to us obvious 
enough for any one's comprehension. 

T. F.—There are a number of second-hand book- 
stores in New York, among which Sabin's, Philee’s, 
and J. W. Bouton's are the most prominent. 

Dnansorn, Rocks, & Co.—In preparing MSS. for 
press write on one sidc of the paper only, numbering 
each written page in order, and send it flat by mail, 
for nothing is more vexatious to an editor than a roll- 
ed MS Write legibly, with lines at a convenient dis- 
tance apart. You can tack the pages together for bet- 
ter security. As you may nbt always be certain wheth- 
er you are writing to a gentleman or a lady, “To the 
Editor of ——” would be a better form of address than 
“Mr. Editor.” And do not expect a verdict by the 
following mail, as there may be scores before you with 
equal claims to attention. 

Many M'N. anv J. B, D.—We do not know the value 
of the coin in your poeseagion. You had better con- 
sult a professional numismatist. 

Faanx B. R.—Yon can probably dispose of your 
books throngh the booksellers mentioned in the an 
swer to “T. F.” 

‘Mies G.—A mantle the shape of the pattern you send 
‘us is now considered stylish, and we advise you not ta 
change it. We do not reply by mail. 

Hexxn.—Kilt pleats are cut straight, not bias, and do 
not require a foundation net lining unless the material 
is very thin. 

Lena E. R.—We have not given the embroidery pat- 
tern you want. Any fancy store will prepare it for 
you. We do not give addresses here. : 

‘Mus, J. M. 3—We do not know where you can ob- 
tain the stamps mentioned. 

HL.—The soutache you want is merely narrow black 
silk braid. We do not know the quantity required. 

Sr. Jonna.—P. P.C.on a eard means pour prendre 
congé, or, to take leave, 
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Knitted Loop Stitch. 


Tus stitch, which is used for the Knitted Cape on this page, is shown 
by the illustration, Fig. 1, page 749. Knit, going backward and forward, 
with wooden needles, not too fine; make the foundation of the requisite 
length, and knit the Ist round plain. The 2d round is a loop round. In 
this round slip the first st. (stitch), pass the needle through the second st., 
loop the double thread on the needle, then again on the needle and at the 
same time on t)-. forefinger of the right hand, then again on the needle, and 
draw the threefold st. through. In this manner work each of the st. next 
following as shown by the illustration, and knit off the last at. without a 
loop, so that there are two loop tassels less than the number of foundation st. 
Knit the 8d round plain ; in doing this it is well to keep the loops of an even 
length by means of an inserted mesh. Then follows another loop round in 
the manner described, so that the loop rounds are thus always separated 
by one round knit plain. 


Crochet Stitches. ’ 
Tuegse crochet stitches are shown by illustration, Figs. 2 and 3, page 
749. The Tunisian crochet stitch, also called Victoria crochet stitcl, 
which is shown by Fig. 2, is worked in rounds, going backward and for- 
ward, each two rounds forming one pattern row. On a foundation crochet 
the Ist round (from right to left).—On each st. (stitch) 1 st., which re- 
mains on the needle for a loop. 2d round (casting-off round, from left to 
right).—Each loop st. of the preceding round is cast off separately, throw 
the thread over as shown by Fig. 2, draw it through the next 
2st., and so on. In each repetition of the Ist round work the 
new loops of stitches on the vertical st. of the preceding round, 
always passing the needle through above the horizontal row of 
stitches, : : 








Fig. 1.—Crocuer Jacket witn Basque.—Froxrt. 
(See Figs. 11 and 12, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 43-46, 


The crochet stitch, Fig. 3, is a variation of the stitch shown by Fig. 10 
on the same page, and is only distinguished from the latter by the double 
and wave stitches, which do not run in straight lines, but are transposed. 
Thus, in order to form a double stitch, pass the needle through a wave 
stitch st. instead of a doyble stitch of the preceding pattern row, and from 
the double stitches always take up single stitches. ‘This stitch is used for 
the Crochet Jacket with Short Sleeves shown on page 740. 


Knitted Foundation for Shawls, Scarfs, etc, 
Tus foundation, which is shown by illustration, Fig. 8, page 749, is 
* especially adapted for shawls which are to be worn as mantelets, as shown 
by the illustration on this page. Knit the foundation with split zephyr 
worsted or Shetland wool and coarse steel or fine wooden knitting-needles, 
in rounds going backward and forward, as follows: Make n foundation 
corresponding to the size desired for the shawl; .it must be divisible by 6, 
as the pattern figure, which is constantly repeated, requires six stitches ; 
but for the close side edges of the knitted part cast on several st. (stitches) 
more. Ist round,—I sl. (stitch slipped), 2 k. (stitches knit plain), > once 

t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 3 st. together (knit together), once t. t. 0., i 
8 k., repeat from *, 3 k. at the end of the round. In the following rounds we shall make no fur- 
ther reference to repeating from +, which is a matter of course, 2d round.—1 sl., 2 p. (stitches 
purled), * once t. t. 0., 1 p., once t. t.0., 5 p.; 4p. at the end of the round.: 3d round.—1 sl., 
8 k., * once t. t. 0., drop the thread thrown over of the preceding round from the needle, k. 1 
crossed (knit crossed ; that is, knit off the st. reversed), once t. t. o., drop the thread thrown over 
of the preceding round from the needle, 5 k.; 4k. at the end of the round. 4th round.—1 sl., 
3 p.. > once t. t. 0., drop the thread 
thrown over of the preteding round from 
the needle, 1 p. crossed, once t. t. 0., drop 
the thread thrown over from the needle, 
5 p.; 4p. at the end of the round. 5th- 
10th rounds alternately like the 3d and 4th 
rounds, 11th round.—1 sl., 1 k., k. 2 st. 
together, > once t. t. o., drop the thread 
thrown over of the preceding roand from 












Fig. 1.—Hanr-rrttina FRAME-worK JACKET.—FRONT. 
[See Figs. 5 and 6, Page 749.) 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 12-15. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
































Kyrtrep SHAWL worn As A Maw’ 





For arrangement of Mantelet and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIL, Fig. 50. 





Crocnet Ficnu with Ber. 
For pattern and description see Supplemen' 
No, xxi, Fig. 49. mE e 


| stitch, and separated by a wave stitch. 





Krittep Cape.—{See Fig. 1, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description ee Supplement, No. XVT., Figs, 88-40, 





the needle, 1 k. crossed, once t. t. 0., drop the thread thrown o 

the needle, k. 2 st. together, 1 k., k. 2 st. together; at the end of the, fms 
k. 2 st. together and 2k, 12th round.—1 sL., p. 2 together, + t.¢ _ 
3 p., t. t. 0. once, k. 3 st. together; at the end of the round ko. 

gether and 1p. 13th round.—1 sl., I k., & t. f ©. onee, 18h, ko 
gether, draw the sl. over, t. t. 0. once, k. 2 st. together, t. t 0, once 1) 
2k. at the end of the round. 14th romnd.—t si.,1p., t. toome La 
together, 1 p., k. 2 st. together, t. t. 0. once, 1p. ; tithe erie of tle 5 
2p. This completes one pattern figure of the foundation, ~4 


Crochet Border. 

Tuts border, which is shown by Fig: 10, page 749, and is used fy y 
trimming of Crochet Fichu, page 744, is worked with black split sj.) 
worsted, and consists of insertion edged with lace. ‘The lace anl nan” 
may be worked separately or together. Make the foundation eogthvin, 
and for the insertion work the Ist round.—Always alternately 1 de jin 
crochet), 2 ch, (chain stitch), with the latter pass over 2 foundation 
(stitch). 2d round.—Like the Ist round, the de. always om the ch os, 
preceding round. 3d round.—Always alternately 1 se. (single onal 
9 ch., with the latter pass ov 4th round,—% 1 se, on the pal, 
st. of the next ch. scallop, 9 ch,, 1 on the middle st, of the lj 
scallop, on the following 9 st. L sde. (short double crochet), 2de. 9 . 
(short treble crochet), 2 de., 1 sde. ; 1 sc. on the next st., 9 ch., and re, 
from *, 5th round.—»* 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ‘ch e 
5ch., 1 se, on the middle of the 3 ste. of the precedi 
5 ch. ; 1 sc. on the next ch, scallop, 5 ch., and repeat from ; 
6th round.—Always alternately 1 de., 2 ch., with the her 
pass over 2 st. of the preceding round. 

For the lace, either make a separate foundation, or, itp 






























Fig. 2.—Crocner Jacket witn Basgue.—Bacr. 
[See Figs. 11 and 12, Page 749.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIX., Figs. 4346 


ferred, crochet, observing the illustration, Fig. 9, page 749, which 
sized section of the insertion joined with the lace. Ist round.—1 &. « 
next foundation st., * 8 ch., pass over 2 de., 1 sc. on the next foun: 
st.,-15 ch., pass over ] de., 2 sc. separated by 17 ch. on the next 2 fom 
tion st., 15 ch., pass over 1 de., 1 sc. on the next foundation st., 8 ch, ).- 
over 2 de. Repeat from +. 2d round.— + On the first ch. scallop uf? 
preceding round 1 se., 6 ch,, 1 sc. on each of the next 3 scallops, after 
first 2 sc. 8 ch. each, after the third sc. 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
2ch. Repeat from *. 8d round,— * 1 de. on the first scallop cond: 
of 6 ch., 7 ch., 2 de. on the following scallop, 9 ch., 2 de. on the follery 
scallop, 7 ch., 1 de. each on the following two scallops, but without wos 
any. stitches between these dc. Repeat from *. 


Crochet Stitch. 

‘Tms stitch, which is shown by the illustration, Fig. 10, page 149, is “= 
used for the Crochet Fichu, page 744. On a foundation of the mys" 
length work one pattern row in the common Tunisian crochet stitch: 
then, in taking up the stitches for the next row, proceed in the folksz: 
manner: > Again pass the needle from the front through the next fea 
tion st. (stitch), draw one loop through, take the st. taken up from the same foundativ # 0% 
Jirst pattern row on the needle also, and through these two st. draw a loop, which remains: 
needle. Take up the following st. from the next vertical st. of the first pattern row, in d+ 
which pass the needle through the st. from the under side as in the wave stitch. Repeat fret '. 
so that on the preceding pattern row always alternately one single sunken wave stitch ard @ 
raised open double st. are formed; on the needle. however, there must be only single hs 
which are cast off separately in the usual man- 
ner. Ina similar manner take up the st. for 
the following pattern row, passing the needle, 
in order to form the double st., from the front 
through the double st. of the pattern row be 
fore the last, and proceed in the manner above 
described, then again form a wave stitch, form- 
ing raised rows of stitches, similar to knitted 
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Fig. 2.—Hatr-ritrme Frame-work Jacret.—B? 
(See Figs. 6 and 6, Page 749.) 
For pattorn and description see Supplement, No. V1, Fin. +! 


Novemper 25, 1871.] 


Crochet Border for Hoods, Capes, Jackets, etc. 


2. 


Tus border, which is shown by illustration, Fig. 1 
is used both for trimming and binding, and forms a thick 
roll. It is used for the Crochet Jacket with Basque, shown 
on page 748, and 
consists of a foun- 
dation of single cro- 
chet (six stitches 
wide) worked cross- 
wise with white 
worsted in rounds, 
going backward and 
forward, always 
passing the needle 
through underneath 
both upper veins of 
the stitches of the 

ceding round. 
-like don- 
het pattern, 














middle between the Ist and 2d rounds, 
so that the ste, stretches over two 
rounds in a slanting direction. 
Pass over the next st. (stitch) 
of the preceding round, work 
1 se. each on the following 
2st, then | ste. on the 
same vein of the st. be 
tween the Ist and 2d 
rounds, 1 se. on 
the last st. of 
the preceding 
round, as a 
transition 

to the 


1 ch. 
(chain 

stiteh). 
5th round, — 
6 se, 1 
6th round, 
1 ste., which is 
ened to the first ste. of 
the 4th round; before 
working off the stc., how- 
ever, work a second in the op- 
posite direction, in connection 
with the second ste. of the 4th round 
as shown by the illustration, work off 
the last loops together, and work 2 more 

se., Leh. 7th round,—6 se., 1 ch., then 
repeat from the 4th round. After finishing 
the crochet-work, sew a black dot in each 
double crochet diamond as shown by the illustration. 





Crochet Stitch for Jacket with Short Sleeves. 
Tus crochet stitch, which is used for the Jacket with Short 
e hould 





Sleeves shown on page 
be worked in two 


ming than for comp! 


show to advanta 
ore more suitable 
It is thickly rit 









wise, alternating with one wave stitch row and one row of double 

itches side 
side. Work on the 
foundation a com- 
mon Tunisian pat- 
tern row of a brown 
color (not too dark) 
and cast off with 
double worsted by 
adding a second 
thread of the same 
color, The ends of 
the thread must al- 





[Nee Page 744. ] 
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Fig. 11.—Crocuet Strtcw ror Basques. 
[See Page 748.] 
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Sig. 13.—Crocner Stitcu For Ficnv. 


ROCHET STITCH, which rests loosely on the foundation, is 

commenced in the 4th round. Thus 
crochet in the 4th round.—1 se, (single crochet), throw the thread over twice 
and work 1 ste. (short treble crochet), which is fastened to a stitch in the 





WORK 

Founpation 
ror Basque. 
[See Page 744.] 
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Fig. 1.—Manner or 


Kyitrep Carr. “[See Page 748.] 
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Fig. 6.—Maxnegz or makina Focnvation, Fic. 5. 
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ways be crocheted on in the following pattern row. For 
this following (second) pattern row take a lighter color or 
white, take up the stitches from the under side as in wave 
stitch, so that the preceding pr. (pattern row) forms a waved 
stitch row, and cast off the stitches singly. On the white 


Tunisian row just 

completed work with on _ N 
the same color anoth- ry 2 
er round from right to Thy RA 7 
left in the following ee Vy a 
manner: Pass thenoe- UNM aN) 

dle from the front 7 n\ PA 

again through the next “¢ iy aA \ 
brown stitch, on which 7% Ni N 

the next stitch of the A J. 

white row has been AW Ga 


worked, draw a loop VAAN 
WA 











through, take the 





































stitch of the preceding Fig. 3.—Crocurt Sritcu ror 
row also on the lle Basque.—[See Page 740.) 
for a double st.(stitch), 





and through all of the 3 st. on the needle draw one loop, working them together 
like a single crochet. Proceed in a similar manner with all the remaining 


stitches, so that a double ch row, fin- 
ished at the top with a n stitch edge, 
is formed. Cut off the worsted thread, 
fasten the last st., and work again 
with the darker color one Tuni- 
sian pr. cast off with double 
worsted; in taking up the 
stitches always pass the 
needle from the front 
through the front up- 
per chain stitch yein 
ofadoublest. In 
taking up the 
stitches for 
the fol- 
lowing 
white 

















needle 
through the 
brown. stitch- 
es from the un- 
der side, so that a 
wave stitch row is 
again formed. 



















SPRAY-WORK. 
NCOMPARABLY _ the _ best 
method of doing spra 
. to diffuse the 
Page 741.) for which purpc ) ary spr 
with fine perforations may be used. 
ing taken to sprinkle stead By this means a marvelous del- 


Fig. 7. 
Frame 











DATION FOR 
Car 












[See 











beautiful as an exquisite lithograph. 

Spray-work that will wash may be prepared as follows: A pen- 
nyworth of logwood chips, a piece of copperas the size of a wal- 
nut, and half an ounce of gum, boiled in a quart of water and 
strained. If too dark, more water can be added, and the color 
can be rendered more or less blue with more or less copperas. 
The articles should be washed carefully, with soap boiled to a 
jelly, in lukewarm 
water in which some 
gum has been melted, 
The less they are 
rubbed the better. 
The gum is to glaze 
and stiffen. A de- 
tailed description of 
this kind of work 
will be found in Har- 
per's Bazar, V 
No. 34, po 
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Fig. 10.—Crocuer Stircw ror Ficuu. 
[See Page 744.] 
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Fig. 12.—Crocuer Borprer For Basque. 
[See Page 748.] 
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: Fig. 14.—Crocner Sit nt ror JACKET. 
[See First Page.] Figs. 1-14,—CROCHET AND KNITTED AND FRAME-WORK STITCHES, BORDERS, ETC. [See Page 74 '.] 














EXAMPLE FOR 


Mrs. E. E. Norton, Newcastle, Pa., has used 
her Wheeler & Wilson Machine almost constant- 
ly since 1863; has earned and made the cloth- 
ing of her family (nine children) with it, earning 
$2 50 a day the year round, besides attending 
to her household duties; has done every de- 
ecription of sewing, even to piecing quilts; bas 
made three fine shirts a day, or three pairs of 
pantaloons in a day; and used the same needle 
@ year at a time; and the machine now is as 
good as new.—[Com.]} 


—_—_—_—_—— 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Oren all the year. Among its appliances for 
the treatment of disease are the ‘I'urkish, Russian, 
Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Move- 
ment Cure, Calisthenics, etc., etc. Full partic- 
ulars given on application. —[Com.] 





—_—_—_—__——_ 


Use no other preparation but Hall's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer for improving the growth 
and restoring the color of the hair.—{Com.] 

= 


« Wurroown’s Astama Rewxpy made me a well man.” 
O, Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 








Coryme Wunrt.—B: 
veuted Co] ying ‘Wh 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

a) 


the means of the newly-in- 
patterns:may be transferred 
‘Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
-whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A TALE FOR THE TIMES! 
Mrs, H. B, STOWE'S 
LATEST AND BEST. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
“MY WIFE AND |; 


OR, 
\ Harry Henderson’s Histery.” 
; 480 pp. 12mo. Ex. Clo., $1 75. 
ILLUSTRATED 


‘WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS, 
By EL L. Srernens. 








‘This charming novel is Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, in 
many most thoughtful and complete book. 
It is eminently a ‘Book for the times,’ and giving, as 
it does, Mrs, Stowe’s individual ideas about the much 
vexed Woman Question, including marriage, divorce, 

legislation, and all the rights claimed by the 
clamorons, is spicy enough even for this wearled news- 
paper age. It has already excited widespread interest ; 
so much so that English publishers have arranged for 
{ts fesue in Great Britain, and it is also in course of 
translation into French, German, and Swedish. It is 
fabook which, treating of exciting topics in Mra, Stowe's 
own charming style, with a large share of ‘Beecher 
Sense’ and characteristic touches of fancy, eparkling 
dialogue, and merry humor, will be eagerly sought for.” 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, ° 
(and 9% & 96 Murray 8t.), New York. 


———$—< 


FANS. 


TIFFANY & C0, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y., 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
COLORS, SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


HA | R.~ HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


NOW THE FASHION. 
%4 inches long, weight 2% oz, only $5. 
98 inches Jone, weight 23y oz., only $8. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $750. 
83 inches long, welght $0z., oaly ee 
\ Only importer who retalls, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
b 687 Broadway, near Amity St, and 
, 951 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C. 0. D, 


’ LunpBORGS 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladics, Micwen, sors and Children, of all ages and 
izes, He fnrnish-s all the Patterns issued with this 
Paper, Iluetra‘1 Catalogne sent free. Address 

J. B, SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 









-has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 









Ze 
n 


work finished, 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


Iurostzss of GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


and 
the general demand. 


WALTHAM 





A®SORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOMB GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 
PIECES. . 


BALL, BLAOK, & CO., 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





OCOLGATH & 00’8 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 

















Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, { 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 

hyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 

work, ‘Xieo G@uipure and Point Lace 

and all materials for making the 


818 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


(Successors to Strasbarger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
‘Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES’ SIZE). 
WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
:  §65 & 567 Broadway, N. Y. 







e 
We make only one . ad have but one price for our 
Pianos, which are all: Me nats thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried mate! ‘and have sovdén octaves—rosewood caso— 
carved legs and! square grand overstrung scale 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no its, 
‘and allow no commissions or discounts to any 2ne. Thisex- * 
Piano for $290, which isaboat the 
deal for | natrements siinilar to 
Ty od OO por oma 
salve, to cat 
bite can prove by Ia to 
era Fofwsort, and everybody eet are ‘excloded 
avery pecaiblity of algle Gen of commlation 
you with a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
Snce and nt unqasstionable; andif the instrument ieln any 
jor to any Piano made in the known world at any price, 
to sees eal te dayy trial, Instead of 
‘you order a Plano sent, we have one request to 
‘that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
Please send for our Circulars coz- 
Rerticolare ‘and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in Qhirty-five States and Territories, who are using oor 
‘Pianos. STATES PI tothe 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 805 Brondwav. “ ~ 


SHALLI 
TRIM MY 
DRESS. 
uiring first-class Help can be supplied at once by 
calling at 49 Bleecker Street. GIRLS in want of 


good situations should call on or write to A. & F. In- 
Nigence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 


GAD AMONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$425 Hxpenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfrod, Me. 






8 Trimmed Dress Patterns for $1 00, 
10 Patterns Drees Trimmings for 60c. 
GEORGE H. FIELD, 

15 New Charch 8t,, N. ¥. 





STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

‘The works of the Gorham Company are 


very extensive, enabling them to employ 


the most accomplished talent in designing, 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saving 
machinery and method of manufacture, thus 
reducing the cost and 4ringi., -hese beau- 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


United States Money Orders. 
i GRAPHIC Illustrated Weekly 


Paper can now be supplied regularly to every 
part of the Unitect States by sending direct to the Office, 
in London, a Mon 55 Order (which can now be obtained 
in any town In th Jnited States and Canada), 

One Year’s Su _ription, One Pound Sixteen Shil- 
lings. This will clude the Christmas and all Extra 
Numbers publist 


A Free Copy at specimen will be sent on application. 








Means will be taken that the papers shall be deliv- 
ered free from injury every week, 60 that the number 
will not only be of interest at the moment, but, bound 
into Volumea, become a handsome Book for the Draw- 
ing-room Table. 

‘The extraordinary success of THE GRAPHIC in 
Europe is due in a t measure to the number and 
high quality of its illustrations, drawn by a number of 
distinguished Paintera, many of whom have hitherto 
held aloof from pictorial publications, The reputa- 
tion THE GRAPHIC has now obtained has been also 
assisted by the number of its artists and correspond- 
ents in all parta of the world, thus making the journal 
of interest to all. 

The money order must be made payable to 

E. MANSFIELD, - 
THE GRAPHIC, 
. 190, Strand, London. 
The forthcoming Christmas Double Number will be 


of unusual interest. The 8 ual in quantity to 
8 one-volume novel, will be len by be 


WILKIE COLLINS. 
It will aleo contain Eleven P: of high-class a 
in; and ‘a handsome print sultable for framing, to be 
ent 
“SAVED.” 


The Christmas Double Number will be published at 
One Shilling, and will be included in all subscriptions 
made before Dec. 16, 1871. 








S 190, STRAND, LONDON. 








Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
DENSLOW & 





“ 

BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil known! Fire test over 
50°. A lighted lamp may be up- 
set and broken without fear of 
explosion or fire. Recommended 
the Fire Underwriters of 

.Y. For sale by all Grocers and 
& in the U.8, Dxnstow 
& 180 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 
84 & Calvert St., Baltimore; 51 8, Water St., Chicago. 


















NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), ‘ 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and PINE SILVHBR-PLATHD WARE. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
The oldest and best Music School in the countt 
ta ah neha ot Vaan aE Areata ta Co Mot Langage 
inetranmen: jarmol 8 ern 
All Applications for Admission mast be made at the = ae 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 


ENOCH q SAPOLIO 
MORGAN'S gms, —_-For General Household Purposes, 
SONS’ AISS\ BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever, for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholeeale, 111 eT asntneton St. N.Y. 


1909. 








[November 25, 1871, 


——————_, 


C. 6. GUNTHER'S sun 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR ENTIRE sT0ck 


LADIES FURS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid aseortments, incleding 
NOVELTIES, 


‘all at lower prices than last season. 
Astrakhan Sacques, 
in every quality and at low figures 
Their usual large lines in 
Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla, 
A select assortment of 
Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
Black & Silver Foxes, 
of special importations. 
For Robes for Carriage and 
Sleigh use, 


including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 


A full assortment of 


Children’s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 


NN. B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 


Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish, 


For Trimmings in large variety on hand 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





MERINO 


UNDERWEAR 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 


Fine Furnishings 
UNRIVALED, 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


637 BROADWAY. 


R. H. MACY. 


‘We are now gnd shall be reeelving throaghos! by 
seaso! sel m™m sy 
OUT ARECT from we 


Including all the novelties, which we sball eo 
lowest possible price. 
FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENE 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK 


A besntifal and useful fs the Univers) Por 
pe ea Ce ft Men nel 
res an .! mi 
ofS cents Address, T- B. DOOLITT 


$ for an ELEGANT WARDROBE: 
WALNUT and DAMIASK. 8° 7 
9 PA i Wurrranunz & Co.,64 Bway 5+ 


Novemper 25, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


751 





THE CELEBRATED 





et — 
‘Trade-Mark. Patented 1668. 


BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For fall and winter wear, in a beautiful shade of 


JHT BLACK. 


Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
thronghont the United States, 

wa Purchasers will know these Goods, as # ticket 
In attached! to each plece, bearing a pleturé of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 

ard Ny BER AG ey Ne Gen 

427 an roadway, New 

Si ienters Of this Brand for ‘the United State, 






INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 
FOR | $100. 


2 Flannel Bands... 
2 Barrow Coats.. 
2 Flannel Skirts. 













6 Linen Shirts. 
6 Night Dresses. 










1 Basket, farnished.. 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks. 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl 
1 “Eureka” Diaper... 
A Set of Linen Dispers. 
1 Rubber Bib... 
2 Quilted Bibs . 
1 Lace Cap..... . 











$100 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had npon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ber, aud from the best materials, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T., 
NEW YORK. 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June $7, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The moat perfeet Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 

So mmple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-bole with ft than the most expesienced hand can 
work witboat it. Every stitch ts taken with the most 
Perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
ti away with pricking the fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holea, They give universal satisfaction. La- 
divs who ase them aay that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the 
wreck of their introduction, 

The moat Hberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Drv-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling its wanted every where, 

Soin bles and terme, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention, Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N.Y. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving te Consumers, 


Parties inquire how to yet Bp clubs. Onr answer is, 
fend for Price-List, and a Clnb form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making # large aaving to con- 
#umers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


$1 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


He NESS 


‘The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use: Has bat one 
newdlic! A Child can Ran it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town, Send forCircniar and Sample Stock- 
to RINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


IENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
AGED Named atnes mo amare 


Stixsox & Co., Fine art s, Portland, 

















A T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
LONG AND SQUARE, 
SOME EXTRA ELEGANT, 


Recently purchased considerably below the present 
market value, viz. : 


FILLED SQUARE SHAWIS, $150 each, 
Formerly $250. 


RICHER QUALITIES AT PROPORTIONATELY 
LOW PRICES. 


DELHI SHAWLS, 
HANDSOMELY MARKED 
I BLACK AND WHITE, 
$85 and upward. 


PLAIN CENTRE SHAWLS, 
with 
HANDSOME BORDERS AND CORNERS, 
$30 each and upward. 


With 
A CHOICE SELECTION 
of 


INDIA SCARFS, &. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH AND TENTH STREETS. 


OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


SHAWLS. 
15,000 LONG WOOL SHAWLS, 90 PER CENT. lees 
than manofacturers’ prices. 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
‘The largest and cheapest stock to be found in tho 
country, 








VELVETS. 


Black and Colored Trimming Velveta. Cloaking Vel- 
vets of the fist quality, 


GENUINE FURS. 
FUR SLEIGH AND LAP ROBES, 


LINENS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHITE 
GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
LADIES' AND INFANTS' WARDROBES. 
CARPETS. 

MOQUETTE, AXMINSTER, WILTON, VELVET, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, MATS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


900 PIECES ENGLISH TAPESTRY CARPETS AT 
LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND STRIPED TERRIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED FRENCH SATINS, 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAINS, 
WINDOW HOLLANDS, SHADES, CORNICES, &. 


Purchasers visiting the City are cordially invited to 
ve our stock a careful examination, which will at all 
be found very attractive, at the lowest prices, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 
TRADE- MARK. 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIAT,” 
4 NEW ARTICLE, 

Iwented and manufsc- 
tured exclusively by the 
NOR & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOS8I- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
4 Shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
PULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misson’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 


desci superior In quality and style to any 
floris made ntl Countiy. and fully equal to the best 
prices, 














loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


Fall lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, st H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.8, 47 & 49 ite St., N. 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 

Ie Brown’s Shaksperian Almanac for 
187%. It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations 
from the Bard of Avon. Its principal features, how- 
ever, are the Seven Cuts illustrating the Ghoet Scene 
a facbeth, and an Plominated Rrontispiecs represent- 
in ‘Lear battlli orm; Young Amer- 

: - ‘7 lite, We, ac. 


ica into the , Weedy ways of 
Twelve of teen copies 3 this work wil be’ sent free 
repaid, ‘to an} rson who judiciously 
distribute them in Ria locality. Addrees 
Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 
@1 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Solicited by MUNN & CO. 
TENT Publishers of Scientific A 
can, 87 Park Row, New York. 


‘Twenty-five years’? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with fall 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 95 cents. 


$9 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
e Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vu 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterna is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size at @ moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easi) 
understood by those not accustomed to making 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra’ in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is rable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
drevemakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the Uuited States, What Worth 
ia to Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highest 
putbority. a all matters pertaining to -teahton. We 

ve carefully prepared a catalogue of con- 
taining over two handred figures, showing ee ceding 
fsehions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes ander 10. On receipt of Postage stamp, the 
above cat ie will be sent to an: ress free of 
chat In this catal will be found a list of two 
valuable premiama, of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of theee premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 


have no parallel, ‘an offer in which thousands of fam!- 
ues will be benefited, and will, we trast, be the means 
ot adding much to the comfort and economy of eve! 

househ We are confident that this premium will 


be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—neaa the tol- 
Jowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wileon Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two difterent 
Sewing Machines, one called the KI liptic, the other 
called tho Wheeler & Wilson. The Eluptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It iso light that a child 
can run it with ease; or au invalid, whose strength is 
safficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is tmpoesible to convey by language a 
Uthe of the merits belon; to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To seo it pe form the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embrolderin 4 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, Inging, etc., tt 
seems more like a thing of Ufe than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be chan, in 
& moment to sult apy material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine In a family is almont 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman's fine ahirt can be 
made In three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pleats, In less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
gueation of hours to one of minute. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not se ) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young.” We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 





FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


fagures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 

az FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -c 
4z- SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 








Price in Baplnd Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler 4 Wilson 08 985.00 
N Simger - - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Hewe - = 85.00 65.00 
Wilson Shattle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor fa any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDAVIT—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
wilson Sewing Machine Oo perecesliy cppeared Satore 
we. and made ‘thas the above prices arc correct, and takea 

bim from Cireslars published In the United States and 
Yogiand ‘wader the corporate names ef the Companies manu- 


facturing eald machines. FRED. 8) 
tert of the Cours of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga to., 0. 


The Wizson Srwiro Macurwrs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 
BLACK TE. 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes, For sale 


every where. And for eale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church $t.,.N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circula: 


GLYCHERINE CAKE. 


Raworze’s Torcer Girorruve Caxs is unequaled for 
‘Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

simples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Bireerine. For sale by draggieta Manx & Rawotsr, 
Manufactarers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 
Fee ene hain ADAMS & CO, Boston. > 

















Valuable New Books, 


POULISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: 2 th 
History of the Phenomena and Life ore lobe. 
uy Eviséx Reovcs. Translated oy. the late B. B. 

o 





Riodwara. end Halted by Hen ‘oodward. With 
aps and Iilustrati and o May - 
ed in Colors 870, Cloth, 96 OV. Fane Mape prin 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE WM. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewzy. With Frontia- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expreesly for this Almauac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including E; Aseria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asin Mingr, aad Phonicia, 
By Purr Situ, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 13mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HANNAH. A Novel. By the Author of “John Hall- 
fax." 8v0, Paper, 50 cents, z 


KINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuazues Kixcs.er. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





roots pina & Baorusas wil send any of their 
1) mail, Postage prepaid, to t 
United States, on receipt of the price, Pe 


ADIES! _ 


_Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 

lll prevent the hair from 

falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists } at $1.00 per bottle. 


“ OF MO8S ROSES.” A superb 

BOUQUET sew Chromo, made byt. Prune 
& Co,, is given FREE GRATIS to every subecriber to 
the STAR SPANGTED BANNER for 1672 A large 
40-column paper, improved and enlarged, equal fo 
Ledger in size. A’ paper for every family fireside, and 
for EVERY BODY. 10 years established. Charming 
Stories, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and valuable information. 
It exposes Swindles and Bosnbuge.<Ont 76 ctn. a year, 
8 moe. for only 10ctn, Address er, Hinedale i: 


ICKES’ 
ECLEOTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


RLS | One package of Prof. Lros’ Macic Come 
1 « Poon will Instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy masaive Curls, in every case, or moncy re 
funded. 2% cent per packages postpaid, or three for 
S0centa. E HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mase. 


WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Rell Nast's Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy ae further particulars, 
inquire of or address —§ AVERY BIL! 
re Harper & B 


__ HORACE WAT 
A Great Offer.— im Ne 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mzi.opEons, 
Oxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
At RXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
éMonTH, OF will take @ portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











RiSLES Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-Lint, to Great Wrst- 
xan Gux Worns, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Gans, Revolv- 


ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wat 


HARPER'S. PERIODICHLS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WREKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


CW New Subscribers will be supplied with either Ha 
pun’s Magazinn, Hare's Weexcy, or Hanren's Ba- 
Zaz, the present time to the ond af the year 1872, 












Macazor, One Year......$400 

Harpru's Werxcy, One Year...... 

Bazar, One Year.. 

Hanxrer's Magazine, Hagren's Weexcy, and Harrer's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Eztra Copy of either the Magazine, Wexxcy, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniuens at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 

‘for $20 00, sithout extra copy. 

o Poetage within the United States is for the 

Macaznrr % cents a gest for the Waekes or Bazar 

20 cents a ir, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada mnet be accompanied with 

94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Wrzxcr or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. postage 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for Jane and December of each  Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time {s specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber hes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Waxxtry and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the subscriber's sodrese vi tobe changed, 

old and new one must ven. 

Bt remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Hazren & Buoruns is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tens ror ADVERTISING It Hanpxa’s Prevontcars. 
Harper's Me .—Whole Page, $800; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Addreas HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETI&. 


A morugs, in a toy-shop 
with her little eon, got the 
assistant to wind up a toy 
mouse, and set it running 
on the floor to see if her 

Nked it. He looked at 
it, and then exclaimed, 
“Oh, mamma, I don’t want 
that: we've got lots of ’em 
at home, and don't have to 
wind ‘em up, elther !” 


———— 
AHanypvyTune—Fortune, 
It is not common metre. 


——-— 

What is the difference be- 
tween a preserved herring 
and a fat earthenware man- 
ufacturer ?—Oncis a potted 
bloater, and the other is a 
bloated potter. 


—_——— 
Mixixa rx Soorery—Tak- 
ing grog with your friends. 


Th f bub- 
e pl tuses of bul 
ble companies: are generally 
fignrative. : 


——— 
Plowboys make bad shop: 
men: they have generally 
picked up a,nasty ‘abit of 
ing their hand in the till. 
—~—— 


A Norsy Pixce or Croox- 
¥eRy—The cup that cheers, 


ean 
“Can you tell me of what 
race of men Napoleon Bo- 
nay was descended 7” 
Course I can” (Cori- 


can). 
“Well, why don't you?” 
—_——_-—. 
A Movine Sozws—A game 
of chesa, 


ade ete 
Where do all the ogly 
countrywomen come from 
—From the City of the 
Plains, to be sure. 


gee 

Do miners never rise be- 
cause they so often go 
down in the world? 


——-—_—_ 
Ought not a hermit to 
call his housea man-shun ? 


ee geri 
To Avtuors.—It is not 
wrong to write if you right 
wrong. 
——-__. 
Cuxar Gexgrosity—Gliv- 
ing a piece of your mind. 
acerca 


Morro ror a Frexon Ex- 
1tx—“ Absinthe makes the 
heart grow fonder.” 

as 

Tug Last GLAss BEFORE 
gone to Bep—The look- 
ing-glass. 


—>—_ 
Tur Pace vor a Prox1o 
—The Sandwich Islands, 


‘Garrat or G) & 
‘Tun Cenraz or Gravity Nr ae 
—A comic song-book. 7 
—_.— “ tre Waki carly! ws " 
An Ingenious toy for If you're Waking, call me Early!” (1 a.m.) 'Ullo a Door Open ! 
ae lod by ecattering the passen- ZILLA'S LOCK. 
which explodes by mac! - 
gers in every dination Dellghtal tack to rear the Dear lock! that once on Zilla’s neck 
fender thought, and teach the young idea how to—ex- Midst thy fair ners slept 
plode! Could not we havesomething else of thie kind Or floated with the Iden ep 
suited for our cpungetere- say a railway with excur- Which mourn, of thee bereft; 


sion trains, fill all the latest casualties? The 
only drawback we can see to the {dea is that it might 
inspire children with a desire to be railway directors 
when they grew up. ° 


Rox-ro.t Crrmss—Any French towns, 
anges, 


Francs Reougisrenxp.—What used to be called la 
belle France is now called a Vale of Thiers, 


——_ 
The last cup of a frolic is generally the hic-cup, 
—— 
Pore-ravsenp |—A correspondent of acontem 
+ of beer apicce asthe average 


mentions eighteen quarts 
evening's cane in Germany. ‘No wonder it is often 
called Jar-many! 


Att ror Mongsy.—Jack Damyan and his wife have 

started on their wedding-tour. The lady's chief 

attraction is ber income. In this case Jack's friends 
call the usual period of seclusion the money-moon. 


“Now, then, Old 'Un, Shell 





VOICES OF 


Out, or—" 


Or on her brow a prisoner wast, 
‘With light blue ribbon tied; 

Or m responsive to her breast 
As Zilla laughed or sighed. 

Dear lock! transformed by human art, 

1 a ee in 

as @ acl ‘e— 

The sacred sign of love. 

Dear lock !—but ob! to think if thou 
My love dost only mock— 

To think if thou wert only one 
Of thousands “ kept in stock!” 


— 
A New Version or aN Oup Versx—Loathe the poor 
Indian! 


—>— 
Trar-Doors—Carriage doors. 


acme ages 
‘Tux west Tink to Cot Corn—When it aches, 





BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


DisstPATED TRADESMAN (fo the expostulations of the minister). “Ye're aye Crackin’ at me about my Drinkin’, Sir, but you don’t 


consider iny Thirst!” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE NIGHT. 


Shut Out! 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


Hrogen1an Sonoot-Maerer. ‘Get out wid ye! Don’t 
I know ye'd stand there and lie yerself black in the 
face widout once changing color, ye spalpeen !” 


——_ 
A Pxog-nostioation—The promise of an abundant 
harvest. 
A Wetooms Surp at any Turs—Friendship, 


——_. 

A Wartez-Srout—A teetotal speech. 
—>— 

A Mint Avtuorrry—Lamb (or he ought to be). 


—-—_. 
Because a man who attends a flock of she 
shepherd makes it no reason that a man who 

cows should be a cow-ard. 


—-__. 
When is a small fish-pond like a bird-cage ?—When 
there is a perch in it. 


— 

Voltaire, having paid some high compliments to the 
celebrated Haller, was told that Haller was not in the 
habit of speaking so favorably of him. “Ah!” said 
Voltaire, with an alr of philosophic indulgence, “I dare 
Say we are both of us very much mistaken.” 


isa 
ceps 








“G-n-rr-r-r!” the Night Nurse. 


| 
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Tax Best Hocrtaou By 
e 


inting their cheeks, by the remark that “it ate 
ese harrafal thin fot # lady to redden ber owt ace 
ibor’s character.’ 





plexion than to blacken her neigh! 
—_—— 
Fasnionan.e Cirncirs—Round dances. 
A negro, passing ulong the street, was astonisbe: v 
ne jo1 

hear a voice call Ou "How d’ye do, Mares Murze* 
how d'ye do, Snowball ?” and, on observed = 
P ed froma parrot in « splendid It cage. 

“Ah, Masea Parrot,” eaid “eae 
here—you lib in a gold houre now; me re 
fader very well: he lib in de bush.” 

——— 
AN UPSETTING SIN. 

Dr. M‘Cosh, president of Princeton College, tele tk 
story of a negro whe raved earnestly thas be and ti 
colored bret might preserved from whs be 
called their“ upsettin’” sins. 

“‘Bradder,” said one of his friends, st the dow 4 

e meeting, “you ain le ; 
the meeting, ‘ ain't got de bang of dat ar wort 
it’s ‘ besettin’ 7, HOt “a in'.’” 

“« Brudder, lied the other,“ tf dat'veo, itm. Be 
I was a-prayin’ de Lord to save us from de em = 
toxication, and if dat ain't a upecttin’ sia,] cu 
what am!" 


“THE NEW COLOR—" WARRANTED FAST." 


Constantia. “Georgy dear" (never so dear as when shopping) “1d Ut 


that Shade; it just suits me!" 
Poor Groce (who means what he says). “1 wish to Goodness it didn't” 


fe eS 
itéasure. de 
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Fig. 1.—Prain-watsy Hovse Dress (with Cut Parer Patrer). Fig. 2.—Srreer Dress. Fig. 8.—Dixxer Dress. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Plain-waist House Dress, with Apron-front Over-Stirt and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 90 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Hail, on Receipt of Tuenty-five Cente.) 


Tot 


eee eee sent 


Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Pxatx-waist House Dress (with 
Cor Paper Parrery). In compliance with 
numerous requests from those of our readers 
who prefer plain waists to the basques and polo- 
naises 80 much worn, we give this week a pat- 
tern of a stylish suit of this kind, copied from a 
new and elegant Paris model, and consisting of 
a beautifully fitting plain waist, apron-front over- 
skirt, and walking skirt. ‘he original is of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with folds and pleatings 
of the material and fringe of the same color. 
The waist is lengthened at the bottom, and the 
skirt is worn over it, so as to avoid the unsightly 
gap between the waist and skirt in case of the 
slipping of the latter, a precaution which is much 
needed, now that the skirt and waist are seldom 
if ever sewed together. The over-skirt is draped 
gracefully at the sides under a Watteau fold. 
The skirt is slightly longer than the ordinary 
walking skirt, just touching the ground in the 
back. Belt with sash ends, trimmed with folds 
and fringe. 

‘The pattern is furnished in nine even sizes, 
from 80 to 46 inches, bust measure. ‘To tuke 
the size, pass a tape measure entirely around the 
body, under the arms, across the largest part of 
the shoulder-blades, and two inches abdve the 
fullest part of the chest, drawing it rather tight- 
ly. This is the only measure required. If the 
bust measure is an odd size, always send for the 
next size larger; for instance, if it is 37 inches, 
send for 88 inches, and in making it up take 
deeper seams than are allowed in the pattern. 








' DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tui pattern comprises four articles—plain 
waist, apron-front over-skirt, walking skirt, and 
sash end of belt. 

Pain Watst.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and sleeve. ‘The front of the 
waist is fitted by two darts on each side. The 
back is fitted with side forms, which extend to the 
middle of the armhole. ‘The back can be made 
either whole or with a seam through the middle., 
In the latter case, the two lines of perforations 
in the middle are cut ont, and the back is seamed 
up to the neck. Jf made without a seam, the 
V is taken up in the lining only, the same as 
the V on the shoulder. The material is extend- 
ed three inches below the waist line, and is left 
open on the hips. The perforations show the 
length of the waist. The neck is cut high, and 
finished with a cord. The waist is closed down 
the front with ten buttons and button-holes. A 
row of stitching on each side of the button-holes 
finishes the front. The half-flowing sleeves aro 
sewed into the armholes plain. They are left 
open at the outside seam about eight inches above 
the bottom, and are trimmed with fringe three 
inches wide surmounted by a fold two inches 

* wide of the material, which is edged with gros 
grain of the samecolor. ‘The perforations show 
where to baste up the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to take up the darts, to 
take up the V in the middle of the back, to 
baste the side forms, the length of the waist, and 
the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back the hem in front. An out- 
Iet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, and a quarter of an 
inch for all other seams. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing. If alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or short, take from or 
add an equal quantity at the top and bottom, 
keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 2 yards. 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, an 
eighth of a yard. 

Buttons, 10. 

APRON-FRONT Over-Skirt. —This pattern is 
in five pieces—apron front, side gore for the 
front, back breadth, side gore for the back, and 
Watteau fold for the side. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid making a seam. Cut the two front 
gores, the two side gores for the back, and the 
Watteau folds for each side laid lengthwise of 
the goods. The back edge of the front side gore 
is laid in four side pleats turning upward two 
inches below the top. The front edge of the 
back gores is laid in three deep pleats turning 
upward two inches below the top. Then double 
the Watteau fold, bring the two notches evenly 
together, and place it between the side seams, 
even with the corresponding notches at the top. 
Two inches above the lower edge of the side 
seams and fold are three notches; bring them 
evenly together, and sew the seam ; then sew all 
the seams of the skirt, and lay the fold evenly 
with the lines of perforation, thus forming the 
Watteau fold. Cut an opening in the middle 
of the back breadth at the top eight inches long, 
and hem it forthe lap. The front and side gores 
are sewed plain on the belt. The gores on each 
side of the back breadth are laid in small side 
pleats turning backward. The back breadth is 
gathered and sewed to the belt, which laps in 
the back. Cut two tapes twelve inches long, 
and tack them to the belt on each side of the 
opening, and to the skirt at the perforations. 
Put the pattern together by the notches to pre- 
yent mistakes, The notches on the side seams 
show where to lay the pleats. The perforations 
show how to form the fold, and where to tack 
the tapes inthe back. The over-skirt is trimmed 
with fringe three inches deep, surmounted by a 
fold two and a half inches wide edged with gros 
grain. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 4 yards. 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, a 
quarter of a yard. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘Warxixe Sxrat.—This pattern is in four 
pleces—front gore, one side gore, and three 
straight breadths for the back. Only half the 
pattern is given. The front and side gores are 
sewed to the belt plain. he full breadths are 
gathered and sewed to the belt. The skirt is 
trimmed with a kilt pleating twelve inches wide, 
surmounted by a row of fringe three inches deep, 
and 2 fold two and a half inches wide edged with 
gros grain. If the skirt is too long or too short, 
take from or add to the bottom, always keeping 
the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 5}¢ yards, 

Quantity of fringe, 43¢ yards. 

Quantity of gros grain, cut on the bias, a quar- 
ter of a yard. 

Sasu Enp For THE Bett.—Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given, and sew on the belt with 
the over-skirt. A flat bow, or loops of the ma- 


terial, are set above the sash ends. Trim with 
fringe, folds, and gros grain piping. 
Fig. 2.—Strert Dress. Skirt of blue faille, 


trimmed with flounces of the material. Black 
and white striped poplin over-skirt, edged with 
a blag ilk ruche edged on each side with white 
lace, dia black and white fringe. Blue faille 
vest. Basque-waist of the material of the over- 
skirt, and trimmed in the same manner. Black 
velvet hat, with white feather. 

Fig. 8.—Dnerer Dress. Maroon Irish pop- 
lin dress, trimmed with folds and scallops of the 
material, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Decemprr 2, 1871. 











Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 


-other Illustrated Newspaper. 


ee 


ar Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenjent BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers, 

For Terms, etc., ste Advertisement on page 767. 

Yam Cut Paper Patterns of the Plain - waist 
House Dress, with Apron -front Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent, 
prepaid, by mail, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents, For Complete List of Cut Pa- 
per Patterns published see Advertisement in Num- 
46. Dealers supplied at the usual discount, 

I~ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choue variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Redin- 
goles, Fackets, Talmas, Paletots, Fichus, and Cra- 
vats; Children’s Dresses and Wrappings ; Fancy- 
work Articles for Holiday Gifts, Footstools, Chair 
Cushions, ete., ete. 

t@p~ “THE Lovers oF ARDEN” will be re- 
sumed in our next Number, and continued thence- 
Jorth, without interruption, until the close, 





FAMILY STEALING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAVE just been reading the story of a 

little girl who was alienated for life from 
her father because he made her wear two 
figs strung around her neck to punish her 
for having stolen them from the dinner-ta- 
ble. How great was her sin, or how incom- 
mensurate the punishment, history furnish- 
es us no aggravating or extenuating circum- 
stances by which to judge; but I desire to 
protest against the unwisdom and injustice 
of calling such an act stealing, or of assum- 
ing for a moment that there can be any such 


thing as stealing between parents and httle | 


children. It may be disobedience, and if 
not suppressed, it may lead to theft—but 
theft it is not; and if it were, I would not 
let a child think so. There are pitfalls 
enough for his little soul to stumble into 
without leading him out of his path to throw 
him into one that he would never have found 
of himself. 

Every thing that tends to create a division 
of interests between parents and children 
should be discouraged. Every thing that 
tends to create unity should be fostered. Itis 
never too early to make a child feel his owner- 
ship of home—not the ownership of tyranny 
and selfishness, but of affection and attach- 
ment. Let him have his share of the pre- 
prietorship in all its comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries. 1 do not know what the law 
would say, but they are his. The rights of 
a child are the strongest in the world. His 
absolute inability to defend them throws an 
immense burden upon grown-up people. He 
owns every thing he is born to. The wealth 
of his father is his by divine right. All that 
his parents can do—what they are strictly 
bound to do—is to pass over his property 
to him in such measure, by such means, as 
shall be most for his welfare. To talk of his 
stealing figs from his father’s table is absurd, 





The table is his, figs, father, and all. He 
must keep his little hands off, because it is 
not good manners to put them on, because 
he will get his fingers sticky and soil his 
frock, because the time for figs is not yet, 
and he must not take his till Kate and Mary 
and Frank have theirs; but not in the least 
because the tigs belong to somebody else, and 
not him. And if ‘his little confused, fum- 
bling, twilight soul half thinks it is stealing, 
does not rightly know the difference, soothe 
away the vagueness, or hush it away by si- 
lence. One sin at a time is enough for him 
to be saddled with. If he has been ordered 
not to touch the figs, there is a clear case of 
disobedience. Let it stand out by itself, not 
be mixed in with something else. If noth- 
ing has ever been said to him about it, 
wherein does his fault consist? But chil- 
dren are such conscientious little wretches 
that they will often show sigus of guilt when 
a wise man will be puzzled to defive it. The 
part of wisdom is not to multiply iniquities, 
but to diminish them. Bessie had got into a 
habit—a mere habit—of waking up in the 
night and going to her mother’s room. Pres- 
ently her mother told her she must not come 
into her room again unless she wassick. The 
very next night I was awakened, and aware 
of a little midget pawing rapidly over the 
head of my bed with speechless but ferocious 
resolution, and down snuggled Bessie, not 
half awake, and in a minute not even that. 
In the morning, and in the full possession of 
her senses, conscious crime gnawed at Bes- 
sie’s heart, and when she heard her mother’s 
step coming in search of her she for an in- 
stant contemplated concealment. But her 
mother was wise enough to pass it over 
slightly, and it was with great relief that 
Bessie bounced np after she was gone, and 
cried, “She didn’t care a bit!” 

And Bessie was not the least harmed by 
it, though that evil and bitter thing, “a 
strict disciplinarian,” might have made ont a 
first-class case of disobedience and evasion. 
It was nothing of the sort. It was strict 
obedience and admirable invention, showing 
a fertility of resource while half asleep that 
promised well for future usefulness when 
wide awake. 

It seems to me it is always best to make 
out as little sin as possible; to assume as 
much good intent as possible; to attribute 
innocent motives, and call a child good for 
the sake of inducing him to become so; to 
dispense with rules, and not make much ado 
about nothing. Why should a parent be 
constantly coming out with a flat-footed 
command, and bringing his will face to face 
with his child’s? It is sometimes, doubtless, 
unavoidable, but it 1s not very often. Chil- 
dren, as a general thing, do not need to be 
ordered about, or to be kept back with a 
sword. They are amenable to the law. writ- 
ten in their hearts. They learn very early 
to understand the relations of figs and cake, 
and pie and preserves, if they are treated like 
reasonable beings and interested friends. 
But if they are put under ban; if no confi- 
dence is reposed in them, and no discretion 
is expected of them; if their constitutional 
government is simply “ you shall” and “ you 
shall not ;” if they are made to go in leading- 
strings, and dainties are locked away from 
them, and every thing is the property of 
their parents, and they have no rights in the 
sugar-bowl and jam-pot which their elders 
are bound to respect, but stand on the same 
footing with the beggar-boy in the streets— 
why, it would be very strange if they should 
not steal the figs; and were the case left to 
me, I should make the father wear them 
around his neck, and draw the string tight. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bottom’s Bars. 


Y DEAR LEO,—I hope that you have 
walked a great deal in this superb 
autumn weather, keeping your eyes and ears 
and mind open, for there seems to be no sea- 
son of the year in which the human frame is 
in such equable play. Coleridge speaks of 
the sadness of the spring and of the autamn, 
and thinks the last to be the deeper. But I 
find myself musing, as I stroll through the 
Ramble in the Park, that to a man of expe- 
rience the melancholy of a hope that can not 
be fulfilled is not less than that of apparent 
decay. Yet I will not suffer myself to follow 
Coleridge—indeed, those who have attempt- 
ed it have often suffered—for it is of a very 
different subject that I wish to speak to you. 
It is, indeed, true that I was thinking of that 
remark of Coleridge the other day as I sat 
sunning myself in a pleasant path, and 
Claudio joined me and told me the morn- 
ing’s news. I don’t know why we spoke 
of Shakespeare, but we did, although it was 
only eleven o’clock in the day and in a pleas- 
ure park of the great city. The circum- 
stances were as incongruous aa reading 
Homer in Saint Rainbow's. 
My companion said that of all the conceits 
in the great poet nothing seemed to him more 
purely ludicrous th.m the caressing love of 
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Titania for Bottom with the aas’s can: 
and he smiled as if freehly amused by th. 
comic thought. But it seems to me the mot 
natural thing in the world. Shakespean 
held up the mirror, and what is 80 comnon 
and so obvious as those cars upon Bottom! 
Claudio looked at me askance, but, as I pax 
somebody approaching, I remarked that w+ 
could now test the point, for, unless I was 
greatly mistaken, I saw Bottom coming with 
Titania upon hisarm. Apparently there were 
only a gentleman and Jady sauntering along 
the path, but I had recognized Piccolo and 
his bride—a simple, amiable, pleasant pair, 
over whom the nuptial benediction had very 
recently been spoken. 

We watched them as they approached 
It was not, indeed, a wood near Athens in 
which we were; and it was not a midsum. 
mer’s night, but an autumn morning. Yet 
no Greek pair in fact or fable were ever ain. 
cerer lovers, or saw more beauty in the world, 
or felt more joy in life and in esch other. 
We all love lovers, as we do children, with 
@ good-natured fondness; and it is because 
love itself is immortal youth, and they who 
love never really grow old. What honest 
simplicity they show! and it is not ridiculous, 
although we smile. Indeed, one of my pleas 
ures in this great town is sometimes to break- 
fast at the newest and finest hotel, whither 
the young votaries of Hymen from ont of 
town always hie, and observe the pretty 
ways of the bright-plumaged bridal flock. 
Life has no such pure holiday. The air of 
importance in the youth, born of the sudden 
sense of his protecting relation and the m 
sponsibility which he has undertaken, is co- 
riously mingled with the quite other sense 
of excessively new clothes, and a basbfal 
fecling that they are flagrantly suggestive 
of the utter novelty of his position. But 
this is superficial, and beneath it all is the 
ineffably serene satisfaction of the newly 
married man. What is ite secret, Leo! 1 
indeed, can only speculate upon it. But is 
it not a pardonable vanity, a natural pride, 
not only that a woman (and such a woman!) 
has selected him from all mankind, but thst 
the fact is now made manifest to all man- 
kind? 

Piccolo approached, and Titania bung upon 
his arm. There were all the joyfal serenity 
and bashfulness in his mien which I have 
just mentioned, and there was the newness 
of attire which would have aroused the su- 
picion of the dullest observer in the Park. 
We mutually smiled, and I rose and salated 
them with all my heart. Then, when they 
had gone but a little way, Piccolo slipped his 
arm from his bride’s, and hastening back to 
me, as if some resistless necessity urged 
him, he whispered, hurriedly, “You know we 
were married only on Wednesday,” and then 
hurried away to rejoin Titania. Claudio 
looked inquiringly, but satisfied, while this 
little scone passed, and when Piccolo left ws, 
he said, with a smile, “I don’t know them, 
but I suppose I understand all but your re 
mark about Bottom.” 

T explained it, and I hope not offensively 
to the doves who had now fluttered ont of 
sight. Piccolo is a youth who, thrown early 
upon the world, has an immense self-aser- 
tion, a dogmatism which is towering. Of 
course he is unconecious of it, as Bottom did 
not know that his head was crowned with 
the lofty ears. His very blandness makes 
the conceit more ludicrous, aa the placidity 
of Bottom’s face made the contrast of the 
ears more comical. But it is this euormous 
exaltation of himself which is what little 
Titania admires. She takes him at his own 
estimate. He has so impressed her with the 
conviction that he ia great personage, that 
the house in which he is a clerk rests-upon 
him as upon 4 corner-stone, and he is 
persuaded of it himself, that it is this fable 
and distortion which she caresses, and em 
braces this huge defect as if it were the car 
dinal beauty of her Piccolo. To fondle faults 
as charms and gracce—ia not that to stroke 
the fair large ears of Bottom? 

But how amusing is the serenity of om 
unconsciousness in wearing that ornament! 
In Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” do you t 
member how exquisitely and delicately it is 
suggested, hinted—or find eome airier word 
to say it—that if the wind should lift the 
curls of Donatello, the pointed ears of th 
faun would be revealed, showing the lower 
nature, the brute not all eliminated from tb 
manf Bottom is Donatello, not with the 
lower mark wavering shadowy and doubtft! 
in the dark, but towering with complact! 
triumph above his head; not eluding te 
suspicion that here may be a defect, bot tr 
umphantly declaring that a huge defect 18 
here. Indeed, I am often appalled np? 
pleasant Sunday mornings to see how eth 
Bottoms come to Saint Rainbow's. 1 wate 
them enter at the door, and taking aff ther 
hats, they display the moat astounding «™ 
Their Titanias somehow do not ecem 104 
mindful of the exhibition, and they art ¢™ 
tainly not troubled by it. We are all 0 
customed to it that wo observe nothing 
usual. 
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But the worst of it is to perceive suddenly 
that tho ears are even in the pulpit; not at 
Saint Rainbow's, of course—they are never 
seon in our pulpit—but iu the other churches. 
Thave often sat in a church on a bright June 
day, “the bridal of the earth and sky,” and 
as I listened to the doctrines that were 
preached—the narrow, inhuman dogmatism, 
as it seemed to me, but probably not to oth- 
ere—and reflected upon the joyless, chilly, 
eruel world which they implied—tor I did 
not like to carry the logic further, to the 
world’s Creator—I have gazed at the earnest 
speaker who was spinning the unsightly 
web from his head, surely not from his heart, 
until I saw distinctly the great ears of Bot- 
tom pricking and pointing from his hair; 
and he, as I say, all unconscious; while the 
congregation, a rapt Titania, hung upon 
them with tender solicitude, and, in accept- 
ing that strange doctrine for truth and beau- 
ty, passionately caressed those formidable 
ears. 

Or there is Anglophob, the statesman, 
whom you know well. He makes what are 
called tremendous speeches, in which he 
thumps the table, and frowns, and lashes 
himself into a rbetorical frenzy, and shouts 
that the English nation is the most selfish, 
mercenary, and mean of all nations; that it 
has always been the secret foe of liberty, and 
hates us, whose fathers humiliated her, with 
an undying hatred. “ And I, Sir,” roars this 
great statesman—“ I, Sir, for one, wish it to 
go upon the record of the legislation of my 
country that I spurn England and despise 
John Bull; that I will track that hoary liar 
to his lair, although he may seek to place it 
beyond the sunset —ay, Sir, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains; that I defiantly and con- 
temptuously hold open the mouth of the 
British lion and expectorate into it freely; 
and that, please (iod, in the name of my 
country, I will continue to expectorate in 
that direction so long as life and the expec- 
torative power are granted me.” This is 
Bottom as the statesman. The thing that 
distinguishes him is the length of the ears 
above his head. Blissfully unconscious, he 
does not suspect that he is an ass; and his 
pnblic, for he has a public, with the blessed 
blindness of Titania, hugs those cars as his 
greatest glory. 

How is it, Leo, with you young fellows 
whose pens are 80 nimble, and who write 
endless poems and essays, and publish books 
every year? I opened one of the new ones 
the other day, and it seemed to me to aim 
at what ie called sensation, and by the sheer- 
est artifice. Every thing in the book was, 
to my taste, artificial. But as it is to the 
taste of the time, the worthy fellow who 
made the book studies only to gratify that 
taste, and honestly supposes his facility in 
doing it to be talent, and probably genius. 
It is all a huge defect, of which be is totally 
unconscious, and with which the public is 
in love. 1 see the dainty young maidens 
holding the volume and reading with admi- 
ration, and secretly writing perfumed notes 
to beg an autograph; and once more I see 
how vast is the wood near Athens, and again 
I behold the fairy queen Titania caressing 
the ears of Bottom. 

Dear Leo, you know that the “ improve- 
ment” of a sermon is at the end. I always 
used to awake when it began, because I 
knew that “the brunt of the fight” was 
over. It was the application of the truth 
of the text to the congregation and to the 
preacher. And as I come to the end of my 
letter, I find my hand stealing quietly up to 
feel for any pointed and hairy protuberance 
upon my head. Iudeed, as I sat with Clau- 
dio, my thoughts searched me in the same 
way. If there be any favor for us, dear 
boy, let us humbly wonder if it be of a kind 
that mistakes those terrible ears for essen- 
tial beauties. Indeed, all favor must put us 
on our guard. Love is blind, and Titania 
caresses the ass’s ears. Whenever she comes 
and fondly praises us, while we listen let us 
meditate the canse, and ascertain if we ought 
to listen gladly. Your friend, 

AN OLD BacHELor. 


—_—_—— 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOUSE DRESS, 


AX important feature in the cut paper pattern 
of the graceful house dress illustrated on our 
first page is its plain waist, which includes all 
the new features in stylish corsages. To have 
such waists fit perfectly it is necessary that they 
should display the natural outlines of the figure, 
and that while they cling too smoothly to wrinkle, 
they should be ample enough to give the wearer 
perfect ease. To begin at the foundation, the 
lining has much to do with the fit of the corsage. 
‘The best linings are soft, clinging staffs that adapt 
themselves readily to the figure, though too strong 
to be stretched out of shape. French modistes 
consider a silk lining indispensable to a hand- 
somely fitted corsage, not of silk dresses only, 
but of wool and cloth fabrics also. They have 
long used soft thick gros grain, white, gray, or 
' snch as is sold for $2 50 a yard, and have 
jntrodneed this season # still more supple silk 
with strong eerge-like twill, Less-expensive than 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 





this is farmer's satin of firm quality, so closely 
twilled as to be inelastic, worth 85 or 90 cents a 
yard. Of cotton fabrics the soft twilled English 
silesia is best. Stiff glazed linen linings, so cold 
and disagreeable to the wearer, are seldom used. 
Inexperienced fitters may at the first glance fancy 
our pattern represents a short basque instead of 
a plain round waist; but it is the custom now to 
extend the goods a finger length below the nat- 
ural waist to cover the hips. This addition is 
very necessary, as the dress skirt is not sewed to 
the corsage, as was formerly done, but to a sep- 
arate belt; and as this belt, worn outside the 
corsage, is sometimes dragged down alightly by 
the weight of the skirt, a portion of the white 
under-garments would be seen between the waist 
and skirt but for this covering. ‘The two darts 
on either side of the corsage front are short, and 
are taken in deeply to permit an ample bust. It 
is a bad plan to leave bulky dart seams folded 
inside the lining, merely adding a seam for the 
whalebone case, as they are apt to draw instead 
of sitting smoothly. Fastidious modistes have 
darts opened, pressed, their entire edges bound 
with thin lutestring ribbon, and a slender whale- 
bone case of bias silk or of ribbon sewed on flut- 
ly. It is quite sufficient, however, if they are 
opened, notched at intervals, and overseamed 
before the cases are hemmed on. Fronts of 
corsages are now seldom hemmed, as buttons 
and button-holes hold them in place. That 
side of the front in which the holes are work- 
ed is merely turned back an inch and a half 
or two inches, and left loose, to be confined by 
the button-holes ; while that side holding the but- 
tons is not turned back at all, but extends its 
full breadth an inch or more beyond the buttons, 
to serve as a sort of facing beneath the button- 
holes, and prevent the white under-clothing from 
showing through, A line of substantial tape is 
placed under the buttons to strengthen them. 
From seven to ten buttons are down the front 
of the corsage, and these invariably have button- 
holes, instead of being placed outside for orna- 
ment merely. The two rows of stitching fur- 
merly used—one inside, the otber outside, of the 
arm—are no longer used: indeed, it will be seen 
that all outside stitching on corsages is dispensed 
with. The seam ander the arm is straight and 
in a line with the natural figure, not quite so far 
behind as some modistes place it, evidently in- 
tending to make the back look narrow, The 
fancy now is for plump, roand, healthy waists, 
instead of slender, delicate ones. Almost all 
French dresses have a seam down the middle of 
the back. This plan is widely adopted here, and 
is especially becoming to over-stoat figures, and 
for such we commend also the two side bodies 
used with the Worth basque. ‘The pattern giv- 
en this week may have the middle seam or not, 
as the wearer chooxes. Side forms are broad, 
coming into the armhole half-way between the 
shoulder seam and the seam under the arm ; they 
should curve high in the back instead of slop- 
ing off ubliquely to the belt; at the smallest part 
of the waist they leave an inch and a half of 
space in the middle piece of the back, or two 
inches if there is a seam down the middle. 
These side forms are sewed inside, without the 
outside stitching once thought necessary for 
them, Shoulder seains are placed high—that is, 
in a line with the shoulders, not behind them— 
and are very short, the armhole coming above 
the arm joint instead of trlow it. A finger- 
length and « half is now quite a long shoulder 
seam for women of average size. ‘I'hese short 
seams give the appearance of sloping shoulders 
without making the figure look contracted. The 
best modistes no longer cord the armholes, un- 
less the corsage is of very thin fabric that needs 
to be strengthened. The corsage is made very 
high in the neck, and finished by a narrow bius 
binding, or else merely corded. The last thing 
done is to put a ribbon belt under the corsage at 
its narrowest taper to hold the waist in- place. 
‘This belt is tacked to the back and side seams, 
leaving the fronts loose to fusten by hooks and 
eyes, 

ample directions are given elsewhere for mak- 
ing the belt and sash ends, the sleeves, and skirts 
of this dress. ‘The belts to which the skirts are 
attached should be of the dress material lined 
substantially. The Watteau fold on the over- 
skirt is made double, that it may not require a 
facing when made of material having a right and 
wrong side. The deep kilt or side pleating il- 
lustrated is at this moment the favorite trim- 
ming for lower skirts, and is seen occasionally 
much deeper than we represent it in the illus- 
tration. ‘The bias band or fold, and the netted 
fringe two and a half inches wide, make a most 
stylish heading. Fine poplin de laine, serge, 
merino, empress cloth, satines, and alpaca are 
made up after this design, and it is also used for 
plain silks. Many ladies, weary of basques, are 
returning to these plain corsages that are so easily 
made at home. It may interest some readers to 
know that fashionable modistes here charge from 
$50 to $75 for making such a dress, which a lady 
can easily make herself with the aid of the cut 
paper pattern. Although designed for the house, 
this costume is made appropriate for the street 
by adding a double cape, mantle, or sacque of 
the dress material, or of black cashmere or 
cloth ; a gay striped Ottoman shawl, or a cash- 
mere or fur cloak, is also worn with it—indeed 
any over garment but a close-fitting polonaise. 
To wear the latter, the upper skirt must be left off. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


‘There is no change in the style of children’s 
and misses’ dresses. White piqué and muslin 
dresses are still worn all winter by small girls, 
and they retain the simple Gabrielle and prin- 
cesse shapes found among our cut paper pat- 
terns, he trimmi are elaborate braiding 
of fanciful braids, two or three different widths 
and kinds of braid being used in one dress: me- 
dallions of muslin embroidery are inserted in 





braided leaves and pyramids, and the edge of 
the dress is scalloped and finished with a feathery 
lace braid designed for this purpose. 

Dress skirts are short, extending just below 
the knee. Wide ribbon sashes, tied behind, with 
huge loops and short ends, are used, while many 
mothers prefer the simple flowing dress uncon- 
fined at the waist. 

‘The walking coat, warmly wadded, and with 
ample cape, does not differ from those worn last 
spring, except in the material. Cashmere and 
Irish poplin are the fabrics for those-for dressy 
occasions, and pressed flannel in broken plaids 
for ordinary wear. Soutache braiding of the 
color of the cloak, or else quilted silk, is the 
trimming. They cost at the furnishing stores 
from $15 to $25. Sacques of white rabbit-skin 
are also much worn by these wee toddlers. ‘They 
are soft and warm, and cost from $10 to $14. 

Short jaunty basques with two skirts are worn 
by larger girls. School dresses have plain waists 
fastened bebind, or else blouses with box-pleats. 
A black alpaca skirt with some sort of over 
dress, either a polonaise or blouse and upper 
skirt of dark blue or crimson merino, is a useful 
costume fur every-day wear. Blue cloth sacques 
with white cord piping, black silk bands, and 
gilt buttons are much worn by young girls. 
‘Turbans, and the jaunty ‘I'yrolese felt hat with a 
gay feather, are their chapeaux. 

Girls of ten or twelve years wear their dress 
skirts to the top of Polish buots. Polonaises are 
in favor with misses just in their teens, ‘They 
are usually of the dress material. Svlid colors 
are preferred this year to the bright plaids of 
last season. Cloth sacques, made in Berlin, are 
imported for girls of from six to twelve years. 
‘They are of plum, blue, green, or brown cloth, 
with velvet bands and simple braiding, and cust 
from @14 to $21. 

Highland suits with amply pleated kilt are 
still in favor for boys not yet in trowsers, Dark 
plaids, usually blocks of brown, gray, or blue 
with black, ase chosen for the skirts, while the 
jacket is of cloth of the color prevailing in the 
paid, or else of black velveteen. Imported High- 

nd suits, with all the appointments complete, 
cost as high as $75, 

Vests are the important item in suits for small 
boys. ‘hey are made like those formerly illus- 
trated in the Bazar, and worm with a jacket hav- 
ing a low rolling collar, The knee pantaloons 
have braid and buttons up the outer seam. Dark 
blue cloth is chosen for best suits, cassimeres 
with almost invisible stripes for schoul suits. 

Overcoats are sacks with a large round cape. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen ; and Viryovet; and Messrs. A. 
T. Scewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Constable, & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Ta1Lor, 





PERSONAL. 


For a sclf-possessed wag we have confidence 
in O.iven WesveLL Hotwes. Av autograph 
collector, knowing O. W. H.’s antipathy to 
creatures of his cluss, and wishing to capture a 
specimen of the inctapliveician's ebirography, 
adopted the heartless subterfuge of ashing by 
letter, “ Which do you think the best diction- 
ary—Wapster's or Woxcester's?”’ a question 
which he believed HoLmes's courtesy would 
compel him toanswer. The return mail brought 
a single shect of note-paper, on which was neat- 
ly pasted the one word, clipped from the writ- 
er’s own letter, “* Weestex's.”” 

—When that dreadful Rosenzweig reached 
the State-prison at Sing Sing, they instantly put 
him at work breaking stones. e objected on 
the ground that his ncat white bands were not 
adapted tothe business, But they keep him at it. 

—Mile. WaLewska was recently married in 
Paris, and the “nuptial benediction’? was given 
by the papel nuncio, The bride is singularly 
beautiful. Comte de Bouxovenr, the bride- 
groom, bas been appointed to a diplomatic post 
at Washington, whither he takes his wife, 

—It was a fine bit of revenge in Sir TaLie- 
MACHB SINCLaIR, a Scotch member of Purlia- 
ment, to have delivered at tho last session the 
same speech twice, on the express ground that 
the House had not given him its attention the 
first time. 

—M. Caanves Lereves, a horse-racy French- 
man, who runs his animals in England, has just 
come Into $2,500,000 left him by a cousin whom 
he never saw. The Fealleman, in question died 
in this country, whither be cmigrated many 
years since with the sum of $2500, which M. Le- 
Yevne’s father lent him when all his other rela- 
tives turned their backs upon him. 

—Cuag_es MaTHEWs, who is now sixty-eight, 
and admirably preserved, was asked a few days 
since by a gentleman how he managed to keep 
so much health and spirits. ‘ Well,” said the 
comedian, ‘I’ve lived a pretty free life, but I 
always made it a rule to have cight hours elvep 
out of the twenty-four. And then I always cat 
four good, sound meals a day.” “* But are you 
not a great smoker?’’ ‘ Well, no, not so very 
much ofasmoker. I begin every morning, it is 
true, but then I leave off at night.’ 

--The Rev. Mr. Vorszy, an English clergy- 
man, is malignantly alluded to bya carping news- 
paper man as a person who has devised a church 
ritual of his own, which is not orthodox, but 
Vorser-versy. In his new Litany he has insert- 
ed this much-needed supplication, ‘That it may 
please Thee to help all literary persons, and the 
editors of the public press.” 

—The Queen of the Bel, 8, having different 
views from those entertained by ber ‘mak- 
er as to the money value of apparel, has been 
sued by the latter for $15,400. The Queen re- 
lucts at the bill, pronouncing it exorbitant, and 
thinking it a swindle, 

In appointing WiLL Prescort SmiTH as 
one of the Commissioners from Maryland to the 
centennial celebration of Independence at Phila- 
delphia the President has selected not only one 
of the most competent, but one of the most popu- 
lar and estimable gentlemen of Maryland. 

—Joun Kemsie used to say that be could 
learn a whole number of the Aerning Pox in four 
days. Ropert DiLiox could repeat in the morn- 
ing six columns of a newspaper he had read over- 
uight, ScaLicsr could repeat a hundred verses 
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or more after having read them a single time. 
SENECA could repeat two thousand words after 
having heard them once. A physician of Massa- 
chusctts, about halfa centary ‘0, could repeat 
the whole of * Paradise Lost" without mistake, 
although he had uot read it for twenty years. 
Joun FULvex, aland agent at Norfolk, England, 
ceuld remember every word of a sermon, and 
write {t out correctly after going home. 

—Mr. Witiia H. Wess, of this city, is among 
the governments of Europe to induce them to 
take part in the scientific investigation of a ship- 
canal through the isthmus of Panama, and guar- 
antecing its neutrality. 

—The Mrs. Saran A. Cook who has sued 
Bricuam Youne for $10,000, which was depos- 
ited with him for her benefit many years ago, at 
the time when her hustand met a vfolent death, 
was formerly from Davenport, Iowa, and taugh 
music, Her husband was an accountant. She 
wus an accomplished and attractive woman. In 
1851, while on the way to California, they stopped 
at Salt Lake, and becoming Mormons in theory 
—never in practice—concluded to dwell at Salt 
Lake. In due time Mr. Coox became sheriff, 
and was killed while attempting to arrest a noted 
criminal in the streets of Salt eCity. There 
was great excitement over his violent death; the 
murderer was bung by a mob, and the citizens 
raised $10,000 in gold for the benefit of the widow 
and herfamily. The sum was placed in the hands 
of Bricnam Younga for investment, The old 
bigamist gave out that it was invested in cer- 
tain real estate in Salt Lake City; but a few 
years after, when Mrs. Coox endeavored to sell 
some of the lots which were pointed out as a 
part of the investment, she discovered that the 
title was not in her name, nor iv BRicHas’s, but 
it was all in the Mormon Charch. She was told 
that the least she said about it the better for 
her. She could do nothing. She was a lone 
woman, and the thieves were all powerful. 
Now the tables are turned. The government 
has laid ite hands on those who wronged her, 
and demands with ber the payment of that nice 
sum of #10,000 out of which she was defranded. 
Mrs. Cook renounced Mormonisin some time 
since, 

—The Rev. Mr. Benson, an English clergy- 
man recently returned to that country from a 
visit to the United States, speaking of Amer- 
ican audiences, says: “It is astonishing how 
hearty and intelligent an ettention the American 
prople give to what one says, They really think 

t over, and then go and act upon it. I won't 
speak about congregations near Oxford, but in 
some parts of the country English congrega- 
tions are very different. I always found Amer- 
ican congregations treated what one said a 
something of importance, and were anxious to 
hear more, and have matters explained, as if the 
teachings of Divine truth were really a business 
for preacher and listener, like any other busi- 
ness.” Mr. Benson adda: ‘I was much pleased 
in passing through New York to form, 1 may 
say, the friendship of a delightful mun, Bishop 
Potter. He is elngularly adapted for his posi- 
tion, refined and aegant In his demeanor, and 
large-hearted and warm-hearted in all his deal- 
Inga. Of course he is pulled about in all direc- 
tions by people of all sorts; but he shows one 
in his truly apostolical deportment that he fs 
simply secking to carry on the work of God, 
and Icad all to His love.” 

—The homestead of Taapnevs STEVENS, ‘the 

t commoner,” was advertised to be sold at 
neaster on Tucsday, the 7th ult. It is a two- 
story brick dwelling-house, 384 by 55. fect, and 
in good condition. The adjacent office ia snid 
to be ‘complete fn all that pertains to a profes- 
sional man's business place.” 

—Rev. RoBert Co1.rer preached In 8t. Louis 
the other evening. He lost his home and church 
in the fireat Chicago. He remarked that “amidst, 
the desolation and horror there was somethin; 
more beautiful and noble than any thing he ba 
seen in the world before, for the splendid Amer- 
ican character then came out In a beauty such 
as he had never witnessed in his life. He did 
not hear a man moan; he did not ece a woman 
weep." He added that he had cried, but it was 
because he was an Englishman, Mr. CoLLYer 
has come up to the emergency in the pluckicst 





ce , of Easthampton, was 
recently told by the livery-stable man that If he 
didn't resume the aftervoon service he must 
buy more horecs. 

—HeNrY WakD BEEcHER says that ‘“man- 
kind has two nurses, Pleasure and Pain; two 
school-masters, Joy and Grief; two guides and 
interpreters, Sorrow and Gladness.’’ 

—Fanny ELLs-er, who once cut 80 many ca- 

rs, and took away so much moncy from the 

nited States, is now living quictly at the Hague, 
occupying most of her time in raising flowers, 
of which she le, paselonately: fond. Roses are 
her favorites, and she has raised one particular 
kind, which has for some time borne ber name, 
and which is much prized in Holland. Though 
ehe danced before our grandmothers, she has 
entered only very recently on her_eixty-first 

ear, She is much cstcemed in the Dutch capi- 
int for her numerous deeds of charity. It is 
said that Ratpah WaLpo Emerson and MarGa- 
Ret FULLER once went, in Boston, to sce ber 
dance. They were in raptures at her “ poetry 
of motion.’ Turning to Mr. EMERSON, Miss 
Fouer exclaimed, ‘ Raupu, it’s divine!’ The 
philosopher replied, “ MaRGaRgt, it’s religion !’* 

—Mr. J. W. Scuucksrs, the private secretary 
of Chief Justice Cxase, is preparing a statement 
of the financial history of the government from 
the beginning. 

—As a specimen of the sort of ‘personal’? 
that appears in one of the local journals of In- 
dia, may be quoted the following: ‘We are 
very giad to learn that the marriage of Mr. 
Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, a Kupola Bunia 
merchant of Bombay, with Dhuncoorbal, the 
daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mohandas, and 
the widow, oF Logamichsng: Dhurumsey, was 
celebrated at inchpoogly. 

—Ex-Governor Wise, of Virginia, has nearly 
ready for the press a book to be called “Seven 
Decades of the Union,” including a narrative of 
the life of Joun Tyrer, 

—When Hawrnorye was removed from Bis 
leasant little place in the Custom-house “a 
lem his wife lighted a fire in the study, 60 
remarked to him that she was rather pleased at 
the manwuvre; he would now find time to 8n- 
ish his romance, as she had saved enough rues 
his salury to keep them !n bread for a few weeks; 
He went to work, and the “Scarlet Letter 

soon enabled them to live in comparative 
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Knitted Tidy. 


For this pretty tidy use knitting-needles of from eight to nine 








bella (Latin), ‘a fair altar;” Aureola (Latin), ‘‘ like gold.” Bay. 
bara (Latin) signifies ‘* strange” or “foreign.” Beatrice (Latin) 
is one who ‘‘blesses” or ‘* makes happy.” Blessed (Benedict) 
is he on whom she smiles. Bertha (Greek), ‘‘ bright” or “fa. 








different sizes—from the coarsest wooden needles used in working 
with tapestry worsted down to the medium-sized steel knit- 
ting-needles—four needles of each size, and white cotton 
from the size of fivefold Estremadura, No. 7, down to fine 
sewing cotton, No. 150. With the conrsest knitting cot- 
ton, and on the coarsest wooden needles, make a 
simple foundation of 96 st. (stitches), which are 
placed on three needles; close this foundation in 
a ring, and knit the Ist round.—All knit plain. 
2d round.—3 k. (knit plain), on the next st, 1 k., 
1 p. (purled), 1 k., repeat trom * to the end. 
3d round.— 2 st. slipped off together 
(as if going to knit them plain), 1 k., 
draw the slipped st. over, 3 p., repeat 
from * to the end. ‘These two rounds 
are repeated, regularly grading the size 
of the cotton and the needles until 
eleven rows of dots are knitted. Knit 
four rounds each with the last two or 
three grades of cotton and needles. 
After the last row of dots work two 
rounds more, all knit plain, with the 
finest cotton. In the following round 
purl the 3 st. over ench dot of the pre- 
ceding round together with Estrema- 
dura, No. 7, and knit the next st. plain. 
Then work with the same cotton five 
rounds of 1 k., 1 p. reversed in position, 
in doing which the third and fourth st. 
are always worked off together in the 
last round; then two more rounds 
purled. ‘The star at the centre is form- 
ed by working several rounds of but- 
ton-hole stitches with the same cotton. 
In the first of these rounds always work 
off 3 st. together of tho last knitted 
vound. Draw the button-hole stitches 
together in a small ring at the middle, fasten the 
thread, and cut it off. In order to form the point- 
ed outer edge, rip the foundation thread at the 
beginning of the work, and through the row of 
stitches thus formed draw very fine thread; the 
stitches are thus prevented from ripping. 


Water-proof Over Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus over dress, which is made of gray water-proof cloth, is 
trimmed with strips of the same material of a lighter shade, fringe, 
silk cord, and tassels. It is cut in the shape of a paletot with 
long fronts, and is draped in the back at the bottom of the waist 
with a passementeric agrafe, coarse gray silk cord, and tassels ; 
the back and fronts are trimmed with a braiding of silk cord. 
The long back of the over dress, which is arranged in a wide 
pleat, is cut separately, sewed on a belt, and set under the back. 








CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


LL names were originally significant, and were bestowed with 
reference to their well-understood meaning. They were in- 
tended to convey the idea of some physical, or mental, or moral 
distinction on the part of the individuals bearing them. Our 


great progenitor was called Adam, because he was made of the 





Fig. 1.—WaTER-PROOF OveR Dress.—Fxont. 
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earth, earthy—red, or red earth, being the meaning of the name. 
Adam called his wife Eve, the word signifying life, or life-giving, 
because she was to be mother of all living.’ At the very: begin- 
ning, ‘then, it is plain people’ were called by significant names, 
and the practice was preserved for many ages. © Nowadays we 
call a boy George or John, because it is his father’s name, and 
was his father’s name before him; we ignorantly or carelessly 
misapply our names, and-label our children with absurd misno- 
mers. Call a boy Alphonso, and he may grow up a weak-minded, 
dawdlish, ursine-visaged. creature of the Dundrearyish type; what 
an absurdity is that name for him! It signifies our help, and 
there is something 2 

extremely ridicu- 
lous in the connec- 
tion, 

Abigail (Hebrew) 
signifies ‘thy fath- 
er's joy ;” Abishay 
(Hebrew), ‘‘ the 
father's error” —a 
wide difference, of 
considerable im- | 
portance if names 
be significant of ° 


character. Ada 

(Saxon) _ signifies 

“happy,” and Ad- 

elaide’ (German) 

meansa“princess;” 

Agatha 

means ‘‘ 

the very highest |/ 


and best sense of 
the word. To be 
worthy of — this 
name, indicative as 
it is of all the vir- 
tues, is an object / 
| which may well } 

enlist the noblest 5 
ambition of maid 
or wife. Agnes 
Greek) _ signifies 
“chaste,” and is one 
of the best names 
in use.  Alethec 
und Althea (both 
Greck) signify, the 
first ‘‘the truth ;” 
< the second ‘*hunt- 

ing.” and 
Alicia (German) 
signify ‘‘noble.” 
Amelia or Amélie 
(French) signifies 
“beloved.” Amy 
or Amie, and Emi- 
ly, have the same 
derivation and 
meaning. Our cat- 
alogue of names 
> contains few sweet- 
er and no more lov- 
able names. Hap- 
py is she who bears 
a name indicative 
of so much happi- 
ness. Happy he 
who can whisper 
in her ear, Aimée, 
beloved! = Anna, 
Anne, or Hannal: 
(Hebrew), signifies 
“* gracious ;” Ara- 


Alice 















mous ;” Blanche (French) and Bianca (Italian), ‘“ white," 
“fair ;” and Bridget (Irish), ‘‘ shining bright.” Catherine 
(Greek) or Katharine signifies ‘‘ pure” or ‘‘ chaste,” and is 
one of the very best of our female names. In Irish it be 
comes Kathleen (mavourneen, of course), and in 
the Flemish Kateline. A pretty diminutive is 
Katharina ; but best and plainest is Kate, Char. 
ity (Greek) expresses its own meaning, not the 
charity only that gives to the poor, but that takes 
itg place with the sister graces, Hcpe 
and Faith. Charlotte (French), “all 
noble ;” the same meaning attaches to 
Caroline, the feminine of Charles, * no- 
ble- spirited ;" then Chloe (Greek), a 
“herb ;" and Cecilia and Cicely, cor- 
ruption of Cecil (Latin), which signifies 
“short” or ‘‘dim sighted”—not a name 
to be chosen by those who would k 
their eyes open, and w idely different from 
Clara (Latin), ‘‘ clear” or ‘ bright.” 
Constance is an excellent name (Latin), 
and given in the idea of one who would 
“constant be” in fair or foul fortune. 
Delorah (Hebrew) signifies ‘a bee"— 
a significant name for a woman. Dre 
silla (Greek) means ‘‘ dewy eyes ;” and 
Dulcibelle (Latin), ‘‘sweet and fair.” 
Edith (Saxon) signifies ‘happiness; 
Eleanor (Saxon) and Eléonore (French) 
mean ‘‘all fruitfal.” Elizabeth and 
Eliza (Hebrew) signify ‘the cath of 
God ;" Emma (German), ‘‘a nuree;” 
Esther (Hebrew), ‘‘ star of the mom- 
ing;” Eunice (Greek), ‘‘ fair victory;’ 
Euodice (Greek), ‘‘ prosperity in the 
way.” Then comes Faith, which speak- 
plainly for itself; and Fora (Latin), which mean; 
“*a flower ;” and Florence (Latin), which signife: 
‘flourishing ;" and Fortune (plain English again): 
and Frances, ‘‘free.” Gertrude (Germsn) signi- 
fies ‘‘all truth;"” Grace (Latin) signifies ‘‘ favor; 
Hagar (Hebrew) signifies ‘‘a stranger ;” Helen (Greek), He- 
dena (Latin), Hélne (French), is of doubtful meaning—‘‘ sl. 
luring,” however, is the common acceptation. Isabella (Syar- 
ish) signifies ‘‘ olive-complexioned,” or ‘‘ brown.” Jane and 
Jean appear to be the feminine of John, signifying ‘“ gracious,” 
and .Janet or Jeanne(te is ‘little Jane ;” Joyce (French) is 
“pleasant ;” Judith (Hebrew), ‘‘ praising ;” and Julia (Latin), 
." Letitia (Latin) signifies ‘‘ gladness ;” Lucy (Latin), 
“bright ;” Mabel (Latin), ‘‘lovely;” Bfargaret (Greek), ‘a 
pearl ;” Martha (Hebrew), ‘‘ bitterness,” and Mary, “bitter,” 
from the Hebrew Maria; Matilda (Greck) signifies ‘' noble” ot 
‘*stately ;" Miranda (Latin), ‘‘admired ;" Afildred (Saxon). 
“ mild-spoken;” Patience, which speaks for itself; Phate 
(Greek), ‘‘ the light of life ;” Phyllis (Greek), ‘‘a green bough; 
Priscilla (Latin), ‘‘somewhat old;” Prudence, another patent 
name; Rachel (Hebrew), ‘‘a lamb ;" Rhoda (Greek), ‘‘a rose:” 
Ruth (Hebrew), ‘‘trembler,” is a pretty name, suggestive of a 
meek and quiet spirit; Salome (Hebrew), ‘‘ perfect ;” Sarah 
(Hebrew), ‘‘a princess ;” Sophia (Greek), ‘‘ wisdom ;” Susannah 
(Hebrew), ‘‘a lily ;” Tabitha (Syriac), ‘a roe ;” Victoria (Latio. 
‘victorious ;” Winifred (Saxon), “winning place.” 
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Fig. 2.—Waten-rroor Over Dress;—=Back. 
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OLD RUDDERFORD HALL. 


BY TUE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY's SECRET,” ETO. 


CHAPTER I. 


LD RUDDERFORD HALL lay back from 
the high-road, buried in trees, and all the 
traveler saw of it was a glimpse of mellow red 
brick chimney, or an angle of the steep tiled roof, 
above onks and elms that had been growing ever 
since the Norman conquest, when all about the 
trim little out-of-the-world village of Rudderford 
was forest land. 

New Rudderford Hall fronted the tarnpike- 
road, resplendent with three rows of shining plate 
glass windows, a brilliant stuccoed front, a con- 
servatory with a glass dome flashing in the sum- 
mer sun, a prim lawn embellished with geomet- 
rical flower beds, all ablaze with scarlet and 
yellow, and two pair of brand-new Birmingham 
iron gates, of florid design, sarmounted by two 
pair of lamps. New Rudderford Hall looked 
what it was—the abode of commercial wealth. 
New Rudderfurd Hull gave dinner-parties, a ball 
once a year, hunting breakfasts in the late au- 
tumn, private theatricals at Christmas. New 
Rudderfurd Hall had three rosy daughters and 
one stalwart, hard-riding son, the apple of its eve. 

Old Radderford Hall rarely opened its rusty 
gates or unlocked its creaking doors. There 
was, indeed, a legend that no stranger had broken 
bread there for a century ; yet there was a coun- 
ter-story current to the effect that the master 
of Old Rudderford Hall could, when he chose, 
open a bottle of rare old wine for a visitor— 
Madeira that had voyaged three times to and fro 
the East Indies, sirupy Malmsey, golden-tinted 
Tokay, oily Constantia with a faint bitter twang. 
Old Rudderfurd Hall had one only child, a daugh- 
ter, fair to see, who rode an ancient purblind 
palfrey about the shady lanes round Rudderford, 
and was met sometimes in the dwellings of the 
poor, but never in that exalted sphere which 
Rulderford called ‘‘society.” Old Rudderford 
Hall rejoiced in that patrician appendage—a 
family ghost. 

The story went that a Champion of the days 
of the Stuarts had slain his wife in some fit of 
jealous fury, and that the poor lady's restless 
spirit—the legend hinted at her guilt—haunted 
the long dark passages and dismal chambers of 
the old house. It was not very clear that any 
one had ever seen her, but she was firmly be- 
lieved in, nevertheless, and plenty of people were 
able to give a graphic description of her—a tall, 
graceful lady, dressed in white, with flowing au- 
burn hair falling over her neck and shoulders. 

The present owner of the Hall was Anthony 
Champion, and the estate had belonged to the 
hoase of Champion ever since the days of Henry 
VIIL., who, in the distribution of church prop- 
2 had rewarded his liege servant, Thomas 
Champion, gentleman, for divers services not set 
down in the title-deeds of the estate, with the 
copyhold of Rudderford Chase and Radderford 
Garinge, p-evionsly held by a monkish fraternity 
settled in the neighborhood, 

‘There were portions of the old Grange still 
standing —massive stone walls pierced with nar- 
row arched windows, a winding staircase, and 
low oak door, iron-bound and studded with hage 
nails: but these stone buildings now served only 
as offices, and the Hull proper had been built by 
the aforesaid ‘Phomis Champion, with much 
splendor and lavish expenditure, in‘an age when 
architectural extravagance had been made fast- 
ionable by the magnificent Wolsey. The house 
was one of the finest specimens of domestic ar- 
chitecture in England, but had been sorely neg- 
lected for the last century. Wherever decay 
could arise it had arisen, and a settled gloom 
hal fallen upon the mansion and its surround- 
inza. Only in the flower garden was there any 
glimpse of neatness or brightness, and that was 
dne to the care of Christabel Champion, who 
loved the old flower beds, the grassy walks, and 
Ancient roses, and who not only superintended 
the Inbors of a great hulking lad of seventeen, 
sole gardener at the Hall, but worked hard her- 
self into the bargain. 

Within, the gloom was almost oppressive. 
Anthony Champion was a man who lived among 
his books, and dreamed away his days over 
mouldy old folios and rare editions collected by 
his father, when the Champion purse was deeper 
than it was nowadays, Ie lived almost wholly 
in his library, only emerging at seven in the 
evening to share his daughter's frugal dinner, and 
to doze or muse for an hour or so afterward in 
the long saloon. There was some little show 
of state and ceremony kept up at the fall, though 
there were only three servants in a house where 
there had once been furty—an ancient butler and 
housekeeper, man and wife, and a buxom coun- 
try girl, who did all the scrubbing and cleaning, 
attended to a small dairy, and waited upon 
Christabel. 

The master of Old Rudderford Hall was as 
poor as Job in his day of affliction; or at least 
so ran the common rumor, amply sustained by 
the mode and manner of his existence. A han- 
dred years ago there had been revelry and splen- 
dor at the grand old house, but at that time a 
great misfortune befell its master in the untime- 
ly death of his eldest son, killed in a duel: and 
the bereaved father shat ap the honse, and went 
to France, where he lived a wild life, and squan- 
fered a noble fortune at the profligate court of 
Louis the Well-beloved. He died in Paris a 
yoar or so before the revolution, which was to re- 
gen:rate mankind, arrived at that stage in which 
it begin to improve them off the face of the 
earth, and probably by his timely decease es- 
caped a ruder exit ria the guillotine. His estate, 
mth impoverished, descended to a nephew, a 
stulions young man, lame and of feeble health, 
who marriel a girl of humble birth, lived the 
life of a recluse in the neglected honse, and be- 
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came the father of Anthony Champion, the pres- 
ent master of the old Hall. 

It is possible that when young Anthony inher- 
ited the estate, shrunk and burdened ns it was, 
he might have made some effort to brighten and 
improve things, if fortune had favored him ever 
so little. But again did affliction fall heavily 
upon the old house. He married a woman he 
adored, a fair young gir! of high family but no for- 
tune, and brought her home to the Hall, fall of 
all manner of schemes for the future. For a lit- 
tle more than a year he lived a life of supreme 
domestic happiness, and then—two months after 
the birth of a baby girl—he saw an unusual flush 
upon his young wife's cheek one day, and the 
next beheld her stricken with typhus fever. Iu 
a week all was over, and he stood alone by his 
dreary hearth, like a strong man turned to stone. 
It was long before the caresses of his child could 
bring the faintest shadow of a smile to his hag- 
gard face. He seemed to grow an old man all 
at once. Unlike his ancestor, he did not turn 
his back upon the scene of his suffering ; he only 
entombed himself there, buried alive among his 
books. He had inherited his fither's studious 
habits; and after a weary year, in which he sat 
alone day after day, helpless, hopeless, blankly 
staring at the wall before him, and brooding over 
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his misery, he grew to find some cold comfort in 
recondite studies of so close and severe a kind 
that the more credulons among his neighbors 
talked of him darkly as of something not quite 
canny. 

For such a man society could have no charm. 
Had he possessed the wealth of all the Roths- 
childs, he would have lived very much as he did 
live. A retinue of servants might have eaten 
and drank at his expense, a vast amount of 
splendid upholstery might have been created at 
his cost: but his individaal expenditure would 
have been no greater, his manner of existence 
no more cheerful. He lived alone by choice; 
and so utterly narrowed had his mind become 
by constant brooding on one vain regret, as to 
make him half unconscions that this hermit life 
was scarcely the best and brightest for a girl of 
eighteen. ‘The motherless baby whose plaintive 
cries had rent his heart vears ago had blossomed 
into a lovely girl, painfully like his lost wife. 
Long and dreary as his days and nights had 
seemed to him ever since that loss, he had been 
scarcely conscions of the actual progress of time. 
The lapse might be five years or fifty. It was a 
surprise to him to see his daughter grown to 
womanhood. He woke up from a long sleep, a3 
it were, and looked at her with vagne wonder. 
Seven or eight vears before he had made a friend- 








ly arrangement with the rector’s wife, by which 
Christabel was to shure the studies of the four 
girls at the rectory, under an admirable govern- 
ess ; and by virtue of this arrangement his daugh- 
ter’s education had cost him very little money 
and no trouble. 

He loved her fondly, and yet had given her 
little of his confidence. Rarely did he see the 
fair young face looking up at him without a faint 
pang, which was like the memory of an acute 
agony rather than actual present pain. She was 
so like her mother! He fancied sometimes how 
fair a picture those two faces would have made 
side by side—one developed and matronly, the 
other in all the bloom of girlhood. 

She had her little circle of friends—n very 
small one. ‘Ihe only house she visited was the 
rectory, and there she came and went like a 
daughter of the house. There she had met the 
New Rudderfurd Hall people — Frank Green- 
wood and his three sisters, who fell in love with 
her—the sisters, that is to say—at first sight. 
Frank said very little about her. She declined 
all invitations for parties, however—indeed she 
had none of the finery required for such occa- 
sions—but consented to join them now and then 
on the croquet lawn and share their afternoon 
tea, 


| now. 





CHAPTER II. 


New Reupperrorp Hattwas built upon a part 
of the land which King Henry bestowed upon 
his liege Thomas Champion, and this fact was | 
resented by Anthony as a personal offense 
against him upon the part of Mr. Greenwood. 
If he had been a visiting man even, nothing 
could have induced him to break bread with the 
master of the new Hall, and he always heard of 
his daughter's intimacy with “those Greenwood 
girls” with displeasure. 

“I can’t imagine what induces you to culti- 
vate such people, Christabel,” he said, fretfully, 
as they were sitting together in the summer dusk 
after dinner one evening in the long saloon—a 
melancholy room which would have accommo- 
dated an assembly of fifty, and seemed very 


; And when you go into society by-and-by, as 
«intend you shall do, you shall appear as be- 





dreary, in its faded splendor, occupied only by 
the father and daughter. 

“T never have cultivated them, papa. You 
know how many invitations they have sent me, 
and I have declined them all.” 

“You have been to their house.” 

“Yes, to play croquet now and then; never 
to any of their parties.” 

“T suppose that is a deprivation,” said Mr. 
Champion, with a sigh. ‘‘I dare say there are 





people who would call me a cruel father, and 
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the life you lead in this old house an unnatural 
one.” 

‘* Pray, pray don’t say that, my dear father,” 
cried the girl, earnestly, coming over to his chair 
by the open window, and Inying her hand caress- 
ingly upon his shoulder. ‘* You know that I am 
quite content to be with you; there is no higher 
happiness I could desire than that. If our lives 
are a little dull sometimes, and one is subject to 
an occasional attack of low spirits, never mind: 
there are other times when life seems all sun- 
shine, and the garden and the dear old house 
enchanted, like the fairy palace in ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast.’ Why, after all, my life is quite as 
gay ns Beauty's was. As long as yon like to 
live alone, papa, I will be content with our soli- 
tude; though I confess it would make me happy 
to see you go more into the world.” 

‘The world, in Christabel’s ideas, meant Rud- 
derford and half a dozen houses within half a 
dozen miles of Rudderford. Perhaps the world 
of which she was thinking just at this moment 
meant even something less than that—an occa- 
sional dinner-party at Samuel Greenwood’s smart 
stuccoed mansion. 

““That is a sight you will never see, my dear,” 
answered her father, drearily. ‘* I shut my door 
upon the world when I came home from your 
mother's funeral—home! and she was no longer 
there! No, Christabel; the world and I have 
parted company too long for any sympathy to be 
possible between us. A man coming out into 
the clamor and confusion of Paris after five-and- 
twenty years in one of the under-ground cells of 
the Bastile could not feel himself more a stran- 
ger than I should if I were to go into the world 
But I am not going to keep you buried 
alive forever. You have blossomed into a wom- 
an all at once, and taken me by surprise. I 
want a little time to think about it, and then I 
hell form some plan for giving you a brighter 

fe. 

“I don't wish for any change, papa; I would 
not leave you. If yon have any plan for sending 
me away, pray abandon it. Not all the pleas- 
ures in the world would make up to me for leay- 
ing you. Indeed, indeed, I am quite happy! 
I have my poor people to visit, and—and—a few 
friends”—she hesitated, with a sudden blush, re- 
membering that those obnoxious Greenwoods 
were among the few—‘‘and my dear old horse, 
Gilpin.” 

Mr. Champion smiled at the mention of this 
last item. 

“Gilpin is scarcely a steed for a young lady 
to boast of,” said he. ‘I suppose the world 
thinks that I can give you no better mount than 
old Gilpin; that I live the life I do from poverty 
as much as for any other reason.” 

“People may think so, papa; what does it 
matter 7” 

“*Nothing, child; but for once the world is 
out in its reckoning. I am not a poor man. 
The estate was heavily burdened when I sue- 
ceeded to it, but*money hus accumulated rapidly 
in the life T have led, ‘and I have paid off every 
thing—have saved money too. If I could have 
only bought back the land upon which the new 
Hall stands, and pulled down that vulgar cock- 
ney house, I should think my money worth 
something; but that's out of the question. 
Samuel Greenwecd is one of the richest men in 
the county, and would dearly like to buy me ont 
of this place. However, don’t let's talk of him: 
the subject always puts me out of temper. When 
the time comes for your marrying, Christabel, 
you will not be a penniless bride.” 

“I hope, if ever I do marry, papa, it will be 
some one who won't care whether I have any 
money or not." é 

“ Of course ; that’s a girl's notion. But peo- 
ple do care. don't want you to marry a pau- 
per, who, having nothing to bestow, would be 
content to take you with nothing. ‘Ihe age has 
grown commercial, my dear; the more money A” 
man has, the more he expects with his wife. 





comes a gentleman's daughter; and when you 
marry, you shall have such jewels as not one 
woman in a hundred can show.” 

‘Jewels, papa!” cried Christabel, opening her 
Ilue eyes to their widest extent—‘‘ jewels!” 

Except a white carnelian necklace, and a gold 
heart-shaped locket containing her mother’s hair, 
the girl had never possessed a trinket in her life. 

“Yes, child, jewels. Stay here a minute, and 
T'll show you something.” 

‘There was a door at one end of the saloon 
opening into the library, that darksome den in 
which Anthony Champion spent his days, and 
which was rarely invaded by the foot of the in- 
dustrious house-maid. A dingy old room, lined 
from floor to ceiling with dingy books—books 
in piles on the floor, bocks on the mantel-piece, 
books heaped up on the three broad oak window- 
seats, books every where—and between the win- 
dows two huge carved oak muniment chests, 

Anthony left his danghter in the saloon and 
went into the library. He unlocked one of 
these muniment chests, and took out a battered 
old leather-covered box, which had once been 
crimson. This he brought to Christabel. There 
was just light enongh for her to see some faded 
gilt lettering at the top, the initials “C. C.” 

“Was that my mother’s?” she asked, scruti- 
nizing those two letters with interest. 

“No. This jewel-case belonged to your great- 
aunt, Caroline Champion, the mother of that un- 
happy lad who lost his life in a drunken braw! 
which ended in bloodshed. When Angus Cham- 
pion turned his back upon Rudderford, he left 
this box behind him—forgot its existence, per— 
haps; who knows? His wife had been dead 
nine years. At any rate, although he spent ne 
most every thing he could lay his hands on, we 
jewels remained in an iron safe in the stewar’ ® 
room, among old leases and_ useless pare 
and there my father found them when he tn- 
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herited the property. As they lad escaped so 
long, he did not care to sell them. ‘ My son's 
wife shall wear them,’ he said. But your moth- 
er never lived to wear them, Christabel. We 
used to talk merrily enough of the day when she 
should be presented at court in a blaze of dia- 
monds. Yet she wore no ornaments but the 
roses we put in her coffin.” He stopped for a 
few moments: that memory never came to him 
without the familiar pang. ‘‘And now I am 
going to dazzle your eyes,” he said, putting 
aside the bitter thought with an effort. There 
are loves that do verily last a lifetime, and his 
was one of those. 

Ile unlocked the jewel-case, and lifted the lid. 
Christabel gave a great cry of rapture. ‘There 
was a tray of diamonds—necklace, bracelets, 
brooch, ear-rings, set in silver, in a solid, simple 
style. ‘The stones were large and brilliant, per- 
fect in color, of a greater value than Anthony 
Champion imagined, though he deemed them 
worth a round sum. 

He raised the upper tray, and revealed a lower 
one, full of sapphires in a quaint filigree gold set- 
ting; then he showed his daughter another tray 
containing a necklace and ear-rings of amethyst 
and pearla, which Christabel declared were more 
beautiful than the diamonds; and then the bot- 
tom of the box, in which there were only odds 
and ends — antique rings, an apostle-spoon, a 
smelling-bottle, a couple of thimbles, a fruit- 
knife, a locket, a brooch or two, and so on. But 
these interested Christabel almost more than the 
precious stones, and she sat looking them over, 
entranced, with the three jewel-trays spread out 
upon the table. 

“¢ Hark!” said her father, suddenly. 
was that?” 

‘What, papa?” 

‘That noise outside; it sounded like a step 
upon the gravel. Look out, Christabel, and see 
if there is any one.” 

Miss Champion stepped out of the long win- 
dow. There was a wide gravel-walk before the 
saloon windows, somewhat weedy and moss- 
grown, and beyond that a shrubbery, where the 
young firs and shrubs grew thick and tall—a 
shrubbery in which a dozen men might have 
hidden securely enough. 

‘There was no one to be seen. The girl 
glanced up and down the weedy walk, very des- 
olate-looking ifi the summer twilight, and peered 
into the shrubbery, parting the thick laurels here 
and there, but without result. 

“Are you sure you heard a footstep, papa?” 
she asked,-rather incredulously, as she came 
back to the room. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Champion—who had been 
hastily replacing the jewel-trays while his dangh- 
ter was looking about—‘‘I am sure, And there 
was something more than a footstep: I saw a 
shadow fall across the window.” 

‘* The shadow of a tree, perhaps, papa.” 

‘There is no tree that can cast a shadow en 
this window. It was gone in a moment. There 
has been some one watching us, Christabel.” 

“<A tramp, perhaps, papa,” said Miss Cham- 
pion, coolly. 

‘The approaches to Old Rudderford Hall were 
ill guarded—guarded not at all, in fact. The 
gates were never locked, and for those intruders 
who might find the legitimate mode of entrance 
inconvenient there were numerous gaps in the 
fence through which they might roam into the 
park at will. 

Plenty of tramps, therefore, came to the old 
Hall, and were wont to depart protesting against 
the inhospitality of the back-door and kitchen 
department in general. There were no beer- 
drinking grooms to wheedle out of a friendly 
pint; no gossiping scullery-maids to give them 
bread and cheese or broken victuals—the bone of 
a leg of mutton and half a loaf of bread, or the 
carcasses of a pair of fowls and a dish of cold 
vegetables. There was nething to be heard or 
seen; no hen-roosts to be robbed, for the poul- 
try-yard was a desert: only closely shut doors 
and blank iron-barred windows ; weeds growing 
between the flag-stones in the court, an empty 
dog-kennel, a locked dairy, a broken pump, 
which would not yield the wanderer so much as 
the refreshment of a draught of spring water. 

“A tramp!” exclaimed Mr. Champion, with 
displeasure. ‘I’m afraid you encourage such 
vermin by your indiscriminate charities, Christa- 
bel.” 

Christabel looked downward with a faint little 
sigh. If not a miser in theory, Mr. Champion 
had been a miser in practice; and so restricted 
was her pocket-money that those indiscriminate 
charities of which he complained consisted of a 
stray sixpence now and then bestowed upon 
some foot-sore vagrant, whose piteous tale toueh- 
ed the tender young heart. 

“A tramp!” repeated Mr. Champion: “a 
pleasant thing for a tramp to have seen those 
jewels! I'll put them away this moment, and 
do you look out again, Christabel, and see if you 
can discover any one lurking about; and you 
might tell David to keep his eyes open.” 

David was the solitary gardener and ont-of- 
door man, who had the custody of grounds that 
could have been barely kept in order by six. 

Miss Champien stepped out into the garden 
again under a darkening sky, and this time 
looked more closely than before, making a cir- 
cuit of the shrubbery by a path half choked with 
the wild growth of neglected shrubs, going round 
into the ola Dutch garden, glancing even into 
the kitchen-garden beyond, where she found 
David staring pensively into a broken cucumber 
frame. 

To him she gave her father's order, which he 
received almost contemptuously. 

“‘Tramps, miss! Lor’ a mercy, they don't 

do no harm. ‘There's nothing for ‘em to steal.” 

Of course the intruder, whoever he tight be. 

mast have had ample time to make his escape 
ter Mr. Champion first took alarm, avid 
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prowled slowly through the gardens, stared 
across a massive holly hedge into the park, saw 
no one, and wended his solitary way to the house 
to report accordingly. 





CHAPTER II. 


CHrIsTABEL met Rosa Greenwood next morn- 
ing in one of the green lanes beyond the village 
when she was returning from a long ramble on 
Gilpin, and that young lady told her of a croquet 
party that was to take place at New Rudderford 
Hall that evening, and to which she must cer- 
tainly come. 

“It’s not the least bit in the world a party, 
you know, dear,” Miss Greenwood pleaded, pat- 
ting Gilpin’s iron gray shoulder; ‘‘ quite an im- 
promptu affair got up for Miss Perkington, only 
daughter of the great firm of Perkington & Tan- 
berry, cloth manufacturers, who is staying with 
us. Such a dear girl! not exactly pretty, but so 
interesting. We all want Frank to marry her, 
and I really think she likes him. But there’s no 
knowing; young men are so peculiar.” 

Christabel wore a straw hat with a blue veil, 
and under the blue veil the roses on her cheeks 
deepened a little at this juncture. 

“* Now you must, must, must come, Christabel. 
I won’t accept a refusal. The rectory girls are 
to be with us. We are to dine at five, so as to 
secure a long evening, and begin croquet at six; 
and we can wind up with a waltz or two before 
supper.” 

Christabel’s eyes quite sparkled at the idea 
of a waltz, Dancing was a dissipation which 
seemed to her inexperience the height of earth- 
ly felicity. She had waltzed all by herself on 
the lawn many a summer evening, softly singing 
some languorous melody of D’Alberts as she 
danced. 

“IT should dearly like to come,” she said, 
thoughtfully, ‘but I don’t know if papa—” 

“Papa! bosh!” exclaimed Miss Greenwood, 
who was somewhat fast and irreverent in her 
notions of parental authority. ‘‘I should like 
to see the author of my being putting a spoke in 
the wheel if I wanted to enjoy myself. As if 
your life wasn't dull enough, mewed up in that 
dreary old Hall!” And Miss Greenwood made 
a wry face, which expressed her supreme con- 
tempt for the grand old Tudor mansion, as com- 
pared with the smart plate-glass-windowed hab- 
itation which sheltered her fair self. 

‘<T'll ask papa if I may come at eight,” said 
Christabel. ‘‘He dines at seven, you know, 
and he always likes to have me with him at din- 
ner. Icouldn’t possibly come ¢iH eight; but the 
evenings are so long now.” 

“*Tt's a great deal tgo late,” replied Rosa, 
flicking a fly off Gilpin’s nose. ‘‘ However, if 
you must stop to see that curious old pa of yours 
eat his dinner, you must. But remember we 
shall expect you at eight sharp. I'll send Frank 
to meet you at the field gate.’ 

“Oh, please don’t,” cried Christabel. 

“But I please shall. He'll meet you at the 
gate when the clock strikes eight.” 

Miss Champion walked her horse to the end 
of the lane, Rosa Greenwood walking by her 
side, telling her about that wonderful young 
person, Miss Victoria Perkington, who, by vir- 
tue of her position as the only daughter of Per- 
kington & Tanberry, had an allowance which 
made the condition of the rich Misses Greenwood 
seem absolute penury. 

“* You should see the dresses she has brought 
with her for a ten days’ visit!” exclaimed Rosa, 
‘*A basket as big as a house, and all of them 
from a Frenchwoman in Bruton Street. There's 
a corded black silk trimmed with white lace— 
Valenciennes— three inches deep on all the 
flounces and puffings; worth a fortune: a per- 
fect duck of a dress!” 

Christabel thought of her jewels, and wished 
that she could have melted just a few of those 
diamonds, which she could never wear till she 
was married, into silk dresses. She gave a little 
sigh, thinking of the scantiness of her wardrobe, 
and how very poor a figure she must needs seem 
in the eyes of Miss Perkington, and rode slowly 
home, meditative, and not altogether happy. 

‘*T dare say he will marry her,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ It is just as papa said last night. The 
richer people are, the more eager they are to 
increase their wealth. He will marry her, no 
doubt, and buy some great estate in the neigh- 
borhood, and build a big ugly house; and I shall 
see them riding by on their thorough-bred horses, 
and laughing at poor old Gilpin.” 

She bent over her horse’s neck to pat him at this 
thought, and one childish tear dropped upon the 
gray mane. She was not much more than a 
child, and Frank Greenwood had been very ten- 
der and deferential in his manner to her always. 
It gave her a sharp pain to think that he would 
pass quite out of her life, and belong to Miss 
Perkington. 

‘Would you object to my going to play cro- 
quet at—at the new Hall this evening, papa?” 
the girl asked, timidly, during dinner. 

“Object? Well, my dear, you know I de- 
test those Greenwood people”—it is doubtful if 
he had seen them three times in his life—‘‘ but 
I suppose it would be hard upon you to forbid 
your enjoying any little pleasure they may offer 
you in a quiet way. It is not a party, of 
course ?”” 

**Oh no, papa. I only heard of it from Rosa 
when I was out this morning.” 

“Mind, I set my face absolutely against your 
appearance at any of their ostentatious parties. 
T'll not have my daughter paraded at Samuel 
Greenwood’s chariot wheels. But as far as a 
game of croquet goes, if it pleases you, I've no 
objection.” 

“Thanks, dear papa.” 

‘“When are you going?” 

“Directly after dinner.” 
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“That will be eight o'clock. I shall send 
David for you at half past nine.” 

Only an hour and a half! Would there be 
time for those waltzes on the lawn? She had 
danced several times with Frank at that hospi- 
table rectory, and knew that he was an agreeable 
partner. 

‘*'There is to be a kind of sapper, I believe, 
papa,” she faltered. 

“A kind of supper? Say ten, then, or half 
past at the latest.” . 

‘Thank you, papa dear.” 

‘* Bless my heart! one wonld think these peo- 
ple were the most congenial acquaintance you 
could desire.” 

“<The rectory girls are to be there, papa,” 
Christabel said, demurely. 

“Well, I don’t wonder at your being attached 
to them. Ran away, child, and dress yourself. 
I can finish my dinner alone.” 

Miss Champion kissed her father, and tripped 
away to make her brief toilette; pleased, and 
yet with a vague pain at her heart—a pain that 
was associated with the image of the unknown 
Miss Perkington. Rosa Greenwood had called 
her brother ‘‘ peculiar” in a tone that seemed to 
imply his indifference to the great heiress; but 
she had not-said the marriage was at all un- 
likely; and the family wished it; and Miss 
Perkington was there; and Frank was a man 
of the world—very bright and clever and open- 
hearted, but a man of the world nevertheless. 

She put on her white muslin dress—a dress 
three summers old, which had been lengthened 
artfully, but not quite imperceptibly, to suit her 
increasing height ; just such a dress as must of 
necessity provoke contempt in the mind of Miss 
Perkington, who, of course, had never in her life 
worn any thing lengthened or ‘‘Iet out.” She 
tied a broad blue ribbon round her slim white 
throat, with the gold heart-shaped locket hang- 
ing to it, and then looked at herself in the glass 
discontentedly. It was a very beautiful picture 
which she saw in that old-fashioned cheval-glass 
—a tall, slender, white-robed figure, and a fair 
young face framed in luxuriant auburn hair; 
but Christabel only saw the deficiencies of her 
costume, and turned away from the glass with a 
sigh. 

Her father was dozing in his deep arm-chair 
when she peeped into the saloon to bid him 
good-by ; 80 she went lightly out of the window, 
and away through the gardens, into a meadow 
where a solitary cow was browsing in the still 
evening atmosphere, and on to that field gate of 
which Miss Greenwood had spoken; a gate that 
divided Samuel Greenwood’s territory from the 
shrunken lands of the Champions. 

Rudderford church clock chimed the three- 
quarters after seven as Christabel crossed the 
meadow. She was just a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the appointed time. She was half glad, 
half sorry, to think that Frank would not be 
there. : 

He was there, nevertheless —a good-looking 
young fellow, with long legs, sitting on the gate 
in # contemplative attitude, thinking #0 pro- 
foundly that he looked up with a start as the 
light footstep came close to him—a start, and 
something like a blush. 

**How good of 7 to come so early!” he 
said, as they shook hands, and he held the little 
hand an extra moment or so. (It was just the 
sort of meeting in which a young man would 
consider himself entitled to one gentle pressure 
before he released a pretty girl’s hand.) “I 
strolled over here ten minutes ago to have a 
good think. I don’t often think: it’s a bad 
habit.” 

Christabel langhed. She was almost always 
gay in his presence; he seemed to brighten her 
life somehow with a genial influence. 

“You must have been obliged to think at Ox- 
ford,” she said. 

Francis Greenwood had taken honors at Ox- 
ford a year or so before. 

“Not the least in the world. One's tutor 
does that sort of thing for one. I used to read 
with a man—a duodecimo edition of Porson in 
his way; drank like a fish, and knew no end of 
Greek. V/hen I came to a stiffish passage in 
Aristotle, I used to throw myself back in a 
chair and light my cigar. ‘Just help yourself 
to another s.-and-b., and be good enough to 
demonstrate that proposition, old fellow; I don’t 
seem to see it,” I used to say; and the dear old 
bloke would prose away for half an hour, and if 
I didn’t understand it after that, I threw my 
book at his head and gave it up.” 

““Was s.-and-b. a dictionary?” Christabel 
asked, naively. 

“*No, Miss Champion, but a wonderful en- 
lightener of the human understanding—soda- 
water and brandy.” 

“Tm afraid you led quite a dreadfal life at 
the university,” 

“Not at all; it was very nice. I should hard- 
ly mind leading it over again, only it was not so 
nice as—” 

‘*As what?” Christabel asked, when he came 
to a dead stop. 

‘* As the life I hope to lead by-and-by.” 

Her heart sank all at once. That meant his 
life in the big ugly house that he was to build 
for himself, and in which he was to set up as a 
country squire, enriched with the wealth of Per- 
kington & Tanberry. Christabel knew that he 
was an ardent lover of field sports, and all pur- 
suits that ceuntry gentlemen affect, and that he 
had a vast capacity for spending money. What 
more natural than that he should be tempted by 
Miss Perkington’s half million or so? 

She was silent. ‘They had one wide meadow 
to cross, a meadow where the newly cut grass 
was fragrant in the still June air, and they would 
be in the grounds of the new Hall—grounds in 
which there were very few trees, but a great deal 
of ornamentation in the way of costly shrubs of 
divers spiky orders, and winding gravel-paths 


that were kept with rigorous care. They could 
hear the sharp click of the croquet balls as they 
crossed the meadow, and shrill feminine laugh- 
ter. 

“*Tt was very rude of you to leave your side 
so long,” said Christabel. 

“My side? Oh, to be sure, those everlasting 
croquet players. Do you know, I think croquet 
the most dufting—I beg your pardon—the most 
uninteresting game in the world. A man plays 
it for the sake of loafing with a girl he likes; I 
can’t see any other attraction in it.” 

“‘T suppose you have been loafing with Miss 
Perkington,” said Christabgl, with a forced lit- 
tle laugh. 

Frank Greenwood looked at her curiously. 

“*Yes,” he answered, coolly, ‘I have been 
loafing with Miss Perkington a good deal late- 
ly ;” and then he looked at her again. 

They were at the iron gate by this time—only 
a little iron fence divided the gronnds from the 
meadow. Between the lawn and the fence there 
was that part of the garden called, par excellence, 
a shrubbery—a scanty grove of the spiky tribe, 
and young pink hawthorn-trees, as thick in the 
trunk as a gandin's umbrella, and guelder-rosea 
dotted about at intervals—a shrubbery in which 
there was not covert for a rabbit. Christabel 
felt that the eyes of all the players on the cro- 
quet ground were upon her, as she traversed the 
meandering gravel-walks with Frank by her 
side. 

‘The lawn was as smooth and as level as a 
billiard-table, and there was not so much asa 
faded leaf among the flower beds—brilliant pyra- 
mids of bloom, rising tier upon tier in rings of 
contrasting color, or waving in and out in ribbon 
bordering. The croquet ground lay on one side 
of the house, and scattered around it there were 
iron seats and tables for the accommodation of 
loungers and lookers-on. Samuel Greenwood 
was sitting here, smoking his after-dinner cigar 
and reading the 7imes—a big bald-headed man, 
who might once have been like Frank. 

He did not look particularly pleased when 
Christabel came to shake hands with him, smil- 
ing shyly, and he gave his son a side-glance that 
was not altogether agreeable. 

‘*Oh, how d’ye do, Miss Champion?” he 
said. ‘‘I didn’t know yon were to be here this 
evening.” 

“*Good gracious me, pa!” exclaimed the ir- 
reverent Rosa, ‘as if we should take the trouble 
to tell you who was coming to play croquet! 
Come, Chris, you're to be on our side—Hai 
and 1” (short for Harriet), ‘‘ Julia Lee” (the 
rector's daughter), ‘‘and yon; Miss Perkington, 
Frank, Clara Lee, and Patty on the other side. 
Now then, first red; get on— Oh, I forgot to 
introduce you two girls. Miss Perkington, Miss 
Champion; Miss Champion, Miss Perkington ; 
aristocracy and plutocracy, Old Rudderford Hall 
and the hes, Leamington; and now you 
know all about each other, and I expect you to 
be good friends immediately.” 

Miss Perkington bowed stiffly. She did not 
quite relish such a free-and-easy introduction, 
but her dear Rosa had such eccentric ways. She 
was a tall, thin young woman, of an order that 
is called stylish, with a good many sharp angles 
that were artfully toned down by the flouncings 
and puffings of a French dress-maker; a young 
woman with a complexion of the kind that is 
vulgarly called ‘‘ tallowy,” cold gray eyes, a short 
nondescript nose, and a heavy lower jaw. She 
had good white teeth, a profusion of black hair, 
and she held herself well; but it took a large 
amount of millinery to make Victoria Perking- 
ton attractive. 

It was not altogether pleasant to Christabel, 
that game at croquet. In all their previous sport 
she had had Frank always on her side, achieving 
wonders by combined dexterity and dishonesty, 
now boldly pushing her ball to a point of vantage 
with the toe of his boot, anon calmly pocketing 
it to avoid the perils of an adversary’s croquet ; 
and they had had such fun, such perpetual gig- 
gling, such little secrets and mutual iniquities. 
This evening they played a rigorous game. Miss 
Perkington belonged to a croquet club at Leam- 
ington, and would stand no nonsense, She 
played two hours every afternoon throughout the 
croquet season, just as regularly as she practiced 
Czerny’s exercises on the piano two hours every 
morning. She had a stroke like a sledge-ham- 
mer, and never missed a hoop; 0 she very soon 
became a rover, and in that capacity kept a sharp 
eye upon her ally, Mr. Francis Greenwood. He 
had not the smallest opportunity for talking to 
Christabel, even if he had wished to do so, and 
poor Christabel fancied that he did not wish. 
He seemed to be upon quite confidential terms 
with Miss Perkington. He was, in fact, a young 
man who could hardly help making himself 
agreeable to women, and had that semi-flirting 
manner which some young men cultivate. 

Miss Champion played abominably—suffered 
herself to be croqueted off the face of the earth, 
as it were, to the extreme indignation of Rosa 
Greenwood. The Perkington side won with 
flying colors. Ob, how poor Christabel hated 
the eau de Nile dress, with its innumerable 
flounces and frillings, the point lace collar, the 
Cluny borderings, and all the Perkington capar- 
isons, as that sole daughter of the house of Per- 
kington & Tanberry kept rustling to and fro, send- 
ing adverse balls to the farthest limits of space 
with a cold-blooded ferocity that set Miss Cham- 
pion’s teeth on edge! 

When the second game had finished, with dire 
defeat for Christabel's party, and it was about as 
dark as ever it is at midsummer, with the stars 
shining out one by one from a deep blue sky, 
Rosa and one of those useful rectory girls went 
into the drawing-room and played the famous 
‘*Mabel” waltzes. The piano had been wheeled 
into the bay, and the music floated out through 
the three tall windows, open from floor to ceil- 
ing. 
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Two of the girls waltzed together, and Frank 
was still Victoria Perkington’s partner. He had 
scarcely asked her to dance: she had appropria- 
ted him as a matter of course. 

“If I am to dance, I suppose it is to be with 
you,” she said, with her little supercilious laugh, 
‘since you are our only danseur.” 

She waltzed very well, with all her canvas 
spread ; waltzed too well, Francis Greenwood 
thought, for he was waiting for her to be done 
up, in order that he might get just a turn or so 
with Christabel. She gave him no opportunity 
for this, however, as she contrived to hold him 
in conversation—fade society talk about people 
they both knew at Leamington; but oh, it 
sonnded so confidential, so tender even, to 
Christabel's listening ears!—during the pauses 
in which Miss Perkington condescended to rest, 
and then went off again like a steam-engine re- 
freshed. 

When Frank did at last make his escape, and 
cross the lawn in quest of Christabel, a shrill 
voice from the bay-window called out **Supper!” 
and he was obliged to abandon all hope of that 
longed-for waltz. 

He offered Miss Champion one arm, and gave 
the other to one of the rectory girls. ‘These were 
visitors for the evening, and Miss Perkington was 
staying in the house, and was, in a manner, a 
member of the family. The fair Victoria re- 
warded him with a very black look, notwith- 
standing, when they all came crowding into the 
brilliantly lighted dining- room, where Samuel 
Greenwood sat at the head of his table, with an 
Aberdeen salmon a /a mayonnaise before him, a 
hage silvery fish lving in a bed of greenery, with 
a bristling hedge of prawns. 

“Come here, Victoria, my dear,” he said, 
pointing to the chair on his right: ‘‘ Frank, 
you'll sit next to Miss Perkington; Miss Lee, 
you come on my left.” 

He took no notice of Christabel; but that con- 
tumacious Frank put her coolly into the chair 
next his own, and so seated himself between 
Miss Perkington and her rival. 

‘The heiress of Perkington & Tanberry re- 
tired into herself. Frank tried to divide his at- 
tentions between the two girls; but Miss Per- 
kington only answered him with icy monosylla- 
bles, and pretended to consider all his attempts 
at general conversation directed solely to Chris- 
tabel. She scarcely touched her salmon, declined 
lobster salad, would have nothing to say to cold 
chicken or pine-apple cream, left the moselle to 
waste its fragrance on the desert air, and sat tri- 
fling moodily with half a dozen monster straw- 
berries. 

Her ill temper seemed to communicate itself 

* to Mr. Greenwood, senior, who looked daggers at 
his son from time to time. The other girls were 
uneasy. Christabel, who had brightened and 
sparkled into new life at the beginning of the 
feast, found out suddenly, in the midst of an ani- 
mated little discussion, that she and Frank were 
the only talkers, and grew silent immediately. 

‘The great ormolu and malachite clock upon 
the chimney-piece struck the half hour after ten. 

“Oh, if you please,” she whispered to Frank, 
**T ought to go away directly, if Mr. Greenwood 
wonld not think me rude. David was to come 
for me at half past ten—the gardener, you know 
—and papa might be angry if I were to stay 
later." 

** David is a nuisance,” said Frank, in his free- 
and-easy maner; ‘though our society is not so 
entertaining that you need regret leaving it. 1 
shall see you home, of course.” 

“Oh no, pray don’t think of that ; there's real- 
ly no occasion.” 

“There is occasion. You might meet a gang 
of poachers poaching eggs, or something, and 
what would David be among so many? There's 
that fellow they call Black Simeon—the man who 
got seven years for a burglary at Little Thor- 
pington—has come back to Rudderford. I saw 
him prowling about the village yesterday, half- 
seas-over. .\ regular bad lot, that fellowis. Of 
course I shall come with you. David can walk 
behind and contemplate the stars. I dare say he 
knows Orion and the Pleiades as well as that 
fellow in ‘Lockesley Hall,’ whose knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies doesn't seem to have been 
stupendous.” 

The advent of the in-door man from the rec- 
tory to fetch the Misses Lee was announced at 
this moment, so the girls all rose together. A 
maid who had spirited away Christabel's hat 
brought it back; and after a very cool good-night 
from Samuel Greenwood, who sat scowling at 
the matilated salmon, and the stiffest possible 
bow from Miss Perkington, Miss Champion de- 
parted with Frank for her escort. 

“*Miss Champion has a servant, I believe, 
Frank,” Mr. Greenwood said, sternly. 

“*T know she has,” answered his undutiful 
son; ‘but I'm going to see her safe across the 
meadows, for all that.” 

Oxford was always too mnch for Birmingham 
in any encounter between those two. The com- 
mercial magnate had spent three or four thou- 
sand pounds npon his son's education, and it 
seemed to him at odd times that the only tangi- 
ble produce of that investment was an extensive 
vocabulary of university slang, and an agreeable 
placidity of manner which set paternal authority 
atnanght. The young man was not altogether 
an uandutiful eon, however, and owned occasion- 
ally that his father wasn’t ‘‘ half a bad fellow.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue moon had risen while they were losing 
the calm sweetness of the night in the gas-lit 
dining-room. The bright, full, sammer moon 
had risen, and all the spiky trees in the shrub- 
bery were retlected on the smooth grass as if on 
water; all the flowers in the garden were breath- 
ing perfume. Frank and Christabel went out by 





the drawing-room window, and forgot all about 
David, who came running after them by-and-by 
from the servants’ hall, where he had been re- 
galed with beer, and questioned artfully about 
the ‘queer ways” of his master. He had to 
come round by back ways and obscure paths, the 
gardens being sacred fran such vulgar feet as 
his, and thus did not overtake those two until 
they were half-way across the first meadow ; and 
yet they had dawdled a good deal in the garden, 
Frank insisting spon picking an especial yellow 
rose from a standard of his own planting for 
Christabel. 

“You must have one; roses always smell 
sweeter picked by moonlight,” he said. ‘If you 
don’t find the fact stated in Linneus, it isn’t my 
fault.” 

David was a judicious young man. He fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, and, as Frank had 
suggested, contemplated, or seemed to contem- 
plate, the sidereal heavens, chewing a twig of 
hawthorn thoughtfully the while. He allowed 
an ample margin for loitering at gates; gave 
Frank so much latitude, in fact, that before they 
came to the thick wood which made a darkness 
round Old Rudderford Hall, that undutiful son 
had asked Christabel to be his wife. Of course 
he had set out with no such intention; but the 
moonlight, and the dewy meadows fragrant with 
new-mown hay, and that judicious David, and a 
tender sweetness in Christabel’s bluo eyes, had 
been too much for him, and the words had come 
of their own accord somehow, he hardly knew 
how, 

Was he sorry when she looked up at him with 
those sweet eyes brimming over with happy tears, 
and murmared, shyly, 

“YT thought you were going to marry Miss 
Perkington !" 

‘*Not for millions on millions, darling!” he 
cried, not sorry, but rapturously glad, clasping 
the slender figure to his breast, raining down 
kisses on the fair young face. 

David drew nearer at this juncture, still intent 
upon astronomical study, but with the air of 
thinking he might be wanted presently. 

Frank took the hint, released the trembling 
girl, quite confounded by surprise and joy, and 
put a little band through his arm with the calm- 
est air of appropriation. 

“It's all settled, darling,” he said; ‘I shall 
call upon your father to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Mr. Greenwood !” 

“‘Mr. Greenwood! If you say that again, T 
shall kiss you again, in spite of David.” 

“* Prank, then.” 

How sweet it was to say it! how sweet it was 
to hear it!—sweetness known to youth only 
that loves and is beloved for the first time. 
After six or seven such experiences that sort of 
thing is apt to become commonplace. It is like 
one’s first watch, one's first Derby-day, one's 
first white-bait dinner. 

“<T'm sure your father will never let you mar- 
ry me, Frank,” said Christabel. 

**I should like to see myself asking my gov- 
ernor’s permission,” replied the young man. 
‘He ought to be proud of my getting such a 
chance—marrying a girl of a grand old family 
like yours; Brummagem allying itself to the 
Middle Ages: counting-house getting a leaf in 
Burke's ‘ County Families.’” 

“*But we are so poor,” remonstrated Christa- 





bel. ‘At least—" 
‘*A lift in the social scale is better than money, 
my dearest. I can take ont letters patent and 


call myself Greenwood-Champion by-and-by. 
That ould look well upon our pasteboards, 
wonldn't it, Belle?” 

They were in the deep shadow of tho trees by 
this time. Not a glimmer of light was visible 
in the old house. All the lower windows were 
closely guarded by heavy oak shutters, They 
went to a little door—not the principal entrance, 
but a low arched door in a side tower—and 
David rang a bell, which made a tremendous 
clanging half a mile away, as it seemed. They 
had to wait a considerable time before any one 
answered this summons, very much to Frank's 
satisfaction. He was whispering schemes sbout 
their future life into Christabel's ear, just as if 
they had been engaged a twelvemonth; while 
David looked up at the dark, ivy-covered walls, 
as if calculating the sparrows’ nests. 

Some one came at last—much too soon for 
Francis Greenwood. Slipshod feet shuffled 
along a stone passage, uncertain hands fumbled 
with locks and bolts, and the door being opened 
cautiously, revealed the ancient butler in a sem- 
somnambulistic condition. 


‘Lard, but you be late, Miss Chrissy,” he 
said—he had helped to nurse her in her mother- 
lee babyhood. ‘‘ Your pa’s gone to bed ever so 
ion, 


“T’m glad of that,” Christabel whispered to 
her lover. 

“Why, sweetest ?” 

‘* Because I never cou/d have told him; and 
if he had seen my face, he might have found 
out—" 

“* He shall hear all about it to-morrow, darling. 
T shall call at one o'clock.” 

“* And I shall ride Gilpin away to the other end 
of the world. I couldnt bear to be in the house 
while—while—” 

“*While I am in the dock,” said the voung 
man, laughing. ‘I think the verdict will be a 
favorable one, Chrissy.” 

‘i si Ob, you don’t know,” cried Christabel, dole- 
ally. 

aye know has, dear ?”” eos 

low prejadiced papa is against your family, 
because of the new Hell being built upon land 
that once belonged to this, and the estate having 
been cut up and spoiled co to make your grounds. 
‘Those meadows of yours were a part of our park 
once. 
_, || That isn’t our fault, darling, but that improv- 
ident old Champion's. Who knows but what the 
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two estates might be joined somehow one of these 
days? My father could buy himself another 
place; and we'd cut off the new Hall with the 
smallest possible allowance of garden, and restore 
this dear old barn”—so lightly did young Oxford 
speak of a perfect specimen of Tudor architect- 
ure—‘‘ to its original splendor.” 

The sleepy butler coughed faintly, as if to re- 
mind them of his infirmities and the lateness of 
the hour. It was nearly midnight by this time— 
that walk acroes the fields had lasted so long. 
The lovers clas; hands, and said good-night ; 
and Frank would fain have made this last good- 
night a long business, only there was the butler 
with his guttering tallow-candle and his piteous 
expostulating look, and David in the rear yawn- 
ing audibly. So, with one warm pressure of the 
little hand, he let her go, and the stout old door 
closed upon her, like the jaws of a monster that 
had just swallowed her up. 

Francis Greenwood turned away with a sigh, 
putting his hand in his waistcoat pocket mechan- 
ically to give David backshish. But David had 
vanished, and the court-yard was empty. He 
looked about him meditatively, in no humor to 
go back to the common world just yet. ‘The 
wind was sighing faintly among the ivy leaves, 
with a sound scarce louder than the breathing 
of a quiet sleeper; the black wall of the old 
house rose high above him, the shadow of it fell 
upon him like a pall. 

‘What a dismal place for my pet to live in!” 
he said to himself; and then began to wonder 
which was her room, and to watch for the glim- 
mer of a light from one of those upper casements. 

It came presently ; a feeble twinkle, which flit- 
ted along a corridor, shining faintly from a row 
of narrow windows, and then stopped and grew 
steady in a window at the end of the house. 
This was his darling’s chamber, the young man 
thought, rapturously. It might have been the but- 
ler’s, but fortunately was not; that functionary— 
who might have had his pick of twenty vacant 
rooms—preferring to inhabit a darksome den in 
the steep sloping roof, where he burrowed like a 
rabbit. It really was Christabel’s room. 

Rudderford charch clock struck twelve while 
the lover still stood gazing, and at that very mo- 
ment, as if conjured into being by the last stroke 
of the mystic hour, the figure of a man came 
suddenly from behind an angle of the wall. 

“* Who the deuce are you?” cried Frank, dart- 
ing forward. 

But the figure had vanished. There was a 
labyrinth of out-buildings on that side of the 
house. Frank followed, and prowled round about 
them, peering into every corner, but could find 
no trace of that midnight intruder. There is al- 
ways a nook into which that sort of gentry can 
screw itself. His search was so close and thor- 
ough that he began at last to fancy his own 
senses must have deceived him, and that the fig- 
ure had been only a creature of the imagina- 
tion. He was not easily satistied, however, ‘The 
jewel in that old Tudor casket was to his mind 
so rare a gem that no care or watchfulness could 
be too much in him, whose privilege it was to 
guard it. He made a complete circuit of the 
house, trying windows and shutters. Qn the 
lower story all was secure as the casements of a 
beleaguered fortress, close guarded from the foe. 
If Anthony Champion had been the owner of 
hoarded millions, he could scarcely have pro- 
tected himself better from possible burglars. 

One o'clock struck before Frank Greenwood 
left the precincts of the old Hall, and walked 
slowly away toward the meadows. 





CHAPTER V. 


Curistaner, was almost too happy after that 
midnight parting. There was no depressing in- 
fluence to-night in the gloom and silence of her 
ancient home. All the burden of her loneliness, 
which she had borne so meekly, was lifted away 
in moment, and her future life lay radiant be- 
fore her, hke a gurden in fairy-land. She was 
a little anxious about her father. and his strong 
prouciess against the race of Greenwood: but 

er lover appeared to her altogether so fascina- 
ting and irresistible that she could not imagine 
any body proof against his influence. Her father 
would like and admire him, of courre, just as she 
did, and would abandon all his prejudices and 
accept him as her lover. And Miss Perkington! 
Christabel langhed aloud—a little happy laugh 
that startled the silence of the old room—at the 
thonght of that young lady's ignominious defeat ; 
all the silk Hounces and lace frillings counting for 
nothing in the eyes of true love. 

She was mach too happy to think of sleep for 
ever so long, although it was past midnight, but 
paced the room, with her hands clasped in a joy- 
ous reverie, thinking of the wondrous fortune that 
had befallen her. Only a retired manufacturer's 
son, it is true; but then she loved him, and he 
seemed to her the one most perfect creature in 
all the world—so bright, so generous, so brave, 
sotrue. She had known so few people, had lived 
a life so utterly lonely, that it is scarcely strange 
she should believe in the one sunny-natured 
young fellow who had praised and loved her. 

Here she stopped before the tall narrow old 
glass, and looked at herself half wonderingly. 

‘Was she really pretty ? was she worthy of such 
a lover? She shook ont her fong loose hair. 
Yes; she was like a picture of Patient Grisel she 
remembered seeing years ago in a famous collev- 
tion. 

The clock struck one before she lay down , 
and then, overcome suddenly by sleep in the 
midst of her happy thonghts, she threw herself 
down, dressed as she was, upon a sofa, to rest a 
little before going seriously to bed; and there- 
upon fell into a deep slumber, which seemed 
ibely to last all night. 

She had one bad habit, engendered perhaps 
cf long lonely days, with much time for thought- 

















falness and waking dreams—the habit of walk- 
ing in her sleep. It was not a thing that hap- 
pened to her often, but once in a way: two or 
three times in a year, perhaps, when her mind 
had been in any way disturbed during the day, 
she had been wont to wander. ‘The servants had 
met her at daybreak, sometimes in the corridor, 
or ont on the broad square landing beyond, or 
on the stairs even, descending, ghost-like, with 
open, unseeing eyes. ne luckleas country lass, 
taking her for the ghost of that slanghtered lady 
whose spirit was reported to haunt the Hall 
had fled shrieking to the kitchen, where she fell 
into violent hysterics, clutching the air, and 
well-nigh strangling herself with her sobs and 
screams, 

And so it happened to-night. Toward three 
o'clock, just as the moon was waning, the girl 
rose from her sofa, pushed open the door, which 
she had left ajar, and went out into the corridor 
a tall white figure faintly visible in the dim 
ight. 

She went straight on to an angle of the corri- 
dor where there was a narrow window cut in a 
part of the wall where the ivy grew thickest. 
As she came slowly forward, this window was 
opened by a stealthy hand, and a man thrust his 
head and shoulders through the window. 

He was on the point of leaping through, when 
his eves—evil eyes they were, too—fell upon that 
mysterious fignre, with the white dress and loose 
flowing hair, the figure he had heard of many a 
time, when folks talked of the ghost that haunted 
Old Rudderford Hall. 

He dropped his stick with an ejaculation. 
The fall of the jagged stake, cut from a hedge, 
and trimmed with a rough, hasty hand, upon the 
uncarpeted oak floor awakened Christabel. She 
gave a loud shriek, and stared at the intrader, 
transfixed. That shriek was alarming enough ; 
but it reassured him. He sprang into the corri- 
dor, and clapped his great horny hand upon her 
mouth, 

““What! it’s you, is it?” he exclaimed, ina 
cautious voice. ‘‘Hold your row, or I shall 
have to quiet yon with my clasp-knife. What 
brings you prowling about at this time of night, 
I wonder? After that chap that was prowling 
outside an hour ago, I suppose. Come, young 
lady, you just walk into your own room, and keep 
yourself to yourself. I've gut business to do here.” 

He had tied a big bird's-eye handkerchief 
across the girl's mouth—she was not fully awake 
yet, and had only a confused sense of peril and 

orror—and had just produced another, with a 
view to tying it round her wrists, when a great 
crash of glass sounded close behind him, and 
Frank Greenwood sprang through the open win- 
dow, smashing the casement as he came through. 

Love is so foolish, so full of morbid doubts and 
apprehensions! He had come back to the old 
Hall, after crossing the meadows on his way 
home, not able to feel comfortable about that 
lurking figure which he had seen at midnight, 
and had come back just in time to rescne his be- 
trothed from the clutch of a ruffian, and to save 
the Champion diamonds—a very valuable por- 
tion of his future wife's dowry. 

The man was Binck Simeon, the poacher. He 
had been lurking about the night before, when 
Mr. Champion showed his daughter the family 
porels had seen the gems and where they were 

ept, and had hidden himself in the shrubbery 
when Christabel came ont to reconnoitre. To- 
night he had tried all the lower doors and win- 
dows, and finding entrance below impossible, 
had clambered up the ivy to this casement at the 
end of the corridor, trusting to his good luck to 
grope his way down stairs to the library. 

The intent but not the deed confounded him. 
He was pinioned and locked in an empty wine- 
cellar that night, and handed over to the local 
authorities at breakfast-time, to appear by-and- 
by, charged with a burglarious attempt, and to 
return to that state of bondage from which he had 
so lately emerged. 

Anthony Champion could hardly be ancivil to 
the man who had saved his daughter and the 
family diamonds; and Frank Greenwood really 
was a nice young fellow, with free-and-easy, irre- 
sistible ways. He brought brightness and life 
into the gloomy old house, and in an incredibly 
short time persuaded the master of Old Rudder- 
ford Hall to waive his prejudices against the in- 
mates of New Rudderford Hall. 

When Frank had smoothed the way by his artful 
management, he coolly ordered his father to call 
upon Mr. Champion to entreat that gentleman's 
consent to the union of the two houses, The 
manufacturer was furious, and there was a scene ; 
but a very brief one. Frank's supreme coolness 
made light of every thing. Miss Perkington had 
departed before this in silent disgust, with all her 
baggage. . Samuel Greenwood was fain to give 
way; it evidently mattered so very little to his 
son whether he did or not. 

“T can always make a living at the bar,” said 
young Oxford, in his careless way, ‘‘and there's 
the five hundred a year my poor mother left me. 
1 should like to have made an amicable arrange- 
ment, and secured your co-operation for restoring 
the old Hall; but if it isn’t to be, why it isn’t; 
you know best; and we sha’n't starve. ‘ 

Samuel fretted and fumed, swore an oath or 
two, and succumbed. He went to call upon Mr. 
Champion with lamb-like meekness, and returned 
crest alee: repared to waive all con 

Mr. Champion was pt wi zt 
sideration of Thewide difference between the status 
of the two families, and to consent to the ee 
riage. He conld give his danghter fifty thon” 
sand pounds, and jewels worth at least twenty-! 
thousand more. ‘Mr, Greenwood had su| 
him to bea zi owe 5 

“Ithas been ay fancy to live like this,” he sai 
“and allow the surplus of my income to acc! 
late for my only child.” > cust the 

And 60 they were married, and were jus! 
sort of couple to live happily ever ao 
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Opera Toilette. 
See illustrations on page 760. 

Tus Picturesque toilette, from a new Paris 
model, is very effective at the opera or concert, 
and combines the three colors now so much in 
vogue. ‘The under-skirt is of ciel blue fuille, 
trimmed with a gathered flounce, which is sur- 
mounted by a bins full and pleating. Princesse 
over dress of apricot fuille. trimmed with ruches 
of ciel blue fuille, and edged with lace round 
the neck. Lalf-flowing sleeves of apricot faille, 
slashed and underlaid with puftings of white silk, 
and trimmed with blue faille ruches. Bodice 
of white silk, forming a square neck with the 
over dress, and trimmed with ruches of blue 
faille and lace. The over dress is looped much 
higher on the left side than the right by means 
of the ruches. Blue silk slippers. Blue enamel 
and gold jewelry. Hair roped with pearls. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 

Sce illustration on page 760. 


Fig. 1.—Ligat Brows Portus Surt. This 
suit consists of a skirt and over dress, and is 


Fig. 6.—Licut Grav Sirk Suit. ‘This suit 
consists of double skirt and square-necked basque- 
waist of light gray silk, trimmed with side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of the material and black velvet rib- 
bon. Gathered Swiss muslin chemisette with 
vevers collar of fine linen, needle-work, and vel- 
vet ribbon. 


Ladies’ House. and Street Dresses, 
i 


Fig. 1.—Apricot silk dress and black gros 
grain paletot, trimmed with folds, side-pleated 
rufties, und bows of the material, and with silk 
tassel fringe. 

K —Black cashmere mantelet, trimmed 
with iding of black silk cord and with wide 
black lace. Black velvet and lace bonnet, with 
yellow rose. 

Fig. 3.—Brown poplin dress with paletot, 
trimmed with brown velvet and chenille tringe. 
‘The back basques of the paletot are set under the 
back pieces. 

Fig. 4.—Black silk suit, consisting of double 
skirt and basqne-waist, trimmed with scalloped 
flounces and velvet bands. Gray felt bonnet, 
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off second best, and with more bone-ache than 
success; a young person with u distinct idea, 
boldly expressed, that all discipline is tyranny 
and all education slavery, and that she has been 
sent into this world in @ glorious independence 
of either, consecrated to what she calls her indi- 
viduality, without regard to general policy or con- 
venience; a young person with the special priv- 
ilege of going headlong on the rond to destruction 
if ste likes, without accepting the consequences 
of her method of procedure, or fulling into the 
pit which lies to the left side of the way—where 
she is walking; a young person with decided 
Opinions on most matters, and the frankest con- 
tempt for all who ditfer from her; a young per- 
son who has rerve, energy, and quickness enough 
to be very charming if she chose, but who has 
chosen instead to be just as dixagreeable as she 
might be the reverse. ‘I'his is Miss Pert seen 
at a distance, and considered in the broader out- 
lines of her character, Close at hand, she is 
none the more beautiful, none the more alluring. 

Miss Pert has parts; her worst enemies can 
not call her stupid, though her best friends must 
confess that she is shallow. She is one of the 
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Miss Pert und (we must add) her brothers have 
changed all that, So far as that young person 
herself goes, the sole use of fathers and mothers 
is—the one to supply her with money, the other 
to look after her dresses, and take her to balls 
and places where she can not go alone. If she 
can go alone, or only with a younger brother 
whom she dominates, she prefers it; for mamma 
is upt to be tiresome and interfering, and has 
even had the bad taste sometimes to publicly re- 
buke her, aud pull hard at the bit between her 
teeth, She doesn’t mind, you know, for what 
mamma says; why should she? but it is awfully 
disgusting, all the same. Mamma is so old-fash- 
ioncd! She does not understand things; and 
what was all very well for her when she was a 
girl, won't do now when the generation of Miss 
Verts has the lead! As for papa, he ix simply 
an obstructive. and to be shanted as speedily as 
possible. Of course they can not get on without 
him, for they must have money, and he must 
make it; but if the old dear will only be con- 
tented to do that, and then leave the spending 
of itto her and her brothers, he would be all very 
well, If le wishes to have a hand on the rein, 








trimmed with folds of poplin of a lighter shade. 
A wide flounce is set on the skirt sarmounted by 
two folds and a standing ruffle. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy rrox 4 to 6 Yrars 
oLp. The trowsers and jacket of this anit are 
made of grav tricot beaver, trimmed with bands, 
a binding of black silk braid, and black buttons. 
Gray sash with fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Sort ror Girt rrow 2 to 4 Years 
otp. This snit consists of a white cambric 
skirt, trimmed with side-pleated ruffies, and of 
a pink alpaca over-skirt, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. The peasant waist is worn over 
a cambric chemisette with long sleeves. Sash 
and bow for the hair of pink gros grain ribbon, 

Fig. 4.—CasaMere axp Stix Sort. This 
snit consists of a violet silk under dreaa, trimmed 
with three ruffles edged with violet velvet ribbon, 
and a violet cashmere over dress, braided with 
silk cord of the same color. Wide fringe is set 
on the bottom of the over dress and sleeves, and 
on the outer edge of the bretelles. Buttons and 
cord loops close the over dress, 


LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES, 


with a revers of gray plented gros grain, trimmed 
with a large bow and gray tulle and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with double skirt and basque- 
waist of light gray sitk, trimmed with folds and 
ruffles of the material. The skirt and over- 
skirt are trimmed with a deep gathered flounce 
pointed at the top and snrmounted with a side- 
pleated ruffle and two folds. The basque-waist 
is trimmed to simulate a vest. 





MISS PERT. 

A YOUNG person with a spirit, and no diffi- 

dence in showing it, whatever her relative 
age or social condition; a young person who, in 
her resolve not to he pnt npon generally, refuses 
every kind of friendly or parental advice, and so 
gees her own willful way into divers bogs and 
qnagmires, whence she does not always emerge 
with clean garments; a young person who is 
very like an unbroken filly with the bit between 
her teeth, when. pull as yon may, you will come 


hot-pressed, who do not give themselves time 
for study; consequently all she knows is by 
hearsay and light reading—odds and ends picked 
up by frothy talk with the better informed, or 
by that curious kind of thing, so general in the 
present day, a ‘popular account” in an illus- 
trated magazine. Her sources of information 
are quite sufficient for Miss Pert; and, knowing 
nothing better, she is conscious of no loss in 
herself, but on the contrary is vividly conscious 
of her snperiority when she meets her slower 
sister, who has no pretensions, and who waits 
until she knows before she pronounces judgment. 
Miss Pert pronounces judgment independent of 
knowledge: and a queer thing she makes of it. 
In former times—times so long ago ns to be 
quite ont of all date. and as old-fashioned as they 
were ridiculous—fathers and mothers were con- 
sidered to be something rather respectable than 
otherwise among their children—nay, persons 
even to be slightly venerated and believed in, 
their counsels listened to, and in a measure fol- 
lowed. But in the happy days in which we live 


he is even more tiresome than mamma, and it is 
harder work to quarrel with him. 

Poor Miss Pert! what will life do for her? 
Reduce her chaotic nature into order? discipline 
her? mellow her? or will it leave her as she is 
now, all points and angles and self-assertion and 
yanity and ignorance, merely hardening her into 
her present form, making her youthful extrava- 
gances the eccentricities of maturity, and send- 
ing her through hfe a doomed old maid, loved 
by none, feared by many, and laughed at by all 
who can separate shaliow insolence from the 
effective opposition of knowledge and grave judg- 
ment? If it was sure to be the former, we might 
easily forgive the ugly phase through which she 
goes in her youth; but, as there are such things 
as crystallized Misses Hor ee ae ee nak 
cient bogy—we deprecate her continuance, | 
in her teens, and wish that some good fairy would 
suddenly show her to herself as she is, ne 
haps the sight would sodiequiet her that 8 “1 rot 
cease from her pertness, and learn the v! 

a meek and humble spirit before too late. 
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“TOO BAD.” 
Too bad to gift my idle phrase 
With such a black intent, 
And malice see where none there was: 
You knew, Sir, what I meant. 
"Tis always so: if comment pass 

Onr lips on onr own kind, 
Some after-thonght of jealousy 
Men never fail to find. 


Too bad it is: you wrong our sex; 
We can be generous too. ‘ 
Yon carp at woman's friendship, Sir; 
Is it alone with you 

That common chanty exists, 
Or friendship’s to be had? 

Yon wrong our sex, in truth you do, 
Upon my word, too bad! 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By rae Avtnog or “Jom Hawirax, Genrieman.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 


Bort it was very convenient—this illness. It 
saved her from all need of physical exertion, even 
of talking. She could jon turn her face to the 
wall, and lie quite and do nothing. She felt for 
the first time in her life not the slightest inclina- 
tion to do any thing. Even when she rose from. 
her bed the same incapacity continued, till some- 
times Rosie's innocent prattle was almost too 
much for her, and she felt herself tarning sick 
and faint, and saw, with a dread indescribable, 
Madame Arthenay or Grace carry the child away 
from her, and keep her ont of her sight for hours 
at a time. y 

What if, by-and-by, this were to be constant- 
ly the case? What if this condition of hers was 

“the forerunner of long and serious illness—per- 
haps the consumption which was said to be in 
the family, though in this generation her cousin 
Arthar had been its only victim? Suppose she 
were to fall sick and die? She began to have a 
feeling—was it sweet or sad ?—that she could die, 
and that of mere sorrow. And, then, what would 
become of the child ? 

‘Oh, my Rosie, if ever there should come a 
time when you were left forlorn with nobody to 
love you, when you might blame poor Tannie for 
having stolen you and kept you away from all 
those who might have loved you! If ever Tan- 
nie should die!” 

‘“'Tannie die? What’sdat? Rosiedon’t like 
it!” said the little thing to whom she had been 
talking. She had two ways of talking to her 
darling. One which Rosie could perfectly com- 

rehend: long conversations about flowers, and 
Bears: and people, and things, and all sorts of 
subjects in which the child’s intelligence was re- 
ceptive to a degree that sometimes utterly amazed 
the grown woman. The other was a trick she 
had of ing simply for her own relief, in a 
fushion that Rosie could not comprehend at all. 
But, baby as she was, she comprehended the 
anxious the tremulous voice, and repeated, 
with that pathetic droop of the lips that always 
foreboded tears, ‘‘ Rosie don’t like it.” 

Hannah changed hertone immediately. ‘‘Come 
here, my pet; Tannie won't die, then. She couldn’t 
afford it just yet. But listen a minute. Would 
Rosie like to go and see papa? Be papa’s girl 
again, and play about in the pretty garden, and 
the greenhouse, and the nursery? Rosie remem- 
bers them all?” 

“Yes,” said the little decisive voice—Rosie 
never had the slightest doubt in her own baby 
mind about any thing. ‘‘ Rosie will go and see 
papa—soon, very soon. Taunie come too.” 

Hannah turned away, and could not answer at 
first. Then she said, ‘‘ But perhaps Tannie 
might not come too. Rosie would be content 
with papa 2 

**No”—there was entire decision in this like- 
wise—‘‘ Rosie not go to papa unless Tannie come 
too, Rosie don’t want papa. Rosie will stop 
with Tannie.” 

And the little woman, squatting down on Tan- 
nie’s pillow with an air of having quite settled 
the whole affair, turned her whole undivided at- 
tention to a doll, whose eyes would open and shut, 
and who was much more interesting to her than 
any papa in the world. 

But Rosie's unconscious words aroused in her 
aunt a dread that had once awakened and been 
silenced: the fear that, as time went on, this 
complete severance would produce its nataral re- 
sult; the child wonld become indifferent to the 
father, and the father to thechild. For, let peo- 
ple talk as they will about the ties of blood, it 
is association which really produces the feeling 
which is termed ‘‘ natural affection.” Deprived 
of this, and then deprived of herself, Rosie might 
in a few years be left as lonely a creature, save 
for money, as her aunt Hannah once had been 
—ay, and was now, save for this one darling, the 
sole treasure saved out of her wrecked life. But 
was it lawfully and righteously hers ? 

There is a story, I believe a true one—most 
women will feel that it might have been truae—of 
a Highland mother, who, traveling from one glen 
to another, was caught in a snow-storm, and lost 
for twenty-four hours. When found—that is, her 
body was foand—she had stripped off every thing 
but her shift to cover the child. It was alive still, 
just alive; but the mother, of course, was dead. 

Hannah Thelluson, as she lay awake all through 
this night, the first night that they brought back 
Rosie's crib to its old place by her bedside—for 
she insisted she could sleep better if they did so 
—was not unlike that poor Highland woman. 

Next morning she said, in a quiet, almost cheer- 
ful tone, ‘‘ Grace, do q@ think you could pack 
np all our things in a day? For I want, if pos- 
sible, to go back to England to-morrow.” 

“*Go back to England !” 








‘Yes. What do you say to that, Rosie?” fix- 
ing her eyes on the child’s face ; and then, as a 
sudden gush blinded them, turning away, and 
contenting herself with feeling the soft cheeks and 
the rings of silky hair—as that Highland mother 
might have done when the death-mists were 
gathering over her eyes. ‘‘ Will Rosie go back 
and see papa, and be papa’s own little girl again ? 
Papa will be so fond of her.” 

** Yes,” assented the little oracle, and immedi- 
ately proved her recollection of her father and 
her lively appreciation of his paternal duties by 
breaking her doll’s head against the bed-post, and 
then saying, in a satisfied tone, ‘‘Never mind. 
All right. Rosie take dolly to papa. Papa will 
mend it!” 

In a week from that time, traveling as fast as 
her strength allowed, yet haunted by a vague 
dread that it would not last her till she reached 
England, Hannah arrived in London. 

Only in London, at a hotel; for she had no 
house to go to—no friend. Lady Dunsmore 
happened to be at a country-seat; but, even if 
not, it would have been all thesame. What she 
had to do no one could help her in—no one could 
advise her upon, it must be solely between her- 
self and Bernard. And the sooner it was done 
the better. She felt this more and more every 
hour. The struggle was growing frightful. 

“T was right,” she said to herself, when, as 
soon as the need for exertion was over, she sank, 
utterly exhausted, and was obliged to leave to 
Grace the whole charge of every thing, including 
the child, and lie, listening to the roll of endless 
wheels below the hotel window—as ceaseless as 
the roar of the sea, and as melancholy—‘‘ I was 
quite right! It is best to resign every thing. I 
can not trust myself any more.” 

The first minute that her hands ceased from 
shaking, she wrote the decisive letter. 


“Dear Frienp” (she first put ‘‘ Bernard,” 
then “brother,” finally “friend.” He was that 
still; at least she had never given him cause to 
be the contrary),—‘‘ I have, against your wish, 
returned to England, though only for a few days’ 
stay, in consequence of having accidentally discov- 
ered the matter to which I suppose your last let- 
ter referred ; though, as you have never plainly 
told me, I will not refer to it here. But I think 
it ought to modify our future arrangements, 
which I should like to talk over with you. If 

‘ou will come and see me here, me and Rosie, 
halt an hour would, I think, suffice to decide all, 
and I conld go back to France at once. 

“T remain, with wish for your happiness 
in your new life, your affectionate friend, 

“ Hannan THELLUSON.” 


After that she had nothing more to do but to 
wait, and watch day darken into night, and night 
brighten back into day—the dreary London day, 
all loneliness and noise—till Sir Bernard came. 

He came earlier than she could have believed 
it possible. He must at once have taken a night 
train from Easterham, which he owned he had ; 
but, thongh he looked very tired, he was neither 
so agitated nor eo confased as he might naturally 
have been ander the circumstances. 

“Why in the world did you take such a jour- 
ney, Hannah?” was all he said, on entering ; 
then, perceiving Grace and the child, he stepped 
back, and caught his little daughter in his arms, 

“* My pretty one! Run away, nurse, and leave 
her to me. I want to have her all to myself. 
What, Rosie! Has she forgotten papa! Two 
cee !—lots of tisses! Papa's darling! Papa's 

mb !” 

Of one thing Hannah was certain, Sir Bernard 
was unfeignedly glad to see his child. No lack 
of fatherly love, even though he was going to be 
married. It gave that poor heart which he had 
forsaken a thrill of joy to see how tenderly he 
caressed his little ‘‘lamb”—the motherless lamb, 
that might have perished but for her, and which 
her care had now nurtured into a creature that, 
among any number of children, would be always 
the flower of the flock, so pretty had she grown, 
so winning, so clever, and withal such a good and 
loving child. Any father might be proud of 
Rosie. And as she clung about Sir Bernard, re- 
membering all his old tricks with her, as if they 
had only parted last week, the two seemed per- 
fectly happy together, and even like one another 
—with that strange fantily likeness which comes 
and goes in little faces, but which Hannah saw 
now as she had never seen before. Yes, Rosie 
was decidedly like him, and they would grow up 
to be a true father and daughter—one of the 
dearest and sweetest bonds that human nature 
can know. 

She had quite forgotten herself—a trick she 
had, poor Hannah! in watching them, and spec- 
ulating upon them and their future—when she 
felt both her hands taken, one by her child’s soft 
little fingers, the other by the strong clasp of a 
man, 

“* Hannah, can you forgiveme? I have some- 
times feared you never would!” 

“© What for?” 

“* For my unreasoning anger—my frantic love ; 
above all, for having asked of you a sacrifice which 
no man should ask or accept from any woman. 
I knew this, felt it, the instant 1 came to my right 
senses, which was as soon as ever you were out 
of sight; but it was too late to tell you so. For- 
give me. You will have no need to forgive me 
any thing again.” 

“+1 know that,” said Hannah, slowly, and wait- 
ed for the next words he would say—words which 
would surely be confirmation of all she had heard. 
So sure was she of it, that she did not withdraw 
her hand ; she even, seeing that his manner was 
not agitated, but even cheerfal, began to think 
whether now it would not be possible to go back, 
in degree, to their old cordial relations; whether 
he could not be again her brother-in-law—and 
Alice Melville's husband. Still, something in her 
manner seemed to startle him. 3 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“Know? What can you know? Not, sure- 
ly, any thing about these future plans of mine, 
which, for both our sakes, I have carried out, un- 
known to you, until now ?” 

“* Nevertheless, I have found them out,” said 
Hannah, with a faint smile. ‘‘ In these things, 
you see, a bird of the air often carries the matter. 
I am aware of it all.” 7 

“Of itall? Who could have told you? And 
what?” 

“* That you are going to be married.” 

Sir Bernard started; then half smiled. But 
he offered not the slightest contradiction. 

Hannah, perfectly convinced, conscious of only 
one wild impulse to get through what she had to 
aay, that it might be all over and done, went on 
speaking. 

“« Married, as I hear, to Alice Melville, which 
is a choice that must satisfy every body. ‘That 
is the reason I came back to England. She is a 
good woman, who would be a good mother to my 
child. And I feel very weak and ill. I have 
been ill—” 

“*My poor Hannah! 
me?” 

‘‘Why should I? I only tell you now because 
it frightens me about Rosie's future. She ought 
to have safer protection than mine. She ought 
to have a brighter life than any I can give her. 
So I came to say”—Hannah drew her breath 
hard and feat it you want her back, I will give 
her up—to you and Alice. Only, first—I must 
speak to Aliceo—must make her promise—” 

Just then tiny fingers ringed themselves round 
Hannah's cold hand, against which Rosie laid her 
cheek, in a caressing way she had. It was too 
much—the strong heart altogether gave way, and 
she sat down sobbing. 

Sir Bernard had listened, quite confounded at 
first, then silently watched her. 

‘*Oh Hannah, you good, good woman !" was 
all he said, and, taking out of her arms little Ro- 
sie, now sobbing as piteously as she, disappeared 
from the room with the child. 

Then it was really true, this marriage: he did 
not deny it. And he accepted her sacrifice of 
her darling. Well, once made, she could not re- 
tract it, even had she desired to do so. But she 
did not desire. She only wished to see Rosie 
safe, and then go away and die, This once, once 
more, for the last time in her life, she accepted 
te inevitable, It was God’s will, and it must 

Long before Sir Bernard came back she had 
dried her eyes, and waited, as she thought she 
ought to wait, for any thing he had to say—any 
final arrangements they might require to make. 
There was a chair opposite, but he sat down be- 
side her and took her hand. 

‘* Hannah, I want to half a dozen quiet 
words to you, which I should not have said till 
spring, but I had better say them now. It is 
quite true I am going to be married, and as soon 
as I possibly can. I am not fitted for a lonel 
life. Mine will be worthless to myself, my fel- 
low-creatures, my God, unless I accept the bless- 
ing He offers me, and the woman I love. 
But that woman is—not Alice Melville.” 

“*Not Alice Melville!” 

“How could you ever think it was? She is 
very good, and we are fast friends—indeed, she 
has advised with me in all my plans, and we bave 
been very much together of late, which may ac- 
count for this report. How could you believe 
it?” and he smiled—his old, winning, half-mis- 
chievous smile. ‘‘As Rosie would say—by-the- 
bye, how she has grown, that dear little girl of 
ours !—‘ papa don’t like it.’” 

Hannah had borne sorrow—but she could not 
bear joy ; she was too weak forit. Her lips tried 
to 3] , and failing that, to smile, but it was in 
vain, She sank, quite insensible, in Bernard’s 
arms. 

It was a good many hours before she was able 
to hear those ‘‘ half a dozen quiet words” which 
were to change the whole current of her life—of 
both their lives. 

The plan which Madame Arthenay had first 
suggested—of naturalizing himself in France, 
changing his domicile, and marrying as a French 
citizen, according to French law—had, immedi- 
ately after his parting from Hannah, recurred 
again and again to Sir Bernard’s mind as the 
only solution of their difficulty. On consulting 
the Dunsmores on the subject, they also had seen 
the matter in the same light. hough session 
after session Lord Dunsmore determined to bring 
forward his favorite Bill, still years might elapse 
before it was passed and became law, and until 
then there was no hope of marriage in England 
for Hannah and Bernard. 

** You mustn't ask it, or desire it,” said Lady 
Dunsmore, ignorant—and she always remained 
ignorant—that he ever had asked it. ‘‘ A wom- 
an like her would never consent. And she is 
right. To break your country’s laws, however 
unjust they may be, and then expect its protec- 
tion, is like disobeying one’s father. We must 
do it—if compelled by his unjust exactions—but 
we ought to quit his house first.” 

So there was no alternative but for Sir Bernard 
to make the sacrifice—as hard for him as Han- 
nah’s renunciation of Rosie had been for her— 
and give up England forever. His profession 
likewise—since no man with a conscience could 
break the canon law, and yet remain a clergy- 
man. 

“And I have a conscience, though they do not 
think eo at the Moat House,” said he, faintly 
smiling. That smile and his worn looks alone 
betrayed to Hannah the sufferings he must have 
gone through in making up his plans—now all 
decided, and set in train. In fact he had al- 
ready renounced every thing, and prepared him- 
self to begin a new career in a foreign land. 

“*T can do it, in one sense,” he continued, 
“*easier than most men— because of my large 

rivate fortune. I mean to buy the Chateau St. 
Roane, which you liked so much. Did you not 


And you never told 
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say you could cheerfully spend your whole lie 
there? Perhaps you may.” 

Hannah smiled; and there came across ber 
Memory a trembling flash of that pleasant ple 
ao the four towers looking at themselves in 
the water, and the green upland gardens 
meadows on either hand. uy a 

“* Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘ we could be ery hap. 
py there. It would not be so very dreadfal is 
live in France, would it ?” 

“At least, we must not say s0 to our geod 
friend, Madame Arthenay, or to oar new com. 
patriota. And I hope I am not so very insula: 
as to see charms in no country except my um 
Besides, am I not re-planting my family tm 


where its old roots came from? Who know? 
Years hence I may revive the of my Nor. 
man ancestors by making a in my rey 


best French, before the Chamber of Dep 
‘What say you, Hannah? Shall we shake Brite} 
dust entirely off our feet, and start afresh as Mon. 
sieur and Madame De la Rivitre? Great fo 
that!” 

The boyish phrase —and the almost borg 
laugh that accompanied it—comforted Hanna) 
more than he knew. Heavy as his heart was 
now, and sore with his hard renunciations, ther, 
was in him that elastic nature which, grief once 
overpast, refuses to dwell upon it—bat lives in 
the present and enjoys the futare. And he wy 
still young enough to have a future—to open up 
new paths for himself, and carry them oat noblr; 
to live in content and die in honor, even thoug 
it was far away from the dear England wher he 
was born. 

“* But it costs you so mach—eh, so much!” 
said Hannah, mournfully. 

““Yes, but I have counted the cost; and—if 
you will not scold me for saying so—I think 1m 
worth it all. Many men become voluntary exils 
for the sake of wealth, convenience, or whin: 
why should not I for love? Love—whieh is dur 
also, when one is loved back again.” = 

Hannah smiled, knowing he was one of the 
whom it makes not conceited or tyrannical, b:: 
strong and happy, to be loved back again, 

“Besides,” he continued, ‘‘I have not med 
love to leave behind: my sisters are all maria! 
—Bertha will be next spring. No one will mix; 
me; nor perhaps shall I soon come to mis any 
thing -exctne 8 few graves in Easterham churt- 


He stopped, and that last bitterness of exile— 
the clinging to the very sod of one’s own land, 
the sod which covers our dead—came over bim, 
sad and gore. Those graves—buried in them |sr 
all his childhood, his youth, his brief, happy mar- 
ried life with the wife whom—thongh be seldon 
spoke of her now—Hannah knew he bad no mors 
forgotten than she had forgotten her lost Arthar, 
Time had healed all wounds: life and its duties 
had strengthened them both—strengthened then 
into that calm happiness which sometimes, after 
much sorrow, God sees fit to send, and which it 


-is good to accept and be thankfal for, Bat—s 


for forgetting! she said nothing, only drew Ber. 
nard’s head softly to her shoulder, and let him there 
weep the tears of which no man need be ashamed, 

By-and-by she asked about Bertha’s marriage, 
which was to a gentleman in the neighborhood 
whom she had. refused several times, but accep 
ed at last. He was very rich, if not very clever 
or very wise, 

“*Still, she might have done worse. Heiss 
good fellow, and we all like the match, except, 
perhaps, Melville, who speaks sharply aboot it 
sometimes; but Bertha only laughs at him, and 
says she shall please herself, in spite of brothes- 
in-law.” 

Hannah looked keenly at Bernard while he 
spoke; but he did so in utter unsuspicionsnes. 
Evidently he had never guessed, in the smalls 
degree, the secret grief of bis sister Adeline, the 
canker of her married life, that jealousy of her 
sister, from which all the restrictions of the kw 
could not save her, no more than the terror of tte 
Divorce Court can save poor miserable soaks 
whom vice is pleasanter than virtue. Bat to 
this right-minded, honest man, intrenched witha 
the sacredness of a happy marriage, the one idea 
would have been almost as untenable as the cth- 
er. Hannah was certain that, dearly as Bernard 
Joved her now, had Rosa lived, she might bere 
come about their house continually, and be would 
have had no sort of feeling for her beyond the 
affectionate interest that a man may justly take 
in his wife's sister, or conain, or friend—the hor- 
orable, chivalric tenderness for all women which 
only proves how deeply the one woman he has 
chosen is enshrined in his heart. 

So what he had never once suspected she nev- 
er told him—and no one else was ever likely 19 
do so, Adeline’s sufferings were buried with be. 
So best. 

“And now,” said Bernard, ‘I must say good 
by. And I shall not see you again ‘ill we meet 
on board the Havre steamer to-morrow. 

For he had arranged already that she shod 
go back at once—avoiding the very appearuxe 
of evil—and remain with Madame Arthensy w 
til he came to marry her, which, if possible, 
be in spring. 5 é 

“I shall come, like Napoleon, with the vr 
lets, and by then we must have these thin cheeks 
rounded, and these grave eyes looking «8 bright 
and merry as Rosie’s. I used to say, you kaoe, 
there was no telling which was most of a ber. 
Tannie or Rosie. By-the-bye, she mast coast 
say ‘Tannie,’ and learn to say ‘mamma. 

Hannah burst into tears. re 

“Yes, there is one thing I am not afraid s, 
sai gh, when her full heart had a lite reber 
itself of its felicity. ‘I know I shall bes & 
mother fo your child. What I am afraid of 
whether I shall be a sufficiently good wife to 3°* 
You might have married almost any bare 
liked—young, rich, pretty; while Took ber, 

ard.” 


Bernard, : 
She lifted up her hair, and showed bim 
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long stripes of gray already coming—faster than 
ever since the trouble of the last two years; but 
he only kissed the place, repeating Cowper's lines, 
which he reminded her they had often read to- 
gether in those long, quiet evenings which would 
all come back again when the one deep and last- 
ing bliss of married life, companionship, would be 
theirs without alloy—companionship, which even 
in friendship alone, without marriage, had been 
80 sweet: 
“Thy silver | once auburn bright, 
Are still as lovely to my sight 
As golden beams of orient light— 
My Mary.” 
“*No, Hannah,” he said, ‘I am not afraid— 
neither of our new life nor of ourselves. I know 
what a man marries a woman for—not for this 
beauty or that, this quality or that peculiarity ; 
but because she suits him, sympathizes with him, 
is able to make him a better man than he ever 
was before—as you have made me. If I’had let 
‘ou go, I should have been not only a coward, 
ut afool. I take you just as you are, ‘ with all 
your imperfections on your head,’ as I hope you 
will take me?” 
“Yes,” she said, langhing, though the tears 
were in her eves. 
“Very well, then. Let us be content.” 
He put his arms about her, and stood looking 
deep dewa into her eyes. He was much hand- 
somer than she, brighter, and younger-looking ; 
yet there was something in Hannah's face which, 
with all its handsomeness, his had not—a certain 
spiritual charm, which, when a man once recog- 
nizes it in a woman, is an attraction as mysterious 
as it is irresistible—makes him crave for her as 
the one necessity of his existence, risk every thing 
in order to win her, and, having won her, love her 
to the last with a passion that survives all change, 
all decay. What this charm was, probably Ber- 
nard himself could not have told; but Lady 
Dunsmore, speaking of Hannah, once character- 
ized it as being ‘a combination of the angel and 
the child.” 


—_——. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tuerx isa picture familiar to many, for it was 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851, and few stopped 
to look at it without tears—‘‘ The Last Louk 
of Home,” by Ford Madox Browne. Merely a 
bit of a ship's side—one of those emigrant ships 
such as are constantly seen at Liverpool, or other 
ports whence they sail—with its long rows of 
dangling cabbages, and its utter confusion of car- 
go and passengers. ‘There, indifferent to all, and 
intently gazing on the receding shore, sit two 
persons—undoubtedly a man and his wife—emi- 
grants—and bidding adieu to home forever. 
The man is quite broken down; but the woman, 
sad as she looks, has hope and courage in her 
face. Whynot? In one hand she firmly clasps 
her busband’s—the other supports her sleeping 
babe, She is not disconsolate, for she carries her 
“home” with her. 

In the picture the man ie—not at all like Ber- 
nard, certainly, but the woman is exceedingly 


diseern the dark outline of the man at the wheel, 
the only person on deck. The boat seemed to 
be passing, swiftly and silently,.as a phantom 
ship through a phantom ocean; she hardly knew 
whether she was awake or asleep, dead or alive, 
till she felt the soft breathing of the child in her 
arms, and, with a passion of joy, remembered all, 

A few minutes after, Hannah, raising her head 
as high as she could without disturbing Rosie, 
saw a sight which she never saw before, and 
never in all her life may see again, but will re- 
member to the end of her days, 

Just where sea and sky met was a long, broad 
line of most brilliant amber, gradually widening 
and widening, as the sun lifted himeelf out of the 
water and shot his rays, in the form of a crown, 
right up into the still dark zenith. Then, as he 
climbed higher, every floating cloud—and the 
horizon seemed full of them—became of a brill- 
iant rose-hue, until the whole heaven blazed with 
color and light. In the midst of it all, dim as a 
dream, but with all these lovely tints flitting over 
it, Hannah saw, far in the distance, the line of 
the French shore. 

It was her welcome to her new country and new 
life—the life which was truly like being born again 
into another world. She the omen ; 
and, clasping her child to her bosom, closed her 
eyes and praised God. 

. . . e e . 

All this happened long ago, and Monsiear and 
Madame De la Riviere have never returned to En- 
gland. They still inhabit the Ch&tean de Saint 
Hoque, beloved and honored far and wide in the 
land of their adoption, and finding, after all, that 
the human heart beats much alike, whether with 
French blood or English, and that there is some- 
thing wonderfully noble and levable about that 
fine old Norman race which (as Madame Arthe- 
nay long delighted in impressing upon her dear 
neighbors, and upon the many English friends 
who visited them in their pleasant foreign hume) 
once came over and conquered, and civilized, us 
rude Saxons and Britons, 

Whether the master and mistress of Saint 
Royue will ever return to England, or whether 
little Austin, the eldest of their three sons—Ro- 
sie is still the only danghter—will ever become 
not only the heir of their French estates and 
name, bat one day Sir Austin Rivers of the Moat 
House, remains to be proved. At any rate, they 
mourn little after that old home, being so thor- 
oughly happy in their new one—as those deserve 
to be who have sacrificed for one another almost 
every thing except what they felt to be right. 
But they are happy, and what more can they or 
any one desire? 

THE END. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TH Roosevelt Hospital, a noble monument 
of benevolence, was recently publicly dedi- 
cated to its work of charity. The entire hospi- 
tal covers the whole block between Ninth and 
Tenth avenucs and Fifty-cighth and Fifty-ninth 
streets. Built upon tho * pavilion plan,” with 
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lost her sight after careful treatment for opthal- 











the largest collection of crustacea in the world, 






























filling more than ten thousand jars; the speci- | mia by a Prominent oculist, Dr. Altier Garru- 
mens and Species gathered by Professor J. D. | lier. The husband, from a feeling of senseless 
Dana in the Wilkes exploring expedition in the revenge, waylaid the doctor and his secretary 


Atlantic and Pacitic oceans; and also the large 
collections made by Dr. Stimpson in his cruise 
in the Ringgold expedition to the North Pa- 
cific, besides his recent collections from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and specimens from various 
other sources. There were also in the museum, 
unfortunately, the crustacea dredged up by Mr. 
De Pourtales in his late dredging expeditions, 
these having been sent there for description and 
8 final report. 


as they were going home one night, and threw 
nitric acid into their eyes, entirely destroying 
those organs. 





In some remarks upon somnambulism, a cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American expresses. 
his belief that the whole philosophy: of sleep- 
walking has its foundation in habit, acquired by 
disturbance at some regular hour devoted to 
sleep. He says he has noticed that children who 
are allowed to go to eleep on the floor or lounge 
in the evening, and afterward, at some regular 
hour, are aroused (of course onl partially 
awakened) and sent to bed, will in ttme acquire 
the habit of sleep-walking. Parents might well 
take note of this statement. In any case, it is 
injurious for children to be in the habit of going 
to sleep any where in the evening except in their 
beds. If they are sleepy, it is bed-time for them, 
no matter how early it may be. 





Tho salary of President Theirs is six times 
greater than that of President Grant. 





A gentleman in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
has successfully raised tea, which, as he claims, 
can not be excelled In flavor by the imported 
article. Several other sections of the United 
States secm well adapted to the culture of this 
plant, particularly South Carolina, Tenncssee, 
and California. 


. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. W. M. R—A list of the cut paper patterns for 
sale at this office will be found in the advertising col- 
amnes of the Bazar. 

Nes.tm—Read all about wraps in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol IV. . 

Rivespatz.—A Watteau bow is three or four droop- 
ing loops and two long ende of faille ribbon about 
two and a half inchés wide, placed just below the col- 
lar in the middle of the back of any wrap. Gothic 
points curve to a point instead of being sloped exactly 
on the bias, 

Harris Jowea.—Shorten the train of your silk, and 
Use the pieces for making a short apron on the front 
widths, and extend the trimming from the apron down 
the sides to simulate a trained over-skirt. 

A. E. T.—You will probably find a remedy for your 
friend's discolored complexion in the Bazar articles to 
“Ugly Girl.” Read article on winter wrape in Bazar 
No. 45, VoL IV. A cloth sacque with a cape is what 
you need. 

Miss M. K.—Girls of twelve or fourteen years wear 
bree toad fastened in front, or plain waists fastened be- 
hin 

Many Reapgsa.—We have no agencies for the sale 
of patterns. 

N. C.—Make a white tarlatan dress with demi-train 
trimmed to the knee with narrow pinked frills, each 
headed by a rache, Make an over-skirt with ehort 
apron and long back. Half-high waist and antique 
eleeves. ns 

Miss G. A. H.—Answers to your questions have been 
embodied in the New York Fashions, or with replies 
to others, and the Bazar has not space fos reprints. 

T. T.—Your letter was properly addressed. 

‘Mus, M. 8. C.—Make a sacque with talma for your 
largest girl, and use the Walking Coat pattern in Bazar 
No. 87, VoL IV., for the youngest. Use the princesse 
and Gabrielle patterns for their dreeees, Braid solid 
colors with black, or the shade of the dreea. 

Mas. Axxzrre W.—We do not make purchases for 
our readera. You should have addrcesed the firm hav. 
ing the salve to eell. Your money is subject to your 
order. 

L.C.—Both your brown sil€ samples are stylish 
shades, but are too near alike to go together. Put a 


The Scientific American informs us that before 
1821 India rubber had been {mported only in the 
form of curiosities. About that time a sea-cap- 
tain brought home, among other devices, some 
rubber wrought in the shape of small shoes, and 
presented them to a bright boy. They were 
closed at the top, but with child-like curiosity 
the boy cut them open, and found only some 
clay within In the form of lasts. His next de- 
sire was to put them on hie feet, and, as they 
would not stretch enough, he used boiling wa- 
ter to soften them, and thus succeeded. To 
color them, he tried ink, which soon washed off, 
after which he hit upon the plan of amoking 
them in the chimney. He then had, complete, 
the first pair of India rubber shocs ever used in 
this country, and his success was the beginning 
of a business which now has immense propor- 
tions, 





A pretty bit of poetry in “‘Little-folk Songs,” 
evidently the heart-language of a loving mother, 
will appeal pleasantly to many a mother's heart: 


“Ten fat little fingers, so taper and neat! 
Ten fat little fingers, no tony ana sweet! 
Eagerly reeching for all that comes near, 
Now poking your eyes out, now pulling your hair; 
Smoothing and patting with velvet-like touch, 
‘Then digging your cheeks with a mischicvous clutch ; 
Gently waving good-by with infantine grace, 
Then dragging your bonnet down over yonr face; 
Beating pat-e-cake, pat-a-cake, slow and sedate, 
‘Then tearing a book at a furious rate; 
Gravely holding them ont, like a king, to be kissed, 
Then thamping the window with tightly closed fist; 
Now Iying aricep, all dimpled and warm, 
On the white cradle pillow, secure from all harm, 
Ob, dear baby hands! how much love you infold 
In the weak, carelese clasp of thone fingers’ soft hold! 
Keep spoticen, as now, throngh the world'sevil waya, 
And bless with fond’care our last weerifal daya.” 





An appeal for Chicago sufferers was made not 
in vain to an infant school in Pawtucket. A 
recess was given to the little girls so that they 
might yo home and bring whatever wearing ap- 
parel they could spare. One little creature 
went home for her share, and finding her moth- 
er out, concluded to help herself, and accord- 
ingly packed up all the dresses, etc., of which 
she ws possessed, save what she had on, and, 


a large central court-yard, this Institution will 
have all the healing advantages of plenty of air 
and sunshine. Without attempting to give a 
description of numerous arrangements for the 
comfort of patients, we will allude only to the 
excellent contrivances for ventilation—a most 
important desideratum in a hospital. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary ventilation from opposite 
windows, there is what ls called ridge ventila- 
tion—the impure air being conveyed under the 
ridge of the roof, and there finding escape. But 
the principal contrivance is a ventilating chim- 
ney, 130 feet high and 16 feet in diameter, in- 
side measure. This chimney has an inner one 
of iron, like « smoke-pipe of a large steamboat. 
This smoke-pipe receives the smoke of four 
large boilers, also all the smoke from the kitch- 
en, bakery, and laundry. The smoke and heat 
from the boilers arc enough to heat the outer 
chimney, so as to attract all the foul air from 
the ducts and flues conr-cted with it from all 
the buildings, and here escapes. Asan addition- 
al provision for purity of atmosphere the walls 
and floors have been rendered Impervious with 
four coats of oll pain 80 as to present a surface 
which can not absorb impurities, and which can 
be washed with soap and water. The Roosevelt 
Hospital is not ret fally completed=only the 
east pavilions being open, which will accommo- 
date 150 patients; when wholly completed, 400 
can be supplied with every comfort. While this 
institution is not entirely free to the public—a 
reasonable charge for treatment being made to 
such as can afford to pay for it—a large number 
of patients will receive gratuitous accommoda- 
tion and medical treatment. 


like Hannah—in expression at least—as she sat 
on the deck of the French steamer, taking her 
lust look of dear old England, with its white cliffs 
glimmering in the moonlight—fainter and fainter 
every minute—across the long reach of South- 
ampton Water. 

Bernard sat beside her—but he too was very 
silent. He meant to go back again as soon as 
he had seen her and Rosie and Grace safely land- 
ed at Havre; but he knew that to Hannah this 
farewell of her native land was, in all human 
probability, a farewell ‘‘ for good.” 

Ay—for good—in the fullest sense; and she 
believed it—believed that they were both doing 
right, and that God's blessing would follow them 
wherever they went; yet she could not choose 
but be a littl: sad, until she felt the touch of the 
small, soft hand which now, as ever, was contin- 
uonsly creeping inte Tannie’s. Then she was 
content. If it had been God's will to give her 
no futare of her own at all, she could have rested 
happily in that of the child and the child's 
father. 

It happened to be a most beautiful night for 
crossing—the sea calm as glass, and the air mild 
as summer, though it was in the beginning of 
November. Jannah could not bear to go be- 
low, but with Rosie and Grace occupied one of 
those pleasant cabins upon deek—sheltered on 
three sides, open on the fourth. There, wrapped 
in countless rugs and shawls, Rosie being in an 
ecstasy at the idea of going to bed in her clothes, 
‘all under the tars” (‘‘s” was still an impossible 
first consonant to the baby tongue), she settled 
down for the night, with her child in her arms, 
and her faithful servant at her feet. 

Sir Bernard made them all as comfortable and 
as warm as he could—kissed his child, and Han- 
nah too, in Grace's presence. For he had himself 
informed the nurse how matters stood, and told 
her that in his house she should have a home for 
life, in a sonny where marriages such as hers 
were consid honorable, natural, and right. 
Then he bade them all good-night, and went to 
the cabin below. 

Hannah could not sleep; but she rested quiet 
and happy. Even happiness could not make her 
physically strong; but she left all her days to 
come in God's hands—to be many or few, as He 
thought best. The others fell sound asleep, one 
at her bosom, the other at her feet; bat she lay 
wide awake, listening to the lap-Iap of the water 
against the boat, and watching the night sky, so 
thick with stars, At length the moon came: 
and looked in upon them like a sweet, calm 
resembling a dead face in its unchangeable peace ; 
so much so, that when Hannah dropped at Inst 
into a confused doze, she dreamed it was the face 
of her sister Rosa smiling down out of heaven 
upon them all. 

P When she woke it was no longer moonlight, 
but daylight—at beast daybreak; for she could 





































Information has been received at the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, from Dr. A. Petermann, 
of Gotha, to the effect that in the month of Sep- 
tember an open polar sea was found from 42° to 
60° east of Greenwich, to the northward of 78° 
north latitude. The northernmost point reached 
was 79° north, on the meridian 48° east. Here 
was found the most favorable state of icc toward 
the north pole, with probable connection with 
the open sea, north of Siberia, toward the east. 
This appears to be the most favorable route to- 
ward the north pole. 





The decree of emancipation which the 
Brazilian Parliament on September 27 declares 
free all children born of slaves after ite date. It 
also frees all the slaves held by the government, 
numbering 1700, establishes an emancipation 
fund, and makes various other provisions for 
the benefit of the existing slaves. Religious 
corporations have already commenced to set at 
liberty the slaves owned by them, and there are 
evidences of a movement among the slave-own- 
ers in the direction of either converting their 
slaves into free tenant-farmers or of freeing 
them upon conditions of a few years’ service. 





The destruction of the museum of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences was not the least among 
important losses by the great tire. The build- 
ing was supposed to be fire-proof, but, like oth- 
er ‘‘fire-proof’’ buildings, collapsed like a bub- 
ble In the intense heat. ‘Fhe museam conteined 


with all the gravity possible, presented them to 
the committee, who, of course, packed them 
with the reat and sent them away. When the 
little girl's mother came to look for a change 
of clothes for the child after school, the dixcoy- 


ery of what had been donc took place, and the 


consternation in that family can be better im- 
agined than described. 





The “yen” is the unit of the new Japanese 
silver colnage, and corresponds with the Amer- 
ican dollar in size and value. The “yen,” 
“half yen,”’ and re once. yen” are all round 
coins, and are alike in every thing but size and 
value, the design on all being identical. The 
obverse has a sun and halo in the centre, with 
a wreath below and three flowers above. The 
reverse has the imperial dragon curiously coiled 
upin the centre, surrounded with Japanese char- 


acters. The milling is the same as that on the 


American coinage. Tlitberto it has been found 
impossible to eet any coin except the dollar of 
the republic of Mexico to pass current in China; 
but our Japancee advices state that the Chinese 
merchants In Japan are exporting the new Jap- 
anese coin to China by the cart-load as fast ae it 
is fesued from the mint, which would indicate 
that they expect it to go into general circulation 
in the Central Flowery Empire. 





The recent cat show at Glasgow proved quite 
asuccess. Each animal was confined in a wire 
cage on tables in a large hall, which enabled 
visitors to view them on all sides. Although 
there was a large and excellent variety of felines, 
strange to say most of the cats, either suffering 
from homesickness or appalled by the novelty 
of their location, were remarkably depressed in 
spirite, having scarcely energy for a mew or a 
spit. 





The museum at Cassel contains a cnrious col- 
lection illustrating trees from various countrics. 
It presents the appearance of a library, in which 
the back of each volume is furnished by the bark 
of some particular tree; the sides are made of 

rfect wood, the top of young wood, and the 

ttom of old. When opened, the book is found 
to be a box, containing either wax models or 
actual specimens of the flower, fruit, and leaves 
of the tree. 





A writer in the Williams Review opposes tho 
admission of women Into colleges because they 
can not bear hazing either of body or mind! 





In Sweden swimming is such a universal ac- 
complishment that if it is known that a youn, 
lady can not swim it Ie immediately conclude: 
that she has some exceptional delicacy of con- 
stitution, just as we would suspect the same 
thing if told that a young lady could not walk. 
But in every Continental town there are excel- 
lent arrangements for open air—or open water 
—ewimming, for ladies as well as gentlemen. 





A singular and senseless instance of reven; 
is reported from Cairo, Egypt. The wife of a 
certain, Antonio Marcelli, an Italian resident, 


lighter wood brown with your corded alk. 

H.—Your velvet cloak may be altered to a round 
talma with a Wattean fold, or else much trimmed in 
the back. The purple silk need not be altered. 

Mus. W.—The Bazar gave a pattern in Supplement 
of child's flannel night-drawers, 

Mes. M. R. B.—Get magarine blue cloth for your 
boy's suit. Make kilt ekirts and jackets for your boy 
of three years and a half. 

G. H. B.—We have no cut paper pattern of a sacque 
without a seam in the back. The money inclosed 
awaits your order. 

Mas. J. C. 8.—We know nothing of your “ Novice” 
letter.—Patterns have been sent you. 

Catno.—Send for our Water-proof Cloak pattern and. 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., and you will have many hints 
about euch cloaks. The colored English water-proofs 
are very darable and fashionable. Get gray, or else 
dark violet cashmere, for your Watteau wrapper. 

Maza. &—The mantle you want is simply a round 
cape with seame on the shoulders, or a talma without 
shoulder seame, and having a Watteau fold. The Bazar 
has given euch patterns in Supplement numbers. Over- 
lapping folds of ailk, strapped at intervals with a simi- 
lar fold or with gimp, will trim your polonaise etyl- 
ishly. 

M. M. H.—Yoar blue merino will look well made 
with a Marguerite polonaise, or else by the vest- 
basque suit pattero. Make a box-pleated waist of 
black cashmere or silk to wear with any of your drees 
skirte, 

Etta R.—The poem “ Douglas, Dougias, tender and 
true” was written by Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Craik. 
She és the authoress of “ Hannab.” 

Mas. H. B. H.—Put tapes in the back breadths of 
your long purple silk, and shorten it for the street. 

Strax.icitt.—White is worn all winter by children 
of eight months, Make piqné Gabrielles and yoke 
slips of muslin. Plenty of warm ander-clothing will 
keep him comfortable. 

Mas, A. P. W.—We do not farnish stampe for braid- 
ing, or any braiding patterns except those given in the 
Bazar. 


Mas. J. B.—Biarritz 1s pronounced as if spelled 
Be-ar'ritz.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mas, S.—The vest-basque suit pattern is what you 
want. 

Mcrr.—It is not necessary to have tassels on your 
muff. 

Detnorr.—The Worth-basque house dress will give 
you s demi-train and upper ekirt pattern for your 
tarlatan. Trim with ruches and rafies, Ra 

LQ 8—The Marguerite polonaise wi you 
sacri your London smoke poplin. Trim with bias 
velvet of the same shade put on like the design in Bazar 
No. 87, Vol. IV., illustrating the Marguerite pattern 
sent you. Black lace over white muslin was worn in 
the summer on black silk street suits, but is not need 
this winter, and is only suitable for house dresses. 

Toxorance.—L H. 8 on crosses stands for Jesus 
Hominum Salvator—Jesus the Saviour of men. 

P. L. D. axp Oraees.—For information about point 
lace braid read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. IV. 

Young Mornxn.—Babes are put in short clothes 
when five or six monthsold. The skirt should eer 
the floor, eo that the child may not step on it in 
effort to walk. 
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THE RIVALS. 
See illustration on page 764, 


HERE is no doubt that these swains are bit- 

ter rivals. The way that they glower at 
each other tells the whole story. The one in 
possession, comfortably seated by the cozy fire- 
side, and of late sole master of the field, is an- 
gry at being dislodged from his monopoly, and 
puckers his face into a look which is meant to 
annihilate his antagonist. But signs indicate 
that the latter is the favored suitor, as may be 
seen from the welcoming look in the eyes of 
the damsel, who eagerly rises to offer him a 
chair, and even the friendly attitude of the house- 
hold cat, who rubs amicably against his legs, and 
looks viciously at the first-comer. 
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A HOPELESS CASE. 


UCHL is the verdict pronounced by the old 
cobbler on the dilapidated shoe, which is 
nothing but a ruin, but which the tattered pair 
before him have fondly hoped that he might 
make as good as new. And sadly the words 
fall on the ear of the barefoot boy, who sees his 
last protection from the cold paving-stones vag- 
ish, as well as of his sister, who is ively de- 
vising means to replace the loss. 6 cobbler's 
interest is solely a professional one: no gleam 
of human feeling softens his rugged face as he 
turns over in his hands the ragged, svleless thing 
which was once a shoe, and at last gives it up as 
a hopeless case indeed, which all the skill of St. 
Crispin himself would fail to make whole. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL BABY. 


HE experimental baby! Poor little soul, 
what tortures it undergoes! Perhaps the 
mother can not nurse it herself, and so tries to 
bring it up ‘‘ by hand,” with generous intentions 
not to starve it, and to give it ‘‘ good nourishing 
diet.” She probably begins with nice thick far- 
inaceous food, properly sweetened and made pal- 
atable enough; and when she makes her baby 
ill she flies to dill-water, or one of the many 
sonthing sirups advertised. If she is a poor 
woman, and grossly ignorant, she gives her lit- 
tle one of eight months old fat bacon and apple 
dumpling, and tells you with pride that ‘‘it sits 
ap with them, and takes the same as themselves. ” 
If she is what is called a lady, ten to one she 
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clothed, and for no need, only for ignorance, not 
half protected from the weather, nor indeed half 
protected in any way. The child of the lady is 
swathed and loaded with garments till it can 
hardly walk under the load laid on it; and if the 
one runs the chance of bronchitis from sitting on 
damp door-steps with naked arms and undefended 
chest, the other runs that of hip disease, spinal 
disease, and general structural deformity from 
an overplus of clothing, which allows no organ 
free play. Poor food, and oftentimes unwhole- 
some as well as poor — sometimes, oh, how 
often! not enough of it, bad as it is—checks the 
growth of the pauper’s child, and lays the foun- 
dation of future disease. High living, wine, 
sweets, strong essence of meat, and the like, 
come to the same result with the child of the 
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A HOPELESS CASE.—{Daawn sr W. L. Sueprarp.] 


errs on the side of carefulness. Her nursery is 
kept at « high temperature, the windows are not 
opened, and the gas is as an extra fire. In her 
anxiety that her experimental baby shall not take 
cold, she stints it of its oxygen; then wonders 
that it does not thrive, and probably suspects 
nurse of malpractices. If she had any simple 
instrument by which she could test the quality 
of the air breathed by those tender little lungs, 
she would want no other explanation, and the 
cause of her child’s non-thriving would be appar- 
ent enough. 

As the experimental baby grows out of its first 
hetpless infancy, and begins to ran about, the 
odd theories of which it is the suffering subject 
become more rampant—even more disastrous. 
The child of the poor woman is insafficiently 


lady ; and here, again, too much is as bad as too 
little, and extremes meet as elsewhere. 

Now all this might be obviated by some sound 
physiological knowledge. What is wanted is 
knowledge, not means, and the substitution of 
physiological roles for experiment. It is some- 
thing literally amazing, when we think of it, how 
we prepare, or rather do not prepare, for the 
nurture of our young. No man would under- 
take the breeding or the training of horses who 
was utterly ignorant of the subject; no one 
would tndertake to paint a picture who had 
never learned to draw, and who did not know 
lake from barned umber. Yet we marry, and 
our women become mothers—which is the most 
important fanction ia human life—with no more 
knowledge how to narture or to train their young 





than a blind man has of colors, or a deaf one 
of harmonies. Babies come, and they are loved 
and delighted in. ‘They are pretty little live 
dolls, plus a spark of intelligence; but they are 
experiments, and the first naturally the most so. 
Love does not necessarily include wisdom, and a 
mother’s instinct does not reveal to her the un- 
known properties of food, or put her in posses- 
sion of certain chemical facts. It is a favorite 
theory among women that it does, and that, 
given the child, the right knowledge will come, 
even without the usual blunders by which the 
experimental baby suffers. And more than this, 
the instinct of loving mothers is so large, and 
for the most part so unreasonable, that they re- 
sent all advice as interference, and hold the 
friendly matron who would put them on a better 


ant 


road impertinent and intrusive. Scarcely will 
some allow their own mother to direct them; 
while, again, others are so distracted in their ig- 
norance, 8o hopelessly wanting in insight and 
self-reliance, that they ran helplessly about from 
one experiment to another, and the last adviser 
is to them always the best, whatever the advice 
may be. These are the great patronesses of 
quack medicines, and absurd systems which are 
to supersede all need for natural training, and 
which never require scientific precision. Mean- 
while the experimental baby groans and lan- 
guishes ; and when it weathers the many danger- 
ous passages which ignorance, fear, ‘and ie 
build up for it, all we can do is to wonder at t 
amazing vitality of nature. and its mirac' 
power of resistance and resilience. 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs, Exizanetu A. Monacuas, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
since 1861, During the war she stitched forty 
blouses a day of eight hours, averaging about $16 
a week; since then she has stitched from thirty 
to thirty-six linen coats aday. Last yeur, in three 
months, she stitched 1274 linen coats, earning 
$186 46, besides doing her own housework and 
tending her baby. She would use no other ma- 
chine.—[ Com. } 













Messrs. BexLer & Curry, 208 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, engrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tions, Visiting Cards, and Monograms, and keep 
as choice a stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The Flite of the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[ Com. ] 








Our druggists keep for sale Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer, the best preparation ever 
made for restoring the vitality and color of the 
hair.—[Com.] 





Tne Yorru's Couraniox—a paper that has grown 
into excellence by experience, and into an unequaled 
circulation by acknowledged excellence.—{Com.] 





De. O. W. Horses and many distinguished men ree- 
ommend Whitcomb's Asthma Remedy.—[Com.] 














Coryixe Warer.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally usefnl for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patter 
themselves. For sale by Ne 
will be sent by mail on re 







or from the garments 
wadealers generally; or 
ipt of % cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


‘To remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Discolorations from the Face, by using PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., New York. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuporters or GERMAN, FRENCH, axp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to’ supply 
the general demand. 











OMETHING FOR WOMAN TO _Do. 
‘A Sewing Machine, a Knitting Machine, a Piano 
a Parlor Organ, may be had for 4 little walking and 
talking. For pirticalars, address 
R, WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, 


(LADIES' SIZE). 


WE KEEP CONSTANTLY IN STOCK A FULL 
ASSORTMENT OF THESE WATCHES, IN VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD CASES, AND WARRANT 
THEM AS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE TIME- 
PIECES. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 & 567 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HAIR, — owen ain swircues 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $5. 
23 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6. 
80 Inches long, weight 23 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 0z., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie, 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C.0. D. 








Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps cages clean and free from ver- 
min. 2 Pkgs. to any address, 50 cts, 

repaid), 12 Mats in'a Pkg. Send in- 
slde measurement of cage. They are 
yermin-proof. Ask for this Mat, and 
take no other of the Druggists and 
House-furnishers. Manufacturers’ 
depots, 2591¢ Pearl St, N. Y.; 44 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 





~ Requt first-clasa Help can be snpplied at once by 
call ng 49 Bleecker Street. GIRTS in want, ot 


ations should call on or write to A. & F. In- 
Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 





ce 





| of 2 cents, Address T. B. LITTLE & CO. 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


Buyers of Goods under the 










and 4 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 







, are hereby informed that all such goods are not mant 


> ctured at the Wamsutta 

=< We limit our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings and 

heetings. We have, in addition to our former T: k, adopted the following, which will 
in all cases appear with this notice. 


eT 9én wll gfe =! 








of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, 








city | 

















Wamsutta Mills. 






















































































Orrice or Waxsurra Mra, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; #0 that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplicd with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President, 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS, BENNETT, Jn, Agent. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 


GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
oldest and best Music School in the count 


The 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE 


‘AND CLASS INSTRUCTION : 


In all branches of Vocal and Inatrnmental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenne removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightfui per 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and ali materials for making the 
same, The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 818 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


F.W.LASAR’S SON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1828). 

RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 

HUDSON'S BAY C0’S 








die: escription, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 

























Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Sk: aps, &c., 
and Hudson’s 5 e, Kitch, 
other Furs; 
and Lap 
Carriage Rugs, and other Jes, 
ALL ARTICL) OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 






EL 
ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


A beantifal and useful article is the Universal Twine 
and Thread Cutter for ladies, It saves time, twin 
thread, finj and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt 





699 Broadway, N.Y. 


B. SMALL, Mannfacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all and 

sizes. He furnishes afl the Patterns issued with this 

paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Addresa 
J.B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


How 8 Trimmed Drees Patterns for $1 00. 
10 Patterns Dress Trimmings for 60c. 





SHALLI 
TRIM MY GEORGE H. FIELD, H 
DRESs, 15 New Church St., N. ¥. 


TIFFANY & C0, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVING THEIR OWN FACTORY (THE LARGEST 
DEVOTED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF STER- 
LING SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES), ARE 
ABLE TO OFFER VERY CHOICE AND UNCOM. 
MON FANCY ARTICLES, IN CASES. 

DINNER AND DESSERT SETS, TEA 
SERVICES, &c. 

OUTFITS OF FORKS AND SPOONS AT 
FIXED PRICE PER OUNCE. 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


INCLUDING 
GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK on 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS: LACKS, in Guipure and 
Black Thread; FUR TRIMMING in Chinchilla, Sable, 
&c.; MARCELINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and, Wool, for linings; 





SEWING SILKS, in Spools and Skeins; HOOKS an 
EYES, WHALEBONES, TAPES, and 4 full line of 
NOTIONS. COLORED 'FRINGES and GIMPS made 
to order. and the TRADE supplied 
on liberal terms, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH ST. 





all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 


J. H. WICKES, 

120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 

IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

aterial, Write for Price-List, to Gueat Wrst- 

znx Guw Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
er, &c., bought or traded for. “Agente wanted. 
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STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN Sst, 
(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM MF'G COMPaXY's 


STERLING SILVER-WiRt 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and clegant pieces manufactund 
expressly to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of 
novelties in fancy silver, cased for Wedding 
gifts, of an inexpensive character, 

The works of the Gorham Company an 
very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing 
skill in producing, and the best labor-saring 
machinery and method of manufacture, thas 
reducing the cost and bringing these beau. 
tiful wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


|STEINWAY & SONS 





a 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pian: 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1968. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 


now before the public. These Instruments are pew 
ferred to all others by the moet celebrated 1s, 


They are used by all the principal concert trou, aed 
everattalnable. They bave a fraly “ world. wike" rr. 
tation, rexported to and all pars 
the civill wor! are sought to be imitard 
by nearly all American and piano-makers 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


ig the moet tly arranged and exten-ive estabie>- 
ment of its inthe world. The p:: lis iad offic 


revenue returns having revealed the fact thst “tl 


amount of their yearly sales exceed thuse of the tein 
ac of New York combined.” 
Sremwar & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tote 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volun vd 

of tone and surpassing Sacility of action, «t7 
ent mani ed 

Every Piano Warranted for Five Year. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the heet m+ 


rials and moet thorough wil 
Hale horong workmanship will peru 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Paris Kid Gloves, 
UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST OPENED A BEAUTIFUL AND ELE 
GANT VARIETY OF THE CELEBRATED 


~ —P. L, AUBERT’ 
KID AND DOG SKIN 


GLOVES 
Ladies and Gentlemet. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

Its health and beauty. Sold > 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


108—Sen' trial 
$290 Roaner {iS PLANO Co ben Buiway, 




















w 


<> 
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C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid assortments, including 
NOVELTIES, 


all at lower prices than last season. 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


In every quality and at low figures. 
Their usual large lines in 


Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla. 


A select assortment of 
Rassian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
Black & Silver Foxes, 


of special importations. 


Fur Robes for Carriage and 
Sleigh use, 
including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 
A full assortment of 


Children’s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS, 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 

N. B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 
Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish. 


Fur Trimmings in large variety on hand. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.¥ 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fertanes are madc! 
a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -é4 
wa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


Ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. — 

















Price in Bogland. Inthe 0.8 
Wheeler & Wilson 3 $415.00 845.00 
New Singer - « 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - - _ 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shattie < 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 


There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines, 


AYYTDAVIT—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilton Sewing Machine Oo. persvosl'y ary-ared betore 
mos, dard made oath ies the above priecs are correct and taxen 
ty him from Cirealare published in the United States wud 
Magland voter tne corporase names i "be Companies mane: 
incttring mid machines 


FRED. 8MIT. 
Clark of the Court ef Common Pleas of Soba, 0. 


The Wrtsow Sewrxo Macutyrs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Sates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TRADE-MARK. 


‘ 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HO: 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 
Ladies’, Gente’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 


























foods madle in this country, and fnfly equal to the best 
hand-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
prices, * 


Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CU.'8, 47 & 49 White St., N. ¥. 








Tain Solicited by MUNN & €O., 


Publishers of ntific Ameri 
ean, 8T Park Row, New York. 

‘Twenty-five years’? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by countics and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 











—HOKACK WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— (yawn NE 
will dispose of One Hundred Praxos, Mrioprose, and 
Onaann, of six firet-class makers, incinding Waters’, 
SU EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, POR OanH, DURING THIS 
Movin, or will take @ portlon cash and balance ip 
Mo.tbly or quarterly installments. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





OUTS COMPANY, 





| ve , 
I P £ 
erry Mason &Co]| | 
Pee laiera ee a 
One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 
in the country. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, 

Prof. James De Mille, 

Mrs. L. (, Moulton, 

Mrs. Helen C, Weeks, Mrs. C, W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M, A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its colamnsa, 





Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
“Sophie May,” 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 





Besides charmingly written Stories and 
Taves oy Apventi ne, it contains Letters or TRAVEL, 
Historican axp Serentivic AnticLes, BlogRAPHIOAL 
Sxeroiis, Ouseny atiosé in Natumat History, Stark. | 
1x@ Epitoriats on Ccngent Events, Srouts, Games, 
Pczzves, etc., etc. 


Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of | 
information, it attracts and interests alike both old 
and young. 





Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “Howe 
Live,” the other “Lire ox tux Fuoxticn,” will ap- 
pear during the year. | 


Send for Specimen Coples—eeut free. Subscription 
price $1 80 in advance. | 


PERRY MASON & CO., | 


Publishe: 
BOSTON Pc 





. MASS. 
BLEES 
NOISEL. | 

LOCK-STITCH | 
SEWING MACHINE 









FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. | 
J.& P. COATS’ | 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


ES 9S 
GETTING UP CLUBS. | 
Great Saving to Consnmers. 


Parties inquire hew to get np elnbs. Our answer is, 
seud for Prite-List, and # Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to cou- | 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, | 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


| ton-hole with it than the most ex 
| work without it, Every stitch is take 





| ‘ i + 
| MIsS ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK, 
| AUNT JO’S SCRAP BOOK, 

By the Author of “Little Women,” a Story Book for 
Younger Readers, will be ready Dec. ist. It contains 
12 Stories, one of them, called “ My Boys,” being a per- 
sonal history of some characters with whom all of Miss 
Alcott’s readers are familiar. One volume, with Tus- 
trations, price $100. Sold every where; or sent by 
mail by Miss Alcott’s publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 


+ @ $2 25..$13 50 
.. 23 50 











6 Muslin Chemises 
6 Linen * 


























1 Bridal Set (8 pieces), Beas vaso A800) 
| 6 Paire Muslin Drawers... =-@ 200.. 12 00 
6" Linn “ .. --@ 275.. 16 60 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts........ s@ 2%,. 675 
8 Tucked “ -.@ 300,. 900 
| 8 Plain Muslin Night Dresses... 4 50.. 18 50 
8 Tucked Cambric 5 00.. 15 00 
8Embrad “ “ & 9 00.. 27 00 
9 Flannel Skirts...............44 (@ 5 00.. 10 00 
2 Corset Covers. 8 75.. 7 50 
1 * toes 6 75 
2 Dressing Sacques 7 00 
1 Robe de Chambre..................00065 15 00 
| $200 00 


‘The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
| may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
| by Express, Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 








WEBSTER'S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 2T, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
meed hand can 
with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin, 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the firet 
weck of their introduction, 

‘The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TE. 

yy With the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church $ P.O. Box 5506. 

ctar Circular. 





Ze aeae 




















foran ELEGANT WARDROBE of 
WALNU'E and DAMASK, See Circa- 
lars, H. Wurtremone & Co., S44 Bidway, N.Y. | 
OG UES, RASCALS, AND THIEVES are exposed 
without fear or favor in the “ STAR-SPANGI 
BA ER.” A large illustrated paper, Ledoer size 
Splendid Stories, Sketches, Money-Making Secrets, V: 
uable Recipes, &c., &c. The moat complete family pa- 
her ever issued, bigh-toned and moral in every respect. 
A paper for EVERY BODY. _A fine new CHROMO, by 
Prang, will be GIVEN FREE to every subscriber, ani 


this paper a whole year, for only 75cta. Sent 8 months 
for 10cts. Address" BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


CURL S | One package of Prof. Lros' Magio Com- 
J 4‘) 6 rounp will instantly Curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive Curls, in every case, or money re- 
funded. 2% cents per package, postpaid, or three for 
80 centa. E. HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 
A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 

PULL OF PLUMS, Sent Freer on receipt of Stamp | 
“for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., ton. 


$25 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secure Cirenlar and 
Samples, free," 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi 
MO: Hore: and carsinge farvished 


mA MONTI 
$425 Expenses pail. HB. SHAW. Alfred, Me. 




































GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Raworte’s Toruer Grvoertve Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. "Warranted over one-half pure 
Viycerine. For sale by draggists. Manx & Rawouir, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


ELEN CTT NN 


‘The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Run it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to WINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


PATENT 


NUTTIN 


Send for r. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


WORD TO THOSE Wii0 Wisit 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Naet’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy. For further particulars, 
fugaire of craedrees | AVERY BILL, 
Care Hazpnn & Brotucus, 381 Pearl 8t.,N. ¥- 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 


i A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 
: of 
FINE FURS, 










viz: 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, 


SABLE TAIL, SILVER FOX, MIRiK, 
ALASKA SEAL, BLACK LYNX, AND AFRICAN 


LYNX 8ETS, &. 


LADIES’ SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
ASTRAKHAN FUR SACQUES, 
only $90 each and upward, 


A large collection 
of 
CHILDREN'S FUR SETS, 


CAP8, WALKING COATS, &&. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENTE, 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 


AROLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Are now offering AT RETAIL the largest and finest 
aseorted stock of 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
FANCY FIGURED AND STRIPED SILES8, 
BLACK SILKS OF EVERY GRADE, 
VELVETS AND VELVETEENS, 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
‘WOOL SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, 
VELVET POLONAISES, WATERPROOFS, 
LADIES' UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND GENERAL FURNISHINGS, 
INFANTS' WARDROBES COMPLETE. 
GENTS' AND YOUTHS' FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT, COMPLETE WITH 
EVERY REQUISITE 
HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS. 
BUCK, CASTOR, DOG, 
WOOL-LINED, AND K1D GLOVES. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
WHITE GOODS AND LINENS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 








GENTS Wanted.—Agenta make more money at 
work for ue than ut unything else. Particulars . 
. Brimsos & O0., Fine Ar! Publishers, Portland, Maine 


@Q7F A MONTH More and ontht famished. 
$37 Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 


W™ New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
pex's Magazine, Harren’s Weexty, or Harpzr's Ba- 
zar, Srom the present time to the end of the year 1672, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


Hanegr’s Magazine, One Year. 
Haaren’s Werxir, One Yeni 
Haepre'’s Bazan, One Year. 


Hanren's Magazine, Hazren’s Weext. 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


in Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrext.y, of 
Bite will be anpplied gratia for every Clud of Five 
Sonsonisers af $4 00 each, in ‘one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine % cents a year, for the Wexxtr or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptious from. 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epecified, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, aud back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

‘The Volimes of the Waxxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

‘When the subecriber’s address ia to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Brotuxns is prefer- 
thle to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without laps to 
the vender. 
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Harper's Hanazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Pages 
$950 ; Quarter Pae, $159—ench insertion. 

Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Lines 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 95 per Live—each iusertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


















SAGE OR PROFANE REMARK. 

Ahumble but independent old widow in a rural dis- 
trict of Ayrehire, who, in addition to her cottage gur- 
deo, had ubout @ quarter of an acre of oats tor bed- 
ding her cow and feeding her heng, was busily setting 
up her few etocks of gram after strong wind abd heavy 
rain at the close of harvest. 

“Well, Christie,” said her landlord, in passing,“ ye're 
setting up your corn.” 

“ A‘tweel am I,” replied Christie, “and a draigied lot 


itis.” 
The widow was in a bad humor, so he changed the 


subject: 

“How did you ike Four new minister, Christie ?” 

“Oh, very well in |, Sir—very well indced, as 
lang a8 he keepit hectoring awa’ at Jonah for sleepin’ 
when he should ha’e been praying ; but afterbin nac- 
thing wad please bim but he maun begin praying for 
fine wather, though it wae just first-rate at the time, as 
if the Lord didna ken how to mak wather better than 
he did! And what's the result? Here am I fechting 
among my pickle stooks as wat’s a dish-clout aboon 
my knees!” 

Day Reaprva.—Can you realize Mra. Partington’s be- 
wilderment at hearing her son read from an ar- 
ticle in the paper about Rome, “The ground is 80 = 
parched that it is full of fishers?” = 


—e— 

‘What is the worst kind of fare soldiers can Ilve on? 
—Warfare. 

DIDN'T QUITE CATCH IT. 

Oty Maxaruwvzen (to amateur artist). “ Mornin’, 
Sir! You be rather late in the season, bain't ’ee 2” 

Jaow Sretciam. “ Yaas! Just catch the autumn 5 
inte, ye know.” & 

Oup M. “Catch the—? Ob,ab! I s‘pect you wall, § 
too. They be a good deal about, and there's been a 
mortal lot carried off by the complaant !” 


—>— 
Art received rather an awkward criticism from a free- 
and-easy young man, who recently met a scalptor ina 
social circle, and ‘addressed him thus, “ Er—er—ao you 
are the man—er—that makes—er—mud heads?” 
agen 
ALMOST A SUFFICIENT REASON. 
Axaeurva. “Sarah, have apy of those mischievons 
children been playing with the piano while I have been 
out of town? Some of the keys won't eound at all.” 
Sagan. “ Please, mum, I don’t know nothink abont 
it —leastware, Master. fom said there was eomethink 
‘ 5 . wrong with ft, which he was eure there was a mouse 
PRUDENCE AND FORESIGHT. in it, 6o he t Joe to hold up the cover while he put 
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WHAT NEXT? 


“Why do you put your Dolls by so carefully, Maggie?” the dorg and cat in; but inetead of catchin’ the mouse, Otp Lavy. “Train just gone! How provoking! When does the Nex 
aan keeping them for rm Children ie mum, ey took to Achtin’, and did aE ae 5 fan saree At three-Gi Mum." 

ut suppose you don’t have any Children ny noise in among them wires—so, may mum, the ORTER. t three-fifteen, Mum." 
“Then they wilt do for my Grandchildren I" mouse is in there cull, mum.” : Oup Lapy. “What a time to wait! When does the one Before that sun? 


FACETL#. 


A NEGRO Woman was re- 
lating her experionce to o 
gaping congregation of col- 
or, and amo! 


other thin: 

she said she been fo 
hegven. One of the ladies 
asked her, ‘Sister, did you 
see any blacks in heaven ?” 

“Oh, gitout! Yons'poso 
I go in de kitchen when I 
was dar?” 


ps 

To Lawrezs.—Can you 
make a blind man liable for 
his bill if it is payable at 
sight? 


To Fauxens.—How many 
clods make one wiseacre? 


———_ 
Gorn. “What is the dif- 
ferdnce between a drunk- 
ard's ecruple and a dram? 
y 





as, 

Histortcat.—The reason 
why they beat the drum 
was becanse it call 


led the 
harp & lyre. 


eg 

‘ou may find fashion in 
town, but ie meet with 
more stiles in the country. 


——— 
How To MaKe A Dow 
Fruow Livery —Marry 
him to a girl named Annic, 
when, of course, bo be 
comes Annie-mated. 


TooM A ist 
‘oo Muon. —A magistrate 
at New Orleans recentl 
pmished a would-be sul- 
cide by making him RY 
his reecuer ten dollars. The 
pointed culprit said he 
thought the sum excess- 
ive. Itwas, very probably, 
a good deal more than 
infriosic value. WHAT THE GRECIAN BEND CAME TO. 


A STUDY OF OMNIBUS LIFE. 
Roo he pete t enleving Oaths see there is Room for One More on either Side, Ladies and Gentlemen. Will either Side kindly make 


(Stolid determination on cither side to lat the other side have the benefit of Affable Person. Ce te _unconscic 
Son ea eee ee ne eae a ee ee ee nis GAIN ATI Perit 














Puases or Corns. —1 
French widower sar: tat 
when a Frenchmen lon 
his wife it is at fret a csr 
to cry over his le, od 
then it becomes a bait 
and finally a pleasure. 

—_—_— 

Bap Foex—Staya. 


—_-— 
‘Tur, Fret Cocrr Com 
wan—King Arthor's mud 


table. 


To Eneagep Paesi- 
Better never than hate. 


—— 
To Mrxn Bap Sarast~ 
Alave a eherry cobble. 
——— 





——_ 
‘Tue NarroCaroaaWm 
wrr—A 
—— 
A reat Denetin 3 
Srain—Want of wou. 
—_— 
Uxivxes it Aooorss 
weunt—Playing the foot 


ge 
A Sraxr you cart Br 
—The stamp of s gecr 
man. __, 
A Leoat. Covrnuxa- 
The Black Maria 


—_—— 
Tue First Puss Som 
Laz—Adam. 


ee 
‘Why is the crow star 

bird ?— Becsuse be vere 

ehows the white festhe. 


—— 

Rioar. —Dedbe thi: 
that, instead of givine c~: 
it to whom creditisd: 
cash had bettcr be pel 











NOBLE SACRIFICE. | 


Tarugr Swett. “You don’t Dance, then, Saipese a ne 


Less Tate Swett. - No—ah, dear Boy, on'y coe 
Meself. Must do it, 1 s'pose. Awful Da hy shenld beth 
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Evening Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THIS suit consists of an under dress, of piain 
blue gros grain, aud an over dress of blue and 
white chiné gros grain. Fig. 1 shows the under 
dress without the trimming, and Fig. 2 shows 
the same trimmed with ruffles and puffs of white 
organdy, and black velvet bows. Pleated Swiss 
muslin fichu, with ruffles of the same, which are 
edged on one side with lace half an inch wide. 
On the middlo of the fichu in the back is a vel- 
vet bow with long ends; a bunch of flowers is 


fastened in the front of the corsage. To make | 
the over dress, cut for the vest: fronts of blue | 


grain and white silk lining two pioces from 

7, Supplement, allowing an inch and a 
quarter extra material on the front edge; then 
cut of chiné gros grain two pieces euch from 
Figs. 8 and 9, and one piece from Fig. 10, hav- 
ing first joined on the pieces turned down in 
Supplement, Figs. 8-10, and allowed twelve 
inches extra material on the under edge of Figs. 
9 and 10, in the direction of the arrow-heads. 
Cat the sleeves from Fig. 11, observing the con- 
tour of the under part. ‘Ihe sleeves, as well ag 
the back and side forms, are lined with white 
silk, but on Figs. 9 and 10 the lining only ex- 
tends from the upper edge to the bottom of the 
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waist. After basting the material.on the lining, 
sew up the darts in the-fronts, fold the extra! 
material on the front edge of. the right front 
(Fig. 7) down on the under aide, and work the 
button-holes ; the extra material on the left trons 
is left for a fly. Run the material and lining to- 
gether, and vew on buttons. Both parts are 
corded on the bottom. Baste the vest front,’ 
together according to the Corresponding figures, 
and join them with the back and side forms. 
Arrange the over dress in pleats at the bottom 
of the waist, bringing x on @, and drape it on 
the sides, bringing the x's of Fig. 8 on @ of Fig. 
9. Cord the neck of the over dress, and trim it 
on the outer edge with a gathered ruffle, as 
shown by the illustration; the seam made by 
doing this is covered by velvet ribbon an inch 
and « quarter wide. On the sides. covering the 
layer of pleats, set bows of velvet ribbon three 
inches and a quarter wide. Sew up cach sleeve 
from 22 to 23, set a ruffle on the bottom six 
inches and a half wide, and sloped toward the 
ends to a width of three inches aud a quarter; 
in doing this gather the sleeve slightly, and cover 
the seam of the ruffte with velvet ribbon. Set 
on the bow as shown by the illustration, and sew 
the sleeves into the corded armholes according 
to the corresponding figures. 


Fig. 1.—Evextxe Dress.—Frost. 
For pattern ace Supplement, No, IL, Figs 7-11. 
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PARIS LADIES’-MAIDS. 


iit cies of servants which it is most dift- 

cult w keep in Puris is that of femmes de 
chambre, Men of all kinds usually hesitate a lit- 
tle befure they give warning, for changing is a 
ueigance to them as well as to their masters; but 
Paris ladies’-maids shift about as easily as but- 
terflies ne garden. And yet these very women, 
with al heir Sayrictouments do uot goin for 
vanity or its satisfactions ; they never wear their 
mistress’s dresses, Gr set-wp for sham ladies, as 
do Engtish women of their tlave. ‘I'he spectacle 
which is so abundant at the West Kad of Lon- 
don on a Sunday afternoon, when the streets are 
filled with ridiculous creatures out for half a day, 
who imagine that they disguise their position in 
Wife by the flashy clothes they wear, but who sim- 
ply make themselves thereby valgar and con- 
temptible, is unknown in Pans or in any part of 
France. The French maid is ceasing to wear 
« in the street, and is adopting nets— 
thas, unhappily, is trac; but she dresees like 
what she is—respectably ; and howerer we may 
deplore the gradual disappearance out-of-doors 
of the type of twenty years ago, we still find it 
inside the houses, where the maid's white apron 
and the bright cap with its starched stringy con- 
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| tinue to exist in all their merit. The French 
maid goes after love, not vanity; but even Jove 
does not render her jess thrifty; and, like aii 
other servants of her race, she lars by regularly : 
at two-and-twenty she has a small account at tlie 
savings-bank; and at thirty she possesses five 
railway debentures or a little rente; and if she 
does not marry, she has stored up, by the time 
she is an old woman, a few handred pounds, and 
can go back to her village to end her days in 
peace, The men do just the same; and the 
economizing, prudent spirit of the nation is al- 
most as evident in them as in the miserly 

ants who live on nothing but black bread, but 
who have a long stocking full of gold hidden 
away ander a tile in the floor. 

There are scamps enough among them, but 
there are a great many excellent creutures too, 
and quantities of brave girls who stick to their 
religious duties, and get up in the early morning 
to go to mass, and who walk to their beds down 
those foul corridors with their eyes straight be- 
fore them, and their ears resolutely closed, like 
little saints that no temptation can touch. Those 
are the people who counterbalance the cooks that 
rob you, and the valets who smash your glasses, 
and the coachmen who provide for their chikiren 
by selling your oats. 











Fig. 2.—Eventnc Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, II., Figs. 7-11. * 
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@@® Tue Publishers take pleasure in 
announcing that they have secured for 
the new Volumes of Harper’s MaGa- 
ZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 
Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating 
array of literary and artistic attractions 
ever offered simultaneously to the Ameri- 
can public. They comprise, for imme- 
diate issue, besides others that will be in 
due time announced in these columns, 
the following works : 

“ MIDDLEMARCH,” a new serial story 
by Georce ELiot, to commence in 
Harper's WEEKLY for December 16. 

“Miss on Mrs. ?” by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated with striking full-page en- 
gravings from original drawings, to com- 
mence in Harper's Bazar for Decem- 
ber 23. 

“ BLaDE-o’-Grass,” by B. 1. FarjEon, 
author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many 
beautiful illustrations, to commence De- 
cember 16. 

“THE GOLDEN Lion OF GRANPERE,” 
by AntHoNy TROLLoPE, with illustra- 
tions, to commence in an early number 
of HaRPER’S MAGAZINE. 

They have also secured the plates 
and advance sheets of “LONDON: A 
Pricrimace,” by Gustave Dor& and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, a new and, mag- 
nificent series of illustrations from the 
pencil of the great French artist. 


A new Novel by Miss THACKERAY, ; 


whose writings have won deserved pop- 
ularity by their purity of tone, genial im- 
agination, and fascinating style, will be 
commenced early in the year. 

The great Spanish statesman, Es1t1o 
CasTExar, will furnish an important and 
interesting paper for an early number of 
Harper's Macazine on “ Republican- 
ism in Europe.” 

These unprecedented attractions will 
require occasional literary Supplements 
to Harper’s Bazar and Harper’s 
WEEKLY, which will be included in the 
regular issue, free of charge to sub- 
scribers. : 

We congratulate the readers of Har- 
PER’S MaGaZINE, WEEKLY, and Bazar 
on the rich and tempting intellectual re- 
past provided for their enjoyment, and 
upon the rare privilege of sitting down 
to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy 
and flow of soul with such a select and 
excellent company of entertainers as 
Georce E tot, Witkie CoLuins, AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER, Pro- 
fessor De Mitte, B. L. Faryeon, Gus- 
TavE Dorf, Miss Mutock, Miss BRap- 
pon, M. D. Conway, Porre Crayon, 
Bayar Tay_or, R. H. StopDARD, JOHN 
Hay, Harriet Prescotr Sporrorb, 
Eucene Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Tuomas Nast, Sor Evyrince, Jun, 
CuHarLes Parsons, W. L. SHEPPARD, 
JuLes TAVERNIER, and many others of 
high rank in the world of letters and 
art. In securing this unprecedented 
array of splendid names, the Publishers 
are only carrying out their original de- 
sign, and fulfilling what they conceive 
to be the legitimate duty of the con- 
ductors of widely circulated and popu- 
lar periodicals. They intend that wher- 
ever their periodicals circulate they shall 
exert a healthful influence in every de- 
partment of literature and art ; and that 
in the future, as in the past, they shall 
be not only unsurpassed but unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illustrated journal- 
ism. 

HarpPer’s MaGazine, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar meet and satisfy the intellectual 
wants of the great mass of intelligent 
American readers ; and in treating of 
literary, political, social, or domestic 
themes, offer an amount of wholesome 
instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain. 
They represent, therefore, for every 

. American household the Graphic Lit- 
erature of the World. 
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(Gr Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER'S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as carly 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRUTIONS, This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers, 

For Terms, ete., see Advertisement on page 783. 

Gan Cut Paper Patterns of the Elegant Low- 
necked Evening Dress, with Adjustable Court 
Train and Round Skirt, illustrated on page 780 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Trwenty-five Cents, A Cut Paper Pattern of a 
New and Stylish Watteau Mantle, with Pleated 
Blouse-Waist, Watteau Over-Shirt, and Walking 
Skirt, will be published with the next Number, 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement in Number 46. 

[Hr Our next Supplement Nuuber will con: 
tain Patterns, [lustrations, and Descriptions of a 
great number of Elegant Fancy Articles, suitable 
Sor Holiday Gifts ; together with Ladies’ Winter 
Bonnets, Mantelets, Fackets, Suits, Linger ie, ete. 





LUCK. 


V E are all acquainted with people who 

seem born with a silver spoon in their 
months — emphatically lucky people, espe- 
cially if there is any thing in the spoon. 
Their first early needs amply supplied, they 
lide into a roseate childhood ; they have all 
the diseases incident to that period at the 
proper time; they escape from the hands of 
careless nurses; when they fall it is upon their 
fevt. At school they are the favorites of pu- 
pils and teachers; they take the prizes, and 
spell to the head; they are never kept after 
hours, or disciplined with the ferule. They 
learn to swim without trouble, and skating 
is second nature. As they advance in years, 
they assume, gracefully, all the accomplish- 
ments and dignities of each period ; they are 
never awkward ; they always know what to 
do with their hands; they are never at a loss 
for something to say, nor under obligations 
to the weather; and when they speuk the 
world applauds. 

“Surely they carry a talisman under their 
tongues ;” they have the “ gift of gab,” and 
know how to persuade. To be sure, they 
may not be the people who discover the great 
laws of nature, who write the immortal epics, 
or read the heavens like an open book; but 
undoubtedly they are very pleasant folks to 
meet in every-day life; the hours slip along 
tor them on sfch a silkev thread that they 
cau afford to be amiable and magnanimous, 

There are those, however, who are lucky 
in essentials, and those who are fortunate 
only in trifles—if there are such things. The 
latter invariably see the moon over the right 
shoulder, buy every thing at a bargain, find 
the persons they wish to find, and avoid the 
others, hold the bowers in euchre and the 
honors in whist, and keep their umbrellas 
till they wear out; time and tide seem to 
wait upon them ; they catch the train at the 
last minute; though late at concert or lec- 
ture, they find the best seats: while the for- 
mer seem acquainted with that tide in the 
affairs of men which leads on to fortune. 
When they travel, it is always the car just 
ahead or just behind which runs off an cm- 
bankment; it is always the bank in which 
they do not take stock which breaks, the of- 
fice in which they did not insure that fails. 
The gas which illumines the lucky man’s 
house never transforms itself from an angel 
of light to a demon threatening the life of 
his family ; the water-pipes, with proper re- 
gard for new paper and fresh carpets, tuke 
care to burst only when it is perfectly con- 
venicnt, and at a season when the plumbers 
are not overworked. The lost will which 
he seeks comes to light ; the woman he loves 
smiles upon him; the things he covets come 
to him as if by some natural attraction, as 
if there were some fitness between them. His 
letters never miscarry; and whoever knew 
the lucky man to be dunned? He seems to 
possess a charm for keeping creditors and 
other misfortunes at arme-length. Though 
flood or flame should destroy his home, and 
all his worldly goods resolve into their ele- 
ments, friendship with ite hundred hands 
will reach out to his succor across mount- 
ains or sess. He is the hero of to-day. His 
pictures bring fabulous prices, his books pass 
through innumerable editions, his poems are 
never parodied. He gets his case in court, 
and his seat in the Senate; and when he 
runs for office, it is as if the office ran for 
him. Wherever he goes he is the wel- 
come visitor. People stand aside to let 
him pass on to fortune, take off their hats 
to him, lay down their lives for him: while 
ever beside him walks his pale brother, 
the Unlucky, whose shadow-like existence 
lends a lustre to the other's. This one has 
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known the vicissitudes of fortune, the cold 
shoulder of the world; he has been beaten 
with many stripes; he has been in prison, in 
exile; his father disinherite him ; his wife is 
a shrow; the publishers refuse his works ; 
“the butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker” 
refuse him credit, and he is frequently out at 
elbow. Though he may be met in broad- 
cloth and velvet in the best society, it is his 
daughter who clopes with her dancing-mas- 
ter, it is his sermon that is pronounced heret- 
ical, it is his pocket that gets picked in the 
crowd. He may be handsome or ugly, cul- 
tivated or illiterate; but neither his beauty 
nor his culture will avail him in this encoun- 
ter with ill luck. While he is thinking 
whut to say, the lucky man has said it; the 
lucky man gives ignorance and ugliness a 
varnish. People never laugh at Unlucky’s 
jokes, while the other’s commonplaces be- 
come classical. To be sure, we may say 
that such a constant run of luck is prosaic 
—swacks of the drawing-room and the easy- 
chair; does not admit of enough variety in 
the scenic effect ; throws the picture of life 
into broad sunshine, unrelieved, like Chinese 
art, by shade or perspective; that it lacks 
the elements of romance or adventure. The 
lucky man never knew the sensation of hun- 
ger or of fear, perhaps; his emotions move in 
a confined orbit, certainly ; but, for all this, 
how many an unlucky genius, whose every 
atom answers electrically to the world’s 
teuch, but would exchange his dinner of 
herbs, which imagination flavors, for the 
other's stalled ox f 

Yes, we all sigh to be Incky ; and perhaps 
we pay our homage to success from the con- 
sciousness that failure means want of will 
or vital force; perhaps we dimly recognize 
some subtile harmony existing between Inck 
and the lucky—that it is only the natural 
outgrowth of their nature, the efflorescence 
of their lives! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Good Ententfons. 


Y DEAR DICK, — Yesterday I was stroll- 

ing home from collecting a semi-annual 
dividend, which, although not enormous, it 
is always very agreeable to collect, and per- 
haps gives me as much pleasure as the huge 
slices of profits that fall to the great nabobs 
in business. As I sauntered along, wonder- 
ing, as usual, why people hurried so eagerly, 


-I remembered the leisure life of the Old 


World, when I made the grand tour, and 
the lordly manner in which people who re- 
ceived smaller dividends than that in my 
pocket conducted themselves. When they 
arrived at a very shabby hotel, for instance, 
these complacent good people recorded them- 
selves as rentiere—a superb title, such as Mi- 
das might have adopted, or Mehemet. Ali, 
when Egypt was virtually his farm. They 
were not professional men, nor mechanics, 
nor bankers; indeed, they were not workers 
at all, still less producers. But they were 
receivers of rents. It might be but a divi- 
dend of ten francs, but they were capitalists. 
They put the lumps of sugar in their glasses 
of water with the air of Cleopatra dropping 
pearls into her wine. 

It seemed to me that I had something of 
that feeling as I bore the little dividend 
homeward in my pocket. But then, remem- 
bering the amusement with which I used to 
contemplate the class of fellow-travelers who 
called themselves rentiers, 1 was uncomfort- 
ably conscious that it was quite as absurd 
for me to plume myvelf upon my lean rev- 
enue, and I fell to thinking of the chances 
of its increase. In the midst of my medita- 
tions Plutus drove by iv his chariot with 
purple panels, and as I looked at my fellow- 
rentier I asked myself what good reason 
there was in the nature of things that he 
should be 60 much richer than his coach- 
man—“or than you!” added my compla- 
cent conscionsness to myself. I smiled a 
little, for I retlected with some sorences 
upon the occasion when 1 was just going to 
be rich and missed it. It was a very simple 
circunstance, and one that I have no doubt 
is familiar to the experionce of many a man, 
for it was only this: 

One day young Plutus came to my room 
and said that his fatber would gladly sell 
mo a little stock, which he believed would 
prove to be very valuable. He told me all 
that he knew about it, and I thanked him, 
but begged to delay my answer. Then I 
went among my friends and advised with 
them, and the opinion of each one made mo 
more uncertain. A note from Plutus begged 
me to decide. -I replied that I was just 
about to do so. More visits to friends, and 
more perplexing counsel, left me in a pitiable 
condition. Another note from Plutus in- 
formed me that he must positively know my 
decision by noon of the next day. Iscratched 
my head in despairing doubt. There was 
an evident risk in the venture, and I had 
but a small sum of money ; but, on the other 
hand, there was the advice of a friend, and a 
sound jndye of the situation. But, again, he 











was # banker, and might so readily be de 
ceived by his own wishes. Besides, the hab- 
it of praising operations in which he was 
interested might warp his judgment even in 
dealing with a friend. But after a long 
wrestle with the reasons for accepting his 
offer and the objections to them, I decided 
that I wonld take the stock. It was nearly 
three o’clock when I hastened into his office, 
and Plutus said, quictly, that as I bad not 
wished to buy, he had sold the stock to same 
one else.“ But, my gracious, Plutas, I was 
just going to take it!" He smiled and said 
that he had mentioned noon as the hour by 
which he wished to hear from me, and that 
as I had not answered by that time, he was 
compelled to anppose that I did not wish it. 

I could not fairly complain, and I confess 
that I walked away rather ruefully. And 
to-day that somebody else also drives a char- 
iot with purple panels, and I suppose that 
the friends with whom I am walking when 
it passes are amazed by hearing mo say that 
I was just going to have that chariot. And 
when we contemplate, in passing, that fine 
honse upon Murray Hill, I say to them that 
I was just going to be rich. But just going 
to be is like poverty living in a hovel next 
toa palace. There seems to be but a wall 
between, yet the distance is immeasurable. 
Remembering these things, and meditating . 
my little dividend, I saw a lady brush with 
her ample drapery a cooky from an old 
woman's stall. The cooky was round, aud 
as it fell, rolled swiftly toward the gutter. 
A little street boy looked at it longingly, 
and while he stared, fascinated, the cake 
went over the curb and dropped into the 
dirty water. Such a look of pain came over 
the boy’s face that I said, “ Why didn’t you 
pick it up, you foolish child?” And he re- 
plied, sniveling, with mingled hunger and 
disappointment, “I was jest a-going to!” 
T gave the boy the price of several cookies, 
for I recognized myself in him. Plutus will 
tell yon that I was that very boy who was 
only “jest a-going to,” and, therefore, lost 
his cooky. 

It is the temperament of that boy which 
makes so much unhappiness among our fel- 
low-travelers; and it is something to strug- 
gle with earnestly, as with a habit of stam- 
mering or personal untidiness. I sit in the 
cars and observe some unfortunate who only 
looks longingly at the cooky. and eees it 
plunge into the foul ditch. He is carried 
beyond his station, and says, piteously, that 
he was just going to ask the conductor. 
The boy comes with the papers, aud when 
he is gone my traveler was jnst going to call 
him, and so must chase him through the train 
in vain. A lady enters, and no one rising, 
she passes along until the man in the most 
disagreeable seat offers it to her; and then 
my traveler is deeply troubled because he 
was just going to give her his corner. 

7 am very sure that Serus is of that opin- 
ion. If you know him, you know one of the 
most amiable and charming of men. He 
seems to you a model of courtesy and kind- 
ness; and as you watch him, no longer young, 
but fall of sympathy and of sagacity, you 
wonder that he is a lonely bachelor, who 
should be the bead of a happy household. 
Serus and I were school-mates, and I knew 
all his loves and friendships. Indeed, as we 
grew he became my confidential friend, and 
I knew the story of his heart. He loved 
Aurelia, whom all men admired, and I think 
that she was not averse to him. But the 
months passed, and suitors came and pressed, 
and still she said nay. Perhaps she won- 
dered why Serus did not speak: perhaps she 
suspected at last that her own heart had de- 
ceived her. Yet, however it was, Leo came 
one day, manly, geuerous, winning; and at 
last he won. If there were any doubt in 
any mind about her feeling for him—if any 
body guessed that under his image upon her 
heart another was more deeply impressed—it 
was not said. The bride was beautiful, the 
groom was worthy; and if any heart heard 
a minor in the marriage bells, or caught a 
glimpee of rue in the nuptial wreath, it was 
ite own secret. 

Ieaw, indeed, the change in Serns. I saw 
the pallor in his cheek, and the restless man- 
ner; and one day, when we were all bidden 
to the wedding-feast, he came to my room, 
and the strong man was overwhelmed with 
passionate emotion and despair. “I have 
no right to live. A thousand times I have 
been on the verge of asking her. I was just 
going to ask her when I heard of her en- 
gagement.” We stood together at the wed- 
ding. There was no cloud upon the bride’s 
brow; there was no doubt in the groom's 
smile. The day was lovely; the flowers per- 
fumed the sunshine. Every body smiled and 
said that such matches were made iu heaven, 
But it was the saddest wedding that I re- 
member. It was many years ago, and Serns 
and the wife of Leo are sincere friends to- 
day. Perhaps to both the past is a faded 
dream. Time, indeed, dulls every sorrow. 
It is a kindness, but not necessarily a gain. 
Serus ia still the lovely youth of my boyhuod 
grown old. He has never married. Nobody 
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knows that he ever wished to marry. But 
in the spacions library in which his time is 
chiefly passed there is a legend printed in 
gold over the fire-place, so large and legible 
that every body is compelled to vee it : ** Hell 
is paved with good inteutions.” And if some 
visitor, curiously regarding it, asks him at 
length what it means, Serus answers, with 
& grave smile, “It is the text of the sermon 
of life.” 

I suppose you know the men who are just 
going to have fortunes fall to them, and whose 
careers are blank. If you will give me leave, 
I will take you to a clnb where you shall see 
those who were just going to do every thing 
that others have done. The other day a 
young gentleman took me aside and begged 
me to look over a manuscript book of poems, 
in which he said that I should see that he 
Was just going to have made his fame by 
poetry in the new style when Tom and the 
Test came out with their books. Jason told 
me that he was just going to invent the elec- 
tric telegraph when Morse happened to step 
in and reap the glory; and old Dennis has 
said to me confidentially that he was just 
going to write np the Arthur legends when 
Tennyson happened to publish the “ Mort 
@'Artbur.” 

No, my dear Dick, it is not those who are 
just going to do, but those who do, that help 
the world forward. When my father was 
a boy he went to shoot deer in Maine with 
my ancle Bob. My father went as a kind 
of ideal huuter—that is to say that he had 
every kind of convenience, a shooting cos- 
tume, aud a perfect apparatus for his pur- 
pose. But Uncle Bob went, as we say, any- 
how. Yet whenever at the critical moment 
my father had brought all his forces to bear 
upon the beautiful cnemy—ping! went Un- 
cle Bob's rifle, and the deer dropped. And 
every time my father turned and exclaimed, 
testily, “ Hang it, Robert! I was just going 
to shoot him!” Perhaps he would have done 
80; but Uncle Bob did so. There is many a 
man who dies a drunkard just an he was go- 
ing to abandon drinking. The famous horse 
Was just going to live upon a straw a day 
when he died. My boy, it isn’t enough to 
have good intentions. Half of the wrecks 
and failures that we sce among men “ meant 
well.” But what avails to puiut your prow 
toward the Cape of Good Hope, if you have 
not force enough to prevent your ship from 
drifting to the frozen ocean? 

Your friend, 
AN OLb BacttELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSER. 


HE engraving on page 780, of which a cut 

Paper pattern is given, presents the newest 
features in evening dresses. ‘I'he low corsages 
sent over this season by Parisian modistes are 
simple round waists withont points or postilion, 
It is said that Worth brought about this return 
to a fashion not long laid aside because of his 
admiration for the handsome sashes that accom. 
pany these waists. ‘The top of the corsage is 
very low, and is prettily rounded in the shoul- 
ders, instead of being half high and square, in the 
style worn last winter. ‘The trimming is a sort 
of bertha, or else Grecian folds. The sleeve is 
@ mere epaulet or a tiny puff. Trained skirts 
with short over-skirts are not as fashionable at 
Present as short under-skirts with trained over- 
skirts, The engraving represents an adjustable 
court train, that may be left flowing its graceful 
length, or shortened by tapes underneath to a 
trained or shorter bouffant over-skirt. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


Creamy white faille is chosen for wedding 
dresses this season in preference to the more 
heavily repped Ottoman silk that is now imitated 
in cheap fabrics. Satin is no longer the first 
choice. The finest faille shown at the large dry- 
goods honses is marked $8 a yard ; French mo- 
distes import a rarely beautiful faille that costs 
$10. From eighteen to twenty yards are required 
by the modistes for a wedding dress. int 
Jace is the favorite garniture, though a few are 
adopting the foreign fashion of simple tolle trim- 
mings for the ceremony dress, reserving the lace 
flounces that in Europe are only worn by mar- 
ried ladies for the reception given a day or two 
afterward. 

‘When the ceremony is performed in church the 
corsage is high, with antique sleeves straight to 
the elbow, with tulle frills below. The back of 
the waist has a postilion-basque, and is usually 
made with double side bodies and a seam down 
the middle ; the front is now cut off straight, and 
has a belt of four faille folds, beginning at the 
seam under the arms. ‘Iwo faille bows are in 
front. The neck is cut round, square, or heart- 
shaped, as the figure may require, bat is always 
filled in with diagonal folds of soft tulle. Some- 
times a Marie Antoinette collar, or a peasant fichu 
of faille (a sort of donbled kerchief), surrounds 
the neck. The skirt is a short front with trained 
over-skirt. This trained upper skirt, with folds 
hanging smoothly from the belt, is especially 
handsome for wedding dresees, producing a much 
finer effect beneath the bridal veil than the short 
upper skirts 90 easily disarranged. As the skirt 
of wed.ling dresses is all of one fabric, this train 
is usnally sewed in with the side breadths, and 
is sometimes cut off square below the breadths 
of the short front. Brides no longer young, and 




















widows marrying again, wear pale peari-colored 
faille. For weddings at home low corsages are 
made in the manner described above for evening 
dresses, A lovely wedding dress made lately 


.of pearl-colored faille had the trained breadths 


covered to the waist by fourteen gathered ruffles, 
arranged in pairs, overlapping. On each side 
was a broad revers held back by three immense 
bows, The front breadth had three broad 
flounces below, and a tiny apron above drawn 
back in many wrinkles. A wide faille sash, one 
end hanging on each side. High waist, with 
basque back, belted front, and point lace trim- 
ming. 

Brides now wear orange blossoms alone, with- 
out the jasmnine and spirwa ouce mingled with 
them. A set consists of a long spray for each 
side of the skirt, a double spray for the postilion- 
basque, a corsage bouquet to be placed high on 
the left side, instead of in front, and a crown 
wreath, with long sprays falling over the back 
hair. 

A novelty at a French modiste’s is a bridal 
veil of tulle, dotted with chenille like tiny flakes 
of snow. ‘These imported veils are much short- 
er than those made here, measuring only two 
yards in the middle where they fall over the 
train. ‘The corners are round, and the edge has 
a hem a tinger deep of the plain tulle. Price 
$25. Another, at $15, has a bruad border 
wrought in floss above the hem. ‘The Psyche 
coiffure is arranged beneath bridal veils. ‘This 
has a Greek twist at the back, with a braid of 
three tresses wound twice around it. ‘The front 
hair is frizzed above the forehead, and sarmoant- 
ed by a crown braid, also plaited of three tresses, 

The necklace for brides is of large pearls, 
strung like beads, and bas from one to five 
strands. ‘The bracelet is of the same simple 
fashion. The long ear-rings and the brooch are 
of rose pearls, secured in a knife-edge setting 
that shows as little gohl as possible. ‘The brooch 
is arranged te serve also as a pendant. A soli- 
taire diamond or a pearl, in slight gold setting, 
is the usual engagement-ring. At entertain- 
ments given the newly married pair the bride 
leaves off her veil and orange blossoma, and 
wears in her hair an aigrette of white ostrich 
or heron’s feathers. Such aigrettes, mounted in 
ornaments of pearl and diamonds, are shown at 
the jewelers’, and marked $1500. 

Shoes for biides are buttoned boots made of 
the fabric of the wedding dress. Her long-wrist- 
ed gloves of white kid are without ornament, and 
are fastened by from three to six buttons. 


BRIDE-MAIDS’ DRESSES, 

White tulle dresses over white silk are most 
often worn by bride-maids. ‘They are adorned 
by flowers arranged in an informal manner, with- 
out any regular design. The very prettiest of 
the season had the tunic sprinkled all over with 
rose petals that looked as if scattered there by a 
shower. Over dresses of China crupe heavily 
fringed are also worn by bride-maids. ‘These are 
usually white, but at a large wedding, recently, 
they were of sky blue and pale rose-color, to suit 
both blonde and brunette attendants. ‘The cor- 
suge of these dresses ia usually made low. 


BRIDEGROOM'S BUIT. 

The bridegroom wears the full dress suit of 
black described in a late number of the Buzar. 
A white neck-tie is de rigueur. The grooms- 
men and ushers are also in full dress, though at 
a late very fashionable marriage they wore the 
English costume of blue frock-coat with laven. 
der pantaloons. 


WEDDING-CARDB, 


Wednesday is the day, and 8 p.m. the hour, 
selected for fashionable weddings. Note sheets 
are not used for invitations this year; long, nar- 
row cards, in the style of twenty years ago, are 
taking the place of square cards, and it is said 
that glazed cards are to supersede those of plain 
Bristol-board. Three or four cards appear in 
the envelope. For church weddings the largest 
card contains the invitation to the church in 
some simple formala, such as 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, 
YUTM AVENUE AND TULRTY-FIFTO GTRERT, 
December %8, at 8 r.u. 


The next largest card has the bride's name, 
and the smallest that of the groom. For very 
large weddings a fourth card is added, with 
‘* Admit to Church,” engraved thereon. For 
home weddings the first card bears the invita- 
tion from the bride's parents, with number of 
residence and date of the wedding. A similar 
invitation accompanies cards for the church 
when a reception is held at the house. Mono- 
grams are now used only on envelopes for 
church weddings, and these invitations are fur- 
nished by the groom. Envelopes of cards to 
home weddings are embellished with the silver 
initial of the bride's parents, and are supplied by 
her futher. 


DRESSES OF THE TROUSSEAU. 


Gray is no longer in favor for the traveling 
and street attire of brides, as it publishes their 
bridehood us plainly as orange flowers do. The 
stylish olive, either brown or green, or the dark 
nut brown cashmeres are chosen as polonaises 
over silk skirts for traveling, or else a camel's- 
hair over-skirt and double cape are worn over a 
silk skirt, or perhaps a cloth snit trimmed with 
thick passementerie cords. The hat is a toque 
of velvet of the same color or black. ‘The visit- 
ing and church snit is partly of faille, partly of 
velvet, of plam-color, mignonette, London smoke, 
or any of the stylish dark shades, and quite often 
black. The bonnet is of corresponding color. 
A white bonnet is now rarely seen. Evening 
bonnets are of light rose, blue, or flesh-colored 
velvet. A black silk suit and a demi-trained 
dress of black silk are still essential to a com 
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plete and stylish trousseau, and are decidedly 
the most useful dresses when the number is lim- 
ited. ‘The handsomest morning dresses are of 
ashes-of-roses, or else violet cashinere, with 
Watteau fold bebind, und a wide revers on each 
side of the front embroidered or braided with 
the same shade. A Gabrielle of gray cashmere 
is braided all over with soutache of the same 
color. A cord and tassel are now worn instead 
of a belt with wrappers. A dressing-gown of 
pressed flannel in stripes or broken plaid is added 
to all trousseaux, 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dinpves ; and Virro.er, and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLe, 
& Co.; Lory & Tartor; and A. L. Capito, 


—_—_ 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. Farsgox, the author of “Joshua Mar- 
vel.” recently published by the Harrgens, and 
“ Blade-o'-Grass,”’ is pronounced by Mr. JUstin 
M‘Cantar to be one of the most promising of 
all the younger novelists of the day. Mr. M'Car- 
THY divides the British novelists of the day into 
four classes, First class: George Eliot —ehe 
alone, and nobody else. Second clise: CHARLES: 
Reang, Axtnony TROLLOPE, WILKIg CoLLina, 
Miss BRappos, Mise MuLock, Mra. OLipHant, 
Mr. Henny Woop, and one or two others. 
Third: Rising novelists, not widely known, but 
who have thus far been successful. “Among there 
is Mr. Fanseon. The fourth class is composed 
of that Immense rank who are not known, and of 
whom nothing can be expected—tIadies of fash- 
ion whose husbands pay for the printing of books, 
ete., ete. 

—Queen Nic romta‘e personal fortune is suid 
to be about $35,000,000, or only a little more 
than double the availuble assets of Mr. TWEED. 

—GamBetta is the hero of this story: At Le 
Mane, during the war, he and six others held a 
council of war, at which it was decided to arrest 
and shoot the Prince de Joinville, then a vol- 
unteer doi good service against the invader. 
Among the elx present were the notorious Ranc 
and SPALLER. 

—Miss Brappox, who has won so much dis- 
tinction as a novelist, is ouly thirty-four, and 
was born in London. Her father was Mr. Hen- 
RY BRADDON, a lawyer of some talent, who wrote 
humerous articles for the sporting magazincs 
of twenty years ago. Miss Bkappon commenced 
literary work at an ant age, by contributing 
sentimental poctry, political squibs, ete., to the 

riodicals of the day. She isa Indy of indom- 
table energy. 

—GaniBaLpt, or GARRY Batpy, or Garret 
Ba.pwin, which latter is probably his real, full 
naine, la reparing lis memoirs, to be published 
after his death. Tt will include something about 
his residence in New York, and his friendship 
with Mr. JonN ANDERSON, whose tobacco has 
for 6o many years been a solace to chewer of 
the weed. 

—It is understood to be in the programme of 
the royal Runsian to visit Mrs. Coe at Hart- 
ford. When Thomas H. Seymour was United 
States minister at St. Petersburg, Colonel 8am- 
vEL Cott had a pistol manufactory there, and 
lived at a fine old rate, a8 he could afford to do, 
Since then he hus made much pistol for the em- 
peror, Hence, etc, 

—The appointinent of Georce H. BoKER as 
minister to Turkey is one of the most popular 
the President bas ade. The press of all par- 
ties approve it. He ia one of the most intellect 
ual and caltivated men of the country, and bas 
an ample private fortune to help him’on in the 
hospitalitics of the mission. 

—Mr. James THoMpson writes to the editor of 
the Randolph (Hlinoia) Plaindealer that he laid 
off the tirst lots ever luid off in Chicago, In 1828. 
There was then only one hotel or boarding: 
house In tbe piace. here was an election held, 
at the time THOMPH#ON was there, for captain 
ofa militia company, and the election was warm- 
vcuntested by two prominent men of the place. 

i the legal voters attended and voted. When 
counted, there were twenty-seven in all. 

—The Memphis Appeal thinks that if Mr. 
Tuomas A. Scott is to become President of the 
United States, and president of all the railroads 
at the same time, we might as well throw up 
the sponge at once. 

—Momota Mortara, father of the young Jew 
whose conversion to the Church of Rome at- 
tracted so much attention a few years since, was 
recently tried in Florence for the murder of his 
servant-girl in April last, by throwing her out 
of the window. 

—It fs said that Queen Victoria is a apirit- 
uallst. She has a firm conviction that Princo 
ALBERT is alwuys present with her, and that she 
can hold communion witb him. Her private 
rooms are arranged as they were when he was 
alive. His chair is placed opposite to her own 
in the library, and the books which he delighted 
to read to her are arranged lovingly in order on 
the table. 

—The Rev. Dr. Witttam ADams, one of the 
ablest divines of the country, has for thirty-sev- 
en years been settled over the same people. He 
commenced his ministry in the Bruome Street 
church, where he was ordained. The Rev. Dn 
CuaPin was born In Washington County in this 
State, and bas becn preaching in this city since 
1848, 








—The Rev. Marc Axtoxy Dr Woure Howe, 
of Philadelphia, has been chosen Bishop of the 
new diocese of Central Pennsylvania. He was 
elected Missionary Bishop of Nevada in 1865, 
but declined. It is not every day that a Maro 
AnTonyY is clected a bishop, and Hows it came 
to be done now Is not known to the general 
world of heretics outside the P. E. C. inthe U.3. 

—Prince Nicnoias Gaitzin has given his 
concert of Russian music in New York, and al- 
though the audience did not particularly rave 
about it, it is said they rather enjoyed it. Of 
course many went to eee as well as hear the mu- 
sical prince. His history purports to be about 
this: His father, who always held a high position 
ucar the ALEXANDKOVITCH family, was very fond 
of music, and among his most intimate friends 
was the great composer, BEETHOVEN. The young 
man became in this manner infused with a geno- 
ine passion for music, and he was not long in 
determining to pursue the profession of an art- 
ist. When this became known among the aris- 
tocracy they ridiculed and insulted him with- 
out stint. This was as nothing, however, to the 
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violent opposition which arose when GaLitzIn 
broached the idea of freeing his serfs some twen- 
ty years ago. This unheard-of eccentricity was 
treated as something little short of madness, 
and the emperor, as soon as the emancipation 
was consummated, took away the artist’s es- 
tates, and refused to allow him to enjoy his own 
Property unless he would give up his peculiar 
whims. Nothing daunted, GaLitzix went to 
London, and by the exercise of his musical tal- 
ent supported his wife and children for two 
years and a half. In the course of time public 
Opinion in Russia changed, and his estates were 
restored, 80 thut now he is once more independ- 
ent. Nevertheless, hie adheres to his old prefer- 
ences, and gives concerts at St. Petersburg fre- 
quently. He is at preaent traveling at his case 
in this country. 

—M. C. Kerr, of Indiana, Is the only man in 
Congress or the country who writes “Mf. C.” at 
both ends of his name. 

—M, Capovut is one of the best, aa well as 
oue of the handsomest, tenors that Mr. StRa- 
KOsCH has yet introduced to the public. He was 
8p especial favorite of AUBER's, and is regarded 
by managers as not only. thoroughly capable, 
but perfectly reliable. ‘He las a passion for 
horses, and has some of the finest in Paris. Dur- 
ing the war CapouL fought bravely as a volan- 
teer in the Army of the Loire. 

fee daman E. Honnen, of Georgetown, 
Massachusetts, has been elected to a professor- 
ship in the University of Florida, at Tallahassee. 
H. has for twenty years been a teacher in 
the public school at Georgetown, and recently 
has acted as a member of the School Committce. 

—President Gaaxt bas evinced bis respect for 
the man of color by appointing Hexry Wiit- 
Law steward of the White House, and being his 
bondsman for $50,000. 

—Count ANpDRaasy, the new Chancellor of 
Austria, was a Hungarian exile, and in 1849 was 
sentenced to death for participation in the Hun- 
garian revolution. He escaped to Turkey, and 
went thence to England, where he subsisted by 

iving lessons in French, and wrote pamphlets 

nouncing the Emperor Francis JosePa as 
one of the most blood-thirsty and cruel ralers 
of modern times, To-day he is the favorite and 
confidential adviser of the monarch whom he 
once eo roundly abused, and the successor of the 
most brilliant statesman that has conducted the 
foreign affairs of Austria since Prince METTER- 
NICH surrendered the reins of government, The 
emperor finally permitted Count ANDRASsY to 
return to his native country, and afterward re- 
stored his estates. He begun at ouce to take an 
active part in politics, and was elected to the 
Hungarian Diet, where his clogneuce, political 
experienc and parliamentary skill secured him 
a distinguished position. 

—Mr. GLapstong has fame as a pedestrian. 
When returning from his recent official residence 
at Balmoral, he walked from the castle to Clova 
—twenty-six miles—resting at night at the vil- 
lage inn, and procceding to Kirrlemuir next day 
on foot. 

—The wealthicet member of the diplomatic 
corps at Washington is Colonel Frerre, the 
Peruvian minister. He owns a pleasaut coun- 
try-scat in New Jersey. 

—A large portion of the library of the late 
Wittiaw H. Prescott has been bought by Pro- 
fessor LONGFELLOW and James RussELL Low - 
ELL. 

—It ts spoken of in the higher Constantine. 

litany circles as something almost Incredibl 
fat the late Grind Vizier, AaLi Pacna, died 
insolvent. He owed $500,000. Hs assets were 
fifty per cent. short. 

—Mrs. Lrpia Szatox, a lady of seventy ycars ” 
of age, is chaplain of the Kansas State-prison, 

—Mr. Grant, in his interesting book on the Lon- 
don press, tells a very good story of the origin of 
the custom of charging for the Insertion of mar- 
riage announcements, At first these were pub- 
ehed freely, as they still are by many provin- 
cial papers. But in the carly days of the Times 
it was the custom in announcing a marriage to 
state the amount of the bride's dowry— £20,000 
or £30,000, whatever It might happen to be— 
and, in looking through the Indies’ column one 
morning at breakfast, Mr. WaLTER threw out 
the suggestion that If a man married all that 
money he might certainly pay a trifling per cent- 
age upon it to the printer for acquainting the 
world with the fact. ‘‘These marriage fees 
would form a nice little pocket money for me, 
my dear,”’ added Mrs, Water, and, as a joke, 
her husband agreed to try the experiment. The 
charge at first was but a trifle, and the annual 
amount probably not much; but Mre. WaLTEeR, 
at her death, passed this prescriptive right of 
hers to her daughter, and when, a few years ago, 
the right was repurchased by the present pro- 
prietor, it was assessed at £ or 25000 a year, 

—The Spanish estates of the Empress Evok- 
mre are sald to have the following origin: In 
consequence of the 1823 Bourbon expedition, 
Spain owed France some millions, which, being 
capitalized, would, in 1854, have amounted to 
£3,200,000. A convention between the two 

overnments, however, reduced this sum to 

1,000,000, which was gifted to the empress, 
and conveyed to her in the shape of vast tracts 
of land, which she has stocked with the best 
vines of France. y 

—The great Hindoo blue-stocking, RuNGam- 
BA Garvt, has recently arrived in London, and 
will cqnstitute one of the chief lone or lion- 
esses of the season. Her lecture on “Human 
Being’’ has caused great sensation in India. 
The indo gentlemen pronounce her great. 
She lectures with her fuce veiled to her mouth, 
and saye men are superior to women. 

—Professor Parke, of Amherst, lately told 
this instance of the power of Epwarp EvERETT 
in geature: ‘ Ata public lecture,” said the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ Evggett began his speech thus: ‘ Be- 
fore you eeck to grasp the great secrets of na- 
ture, you must pause to examine the harmony 
which exists in her minutest details. For In- 
stance, think of the marvels contained in a drop 
of water!’ Thereupon a tremendous burst of 
applause. You listen to thie phrase without the 
smallest emotion. But, as EveREeTT spoke, he 
dipped his finger in the tumbler which stood 
beside him, and drew it forth, suffering the drop 
of water to trickle back again. It was the ap- 
propriate gesture which caused the surprise and 
admiration—it was so careless, go spontaneous. 
Now, what think you, boys ? T have seen a let- 
ter in Everett's hand, in which he asks a friend 
whether such a gesture would be admissible in 
point of taste, and whether he thinks he may 
adopt it.” 
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No, 40. The foundation is knitted in an 


sign; the border on the outer edge is crocheted and un- 


derlaid with narrow blue silk ribbon. 


of white cotton are tied to the under edge of the bib. 


Begin the foundation of the bib at the un 
foundation of 101 st.(stitch), and, going be 


ward on this, knit, first, + two rounds, which must appear 
all purled on one (the right) side of the bib, three rounds 


* which appear all knit plain on the right 
two rounds which appear all purled on 
in the 3d as well 
as the 6th of these 
first seven rounds, 
however, work off 
together the three 
middle st. of the 
work in each. 
8th round. —Al- 
ternately 2 st. knit 
together, t. t. o. 
(thread — thrown 
over), These 8 
rounds form one 
pattern figure.— 
Repeat 11 times 
more from *, but 
in the first round 
of every new pat- 
tern figure knit 
off the thread 
thrown over as a 
st. The narrow- 
ing is done regu- 
larly in the course 
of the work; be- 
sides this, in order 
to form the sloped 
outer edge of the 
bib, widen 1 st. 
each at the beginning and end of the Ist 
round of the 9th pattern figure. ‘This 
widening is repeated in every third ful- 
lowing round. After the last round of 
the 12th pattern figure, repeat the first 
seven rounds, but in working the last of 
these seven rounds cast off the middle 
17 st. of the knitting for the slope of the 
neck. With the st. on each side now 
knit 19 rounds as before, without inter- 
rupting the design and the widening; 
but on the side which comes on the slope 
of the neck cast off several st. in every 
second following round of these 19 
rounds, first casting off 5 st., then 4 st., 
then three times 2 st. each, and, finally, 
always 1 st. only. Now knit.7 rounds 
more like those at the beginning of the 
bib, in doing which work the shoulders 
in a point by narrowing on both sides. 





‘The shoulder tabs are knit going backward and forward also. 
tab make a foundation of 20 st., and with this knit 95 rounds, alternately 
8 rounds which appear all knit plain on one (the right) side, 2 rounds which 
appear all purled on the right side; but in the first 36 rounds uarrow 
1 st, each at the beginning and end of every 6th round. 


Knitted and Crochet Bib, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tas bib is worked with coarse white tatting cotton, 


For pattern and description se« 
No. XIV. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. | 





























and, passing ov: 
n open-work de- 


Fringe strands 


nder edge with a more from +. 
ackward and for- 


the work, 2d 


side, then again 
the right side; 












Fig. 2.—Patetor wir 
For Trimming ror Gin 
FrRroM 5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 

Front. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion sce Supplement, 

No, XIIL, Figs. 34-89, 





For Trimming ror 
Girt From 5 to 7 
Years orp.—Back. 
For pattern and 
description see 

Supplement, 











PaLeror FoR GikL From 


For pattern an 
ment, No, XV., 






Figs. 40-48. 





Pateror For CHiLp rrom 3 To 5 Years OLD. 


For description sve Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Bin. 


Fig. 1.—Knirrep AND 
Crocuet Brn. 


For each point consists of 4 ch., pass over 
work 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
ona ch, scallop of the preceding 
points on the upper edge of the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and fastened 
on the foundation with a few 
stitches. Tie the bib with ribbon 
strings and loops. 











Cast off the 
st. of the last round, furnish the 
tab with a button, and sew it on the 
crosswise side of the shoulder. For 
the trimming of the bib make a . Bice 
foundation with the tatting cotton and a crochet needle of | + ‘ 

oto nie faunlation must correspond with the | Crochet Waist for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 
outer edge of the bib (excepting the neck). On this foun- 
dation crochet: Ist round.— Alternately 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), with these pass over 3 st. of the foundation, 1 ste. 


Crocnet Waist For CHILD FROM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 


‘Tus waist is crocheted on a foundation of white dress 
cord with medium-sized knitting cotton (Estremadura, 
No. 415) in rounds of se. (single crochet), going back- 
ward and forward. The waist is trimmed on the upper 





In order to form 


stitch, which forms a point design, Begin the bi 
the under edge with a foundation of 162 st 


—* 1 sc. (single crochet) each on the next 10 f 
tion st., pass over the following 2 foundation « 
again work 1 sc. each on the next 10 foundation 
but on the following st. work 3 se. ; % 


needle through the back vein of each sc.) 
on the first 9 sc. of the preceding round, > pass ox, 






scription see Supple- 
Figs, 4446. 





rounds wide, observing the illustration. 
transposed ch. scallops, while in the third round points are formed; each 


[Decesser 9, 187), 


ch 
Tound. 






er the last of these, crochet the | 
founds. 

. and 
st. 
v Tepeat six times 
Leave off the widening at the end of 





the round, crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch) there, and iene 


the 


1 se. each 


round.—(From now on always 





the next 2 s,, 
1 se, each on th 
following 10 st, 
3 sc. on the next 
8t., 10 se. on the 
following 10 s,, 
and Tepeat five 





9 
St. of the pre 
ceding round, 1 
ch., and turn the 
work. $d-10th 
rounds, — Like 
the 2d round, 
but the st, of 
both outer point, 
are lessened by 
each in er- 
ery round, Ip 
order to a 
new point at the 
end of the 10th 
round, —¢rochet 
11 ch. and tam 
the work, 11h 
round. — Juss 
over the last of 
the 11 ch., work 1 sc. on each of 
the 10 foundation st., pass over the 
next 2 st. of the preceding round, 
and continue to work as before. A: 
the end of the 11th round begin a 
new point also, to suit the other 
side edge. Illustration, Fig. 2, 
shows a full-sized section of the 
bib. In this manner work alto 
gether 80 rounds, then pay no at 
tention to the middle four points of 
the work (these points afterward 
come on the slope of the neck), and 
on the st. at each side erochet 21 
rounds more, in doing which form 
points, corresponding to the outer 
edge, also on the inner side (the 
neck). On the outer edge of jhe 
bib crochet a row of lace thie 

The first two rounds consist of 








310 5 Years Ovp. 


the last of these, and on the next 3 ch. 


1 double crochet ; after each point work 1s. 


round. ‘The points of the middle four 
bib are turned down, as shown by the 


(short treble crochet) on the next st. 


foundation stitches, On this round 
crochet a scalloped round with fine 
tatting cotton, No. 60, as follows: 
* 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
ste., 6 de. (double crochet) on the 
middle of the following 3 ch. ; repeat 
from *. Work a similar round also 
on the under still free veins of the 
foundation st., in doing which it must 
be observed that the scallops of both rounds lie opposite each other. On this 
round follows, first, one round of alternately 1 dce., 3 ch.; in working the de. 
pass the needle through the free horizontal back vein of the foundation st. on 
which the stc. has already been worked; then crochet one scalloped 
round like that previously worked. All rounds worked with the fine 
cotton must be crocheted very loosely. For the trimming on the 
neck of the bib work two rounds of scallops turned toward each other. 
Crochet these rounds on the veins at both sides of a ch. foundation of 
the requisite length. The trimming strips are sewed on the bib, in 
doing which underlay the open-work strips as shown by Fig. 2. Pre- 
vious to this, however, tie fringe strands, consisting of two threads of 
tatting cotton five inches long each, into the free veins of the founda- 
tion st, at the under edge of the bib. Farnish the bib on the sides, 
as shown by the illustration, with button-hole loops, which serve to 
button on the shoulder tabs. 


Crochet Bib, Figs. 1 and 2. 


L'w1s bib is crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, in ribbed crochet 





Fig. 2.—Sectioy or Crocuet Bre. 
Four Size. 





Coven or Hot-water Borthe. 
For pattern and design eee Sapplement, No. VIL, Fig. 1s 





the corners in the trimming strip, crochet at the relative | 
point, observing the illustration, Fig. 2, which gives a full- | 
sized section of the bib, 2 stc. separated each only by 7 


by the illustration. 





























Crucust Towaccu Povon. 
For desigu see Supplement. 


and under edges and on the sleeves with a row of cro- 
cheted lace, through which red ribbon is drawn as shown 


Begin the waist at the under edge 
with a foundation of 270 st. (stitch). 
This foundation is 21 inches long in 
the original. Crochet 40 rounds in the 
manner above referred to on the foun- 
dation, in doing which always pass 
the needle through the back vein of 
the st.; work 1 ch, (chain stitch) at 
the end of every round, and then turn 
the work. In the first 9 rounds gores are formed by narrowing; to do this pas 
over the 100th and 111th, the 160th and 171st st. in the 2d round, This nar- 
rowing is repeated in every second following round, but the first and last (the 
outer) narrowing of every round must be brought 1,st. nearer to the inside eich. 
Besides this, widen in the 38th. round ; fo do this work 2 sc. each 
the 103d and 147th st. ‘This widening is repeated in the second roun! 
of each of the next four ribs. In the 41st round crochet 14 rounds for 
the back parts on the first 58 and last 58 st. (che middle st. of the ere 
cheted part are for the present left unnoticed); but in eee 
14 rounds take no notice of the last 2 st. in every 
round on the inner side (armhole). Now crochet on the st. previou- 
ly left unnoticed 11 rounds for the front of the waist, in doing this 
narrow 15 st. altogether on each side, 5 st. each in the first two 
8 st. each in the 3d and 4th rounds, then always 2st. each, Forest! 
sleeve, beginning on the upper edge (the shoulder), make a foundation 
of 50 st, and on this crochet five rounds without changing the nam 
ber of stitches: at the end of the Sth round crochet 7 ch., tum the 





Fig. 2.—Sectron oF KxttTEep AxD 
Crocuer Brs.—Fonn Size 











Rics-rowper Box. 
For derign see Supplement, No, XXI., Fly. 0+ 


L(2- 











on the 3 gold of the preceding round; 2 red, $ gold, 2 black. ‘The next 
six. rounds, in which the corners of the star become pointed, are worked 
as plainly shown by the illustration ; in doing this the black st. between 
the corners are increased as much as may be required. ‘Then follow two 
more rounds of sc. all of black silk, with regular widening 
also. The second of these two rounds must count 192 st. 
Henceforth work from the design in the Supplement and the 
description of symbols belonging thereto, crocheting the 26th- 
34th rounds without widening; in the 5th and 36th rounds 
widen so many st. that the 36th round counts 208 st. Bor 
the upper end of the pouch first crochet one round of open- 
work de, (double crochet) with black silk, then with gold 
thread work a row 
of lace of three 
rounds, as follows : 
Ist round of lace. 
—* 6 sc. on the 
next 6 st. of the 
preceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 4 st. 

8 de. on the follow 
ing st., 3 ch., pass 
over 4st. 2dround. 
—* 4 sc. on the 
middle 4 of the 6 
se. of the preceding round, 
2 ch., 8 de. on the last of 
the 8 ch., 1 ch., 3 de. on the 
first of the next 3 ch., 2 ch. 
3d round.—* 2 sc. on the 
iniddle 2 of the 4 sc., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the second of the 
next two ch., 2 ch., 3 de. on the next 
ch., 2 ch., # de. on the next cl ch 
Through the open-work double er 
chet round on the upper edge of the 
pouch draw two cords crocheted in 
chain stitches with black silk, the ends 
of which are trimmed with two tas- 
sels of silk in different colors. Each 
of the tassels is furnished with a head, for which 
work two rounds of sc. with gold thread, two rounds 
of se. with black silk, one round of sc. with gold 
thread, and one scalloped round with gold thread, 
always going forward. In the first three of these six 
rounds widen in the requisite manner. Set a sim- 
ilar tassel on the bottom of the pouch. Trim the 
pouch also on both sides with a grelot fastened on 
two short ch. cords; on each of these grelots nine 
Fig. 3.—Epor or Car- rounds of sc. with gold thread and black silk havé 
EATHER Mar. been crocheted. Finally, line the pouch with kid. 





work, pass over the last of the 7 ch., and on each of the 6 ch., as well 
as on the st. of the preceding round, work 1 se. The 6th round is 
lengthened at the end in a similar manner by 6 st., the 7th and Sth 
st. each, the 9th and 10th by 4 st. each, the 11th and 12th 
d the 13th and 14th rounds by 5 st. each, 
round of se., in doing which close 
the sleeve in a ring. v the sleeves into the armhole: 
must be observed, however, that the edge stitches of the first 
five rounds, which end in a straight line, come on the upper 
edge of the front and back. Work one ronud of sc. on the 
under edge and on the back edges of the waist on a founda- 
tion of cord. On the upper edge of the waist work alter- 
nately | ste. (short treble crochet), 'l picot, the latter con- 
sists of 5 ch., I se. 

on the first of the 
5 ch.; with the 

picot always pass 

over 2 st. of the 

last round, and be 

sides this, in work- 

ing this round, al- 

ways pass the nee- 

dle through the 

back vein of a st. 

Now work the lace turn- 
ed downward on the up- 
per edge of the waist on 
the same round of sin- 
gle crochet. To work 
the lace begin at the up- 
per corner of the right 
half of the back, always pass- 
ing the needle through the front 
veins of the st., that the 
right side of the lace is turned 
outward. Ist round of lace. — 
% 2 se. separated by 4 ch. on 
the next st., on which 1 ste. has already 
been crocheted, 7 ch., with these pass 
over 5st. Repeat from *. 2d round. 
—Like the Ist round, but e sc. 
separated by 4 ch, should be worked on 
the middle st. of the 7 ch. 3d round. 
—%* 2 sc. separated by 4 ch. on the middle of the 
next 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 7 ch., 
2 ch., and repeat from *. On the under edge of 
the waist crochet two rounds like the 2d an¢ 
rounds of the lace. Edg* the bottom of the sle 
with a row of lace crocheted in the following two 
rounds: Ist roand.—* 2 sc. separated by 4ch.on 
the next st., 4 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 ste, on the Fig. 2.— 
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next st., 4 ch., pass over 2 st., and repeat from + LeaTien MAT “or pattern see Supplement, 
Udi SonGaI= See pbferated’ Gy4-jche onthe: ties ror PO RIX, Pip oo Cover for Hot-water Bottle. 
7 ch., 1 se, on the third of the 7 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from >. Furnish the hack See Illustration on page 772. 
with buttons and button- ‘Luis thick white flannel cover is ornamented in point Russe embroidery and 
s> loops for elosing, and run button - hole stitch a 7m 








featrininas 
SUSE ET 


De ne ned £( cl 
PILES VU SUTETIDS| colored ribbon through 
the waist, as shown by 
the illustration 


= Crochet Tobacco 


Ff, CA ) Pouch, | 
Ly 6a) See illustrations on page 772 


scallops of pink split 
zephwr worsted, and 
lined with white shirt- 
ing. Cut, first, of 
flannel and lining for 
the bottom a circular 
piece to suit the size 
of the hot-water bot- 
tle (this piece is four- 











Tuts pouch is designed 
It 





for Turkish tobnc 









Idler’s 






















































































































a }] is er rae with . i teen inches in diam- iM fi 
silk in different colors anc eter in the original), f Af / . 
= with gold thread, and is and fore: tabevest pi Hil " 
trimmed with grelots and cight parts, each in NNN fT A NIE 
issels of gold and silk, and lined with one piece, from Fig. 18, Supplement.  AWWNY NW NIN ANY 
kid. If a larger size is de t may Then transfer the design given on Fig. 18 AANA Ny N N 
be worked with split zephyr worsted in to the pieces of outer material, and on AANA AAS AA 
different colors. Begin the ponch at the these work the embroidery, Baste each of  AWNNWN NY NR ANY 
middle of the bottom, making a founda the eight parts on the lining and work the AN AAAAN NN NN NY 
son of 5 ch. hutton-hole stitch — AN NANA NY NN KNW) 
chain st " scallops with dou- — ANNAN H H 
t Marne eallop ANN NY NW 
with black s famren oF Y ble split. zephyr WNAWI ANNE NY 
close the fc BRAIDING Corp 0 VANS NNR 1 
| close the fou on Cuatine worsted, or with — AY NN AWA NY 
ace in a ring Baxp.—[See zephyr worsted ; NW YN NY Ny h\ N 
I Ae (slip Page 781.) cut away the ma- NW NN KN f NIN 
itch),and wor terial and lining NNN ANY NY Wy 
i with black silk on the outer edge NY NW iy NY 
} \ six rounds of se. of the parts, along NYY Ny Nh N Ny 
(single crochet), the edges, and NY NW NN t N NY 
always working Os aa, backstitch thebot- NYY NYY NN Ny 
2 sc. on each | c Fig. 2.—Crocnet Eperxe tom to the eight [NAANW ARN ANN 
foundation st.in  Crocwet Fr For LINGERIE, ETC. tabs; in doing NY NV NN Ni 
the Ist round, Lixornie, © which care must NN N N HN NN H 
ey a each of ; be tuken that they overlap each other NN N N NH NY) 
he following five rounds widen so as shown by the illustration. The RAN AN ANY 
many st. that the 6th round edges of the seams are covered with Nh N wy NY 
Sun tsbO 3 7th round Grit a strip of shirting half an inch NAN N NN NaN 
out widenin, * 2 sc. with wide. ‘To make the cover fit iN ih hy NN} 
black silk, 8 sc, with gold the hot-water bottle closely, nN H NN N 
thread ; repeat 9 times the tabs may be gathered \N NY \ 8 
from +. In this, as slightly each on the out- , SA " 


in the following 
rounds, always 
work off the 
last st. of 
one color 
with the 
thread of the other color, i ging two colors. 
We shall make no further nce to repeat- 
ing from *, which occurs in every 
8th round,—* 2 st. black on the 2 
st. of the preceding round, 
1 red, and 2 gold on the 4 
of the preceding round, working 
each 2 gold on the first and last 
of the 3 st. gold of the pre- 
ceding round. Now follow 
six rounds in the same al- 
ternation of colors; in 
these rounds every 2 
st. black and 2 st. gold 
must come on each 
other, and the red st. 
lying between these 
must always be increased by | st. in every 
second tound, 15th round.—* 2 st. 
black and 2 gold on the similar st. of 
the preceding round, 8 red, 1 gold, 3 red on the 7 red 
st. of the preceding round; the ] gold must come on 
the middle of these 7 red then 2 gold. 16th round. 
—+* 2 black on the 2 black and 2 gold on the I gold 
of the preceding round, 3 red, 3 gold, 3 red on the 


er edge with a piece 
of fine cord. This 
is best done by 
drawing the 
cord throngh the button-hole stitches on the under 
side at the hollow of the scallops. Finally, fast- 
en a loop of white cord to the upper point of 
each tab on the inside, and sew a button on 
one of the tabs, which at the same time 
covers the stitches made by sewing on 
the loop. ‘To close the cover al- 
ways draw one loop through the 
next following loop, beginning 
with the loop under the but- 
ton; the last loop is drawn 
over the button, 


Fig. 2.—Kxorrep Frixce ror 
CURTAINS, 





Fig. 1.—Kwsortrep axp Crocnet Frixor 
FoR CURTAINS, ET¢ 











Rice-powder 
Box. 
See illustration on 
ANE . page T72. 
\ { 4 i ‘Tis useful toilette adjunct con- 
A Win i : sists of a round eard-board box, or- 
Yew WY namented with a cover of pink satin ; 
L the latter is furnished with a square 
piece of embroidery of white cloth. Choose a box 
(the original is three inches in diameter) with a 
cover that extends almost to the bottom. Cut of 
pink satin and net lining a square piece six inches 
and three-quarters in height and width, round 
off the four corners slightly, and cover the folded 








next 9 st. of the preceding round, 2 gold on the last : patie m na f Actors 
fthe 2 gold. 17th round.— * 2 black on the 2 black ARTER OF DesioN FoR Lamp Mat.—Fornt Kuss axp ges material by sewing on a row 
of the preceding round, 8 gold, 2 red, 3 gold, the latter an Berror-HoLe Stitcn EMBROIDERY. lace three-quarters of an inch wide. Sew a piece 














of white silk cord all around, one-third of an inch | 


from the outer edge; for this a cord stitch row 
worked with white silk muy be substituted. 
Transfer the design, a quarter section of which 
is given by Fig. 54, Supplement, to a piece of 
white cloth four inches square, and work the em- 
broidery in satin stitch, the berries with pink silk 
floss, and the leaflets and steins with mixed green 
saddler’s silk. A small bead ornaments the point 
@ each berry. ‘This part is now pinked on the 
outer edge, as shown by the illustration, and 
trimmed on the corners with silk tassels. On 
the cover of the box arrange the satin as well as 
the embroidere:l part, and fasten the four corners 
of the latter with several stitches that mnst show 
as little as possible, passing the needle through 
the satin and through the card-board; to the 
middle of the top sew a brass ring, crucheted 
with silk, for a handle. 











OUTSIDE. 


Just a gleam thro’ the darkness ; 

The life of two eyes from a book; 
A glance—but some glances are heaven: 
To such eyes 'tis given 

‘To make Paradise in a look. 


Just a face in the lamp-light; 

A hand, and some glittering hair: 
But hearts have been broken, it’s said, 
And white steel stained red 

For faces leas faultlessly fair. 


Just a girl in her beauty, 

Her glory of treshness and youth: 
But what has earth better to sigh for— 
To live for—to die for— 

Than innocence, beauty, and youth? 


—,_—— 


(Continued from No. 44, page 700.) 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuoz or “Lany Avpiey's Szozet,” ero, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ONLY A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


Waite Clarissa was pondering on that per- 
plexing question, how she was to see her brother 
frequently without Mr. Granger's knowledge, 
fortnne had favored her in a manner she had 
never anticipated. Arter what Mr. Fairfax had 
suid to her about Austiu Lovel’s ‘‘set,” the last 
thing she expected was to meet her brother in 
society—that fast Bohemian world in which she 
sapposed him to exist seemed utterly remote 
from the faultless circle of Daniel Grunger’s ac- 
quaintance. It happened, however, that onc of 
the dearest friends to whom Lady Laura Arin- 
strong had introduced her sweet Clarissa was a 
lady of the Leo-Hunter genus—a certain Ma- 
dame Caballero, née Bondichori, a little elderly 
Frenchwoman, with sparkling black eyes and 
inexhaustible vivacity; the widow of a Portu- 
guese Wine-merchant; # lady whose fortune en- 
abled her to occupy a first floor in one of the 
freestone palaces of the Champs Elysées, to 
weur black velvet und diamonds in perpetuity, 
and to receive a herd of small lions and a flock 
of admiring nebodies twice a week. ‘The little 
widow prided herself on her worship of genius, 
All members of the lion tribe came alike to her: 
painters, sculptors, singers, actors, and perfurin- 
ers upon every variety of known and unknown 
musical instrument; budding barristers, who 
had won forensic laurels by the eloquent defense 
of some notorious criminal; homeopathic duc- 
tors, lady doctoresses, or lawyeresses, or deacon- 
esses, from America; and pretty women who 
had won a kind of renown by something special 
in the way of eyebrows, or urms, or shoulders. 

‘To these crowded saloons Mr. Granger brought 
his wife and daughter one evening. ‘They found 
a great many people assembled in three lofty 
rooms hung with amber satin, in the remotest 
and smullest of which apartments Madame Ca- 
ballero made tea a [Anglaise for her intimates ; 
while in the largest some. fearful and wonderful 
instrumental music was going on, with the very 
smallest possible amount of attention from the 
audience. There was a perpetual buzz of con- 
versation; and there was a considerable sprink- 
ling of curious-looking people, weird men with 
long, unkempt hair, strong-minded women, who 
counterbalanced these in « manner by wearing 
their hair preternaturally short. Altogether, the 
assembly was an unusual one; but Madame Ca- 
ballero’s guests seemed to enjoy themselves very 
much, ‘Their good spirits may have been partly 
due to the fact that they had the pleasing antici- 
pation of an excellent supper, furnished with all 
the choicest dainties that Chevet can provide; 
for Madame Caballero’s receptions were of a 
enbstantial order, and she owed a good deal of 
her popularity to the profusion that distinguished 
the commissariat department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granger made their way to the 
inner room by-and-by. It was the prettiest 
room of the three, with a great semicircular 
window overlooking nothing particular in the 
daytime, but making a handsome amber-hung 
recess at night. Here there was a sea-coal fire 
@ CAaglaise, and only a subdued glimmering of 
wax-candles, instead of the broad glare in the 
larger saluons. Here, too, were to be found the 
choicest uf Madame Caballero’s guests: a cab- 
inet minister, an embassador, a poet of some 
standing, and one of the most distinguished so- 
pranos of the season, a fair-haired German girl, 
with great pathetic blue eyex. 

Even in this soviety Madame Caballero was 
Tejuiced to sec her sweet Mrs. Granger and her 
charming Mixs Granger, who was looking un- 
utterably #tit? in mauve silk and white hice. 


a 


The lady and her friends had been talking of 
some one as the Girangers entered—talking rapt- 
urously. 

“+ J'en raffole!” exclaimed madame ; ‘such 
a charming young man, gifted with talents of 
the most original order.” 

The embassador was looking at a portrait— 
the likeness of Madame Caballero herself—a 
mere sketch in vils, with a mark of the brush 
upon it, but remarkable for the chic and daring 
of the painter's style, and for that idealized re- 
semblance which is always so agreeable to the 
subject. 

Clarissn's heart gave a little throb. The pic- 
ture was like one she had seen on the casel in 
the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. 

“* Muis c'est charmant !” exclaimed the em- 
bassadur; and the adjective was echoed in every 
key by the rest of the little coterie. : 

“Texpect him here this evening,” said ma- 
dame; ‘‘and I shall be very mach gratified if 
you will permit me to present him to your ex- 
cellency.” 

‘The embassador bowed. ‘‘ Any protégé of 
madame’s,” he said, and so on. 

Mr. Granger, who was really a judge of art, 
fastened on the picture jmmediately. 

“There's something fresh in the style, Clary,” 
he said. ‘‘I should like this man to paint your 
portrait, What's the signature? Austin! 
‘That’s hardly a French name, I should think— 
eh, Madame Cuballero ?” 

**No,” replied madame; ‘‘ Mr. Austin is au 
Englishman. _ I shall be charmed if you will al- 
low him to paint Mrs, Granger ; and I’m sure he 
will be delighted to have such a subject.” 

‘There was a good deal of talk about Mr. Aus- 
tin’s painting, and art in general. There were 
some half dozen pictures of the modern French 
school in this inner room, which helped to sus- 
tain the conversation. Mr. Granger talked very 
fair French, of a soundly grammatical order ; 
and Clarisea’s tongue ran almost as gayly a3 in 
her school-girl days at Belforét. She was go- 
ing to see her brother—to see him shining in 
good society, and not in the pernicious “‘ set” of 
which George Fairfux had spoken. ‘The thought 
was rapture to her. ‘They might have a few 
minutes’ talk to themselves, perhaps, before the 
evening was over. ‘I'hat interview in the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard had been so sadly brief, 
and her heart too full for many words, 

Austin Lovel came in presently, looking his 
handsomest, in his careful evening dreas, with a 
brilliant light in his eyes, and that appearance 
of false brightness which is apt to distinguish the 
man who is burning the candle of life at both 
ends. Only by just the faintest elevation of his 
eyebrows did he betray his surprise as he looked 
at his sister; and his air, on being presented to 
her a few moments afterward, was perfect in its 
serene wuconsciousness, 

Mr. Granger talked to him of his picture 
leasantly enough, but very mach as he would 

Five talked to his architect, or to one of his 
clerks in the great Bradford establishment. 
There was a mnarked difference between the tone 
of the rich English trader and the German em- 
bassador, when he expressed himself on, the sub- 
ject of Mr. Austin’s talent; but then the English- 
man intended to give the painter a commission, 
and the German did not. 

“*T should like you to paint my wife—and— 
and—my daughter,” said Mr. Granger, throw- 
ing in Sophia as an after-thought. It would be 
only civil to have his daughter's portrait painted, 
he thought. 

Mr. Austin bowed. ‘‘I shall be must happy,” 
he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes sparkled with delight. Sophia 
Granger saw the pleased look, and thought, 
‘*Oh, the vanity of these children of perdition!” 
But she did not offer any objection to the paint- 
ing of her own likeness. 

*¢ When shall we begin ?” asked Mr. Granger. 

‘* My time is entirely at your disposal.” 

“*In that case, the sooner the thing is done the 
better. My wife can not come to your studio— 
she has so many claims upon her time—but that 
would make no difficulty, I suppose 2 

“Not at all. I can paint Mrs. Granger in her 
own rooms as well us in mine, if the light will 
serve.” 

‘* One of our Urawing-rooms faces the north,” 
answered Mr. Granger, ‘‘and the windows are 
Jarge—larger than I like. Any loss of time 
which you may suffer in accommodating Mrs. 
Granger must, of course, be considered in the 
price of your pictures.”” 

‘*T have only one priee for my pictures,” re- 
lied Mr. Austin, with a loftiness that astonished 
is patron. ‘‘I charge fifty guineas for a por- 

trait of that kind, whether it is painted for a 
duke or a grocer in the Rue St. Honoré.” 

“‘T will give you a hundred guineas for each 
of the pictures if they are successes,” said Mr. 
Granger. ‘‘If they are failures I will give you 
your own price, and make you a present of the 
canvases.” 

“*T am not a stoic, and have no objection to 
accept a premium of a hundred guineas from so 
distinguished a capitalist as Mr. Granger,” re- 
turned Austin Lovel, smiling. ‘I don't think 
Mrs. Granger’s portrait will be a failure,” he 
added, contidently, with a little look at Clarissa, 

Sophia Granger saw the look, and resented it. 
The painter had said nothing of her portrait. 
It was of Clarissa’s only that he thought. It 
was a very small thing; bat when her father's 
wife was concerned, small things were great in 
the eyes of Miss Granger. 

There was no opportanity for confidential talk 
between Austin Lovel and his sister that evening ; 
but Clarissa went home happy in the expectation 
of seeing her brother very often in the simplest, 
easiest way. The portraits would take some 
time to paint, of course; indeed, Austin might 
ee the business last almost as long as he 

iked. 
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It was rather hard, however, to have to dis- 
cuss her brother's merits with Mr. and Miss 
Granger as if he had been a stranger; and Cla- 
rissa had to do this going home in the carriage 
that night and at breakfast next morning. The 
young man was handsome, Mr. Granger re- 
marked, but had rather a worn look—a dissi- 
pated look, in point of fact. That sort of peo- 
ple generally were dissipated. 

Mrs. Granger ventured to say that she did not 
think Mr. Austin looked dissipated—a little worn, 
perhaps, but nothing more; and that might be 
the effect of hard work. 

‘*My dear Clary, what can you know of the 
physiology of dissipation? I teil you that young 
man is dissipated. I saw him playing écurté 
with a Frenchman just before we left Madame 
Caballero’s; and, unless I am profoundly mis- 
taken, the man is a gambler.” 

Clarissa shuddered. She could not forget 
what George Fairfax had said to her about her 
brother’s ways, nor the fact that her remittances 
had seemed of so little use to him. He seemed 
in good repute too, and talked of fifty guineas 
for a picture with the utmost coolness. He 
must have earned a good deal of money, and 
the mone; must have gone somewhere. In all 
tho details of his home there was evidence of 
extravagance ia the past and poverty in the 
present. 

He came as eleven o'clock on the second 
morning atter Madame Caballero’s reception; 
came in a hired carriage, with his easel and all 
the paraphernatia of his art. Mr. Granger had 
made a poi: of being present at this first sit- 
ting, much to the discom.iture 07 Clarissa, who 
was ing tor 2 log, uninterrupted talk with 
her brother, Even when Mr. Granger was ab- 
sent, there would bo Miss Granger, most likely, 
she thought, wita vexation; and, after all, these 
meetings with Austin would be only balf meet- 
ings. It would he pleasant only to see him, to 
hear his voice ; but xh was longing to talk freely 
of the past, to give hii counsel for the future. 

x ‘The drawing-room 1 :okiug north was rather a 
apartment, if .ny upartment furnished 
with blue stin damak and unlimited gilding 
can be called dreary. There was splendor, of 
course, but it was a chilling kind of splendor. 
The room wa» large aud square, with two tall, 
wide windows comnandiug a view of one of the 
dullest streets in new P:.1is—a street at the end 
ot which workmen were still busy cutting away 
a hili, the removal whercof was necessary for the 
re: ‘ization of the Augusian idea of that arche- 
typal city, which was to Le left all marble. Mr. 
iranger's apartments were in a corner house, 
and he had the advan.age of this side view. 
‘There was very little or what Mr. Wemmick 
called ‘ portable roperty” in this northern 
drawing-room. ere were blue satin divans 
running along the walls, a couple of blue satin 
easy-chairx, an ormolu stand with a monster 
Sevres dish for cards, and that was all—a room 
in which one might “‘ receive,” but could scarcely 
live. 

The light was capital, Mr. Austin said. He 
set up his exsel, settled the position of his sister, 
after a little discussion with Mr. Granger, and 
began work. Clarissa’s was to be the first por- 
trait. ‘This being arranged, Mr. Granger de- 
parted to write letters, leaving Sophia establish- 
ed, with her Berlin-wool work, at one of the 
windows. Clarissa would not, of course, like to 
be left ¢éte-a-téte for two or three hours with a 
strange painter, Miss Granzer opined. 

Yes, it was very pleasant to have him there, 
even though their talk was restrained by the 
presence of a third person, and they could only 
speak of indifferent thingy. Perhaps to Austin 
Lovel himself it was pleasunter to have Miss 
Granger there than to be quite alonc with his 
sister. He was very fond of ‘Clarissa, but there 
was much in his past life—some things in his 
present life even—that would not bear talking 
of, and he shrank a little from nis siste:’s tender 
questioning. Protected by Miss Gruuger and 
her Berlin-wool spaniels, he wa: qui.e at his 
ease, and ran gayly on about all manner of thitscs 
as he sketched his outline and set his palette. 
He gave tlie two ladies a lively picture of exist- 
ing French art, with little satirical touches here 
and there. Even Sophia was amused, and 
blushed to find herself comparing the social 
graces of Mr. Austin, the painter, with those of 
Mr. Tillott, the curate, very much vw the advan- 
tage of the former—blushed to find herself so 
much interested in any conversation that wes not 
strictly utilitarian or evangelical in its drift. Once 
or twice Austin spoke of his travels, his Austra- 
lian experiences; and at each mention Ciarissa 
looked up eagerly, anxious to hear more. The 
history of her brothgr’s past was a blank to her, 
and she was keenly interested by the slightest 
allusion that cast a ray of light upon it, Mr. 
Austin did not care, however, to dwell mach 
upon his own affairs. It was chiefly of other 
people that he talked. Throughout that first 
sitting Miss Granger maintained a dignified tor- 
mality, tempered by maidenly graciousness. The 
young man was amusing, certainly, and it was 
not often Miss Granger permitted herself to be 
amused. She thought Clarissa was too familiar 
with him—treated him too much with an air of 
perfect equality. A man who painted portraits 
for hire should be received, Miss Granger 
thought, as one would receive a superior kind 
of boot-maker. 

More than once, in fact, in the course of that 
agreeable morning Clarissa had for a moment 
forgotten that she was talking to Mr. Austin, the 

inter, and not to her brother, Austin Lovel. 
Store than once an unconscious warmth or soft- 
ness in her tone had made Miss Granger look 
up from her embroidery-frame with the eyes of 
wonder. 

Mr. Granger came back to the drawing-room, 
having finished his letter-writing, just as the sit- 
ting concluded, and, luncheon being announced 














at the same time, asked Mr. Austin to stay for 
that meal. Austiu had no objection to linger in 
his sister's society. He wanted to know what 
kind of man this Daniel Granger was ; and per. 
haps wanted to see what probability there was 
of Daniel Granger's wife being able to suppl, 
him with money in the future. Austin Luvel 
had, from his earliest boyhood, possessed a fats} 
capacity for getting rid of money, and for ge. 
ting into debt; not common plain-suiling deb 
which would lead at the worst to the Bankruy« 
cy Court, but liability of a more disrepatable 
and perilous character, involving the terror uf 
disgrace, and entanglements that would have to 
be unraveled by a police magistrate. Racing 
debts, gambling debts, and bill-disconnting trans- 
actions had been the agreeable variety of difi- 
culties which had beset Austin Lovel’s military 
career; and at the end there had heen some- 
thing—something fully known to a few only— 
which had made the immediate sale of his com. 
mission a necessity. He was allowed to sell it; 
and that was much, his friends said. If his 
communding officer had not been an easy-going 
kind of man, he would scarcely have got off s0 
cheaply. S 

**T wonder how this fellow, Granger, would 
treat me if he knew who I was?” he thought to 
himself. ‘*He'd inaugurate our acquaintance 
by kicking me out of his house, most likely, in- 
stead of asking me to luncheon.” Notwithstand- 
ing which opinion Mr. Austin sat down to share 
the sacred bread and salt with his brother-in-law, 
and ate a few morsels of a cutlet a /a Muinte 
non, and drank half a bottle of claret. with a 
perfect enjoyment of the situation. He liked 
the idea of being patronized by the man who 
would not have tolerated his society for a mo. 
ment had he been aware of his identity. 

He talked of Parisian life during luncheoo, 
keeping carefully clear of all subjects which the 
“young person,” as represented by Miss Gran. 
ger, might blush to hear; and Mr. Granger, who 
had only an Englishman's knowledge of the city, 
was amused by the pleasant gossip. The meal 
lasted longer than usnal, and lost all its wonted 
formality; and the fair Sophia found herself 
more and more interested in this fascinating 
painter, with his brilliant dark eyes, and sarcas- 
tic mouth, and generally agreeable manner. She 
sat next him at luncheon, and, when there came 
a little pause in the conversation, began to ques- 
tion him about the state of the Purisian poor. 
It was very bud, was it not ? 

Mr. Austin shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t know,” he said ; ‘ but I don’t think 
it would be possible for a man to starve to death 
in Paris ander the imperial régime ; and it seems 
very easy for an Englishman to do it in Spital- 
fields or Mile-end New Town. Yon don't bear 
of men and women found dead in their garrets 
from sheer hunger. But, of course, there is a 
good deal of poverty and squalor to be found in 
the city.” 

And then Mr. Austin launched into a graphic 
descriptien of some interesting phases of life 
among the lower classes, horiowed from a novel 
that had been recently delighting the reading 
public of France, but appropriated with snch ag 
air of reality that Miss Granger funcied this de 
lightful painter must spend some considerable 
part of his existence us a district visitor or city 
inissionary. 

“What a pi 





that Mr. Tillott has not his per- 
snasive pow " she thought; Mr. Tillott’s elo- 
quence being, in fact, of a very limited order, 
chiefly exhibiting itself in little jerky questions 
about the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 
humble _parishioners— questions which, in the 
vernacular language of agricultural laborers, 
“put a chap's back up, somehow.” 

“I should like to show Mr. Austin the baby, 
Daniel,” Clarissa said to her husband, shyly, 
while Miss Granger was keeping Austin bard 
and fast to the amelioration of the working 
classes ; “he would make such a lovely pictare.” 

Mr. Granger smiled—a quiet, well- satisfied 
smile. He, the strong man, the mill-owner and 
millionaire, was as weak as the weakest woman 
in all things concerning the child of his mature 
age. ; 

“Yes,” he anid, with some affectation of in- 
difference; “‘ Lovel would mnke a nice pictire 
enough. We'll have him painted if you like, 
Clary, some day. Send for him, my dear.” 

She had her hand upon the bell directly. 

“Yes,” she cried, ‘*he would make the sweet- 
est picture in the world, and Austin shall paiat 
him.” ; 

‘The fiuniliar mention of the name Austin, 
tout court, scared Mr. Granger almost as much 
as a cannon fired close at his elbow might have 
done. He stared at his wife with grave dix 
pleasure. ‘ 

“Ur. Austin can paint him some day, if you 
wish it, Clarissn,” he said. . 

Mrs. Granger blushed crimson ; again she re- 
membered that this brother she loved so dearly 
was only a strange painter of portraits, whom i 
behvoved her to treat with only the most formal 
courtesy. She hated the deception ; and baring 
a strong faith in her husband's genervsity, was 
sorely tempted to put an end to this acted lic on 
the spot, and to tell him who his guest was; bot 
fear of her brother's anger stopped her. | She 
had no right to betray him; she mast walt his 
permission to tell the secret. i 

++ Even Sophia seems to like him,” she thought: 
‘and I don't think Daniel could help being 

sleased with him, in spite of any thing paps ™Y 
have said to his Trejudice.” 2 

The baby was bronght, and, being ins beet 
nant humor, was graciously pleased to Jook his 
brightest and prettiest, and in nurse's phras 
ogy, to “take to” his unknown uncle, The a 
known uncle kissed him affectionately, and sail 
sume civil things about the color of his ore. 8” 
the plumpness of his limbs—‘‘ quite # Rubens 
baby,” and so on, but did not consider te): 
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baby an especially wonderful creature, having 
had two boy-babies of his own, and not having 
particularly wanted them. He looked upon them 
rather as chronic perplexities, like accommmuda- 
tion bills that had matured unawares, 

“And this is the heir of Arden,” he suid to 
himself, as he lucked down at the fat, blue-eyed 
thing struggling in Clurissa's aruts with that 
desperate desire to get nowhere in particular 
common to infancy. **So this little lump of hu- 
manity is the future lord of the home that should 
have been mine. I dun’t know that I envy him, 
Country life and Arden would hardly have suited 
me. I think I'd rather bave an entresol in the 
Champs Elysées and the run of the boulevards 
than the gray old Court and a Ferpectabie posi- 
tion, Unless a man’s tastes are ‘ horsey’ or ag- 
ricultural, country life must be a bore.” 

Mr. Austin patted the plump young cheeks 
without any feeling of enmity. 

** Poor little beggur! What ghosts will haant 
him in the old rooms by-and-by, I wonder 7" he 
said to himself, smiling down at the child. 








. CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AUSTIN'S PROSPECTS. 


Tur. picture made rapid progress. For his 
very life, though the finishing of his work had 
been the signal of his doom, and the execationer 
waiting to make a sudden end of him when the 
last touch was laid upon the canvus, Austin Lov- 
el could not have painted slowly. ‘The dashing 
off-hand brush was like a young thorongh-bred, 
that could uot be pulled, let the jockey saw at his 
mouth as he might. And yet the painter would 
have liked much to prolong this easy intercourse 
with his sister. But after Clarissa’s portrait was 
finished there was Miss Granger to be painted ; 
and then they would want a picture of that un- 
approachable baby, no doubt; and after that, 
perhaps, Mr. Granger might consent to have his 
massive features perpetuated. Austin consid- 
ered that the millionaire should be good for three 
hundred guiueas or so; he had promised two 
bandied, and the painter was spending the mon- 
ey by anticipation as fust as he could. 

He came every other morning to the Rue de 
Momy, and geuerally staid to Inncheon; and 
those mornings spent in his company were very 
Pleasant to Clarissa—as pleasant as any thing 
could be which involved deception; there was 
always the sting of that fact. Miss Granger was 
rarely absent for ten minutes together on these 
occasions; it was only some lucky chance which 
took her from the room w fetch more Berlin 
woul, or # furgotten skein of fuss silk fur the 
perennial spaniels, and afforded the brother and 
sister an opportunity for a few burried words. 
The model villagers almost faded out of Miss 
Granger's mind iu this agreeable society, Nhe 
found herself listening to talk abuut things which 
were of the earth, earthy, and was fain to confess 
herself interested in the conversation, She dress- 
ed as carefully to receive the painter as if he had 
been, to use her particular phra-eolugy, ‘ta per- 
son in her own sphere;” and Mr. Tillott would 
have thought his chances of succes» at a vory 
low point if he could have seen her in Austiu 
Lovel’s presence. 

That geutleman himself was not slow to per- 
ceive the impression he had made. 

“It's rather a pity I'm married, isn't it, 
Clary ?” he said to fis sixter one day, when So- 
phia, whose habits had not been quite so method- 
ical of late, had gone in search of some white 
beads for the spaniels, some of which were of a 
beady nature. ‘‘It would have been a great 
chance for me, wouldn't it?” 

“* What do you mean, Austin?” 

** Miss Granger,” answered the painter, with- 
out looking up from his work. **I think she 
rather likes me, do you know; and [ suppose 
her father will give her fifty thouxand or so when 
she marries, in spite of young Lovel. He seems 
tu have ne end of money. It would have been 
an uncommonly good thing, wouldu’t it?” 

** [don’t think it’s any use talking of it, Aus- 
tu, however good it might have been; aud I 
don't think Sophia would have suited you as a 
wife.” 

Not suited me? Bosh! Any woman with 
fifty thousund pounds would have suited me. 
However, you're right—there’s no good in talk- 
ing of that. I'm booked. Poor little woman, 
she's a good wife to me; but it’s rather a pity. 
You don't know how many chances I might have 
had but for that entanglement.” 

**T wish, Austin, for your poor wife's sake, 
you'd let me tell my husband who you are. ‘This 
concealment seems so hard upon her, as well as 
a kind of wrong w Daniel. I can do s0 little to 
serve her, and I might do so much if I could 
own her as my sister-in-law. [ don’t think 
Daniel could help liking you if be huew every 
thing.” 

“Drop that, if you please, Clarissa.” suid 
Austin, with a darkening countenance. ** [have 
told you that your husband and IJ can never be 
friends, and I mean it. I don't want to be de- 
graded by any intercession uf yours, That's a 
little too much, even for me. ‘It suits my pur- 
pose well enough to accept Mr. Granger's com- 
missions; and, of course, it's very agreeuble to 
me to see you; but the matter must eud there.” 

Miss Granger returned at this moment; but 
had she staid away for an hour Clarisea could 
scarcely have pressed the question farther. In 
the old days, when they had been buy and girl 
together, Austin seven years her senior, Clarissa 
had always been just a little afraid of her broth- 
er; and she was afraid of him now. 

‘The very fact of his somewhat dependent posi- 
tion made her more fearful of offending him. 
She was anxious about bis fature—anxious, too, 
about his present mode of lite; bnt she dared 
Not question him closely npon either subject. 
Once, when she had ventured to ask bim abvut 
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his plan of life, he answered, in his careless, off- 
hand way: 

‘* My dearest Clary, I have no plans. I like 
Paris; and if I am not particularly successful 
here, [ don’t suppose I should be more successful 
any where ele, I mean to stay here as long as 
T can hold out. I know a good many people, 
and sumetimes get a stroke of luck.” 

* But you are ruining your health, Austin, I 
foar, with—late hours and—and—parties.” 

** Who told you I keep late hours? ‘The Pa- 
risians, as a rule, don't go to bed at curfew. 1 
don't suppose I'm worse than my neighbors, If 
I didn’t go out, Clary, and keep myself in the 
minds of my patrons, I might rot in a gurret. 
You don't kuow how soon # man is forgotten— 
even a man who has made his mark more posi- 
tively chan [ have; and then, you sce, ny dear, I 
like society, and have no taste for the dumestic 
hearth, except for variety, once in a way, like 
dining on a bouillon after a week's high feeding. 
Yes, come what may, I shall stay in Paris—os 
long as I can.” 

‘There was something in the tone of tho last 
words that alarmed Clarissa, 

‘+ You—sou are notin debt, are you, Austin ?” 
she asked, timidly. 

** No—no—I'm not in debt; but [owe a good 
deal of money.” 

Clarissa luvked puzzled. 

“That is to say, L have no vulgar debts— 
butcher and baker, and so on; but there are 
two or three things, involving some hundreds, 
which I shall have tu setule some of these days, 
or elve—" 

* Or elae what, Austin?” 

“Cut Paris, Clary; that’s all.” 

Clarissa turned pale. Austin began to whistle 
a8 popular ca/é-chantaat air as he bent over his 
palette, squeezing little dubs of Nuples- yellow 
out of a leaden tube. Some hundreds !—that 
Was a vague phrase which might meau a great 
deal of money; it was a phruse which alarmed 
Clarissa ; but she was much more alarmed by 
the recklessness of her brother's tune, 

** But if you owe money, you must pay it, 
Austin,” she said; **you can't leave a place 
owing mouey.” 

The painter shrugged his shoulders, 

“It's not an agreeable thing to do,” he said ; 
“‘but it has been dune. Of the two, it’s pleas- 
anter than staying in a pluce where you owe 
money. 








course I shall do all I can to help you, 
dear,” suid bis sister. ** There will be a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds due to we at Christnine, 
and IIt give you the handred.” 

* You're a first-rate girl, Clary; but f think 
that fellow Granger might give ‘you more pin- 
money. Five hundred a year is u beggurly pit- 
tance for 4 man of his ineans.” 

** It is more thau I fancied I could ever want; 
and Daniel allows papa tive banded a year, you 
know, Austin.” 

*Humph! that makes a thouaud—no great 
things for « millionaire, A pretty girl married 
to a man of that stamp onght to have unlimited 
command of money,” replied her brother. ** [t's 
the only compensation,” he said tu himself after- 
ward, 

“LE don’t like to bear you say these things, 
Austin. My husband is very kind to me. 
afraid ['m not balf as grateful as I ought to be.” 

** Gratitude be—!" He did not finish the ejac- 
ulation.‘ Gratitude from a Lovel of twenty to 
a Granger of tifty!’ My dear Clary, that's too 
good a joke! Tbe man 1s well enongh—better 
than [ expected to find him; but such a girl as 
yon is « prize for which such » man could not 
Pay too highly.” 

t was rarely they had the opportunity for so 
long a conversation as thie; and Austin was by 
no means sorry that it was so. He had very 
pressing mced of all the money his sister could 
wive him; but he did not care to enter into ex- 
planations about the state of his affairs. 


(vo as coxtincay wext warn.) 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THe perils to which whaling vessels ure ex- 
posed are vividly portrayed in the recent 
accounts that have reached us of the great dis- 
aster in the Arctic Oceun. About the Ist of last 
May a flvet of forty whalers, having on bourd 
1250 persons, was eo ne its way toward 
the polar sea. Before Bebring Strait was reach- 
ed the ice met the hipe and delayed their prog- 
ress. The latter part o: June they passed through 
the strait, and, with sume delays for catching 
whales and walrus, they Puch on toward Icy 
Cape, northeast of Alaska. It was August when 
the brave whalers found themselves above sev- 
enty di cs north latitude, with plenty of ice 
about them, it is true, but plenty of whales al-o, 
and for some days work went On briskly. But 
violent winds set in, driving the ice shoreward, 
and with great force against the ships. Grud- 
ually huge icebergs surrounded the fleet op 
the west side. One vessel after another was 
caught in the iron grasp of icy monsters, and, 
being hastily abundoncd, were crushed in pieces, 
like egg-shells. Anxiously the mastera of the 
ships watched for an opening tn the solid body 
of ice, all their former experience leading them 
to expect it at that thme of year; Lut every day 
it became more closet ed. The situation 
was becoming fearfully dangerous; no efforts 
could free the vessels ; a winter of nine months 
in the polar sca was nut to be thought of, us pro- 
visions were lacking ; nor was it possible, with 
provisions, as thers was no place of vafety for 
the ships. There was no alternative but to aban- 
don the vesscls; aud on September 14 thirty- 
tires roneels were left. to sealr fute among the 
icebergs, while in Qeute, rough barrow sti 
of clear water alon coast, the Srecked wha. 
ers proceeded to the remuinder of the fleet anch- 
o1 south of Irv Cape, a distance of sevent: 
miles. The intense suffering involved in suc 
an experience may be ned. Four women, 
wives of ship-masters, and four children are re: 
ported a» slaring in this persivus adventure. 
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The English government eclipse expedition, 
which sailed from Southampton for Ceylon on 
October 26, expect to reach Point de Galle by 
the lust of November. Lord Lindsay placed at 
the disposal of the expedition the whole of bis 
valuable instruments, and has sent a photograph- 
ic observer at his own expense. Several mem- 
bers of the expedition have vuluntarily given up 
a month of their time before starting to perfect 
themselves in spectroscopic and other observa- 
tons at the Royal College of Chemistry. 








The convicts of the Mussuchusctts Peniten- 
tlary sent six bundred dollars to the General Re- 
Nef Fund for Chicago sufferers—a most re- 
markuble lostunce of charity. 





A Western man who hud acquired an !m- 
mense fortune by the rise of real estate in Chi- 
cago on one occasion was induced to visit New 
York. On his return he was axked what be 
thought of the great city. He said it was very 
well, a grand place, and bud but one fault. 

“Aud what is that?” inquired bis interlocu- 
tor. 

“It in too far from Chicago f" 

In this reply way be detected the secret of tho 
rapid growth of the * Garden City.” 





Perhaps many of our readers, who were quict! 
pursuing their ordinary occupations on the 71 
of last September, may not have becn aware that 
ubout noon of that day’a tremerdous explosion 
occurred in the sun. ‘But so astronomers testl- 
fy. There hud been observed an enormous pro- 
tuberance on the castern limb of the sun, about 


100,000 miles long by 50,00U miles high. This 


a thing” burst in pieces, and the air seemed fill- 
ed with debris, some of which rose 200,000 miles 
from the solar surface! While the astronomical 


; observer at Dartmuuth College was noting these 


marvelous changes, another nebulous mass de- 
veloped into a pillar of rolling flute, apparent- 
ly, and provently shot up pyramidully 50,000 
miles in elght, When its top was drawn out in 
long filaments and threads. 
the earth were in blissful ignorance of these ter- 
rific explosions. 2 





The observatory on Mount Washington ts 
now tenanted by Sergeant Heam, of the United 
States army, and a single companion. They 
will remain there during the wiuter fur scleutit 
ac observations. 








The Chicago Tribune suys there have been not 
less than nine bondred causes eeeleued for the 
Chicago conflagration by people who reside fur 
away, and kuow little or nothing about the cir- 
cumstances. The 7ribune thinks it ditticult to 
Once got started as it 
did, could buve burned any less, when there 
were acres of wooden balldings, dry as touch- 
wood, and the wind acting like a most powerful 
blow-plpe. 





Tu discussing the mooted question, “* What 
quantity of sleep is necessary 2” one writer suys 
that aud fleshy persons require more sleep 
than short and thin ones. Nu reason is assigu- 
ed fur this theory, 





The frozen well at Brandon, Vermont, has re- 
cently becn the subject of a report by a commit. 
fee of the Buston Society of Natural History. 
This curious well remains frozen through the 
summer months. For twelve years past it has 
been made a subject of investigation by a com- 
mittee appointed by this society, Various ex- 
periments bave been tried for the purpose of 
gaining an explanation of this phenomenon. 
Sume uve suggested that the water dissolves 
something frow the rucks which makes a frecz- 
ing mixture; others have believed that the 
cause micht be traced to some electric current. 
But chemical analysis, and repeated tests with 
the magnetic needle, disprove these theories. 
The committees are of opinion that the gravel 
bed surrounding the well was frozen by the cold 
of previous rigorous winters, and the wave of 
summer heat hus vot yet overcome that cold. 








Father Hyacinthe seems to be performing a 
mission work In Iccturing through tbe cities 
of Germany with a view of conciliating the feel- 
ings of the Germans toward the French. When 
his work there Is completed he will lecture in 
France with a similar purpose. 





Juanpoor was a flourishing city of British In 
dia, 1t contained nearly nine thousand housvs, 
and more than 25,000 inhabitants. On the 15th 
of September the river Goomty rose suddenly, 
flooding the city soath of the river. By evening 
of the next day the foundations of the houses 
began to give way, and one by one came crash- 
ing down. For several days the waters increased 
and prevailed, and at the latest accounts it was 
cotimated that about three thousand houses had 
been destroyed, and 10,000 persons deprived of 
thelr homes. The whole of the city south of 
the river hus beew totally destroyed, and the 
north side seriously injured. No lives were 
lost, as the people had the rood sense to remove 
their families as soon as danger became immi- 
nent. But this disaster, accompanicd as it is by 
u deficient harvest, will inflict a blow upon the 
eity from which it will with difficulty recover. 





A trail having been laid to the summit of 
Pike's Peak, a young lady of Greeley has made 
the uscent—the first and only woman who has 
accomplished the feat. 





The corporation of the University of Vermont 
has decided that women shall be admitted to the 
acudemic und scicntitic courses of the univer- 
pity. 


The Evening Post says: “On the top of the 
small tool-house aud keeper's tower on the cant 
side of Union Square may now be seen a dor- 
dered pile of a hundred or more sparrows’ 
houses. This heap of houses is to 
Chiéago are to the 
fRere is no inten- 













of puttin upiin the square 
ff; tadeed, Saw me @hoeh they were 
taken are, in im 8 A & n.”” e En- 
xlish sparrows—so called, but really now Amer- 


ican sparrows—are not migratory. So long us 
food can be obtained, climate and locality arc 
matters of indifference to them. Moreover, they 
do not care to build neets for themselves; a 


Yet dwellers on | 


es cae 











house prepared is always acceptable, if it be in 
asafe place, The work the sparrows do for our 
city is well known and appreciated. They are 
entitled to be well taken care of when Jack 
Frost interferes with their labor, and prevents 
them from getting their dally food. Their gen- 
tle confidence, as they make their mute appeal 
for food at dour and window, deserves reward. 
Give them the waste crumbs, and even take the 
trouble to prepare a house for their comfort. 





Poor as Franc ‘3 at the present time, when 
the nuws of Chicag> | misfortune reached Paris 
a French committeo was chosen to collect sub- 
scriptions, at the head of which, as president, 
Was the name of Edouar.. Laboulaye. M. Au- 
guxtin Cochin, a well-know. leader of the liberal 
Catholic party, was vice-p-esident, and amon, 
other names of its members were those of ha 
De Pressensé, the celebrated Protestant minister 
and Deputy; Henri Martin, the historian; Gou- 
pil, the print-seller, as well known in New York 
as fo Paris; and Vunhymbecke, director of the 
Grand Hotel. “France is very poor,” they said ; 
“but she must make some return, were it only 
asa mark of sympathy, for what she has 80 Lib- 
erally received.” 





The returns for the faze mobilier, or furnished- 
house tax, in Paris, show that not lese than eighty 
thousand such premises are now stan: with- 
out occupantsa—a marked indication of dim- 
inutivn of the population. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘M. J. B.—We are not certain, but think it probable, 
that we may give « boy's overcoat pattern. 

A Morucn.—The pretticet cloak for a child of two or 
three years t= of cashmere or merino braided, and eat 
by the Walking Coat pattern iliustrated in Bazar No. 
27, VoL IV. 

KL. D.—The simplest short basque, coat sleeves, and 
plain skirt is the model for your purple goode, which 
{» not Irieh poplin, but cpingeline. Trim with velvet 
collar and cuffa, 

Firra.—The Water-proof Cloak pattern in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., is the fashionable shape, It is heavy 
enough withont lining. You know best whether it 
will suit you for a church garment. It is only worn 
bere in ralny weather. 

Muse A. R. B.—We do not muke trimmed patterns. 

E. H. F.—Make a young lady's black eflk suit by cut 
paper pattern of Vest-Basque Suit illustrated In Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. IV. ; the evening dress by pattern of Trala- 
ed Evening Dress shown in Bazar No. 88, Vol III. 

Postmistaxes,—Make your calicoes with box-pleat- 
ed blouse-walst and long upper skirt. Alpacas are 
also made with double box-pleated waists, Trim with 
the same Ip kilt pleata, uot with white alpaca. White 
corduroy maker a nice sacqoe, and wil] wash, You 
can order a Bazar containing eacqoe patterns from 
this office. 

Mas, Juux.—For information about point lace braid 
read New York Fashions of Basar No. 47, Vol 1V., 
and find advertisement in the present number. 

Mrs J.—Back numbers of the Bazar will furnish 
you Supplement patterns of double capes and Wat- 
teau sacques for your velvet garment. 

Cana, Ort Crry.—Your black cashmere Is very fair 
quality. The other samples are bottle green and stono- 
cvlored satine. Dv not know what they ought to cost 
in your city, 

Jane M.—The Bazar does not give addresses. Ad- 
vertisements of farniahing bouecs in our colamns will 
tell you what you want to know. 

11. BR. P.—Make your plaid dress by cut paper pat- 
tern of House Dress in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. Your 
over-ekirt will answer with other skirts, 

Muss G. ©.—Some of Worth's richest evening dresses. 
bave two or three colors. Make the three front 
breadths of your dress rose-colored silk, flounced with 
the eame; make a very ehort apron and the demi- 
trained back widthe of the gray silk, extending a 
raffle of gray all around this trained upper skir. Com- 
bine the twe colors in the corsage. 

Mas. A. B, S.—Make your daughter's black eilk by 
our vest-basque pattern, trimmed with velvet and 
fringe. Get a warn Astrakban or fur-veal cloak for 
yourself. 

Nax.—Do not put white ander the black lace on a 
winter suit for the street, and do not alter your Wat- 
tean basque, as it is in good style. 

Cumtox,—Get a wino-colored poplin, and trim with 
velvet and fringe Instead of plush or satin. Your black 
allk sacque seems to be in style. Make your poplin 
by cut paper pattern of Honse Drees in Bazar No. 
48, or else Worth-Basque Dreas in No. 1, Vol. IV. 
Your chené eilk would look pretty in the house made 
with a basque and ekirt looped up, 2 /a Dolly Varden, 
over a black silk ekirt, Your friend's myrtle green 
cashmere is extremely fashionable, and would be 
epofied If sbe attempted to relieve what you call its 
“sombre look” by a contrasting color. As ebe is 
fieshy, ehe shonid use the Marguerite Polonaise pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV., trimming the skirt with 
alternate pleatings of cashmere and eilk of the same 
shade; the polonaise with a silk fold, or paseenrenterio 
and fringe. Velvet docs not look well on cashmere, 
and satin fe not much need this season. A sultane 
red neck-tie is the unly relief necessary to this sty! 
dark suit. fe 

Brcnerrs.—Baaques will be worn all winter. Geta 
black velvet basque; but an under-skirt of black vel- 
vet is more stylish than an over-akirt. The foundation 
of the toilette should be black. We do not answer 
questions about MS. in this column. 

Mary Gray.—Make a French twist of your own 
hair, and wind braids around it. Wear the front over 
a Pompadonr roll, or else lightly frizzed. 

Mas. H. A. B.—Oor advertising columns will inform 

yu about embroidery patterns. 

7 Diueuua.—Road about wraps in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 45, VoL IV. A striped shaw! is the best 
outlay for your $10, Make a basque and demi-train of 
your brown silk, and trim with velvet and fringe of 
the same color. 

M. A. Y.—Use the Adjustable Train Skirt pattern fi- 
lustrated in this number for your lavender silk. Make 
a besque and long sleeves. If this is too dressy, use 
the House Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 48, 
VoL IV. 

Axsiz J, axp many Ormars.—All inquirers aboot 
wedding tollettes will gather replics from the New 
York Fashions of this number. 

A. M. H.—The House Drees pattern fMustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., is what you want for your blue 
poplin. Trim with velvet bands, fringe, and eide plest- 
ing. Wears black velvet bow st your throat. Wear 
Jour bair Joose in a nct until it has grown longer. S 
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Carriage-leather Mat, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 772. 


To make this mat cut ove circular piece of card-board ten inches 
and a half in diameter and two pieces of gray carriage leather, and on 
The star is cut of maroon carriage 
leather, and sewed on the foundation with button-hole stitches and point 
From the hollow of each point to 
the opposite hollow of a point of the star fasten a strip of gray carriage 
leather a quarter of an inch wide with maroon silk. 
an inch and a half from the outer edge of the mat cut slits an inch and 
a quarter long, ax shown by the illustration. 
symmetrically it is well to run radiated lines from the centre on the 
under side of the piece of carriage leather; these lines must be three- 
quarters of an inch apart on the outer edge of the mat. 
strips of carriage leather three-quarters of an inch wide into the mat, as 
shown by the illustration ; these strips are folded through the middle, so 
that the edges come on each other on the under side. Along the braided 


one of these work the design. 


Russe embroidery of maroon silk. 


edge set a strip of gray car- 
riage leather folded in a sim- 
ilar manner, and embroider- 
ed in point Russe with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk (see illus- 
tration). Edge the mat with 
a braid of four strips of ma- 
roon carriage leather three- 
quarters of an inch wide, 
which are donbled through 
the middle, and paste. the 
mat on the piece of card- 
board as well as on the 
piece of carriage leather on 
the under side. The edge 
shown by Fig. 2 may be used 
instead of the braid. This 
edge consists of rows of 
points of gray and maroon 
carriage leather. Cut the 
points from Fig. 52, Supple- 
ment; fold them on the un- 
der side first along the 
straight and then along the 
dotted lines given, and sew 
them on the mat. ‘The seam 
made by sewing on the in- 
ner maroon row of points 






Fig. 1.—Ciotu Jacket witH Brap 


Emprorpery.—Back. 























At a distance of 


In order to cut the slits 


Braid maroon 


Casumerr Tato, 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Cioru Jacket with Beap 


only one ring of 3 ds., and five times alternately 1 p., 3 ds., the first and 
last p. must be a quarter of an inch long. Now turn the work, and on 
the foundation thread work one scallop of 6 ds., fasten to the joining 
picot between the next two rings of the preceding round; tum the 
work, and with one thread only work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the last 
p- of the preceding ring, twice alternately 
After working this ring fasten to the joining picot before referred to, 
Turn the work, and close to this ring on the foundation thread work 
one scallop of 6 ds. ; turn the work and repeat from >, but now fasten 
every larger ring to the small ring previously worked. On the 
edge of the edging crochet one round as follows: > one short 
crochet between the next two scallops, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the following p., 3 ch., and repeat from >. 

Fig. 2.—This edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 80. Make 
a foundation of tne requisite length, and on it crochet the first reand, 
1 de. (double crochet) on the first foundation st. (stitch), then always 
alternately 1 ch, (chain stitch) and 1 de, on the second following foun- 
dation st. At the end of this, as well as of every following round, fasten 





y 8ds., 1 long p., then 4 dy 


the thread and cat it of, 
2d round.—>% 2 de. sepe- 
rated by 1 ch. on the nex: 
ch, of the preceding round, 
9 ch., with these pass over 
5 st. of the preceding round, 
and repeat from *. 3d 
roynd.— Always alter 
2 de. separated by 1 ch. oa 
the he between the next 2 
lc. of the preceding round, 
Zech. 4th pomndi= 2etc. 
(short treble crochet) sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the ch. be. 
tween the next 2 de. of the 
preceding round, 6 ch., and 
repeat from *. 5th round, 
—>* 2 de. separated by 1 ch 
on the ch. between the next 
2 de. of the preceding round, 
4ch., 1 ac. (single crochet), 
with this work together the 
next ch. scallops of the 24, 
8d, and 4th rounds together 
as shown by the illustration; 
4 ch., and repeat from ¥. 
6th round. —On each ch. be- 
Euprorpery.—FRront. tween the 2 de. of the pre. 


For pattern and description upplement, ceding round work 2 de., 2 
No. X., Figs, 21 stc., 1 p. (picot; that is, 

6 ch. and 1 sc. on the firt 
of the 6 ch.), 2 ste., 2 de. This completes the edging. 


Design for Lamp Mat.—Point Russe and 
Button-hole Stitch Embroidery. 
Sec {illustration on page 778. 

‘To make this mat transfer the completed design to 
soft material of one color, such as cloth, cashmere, or 
reps, and on the material work, first, the trimming in 
point Russe with saddler’s silk of different colors. Then 
work the arabesque figures on the outer edge of the 
mat in button-hole stitch ; these figures, however, must 
previously be underlaid thickly with loose cotton or 
worsted of the color of the silk with which they are to 
be worked. Finally, line the mat with carriage leather, 
and pink it on the outer edge., ‘The mat may also be 
interlined with card-board. 


Crépe de Chine Cravat with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 777. 

Tis cravat is made of cherry crépe de Chine and 
white lace an inch and a quarter wide. Cut a bias strip 
of the material twenty-two inches long and two inches 
and three-quarters 
wide, set the lace on 


is covered by a strip of gray 
carriage leather, which is 
fastened with long stitches 
of maroon saddler's silk. The points of the outer row are 
trimmed in point Russe with similar silk. 

Fig. 3 shows an edge for cloth It consists of sma 
cloth leaves, which are edged all around with narrow straw 
braid. Small straw buttons are set on between the leaves. 


Knotted and Crochet Fringe for Curtains, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Figs. 21-25. 














See illustrations on pag . 

‘Tus fringe is made of white or gray wash material, or of 
woolen material, according to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. First execute the knot-work with woven cord in the 
length required, ax shown by the illustration. 

To make the fringe shown by Fig. | only one piece of cord 
is required, which is arranged in knots. Work on this the upper 
edge with coarse cotton: Ist round.—>* . (single crochet) 
on the first upper loop of the next knot, 2 on the following 
loop of the same knot, 7 ch. (chain stitch); repeat from +. 2d 
round.— > 2 sc. on the next ch. scallop of the preceding round, 
4ch.; repeat from *. 8d round.—1 sc. on every stitch of the 
preceding ronnd. Finally, fasten on the thread ends for the 
fringe, which are cut of an even length, carefully observing the 
illustration, and knot the fringe strands together as shown by the 
illustration. For the fringe shown by Fig. 2 use five pieces of 
cord, two of which 
serve for a foundation, both sides, and lay 
and must be of the the strips in close 
length required for the fringe. The knot-work is executed | pleats at one end to a length of sixteen inches; arrange the 
on the foundation with two cords as shown by the illus- | remaining part of this strip in a hanging loop. Cut the jabot 
tration. With the fifth piece of cord form the scallops on | on the bias in one piece from Fig. 15, Supplement, edge it with 
the upper edge of the border thus far completed ; then fast- | lace on the outer edge, excepting the top, and arrange it in 
? en on the thread ends of coarse cotton. pleats, bringing x on @ at the upper edge, and sewing the 

‘, * . ° | three x’s along the middle on the @ above. ‘The jabot is thus 

Edging for Lingerie, ete., Figs. 1 and 2. | looped in such a manner as to form the fan-shaped bows, 

See illustrations on page | slightly parted in the middle, as seen by the illustration, and 
Fig. 1.—This edging is worked with tatting cotton, No. | edged with Valenciennes lace. i 











Bracx Vetvet JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. 




































CasnMere JACKET 
For description see Supplement 


Dank Greens Verver Jacket. 















For description ee Supplement Light Green Crépe 

de Chine Cravat. 

80, and with two threads (shuttles). Ist round. See {ustration ao p. 17 
Tie both threads t r. & work with one is cravat is malt 

thread only one ring of 6 ds, (double stitch ; that of hath wean 
ix,,one stitch right, one stitch left), 1 p. (picot), Chine and Ince she 
(ds, ‘Turn the work; then work on the foun- "quarters of an inch wide 
dation thread one scallop of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. : Ci eo pices rom Fi 





tarn the work, and with one thread only work one 
ving of 6 ds., fasten to the p. of the ring previous- 





ly worked, 6 ds., after a thread interval of one- F Pon ‘ om | along the lise, 
tenth of an inch repent from » until the edging Se arrange Gnas <2 
has gained the length required. 2d round.—Tie . JACKET WIth Capr.’ Emprowerep CASHMERE JACKET. bringing the xs at 


both threads together, + work with one thread For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fign. 26-29. For description see Supplement. on the @' marked wh 
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similar letters, and border the outer edge with lace, which is partly sewed 
on the outside and partly on the under side of the material, observing 
the layers of picats. Sew two loops trimmed with lace to the under side 
of the pieces arranged in this manner as shown by the illustration, and 
join the bow with a binding made of pleated crépe de Chine and lace. 








MODERN COSTUME. 


HERE is no more harm in a woman being brightly dressed than in 
a flower being brightly dressed, no more wrong in an innocent wom- 
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of the moral pulse, If a woman likes pearls, and looks pretty in pearls, aud 
can afford pearls after satisfying other and higher claims, she has a right to 
pearls, without any reference to any standard whatever except her own 
judgment, or any regard for the fact that there are people who can not buy 
pearls, just as there are people who can not buy boots. Variety in costume 
is a good in itself and not an evil, and so is brilliancy ; and the objection 
to low dresses has, within well understood limits, no more of real principle 
in it than the old Puritan's objection to curls—an absurdity, by-the-way, 
which thirty years ago very nearly triumphed for the second time. It be- 
came for five or six years a mark of grace to plaster the hair on the temples, 














an’s study of dress 
effects than in an 
orator's study of 
pose, or elocution, 
or poetic effects. 
Drab is not in it- 
self holier than 
scarlet one whit, 
and the subdued 
colors are no more 
favorable to virtue 
than they are to 
































Fig. 1.—Swiss Mes. 
Lin COLLAR with 
Riszon Tromise 

Front. 





For pattern and 
description sec 


Wi 


XVI, Fig 
7 and 43, 








; No. 
Crrers DE Crine Cravat wir 4 
Janor 


or pattern see Supplement, No, V., Fig. 1 





artistic beauty. Nature hates them, and the no- 
tion that they are virtuous is an absurd effect of 
bad taste. Phryne dressed in spotless white, and 
among the really vicious races, like the ‘Turks of 
Constantinople, female dress has as little brill- 
There is absolutely no reason 
pt economy, and no guild of 
fashion could settle what for any particular in- 
dividual was economical or the reverse. The 
only real departure from simplicity now common = Crier pe Caine 
ydressis ano Lace Fron 
rise from For description see 
Supplement. 









for simplici 









is the rapidity with which a really pr 
Inid aside, and that practice does not 
any social pr 
ure, but from the 
spirit of pecania 
ostentation which 
has infected soci- 
ety, and which is 
no worse in fe- 
male dress than 
in any other de- 
partment of life. 
As to modesty: in 
spite of all clamor 
on the subject, we 
venture to say 
dress has 
seldom been 
more mod- 
est The 
last trace of 














Fig. 1.—Ciotra Repixcote,—Froxt. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement. No. L., Figs. 1-6, 
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Sirx axp Orcanpy Evexixe Dress, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs. 30-83, 


immodesty has disappeared from men’s dress, and there never 
was atime, except the few years of our own Puritan régime, 
when women, as a rule, were less décol/etée than now. The 
social satirists forget the past, as they forget also to establish 
that there is any relation whatever between purity of life and 
mode of dressing—fashions the most ‘ immodest,” in English 
ideas, having existed among the purest societies, while vice 
Tages among the closely veiled races of Asia. A modern 
grande dame would color purple at Cornelia’s home costume, 
and consider that of a Seyillian street-walker the perfection 
of modest refinement. 

We are not denying for 1 moment that a woman may dress 
extravagantly, or immodestly, or in an outré style, just as a 
man may. We only deny that there is any arbitrary stand- 
ard which can enable any guild or any society to try an in- 
dividual member ; and maintain that in this, as in most other 
departments of life, there is a moral right of free-will to 
choose colors, to choose materials, to choose cut, without 
perpetual references to the moral sphygmograph, or register 
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For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 


instead of letting it fall 
in ringlets, and this even 
when the plastering con- 
sumed more time than the 
ringlets did. The world 
has always been ready to 
isten to such criticisms, 
for it has always consisted 
of men, and found a stim- 
nlant in semi-prurient sa- 
tire, and of late years 
such criticism has had, 
from accidental circam- 
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stances, two additional provocations: men's 
dress is not visibly costly, and need not be so 
in reality (though most men spend more on 
their whole dress—that is, on the hosier as 
well as the tailor—than they think); and 
women, being debarred from holding property 
or earning it, always seem to be spending 
somebody else’s money. Nevertheless, both 
in Europe and America, we are apt to forget 
that in very many instances the wife coutrib- 
utes her fair share to the joint fond, and is 
only doing with 
regard to dress 
what her husband 
does with regard 
to more varied 
methods of ex- 
pense. ‘The charge 
of extravagan 
depends too much 
on circumstances 
to be capable of 
proof by reference 
to any standard 
whatever capable 
of recognition by 
the world, and 
the attempt to 
enforce cheapness 
even by opinion 
would only end in 
a large amount of 
oppressive inter- 
ference with the 
right of individual 
will, 





































Fig. 2.—Crora Reprscote.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fign. 1-6. 







© Crepe ve Cuine Cravar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 








and then Roy can have me all to himselt’ for 
eight dreary months. Come, darlingest of aunt- 
ies, say I may go,” continued the lively girl. 
“<T'N be here all day, you know, and I'll talk to 
old Uncle Zeke aud Aunt Charity about the 
coops and the turkeys, and I'll repeat the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism entire to Parson Trip, if 
he likes to have me, and I'll crack nuts and pop 
corn with ’Biah and ’Kiah Pomeroy till their 
heads are fairly turned round on their shoulders, 
and I'll eat all I can, and a great deal more 
than I onght, and I'll try to make the old fogy 
festival as pleasant as ever I can, aunty, after 
the most ancient and orthodox models; but I 
must go to the Merediths’ German after they 
are all goue, Aunt Rachel. 1 must indeed.” 

Aunt Rachel shook her head. ‘‘It is not J 
that would keep you, Kitty, as you very well 
know ; but Roy objects so strongly. And you 
know, dear, you do flirt with Russell Meredith 
rather more thau is suitable or becoming.” 

“Now, Aunt Rachel,” exclaimed Kitty, the 
sunshine returning to her bright, girlish face, 
‘consider Thanksgiving as already begun, if 
you please, and the reign of charity and good- 
will established. Dov't let your dear old heart 
be anxious. I'll make it all straight with Roy. 
And now I really must go and look after poor 
old Keziah, whose astounding performances in 
the way of pies and cakes are all artistically ar- 
ranged on the dresser shelves, waiting to be ad- 
mired. ‘They really are the most wonderful 
structures, aunty, and would do credit to a Paris- 
ian chef in outward adornment as well as in 
what Keziah calls their ‘relishin’ flavor.’ I am 
to have the honor of decorating the large almond 
cake with a motto in pink and white caraways, 
the motto to be left to my selection. What 
shall it be? Not ‘Waste not, want not ;’ that’s 
too mean. Let me see: ‘Indigestion waits 
upon excess’ would be a friendly warning—don’t 
you think so?” And bestowing another stifling 
caress upon her aged relative, who was now fairly 
vanquished and utterly helpless, Kitty Somers 
marched triumphantly out of the room. 

It was in the long low drawing-room of Miss 
Rachel Somers’s house at Newport that the pas- 
sage at arms above recorded between herself 
and her fair niece took place—a house from whose 
large, old-fashioned windows a terraced garden 
and verdant lawn sloped down to the very wa- 
ter's edge, and which had been occupied by suc- 
cessive generations of the Somers family for cen- 
turies before wealth and fashion had set their seal 
upon the sea-girt island, and elected to hold their 
revels there. In that house Kitty Somers had 
been born; in that house her fair young mother 
—widowed before her baby’s birth—had drifted 
out upon the unknown sea from wheuce no 
mortal has ever yet returned, leaving her infant 
daughter to Aunt Rachel's gentle care and 
guidance. 

Here Kitty's joyous childhood had been passed ; 
here Aunt Rachel bad nurtured, pruned, and 
trained the wild, luxuriant nature, which blos- 
somed go early into fresh and blooming girlhood, 
and promised to bring forth maturity’s best fruits 
in after-years. And here, alas! had.been sown 
the first seeds of vanity and frivolity by the ad- 
miration that her beauty and cleverness excited 
during the brief summer reign of idleness and 
-dissipatiou. It was at one of the many brilliant 
entertainments which had been given during the 
previous summer, and of which Kitty had besa 
the bright particular star, that she had first met 
Roy Campbell. Attracted at first by his mag- 
nificent physique, she had been repelled, on a 
closer acquaintance, by his cold and distant man- 
ner, and again piqued, by his nonchalance and 
apparent indifference to her charms, to putting 
forth her very best powers of fascination to’ en- 
trap him, From that time there had been but 
little peace by day or rest by night for either Roy 
Campbell or Kitty Somers. One perpetual skir- 
mish and conflict had been going on with them- 
selves and with each other. A steady, resolute 
determination on his part to resist the spells of 
the enchantress. and laugh her witcheries to 
scorn—an equally strong determination on hers 
to bring the scoffer to her feet, while she escaped 
scot-free herself—had ended, as such conflicts al- 
ways must, in the complete subjugation of them 
both, and in a formal proposal from Mr. Camp- 
bell to Miss Rachel Somers for her niece’s hand. 
So matters stood on the eve of that ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing-day, which was destined to be the turning 
point in Kitty Somers’s life. 


IL 


The morning of the great Puritan festival 
dawned with that soft mist over the landscape 
which belongs to Indian summer in all parts of 
America, but which in Newport mingles with the 
sea-fog, and produces a luminous haze through 
which all obyects take a golden tinge. 

Kitty was up and in the kitchen at what she 
called the ‘screech of dawn,” assisting old Ke- 
ziah in her preparations for the ponderous feast; 
for there was not only the family dinner to pre- 
pare that day, but arrangements to be made to 


supply twenty-four of Miss Rachel’s pensioners. 


with a turkey, a form of cranberry jelly, and a 
pumpkin-pie each. These Kitty never failed to 
put up and distribute with her own hands, ac- 
companying each gift with some kind inquiry or 
merry jest, which added tenfold to its value. 
‘Then, her morning duties ended, Kitty walked 
demurely at Aunt Rachel's side to the place of 
worship, having first donned her most bewitch- 
ing ‘* toilette,” wherewith to distract the minds 
and ensnare the hearts of all the youthful mem- 
bers of the congregation, both male and female. 
Morning service over, no time was to be loat in 
arranging the abundant and luxurious repast 
upon which Keziah had expended her best skill, 
fur the distant branches of the Somers family 
who were summoned to the Thanksgiving feast 
lived at Narraganset, and were obliged to take 
the afternoon boat on their return. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











all day Kitty was in her brightest and most 
sparkling mvod, und as Roy Campbell—who had 
beeu admitted to the family gathering—watched 
her lithe figure flitting from Uncle Zeke to Aunt 
Charity, and listened to the merry ring of her 
yuice as she laughed and coquetsed with the 
younger Pomeroys, he was more than ever im- 
pressed with the versatility of her rare gifts, und 
the impossibility of ever conventrating them upon 
one object in life. At last, however, the festivi- 
ties of the day were over. Every one declared 
that it had been the most delightful and wouder- 
ful Thanksgiving they had ever known, and 
"Biah and 'Kiah openly expressed the hope that 
they might ‘iiss the boat, and have to stay all 
night”—an observation which caused Kitty to 
flit silently out of the room aud put the hall clock 
thirty minutes forward. 

Then she and Roy accompanied the family 
party to the end of the long pier, and after de- 
positing the elders in sheltered and comfortable 
seats, waved a not very melancholy adiea to 
them from the shore. ‘‘ Thank goodness, that’s 
over!” exclaimed Kitty, as the boat pushed off 
into the blue waters of the bay. ‘I’ve been so 
good to-day that I’m sure I deserve some re- 
ward.” 

“‘Which you are going to have immediately,” 
replied her lover, looking down tenderly into 
her upturned eyes. ‘‘ We have still an hour of 
daylight—quite long enough to walk to the cliffs 
and watch the fog coming up over the sea.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, with a weary sigh; ‘‘it 
will rest me more to sit there than to go back 
home. And I must get up a little spirit and 
color for the dance to-night.” 

Roy Campbell made no reply; it was early 
days yet to censure or admonish, and although 
his mind was unalterably fixed upon keeping 
Kitty at home that night, yet he knew her well 
enough to use some tact and diplomacy in carry- 
ing out his determination, They walked on for 
some minutes in silence, glancing in from time 
to time at merry groups gathered around hum- 
ble boards, antil they reached at last the broad 
avenue which opens upon the clitfs. Here Kitty 
ran lightly forward, skipping from rock to rock, 
until she reached a jutting poiut which extended 
far out into the water, where, pulling off her hat 
and veil, she stood, with the salt spray beating 
into her face, waving her hand triumphantly to 
Roy, who was some distance behind. Her lover 
thought he had never seen her look so lovely as 
she did at that moment, and for an instant his 
heart relented, and he qnestioned whether it 
were worth while to bring a cloud over the brill- 
iant beauty of that face by opposing her childish 
wishes. And then the recollection of Kitty's 
wild and reckless spirits in scenes of gayety rose 
before his mind, and with it the image of the 
wily, smooth, insinuating Russell Meredith, who 
had been his hated rival during all the previous 
summer. 

**Iun’t it lovely?” exclaimed Kitty,as her 
lover came up and sat down on the rock beside 


her. ‘‘ Isn't this salt breeze, with just a soupgon 
of fog in it, delicious? It puts new life into 
one’s veins.” 


“And it shines like diamonds in your hair, 
Kitty,” said her lover, gazing with undisguised 
admiration at the abundant tresses, in which the 
salt drops gleamed and glistened, and then at 
the brightness of the cheek and lips, which the 
breeze had freshened, without deepening the 
bloom. ‘‘ My darling,” he added, drawing near- 
er to her, and taking one of her hands, which lay 
idly in her lap, ‘*I have brought this as a pledge 
of the eternity of the bond which binds us to- 
gether to-day. Will you wear it always for my 
sake?” And as he spoke Roy slipped upon her 
finger a houp of alternate opals and diamonds 
of great size and brilliancy, and held it there. 
waiting for her reply. But Kitty’s eyes seemed 
to be searching for the coast uf Spain, so fixed 
were they upon the most distant line of ocean 
which the steadily increasing fog enabled her 
to see, ‘‘ Kitty dearest,” continued her lover, 
“will fon promise to think of me and love me, 
just a little, when you wear this ring?” 

“It’s a great deal too costly and gorgeous,” 
she exclaimed at last, with her usual impetnosity, 
and bursting into a shower of tears as she spoke. 
**It looks like a badge of slavery.” 

The words had no sooner passed her lips than 
Kitty was sorry that she had spoken them, so 
intense was the look of pain that passed over 
her lover's face. 

‘“* Forgive me,” she said, putting her hand into 
his again: ‘‘I did not mean to burt you; but 
indeed, Roy, this ring is a great deal too hand- 
some for a poor girl like me to wear.” 

** Nothing can be too handsome for you, dear- 
est,” was the lover-like reply. ‘See, it has the 
date, ‘Thanksgiving-day, 1863’—the happiest 
day of my life, Kitty, so far. You'll give this 
day entirely to me, darling, will you not?” he 
added. ‘I don’t wish to be exacting, but I 
couldn't bear to think of you away from me to- 
night.” 

Kitty colored and hesitated. She loved Roy 
Campbell fervently—for there was depth as well 
as sparkle in Kitty's effervescent nature—bnt a 
perversity and obstinacy, with which Aunt Ra- 
chel bad vainly battled during her childish days, 
made it hard for her to give up what she had 
once set her mind to do. She wus young, too, 
and scarcely understood the importance that her 
lover attached to this one act of submission on 
her part; and so she pouted a little, and started 
on her homeward way with the ring still upou 
her finger, and a strong spirit of insubordination 
striving for the mastery within. 

‘tT shall see you this evening, shall I not, 
dear?” said Roy, as they stood on Miss Somers's 
steps. ‘* Proraise me that I shall, Kitty.” 

“No, I won't promise,” replied Kitty, an- 
grily; ‘it's unkind and unreasonable, and I'll 
promise nothing.” 


As she spoke Keziah opened the door. Roy 
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Campbell raised his hat. Kitty smik 
waved an adieu. Ard so they p vane via 
love stronger than death tagging at their heart- 
strings, and yet with a settled purpose on both 
vides to Part rather than give up, 
en Kitty Sumers came home, fi 

excited, from the ball that night, er ned and 
of flowers and ribbons—the trophies of her even. 
ing’s triumphs—there was an ominous stillnes 
and darkness in Aunt Rachel's litle parlor, 
which struck like a chill to her heart. : 

Miss Rachel, contrary to her usual custom 
was still up, and sitting with her Bible open on 
her knees, gazing gloomily into the embers of 
the wood fire which were glowing on the heerth. 
‘There was no smile of welcome on her face x 
EiGy: catered. and her voice was it ly 
sad as she pointed to a letter which la) 
table and said: eran te 

““Mr. Campbell has been here this evening, 
Catherine, and left that note for you. He goes 
to New York by the morning boat, and 
kitiows whether you will ever see him again.” 

Kitty’s hand trembled, and her heart sank, a 
she tore open the envelope, and read the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Tam bi 
between ts this afterndon, Fons forced ws Pa 


your going as a deliberate ion of ‘Indie 
ence my love, and oor neon riot 

suit. Under these circumstances, an; 
agement of the affection which will 
beart for you would be unwise and 
bless you, Kitty! Keep the ring in 
brief hour of happiness; and if at any futare time | 


z 


can be of service to you, that ring will 
the uttermost parts atthe earth your dae oo 
“ Thankegiving-dey. 1883." “RO 
Ii. 


Three yeais have passed since Roy Camptell 
and Kitty Somers parted—years which, in their 
flight, have couched the brilliant, petalant child 
with the barbed arrow of sorrow and disappoint. 
ment, thus maturing and developing her char- 
acter into subdued and thoughtful womanhood. 
During all that time no tidings had ever reached 
Kitty of her absent lover; and after wearing his 
ring for two years, she had put it one day into 
Aunt Rachel’s hands, with a great burst of tears, 
and said, ‘* I shall never see him again, I know, 
It is all my own fault, and I have no right to 
wear his ring. Keep it, aunty, and send it 
back to him when I am dead.” “And then Aunt 
Rachel had folded the poor child in her 
arms, and comforted her with that silent sym 
pathy which, from her earliest years, had never 
failed to calm Kitty's stormiest moods. 

And now, on the eve of another Thankegir. 
ing-day, Kitty sits on the very spot where he 
saw her firss—alone. For Aunt Rachel—the 
beloved friend, companion, guide—bas passed 
away forever. No moro encouragement from 
those loving lips—no more tender admonition 
from that soft, low veice—no viore firm but gen- 
tle guidance over the rough places and through 
the dark valleys of her ‘life's journey. Arnt Ra- 
chel is gone, and Kitty, as she bows her heed 
upon her clasped hands, weeps as if her beart 
would break. So she continued to weep, ri 
lently and spasmodically, until the overbardes- 
ed spirit had, in a measure, relieved itself; and 
theu she raised her head, and, the tears will drop- 
ping slowly and silently on ber black drees, fell 
to speculating on the problem of her fatare life, 
and how it was to be endured alone. Alone— 
alone—the word had a terrible significance to 
Kitty Somers’s loving heart, and it took all be 
newly acquired fortitude and self-control to reo 
oncile her to the idea of a long hfe in that deso- 
late mansion, with only old Keziah for consols- 
tion and companionship. 

“Oh, Roy!” she suid. ‘‘ My fires and only 
love! If I conld bat bring you back agaio, how 
patient and sabmizaive 1 would be!” 

And then she shuddered as she glanced roand 
the large. desolate room, where the twilight hed 
already deepened into night, and the flickering 
fire-light brought out strange shapes and shed- 
ows on the wall, and buried her face in ber 
hands again. 

‘*Why doesn't Keziah bring lights?” she ex- 
claimed at last, in a loud, petulant tone. ‘“Sbe 
can’t surely be making preparations for to-mur- 
row. I can never, never keep Thanksgiving: 
day again.” 
«Shall I alter the inscription op the ring, 
then, Kitty ?” said a low voice close at ber ade; 
and the next moment Kitty was clasped tight 
against Roy Campbell's heart. 

‘Oh, Rey! dear Roy !” she exchnimed, as 2008 
as she could speak ; ‘‘how good of you to coms 
jnst as I was ready to die of loneliness and de 
spair! Did you know how I had mised you 
and longed for you through all these years, and 
how glad, how unatterably glad, I shoald be © 
see your dear old face again? Tell me whet 
brought you, dear, and how you fo ar 
rive just on this very night, when I wanted you 
so much ?” . 

“Te was the ring, dearest,” replied her lore, 
in rather a reproachful tone, ‘Surely you 
knew that I shonld come as soon as I received 
it. I was away in Japan, Kitty, and have trv 
eled day and night since the moment it was pst 


into my hands. " a ‘ 

“The ring!” exclaimed Kitty. ‘How ia 
the world did the ring travel after you to J+ 
pan *” 


‘And then, as the truth flashed apon ber mio, 
she bowed ber head, while the "Oh, 
through her clasped fingers, cried, 
aunty ! dearest and best of friends, even in deuh 
your love watches ora nt and bring? 
back her lost happiness again!” AS 

So Kitty kept her second Thanksgiving 
meeknoss and lowliness of spirit, and with» 
and thankfal heart. ‘Avg daring all their rte 
ried life neither she nor Roy have 
leaton of mutual concession and ferbeerttrt 
which the trials of their Thanksgiving °F 


ae 
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LAURA SILVER BELL. 


BY J. & LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNOI.E 61L48,” ETO. 


N the five Northumbrian counties will 

scarcely find so bleak, ugly, and yet, in a sav- 
age way, so picturesque a moor as Dardale Moss. 
The moor itself spreads north, south, east, and 
west, a great undulating sea of black peat and 
heath. 

‘What we may term its shores are wooded wild- 
ly with birch, basel, and dwarf oak. No tower- 
ing mountains surround it; but here and there 
you have a rocky knoll rising among the trees, 
and many a wooded promontory of the same 

retty, because utterly wild, forest running oat 
into its dark level. 

Habitations are thinly scattered in this barren 
territory, and a full mile away trom the meanest 
was the stone cottage of Mother Carke. 

Mall Carke was for many a year the sage- 
Semne of this wild domain. She has renounced 

ractice, however, for some years; and now, an- 

ler the rose, she dabbles, it is thought, in the 
black-art, in which she has always been secretly 
skilled, tells fortunes, practices charms, and in 
popular esteem is little better than a witch. 

Mother Carke has been away to the town of 
Willarden, to sell knit stockings, and is return- 
ing to her rude dwelling by Dardale Moss, To 
her right, as far away as the eve can reach, the 
moor stretches. The narrow track she has fol- 
lowed here tops a gentle upland, and at her left 
a sort of jungle of dwarf oak and brush-wood ap- 
proaches its edge. ‘The sun is sinking, blood- 
red, in the west. His disk has touched the broad 
black level of the mour, and his parting beams 
glare athwart the gaant figure of the old beldam 
as she strides homeward, stick in band, and bring 
into relief the folds of her mantle, which gleam 
like the draperies of a bronze image iu the light 
of a fire. For a few moments this light floods 
the air—tree, gorse, rock, and bracken glare; 
and then it is out, and gray twilight over every 
thing. 

Allis still and sombre. At this hour the sim- 
ple traftic of the thinly peopled country is over, 
and nothing can be more solitary. 

From this jungle, nevertheless, through which 
the mists of evening are already creeping, she 
sees # gigantic man approaching her. 

In that poor and primitive country robbery is 
a crime unknown. She therefore bas no fears 
for her pound of tea and pint of gin and sixteen 
shillings in silver which she is bringing home in 
her pocket. But there is something that would 
have frighted another woman about this man. 

He is gaunt, sombre, bony, dirty, and dressed 
in a black suit which « beggar would hardly care 
to pick out of the dust, 

This ill-looking man nodded to her as he 
stepped on the road. 

** I don’t know you,” she said. 

He nodded again. 

**1 never sid ye neyawheere,” she exclaimed, 
ly. 

‘ine evening, Mother Carke,” be says, and 
holds his snut!-box toward her. 

She widened the distance between them by a 
step or so, and said again, sternly and pale, 

“IT hev nowt to say to thee, whocer thou 
beest.” 

“You know Laura Silver Bell?” 

“That's a byneyam ; the lass’s neyam is Laura 
Lew,” she answered, looking straight Lefure her. 

“One name's as good as another for one that 
was never christened, mother.” 

** How know ye that?” she asked, grimly ; for 
it is a received opinion in that part of the world 
‘hat the fairies have power over thove who have 
never been baptized. : 

‘The stranger turned on her a malignant smile. 

“*'There is a young lord in love with her,” the 
stranger says, ‘‘and I'm that lord. Have her 
at your house to-morrow night at eight o'clock, 
and you must stick cross pins through the candle, 
as you have done fur many a one before, to bring 
her lover thither by ten, and her fortune’s nade. 
And take this for your trouble.” 

He extended his long finger and thumb toward 
her, with a guinea temptingly displayed. 

“*T bave nowt to do wi thee. I nivver sid 
thee afoore. Git thee awa’! I earned nea goold 
o' thee, and I'll tak’ nane. Awa’ wi’ thee, or I'll 
find ane that will mak’ thee!” 

The old woman had stopped, and was quiver- 
ing in every limb as she thus spoke. 

He lvoked very angry. Sulkily he turned 
away at her words, and strode slowly toward the 
wood from which be had come; and as he ap- 
proached it, he seemed to her to grow taller and 
taller, and stalked into it as high as a tree. 

“IT conceited there would come something 
"she said to herself. ‘Farmer Lew must 
git it done nesht Sunda’, The a'ad awpy!” 

Old Farmer Lew was one of that sect who 
insist that baptism shall be but once administer- 
ed, and not until the Christian candidate had at- 
tained to adult years. ‘The girl had, indeed, for 
some time been of an age not only, according to 
this theory, tu be baptized, but, if need be, to be 
married. 

Her story was a sad little romance. A lady 
some seventeen years befure had come down and 
paid Farmer Lew for two rooms in his house. 
She told him that her husband would follow her 
in a fortnight, and that he was in the mean time 
delayed by business in Liverpool. 

In ten days atter her arrival her baby was 
born, Mall Carke acting a8 sage-femme on the 
occasion; and on the evening of that day the 
poor young mother died. No husband came; 
no wedding-ring, they said, was on her finger. 
About fifty pounds was found in her desk, which 
Farmer Lew, who was a kind old fellow, and 
had lost his two children, put in bank for the 
little girl, and resolved to keep her until a right- 
ful owner should step forward to claim her. 

‘They found half a dozen love-letters signed 
** Francis,” and calling the dead woinan ‘ Laura.” 











So Farmer Lew called the little girl Laura; 
and her sobriquet of ‘Silver Bell” was derived 
from « tiny silver bell, once gilt, which was 
found among her poor mother's little treasures 
after her death, and which the child wore on a 
ribbon round her neck. 

Old Mall Carke, by some caprice for which 
no one could account, cherished an affection for 
the girl, who saw her often, and paid her many 
a small fee in exchange for secret indications of 
the future. 

It was too late when Mother Carke reached 
her home to look for a visit from Laura Silver 
Bell that day. 

About three o'clock next afternoon, Mother 
Carke was sitting knitting, with her glasses on, 
outside her door on the stone bench, when she 
saw the pretty girl mount lightly to the top of the 
stile at her left under the birch, against the sil- 
ver stem of which she leaned her slender hand, 
and called, 

“Mall, Mall! Mother Carke, are ye alae all 
by yersel’?” 

** Ay, Laura lass, we can be cluons enoo, if 
ye want a word wi’ me,” says the old woman, 
rising, with a mysterivus nod, aud beckoning 
her stiffy with her long fingers. 

The girl was, assuredly, pretty enough for a 
“lord” to fall in love with. Only look at her. 
A profusion of brown rippling bair, parted low 
in the middle of her forehead, almost touched her 
eyebrows, and made the pretty oval of ber face, 
by the breadth of that rich line, more marked. 
What a pretty little nose! what scarict lips, and 
large, dark, long-fringed eves! 

Her face is transparently tinged with those 
clear Murillo tints which appear in deeper dyes 
on her wrists and the backs of her hands. ‘These 
are the beautiful gypsy tints with which the sun 
dyes young skins so richly. f 

The old woman eves all this, and her pretty 
figure, so round and slender, and her shapely 
little feet, cased in the thick shoes that can’t bide 
their comely proportions, as she stands on the 
top of the stile. But it is with a dark and satur- 
nine aspect. 

** Come, lass, what stand ye for atoppa t’ wall, 
whar folk may chance to see thee? I hev a 
thing to tell thee, lass.” 

She beckoned her again. 

‘An’ I hev a thing to tell thee, Mall.” 

**Come hidder,” said the old woman, peremp- 
torily. 

‘But ye munna gie me the creepin’s” (make 
me tremble). “I winna look again into the 
glass o' water, mind ye.” 

Tho old woman smiled grimly, and changed 
her tune. 

‘*Now, hanny, git tha down, and let ma see 
thy canny feyace,” and she beckoned her again. 

Laura Silver Bell did get down, and stepped 

lightly toward the door of the old woman's dwell- 
ing. 
“* Tak’ this,” said the girl, unfolding a piece 
of bacon from her apron; ‘‘‘and I hey a sil- 
ver sixpence to gie thee, when I’m gaen away 
heyame.” 

‘They entered the dark kitchen of the cottage, 
and the old woman stood by the door, lest their 
conference should be lighted on by surprise. 

** Afoore ye begin,” said Mother Carke (I 
soften ber patoix), ‘I man tell ye there's ill fulk 
watchin’ ye. What's auld Farmer Lew about, 
he doesna get t’ Sir” (the clergyman) ‘‘to bap- 
tize theo? If he lets Sunda’ next pass, I'm 
afeared yell never be sprinkled nor signed wi’ 
cross while there's a sky aboon us.” 

** Agoy !” exclaims the girl; ‘‘who's lookin’ 
after me?” . 

“A big black fella, as high as the kipples, 
came out o' the wood near Deadman’s Grike, 
just after the sun gued down yester-e'en; I knew 
weel what he was, for his feet ne‘er touched the 
toad while he made as if he walked beside me. 
And he wanted to gie me snuff first, and [ 
wouldna hev that; and then he offered me a 
gowden guinea, but I was no sic awpy, and to 
bring you here to-night. and cross the candle wi’ 
pins, to cull your lover in. And he said he's a 
grent lord, and in luve wi’ thee.” 

** And you refused bim 7” 

“* Well for thee I did, lass,” says Mother Carke. 

“Why, it’s every word true!” cries the girl, 
vehemently, starting to ber feet—for she had 
seated herself on the great oak chest. 

“True, lass? Come, say what yo mean,” de- 
manded Mall Carke, with a dark and searching 


‘* Last night I was coming heyame from the 
wake, wi’ auld Farmer Dykes and his wife and 
his daughter Nell, and when we camo to the 
stile I bid them good-night, and we parted.” 

“* And ye came by the path alone in the night- 
time, did ye?” exclaimed old Mall Carke, sternly. 

‘*T wasna afeared, I don’t know why; the 
path hevame leads down by the wa's o’ auld Ha- 
warth Castle.” 

““T knaa it weel, and a dowly path it is; ye'll 
keep in-doors o’ nights for a while, or ye'll rue it. 
What saw ye?” 

‘*No freatin, mother; nowt I was feared on.” 

“Ye heard a voice callin’ yer neyame ?” 

“*f heard nowt that was dow but the hully- 
hoo in the auld castle wa's,” answered the pret- 
ty girl. **T heard nor sid nowt that’s dow, but 
mickle that's conny and gladsome. I heard 
singin’ and laughin’ a long way off, I consaited ; 
and I stopped a bit to listen. Then I walked on 
& step or two, and there, sure enough, in the Pie- 
Mag field, under the castle wa's, not twenty 
steps away, I sida grand company; silks and 
satins, and men wi’ velvet coats, wi’ gowd-lace 
striped over them, and ladies wi’ necklaces that 
would dazzle ye, and fans as big as griddles ; 
and powdered footmen, like what the shirra hed 
behind his coach, only these was ten times as 
grand.” 

“*It was full moon last night,” said the old 
woman, 
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“*Sa bright ‘twould blind ye to look at it,” | He had ‘taken her fancy ;” she was growing to 


said the girl. 

“Never an ill sight but the deaul finds a 
light,” qnoth the old woman. ‘‘'There’s a rin- 
nin’ brook thar—you were at this side, and they 
at that; did they try to mak’ ye cross over 2” 

“* Agoy! didn’t they? Nowt but civility and 
kindness, though. But yo mun let me tell it my 
own way. ‘They was talkin’ and laughin’ and 
eatin’, and drinkin’ out o’ long glasses and youd 
cups, seated on the grass, and music was playin’; 
and I keekin’ behind a bush at all the grand do- 
in’s; and up they gits to dance; and says a tull 
fella I didna see afoore, ‘Ye mun step across, 
and dance wi’ a young lord that's faan in luv 
wi’ thee, and that's mysel’;’ and sure enow I 
keeked at him under my lashes, and a convy lad 
he is, to my teyaste, though he be dressed in 
black, wi’ sword and sash, velvet twice as fine as 
they sells in the shop at’Gouden Friars; aud 
keekin’ at me again fra the corvers o' his een, 
And the same fella telt me he was mad in luv 
wi' me, and his fadder was there, and his sister, 
and they came all the way from Catstean Castle 
to see me that night; and that’s ¢uther side o’ 
Gouden Friars,” 

**Come, lus, yer no mafflin; tell me true. 
‘What was he like? Was his fevace grimed wi’ 
sut? a tall fella wi’ wide shouthers, and lukt 
like an ill thing, wi’ black clothes amuaist in 

on 





“His feyace was long, but weel faured, and 
durker nor a gypsy ; and his clothes were black 
and grand, and made o’ velvet, and he said he 
was the young ford himsel’; and he lukt like it.” 

That will be the same fella I sid at Dead- 
man's Grike,” said Mall Carke, with an anxious 
frown. 

‘Hoot, mudder! how cad that be?” cried 
the lass, with a toss of her pretty bead and a 
smile of scorn. 

But the fortune-teller made no answer, and 
the girl went on with her story. 

** When they began to dance," continued Laura 
Silver Bell, ‘he urged me again, but I wudna 
step o'er; ‘twas partly pride, coz 1 wasna dressed 
fiue enough, and partly contrairiness, or soms- 
thing, but gaa [ wudna, not a fut. No but I 
more nor half wished it a’ the time.” 

** Weel for thee thou dudstna cross the brook.” 

““Hoity-toity, why not?” 

‘* Keep at heyame after nightfall, and don’t ye 
be walking by yersel’ by daylight, or any light, 
lang lonexome ways till after ye're baptized,” 
said Mall Carke. 

“Tm like to be married first.” 

““Tak' care that marriage won't hang i’ the 
belt-ropes,” said Mother Carke. 

“* Leave me alane for that. The young lord 
said he was maist daft wi’ luvo' me. He want- 
ed to gie me a conny ring wi’ a beautiful stone 
init. But, drat it, I was sic an awpy I wudna 
tak it, and he a young lord!” 

‘Lord, indeed! are ye daft, or dreamin’? 
Thore tine folk, what were they? II tell ye. 
Dobies and fairies; and if ye don't du as vere 
bid, they'll tak’ ye, and ye'll never git out o' their 
hands again while grass grows,” said the old 
woman, grimly. 

“Od wite it!” replies the girl, impatiently, 
“who's daft or dreamin’ noo? I'd ‘a bin dead 
wi’ fear, if twas any such thing. It cudnna be; 
all was sa lavesome and bonny and shaply.” 

“Weel, and what do ye want o’ me, Inss?” 
asked the old woman, sharply. 

“*T want to know—here's t’ sixpence—what 
IT sud du,” said the young lass. ‘* "Twud be a 
pity to lose such a marrow, hey ?” 

“Say yer prayers, lass; J can't help ye,” says 
the old woman, darkly. ‘If ye gaa wi the peo- 
ple ye'll never come back. Ye munna talk wi’ 
them, vor eat wi’ thei, nor drink wi’ them, nor 
tak’ a pin’s worth by way o’ gift fra then—mark 
weel what I say—or ye're /ust !” 

‘The girl looked down, plainly much vexed. 

The old woman stared at her, with a myste- 
tious frown, steadily for a few seconds. 

“Tell me, lass. and tell me true, are ye in 
luve wi’ that lad ?” 

“What for sud I?” said the girl, with a care- 
less toss of her head, and blushing up to her 
very temples. 

“T see how it is,” said the old woman, witha 
groan, and repeated the words, sadly thinking ; 
and walked out of the door a step or two, and 
looked jealously round. ** ‘The lass is witched, 
the lass is witched !” : 

**Did ye see him since?” asked Mother 
Carke, returning. 

The girl was still embarrassed ; and now she 
spoke in a lower tone, and seemed subdued. 

“*T thonght I sid him, as I came here, walkin’ 
beside me among the trees ; bnt I consait it was 
only the trees themsel’s that luke like rinnin’ one 
behind another as I walked on.” 

“*T can tell thee nowt, lass, but what I telt ye 
afoore,” answered the old woman, peremptorily. 
“*Get ye heyame, and don’t delay on the way; 
and say yer prayers as ye gaa; and let none but 
good thoughts come nigh ye; and put nayer foot 
autside the door-steyan again till ye gaa to be 
christened; and get that done a-Sunda’ next.” 

And with this charge, given with grizzly ear- 
Destness, she saw her over the stile, and stood 
upon it watching her retreat until the trees quite 
hid her and her path from view. 

‘The sky grew cloudy and thunderous, and the 
air darkened rapidly, as the girl, a little fright- 
ened by Mall Carke’s view of the case, walked 
homeward by the lonely path among the trees. 

She was frightened for a while after she got 
home. The dark looks of Mother Carke were 
always before her eyes, and a secret dread pre- 
vented her passing the threshold of her home 
again that night. 

Next day it was different. She had got rid of 
the awe with which Mother Carke had inspired 
her. She could not get the tall, dark-featured 
Jord, in the black velvet dress, out of her head. 


love him. She could think of nothing else. 

Bessie Hennock, a neighbor's daughter, came 
to wee her that day, aud proposed a walk toward 
the ruins of Hawarth Castle, to gather ‘* blae~ 
birries.” So off the two girls went together. 

In the thicket, along the slopes near the ivied 
walls of Hawarth Castle, the companions begun 
to fill their baskets. Hours passed. The sun 
was sinking near the west, and Laura Silver 
Bell had not come home. 

Over the hatch of the farm-honse door the 
maids leaned ever and anon with outstretched 
necks, watching for a sign of the girl's return, 
and wondering, as the shadows lengthened, 
what had become of her. 

At last, just as the rosy sunset gilding began 
to overxpread the landscape, Bessie Hennock, 
weeping into her apron, made her appearance 
without her companion, 

Her acconnt of their adventures was curious, 

T will relate the yubstance of it more comnect- 
edly than her agitation would allow her to give 
it, and without the disguise of the rude North- 
umbrian dialect. 

‘The girl said that, as they got along together 
among the brambles that grow beside the brook 
that bounds the Pie-Mag field, she on # sudden 
saw a very tall, big-boned man, with an ill-fa- 
vored, smirched face, and dressed in worn and 
rusty black, standing at the other side of the 
little stienm. She was frightened; and while 
luoking at this dirty, wicked, starved figure, 
Laura Silver Bell touched her, gazing at the 
same tall scarecrow, but with a countenance full 
of confusion und even rapture. She was peep- 
ing through the bush behind which she stood, 
and, with a sigh, she said: 

‘Is na that a conny lad? Agoy! See his 
bonny velvet clothes, his sword and sash; that's 
a lord, I can tell ye; and weel I know who he 
fullows, who he luves, and who he'll wed.” 

Bessie Hennock thought her companion daft. 

‘*See bow luvesome he luks!” whispered 
Laura. z 

Bessie looked again, and saw him gazing at 
her companion with a malignant smile, and at 
the same time he beckoned her to approach. 

“*Darrat ta! gaa not vear him! he'll wring 
thy neck!” gasped Bessie, in great fear, as she 
saw Laura step forward, with a look of beautiful 
bashfulness and joy. 

She took the Rand he stretched across the 
stream, more for love of the hand than any 
need of help, and in a moment was across and 
by his side, and his long arm about her waist. 

‘*Fures te weel, Bessie, I'm gain’ my ways,” 
she called, leaning her head to his shoulder; 
‘‘and tell gud Fadder Lew I'm gain’ my ways 
to be happy, and maybe, at lang last, L'll see 
him again.” 

And with a farewell wave of her haud, she 
went away with her dismal partner; and Laura 
Silver Bell was never more seen at home, ot 
among the ‘‘coppies” and ** wickwoods,” the 
bonny tields and bosky hullows, by Dardak 
Moss, 

Bessie Hennock followed them for a time. 

She crossed the brook, and though they seem- 
ed to move slowly enough, she was obliged to 
run to keep them in view; and she all the time 
cried to her continually, ‘Come back, come 
back, bonnie Laura!” until, getting over a bank, 
she was met by a white-faced old man, and so 
frightened was she that she thonght she fainted 
outright. At all events, she did not come to 
herself until the birds were singing their vespers 
in the amber light of sunset, and the day was 
over. 

No trace of the direction of the girl’s flight 
was ever discovered. Weeks and months pass- 
ed, and more than a year. _ 

At the end of that time one of Mall Carke's 
goats died, as she suspected, by the envions 
practices of a rival witch who lived at the fur 
end of Dardale Moss. 

All alone in her stone cabin, the old woman 
had prepared her charm to ascertain the author 
of her misfortune. 

The heart of the dead animal, stuck all over 
with pins, was burned in the fire; the windows, 
dvors, and every other aperture of the house be- 
ing first carefully stopped. After the heart, thus 
prepared with suitable incantations, is consumed 
in the fire, the first person who comes to the 
door vr passes it by is the offending magician. 

Mother Carke completed these lonely rites at 
dead of night. It was a dark night, with the 
glimmer of the stars only, and a melancholy 
night wind was soughing through the scattered 
woods that spread around, 

After a long and dead silence there came a 
heavy thump at the door, and a deep voice call- 
ed her by name. 

She was startled, for she expected no man’s 
voice; and, peeping from the window, shc saw, 
in the dim light, a coach and four horses, with 
gold-laced footmen, and coachman in wig and 
cocked hat, turned out as if for | state occa- 
sion. 

She unbarred the door; and a tall gentleman, 
dressed in black, waiting at the threshold, en- 
treated her, as the only sage-femme within reach, 
to come in the coach and attend Lady Lairdale, 
who was about to give birth toa baby, promising 
her handsome payment. 

Lady Lairdale! She had never heard of 
her. 

“* How far away is it?” % 

“Twelve miles, on the old road to Golden 
Friars.” 

Her avarice is roused, and she stepe into the 
coach. The footman claps to the door; the 
glass jingles with the sound of a laugh. The 
tall, dark-faced gentleman in black is seated op- 

ite; they are driving at a furious pace; they 
fave turned out of the road into a narrower ons, 
dark with thicker and loftier forest than she was- 
accustomed to. She grows anxious; for she 
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Curtain Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1. — Braip- 
ep Corp Curtain 
Banp. This curtain 
band is made in knot- 
work with white wo- 
ven cotton cord, and 
consists of a braided cord band 
of the requisite length, to 
the under edge of which 
long and short tabs of sim- 
ilar braiding are joined. 
The middle tab (the lon. 
gest) is six inches 
and three - quarters 
long; the remaining 
tabs must be worked 
shorter, observing 
the — illustration.— 
Work first the mid- 
dle part of each tab, 
as shown by the il- 
lustration on page 
778, with a piece of 
cord of the length 
required. When it 
is long enongh, cut off the cord, fasten the. 
ends with several stitches, and edge the tab 
with button-hole stitch scallops of cord (see 
illustration, page 7 Work the band in a 
similar manner, face it with colored worsted 
braid (the button-hole stitch scallops must project over this lining), 
line the tabs, and sew them to the under edge of the braided cord 
band on the under side, as shown by Fig. 1. Finally, trim each 
tab with a tassel of coarse white tatting cotton and cord, and sew 
on colored ribbons for tying. The band and tabs of the curtain 
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Fig. 1.—Bratoxn Corp Curtain 
Baxp.—[See Page 773.] 





band can also be made without the lining, 
and the curtain band closed with a button and cord loops. 
Fig. 2.—Emuroiexep Prgvé Curtais Bayo. This curtain biand consists 





of a corded piqué band, to which tabs of the same material are joined, as shown 
by the illustration. The band and tabs are button-hole stitched on the outer 
edge, and trimmed with embroidery through the middle. Tassels of white tat- 
ting cotton are set on the lower points of the tabs, A button and button-hole 
close the curtain band. For the latter cut the band of piqué in one piece from 
Fig. 50, Supplement, button-hole stitch it all around with white cotton, work 
the holes indicated along the middle by means of button-hole stitches, and trim 
each hole with a wheel of tatting cotton. The longest tab on the middle of the 
curtain band is cut from Fig. 51, Supplement; this is button-hole stitched in 
scallops on the outer edge, excepting the 
upper (sloped) end, and trimmed through 
the middle, as indicated on the pattern 
and shown by the illustration, with a cross 
seam of coarse tatting cotton. Along the 
straight line indicated on Fig. 51, Sup- 
plement, hem-stitch the tab, at the same 
time covering the stitches of the seam. 
Finally, cut away the piqué underneath 
the seam, and set a tassel of coarse tat- 
ting cotton on the lower point of the tab. 
Sew the upper end of the finished tab to 
the under side of the band (Fig? 50) on 
the middle of the under side edge. The 
remaining tabs at both sides of the tab 
already sewed on are worked like the lat- 
ter, but are an inch and a quarter shorter, 
with the upper end 







































slightly sloped off. 
Sew the tabs on the 
band half an inch 
apart. 


Ornamental Cap 
for Champagne 
Bottles. 

For this pretty 
covering forthe necks 
of Champagne bot- 
tles cut of gray car- 
riage leather two 
pieces each from 
Figs. 16 and 17, Sup- 
plement, and em- 
broider them in the 
given design. Cut 
the leaves and grapes 
of maroon carriage 
leather, paste them 
on the parts of the cap, and work the stems, veins, etc., in half-polka 
stitch with maroon twisted silk. Cut the lining of maroon carriage leath- 
er from Fig. 16, Supplement, allowing one-third of an inch extra material 
on the outer edge, paste them on the under side of the pieces of gray car- 
riage leather, fold down the edges, that project equally all around, on the 
right side, and fasten this biuding by means of long button-hole stitches 
and a row of half-polka stitches. Finally, join the sides of the pieces on 


the wrong side. 
Crochet Purse. 


Tue lower part of this purse is made of double card-board, covered with 
leather strips ornamented in point Russe; it is two inches and three-quarters long, an inch and 
a quarter wide, and an inch deep. ‘The upper part, which simulates a bag of striped drilling, is 
crocheted. Cover two long and two short’side pieces of card-board each on one side with silk, and 
in a similar manner cover both card-board pieces for the bottom. The leather strip for covering 
the card-board is an 
inch wide and seven 
inches and three-quar- 
ters long; it is orna- 
mented in point Russe 
embroidery with brown 
saddler’s silk and gold 
thread as shown by the 
illustration, and cut in 
small sharp points on 
both sides, after which 
it is pasted on the low- 
er part, and fastened, 


Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Caarr Crsuion, 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
y No. VIIL, Fig 19 . 


besides, with long 
stitches of brown silk 
‘see illustration). Sew 


ine brown silk cord 
and gold cord on this 
leather with short cross 
stitches. Paste the 
card-board pieces coy- 
ered with silk on the in- 
side of the lower part, 


Fig. 1. at the same time fasten- 































For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 16 and 17. 





-Foorstoo. with Hor-watre Bore any Cover.—Orex, 


ing the crocheted part. 





For design see Supplement, No. X 
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board part. 


same side. 


the same 


with 


with 


ton; 


POR CHAMPAGNE 


latter 
straight strip two inches 
wide, and corresponding 
in length to the upper cir. 
cumference of the card- 
Work in sin- 
gle crochet, always begin- 
ning the rounds on the 
Make a founda- 
tion two inches long with gray 

crochet cotton, and on it 

crochet two rounds with 


* one round with white 
silk, one with blue s 


rounds with gray cot- 
ton, one round with 
white silk, one with 
blue, one with red, 
one with blue, one 


rounds with gray cot- 


When the crocheted 
part is long enough, 
work the stitches of 
the last round 
the foundation stitches together on the un- 
8. der side. 
part to suit the shape of the steel handle, 
sew it on the latter, and ornament the parse 
with two small leather handles. 


Embroidered Chair Cushion, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue three-cornered cushion, which the illustrations show ar- 


ranged on two different chairs, is made of 
hair, and farnished with a cloth cover. 













wor! 


cotton. Work 





k, one 
white silk, two 


white silk, two 


repeat from *. 


and 


Round off the upper edge of this 


y linen and curled 





The cover of the front Fig. 2.—Emproimenep Piqut 
of the cushion is ornamented with applica- Curtain Bann. 
tion embroidery, The cover forms a lam- For pattern ~ee Supplement, 
brequin on the upper edge cf the cushion No, XVIL, 50 and 51. 





Fig. 8.—Emmrorperep Cuarr Cusuiox. 
For pattern and design sce Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 20. 


(see Fig 
uisite size; the three-cornered side pieces are six inches and a hulf wide on the 
under edge, and sloped off toward the top at one side. Allow from eleven inches 
and a quarter to twelve inches extra material for the lambrequin on the piece 
of cloth intended for covering the front side of the cushion. 
ment, gives the design for embroidering the lambrequin. 
satin in a shade that contrasts with the foundation material, and edge the ap- 
plication figures with silk braid or soutache in a lighter shade, 
soutache along the remaining lines of the design. 








2). 





Make the cushion of the req- 


Fig. 19, Supple- 
Work with velvet or 


Sew colored 
Line the lambreqnin with 
dark woolen material; join both 
parts on the outer edge, at the same 
time sewing in silk round cord, The 
design for the embroidery on the 
front side of the cushion can be ex 
ecuted with the assistance of the 
illustration, Fig. 1, and Fig. 19, Sup- 
plement. Trim the cushion with 
cord and tassels as shown by the 
illustration. The cushion on the 
chair, Fig. 3, is made in a similar 
manner ; the embroidery on the lam- 

juin is worked in the design given 


wie 20, Supplement. 


Footateol write Hot-water 
Bottle and Cover, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuus fcotstool of 
brown _ polished 
wood opens so as to 
hold a bottle of hot 
water for the feet. 
The upper surface 
of the footstool is 
furnished with a 
cover, which is fast- 
ened on the lid with 
elastic bandsan inch 
Jong; the lid is 
wadded and coyver- 
ed smoothly with 
brown woolen reps. 
The cover is made 
of dark brown cloth, 
and is embroidered 
in application with 
light brown cloth 
and with brown sad- 
dler’s silk. Fig. 53, Supplement, gives a quarter section of the de- 
sign. The cover is furnished on the under side with a lining knit 
of remnants of worsted, simulating fur. Instead of this, it maybe 
quilted, or lined with fur. Along the outer edge of the cover, as 
well as of the lid of the footstool, set strips of brown fur an inch 
and a quarter wide, 











Fig. 2.—Emsrorperep Cuatr Cusnioy. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
P No, VIIL, Fig. 19. 5 





DIARIES. 
NY body who has conscientiously tried to keep a diary, tried 
year after year to make a diary the beau ideal of what 'a diary 


should be, knows how extremely difficult that sort of composition is, and how slowly, year after 


year, it ripens toward any sort of 


of daily facts. 


ceived, the calls made in return, the books lent or borrowed. 


to note even the stories 
he has told his children, 
or the wild flowers he has 
gathered in his walk. 
Perhaps there are notes 
abont the books that are 
read or the phenomena 
that are observed. Any 
remarkable event, any 
conversation or chance 
meeting with a famous 
man, any curious vein of 
reflection, will probably 
be related accurately and 
at length. There may, 
probably, be more sacred 
and secret observations 
of one’s heart and mind; 
and, if this is done hon- 
orably and fearlessly, and 
with the application of 
the elenchic process to 
ourselves, such a diary 
will be a true autobiogra- 
phy, and yery serviceable 


fection. ‘The best way is to make them on a solid substratum 


In a well-ordered life there should be sound registration of the letters written or re- 
A sensible person will not disdain 





Fig. 2.—Foorstoot with Hot-water Borris axp Coynr.—CLOskp. 
For design see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 53. 








COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
Jor TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
iel 





A. SELIG, 
Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work, Also,Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and al) materiale for making the 


same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


F. W.LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1523). 


: HARPER'S BAZAR. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY'S 


STERLING SHLVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufac- 
tured expressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment 
of novelties in fancy silver, cased for 





wedding gifts, of an inexpensive char- 
acter, 

The works of the Gorham Company 
are very extensive, enabling them to 
employ the most accomplished talent 
in designing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machinery and 
method of manufacture, thus reducing 
the cost and bringing these beautiful 
wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The Standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs ot every description, 
consisting of Seal and Aatrakhan Sacques in every va- 
Boas, Collars, Musfs, Cuffs, Skating Cape, &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Furs; 
her with a full assortment of ‘Sleigh and Lap 

, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 
ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 

682 BROADWAY, New York, 

Corner Great Jones Street. 





“Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 


in every variety. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. 


E ir Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keep: gages clean and free from ver- 
min. 2 Pkgs. to any address, 60 cts. 
(prepaid), 12 Mats ina Pkg. Send in- 
“side measurement of cage. They are 
vermin-proof. Ask for this Mat, and 
jake no other of the Druggists and 
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LADY'S ALMANAC for 1372, 


e In very beautiful Binding and gilt-edged Leaves, finely 





printed on Tinted Paper, Illustrated with fine EN- 

GRAVINGS, and replete with highly interesting, use- 

ful, and refining Thought, in verse and prose. 

Ladies once seeing this Elegant Holiday Gem become 
its Annual Patrons. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Honse-furishers, © Mantfactarers’ Sold by all Book and News Dealers, 

jo K ‘o., 90 Ann St., 

414 Arch St, Philadelphia, ” | Published by GEO. A. COOLIDER, | 

Ee NES EA Se EE New, 

GLYCERINE CAKE 18 Wagon on 
ls | (failed, postpaid, on receipt of price.) 


Rawoute's Totter Giycenine Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. “Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine, For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawoutr, 
afactarers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


ONZO FLACK, +5 President of Clav- 
crack Collage and Lutison Hiver Institte, at Clav- 
crack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens Dec. 8 


€300 Whole expense per year. 


anicnly. ‘without 
Bole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Street, X 








$990 For first-class Pianos—Sent on 
| 


Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865. 


— NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 2 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &., &. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
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Ve ELECTROMAGNENIC 
it CURLING COMB! 


This is the most wonderful, novel. scientific, and usefal instrament ever discovered for curling straight 














hair in soft, luxuriant curls. One combing will curl the most stiff, stubborn hair, instantaneously, into 
rich, glossy curls. It does away with all hot curling irons, poisonous and dangerous curling fluids. It is 
re rfectly reliable, never can fail, being the only sure and scientific method ever discovered to curl straight 
pair without the least possible injury. Only one combing required to curl tlie most stubborn hair iuto 
soft, Inxuriant curls, 1 rs wishing to curl their hair in the shortest possible time, this 
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Th: CTRO- MAGNETIC CURLI mn is simple in its construction and use: will last a lifetime, and 
never fails to produce the above bea esuits. It will be sent, free of postage, to any part of the Unil 
States or Canada for One Dollar an nty-tive Cents. Address 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB CO., Garrettsville, 0. 









MORGAN’S 


i For General Household Purposes, 


SONS’ SB BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the best thing ever used for 
general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, S11 Washington St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
‘The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
iat cence ad ocak Cat soe act cay Stat ders Ean 
In all branches of instrument! ic; Harmony and Com} jor ie ern 
‘All Appileations for Admisnion mast be made at the et 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT 8T., near State. 








(Decemper 9, 1871. 


C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS 


FOR THE SEASON. 


Seal Sacques, 
in splendid assortments, including 
NOVELTIES, 
all at lower prices than last season. 
Astrakhan Sacques, 


in every quality and at low figures. 
Their usual large lines in 


Ermine, Mink, Black Marten, 
and Chinchilla. 


A select assortment of 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
Black & Silver Foxes, 
of special importations, 
For Robes for Carriage and 
Sleigh use, 


including choice grades in 
Black Bear and Beaver. 
A fall assortment of 


Children’s Furs, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Particular attention given to orders for 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 


N.B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 


Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, &c., imported 
from Paris, very exquisite in 
style and finish. 


Fur Trimmings in large variety on hand. 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 
Merino and Silk 

Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 
House Coats, 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elegant Neck Wear 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 


687 BROADWAY. 


tenetr wee ees aes 
$405 Ree 


Decewper 9, 1871.] 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have largely replenished their Stock of 
REAL LNDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, 


LADIES’ PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED PARIS- 
MADE VELVET AND CLOTH 


SACQUKES, CLOAKS, &o., 
‘With an Innmense Stock of 


®TUCKED WHITE SKIRTS, 
at 75 cents each; 


HANDSOME NIGNT ROBES, 
$1 each; 


FELT SKIRTS, 
very elegant, $2 each and upward. 


Also, the richest and moet elegant 
EMBROIDERED SETS, WEDDING TROUSSEATX, 


INFANTS' WARDROBES, &c., &. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


APR*OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Have opened 4 Cases 
of 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 
fi 


ip 
SUITS, COSTUMES, CARRIAGE AND EVENING 
DRESSES, 
Among which will be found some of the RICHEST 
and MOST MAGNIFICENT GOODS EVER IMPORT- 
ED, for eale at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 
We are offering @ manufacturer's stock of FINE 
DAMASK BREAKFAST AND DINNER CLOTHS, 
from % to 6 YARDS LONG, with NAPKINS to match, 
in new and beeutiful deeigns, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICBS. 


Also, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, WHITE GOODS, 
and 
GENERAL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
of every description, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


CHEAP EMBROIDERIES. 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH SETS, COLLARS, AND 
CUFFS, 
EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC BANDS, 
EMBRUIDERED LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 











FOR $126. 


2 Flannel Bands. . 
2 Barrfe Coats... 
8 Flannel Skirts, Embr 
2Cambric “* 
e 4 
6 Linen Shirts 
6 Night Dresses. 
2 Day 
6 Silps 
1 Calico Wrapper. 


















. 


1 Basket, completely farnished 
© Pairs Kuitted Shoes. 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl. 
1 Val. Lace Cap.... . 
1 “Bureka” Diaper. 
A Set’of Linen Dinpers. 
1 Rubber Bib. 
8 Quilted Bibs. 


The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may.be bad upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made In the best man- 
Ber, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY & TWENTIETH sT., 
NEW YORK. 

Ga Publishers of scientific Amert. 
can, 87 Park Row, New York. 
‘Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 


A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 


Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 96 cents. 





Solicited by MUNN & CO., 








(ON TH —Horee and outfit furnished. 
$375 Radner  BNOVELTY CO. Saco, Me 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cat Paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every ae @ moderate price. 
‘These patterns are intended be the most perfect, 
the moat practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in thix country, and so arranged a to be east] 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 
own garments. We avoid as far a9 possible every form 






of extra ce in catting a; material at the same 
a time combining all that ia desirable with fashion and 
. good taste. Our business will be conducted fn a spirit 


« . of pr Bvery pattern we issue will be the prod- 
\ r r uct ofthe, blest ‘and most rienced tl 
Grand, Square, and Upr ight Pianos able abd io ai Boeri gentlemen 
ward a wi 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 


orld’s Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862 











ised by al 
auble. 'T 
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I the prineipal'¢ 
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Steinwi 
is the mv 
ment 


& Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
t perfectly arranged and extensive estabN 
s kind in the world. The published offic 

the fact that “ the 













and will, we trust, be the means 
‘much to the comfort and cconomy of evei 
We are confident that this premium will 


hou 
. | be hafled with delight by every lady in the land. Fi 
{ | terms to Agents, or for Catalogues adarens es 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—neaa the tol- 


Patent Resonator, 
are atchleas in 
ne and avrpaasing facility: of acti 
nm tune and being more 
influences than any other plano 
ent manofactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
















lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manafacture and warrant two different 
s f Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cele in many tmportant pointa, It is 80 
: can run ft with ease; or an invalid, whore efrength is 

ofa 







elusive use of the | 
n workmanship will 











strated Cata % with Price-Liats, mua 


n application. ay smfticient to walk about the house or to do the worl 
Warerooms, Steluway Hall, | cui ren mre oe, elie teeta being over- 
109 and 111 Bast Fourtéentl Street, New Yo: Intigued. is im, le to conv a 
9 an g111 East Fourteentli Street, New York te of the te pose ing to thin des y iy popular 


Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroiderin, . 
tucking, cording, frilling, atiog. ' ete, 
om va nor ieee thing of fe (hap & machine moved 
yy the of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be changedin 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in Ieee than a minute; a gentlcman’s fine shirt can be 
made {n three hours; or a child's drewe, with many tiny 
pleate, in lees time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minute We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can bay one 
and pay for it in work (uot ee farnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and proftable, and 


TRADE-MARK. 


“ ' 
RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 
Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOST. 
ERY CO., uopon their 
Patented Knitting Looma, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 











can be accomplished any lady, old or young. W 
ALSO, peu elreaiary on ne of ramps ‘Addie, wo 
FULL - PASHIONED | HOSIERY, BLLIPTIC SEWIXG MACHINE CO., 
‘i consisting of pen Prowiwey, New, York: 
Ladies’, Gente’, Minser’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ov- ; 
ery description, superior in quality aud mtyhe'te any J B. SMALL, Mannfacturer of 
nda made iu this country, and ‘ally equal tothe bet |%* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
"Etter miata ne png rae eae ce ca, {See eRe MT a af 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at HJ. | *zee. He furnishes all the Pattorns faeued wit 
LIBBY & CO.%, 47 & 49 White Nt Pa TEM ALLS iS Broadieey, See er. 
Figures will not lie! BELOW) 8 trimmed Drees Patterns for #1 00. 


Hew Large Fortunes are made! 10 Patterns Drees Trimmings for 50c. 












ov FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. ua | SAULT Conon H. FIELD, 

1 7 SER the prices at which four oltheiead- | TRI MY 15 New Church St, %. Y. 
ing. Sewing Machines are seld in the UNITED DRESs. 2 ey 
STATES, and ENGLAND, ice Sa ey Seta 

ice in athe C8 
color a Wilson” sites ‘guste q eS ee S 
eer = = 82:50 65.00 
= | 35.00 65.00 
+} 40. 45.00 


FLORAL, 


VIDZ—“I S72 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
The s scarcely any difference in the cost of 
jaland rin any of the above named. 





AFFIDAVIT... W. G. W! ‘President of the ., 
wilica Sewing Suaching Oo. prcccnly cere oe Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed 
Srstedmcncat tins os bs United Btaree ase | in Two Colors, on superb TINTED PAPER— 
corporate ‘nee 





\d under the ‘ames of the ies mane 
6 eal - n 
Clerk of the Court of Common Foomeci Ste, °. 


The Wrreow Bewrxo Macutees are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8.ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ICKES' 
HCLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 
J. H. WICKES, » 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
end Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c.——The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World— All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
——Not a quarter the cost -200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

YA TISFACTION GUARANTEED.—Y 

the STAR-SPANGLED BANN 
wants it, the children want it. Yo ld 
if you KNEW w handsome paper 
f 1 Weg 






















GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get ny 
send for Price-List, and a cin 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


$1 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORE. 


HON aero 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Beet in use! Has but one 
needle! A Childcan Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircniar and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bat! , Me. 











| , », A 
wish you would BUY If on 
cash to all who wish. 


clubs. Our answer in, 
form will accompany 





Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


FAMILIES — 


Requiring first-class Help can be supplied at once by 
calling at 49 Bleeckcr Street. GIRLS in want of 
good situations should call on or write to A. & F. In- 
telligence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
Sytsrethnarat natin fears: | 











URLS! CURLS!—One application of my Halr 
Curler will curt the straightest hair into beautifal 
Farin. and leat “ montha in every cane, or money re 
mal paid, for cents a 

package. JAGGERS CO. Bor 7743, St. Louia, Mo. 
























° / P 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 97, 1871. 

One of the most #1 fnventions of the ane! 

The moat perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 

8o simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than tae most mnced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
Perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely ince- 
Pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
tetera tnd Sime oy gage 

ie eyes, wi fee! wor! 
batton-holes, give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. 

‘The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry. Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent sefling article. 

and traveling its wanted every where. 

Ramples and terms, with full directions for use, eént 
prevaid on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mail receive 
Prompt attention. Address 

A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N.Y. 


LunpBorGs 
COLOGNE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Sin cent 
$250 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vi. 
RULES. Shot-Ga Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
kas Gen Woxxe, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bonght or trated for. Agents wanted. 

























Beautities the complexton by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the akin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOUN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
I8 A PURE 
BLACK TE 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
Tanted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for rale whole- 
rale only by the Great At 
tie & Pacific Tea Ce3e 


Circular, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WREKLY, and 


BAZAR. 


EW™ Neve Subsrribera will be supplied with either Has 
pxa’s Magazine, Harpen’s Weax.y, or Harper's Ba- 
Zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


Haxrgn’s Maoazing, One Year. 
Hagrex's Werxiy, One Yeai 
Hanpen’s Bazan, 


Hanven's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Kztra Copy of either the MaGazing, Werxty, oF 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scpsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Capea for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mavaztwe 2 cents a year, for the Wxexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quare 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions fra 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin#, or 20 cents for 
the Werxkzy or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. posts 

The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wisher to begin with the firet Nomber of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxty and Bazaz commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's sddrene: te) 1008 changed, 

pt old and new one mu 1. 
bar reiting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harran & Broriinas is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or etolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 






Tene ror Apventisine IN Harrge’s Prrrontoas, 

Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Ha: "e Weekly).— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 60 per Line—each ingertion. 
* Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 


u the litue NOTES ON NURSERY RHYMES. |, 
awk between two | bY A sOHOLLAST. =. ars 
When Tom the Piper's jess son 


Annexed the old vow’s little one, 
And off with it turned Stepper, ", 
Those will admit, who've learned their Latin, 
His Punishment came very pat in— 
From Piper he got pepper. 
BY A BED-LAMITE 
¢ poet rails at ret Daw, 
Sea i ite oa 
ler seeming fanit, we stat 
A palliesee ‘night t palliate. 
BY A GooeR. 
If the little man who, as Ie 
Shot the duck and drake with ‘ie tite gun 
Fad remembered that ducks best fatten on slugs, 
, For the the pallets his bullets he'd kept as drugs. 
BY A WATL-ETUDINARIAN. 


When old Mother Hubbard 
Her gf dog in th in the e capboard 
dia rubber, 
em her ost to detail, 
Shonld have set up a wi 
For thet would make wee "plubber. 


——-—_— 
Curuietry ron Bytcnsrs.—Does beef contain nitro- 
gen as well a» ox-yyen 7 
—_——.—__ : 
Tue Book or Natcrr—Autumin leaves, 


Fegan 
To Cooxs.—You sant nase much ont of a bad eel, 
because it is not a good deal. 


—_—_—_ 
To axy Youxe Lapy witn « Rion Revatiox.—To 


ere. - ——— 
Asrroxoivan Mew.—Plancte revolve, hat shooting- 
tars are not revolvers, 


—_—__ 
Fancy a dumb policeman : be would be nelther 
heard nor seen. SSE ee 
TENDER ACCENTS. 
ADDRESSED BY A SUITOR TO HIS cht eae 
1 should feel in s transport if I bt transport 
i Her home as a consort with whom fl. 
ante . 
wy BITTER ACCENTS. 
THE HELOVED'S REPLY TO THE SCITOr. 
Your plan, were you fect, Td let you fect, 
I Hurt myself, the But you're such an of t Fim fe forced. to beeen 


—.—_. 
Brat Szooxps—Second thoughts. 





IXY. 











MAVE BEEN Prixtep,—W! 
they are no good without ¢! 


ge 
Why are swells in Hindostan like poverty 2—Because they're Indi-genw. 
—— 
“Prisoner, you have heard the complaint for habitual drunkenness ; what 
please your honor, but habitaal thiret.” 
———— 
How many, apples did our firet parents eat in the Garden of Eden? Eve 


get the “length of his foot” work him a pair of elip- 








‘OH, THE DIFFERENCE *~ 
paneer, every, sankined oars 
weet joy hath vanqul ie 
v inietress cant 
Sing, a re ‘ttle birds ! 
Sing to these pleasant words — 
My niistress emiles. 


Skip, lembe in every tail 
Let jollity_ prevail. 
y. mistress emilee. 
‘And be les wolemn, eberp, 
The countenance ye kecp!— 
My mistrese eal: s, 


Honey, O busy 
Seek in gach words as there — 
ly mistress smiles. 
Hybia shall then no more 
of its pecrieas store— 
My mixtrees smiles. 


Droop, every shadowed ltaf! 
Joy's P jump he are 20 brief— 
ly julsrese xe cael 
ne birdies, y 
Bing as for rol ne “dige 
My mistress 


Ye little thoughtless a 
Go imitate your dams— 
My mietress laughs. 
! more wise they be 
thousand times than we‘) 
My mistress langhe. 


Mourn, with grief as Keen 
As if youd oat out 

My mistress ugh 
And should you lack a eting, 
Alack! herefn’s the thing— 

My mietress 


(N. B—At met) 


————. 
Children should rise with the beard 
but not weke their parents with 
their larking. 
—_———>— 
PAINT AND COLOR. 
Arrier. ‘Have there been many 
artiets down here this eeason to paint 
the fisherwomen ?” 
Oxp Lapy. ‘‘Paint the fisherwom- 
en! Bless yer innocence, it their 
nateral color!" 


oe eg 

Hixt to Gopratures. — While 
thing of the future, never forget 
the present. 


—_»—_—__ 
Qurrz Prorze, 100.—A lady of oar 
acquaintance ately tead ina Bsper 
that “ thirteen fs the suicidal 

Mlinois.” | “How very eching: 
eaid she, ‘‘for children to do each 
things! If a child of mine were to 
commit suicide at such « oes woad 
T'd give him such a lesson as 

teach him not to do it We 
think {t Is likely he would not. 


eee 
When you bary animosity, never 
mind the stone. 
ge! 


DISTINCTIONS WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 


A hop in your walk ie a halt, bat a 
dance upon nothing is a halter. 
wee ps are a cool ctime, bat Mx. 
is & CoO! im 
One ing 


Ad 
a dealer in lead is a plamber. 

You may sometimes put a sac 
into a cap. but you should alware 
puts ‘ cap in Into a saucer. 

have heads, but some 


tallor basn't s coat. 
Fone toe jhlcsopiver tf soa 
youre 2 Phlloeopher if you 
poor ide wal 


A con, bianekes heezy of the 
cheat’ Dat of the chest can you easy 
make s coffer. 

A steel is what makes a bade 
wir Sata Made that makes a 
sharper is a stealer. 


newspaper adverticement calls 
fone plate cook, able to dreas a Bt- 
tle boy five yearn old. 
—-— 
A RIPPLE watce OVemY NEVER Tr 


iy cagoaed ladies like odd boots 2—Becsure 
At follows. 


[DecemBer 9, 1571. 
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LADIES) AND CHILDREN'S WINTER SUITS.—{See Pace 786.] 
Fig. 1.—Warreav Mastie, witt Puratep Brocse, Watreac Over-SKigt, AND Ma wg og -—s ‘i 3 8 
° Satvaes : e Fig. 2.—Casumere Fig. 3.—Beaver Monare Fig. 4.—Scit ror Fig. 5.—Sercr Dres 

Watxine Saunt (wita Cer Paren Parrers). Duss axp Gros Danes asp CLotit Gint From 4 To = AND Tricot BrKAVER 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Watteau Mantle, with Pleated Blouse, Watteau Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in ni ; 7 
Siren, even Nembera, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, eent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receip! if Twenty-re Cent) GRAIN Paveror. Mante. 6 YEARS OLD. Paceror. 
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Tue EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SuP- 
PLEMENT given away with the present 
splendid THANKscIvING NUMBER of 
Harper’s Bazar contains a humorous 
tale, “Tim TwINKLETON’s Twins,” and 
the first installment of a brilliant Curist- 
MaS TALE, an 

“ BLADE.O”-GRASS,” 

by B. L. Farjeon, the author of “ Joshua 
Marvel.” It is designed to make the 
Bazar not only the best and most use- 
ful fashion journal, but also, with its 
essays and tales, the most instructive 
and entertaining pictorial literary, and 
story paper in the country. 





{QP Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as carly 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 799. 

YO Cut Paper Patterns of the Stylish Waticau 
Mantle, with Pleated Blouse, Watteau Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-fivé Cents, For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
Number 46. > 

LQ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of a 
great number of Elegant Fancy Articles, suitable 
Jor Holiday Gifts ; together with Ladies’ Winter 
Bonnets, Mantelets, Fackets, Susts, Lingerie, etc. 





MINCE-PIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAVE got on so far in my preparations 

for Thanksgiving as to cut from the 
newspaper a recipe for making mince-pies. 
There I obey Mr. SUMNER’s injunction to Mr. 
STANTON, and “stick.” When you read@the 
recipe, you find, so much beef suet, and 
chopped stuff, and grated things, an@ com- 
mingling and confusion, that you lose heart 
at the outset. For Cinder Ella knows nanght 
of mince-pies; and the only advantage I have 
over her is that I know ono when I sco it. I 
have but to sigh, “ Mince-pie!” and my angel 
will move heaven and earth; but she will 
bring abont some wonderful combination of 
fire and flour—monstrum horrendum malfor- 
mum—which she will set on the table tri- 
umphantly, and will never suspect that it is 
not a mince-pie of the most straitest sect. I 
shall know that it is incomestibility and 
indigestibility raised to the fourth power; 
but I shall not know what makes it so. 

No. If mince-pies are indispensable to 
Thankegiving, I must go into the kitchen 
myself, I must study up the whole subject. 
I must buy the goods, and supervise all their 
boilings and weighings and flavorings — 
which things I hate. And after all my 
trouble I shall have on my hands a vast ar- 
ray of viands, which will be to me for & 

_ temptation and a torment; for vanity and 
vexation of spirit and body. 

Yet one would not willingly so far depart 
| from the faith of his fathers as not to have 
mince-pies at Thanksgiving. Remembering 
| the shelves that of old time used to stand 
loaded with these portentous sweets, the 
jars of mince-meat that were wont to await 
in silence and darkness the hour that should 
bid them give up their juicy store to join 
the innumerable caravan that, with stately 
and majestic step, trod its eternal circle in 
and out of those closet doors—beginning 
with Thanksgiving, if circles can begin, 
filing slowly past Christmas, past New-Year, 
and reaching well into, and sometimes be- 
yond, the depths of midwinter—who am I 
that I should set up a new standard, and fly 
in the face of Providence? Now that we 
have brought the nation to our way of 
thinking, now that we have set our New 
England festival firm in the affections of the 
whole people, shall we rob it of one of its 
chief accompaniments? True, mince-pie is 
not a characteristic of the feast. Pumpkin- 
piee—which the refinements of these latter 
days have transformed into squash —are 
rather the native growth of Thankegiving, 
while mince-pies are the offshoots of Christ- 
mas and Merrie England. But long habit, 
common speech, and the Treaty of Washing- 
ton have changed all that; and no Yankee 
housewife would feel that she had made her 
calling and election sure until she had gar- 
nished her larder with goodly rows of flaky 
and fearful pies. 

Is there no way by which I cau serve two 
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masters? Can I not honor a godly ancestry 
without ravaging my own domestic peace 
and personal comfort? To meet the duties 
of filial piety, must I sacrifice myself on the 
altar of mince-piety? If I could buy half a 
dozen mince-pies just to celebrate with! I 
shall have friends enough at my board that 
day to share the primal curse, and we could 
divide and conquer. But a bake-house pie! 


“Ob, why are bakers made 80 coarse, 

Or palates made go fine? 
On ples that might appall a horse 
Shall man be made to dine?” 
—Cowrgs (with variations). 
Why, when the principle of co-operation is 
fairly discovered, are we so slow of heart to 
make the most of it? It is cheaper to hire 
the factory to weave your calico than it is to 
weave it yourself. But, also, the factory cal- 
ico is finer and smoother than your home- 
made. It must be cheaper to hire the fac- 
tory to make your mince-pies than to make 
them yourself. But alas! the factory will 
not make good pies. The crust is sour and 
heavy and hateful; the body of the pie is 
tough and dry and stringy and lumpy. A 
miserable pretense, an exasperating hypoc- 
risy, is the average bought pie, the restau- 
rant pie— 

“Which none can love, which none can thank, 

Creation's blot—creation’s blank.” 
So is the “baker's loaf,” a light, dry, sour 
shaving, good for nothing but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. If there 
were no such thing as a pie or a loaf to be 
bought, one would take courage and exhort 
to combined sction; but every day or so the 
bakers’ carts go jingling by to tell us that 
the principle of co-operation is adopted only 
to be abused. 
“Pancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Peter's;” 

Fools and wiseacres, 

Say the bells of the bakers. 

How gladly in the country would we buy 
all our bread, at least through the summer 
months! and the bread peddlers make it as 
feasible as the city shops—make it even more 
convenient, for they come to our very doors; 
but the bravely labeled carts bring only 
mockery and an inflated chip; so we build 
our fires and heat our houses, with the ther- 
mometer already raging up into the nine- 
ties, for bread we must have, and not a 
stone, even, with its specific gravity left 
out. And 80, instead of a good genius send- 
ing us sweet, light, wholesome pies to our 
own great relief and its reasonable profit, an 
ogre will continue to concoct malevolent 
abominations, and we must turn every 
peaceful home into a toiling, moiling pie- 
factory on a small, and, therefore, on an ex- 
travagant scale. 

And yet I see a ray of light. I do not 
hope wholly to reconstruct the nation, but 
might I not insert my small wedge into the 
log? Ali my neighbors will be making de- 
licious pies. Suppose I engage one of them 
to make me acertain number. They will be 
home-made pies, and yet they will be bought 
pies. When Solomonia is making her own 
batch she will hardly feel the exertion or 
the cost of half a dozen more. I will offer 
her baker’s price, or her own if she prefer it, 
and possibly I may inoculate her witha love 
of trade, and she will be permanent pic- 
maker to my majesty. To be sure, I shall 
be the town-talk for incapacity and unthrift; 
but think of the “ week before Thanksgiv- 
ing” free from suet and the sound of the 
chopping-knife and the dread ordeal of rai- 
sin-stoning! Come ridicule, scorn, contume- 
ly! I will arise and go to my neighbor! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Bnowlng our Places. 


N Y DEAR OSRIC,—If you were as old a8 

1am, you would, perhaps, remember my 
aunt, who, in the days of my youth, vexed 
to her soul by the tricks and turbulence of 
the imps, as she was fond of calling her 
nephews, was wont to cry, sharply, as a 
means of restoring silence and order, “Know 
your place, boys; know your place!” Bnt 
in a great, generous household, with such 
good fairies as my aunt always hovering 
about, what is not the place of the boys of 
whom the whole house is proud, and whom 
it loves so dearly? In a touching little pa- 
per by Mrs. Diaz, who shows im her William 
Henry letters how well she understands boys, 
and how heartily she also loves them, she 
speaks of the mother’s longing regret for her 
lost boy. 

The boy is gone, and there is no more dis- 
order in the house. The furniture stands 
solemnly in its place, not even a chair is 
tipped up, nor a rug rumpled, nor a curtain 
torn. Nobody comes down stairs by the bal- 
usters. There isnoslamming of doors. There 
is no bursting into the house as if Boreas had 
arrived and were whirling every thing before 
him. Nomore charging of squadrons of dra- 
goons in the halls. No more gay whistling 
and wild shouting and the omnipresence of 
atornado. Order reigus in Warsaw. Mrs. 
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General, the Queen of Propriety, would besm 
approval at every turn. Order reigns iz 
Warsaw, but it is a terrible order. It 1- 
silence, but it is the silence of death. The 
poor mother sits musing, and recalls that fair 
child’s face growing into eager boyhood, arc. 
would fain hear once more the bustle and the 
clatter and the loud impatience ; would on!+ 
too gladly see the awful rents in garmenta. 
and the stubbed toes of shoes, and the hope 
less untidiness of her boy. If only with tb- 
old disorder could return the old delight! 
The door opens quietly, and a young geutle 
man enters, well dressed, tranquil, conrteces. 
His voice is musical and low, and in hia whuie 
conduct there is a thoughtful regard for ev- 
ery body and every thing. In the eyes of 
the mother and of the youth there is the ten- 
derest light of love. But as she looks at him 
fondly she thinks fondly of another. With 
all her heart she loves the youth, but with ber 
mother’s heart also she regretfully remembers 
the boy. In this well-favored, well-manner- 
ed, affectionate youth she has her son; bat 
her storming, dependent boy is gone forever. 

80 I say, although I had no right to di- 
verge so far, that in a great house, and a 
great heart at the head of it, all places are for 
boys; and when my aunt said to us, “ Know 
your place,” she really did not mean to im- 
ply that whether in the cellar or in the ~ gar- 
ret,” in the parlor or in the pantry, amung 
the dust-pans or the preserve-jars, the boys 
were out of place. But, although she meant 
no more than “Stop your noise,” she con- 
veyed her exhortation in the form of th- 
oldest wisdom. When she shouted to as ss 
we ramped like Tennyson’s lion on the gaz- 
den gate, “Know your place!” she really aaid, 
“Know yourselves ;” for only he who knowe 
himself can possibly know his place. Alse! 
it is not a universal knowledge; for if it 
were, how would the round pins be 60 con- 
tinually in the square holes, and the equare 
pins in the round ? 

I suppose that a certain very conspicnous 
young friend of mine, a lawyer, thinks that 
he knows his place very well. It is to per- 
suade judges and wheedle juries. It is to 
fill his memory with precedente, and bis 
mind with sophistry, and his mouth with 
rhetoric, and then bring all to bear upon a 
verdict or a judgment. But as I sit among 
the spectators, and watch him conducting 3 
cause, carefully dressed, curled, oiled, and 
perfumed, with rings upon his fingers and 
jewels on his bosom, and that lofty. pat- 
ronizing air which is familiar to you, and 
then see the judges peering at him from 
under their heavy brows—judges, { believe. 
have bushy brows—I involuntarily lean for- 
ward, as if their honors were saying some 
thing. Indeed, they have a most speaking 
expression of countenance; and I am sume- 
times sure that I hear their thonghts say- 
ing—or do I only hear myself ?—“ Young 
man, know your place.” And where would 
his place be? Plainly, in a haberdasher's 
shop, to tempt foolish youth with gaudy 
neck-ties, or to match ribbons for giddy girls 

But if I lift my mind as well as my eyes 
to the august bench, I reflect upon ite posi- 
tion and its influence, and upon the general- 
ly noble history of a free magistracy. Con- 
servative in its nature, and, like English lib- 
erty, broadening “slowly down from 
dent to precedent,” it has been the bulwark 
of that liberty, and has often really held the 
state against the king. What a power it is, 
iutrenched in the most reverend tradition 
and in the faith of man! It is easy, in any 
court of law, however obscure, by giving tbe 
imagination and memory play, to perceive 
that Hooker's famous sentence is simply 
true, and its rhetoric is so magnificent be 
cause its truth is so august. The judge. 
therefore, is in imagination, as often in fact 
&@ grave, majestic man of ripe age, of tranqu!! 
temperament, of great knowledge, of swift 
insight, and, above all, of impregnable reet:- 
tude. He isthe bulwark of the state. Wheo 
he gives, the whole edifice yields. 

8o I look from my little friend at the bar 
to the magistrate upon the bench, and. to my 
confusion, he is a little friend also. To mr 
horror, he is a prigor adandy. And if Ilook 
so sharply and closely as to sce into his cs- 
reer, I observe that he has not risen to the 
bench, nor in any honorable sense been called 
to it, but he has crawled to it, and he is still 
covered, not with the ermine of justice, bat 
with the slime of intrigue. If I gaze stead- 
ily, I see that he makes the bench a counter. 
and sells justice like merchandise. He is ix 
league with dishonest men, and if you will 
pay him money enough, be will betray everr 
Tight that he is set to guard. He pander 
to popular ignorance and prejudice, that be 
may gain the popular vote. Sworn to ad- 
minister the law made by all the people. bv 
does the will of bad individual men. He + 
one of the most dangerous of all our fellv«- 
travelers upon the great road. He is a mag 
istrate—a judge. He thiuke that he knows 
his place better than the rest of us. But the 
public honor and the public safety, if in bis 
presence you can see them, shake at him thre 
threatening finger and bid him know bis 
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place. Do you know what it is? It ie the 
prison and the shame to which he dooms 
Letter men. “How sweet an Ovid was in 
Murray lost!” But in Jetfreys Nero is found 
again. And the corrupt judge is as much 
worse than the brutal Jeffreys as poison is 
more deadly than a club. 

Thus, my dear Osric, if you do not know 
your own place, others do. We may deceive 
ourselves in this, but not so easily deceive 
others, Their eyes are not touched by the 
glamour of our conceit. There is Dredalua, 
who thinks himself born to soar upon the 
pinions of poetry. His place is in the em- 
pyrean. If you could read hie heart, you 
would see that he is sure of shining among 
the stars. He knows his place, poor boy, 
and he offers you his credentials. They con- 
sist of his verses. You are very sure that 
their place is the tire; but you are good-na- 
tured, and you amile and praise with as lit- 
tle actual falsehood as you can. It is very 
hard to do otherwise; very hard to mortify 
Deedalus by telling him the truth, even sup- 
posing that he would believe it to be the 
truth. For if you should exhort him to 
know his place, he would listen with respect, 
and reply that it ia what he wishes to do, 
and that he feels his place to be with Chau- 
cer and Milton. So he publishes his book, 
and a few friends puff it, and a few newspa- 
pers congratulate mankind upon the advent 
of a new poet; and that is the end of it. 
We all know his place to be that of an hon- 
eat clerk in some small grocery business. He 
thought otherwise. And are we not Deda- 
lust That is the question I ask myself. If 
you or I should be appointed interpreter to 
the Chinese mission, dear Osric, and it were 
an office of dazzling honor and of immense 
salary, should we not be very likely to be- 
lieve that it was our place, althongh we are 
as familiar with the Chinese as with the 
Choctaw? And when some old aunt of a 
newspaper, or public opinion iteelf, charged 
us to know our place, should we not reply, 
“Certainly, I am in it; and let those laugh 
that win.” 

I suppose that, after all, we really know 
our places, my dear boy, but that we do not 
always like them. The man who has merely 
learned the Greek alphabet knows that a 
professorship of Greek is not his place, but 
he wishes the honor aud the pudding. An- 
other man, who would teach a dancing-school 
well, is called to edit a newspaper, and al- 
though he knows that his real strength is in 
his feet, not in his head, he can not resist. 
He does not wish to teach misses and mas- 
tera to dance; he would rather teach their 
parents tothink. I hope that you have al 
ways properly pitied the poor lady in the 
story who was really a white cut. She knew 
that her place was under the table or by the 
fireside, sitting gravely erect, or wiping her 
nose with her paws. But fate compelled her 
to sit, beautifully clad, at her husband's ta 
ble, and talk rather than pur, and wipe her 
hips with a delicate napkin. She was the 
loveliest of wives, and be the happiest of 
men. But one day a mouse ran across the 
soft and sumptuous carpet, and iu a moment 
iny lady was on all-foura on the floor, and 
the mouse had disappeared. She knew her 
place, and in that instant taught the rest 
what it was, 

This exposure awaits us all. When we 
are out of place, however fine and imposmng 
it may be, and however fully we muy sem 
to fill it, we are always at the mercy of the 
truth. In the pretty game of puss in the 
corner, there comes a moment when one 
claps his hands, and all must run for a 
new corner, and somebody must lose. The 
little fellow in the coziest corner ia sud- 
denly left alone in the middle. So, in our 
greater game, Truth at times claps her hands, 
aud gays suddenly to the most dignified and 
solemn and secure among us, “ Know your 
place.” Then it is a mere fairy tale. Tho 
judge proves to be a robber; the open saint 
a vecret sinner; the great officer of state a 
bag of wind; and Cinderella in the kitchen 
a royal princess. ‘“ Kuow your place, boys,” 
anid my aunt: and stick to it, boys, what. 
ever it is, says her nephew, and your friend, 

AN OLD BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE WATTEAU MANTLE. 


HE most novel feature of the suit of which 

a cut pape: patiern is given this week is 
the Warteau mantle. This comfortable gar- 
ment has three seams in the back, making it fit 
snugly to the figure above the belt, while below 
lh Watteau pleats are added, giving it 
ae gracetul fall over the tournure. ‘This mantle 
may be made cither of the material of the suit, 
wartnly lined with flannel. or clxe of heavier fub- 
ric. when it will serve as a clonk with any suit. 
It is very handsome in tricot beaver cloth, ei- 
thez cypress green, deep blue, plum, or black. 
‘The colored cloth mantles are most admired 
when bordered with far, neually black marten. 
Black cloth is appropriately trimmed with fringe 
headed by two or three overlapping velvet folds, 
or else a plain bias band of trimming velours— 
an ottoman repped fabric, of silk face and linen 
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back, sold for $2 25 a vard. Soft flexible cam- 
el's- hair mantles, both gray and brown, are 
made by this pattern, and richly braided ; black 
cashmere is warmly lined, and embroidered, or 
trimmed with passementerie and guipure lace; 
and Lyons velvet cloaks of this design have quilt- 
ed silk lining, and are trimmed with beaded gal- 
loon, gimp, and fringe or lace. 

‘The Watteau pleats in the over-skirt are sim- 
ply folded into the belt, and draped by tapes be- 
low. The bias bands for trimming are lined 
with crinoline. ‘Ihese bands are not stitched 
on by machine. Each edge is turned under, 
the band is basted to the garment, and the stitch- 
es are tuken on the wrong side, and entirely con- 
cealed. 

‘The waist is a box-pleated blonse. Three 
broad pleats are preferred for woolen blouses , 
five pleats are used for thin linen and muslin 
waists, but are tou bulky under the belt when 
the material is thick. First sew the pleats in 
the cloth and prexs them flatly, then cut by 
blonse pattern, and line with paper muslin. A 
drawing-string beneath the belt is essential to 
keep the waist in position. The pleats are often 
embroidered or covered with braiding, and xume- 
times a Lias velvet fold is inserted, to appear be- 
yond the edge of each pleat. A broad square 
collar of the material, and sqnare enffs on the 
coat sleeves, are trimmed like the pleats. Black 
or colored cashmer> Siouses and fine flannel 
blouses are made by .ais pattern, and wor with 
varions xkirts, Some very tasteful black alpaca 
dresses have this waist with the over-skirt and 
under-skirt of the House Dress illustrated in /ta- 
zar No. 48. Vol. 1V. With standing pleatings 
of clear white muslin about the neck and hands, 
aneck-tie and hair ribbons .f becoming color, 
and a wide belt with massive jet buckle, an at- 
tractive toilette is arranged at small expense. 





THE TOQUE. 


The round hat most widely adopted this season 
is the Henri III. toque, with high soft crown, 
and slight brim tarned down all around. It ix 
worn on all occasions, and is considered ax dreasy 
as the most elaborate bounct. It is most avail- 
able when of black velvet, as it may be worn 
with anv dress, ‘The brim ix covered smoothly 
with velvet, the crown is a high, irregular puff, 
in careless fulds, and the space between the puff 
and brim is covered by alternate folds of velvet 
and fuille, or by a jet band or a band of ostrich 
fenthers. An nigrette and short feather tips, or 
a bird's wing, or slender cock’s plames and white 
heron’s feathers—sometimes all of these togeth- 
er—stand erect on the left side, adding to the 
height of the hat, and gi it a sugar-lonf ap- 
pearance. With this is worn a large three-cor- 
nered veil of clear net, edged with thread or du- 
chesse lace. Colored ostrich tips are added to 
tlack velvet toques for semi-dress occasions. 
For colored suits trimmed with gros grain the 
toque is of gros grain alxo, with a velvet brim. 
Vale blue or rose-colored toques with feather tips 
of the xame color are worn for full dress. Strings 
of faille ribbon are sometimes added, and the 
hat is transformed into a bonnet. Dull, lustre- 
less silk, with a little jet, makes a pretty toque 
for mourning. ‘These chapeaux are so simple 
that Indies are once more mnking their own bon- 
nets, as in the days of the fanchon. To look 
stylish such hats must be worn quite far back, 
showing the entire forehead. 

The mountaineer hat is in great favor this 
fall for children, both boys and girls, and for 
voung misses just in their teens. ‘This is the 
‘Tyrolean hat of two years ago, made of soft felt, 
with sloping crown crushed in at the top, a wide 
ribbon band, and game feathers for trimming. 
It is jaunty, and exceedinely becoming to round- 
faced, rosy-cheeked demoiselles, 





STREET SUITS, 


As the season advances, and new winter coe 


tumes appear on the street, the preference for 
black makes itself more visible. ‘Ten of every 
dozen well-liressed ladies promenading the Ave- 
nue are arrayed in black; and the same is true 
of the andiences xt fashionable theatres, con- 
certs, church, and, indeed, every where that la- 
dies most do congregate, except at the opera. 
Gilistening jet, fine laces, jewelry, feathers, and 
the lavender gray gloves relieve this favorite at- 
tire from any appearance of sombreness, One 
elegant snit, a polunnise and single shirt, is of 
alternate stripes (an inch wide) of black velvet 
and faille. A black velvet toque, solitaire dia- 
mond ear-ringa, and long lavender kid gloves 
were worn with this suit. Some of the richest 
Mack faille suits of the season, made by a modiste 
just returned from abroad, have the lower skirt 
escaping the ground, and trimmed to the knee 
in the following manner: On the edge of the 
skirt are three overlapping folds an inch wide, 
and falling over these are four bins frills, each a 
finger decp, two of them in scanty gathers, the 
intermediate ones laid in small pleats. The w 
per skirt, with apron front aud three straight 
back widths most bouffantly draped, is edged 
with three bias folds of velvet and a broad tassel 
fringe with netted bead heading. Passementerie 
ornaments loup the sides, ‘The basque has a 
double postilion, a pointed front, a vest outlined 
by velvet folds, and duchesse sleeves. A velvet 
Wattean manile is the wrap. It should be re- 
marked here that the lingeric worn with the rich- 
est black suits in the daytime is plain linen, or 
perhaps embroidered linen, or else standing mus- 
lin frills in the Marie Antoinette fashion. Laces 
detract from the elegant simplicity of these cos- 
tumes, and are reserved for home and evening 
tuilettes. 

Next to black, plum-color and dark brown 
suits are most often seen. Plam-colored serge, 
cashmere, or satine suits, with two skirts (trimmed 
with kilt pleating, bias bands, and fiinge); a 
box-pleated blouse-waist, and a mantle with one 
or two capes, warmly lined with flannel, are in 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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refined taste. When worn by blondes the neck- 
tie is pale blue; the rose-colored tie so becom- 
ing to brunettes is equally well worn with plum- 
color, 

BALL DRESSES, 


White tulle dresses are the favorite ball attire 
this season. These thin fabrics have regular 
trained skirt and tunic, The lower skirt is from 
sixty-five to seventy inches long behind, and about 
five yards wide. “Ihe foundation of this skirt is 
white taffeta wilk, and the tulle garniture covers 
it completely. Two such dresses, prepared for 
the Duke's ball at the Academy uf Music, are 
worthy of description, The first, made for a 
Russian lady of distinction, has a wide-fringed 
silk flounce underneath each of the pleated 
tulle flounces; a silk ruche covered with tulle 
is the heading for each flounce. ‘The tulle over- 
skirt ix caught op with sprays of acacia blos- 
soms, and the bertha is tulle folds and a fringe 
of acacins, The second, similarly made, is en- 
tirely without flowers, and is draped with many 
mull Lows of white fuille simply fringed on 
the edges. The sash is not ribbon, but is three- 
quarters of a width of silk, the edges fringed 
slightly, and draped to fall on each side. Some 
beautiful French dresses, imported for balls, are 
of tulle, faille, and crape combined. ‘The short 
skirt, usually white, is formed of alternate ruf- 
fles of pleated tulle and scantily gathered crnpe. 
The train, similar to that illustrated in last 
week's Bazar, in of faille, bordered with ruffies 
of the same, trimmed with crape and tulle 
folds. Sevres blue, pale rose, and flexh-colored 
trains are shown. ‘The low round corsage is of 
faille, with a pleated tulle bertha. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen, Scumacpur, and Vizro.gt. 








PERSONAL. 


Ovr friend Paci pv Cwatui.u has Just retarn- 
ed from a seven months’ tour through Sweden, 
Norway, and the regions of the midnight sun in 
capital health and spirits, and with a note-book 
full of memorics of reindeers and walruses, 
which he will discourse of to the lectare-going 
public this winter, and condense into a book fur 
the amusement of the young folks eome future 
Christmus, Meanwhile Harper & Brotuers 
have just published his ‘Land of the Dwarfe,”’ 
being the fourth of the series of wonder-books 
with which it is bis custom to delight the hearts 
ot children every year. 

—General Francis A. WALKER, of Maseacba- 
setts, the newly appointed Commissioner of In- 
dian Affaire, is a man of decided ability. During 
the war he won his brevet as a general. After- 
ward he took to teaching, and subsequently join- 
ed the editorial staff of the Springticld Jéepublic- 
an. He is spoken of as the kind of man who 
will never be invcigied into any jobbery or ques- 
tionuble proceeding connected with the public 
service. 

—Rvsxrw has given to the University of Ox- 
ford the sum of 000 as. an cndowment for the 
master of a echool of art, 

—General J Mrrepitn Reap, United States 
consnl-general at Purls, is the happy possessor 
of a breustpin which once Iny dormant on the 
manly sbirt- bosom of GzoRGE WasiincTon, 
From G. W. it fell to General Jackson. A. J. 
gave It to Josgpn Bonaparte. J.B. yrve it to 
Count De Girarpin. The count's son, to whom 
it descended, sent It to General Rgap as a suu- 
venir of the slege of Paris. 

—Judge RicuaRnson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treusury, is ubout to return to Washington, 
having nearly closed up the business of the xyn- 
dicate in London which he went out to attend to. 

—The new Mrs. Home, who is coming home 
with Mr Hog, is «nid to be descended from a 

rincely house, a petite brunctte, with little 
hands and feet, bigh-arcked instep, and nice 
Manner, She ia, moreover, strong in the three 
per cents, which generally makes home happy. 

—Probably the oldest editrexs in continuous 
service in the United Statcs is Mrs. Sanau J. 
Have, of Godey’s Lady's Book. She has touched 
eighty-four, and labors constantly at the work 
in which she bas been engaged for four-and-for- 
ty years. 

—Disrazwt has been elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glusgow, a ition that hus 
been held by Eouunp Burge, Sir Ropert PEEL, 
Lord Macatray, Lord Eciixtocn, Sir ARCHI- 
BALD ALISON, Lora PaLweERstTon, the Duke 
of Argyle, and Lord Lrtton. It is held only 
for two years, and is a place that, for the histor- 
ical honor and splendid reminiscences connect- 
ed with it, le almed at by the most eminent 
statesmen and scholars of Great Britain, The 
Lord Rector has to deliver an address, and noth- 
ing more, during bia term. These addresses are 
peoveruiall wood, aud we may, therefore look 
for something very tine from the ex-premier. 

—When ALgexis was shown into the very, 
very ind bedroom which the Committee on 
Grand Duke hed provided for him, and eaw the 
superb arrangement that had been contrived for 
im to slecp In, all 80 nicely fixed up with silk 
and eatin, he concluded that he could not stand 
that; so sent aboard the man-of-war, and had 
brought to him his simple, regular, naval, brasa- 
framed bed, about the dize of u hospital bed, and 
into that his imperial highness inserted himself 
when it became time for his imperial highness 
to take off his coat and things and go to bed. 
The committee bed wus too mucn for him. 
pia any body ever really sleep in one of these 
things? 

n the Ist day of October Inst the Rev. 
Hewry Bogen, the oldest living minister of the 
M. E. Church, officiated ut the Inying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Third M. E. church in Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. Sixty-eight years before, he 
preached the first Methodist sermon ever deliv- 
ered in that city, and organized the first socic- 
ty, consisting of six persone. 

—Kaiser WiLL1aM has conferred upon Miss 
Bare, of Richmond, Virginie, who was in Ea- 
rope during the war, a splendid cross of honor, 
in recognition of the services rendered by her to 
the sick and wounded soldiers, 

—The Speaker of the American Houee of Rep- 
resentatives reccives a salary double that of a 
member of the House. The Speaker of the Brit- 
ish Honse of Commons does much better than 
this. Purliament gives him a magoiticent resi- 

















dence, furnished and kept in repair at the pub- 
lic expense, and containing one hundred rooms. 
He receives a salary of $25,000, und on retire- 
ment fs created a viscount and has a pension of 
$20,000, which, on his death, passes to his son. 
— ALEXANDRE MANg, the junior partner of the 
famous French publishing house of Mame & Co., 
was elected to the National Assembly over Ev- 
Gene Rocuer, the ex-minister of NAPOLEON ILI. 
—Mr. Darwin will be rejoiced to learn that a 
New Zealand monkey has been discovered nurs- 
ing a human infant. 
_—Old STEPHEN GiraRD made this observa- 
tion, which may be pondered by young mer- 
chants: ** During my long commercial experi- 
ence I have noticed that no advantages result 
from telling one's business to others, except to 
create Jealousy or competition when we are for- 
tunate, and to gratify our enemies when other- 
wise.” He was never known to disrcgurd this 


per: 

aptain Breton, the African traveler, {3 
again in England, after several years’ absence— 
this time in South America. He is fresh as a 
daisy. The lithe, muscular, flesliless form, the 
thin, durk face, with the gleaming eyes, and the 
whole bearing of the man— sardonic, defiant, 
reckless—are exactly in keeping with the char- 
acter which his books and his adventures paint 
for him. He hae latterly been in rarely visited 
regions, and is about to print very wonderful 


things. 

—Mr. Rosert T. Lixcotx, only son of the late 
President, writes from Chicago to a gentleman 
in this city that the lawyers of that place are 
entirely without books, the library of the Law 
Institute and many large private law librarics 
having been consumed by the fire. Mr. Lix- 
cCoLN calls on bis brethren of the bar of New 
York to come to their assistance. 

—Dr. Wittarp PargeR, one of the foremost 
of our physiciuns, makes the astounding state- 
ment that one-third of all the deaths in New York 
city are the result, directly or indirectly, of the 
use of alcohol, and that in the last thirty-eight 
years 190,000 persons in this city have diced of its 
use, cither by themselves or their parcnte. 

—SPIELHAGEN, the German romancist, will 
come to the United States next spring, and Icc- 
ture on Shakspeare. 

—A son of Count Orvorr is said to be the 
ablest engineer In the Russian army—ounly twen- 
ty-six at that—and already a colonel. 

—Hiram Powers has been svujourning with 
his family for a brief season at Scarborough, En- 
gland. ic gocs immediately back to Florence 
to resume his old ‘‘trade.”” 

—Dr. Oviven Wenpe.t Hotes lives in a 
mansion chock-full of delightful memorics. It 
came into the session of Judye OLiver 
WeENDELL In 1807, who left it, at his death in 
1818, to bis daughter, Mrs. Homes, for whose 
uee he had purchased it. Some of the rooms 
are filled with ancient tables aud chairs ; but tle 
square box of an apartment ured by the poct's 
futher seems as solemn as were the discoancs 
of the pastor, while the extreme simplicity of 
other rooms, full of nooks and corners, rnd 
withal quaint and canny, is suggcetive of a more 
than Puritan plainncss. A few days after the 
battle of Lexington Gencral ARTEMUS WARD se- 
lected this house for his head-quarters, and here 
was planned the occupation of Bunker Hill and. 
the raid on the islands of Boston harbor. Warp 
pare a banquet to WasninxoTon in the long din- 

jng-room fronting on the cast side of the Com- 
mon. Patriotic songs were sung. Here, too, 
General WaRkEX rested on his way to thut but- 
tle in which he sacrificed his life, and whose re- 
mains now sleep In the Granary burying ground 
in Boston. The Homes estate has been re- 
cently purchased by Harvard College, and there 
{ig some talk of demolishing the old mansion to 
make room fora structure for college purposes. 

—Mr. Isaac W. EsGuanp, of the Sun, has 
been appointed a School Commissioner of this 
city, In place of Isaac Bett. Mr. ENGLAND has 
not only the industry and ability, but bas had a 
training in public affairs that admirably quall- 
fies him for the dutics of the place. 

—The Countess Bextinatti, who has been in 
this country for some months past, hus returned. 
to the Hague, where her husband Is Italian 
minister. ‘he countess wae well known in so- 
ciety here some years ago as Mrs. Bass, a very 
beautifal and accomplished woman, whose hus- 
band, a Southern plunter, died and Ieft her a 
large fortune. 

—In the ‘* Life and Letters of Miss Sedgwick,” 
just published by the Harpers, and one of the 
most charming booke of its class ever issued in 
this country, is the following * personal,” which 
will be read with special interest and pleasure 
by those who used to attend the “Old Park’’ 
Theatre forty years ago: S 

“ January 14, 1881. 


“T have been twice, dear Karr, to gee your beau 
ideal, the miraculous boy (Master Burke)! He is the 
only prodigy I ever saw. He fs eudowed with facai- 
ties that would make him pre-eminent at any age, 
that are prodigionsat his. He plays tragedy with great 
propriety, but he is too young for the lover and Romco 
—a beautifal Cupid wooing an overgrown Julict of 4 
certam He fu a true eon of the comic muse, and 
either in Looney M‘Twolter, a wild Irish boy, or in Sir 
Abel Bandy, a simple, kind-hearted, hen-pecked, wild 
projector of {mprac eable improvements, OF a the Pro- 
tean boy in the ‘ March of Intellect’ (a farce written 
for him), he is incomparable. But what would delight 
you are his musical attuinmente. He {is said by com- 
tent jadges to play the violin better than Srocra. 
fa would be a wonderful acquisition if he had no 
other; and the best of it is, that, when he is commend- 
ed for ip ibe says, with great modesty, ‘That any body 
might play as Well who would practice as much.’ To 
me it R very intereeting to sce the intenee interest 
with which the orchestra listen to him, and to hear 
thelr leader cry, with all bis heart, ‘Bravo!’ Indeed, 
the actors seem often to forget every thing but his 
presence and powers, My dearchild, f would not turn 
your bead with this dramatic geniue, but I think we 
owe, and we can not hel; paying. @ tribute of admira- 
tion to such beautiful gilts Heaven, and it may etim- 
ulate your own efforts to know what acquiritione may 
be made by intense asefduity. His brief life must 
have been a continued study. But there fs a ead re- 
verse to this picture; and when I see him come on in 
his own character, jo hie ‘ket and trowscra, apc 
equsre collar and frill, his alr ebining hair brushed 
smoothly down, and feel that his youth and innocence 
are in a tainted atmosphere, that he is exposed to mor- 
al death, that his fine powere are almost eure to be 
blasted by euch unnataral excitement and overdoing: 
that the rich bud must perish, 1 could weep—to 
the trath, I Aave wept over him.” 

in a foot-note Miss SEDGWICK says: 

“ Tt 1s pleasant to say that this melancholy prophecy 
was never fulfilled, and that ‘Master Bunxr, Being 
Be Rocce Saad Hoe in New Forks 

le honest natare, is now living et 
Borel cater by all who know bim, both as @ man 
and a mi ic - 











Lambrequins for Brackets, Waste-paper Baskets, 
etc., Figs. 1-3, 

Tue lambrequin, Fig. 1, is worked on cloth with a braiding of 
silk sontache, or else with black woolen sontache on wash mate- 
rials, such as piqué or drilling. In the latter case button-hole 
stitch the outer edge before sewing on the sontache.. For workin; 
on cloth, the color of the soutache should either form a lively cong 
trast with the material, or be one tone lighter than the foundation. 

The lambrequin, Fig. 2, which is pinked in scallops on the out- 
er edge, is worked on crimson cloth in the Turkish style; with an 
application figure of black velvet, and chain stitch, cord, satin 
stitch, and point Russe embroidery. In choosing the colors it is 
to be observed that bright blue and corn-color or gold must be 
used lavishly. 

The lambrequin, Fig. 3, is made of claret cloth, ornamented 
with a grape leaf in application of gray cloth in two shades. The 
outer edge of this leaf is edged with narrow gold braid, which is 
sewed on with black silk. The remainder of the trimming is 
worked, as shown by the illustration, in point Russe, chain stitch, 
and herring-bone stitch, with gray or maroon saddler’s silk and 
coarse twisted gold thread, which is sewed on with black silk. 
After finishing the work cut away the material along the chain 
stitch row, which forms the outer edge. 


[DeEcEmBeR 16, 1871.- 





LAMBREQUINS FOR BRACKETS, WASTE-PAPER BASKETS, ETC. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
‘VienerTss ror HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Scir_ror Grrr rrow Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From Fig. 3.—Surr ror Bor Frou 


& To 8 YEARS onp, 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 3 to 5 YEARS oLp. 


SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese pretty vignettes are worked on cambric or fine linen in 
satin stitch, half-polka, and knotted stitch. When used as initials 
for ornamenting album-covers, port-folios, etc., the vignettes should 
be worked with colored saddler’s silk or fine gold thread and gold 
beads on velvet or leather. 


Buits for Children from 2 to 12 Years old. 

Fig. 1.—Over-skirt and basque-waist of maroon empress cloth, 
trimmed with folds. and: frills of the material. Under-skirt of 
brown and black striped velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Pleated skirt and jacket of blue velveteen, bound with 
blue satin. 

Fig. 3.—Olive green jacket and trowsers, trimmed with black 
velvet bands. -The trowsers are gathered below the knee with an 
elastic band, and trimmed down the sides with velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Skirt and. over dress of gray poplin, trimmed with 
scalloped folds bound with blue velvet. Swiss muslin pleated 
blouse. 

Fig. 5.—Basque and skirt of deep bluc cashmere, trimmed with 
flounces and fringe. 

Fig. 6.—Jacket and trowsers of navy blue cloth, with black 
gros grain bretelles, belt, and binding, and black silk buttons. 

! 





Fig. 4.—Surr ror Gre From Fig. &.—Surt ror Gm From Fig. 6.—Surr ror Bov Frou 


10 To 12 Years onp. 4 To 6 YRARs OLD. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Grar Portin Scit. The skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material, and the 
over-skirt and basque with gros grain strips of 
a darker shade and white lace. Gray gros 
grain sash. 

Fig. 2.—Viovet Sirk Dress, trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the material and a braid- 
ing of violet silk cord. 

Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS 
oLp. Skirt of blue cashmere. Over-skirt and 
peasant waist of striped poplin, trimmed with 
folds and tabs of blue silk. Cambric blouse 
with long sleeves. Blue silk sash. 

Fig. 4.—Faws-cocorep Casuwere Dress. 
The skirt is trimmed with ruffles of the material 
and with bias strips of silk of a darker shade. 
The trimming for the over dress consists of 
strips and revers of silk, and side-pleated rv 
of the material. 
Bows and sash 
of brown silk 
ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Suir 
FOR Cmip 
FRoM | To 2 
Years op. 
White alpaca 
dress, braided 
with white silk 
cord. Sash of 
blue gros grain 
ribbon. 








PARIS 
MODES. 


‘Frou ort Own 
SORRESPUNDEXT.) 
ARIS is re- 
suming its 
Normal activi- 
ty, and this not 
with — teverish 
haste, but slow- 
v and surely. 
n the course of 
December the 
laggards willall 
have returned, 
and the season 
will be fairly in- 
augurated with 
the New-Year. 
The coming 
winter will be 
an interesting 
one in Paris; 
for there will 
be witnessed » 
kind of tourna- 
ment, the prize 
of which is a 
crown. Allthe 
Faubourg St. 
Germain, the 
land of the Le- 
gitimists, who 
have lived so 
long in obsca- 
rity, waiting for 
their time to 
come, will re- 
vive, give fétes, 
collect its for- 
ces, and watch 


are 
ready to frater- 
nize with ever 
one, even wit 
the Commune 
and — Interna- 
tional In a 
word, all are 
paying conrt to 
the sovereign people, to obtain of them a completo 
abdication in favor of Henri V., Louis Phili| 
II., or even of Napoleon IV., however imp 

ble the success of the latter may seem. 

The fashions are as uncertain and composite 
as the political situation, attempting to fuse the 
most opposite styles. Suits are still worn with 
the ander-skirt touching the ground, without, 
however, abandoning trained skirts ; only these 
are confined exclusively to dinner and evening 
dresses. Over-skirts are worn with trained dress- 
es, unless the latter are richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, in which case basques with very long 
skirts take the place of over-skirts. The em- 
broidery is worked with silk on silk, silk and 
wool, or all-wool fabrics ; or with soutache on all 
kinds of material, including velvet. Embroidery 
is in high favor, and is seen on morning dresses 
as well as on trained and bridal costumes. 

As to dresses for the morning, matinées, and 


all occasions before dinner, the prettiest are 
made of cashmere or drap de France. ‘Ihe com- 
bination that js at once the most simple and ele- 
| gant iy a skirt trimmed with three bands cut in 
small points on the under edge, and edged with 
a satin piping of the same shade; above each 
band is a satin piping. ‘The over-skirt is rather 
long, and is cut in points on the under edge like 
| the bands, and edged with a satin piping in the 
| same manner. ‘I'he waist is made with long 
| basques, which are pleated in the back, as the 
| over-skirt is not draped behind, but only on each 
| side, under the arms. 
| _ ‘The woolen stuffs most worn are light cloth in 
: all shades, double cashmere and vigogne; and in 
| mixed fabrics, Irish poplin. For suits, velveteen 
' is worn more than velvet; it is much less expen- 
| sive, and produces the same effect. ‘The coarse 
soutache that is used for embroidering woolen 
garments is made of the same thread that is em- 





such pretty trimmings for brown, dark green, 
black, and dark gray. The whole suit—skirt 
and over-xkirt—is also made of silk, bordered 
with a wide band of velvet, and for the street a 
small half-titting jacket is added, of velvet like 
the trimming. Persons in delicate health and 
afraid of cold wear, over velvet polonaises or 

| redingotes, a kind of carrick, or coachman’s cape, 
of the same velvet, composed of three capes, 
ranged one above the other and wadded, and 
covering the bust from the neck to the waist. 
‘This carrick is separate from the pulonaise, and 
can be worn or thrown off at pleasure. 

Hoop skirts no longer exist entire ; they are cut 
in two perpendicularly, the front is suppressed, 
and the back is worn ona belt. ‘They are either 
furnished with steel springs, or made of stiff 

! muslin floanced from the top to the bottom. 


Ronnd hats are not worn at all in the winter, | 
except by children and misses under fifteen: | 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


| ployed for alpaca; it is consequently glosey, and 
more suitable than silk for embroidering woolen. 

Mixed toilettes are composed with a silk or 
velvet skirt and poplin or wool over-skirt and 
waist. Neutral tints are most in vogue for all 
dresses worn in the daytime—black, brown, 
pain-brilé, hanneton, gray, Havana brown, Turk. 
ish tobacco, etc. Such a thing as a bloe or green 
dress, or of any decided color, is unheard of; 
and if by chance one is met in the street, the 
wearer is set down at once a8 a country-woman, 
who does not know how to dress. All bronze 
shades are very mach in fashion. 

Costumes designed for ceremonious visits are 
composed of a faye skirt with mixed velvet trim- 
mings of the same color, and a large, bouffant 
Polonaise or redingote of the same velvet, edged 
with a band of fur. This season no kind of fur 
is banned by fashion, not even chinchilla, which 
has been so long abandoned, and which makes 


but the bonnets are as round and as high as 
the round hats. They are trimmed with lace 
ruches, feathers, rosettes, and ribbons, and are 
made of dark velvet of the same shade as the 
trimmings, black, brown, or gray felt, or lace and 
velvet. Almost all, even for full dress, are of 
dark colors, and the elegance consists cnet in 
having the bonnet exactly match the color of the 
dress with which it is worn, 

For the opera and theatre young married la- 
dies and young girls may wear princesse over 
dresses of white muslin, with high or heart- 
shaped waists and full sleeves, simply hemmed 
on the bottom, or scalloped and edged with nar- 
row lace. These are always worn over high or 
heart-shaped silk dresses. The full sleeves are 
trimmed with bows of ribbon to match the ba- 
yadére sash, almost as wide as a scarf, which is 
tied round the waist at the side or behind at 
pleasure. These over dresses are worn over 








plain foulard as well as silk, of gray, light green, 
blue, pale pink, or lilac tints, For full evening 
dress nentral shades will be worn in preference to 
decided colors, which are considered less stylish. 
Little change has been made in the mode of 
dressing the hair. Certain young girls have 
abandoned the chignon, and wear their hair in 
braids rolled around the head and fastened with 
large Italian pins of gilt or silvered metal or jet. 
‘This coiffure is only intended for the house or 
evening, as the pins could not find room under 
the present bonnets, which are not even intended 
to lodge an entire head, much less any additional 
ornament. Emxmecixe Raywonrp, 





A SIBERIAN BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Ape object which most iuterested: me at that 
moment (my appetite having been'consider- 
ably’ sharpened 
by the fresh 
morning air) 
was the well- 
spread table 
that stood at 
the farther end 
of the room, 
crowned with a 
steaming tea- 
urn, 

which 
ed a multitude 
of good things 








th 

an 

ury in the heart 
of this desolate 
region. Prop- 
ped against the 
urn stood 





enormous loaf 
of rye bread, 


















looking li a 
brown hassock 
set on end, aud 

ita huge 
earthenware jar 
brimming with 
rich, fragrant 
honey. Onone 
side of the table 
figured a gigan 
tie bear-ham, 
the very ht 
of which carried 


me back to the 
shadowy forests 
aud snug litde 
hamlets of Nor- 





way and Fin- 
Janc on the 
othe an im- 
mense smoked 


fish, looking in 
its present con- 
dition very 
much like froz- 
en leather, but 
in reality, 
knew by expe- 
rience, ‘*much 
+ better than it 
was bonnie ;” 
while the corpu- 
lent tea-pot, en- 
throned 
them all on the 
“perch” of the 
urn, puffed out 
its round cheeks 
and turned up 
its short thick 
nose in the air, 
as if snuffing 
the good cheer. 
All this abun- 
dance harmon- 
ized admirably 
with the appear- 
ance of the bux- 
om, jolly-look- 
ing matron who 
here played the 





above 





part of ‘‘Au- 
tocrat of the 
Breakfast - Ta- 
ble.” In the 
whole village 
there was no 
better house- 


keeper or kind- 
er hostess than 
Tatiana Grigo- 
rierna Semion- 
noff; and as she 
now came for- 
ward to greet 
me, with a hos- 
pitable smile on her healthy sunburnt face, and 
her strong compact figure set off by a simple 
gray dress trimmed with fur, she might have 
passed for the incarnation of some well-fed na- 
tional saint, with the steam of the tea-urn curl- 
ing round her head ina kind of glory. Ter love- 
ly daughter, with her large brown eyes dancing 
with mischievous mirth, pearly teeth displayed 
by her roguish smile, and glossy locks that rip- 
pled over her shoulders, would have charmed 
any artist from the Caspian to the Atlantic. She 
was dressed in a dark frock of coarse thick cloth, 
fastened at the waist by one of those gaudy crim- 
son scarfs in which all Russians delight ; and her 
only ornaments were a scarlet ribbon passed 
through her hair, and the small silver cross that 
hung round her neck. We sat down to our 
morning meal—as merry a party, I'll answer for 
it, as were gathered that day between the Obi 
and the Amoor. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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family circle from the neighbors’—though we all 
knew he was Johnny Guptill, we knew no more, 
knew nothing but that be was cleanly clad and 
happy. To our inquiry as to where he lived, he 
said, ‘Oh, down along. Sing, Loro; sing ‘John- 
ny comes marching home!’”—quite astute enough 
not to be discovered in these raids of his on a 
strange household. We learned, though, after a 
while, that he lived not far away, and was the 
son of a worthy man who drove one of the city 
teams—a string of four magnificent black horses, 
as much objects of Johnny's pride as though his 
futher owned them. 

“I suppose your mother thinks the world of 
you," I said, one day. The vibratory motion of 
Johnny's hend answered as plainly as words, 
“‘T'll bet she does!” but he vouchsafed nothing 
further. 

‘* And what does your father do?” piped dear 
old grandma from her corner, in the same con- 
nection. 

‘* Drives a team!” said Johnny, nowise senti- 
mental, and intent on scratching Loro’s head, 
while squeezing the patient cat which he held 
by the heels in his left arm. 

“* Are you the baby ?” I asked, presently. 


That fired Johnny. A baby, indeed! You 
might as well have called him a girl! 
“* Baby!” said he, with a broad laugh. ‘I'm 


‘mosta man. We've got no baby.” 

‘Dear me!” I said. ‘‘ What a dismal house 
—a house without a baby !” 

‘We're going to have one,” answered John- 
ny, stoatly , and more he would not. 

One night, Johuny having delaved so long 
racing with Dash and the other dogs that the 
evening was already purple, I felt obliged to go 
home with him, nobody else being handy ; and 
holding my fingers tightly, he led me to a neat 
little house, with a wide entry-way running 
through it into a little garden that, in the fall, 
would be thick with peaches and pears and 
grapes. 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘that is where you get your 
cheeks.” 

“No I don't,” said Johnny. 
heaven.” 

A woman came to the door—a pretty, fair- 
faced woman, wrapped in a shawl, though it 
was such pleasunt weather: at least she would 
have been pretty if she had not been so down- 
cast. She might have bad one of those apple- 
blossom faces originully, | thought; and there 
were Johnny's beautiful wide-open eves in it; 
but its lines were drawn and haggard, though she 
could hardly have been twenty-five years old; 
and her hair was combed back plainly and twist- 
ed, as if she had no heart in any thing. She 
gave me a lugubrious stare, and took Johnny's 
arm without a word, led him into one of the 
rooms, and shut the door. 

It was not a warm reception; but my arms 
were full of Johnny's treasures, cherished sticks 
and stones and strings, and I lingered a moment 
to deposit them inside the entry. As I did so 
& man stepped from a back-room, a towel in his 
hand, with which he was polishing off his herd 
and neck—a man as upright as a pine-tree, with 
a dark, noble face, on which a worried look 
came and went, as if some sore trouble contend- 
ed with natural buoyancy. 

‘Thank you a thousand times, ma'am,” said 
he, in Johuny's own cordial way, ‘for bringing 
home my boy. I was just coming for him, for 
I knew pretty well from his talk where he must 
be. He thinks an awful sight of your Poll and 
the dogs, and of all of you, ma‘am.” And he 
gave me his wet hand. “You mustn't mind my 
poor woman,” he said. ‘She's strange—she’s 
a little strange; at times she’s apt to be. She'll 
be all right by-and-by, and thank you as much 
as [ do for letting that little rogue amuse him- 
self at your house so much.” 

It was not long after that Johnny, standing 
with his nose blue and flat as an oyster against 
the pane of an unopened window, cried out, as 
if he had discovered a planet, ‘ ‘There's my fa- 
ther!” and I saw Mr. Guptill's term in the street 
by our gate, on some road-making business of 
the city's, 

‘* How is your wife now ?” I asked him, as he 
looked up and grinned at Johnny. 

“Oh!” he answered, the troubled look shut- 
ting down over his face again, ‘‘ she’s strange 
still; she’s alittle out. She's got funcies, ma'am; 
yesterday she thought she was in a settlement 
on the Great Salt Desert, and must get back to 
people. And to-day she thinks she’s in prison. 
It's hard, ma’am,” he said, resting on the long 
shovel with which he scattered the stones in the 
road, handsome and stately as any old knight 
leaning on his spear; ‘it’s hard just now,” he 
added, as if regretting any thing so much like 
complaint. ‘It won't be long, the doctor says. 
She'll be all right by Christmas. But it makes 
a gloomy house, and a sad home for Johnny. 
You're good to him, ma'am; you're—” But 
here Mr. Guptill abruptly turned away, without 
another word, and I presently heard him relieve 
his feelings by swearing at his horses like a pi- 
rate, though he snapped his whip in the air all 
the same. 

Later that day, in my afternoon walk, I saw 
Johnny trudging along behind a drove of cows, 
having begged the deputyship from the proper 
herdsboy, who followed leisurely on the sidewalk 
as the tiny drover urged the great beasts befure 
him—so bright and busy, so rosy and dimpled, 
half wrapped, too, in the cloud of dust through 
which he scnffled along, that I could only think 
of the little god Mercury when he stole the oxen 
of Apollo, At the head of his street, though, I 
contrived to separate him fiom this prond task, 
and carry him home to his mother, for I thought, 
thongh T might be of no other benefit to her, I 
might help her as one woman's sympathy helps 
another, and Johnny was good middle ground. 
to I walked in with my prize, and, saluting her 
ly name, spoke brightly to take her unawares, 


“T got ‘em in 





which temporarily conquered the hysteria, and 
let me see her real nature in the moment she 
forgot herself. 

It was a dreary room enough that she sat in 
—sweeping, dusting. scouring, were forgotten 
arts there, you would have said. Nevertheless, 
it looked as though once it had been kept trim 
as a flower bed, for there were pretty home- 
made brackets on the walls, and some little pic- 
tures cut from books and framed in rude passe- 
partout, and a wreath of last year's autumn 
leaves above the speckled glass; in the window 
bung all the withered tracery still of a dead ivy 
that at some time had been trained with care; 
while on the upper shelves of an open closet I 
could see the best dishes ranged artistically, only 
those of every-day use were dumped in unwashed 
heaps upon the lower shelves, and cobwebs 
strung themeelves along the whole. 

Mrs. Guptill herself sat on a low chair by the 
empty fire-place, unkempt, unclean, trotting one 
foot up and down in an endless journey, the old 
shawl on her shoulders, the despairing look on 
her face. 

‘Here's this darling little Johnny of yours,” 
I said: ‘I found him driving home such a herd 
of cows, in such a whirlwind of dust! Ob, 
Johnny Guptill, nobody'd have to look at you 
twice to see what you are made of!” 

“He is a little darling!” she said, looking up 
at me as pleased as possible, the color on her 
cheek, and her eyes lighted up for an instant. 
“Oh, my goodness! what a face!” she laughed. 
**Go wash it, you little pig!) And then she 
caught him in her arms, and kissed him till she 
all but smothered him, Johnny spasmodically re- 
turning the hugs, and alternating them with 
struggles to get away. 

“Oh, what cheeks !” snid the mother. 

‘Whether they are made of dust or made of 
peaches, there never were any sweeter,” said I, 
as Johnny ran and held them up to me. 

“Oh, husband says you're so good to him!” 
she exclaimed. ‘* I suppose it’s von. And I'm 
—lI'm go bad!” And suddenly she burst into a 
flood of tears, and cried ont, conscious, as hys- 
terical people are wont to be, “Oh, all my 
trouble is back on me!” 

“* My dear,” said I, “ you haven't any trouble. 
Don’t speak so: you are only tired. Just think 
of what a happy woman you are, with such a 
husband and with Johnny.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” she exclaimed—‘“‘ don't 
talk to me about Johnny! I get up in the night 
—I look at him; I think what must happen to 
him in this world: it’s dust and ashes—oh, it’s 
dust and ashes! and I should put him out of it— 
ob, [ should put him out of it—if John didn't 
catch me back. and hold me fust till I shut my 
eves and pretend to be asleep. But I never am 
asleep. Ican't sleep! 1 hear the keys rattle in 
the night—all night those juiler's keys—” 

* Poor John!” I said. ‘He must be very 
sorry for you. It’s hard for him too—it makes 
one so low-spirited to come home to a sick per- 
son, with no one to clear up or brighten any 
thing.” 

‘*T know it,” said she, drearily. ‘‘I'm afraid 
he'll take to drink. I can't help it.” 

“Suppose you let me stir round and put things 
to rights,’ 1 suggested, “‘and get him a good 
hot supper?” 

‘* He gets his own supper!” said she, sudden- 
ly—her mood inexplicably changing—folding 
her arms, and with a wicked sort of determiua- 
tion in her voice. 

“*He must be almost as tired as vou are,” I 
urged, ‘‘when he gets home from driving those 
four huge horses"—for I fancied the horses might 
possibly be as much objects of pride with her as 
with Johnny. 

“Yes, they are splendid animals,” she replied, 
a little softened. ‘* And Juhn does drive them 
as if he knew a charm. But there!” and she 
was on the point of relapsing. 

“*Come,” I said, ‘*let me help you a little. I 
should like to get something nice to eat fur dear 
little Johnny, and you're so tived. Shall 17” 

“«I'm sure,” responded Mrs. Guptill, “I don't 
care what you do. It's no house of mine, for 
you to ask me. It’s a jail. One's as good right 
as another. I suppose you paid your taxes?” 
with a suspicion that, after all, it might be au 
almshouse. 

And, with this sort of permission, I took off 
my bonnet, pinned up my gown, and flew around 
there for an hour as I should have thought I was 
killed to do at home. In that time, though, 
with Johnny's little blundering, bothering help— 
for the rogue really seemed to understand xome- 
thing of what it meant, and left his Hy-catching 
in order to trip me up, and be under my heels 
like a kitten—I had the room reduced to com- 
parative order and superficial neatness, a table 
cleanly spread, and two or three smoking dishes 
ready for Mr. Guptill’s return. I talked to ber 
cheerily all the time I moved about, but she was 
muttering to herself, Ouce I heard her say, as 
if still dwelling on the thonght, ‘A jail—a dun- 
geon! But I'm not going to stay in it long, I 
can tell you that much! Not any longer than 
it takes me to break out of it!” _By-and-by, as I 
passed, she was whispering, ‘If I could just re- 
member where mother is!”—her mother had been 
dead a dozen years, I learned. And at last she 
looked up at me with the wildest and most puz- 
zled face. ‘*I tell you,” she said, ‘‘ something's 
going to happen to me! I’ve told John, and he 
langhs! He don’t care; he laughs! But it 
hangs over me like a cloud. I walk with my 
head in it.” And sbe hid her face in her shawl 
again. 

«Why, it’s your baby, dear." snid I.‘ You're 
a little nervous now, that’s all; but you'll soon 
be over it, you know. I wonder—” 

She turned and surveyed me with a superh 
sort of scorn in her flashing eyes. ‘* Well, vou 
are a touch above!” she said. ‘*Do you sup- 
pose I shouldn’t know as much nbout that as any 





body else? There's nothing of the sort coming 
here, unless it comes in a basket tied to the door- 
bell!" And I saw the poor thing had no real 
idea of her situation whatever. 

I brought her a cup.of tea and some toast, 
and by constant urging had her eat it all fhe 
paused in drinking the lust of the tea. ‘‘ He savs 
you're dreadful good to Johuny,” ehe marmar- 
ed. ‘‘I don't know what you're so good to me 
for, unless”"—and here a new idea seemed to 
strike her with force, furious force—‘ unless 
you're looking after John when I'm gone. Now 
you just go along yourself! He shu'n't find vou 
here. You're a great sight too good for him. 
And you can’t have my John, for all your good- 
ness!” And nothing would pacify her, in epite 
of my fifty years and gray curls, till I took my 
bonnet and left the place. 

I did not feel, thongh, as if it were right to be 
daunted by the vaguies of a flighty womun, and 
in such a case us this; and in a few days I went 
down there again, carrying some jelly, with little 
eggs of blanc-mange in it, for an excuse. Bat 
she must have seen me coming; for I heard the 
bolt slip snappishly just as I mounted the door- 
step, and so came back with my trouble for my 
pains. 

But, for all that, I now and then. as the dars 
went by, sent down little messes by Johuny, who 
always bronght the bowls back uicely washed, 
thongh I've no doubt his father washed them— 
and Johnny's face bezides. ‘We don't hare 
dinner down home now,” the child whixpered 
once to me; “my mother, she won’t make din- 
per any more,” And then, in a queer sort of 
innocent pride, as if repentant of his confession, 
and determined at any rate not to profic by it, 
thongh I don't know where such a baby could 
have come by it, he refused to touch donghnate 
or chicken wings; and I could only get him to 
drink a glass of milk by taking every other sip 
with him; and nothing any of us could do was 
of avail to make him use the long-deserted high 
chair at our table. Johnny's dear cheeks were 
not 60 chubby in a ‘n.onih’s time as they had 
heen, though I think the balance is cast in their 
favor again by this time. 

One bright, bine, red-leaved day—it was to- 
ward the last of October—Mr. Guptill came up 
for the delaying Johnny, walking with hang- 


ing head and a totally dispirited air. ‘ My 
rt woman's gone,” said he to me. 
“What?” I cried, horrified. ‘* Gone?” sup- 


posing he meant she was dead. 

“she’s gone: she's run away,” he answered. 
“She's left a letter saying so, suying she couldn't 
stay. I don’t know where she’s gone—down the 
railroad or across the fields. She's no friends to 
go to, you know. I've set the police to work; 
Ive got criers out; I've searched the wharves; 
but she’s not been there. My heart misdoubts 
me. A poor, crazy thing out in the world alone!” 
and the hand, flinging off tears, trembled like a 
leaf. 

“* But crazy people are very cunning, you re- 
member,” suid I at last; ‘perhaps she is the 
safest ro.” 

“*T thought of that,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, I thought 
of that. For when I got home and found ber 
gone, and that letter saying so, dreary as the 
ylace was to me,” he said, with a shaking voice, 
““T see it has been as pleasant as a palace with 
her in it to what it is without her; avud—and I 
just sat down and gavé up. You see, it made 
the whole creation black.” And if the man broke 
down entirely then, I don't know the man that 
wonldn't. ‘* However.” said he, presently, ‘* soa 
must excuse my making « fool of myself.” 

“ But what will you do vourself?” | asked. 

“Tl do what I can. I'll take Johnny on the 
team with me. I let her have him, thinking 
"twould do her good. The worst of it is,* he 
cried, suddenly, ‘‘that I can’t look after her! 
If she’s not found in some brook, or hurt by 
tramps, or lying starved in the fields, I'm seeing 
her wake up with her baby beside her, aud the 
spell still on her, and making away with it; and 
then—oh, good God!—they'll be having my Aune 
up for murder!” 

“Oh no, no,” said I. ** You must remember 
there is a special providence for such cases.” 

“*T don’t believe it, ma‘am,” enid he. “I've 
heard of them; but they ain't true.” 

“* Weel, ut all events,’ I answered him, ‘you 
know that God, who took care of her under your 
roof, can take just as good care of her under the 
roof of this Indian-summer sky, or wherever she 
may be.” 

But he only wrang my hand, and walked away 
with Johnny. 

The next day the advertisements for the lost 
woman were out, the police were on the alert, 
the posters were broadcast on every fence for 
forty miles, you might say; for I added some 
means of my own to the slender and almost ex- 
hausted ones of Mr. Guptill. But notbing came 
of it, and the poor man, growing every day more 
gaunt and wretched, was at last fairly desperate, 
And no wonder, when you think of what a Kife 
he led, tied to his task by day, but tormented 
by all sorts of horrible suspicions, and with those 
desolate rooms to take his child home to at night. 
Johnny cried for his mother when going to ted, 
but by day he was too busy with the team and 
its four great horses tu miss any thing, fur too 
busy to remember Loro and the dogs; and I 
should not have seen him at all if, taking a'lvan- 
tage of my years and my murried sous, I had 
not run down several evenings and made the 
bed, and dusted the rooms, and spread the table 
with a basket of nourishing food Nancy or my 
girls had put np for me to tke. But, after ali, 
what was I, a miserable old woman, in his house 
for half an hont. and the-light and life of that 
honse, his love, his Johnny's mother, geome out 
of it to die by the ruad-side! He sat sill, and 
cursed himself for his powerlessness to do nu’ e. 

So the long November days crept by; the 
long, lonesome evenings; the wild nights, when 
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the winds were up and away like a wail of lost 
spirits; when the whole year was darkest and 
dreariest, and at its lowest ebb; when he sat 
beside his fire, his heart bursting; when he lay 
awake and longed and listened till it seemed to 
him, with the beating and rustling of his breast, 
that her head must be beside him there on the 
pillow, Sometimes then, I know, he rose and 
left Johnny in the dark up stairs, and locked the 
door behind hin, and roamed all night along 
the moon-lit highways and by-ways, half dis- 
tracted, to find what it was impussible he should, 
coming back, like a worn ghost of himself, by 
daybreak, to his crying child and weary work. 
A), it was a bitter month to the man! 

And his father's grief and pain infected John- 
ny. When the horses had become something 
of aa old story, and he returned to his former 
love, teasing Loro to sing again, he was strange- 
ly still and silent, and more than once I saw the 
slow tears coursing down his cheeks, 

“Paint like this down home,” said Jubnny, 
as he saw the girls hanging round my chair 
while I stoned the raisins and sliced the citrun 
one day. ‘‘'There ain't any mother there.” A 
bunch of raisins, stuffed into his pocket by sheer 
force, reconciled him soon to life, though. But 
it was only an hour afterward that, Dash hav- 
ing hurt his feelings by tumbling him too rough- 
ly in his play, I saw the little lad pick himself 
up and walk away to a seat, and, after sitting 
there with a swelling sense of wrong, put up his 
little lip, and cry out all at once, I want—I 
want my mother!” Poor little lad, I did the 





best FE could for him with my full hands, as his 
Warm overcoat and car-lippets tell to-day; but, 
arer all, the best was nothing, and my love was 


Dot mother’s love. 

Well—it was the night before Thanksgiving : 
the coldest night, it seems to me, that [ ever 
knew. Sotne lucal cold «nap, I fanev, as I did 
not bear of any anusual weather elsewhere. But 
the winduws were thick with frost, though a 
Taging tire filled the furnaces; and when the 
overcast night came with a pall of star-hiding 
cloud, it felt as if the very air, still and cold as 
death itself, were frozen. ‘There seemed to be 
something supernatural abroad that night, I re- 
member—perhaps because of the absence of 
enuw—for the hurd, bare earth, the black weath- 
er, the awful cold, were all a horror. 

We were guing to roast a little turkey for 
Johnny, to be taken to the house hot, with its 
vegetables, on the next day: but I thought I 
would run down a moment with a basket of oth- 
er goodies —a cold fowl and a pudding; and 
against every body's remonstrances I bundled 
and veiled myselt, and went along with basket 
and lantern us fast as my old feet would travel. 
I felt as if that heart-broken man, on such a 
night as that, mnst know he had friends and 
éymipathy, 

He had a good fire when I went in, half crying 
with the cold myself, and his rouin was really as 
bright as a new cent; for, he said, he thought 
it wasn’t the fuir thing by Johnny to let him sec 
nothing but trouble; and he was cutting jack- 
straws for the child, who sat up at the table, re- 
ceiving cach new one with plaudits. But every 
few moments the man rose nervously and went to 
the window, and scraped a place to look out; he 
wouldn't have the curtain dropped; he had 
burned a lamp in that room all night every night 
for more than a month, and more than once he 
went to the door and looked out there, letting in 
® perishing blast of air. ‘*Oh, poor girl! my 
poor Aune!” he would say to himself, with a 
sigh that was a groan, coming back. 

But { was sure that, whatever the trath might 
be, he must be sustained by encouragement till 
he had gotten used to it, and so I touk # parcel 
from under my ~hawl and opened it on the table. 

It was my little ‘Tom's wardrobe, preserved 
with care this ten years, but whitened and darned 
freshly, aud no doubt a much better outfit now 
than that with which Johuny began the world. 
“see,” suid I, spreading out the things with 
their pretty vew ribbons and worsteds, ** I have 
brought these down; for of course she had noth- 
ing made, and when she comes home she will 
hardly have any thing more;” and suddenly, 
while I spoke, Johnny looked round in a etrange, 
frightened way, and the front-door opened and 
shut with a bang, and the father sprang to his 
feet and tore open the inner dvuor, and stood 
struck to stone before that creature standing 
thore, white as if moonlight lay apon her. 

*Ob, John! then you're not going to forgive 
me?” she cried, piercingly. And at that he bad 
caught the shivering thing in his arms, and had 
brought her in and vet her befure the fire, and 
then he was down on his knees beside her, hiding 
his face against the little bundle at ber breast, 
and shaking with loud sobs. She put up her lit- 
tle cold hand, and pushed back his great flushed 
face, and looked at it. 

“Oh, John!” she whispered; ‘then you are 
really going to forgive me?” 

“Forgive my darling!” he cried, and fell, for 
answer, to kissing her forehead and chin and the 
cheeks blooming now like roses, till Johnny woke 
from his daze of terror and doubt, and with a 
rousing roar put in his own claim to notice. 

“*[ don’t know how I came there, John,” said 
she at last, in a timid, trembling tone, with one 
arm round Johnny, and with Jobn's arms round, 
all three; ‘but when I first remember, I was ly- 
ing on # hospital cot three hundred miles away, 
and the baby beside me. And they said I'd 
been picked up at the station by the officers and 
bronght there, and the baby had been born just 
sfierward. It was true, wasn’t it? It's our 
baby. See: there's your big temple and your 
eyebrows, and there's Johnny's noe.” 

** I don’t care whose nose it is,” cried John. 
“Tt’s my baby! It's my Anne, all right! And 
oh! I thank the good God above me, who broaght 
you nome to me, and turned my trouble into 
thanksgiving.” 
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And as for me, I was sniveling so myself by 


this time, and go afraid I should be seen or heard, 


that I just hustled on my things in the entry, and 


crept out and rushed home the best way I could. 


But the last thing I saw, as I came away, was 
the picture of Anne, all herself, tossing her baby 
in the ruddy flashes of the fire-light, with Johnny 


hanging round her neck; while ber husband 
stood just before her, half leaning on the shelf, 
and looking at the group as if for him they held 
all heaven and earth. 





FAMILY LIFE IN A FASHION. 
ABLE RESTAURANT. 
See illustration on page 793. 

At this season, sacred to family gatherings 
aud fireside pleasures, sach a scene as that 
which our artist has so graphically depicted strikes 
a chill to our heart, and makes us realize whith- 
er we are drifting. For this is no fancy sketch, 
no occasional picture, but the daily dumestic life 
of thousands and tens of thousands of families 
in the great cities which dot our country in all 
directions. At first sight every thing is daz- 
zling. The restaurant is well appointed, the 
cookery French, the array of glass and silver 
glittering. the viands plentiful, and the attend- 
ance gvod. But, with all these excellent things, 
there is something lacking. An air of indiffer- 
entism pervades every thing. There is no warmth 
in the scene, no heart, no sentiment. There 
is no individualism any where. Groups gather 
aroand the little round tables, catching bits of 
each other's conversation, and feeling thereb: 

cut off from that confidential intercourse whic! 
is so pleasant and so conducive to good digestion 
around the family board. There is no special 
interest in any thing. ‘The dishes come and go 
as strangers. There is no delicious household 
gossip abuut the merits and parchase of this 
joint, or the superiority of those strawberries 
over all others in market this morning. ‘Then 
all days are alike in a restaurant. There is no 
holiday fare there. ‘Thankagivings and Christ- 
mases are marked by no white stones. There 
are no special dishes hallowed by associations 
with certain days. And so the appetite is palled 
by having turkey and venison continually within 
call, and grows indifferent to all the little devices 
by which it is stimalated in smaller hoaseholda. 
Fatally common as hotel and restaurant life ix 
becoming, it is really antagonistic to the genius 
of oar people. We inherit from oar English an- 
cestors a strong exclusiveness and love of home. 
** No honse wag ever built large enough for two 
families” is the Englishman's motto. Hotels, 
apartment-houses, ¢tages, and all the rest, are 
of Continental growth. And however much we 
may be caught by this kind of life, and welcome 
it as a variety, we inevitably drift back to a long- 
ing, at least, for oar own house, sacred to our 
own family, which shall be an exponent of our 
individualism. ‘The trouble is, that to gratify 
this longing and return to our castle we must set 
at naught all the obligations imposed on modern 
society, or wear our lives out in endeavoring to 
live up to the standard which growing luxury 
has fixed ax the most desirable. It is easy to 
shift the blame of this from one to another class, 
and to say that women would find no difficulty 
in keeping house if they would learn housekeep- 
ing. Until our whole community i« willing to 
simplify their habits and modes of life in all re- 
aspects we shall see home life diminish and hotel 
life increase. As it is, artificial wants and opin- 
ions, engendered by modern su-called civilization, 
are eating out the heart of our people. And 
nothing can be worve than tho effect of such a 
life on children. How can parents teach their 
chiklren temperance in the face of Champagne 
corks snapping every where about them? How 
can they inculcate lessons of simplicity of dress 
when their precepts are counteracted by the silks 
and satins of all their fellow-boarders? How 
can they insist on a plain, healthful diet when 
the tantalizing cates that cover the tables are 
swallowed unscrupulonsly by all the guests? And 
how can they bring them up in thuse habits of 
wise frugality and self-denial which alone can in- 
sure success and virtue in life when the example 
of reckless extravagance is set on every side? No 
worse training-school for children can be found 
than a hotel; and we wish that words could be 
found strong enongh to induce those parents not 
bound to this life by anconquerable circumstances 
—and such there are—to return tothe only natural 
and healthful mode of living; to keep house for 
themselves on whatever scale their means will 
allow, and make a home for their children which 
shall be worthy the name, and not a mere re- 

flection of the lives of others. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N this progressive age, when all classes are 

clamoring for * ta,”’ the pedestrian of 
New York seems to have no potent voice. Loud 
and frequent muy be bis cries, but they are drown- 
ed in the clatter of carts, the rumble of cars, the 
rattle of coupés and carriages. If a citizen de- 
sires to cross Broadway, perticularly if it be any 
where below Canal Street, be can take his choice 
either to thread his way daintily, deliberately, 
and dangerously within one inch of a horse's 
nose On One side, and one inch of a re 
wheel on the other side (thankful if both are not 
even nearer), or he can make a fierce diagonal 
rush through some fancied opening above or be- 
low thesolid, ceaseless, moving mass before him. 
A false step, or a slippery bit of fruit skin, of 
eourse prove fatal; otherwise there is a 
hanes of sucevesfully reaching the opposite side- 


walk. True, at some points there are policemen, 
who poll offer their much-needed escort to 
lecdtes ; but are who, having once 
or twice been trampied under the feet of omni- 
ee meres whol fe ol Fe 

creesi Fulton Ferry it te almost as 
wrech a6 one's life is worth ta 


carte and ca every where scem under the 
impression that the pedestrian bas no right of 
way. The grover’s wagon comes whizzing around 
thecorner likcashot. If youchance to be cross- 
ing the street, the young Jehu may give an un- 
earthly whoop as a warning, and you may reach 
the sidewalk insafety. The Ineo ciently guard- 
ed railroad crossings in the vicinity of our city 
cepots are fearful dcath-traps, which should nev- 
or besuffered to exist. The fatal accidents which 
have recently occurred at the Grand Central Dé- 
pot demand that this danger should be prompt- 
ly romedicd. While it is truc that the crowded 
state of such a great metropolis as this necessa- 
rily Involves much difficulty Iu the locomotion 
of vehicles, and considerable hazard to foot pas- 
sengers, it is a right that lestrians should 
claim, that the hazard to life and limb in the 
thoroughfares of the city should be reduced to 
the lowest possible point. 





In fature we may hope for exemption 
from yellow fever, if the Darwinian theory is 
correct. Statistics Indicate that during the re- 
cent yellow fever plague in Buenos Ayres monk- 
# uffered more severely from it than man. 

ence the disease is one Inherited from our an- 
cestors (according to Darwin); consequently we 
shall outgrow it in time. 











The first edition of Webster's Dictionary ever 
pabihed was a small 12mo volume, bearing this 
imprint: “From Sidney's Press, for Hudson & 
Goodwin, booksellers, Hartford, and Increasc 
Cooke & Co., booksellers, New Haven: 1806.” 


A London physician, Dr. Lankester, in a re- 
cent report concerning the sanitary condition 
of that city, says: “ The small pox. is now slow- 
ly departing from the metropolis, after slaying 

rsons, and maiming, disfiguring, and pau- 

pert Ing about 100,000 more. It must ve cost 

he metropolis at least £100,000, a tenth part of 

which sum, judiciously expended, would bave 

cut short this epidemic at its very commence- 
ment.” 





Every public library and reading-room in Chi- 
cago was destroyed by tho late tire exccpt that 
of the Michigan Avenue Free Library Associa- 
tion, which, belng only a few months old, had 
but a small collection of books and papers. This 
library is well located, bas ampic roums, and is 
open t all without charge. 





Tt may be a fact of some interest to the most 
Merry of our readers that a grammur of the 
Pehlvi language has just becn issued by Dustoor 
Peshotun Behramjee Sunjana, high-pricet of the 
Parsees of Bombay, principal of Sir Jumesetjce 
Jejeebhoy Zurtoshti Madressa, member of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and member 
of the German Oriental Society. It contains 
quotations and examples from original work+ 
and a glossary of words having affinity with the 
Semitic language, 


A French lady of rank has been raised from 
misery to happiness by electrical applications 
which have changed her nose from a blooming 
rose into a delicate lily. This wonderful diecov- 
ery for the relief of red noses was made by one 
Dr. Bernsiv. 


When the Grand Duke Alexis first entered 
the residence of Minister Catacazy, in Washing- 
ton, be was received at the door by Madame 
Catacagy. It is an anclent custom of Russia, 
that when any member of the imperial family 
enters the house of a subject the lady of the 
house should offer bread and salt in token of 
hos pleallty. In accordance with this custom 
Madame Catacazy held in her hands a ailver sal- 
ver, on which was a large round loaf of Russian 
black bread, such ag is served on the table of the 
emperor, as well as of the peasant. In the top 
of the loaf was a small indenture, in which was 
placed a gold-lined sllver salt-cellur filled with 
salt. The lady presented ft, saying, in Russian, 
“1 offer you bread and salt.” “The grand duke 
received It from her hands, and after tasting the 
bread, passed It to one of bis suite. 


A composition bas been discovered by a chein- 
fet of Vienna which will render even the slight 
material of ballet dancers’ dresses fire - proof, 
The experiments to ropurd to this composition 
have been so successful that the Prince of Lich- 
tenstein has ordered a wooden theatre to be 
erected outside of Vienna, the boards of which 
are to be saturated with the fire-proof compo- 
sition. If the building resists fire the discoverer 
has an order to make the scenery of the Vienna 
City Theatre uniuflammable. 

















Well-drawn word-pictures of child life seldom 
fail to interest the sympathetic: the recounting 
of youthful friendshipe stirs the memory of times 
long gone by in responsive hearts. “Joshua 
Marvel"—a novel of unusual merit—as it pro- 
gressca treats, like other novols, of grown-up 
prone: Bat the charm of its earlier chapters 
is the tender, boyish love that existed between 
Joshua and a crippled pa i hel burial of she 

canary, Golden Cloud, is a charming epi- 
Pra And what more souentnny peaut ful 
than Dan’s cheerful faith when he, lying on bis 
bed, told Joshua that be felt that he should be 
“a helpless cripple all bis life 7" 

“Poor, dear Dan!” sald Joshua, checking his sobs 
with difficulty. 

“Poor Dan! Not atall! I can read, I can think, I 
can love Jo, all the same. Ishall live in you. You 
are my fi and, strong as you are, you can't love me 
more than I love you. And even if I was to die, dear—” 

“Don't that, Dan; I can't bear to think of it.” 

“Wh: tisn'tdreadfal If I was tod! 
still be Triende, We should still love each other. Don’t 
you love Golden Cloud 2” 

Joehua whispered, ‘ Yes.” 

* But Golden Cloud is not here. Yet you love him. 
And eo do I, more than I did when the was alive. 
1 don't quite know how it is with birds, but I do know 
how itis with ua. If you was here, Jo, and I was there, 
we should meet again.” 


The toilette in which Madame Cata ap- 
on the evening of the Grand Duke's ar- 

rival was very handsome. It was of pale lomon- 
colored silk ie, or crépe de Paris, of fine 
texture. The traln was long, trimmed -with a 
Bounce bound with satin. a ne long oer eee 
with apron fron} trimm: ha. le | 
ed by a ‘Satie bows were senttered. 


aver’ ; which was. 
with surplice front and ay sleeves, was 0: 











dclicate white striped ptt heavily embroider- 
edin gold. Madame Catacazy's hair was drese- 
ed in Jong flowing curls, with a braided coronet 
across her head, and ornamented only witha few 
buds of patural flowers. 





Professor Hayden, chief of the Geological Sur- 
re of Abe Territories. lias Brought back with 

im several tons of geological speclmens, which 
are now at the Siniticons Institute. He and 
his party of thirty-five spent about seven weeks 
in exploring the valley of the Upper Yellow 
Stone River and Lake, and the sources of tho 
Snake and Missouri rivers in Southern Montana. 





The Scllowing anecdote is told of the German 
Occupation of France: A lady residing in the 
Department of the Seine-et-Marne had a Prus- 
slan quartered at her house from the commence- 
ment of the invasion. On taking ion of 
his apartments he sald that he was deaf, so that 
the lady did not hesitate to talk before him as 
if he were not present. At last the soldier in- 
formed his hostess that he had been ordercd 
elsewhere. 

“*Madame,” he eald, “I wish you good-day.” 

“And I," eald the lady, smiling with exqui- 
site gracc— I wish you may break your neck on 
the stairs, you assassin !"" 

“Ob, madame,” iotermpted the Prussian, 
“excuse me: I forgot to tell you that I am hard 
of bearing only by the order of my general.” 





The prees has preater freedom In Russia, it ts 
sald, than it bas fp apy other country in Europe, 
excepting England. 


A very pleasant charity is that of the Flower 
Mission in Boston. During the past year the 
ladies connected with it have distributed among 
the sick in hospitals and in poor homes 11, 
bouquets and 970 parcels of fruit. 





The ouserrstory of the Sheffield Scientific 
School was recently visited by some ladies who 
desired to gaze at the pale moon. One of them, 
ohecrving through the telescope the jagged edge 
of the orb, became enthusiastic, und exclaimed, 
in raptures: “Ob how divine! It looks exactly 
like Bambang edging !""—a simile so very 
striking that ladies need not trouble themselves 
to look at the moon through telescopes ; a bit 
of muslin edging will suffice. 





Encke's comet, which is now exciting consid- 
erable interest among the ecientitic, is a very lit- 
tle body—if body it hae compal to many of 
the erratic travelers of the skies, but of some im- 
portance. Until recently it was believed that 
all comets, in passing away from the sun on their 
outward course, went far beyond the solar sys- 
tem. Encke, however, in studying the orbit of 
this little comet, found that it coursed along an 
ellipse so small as to be contained within the 
orbit of the planet Jupiter, and therefore not 

ing the comet a sixth part of the way 
toward the boundary of our solar system. 
Around this circuit the comet was found to run 
in the surprisingly short period of 1200 days, 
or about three and one-third ycars. This was 
pot only an loteresting: discovery, so far as it 
to comets, but It was the means of ect- 
ting various scientific facts, among which is 
that there is no such thing as pure space; for 
Encke's comet plainly shows that it passes con- 
Houally’ through a resisting medium of some 
sort, which has sensibly shortened its orbit since 
the first observations were recorded. If this 
process gocs on, it is, of cours, only a question 
of thine when the comet will fall into and be ab- 
sorbed by the sun. 





On the first evening of his arrival at the Clar- 
endon Hotel the Grand Duke dined in the strict- 
est privacy. only the Russian minister being 
present, with the admiral of the Russian ficat 
and the members of his Highpesa’s suite. 





It ts customary among the members of the 
imperial family of Russia, after landing from any 
voyage, to repaly at once to some church, and 
there give thunks for their safe passage, post- 

ning all businces and pleasure until this daty 
Pas been performed. Immediately after review- 
ing the troops on the day of his landing, the 
Grand Duke went, with hia suite, to the little 
Greek church near Fiftieth Street, where a short 
service was conducted by Father Bjerring. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Coooa-nct Deors.—Mix with one pound of grated 
cocoe-nut one pound of sugar, a ecaut half pound of 
flour, and three eggs. 

“Por-overs.”—Into two tea-cupfuls of milk etir 
smoothly the same quantity of flour and a very little 
salt; add the yolke of two eggs, and the whites of tho 
eggs beaten to a froth; dip two scant table-spoonfals 
of the mixture into each patty-pan, and bake twenty 
minates in an oven hot enough for bread. 

Coooa-nut Jumsixs.—One and a half pounds of grat- 
ed cocoa-nut, the same quantity of sugar, and half a 
pound of batter; cream well together the butter and 
sugar, then add the cocoa-nat, a little wine, and six 
eggs, leaving out the yolks of three. 

Gaanam Biscort (excellent).—Into one quart of Gra- 
ham flour stir half a tea-spoonfal of baking powder, a 
little salt, and enough eweet milk to make a thin bat- 
ter; add the yolks of three eggs, and the whites alight- 
ly frothed. : 

Picxiep Oversrs.—Strain the juice off one bun- 
dred oysters; to it put two dozen cloves, two dozen 
grains of black pepper, mace and salt to taste; let it 
come to a boll; add the oysters, letting it all come to 
the boiling -potnt; take off the fire, add eight table- 
spoonfuls of cider vinegar, and, if wine is liked, the 
sare quantity of wine that there fs of vinegar. 

Sriver Pourwn.—To one quart of rain-water add two 
ounces of hartshorn and three ounces of precipitated 
chalk; put into a bottle, keep twell corked, and shake 
before using. 

Lewox Caxn—Three tea-cupfuls of fine sugar beat- 
en to acream with one tea-cupfal of butter; add yolks 
of five eggs, and one tes-cupful of sweet milk In which 
a tea-epoonfal of carbonste of soda has been dissolved ; 
mix in four tes-cupfals of flour, and the beaten whites 
of the five eggs, alternating them; bake in two tine. 
For the icing beat the whites of two eggs with two 
tes-spoonfals of corn starch, eighteen tea-epoonfuls of 
flour sugar, and two tea-spoonfals of lemon janice; 
snatos 1 purtestiy light, end, when the cakes are cool, 
eprend en with 9 inife dipped frequently in cold wa 
ter to prevent sticking. 
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causes of his rnin. She took one of her nephews 
on her lap, and talked to him, and let him pla: 
with the trinkets on her chain. Both the chil- 
dren were bright and intelligent enough, but had 
that air of premature sharpness which comes 
from constant intercourse with grown-np people, 
and an early initiation in the difficulties of ex- 
istence. 

She could only stay half an hour with her sis- 
ter-in-law ; but she could see that her visit of 
duty had gratified the poor little neglected wife. 
she had not come empty-handed, but had bronght 
an offering for Bessie Lovel which made the tired 
eyes brighten with something of their old light— 
a large oval locket of massive dead gold, with a 
Maltese cross of small diamonds upon it; one of 
the simplest ornaments which Daniel Granger 
had given her, and which she fancied herself 
justified in parting with. She had taken it toa 
jeweler in the Palais Royal, who had arranged 
a lock of her dark brown hair, with a true-lover’s 
knot of brilliants, inside the locket, and had en- 
graved the words ‘* From Clarissa” on the back. 

Mrs. Lovel clasped her hands in rapture as 
Clarissa opened the morocco case and showed 
her this jewel. 

‘*For me!” she cried. ‘‘I never had any 
thing half as beautiful in my life. And your 
‘air, too!” She said ‘‘‘air” in her excitement. 
‘* How good of you to give it to me! I don’t 
know how to thank you.” 

And the poor little woman made a rapid men- 
tal review of her wardrobe, wondering if she had 
any gown good enough to wear with that splen- 
did jewel. Her purple silk—the one silk dress 
she possessed—was a little shiny and shabby by 
daylight, but looked very well by candle-light 
still, she thought. She was really delighted with 
the locket. In all her life she had had’ so few 
presents, and this one gift was worth three times 
the sum of them. But Clarisaa spoke of it in the 
lightest, most careless way. 

“*] wanted to bring you some little souvenir,” 
she said, ‘‘and I thought yoo might like this. 
And now I must say good-by, Bessie. I may 
call you Bessie, mayn’t 1? And remember, you 
must call me Clarissa. I am sorry I am obliged 
to hurry away like this; but I expect Mr. Gran- 
ger back rather early, and I want to be at home 
when he returns, (Good-by, dear!” 

She kissed her brother's wife, who clung to 
her affectionately, touched by her kindness; kiss- 
ed the two little nephews also, one of whom 
caught hold of her dress and said, 

“You gave me that money for toys the other 
day, didn’t you, Aunt Clarissa ?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

‘* But I didn’t have it to spend, though. Pa 
said he'd lay it out for me, and he brought me 
home a cart from the Boulevard, but it didn’t 
cost two napoleons. It was a trumpery cart, 
that went smash the first time that Arthur and I 
stood in it.” 

“You shouldn’t stand in a toy cart, dear. I'll 
bring you some toys the next time I cume to see 
mamma.” 

They were out on the landing by this time. 
Clarissa disengaged herself from the little fellow, 
and went quickly down the darksome staircase. 

“* Will that be soon?” the boy called over the 
balusters. 

“*IT do hope I shall be able to keep-it,” said 
Bessie Lovel, presently, as she stood in the win- 
dow gloating over her locket : whereby it will be 
seen that Austin’s wife did not feel so secure as 
she might have done in the possession of her 
treasure. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘¢aND THROUGH THY LIFE HAVE I NOT WRIT 
MY NAME?” 


Mrpwinrer had come, and the pleasures and 
splendors of Paris were at their apogee. The 
city was at its gayest—that beautiful city, which 
we can never see again as we have seen it— 
which we lament as sume fair and radiant creat- 
ure that has come to an untimely death. Paris 
the beautiful, Paris the beloved, imperial Paris, 
with her air of classic splendor, like the mistress 
of a Cxsar, was in these days overshadowed by 
no threatening thunder-cloud, forerunner of the 
tempest and earthquake that was to come. The 
winter season had begun ; and all those wander- 
ers who had been basking throngh the autumn 
under the blue skies that roof the Pyrenees, or 
dawdling away existence in German gambling 
saloons, or climbing Alpine peaks, or paddling 
down the Danube, flocked back to the central 
city of civilization in time to assist at Patti's re- 
appearance in the Rue Lepelletier, or to applaud 
a new play of Sardon’s at the Gymnase. 

Among this flock of returning pilgrims came 
George Fairfax, very much the worse for two or 
three months spent in restless meanderings be- 
tween Baden and Homburg, with the conscious- 
ness of a large income at his disposal, and a cer- 
tain reckless indifference as to which way his 
life drifted, that had grown upon him of late 
years, 

He met Mr. and Mrs. Granger, within twenty- 
four hours of his arrival in Paris, at a ball at the 
British embassy—the inaugural féte of the sea- 
son, as it were, to which the master of Arden 
Court, by right of his wealth and weight in the 
North Riding, had been bidden. The embassa- 
dorial card had ignored Miss Granger, much to 
the damsel's dissatisfaction. 

Clarissa came upon Mr. Fairfax anawares in 
the glazed colonnade upon which the ball-room 
opened, where he was standing alone, staring 
moodily at a tall arum lily shooting up from a 
bed of ferns, when she approached on her part- 
ner's arm, taking the regulation promenade aft- 
era waltz. ‘The well-remembered profile, which 
had grown sharper and sterner since she had seen 
it tor the first time, struck her with a sudden thrill, 
half pleasure, half terror. Yes; she was pleased 
to eee him; she, the wife of Daniel Granger, felt 


her heart beating fuster, felt a seuse of joy strange- 
ly mingled with fear. In all the occupations of 
her life, even amidst the all-absorbing delight of 
her child's society, she had not been able quite 
to forget this man. ‘The one vuice that had 
touched her heart, the one face that had haunt- 
ed her girlish dream, came back to her again 
and again in spite of herself. In the dead of the 
night she had started up from her pillow with 
the sound of George Fairfax's familiar tones in 
her ears; in too many a dream she had acted 
over again the meeting in the orchard, and heard 
his voice upbraiding her, and had seen his face 
dark and angry in the dim light. She had done 
her duty to Daniel Granger; but she had not 
forgotten the man she had loved, and who had 
loved her after his fashion; and often in her 
prayers she had entreated that she might never 
see him again. 

Her prayers had not been granted—perhaps 
they did not come sv entirely from the heart as 
prayers should that would fain bring a blessing. 
He was here; here to remind her how much she 
had loved him iu the days gone by—to bewilder 
her brain with conflicting thoughts. He turned 
suddenly from that gloomy contemplation of the 
arum lily, aud met her face to face. 

‘That evening dress of ours, which has been so 
liberally abused for its ugliness, is not without a 
certain charm when worn by a handsome man. 
A tall man looks taller in the perfect black. ‘The 
broad expause of shirt front, with its delicate em- 
broidery, not obtrusively splendid, but minutely 
elaborate rather, involving the largest expendi- 
ture of needle-work to produce the smallest and 
vaguest effect—a suspicion of richness, as it were, 
nothing more ; the snowy cambric contrasts with 
the bronzed visage of the soldier, or blends har- 
moniously with the fair complexion of the fop- 
ling who has never exposed his countenance to 
the rough winds of heaven; the expanse of linen 
proclaims the breadth of chest, and gives a fac- 
titious slimness to the waist. Such a costume, 
relieved, perhaps, by the flash of some single 
jewel, not large, but priceless, is scarcely unbe- 
coming, and possibly more esthetic in its sim- 
plicity than the gem-besprinkled brocades and 
velvets of a Buckingham in the days when men 
wore jeweled cloaks on their shoulders, and point 
d’Alengon flounces round their knees. 

George Fairfax, in his evening dress, looked 
supremely handsome. It is a poor thing, of 
course, in man or woman, this beauty; but it 
has its charm, nevertheless, and in the being 
who is loved for other and far higher qualities 
the charm is tenfold. Few women, perhaps, 
have ever fallen in love with a man on account 
of his good looks ; they leave such weak worship 
for the stronger sex ; tut, having loved him for 
some other indefinable reason, are not indiffer- 
eut to the attraction of splendid eyes or a fault- 
less profile. 

‘Clarissa trembled a little as she held out her 
hand to be clasped in George Fairfax's strong 
fingers, the quiet pressure whereof seemed to 
say, “You know that you and I are something 
more to each other than the world supposes.” 

She could not meet him without betraying, b 
some faint sign, that there was neither forgetful- 
ness vor indifference in her mind as to the things 
that concerned him. 

Her late partuer—a youthful secretary of lega- 
tion, with straw-colored hair and an incipient 
mustache—murmured something civil, and slid 
away, leaving those two alone beside the arum 
lily, or as much alone as they could be in a place 
where the guests were circulating freely, and 
about half a dozen flirtations ripening amidst 
the shining foliage of orange-trees and camellias. 

“*T thought I should meet you here to-night,” 
he said. - ‘*I came here in the hope of meeting 
you.” 

She was not an experienced woman of the 
world, skilled in the art of warding off such a 
speech as this. She had never flirted in her life, 
and sorely felt the want of that facility which 
comes from long practice. 

‘*Have you seen my husband?” she asked, 
awkwardly enough, in her distress. 

‘*T did not come to see Mr. Granger. It was 
the hope of seeing you that brought me here. I 
am as great a fool as I was at Hale Castle, you 
see, Clarissa. There are some follies of which 
man can not cure himeelf.” 

“* Mr. Fairfax!” 

She looked up at him gravely, reproachfully, 
with as much anger as she ‘could | bring herself to 
feel agninst him; but as their eyes met, some- 
thing in his—a look that told too plainly of pas- 
sion and daring—made her eyelids fall, and she 
stood before him trembling like a frightened 
child. And this moment was perhaps the tarn- 
ing point in Clarissa’s life—the moment in which 
she took the first step on the wrong road that was 
to lead her so far away from the sacred paths of 
innocence and 

George Fairfax drew her hand through his 
arm—she had neither strength nor resolution to 
oppose him—and led her away to the quietest 
corner of the colonnade, a recess sheltered by 
orange-trees, and provided with a rustic bench. 

There is no need to record every word that 
was spoken there; it was the old story of a 
man’s selfish, guilty love and a woman's sinful 
weakness. He spoke, and Clarissa heard him, 
not willingly, but with faint efforts of resistance 
that ended in nothing. She heard him. Never 
again could she meet Danicl Granger's honest 
gaze as she had done—never, it seemed to her, 
could she lose the sense of her sin. 

He told her how she had ruined his life. That 
was his chief reproach, and a reproach that a 
woman can rarely hear unmoved. He painted 
in the briefest words the picture of what he 
might have been, and what he was. If his life 
were wrecked utterly—and from his own account 
of himsclf it must needs be so—the wreck was 
her fanit. He had been ready to sacrifice every 
thing for her. She had basely cheated him. 


His upbraiding stang her too keenly; she 
could keep her secret no longer. 

**T had promised Laura Armstrong,” she said 
—‘‘I had promised her that no power on earth 
should tempt me to marry you—if you should 
ask me.” 

‘*You had promised!" he cried, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* Promised that shallow trickster! [ 
might have known she had a hand in my mis- 
ery. And you thought a promise to ber more 
sacred than good faith to me? That was hard, 
Clarissa.” 

“Tt was hard,” she answered, in a hean- 
broken voice. 

“*My God!” he cried, looking at her with 
those passionate eyes; ‘‘and yet you loved me 
all the time?” 

‘With all my heart,” she faltered, and thea 
hid her face in her hands. 

It seemed as if the confession had been wrang 
from her somehow. In the next moment she 
hated herself for having said the words, and 
calming. herself with a great effort, said to him, 

uietly, 
_ “And now that you know how weak I was 
when I seemed indifferent to you, have pity upoa 
me, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“Pity!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It is not a ques- 
tion of pity: it is a question of two lives that 
have been blighted through your foolish submie- 
sion to that plotting woman. But there mast 
be some recompense to be found in the fature 
for all the tortures of the past. I have broken 
every tie for your sake, Clarissa; you mast 
make some sacrifice for me.” 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. Was he 
#0 mad as to suppose that she was of the stuff 
that makes runaway wives ? 

“*Your father tempted my mother, Mr. Fair- 
fax,” she said, ‘‘ but I thank Heaven she escaped 
him. The réle of seducer seems hereditary in 
your family. You could not muke me break my 
word when I was free to marry you; do you be- 
lieve that you can make me false to my husband ?” 

“Yes, Clarissa, I swore as much that night 
in the orchard—swore that I would win you in 
spite of the world.” 

“And my son,” she said. with the tone she 
might have used if he hid been one-and-twenty 
—‘‘is he to blush for his mother by-and-hy ?” 

“*T have never found that sons have a facalty 
for blushing on account of that kind of thing,” 
Mr. Fairfax answered, lightly. —‘* Egad, there'd 
be a great deal of blushing going on at some of 
the crack clubs if they had!” he said to himsef 
afterward. 

Clarissa rose from the seat among the orange- 
trees, and George Fuirfax did not attempt to de- 
tain her. : 

He offered her his arm to conduct her back to 
the ball-room ; they had been quite long enough 
away. He did not want to attnict attention, 
and he had said as much as he cared to say. 

He felt very sare of his ground now. She 
loved him—that was the all-important point. 
His wounded self-esteem was solaced by this 
knowledge. His old sense of came beck 
to him. He had felt hi all at sea, as it 
were, when he believed it pagsthJe that any wom- 
an he cared to win could be indifferent to him. 

From the other side of the ball-room Mr. 
Granger saw his wife re-enter arm in arm with 
George Fairfax. The sight gave him a litle 
shock. He had hoped that young man was far 
enough away, ruining himself in a fashionable 
manner somehow; and here he was in attend. 
ance upon Clarixsa. He remembered how his 
daughter bad said that George Fairfax was sare 
to meet them in Paris, and his own anger at the 
suggestion. He would be obliged to be ciril to 
the young man, of course, There was no res- 
son, indeed, that he should bo otherwise than 
civil—only that lurking terror in bis mind that 
this was the man his wife had loved. Had 
loved ? is there any past tense to that verb? 

Mrs. Granger dropped Mr. Fairfax’s arm di- 
rectly they came to a vacant seat. 

“<1 am rather tired,” she said, in her coldest 
voice. ‘I think I'll rest a little, if yon plese 
I needn't detain you. I dare say you are 
for the next dance.” 

‘*No. I seldom dance.” 

He stood by her side. One rapid glance 
across the room had shown him Daniel Granger 
making his way toward thom, looking unspeak- 
ably ponderous and British amidst that butterfly 
crowd. He did not mean to leave her just yet, 
in spite of her proprietor’s approach. She be- 
longed to him, he told himself, by right of thst 
confession just now in the conservatory. It was 
only a question when be should take her to him- 
self. He felt like some bold rover of the seas, 
who has just captured a gallant craft, and carries 
her proudly over the ocean chained to his gloomy 

ull. 

She was his, he told himself; but befure be 
could carry her away from her present surround- 
ings he must play the base part which be had 
once thought he never could play. He must be 
civil to Daniel Granger, mask his batteries, win 
his footing in the household, sv that be might 
have easy access to the woman he lored, until 
one day the thunder-bolt would descend, and an 
honest man be left desolate, ‘ with his boasehold 
gods shattered.” It was jast one of those sins 
that will not bear contemplation. George Fair- 
fax was fain to shut his eyes upon the horror 
and vileness of it, and only to say to himself, 
doggedly, ‘I have eworn to win ber.” 

Mr. Granger greeted him civilly enough pree- 
ently, and with the stereotyped cord: +A 
may mean any thing or nothing. Was Dir. Falr- 
fax going to remain long in Paris? Yeu he 
meant to winter there, if nothing better turned up. 

‘After all, you see,” he said, ‘*there is nv 

lace like Paris. One gets tired of it, of cours 
in time: but I find that in other places one is #!- 
ways tired.” 

A very pleasant ball,” remarked Bfr. Gran: 
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«ih the air of saying something original. 
+: 1ve been dancing, I suppose ?” 
ieplied Mr. Fairfax, smiling; “I have 
© ato my pi ty. I don’t dance, ‘I 
A vtyself,” as our friends here say.” 
'_ uatght, as he spoke, of sundry break-neck 
» ps and maelstrom waltzes danced in gardens 
. ut saloons the very existence whereof was ig- 
nore | by or unknown to respectability; and then 
tho «ght, “If I were safely ted on the other 
side of the world, with her for my wife, it would 
cost me no more to cut all that kind of thing 
than it would to throw away a handful of with- 
ered flowers.” 





LOVE IN THE WINTER PALACE; 


OR, THE CZAR NICHOLAS AS A MATCH- 
MAKER. 


'N a former number of the Bazar we gave the 
history of the betrothal and iage of the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia (the grandfather of 
the Prince Alexis, who comes to make our per- 
sonal acquaintance) to Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, and our fair readers will not have failed 
to admire the ingenious way in which the hand- 
some suitor pleaded his cause with the queen of 
his heart. ‘To-day we propose to present the 
sume prince in another love-affuir—no longer as 
a hero wooing for himself, but in the more mod- 
est part of a match-maker intent on causing the 
happiness of a beloved danghter, even at the sac- 
ritive of his personal pride and his most cher- 
ished hopes. 

It was in the year 1838. At the court of St. 
Petersburg there lived at that time a young lady 
80 lovely, so charming, so beautiful, that it had 
almost passed into a proverb among the courtiers 
that the most powerful monarch, if he had met 
her in a nt's cot, would have turned his 
back on all the princesses of Europe, and would 
have offered her his hand and his throne. This 
young lady, born in the shadow of the proud 
throne of the czars, was Maria Aicoleeene, the 
eldest daughter of the Emperor Nicholas. 

She had just attained her nineteenth year; and 
when her father beheld her. blooming and fra- 
grant like the flowers of May, and saw that 
nearly every crown prince in Europe entertained 
the hope of winning the heart and hand of this 
matchless benuty, he commenced himself looking 
about for the most eligible, the worthiest, and the 
most powerful consort for his darling. 

“Dear Maria,” said he one day to the prin- 
cess, with the kindest smile which his stern feat- 
ures could command, “‘ you are now old enough 
to think of getting married pretty soon. ‘There 
are quite a number of suitors for your hand, and, 
after mature deliberation, I have selected for your 
consort a prince who in due time will make you 
& queen, but who is, at the same time, a man 
who will make you Bal 

The princess blushed and grew pale at the 
same moment. 

“A man,” she gasped forth, with » violent 
effort to appear composed, ‘‘ who will make me 
happy ?” 

Perhaps there was a touch of doubt or anxiety 
in the tone of her voice, perhaps the trembling 
motion of her lips betrayed the fear which this 
announcement had awakened in her heart; for 
when she looked up and fixed her eyes inquir- 
ingly upon the countenance of her father she 
saw at a glance that the smile had disappeared 
from his features, and that a threatening cloud 
was gathering on his forehead. The princess 
recoiled from the tempest of wrath which might 
burst forth at any moment, and added, in a fal- 
tering voice, 

**Command me, your majesty, what I am to 
do. I shull obey.” 

“You will obey!" exclaimed the emperor, in 
a voice trembling with emotion and anger. 
“Yon will obey! Aw I to understand that it 
will be mere obedience on your part if you ac- 
cept a husband from my hands?" 

The grand ¢ uchess remained silent. But dur- 
ing this short pause she trembled like a flower 
moved by the breeze, and a tear which, in spite 
of the most painful efforts she made to 

yet 


it, rolled down her cheeks was a mate 
eloquent answer to this question, 

“*What,” resnmed the emperor, ‘‘you keep 
silence! Can it be possible that you have made 
already a chvice for yourself? ‘Tell me honestly 
and sincerely, Maria.” 

‘The young princess still remained silent ; bat 
the trembling nervousness became so violent that 
she was on the point of fainting. 

“*Speak out frankly and openly, Maria,” said 
the czar, in a gentler tone. ** I command it.” 

The priucess threw herself at the feet of the 
czar. For a moment she was unable to atter 
any thing but moans and sighs, and to clasp the 
knees of her father with a convulsive grasp. 
But then, overcoming her emotion and her fear, 
she raised her hands imploringly toward the em- 
peror, and said, in a voice almost stifled by her 
tears, ‘* As you command me to g; the truth, 
I will be sincere to you. Yes, I have made m: 
own choice! My heart is no longer my own. It 
belongs to a young man who does not know that 
Ilove him—who will never know it, if such be 
your will! He has seen me only at long in- 
tervals: we have exchanged only a few words 
with each other, and if you wish, we will never 
speak to each other again.” 

Nicholas made no reply. He had grown pale, 
and, as he was wont to do in the moments of his 
greatest and most painfal excitement or anguish, 
he paced to and fro throngh the spacious apart- 
ment. This silent walk lasted three or four 
minutes, daring which the princess remained 
in w kneeling attitude, waiting for the addre-s 
of her futher, and not daring to interrnpt his 
meditation. 

Eridently he was anxious to learn the name 
of the happy mortal who, as it appeared, bad 








won without an effort, without a contest, the 
priceless jewel which he held dearer than the 
crown of Russia itself, the heart of Maria—and 
yet he was afraid of this name! He, the all- 

werful monarch, who for a mere whim would 

ve defied the united armies of Europe, trem- 
bled like a coward at the mere thought of hearing 
the name of the young man who disputed with 
him the possession of his most precious jewel. 
But at last he recovered his self-cummand. 

“Ishea king?” he asked. 

‘No, father. 

“ But ut least the son of a king?” 

“No, father.” 

“‘Ab! Then he is not a crown prince?” 

“No, father.” 

After new question, in this downward 
descent in the social scale from the very pin- 
nacle of human ereninensy the ceat mace ort, 

se, during which he gasped for breath. 
mi 1s he a foreigner ?” he asked, with a painful 


fort. 

“* Yes, father.” 

‘The emperor, as if overwhelmed and crushed 
by this terrible information, sank back upon his 
chuir, and covered his face with both his hands. 

‘The grand duchess did not dare to stir or to 
speak. Quietly, like s victim waiting for the 
death-stroke of the executioner, she bowed her 
beautiful head, ready to undergo the wrath of 
the emperor, which might burst upon her head at 
any moment. ; 

“Is this man whom yoa love in Russia?” 
the emperor at last resumed his examination. 

“* Yes, your majesty.” 

“Ah! "ie is bere, in St. Petersburg ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

The voice of the grand duchess grew fainter 
and fainter, and for the second time it seemed 
as if the anguish and emotion of her heart would 
overpower her physical strength. But, as if to 
counterbalance these impressions, and to dispel 
her nervousness by his sternness, the czar sud- 
denly asked her, in a menacing tone, 

“And where can I see him?” 

‘You can see him to-morrow morning at the 
tnilitary review.” 

“* And how am I to recognize him?” 

** By the green plumage of his hat, and by bis 
splendid black horse.” 

“* Very well, I shall look out for him,” replied 
the caar, and dismissed his daughter without 
another word. 

The grand duchess, almost paralyzed with fear 
and excitement, reeled out of the roum. 

As soun as the czar was alone he began to 

the room in the most viulent agitation. 
Fis tremulous motion of his lips and the fright- 
ful which mantled his noble features gave 
evidence of the tempest raging in his breast. A 
terrible strugyle tovk place in the heart of this 
proudest monarch of modern times, between his 
pride aad his paternal love, 
!" he ejaculated at last; ‘‘the whole 
affair is nothing but a ridiculous whim of Maria's. 
T am foolish, indeed, to attach so much impor- 
tance to it, and to allow myself to be alarmed. 
She will soon get over her childish fancy. She 
must forget it! 1 shall compel her to forget it!” 

Bat the very moment he bad come to this 
peremptory conclusion of crushing the tender 
flower of love in the heart of his danghter the 
tearful face of the young girl flitted before his 
imagination, and appealed to his heart, which 
throbbed warmly for her. 

On the day following, the eagle eye of the 
czar looked with strange restlessness at the 
brilliant spectacle of the military review which 
was passing before him with all the splendor 
and regularity of a id opera performance. 
Harriedly the czar glanced from one regiment 
to the other, as if searching for one single ob- 
ject of greater importance to him than all 
the rest of the worki. Not one of the princes 
and generals surrounding him dared to interrupt 
or to address him, for there was a frown on the 
brow of Nicholas which seemed to be portent- 
ous of a terrible storm. With some disappoint- 
ment the czar suddenly turned round to Prince 
Galitzin, one of his aids, as if to make an in- 
quiry, bat at the same moment he closed his 
lips, which he had already opened, and his eyes 
remained fixed upon a young officer in bis own 
suite whom one of the group of officers in the 
rear of the einperor had until then concealed 
from his view. ‘The young officer was the very 
ideal of manly beauty and grace, and the splen- 
did uniforin of a Bavarian colonel of cavalry 
seemed to be the most appropriate to set off 
his personal charms to the greatest advantage. 
‘There rat s though fal ane kind expression in 
his face which immediately prepossessed the be- 
bolder in his favor, while the classic mould of 
his features had been ly admired in his fa- 
ther and his grandmother, both of whom had 
played conspicuous parts in the history of Eu- 
rope. ‘Ihe young man, who attracted the em- 
peror’s attention both by the large tuft of green 
feathers in his hat and by the splendid black 
steed he mounted, was none other than the young 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, the son of Eugene Beau- 
harnais, and the grandson of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, Napoleon's first wife. 

An exclamation both of surprise and relief 
escaped the lips of the czar. In the twinkling 
of an “ve he had comprehended how difficult 
it would be to get such an accomplished lover 
out of the way, bat, at the same time, the 
thought of the high descent of the object of his 
daughter's affection consoled him a littl. The 
Duke of Leuchtenberg was the son of Prince 
Eugene by his marriage with the daughter of 
the King of Bavaria; so, if not the son of a 
king, he was, at least, the grandson of a king 
by his mother, and the grandson of an empress 
by his father. ‘Ibis was something to compen- 
sate for the loes of acrown. Bat, at all events, 
the czar resolved to send the young duke awa: 
from St. Petersburg, and to dismiss him in euc 
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& manner as to give him to understand that it 
would be better for him not to return. He 
turned to one of his aids, and ordered the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg to appear before him. 

In two minutes the duke was in the presence of 
the czar. But at the very moment when Nicho- 
lus, with # stern and almost contemptuous face, 
turned toward him in order to tell him to leave 
the capital aod the empire within twenty-four 
hours, he cast a side-glance on the imperial car- 
riage, in which both the empress and the Grand 
Duchess Maria were witnessing the review. 
And the sight which there presented itself to 
his eyes restrained the words which he was 
about to utter; for, with a fuint cry of terror, the 
youn grand duchess fell back in a swoon upon 

er seat, She had followed with her eyes every 
motion of her futher, and when she saw him 
sending for the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and the 
moment which was to decide her happiness or 
misery throughout life was at hind, her fear and 
had overcome her firmness. 
Without saying a word to the duke, bat only 
casting on him a menacing glance, the en; 
turned his horse and gulloped off tow: 
carriage. 

For six weeks the czar employed all possible 
means to divert the grand duchess from her 
infatuation for the young German duke. Per- 
suasion, kindness, severity, threats, intrigues— 
every thing was tried; but every thing proved 
vain and futile. At the close of the first week 
the grand duchess seemed composed and quiet ; 
at the close of the second she cried and wept in 
secret; at the close of the third sho wept open- 
ly; at the close of the fourth she took the hero- 
ical resolution to sacrifice her love, and perhaps 
her life, tu the cruelty of her futher; at the close 
of the titth she was so ill that her physicians grew 
alarmed at the state of her health; at the“... 
of the sixth she might bave died but fo ui: + 
surance of the emperor that she shoula mz.ry 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

While his lady-love was being expused to such 
terrible trials, the Duke of Leuchtenberg could 
not fail perceiving that, for some reason un- 
known to him, he had lost the grace of the em- 
peror. He did not dare to make any inquiries 
which might have informed him of the cause, 
but made up his mind to return forthwith to Mu- 
nich, instead of submitting to the whim of an an- 
tocrat to whom he owed no allegiance. He war 
Just on the point of executing this plan, and had 
already fixed upon a day for his departure, when 
one afternoon an officer of the emperor's stat! 
appeared in his room and ordered him to report 
at once tu the emperor. 

It was not without serious misgivings and ap- 
prehensions that the young duke obeyed thix 
order, which, under the circumstances, seemed 
to forebode ill to him. But it was too late now 
to avoid the storm, after having neglected tu 
profit by the first indications of its approach, 

When be entered the private cabinet of the 
czar, Nicholas was standing before the marble 
table, upon which books, papers, and charts were 
spread out in the greatest disorder, The em- 
peror looked pale, and his Cad was veiled as 
though a tear was only held back by the furce 
of his iron will, But bis countenance showed as 
much firmness and energy as evcr befure. 

** Colonel,” said the emperor, fixing his pene- 
trating eye upon the frank countenance of the 
young duke, *‘you are one of the bandsomest 
officers in Europe. I have also been told—and 
undoubtedly justly —that your mind is culti- 
vated and retined, that you are a connoisseur 
of arts and literataie, an admirer of science, and 
that your character bears a striking resemblance 
to that of your noble father and your illustrious 
grandmother, who, you will remember, had no 
more devoted admirer in Europe than my own 
brother, the late Czar Alexander. This is what 
I have been told, and, as far as I have had an 
opportunity to observe vou, I am satistied that L 
have been correctly informed. Now, Sir, will 
you be sincere enough to tell me, without any 
reserve, whether you know my daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Maria, and what you thick of 
her?” 

The young duke was struck with astonish- 
ment at this question, Fporoapaee to him so di- 
rectly and abruptly. je had seen the princess 
several times; he had even spoken to her once 
or twice, and could not help admiring her beauty 
and loveliness. But the idea had never even 
crossed his mind that the grand duchess, who 
was known to be the favorite daughter of the 
czar, could ever be the aim of his aspirations. 

“The Grand Duchess Maria, Sire!” he ex- 
claimed, after some hesitation, while a deep 
blush mantled his beautiful features, ‘“‘[ am 
afraid yoor eye would annililate me if I should 
tell you what I think of her; and yet I would 
die with joy if your majesty would it me to 
give expression to my admiration for the grand 
duchess.” 

‘That is to say that you love my daughter, 
duke!” said the emperor, while a kind and be- 
nevolent smile irradiated his features. And he 
held out the same hand from which the duke had 
expected to receive a decree of exile to the aston- 
ished young man, and delivered to him a com- 
mission appointing Joseph Eugene Beauharnais, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, Adjutant-General of the 
Emperor, Commander-in-Chief of the Mounted 
Guards, General of Cavalry, Director of the Mil- 
itary Academy, President of the Academy of 
Arts, and Member of the Academies of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow. Kasan, etc., etc. 
At the same time a decree of the czar conferred 
apon him the utle of ‘‘ Imperial Highness,” and 
an annual revenue of three million rubles. 

** Now, duke,” said Nicholas, after the short 
pause during which the young man bad, as in a 
dream, glanced over the paper, ‘‘are you now 
willing to leave the service of your sovereign, the 
King of Bavaria, to remain with us, and to be- 
come the husband of the Grand Duchess Maria?’ 
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The young duke was too profoundly moved to 
make uny verbal reply. But he bent a knee, 
and pressed his lips upon the hand of the em- 
peror who had so generously bestowed upon him 
rank, wealth, and the most precivus thing with- 
in his gift—the hand of his daughter. 

“Ah, my son,” said Nicholas, affectionately, 
while at lust tears burst from his eves, “you see 
how much I love her!” And he raised the duke 
from his knecling attitude and pressed him fond- 
ly tu bis heart. 

‘The next day the young grand duchess was 
given back to life, and a few months afterward 
the wedding was celebrated with the same splen- 
dor as if really the most powerful sovereign had 
married the most beautiful princess of Europe. 


——_—_—_—, 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. N.—Your eample is very nice pongee, and 
will look well trimmed with black velvet. 

Bearaior V. &—Get a satine suit of dark green, blue, 
or plam-color, and make by our cut paper pattern of 
tmieses’ polonaise sait. Trim with velvet and fringe. 

Haray M.—We repeat again that we will not make 
purchases for our readera, 

Daisy W.—Your eilk is very fair quality. Dont 
know the price. 

A Scnscirmze.—Get the House Drevs pattern fllns- 
trated in Basar No. 48, Vol. IV., for your black mo- 
hair. Trim with bias bands, frine-, and side pleating, 
like fllustration. 

ME. H.—Many of the f* _ por. send goods by ex- 
preer,C.0.D. Weee™ -. | 
You should "a oy letter. 

Cona.—Cashm:: ononesideonly. Thibet 
cloth is hz-vy +:samere.—Our patterns are all labeled 
on th: wr pers, 











"" .#0eses are worn without over-skirts this season. 

4c0.—Kilt salts with straight-pleated skirt, shirt- 
waist, and short jacket are what you want for your 
boy of three years. 

A. H. L—Any firm advertising fancy-work, such as 
embroidery, point lace, and guipure materials, will sap- 
ply you, we suppose. 

Barns M.—Use the Vest-Basque Suit pattern for 
cashmere basque and over-skirt for a young lady in 
mourning. Trim with a bias silk fold and fringe, or 
else flat pleatings. For the black silk dress use pat- 
tern of House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
Iv. 

W.—For your black silk use Honse Dress pattern fl- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 1V. Add double capes 
of cashmere or cloth for the street. 

E.R. B—£eru means unbleached, and ts the name 
given the pale baff worn last summer. Faille is fine 
corded silk. 

J. N. W.—Make your husband's scarf of chinchilla 
wool in Afghan stitch, apd embroider a rich border 
in purple. 

M. L. D.—We do not reply by mail. The columns 
of the Bazar farnish the only directions for fancy- 
work published by thie firm. 

Bru.t.a.—Marguerite is pronounced as If spelled Mar- 
garcet. 

Mattiz N.—Make your black alpaca by ent paper 
pattern of dresa illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. 
Trim with bias velvet bands, if you prefer velvet, bat 
bands of grus grain or of alpaca are more congroous. 
Braid yoor hair in plaits of three tresecs, and coil it. 

8, W. D.—For information about wedding ontate 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. 1V. 
The “Bazar Book of Decorum” which we send you 
will give particulars of the ceremony, etc. 

Jxxwiz.—There ts no impropriety tn asking a friend 
for his or her photograph.—You bad better send yoar 
gloves to an expert, instead of attempting to dye thom: 
at home. 

A Reapga.—Make pleated skirts, blouse-waists, and 
Jackets for your boy of four years. 

Maa W. M.—The Bazar has given numerous pat- 
terns for making gentlemen's abirts, and can pot re- 
peat them, though others will be given at eome future 
Ume Get back numbera. 

Hawxan.—Black merino fe considered mourning 
goods, thoagh worn Ip colors also. 

3. D. P.—A deep gathered flounce, when not 
trimmed on the edge, should be bisa It is, how- 
ever, the present fashion to make euch a founce 
straight, very scant, and trim the top and bottom of 
the founce with narrow bias ruffica, 

Deva.—A mink-far band is a most stylish trimming 
for a black beaver cloak. 

Lortin—The bride and groom always supply their 
attendants with gloves for the ceremony. 

A Reaprr.—Little boys of two years wear white 
Piqué all winter, or Gabrielles, or kilt-pleated skirts 
and jacket of merino, Let him wear jackets instead 
of aprons. Get a dlack velvet tarban for him. 

Mus. W. C. F.—Your design for the striped silk is 
excellent. 

F. B. F.—A simple lavender, gray, or even a black 
silk, would be pretty for a lady of thirty at an evening 
wedding. A Swiss muslin, with raffles, Valenciennes 
lace, and flowers for a young girl. 

R. B.—Wear a blue, white, or black tle with a gar 
net dreea, Braid black alpaca with black or with Bis- 
marck brown. Gray gloves and ecarlet or blue ties 
are most worn.—A directory will give you the names 
of the consuls at New York. 

A Coxstant Reape. —Get a lnstrelers black repped. 
ilk bonnet. A eeal-ekin boa and muff will not be in- 
appropriate for light mourning.—We do not make pur. 
chases for our readera—Get a black cashmere Mar 
guerite polonaise. $25 or $80 will buy your ring. 

Vinotz W.—Make your striped drees by cut paper 
pattern of House Drese illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. 

Mas, A.—Get blue, purple, or plaid water-proof for 
agirl of five years. The Girls’ Water-proof Cloak pat- 
tern in Bazar No, 44, Vol. IV., will answer fur your 
little girk 

Oruetta.—Make a silk or black cashmere pleated 
blouse to wear with your gray poplin. Consult Ba- 
zar No. 80, Vol. IV. 

F. J. H.—Make your black merino suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of suit illustrated in the present number. 
Trim with bias bands of trimming veloars and fringe. 

J.—For wedding-cards read New York Fashions of 
Basar No. 49, Vol. IV., and furthermore consult the 
“ Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

Ou.» Sonsorisen.—Get a cashmere suit for best drees 
and alpaca for every day. Reed New York Fashions 
of present number of tbe Bazar for forther hints. A 
black lustreless silk bonnet with clear net veil is 
what you want for light mourning. Get a Margue- 
rite polonaise of black estine for house wear, 
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“AT HER POST.” 


See illustration on page 796. 


Rs post our damsel of the 
kitchen evidently conceives to 
be within convenient hearing uf the 
remonstrances which the monthly 
bills have called forth from the head 
of the family at the breakfast-table. 
Does the sight of her mistress’s tear- 
ful face and the spoiled morning 
meal afford her a sweet morsel of 
revenge over which to gloat, in re- 
turn for sundry lectares which she 
herself has received for the waste- 
fulness that has swelled the sum 
total till the purse of her employers 
can bear it no longer? Or doc. 
her conscience prick her for being 
the cause of the blame which i- 
thrown on her mistress? Or is she, 
perchance, a faithful servant, doing 
her best, and knowing that the wife 
does the same, and that the husband 
is one of those constitutional grum- 
blers who bold it a duty never tu 
pay a bill, however reasonable, with- 
out making every one about them 
uncomfortable by a display of petty 
tyranny? Whichever hypothesis 
may be the true one, it is certain that 
the husband is seriously angry, the 
wife deeply grieved, the servant very 
much enlightened about family mat- 
ters, and the breakfust-table clouded 
by the morning thunder, which sail- 
ors assure us always betukens cloudy 
weather for the whole day. 





THE GRAND DUKE 
ALEXIS. 

E give herewith a graphic 

sketch of the review of the 
New York troops by the Grand 
Duke Alexis, taken from the Com- 
mittee Stand at the upper enl 
of Union Square. The recepti 
took place on Tuesday, November 
22, The day was exceptionally 
fine, and the whole city appeared 
in holiday attire to welcome, not a 
prince, the son of an autocrat, but 
the representative of a power which 
had shown us cordial sympathy in 
the days of our sorest need. The 
Grand Duke reached New York No- 
vember 18, in the Russian frigate 
Sretlana, He was received on the 
morning of the 22d on board a 
steamer chartered for the purp.se 
by the Committees of Arringe- 
ments, composed of some of the 
most distinguished citizens of New 
York. ‘The party proceeded to the 
city, and rode up Broadway, escort- 
ed by the militia, through crowds of 
curious gazers, to the Clarendon 
Hotel, in Foarth Avenue, trom the 
balcony of which the royal guest of 
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THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS REVIEWING THE NEW YORK MILITIA FROM THE CLARENDON HOTEL.—{Faom 4 Sxstcn sr C. 8, Ranmant.] 
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the nation reviewed the nine thou- 
sand troops who passed in array be- 
fore him. 

Prince Alexis Alexandrovitch is 
the third living son of the Czar 
Alexander II. and the Czarina Ma- 
rie Alexandrowna, formerly Princess 
of Hesse. His chance of ruling a 
nation would seem, therefore, to be 
somewhat remote in any other na- 
tion than Russia, where the laws of 
regular succession are 60 often set 
at naught, and immediate heirs dis- 
carded for distant kindred. His 
grandfather, Nicholas, was three re- 
moves from the throne when he 
married the sister of William of 
Prussia, himself, at that time, a 
younger son. It is true that Nich- 
olas’s brothers were childless, where- 
as the Czarovitch is already a father. 
The Czar of Russia has been twice 
married, and has a numerous fami- 
ly. His eldest son, a young man 
of great promise, died a few years 
ago. The prexent Czarovitch, Alex- 
ander, is married to the Princess 
Dagmar, the daughter of the King 
of Denmark, and younger sister of 
the Princess of Wales. She was 
betrothed to his elder brother, but 
the betrothal was to the throne of 
Russia as well as the prince, and at 
his death it was regarded as a mat- 
ter of course that she should marry 
his successor. She entered the 
Greek Church on her marriage— 
the religion of princes is a facile 
thing—and took the name of Marie 
Feodorowna. The second living 
son of the Czar is the Grand Duke 
Viadimir. Our Alexis comes next ; 
then the Grand Duchess Marie; the 
Grand Duke Sergius, and the Grand 
Duke Paul. 

Asa child, Alexis was singular] 
delicate. For an hour after his bi 
he was believed to be dead, and was 
restored to life with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. His grandfather, the reign- 
ing Czar Nicholas, in a transport of 
joy, greeted his return to life by 
fxening on the infant's robe the 
insignia of Chief of the Ekatheri- 
nienbourg Infantry, as an earnest 
of the honors in store for the forta- 
nate youth. For several vears his 
health was fragile; but he has now 
thoroughly outgrown this delicacy 
of constitution, and looks like a 
young Viking, six feet two in stat- 
ure, with fair hair, carelessly tossed 
back from a high forehead, golden- 
brown mustache and close-clipped 
side whiskers, fair complexion, and 
sunny blue eyes. He is highly 
accomplished, speaks several lan- 
guages, English among others, with 
fluency, and is accounted a good 
seaman und navigator. He is a 
sailor by profession, and holds the 
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rank of Commander of the First Squadron of the 
Finland Fleet, as well as of Captain and Aid-de- 
camp to the Emperor. But we arc glad to know 
that his favorite decoration is a medal presented 
to him for having saved a young lady from drown- 
ing, at the imminent risk of his own life. He is 
extremely popular with the Russian people; and 
the grace, courtesy, and good sense which he has 
displayed in his visit hither are such as to com- 
mend him to the regard of the American people. 








EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. E. B. Donos, Little Rock, Ark., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 1+ years, 
doing the family sewing for 9 children (6 of 
then daughters), working with scarcely a day's 
intermission, alike satisfactorily upon the finest 
silks, cambric, and the conxsest soldier's cloth- 
ing, without any repair. She has used the same 
needle—a No. 2—for more than 3 years, lower- 
ing it as it wears off.—[Com.|] 





WHY WILL THEY DO IT? 


The women we mean. Why will they use chalk, pow- 
dera, and other face preparations that are more or less 
injurious, when they can 80 easily geta fectly harm- 
lesa toilet, one that has been chemically analyzed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Health, and pronounced to 
be harmless and entirely free from any thing injurious 
by one of the moat eminent physicians of New York 
Ch , Dr. Louia A. Sayre. * 

W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” is undoubtedly 
the best preparation in the world for beautifying the 
akin. Sold at all Drageiete and Fancy Goods stores. 

D.pét, 5 Gold St, N. ¥.—(Com,} 





Messrs. Beer & Curry, 203 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, éigrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tious, Visiting Cards, end Monograms, and keep 
as choice a stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The /:/ite of the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[ Cum. ] 








Ha t's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer for 
the scalp, and for restoring the huir and its color, 
has no equal.—[{Com.] 


——— 





Tur Youtn’s Courantox.—The safest and best paper 
of its clave that can find a place in the family.—{Cum.) 





Corvixa Wurer.—By the meaus of the newly-ine 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally urefal for cutting patterne of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sule by Newsdenlers generally ; oF 
will be nent hy mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


EEE EEE 
ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
Po remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Discolorations from the Faze by using PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, Prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Peuny, 49 Bond 8t., New Yori. 


N= The Best Prize for Reading is 


Humorous Readings, 








In Prose and Verse, for the use of Reading Clubs, 
ty Pror. 


and for Public and Social Entertainments. 
LEWIS B. MONROE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Sold by all Booksellera, and sent by mail, postpald, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPABD, Publishers, Boston. 


HAIR, ~ #Ma" HAIR SWITCHES 





NOW THE FASHION. 
24 Inches long, weight 2 oz., only $5. 
8 inches long, weight 23¢ 0z., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
83 inches long, weight Boz, yaly b. 
Only importer who retalls, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St, and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C. 0. D. 


$21 OO for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PH ‘OLO AL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $3 he CHRE VU Na year, 
$3.00; “Two Boe Oil Chromor, * Wide Atcake™ and 
“ Fast A ,”* mounted, worth $1000, and Marehall’s 
Household Engraving of Waentvartos, worth $5 0, 
will all be rent for $5 00 by 3. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
839 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
pi Either of HARPER'S with all the above fur 

. Rn. We 
























Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS FURS 
in every varicty. 

IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


~ FAMILIES 


Reaniring firet-claes Help can be annnited at once by 
calling at 49 Bleecker Street. GURES in wnt of 
gol situations shorid call on or write to A & F. In- | 
telgeuce Office, 49 Bleeckor Street, New Y: it. 

















COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. PE YSER, 
Importer of 


Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
necale-work. Aleo, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, avd ull materials for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloals 
Trimmings. 818 BRUADWAY, N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which Is a most important conetituent of the haman 
bdody, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones, It 1 tar UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY or Tite LiFe-GiViNG AND LIFE-SUBTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT wuicu 1s THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
‘YS8I8, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &o. 


‘The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
EYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 


Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 


Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Curmists, 
36 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Draggists. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 


this country. 
SPECIALTIES 





Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 





LUNDBORG's 


a = 





‘And other | Pe rfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED, ‘ 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all 
sizes, He furnishes all the Patterns fasued with this 
paper. Llustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


Ladies having birds use the Excel- 
sior Water and 


and 


ermin Proof 
CAGE MAT, 

Great convenience in keeping the 

Cageclean. Recommended by thou- 


thy address (prepaid 3 Pige (19 Mate 
any. aud), ¢ at 
each) to, 8 hee $1. Last 5 months, 
Send for circular. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. Souxnok & Co., 90 Ann 
8t.,N.¥. Splendid for Fairs or Holiday Presents. 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 


Send for Cirenlar. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 












HARPER'S BAZAR, 


[December 16, 1871. 





STARR & MARCUS, |C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


- GORHAM MFG COMPANY'S 


STERLING SIL¥ER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufac- 
tured expressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment 
of novelties in fancy silver, cased for 
wedding gifts, of an inexpensive char- 
acter, 

The works of the Gorham Company 
are very extensive, enabling them to 
employ the most accomplished talent 
in designing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machinery and 
method of manufacture, thus reducing 
the cost and bringing these beautiful 
wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The Standard of this Silver is that of 
British Sterling, 925-1000, 


F.W.LASAR’S SON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1838). 

RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 

HUDSON'S BAY CO.’S 








Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 

consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 

iety, Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &¢., 

in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 

Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Furs; 
full assortment of ‘Sleigh and Lap 

ringe Rugs, and other articles, 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 

ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


16 KS 


FLORAL, 


VISE “IS72 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed 
in Two Colors, on superb TintzD PAPER —— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c.—The handeomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World—All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
—Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of 1871. Address 

JAMES VICK. Rochester, NW. ¥. 
















FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


* FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


LEV eae IRE HIN 
FEN at TRS ute 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 

needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted In 


Every Town. Send forCircularand Baropie ‘Stock- 
KLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 









NICOL & DAVIDSON 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER. DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler). SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINH SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
The oldest and heat Mnaic School in the ennntry. 
ta ireen et trl itor a AERA cl Saute re Ln 
and Inatenmenta 
All Applications for Admfenton mo hemade at Wee een nee 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFIC 

820 BROADWAY, near 13th St, over the Music Store, ECE ; 

(The branch at No. Fifth Avenue removes up town.| 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT 8T,, near State. 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES. 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season ; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wea, 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imperted. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OP 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, NX. ¥. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, X. T. 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 
in 
SUITS, COSTUMES, CARRIAGE AND EVEXIN: 
DRESSES, 
FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


FURS, 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S, 
viz: 
SABLE, ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEX. 
CHINCHILLA, SEAL, 
and many Special Novelties. 
FUR SLEIGH AND LAP ROBES, 
a Large Assortment. 


CARPETS. 
& BALES AUBUSSON AND SMYRNA CAEPE:S 
Just Received. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND STRIPED TEBRIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED FRENCH SATINS, 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
SWI188 AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAISS, 
WINDOW HOLLANDS, SHADES, CORNICES, 
Purchasers visiting the city are cordially trvited » 
give our stock a careful examination, which will at « 
times be found very attractive, at the Lowest Prices 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Ninegeenth Street, N.Y. 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
INCLUDING 

GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK = 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS: LACES, in © 
Black ; FUR TRIMMING in 
&c.; MARCELINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and Wool, for Hr. 
SEWING SILKS, tu Spools and Skeine; HOOKS 
EYES, WHALEBONES, ’ TAPES, 
NOTIONS. COLORED FRINGES apd GIMPS o> 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS and the TRADE supp 
on liberal terms, 


5. A. MORRISON, 
827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH S87. 
BLEES 

NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITC: 
SEWING MACH 


Challe 
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eo Sewing Mechine< 
GLYCERINE CAF 
Rawoutz's Tort Gurowmuns Caxe ig 
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79 William St., 


MPING PATTER 
Sacques, Talmas, Dresees 
pers, Initia} 

Mme. GLATI 






December 16, 1871.] 


Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 
Merino and Silk 

Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, Drawers, 


Robes de Chambre, 
House Coats, 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elegant Neck Wear, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637 BROADWAY. 









y \ 
.\Perry Mason &Co 
{t eietene q 
One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 

in the country. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
Prof. James De Mille, “Sophie May,” 
Urs, L. C. Moulton, Mrs. R. B. Davis, 
Mrs, Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. (. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 


WIth other well-known and eminent writers, con- 
tribate to its columns, 








Besides charmingly written Stories and 
Tatror Apveste Ontos Lire xs or TRAV RL 
Histotio wt asp MTICL IA, BroaRaritto at 
Suste s, Ome ov vtiose ATURAL Histony, Stmike 
iyo Epttoaiate ox Cuainnt Evexty, Shouts, Gadens, 
Pczzurs, etc., ete, 


Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and fall of 
informetion, It Bttracte and irtereou ake Coat old 
and young. 

















Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “Howe 
Lire,” the other * Livg ux tax Faostiee,” will ap- 
pear during the year. 


Bend for Specimen Coples—sent free. Subscription 
price $1 80 in advance " 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers, 


BOSTON. 














Solicited by EUNN & CO. 
Publishers of Scientide Amert. 


RIN 87a 


‘Twenty-five years? Experience. 





Pamphlets containing Patent Lawes, with full 
Airvetions how to obtain Patenta, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pagea, containing the New 
Census by conntics and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on recelpt of 25 cents. 








IFLES. Shot-Guns. Revolvers, Gun 
Matertal. Write for Price-List, to Great Wrst 





zev Gow Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for. tuenta anti, 
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REED & BARTON, 


Manufacturers of the finest 


HLHOTRO-PLATHD TABLE WARH OF EVERY DHSORIPTION. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the PATENT TEA SE’ 
Manofactorers of THE SEAMLESS LINED ICE PIT. 


were approved by him as preserving water perfectly pure. 


the Highest Prize over all competitors for ware exhibited by them. 


Factories established at Tannton, Mass. 1824 Salearooms at Paotory, and at No.2 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


-TUDY'S TROUSSELU “C”” 


FOR $250. 


--@ $2 918 50 
4 75.. 23 50 
cesses wees 90 00 
@ 2%.. 13 bv 


6 Muslin Chemises. 
6 Linen hea . 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces} 
6 Paire Muslin Drawers... 
































6 “ Linen “ @ 8 bu.. 21 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts - @ 9%.. 675 
3 Tucked ** i 8 00...900 
8 a in = 360.. 10 50 
1 Under Skirt..... see 600 
8 Muslin Night Dresses ......... @ 460.. 13 50 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresees.g 65 75.. 17 95 
3Embrd “* “ “ .@ 9 00., 97 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d 7 00.. 14 00 
8 Corset Covers....... a 5 00.. 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacques. «@ 475., 950 
dot  Embr'd........0 100 
1 Robe de Chambre...........-....5-seeeee 17 00 

$250 0 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article fe made in the best man- 
ner, and from the beat materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


TRADE -MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 


A NEW ARTICLE, 


Jnrent-d and manafac- 
tared exclnsively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HO8I- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, mach lighter, perfect 
§ in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ATSO, 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 

Ladies’, Gents’, Misaen’, and Bova’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery deacription, superior in qnality and atvle to any 
poor made in this country, and fally eqnal to the heat 
and-loom imported gooda, and at greatly reduced 

cen. 

Fri! lines for aale, to the iobhing trade only, at HJ. 
LIBBY & CO.'S, 47 & 49 White St., N 














A Great Offer. — HORACE WATERS, 


: 481 Broadway, N.Y.. 
Will diepone of One Hnndred Praxos, Mrronrosa, and 
Onaanea, of six firat-claan makers. incinding Waters’, 
At FXTREURLY LOW PRIOR, FOR CARE, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance jn 
moutbly or ganrterly jnatallmente, 





Fo ygures wii not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
az FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. +3 

#a- SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 











Price in Regland. Inthe U.& 

Wheeler 4 Wilson 845.00 985.00 

jew Bi: | 32.50 65.00 
e + | 35.00 63. 

+ > 40.00 45.00 


ces are for exactly the same 
Hives oe sold In Doih Countries. 
an: ce in the cost of 
material and Ia! ta any of the above named 
machines, 

AYFTDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, Presiden! 
Sewing Machine Oo pence Sree ie 
ide ou'h thas the above prices are Correct. aod taten, 
Cirealare published [a the United: Btates »0d 
it tbe Corperate Rames of the ( ce:panies mana 


FRED. GMITH, 
Clork of the Court of Commen iieas of Cuyahoga de., 0. 


The Wrisow Sewrro Macmtxs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 
No. 707 BROADWSY. NEW YORK, 


rae THEA-NECTAR 
I8 A PURE 





ranted to nuit all tastes, For aale 
every where, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great 

tle & Pacific T 


ventilated” and ex- 
led Banner” for 
por ricke and 
ps Swindlers, the “Banner” will tell you “all 
about them.” It also contains splendid Stories, Sketch- 
ea, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and columne of valuable 
Gret-clase reading. Elegant oer Chromo is sent 
free, and thix paper a whole year, for only 75 centa, 
SATISFACTI “ARANTEED or money retunded. 
Specimens FREE. Address Banner, Hit le, N. H. 





Beantifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagrecable disorders of the akin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


A&S® TS WANTERD.—Acents are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to ell “ The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Weeley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
ought to have. The subscriber also wants Agenta to 
sell other very desirable books, Liberal ions 
given, For farther particulars, addreaa 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Barrer & Brorares, 881 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inanire how to ret np clade, One answer is, 
send for Price-Liet, and a Clnh form will necompany 
it, with fill directions. making a large saving to con 
aumere and remnnerative te Cink organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





‘TS, WITH CALL-BELL ATTACHMENTS (illustrated above). Also, Patentees and 
‘CHERS, which, after a very careful test by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 


At the AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fairs held in New York fn 1967, 1869, and 1870, and the MECHANICS’ FAIR held in Boston, 1869, Rexp & Bazrox received 


orter 
y a 


issupertor 
ce for 


Madame Foy's Corset Suit Sup) 






MH Te 
Sarno Ligeaemt Ben kee’ York; 


Te mot 
ARXOLD 
D. B. Fisg & Se sen ees hee oe porters. 
Bolo Manuincn rere, Row Heaven Ken 


. 42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HIRPER'S PERIODICALS, 


CW Neve Subscribera will be supplied with etther Hax- 
pax's Magaztne, Hagren's Waex ty, or Harrze’s Ba- 
ZAR, from the present time to the end af the year 1873, 
Jor Four Dvliars. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Haurre’s Macaztyy, One Year... 
Hanern'’s Weexty, One Year...... 
Haarnn’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hauren’s Magazine, Hanren’s Waxy, and Hanrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 


An Extra Copy of cither the Magazin, Wrrkry, or 
Bazan till be aupplied aratia for everu Club of Five 
Scnsertuens af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com, 

The Postage within the United States ts for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from. 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
4 cents additional for the Magazine. or 20 cente for 
the Werxiy or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 








Numbers for June and Deceniber of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number, When 


no time fe specified, it will be understood that the 
aubecriber wishes to begin with the firet Nuomber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volnmes of the Wrexty and Bazan commence 
with the year, When no time ts specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Namber next after the receipt of his order. 

‘When the enbscriber’a address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Tarren & Brotures ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehonld the Order or Draft 
be loet or stolen, it can be renewed withoat loss to 
the sender. 


Traue ror Apveetisie tx Harper's Prriontcats. 
Harper'a Maoazine.— Whole Pace, $800; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Ta “a Week Inside Paces, $150 per Line ; 
Ontside Pace. $2 50 per Line—ench Ineertion. 
Harper's Razar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 3 per Line—each Insertion, 


Add-ess HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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DRESSES DESIGNED FOR DESIGNING 
DRESSERS. 






. NOT A LAUD OF THE MANNER. . 
Exxacep Coox. “Manners! No, Mum, f don't understand Manners: and what's more, I don't like the Manners of them as dues :” 


No. 1.—Tue Naturat-Historicac 




















MAY’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


Amy. “If’oo p'ease, Mamma says this Phium-Take is for May for her Birfday. And ob, it is such a nite Take!” 
Laura. ‘“‘ How do you know that, Amy?” . Ps ey 
Amy. “'Tos I pit out all the Turrants as I tum along!" x rs No. 2.—Tww BoTanicac-FLoricucTuraL 


DRESSES DESIGNED FOR DESIGNIXG 
DRESSERS. 





REMINISCENCES. “THOUGHT IS FREE.” 
Govemxnss, “pl ce Mr, Smithers your New Doll, Ada” The Tempest. 
Ouw Restic. “Ah—Lor’—deary me, Mum, if it ain't the very Moral of my Oid Miss Miwaava BRISTLINGTON (fiercely). “** Honor and Obey,’ indeed! Ha! Hat 1 should just lik We 
Wemani'slica she}was:a6,her, Pyume £ and Obey? hisa I” {oe ne ne soa’ Uke tenes Riu Cory mach indeed P” thonghd the tse Mftaes Maro Sar they Gist say fo 





BLADE-O’-GRASS. 
Br B. L. FARJEON, 
AUTHOR OF “GRIF” AND “‘J08HUA MARVEL.” 





? INTRODUCTION, 
STOREY ALLEY. 
N the heart of a very 


lanes Stoney Alley 
roclaims itself. It 
. is one of a roultitude 
of deformed thor- 
oughfares, which are 
huddled together— 
by whit, or caprice, 
or mockery—in a 
populous part of the 
Fcity, in utter defi- 
ance of all architect- 
ural rales. It is regarded as an incontroverti- 
ble law that every thing must have a begin- 
ning, and Stoney Alley could not have been an 
exception to this law. It is certain that the al- 
ley and its surrounding courts and Janes must 
once upon a time have been a space where 
houses were not; where, perhaps, trees grew, and 
grass aud flowers. But it is difficult to imag- 
ine; more difficult still to imagine how they were 
commenced, and by what gradual means one 
wretched thoroughfare was added to another, 
until they presented themselves to the world in 
the shapes and forms they now bear; resembling 
an ungainly body with numerous limbs, every 
one of which is twisted and defurmed. Easier 
to fancy that they and all the life they bear sprang 
up suddenly and secretly one dark night, when 
Nature was in a sullen mood; and that being 
where they are, firmly rooted, they have remain- 
ed, unchangeable and unchanging, from genera- 
ton to generation. Records exist of fair islands 
rising from the sea, clothed with verdure and 
replete with animal life; but this is the bright 
aspect of phenomena which are regarded as de- 
lasions by many sober persons. Putting imag- 
ination aside, theretore, as a thing of small ac- 
eount in these days (if only for the purpose of 
satisfying unbelievers), and comiug to plain inat- 
ter of fact, it is not to be doubted that Stoney 
Alley and its fellows grew upon earth's surface, 
and did not spring up, ready-made, from below 
although, truth to tell, it was worthy of such 
accreation. In the natural course of things, 
the neighborhood must have had architects and 
builders; but no record of them is extant, and 
Bone is necessary for the purposes of this story. 
Sufficient that Stoney Alley rears its ugly body 
—though lowly withal—in the very heart of 
London, and that it may be sec. any day in the 
week in its worst aspect. It was no other: it is 
always at its worst. 

Out of it crawl, from sunrise until midnight, 
ween and women, who, when they emerge into 
the wide thoroughfare which maybe regarded 
as its parent, not uncommonly pause for a few 
moments, or shade their eyes with their hands, 
or look avout them strangely, as if they have re- 
ceived a surprise, or as if the different world in 
which they find themselves requires considera- 
tion. Into it crawl, from sunrise until midnight, 
the same men and women, who, it may be ob- 
served, draw their breath more freely when they 
are away from the wide thoroughfares, and who 
plunge into Stoney Alley as dusty, heat-worn 
travelers might plunge into a refreshing bath, 
where the cool waters bring relief to the parched 
skin. What special comfort these men and 
women find there, would be matter for amaze- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of other men 
and women whose ways of life, happily, lie in 
pleasanter places. But Stoney Alley, to these 
crawlers, is Home. 

Its houses could never have been bright; its 
pavements and roads—for it has those, though 
rough specimens, like their treaders—could never 
have been fresh. Worn-out stones and bricks, 
having served their time elsewhere and been 
eashiered, were probably brought into requi- 
sition here to commence a new and unclean life. 
No cart had ever been seen in Stoney Alley: it 
‘was too narrow for one. A horse had once lived 
there—a spare, sad, blind horse, belonging to a 
coster-monger, who worked his patient servant 





maze of courts and , 
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SAAT Pere * 


“HAVING NERVED HERSELF TO TAKE A SIP OF BEER, SHE STOPPED AT A 





CONVENIENT CORNER.” 


| sixteen hours a day, and fed it upon Heaven 


knows what. It was a poor, patient creature; 
and as it trudged along, with its head down, it 
seemed by its demeanor to express an under- 
standing of its meanness. That it was blind 
may have been a merciful dispensation ; for, in- 
asmuch as we do not know for certain whether 
such beasts can draw compurisons as well as 
carts, it may have been spared the pangs of e vy 
and bitterness which it might have experienced 
at the sight of the well-fed horses that passed it 
on the road. It was as thin as a live horve well 
could be—so thin that a cat might have been 
forgiven for looking at it with contempt, as be- 
ing likely to serve no useful after its 
worldly trudgings were ended. [ts mane was 
the raggedest rane that ever was seen; and it 
had no tail. What of its hair had not been ap- 
propriated by its master, the coster-monger, had 
been plucked out ruthlessly, from time to time, 
by sundry boys and girls in Stoney Alley—being 
incited thereto by an ingenious youth, who plait- 
ed the horse-hair into watch-guards, and who 
paid his young thieves in weak liquorice-water, 
at the rate of a tea-spoonful for every dozen | 
hairs—long ones—from the unfortunate horse's 
tail. For years had this poor beast been wont 
to stumble over the stones in Stoney Alley when 
its day’s work was over, and wait like a human | 
being before its master's house for the door to | 
open—rubbing its nose gently up and down the 
panels when a longer delay than usual occurred. 
‘The door being opened, it used to enter the nar- 
row passage, and fill the house with thunderous 
sound as it walked into a lite dirty yard, where 
a few charred boards (filched from a fire) had 
been tacked together in the form of a shed, 
which offered large hospitality to wind and rain. 
In this shed the wretched beast took its ease 
and enjoyed its leisure, and died one night so 
quietly and unexpectedly that the coster-monger, 
when he learned the fact in the morning, cursed 
it for an ungrateful ‘‘ warmint,” and declared 
that if his dumb servant had yesterday shown | 
any stronger symptoms of dying than it had | 








“THE LADY AND GENTLEMAN WALKED BRISKLY THRUUGH THE COLD AIR.” 


usually exhibited, he would have sold it for 
“‘two-pun-ten to Jimmy the Tinman.” So 
deeply was he impressed by the ingratitude of 
the animal, that he swore he would have noth- 
ing more to do with the breed; and he bought 
a donkey—a donkey with such a vicious temper, 
aod anch an obstinate disposition, that the cos- 
ter-monger, in his endeavors to render it submis- 
sive, became as fond of it as if it were one of his 
own kindred, and soon grew to treat it in exact- 
ly the same manner as he treated his wife. It 
would have been difficult, indeed, to decide 
which wus the more important creature of the 
two—the wife or the donkey; for on two dis- 
tinct occasions the coster-monger was summon- 
ed before a magistrateonce for Ml-treating his 
wife, and once for iii-treating his donkey—and 
the sentence pronounced on each occasion was 
precisely the same. It may be noted, as a cu- 
Tious contrast (affording so usefal lesson that I 
am aware of ), that when the coster-monger came 
out of prison for il-treating his wife, he went 
home and beat the poor creature unmercifully, 
who sat sobbing her heart out in a corner the 
while; and that when he came out of prison for 
ill-treating his donkey, he went into the ric! 

shed in his back-yard and belabored the obsti- 
nate brute with a heavy stick. But the donkey, 
cunning after its kind, watched its opportunity, 
and gave the coster-monger such a spiteful kick 
that he walked lune for chree months afterward. 





It would be unfair to the coster-monger not to 
state that he was not the only husband in those 
thoroughfares who was in the habit of be. ting 
his wife. He was but one of a very numerous 
Brute family, in whose breasts mercy finds no 
dwelling - place, and who marry and bring up 
children in their own form and likeness, morally 
as well as physically. It is to be lamented that 
when the inhumanity of the members of this 
prolitic family is brought before the majesty of 
the law for judgment—as is done every day of 
our lives—the punishment meted out is general- 


| ly light and insignificant as compared to the of- 


fense. Yet it may be answered that these wife- 


| beaters and general Brutes were children once; 





“HER KIND-HEARTED LODGER WAS NURSING THE TWINS" 


| gently down over ull the city. 


and the question may be asked, Whether, taking 
into consideration that no opportunity was offer- 
ed to them of acquiring a knowledge of a better 
condition of things, they are fully responsible for 
their actions now that they are men? We wage 
war against savage beasts for our own protec- 
tion. But how about savage men, who might 
have been taught better, who might have been 
humanized? We press our thumb upon them, 
and make laws to punish the exercise of their 
lawless passions. But have they no case against 
us? Is all the right on our side, and all the 
wrong on theirs? ‘hat the problem is an old 
one, is the more to be lamented; every yexr, 
nay, every hour, its roots are striking deeper 
and deeper into the social stratum. ‘I'he prov- 
erb, ‘‘ when things are quiet, let them be quiet,” 
is a bad proverb, like many others which are ac- 
cepted as wisdom’s essence. Not by a man's 
quiet face, but by his busy brain and heart, do 
we judge him. If there be benevolence in states- 
manship, the problem shonld be considered in its 
entirety without delay. By-and-by it may be too 
late. 


PART I. 
A BTRANGE EVENT OCCURS IN STONEY ALLEY. 





De icate feather-flakes of snow were floating 
In some parts 
the snow fell white and pure, and so remained 
for many hours. In other parts, no svoner did 
it reach the ground than it was converted into 
slush—losing its purity, and becoming instantly 
defiled. This was its fate in Stoney Alley ; yet 
even there, as it rested upon the roofs and eaves, 
it was fresh and beautiful for a time. In which 
contrasted aspects a possible suggestion might 
arise of the capability of certain things for grace 
and holiness, if they are not trodden into the 
mire. 

An event had just occurred in Stoney Alley 
which was the occasion of much excitement. 
This was nothing more or less than the birth of 
twin girls in one of the meanest houses in the 
alley. ‘The mother, a poor sickly woman, whose 
husband had deserted her, was so weakened and 
prostrated by her confinement, and by the want 
of nourishing food, that she lived but a dozen 
days after the birth of her babes. No one knew 
where the father was; he and his wife had not 
lived long in the neighborhood, and what was 
known of him was not to his credit, although 
with a certain class he was not unpopular. He 
was a lazy, surly fellow, who passed his waking 
hours in snarling at the better condition of things 
by which he was surrounded. The sight of a 
carriage made his blood boil with envy; not- 
withstanding which he took delight in walking in 
the better thoroughfares of the city, and feeding 
his soul with the bitter sight of well-dressed peo- 
pe, and smiling faces. ‘Then he would come 

k to his proper home, and snarl at society to 
pot-house audiences, and in his own humble 
room would make his unhappy wife unhappier 
by his reviling and discontent. He called him- 
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self a working-man, but had as much right to : class to regard the portrayal of sentiment among 


the title as the vagabond beggar who, dressed in 
broadcloth, is wheeled about in an easy-chair, 
in the West End of London, and who (keeping 
a sharp look-out fur the police the while) exhib- 
ita a placard proclaiming himself to be a re- 
spectable commercial traveler, who has lost the 
use of his limbs. He traded upon the title, how- 
ever, and made some little money out of it, hop- 
ing by-and-by to make more when he had be- 
tome sufficiently notorious as a public agitator. 
In the mean time he (perhaps out of revenge 
upon society) deserted his wife when she was 
near her confinement, and left her to the mercy 
of strangers. She could not very well have fared 
worse than she did in that tender charge. She 
bore two babes, and died without a sign. 

‘The mother was buried the day before Christ- 
mas, and the babes were left to chance charity. 
There were: many women lodgers in the house 
in which the twin girls had been born; but not 
one of them was rich enough to take upon her- 
self the incumbrance of two such serious re- 

+ sponsibilities. The station-house was spoken of, 
the Foundling, the work-house ; but not a soul 
was daring enough to carry ont one of the sag- 
gestions, ‘This arose from a fear of conse- 
quences—in the shape, perhaps, of an acknow!l- 
edged personal responsibility, which might prove 
troublesome in the event of the station-house, 
the work-house, or the Foundling refusing to 
take charge of the infants. Moses in the bul- 

Tushes was not in a worse plight than these un- 

furtunate babes in Stoney Alley. 

What on earth was to be done with them? 
Every person in the house might get into trouble 
if they were left to die. The house, small as it 
was, accommodated five or six distinct families 
each occupying a room—in addition to two 
bachelors—one a vagrant, the other a hawker in 
cheap gliss-ware. ‘These last could vot be. ex- 
pected to assume the slightest shadow of re- 
sponsibihty. At length a bright idea struck a 
charitable woman in the house. Armed only 
with a calico apron with a lnrge bib and an im- 
mense pocket in front (like a stomacher), the 
charitable soul went about to solicit contributions 
in aid of the infants. As she walked round and 
about the narrow alleys and courts, soliciting 
from every body, she made quite a stir in the 
neighborhood by the vigorous manner in which 
she rattled the coppers in her capacious pocket. 
A great many gave, farthings and half-pence be- 
ing in the ascendant—the largest contribution 
being given by the bachelor vagrant above men- 
tioned. who gave twopen::e with the air of n ge:- 
tleman—better still, with the true spirit of one; 
for he gave more than he could afford, and took 
no glory to himself for the action. Attracted 
by the rattle of the coppers, a singular-looking 
little man, with a shriveled face, came to the 
door of his shop, and was instantly accosted by 
the kind-hearted soul. 

“You'll give a copper or two, I know, Mr. 
Virtue,” said the woman, 

‘Then you Know more than I do,” replied 
the man. ‘‘I don't give. I lend.” 

“What ‘Il you lend on ‘em, then ?” asked the 
woman, good-humoreily, 

* Lend on what?” 

“Un the poor little twins that was born in our 
hbonse a fortnight ago.” 

“Ob, that’s what you're up to,” exclaimed 
the man, whoxe eyes were the most extraordi- 
ary pair that ever were seen in human face—for 
one was as mild as London milk, and the other 
glared like a fury. ‘That's what you're up to. 
Collectin’ for them brata afore they learn to tell 
lies for theirselves.” 

“They're as sweet a pair as ever you see,” 
said the woman. ‘‘ Just give it a thought, Mr. 
Virtue; you're a man o’ sense—” 

“* Yah!" from the man, in the most contempt- 
uous of tones, and with the fiercest of glures 
from his furions eye. 

“* There they are, without a mother, as ‘elpless 
as ‘elpless can be,” persisted the woman, with 
a wonderful display of cheerfulness. ** Come, 
now, you'll give a copper although you do look 
#0 grumpy.” 

The cynic turned into his dark shop at this 
last appeal, but as he turned a penny dropped 
from his pocket. ‘I'he woman picked it up with a 
plensant laugh, and, adding it to her store, pro- 
ceeded on her charitable mission. But, industri- 
ous and assiduous as she was, the sum total col- 
lected was very small; about sufficient to kcep 
the infants for half a week. ‘The kind-hearted 
woman took the babes, and nursed them pro tem. 
She had a family of dirty childven of her own, 
who were bringing themselves up in the gutters ; 
for she could not attend to them, so fully was her 
time occnpied in other ways. she could not, 
therefore, be expected to take permanent charge 
of the motherless babes. And so her husband 
told her, grumblingly. when he came home from 
his work on Christmas-eve. All that she said 
was, ** Poor little things!” and fell to—rough as 

she was—detecting imaginary beanties in the ba- 

bies’ faces: a common trick of mothers, which 

No man can afford to be cross with, expecially in 

his own wife, and the woman who has borne hin 
children: 

“Can't put ‘em out in the cold, the pretty 
dears!” said the woman, tenderly. 

** We've got enongit of our own,” responded 
her husband, not unkindly, and yet with a cer- 
tain firmness; ‘‘and there's more coming— 
worse luck:” Bat these Jast_ two words he said 
beneath bis breath, and his wife did not hear 
them. 

** All the more reugon for being kind to these,”” 
said the woman. ‘They ll be handsome girls 
when they grow up. Look’ce here, Sam, this 
one’s got a dimple, just like—like—” Her voice 
Looff softly, and her husband knew thit 
she was thinking of their first-born, that had lived 
but a few weeks. 

Tam aware that it is the fashion with o large 











very common people as fanciful and untrue to 

nature. I differ trom this class, I am glad to 
; say. True love for women, and true tenderness 
| for children, are commun to all of us, whether 
high or low. Cynics can not alter what is natu- 
ral—in others, 

‘The man felt kindly toward his wife and the 
babes, but he was not at all inclined to saddle 
himself with a couple of ready-made infants. 
He saw, however, that his wife was in a foolishly 
tender mood, and he let the subject drop for the 
present. 

It may have been eight o'clock in the white 
night, and the bright snow was still falling like 
feathers from angels wings, when, at the door of 
the house in which the twins had been born and 
the mother had died, a lady and gentleman 
stopped, and, obtaining entrance, asked for the 
landindy. Uunmistakably lady and gentleman, 
though plainly dressed. Not highly born, but as 
truly lady and gentleman as the best in the laud. 
‘They were strangers to the landlady of the house; 
but she rose the instant they entered her apart- 
ment, and remuined standing during the inter- 
view. 

“We have to apologize for this intrusion,” 
commenced the lady, in a gentle voice ; ‘* but al- 
though we are strangers to you, we are not here 
out of rudeness.” 

“I'm sure of that, ms‘am,” replied the land- 
lady, dusting two chai.» vith her apron, ‘* Will 
you and the gentleman take a seat 7” 

‘This is my husband,” said the lady, seating 
herself. ‘‘ Every year, on the anniversary of 
this evening, with the exception of last year, we 
have been in the habit of coming to some such 
place as this, where only poor people live—” 

e Ah, you may say that, ma'am! ‘The poor- 
est,” 

—‘‘It is so, unfortunately. God help them! 
Every year until the last we have been in the 
habit of coming to some snch place in furthernnce 
of a scheme—a whim, perhaps you'll call it—the 
development of which gives us the chief pleas- 
ure of our lives. We have no family of our own, 
no children that can properly call me mother and 
Toy husband father ; so every year we adopt one 
and bring it up. We hav now, as many as 
we have been able to keep; for last year we lost 
part of our means through unwise xpeculation, 
for which I and my husband were equally to 
blame—” 

“I'm sorry to hear that, ma‘am,” interposed 
the landlady, sympathizingly, standing in an at- 
tentive attitude, with the corner of her apron be- 
tween her fingers. 

—‘* And having as many little responsibilities 
on us as our means would enable us to take 
proper care of, we were unable to add another 
to our family of little ones. But this year a for- 
tunate thing has occurred to us. A kind friend 
has placed a small sum at our disposal, which 
will enable us to take a seventh child, and rear 
it in comfort and respectability." 

“And a lucky child that seventh ‘ull be,” re- 
marked the landlady. ‘I'ma seventh child 
myself, and so was my mother before me, and 
we was both born on a 7th.”’ 

‘The lady smiled, and continued : 

‘Every child we have is an orphan, without 
father or mother, which we believe to be neces- 
sary for the proper furtherance of our scheme. 
We feed them and nourish them properly—in- 
deed, as if they were really our own—and when 
they are old enongh, they will be put to some re- 
spectable occupation which will render them in- 
dependent of the world. Among the many poor 
children round abput here, do you know of one 
who, having no natural protectors, would be bet- 
tered by comiug under our charge? ‘These let- 
ters will satisfy you of our fitness for the task, 
and that we are in earnest.” 

“Lord bless m2!" exclaimed the landlady, 
impelled to that exclamation by sudden thonght 
of the twins np stairs, and not casting a glance 
at the papers which were placed in her hands. 
“©You don’t mean what you say ?” 

“Indeed we do. You will be kind enough 
to understand that we do not desire tu take a 
child who has parents living, but one whom hard 
circumstances has placed in the world friendless 
and alone. ‘These poor courts and alleys abound 
in children—” 

‘* Ah, that they do; and a nice pest they are, 
amany on ‘em. They're as thick as fleas.” 

—‘* And at this season it ix good to think of 
them. and to try to do some little thing in their 
behalf. It is but little that we can do—very, 
rey little. Do you know of such a child as we 
seek for now ?” 

“A girl?” 

“A girl or boy.” 

“God Almighty bless you, ma’am !” cried the 
landlady. ‘Stop hore a minute, and I'll let you 
know.” 

She ran in haste up stairs to where ber kind- 
hearted lodger was nursing the twins. 

“I beg you a thonsand pardons, Mrs. Man- 
ning,” she said, panting, ‘‘and you too, Mr. 
Manning; and I wish you a merry Christmas, 
and many on ‘em! Tin that out of breath, and 
that astonished, that I don’t know if I'm on my 
head or my heels. Stay a minute, my good 
souls; T'H be back in a jiffy.” 

With that she ran out of the room and down 
stairs to assure herself that her vi-itors had not 
flown, or that she had not been dreaming. Hav- 
ing satisfied herself, she ran up stairs again, and 
sat down in a more panting state than before. 

“T thonght [ was dreaming, and that they 
was apparitions!" she gasped. 

Mr. Manning, being one of those English- 
men who look upon their habitations as their 
castles, was inclined to resent these intrusions. 
Unconsciously throwing a large amount of ag- 
gressiveness in his tone and manner, he asked 
his landlady if he owed her any rent, and re- 
ceived for answer, No, that he didn’t, and the 
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expression of a wish that every body was like 
him in this respect. 

““Verv well, then,” said Mr. Manning, not at 
all mollitied by the landlady’s compliment, and 
speaking so surlily that (as the landlady after- 
ward said, in relating the cirenmstance), if it had 
not been for her being out of breath, and for 
thinking of those two precious babes, he would 
have “put her back up” there and then—‘“‘if I 
don’t owe you any thing, what do you mean by 
coming bouncing into my room in this manner?” 

‘*T asks your pardon, "said the landlady, with 
dignity ; but instantly softening, as she thought 
of her visitors down stairs; ‘‘but you've got a 
‘art in your bosom, and you've got the feelings of 
a futher. The long and the short of it is"—and 
here she proceeded to explain the visit she had 
had, and the object of her visitors. ‘Ah, Mr. 
Manning,” she continued, following the direc- 
tion of his eyes toward the two babes lying in 
his wife’s lap, ‘you've got the same idea as I 
had in coming up here. Here's these two bless- 
ed babes, with no mother, and no father to speak 
of; for 1 don't believe he'll ever turn up. What's 
to become of ‘em? Who's to take care of ‘em? 
I'm sure you can't.” 

‘*No, that I can’t; and don’t intend to.” 

“* And no one expects you, Sir. You've got 
a big enough family of your own. Well, here's 
this lady and gentleman setting down stairs this 
blessed minute as wants a child, and as ‘ll do 
what's right and proper by it.” 

“*But there's a pair of ‘em. Won't they take 
the two?” 

‘One they said, and one they mem. They 
can't hardly afford that, they said. And I’m as 
certain as 1am that I'm setting here, that if they 
knew there was two of 'em, they wouldn't part 
‘em for the world. No, they'd go somewhere 
else; and the chance ‘d be Jost.” 

“ But they want a child that ain't got no father 
nor mother. Now these young uns have a fa- 
ther; and that yon know.” 

**No, I don’t; I don't know nothing of the 
kind. "Lain't the first story I've told by 2 many,” 
said the landlady, in answer to Mr. Manning's 
look of astonishment ; ‘‘ and I don’t mind telling 
this one to do a little baby guod.” 

** What's to become of the other?” 

“*Wei'll look after her between us. One ‘Il 
take her one day, and one another. Lord bless 
you, Mr. Manning. we shall be able to manage.” 

“* And if the father comes back ?” 

“T'll get the lady’s address and give it to him; 
and then he can do as he likes.” 

“Irs the best thing that can be done,” snid 
Mr. Manning; ‘though I've nothing to do with 
it, mind you; it’s none of my business. 1've got 
troubles enough of my own. But it ain't every 
young un that gets such a chance.” 

“No, that it ain't;” and the landlady pull- 
ed her chair close to that of Mrs, Manning. 
“*Which shall it be, my dear?” 

This proved to be a very difficult question to 
answer. First they decided that it wus to be 
this one, then that; then soft-hearted Mrs. 
Manning began to cry. and said it was a sin to 
part them. And the babes lny sleeping uncon- 
sciously the while this momentous point was be- 
ing discussed, the decision or which might 














crime, perhaps—and the other to a career where 
good opportunity might produce a happy and 


virtuous life. At length it was decided, and one 
was chosen; but when the landlady prepared to 
take the child, she found that the fingers of the 
babes were tightly interlaced ; so she lett them in 
Mrs. Manning's lap, with instructions to get the 
chosen one ready, and went down to her visiiors. 

* Poor child!” said the lady. at the conclu- 
sion of the landlady's recital; *tand the mother 
was only buried yesterday !” 

se Only yesterday, ma'am,” responded the land- 
lady, ‘and the dear litile thing is left wishont 
atriend. ‘I'here's not one of us that wouldn't 
be glid to take care of it; but we're too poor, 
ma'am; and that’s the fact.” 

“The child's yeunger than we could have 
wished,” mused the lady, with a glance at her 
husband; ‘‘but it would seem like a cruel de- 
sertion, now that we have heard its sad story." 

Her husband nodded, and the landlady, keen- 
ly watchful, said, eagerly 

“Tl bring it down to you, ma'am. One of 
the lodgers is nursing it; but her husband's 
grumbling at her, and muking her miserable 
abont it. Ile says he's got enough of his own; 
and so he has.” 

By this time Mrs. Manning had the baby ready 
—she had dressed the child in some old baby- 
clothes of her own—and before she let it go out 
of her arms, she said, as if the ttle thing could 
understand : 

“Kiss sister, baby. You'll never see her 
again, perhaps; and if you do, you won't know 
her. w 


She placed their lips close together; and at 
that moment they opened their eyes, and smiled 
prettily on one another. ‘The man and the two 
women stood by, gazing earnestly at the babes. 
‘Tears were in Mrx. Manning's eyes as she wi 
nessed the strange parting; the landlady was 
silent and pensive; and the man, with his hands 
behind him, seemed to be suddenly engrossed in 
the consideration of some social problem, which 
he found too perplexing for him. His wife 
raised the fortunate babe to his face. 

‘*A happy New-Year to you, little nn,” said 
the not unkindly man, as he kissed the child. 

‘*Sappose they were our’n, Sam,” said his 
wife, softly and tearfully; ‘‘we shouldn't like 
this to happen.” 

“* But they're not our'n,” replied her husband ; 
“*and that makes all the ditference.” 

And yet there was a wistful expression on his 
face, as the landlady tuok the baby out of the 
room. 

“I've kept the prettiest one,” his wife whis- 
pered to him—** the one with the dimple,” 
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‘The lady and gentleman—she with her new 
charge wrapped in her warm shawl, and pressed 
closely to her bosom — walked briskly through 
the cold nir toward their home, which lay ing 
square ubout a mile from Stoney Alley. in the 
centre of the square was a garden, the wood. 
growth in which, though bare of leaves, looked 
as beautiful in their white mantle as ever they 
had done in their brightest summer. ‘I'he snow. 
lined trees stood out boldly yet gracefully, and 
their every branch. fringed in purest white, was 
an emblem of loveliness. They gleamed grand- 
ly in the moon's light, mute witnesses of the 
greatness of Him whose lightest work is an eri- 
dence of perfect wisdom and goodness. 


———_—__—_ 


HOW SHE ACQUIRED THE NAME OF BLADE-o'- 
GRASB. 


Tus, while one little babe was tended and 
watched by benevolent hands and eyes, the fate 
of the other—the prettier one, she with the un- 
fortunate dimple—way intrusted to the shapeless 
hands of chance. To such tender care us had 
happily fallen to its lot the fortunate one mat 
be left for a time. ‘Turn we to the other, and 
watch its strange bringing up. 

Proverbially, too many cooks spoil the broth; 
and this forlorn babe was left to che cure uf too 
many cuoks, who. however, in this instance, did 
not spoil the broth by meddling with it, bur by 
almost utterly neglecting it. The landludy's 
declaration that ‘¢ We'll look after her between 
us; one'll take her one day, and one another,” 
although uttered in all sincerity, turned out bad- 
ly in its application. What is every body's ba-i- 
ness is nobody's business, and for the most jait 
the babe was left to take care of herself. Fors 
little while Mrs, Mauning was the child's only 
friend ; but in the course of a couple of montis 
she fulfilled her huxband’s apprehension, and 
added another bantling to his alveady over- 
stocked quiver. ‘This new artival (which, it 
must be confessed, was not received with grati- 
tude by its father) was so fractious, aud +o be- 
sieged by a complication of infantile disorders, 
that all Mrs. Manning's spaie moments were 
fully occupied, and she had none to devote to 
other people’s children. ‘Lhe mothe:less child 
threatened to fare badly indeed. But now ind 
again a mother who had lost her offspring came 
to the little stranger and suckled her: so that 
she drew life from many bosoms, and may be 
said to have had at least a score of wet-nurres, 
And thus she grew up almost literally in the 
gutters, no one owning her, no one really ening 
for her; and yet she throve, as weeds thrise— 
while her sister, not a mile away, throve, in the 
care of kind friends, as flowers thrive. Bornan 
equality, with the same instincts for good and 
evil, with the same capacity for good and evil, 
equally likely to turn out good or bad, should it 
have been left entirely to chance that one might 
live to prove a blessing, and the other a cuns, 
to society? But so it was, 

One of the most curions circumstances con- 
nected with the little outcast was that she was 
not known by any settled name. It giew to be 
a fushion to call her by all sorts of neme-—now 
Polly, now Sally, now Young Hussy, now Little 
Slut, and by a dozen others, not one of which 
remained to her for any length of time. Mut 
when she was three years uf age an event oc- 
cuned which played the part of godmothers cod 
godfathers to her, and which caused her to re- 
ceive a title by which she was always afterwad 
known, 

‘There was not a garden in Stoney Aliey. Not 
within the memory of living m:n hnd a flower 
been known to bloom there. ‘There were nus 
poor patches of ground, crowded as the neigh- 
bothood was, which might have been devoted 10 
the cultivation of a few bright petals; but tbey 
were allowed to lie fullow, festering in the sun. 
‘Thorght of graceful form and color had never 
found expression there. Strange. therefore, that 
one pear when Summer was trending cluse opoa 
the heel of Spring, sending warm, sweet winds to 
herald her coming, there should spring up, in 
one of the dirtiest of all the back-yards in Stoney 








Alley, two or three blades of grass. How they 
came there was a mystery. No human hard 
was accountable for their presence. It m:y be 


that a bird, flying over the place, had meritully 
dropped a seed, or that a kind wind had tove 
it to the spot. But however they came, there 
they were, these blades of gruss, j.ceping up ficm 
the ground shyly and wonderingly, and gning 
promise of bright color even in the midst of ibe 
unwholesome surroundings. Qur little castaway 
—she was no better—now three rears of age, 
was sprawling in this dirty back-yard with & 
few other children—all of them regular students 
of Dirt College. Attracted by the hrtle bit of 
color, she crawled to the spot where it shone ia 
the light, and etraightway fell to watching it, and 
inhaling, quite unconsciously, whatever of grace 
it possessed. Once or twice she touched ihe 
tender blades, and seemed to be pleased to find 
them soft and pliant. ‘The other childrn, de 
lighted at having the monopoly of a ga’ e¢ thet 
ran throngh the yaid, did not disturb her: end 
#0 she remained duing the day, watching ord 
wondering, and fell asleep hy the side of the 
blades of grass, and dreamed. perhaps, of bright 
er colors and more graceful forins than hed «ser 
yet found place in her young imngination. ‘1's 
next day xhe made her way nguin to the qt 
and seeing that the blades had grown als ile, 
wondered and wondered, and anconst jonsls es 
ercixed that innate sense of worship of the henv- 
tiful which is implunted in every nature, wid 
which causes the merest babes to rejoice nt Hi; lit 
and shapes of beauty and harmony of sound. 
What is more wonderful in the eyes of ab he 
than vivid color or light, however kimiled? 
what more sweet to its senses than that perfect 
barmony of sound which falls upon its ens & 
the mother sings sofily, and lulls her darling © 
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sleep? ‘This latter blessing had never fallen to 
the lot of our child ; but color and light were given 
to her, and she was gratetul fur them. She grew 
to love these emerald leaves, and watched them 
day atter day, until the women round about ob- 
seived and commented upon her strange infatu- 
ation, But one evening, when the leaves were 
at their brightest aud strongest, a man, running 
hastily through the yard, crushed the blides of 
grass beneath his heel, and tore them from the 
earth. ‘The grief of the child was intense. She 
cast a passionate yet bewildered look at the man, 
and picking np the torn, soiled blades, put them 
in the breast of ler ragged frock, in the belief 
that warmth would bring them back to life. She 
went to bed with the mangled leaves in her hot 
hand; and when she looked at them the next 
morning, they bore no resemblance to the bright 
leaves which had been such a delight to her, She 
went to the spot where they had grown, and cried 
without knowing why; and the man who had de- 
stroved the leaves happening to pass at the time, 
she struck at bim with her little fists. He push- 
ed her aside rather roughly with his foot; and 
Mrs. Manning, seeing this, and having also seen 
the destruction of the leaves, and the clild’s wor- 
ship of them, blew him up for his unkindness. 
He merely langhed, and said he wouldn't have 
done it if he had looked where he was going, and 
that it was a good job for the child that she 
wasn't a blade o° grass herself. or she might 
have been trodden duwn with the others. ‘The 
story got about the alley, and one and another. 
at first in fun or derision, began to call the child 
Little Blade-o'-Grass, uutil, in course of time, it 
came to be recognized as her regular name, and 
she was known hy it all over the neighborhood, 
So, being thas strangely christened, Litule Blide- 
o'-Grass grew in years and in ignorance, and be- 
came a worthy member of Dirt College, in which 
school she was matriculated fur the battle of life. 





THE LEGEND OF THE TIGER. 


AT a very early age indeed was Blade-o- 
Grass compelled to begin the battle of life. Her 
greatest misfurtune was that, as she grew in 
years, she grew strong. Ilud she been a weakly 
little thing, some one might have taken pity on 
her, and assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
her. ‘I'he contingency was a remote one: but all 
chance of benefiting by it was utterly destroyed, 
becunse she was strong and hardy, She may be 
said to have had sume sort of a home up to the 
time that she attained the age of nine years ; for 
a corner for her to sleep in was always found in 
the house in which she was born. But about 
that time certain important changes tovk place, 
which materially attected her, although she had 
no hand in them. ‘The landlady gave up the 
house, and some one else tuok it, and turned it 
into a shop. ‘The lodgers all received notice to 
leave, and went elsewhere to live. A great slice 
of luck fell to the share of Mr. Manning. An 
uncle whom he had never seen died in a distant 
land, and left bis money to his relatives; and a 
shrewd lawyer made good pickings by hunting 
up nephews and nieces of the deceased. Among 
the rest he hunted up Mr. Manning, and one day 
he handed his client a small sum of money. Mr. 
Manning put his suddenly acquired wealth to a 
good purpose—he got passage in a government 
emigrant ship. and, with his wite and large fum- 
ily, bude good-by forever to Stoney Alley. He 
lett the country—as hundreds and thousands of 
others have done—with a bitter feeling in his 
heart because he was not able to stop in it aut 
earn a decent livelilood ; but—as hundreds and 
thousands of others have done—he lived this 
fecling down, and in his new home, with better 
prospects and better surroundings, talked of his 
native land—meaning Stoney Alley—as the ‘‘old 
country,” in terms of affection, and as if he had 
been treated well in it. It will be easily under- 
stood that when Blade-o'-Grass lost Mrs. Man- 
ning, she lost her best friend. 

‘To say that she passed an easy life up to this 
point of her career would be to state what is 
false. ‘The child was in continual dixgrace, and 
scarcely a day passed that was not watered with 
her tears. Blows, smacks, and harsh words were 
adininistered to her freely, until she grew accus- 
tomed to them, and they lost their moral force. 
She deserved them, for she was the very reverse 
of a good little girl. In a great measure her ne- 
cessities made her what she was, and no coun- 
teracting intluence for guod appruached her. If 
she were sent for beer, she would stop at corners, 
and taste and sip, and bring home short measure. 
There was something fearful in her enjoyment ; 
but she had no power nor desire to resist the 
temptation. No tragedy queen, before the con- 
sumination of the final horror, ever looked round 
with more watchful, wary, fearsome gaze than 
did Blade-o'-Grnss when, having nerved her soul 
to take a sip of beer, she stopped at a convenient 
gorner, or in the shadow of a dark duor-way, to 
put her desire into execution, And then she 
was always breaking things. The mugp she let 
falt would have paved Stoney Alley. But there 
was a greater temptation than beer: Bread. If 
she were sent for a half-quartern loaf, she would 
not fail to dig out with liberal fingers the soft 
portions between the crusts, and eagerly devour 
them. Even if she had not been hungry—which 
would have been a white-letter day in her exist- 
ence—she would have done from habit what she 
almost invariably was urged to do by the crav- 
ings of her stomach. And about that unfor- 
tnaate stomach of hers, calumnies were circula- 
ted and believed in. So persistent an eater wis 
Blade-o'-Grass, sv conscientious a devonrer of 
any thing that, legitimately or otherwise, came 
in her way—quality being not of the slightest 
olject—that a story got about that she had 
“something” in her inside, some living creature 
of » ravenous natare, that waited for the fool as 
she swallowed it, and instantly devoured it for 
tes own sustenance. Such things had been 














known of. At some remote period a girl in the 
neighborhood — whose personality was never 
traced, but whom every body believed in—had 
had such an animal—a few culled it a ‘* wolf 
but the majority insisted that it was a ‘* tiger” 
—growing toside of her, and this animal, so the 
story went, grew and grew, and fed upon the 
girl's lite till it killed her. ‘The ‘ tiger” had 
been found alive after the girl's death, and, hav- 
ing been purchased by some one for a fabulous 
price, was embalmed in a bottle in a great mu- 
seum, of which nobody knew the name or the 
whereabouts, Asan allegory, this *‘ tiger” might 
have served to illustrate the mouraful story of 
the lives of Blade-o'-Grass and thousands of 
her comrades—it might have served, indeed, to 
point a bitter moral; but there was nothing al- 
legorical about the inhabitants of Stoney Alley. 
‘Tiey only dealt in hard matter-of-fact, and the 
mythical story was fully believed in; and being 
applied to the case of Blade-o'-Grass, became a 
great terror to her. Many persons found delight 
in tormenting the helpless child about her **ti- 
get, and for a lung time the slightest allusion 
tu it was sufficient to cause her the most exqui- 
site anguish, in consequence of certain malevolent 
declarauons that she ought to be cut open and 
have the tiger trken out of her. Indeed, one 
mixernble old fellow, who kept a rag shop, and 
who had in his window two or three dust-coated 
bottles containing commonplace reptiles pre- 
served in spirits of wine, took a malicious pleas- 
ure in declaring that the operation ought to be 
really perturmed upon Blade-o'-Grass, and that, 
in the interests of science, she onght not to be 
allowed to live. It was the cruelest of sport thus 
to torture the poor child; for the simple fact 
was that Blade-o'-Grass was nearly always hun- 
gry. It was nature tugging at her stomach— 




















y first night of Mrs. Manning's de- 
parture, [slide-o'-Grass fuand herself without a 
bed. With a weary, wretched sense of desola- 
tion upon her, she lingered about the old spot 
where she used to sleep, and even ventured to 
enter at the back of the house, when the sharp 
“Come, get out o' this!” of the new proprietor 
sent her fying away. She belonged to nobody, 
and nobody cared for her; 50 she wandered and 
Ningered about until all the lights in the shops 
and honses were out. She had gleaned sume 
small pleasure in watching these lights; she had 
found comfort in them: and wheu they were all 
extinguished and she was in darkness, she trem- 
bled under the impulse of a vague terror. She 
did not ery; it was not often now that she call- 
ed upon the well of tender feelings where tears 
lay; but she was terrified, ‘There was not a 
star in the sky to comfort her. She was in deep 
darkness, body and soul. How many others are 
there at this present moment in the sume terrible 
condition ? 

‘Too full of fear to stand upright, she crept 
along the ground slowly, fecling her way by the 
walls, stopping every now and then to guther 
fresh courage. at which time she tried to shut 
out her fears by cowering close to the Hag-stones 
and hiding her face in her ragyed frock. She 
had a purpose in view. She had thonght of a 
refuge where she would find some relief from the 
terrible shadows. ‘loward that retuge she was 
creeping now, Lt was a long, long time betore 














she reached her haven—a crazy old lamp-post, 
the dim light of which was in keeping with the 
general poverty of its surroundings. At the foot 
of this lamp-post, clasping it as if it were the 
6. mbol of a sacred refuge, Blade-o'-Grass look - 
ou up at the light in an agony of speeciiless 
gratitude, and then, wearied almost to a state 
of unconsei ss, coiled herself up into a ball, 
like a hedgehug, and soon was tust asleep. 
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Wuar followed? Remorseless Time pursued 
his way, and the minutes, light to some, heavy 
to some, leaving in their track a train of woe 
and joy and grief and happiness; the leaden 
minutes, the golden minutes. flew by until day- 
light came and woke the sleeping child. Un- 
washed—but that was her clironic condition, 
and did not affect her—forlorn, uncared-for, 
Blade-o'-Grass looked round upon her world, 
and rubbed her eyes, and yawned ; then, after a 
time, rose to her feet, and cast quick, eager 
glances about her. The tiger in her stomach 
was awake and stirring, and Blade-o'-Grass had 
no food to give it to satisfy its cravings. She 
prowled up and down, and round and about the 
dirty courts, in search of something to eat; any 
thing would have more than contented her— 
mouldy crust, refuse food; but the stones of 
Stoney Alley and its fellows were merciless, and 
no manna fell from heaven to bless the famished 
child. She would have puzzled the wisest phi- 
losopher in social problems if he were not utterly 
blinded by theory ; for, looking at her from every 
aspect, and taking into account not only that she 
was endowed with mental, moral, and physical 
faculties, but that she was a hnman being with 
a soul ‘to be saved,” he could have produced 
but one result from her—a yearning for food. 
He conld have struck no other kind of fire from 
out of this piece of flint. What resemblance 
did Blade-o'-Grass bear to that poetical image 
which declare: her to be noble in reason, infinite 
in faculty, express and admirable in form and 
bearing—like an angel in action, like a god in ap- 
prehension? The beauty of the world, the par- 
agon of animals! Perhaps it will be best for us 
Not to examine too curiously, for there is shame 
in the picture of this child-girl prowling about 
for food. Poor Blade-o'-Grass! with every min- 
ute the tiger in her stomach grew more rabid, 
and tore at her vitals tigerishly. In the after- 
noon she found a rotten apple in the gutter, and 
she stooped and picked it ap, joy glistening in 
her eves. It was a large apple, fortunately, and 
she devoured it eagerly, and afterward chewed 
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the stalk. That was all the food she got that 
day ; and when night came, and she had watched 
the lights out, she coiled herself up into a ball 
by the side of her lainp-post again and slept, 
and awoke in the morning sick with craving. 
Yesterday's experience whispered to her not to 
look about for food in Stuney Alley; and she 
walked with painful steps into the wider thor- 
oughfare, and stopped fur a few minutes to re- 
cover herself from her astonishment ut the vast 
world in which she found herself. She would 
have been content to stop there all the day, but 
that the tiger cried for food, and she cried for 
food in sympathy with the tiger. Keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and never once rais- 
ing her pitiful face to the faces that flashed past 
her hither and thither, she faltered onward for a 
hundred yards or so, and then, in a frightened 
manner, retraced her steps so that she should 
not lose herself. **Give me food!” cried the 
tiger, and ** Give me food!” cried blade-o'-Gruss, 
from the innermost depths of her soul. At about 
ten o'clock in the morning her cry was anxwered ; 
she saw a cats'-meat mun with a basketfal of 
skewered meat hanging upon his arm. Instinct- 
ively she followed him, and watched the cats 
running to the duors at the sound of his voice. 
and waiting with arched backs and dilating eyes 
for his approach. Blade o'-Grass wished with 
all her heart aud soul that she were a cat, so that 
she might receive her portion upon vn skewer; 
but no such happiness was hers. she followed 
the man wistfully and bungeringly, until he 
stopped at the dvor of a house where there were 
evidently arrears of account to be setled. He 
placed his basket upon the door-step, and went 
into the pussage to give some chunge to the 
woman of the house. Here was an opportunity 
for Blade-o'-Grass. She crept stealthily and 
fearfully toward the basket, and, snatching up 
two portions of cats'-meat, ran for her life, with 
her stolen food hidden in her tattered frock—ran 
until she reached Stoney Alley, where she sank 
to the ground with her heart leaping at her 
throat, aud where. afier recovering her breath, 
she devoured her ill gotten meat with unbuunded 
satisfaction. She had no idea that she had done 
a wrong thing. She was hungry, and had sim- 
ply taken food when the opportunity presented 
uself. ‘The fear by which she had been impiess- 
ed had not sprung from any moral sense, but 
partly from tue thought that the man would 
hurt her if he caught her taking his property, 
and partly from the thought (more agonizing 
than the other) that she might be prevented 
frum carrying out her design. The next day 
she watched for and fullowed the cats'-meat man 
again, ond aguin was successful in obtaining a 
meal; and so on for a day or two afterward. 
But the food was not overnice, and the tiger 
whispered to her that a change would be agree- 
able. Success made her bold, and she looked 
about her for other prey. Her first venture, 
after the cata-meat man lost her patronage, was 
av old woman who kept an apple stall, and who 
went to sleep as regularly as clock-work every 
atvernoon at three o'clock, aud woke at five. But 
even in her sleep this old upple-woman seemed 
to be wary, and now and then would mumble 
out, with drowsy energy, ‘Ah, would yer? I 
sees yer!" as if the knowledge that she was sur- 
rounded by suspicious characters whose mouths 
watered for her truit hud eaten into her soul. 
But as these exclamutions to terrify poachers 
were mumbled out when the old woman really 
was in au uncunscious state, she fell an exsy 
victim to Blade-o'-Grass, She was a great trens- 
ure to the little gil, fur she dealt in nuts and 
oranges as well as apples, ‘Then there was a 
womin who sold a kind of cuke designated 
*‘jumbles”’—a wonderful luxury, price four a 
penny. She also fell a victim, and between one 
and another Blade-o-Grass manuged to pick up 
a precarious living. and in a few months became 
as nimble and expert a little thief as the sharp- 
est policeman would wish to make an example 
of. She was found out, of course, sometimes, 
and was cutied and beaten; but she was never 
given in charge. ‘The persons from whom she 
stole seemed to be aware of the hapless condi- 
tion of the child, and had mercy upon her; in- 
deed, many of tlem had at one time or another 
of their lives known what it was to suffer the 
pangs of hunger. 

Incredible as it may sound, Blade-o’-Grass 
still had one friend left. His name was ‘Tom 
Beadle. He was some five years older than 
Blude o'-Grass, but looked so delicate and sick- 
ly, and was of such small proportions, that they 
might have been taken for pretty nearly the same 
age. Delicate and sickly as he looked, he was 
as sharp as a weasel. He had a mother and a 
father, who, when they were not in prison, lived 
in Stoney Alley; but they, being a drunken 
and dissolute pair, did not trouble themselves 
about their son. So he had to shift for him- 
self, and in course of time became cunningest of 
the cunning. Between him and Blade-o'-Grass 
there had grown a closer intimacy than she hud 
contracted with any other of her associates, and 
whenever they met they stopped to have a chat. 
Blade-o'-Grass had a genuine affection for him, 
for he had often given her a copper, and quite as 
often had shared his meal with her. 

A few months after the change for the worse 
in the prospects of Blade-o'-Grass, ‘Tom Beadle, 
lounging about in an idle humor, saw her sitting 
on the curb-stone, with her eyes fixed upon the 
old apple-woman, who had begun to nod. ‘There 
was something in the guze of Blade-o'-Grass 
that attracted Tom Beadle’s attention, and he 
set himself to watch. Presently the girl shifted 
a little nearer to the fruit stall—a little nearer— 
nearer, until she was quite close. Her hand 
stole slowly toward the fruit, and a pear was 
taken, then another. ‘I'om Beadle langhed ; but 
looked serious immediately afterward, for Blade- 
o’-Grass was running away as fast as her legs 
could carry her, Assuring himself that there 
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was no cause for alarm, Tom Beadle ran after 
her, and placed his hand heavily on her shoul- 
der. She had heurd the step behind her, and 
her heart almost leaped out of her throat; but 
when she felt the hand upon her shoulder, she 
threw away the stolen fruit, and fell to the ground 
in an agony of fear. 

“Git up, vou litle fool,” exclaimed Tom 
Beadle. ‘* What are yeu frightened at?” Be 
fore he said this. however, he picked up the 
pears and put them in his pocket. 

“Oh, ‘Vom!” cried Blade-o'-Grass, the famil- 
iar tones falling upon her ears like sweetest mu- 
sie; ** 1 thought it was somebody after me.” 

‘Then ‘Tom told her that he ran after her to 
stop fer running, and instructed her that it was 
the very worst of policy, after she had *‘ pigged” 
any thing, to run away when nobody was looking. 
And this was the first practical lesson in morals 
that Blade-o’-Grnss had received. 

“* But, I say, Bludergrass,” observed Tom, ‘‘I 
didn't know as youd taken to prig.” 

“1 can't help it, Tom. ‘The tiger's always at 
me. 

‘Tom implicitly believed in the tiger story. 

“Well, that's all right,” said ‘om; ‘only 
take care—and don’t you run away agin when 
nobody's a-lookin’.” 

Months passed, and Blade-o'-Grass lived lit- 
erally from hand to mouth. But times grew 
very dull; her hunting-ground was neaily work- 
ed out, and she was more often hungry than 
not, One day she hadn't been able to pick up 
a morsel of food, and had had insufticient for 
many previous days. The day before she had 
had but one scanty meal, so that it is not dith- 
cult to imagine her miserable condition. Her 
guardian angel, ‘om Beadle, discovered her 
crouching against a wall, with fear and despair 
in her fuce and eyes. He knew well enough 
what was the matter, but he asked her, for 
form's suke, and she returned him the usual an- 
swer, while the large tears rolled down her 
cheeks into her mouth. 

It so happened that Tom Beadle had been out 
of luck that day, He hadn't a copper in his 
pocket. Ile felt about for one, nevertheless, 
and finding none, whistled—curiously enough, 
the ** Rogue’s March"—more in perplexity than 
from surprise. 

“Ain't yer had any think to eat, Blader- 
grass?” 

‘ Not a blessed bite,” was the answer. 

Tt was about five o'clock in the evening; there 
were at least a couple of hours to sunset. An 
inspiration fell upon ‘Tom Beadle, and his coun- 
tenance brightened. 

**Come along o° me," he said. 

Blade-o'-Gruss placed her hand unhesitatingly 
in his, and they walked toward the wealthier 
part of the City, until they came to a large 
space surrounded by great stone buildings. In 
the centre of the space was a statue. Bilade-o'- 
Grass had never been so far from her native 
place as this. ‘The crowds of people hurrying 
hither and thither, as if a moment's hesitation 
would produce a futul result, the apparently 
interminable strings of carts and cabs and wag- 
ons and omnibuses issuing from half a dozen 
thoroughfures, and so filling the roads with mov- 
ing lines and curves and angles that it seemed 
to be nothing less than miraculous how a gen- 
eral and disastrous crash was avvided, utterly 
bewildered little Blude-o'-Grags, and caused her 
for a moment to be oblivious of the cravings of 
the tiger in her stomach. 

“Now, louk 'ere, Bladergrass,” whispered 
Tom Beadle; ‘‘you keep tight ‘old of my ‘and; 
if any body arks yer, I'm yer brother a-dyin’ of 
consumption, I’m a-dyin’ by inches, I am.” 

Forthwith he called into his face such an ex- 
pression of utter, helpless woe and misery, that 
Blade-o'-Grass cried out in terror, 

“Oh, what's up, Tom? Oh, don't, Tom, 
don’t!” really believing that her companion had 
been suddenly stricken, 

“Don't be stoopid !" remonstrated Tom, smil- 
ing at her to reassure her, and then resuming 
his woe-begone expression ; ‘I'm only a-sham- 
min’.” 

With that he sank upon the bottom of a grand 
flight of stone steps, dragging Blade-o'-Grass 
down beside him. ‘There they remained, xilent, 
for a few moments, and pethnps one in a hun- 
dred of the eager, bustling throng turned to give 
the strange puir a second glance; but before 
sympathy tied time to axsume practical expres- 
sion, & peliceman came up to them and bade 
them move on. Tom rose to his feet, wearily 
and painfully, and slowly moved away; a snail 
in its last minutes of life could scarcely have 
moved more slowly, if it had moved at all. He 
took good care to keep tight hold of the hand of 
Blade-o'-Gruss, lest she should be pushed from 
him, and be lost in the crowd. A notable con- 
trast were these two outcasts—xhe, notwith- 
standing her fright and the pangs of hunger by 
which she was tormented, strong-limbed and 
sturdy for her age; and he, drooping, tottering, 
with a death-look upon his face, as if every mo- 
ment would be his last. You would have sup- 
posed that his mind was a blank to all but de- 
spnir, and that he was praying for death; but 
the cunning and hypocrisy of ‘om Beadle were 
not to be measured by an ordinary standard. 
He was as wide awake as a weasel, and although 
his eyes were to the ground, he saw every thing 
that snrged around him, and was as ready to 
take advantage of an opportunity as the sharpest 
rascal in London. As he and his companion 
made their way through the busy throng, they 
attracted the attention of two men—both of 
them elderly men, of some sixty vears of age; 
one, well dressed. with a bright eve and a be- 
nevolent face; the other, poorly but not shab- 
bily dressed, and with a face out of which every 
drop of the milk of human kindness seemed to 
have been squeezed when he was a young man. 
When he looked at you, it appeared as if you 
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were undergoing the scrutiny of two men; for 
one of his eyes had a dreadfully fixed and glassy 
stare in it, and the other might have been on 
fire, it was so fiercely watchful. 

Now, overpowered as Tom Beadle might have 
been supposed to be in his own special ills and 
cares, he saw both these men, as he saw every 
thing else about him, and a sly gleam of recog- 
nition passed from his eyes to the face of the 
odd-looking and poorly dressed stranger; it 
met with no response, however. The next mo- 
ment ‘Tom raised his white, imploring face to 
that of the better-dressed man, whose tender 
heart was stirred by pity at the mute appeal. 
He put his hand in his pocket, but seemed to 
be restrained from giving; some impulse with- 
in him whispered, ‘‘Don’t!” while his heart 
prompted him to give. But the struggle was 
not of long duration. The words, ‘‘ Indiscrimi- 
nate charity again,” fell from his lips, and look- 
ing round cautiously, as if he were about to 
commit a felony, he hastily approached close to 
the two children, and, with an air of guilt, 
slipped a shilling in Tom Beadle’s hand. After 
which desperate deed he turned to fly from the 
spot, when he saw something in the face of the 
odd-looking man (who had been watching the 
comedy with curious interest) which made him 
first doubtful, then angry. Although they were 
strangers, he was impelled to speak, and his 
kind nature made him speak in a polite tone. 

“+ Dreadful sight, Sir, dreadful sight,” he said, 
pointing to the creeping forms of ‘Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o'-Grass. ‘A penny can’t be thrown 
away there, eh?” 

‘The odd-looking man shrugged his shoulders. 
‘The shrug conveyed to the benevolent stranger 
this meaning: ‘‘ You are an imbecile; you are 
an old fool; you are not fit to be trusted alone.” 
It was the most expressive of shrugs. 

“IT suppose you mean to say I've been im- 

sed upon !” exclaimed the benevolent stranger, 


tly. 
The odd-looking man chuckled enjoyably, and 
perked up his head at the questioner in curiosity, 


as @ magpie with its eye in a blaze might have | 


done. But he said nothing. His silence exas- 
perated the benevolent alms-giver, who exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ You've no humanity, Sir; no humanity ;” 
and turned on his heel. But turned round again 
immediately and said, ‘‘ I've no right to say that, 
Sir—no right, and I beg your pardon. But d’ye 
mean to tell me that that lad is an impostor, 
Sir? If you do, I deny it, Sir; Ideny it! D’ye 
mean to say that I've been taken in, and that 
those two children are not—not HUNGRY, Sir?” 

Some words seemed to be rising to the odd- 
sooking man’s lips, but he restrained the utter- 
ance of them, and closed his lips with a snap. 
He touched his shabby cap with an air of amuse- 
ment, and turned away, chuckling quietly ; and 
the next minute the two men were struggling in 
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different directions with the human tide that 
spread itself over all the city. 

In the mean time, ‘Tom Beadle, keeping up the 
fiction of ‘dyin’ by inches,” crept slowly away. 
He had"not seen the coin which had been slipped 
into his hand, but he knew well enough by the 
feel that it was a shilling. ‘‘A regular slice o’ 
luck,” he muttered to himself, beneath his breath. 
When they had crept on some fifty yards, he 
quickened his steps, and Blade-o'-Grass tried to 
keep up with him. But all at once her hands 
grew quite cold, and a strong trembling took 
possession of her. 

‘*Come along, Bladergrass,” urged Tom, in 
his anxiety to get safely away; ‘‘’ow you creep!” 

The child made another effort, but, as if by 
magic, the streets and the roar in them vanished 
from her sight and hearing, and she would have 
fallen to the ground but for Tom’s arm thrown 
promptly round her poor fainting form. 

Near to them was a quiet court—so still and 
peaceful that it might have hidden in a country 
place where Nature was queen—and Tom Ben- 
dle, who knew every inch of the ground, bore her 
thither. His heart grew cold as he gazed upon 
her white face. 

“T wish I may die,” he muttered to himself, 
in a troubled voice, ‘‘if she don’t look as if she 
wasdead. Bladergrass! Bladergrass!” he called. 

She did not answer him. Not a soul was near 
them. Had it not been that he liked the child, 
and that, little villain as he was, he had some 
humanity in him—for her at least—he would 
have run away. He stood quiet for a few mo- 
ments, debating within himself what he had best 
do. He knelt over her, and put his lips to hers, 
and whispered, coaxingly, ‘‘ Come along, Blader- 
grass. Don't be a little fool. Open your eyes, 
and call Tom.” 

‘The warmth of his face and lips restored her 
to consciousness. She murmured, ‘‘ Don't— 
don’t! Let me be!” 

‘‘What's the matter, Bladergrass ?” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘It’sme—Tom! Don’t you know me?” 

*¢Oh, let me be, Tom!” implored Blade-o’- 
Grass. ‘‘Let me be! ‘The tiger’s a-eatin’ the 
inside out o’ me, and I'm a-dyin’.” 

She closed her eyes again, and the sense of 
infinite peace that stole upon her, as she lay in 
this quiet court, was like heaven to her, after the 
wild roar of steps and sounds in which a little 
while since she had been ingulfed. Had she 
died at that moment, it would have been happier 
for her; but at whose door could her death have 
been laid? 

Tom Beadle, whispering hurriedly and anx- 
iously, and certainly quite superfluously, “Lay 
still, Bladergrass! I'll be back in a minute,” 
ran off to buy food, and soon returned with it. 
He had a little difficulty in rousing her, but when 
she began to taste the food, and, opening her eyes, 
saw the store which Tom had brought, she tore 
at it almost deliriously, crying out of thankful- 
ness as she ate. ‘Tom was sufficiently rewarded 
by seeing the color return to her cheeks ; before 
long Blade-o’ was herself again, and was 
laughing with Tom. 

“ But [ thought you was a-dyin’, Bladergrass,” 
said Tom, somewhat solemnly, in the midst of 
the merriment. 

‘*No, it was you that was a-dyin’, Tom!” 

asimed Blade-o’-Grass, clapping her hands. 
A-dyin’ by inches, you know!” 
Gratified vanity gleamed in Tom Beadle’s eyes, 
and when Blade-o’- s added, ‘* But, oh, Tom, 
how you frightened me at first!” his triumph was 
complete, and he enjoyed an artist's sweetest 
pleasure. ‘Then he gloated over the imposition 
he had practiced upon the benevolent stranger, 
and cried in glee, 

“Wasn't he green, Bladergrass? He thought 
I was dyin’ by inches, as well as you. Oh, oh, 
oh!" and laughed and danced, to the admiration 
of Blade-o'-Grass, without feeling a particle of 
gratitude for the benevolent instinct which had 
saved his companion from starvation. 

After this fashion did Blade-o'-Grass learn 
life’s lessons, and learn to fight its battles. De- 
prived of wholesome teaching and wholesome 
example; believing, from very necessity, that 
bad was good; without any knowledge of God 
and His infinite goodness, she, almost a baby- 
child, went out into the world, in obedience to 
the law of nature, in search of food. A slice of 
bread-and-butter was more to her than all the 
virtues, the exercise of which, as we are taught, 
bestows the light of eternal happiness. And yet, 
if earnest men are to be believed, and if there 
be truth in newspaper columns, the vast ma- 
chinery around her was quick with sympathy for 
her, as one of a class whom it is man’s duty to 
lift from the dust. Such struggles for the amel- 



































“AT THE FOOT OF THE LAMP-POST BLADE-O'-GRASS LOOKED UP.” 
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“THERE THEY WERE, THESE BLADES OF GRASS." 


ioration (fine word!) of the human race were 
being made by earnest natures that it was 
among the most awful mysteries of the time 
how Blade-o'-Grass was allowed to grow up in 
the ignorance which deprives crime of responsi- 
bility; how she was forced to be dead to the 
knowledge of virtue; how she was compelled to 
earn the condemnation of men, and to make sor- 
rowful the heart of the Supreme! 


(9.7 — 


MR. MERRYWHISTLE RELIEVES HIMSELF ON THE 
SUBJECT OF INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 


Tue name of the man who gave Tom Beadle 
the shilling was Merrywhistle. He was a bach- 
elor, and he lived in the eastern part of the City, 
in Buttercup Square, next door to his best 
friends, the Silvers. Although Buttercup Square 
was in the east of the City, where the greatest 
poverty is to be found, and where people crowd 
upon each other unhealthfully, it was as pretty 
and comfortable a square as could be found any 
where; and you might live in any house in it 
and fancy yourself in the country, when you 
looked out of window. ‘The trees in the square 
were full of birds’ nests, and the singing of the 
birds of a summer morning was very sweet to 
the ear. 

Mr. Merrywhistle had no trade or profession. 
‘When the last census was taken, and the paper 
was given to him to fill in, he set himself down 
as ‘ Nothing Particular ;” and this eccentric def- 
inition of himself coming under the eyes of his 
landlady—who, like every other landlady, was 
mighty curious about the age, religion, and oc- 
cupation of her lodgers, and whether they were 
single, widowed, or divorced men—was retailed 
by her to her friends. As a necessary conse- 
quence, Aer friends retailed the information to 
their friends; and for some litde time afterward 
they used to ask of the landlady and of each 
other, jocosely, how Nothing Particular was 
getting along, and whether he had lately done 
Any thing Particular, and so on. But this 
mildest of jokes soon died out, and never 
reached Mr. Merrywhistle’s ears. He had an 
income more than sufficient for his personal 
wants; but at the year’s end not a shilling re- 
mained of his year's income. A pale face, a 
look of distress, a poor woman with a baby in 
arms, a person looking hungrily in a cook-shop 
window—any one of these sights was sufficient 
to melt his benevolent heart, and to draw copper 
or silver from his pocket. It was said of him 
that his hands were always in his pockets—a 
saying which was the occasion of a piece of sar- 
casm, which grew into a kind of proverb. A 
lady resident of Buttercup Square, whose hus- 
band was of the parsimonious breed, when spenk- 
ing of Mr. Merrywhistle’s benevolence, said, with 
a sigh, ‘‘My husband is just like Mr. Merry- 





whistle; his hands are always in his pockets.” 
“ Yes, ma'am,” said an ill-natured friend, ‘‘ but 
there the similarity ends. Your husband's hands 
never come out.” Which produced a life-long 
breach between the parties. 

Mr. Merrywhistle was in a very disturbed 
mood this evening. He was haunted by the 
face of the old man who had been amused be- 
cause he had given a poor child a shilling. The 
thought of this old man proved the most obsti- 
nate of tenants to Mr. Merrywhistle; having 
got into his mind, it refused to be dislodged. 
He had never seen this man before, and here, 
in the most unaccountable manner, was he being 
haunted and distressed by a face which presented 
itself to his imagination with a mocking expres- 
sion upon it, because he had been guilty of a 
charitable act. ‘‘I should like to meet him 
again,” said Mr. Merrywhistle to himself; ‘‘ I'd 
talk to him!” Which mild determination, hot- 
ly expressed, was intended to convey an exceed- 
ingly severe meaning. As he could not dislodge 
the thought of the man from his mind, Mr. 
Merrywhistle resolved to go to his friends next 
door, the Silvers, and take tea with them. He 
went in, and found them, as he expected, just 
sitting down to tea. Only two of them, hus- 
band and wife. 

“*T am glad you have come in,” said Mrs. Sil- 
yer to him. er voice might surely have sug- 
gested her name, it was so mild and gentle. But 
every thing about her was the same. Her dress. 
her quiet manner, her delicate face, her hands, 
her eyes, where purity dwelt, breathed peace and 

ness. She and her sisters (and there are 
many, thank God !) are the human pearls of the 
world which is so often called ‘‘ erring.” 

‘How ave the youngsters?” asked Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, stirring his tea. 

“All well,” answered Mr. Silver; *‘ you'll 
stay and see them?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and proceeded with 
his tea. The meal being nearly over, Mrs. Silver 
said, ‘‘ Now, friend, tell us your trouble.” 

“Yon see it in my face ?” responded Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle. 

“Yes; I saw it when you entered.” 

“© You have the gift of divination.” 

‘Say, the gift of sympathy for those I love.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle held out his hand, and she 
grasped it cordially. ‘Then he told them of the 
occurrence that took place on the Royal Ex- 
change, and of the singular manner in which he 
was haunted by the mocking face of the old man 
who had watched him. 

**You have an instinct, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Silver, ‘‘ that he was one of the men who might 
have preached at you, if he had had the oppor- 
tunity, against indiscriminate charity ?” 

“*No, I don’t know, I don't know, I really 
don’t know,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle, excited- 
ly, ‘*I think he rather enjoyed it ; he seemed to 
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“SHE BOLDLY JOINED THE DANCERS.” 


[Continued from Vol. IV., No. 52.) 


BLADE-O’-G RASS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF “GRIF” AND “JOSHUA MARVEL.” 





THE INTERLUDE. 


In times gone by it used to be the sometime 
fashion in the theatres to have an interlude be- 
tween the acts of the melodrama, so that the 
mind might find some relief from the thrilling 
horrors which had just been enacted, and might 

itself for more profound horrors to 
come. Usually there was an interval of time 
between the acts—in most cases seven years— 
during which the performers neither changed their 
linen nor grew any older, This was probably 
owing to the joyous efforts of those who enacted 
the interlude, which was invariably composed of 
songs and dances, Of such material as these 
shall part of this interlude be eomposed ; strik- 
ing out the songs, however, and introducing 
flowers in their stead, as being infinitely more 
innocent and graceful than the gross and impure 
lessons taught by the popular songs of the day, 
which unfortunately flow too readily into such 
neighborhoods as that of which Stoney Alley 
forms a limb. Such teaching, in its own sad 
time, will bear bitter fruit—nay, it is bearing it 
even now, and the poisoned branches are bend- 
ing beneath the weight. 

Blade-o'-Grass was very young; but the few 
years she had lived contained many imminent 
crises —any one of which, but for some timely 
act of human kindness, might have put an end 
to her existence. But her life had not been all 
shade, although it may appear to you and me 
to have been so: there were lights in it, there 
were times when she enjoyed. You and I stand 
in the sun, and contemplate with sadness our 
fellow-creatures struggling and living in the dark. 
But it is not dark to them, as it is to us; they 
were born in it, they live in it, they are used to 
it. Such sunlight as we enjoy, and are, I hope, 
thankful for, might make them drunk, 

Said Tom Beadle one day to Blade-o'-Grass, 

““T say, Bladergrass, why don’t yer do some- 
thin’, and make a few cop] a 

And Blade-o'-Grass vei 

** What shall I do, Tom ?’ 

‘Tom was prepared with his answer, 

**Lookee ‘ere: why don’t you be a flower- 
gal?” s 

**Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Blade-o'-Grass, her 
face flushing, her heart beating, at the prospect 
of heaven held out to her. ‘ A tlower-gal, Tom! 
A flower-gal! Oh, don't I wish I could be!” 

“© You'd ‘ave to wash yer face, yer know,” 
said Tom, regarding the ditty face of Blade-o'- 
Grass from a business point of view, ** and put 

a clean frock on.” 

Down to zero went the hopes of Blade-o'- 
Grass. A clean face she might have compassed, 
But a clean frock! ‘That meant a new frock, of 
course. Blade-o'-Grass had never had a new 
frock in her life. A new frock! She had never 
had any thing new—not even a new boot-lace, 
Despair was in her face. ‘Tom saw it, and said, 

“Don't be down in the mag, Bladergrass. 
We'll see if it can't be done some’ow.” 

What a hero ‘om was in her eyes! 

**Oh, Tom,” she cried, ‘if I could be a 
flower-gal—if I could! I've seen ‘em at the 
Royal [gschange"”—she was pretty well acquaint- 
ed with that locality by this time—‘‘and don’t 
they look prime!” She twined her fingers to- 
gether nervously. ‘‘ They've all got clean faces 





aturally answered, 









and nice dresses. Oh, ‘ow ‘appy they must be!” 


** And they make lots o’ money,” said Tom. 





“Do they? Oh, don't I wish I was them!” 

“ And they go to theaytres.” 

“Do they? Oh, don't I wish I could go to 
the theaytre !” 

“There's Poll Buttons. Why, two year ago, 
Bladergrass, she was raggeder nor you. And 
now she comes out—she does come out, I can 
tell yer! She sells flowers at the Royal Igs- 
change, and she looks as ‘appy—as ‘appy"— 
‘Tom's figures of speech and similes were inyari- 
ably failures—‘‘as ‘appy as can be. Why, I see 
her the other night at the Standard, and she was 
in the pit. There was a feller with her a-suckin’ 
a stick. Didn't she look proud! -And I ‘eerd 
Bill Britton say as how he saw her at 'Ighbury 
Barn last Sunday with another feller a-suckin’ a 
stick.” 

“Do all the swells suck sticks, Tom ?” asked 
Blade-o'-Grass, innocently. 

‘* All the real tip-toppers do,” answered Tom. 

“* Perhaps there's somethin’ nice in the knobs,” 
suggested Blade-o'-Grass. 

** Perhaps; but I don't think it. You see, it 
looks swellish, Bladergrass.” 

**1f you'ad a stick, would you suck it, Tom?” 

“J think I should,” replied Tom, after a little 
consideration ; ‘‘and I'd ‘ave one with a large 
knob. ‘They're all the go.” Then ‘Tom came 
back to the subject of Poll Buttons. ‘‘ She makes 
a‘eap o’ money. Why, I 'eerd tell as ‘ow she sells 
crocuses and wilets for a tanner a bunch at first, 
‘The swells buy a bunch of wilets, and then she 
coaxes ‘em, and ses as ‘ow wilets and crocuses 
ought to go together, and she uses’er eyes and 
smiles sweet. Stand up, Bladergrass !” 

Blade-o'-Grass stood up, and'Tom Beadle seru- 
tinized her. 

“Poll Buttons is a reg'lar beauty, they say. 
But I wish I may die if you won't be a reg'larer 
beauty when you're as old as Poll is.” 

“Shall I, Tom? Shall I?” And the eyes of 
Blade-o'-Grass sparkled, and a bright color came 
into her cheeks. Even in her ragged frock, and 
with her dirty face, she looked pretty. ‘* Then 
I shall get a tanner a bunch for my crocuses and 
wilets, and when the roses comes in, 'II—L'—" 
But her voice trailed off as she looked at her 
ragged frock, and her lips trembled, and the lit- 
tle glimpse of heaven that lay in the imaginary 
basket of flowers faded utterly away. 

“Don't take on so, Bladergrass,” said ‘Tom 
Beadle; ‘‘who knows? I may ‘ave a bit o° 
luck. And if I do, I wish I may die if I don't 
set you up as a flower-gal! You jist keep up 
your ‘art, and wait a bit.” 

And one day Tom Beadle really went to Jim- 
my Virtue's leaving-shop, and asked the price 
of a new cotton frock, which, after much bar- 
gaining, he bought for two shillings and four- 
pence. 

“* Who's it for, Tom?” asked Jimmy, testing 
the coins before he delivered the frock to Tom. 
“Got a new sweet'art 7” 

“It’s for Bladergrass,” replied ‘Tom, compla- 
cently, ** I’m a-goin’ to set her up as a flower- 
ai a promised ‘er I would when L'ad a bit 0” 

ack. 

“And you've ‘ad a bit 0’ luck ?” 

“Yes, a reg'lar slice.” 

“ How was it, Tom?” 

‘* Arks no questions, and I'll tell you no lies,” 
responded Tom, saucily, walking away with his 
precious purchase. 

Neither will we be too curious about how the 
means were acquired which enabled Tom to give 
Blade-o'-Grass an honest start in life. 

‘That first new common cotton dress! What 
joy and delight stirred the heart of Blade-o'- 
Grass as she surveyed it! She devoured it with 
her eyes, and was as delicate in handling it as if 
its texture had been of the finest silk. All that 








she could say was, ‘‘Oh, Tom! oh, Tom!” She 
threw her arms round Tom's neck, and kissed 
him a hundred times; and Tom felt how sweet 
it is to give. But ‘Tom's goodness did not end 
here. He conducted Blade-o'-Grass to a room 
where she could wash herself and array herself 
in her new dress. She came out of that room 
transformed. She had smoothed her hair and 
washed her face, and the dress became her. She 
smiled gratefully at Tom when she presented 
herself to him. 

“I'm blessed if Poll Buttons ‘Il be able to ‘old 
a candle to you!” exclaimed ‘om, admiringly ; 
and Blade-o'-Grass thrilled with joy. 

Thus it came about that Mr. Merrywhistle, 
walking near the Royal Exchange one day, saw 
aclean little girl, with a basket of humble tlowers 
on herarm, and a bright little face looking ear- 
nestly at him. 

**Bless my soul!” exclaimed the benevolent 





gentleman Blade-o'-Grass!" 

“Yes, ‘ou please. ‘Tom's set me up as 
a flower-gal. 

“Tom " 


to once, and as come along o' me when we ‘ad 
that jolly dinner.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” said Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, honest pleasure beaming in his eyes. “* And 
Tom's set you up, eh? And you're getting an 
honest living, eh ?” 

“Yes, Sir, if you please, Sir. Do you want a 
flower for your button-‘ole, Sir? "Ere’s a white 
rose, Sir—a reg'lar beauty ; and 'ere’s a piece o° 
mingyonet to show it off, Sir, and a bit o’ maiden- 
‘air to back it up.” 

And before Mr. Merrywhistle knew where he 
was, he had put the flowers in his button-hole, 
and, instructed by Blade-o'-Grass, had fastened 
them with a pin she took out of her frock. It 
was thirty years since he had worn a flower, the 
good old fellow! and as he looked upon them 
now, there came to him the memory of a few 
sunny months when he was young. The crowds 
of people, the busy streets, the nvise and tur- 
moil, vanished from sight and sense; and for 
one brief moment—which might have been an 
hour, the vision was se distinct—he saw fair 
fingers fastening a piece of mignonette in his 
coat, and a fair head bending to his breast— It 
was gone! But as Mr. Merrywhistle awoke to 
the busy ham about him, there was a sweet 
breath in his nostrils, and a dim, sweet light in 
his eyes. Most unwisely he gave Blade-o'-Grass 
a shilling for the flowers, and patted her head, 
and walked away ; while Blade-o'-Grass herself, 
almost fearing that the shilling was a bad one, 
bit it with her strong teeth, and, being satisfied 
of its genuineness, executed a double-shuffle on 
the curb-stone, 

That very afternoon Blade-o'-Grass, having 
had a good day, purchased a walking-cane of a 
street vendor. It was a cane with the largest 
knob he had in his stock. ‘This cane she pre- 
sented to Tom Beadle the same evening. ‘Tom 
was immensely delighted with it, To the ad- 
miration of Blade-o-Grass, he put the knob in 
his mouth, to the serious danger of that feat- 
bre, and comported himself as became a tip-top 
swell. 

“You're a reg'lar little brick,” said Tom; 
‘‘and I'm blessed if I don’t take you to the 
theaytre.” a 

Bi '-Grass jumped for joy, and clapped 
her hands. How she had longed to go o a 
theatre! And now the magic hour had come. 
She had been rich enough lately to pay two- 
pence a night for a bed, and she went to the 
cheap lodging-house she patronized and washed 
her face and combed her hair, and made herself 
as smart as she could. ‘Tom Beadle had also 
smartened himself up, and to the theatre they 
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went, arm in arm, he with the knob of the stick 
in his mouth, and she, in her rags, as proud as 
any peacock, 

In what words can the awe and wonder of 
Blade-o'-Grass be described? She had her own 
ideas of things, and she was surprised to find 
the interior of the theatre so ditierent from what 
she had imagined. Boxes, pit, and gallery she 
knew there were. But she had set down in her 
mind that the boxes were veritable boxes, in 
which the people were shut, with little eye-holes 
to peep through ; and the pit she had imagined 
as a large dark space dug out of the earth, very 
low down, where the people were all huddled 


“together, and had to look up to see what was 


going on. It was to the pit they went, and for 
some time Blade-o'-Grass was too astonished to 
speak. A very, very large O would fitly de- 
scribe her condition. ‘Tom Beadle, on the con- 
trary, was quite composed: theatres were but 
ordivary places to him. But used up as he was 
to the pleasures of the town, he derived a new 
pleasure from the contemplation of the wender- 
ment of Blade-o-Grass. 

“Oh, Tom! oh, Tom!” she whispered, ‘n ec- 
stasy, edging closer to him, when at last she 
found courage to use her tongue. It was 4 
large theatre, with a great deal of gold-leaf 
about it; and the audience were evidently bent 
upon enjoying themselves, and vehemently ap- 
plauded at every possible opportunity. ‘Thus, 
when the lights are turned up, and a bright blaze 
breaks out upon the living sea of faces, there is 
much clapping of hands, and much stamping 
of feet, and other marks of approval Wheu 
the musicians straggle into the orchestra they 
are also vehemently applauded ; but those * high 
and mighty” might have been by themselves in 
the Desert of Sahara for all the heed they pay 
to the audience. The occupiers of the gallery 
are very noisy in their demonstrations, and issue 
their commands with stentorian lungs. ‘* Now, 
then; scrape up, catgut!” ‘* Hoo-0-0-0! serape 
up! up with the rag!” with cries and shouts 
and whistles, which strike fresh wonderment to 
the soul of Blade-o'-Grass, She is not fiight- 
ened at the noise; for even Tom Beadic puts 
his two little fingers to the corners of his lips, 
and adds shrill whistles to the general confusion 
—in the performance of which duty he stretches 
his mouth to such an extent that, as a feature, 
it becomes a hideous mockery, But at length 
the band strikes up with a crash, the sound of 
which is speedily drowned in the roar of delight 
that follows. In due time—but not in time to 
satisfy the impatient audience—the music ceases, 
and a genera] shifting and rustling takes place 
among the audience. A moment's breathless 
expectation follows, a cracked bell gives the 
meanest of tinkles ; and Blade-o'-Grass bends a 
little more forward as that awful and magic 
green curtain is drawn upward by invisible 
hands. The piece that is there and then rep- 
resented to the wondering soul of Blade-o'- 
Grass is a ‘strong domestic drama,” as the 
play-bill has it, and Blade-o'-Grass gasps and 
sobs and catches her breath at the ‘ striking” 
situations with which the play is filled, ‘The 
piece is a narration of the struggles and vi 
tudes of the poorest class of the commun: 
the class, indeed, the lower stratum of which is 
occupied by just such persons as Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o'-Grass ; and a curious commentary 
is made on it the next day by Blade-o’-Grass, 
who, dilating upon its wonders and entrance- 
ments, declares that she ‘never seed sich a 
thing in all her born days.” ‘There are, of 
course, in the piece a painfully virtuous wife, a 
desperate villain, to whom murder is child's 
play, a delirium-tremens beggar, a Good Young 
Man, and a vilified Jew; and as these charac- 
ters play their parts, Blade-o’-Grass thrills and 
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qnivers with delicious excitement. ‘Tom Beadle 
also enters into the excitement of the represen- 
tation, and stamps and claps his hands and 
whistles as vigorously as any one there, But 
when the ‘‘strong domestic drama” is con- 
cluded, and the glories of the burlesque are un- 
folded to the ravished senses of Blade-o’-Grass, 
then, indeed, is she in heaven. Never has she 
tonceived any thing so enchanting as this. It 


is the first fairy story that has ever been pre- 
sented to her. How she screams over the mean- 
‘ingless songs! How she devours with her eyes 
the display of female limbs! _‘‘ Oh, ’ow lovely, 
Tom!” she'whispers. ‘* Oh, don't I wish I-was 
them!” 


**Yon’d look as well as any of ‘em, Blader. 
grass,” says Tom, who knows every thing, ‘if 
ou was took in ‘and, and if you could darnce,” 
“Oh no, Tom—oh no!” exclaims Blade-o’> 
Grass. ‘I ain't got sich legs.” 

Tom laughs, and whispers confidentially that 
“them legs ain't all their own. He knows a 
cove who knows a balley-gal, and she pads her 
legs like one o'clock.” Blade-o'-Grass, in her 
heart of hearts, can't believe it, but she is too 
auch absorbed in the performance to enter into 
argument. So the pageant passes before her 
eyes until all the songs are sung and all the 
dances danced; and when the curtain falls upon 
the brilliant last scene, she looks solemnly at 
‘Tom, and a great sob escapes her because it is 
all over, She can scarcely repress her tears, 
It is a wondrous night for Blade-o’-Grass, and 
lives in her memory for long aharean Tom 
Beadle proposes ‘‘a eel supper,” and they sit 
in state, like the best nobles in the land, in a 
dirty box in a dirty eel-pie shop; and as they 
eat their eels off a dirty plate, with a dirty 
spoon and fork, Blade-o’-Grass looks up to her 
companion as to a god; and Tom, noticing the 
girl’s sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks, saya, 
with an approving nod, ‘‘I'm blessed if you 
won't beat Poll Buttons into fits.” Then they 
go home, and Blade-o'-Grass dreams that she 
is an angel hanging from the flies. 

That first night at a theatre filled Blade-o'= 
Grass with a new ambition, and her better pros- 
pects inspired her with confidence. She deter 
mined to learn to dance, 

You will, I am sure, be amazed to hear that 
every night in Stoney Alley, when the weather 
was in apy way propitious, there was a ball—an 
open-air tall the orchestra, an Italian organ- 
grinder; the company, nearly all the dirty boys 
and girls in the neighborhood, At a certain 
hour every evening an Italian organ-grinder, on 
whose dark face a fixed expression of stolid, 
gloomy melancholy forever rested, made his ap- 

ance in Stoney Alley; and, as if he were a 
Bet soul, and this agony was his penance, ground 
out of his afflicted organ a string of waltzes and 
polkas and quadrilles so inexpressibly dismal 
that the very dogs howled in despair and fled. 
But ditectly the first note sounded—and that 
first note always came out with a wail—the chil- 
dren, from two years old and upward, began to 
congregate, and without any courtesying, or bow- 
ing, or engaging of partners, the strangest ball 
commenced that ever was seen. Girls with ba- 
bics in their arms glided round and round in the 
entrancing waltz; children who could scarcely 
toddle toddled round; and young ladies with- 
out incumbrances slasped each other by the 
waist, and spun round in a state of beatific 
bliss. When the waltz music ended with a 
groan, and the pokka commenced with a wheeze, 
tLe big children hopped and the toddlers toddled 
in perfect contentment. Then came the qua- 
drilles, in which many -new figures were in- 
troduced, which Belgravia might have profited 
by. But the strangest dance of all was a Scotch 
reel, which, by some unearthly means, had got 
into this decrepit organ, and which, being set to 
work by the inexorable handle, came out of its 
hiding-place spasmodically, and with stitches in 
its side. It was a sight to remember to see these 
ragged children dance this Scotch reel, with their 
toes up to their knees, their right arms elevated 
above their heads, and their left hands stuck in 
their sides as if they grew there. Blade-o'= 
Grass had never had courage to join in the rev- 
els; she had been too ragged and forlorn to claim 
equality with even this ragged and forlorn troop. 
But now ber prospects were brightening, and 
her ambition was roused. The very evening 
following that on which she visited the theatre 
she boldly joined the dancers. And there she 
hopped and twirled and glided until the music 
ceased; and every evening thereafter she made 
her appearance at the entertainment as punctu- 
ally as some people attend their places of worship, 
and with more devotion than many. She was 
Jooked upon as a guest of high distinction at the 
ball, for she was liberal with her farthings and 
half-pence. In course of time she became one 
of the very best dancers in the alley, and often 
and often dreamed that she was a ballet-girl, and 
was twirling before an admiring audience, in the 
shortest of short spangled skirts, and the pink. 
est of pink legs. 

These were the happiest days she had ever 
known. Now and then the tiges set up its claims, 
‘and was not satisfied; but these occasions were 
very rare. She went to the theatre often, and 
pometimes treated Tom Beadle, who did not 
show a stupid pride and independence. She 
told flowers in the season, and lived how she 
could when there were no flowers to sell. “I 
wish they growed all the year round,” she said 
to Tum many and many atime. She and Tom 
were always together, and it was understood that 
they had “‘ taken up with one another.” 

This being an interlude, in which the premise 
set forth has been faithfully carried out—for 
dances and flowers have been introduced in pro- 
fusion—it will perhaps be considered out of place 
to mention that, excepting that she knew how 
to speak an intelligible language, Blade-o'-Grass 
was as ignorant of morals and religion as if she 
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had been a four-footed animal. But it is neces- | rywhistle as Blade-o'-Grase looks up? He does 
sary to state this, or you might condemn her | not say; but the grave expression remains upon 
unjustly, and look down upon her uncharitably. | his face during the interview, He has not seen 
And while she grew in deeper and deeper igno- | her since the spring. Somehow or other, he lost 
rance, how the great world labored in which she | sight of her, Years ago, when Tom Beadle “set 
lived and moved and had her being! One sec- | her up” as a flower-girl, he had a strong inclina- 
tion was in agony because a man of science had | tion to do some substantial good for her—to re- 
by his writings thrown doubt on the grand story | move her from the associations by which she was 
of Creation, and had attempted to prove that | surrounded, and which dragged her down to the 
Adam and Eve were not created; and nine- | lowest level, But, in the first place, he could 
tenths of the people shrunk in horror froma man | ill afford it; and, in the sccond, when he had 
spoken of his wish to Jimmy Virtue, that worthy 
had asked him if he thought he could take all 
the world’s work upon his one pair of shoulders. 
‘< And after all,” Jimmy Virtue had said, ‘isn't 
the gal gettin’ a honest livin’ ?” 

The old woman peers into Mr. Merrywhistle’s 
face, and as her ancient bonnet goes up in the 
air, it seems capacious enough to bary her whole 
body in. Mr, Merrywhistle gives her a kind 
look, and addresses himself to Blade-o’-Grass. 

“This is not a fit place for you” He is about 
to add, *‘my poor child,” bat her womanly ap- 

nce checks him. 

“Ain't it?” she replies, with a smile on her 
lips that is not pleasant to see. ‘* What is, then?” 

He is surprised at her reckless manner. 
‘*Have you business here? Are you waiting 
for any one?” 

“Yes.” 

** For whom ?” 

“* Ah, that’s what I asked her,” Pipes the old 
woman; ‘‘but she wouldn’t tell me. 

“I'm waitin’ forTom,” she says, answering him. 

“‘Tom Beadle?” 

: xen Tom Beadle.” a 

s he in prison, then ?” he asks, vi tly. 

“Yes; he’s been doin’ a month.” ae 

“<* What for?” 

“ What does it matter? Priggin’"—any thin’.” 

Perceiving that Blade-o'-Grass does not wish 
to pursue the conversation, Mr. Merrywhistle 
steps aside, sad at heart; but lingers, looking 
pityingly at Blade-o'-Grass. As he does so a 
clock strikes the hour, and the eyes of the ex- 
pectant group turn eagerly to the prison door, 
which presently opens. Six or seven persons 
walk out, The women blink their eyes as they 
come into the light; the men shake themselves 
like dogs ; some raise their hands to their brows, 
and look about them as Gulliver might have 
done when he found himself in a strange land. 
The little old woman hastens to her daughter, a 
patient-looking woman, and for a moment two 
faces are hidden in the ancient bonnet. One 
man, who has seven or eight friends waiting for 
him, shakes his fist at the prison, and kicks the 
stone wall savagely. 

‘*That’s how I'd like to serve the guyner of 
that there cussed hole!” he exclaims, ‘Give 
me something to drink, or I shall choke!” 

Another man looks around with a vacant 
stare: there is no one to meet him. With 
something like a sigh his head sinks into his 
shoulders, and he slinks away, hugging the wall 
as he goes, 

- The last to come out is Tom Beadle. Blade- 
o'-Grass is by his side in an instant, 

“Come along, Tom,” she says, clinging fond- 
ly to his arm, and pulling his down to hers 
and kissing it, ‘‘I've got something nice to eat 
at home.” 

‘You're a good sort, Bladergrass,” says the 
thief, ‘‘ Let's get away from this place quick, 
and go home.” 

Home! Yes, to Stoney Alley, not twenty yards 
from where her mother had died—a room in 
an attic, which had been thoroughly cleaned and 
made tidy for the return of the prodigal, No 
furniture to speak of; a fire, and a saucepan on 
the hob; a mug of beer, a flat bottle with gin in 
it; one chair and a stool and a table; a bed in 
the corner. 

Tom surveys the room with satisfaction beam- 
ing in his eyes, Blade-o’-Grass looks at him, 
and joy breaks like sunlight over her face be- 
cause he is pl 

















































who denied the truth of Biblical miracles. Yet 
one and all believed in a future state—a better 
one than this, a higher one than this, a holier 
one than this—to be earned by living a good life, 
and by doing unto others as we would wish oth- 
ers should do unto us, And Blade-o'-Grass had 
never raised her eyes and hands to God; she 
had never said a prayer. % 





PART II. 
THE PRISON WALL. 


Sven years have passed, and the cnrtain rises 
upon a high gloomy stone wall. Grouped about 
the pavement which skirts the wall are nearly a 
score of persons waiting in a state of painful ex- 
pectancy. They are waiting for friends and 
relatives, and this gloomy stone wall incloses a 

rison. 

Although it is broad day, the aspect of the scene 
ie inexpressibly depressing. It is September , 
but the treacherous month has crept upon No- 
vember, and stolen one of its cheerless days, when 
dull sky and dull atmosphere conspire to send 
the spirits down to zero. Not that these unhap- 
py mortals require any outward influence to ren- 
der them miserable; their countenances and 
attitude show that clearly enough. There are 
among them young women, almost children, and 
they stand about the prison with pale faces and 
clasped hands, with eyes cast down to the earth. 
They exchange but few words; they have suf- 
ficient special occupation in their thoughts to 
render them indisposed for conversation. They 
are poorly clad, and some of them shiver as the 
damp wind steals round the massive wall which 
shuts out hope. 

Near to the prison door are a young and an 
old woman—one seventeen years of age on her 
last birthday, the other seventy, The young 
woman has no covering on her head; the old 
woman Wears an ancient bonnet, which was the 
fashion once upon a time. Her little wrinkled 
face is almost hidden in the bonnet, and her an- 
cient cotton dress falls in such straight lines 
about her that, but for the pale, wrinkled face 
and the shriveled hands that from out the 
folds of a faded shawl, it might reasonably have 
been supposed it covers the limbs of a child. 
The bonnet has moved several times in the direc- 
tion of the girl-woman, as if its owner were cu- 
rious about her companion; but the girl takes 
no notice, At length a piping voice asks, ‘‘ Are 
you waiting for some one, my dear?” 

The girl answers ‘‘ Yes,” but does not look at 
the questioner. 

“Who for, my dear?” 

No answer. 

“You needn’t mind me,” pipes the old wom- 
an; ‘I don't mean any barm; and it does my 
old heart good to talk. Perhaps you've got a 
mother of yoar own.” 

‘* Mother !” echoes the girl, somewhat bitterly, 
and yet with a certain plaintiveness, ‘‘ No, I’ve 
got no mother; I never ’ad one as I knows of.” 

“Poor dear, poor dear! Come, my dear, 
talk kindly to an old woman who might be your 
grandmother. Ay, I might, my dear. I’m sev- 
enty-one come the 10th of November, and I’m 
waiting for my daughter. You've got a long 
time before you, my dear, before you come to 


“Seventy-one!” exclaims the girl. “JZ shall 
never be seventy-one, I shouldn’t like to be. 
‘What's your daughter in for? How old is she? 


She must be older than me.” ‘ Drink some beer, Tom.” 
“She's thirty, my dear, and she’s in for beg- He takes a deep draught, puts the jag down, 
What's yours in for?’ heaves a long breath, and repeats, 


1g 

“*My what in for?” sharply and sullenly. 

“Yoar friend. You needn’t be so sharp with 
an old woman like me, You may be a mother 
yourself one day, poor dear!” 

The girl turns with a gasp—it may be of joy 
or pain—and takes the old woman's hand and 
begs her pardon, 

Her friend is in for worse than beggin’, the girl 
says, and rela) into silence, retaining the old 
woman’s hand in hers, however, for a little while, 

Many persons pass this way and that, but few 
bestow a second glance upon the group; and 
even if pity enters the heart of one and another, 
it does not take tical shape, and in its passive 
aspect it is, as is well known, but cold charity. 
One man, however, lingers in passing, walks a 
few steps, and hesitates, He has caught a glimpse 
of a fuce that he recognizes, and it is evident 
that he is distressed by it. He turns boldly, and 
pauses before the forms of the old woman and 
the girl. 

“ Blade-o'-Grass!” he exclaims, 

She raises her head, and looks him in the face. 
No shame, no fear, no consciousness of degrada- 
tion, is in her gaze. She drops him a courtesy, 
and turns her face toward the prison doors. 

Girl as she is, she is a woman, and well-look- 
ing. Her dress is of the poorest, and she is not 
too tidy; but the grace of youth is upon her. 
It is not upon all who are brought up as she has 
been. But she has this charm, and good looks 
as well; and she is grateful for them, for she 
likes to be called pretty. Remember that, at 
that momentous period in the life of Blade-o’- 
Grass when her future hung on a chance, Mrs. 
Manning ‘‘kept the prettiest one, the one with 
the dimple.” 

What is it that causes the gravest of expres- 
sions to pass into the countenance of Mr. Mer- 


‘You're a real good sort, Bladergrass. Give 
us another kiss, old gal!” 





ONB OF MANY HAPPY NIGHTS. 


Bor that the gray streaks are thickening in 
Mrs. Silver's hair, and that her husband is fast 
growing bald, it might have been but yesterday 
that we were sitting with them in the cozy par- 
lor in Buttercup Square. Every thing qoani- 
mate is the same as it was seven years ago, and 
does not appear to have grown any older or 
shabbier; the very cuckoo in the clock retains 
its youth, and its tones, as it asserts itself to be 
the ‘*¥ am,” are as fresh as ever they were, 
Hark! it is speaking now, and ‘‘Cuck-oo!” is- 
sues six times from its throat, sparklingly, as if 
defying time. It is six o'clock. ‘The days are 
drawing in, and it is dark enough for lights, 
But Mr. and Mrs. Silver sit in the dusk before 
the fire, talking of the matters nearest to their 
hearts. Their married life has been a happy 
one—with clonds in it, of course. Natural griefs 
and sorrows have come to them, as to others, 
At ftrst a storm threatened their future, but it 
did not burst over them. ‘Ihe exercise of kind- 
ly impulse; the wise and good desire to accept 
the inevitable, and to make the loneliness of their 
lives a means of happiness to others; their de- 
pendence on one another, and mutual love and 
faith: their recognition, in their every action, 
of higher duties of life than are generally ac- 
knowledged in practice—turned the storm to 
sunshine, brought happiness to them. If they 
were to die now, they would be blessed with the 
happy assurance that their lives had been pro- 
ductive of good to others. So might we all live; 
so should we all live. ‘The world would be the 
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better for it, No man or woman is anblessed 
with the want of continual opportunity for doing 
good or being kind, 

‘Christmas will very soon be here once 
more,” says Mr, Silver. 

“We'll have a merry gathering,” Mre. Silver 
answers. ‘‘There will be changes before the 
next comes round.” 

‘*Yes; our little children are men and women 
now.” 

**Good men and women, thank God!” 

_ “* Wife,” he says, “I have thought many 
times of your words when I brought little Char- 
ley home twenty-three years ago. The child 
was lying in your lap, and you said, ‘Perhaps 
this is the reason why God has given us no chil- 
dren,'” 

She looks at him with a tender light in her 
eyes. Between these two love does not show it- 
self in words, but in ministering to each other 
unselfishly, 

“*They have been a blessing to us, dear,” she 
says. ‘Our household will be smaller present- 
ly. Charley and Ruth, I think, are fond of each 
other. He brings her home now every night.” 

‘What did Charley earn last week ?” 

‘Thirty-eight shillings.” 

“Is that sufficient to marry on?” 

“Quite sufficient, and to spare; and Charley 
has money put by to start with. They must live 
near us, Charley would like to, I Lace, and 
Ruth too; but it will be time enough to talk of 
these things by-and-by.” 

‘*Carry your mind ten years on, my dear.” 

‘* Well, I do 80.” 

‘*What do you see ?” 

“Tf we live?” 

“If we live.” 

She muses a little, looking into the fire. 

“Ourselves old people, Charley and Ruth 
happily married, with children of their own, 
Mary married also, although her prince is not 
yet come, and is a stranger to us. Richard will 
go abroad: I can tell, by his reading and con- 
versation, that his heart is set upon it. And 
Rachel—poor Rachel! —stopping sometimes 
with us, and sometimes—nearly always, indeed 
—with Ruth and Charley. I can see myself 
with hair perfectly white, and you with only a 
fringe of white hair round your head.” 

He laughs softly and pleasantly, and caresses 
her hand. 

“7 can see nothing but happiness, dear.” 

They sit quietly before the fire, and the dark- 
ness grows deeper. The door opens, and Mr. 
Merrywhistle enters softly, 

“Don't stir,” he says; ‘and don't light the 
gas. I was told you were here, and I know how 
fond you are of sitting in the dark.” 

It was indeed a favorite habit with them when 
they were alone. He sits by them {n silence; 
for a minute or two no word is spoken, Then 
are, Silver places her hand lightly on his shoul- 

ler. 

“T understand, I understand,” he says, ‘you 
are waiting for me to speak, You always kuow 
when I am in trouble, 

“How can I help knowing? Your face I can 
not see, but I hear your heart in your voice,” 

“Tell me: is it a good thing to make other 

ns’ troubles ours ?”” 

‘* What is sympathy for?” she answers, in re- 
turn. 

“*T have spoken to you now and again of a 
child—a girli—whom I have sean occasionally—” 

‘*The flower-girl?” 

“Yes, the flower-girl; the girl whom I met 
for the first time in the company of a boy who 
deceived me—a boy who told me the most un- 
blushing 1—stories, and who yet had some hu- 
manity in him.” 

‘That ic many years ago. The girl must be 
almost a womer. now.” 

‘She és a woman, God help her !—more wom- 
an than her years warrant. I shonld think she 
is about the samc cge as Ruth. And it comes 
upon me again, that fancy, when J peal: c. Ruth 
and think of this poor girl.” 

“Yes; you have told us there is a singular 
likeness between them.” 

“I¢ is striking—wonderfully striking. But 
there can be nothing in it; for Ruth, you have 
said, was the only child of a poor woman who 
died a fortnight after the little thing was born.” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

‘*So that it is pure accident; but the fancy 
remains, for all that. I shall never forget the 
sad story that this poor Blade-o'-Grass told me 
of the tiger that worried her, and clamored for 
food. It was hunger, my dear friends, hanger. 
I shall never forget her notion that Hallelujah 
came to her while she was asleep, and put baked 
potatoes in her lap, I shall never forget my 
pleasure when I first saw her with a basket of 
flowers, and bought a flower of her. But I have 
told you of these things before, and here I am 
babbling of them again, like an old man that has 
lost his wits.” 

* Never mind, friend; go on.” 

‘1 saw poor Blade-o’-Grass this morning. I 
haven’t seen her for many months. I had occa- 
sion to pass by a certain prison early, and I saw 
her, with a dozen others, waiting outside. She 
was waiting for this boy that was—this man and 
thief that is, I lingered until the prison doors 
were opened, and Jet him and others out. And 
when he came”—there were tears in the old man’s 
voice as he spoke—“ and when he came, this un- 
happy girl kissed him and clung to him as with 
legs shame she might have kissed and clung to a 
better man, had she been taught something good 
when she was younger.” 

‘My dear, dear friend!” says Mrs. Silver, 
taking his hand in hers, 

‘1 can not tell you what I feared as I saw her, 
and spoke to her before the prison doors were 
opened. Poor Blade-o'-Grass! poor child! 
Nay, let me have my way.” 
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And this good old man, whose heart is 88 
tender as that of a good woman, sheds tears and 
trembles; if a daughter's happiness had been at 
stake, he could not have been more moved. 
Wisely, Mr. and Mrs. Silver do not disturb him, 
but talk together of other subjects until Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle exclaims, with something of his usual 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ What on earth are we sitting in 
the dark for?” Whereat Mr. Silver smiles, and 
lights the gas. As if the light is the means of 
suddenly waking up the cuckoo from a nap, it 
immediately proclaims seven o'clock, and in an- 
other hour the whole of Mrz. Silver's family are 
assembled in the parlor. Rachel, the blind girl, 
has no out-door occupation, but all the others 
have. Charley, as you know, is a printer, and, 
being out of his time, is earning wages ; 
Richard is a watch-maker, still an apprentice, 
and making famous progress; and Mary and 
Ruth are both of them in the postal telegraph 
ottice. For it has been part of Mrs. Silver's plan 
to give her family the opportunity of making 
their way in the world, and boys and girls have 
been taught that to work is one of the chief du- 
ties and one of the best blessings of life. Char- 
ley and Ruth come in together. He has grown 
quite a man since we last saw him, and Ruth, 
Blade-o'-Grass’s sister, is as bright and cheerful- 
looking a lass as one can meet. She is partic- 
ularly bright just now, and looks particular! 
happy, for she and Charley have had a bri 
walk; her cheeks are glowing healthfully, and 
there is a bright sparkle in her eyes. Then 
questions are asked and answered. The events 
of the day are narrated, and it is wonderful what 
interest is manifested in these trifles, Every 
few minutes the comfortable parlor in Butter- 
cup Square is filled with merry laughter. 

“*Come, come, children,” says Mr. Silver, 
after nearly an hour has been spent in this man- 
ner; ‘are we to have any reading to-night?” 

‘The books are instantly brought forward, and 
the youngsters are busy turning over the leaves. 
When last we were in their company they were 
deep in the beautiful story of “ Paul and Virginia.” 
Since then they have had rare nights with their 
favorite authors, and have laughed and cried, as 
hundreds of thousands of others have done, over 
the sayings and doings of the men and women 
and children who play their parts in the pages of 
‘Thackeray and Scott and Dickens and Jerrold, 
and authors of long ago. It is not a novel that 

‘engages their attention now; this is one of their 
“*play” nights, when scenes from Shakspeare 
are read. When the rustling of the leaves has 
ceased, they all with one accord turn to Rachel, 
the blind girl. She knows they are looking at 
her, and her face flushes as she savs, ‘Yes, 
I am ready.” Then says Richard, in a decp 
bass voice, laying his finger on the first line of 
the fourth act of ‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
“* What, is Antonio here?” And Charley forth- 
with answers, ‘* Keady, so please your grace ;” 
and the play commences. They all take parts, 
with the exception of Mr. Merrywhistle, who is 
the audience, and who applauds as if the house 
is packed, and there is not standing room for 
one. Mr, Silver takes Shylock (the villain’s part 
generally fulls to his share), and Ruth reads the 
few lines that Nerissa has to say. But the great 
wonder of the reading takes place when Rich- 
ard, as the Duke, says, 

“You hear the learned Bellario, what he writes: 

And here, I take It, is the doctor come.” 

Up rises Rachel, the blind girl. 

“Give me your band. Come you from old Bellario?” 


And Rachel bows, and answers, in a gentle 
voice, ‘I did, my lord.” The scene proceeds, 
and Rachel speaks Portia's lines with grace and 
power, and does not fulter ata word. How they 
all praise her and cluster round her when the act 
is finished, and the books are closed! 

But this is only one of very many such 
nights passed in that happy home in Buttercup 
Square. 














FACE TO FACE—80 LIKE, YET 80 UNLIKE. 


Ow the following Saturday Ruth and Char- 
ley had a holiday, which, with the sanction of 
their kind guardians, they intended to spend at 
the International Exhibition. The holiday had 
been planned a month before its arrival, and 
had, indeed, been the occasion of an innocent 
conspiracy between Ruth and Rachel and Char- 
ley, and of much mysterious conversation, Ra- 
chel was to accompany them. ‘The day, which 
bad been looked forward to with such raptorous 
anticipation as only the young can experience 
and enjoy, at length arrived. In a very flutter 
of delight, the two girls and their hero—for 
Charley was Rachel's hero as well as Kath's— 
bade Mrs. Silver good-morning. and went out 
into the streets with joy in their hearts. Very 
tender were they to each other, and very tender 
were Rath and Charley to their blind companion. 
No words of love had passed between Ruth and 
Charley, although their attachment was known to 
their kind guardians, as you have read. But, in- 
deed, no words were required ; their looks, their 
almost unconsciously exercised tenderness toward 
one another, were sufficient confirmation of mu- 
tual affection. These two young persons were 
enjoying the purest, happiest dream that life 
contains, May all the grown-up people who 
read these pages have enjoyed such a pure and 
happy dream! May all others live to enjoy it! 

Rutb and Charley, of course, with the usual 
blindness of lovers, believed that no one noticed 
any thing particular in their behavior; but in 
this respect they were as blind as Rachel—more 
so, indeed, if there be degrees in blindness, for 
even she guessed their secret. In the course 
of their rambles through the Exhibition, she sat 
down and asked to be left alone for a while, and 
when Ruth and Charley demarred, insisted, with 
a pretty and affectionate willfulness, on having 
her own way. 











“*And don’t hurry,” she said, tarning her face 
to them and smiling sweetly. ‘‘ You will find 
me here When you cume back. I am tired, and 
want a long, long rest.” 

And there the blind girl sat, seeing nothing, en- 
joying every thing, while unsuspecting Ruth and 
Charley wandered away into fairy-land, arm in 
arm. Soft strains of music came to Rachel's ears, 
and she listened and drank them in, with clasped 
hands and head inclined, She was as one in- 
spired; visions of beauty passed before her, and 
the melodious notes were imbued with palpable 
loveliness for her. Many a passer-by paused to 
look at her beaatiful face, and felt the better for 
it, and a great lady came and sat down beside 
her. When the music ceased, the lady said, “* My 
dear, are you here alone 7” 

“Qh no,” replied Rachel, ‘‘I have friends; 1 
asked them to let me sit by myself. I wanted to 
listen to the music. They will come fur me pres- 
ently.” 

** You love musit ?” 

**Who can help loving it? I can see it.” 

The lady's voice was soft and sweet, and Ra- 
chel felt goodness in her manner. ‘‘ ‘Tell me,” 
she said, ‘‘ what is before me.” 

They were sitting opposite a piece of sculpture 
—a perfect work—and the lady described it, and 
described it well, and told the story that it illus- 
trated. 

‘ Ah,” sighed the blind girl, “‘ it is beautiful!” 

‘The lady was accompanied by her husband and 
child. 

“Is this your little daughter ?” asked Rachel. 

“*My dear,” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘1 thought— 
thought—”" 

“That I was quite blind,” said Rachel, smil- 
ing. “Solam. But see—your little girl's hand 
is in mine.” 

And indeed the child, who was standing by her 
mother's side, had pieced her hand in Rachel's, 
beneath the folds of the blind girl's shawl, 

“* And withongs that I think I could tell,” add- 
ed Rachel. 
ics Yes, my dear, it is my little girl,” said the 

v. 


Rachel and kissed the child, whose 
hand stole round Rachel's neck, and caressed it, 
Lips purer and more ipnocent had never met. 
So they sat, talking for a little while longer, until 
Rachel raised her face, and smiled a happy greet- 
ing to Rath and Charley, who were standing be- 
fore her. The lady and the child bade good-by 
to Rachel, and kissed her; and when they met 
again, an hour afterward, the child gave Rachel 
a flower. 

Like the incense of a breeze that has been wan- 
dering among sweet-smelling plants, like the soft 
plash of water on a drowsy day, like the singing 
of birds, are such small circumstances as these, 
Thank God for them! 

And what had Ruth and Charley been doing? 
Dreaming — nothing more — walking almost in 
silence among the busy, eager, bustling crowd, 
standing befure works of beauty, and enjoying. 
Every thing was beautiful ia their eyes. Per- 
fect harmony encompassed them ; the commonest 
things were idealized ; their souls were filled with 
a sense of worship. 

How quickly the hours ! It seemed to 
them that they had been 10 the place but a few 
minates, and it was steady time for them to go. 
They left with many a sigh, and many a parting 
glance at the wonders which lined the spaces 
through which they walked. Ruth's band was 
el in Charley's beneath her mantle, and a 
tender light was in her eyes as they made their 
way through the restless throng. It was still light 
when the omnibus put sens down within a mile 
of Battercup Square. je tram-way carriage 
would ave carted them to the ateues that led 
to Buttercup Square; but both Ruth and Rachel 
expressed a desire to walk, wishful perhaps to 
prolong the happy time, Charley, nothing loath, 
gave an arm to each of the girls, and they walk- 
ed slowly onward, Rachel being nearest to the 
wall, They were passing a man and a girl, who 
were talking together. The girl had just utter- 
ed some words to the man, who was leaving 
her, when Rachel cried suddenly, in a voice of 


‘* Ruth, was it you who spoke?” 

Her face was ly pale, and her limbs were 
trembling. 

‘No, Rachel,” answered Rath, surprised at 
the blind girl's agitation, 

As she replied, both she and Charley turned, 
and saw Blade-o'-Girass. Thos, for the first 
time since their infancy, the sisters looked each 
other in the face, Each saw, instantaneously, 
such a resemblance to herself, that they leaned to- 
ward each other in sudden bewilderment. ‘Their 
gaze lasted scarcely as long as one might count 
three, for Charley hurried Ruth and Rachel on; 
he also had seen with amazement the likeness 
that Blade-o'-Grass bore to Ruth, and that there 
should be any resemblance to his treasure in such 
a forlorn, disreputable-looking creature as Blade- 
o'-Grass, smote him with a sense of pain. Ruth 
walked along, dazed; but before they had gone 
a dozen yards she stopped, and pressed her hand 
to her heart. 

“* Ruth! dear Rath!” exclaimed Charley, plac- 
ing his arm round her, for indeed she was almost 
falling. She released herself, and said, in s faint 
voice, 

“* Rachel, why did you ask if it was I who 
spoke ?” 

‘*The tone was so exactly like yours, Rath,” 
answered Rachel, ‘‘that the words sipped out 
from me unaware. Who was it that spoke?” 

“Tt must have been a poor girl whom we 
have just m 

“* What is she like ?” 

Rath’s lips trembled, but she did not answer 
the question. 

‘Why mast the words have slipped from you 
unaware, Rachel ?” 

_'‘ Because, if I had considered an instant, I 
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You could not have said 


places; the same old boots hung from the ceil- 
ing; and doubtless the same vanities of vanities 
were inclosed in the box which served as a rest- 
ing-place in Jimmy Virtue's parlor. 

It was a dull, miserable November night. A 
thick fog had tain upon Stoney Alley daring the 
day, necessitating the use of candles and gas ; 
toward the evening the fog had cleared away, 
and a dismal rain had set in; Stoney Alley and 
its neighboring courts and lanes were overlaid 
with dirty puddles. It was by a strange chance, 
therefore, that Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert 
Truefit found themselves in Jimmy Virtue’s par- 
lor on this evening; they said as much to each 
other. Ench of them had some special busines 
which brought him in J: immy’s neighborhood, and 
he expressed bis pleasure when he saw them. 
They were the only living friends he had; other 
friends he had, but they were not human; not- 
withstanding which, some hours would have hung 
dreadfully upon Jimmy’s hands if he had been 
deprived of them. These friends were aces, 
euces, Eats and the like; in other words, a 
pack of cards. Very dirty, very greasy, ve 
much thumbed and dogwented, but very seful, 
Jimmy spent comfortable hours with these friends. 
Sitting in his chair, he would place an imaginary 

nent on the seat opposite to him, and would 
play blind All-Fours with his unreal foe for large 
sums of money. ‘‘ Jack” was the name of bis 
ent; and Jimmy often talked to bim, and 
called him a fool for playing, and abused him 
generally for incapacity. For Jimmy nearly al- 
ways won; and many and many a night Jack , 
was dixmissed a ruined and broken-hearted shad- 
ow, while Jimmy, after putting up his shutters, 
let down his turn-up bedstead, and went tu bed a 
winner of hundreds, sometimes of thousands of 
pounds, For Jack's wealth was enormous; he 
never refused a bet, never declined ‘*double or 
quits.” So reckless a player was he—heing egged 
on by Jimmy—that it was impossible he could 
have come by his money honestly. Be that as it 
may, his ill-gotten gains were swept into Jimmy's 
imaginary coffers, to the old man’s delight and 
satisfaction. It is a positive fact, that Jimmy 
had grown into a sort of belief in Jack's exist- 
ence, and often imagined that he saw a shadowy 
Opponent sitting opposite him. There was a 
very good reason why Jimmy so invariably won 
and Jack so invariably lost. Jimmy cheated. 
He often slipped into his own cards an ace or a 
knave that properly belonged to Jack. When 
Jimmy did this, his manner was as wary and 
cautious as though flesh and blood opposed him. 
It was a picture to see this old man playing All- 
Fours with Jack for ten pounds a game, or for 
‘double or quits,” and cheating his helpless ad- 
versary. 

When Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert Truefit 

entered Jimmy's parlor —they had met at the 


should not have asked. 
such a thing.” 

“What thing ?—Nay, Charley, don’t interrupt 
me,” said Ruth, in sach an imploring tone that 
he was mute from fear, for Ruth's cyes were filled 
with tears, and her face was very pale. ‘* What 
thing, Rachel ?” 

‘+ Just then,” answered Rachel, slowly and sol- 
emnly, ‘‘a voice said, ‘For God's sake, Tom, 
bring home some money, for there's not a bit of 
bread in the cupboard !’” 

“* Charley!” cried Rath, hurriedly, ‘‘ stand here 
with Rachel for a few moments, Don't follow 
me; let me go alone.” 

She was his queen, and he obeyed her; but his 
apprehensive louxs followed her, although he did 
Not stir from the spot. Ruth hastened to where 
Blade-o'-Grass was standing. The poor outcast 
was very wan and wretched. Ruth knew part 
of her own history; for Mrs, Silver, when her 
adopted children arrived at a proper age, bad 
told them, gently, as much of the story of their 
lives as she deemed it right and nec: for 
them to know, The hours in which she unfold- 
ed their stories to her children were quiet and 
solemn ; there was no one present but she and 
her adopted one; and she told them their his- 
tory so gently, and with such sweet words of love, 
that they were never unhappy when they learned 
the trath. Ruth, therefore, knew that she was 
an orphan; and she, in common with the others, 
had shed many grateful tears, and had offered 
up many grateful prayers, for the merciful heart 
that had made life a blessing to her. As she 
stood before her sister, so like, yet so unlike—her 
sister never to be recognised, or acknowledged as 
of her blood—the thought came to her, ‘But 
for my dear good mother I might have been like 
thie—ragged, forlorn, hungry, with not a bit of 
bread in the cupboard!” 

Blade-o'-Grasa, whose wistful eyes had follow- 
ed the strange likeness to herself, saw Ruth turn 
back, and dropped a courtesy as her sister, in her 
warm, soft dress, stood before her. 

Then said Rath, timidly, ‘It was you who 
said that?” She herself might have been the 
suppliant, her voice and manner were 80 quiet 
and humble, 

“Said what, miss?” 

“That you hadn’t a bit of bread in the cup- 
board.” 

‘*It's true, miss, and to-morrow’s Sunday.” 

Ruth thought of what a happy day the Sabbath 
was to her and hers in Buttercup Square, the 
goodness of it, the peacefulness of it! And this 
forlorn girl before her, the sight of whom had so 
strangely unnerved her, had only one thought of 
that happy Sabbath to-morrow — whether she 
would be able to get bread to eat. Tears choked 
her voice as she asked, ‘* Will you tell me your 
name?” 









































































































** Blade-o'-Grass, miss.” door of the leaving-shop—he was playing greasy 
Rath looked up in surprise. ‘‘Is that your | All-Fours with Jack, and had just scored a win- 
real name?” ning game. Robert Truefit always had some- 


“Yes, miss; I ain‘t got no other.” 

Ruth's hand had beeu in her pocket from the 
first, with her purse in it; bat she could scarcely 
muster sufficient courage to give. She judged 
poor Blade-o'-Grass with the eyes of her own 
sensitive soul, and felt that if money were offer- 
ed to her she would sink to the in shame. 

“* Will you pardon me,” she said, hesitatingly, 
the hot blood flushing her neck and face; * will 
you pardon me if I offer you—if I beg of you to— 
tony 


The hand of Blade-o'-Grass was held out ea- 
gerly, imploringly, and Ruth emptied ber purse 
into it, Blade-o-Grass wondered at the munifi- 
cence of the gift, and the modesty with which it 
was given, and her fingers closed greedily on the 
silver coins, 

“God Almighty bless you, miss!” she excluim- 

ed, taking Ruth’s hand and kissing it. ‘‘God 
Almighty bless you!” The tears were streaming 
down both their faces. A warm hand-pressure, 
8 last grateful look from Blado-o'-Girasa, and the 
sisters parted. 
‘Oh, Charley ! Charley!” sobbed Rath, as ‘she 
clasped his arm, ‘‘I might have been like that!” 
They walked in silence to their home, and Ruth 
whis to her companions not to say any 
thing to their kind gnardians of what had taken 
place, ‘‘It might make them sad,” she said. 

It was dusk when they went in-doors. Rachel 
went to her room first, and Ruth and Charley 
lingered in the passage. 

“* Rath!” he whispered. 

She laid her head upon his breast with the con- 
fidence and innocence of a child. He stooped 
and kissed her cheek, still wet with her tears. 
She clung to him more closely—hid her face in 
his neck. A wondering happiness took posses- 
sion of them. 


a 


thing new to speak of: a trade-union outrage, a 
strike, a flagrant instance of justices’ justice, = 
maxs-meeting and what was said thereat, and 
other subjects, of which a new crop springs up ev- 
ery day in o great country where tens of millions 
of people live and have to be legislated for. The 
late war, of course, was a fruitful theme with 
Robert Truefit, who spoke of it as an infamous 
outrage upon civilization, Especially indignant 
was he at the sacrilege which lay in one king in- 
voking ‘‘the God of Battles,” and in the other 
praying to the Supreme to assist him in bringing 
desolation and misery to thousands of homes. 
But this is no place tor the outpourings of Rob- 
ert’s indignation on those themes. From those 
lofty heights they came down, after a time, to 
Blade-o'-Grass, It was Mr. Merrywhistle who 
introduced her name, He asked Jimmy if he 
had scen her lately. No; Jimmy hadn't seen 
her for a month, 

“You see,” said Jimmy, ‘‘she’s a woman 
now, and ‘as been on ‘er own ‘ook this many a 
year. Besides which, once when I spoke to her 
she was sarcy, and cheeked me because I wanted 
to give 'er a bit of advice — good advice, too. 
But she was up in the stirrups then.” 

“Has she ever been prosperous?” inquired 
Mr. Merrywhistle. 

“* Well, not what you would call prosperous, I 
dare say; but she’s ‘ad a shillin’ to spare now 
and agin. And then, agin, she ‘axn't, now and 
agin. She's ‘ad her ups and downs like all the 
other gals about ‘ere; you couldn't expect any 
thin’ elso, yon know. And of course you've 
’eerd that Tom Beadle and 'er—” 

“Tom Beadle and her—what ?” asked Mr. 
Merrywhistle, as Jimmy paused. 

“Oh, nothin',” replied Jimmy, evasively ; ‘it’s 
sich a common thing that it ain't worth mention- 

“©T saw her myself about six wecks ago,” said. 
Mr. Merrywhistle; and he narrated how he had 
met Blade-o'-Grass outside the prison, and what 
had passed between them, and what he had seen. 
“Tell me,” he said, ‘‘is she married to Tom 
Beadle?” 

Jimmy Virtue's eye of flesh expressed that Mr. 


ROBERT TRUEFIT ALLOWS HI8 FEELINGS TO 
MASTER HIM. 


Tre chance acquaintanceship which had so 
strangely sprang up seven years ago between Mr. 
Merrywhistle, Robert Truefit, and Jimmy Virtue 


eae ir A ee aes ae Meaty Wake Merrywhistle outrivaled Sines Smet in sia 
ii i icity. ** 1 do believe,” thought Jimmy, ‘ that 
prirege topes ta ers ee os ok nas greener and greener every time I see him. 


stock w on the whole, less fragrant than on 
the ocean of Mr. Merrywhistle’s first introdac- 
tion to them. An additional seven years’ mouldi- 


Then he said aloud, contemptuously, ‘“* Married to 
Tom! Asmuchaslam!” — 
Mr. Merrywhistle twisted his fingers nervous- 


. iliarity had 7 
ness lay heavy on the shelves; but familiarity ly, and otherwise so comported himself as to 
rendered the musty vapor less objectionable to oe that he was grieved and pained. 


a ‘art as soft as yours.” 
Mr. Merrywhistle rested his 
“and as green 83 


bener tleman. There was no per- oy ras 
copuls eee oe importance in Jimmy Virtue + ae ota : : are 
Sale Eat oth Bot sone an ee bea head upon his hand sadly, 


i id not seem *atful of money.” 
yellower, bat otherwise he di ee are—no, not for a ‘atful of money. | . 
day older, His eyebrows were as precipitous, ow Poor ‘child! poor child! exclaimed Mrs 
and his glass eye as mild, and his fiewe S78 2° | werrywhisle. ‘1 wish I could do 
fierce, as ever they were. No ec for her.” 


said Jimmy, shortly. pa. 
ee ee ite Tm afraid,” said Rober Yrue, 


fit. ‘*Blade-o'-Grass is a woma 


. 4 ich 
either, was to be observed in the articles whic! 
filled his shop: the same faded dresses and dirty 
petticoats were crammed into inconvenient oor- 
ners; the same crinolines loomed from 
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* “RUTH EMPTIED HER PURSE 


ideas, her principles, her associations are rooted. 
When she was a sapling, good might have been 
done for her, and she might have grown up 
straight. But she had no chance, poor thing! 
And Jimmy's tone and your fears point to some- 
thing worse than hunger. Youi fear she is lead- 
ing a bad life.” 

“No, no!” int d Mr. Merrywhistle, ear- 
nestly ; ‘‘not that—indeed, not that, But I would 
give more than I could afford if I knew that she 
was married to ‘Tom Beadle.” 

“Thief as he is ?” questioned Robert Truefit. 

‘Thief as he is,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle. 

His grief was contagious : Robert ‘Truefit turn- 
ed away, with a troubled look on his face; Jim- 
my Virtue preserved a stolid silence, as was his 
general habit on such occasions. ‘‘ What can 
one good man do ?” presently said Robert True- 
fit, in a low tone; bat his voice was singularly 
clear, ‘‘What can a hundred good men do, 
each working singly, according to the impulse 
of his benevolent heart? I honor them for their 
deeds, and God forbid that I should harbor a 
wish to check them! Would that more money 
were as well spent, and that their numbers were 
increased a hundredfold! They do some good. 
Bat is it not cruel to know that Blade-o’-Grass 
is but one of thousands of human blades who 
are cursed, shunned, ignored, through no fault of 
theirs, and who, when circumstances push them 
into the light, are crushed by System? If they 
were lepers, their condition would be better. 
And they might be so different! To themselves, 
and all around them. ‘To the state; to society. 
Ts it not enough almost to make one believe that 
our statesmen are blind or grievously misled, or 
that they are playing at politics, or that they have 
set themselves in such high places that they can’t 
stoop to give a hand where help is most needed, 
where good advice and good example are most 
needed? What do they do for such poor places 
as these? Give them gin-shops and an extra 
number of police. No effort made for improve- 
ment; no clearing away of nest-holes where 
moral corruption and physical misery fester and 
ripen. And while they legislate, Blades-o’-Grass 
are springing up all around them, and living poi- 
soned lives, And while they legislate, if there 
be truth in what preachers preach, souls are be- 
ing damned by force of circumstance. What 
should be the*aim of those who govern? So to 
govern as to produce the maximum of human hap- 
piness and comfort, and the minimum of human 
misery and vice. Not to the few—to the many, 
to all.” He paused, and turned to Mr. Merry- 
whistle. ‘‘Seven years ago,” he continued, ‘‘ we 
talked of poor Blade-o'-Grass, I told you then 
—TI remember it well—that England was full of 
such pictures as that hungry, ignorant child, with 
the tiger in her stomach, presented. Seven years 
before that it was the sume. During that time 
Blade-o’-Grass has grown up from a baby toa 
woman, What a childhood must hers have been ! 
I wonder if she ever had a toy! And see what 
she is now: a woman for whom you fear—what 
I guess, but will not way. What will she be— 
where will she be—in seven years from now? 
Seventy years is the fullness of our age. Carry 
Blade-o’-Grass onward for seven years more, and 
find her an old woman long before she should 
have reached her prime. What has been done 
in the last seven years for such as she? What 
will be done in the next—and the next? There 
are thousands upon thousands of such babes and 
girls as she was seven years and twice seven years 








INTO BLADE-O-GRASS'S HAND.” 


ago growing up as I speak ; contamination is eat- 
ing into their bones, corrupting their blood, poi- 
soning their instincts for good. What shall be 
done for them in the next seven years? Pardon 
me,” he said, breaking off suddenly ; ‘I have let 
my feelings ran ahead of me, perhaps; bat I'll 
stick to what I've said, nevertheless.” 

With that he wished them good-night, and 
took his leave. Mr. Merrywhistle soon followed 


him, first ascertaining from Jimmy Virtue the 
address of Blade-o'-Grass, ¥ 
Jimmy, being left to hia own went 


to the door to see what sort of a night it was, 
The rain was still falling drearily. It was too 
iniserable a night for him to take his usual ipe 
in the open air, and too miserable a night for hima 
to expect to do any business in. So he put up 
his shutters, and retired to his parlor. Then he 
took out his greasy pack of cards, and conjured 
up Jack for a game of All-Fours. With his eye 
on his opponent, he filled his pipe carefully, light- 
ed it, puffed at it, and cut for deal. He won it, 
and the first thing he did after that was to tarn 
up a knave (slipping it from the bottom of the 
pack) and score one. He was in a more than 
usually reckless and cheating mood. He staked 
large sums, went double or quits, and double or 
quits again, and cheated unblushingly. He won 
a fortune off Jack in an hour; and then con- 
temptuously growled, ‘I'll try you at cribbage, 
old fellow.” ‘The cribbage-board was his table, 
and he scored the game with a bit of chalk. 
Jack fared no better at cribbage than he had 
done at All-Fours. Jimmy had all the good 
cribs, Jack all the bad ones, By the time that 
the table was smeared all over with chalk figures, 
Jimmy was sleepy. He played one last game for 
an enormous stake, and having won it and ruined 
Jack, he went to bed contentedly, and slept the 
sleep of the just. 





TOO LATE. 


Mr. Megrrwutstte had no very distinct plan 
in his mind when he left Jimmy Virtue’s shop to 
visit Blade-o'-Grass. Sincerely commiserating 
her condition, he wished to put her in the way 
to get an honest and respectable living, but was 
deeply perplexed as to the method by which she 
was to arrive at this desirable consummation. 
Some small assistance in money he might man- 
age to give her; but in what way could it be ap- 
plied? By what means was she to be lifted out 
of that slough into which she had been allowed 
to sink? And then he feared that she was past 
training. As Robert Truefit bad said, Blade-o’- 
Grass was a woman now, with a grown-up per- 
son’s passions and desires firmly rooted in her 
nature. And he feared something else, also. 
But he would see her and speak to her freely; 
good might come of it. 

The room she occnpied was at the extreme 
end of Stoney Alley, and Mr. Merrywhistle was 
soon stumbling along dark passages and up flights | 
of crippled stairs. When he reached the top of 
the house, as he thought, he tapped at a door, 
and, receiving no answer, turned the handle and 
entered. A very old woman, sitting before a 
very small fire, smiled and mumbled in reply to 
his questions; and he soon discovered that she 
was deaf and childish, and that he was in the 
wrong apartment. As he stumbled into the 
dark again, a woman, with a child in her arms, 
came on to the landing with a candle in her 
hand, and showed Mr. Merrywhistle that there 
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was still another flight of stairs to mount. Blade- 
o'-Grass lived up there, the woman said; first 
door on the right. She didn’t know if the girl 
was at home. And then she asked if he was a 
doctor. No, he answered, surprised at the ques- 
tion; he was not a doctor: The crazy stairs 
complained audibly as he trod them. He knock- 
ed at the first door on the right, and paused, 

“You'd better go in, and see, Sir,” called the 
woman from below; ‘‘perhaps she’s asleep.” 
Mr. Merrywhistle hesitated. What right, he 
thought, had he to intrude on the girl's privacy, 
and at this time of night? But the knowledge 
that he was there for no bad purpose made him 
bold, and he opened the door. A candle that 
was burning on the table threw a dim light 
around, but the corners of the miserable apart- 
ment were in shade. ‘The woman was right in 
her conjecture ; Blade-o'-Grass was in the room, 
asleep. She was lying on the ground, dressed, 
before a mockery of a fire; her head was resting 
on a stool, round which one arm was thrown. 
The faintly flickering flarhes threw occasional 
gleams of light on the girl’s face, over which, 
strange to say, 1 smile was playing, as if her 
dreams were pleasant ones. The benevolent 
old gentleman looked round upon the miserable 
apartment, and sighed. It was a shelter, noth- 
ing more—a shelter for want and destitution. 
Then he looked down upon the form of the sleep- 
ing girl, clothed in rags. Child-woman, indeed, 
she was. Her pretty face was thin and pale; 
but there was a happy expression upon it, and 
once her arm clasped the stool with fond emo- 
tion, as if she were pressing to her breast some- 
thing that she loved. Yet, doubtless, there are 
many stern moralists, philanthropic theorists, and 
benevolent word-wasters, who would have looked 
coldly upon this sleeping child, and who—self- 
elected teachers as they are of what is good 
and moral—would only have seen in her and 
her surroundings a text for effervescent plati- 
tudes. But the school in which they learn their 
lessons is as cruel and harsh as the school in 
which Blade-o’-Grass learns hers is unwholesome 
and bitter. 

Mr. Merrywhistle was debating with himself 
whether he should arouse her, when a slight mo- 
tion on his part saved him the trouble of decid- 
ing. ‘Is that you, Tom?” she asked, softly, 
opening her eyes, and then, seeing a strange fig- 
ure before her, scrambled to her feet. 

“*T have come to see you,” said Mr. Merry- 
whistle. 

Although she courtesied, she was scarcely awake 
yet. But presently she said, ‘Oh yes, Sir; I 
arks yer pardon, It’s Mr. Merrywhistle ?” 

“Yes, child; may I sit down?” 

She motioned him to the only chair the room 
contained. ‘‘ It’s very late, ain't it?” she asked. 
And then, anxiously, ‘‘Is any think up?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle was sufficiently versed in vul- 
gar vernacular to understand her meaning. No, 
he said, there was nothing the matter. 

She gave a sigh of relief as she said, “I 
thought you might ‘ave come to tell me some- 
thin’ bad.” @ 


** How long have you lived here?” 

“Oh, ever so long.” 

* Alone?” he asked, after. a slight pause. 

- But to this question she made no reply. 

“*Times are hard with you, are they not, my 
child?” he said, approaching his subject. 

“ Very ‘ard,” she answered, with a weary shake 
of the head, 

** Have you given up selling flowers?” 

“"Tain’t the season for flowers,” she answer- 
ed; ‘‘wilets won’t be in for three months.” 
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He felt the difficulty of the task he had se 
himself. ‘‘ How do you live when there are no 
flowers ?” 

‘Any ‘ow; sometimes I sells matches; I can 
tell you ‘ow, and that’s a fact.” 

‘But why don’t you work ?” he inquired, with 
a bold plunge. 

“Work!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What work? | 
don't know nothin’. But I’ve been arksed tha 
lots of times. A peeler told me that once, and 
when I arksed him to get me some work that | 
son do, be only larfed af 

juppose now,” sai . Merrywhistle, “ 
I were to take you away from this has ie 
you somewhere where you could learn dress-mak. 
ing or needle-work ?” 1 

She gave him a grateful and surprised 
‘ST don't think it 'd answer, Sir. I ere 
o’ gals who tried to git a livin’ by needle-work, 
and couldn't do it, I knows some as set up til 
two o'clock in the mornin’, and got up agin g 
eight, and then couldn’t earn enough to git a shoe 
to their foot. And they couldn't always git work: 
they'd go for weeks and couldn't git a stitch.” 





**Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Me his 
tle, who was as ignorant as a child in mat. 
ters. ‘‘What did they do then ?” 

Blade-o'-Grass laughed recklessly. “Do! 


what do you think? Beg, or—somethin’ else.” 
He was pained by her manner, and said, Me 





poor child, I have only come here ont of ki 
ness, and to try if I could do some good for you." 

“T know, Sir,” she said, gratefally ; “you're 
always been kind to me as long as I can remem. 
ber; I don’t forget, Sir. But there's some thingy 
I know more about nor you do, Sir. A gal cant 
git a livin’ by needle-work — leastways, a good 
many of ’em can’t, There was a woman livin’ 
in the next room: she worked ‘er fingers to the 
bone, and couldn't git enough to eat. Last win. 
ter was a reg’lar ‘ard un; and then she lost her 
work, and couldn’t git another shop. She took 
to beggin’, and was ’ad up afore the beak. She 
was discharged with a caution, I 'eerd. It was 
a caution to her: she died o’ starvation in that 
there room !” 

Grieved and shocked, Mr. Merrywhistle was si- 
lent for a little while; but he brightened up pres. 
ently. He was sincerely desirous to do some tan. 
gible good for Blade-o’-Grass. He thought of the 
situations held by Ruth and Mary in the Postal 
Telegraph Office. Suppose he was to take Blade- 
o'-Grass away from the contaminating influences 
by which she was surrounded, give her decent 
clothes, and have her taught the systema, so that 
she might be an eligible candidate? He could 
set some influence at work; Mr. Silver would 
do his best, and there were others alse whom be 
could induce to interest themselves. He felt quite 
hopeful as he thought. He mooted the ides to 
Blade-o’-Grass. She listened in silence, and whea 
she spoke, it was in a low voice, and with her 
face turned from him. 

“*T’ve seed them gals, and I'd like to be one 
of em; but—” 

“But what, Blade-o’-Grass ?” he asked, Kind), 
almost tenderly ; for there was a plaintiveness in 
her voice that deeply affected him. 

“*They must be able to read, mustn't ther 

“Oh yea; they would be useless without that” 

‘And they must be able to write too. Where 
do you think Z learned to read and write? I 
don't know one letter from another.” 

Here was another difficulty, and a gigantic 
one; but it seemed as if each fresh obstacle only 
ferred to expand Mr. Merrywhistle's benevolent 


eart, 
“Why, then,” he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ suppose we 


“HE PLAYED ONE LAST GAME FOR AN ENORMOUS STAKE” 
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teach you to read and write? You'd learn quick- 
ly, I'll’ be bound.” 

‘A sudden rush of tears came to her eyes, and 
she sat down on the floor, and sobbed, and rock- 
ed herself to and fro. 

“It’s too late!” she cried. ‘‘ Too late!” 

Too late! The very words used by Robert 
Truefit. They fell ominously on Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle’s ears, He asked for an explanation ; but he 
had to wait until the girl’s grief was spent, before 
he received an answer. She wiped her eyes in 
a manner that showed she was mad with herself 
for giving way to such emotion, end turned on 

+ her would-be benefactor almost defiantly. 

“Look ‘ere,” she said, in a hard, cold voice: 
‘all them gals are what you call respectable, 
ain’t they ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Don’t call me your child; it’urts me—oh, it 
‘urts me.” She was almost on the point of giv- 
ing way again; but she set her teeth close, and 
shook herself like an angry dog, and so checked 
the spasms that rose toher throat. ‘They must 
show that they’re respectable, mustn’t they, or 
they couldn’t git the billet ?” 

rf ” 


.‘‘Well, then, I ain’t respectable, as you call 
it; ‘ow can I be? A nice respectable gal Z’d 
look, comin’ out of a orfice! Why, they’ve got 
nice warm clothes, every one of ’em, and muffs 
and tippets, and all that. I’ve seed ’em, lots of 
times.” 

“‘But you can leave your past life behind 
you,” urged Mr. Merrywhistle, overleaping all 
obstacles; ‘‘you can commence another life, 
and be like them.” 

“Be like them! I can’t be. It’s too late, I 
tell you. And I'll tell you somethin’ more,” she 
added, slowly and very distinctly: ‘‘I wouldn't 
leave Tom Beadle to be the best-dressed 
among em.” : 

“Why ?” 

““Why!” she echoed, looking into his face 
with wonder. ‘‘ Why! Tom Beadle’s been the 
best friend I ever ’ad. He’s give me grub lots 
and lots o’ times. When I was a little kid, and 
didn’t know what was what; when the tiger was 
a-tearin’ my very inside out; Tom Beadle’s come 
and took pity on me. No one else but ‘im did 
take it. thoula ’ave starved a ’undred times, 
if it 'adn’t been for Tom. Why, it was ‘im as 
set me up for a flower-gal, and ‘im as took me to 
the theaytre, and ‘im as told me I should lick 
Poll Buttons into fits, And so I did, when I 
*ad a nice dress on ; they allsaidso. And there’s 
another reason, if you'd care to know. No, I 
won't tell you. If you arks about ’ere, I dare 
say you can find out, and if. youwait a little while, 

ou'll find out for yourself.” She stood up bold- 
ly before him, and said, in a low, passionate 
voice, ‘‘I love Tom, and Tom loves me! I 
wouldn’t leave ‘im for all the world. I'll stick 
to ‘im and be true to ’im till I die.” 

Here was an end to Mr. Merrywhistle’s benev- 
olent intentions; he had nothing more to urge. 
The difficulties Blade-p'-Grass herself had, put in 
the way seemed to him to render her social re- 
demption almost impossible, Blade-o'-Grass saw 
trouble in his face, and said, as if he were the one 
who required pity: 

“Don’t take on, Sir; it can’t be 'elped. Next 
to Tom, no one’s been so good to me as you've 
been. Perhaps I don’t understand things as you 
would like me to understand ‘em. But I can't 
‘elp it, Sir.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle rose to go. He took out his 
purse, and was about to offer Blade-o’-Grass mon- 
ey, when she said, in an imploring tone: 

‘No, Sir, not to-night ; it ‘ll do me more good 
if you don’t give me nothin’ to-night. I shall be 
sorry to myself afterward, if I take it. And don’t 
believe, Sir, that I ain’t grateful! Don’t believe 
it!” 

“T won't, my poor girl,” said Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, huskily, putting his purse in his pocket. “I 
am sorry forall this, But, at all events, youcan 
promise me that if you want a friend, you It come 
tome. You know where I live.” 

“Yes, Sir; and I'll promise you. When I 
don’t know which way to turn, I'll come to you.” 

He held out his hand, and she kissed it, and 
went down stairs with him with the candle, to 
show him the way. He walked home with a 
very heavy feeling at his heart, ‘‘ There's some- 
thing wrong somewhere,” was his refrain. He 
was conscious that a great social problem was 
before him, but he could find no solution for it. 
Indeed, it could not be expected ofhim, He was 
ready enough (too ready, many said) with his six- 
panes and shillings when his heart was stirred, 

ut he was not a politician, 

When Blade-o'-Grass re-entered her cheerless 
room, she set the candle ori the table and began 
to cry. Her heart was very sore, and she was 
deeply moved at Mr. Merrywhistle’s goodness. 
She started to her feet, however, when she heard 
the sounds of a well-known step on the stairs. 
Wiping her eyes hastily, she hurried into the 
passage with the candle. Tom Beadle smiled as 
he saw the light, He was a blackguard and a 
thief, but he loved Blade-o’-Grass, 

“‘T've got some trotters, old gal,” he said, when 
they were in their room, ‘‘and ‘arf a pint o’ gin. 
Why, I’m blessed if you ‘aven’t been turnin’ on 
the water-works agin!” 

Her eyes glistened at the sight of the food. 

“Look ’ere, old woman,” said Tom Beadle, 
with his arm round her waist. ‘‘'Ere’s a slice 0’ 
luck, eh?” And he took out a purse and emp- 
tied it on the table. A half-sovereign and about 
a dozen shillings rolled out. She handled the 
coins eagerly, but she did not ask him how he 
came by them, 


Half an hour later, Tom Beadle and Blade-o'- 
Grass, having finished their supper, were sitting 
before the fire, on which the girl had thrown the 
last shovelful of coals. In the earlier part of the 
aight she had been sparing of them; but when 


‘Tom came home rich, she made a bright blaze, 
and enjoyed the comforting warmth. Tom sat 
on the only chair, and she on the ground, with 
her arm thrown over his knee. She was happy 
and comfortable, having had a good supper, and 
seeing the certainty of being able to buy food for 
many days to come. Then she told him of Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s visit, but did not succeed in rais- 
ing in him any grateful feeling. All that he saw 
was an attempt on the part of Mr. Merrywhistle 
to take Blade-o’-Grass away from him, and he 
was proportionately grateful to that gentleman. 

“I'd ‘ave punched ‘is ’ead, if I’d been ’ere,” 
was Tom’s commentary. 

‘No, Tom, you wouldn't,” said Blade-o’-Grass, 
earnestly. ‘‘ He only come to try todo mesome 
good, and he’s give me money lots o’ times.” 

S “*He didn’t give you any to-night,” grumbled 
Tom. 

“‘He wanted to, but I wouldn’t take it; I 
couldn’t take it.” 

“Blessed if I don’t think you're growin’ soft, 
old woman! Wouldn’t take his tin!” 

‘Somethin’ come over me, Tom; I don’t 
know what. But he'll make it up to me another 
time.” 

There was a soft dreaminess in her tone, as 
she lay looking into the fire with her head upon 
Tom’s knee, that disarmed him. He took a good 
drink of gin-and-water, and caressed her face with 
hishand. Justthen the candle went out. Blade- 
o’-Grass placed her warm cheek upon Tom’s hand. 
They sat so in silence for some time. Tender 
fancies were in the fire even for Blade-o’-Grass, 
As she gazed she smiled happily, as she had done 
in her sleep, What did she see there? Good 
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They groped about in the dark, but could not 
find it. For a moment the steps halted outside 
the door. Then it opened, and the strong light 
from the policemen’s bull’s-eye lamps was thrown 
upon the crouching forms of Tom Beadle and 
Blade-o’-Grass. 

“You're up late, Tom,” said one of the police- 
men. 

“Yes,” said Tom, dog, , and with a pale 
face; ‘I was jist goin’ a = 

The policeman nodded carelessly, and kept: his 
eye upon Tom, while his comrade searched about 
the room. 

“Got any money, Tom ?” 

‘* What's that to you?” 

“Come, come; take it easy, my lad. You 
haven't been long out, you know.” 

‘*And what o’ that?” exclaimed Tom, begin- 
ning to gather courage, for the policeman’s search 
was almost at an end, and nothing was found. 
**Yon can’t take me up for not bein’ long out.” 

“*But we can for this,” said the second police- 
man, lifting a purse from the mantel-shelf. ‘Is 
this yours, Sir?” 

A man, who had been ‘lingering by the door, 
came forward and lgoked at the purse by the 
light of the lamp. “‘ Yes, it is mine.”” . 

“* And is this the party?”—throwing the light 
full upon Tom Beadle’s face. , He bore it bold- 
ly; he knew well enough that the game was up. 

“I can't say; the purse was snatched out of 
my hand suddenly, and I didn't see the face of 
the thief. I followed him, as I told you, and saw 
him run down this alley.” 

“And a nice hunt we've had! Been in a doz- 
en houses, and only came to the right one at 


“PRESSING HER BABE TO HER BOSOM, SHE WAITED,” 


God! A baby’s face! So like’ herself, yet so 
much brighter, purer, that thrills of ineffable hap- 
piness and exquisite pain quivered through her. 
Eyes that looked at hers in wonder; laughing 
mouth waiting to be kissed. It raised its little 
hands to her, and held out its pretty arms; and 
she made a yearning movement toward it, and 
pressed her lips to Tom’s fingers, and kissed them 
softly, again and again, while the tears ran down 
her face, R 

‘*Oh, Tom !” she whispered, ‘‘'ow I love you!” 

What a rock for her to lean upon! What a 
harbor for her to take shelter in! 

She fell into a doze presently, and woke im ter- 
ror. 

“‘What'’s the matter, old gal?” asked Tom, 
himeelf nodding. 

And then she gasped, between her sobs, that 
sive Groamed ftmras Born witha het. te its in- 

le! 


Hark! What was that? Heavy steps com- 
ing upstairs. No shuffling; measured, slow, and 
certain, as though they were billets being lifted 
from stair to stair. Tom started to his feet. 
Nearer and nearer came the sounds, 

“Give me the money, Bladergrass; give me 
the money, or you might get into trouble too!” 
He tore the money out of her pocket; when he 
came in he had given it to her to keep house with, 
Then he cried, ‘*‘fhe purse! Where's the purse? 
Throw it out on the tiles—put it on the fire!” 

“T ’aven't got it, Tom,” answered Blade-o’- 
Grass, hurriedly, her knees knocking together with 
fright. ‘What's up?” 

“The peelers! Don’t you ‘ear ‘em? Curse 
the light! why did it go out? If they see the 
purse, I’m done for!” 


oe How much was in the purse, Sir, did you 
88; 

“« Twenty-three shillings—a half-sovereign, and 
the rest in silver.” 

‘*Now, Tom, turn ont your pockets.” 

Tom did so without hesitation. A half-sover- 
eign and twelve shillings were placed on the table. 

“Just the money, with a shilling short. What 
have you been having for supper, Tom ?” 

ee tters.”” 

“Ay; and what was in the bottle?” 

‘*Gin, of course.” 

‘Trotters, fourpence ; gin, eightpence. That’s 
how the other shilling’s gone, Sir. Come along, 
Tom ; this ‘ll be a longer job than the last. 

As Tom nodded sullenly, Blade-o’-Grass, who 
had listened to the conversation with a face like 
the face of death, sank to the ground in a swoon. 
The policemen’s hands were on Tom, and he 
struggled to get from thera. 

‘*Come, come, my lad,” said one, shaking him 
roughly ; ‘‘that’s no good, you know. Best go 
quietly.” . 

“I want to go quietly,” cried Tom, with a 
great swelling in his throat that almost choked 
his words; “‘but don’t you see she’s fainted ? 
Let me go to her for a minute. I hope I may 
drop down dead if I try to escape!” : 

They loosened their hold, and he knelt by 
Blade-o’-Grass, and sprinkled her face with water. 
She opened her eyes, and threw her arms round 
his neck. 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried; ‘I thought— 
thought—” 

“Now, my girl,” said the policeman, raising 
her to her feet in a not unkindly manner; ‘it’s 
no use making a bother. Tom's got to go, you 
know. It isn’t his first job.” 
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“* Good-by, old gal,” said Tom, tenderly ; ‘they 
can’t prove-any thin’. They can’t lag me for 
pickin’ up a empty purse in the street; and as 
for the money, you know ‘ow long I’ve ’ad that, 
don’t you?” 

She nodded vacantly. 

__‘. That’s well tramped-up, Tom,” said the po- 
licemam; ‘but I don’t think it ll wash.” 

Tom kissed Blade-o’-Grass, and marched out 
with his captors. When their steps had died 
away, Blade-o’-Grass shivered, and sank ‘down 
before the fire, but saw no pictures in it now to 
bring happy smiles to her face, 





HELP THE POOR. 


Merry peals of bells herald the advent of a 
bright and happy day. Care is sent to the right- 
about by those upon whom it does not press too 
heavily; and strangers, as they pass each other 
in the streets, are occasionally seen to smile ami- 
ably and cheerfally—a circumstance sufficiently 
rare in anxious, suspicious London to be recorded. 
and made a note of. But the great city would 
be filled with churls indeed if, on one day during 
the year, the heart was not allowed to have free 
play. The atmosphere is brisk and clear, and 
the sun shines through a white and frosty sky. 
Although the glories of spring and summer are 
slumbering in the earth, nature is at its best; 
and, best thing of all to be able to say, human 
nature is more at its best than at any other time 
of the year. The houses are sweet and fresh, 
and smiles are on the faces and in the hearts of 
the dwellers therein. Men shake hands more 
heartily than is their usual custom, and voices 
have a merry ring in them, which it does one 
good to hear. It is an absolute fact that many 
men and women to-day present themselves to 
each other unmasked. Natural kindliness is in 
the enjoyment of a pretty fair monopoly, and 
charity and good-will are preached in all the 
churches. One minister ends an eloquent exor- 
dium with ‘God help the poor!” and the major- 
ity of his congregation whisper devoutly, ‘‘ Be it 
so!"—otherwise, ‘‘ Amen!” 

In the charch where this is said are certain 
friends of ours whom, I hope, we have grown to 
respect; Mr. and Mrs. Silver with their flock, 
and Robert Truefit with his. Mr. Merrywhistle 
has brought Robert Truefit and the Silvers to- 
gether, to their mutual satisfaction; and Robert 
has agreed to spend Christmas-day in Buttercup 
Square with his family —wife and four young 
ones. Thus it is that they are all in church to- 
gether. They make a large party—fourteen in 
all, for Mr. Merrywhistle is with them—and there 
is not a sad heart among them. 

“If I had been the minister preaching,” saya 
Robert Truefit to Mrs. Silver, as they come out 
of charch, ‘‘1 should not have ended my sermon 
with ‘God help the poor !’” 

“With what, then?” 

“With ‘Man, help the poor!’” answered Rob- 
ert Truefit, gravely. 

Here Charley and Ruth come forward with a 
petition. They want permission to take a walk 
by themselves ; they will be home within an hour. 

aay well, my dears,” says Mrs. Silver; 
“*don’t be longer, if you can help it,” 

It is Rath who has suggested the walk, and 
she has a purpose in view which Charley does not 
know of as yet. But Charley is happy enough: 
in his ignorance; a walk on such a day with his 
heart's best treasure by his side is heaven to him. 
He is inclined to walk eastward, where glimpses 
of the country may be seen; but she says, ‘ No, 
Charley, please; you must come my way.” Per- 
fectly contented is he to go her way, and they 
walk toward the City. 

‘You remember the day we went to the Ex- 
hibition, Charley ?” 

What a question to ask him! As if it has not 
been in his thoughts ever’ since, as if they have 
not talked of it, and lingered lovingly over the 
smallest incidents, dozens and dozens of times! 
But he answers simply, ‘‘ Yes, Ruth.” 

‘*And what occurred when we came back, 
Charley ?” 

‘*The poor girl, do you mean, Rath?” 

‘Yes, the poor girl—so much like me!” 

“*T remember.” 

“*T have never forgotten her, Charley dear! I 
want to pass by the spot where we met her, and 
if I see her, I want to give her something. I 
should dearly like to do 80 to-day. Do you re- 
member, Charley ?—when we saw her, she had 
not a bit of bread in the cupboard. Perhaps she 
has none to-day.” 

‘Take my purse, Rath, and let us share to- 


er. 

“J shall tell her, Charley, that it is half from 
you.” 
me Yes, my dear.” 

But though they walk past the spot, and, re- 
tracing their steps, walk past it again and again, 
and although Ruth looks wistfully about her, she 
sees nothing of Blade-o’-Grass. They walk 
homeward, Charley very thoughtful, Ruth very 
sad. 


“Come, Ruth,” says Charley, presently, ‘‘ we 
must not be unhappy to-day. Let us hope that 
the poor girl is provided for; indeed, it is most 
reasonable to believe so.” 

“T hope so, Charley, with all my heart.” 

“*What you hope with all your heart, dear 
Rath, is sure to be good and true. Is there any 
thing else you hope with all your heart?” 

There is a tender significance in his tone, and 
she glances at him shyly and modestly, but does 
not answer. 

“You can make this happy day even happier 
than it is, Ruth; you can make it the happiest 
remembrance of my life if you will say Yes to 
something!” 

Her voice trembles slightly as she asks, ‘To 
what, Charley ?” 

‘Let me tell our dear parents how I love you. 
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Let me ask them to give you to me. Is it Yes, 
Ruth dear ?” 

“‘Yes, dear Charley.” But so softly, so tender- 
ly whispered, that only ears attuned as his were 
could have heard the words. 

Presently, 

‘*And do you love me with all your heart, 
Rath?” 

‘¢ With all my heart, Charley.” 

Oh, happiest of happy days! Ring out, sweet 
bells! A tenderer music is in your notes than 
they have ever yet been charged with! 


It is twilight, and all the elderly people are in 
the parlor in Buttercup Square. ‘The children 
are in another room, engaged in mysterious prep- 
aration. 

“I think we shall have snow soon,” says Mr. 
Merrywhistle. 

“+T'm glad of it,”says Robert Truefit. ‘‘Some- 
thing seems to me wanting in Christmas when 
there is no snow. When it snows, the atmos- 
phere between heaven and earth is bridged by the 
purity of the happy time.” 

Mrs. Silver is pleased by the remark ; the fire- 
light’s soft glow is on her face, Charley enters, 
and bends over her chair. 

‘“* My dear mother,” he whispers. 

She knows in an instant, by the tremor in his 
voice, what he is about to say. She draws him to 
her, so that the Gre-light falls on his face as well 
as on hers. 

“Ty it about Ruth ?” she asks, softly. 

“Yes, yes,” he answers, in a tone of eager 
wonder. ‘* How did you know?” 

She smiles sweetly on him. 

“1 have known it for a long time, Charley. 
Have you spoken to her?” 

“‘Yes;- and this is the happiest day I have ever 
known. Oh, mother, she loves me! She gave 
me permission to ask you for her.” 

Mrs. Silver calls her husband to her side. 

‘Charley has come to ask for Ruth, my dear.” 

“Tam glad of it. Where is Rath?” 

‘‘T will bring her,” says Charley, trembling 
with happiness. 

“Did I not tell you, my dear?” Mrs. Silver 
asks of her husband. 

- “Yt is a happy Christmas, indeed,” he an- 
swers. : 

Ruth is glad that it is dark when she enters the 
room. Mrs, Silver folds the girl in her arms. 

“*My darling child! And this wonderful news 
is really true ?” 

“Yes, my dearest mother,” kissing Mrs. Sil- 
ver’s neck, and crying. 

“*What are you people conspiring together 
about?” asks Mr. Merrywhistle, from the win- 
dow. 

“‘Come here, and join the conspirators,” says 
Mrs. Silver. ‘‘ Our plots will fail without your 
assistance and consent.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle joins the party by the fire, 
and Robert Truetit steals quietly out of the room. 

“Tt is eighteen years this Christmas,” says Mrs. 
Silver, “since Ruth was given to us. She has 
been a comfort and a blessing to us, and will con- 
tinue to be, I am sure.” Ruth sinks on her 
knees, and hides her face in Mrs. Silver's lap. 
This true woman lays her hand on Ruth’s bead, 
and continues: ‘It is time that Ruth should 
know who is her real benefactor.” 

““Nay, my dear madam,” expostulates Mr. 
Me histle, blushing like a girl. 

“Ry dear friend,” says Mrs. Silver, ‘‘it is nec- 
essary. A great change will soon take place in 
Ruth’s life, and your sanction must be given.— 
Rath, my dear, look up. Before you were born, 
this friend—whom we all love and honor—came 
to me and asked to be allowed to contribute out 
of his means toward the support of our next child. 
You can understand with what joy his offer was 
accepted. Shortly afterward, my dear—eighteen 
years ago this day—you came to us, cnd com- 
pleted our happy circle. You see before you 
your benefactor—your father—to whom you owe 
every thing ; for all the expense of your training 
and education has been borne by him. It is 
right that you and Charley should know this. 
And, Charley, as but for this our dearest friend 
the happiness which has fallen upon you conld 
no hare been yours, itis of him you must ask for 

ath.” * 

“*Sir—” says Charley, advancing toward Mr. 
Merrywhistle. ‘ 

‘Not another word,” cries Mr. Merrywhistle, 
with Ruth in his arms; ‘‘not another word 
about me, or I'll go and spend my Christmas-eve 
elsewhere. If, as Mrs. Silver says, my consent 
is necessary, I give you Rath with all my heart.” 
—He kisses Ruth, and says: ‘‘A happy fature 
is before you, children. No need for me to tell 
you where your chief love and duty lie—no need 
for me to remind you to whose parental care and 
good example you owe all your happiness. To 
me, an old man, without kith or kin, their friend- 
ship and love have been priceless; they have 
brightened my life. It comes upon me now to 
say, my dear girl and boy, that once—ah, how 
many years ago!—such a prize as the love which 
animates you seemed to be within my reach; but 
it slipped from me, and I am an old man now, 
waiting to hear my name called. Cling to your 
love, my dears ; keep it in your hearts as a sacred 
thing ; let it show itself daily in your actions to- 
ward each other: it will sweeten your winter 
when yon are as old as I am, and every thing 
shall be as bright and fresh to you then as in this 
your spring-time, when all the futare before you 
seems carpeted with flowers. Ruth, my child, 
God bless you! Charley, I am proud of you! 
Let your aim be to live a good life.” 

rs. Silver kisses the good old man, and they 
sit round the fire undisturbed ; for it appears to 
be understood in the house that the parlor must 
not be invaded until permission is given. It is 
settled that Charley and Ruth shall wait for 
twelve months ; that Charley shall be very sav- 
ing; that Ruth shall leave her situation and 


keep house for the family, so that she shall enter 
her own home competent to fulfill the duties of 
a wife. But, indeed, this last clause is scarcely 
necessary; for all Mrs. Silver’s girls have been 
carefully instructed in those domestic daties, 
without a knowledge of which no woman can be 
a proper helpmate to the man to whom she gives 
her love. 

The shadows thicken, and the snow begins to 
fall. There is peace without, and love within. 
Mrs. Silver, as she watches the soft snow-flakes, 
thinks that it will be just such a night as that on 
which, eighteen years ago, she and her husband 
brought Ruth home from Stoney Alley. She re- 
calls every circumstance of her interview with the 
landlady, and hears again the pitiful story of the 
motherless babe. Then she looks down upon 
the pure, happy face of Ruth, and her heart is 
filled with gratitude to God. 


And Rath’s twin sister, Blade-o’-Grass ? 

She was sitting in the same miserable attic 
from which Tom Beadle was taken to prison. 
He was not in prison now, having escaped just 

unishment by (for him) a lucky chance. When 

‘om was brought before the magistrate, he told 
his trumped-up story glibly: he had picked up 
the empty purse in the street, and the money was 
the result of his own earnings. When asked 
how he had earned it, he declined to say; and 
he advanced an artful argument. The policeman 
had reckoned up the money which the man who 
had lost the purse said it contained—twenty-three 
shillings. Twenty-two shillings were found in 
‘Tom's pocket, and the other shilling was spent, 
according to the policeman’s version, in trotters 
and gin. Not another penny, in addition to the 
twenty-two shillings, was discovered in the room. 
Now, said Tom, it wasn’t likely that he would be 
without a penny in his pocket, and the fact that 
he had just the sum the purse had contained was 
simply a coincidence. He argued that it would 
be much clearer against him if a few coppers 
more than the actual money lost had been found. 
Of course this defense was received with derision 
by the police, and with discredit by the magis- 
trate. But.it happened that the prosecutor was 
too unwell to attend on the morning that Tom 
made his appearance in the police court, and he 
was remanded for a week. Before the week 
passed by the prosecutor died, and ‘Tom was set 
free. Blade-o'-Grass was overjoyed ; it was like 
a reprieve from death to her. But the police 
were angry at Tom’s escape, and kept so sharp a 
watch on him that he found it more than ever 
difficult to live. Iam not pleading Tom's cause, 
nor bespeaking compassion for him: I am sim- 
ply relating certain facts in connection with him. 
‘When Christmas came, things were at their very 
worst. They had no Christmas dinner, and Tom 
was prowling about in search of prey. 

On the night before Christmas Blade-o’-Grass 
listened to the merry bells with somewhat of bit- 
terness in her soul, Every thing about her was 
so dreary, the prospect of obtaining food was 
so faint, that the sound of the bells came to her 
ears mockingly. What she would have done 
but for her one comfort and joy, it is difficult to 


say. 

Ver one comfort and joy. Yes, she had a baby 
now, as pretty a little thing as ever was seeu. 
All her thought, all her anxiety, were for her 
child. Blade-o'-Grass possessed the same ten- 
derness of nature that had been so developed in 
Ruth as to make her a pride of womanhood. 
How proud Blade-o’-Grass was of her baby! 
How she wondered, and cried, and laughed over 
it! As she uncovered its pretty dimpled face, 
and gazed at it in worship, all the bitterness of 
her soul at the merry sound of the bells faded 
away, and for a little while she was happy. She 
talked to the babe, and, bidding it listen to the 
bells, imitated the glad sound with her voice, un- 
til the child’s face was rippled with smiles. But 
the hard realities of her position were woo press- 
ing for her to be able to forget them for more than 
a few minutes. Tom had not been home since 
the morning, and she had had but little food dur- 
ing the day. Not for herself did she care; but 
her baby must be fed. If she did not eat and 
drink, how could she give milk to her child? 
**T'll go and arks Jimmy Wirtue for somethin’,” 
she thought; and, so that her appeal to the old 
man might be fortunate, she cunningly took her 
baby out with her. Jimmy was playing All- 
Fours with Jack, who, having come into another 
fortune, was dissipating it recklessly, as usual, for 
the benefit of his remorseless foe. 

‘*What do you want? What's that bundle in 
your arms?” growled Jimmy, as Blade-o'-Grass 
peeped into his parlor. 

“It's my baby,” said Blade-o’-Grass; ‘I've 
come to show it to you.” 

‘And what business have you with a babby ?” 
exclaimed Jimmy, in an excited manner. ‘‘ Ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Take it away; I don’t 
want any babbies ‘ere.” 

But Blade-o’-Grass pleaded her cause so meek- 
ly and patiently, and with so much feeling, that 
Jimmy was bound to listen and sympathize, hard 
as he was. 

“* Lookee’ere,” he said, harshly, holding up his 
finger, as she stood looking at him entreatingly : 
‘it’s now nigh on eighteen year ago since Mrs. 
Manning—you remember Mrs. Manning?” 

“*Oh yes,” sighed Blade-o'-Grass, 

“It’s now nigh on eighteen year ago since she 
come round a-beggin’ for you; and now you come 
tound a-beggin’ for your babby.” 

“*T can't 'elp it,” said Blade-o’-Grass ; ‘‘ don’t 
speak to me unkindly ; I am weak and ‘ungry.” 

“Why, you was only a babby yourself then— 
what's the matter?” 

Blade-o'-Grass was swaying forward, and would 
have fallen if he had not caught her. His tone 
was so harsh, that the poor girl’s heart was faint- 
ing within her at the prospect of being sent away 
empty-handed. Jimmy assisted her into his chair; 
and without considering that he was about to up- 


set Jack, who was sitting on the box, opened it, 
and produced a bottle of spirits. . He gave her 
some in a cup, and she revived. Then, grum- 
blingly, he took a sixpence out of a dirty bag, 
and gave it to her, saying, 

“There! And don’t you come botherin’ me 
agin!” . 

How grateful she was! She made him kiss 
baby, and left him with that soft touch upon his 
lips. He stood still for a few moments with his 
fingers to his lips, wondering somewhat; but he 
recovered himself very soon, and, glaring at Jack, 
took swift revenge in All-Fours for his softness 
of heart, and ruined that shadowy creation for 
the hundredth time. 

When Blade o’-Grass quitted Jimmy's shop, 
she felt as if she would have liked to sing, she 
was so blithe and happy. She spent the whole 
sixpence, and treated herself to half a pint of 
stout. ‘This is for you, pet!” she said to her 
baby, as she drank. She drank only half of 
it; the other half she saved for Tom. But al- 
though she waited up, and listened to the bellsa— 
gratefully now—until long past midnight, Tom 
did not come home. And when she rose on 
Christmas morning, he was still absent. She 
wandered out to look for him, but could not find 
him ; and then hurried back, hoping that he might 
have come in her absence. As the day wore on, 
she grew more and more anxious, and tormented 
herself with fears and fancies as to what could 
have happened to him. So she passed her Christ- 
mas-day. In the afternoon she fell asleep, with 
her baby in her arms. At first she dreamed of 
all kinds of terrors, and lived over ngain, in her 
dreams, many of the miseries of her past life; 
but after a time her sleep became more peaceful, 
and her mind wandered back to the time when, 
a child of three years of age, she sat on the stones 
in the dirty yard, looking in silent delight at the 
blades of grass springing from the ground. 

‘When she awoke it was dark. She went to 
the window, shivering; it was snowing fast. All 
the food was gone, and she was hungry again. 
‘What should she do? Suddenly a terrible fear 
smote her. Baby was very quiet. She looked 
at the sleeping child’s white face by the white 
light of the snow, and placed her ears to the pret- 
ty mouth. Thank God! she felt the child's warm 
breath. But it would wake up presently, and she 
had no milk to give. The child's lips and fingers 
were wandering now to the mother's bosom. She 
could not stand this agony of hunger and dark- 
ness and solitude any longer; she must go into 
the streets, 

Out into the streets, where the snow was falling 
heavily, she went. She looked wistfully about 
for Tom, but saw no signs of him. Into the 
wider thoroughfares she wandered. How white 
they were! how pure! how peaceful! A virgin 
world had taken the place of the o!d; a new-born 
world seemed to lie before her, with its pure white 
page ready for the finger of God to write upon. 
She wandered on and on, until she came to a 
square. She knew it immediately — Buttercup 
Square, Why, here it was that Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle lived, and he had made her promise that she 
Would come to him when she wanted a friend, 
“*When I don’t know which way to turn, I'll 
come to you,” she had said. Well, she didn’t 
know which way to turn. She walked slow! 
toward a house, though the shutters of which 
she could see pleasant gleams of light. It was 
Mrs. Silver’s house, and she paused before it, and 
thought to herself, ‘I'll wait ‘ere till I see im.” 
And 80, pressing her babe to her bosom, she wait- 
ed, and listened to the music of huppy voices that 
floated from the house into the peaceful square. 
Did any heavenly directed influence impel her 
steps hitherward? And what shall follow for 
poor Blade-o'-Grass? I do not know, for this 
is Christmas, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and I can not see iato the future; but as I pre- 
pare to lay down my pen, I seem to hear the 
words that Robert Truefit uttered this morning— 
“* Man, help the poor!” 

THE END. 





DINING WITH A MANDARIN. 


‘HEN an entertainment is about to be given 

by a mandarin, he sends three invitations 

to all those whom he wishes to partake of it— 

one on each of the two days preceding, and one 

immediately before it. These are generally re- 

ceived by the invited with much self-abasement 

and ceremony, and, uuless it is owing to the 

most pressing and important circumstances, an 
invitation is never refused. 

When the guests arrive they are received by 
the master of the house with certain laid-down 
ceremonies and prescribed speeches. Pointing 
to a chair with a  provoang reverence, he wipes it 
with his robe, and generally commences the con- 
versation by expressing his delight at the great 
and unmerited honor the other has conferred 
upon his unworthy house by adorning it with 
his sublime presence, and earnestly hopes that 
his never - to - be - sufficiently - honored wife and 
most beautiful children are well in health. To 
which the guest will respond: that words fail to 
express his gratitude at being spared to bring 
his vile person into that most magnificent abode, 
and encounter the lightning glance of his lord: 
his unworthy wife and miserable offspring have 
but preserved life to be assured of his lord’s 
health being all that they, his miserable slaves, 
could wish it to be; and so on. While these 
little amenities are being exchanged, the other 
guests walk about the room, admiring its furni- 
ture and adornments with all the high-flown 
eulogium which the language of the Flowery 
Land is so capable of expressing. To omit to 
do this would be a mark of the greatest ill- 
breeding. 

It may be imagined that as all the compli- 
ments above specified (and a great many more) 
have to be paid to eacl: guest, and that one per- 


son left out, or one necessary speech omitted, 
would be a culpable piece of rudeness, some lit- 
tle time is taken up before the way is led into the 
dining-hall. However, all ceremony and speech- 
ifying must at length have an end, and at last 
the guests are seated. The scene is a striking 
one: the walls are covered with native inscrip- 
tions, sometimes handsomely gilt, and adorned 
with banners and worked tapestry. When the 
mandarin is of the royal dynasty, the hangings 
are of yellow silk, emblazoned with dragons of 
such fierce and hideous aspects that if the one 
St. George encountered was any thing like them 
the saint must have had a hard time of it. ‘The. 
blue silk robes and white satin boots of the guests 
form a strong contrast of color to the surround- 
ings, while the myriads of Chinese lanterns sus- 
pended from the ceiling throw an ample but sub- 
dued light upon a really very picturesque scene. 
The table, which is generally of a horseshoe 
form (in the centre of which a play is sometimes 
acted during dinner), is covered with little sau- 
cers piled one upon the other as we see plates in 
eating-houses at home. Some are uncovered, 
and contain sea-slugs, ginger, cumquats (a sort 
of small orange), and pickles and preserves of 





all sorts and descriptions. The first course “is 
generally shark’s-fin and bird’s-nest soup, this 
latter much-vaunted delicacy appearing, at least 
to European notions, more like a solution of glue 
and lime-wash than any thing else. To these 
succeed roasted crabs and boiled and stewed 
mandarin-fish, resembling in appearance a large 
yellow carp the flesh of this (if it can be so de- 
scribed) is really very good, and would be palat- 
able were it not served up with a sweet acrid 
sauce, which gives it a flavor that one would 
imagine oysters to haye were they soaked in 
treacle and alum. Pork, roasted, stewed, and 
boiled, forms a staple portion of the repast, with 
wild fowl stuffed in a manner which must have 
been borrowed from the supper after the man- 
ner of the ancient Romans described in ‘“‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle,” and very rarely stewed mutton. 
The vegetable world is represented by yams, 
bringalls, and sweet-potatoes; and huge dishes 
of the inevitable curry fill up what few interstices 
there may remain in the corporalities of the 
guests, and conclude the more solid portion of 
the entertainment. 

It must not be supposed that all these delica- 
cies follow each other in the order above stated : 
all the food is placed on the board at the same 
time, minced into small portions, so as to give 
the least trouble to the guest partaking of it. 
The number of separate saucers containing eat- 
ables placed before a stranger denotes the honor 
or estimation in which he is held. 

When the guests are all seated, their enter- 
tainer calls on them by signal to begin, when 
each lifts his chopsticks, carries the food to his 
month, and lays them down, all exactly at the 
same moment: the same order is preserved on 
each successive morsel, an officer beating time 
to preserve uniformity. Thus the festival is pro- 
longed three or four hours, during which time, 
however, those who wish to be moderate may 
only raise the food to their lips, without actually 
partaking of it. Although each person has his 
own portion of food placed before him, and re- 
quires little or no waiting upon, there is gener- 
ally a pause about the middle of the dinner, 
when the more solid portion of the eatables has 
been discussed. 

It is at this period that the best view of the 
scene is obtained. Leaning back in their chairs, 
the fat old mandarins (they are nearly always 
fat) await with satisfied complacence the hand- 
ing round of the warmed ‘“samshu”—a spirit 
distilled from rice, something resembling rakee 
in taste, and the only liquid consumed, with the 
exception of tea. 

Truly, gratified indulgence in the good things 
of this life spreads the same shade of smug con- 
tentment over the countenances of all men of a 
certain age, no matter what their nationality 
may be. Substitute bald heads and black coats 
for the flowing tails and blue silk robes, and a 
company of aldermen might be sitting before us, 
resting after their attacks on turtle and venison. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether these latter 
gentry—or at ary rate their wives—would not 
be somewhat scandalized at the singing-girls 
who now appear upon the scene, one behind the 
chair of each person at table. The mission of 
these young ladies appears to be to enliven the 
portion of the entertainment which Europeans 
would call the dessert with their voices and 
lutes ; when not thus actively engaged they em- 
ploy themselves in peeling oranges or cracking 
nuts, either laying them beside each guest or 
putting them into his mouth. ‘The old Celestials 
receive the eatables presented by the fair ones 
and listen to their music with the most stolid 
apathy. 

Thus the feast goes on, songs and stories be- 
ing diversified by sentiments and impromptu stan- 
zas; the ‘‘samshu” passing quicker and quicker, 
and the faces of those partaking of it waxing 
redder and redder—an inevitable and peculiar 
effect this spirit has upon all Chinese—till, at 
last, on a signal from the host, the assembly 
breaks up, all the guests making two profound 
reverences toward their entertainer and each 
other. 

Compliments of the same description that 
marked the commencement of the festival have 
now to be paid by the master of the house to 
each of his friends; he abusing the whole affair, 
and expressing his disgust and annoyance that 
such paltry, miserable fare has been placed be- 
fore them; they, on the other hand, declaring 
that they have been entertained in a manner 
which they‘can hardly expect in the innermost 
recesses of heaven; and one by one they take 
their departure—the mandarins, probably, to in- 
dulge in the opium-pipe in ‘‘the secret chame 
ber,” the Europeans, if any have been present, 
to rush to their bungulows in search of some 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








dish which they can be certain is not a dog or a 
rat, ‘The remains of the feast are divided into 
equal portions, and sent to the house of each 
guest present at it, who next day returns a form- 
al note of thanks for the entertainment which has 
been given to him, thus performing the last cer- 
emony with a mandarin’s dinner. 





GERTY’S NECKLACE. 


As Gerty skipped from babe to girl, 
Her necklace lengthened, pearl by pearl; 
Year after year it slowly grew, 

But every birthday gave her two, 

Her neck is lovely, soft, and fair, 

And now her necklace glimmers there. 


So cradled, let it sink and rise, 

And all her graces symbolize: 
Perchance this pearl, without peck, 
Once was as warm on Sappho’s neck; 
And where are all the happy pearls 
That braided Cleopatra’s curls ? 


Is Gerty loved? Is Gerty loath? 
Or, if she’s either, is she both ? 
She's fancy-free, but sweeter far 
Than many plighted maidens are: 
Will Gerty_ amie us all away, 

And still be Gerty? Who can say? 


But let her wear her precious toy, 
And I'll rejoice to see her joy: 

Her banble's only one degree 

Less frail, less fugitive, than we; 

For time, ere long, will snap the skein, 
And scatter all the pearls again. 











THE HANCOCK SECRET. 
Br E. LYNN LINTON. 


St was a mystery to her fellow-travelers in 
the third class, She was evidently accus- 
tomed to the first, by the instinctive movement 
sh made for the strap by the window; she was 
as evidently unaccustomed to hard work, by the 
whiteness and smallness of her hand; for she 
drew off her glove inadvertently—a light kid 
glove, soiled certainly, but of perfect cut and 
quality—and showed her small fair hand, with 
marks round her fingers as if they had the hab- 
it of rings. She wore a large water-proof cloak, 
to the effectual concealment of her dress, which, 
however, crackled and rastled underneath like 
silk, and she had the unmistakable air of a 
high-bred lady; and though her face was s0 
concealed by thick Shetland veil there was no 
telling what her features were like, yet she was 
certainly young, and every thing about her seem- 
ed to presuppose beauty. Altogether she was 
an anomaly ; her whole manner and style differ- 
jing so strangely from the place in which she 
found herself and from the companions conse- 
uent. 
= Presently the train slackened, then stopped at 
‘Three Lanes Station, and the anomaly was ob- 
served to shrink farther back in her corner, and 
to hold her head bent a little down. On the 
latform was a footman in green and gold—the 
Hancock livery—standing a step or two behind 
a tall, handsome-looking man, both scanning the 
train as it Outside the station was a car- 
riage with a pair of bays, the like of which are 
not often seen. 

“©There’s Hancock’s bays,” said a rough farm- 
er lad seated opposite to the anomaly. 

‘¢Belike my lady’s coming down,” returned 
his father, to whom he had spoken. “I see her 
go up ry.” : 

As he said this, the footman, running along 
the line, turned his eyes into the carriage, and 
nodded superciliously to Hodge; and Hodge and 
his son pulled their forelocks and said, ‘ Good- 
morning, Sir,” quite respectfully. 

If the anomaly had not worn so thick a veil, 
Hodge would have seen her smile. 

‘*My lady doesn’t seem to have come, Sir 
John,” then said the gorgeous creature in livery, 
touching his hat; and his master answered, 

uietly, 

" «eS it seems: come to meet the next train,” 
as if he really did not care much about the mat- 
ter. But in his own heart he was fuming sav- 
agely; blaming her for not telegraphing if she 
had been prevented coming; blaming her for 
stupidity, carelessness, indifference, and all man- 
ner of evil things, as men do when they are an- 
gry, and before they can vent their wrath on the 
offending head. 

Meanwhile the train went on. At the next 
station it dropped Hodge and his son, and about 
five miles further it sto] at an insignificant lit- 
tle station, where only third-class trains did stop ; 
and here the anomaly alighted, and made her 
way across some fields to a small cottage set at 
the entrance to a by-lane—a pretty little place, 
with a rustic porch covered with roses and honey- 
suckles, and a trim garden full of old-fashioned 
flowers, The anomaly pushed the wicket 
gate, and went up the paved walk and through 
the porch into the inner room, where an elderly 
‘woman sat watching a sick child. 

‘Well, Goody, and how is he to-day?” she 
asked, below her breath. 

“Ah hay lady, I thought vou would come. 
He's as |, poor lamb! as he can be to live. 
T’ve looked for his last every minute, as you 
might say.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said the lady, tenderly. 
“Ah! he és ill, poor darling!” and tears were 
in her eyes as she sat down by the bedside and 
softly touched the wasted, feverish hand. 

“The doctor says as how he can not last the 
night through if some change don’t take place 
soon to-day,” said the old woman. ‘‘ You feel 
sure, my lady, don’t you, as how I have done 
my best ?” she added, anxiously. 


“Your best, Goody! of course I do. Have 
we not trusted you? and don’t I know you, dear 
old soul?” The lady spoke with tender affec- 
tionateness as she laid her hand on the old wom- 
an’s shoulder. 

“¢ And Miss Annabella, do she feel satisfied in 
her mind ?” 

The pale face into which the woman was look- 
ing so anxiously flushed, ‘‘I am sure she does,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Make your mind easy on that; 
my sister is as well content with you as I, And 
now I must go. You will write and let us know 
how he goes on. If he does not live, it will not 
be for want of care: we must accept what en- 
sues patiently. You will want money, in any 
case, and I have brought some. And now 
good-by, Goody. God bless thee, little one!” she 
added, stooping down and kissing the child’s un- 
conscious face; and with a strange feeling of 
mingled pity and relief (for she saw the boy 
could not live), human compassion and the re- 
laxing of a heavy social burden warring together 
in her mind, she passed out of the cottage, and 
took her way back across the fields to the little 
station again, just in time for the up train. 

This time she entered a first-class carriage. 
She got in, enveloped in her water-proof and 
masked in her Shetland veil, still an anomaly. 
At Three Lanes she got ont, radiant in silk at- 
tire, and with an uncovered face, confessedly 
Lady Hancock. She was greeted with respect- 
ful bows and hat-touchings by the station-mas- 
ter and the porters. 

“Sir Johu was here by the last down train, 
looking for you, my lady,” said the station-mas- 
ter. 


- “I am so sorry! I fell asleep by the way, 
and so missed the station,” said my lady, simply, 
looking divinely lovely as she lowered her eyes 
and blushed. : 

For my lady was not a great adept at telling 
stories, and generally managed to be betrayed by 
her blushes. 

The station-master stared, but said* nothing. 
He and the footman, and Sir John too, for that 
matter, had-looked into every first-class carriage 
carefully, and had seen no Lady Hancock, awake 
or asleep; but my lady's little games were not 
his affairs; so he made a half-military salute, 
and looked as if he believed her. Presently the 


Hall carriage dashed up. 

**You need not say that I have made this 
mistake,” said Lady Hancock, hurriedly. ‘Sir 
John is nervous about my traveling alone, and 
he would not like it if he thought I could make 
such a blunder. I will go across the line, and 
will you keep the servant here till the London 
train has come in?” 

It cost the poor lady something to weave up 
this little net-work of ood and pretenses, but 
more was atstake than the mere verbal truth of the 
moment; and if she was falsifying facta, it was 
not to do harm to any one, but to do good, and 
to shield the suffering. With which specious 
reasoning she strove to content her soul, and 
gnceoeded bit ill, ped, she slipped ont of th 

‘When the train stopped, she slipped out of the 
little waiting-room, and stood on the platform 
close to an open carriage, just as the footman 
came bustling across; and just, too, as her maid 
alighted. 

“Lor, my lady!” said the maid, ‘*I have been 
in ever such a way about you! I looked and 
looked till the train began to move, and I never 
see your ladyship at all! Iam glad you came 
all safe!” 

**T do not think your eyes can be very good, 
Vince,” was my lady's quiet rejoinder; and the 
station-master was more than ever puzzled at the 
why and wherefore of Lady Hancock's intricate 
manouvres, 

Then the carriage rolled away, and the pretty, 
sweet-mannered, easy-tempered lady ‘left her 
character behind her—at least with one man, 

She found her husband decidedly cross and 
sulky when she got home. He was not a very 
well-disciplined person, and he hated to be dis- 
appointed. And she found, moreover, her sister- 
in-law, Miss Annabella, in her own room with 
a nervous headache. The maid said she had 
had a hysterical attack to-day, and that the 
doctor had been in the house two hours, and 
looked grave when he left. 

es sila you have condescended to come 
home at 1” said Sir John, disagreeably, as 
his pretty wife came into the room with a face 
full of the most penitent, coaxing, delicious 
smiles imaginable. 

“Oh, John, I am so sorry!” she said; ‘but 
the Leytons came, and I missed the train!” 

“And there was no telegraph at the post-of- 
fice, of course ?” said her husband, grimly. 

“Ah! I never thought of that till too late,” 
said Lady Hancock, with the old tell-tale blush. 
‘+ But don't be angry, John dear, please. You 
may be sure I did not migs the train on pur- 


*©You know how much I hate irregularity, 
Lucy,” he answered, still gramblingly, if some- 
what mollified. ‘‘Women are such muffs! 
They never can do things with precision or 
forethought !” 

**Now, don’t scold me, there’s a darling,” 
pleaded the lady, in her sweetest voice; and 
after a little more half-surly annoyance on his 
part, and a great deal of love-making on hers, 
peace was re-established between them, and 
pady Hancock went up stairs to her sister-in- 

We 

“Lucy! Lucy dear! what is it?” exclaimed 

starting up from her bed as Lady 
Hancock entered, and seizing her by both hands, 
while her white, wan face searched into hers for 
the warrant of death or of life. 

“ He can not live, dear! He was dying when 
I was there,” she answered. ‘‘ Poor little fellow ! 
He will soon be no longer a perplexity to any of 
us!” 

“My poor boy! my child!” murmured the 


gir. ‘*Lucy, I can scarcely stay away from 
him; I ought to go.” 

“And betray every thing? No, dears you 
can do no to him now whatever, to your- 
self only infinite harm. The risk was awfal to 
me y: you must be satisfied. And you 
must control yourself.” For Annabella, weak by 
nature, and weaker still by suffering, had begun 
again to sob and lament so passionately that an- 
other nervous attack was imminent if she could 
not be calmed in time. No one in the world 
save Lady Hancock had any real power over this 

r creature; but even she failed to-day; and 
in the midst of her exhortations her sister-in-law 
went off into strong hysterics, and the noise of 
her sobs and shrieks arrested Sir John as he was 
passing her door on his way to his own dressing- 
room. So this again was another ruffle on the 
not too smooth surface of the baronet’s temper, 
and his wife had to bear the effects as well as 
she might. Poor Lady Hancock! she was thé 
one to be pitied among them all. Without fault 
of her own, here she was entangled in the meshes 
of a disgraceful secret ; a secret which, if known 
either in its reality or only as it might appear, 
would estrange her husband from his only sister 
forever, and anger him gravely with herself; a 
secret which forced her to tell lies and commit 
deceptions, to put herself in the power of others 
(as just now of the station-master at Three 
Lanes), and which was as burdensome to’ keep 
as it was impossible to impart, with apparently 
no end to the disasters and miseries involved. 

But with Annabella’s restored senses the dif- 
ficulties of the day were by no means over. Late 
in the evening a knock came at the hall door— 
an unusual thing, as we all know, in the country, 
where even day visits are rare—and a loud, bois- 
terous voice was heard asking for Lady Han- 
cock, in the hall. 

“* Why, there’s that beast Gay,” said Sir John, 
with a frown, ‘‘ What on earth brings him here 
to-night?” 

Lady Hancock felt her face grow white, and 
for a moment she thought she should have faint- 
ed. Her husband looked at her sharply. An 
atmosphere of mystery makes itself felt; and Sir 
John was becoming suspicious and aroused. But 
he had not much time to note his wife's changing 
looks; for the servant announced Mr, Gay, and 
Mr. Gay came into the room. 

A bold, handsome, showy man, with a loud 
voice and a great display of shirt front, a swagger 
in his walk, and a smile of assurance on his face 
—a man whose whole manner of being explained 
at first sight why a man like Sir John Hancock, 
hanghty, reserved, and not of the most amiable 
temper, should hold him in supreme abhorrence, 
This was their visitor, Mr. Gay, the local at- 
torney. 

‘Evening, Sir John—evening, my lady,” said 
Mr. Gay, with familiar cordiality. ‘* Late visit- 
or, ain't 1? Hope not more late than welcome? 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“* An uncommonly late visitor, Mr. Gay,” said 
Sir John, coldly. 

“So I knew you'd think; but neighbors, you 
know, take liberties.” 

“No one takes liberties with me, Mr. Gay.” 

“*Quite right, Sir John—quite right; nothing 
like keeping up the old blood—head well up, and 
all that! And how is Miss Annabella, my lady ?” 
he asked, suddenly turning to Lady Hancock. 
“I don't see her down among you this even- 
ing. ‘ 

‘¢ Miss Hancock is not very well to-day, ” an- 
swered the lady, while Sir John fidgeted impa- 
tiently, and seemed with difficulty to restrain 
himself from breaking out on the spot. It had 
struck him before that Gay had been too free to- 
ward both the ladies, his sister particularly. 

“Sorry for that,” said Mr. Gay, “as I have 
something to tell her this evening. Share list 
down this evening. Brazilians bad. Want in- 
structions.” 

“*I can carry any message, if absolutely neces- 
sary,” said Lady Hancock, with lips that trem- 
bled in spite of herself; ‘‘ but she is 20 ill I do 
not think she can attend to business to-night.” 

“T think she'd better, if she can,” said the at- 
torney, with meaning. ‘I scarcely like to hold 
on without instructions. You see, Brazilians re- 
tarned won't do.” 

“*Good Heavens! what rabbish are you talk- 
ing there?” Sir John said, savagely, ‘* Have 
+h secrets and double meanings with Lady 

lancock? for, on my soul, you have not spoken 
sense. What does it all mean?” 

Gay laughed londly. ‘‘‘ Secrets!’ ‘double 
meanings!’ dear me, no, Sir John! Bat you 
see, as your honored father left some papers in 
my hands, and I have the management of a few 
hundreds belonging to your sister, Miss Anna- 
bella, I am bound to be careful how I work, else 
I should get the blame if any thing went wrong. 
Just .~ she happens to have a rather heavy in- 
vestment in New Brazilian bonds, andI am : t- 
urally anxious to know her wishes, as things look 
bad to-night.” 

“But why was I never told of this invest- 
ment ?” Sir John asked, with as much temper as 
astonishment. ‘As my sister's guardian, and 
naturally having the right to be acquainted with 
all her affairs, this secret investment talk of 
comes upon me with surprise; and I am most 
gravely displeased both with her and with your- 
self, Mr. Gay—that you should have enc 
this underhand proceeding, and that she should 
have entered into it.” 

‘“ Well, you see, Sir John, all the ladies—bless 
’em—like their little bits of secrets,” said Mr. 
Gay, wagging his head with a knowing air. 
“One must oblige ‘em, and let em believe they 
are doing it cen: Always let a woman thin! 
she takes you in, if that's what she likes; that’s 
my advice, and I know the sex pretty well. 
That she should take you in is another matter.” 

Just at this moment the dogs were heard bark- 
ing furiously. 
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“‘T think, my lady,” said Mr. Gay, significant- 
ly, ‘if you will be a kind, you b barar go sti 


stairs and tell Miss Hancock that the Brazilian 
bonds are bad, and have been returned.” 

‘Stay where you are, Lucy!” cried Sir John 3 
‘*T will know the meaning of all this.” 

“Take advice, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay, with 
an odd kind of authority in his voice, “If your 
ster likes to manage her little affairs in secret, 
let her.” 

“*Do I want you to give me advice, fellow 2” 
the baronet turned on him fiercely. ‘‘ Mind 
your own business, and let me attend to mine.” 

“My lady—” pleaded Gay. 

‘‘How dare you speak to my wife, Sir?” in- 
terrapted Sir John; and as he spoke the dogs 
barked more furiously than before, and a man’s 
step was heard on the gravel outside the window. 

Mr. Gay and Lady Hancock exchanged looks, 
and Sir John caught the glance as it passed be- 
tween them. He felt his brain reel, and the re- 
alities of life seemed to fail him. There was 
something—he did not know what—between his 
wife and this low, vulgar, insolent attorney; 
there was a mystery on hand, at his very doors, 


-in his own house, and he had no clew as to what 


it all meant, His eyes grew so wild that his 
wife trembled and shrank visibly when he strode 
toward her and seized her arm roughly. 

“*What does it mean, Lucy?” he said, in a 
hollow voice. ‘‘Am I to believe that the very 
heaven itself is a lie?” 

“‘T can not tell you any thing, John dear,” 
said Lady Hancock, trembling. 

A loud knock came to the door, the dogs still 
barking. 

“Cursed fool!” said Mr. Gay, and made as 
though he would leave the room; but Sir John 
barred the way. 

“Now we will see this comedy to the end,” 
he said. ‘On your life, dare to stir!” 

‘*Be advised, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay, ear- 
nestly ; ‘don’t seek to know. Let the words of 
@ man of business have some weight with you. 
Leave things alone; let them be obscure.” 

“Thanks for your friendly counsel, it comes 
too late,” was Sir John’s reply, made in a forced, 
unnatural voice. ‘‘Oh, here comes the mys- 
tery !” he added, as the door was flung open and 
the servant announced ‘‘Mr. Pedrone;” while 
Gay, muttering, “‘ Quem Deus vult perdere,” sat 
down in a chair, with his thumbe in his waist- 
coat armholes, and his fingers beating the devil's 
tattoo on his ample chest, 

Lady Hancock looked simply scared; and then 
a small, dark, disreputable man came into the 
room, and bowed low to the trio gazing at him 
with such varied expressions, 

“I fear to disturb honorable company,” he 
said, in broken English; “ but perhaps lord and 
lady will forgive poor man looking for wife, 
Wife here. Poor man seek her—want her— 
must have her, with honorable company permit. 
Lady know Pedrone speak true—Gay know Pe~ 
drone speak true. Wife here! Pedrone want 
wife!” . 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?” asked Sir 
John. ‘*This vagabond says you both know. 
It seems to me that I have gone mad since this 
morning. Speak, Lucy! Gay, what is it?” 

‘Sir John, I warned you not to look into 
this matter,” said Gay, still hard at work on the 
devil’s tattoo. ‘‘ You would have done better to 
have let my lady and me manage it between us. 
My lady, what had we better do?” He turned 
to Lady Hancock in his familiar way, and Sir 
John, making one stride toward him, caught him 
by the throat, 

“Do you dare to speak to Lady Hancock asa 
confederate, and in my presence?” he said; but 
Gay shook him off, though the baronet was a 
powerful man enough. 

‘* Don’t make a fool of yourself, Sir John,” he 
said, with perfect indifference. ‘Don’t cry, 
Lady Hancock: I see nothing else for it—the 
truth must come out.” 

“Yes, yes; the trath—my wife!” said Pe- 


ne. 
“It will kill her!” sobbed Lady Hancock, 


shuddering. 

““If it does—” The attorney shragged his 
shoulders and rang the bell. ‘Tell Miss Han- 
cock I want to speak to her,” he said, when the 
servant came. ‘Now, Sir John, don’t make a 
bad job into a worse one by poor absurd passion,” 
he continued, speaking with the same odd kind 
of authority he had used befre, as one who 
knew what he was about, ‘I've done my best 
for you all, and at some cost, as Lady Hancock 
knows, Powers above, man! have some faith in 
your fellow-men, and don’t think no one but 
yourself either wise or honest! You alienate 
your best intends Tou do indeed, Sir John—by 
your suspicions and tempers; and you must not 
take it ill that I take this liberty of speaking to 

rou. 
All this while Mr. Gay had been holding Sir 
John’s hands, and standing so that he kept him 
from seeing Lady Hancock or Pedrone; and his 
words and action took the baronet so completely 
by surprise that, for the moment, he was mute 
and passive. 

During this conversation Lady Hancock raid, 
in a low, rapid whisper, ‘‘Take Merton's name 
—it will be worth your while.” 

‘How much ?” said Pedrone, 

“Two thousand,” 

“Done!” 

And at the word ‘‘done” came in Annabella 
Hancock. She did not seream or faint; but she 
walked straight up to where Pedrone stood, and 
looked him full in the face. 

“You here again!” she said, scornfully, with 
that strange courage which sometimes comes to 
timid creatures when they are fairly at bay. 

He gave her a look of intelligence. ‘‘ Yes, 
my lady,” he said, with a low bow; “I have 
come for my wife.” 

“‘Shall we cend for Merton?” said Lady 
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Hancock, wanting to arrest her sister's attention ; 
bat she never heeded, nor took her eyes off the 
man. 

“And your wife will not go with you,” she 
answered. ‘‘You may do your worst; she re- 
fuses.” 

“Annabella! perhaps you will tell me what 
all this means,” said Sir ‘John, shaking off Gay's 
hands, and stalking up to the group. 

“It means, Sir John—” began Gay, but Sir 
John stopped him. 

“* Tf you say another word I will kick you out 
of this house,” he said. ‘‘ Now, Annabella.” 


**T am this man’s wife,” said Miss Hancock, |" 


“and he has come to claim me.” 

A dead silence fell among them all, broken 
only by Gay’s quietly whistling ‘‘ Walking in the 
Zoo” between his teeth. 

“ Am I mad, or are you?” cried her brother, 
looking at Annabella wildly. 

“Not you. I have been—I am,” said the 
miserable girl. ‘‘ But it is better to have it out 
at once, instead of dragging other peophe into 
my sin. Every one has been good tome. Mr. 
Gay has tried to protect me, so has Lucy; even 
my maid has offered to personate the ‘ wife’ to 
give me time and so much freedom. But I am 
tired ; I will brave it all. The child is dead, 
and Ae—he is to be bought off by money! You 
can do now as you think best, John; my part is 
done.” 

She gave a deep sigh, and sank back into a 
chair, fainting. When they tried to restore her 
they could not. She was dead! She had gone 
to rest at last, and by her death had brought her 
brother's forgiveness and her own aseoilment. 

And -then the story came out; the old, sad 
story of a low-born scamp, with a temporary flush 
purse, aping the manners and circumstances of a 
gentleman ; getting acquainted with a weak, im- 
pressionable girl ; seducing her into a secret mar- 
riage on an absurd plea of political danger if it 
became known he was here; and in the end, 
when, too late, the fatal truth becoming known, to 
be silenced only at a great cost and an incessant 
terror, with perpetual danger of the untimely re- 
appearance of the spectre kept in abeyance at 
the price of all that makes life pleasant. None 
of which did they dare tell the proud brother un- 
til such time as the poor girl lay dead, and he 
could accept as services rend to her all the 

which his wife and the attorney had run 
to keep the secret, and all the sacrifices they had 
made that she might be saved. 

“You will forgive me, Lucy,” said Sir John, 
as he took his wife’s hand and kissed it tenderly. 
Gay had long ago taken off Pedrone, the Bra- 
zilian courier and Sir John Hancock's brother- 
in-law. 

“‘And you will forgive my having a secret 
from you?” returned Lady Hancock, weeping. 
“« My first and last, John !” 
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“SHE GAVE A DEEP SIGH, AND SANK B&CK INTO A CHAIR, FAINTING.” 


“There are some sins which are virtues, and 
this was one of them,” said Sir John, pressing 
her to his heart. 

Many people after this wondered why it was 
that Sir John Hancock — fastidious, haughty, 
irascible Sir John—was always on such good 


terms with Gay, the attorney. Gay had nothing 
to recommend him, said society. He was vulgar 
and familiar; one of the most offensively man- 
nered men to be found in a long summer's day, 
and none of the gentry about the place admitted 
him into their companionship on that account. 


To be sure, he was good-hearted ; that was al- 
lowed on all hands; but when you had said 
that, you had said every thing; and Sir John 
Hancock was scarcely the man to care for heart 
so much as for breeding. Be that asit may, how- 
ever, the fact was, that after this affair—which 
aay was chiefly instrumental in keeping ‘dark’ 
and smoothing over—the broad-chested and fa- 
miliar attorney, who whistled before ladies, and 
stuck his thumbs into his waistcoat armholes 
while he played imaginary tunes with his splay 
fingers on his capacious chest, was a welcome 
guest at the Hall whenever he chose to come. 
It may be as well, however, to add that he came 
very seldom, and that when there he was visibly 
subdued. : 

One day; speaking of bad manners, Sir John 
Hancock said, pointedly, ‘‘ Well; I once hated 
bad manners more than any thing else; but 
since I have known Gay better, I have known a 
man whose unselfishness, honesty, and real no- 
bility of, feeling so far outweigh his vulgarity 
that I have learned to accept this as one does ac- 
cept a small flaw in any thing that else would be 
perfection. One doesn’t come every day upon 
such a man as Gay ; and, for my own part, Iam 
proud of him, and not ashamed to own it.” 


—__—_—_—— 


THE BACHELORS’ CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. © 


We. do not think that any better sermon 
could. be preached in favor of the eleva- 
ting and humanizing influences of matrimony 
than can be found in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Two old friends have met for their Chriat- 
mas dinner. Both are bachelors, and the result 
is a bachelor’s idea of festivity. This seems to 
be summed up in material comfort. The table 
is plentifully spread—at least there is no lack 
of mere edibles—but it does lack the nameless 
graces which only a woman’s hand can give, the 
thousand little decorations which cast a charm. 
over the family dinner-table. More than all. 
this, it lacks the atmosphere of love; it lacks 
the music of baby voices, the confidential prat- 
tle of home affairs, the incoming of the Christ- 
mas guests, and the hearty greetings which are 
echoed through the large family circle of par- 
ents, children, aunts, cousins, and strangers bid- 
den to the feast. Our two old friends have dined 
well, as is evident from their faces; but the din- 
ner which they have eaten in téte-’-téte might 
have been eaten just as well on any day of the 
year, at any place in the world. It is utterly 
devoid of the sentiment of that festival in honor 
of the Christ-child which one can only truly keep 
in the bosom of his family, under his own vine 
and fig-tree, surrounded by those who are dear. 
to him by the ties of kindred, and not in a fash-. 
ionable restaurant or a lonely hotel parlor. 
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“HE LADGHED AND DANCED, TO THE ADMIRATION OF BLADE-O'-GRASS.” 


fook upon it as an amusing exhibition, for he was 
almost convulsed by laughter. Laughter! It 
wasn’t laughter. It was a series of demoniac 
chuckles, that’s what it was—demoniac chuckles. 
Bat I can’t exactly describe what it was that set 
my blood boiling. It wasn’t his demoniac chuck- 
ling alone; it was every thing about him—his 
manner, his expression, his extraordinary eyes, 
one of which looked like the eve of an infuriated 
bull, as if it were half inclined to fly ont of its 
head at you, and the other asif it were the right- 
ful property of the meekest and mildest of baa- 
lambs. Then his eyebrows—Inpping over as if 
they were precipices, and as thick as blacking- 
brushes. ‘Chen his face, like a little sour and 
withered apple. Your pro-indiscriminate-char- 
ity men would not have behaved as he did. ‘They 
would have asked me, How dare I—how dare I? 
—yes, that is what they would have said—how 
dare I encourage pauperism by giving money to 
little boys and girls and ragged men and women, 
whom I had never seen in my life before, whom 
I had never heard of in my life before? This 
fellow wasn’t one of them. No, no, no; I 
say he wasn’t one of them. I wouldn't swear 
that he wasn't drunk—no, I won’t say that; 
tipsy, perhaps—no, not that either. Uncharita- 
ble of me—very. Don’t laugh at me. You 
wouldn't have Inughed at the poor little boy if 
you had seen him.” 

‘**T am sure we should not.” 

“That's like me again,” cried the impetuous 
old bachelor, remorsefully ; ‘‘throwing in the 
teeth of my best friends an accusation of inhu- 
manity—yes, inhumanity—positive inhumanity. 
Forgive me; I am truly sorry. But that indis- 
criminate-charity question cropped up again to- 
day, and that, as well as this affair, has set my 
nerves in a jingle. A gentleman called upon me 
this morning, and asked me for a subscription 
toward the funds of an institution—a worthy in- 
stitution, as I believe. I hadn't much to spare 
—I am so selfishly extravagant that my purse is 
always low—and I gave him half a sovereign. 
He took it, and looked at it and at me reproach- 
fully. ‘I was given to understand,’ he said, in 
the meekest of voices—so meek, indeed, that I 
could not Possibly take offense—‘I was given to 
understand that from Mr. Merrywhistle, and in 
aid of such an institution as ours, I should have 
received a much larger contribution.’” 

‘* ‘That savored of impertinence, ” observed Mr. 
Silver. 

“T dare say, Silver; I dare say. Another 
man might have thought so; but I couldn't pos- 
sibly be angry with him, his manner was so 
humble—reproachfully humble. I explained to 
him that at present I couldn’t afford more, and 
that, somehow or other, my money melted awa: 
most surprisingly. ‘I hope, Sir,’ he then said, 
‘that what I was told of you is not true, and 
that you are not in the habit of giving away 
money indiscriminately.’ 1 could not deny it— 
no, indeed, I could not deny it; and I com- 
menced to say, hesitatingly (feeling very guilty), 
that now and then— But he interrupted me 
with, ‘Now and then, Sir! now and then! You 
will pardon my saying so, Mr. Merrywhistle, but 
it may not have struck you before that those 
persons who give away money indiscriminately 
are making criminals for us, are filling our pris- 
ons, are blowing a cold blast on manly self-en- 
deavor, are crippling industry, are paying pre- 
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miums to idleness, which is the offspring of the 
—hem!" And continued in this strain for more 
than five minutes. When he went away my 
hair stood on end, and I felt as if sentence ought 
to be pronounced upon me at once. And here, 
this very afternoon, am I caught again by a piti- 
ful face—you should have seen it! I thought 
the poor boy would have died as I looked at him, 
and I gave away a shilling indiscriminately. 
‘Then comes this strange old fellow staring at 
me, sneering at me, shrugging his shoulders at 
me, and walking away with the unmistakable 
declaration, though he didn’t declare it in words, 
that I wasn’t fit to be trusted. As perhaps I'm 

ir. Merry- 


not—as perhaps I’m not.” And 
whistle blew his nose violently. 

His friends knew him too well to interrupt 
him. The tea-things had been quietly cleared 
away while he was relieving his feelings. He 
had by this time got rid of a great portion of his 
excitement, and now, in his cooler mood, he 
looked round and smiled. At that moment a 
lad of about fifteen years of age entered the 
room. All their countenances brightened, as also 
did his, as he entered. 

“Well, Charley,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, as 
the lad, with frank face, stood before him, 
“*been knocking any thing into ‘pi’ to-day ?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Charley; ‘‘I'm past that 
now. I'm getting along handsomely, the over- 
seer said.” 

“That's right, my boy; that's right. You'll 
be overseer yourself some day.” 

Charley blushed; his ambition had not yet 
reached that height of desire, and it seemed al- 
most presumption to him to look so far ahead. 
‘The overseer in the printing-office where Charley 
was apprenticed was a great man in Charley's 
eyes; his word was law to fifty men and boys. 
The lad turned to Mr. Silver, and said, in a 
pleased tone, 

“* A new apprentice came in to-day, and swept 
out the office instead of me.” 

**So you are no longer knight of the broom ?” 

«No, Sir, and I’m not sorry for it; and there’s 
somethingelse. Dick'Trueman, youknow, Sir—” 

‘*You told us, Charley; he was ous of his 
time last week, and they gave him a frame as a 
regular journeyman.” 

** Yes, Sir; and he earned thirty-four shillings 
last week—full wages. And what do you think 
he did to-day, Sir?” And Charley's bright eyes 
sparkled more brightly. These small items of 
office news were of vast importance to Charley 
—almost as important as veritable history. ‘‘But 
you couldn’t guess,” he continued, in an eager 
tone. ‘*He asked for three hours’ holiday— 
from eleven till two—and he went ont and got 
married !” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle; 
‘*he can't be much more than twenty-one years 
of age.” 

‘Only a few weeks more, Sir, But he’s a 
man now. Well, he came back at two o'clock, 
in a new suit of clothes, and a flower in his coat. 
All the men knew, directly they saw him, that 
he had asked for the three hours’ holiday to get 
married in. And they set up such a clattering— 
rattling on their cases with their aticks, and on 
the stone with the mallets and planers—that you 
couldn't hear your own voice for five minutes, 
for every one of us likes Dick Trueman. You 
should have seen Dick blush when he heard the 








salute! He tried to make them believe that he 
didn't know what all the clattering was about; 
but they kept it up so long that he was obliged 
to come to the stone and bob his head at us. It 
makes me Igugh only to think of it. And then 
the overseer shook hands with him, and Dick 
sent for three cans of beer, and all the men drank 
his health and good luck to him.” Charley 
paused to take breath. ‘The simple story, as he 
told it in his eager way, was a pleasant story to 
hear. Now came the most important part of it. 
Charley's eyes grew larger as he said, with mach 
importance, ‘‘I saw her.” 

** Who?” they asked. 

‘* Dick's wife. She was waiting at the corner 
of the street for him—and oh, she’s Beautiful!” 

‘*Quite a day of excitement, Charley,” said 
Mr. Silver. 

‘There's something more, Sit.” 

** What is it, Charley ?” 

‘*Our wayz-goose comes off next week, Sir.” 

“Yes, Charley.” i 

“Only two of the apprentices are asked, and 
I'm one of them,” said Charley, with a ring of 
pardonable pride in his voice. “‘‘May I go?" 

“Certainly, my boy,” said Mr. Silver; and 
Mn.. Silver smiled approvingly, and told Charley 
to run and wash himself and have tea; and Char- 
ley gave them all a bright look, and went out of 
the room as happy a boy as any in all London. 

Then said Mr. Merrywhistle, 

‘Charley's a good lad.” 

«He's our first and eldest,” said Mrs. Silver, 
bringing forward a basket filled with socks and 
stockings wanting repair: ‘‘ he will be a bright 
man.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and they talked of 
various subjects until the sound of children’s 
happy voices interrupted them. ‘‘ Here are our 
youngsters,” he said, rubbing his hands joyous- 
ly; and as he spoke a troop of children came 
into the room. 





MRS. SILVRR’S HOME. 


TaHERE were five of them, as follows: 

The eldest, Charles, the printer's apprentice, 
fifteen years of age, with a good honest face and 
a bright manner: the picture of a happy boy. 

Then Mary, fourteen years. She looked older 
than Charley, and, young as she was, seemed 
to have assumed a kind of matronship over the 
younger branches. ‘That the position was a 
pleasing one to her and all of them was evident 
by the trustful looks that passed between them. 

Then Richard, twelve years; with dancing 
eyes, open mouth, and quick, impetuons, spark- 
ling manner: filled with electricity; never still 
for a moment together; hands, eyes, and every 
limb imbued with restlessness. 

Then Rachel, eleven years; with pale face 
and eyes—so strangely watchful of every sound 
that it might almost have been supposed she 
listened with them. She was blind, and, unless 
her attention were aroused, stood like a statue 
waiting for the spark of life. 

Lastly, Ruth: « full-faced, round-eyed child, 
the prettiest of the group; slightly willful, but 
of a most affectionate disposition. 

Rachel inclined her head. 

‘*There’s some one here,” she said. 

“*Who, my dear?” asked Mrs, Silver, holding 
up a warning finger to Mr. Merrywhistle, so that 
he should not speak. 

Rachel heard his light breathing. 

‘*Mr. Merrywhistle,” she said, and went near 
to him. He kissed her, and she went back to 
her station by the side of Ruth. 

They were a pleasant bunch of human flowers 
to gaze at, and so Mr. and Mrs. Silver and Mr. 
Merrywhistle thought, for their eyes ghstened at 








“THEY SIT 1 OUND THE TABLE, CHARLEY AT THE HEAD.” 


the healthful sight. Ruth and Rachel stood hand 
in hand, and it was easily to be seen that they 
were necessary to each other. But pleasant as 
the children were to the sight, a stranger would 
have been struck with amazement at their un- 
likeness to one another. Brothers and sisters 
they surely could not be, although their presence 
there and their bearing to each other betokened 
no less close a relationship. They were not, in- 
deed, related by blood, neither to one another, nor 
to Mr. aid Mrs. Silver. They were Mrs. Silver's 
foundlings—children of her love, whom she had 
taken, one by one, to rearas her own, whom she 
had snatched from the lap of Destitution. 

Her marriage was one of pnrest affection, but 
she was barren; and after a time, no children 
coming, she felt a want in her home, Her hus- 
band was secretary in a sound assurance office, 
and they possessed means to rear a family. Be- 
fore their marriage, they had both dwelt in thought 
upon the delight and pure pleasure in store for 
them, and after their marriage she saw baby faces 
inherdreams, She mused: ‘ My husband's son 
will be a good man, like his father, and we shall 
train him well, and he will be a pride to us.” 
And he: ‘In my baby danghter I shall see my 
wife from her infancy, and I shall watch her 
grow to girlhood, to pure womanhood, and shall 
take delight in her, for that she is ours, the off- 
spring of our love.” But these were dreams. 
No children came; and his wife still dreamed 
of her shadow-baby, and yearned to clasp it to 
her bosom. Years went on—they had married 
when they were young—and her yearning was 
unsatisfied. Pain entered into her life; a dull 
envy tormented her, when she thought of homes 
made happy by children’s prattle, and her tears 
flowed easily at the sight of children, Her hus- 
band, engrossed all the day in the duties and 
anxieties of his business, had less time to brood 
over the deprivation, although he mourned it in 
his leisure hours; but she, being always at home, 
and having no stern labor to divert her thoughts 
from the sad channel in which they seemed quite 
naturally to run, mourned with so intense a grief, 
that it took ion of her soul, and threat- 
ened to make her life utterly unhappy. One 
day he awoke to this, and quietly watched her ; 
saw the wistful looks she cast ubout her, unaware 
that she was being observed ; felt tears flowing 
from her eyes at night. He questioned her, and 
learned that her grief and disappointment were 
eating into her heart; that, strive as she would, 
her life was unhappy in its loneliness while he 
was away, and that the sweetest light of home 
was wanting. 

“*T see baby faces in my dreams,” she said to 
him one night, ‘* and hear baby voices—so sweet, 
oh, so sweet!” She pressed him in her arms, 
and laid his head upon her breast. ‘* And when 
I wake, I grieve.” 

“* Dear love,” he said, all the tenderness of his 
nature going out in his words, *‘ God wills it so.” 

“I know, I know, my love,” she answered, her 
tears still flowing. 

“How can I fill up the void in her life?” he 
thought, and gave expression to his thought. 

Then she reproached herself, and asked his for- 
giveness, and cried, in remorse, ‘‘ How could she, 
how could she grieve him with her sorrow ?” 

“‘T have a right to it,” he answered. ‘‘It is 
not all yours, my dear. Promise me, you in 
whom ail my life's cares and joys are bound, never 
to conceal another of your griefs from me.” 

She promised, and was somewhat comforted. 
This was within a couple of months of Christmas. 
A few nights before Christmas, as he was walk- 
ing home, having been detained later than usual 
at his office, he came upon a throng of people 
talking eagerly with one another, and crowd- 
ing round something that was indden from his 
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sight. It was bitterly cold, and the snow lay 
deep. He knew that nothing of lese import 
than a human cause could have drawn that con- 
course together, and could have kept them bound 
together on such a night, and while the snow was 
falling heavily. He pushed his way through the 
crowd to the front, and saw a policeman gazing 
stupidly upon two forms lying on the ground. 
One was a man—dead; the other a baby—alive in 
the dead man’s arms. He had them—the liv- 
ing and the dead—conveyed to the station-house ; 
inquiries were set afoot; an inquest was held. 
Nothing was learned of the man ; no one knew 
any thing of him; no one remembered having 
ever seen him before: and the mystery of his life 
was sealed by his death. He told his wife the 
sad story, and kept her informed of the progress, 
or rather the non-progress, of the inquiry. The 
man was buried, and was forgotten b: but the 
Silvers. Only one person attended. the parish 
funeral as mourner, and that was Mr. Silver, who 
was urged to the act by a feeling of humanity. 

“The baby !” said Mrs. Silver, when he 
came from the funeral—‘‘ what will become of 
it?” 

In the middle of the night she told her hus- 
band that she had dreamed of the baby. ‘‘It 
stretched out its little arms to me.” 

Her husband made no reply ; but a few nights 
afterward, having arranged with the parish au- 
thorities, he brought home the child, and placed 
it in his wife’s arms. Her heart warmed to it 
immediately. A new delight took possession 
of her; the maternal instinct, though not fully 
satisfied, was bronght into play. During the 
evening she said, ‘‘ How many helpless orphans 
are there round about us, and we are childless!” 
And then again, looking up tenderly from the 
babe in her lap to her husband's fuce, ‘‘ Perhaps 
this is the reason why God has given us no chil- 
dren.” 

From this incident sprang the idea of helping 
the helpless ; and year after year an orphan child 
was adopted, until they had six, when their 
means were lessened, and they found they could 
take no more. Then Mr. Merrywhistle stepped 
in, and gave sufficient to lift another babe from 
Desolation’s lap. This last was twin sister to 
Blade-o'-Grass, and they named her Ruth. 
From this brief record we pass to the present 
evening, when all the children are assembled in 
Mrs, Silver's house in Buttercup Square. 

Some little time is spent in merry chat—much 
questioning of the children by Mr. Merrywhistle, 
who is a great favorite with them, and to whom 
such moments as these are the sweetest in his 
life. Charley tells over aguin the stirring inci- 
dents of the day, and they nod ther heads, and 
laugh, and clap their hands, and cluster round 
him. Charley is their king. 

“Come, children, sit down,” presently says 
Mr. Silver. 

They sit round the table, Charley at the head, 
next to Mrs. Silver; then come Ruth and Ra- 
chel, with hands clasped beneath the table-cloth ; 
then Mary and Richard. Mr. Silver produces a 
book ; they hold their breaths. The blind girl 
knows that the book is on the table, and her fin- 
gers tighten upon Ruth's, and all her ears are in 
her eyes. It is a study to watch the varying 
shades of expression upon her face. As Mr. 
Silver opens the book you might hear a pin drop. 
Rath nestles closer to Rachel, and Charley rises 
in his excitement. Mr. Merrywhistle sits in the 
arm-chair, and, as he looks round apon the hap- 
py group, is as happy as the happiest among 
them. It is the custom every evening (unless 
pressing duties mtervene) to read a chapter of a 
good work of fiction, and the reading-hour is 
looked forward to with eager delight by all the 
children. Last week they finished the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and this week they are introdaced 
to the tender romance of ‘‘ Paul and Virgiuia.” 
The selection of proper books is a grave task, and 
is always left to Mrs, Silver, who sometimes her- 
self reads aloud. 

** Where did we leave off last night, children ?” 
asks Mr. Silver. 

“* Where Madame De la Tour receives a letter 
from her aunt,” answered Mary. 

“Yes, frem her spiteful old aunt,” adds Rich- 
ard, ‘‘and where Paul stamps his feet and wants 
to know who it is that has made Virginia’s moth- 
er aonhappy.” 

A “Hush-sh-sh!” runs round the table; and 
Mr. Silver commences the beautiful chapter where 
Virginia gives food to the poor slave woman, and 
induces her master to pardon her. With what 
eagerness do the children listen to how Paul and 
Virginia are lost in the woods! They gather 
cresses with the young lovers, and they help 
Paul set fire to the palm-tree, and they see the 
Three Peaks in the distance. Then they come 
to the famous part where Paul and Virginia stand 
by the banks of a river, the waters of which roll 
foaming over a bed of rocks. ‘* The noise of the 
water fiightened Virginia, and she durst not wade 
through the stream ; Paul therefore took her up 
in his arms, and went thus loaded over the slip- 
pery rocks, which formed the bed of the nver, 
careless of the tumultuous noiso of its waters,” 
[Ehinks Richard, ‘‘Oh, how I wish that I were 

aul, carrying Virginia over the river!”] ‘** Do 
not be afraid,’ cried Paul to Virginia; ‘I feel 
very strong with you. If the inhabitant of the 
Black River had refused you the pardon of his 
slave, I would have fought with him.'” [‘* And 
so would I,” thinks Richard, clenching his fists. ] 
Night comes, and the lovers are almost despair- 
ing. Profound silence reigns in the awful soli- 
tndes, Will they escape? Can they excape? 
Poul climbs to the top of a tree, and cries, 
“Come, come to the help of Virginian!” But 
only the echoes answer hin, and the faint sound 
of ** Virginia, Virginia!” wanders through the 
forest. Despairing, they try to comfort each oth- 
er, and seek for solace in prayer. Hark! they 
hear the barking of a dog. ‘‘ Surely,” says Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘it is our own dog. Yes, I know 
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his voice. Are we, then, so near home? At 
the foot of our own mountain?” So they are 
rescued, and this night’s reading ends happily. 
The delight of the children, the intense interest 
with which they hang upon every word, can not 
be described. ‘Their attention is so thoroughly 
engrossed, that the figures of the young lovers 
might be living and moving before them. When 
Mr. Silver shuts the book, a sigh comes from the 
youthful audience, A pause ensues, and then 
the children talk unreservedly about the story, 
and what the end will be—all but Rath, who is 
too young yet to form opinions. It is of course 
this and of course that with them all, and not 
one of them guesses the truth, or has any idea of 
the tragic ending of the story. 

“Charley,” says little Ruth, ‘you are like 
Paul.” 

They all clapped their hands in acquiescence. 

“* But where's my Virginia ?” asks Charley. 

“T'll be Virginia,” cries Ruth, somewhat pre- 
cociously ; ‘‘ and you can carry me about where 
you like.” 

They all laugh at this, and Ruth is quite proud, 
believing that she has distinguished herself. It 
is strange to hear the blind girl say, ‘‘I can see 
Paul with Virginia in his arms.” And no doubt 
she can, better than the others who are blessed 
with sight. The three grown-up persons listen 
and talk among themselves, and row and then 
join in the conversation. The clock strikes— 
nine. It is a cuckoo-clock, and the children list- 
en to the measured ‘*Cuck-vo! Cuck-oo!” until 
the soulless bird, having, with an egregious ex- 
cess of vanity, asserted itself nine times as the 
great ‘‘ 1 am “of all the birds in town or country, 
retires into its nest, and sleeps for an hour. Then 
a chapter from the Bible and prayers, and in the 
prayers a few words to the memory of two—a 
brother and a sister—who have gone from among 
them. For last year they were seven ; now they 
are five. Theirfuces grow sad as the memory of 
their dear brother and sister comes upon them in 
their prayers, and ‘‘Poor Archie!” “ Poor Liz- 
zie!” beng upon their lips. The night's pleasures 
and duties being ended, the three youngest chil- 
dren go to bed, the last kind nod and smile being 
given to Ruth, sister to poor Biade-o'-Grass, who 
lingers a moment behind the others, and, with 
her arm round Rachel's neck, cries ‘‘Cuck-oo! 
Cuck-oo!” as her final good-nigh:. But the proud 
bird in the clock takes no notice, and preserves a 
disdainful silence, although Ruth, as her custom 
is, waits a moment or feat _ listens for the re- 
ply that does not come. Charley and Mary stop 
tL an hour later than the others, reading; but 
before that hour expires, Mr. Merrywhistle bids 
his friends good-night, and retires. 








MR. MERRYWHISTLE MEETS THE QUEER LITTLE 
OLD MAN, 


Bor not to his bed. He was restless, and, the 
night being a fine one, he strolled out of Butter- 
cup Square into the quiet streets. It was a fa- 
vorite custom of his to walk along the streets of 
a night with no companions but his thoughts. 
Almost invariably he chose the quiet streets, for 
there are streets in London—north and south, 
and east and west — which never sleep; streets 
which are healthy with traffic in the day, and 
diseased with traffic in the night, 

Mr. Merrywhistle walked along and mused, in 
no unhappy frame of mind. A visit to the Silvers 
always soothed and comforted him; and on this 
occasion the sweet face of Mrs. Silver, and the 
happy faces and voices of the children, rested 
upon him like a peacefui clond. So engrossed 
was he, that he did not heed the pattering of a 
small urchin at his side, and it was many mo- 
ments befure he awoke from his walking dream, 
and became conscious of the importunate in- 
truder. 

“If you please, Sir!” said the small urchin, for 
the twentieth time, in a voice of weak pleading. 

Mr. Merrywhistle looked down, and saw a face 
that he fancied he had seer before. But the mem- 
ory of the happy group in Buttercup Square still 
lingered upon him. What he really saw as he 
looked down was a little boy without a cap, large- 
eyed, white-faced, and burefooted. No other than 

‘om Beadle, in fact, making hay, or trying tomake 
it, not while the sun, but while the moon shone. 

‘¢ If you please, Sir!” repeated the hoy, ‘* will 
you give me a copper to buy a bit o' bread ?” 

: Thea the dawn of faint suspicion loomed upon 

Mr. Merrywhistle. He placed his hand lightly 

n Tom Beadle’s shoulder, and said, in a trou- 

Ljed voice, ‘‘ My boy, baven’t I seen you before 
v2” 


* “No, Sir,” boldly answered Tom Beadle, hav- 
ing no suspicion of the truth; for when the shil- 
ling was slipped into his hand, his eyes were to- 
ward the ground, and he did not see Mr. Merry- 
whistle's face. 

““Were you not on the Royal Exchange with 
a little girl, and didn’t I give you a—a shilling ?” 

For a moment Tom Beadle winced, and he 
had it in his mind to twist his shoulder from 
Mr. Merrywhistle’s grasp and run away. For a 
moment only: natural cunning and his inclina- 
tion kept him where he was. To tell the honest 
truth, a lie was a aweet morsel to Tom Beadle, 
and he absolutely gloried in ‘taking people in.” 
So, on’this occasion, he sent one sharp glance at 
Mr. Merrywhistle—which, rapid as 1t was, had 
all the effect of a sun-picture upon him — and 
whined piteously, ‘‘ Me ‘ave a shillin' guv to me! 
Never ‘ad sich a bit o° Inck in all my born days, 
It was some other boy, Sir, some cove who didn’t 
wantit. They allus gits the lack of it. And as 
for a little gal and the Royal Igechange, I wish I 
may die if I've been near the place for a week !” 

‘* And you are hungry?” questioned Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, fighting with his doubts. 

“**Aven't ‘ad a ounce o’ bread in my month 
this blessed day ;” and two large tears gathered 
in Tom Beadle’s eves. He took care that Mr. 
Merrywhistle should see them. 


Mr. Merrywhistle sighed, and with a feeling 
of positive pain gave twopence to Tum Beadle, 
who slipped his shoulder from Mr. Merry whistle's 
hand with the facility of an eel, and scudded 
away in an exultant frame of mind. 

Mr. Mertywhistle walked a few steps, he-ita- 
ted, and then turned in the direction thut ‘Cum 
Beadle had taken. i 

“Now, I wonder,” he thonght, ‘‘ whether the 
collector was right this morning, and whether I 
bave been assisting in making criminals to-day ?” 

[ro BE CONTINUED IN NO. 62.) 











TIM TWINKLETON'S TWINS. 

4s ELL, ma’am, what is it?” inquired Tim, 

placing on his plate the crust of bread- 
and-butter at which his teeth had been nervously 
nibbling for the past twenty minutes, 

“Qh, Sir, it's twins!” 

“*Good gracious!” exclaimed Tim, over- 
whelmed with the double blessing that bad fallen 
upon the matrimonial hearth. 

Now Mr. ‘Timothy Twinkleton was by trade a 
journeyman tuilor, and as good-hearted a little 
fellow as the sun shed light upon that Christ- 
mas morning. His sympathies were as warm as 
the irons he used, his temper was as equable as 
the animals from whose fleecy coats was derived 
the material upon which he worked, and his 
heart was as stanch in the cause of friendxhip as 
the seams and hems issuing from his nimble fin- 
gers. As fitting reward for his kindness and in- 
tegrity, Tim was blessed with a partner in every 
way worthy of him, who strove with all her 
might and main to render his humble abude in 
Pipeclny Alley, Whitechapel, as pleasant and 
comfortable as his scant earnings would permit ; 
and very truthful were the remarks constantly 
made by her neighbors, that Mrs, Twinkleton 
could do more with half a sovereign than most 
of those who praised her economical tact could 
accomplish with fifteen shillings. 

And it was not alone iu the judicious spending 
of her husband's money (for every woman can 
do that with more or less ease) that Mrs. Twink- 
leton’s virtues as a wife were conspicuous. ‘The 
cleanliness and neatness of her external appear- 
ance were reflected in her home. If you had 
gone to the cottage of some rural plowman, 
fresh and sparkling with the honor of having 
won a prize at one of those curipus agricultural 
associations where they reward particular qnali- 
ties wed by certain persons—just as at the 
Agricultural Hall they distinguish cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and roots—I defy you to find a home that 
could exhibit more tidiness, cleanliness, and 
general coziness than that in which Mr., Mrs., 
and the hittle ‘'winkletons lived, moved, and had 
their being. 

The Twinkletons and the Twinkletons’ home 
not unnaturally became the theme of all the houses 
round. I say not unnaturally, because while 
some families could on thirty shillings per week 
only contrive to occupy the lower of the two 
floors of which each house in the alley consisted, 
the Twinkletons managed, with less than that 
amount—every source of income told—to keep 
the whole of No. 6. They didn’t even let a lit- 
tle back-room to a lodger ; no, they kept the en- 
tive house. The Twinkletons might, in short, 
have been regarded as the aristocrats of the dis- 
trict: and how ever Mrs. T. managed it—with 
such a family too !—was a mystery to every body. 
What experienced matrons—and there were 
many such in Pipeclay Alley—could not fathom, 
can hardly be explained by those living without 
the charmed circle. Still, it may be safely haz- 
arded that Mrs, ‘T'winkleton’s industrious habits 
and good management had something to do with 
the matter. Furthermore, it must be known 
that while Mr. T. made the outer habiliments of 
mankind, Mrs. T. washed, ironed, and starched 
the linen which the aforesaid habiliments were 
in a great measure constructed to conceal. In 
brief, a neat card in the ground-floor front-room 
window of the Twinkleton sanctuary conveyed 
the intelligence to the outside world that Mrs. ‘T. 
was a washer-woman; while a sinall painted 
board, swinging just below the first-floor win- 
dow, testified in equally lucid terms to the fact 
that the mysterious operation known as ‘ man- 
gling” was performed inside. Deriving increased 

zest from the admiring plaudits of their neigh- 
bors, Mr. and Mrs. Twinkleton vied with each 
other in industry. ‘They were never idle—that 
is, in the common acceptation of the term; for 
thongh, of course, they took their family out on 
holidays, yet their little trips were generally so 
skillfully contrived that the children derived 
pleasure and instruction from their excursions, 
combined with fresh, healthful breezes. 

The minds of both Mr. and Mrs. ‘Twinkleton 
were eminehtly practical; and so it came about 
that, prior to these periodical outings, the little 
ones found that the lessons taught them by fa- 
ther and mother when the day's work was done 
took rather a pecoliar form. For instance, if a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens was in contem- 
plation, the little Twinkletons would find, about 
a fortnight before the anticipated visit, that nat- 
ural history—more especially portions relating 
to the better-known animals—became particu- 
larly prominent in their atudics. Now the wis- 
dom of Mr. and Mrs. Twinkleton becomes ap- 
parent. It followed, as a natural result, that 
while the youngsters were gazing open-mouthed 
and with dilated eyelids at the lions, bears, and 
tigers, that papa or mamma caused the conversa- 
tion to assume an interrogative form, and that 
the children soon found they were expected to 
answer inquiries that hnd formed the subject 
of previons stadies. The juvenile recollections 
were at times confused, and the replies ovca- 
sionally puzzling; but, on the whole, they al- 
ways proved satisfactory to Mrs, T., who would 
reward each successful response with a hearty, 
sounding kiss that did one good to hear. Mrs, 


T. was proud of her children; and whethe- ir 
the privacy of her chamber, or the crowded fa 
jonable haunts of the Zoo on a sixpenny das, <: 
in Victoria Park on a Sunday afternoon, wo: 
utter the most glowing prophecies relative to ti.c 
future of her offspring. It is commonly rez r- 
ed that some other mothers are not lacking 1 
this respect ; but Mrs. ‘I’. did not mince the mst- 
ter by merely notifying the fact to her husbend ; 
she generally on such occasions proclaimed ber 
utterances just where the crowd was thickest, 
and at the conclusion of her prophecy woald Ioux 
round defiantly, as thongh daring any one to 
dispute her claims to judge of the n rv alresis 
so conspicuously displnyed by the frint of ker 
union with Mr. Twinkleton, ‘The virtues of 
Mrs. T., whose personal appearance it is not 
trespassing the bounds of propriety to describz 
as short but buxom, were so manifest that these 
of her husband stood a good chance of b-ig 
unrecognized, save by those who knew him i: 
timately. Tim unquestionably lacked the fire 
proportions of his wife; indeed, when he stcd 
in his boots—and they were made with rather 
high heels too—he could not attain an alti:ute 
of more than five feet two inches. But thous 
his appearance was not 80 striking as that of t's 
wife, yet his heart was quite as big. and be «as 
never tired of trying to incolcate into the minds 
of his children principles of rectitude, chart r, 
and benevolence that would have done cred:t to 
a man of far greater pretension than the hi14-7 
tenant of 6 Pipeclay Alley. 

Reference has been throughoat made to the 
olive-branches which graced the ‘T'winkleton ta 
ble; but the number thereof remains to be «at- 
ed. In brief, they amounted, on Christmas-ere, 
186-, to exactly double the number of feet enn. 
merated when Mr. Twinkletun’s height was is 
question: that is to say, there were six girls and 
four boys. 

It was the contemplation of these ten litle 
ones, more or less artistically gronped in varivas 
parts of the ground-floor front-roum, that 1m- 
duced Mr. ‘I. to utter the words, ‘* Good gr- 
cious!" when a certain bigh-priestess enteied 
the apartment at breakfast-time on Christmas 
morning, and announced the fact that Mrs. T. 
bad just added two more to their happy circle 

His first astonishment over, the little tailor of 
Pipeclay Alley, when he had gazed upon the 
most recent pledges of affection with which bis 
wife had presented him, inwardly acknowledged, 
with thankfulness, that the matter might heve 
been worse. He knew the blessing of tnple:s 
was vouchsafed to sume men, and he had read 
occasional dark rumors in the newspapers of 
four at a birth; but Twinkleton was not of a2 
envious dixposition, and speedily reconciled him- 
self to twins only. 

It would require the pen of a Macaulay, cf a 
Carlyle, or of some other world-renowned word- 
painter to describe the emotions that thi.lied 
through the breast of ‘I'winkleton as these fre 
manifestations of connabial love were laced be 
fore his eyes. Skilled as he was in the handting 
of infants, it required some judgment to take 
his arms the two boys held out to hii by the 
neighbor who acted as nurse, However, be 
managed to hold them long enough four all in 
other offspring to bestow a kiss opon their ner 
brothers, and then restored them to the cs . 
the good-natured woman who had so joriuis 
brought him the intelligence of his domesne iu- 
crease. 

** Would you like to step up to see Mrs. Twink. 
leton, Sir?” the nurse inquired. ** Because, if 
80, it's perfectly convenient.” 

Of course ‘T'winkleton, good husband and hap- 
py father as he was, started from his chair a: 
once; and bidding the children be good and not 
make a noise while he was away, bounded f om 
the rvom and up the stairs ere one could cout 
a dozen. 

Matual congratulations having ensued, and 
Mrs. ‘T'winkleton having received the assurance 
from her husband that he had not been dis p- 
pointed by the appearance of two boys instead 
of a girl—as female gossips in Pipeclay Aller 
whispered among themselves had been hoped tur 
—the happy wite begun to talk sbout arrange- 
nents in connection with the washing and man- 
gling business of the establi-bment. Like a 
prudent woman, Mrs. ‘I'winkleton had. in ex- 
pectation of the coming event, been very me 
thodical as regards the execution of her work 
Still, there was some little matter aseociared 
with her employment that now demauded the 
immediate attention of her husband. 

‘+ Let me see, ‘lim,” she said, after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration. ‘*‘The Smiths had tieir 
washing home day before yesterday ; and then 
Jim took back the Browns’ last night. Theres 
a collar of Mr. Robinson's got into somebx+ 
else's basket, my dear; but [ think that mux 
remain until [ can come down stairs to see aloes 
it. I am afraid, 1f you have any thing to do 
with it, the confusion will only be greater.” 

Twinkleton looked very much ns thongh be 
was quite of his wife's opiuion, and did not exter 
any protests, 

‘* Whose is that basket of things by the clock ?~ 
he asked, when be found that Mis. ‘I. made no 
mention thereof. 

“Oh, my dear, I'd almost forgotten that! Iss 
the Chelmsford washing,” she replied. 

“Ts it all mangled 2” 

“Yes; I finished it last night with an effort,“ 
sighed Mr. T. “+ Ie’s all right, and only wants 
to be taken to the station.” 

“If I was to make haste, I dare say I coal 
getit off bythe mid day train. ‘There's alwars ces 
about twelve o'clock on Sundays, and the Chri: 
ma~lny truins is just like Sundays’, ain't thes 

“Well. ‘Tim, if you were to ran to the stan + 
with it, it'd be off our hands, without fear of + 
children tumbling the clothes, wouldn't is?” 

Mr. Twinkleton acknowledged thas it wood, 
and at once ran down stairs to see how lors + 
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wanted to the hour. He was no sooner down, 
however, than he was up again, with the intima- 
tion that it only wanted twenty minutes; so he 
ought to be off directly. Kissing his wife with 
much effusion, he hurried from the roum, and, 
in his haste, almost stumbled over the nurse, 
who was on her way to Mis. T.'s bedside, and— 
good ministering angel as she was !—bearing the 
orthodox basin of gruel before her. 

“Where's the twins?” inquired the anxious 
father, seeing the abigail was free from any in- 
cumbrance save the comforting preparation be- 
fore mentioned, 

‘Oh, they're all right,” the good creature re- 
plied. ‘I've just hushed ‘em off, and I've left 
‘em down stairs, sleeping like tops. Ab, Sir, 
they're as beautiful babes as ever I set eyes on! 
And thongh I'vo had a good bit of experience in 
my time—having had a large family myself, as you 
know— vert { never see two more like their tarber.” 

Naturally enongh, Mr. T.'s eyes beamed even 
with grenter pleasure than before at hearing 
such gratifying intelligence from one who was 
an undoubted authority on such matters, and 
hastened down the stairs with even greater celer- 
ity than previously, On again looking at the 
clock he found that, if he wanted to catch the 
mid-day train, he would have to run with his ut- 
most speed. Luckily the washing to be carried 
to the station did not require any looking at; 
for had not Mrs, ‘Iwinkleton suid it was ‘* ull 
right?” und the positive assertion of such a 
woman did not leave the smallest scope for 
doubt. ‘The litle tuilur therefore wound a wool- 
en scarf about his neck—for there was a sharp 
east wind bluwing—and without removing the 
ce l-cloth stretched over the busket of clothes, set 
off at a good round trot on his way to the station. 

In this place it should be recorded that Mrs, 
Twinkleton’s cleanliness, combined with a skill 
in the matters of clear-starching and mangling 
that was really marvelous, was the means of 
bringing to ber such a quantity of work that 
she was, in a measure, enabled to choose her 
customers, Among those favored by Mrs. T. 
was the funily of a tradesman formerly carrying 
on business in Shoreditch, but now retired, and 
resident at Chelmstord. It was somewhat of an 
inconvenience to get the clothes up to town, and 
then to send them back a distance of thirty 
niles; buat as the young ladies of the family de- 
clued that nobody starched like Mrs. ‘Tim, and 
alinost begved that that exrimable woman would 
still consent to employ her skill on their apparel, 
the little tailors wite was virtually compelled to 
fcqniesce in an armmgement that cnnsed her oc- 
easionally some exta trouble, but for which she 
found compensation in charging @ fraction more 
for every article than any ozher laundiess, to her 
kuowle Lge, ever ventised to do, 

With » merry heat, and whistling the chorus 
of a catching song, Mr. Twinkleton ran througty 
the streets of Whitechapel at a sharp trot, until 
the heavy pile of building known ae Shorediteh 
Marion loome-} betore bam, He had not made 
a int too much haste; for as he entered the 
booking-olfice the cleck was about to close the 
duorn, 

* Now then, where's that washing to go?" 
qrived the clerk, whose bisiness for the day was 
over as soon as the Chelinsford train was dis- 
patched, and who was therefore deermined that 
on that occasion the train should not be late in 
sturiag. 

The official, indved, hesitated for a moment 
as to whe.her punctuality should not for once 
take the plice of courtesy; but his ill humor 
was qpickly dissipated when he saw ‘Twinkleton's 
rosy fice and cheery smile beaming upon him, 

“Well, as a special favor, Pden't mind book- 
it.” mattered the clerk, who sinelled roast 
nthe air, and was atrud bis own might 
Le overdone if he didu’t hasten home, 

However, ‘Twinkleton was in such a happy 
mood that be didn't care whether the clerk 
made it a special favor or mevely a matter of 
business, so long as the clothes were dispatched ; 
therefore. without being in the least disturbed or 
humiliated by the other's grufiness, he bade him 
the customary Christmas salutations, and made 
his way homeward just as the church folk were 
issuing from their places of wors 

“© Now that lithe matter’s off my mind.” ob- 
served our hero, in reference to the Chelmsford 
washing, as the whistle of the departing train 
rang through the frosty aiy, almost: before he 
emerged from the yard of the suution, ‘Only 
just im time, thongh; but, after making such an 
effort, I shouldn't have liked Mrs, I. to be dis- 
appointed.” 

Streains of people passed him as he made his 
way back to his humble dwelling; but he knew 
weil enough that none could be happier than he, 
and his heart rose in thankfulness to the boun- 
teous Creator, whose care and goodness is ex- 
evcised over rich and poor alike. n all sides 
were to be heurd the cheery words, ‘* Merry 
Christmas!” and his jovous spirits responded 
with a gind “Hear! hear!" He witnessed the 
meating of old fulks grown gray-headed in friend- 
ship, but whose hearts beat with as much warmth 
as ever; and noted the modest, downcast looks 
of maidenhood, blushingly replying to the good 
Wishes so plentifully showered aronnd, Every 
one seeme.l to have shaken off worldly cares and 
petty ditferences, and to meet on one common 
ground of heartiness and good-fellowship. 

‘Tim was not by nature an observant man, and 
was able to bestow but scant attention to matters 
to which many of his fellow-workers in the shop 
where he was employed devoted no inconsider- 
able portion of their time. ‘The industrious little 
tailor didn’t care a fig abont trades unions or 
peliiical meetings, but tound, with his rapidly in- 
cren-ing family, that if he wished to retain the 
prestige always belonging to his trim habitation 
in Pipeclay Alley, he must attend to his business 
and naught else. ‘Tim bad noticed that those 
who were most strenuous in their advocacy of 












































the rights of labor generally sought their require- 
ments in the cheapest market, and sometimes 
obtained then at # price which could not possi- 
bly compensate those enguged in their manufac- 
ture; while he had also thought it strange that 
occasionally those who, when in a humble ca- 
pacity, had been the first to complain of arro- 
gance and lack of consideration on the part of 
their superiors, were, when chance elevated them 
in position, far more tyrannical and seltish than 
those whom they bad erstwhile calumniated. So 
long as ‘Tim obtuined a fair day's pay for a fair 
day's work, he did not wish to trouble himself 
with any doctrines of political economy. 

Direct from his labor to his home, the dwellers 
in Pipeclay Alley knew to a moment when Mr. 
‘Twinkleton would make his appearance, and re- 
marked, if a fortune bad depended on his punc- 
tuality, he could not have been more exact. But 
thongh he paid little attention to what took place 
outside his home, ‘Tim's eyes were not shut to 
the beneficent influence exercised by the advent 
of Christmas, 

Proud men, whose austerity never relaxed on 
any other occusion, seemed on the great Chris- 
tiun anmniversury to once more thiuk that, like 
their fellows, they were but units in the mass of 
mortality, and that a disastrous fire, treacherous 
wind, or sudden convulsion of the earth might 
veduce them to the position of the poor acquaint- 
ance whom but yesterday they had taken such 
pains to avoid. ‘The charity-children he met on 
lis read home appeared, as they came from 
church, to disregard the presence of their mas- 
ters and mistresses, and passed him, chattering, 
frolicking, and as full of genial fun as though 
tasks and exercises were things of the past that 
could never ugnin affright their youthful under- 
standings. Even the stern beadle, that dread 
of the juvenile population, unbent himself, and 
actually condescended to pat cheeringly upon the 
head one of the more reckless youngsters, who 
had betaken himself to the slide formed along 
the gutter that adjoined the paved foot-path. 

Bat thongh crowds, of all ages and conditions 
in life, thronged the streets during the half hour 
that intervened between the close of divine serv- 
ive and the popolar diuner hour of one, there 
was not a person with a lighter beurt in his or 
her bosom than ‘lim ‘Twinkleton. And, as his 
joyous spirit told him, he had, indeed, cause vor 
grateful pleasure. Had he not a good wife, lov- 
ing children, and kind friends?) Had he not the 
cozie-t hume in the whole of the alley ? and had 
not his domestic joys that morning been increased 
by the appearance of twins?‘ Ah,” the brisk 
little tailor said to himself, ‘‘very few of you 
have had such a Cliistmas present as that.” 
This pleasant thought was considered such an 
admirable stroke of witticism that ‘Tim couldn't 
help bursting into a loud liugh in the open 
street; indeed, he presented such a strange np- 
pearance that the policeman who happened to 
be pas-ing at the time imagined for a moment 
that the hospitalties uf the season had been too 
freely enjoyed by Mr. Twinkleton, 

He had been so much engaged with his reflec- 
tions upon happiness in general, and his own 
good humor in particular, that it was neatly one 
o'clock eve he arrived at the entrance of the al- 
lev. ‘There his olfactory senses were regaled 
with an odor that was not altogether unpleas- 
aut, but was at feast peculiar. At one step there 
was a strong scent of boiled onions; at the next 
there was a smell as of a large wasb, probably 
arising fiom the stenm occasioned by the boiling 
of a monster pudding. He put his right leg 
foremost, and a distinct savor of roasting goose 
filled the air; he brought his left leg into posi- 
tion, and, lo! the gentle breezes of Pipeclay Al- 
lev wafied to his senses an odor that ‘Tim thought 
might be produced by baked pork and potatoes. 
‘The fragrant emanations that greeted his nostrils 
naturally brought lim to the subject of dinner, 
and it was not without some misgiving that he 

entered his house. 

It was the rule as well as fashion among Mr. 
‘Twinkleton’s neighbours to belong to a club held 
at an adjacent hustelry, where, by the payment 
of sixpence per week for a specitied time prior to 
Christmas, a very large goose and a bottle of 
auperexcellent gin were guaranteed on the eve of 
the great anniversary. In such a prudent course 
of proceeding it ix needless to say Mr. Twinkle- 
ton was not behind his fellows; therefore it was 
with much jubilation on the part of the family— 
and more especially the younger branches there- 
of—that a fine fat bird had been the night before 
suspended in the back kitchen, which in Mr. 
‘Twinkleton’s humble establishment bad to serve 
as wash-house, pantry, and scullery. 

It had been the intention to keep up the char- 
ter of previous Christmas-days by roasting this 
magnificent goose for dinner, but by some cu- 
rious gift of prophecy Mrs. Twinkleton, while she 
was preparing the Chelmsford washing over- 
night, had had a presentiment (though she kept 
it to hervelf) tha for once the pleasant annual 
custom would be'suffered to lajse. The 
lady who was acting as nurse unfortanately did 
not add to her virtues the art of cooking: now 
‘Twinkleton knew this, and that probably, ax a 
consequence, his wife would insist upon the goose 
“hanging” for a few days, until she was able to 
give the directions necessary for the preparntion 
of such an important dinner. It was, therefore, 
with misgiving as to what had really beeu pro- 
vided for him that he scraped his boots outside 
the door and inserted the key in the lock. 

He had, however, suffered undue apprehension ; 
for though the excellent Mrs. ‘I. had counter. 
manded the goose, she had caused some stenk to 
be sent for, and this being cooked and placed 
upon the table, with a huge pile of potatoes, sent 
forth such a fragrant steam that it seemed to 
impregnate the atmosphere of the apartment in 
no time, and made the juvenile Twinkletons 
rush for their chairs, and seat themselves round 
the festive board almost ere their joyous parent 
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1 had taken off the woolen comforter that had en- | his right foot in the middle of the centre rose of 
compassed his neck. the hearth-rug, and looking like a knight of the 
“* Mrs. ‘I’. getting on all right?” was naturally | medieval age ready to do battle for his lady-love, 
the little tailor’s first inquiry of the nurse, who | ‘*I think it would be more correct to describe 
was quietly informing the children that there | them as my preciouses. You were so coufound- 
was a pudding in prospective. edly careful of them that you must needs cover 
“Getting on capitally, Mr. T.; bnt she’s | them over with the vil-cloth, as though the bus- 
asleep now; so you had better not go up to see | ket held nothing but the washing. Of course I 
her,” was the response, didn't look to see what there was underneath.” 
“Oh, certainly not; and how's the twins?” ‘*Oh, Twinkleton, Twinkleton!” gasped Mrs. 
“* They haven't cried since you've been away.” | Tomkins, removing from her eyes the print apron 
“Dear me!” said Mr. Twinkleton, speaking | that she was using to stanch the visible effect of 
amidst a fect din of knives and forks; fur the | her emotion, ‘I did not expect reproaches from 
assembled children had had their senses sharp- after preparing the dinner too! Why, 
ened by the auticipation of the pudding, and | ‘twas because | might be able to have time to 
thought the proper thing to do was to get rid of | cook the steak nicely that I obeyed Mrs. Twinkle- 
the steak and potatoes as speedily as possible. | ton's wish, and hushed the twius off to sleep. Oh, 
“They seem to be very quiet, good children, | ‘'winkleton, this is indeed cruel!" 
Mrs. ‘lomkins.” ‘The poor Jady could get no farther; a flood of 
** Perfect little angels, Sir, I think,” said the | tears welled to her eyes, aud she could say no 
good woman, casting a radiant amile upon the | more. 
parent of the blessings referred to. “Mrs. Tomkins, ma‘am, I beg your pardon,” 
Mr. ‘I'winkleton contented himself with the re- | responded the almost distraught ‘I'winkleton. “I 
ply that if they were only as good as the other | will xo out and see if { can hear any thing of the 
children were he should be pertectly satisfied; at | twins; and in the mean time perbaps twould Le 
which the ten assembled young ‘I'winkletons | as well if nothing was said about it to Mrs. 
smiled benignantly, first at exch other, and then | Twinkleton.” 
at their and at once begin to surrepti- ** Ah, now, Sir, you speak like the good father 
tiously deliver sundry and promiscuous kicks be- | and husband I always thunght you,” replied Mrs, 
neath the table. ‘Tomkins, once more muking an attempt to d 
‘*A capital bit of steak, and admirably cook- | her eyes. ‘Then, seeing ‘Twinkleton energetical 
ed, Mrs. Tomkins,” said Mr. ‘Twinkleton, help- | ly buttoning his cout around him, preparatory to 
ing himself to what remained upon the dish; | fucing once more the gusty east wind, a horrible 
while his family eagerly watched him, and with | suspicion seemed to flash across her mind, and 
rapture bethought themselves that every bit he | springing to her feet. she seized his arm, and 
consumed brought the pudding uearer to them. | gasped, *‘Oh, Twinkleton, Twinkleton, if you 
“T suppose, Mrs. ‘Tomkins,” continued Mr. | don't find the twins, you won't commit suicide, 
Twinkleton, thoroughly unaware of how greatly, | will you? Remember the goud creature up 
in the estimation of the children, he was wasting | stairs, and those dear treasures around you.” 
valuable time—‘* I suppose it wouldn't do to give The dear treasures referred to, finding atten- 
the twins a little bit, would it, ma'am?" tion so suddenly directed to them, began to blub- 
Mrs. ‘Tomkins smirked, and raised her hands | ber with tenfuld energy. 
in protest at the bare idea of such a thing; but ** Mrs. ‘Tomkins,” responded ‘Tim, impressive- 
Mr. Twinkleton hadn't done with his joke yet, | ly, and with the air of sume Christian martyr 
and resumed, much to the annoyance of the chil- | going to a place of torture, ‘‘I hope I know my 
dren, who were now getting thoroughly impatient, | duty to my wife and children. With regard to 
“Not even a little of the gravy wouldn't do | the twins, ma‘am, we must hope for the best.” 
for ‘em, eh, Mrs. ‘Tomkins ?” Having delivered himself of these majestic ub- 
The worthy Mrs, Tomkins at this point could | servations, ‘Tim, aguin with the air of a very in- 
contain herself no longer, but, indulging in a fit | jured person indeed, withdrew Mrs. Tomkins's 
of laughter, bid Mr. ‘I'winkleton ‘*go along” | grasp fiom his arto, and strode into the street. 
(whatever that might mean). How deserted the main thoroughfare seemed ! 
““Why, Sir,” she exclaimed, ‘do they look, | —scarcely any one but an occasional policeman 
dear little things, as if they could enjoy a bit | to be seen; and even the looks of the trusty 
of steak? No! dada must wait a bit for that, | guardian of the peace appeared to inspire the ex- 
mustn't he, my precionses ?” pectation that if he were asked to withdraw him- 
‘The latter part of this sentence was cddressed | self from his patrol. and take part in some festive 
to the unconscious twins; and while uttering it | gathering. he would, despite offcial decrees to a 
Mrs. ‘Tomkins turned in her chair, as though ex- | contrary effect, have been exceedingly glud to 
pecting the mute darlings to make some sign of | accept the proftered invitation. But though the 
thoroughly coinciding with her, and offering a | pasxers-by were few, quiet did not reign in the 
silent protest to the invitation of their papa, | streets through which ‘I'winkleton ran on bis way 
Not seeing her ** preciounes” (the word had been | to the station, inasmuch as sounds of lnughter 
coined into the plural number by Mrs. Tomkins, | proceeded frum the houses, and occasionally some 
in order to meet the exigences of the occasion), | merry bacchanalian ditty would ring through the 
she rose to her fect and went into the next | frosty air, and full like a heavy weight upon the 
room, She quickly returned, and, speaking to | depres-ed spirits of the unhappy ‘Twinkleton. 
the children collectively, inquired, * Who knows?” he thougiit: ‘* perhaps when 
““Which of you bas moved the basket with | the railway officials learn my distress, they'll 
the twins?” bave a train put on spovial, and I shall be able to 
Almost ere the words had qnitted her lips, | rescue the twins before auy harm comes to ‘em.” 
Tim dropped bis knife and tork, and gazed Scarcely had the thought sent joy and hopeful 
from Mrs. ‘Vomkins to the children, and from | expectation throughout his soul than there came 
the children to Mrs, Tomkins, with an expres- | another reflection—a sober sensille one, which 
sion of countenance that made the nurve rush to | his mind convinced him was more reasonable 
his side and say, than that in which he had just indulged. Even if 
“Bless me, Mr. Twinkleton! you aren't ill, | the railway ofticinls granted a speciul train, who 
are you?” would forsake their Christmas enjoyments to 
**Baxket! what basket ?” gasped Tim. plunge throngh the cold atmosphere for thirty 
‘*Why, the clothes basket that stood there by | miles and back aguin with the sule object of re- 
the clock. I put ‘em there becanse thev fell | storing to the busum of their fumily ‘Fwiukleton’s 
asleep, and it being close by the fire, 1 twins? Who was ‘Twinkleton ? and what busi- 
they'd be all right.” ness had a poor little tailor with twins? The 
A lond groan escaped Twinkleton's lips. Then, | unfortunate ‘Tim knew well the beartlessness of 
with his fuce of an ashy paleness, he gasped, the outer world, and rightly guessed that such 
“ Unhappy woman! that basket contained the | would be the observations of many when they 
Chelmsford washing, and it's yone off by the mid- | came to a knowledge of his mishap. Then sup- 
day train!” pose the twins should die of starvation on the 
rs, Tomkins, withouta word, sankintoa chair. | rond, even if they escaped the dangers of the 
“* What—what's to be done?” groaned Twink- | luggage, would he, Tim ‘I'winkleton, be brought 
leton, “Why don’t you speak, Mrs. ‘Tomkins? | before the magistrate on a charge of mansiaugh- 
‘Tell me, somebody, what's to be done?” ter, or perhaps murder? Here was another 
‘The children, open-mouthed, gazed with sur- | terrible thought. Was the good name of him- 
prise upon their elders; but in answer to their | self and wife to be dragged through the slongh 
parent's inquiry as to what was to be done, it | of a police court? Each of his imaginings wns 
was on the lips of at least seven out of the ten, | more horrible than the Inst, and seemed to give 
that perhaps the best thing to be done, under | fresh impetus to his heels; for instead of de- 
the circumstances, was to take up the pudding. | creasing in pace as he appronched the railway 
‘*Can't—can't you telegraph ?” suggested the | station, his fuotsteps grew more rapid. tose 
grief-stricken ‘Tomkins. “"That’s the man; I'd swear to him,” said a 
“Telegraph, ma'am! they can’t send the twins | loud voice in ‘I'winkleton’s ear. 





























back on the top of the wire.” Tuvoluntarily he turned, and ere his scattered 
The unhappy Tomkins groaned alond ; then, | senses recalled a knowledge of who had spol hen, 
swaying herself backward and forward in the ate conetahl had eae ina euatesel 
ing-chair, began to weep copiously. the collar, and, drawing lis staff, had whispe 
brs ieee a the Suncaieae ease of the | to the startled ‘Tim that if he didn't go quietly 
pudding, sarprise at the rapid change in their | to the station, “it'd be the: morse for Ane a 
father's spirits, and, above all, the most over- ; ‘That’ 4 thesan ie come va taleely as 
whelming sympathy with that Niobe, Mrs. Tom- Set ee Tae riaine 
kins, strack a chord in the hearts of the children, eve a PAE ee eae tie mation 1? cried 
d with hey bunt into a blubber, , you er! 
Soe ere Coens Sey i im, joyously, recognizing the surly tones of the 
which, being uttered in various keys, according Tim, joyously * a hurry to get home to his 
to the age of the juveniles, had an effect neither Toa Pheer me aie FNelerctor rd clothes- 
harmonions to the ear nor PEANNE teak, | basket, hadn't succeeded yet in accomplishing 
The bereaved father dedi «this won't do, 1 | his wish. “ And the twins—are tl ieyiall eh ee 
Comes come, be aodsee if there's another ‘The tall policeman xave the hay that ee pack 
must go to the Renae ey De ea trap, and go | ‘Tim's collar such & peculiar ie tay 
He Chelmsford, “Perhapa, ‘however. when I get | little tailor was ae eneak cos what you 
ore. = : **[ caution you not enk 5 what ye 
: 3 : or in ev" 3 
se ea okies Hf they've oboved. she | ear Oe a ey wee i £4 
shthoa iii a liggagesras and a heavy box or ee Sree te 
something's been put a-top of ‘em, why, they Tl pe thee words were sure nly spoken by @ fe 
kes 1” -oces ing his bh 
ORE dont aonte pow's talk Hike that, Me. | male he Tuucles won el 
Twinkleton !” roared Mrs. Tomkins, in @ parox- rounded to see that 1 numerone 
ysm of emotion, ‘*Oh, my darling little pre- weet party of hooting bers ian dirty m 
oe wal, ma'am,” exclaimed our hero, placing | women ware following 
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ead us ful Sone 
put not 
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tures. “What's conscions of wha 
the charge?” in- to 
quired Tim, in a her offspring. The 
husky voice. worthy nurse, whes 
Oh, you know she saw the twin 
well enough, I des- had not snffered 
say; why, aban- from the checkered 
doning o’ hinfants, events of the day, 
in ‘course; and a gave vent to a flood 
good job for you of tears that seemed 
it’s‘no worse,” re- to relieve her fed- 
plied his custodian. ings immensely. 
Tim_ inwardly Then, of coane, 
thanked the rough the children hada 
policeman for his few tears to shed; 
intelligence. The but at last the son 
mention of the shine of happi 
charge convinced spread itaelt one 
him that, whatever the little room, and 
misfortunes might it was wonderful 


have occurred to 
his, progeny, they 
were at least alive ; 


how ev body 
cheered pi when 
an intimation was 




















80, without another given by Mrs. Tom. 
word, he accompa- kins that probably 
nied the constable ‘twould be as well 
and railway clerk to have in the pod- 
to the — station- ding. 
house. : Owing to the 
‘Fhe crowd that grief occasioned by 
had hitherto fol- the loss of their 
lowed in his rear ju- newly born broth. 
diciously thought ers, the children 


they were - asfer 


had not as yet seen 
from the recogni- 


any thing of the 








tion of anxious Christmas deli 

acquaintances be- provided for then 
longing to the po- by the indefatigable 
lice. force in re- Mrs. Tomkins, bat, 
maining outside as that lady re 





the building than 
they would have 
been had they en- 
tered the inspect- 
or’s room, there- 
fore Tim had the 


marked, ‘‘a plum- 
pudding’s one of 
those things which 
can't be bailed too 
much ;” and 0 at 








TWINKLETON'S TWINS—AN ALARMING DISCOVERY. 


satisfaction of discovering that only the railway: |. 


clerk, the policeman, and hii entered the 
station-honse, Still farther gratified was the 
prisoner Twinkleton to find that the Chelmsford 
washing-basket, with the twins smiling pleasant- 
ly therein, had preceded his arrival; ‘and. fur- 

ermore, as though in additional requital for 
what he had gone through, he saw talking to the 
inspector on duty an old customer of his em- 
ployer’s, who always specially praised Tim's 
workmanship, and insisted upon being measured 
for his clothing by ‘winkleton alone. It after- 
ward transpired that the old gentleman was a 
friend of the inspector’s, and had just casually 
dropped in to give him a Christmas greeting 
when the. prisoner Twinkleton was brought in. 
But for the presence of the old gentleman poor 
Tim might have had to spend his Christmas-day 
within the walls of the station-house. Fortune, 
however, peliiondet him ; and the shrewd antete 
ligence of the inspector, ai y that of Tim's 
acquaintance, 800N gras} the real facts of the 
case. ‘The railway clerk's statement was to the 


qdipepteat the prisoner had been terribly anxious 
to get rid of his basket, aud that it waa only im- 
modiniels prior to its being togsed into the lug- 
gage-van of the train that the twins gave token 
of their presence. Search was at once made for 
Tim, but his haste to get back to the bosom of 
his family rendered any endeavor to discover him 
in the precincts of the station perfectly useless. 
Then it was that the twins were given into the 
care of a constable, and the quick official zeal of 
that functionary at once saw that the prisoner had 
made an attempt to abandon his offspring. Tim's 
explanation of these matters was so satisfactory 
that his friend, the old gentleman, was willing 
to be bail for him to any amount ; and after half 
an hour's conversation, the affair ended by Tim's 
being allowed to march off in triumph, bearing 
both the Chelmsford washing and the twins with 
him. His old friend, in order to recognize the 
efficiency of the police force, insisted on handing 
the constable a gratuity of five shillings ; and, as 
compensation for missing the hour at which he 
had appointed to dine, an equal sum was ten- 


dered to, and accepted by, the railway clerk. 
Nor did the gentleman's generosity end here; 


last the 
members of the ‘i winkieton family were aloweta 
satisfy their appetites. ‘Then came such a clatter 


for, seeing Tim striding down the street, with | of knives, spoons, and forks for the space of te 
both hands clasping bis precious burden, and | minutes as has been rarely heard, while Tim 


with a considerable sprinkling of the crowd that 
had accompanied him to the station jeering in 
his rear, he insisted on making the little tailor 
enteracab. Paying the driver with a liberality 


looked on with the utmost contentment and glad- 
ness. When they had finished their meal, the 
happy father made his little ones form a cirde 
around him, and narrated such wonderfal sto- 


that caused the Jehu to respectfully touch his | ries relative to the manner in which certain benel- 


hat, the old gentleman bid him drive Tim and 
the twins as rapidly as he could to Pipeclay Al- 


icent fairies befriended obedient and dutiful chi- 
dren that each juvenile 'winkleton retired to bed 


levi and then, wishing Mr. Twinkleton a merry | with a fall resolation to prove worthy of the par 


ristmas, and promising him a private order to 
be executed when ‘Tim liked, the old gentleman 


ronage of the whole elfin tribe. 
‘The twins have now become fine, bealthy, 


turned away as light-hearted and merry as | roguish lads; and though they display a wooder- 
though only eighteen instead of sixty winters | ful capacity for street gaties and al ont-door 


had passed over his head. Under these favor- 


amusements—perhaps occasioned by their 


able conditions, it was not long ere Tim found | riences of the first day of their existence—Tim 


himself once more face to face with Mrs. Tom- 
kins and his little ones. 

Of course Twinkleton’s first inquiry was for his 
wife, and a-load seemed lifted off his heart when he 
heard thatshe was still asleep, and therefore un- 


Twinkleton and his wife have never had cause 
for regret that the twins’ presence in the basket 
became known to the railway officials ere they 
were thrown into the luggage-van en route for 
Chelmsford. 











(> Tue Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have secured for the new Volumes of Harprr’s Macazmve, Hazpen's 
Weegty, and Harper’s Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating array of literary and artistic attractions ever offered simultaneously 
to the American public. They comprise, for immediate issue, besides others that will be in due time announced in these columns, the 
following works: ’ ; 

“ MippLEMARcH,” a new serial story by Gzorcz Exot, to commence in Harrer’s Weexty for December 16. 

“Miss on Mrs.?” by Witeie Couns, illustrated with striking full-page engravings from original drawings, to commence Decen- 
ber 23. : 

“ Buape-o’-Grass,” by B. L. Farszon, author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many beautiful illustrations, is commenced in the present 
Supplement of Harper's Bazar. tke 

“Tue Goupen Lion or Granpere,” by Antuony Troxzore, with illustrations, to commence in the February number of Hanpzr's 
Magazine. : : : . 

They have also secured the plates and advance sheets of “Lonpon: a Pitertmace,” by Gusrave Doré and BuancHarp JERROLD, a 
new and magnificent series of illustrations from the pencil of the great French artist. 

A new Novel by Miss Tuackeray, whose writings have won deserved popularity by their purity of tone, genial imagination, and 
fascinating style, will be commenced early in the year. 

The great Spanish statesman, Exiio Casrexar, will furnish an important and interesting paper for an early number of Harper's 
Magazine on “ Republicanism in Europe.” : 

These unprecedented attractions will require occasional literary Supplements to Harprr’s Bazar and Hanpzr’s Weexy, which will 
be included in the regular issue, free of charge to subscribers. 

We congratulate the readers of Hanrrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar on the rich and tempting intellectual repast provided for 
their enjoyment, and upon the rare privilege of sitting down to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy and flow of soul with such s 
select and excellent company of entertainers as Grorce Extor, Winkie Coins, Anraony Trotnors, Cuartes Lever, Professor Ds 
Mus, B. L. Farssoy, Gustave Doré, Miss Murocx, Miss Brappoy, Gzorcz Wiutiam Curtis, M. D. Conway, Porte Crayon, Bayanp 
Taytor, R. H. Sropparp, Jonn Hay, Harrier Prescorr Srorrorp, Eugene Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayes, Tuomas Nast, Sou Evrce, 
Jun., Carnes Parsons, W. L. Suerrarp, Juces Taverner, and many others of high rank in the world of letters and art. In securing 
this unprecedented array of splendid names, the Publishers are only carrying out their original design, and fulfilling what they cou- 
ceive to be the legitimate duty of the conductors of widely circulated and popular periodicals. They intend that wherever their pen 
odicals circulate they shall exert a healthful influence in every department of literature and art; and that in the future, as in the 
past, they shall be not only unsurpassed but unapproachable in the sphere of illustrated journalism. 

Harper's Macazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar meet and satisfy the intellectual wants of the great mass of intelligent American readers; 
and in treating of literary, political, social, or domestic themes, offer an amount of wholesome instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain. They represent, therefore, for every American household the Graphic Literature of the 
World. - 

ta For Terms, etc. see Advertisement on page 799. 
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Embroidered Smoking-Cap. 


Turs cap is made of brown gros grain, bound with brown silk 
cord, thinly wadded and quilted, with u lining of brown silk. 
For the crown of the cap cut a circular piece eight inches and 
a hilf in neter, and for the rim cut a straight piece of the 
requisite length and three inches and a half wide. Cut the 
revers from Fig. 70, Supplement. 


Footstool with Oriental Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur cover of this pretty footstool is 
set together of pieces of cloth of differ- 
ent colors ornamented in Oriental em- 
broidery. The octagonal cover, which 
is made of curled hair and gray linen, 
isslightly rounded on the upper side, and 
is covered on the bottom with black 
carriage leather. For the upper cover 
cut, first, a piece of black cloth of a 
suitable si transfer the 
Supplement, 

















































Fig. 
Empnotwerry SxoKixc-CaP. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXXL, Figs. 68 and 70, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Veivet Jacket. Fig. 2.—State Gray Stuk Dress wit Basaue. 
For pattem and description see Suppl, No. IL, Figs, 7-11. For description «+ Supplement. 
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71, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of tha Librarian of Congress, af Washington. 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 











which has previously been completed, cut separate pieces of 
red and blue cloth as indicated on Fig. 32, Supplement, and 
paste these first on tissue-paper and then on the piece of black 
cloth with gum-arabic. Work the chain stitch embroidery, 
as shown by illustration Fig. 2, with silk in different colors; 
where the colored pieces of cloth come together, as well as 
along their omer edges, sew corn-colored silk braid with a 
cross seam of black saddler’s silk, as shown by illustration 
Fig. 1. ‘Trim the cushion with variegated twisted worsted 
fringe, and cover the seam made by do- 
ing this with a row of coarse woolen cord 
of similar colors. The colors, of course, 
can be varied to suit the taste, and other 
atterns may be used, a number of which 
ave been given in former Supplements. 
But for Persian or Turkish embroidery, 
bright colors in arabesque patterns must 
always be employed on a dark ground. 






Fig. 1.—Footstout witht OrtentaL Exproipery. 


For pattern and design see Su 
a, Re ee 


8 WITH Tuicor Beaver J” 


For description sec Supptement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, December 23, 1871. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT, with the continuation of Far- 
Jeon’s thrilling Story, “ BLADE-o’-GRass,” 
will be given away next week with our 
great Curistmas NuMBER, which will 
also contain a brilliant array of Illustra- 
tions, Essays, Tales, and Poems, special- 
ly adapted to the Holiday Season. 





GF Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers, 

For Terms, ete., ste Advertisement on page 823. 

Um Cut Paper Patterns of a Marguerite 
Vest-Polonaise Walking Suit, and a Watteau 
Sacque and Cape, with Pompadour Waist and 
Trained Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 823. 

YQ" Our next Supplement Number, which 
twill begin the New Volume, will contain a rich 
variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and Descrip- 
tions of Dolls Bridal, Evening, Walking, and 
Peasant Costumes ; Ladies’ Mantles, Mantelets, 
Hats, and Bonnets; Fur Muffs, Collars, and 
Hats; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits; Fancy Articles 
for Holiday Gifts, ete. ele. 








GREAT-HEARTEDNESS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


F there is a clumsy word inside or outside 
the dictionaries, it is this. If I could in- 
vent, transfor, or pilfer a better one, I would 
do so without hesitation; but where is the 
coveted word! I am not thinking of grand- 
eur of mind, breadth of intellect, though pos- 
sibly a degree of mental breadth is indis- 
pensable to moral magnanimity. I do not 
mean the quality which inspires to royal 
largess, or which produces heroes in great 
emergencies, but those far more important 
qualities which make people comfortable and 
delightful to live with. 

Not, indeed, that the qualities which make 
people comfortable companions are always 
magnanimous. A good degree of self-esteem 
may work marvels of daily repose. It con- 
fers upon its possessor an unfailing content, 
and does no one else any harm. The man 
thinks so well of himself that he never sus- 
pects other people to be thinking ill of him. 
He assumes, unconsciously no doubt, that 
his wife, his children, his house, and equi- 
pago are every thing that they ought to be, 
and he is never suspicions or uneasy. He 
is not quick to imagine slights. You do not 
foel obliged to keep a sharp look-out lest his 
self-love take offense. His self-love is pan- 
oplied in triple oak, and, to the outside 
world, answers every purpose of amiability. 
In a crisis, to be sure, you may run against 
it, and find that it is a smiling and supreme 
selfishness, indurated and invincible; but 
you may go on fer years aud never find it 
out, because you never do run against it. 

But magnanimity of character is a real 
thing. It not only never fails you at the 
critical moment, but it prevents moments 
from becoming critical. It is not only sub- 
lime iu the great historical crises of life, but 
it makes the routine of every day rich and 
sweet and interesting. It is the opposite 
of pettiness, pettishness, childishness. It 
has a wide vision and sees the relations of 
things, and does not magnify mole-hills to 
mountains. 

We read stories of conjugal disturbances, 
domestic tiffs, rising, perhaps, at first, from 
unconsidered triHes, but increasing and sour- 
ing into sulks, and days and weeks and 
months of alienation. The husband is some- 
what wrong, and the wife is somewhat wrong, 
but neither will confess or forsake his sin; 
and so they go on till the situation becomes 
embarrassing, though all the while they are 
really very found of each other in the depths 
of their hearts, and are longing for reconcil- 
iation. The frame-work of the story is the 
roundabout methods of fire, tlood, or fever 
which bring them back to peace and har- 
mony. 

To me, I confess, auch actions seem alto- 
gether childish, and the advice fit for the 
actors is that they go back into knicker- 
bockers and short dresses until they can be- 
havo like men and women. In. the stress 
and strain of domestic life there will some- 
times be sharp words from the sweetest lips 
—words that spring solely from nervous ex- 
citement or fatigue, words that have no root 
of bitterness, though they are any thing but 
soothing at the time. But the idea of treas- 
uring up these words, currying them around 
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in your memory, rolling them as a sweet 
moreel under your tongue, and hurling them 
back at your friend when the irritation has 
long passed away, and the offense is actually 
forgotten! For it is true that people do for- 
get. A man in a transient, nervoug fever 
will say a bitter thing, which is so thor- 
oughly superficial that in an hour he will 
really have forgotten that he said it. He 
not only meant nothing by it, but he had 
nothing to mean, and does not remember 
any call to use the offending words. Here 
is where magnanimity of character shows it- 
self to excellent advantage. A woman who 
has no perception of relations, who gives to 
the expression of a fleeting annoyance all 
the force of a rooted and grounded discon- 
tent, who magnifies the forgetfulness of pre- 
occupation into an intentional or habitual 
slight, may be an excellent housewife, a loyal 
and truthful woman, but she is a very un- 
comfortable companion. Indifference and 
selfishness are never to be condoned; they 
are not to be forgiven without repentance, 
nor forgotten without reformation. 1 am 
speaking now only of manifestations which 
the freedom generated of long intimacy will 
permit in the best of husbands and wives. 
A magnanimous woman takes these things 
for what they are worth. She does not, per- 
haps, pass them over entirely unnoticed, but 
she does not ponder them in her heart. If 
her husband steps into the carriage before 
her, leaving her to climb in as she may, be- 
cause he is a brutal boor, she divorces him 
at once. It is the only proper thing to do. 
But if he commits the impropriety in a fit of 
abstraction, she may browbeat him to her 
heart’s content, but she does it merrily, “as 
if she loved him.” His lapses from courtesy 
provoke only a good-humored raillery, and 
grow small by degrees and beautifully less. 
They lend a piquancy to the tea-table, give 
a pleasant stir to the surface of life, but 
reach nothing in the depths. The love is 
too deep and real and strong to be so much 
as touched by that which, indeed, has noth- 
ing to do with love. 

If you have got to be careful with your 
friends, it is not worth while to have any. 
When you must weigh your words, and speak 
advisedly lest you give offense, or be misun- 
derstood, let the curtain fall. Perfect friend- 
ship is perfect freedom. Freedom to be dull 
and cross and captious and rude, then? Yes, 
if it is right to be cross and captious and 
rude. Whatever it is right to be, it is right 
to be toward your friend. If it is dignified 
for a man and a brother to be savage and 
moody, don’t put a restraint upon yourself 
on accoyut of your wife, dear man and broth- 
er. If it is worthy and womanly to be irri- 
table and exacting, and to mark iniquity, or 
to mark abstraction as iniquity, why should 
@ woman repress her development on ac- 
count of her husband? I say that it is bet- 
ter to be large-natured and sunny and sweet, 
if you are the only living being in the whole 
world; and if there are two of you, and you 
live together, it is indispensable. Two peo- 
ple in association can be perfectly happy 
only when they have to repress and crush 
that alone which is of itself undesirable and 
unlovely, and can give full scope to what- 
ever is lovely, or innocent, or restful. The 
good of having a friend is that you can be 
silly and stupid, and he likes you all the 
same. To your outside acquaintances you 
must be as animated and sensible as possi- 
ble, or they will think you are not glad to 
see them; but when a man goes home after 
a day of annoyances and fatigue, his wife 
knows he is glad to see her, though he lie on 
the sofa and speak not ten words the whole 
evening. That is, if he is the right sort of 
husband, and does it in the right sort of way. 
He may be grewsome and gruff, and she does 
not know what to make of him, and lets him 
alone; but if he is what he ought to be, if he 
have the sense and the heart to speak the 
right word, and walk in the natural way of a 
great-hearted man, she is just as good to him 
as if he were brilliantly entertaining; she 
makes a baby of him for the nonce, and turns 
his home into a paradise of rest and peace. 
And if she is wearied and fretted, if she spoke 
petulantly a while ayo, and is ready to cry at 
nothing, is he to lay it up against her? Is 
he, a great strong man, all muscle and nerve 
and breezy health—is he coming home from 
the brisk, bracing outer world to be sullen 
and silent, to remember her hasty speech, 
and wait for her to make the first overture 
of reconciliation? Not he. He has magna- 
nimity of character in little things. He 
would scorn such mean feelings, such malig- 
nant hoarding. He tramples all pettiness 
under his feet. He remembers nothing, or 
remembers it only to be a little more tender 
and outspoken; and crams her sewing into 
her basket, and jams her hat on her head, 
back side before most likely, and forces her 
out to drive agaiust ull her protests that sbe 
can’t go, she has so much to do, which he se- 
renely shows her is fulse, because here she is 
already on the road; and so they come home 
as happy and blithe as birds, all freshly forti- 
fled against the wear and tear of life. Rec- 
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onciliation, indeed! A man—a man—ought 
to be doubly and trebly ashamed of ever lay- 
ing up any thing against his wife. No mat- 
ter if she is at fault, he has no business to 
remember it. He ought to brush it all away 
with his manly, muscular vigor, and his 
hearty, uncalculating love, and be to her al- 
ways a source as well as a centre of sun- 
shine. That is the way to make home hap- 
py. That is the way to make good wives 
and mothers. It will not take a very long 
course of this treatment to produce such a 
healthiness and robustness of love as shall 
stand all possible shocks and understand 
all developments of liberty. Rooted and 
grounded in such love, they may both be 
tired together without hurting each other, 
and that is about the hardest strain to which 
human nature can be subjected by any but 
the heroic tests. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Song. 


Y DEAR CARLO,—I waa sitting in my 
room toward sunset of one of these bean- 
tiful autumn days, the winduws open, yet 
with a little fire in the grate, when I heard 
the sound of a harp and violin, and a clear, 
shrill boy’s voice began to sing an Italian 
song. What is the spell of music? I sat 
enchanted and motionless. I was no longer 
your grave ancient friend with the thin gray 
hair, but a bounding youth full of life and 
enthusiasm, sitting in a Neapolitan balcony 
in the Muy moonlight, looking across the 
gleaming water to the faint glow about the 
crater of Vesuvius, and listening to the sweet, 
sad singing of the lazy loiterers below. Or 
I was the same youth skimming the Venetian 
lagunes at sunset, home-returning from the 
Lido, and murmuring, 
“(In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ;” 
but suddenly arrested, as strains of singing 
as tenderly sweet as Venice ever heard float- 
ed over the water in the perfect calm. Or, 
once more, J was the same youth in Rome, 
hearing the pifferari play before the Madon- 
na shrines at the street. corner on Christmas 
morning; or sitting on an April afternoon 
at a locanda on the Campagna drinking Vel- 
letri with the other happy youth, while the 
wine-carts rumbled by, and the driver droned 
his solitary Campagna song. 

Such was the magic of the boy with the 
clear, shrill voice under my window. But 
in making me the youth I describe, the 
boy showed me that I am all that I have 
ever been. The memories of that youth 
looking at Vesnvius, or floating upon the 
sunset lagnnes, or drinking the wine upon 
the Campagna, are not his: they are mine. 
That youth knows nothing now of those dear 
past delights; but Ido. That youth you 
would not tind if you searched Italy from 
the Apennines to Tarentum. But all he had 
I have, and a!l that he enjoyed I enjoy. Sio 
ros non vobis, as we used to say in our Latin 
days: thus you live not for yourself, O youth 
loitering in Italy, or wherever the good gen- 
ius of happy travel leads. You live for him 
who shall follow yon—your heir; him whom 
one day you shall be. You lay up treasures 
of romance and memory; but, generous 
youth, it is not you with beating heart and 
soul fresh with hope; not you with lithe 
form and elastic step, cheerily climbing the 
Alps and lingering along the lovely shore of 
Como; not you with the light of morning in 
your eyes : but some sober gray-beard whom 
you can not see nor imagine ; some patriarch, 
respectable, bent - backed, and thin- haired, 
who will possess your treasures and enjoy 
them. And if he be indeed yourself, how 
shall you know it? How. but by feeling, as 
I felt when the boy sang shrill under my 
window, that the heart of that youth of old 
beats unchanged in my breast, and that the 
picture of the Naples and the Venice and the 
Rome he saw hangs undimmed in the gallery 
of my memory? , 

Yet if the heir of that youth should return 
to seek him in his haunts of travel and de- 
light, would he find him? If I should sail 
across the sea, and sit in that balcony in the 
May moonlight, and look over the gleaming 
bay at the glowing crest of Vesnvius, or float 
inthat Venetian sunset, or quaff Velletri upon 
the Campagna, should I feel the old enthusi- 
asm, the old flush and spring of hope? The 
youth whose image the boy’s song recalled 
stood at the threshold, but-the heir has gone 
beyond. That group of friends of whom the 
youth was one, who stood one summer even- 
ing upon the sands of the Lido, aud saw the 
full moon rise from the Adriatic, looked into 
the future as into that twilight over the sea, 
and their dreams and hopes were as full and 
perfect as that moon, and filled that future 
with as golden splendor. . If now once more 
they stood together by that evening sea, even 
with the freshness of their hearts untouched, 
and tho glow of hope unqnenched, yet would 
not experience have taught them the prob- 
able limits of attainment, so that one would 
not secretly feel that his wondrous hand of 








art would surpass that of Raphael and of 
Giorgione, nor another that the great singen 
of all time would welcome him to their side, 
nor a third that he should yet “mould a 
state’s decrees 1” 

No: that youth can not be found. Days 
as beautiful and scenes as fair as he knew 
may still be known, but his day of days will 
never dawn again. Aprils and Mays as bright 
and warm may come with every year of a 
thousand, but not the very April and the 
very May he knew. Heart and hope are un- 
changed, but time—time “ steals from ita fig. 
ure, and no pace perceived.” So seemed the 
boy to sing. His shrill voice was the en. 
chanting’ spell. His song was the sponge 
passed over the picture, and lo! every tint 
was as fresh and even softer than when it 
was laid on. He passed from one song to 
another, but they were all Italian, and all 
seemed to be the same song. All the year 
since the youth floated on the lagunes, and 
all their wonderful history, and all his orn 
life and experience, disappeared, and ther 
was no day later than that April day upon 
the Campagna: so that I, dear Carlo, your 
ancient friend, in hearing that song, was like 
Christian when his burden dropped at the 
gate, for so the burden of years dropped from 
me, and I was young. 

When the boy stopped singing I did not 
wait, but went to the window and spoke to 
him. A pair of dark Italian eyes looked up 
at me from the dirty face of a ragged little 
boy. He took off his cap and held it as if to 
catch something. I dropped some money 
into it and said, “ Grazia, piccolino!” There 
was & look of surprise in the dark eyes, and 
a sweet “ Buon giorno, signore !” as I tumed 
away. There was no possible relation of 
value between what he had given me and 
what I had given him; and when I heard 
some one contemptuously say the next day 
that something was not worth a song, I 
smiled to think how invaluable a song 
might be. Yet it is not necessary that all 
songs should be actually sung to produce 
the best effect of singing. I asked what 
is the magic of music, but I do not expect 
any answer. Perhapsit is that of association 
Perhaps the sadness which it inspires—a sad- 
ness independent of its immediate purpose 
or apparent character—is because it vaguely 
recalls a prior pprity that we have forgotten. 
Richter said that music spoke to him of what 
he knew not, and could never know. Wasit 
the hint of a former life forgotten, or the 
prophecy of a life too lovely for human con- 
ditions? What is the pathos of a waltz! Is 
it merely the measure—the triple beat? But 
why is that melancholy? Is it the old mys- 
tery of the number three? 

How often have I stood in a ball-room, brill- 
iant with lights and fall of fragrant flowen, 
and watched beautiful girls moving airily in 
the waltz! There was the hum of converss- 
tion and of pleasant laughter, and trouble 
and care were apparently wholly excluded. 
It was a feast of youth and beauty and love. 
But as I marked the gliding forms, the ma- 
sic to which they moved was profoundly 
melancholy. Was it a wail over the eva- 
nescence of that very youth, over the sure 
withering of that beauty? In every ball- 
room I seem to hear in the music Weber's 
exquisite “Invitation to the Waltz.” He. 
too, had felt the pathos of the scene, and has 


| marvelously reproduced it. But I said that 


the song need not always be sung. You 
may recognize it by its influence. I have 
heard matiy an orator ‘whose presence ant 
manner and tones of voice were so magnetic 
that, without hearing a word he said, I have 
been profoundly touched and impressed. 
All my good purposes were refreshed, all my 
mean compliances became contemptible. It 
was easier, after hearing him, to do what! 
knew that I onght to do. 1 was lifted out 
of the mean ruts of life, and the beauty of 
high aud honorable living was again reveal 
ed. Isat enchanted under the spell of the 
voice as under that of the Italian boy's sug. 
The effect was that of music. 

I remember, also, Lucia, whom we shall 
see no more. She was born of poor parents, 
and all the details of the life around her were 
harassing and mean. Her mother was over- 
worked, her father moody and silent. There 
were many children—it might have been 
Maud Muller's household—and she the old- 
est child. Christian bore no heavier bur- 
den, nor did he bear it more gayly. With 
steady good humor and unflinching resola- 
tion Lucia did the endless duty that fell to 
her. Parental scolding and snarling and i 
justice she bore with amiling patience. She 
soothed the woes of the little folks, and light- 
ened as ahe could the labors of those from 
whom no thanks came. Her life seemed 10 
be a mere dwindling perspective of har! 
struggling with poverty and want of sym 
pathy ; but if it had appeqred to be the shin 
ing ladder of the vision, with angels descend- 
ing and ascending into heaven, it would no 
have been more cheerfully regarded. Thee 
was nobody to praise her, nobody tu whisper 
of a better time coming. Indeed, no better 
time came. When I knew her, it was te) 
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slightly, for I was much older than she, and 
But 
as I saw her life, it was as when the boy’s 
song floated up to my window. Her heroic 
fidelity, her smiling, unconscious devotion 
to duty, restored the visions of youth, in 
which all that is most noble seems to be most 
natural, and all that is most generous most 
She died long ago; and it was 
of one who not only resembled her in name 


she could not make mo a companion. 


practicable. 


that Wordsworth sang: 


“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be: 
Bat she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me." 


So, dear Carlo, as I sat in my room and 
heard the song of the Italian boy, it brought 
back to me the feelings, the hopes, the sims 
of the youth who lived a happy year in Italy, 
and so stimulated and purified the life of the 
old gentleman, his heir, who has the houor 
And even so, whatever 
in character or influence of any kind appeals 
by some subtile association to the high faith 
aud unworn resolve that characterize youth, 
seems to me like the singing of the boy un- 
der my window. And therefore it was that 
when a great officer of state unconsciously 
showed me by constant example that mean- 


of addressing you. 


ness and selfishoesa and intrigue were not 


essential to the highest position, I told him 
that if he would hold up his hat I would 
drop ten cents into it, and wish him buon 


giorno. Your friend, 


AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
OPERA AND BALL TOILETTES, 
WHITE TULLE. 
HE gayeties attendant on the visit of the 


Grand Duke Alexis brought out sume nota- | 


ble opera and ball toilettes. Loveliest among 
these were pure white dresses of diaphanons 
tulle, brightened by folds of lustrous satin, Flat 
trimmings, such as row after row of side pleat- 
ings, trim the trained skirts; the upper skirts 
are doubled tulle, ingeniously folded to conceal 
any defined edge, and draped by sprays and gur- 
lands of towers; the low corsage has flower gar- 
niture, and sometimes rare old lace, such as the 
gossamer Malines, ornaments it. Such a dress 
was worn at the Academy bull by the Marquise 
de 8. Marzano et Coruglio, formerly Miss Gil- 
lender. It consisted, tirst, of a trained taffeta 
skirt, with a tleunce of stiff pleatings to support 
the skirt proper, Over this is the Lyons tulle 
skirt, bordered with a wide ruche of tulle, and 
clusters of triple patfs drooping to overlap like 
ruttes, with a sau fold between each cluster. 
These extend to the knee, and the upper part of 
the skirt is covered by a misty drapery of tulle, 
doubled, very bonttant behind, with many easy 
folds in front draped by clusters and «prays of 
great blush roses mingled with white lilacs, A 
square court train of tulle, widely bound with 
satin, is added, and the low, donble-pointed cor- 
sage has «oft tulle drapery on the bosom, edged 
with exquirite Malines lace. ‘The flower clus- 
ters are placed with graceful irregularity on the 
corsage and skirts. ‘The coiffure is a rose clus. 
ter just above the crown braid, with long sprays 
of half-opened buds and white lilacs drooping 
among the long curls. Necklace of diamonds 
with three stars pendent, White kid gloves 
reaching above the elbow, 
dainty dress of white tulle, worn by a fair young 
girl, had a ruche bordering the skirt, headed by 
clusters of pleated tulle frills with satin folds 
and erect pleatings. Boutfant tulle over-skirt 
showing no edge, but exquisitely draped with 
bonquets of white Marguerites, A third tulle 
drew was worn at the opera by Madame Gor- 
loff, the wife of the Russian general, on the even- 
ing when the Duke and his suite were present. 
The trained skirt had six side pleatings of dou- 
bled tulle, held down by wide piping of white 
satin, Over-skirt of black lace, looped at the 
sides and behind by scarlet geraniums and clus- 
ters of gold balls. Low white silk corsage with 
peasant waist of hlack lace, Bonquet of scarlet 
lenves in front of corsage and on the left shoul- 
der. Scarlet velvet belt and postilion bow. 

















WATTEAU DRESSES. 


Among the dresses that have been most talked 
about are the Watteau costumes of faille, in 
which three or four colors appear. ‘This is one 
of Worth’s suggestions that our modistes have 
carried out most tastefully. A Watteaa dress 
worn by a blonde is of pearl, rose pink, and sk 
blue faille. The front of the skirt shows a pearl. 
colored petticoat, with two bias flounces draped 
at the top with two aprons, the lower rose-color, 
the upper blue, and both edged with wide Valen- 
ciennes lace. ‘The back of the skirt is a square 
court train of blue faille, trimmed with many 
ruffles. ‘The corsage is a blue basque with Louis 
XIV. vest of rose-color, and a jabot of Valenci- 
ennes. ‘The palest tints are used in these dress- 
es, in order to prevent striking contrasts. One 
has a delicate China pink petticoat, a pearl- 
colored train, and white velvet pleatings ; an- 
other tricolor dress has a flesh-colored skirt, Se- 
vres blue train, and sash of palest rose-color, 
tied with a loop bow on the tournure, with one 
wide end hanging each side; a third is violet 
over pale French grav; anda fourth, in Spanish 
colors, isa salmon skirt with sultan red train, 
trimmed witb black Spanish blonde. ‘This fash- 
ion suggests an economical use of two dresses 
partly worn, and a good way of refreshing skirts 
having soiled front breadths. 


Another fresh and | 


FAILLE DRESSES. 


Many evening dresses entirely of fuille have 
been made after the model given in Buzar No. 
49, Vol. 1V. Twocolors usually appear in these 
dresses, and in many cases the short skirt is only 
represented by a broad front width with a sloped 
width on each side. ‘The train is then very am- 
ple, and is sewed in the second seam with a wide 
revers turned back on the train. A very short, 
broad apron like the silk of the train is some- 
times made to drape the upper part of the front. 
Three or four flounces cross the lower part of the 
front widths, and the train is surrounded by a 
ruffle. Both colors appear in the ruftles, the up- 
per part being faced with a contrasting color, the 
fullness laid in double box-pleats, turned over at 
the top to show the facing. The corsage is of 
the silk of the train, with a bertha of folds of al- 
ternate colors. 

‘The regular trained skirt, with a bouffant 
bat’s-wing over-skirt, is a design that remains in 
favor for young ladies’ dresses. Dresses made 
in this style were worn at the Duke's ball by two 
sisters, one fair, the other a brunette. ‘I'he first 
was India blue faille, with over-skirt trimmed 
with point lace, and looped with tea-roses ; the 
second was soft pink silk, with many fringed 

-ruffies and petal points of the silk. 


SATIN DRESSES, 


Some of the richest ball dresses were of the 
lustrous satins that are so beautiful by gas-light. 
One, of water green satin, had white Venise 
puint, a rare old lace, laid flatly on the skirt and 
corsage; another, of pearl-color, had an over- 
skirt of crape lisse edged with a flounce of round 
point: a rich dress, worn by an elderly lady, is 
of café-au-lait satin, edged with faille puffs, and 
trimmed with flounces and revers of Chantilly 
lace; an opera dress,-worn by a young married 
lady, is a white satin skirt, with mauve tulle 
putts to the knee dotted with pansies, and an 
over-skirt of mauve satin, with white tulle puffs 
and pansies; a novelty is a trained polonaise of 
pale blue satin, low in the neck, and bordered 
with white Marguerites, worn over a skirt of blue 
fuille; an amber satin, with Watteau pleated train, 
is flounced with black Chantilly lace, and has 
corsage bouquets of pink rove-buds, 








TARLATAN AND MUSLIN, 


White tarlatan dresses were tastefully worn 
by debutantes at the late festivities, One, ex- 
cecdingly fresh and pretty, had four notched 
ruches of tarlatan on the train, separated by 
marquise puffing. ‘The boaffant over-skirt had 
a ruche on the edge, and was draped by pale 
blue ostrich tips. ‘Ihe low corsage was a basque 
of tarlatan over a Swiss muslin lining, trimmed 
with ruches, and with black velvet ribbon ar- 
ranged across the bust, and forming a Watteau 
bow with long ends behind. Modistes farnish 
gracetul dresses of white tarlatan, without flowers 
or feathers, for ; white tulle dresses elabo- 
rately made, but without flowers or the silk 
under-skirt, are #100, 

White muslin, in kilt pleating three-fourths of 
a yard deep, trims trained skirts of light silks 
—a suggestion followed by those who wish to 
freshen up Inst season's dresses. A model is a 
pale blue silk skirt trimmed with a single deep 
pleating of Swiss muslin in inch-wide pleats, all 
turned one way, and an inch space between ; 
this kilting ig edged below with three rows of 
insertion and Valenciennes lace, and headed by 
a pleated ruche edged with narrower Valenci- 
ennes. ‘Tho Swiss over-skirt is in two parts; the 
front apron extends to the back like a basque, 
while the back is trained, and trimmed up the 
sides to the waist. Blue silk high corsage, with 
Valenciennes bretelles. Bows and loops of black 
velvet ribbon, and pink rose-buds. 




















OPERA WRAPS, 

Deep Wattean mantles, large circulars, and 
very loose paletots are all worn for evening 
clonks. White ottoman silk paletots wrought 
with soutache or with colored embroidery ure 
among the handsomest. A favorite wrap this 
season is a talma of quilted silk covered with a 
black lace mantle. (ne arranged by a modiste 
has a lavender silk mantle fringed with chenille, 
over which a Chantilly lace point is draped, and 
ornamented by bows of black fuille. 


GENTLEMEN'S BALL DRESS. 


At the Grand Duke's balls gentlemen wore 
low-rolled dress-coats, vests, and pantaloons of 
black cloth. White vests are entirely out of 
fashion for evening dress. A white Inwn or silk 
neck-tie scarcely an inch wide is still in vogue; 
but the Grand Duke appeared in a black tie, 
and it is said many gentlemen to whom the cler- 
ical white is unbecoming will imitate him, and 
try to make the fashion general. 


VARIETIES. 


A new over-skirt that is much admired for 
silks, woolens, and for muslins over silk is lon- 
ger in front than behind, requiring the back 
breadths of the dress to be flounced very high, 
To construct it take three front widths of silk a 
yard long, and two back breadths only three- 
eighths long. It opens behind, the back widths 
being in double box-pleats to form a postilion 
flounce, and the long apron breadths being gath- 
ered down the side seam. 

Kilt pleating is the trimming that meets with 
most favor on lower skirts. It is made straight, 
is lined with foundation muslin, the lower edge 
is hemmed in loose stitches on the wrong side, a 
bias band holds the top flatly, and a row of stitch- 
ing is placed straight around three inches above 
the edge. 

A standing ruffle of Valenciennes lace, with a 
large jabot or oval rosette in front, is worn in- 
stead of a collar with dressy street toilettes in 
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dressy than the linen collars and muslin frills 
worn with colored ties in the daytime. ‘They 
cost from $3 50 to $13, according to the quality 
of the lace. Softly folded China crape edged 
with Valenciennes is formed into large collars, 
called fichu-collars, to wear with black and dark 
silk dresses in the house. 


POINT LACE AND GUIPCRE WORK. 


The arrival of an abundant supply of materials 
for making point lace and guipure has given a 
fresh impetus to this fascinating employment. 
At the fancy storey we are told that several la- 
dies of wealth and position here have become so 
proficient in darning guipure that their work ex- 
cels the handsomest specimens imported. ‘This 
lace is made to ornament many pretty things 
prepared for holiday presents. Among the hand- 
somest are pincushions of satin—rose, blue, or 
green, to suit the color that prevails in the room 
—mounted with a square and medallion of lace. 
The cushion is a large square, trimmed around 
with quilled ribbon or a thick cord. They cost 
from 6 to $9. Bureau covers und toilette mats 
are made to match the cushion; a set costs from 
@8 to $20. Ornamental stripe of this lace-work 
also pass down the middle of Oriental chairs. 


HONEY-COMB CAMVAB, ETC. 

The new honey-comb or waffle canvas is much 
used for bureau covers and toilette sets. ‘This 
has a braiding design lightly wrought or darned 
under the threads in Saxony yarn, making ao 
simple but most effective ornament. The edge 
of the canvas is raveled to form a border of 
fringe. White canvas, darned with light blue 
or scarlet, is neat and tasteful. Zephyr wool is 
used for this broidery, but Saxony yarn is smooth- 
er, and washes better. Honey-comb canvas is a 
yard and a half or three-fourths of a yard in 
width. The widest is @1 75 8 yard. Java can- 
vas is shown in white, gray, brown, and buff, in 
both cotton and the firmer linen. Cotton canvas 
half a yard wide is 75 cents @ yard; there are 
wider grades costing as much as $2 50 a yard. 
Linen Java five-cighths of a yard wide is $175 
a yard. The stiffer Panama canvas, made of 
hemp, is only found in one width (five-eighths 
of a yard), but in two qualities, and in all the 
canvas colors: price $2 and $2 25 a yard. 
Worsted Panama canvas for sofa-pillows, travel- 
ing-bags, etc., in light colors, is $3 25 a yard. 
Gray Panama canvas with quilted silk lining 
makes pretty sachets and cases for handker- 
chiefs. A square with each corner folded to the 
centre makes a pretty case. A useful nécessaire 
of butf canvas is embroidered with green, has 
green velvet cushions in each end, pockets and 
bag inside, and is fastened by straps: price #8. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepeN; ScHMAUDER; and GE and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNoLp, Coy- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; Witsox & 
Gueiao; and A. Se.io & Co. 

















PERSONAL. 

Mr. Scott Russe... just now a notability in 
England a» the gu-between of the aristocricy 
and working clases, is the son of a Scotch cler- 
gyman, and sixty-three years old. At sixteen 
he griduated from Glasgow University with high 
honors. He took to mechanics, and at twenty- 
elght succeeded Sir Joun Lestiz, tempo 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
versity of Edinburgh. Since then he has been 
largely engaged In sbip-building, and has made 
not less than 20,000 experiments for the pur- 












the evening. These are becoming, aud more 


pose of ascertaining the laws which regulate the 
opporition of water to the movements of font- 
Ing bodies. He is a member of a great number 
of scientific bodies, and was highly esteemed by 
the late Prince Consort. 

—A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiar, who has been taking stock of the 
G. Duke, says that his appearnnce, on the 
whole, is prepossessing. fhe impression he 
conveys Is thut he is a young man of stron, 
will, earnest purpose, positive nature, and fran’ 
disposition, wanting, perhaps, in some of the 
sympathlee and seneibilitics which round and 
give grace to well-balanced character. In addi- 
tion to English, which he uses with remarkable 
parity and fluency, he speaks German, French, 

‘olish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Italian, and Span- 
feh. He draws well; paints tolerably; is a clev- 
er musician, a good shot, and a ca real sworde- 
man. Being his father’s favorite child, unusual 
pains have been taken with his education, and 
he is said to have employed his opportunities to 
the best advantaes. 

—The oldest living printer in the United 
States, Mr. Joseph Braver, completed his 
ninety-sixth birthday in this city on the 20th ult. 
He still works at case in the Sun office, and is an 
expert and correct compositor. As a pleasant 
historical character, he is a success. 

—Mr. Hieatnson—T. W.—says, in the Woman's 
Journal, that ‘it is women, even more than men, 
who are attracted by those strong qualities of 
personal character which are always the antidote 
to aristocracy. No bold revolutionist ever de- 





fled the established conventionalisms of his 
times without drawing, his strongest support 


from women." 


onel ForNeY was ordered to China, as flect ma- 
rine oftlcer of the Asiatic squadron, for over 
three years, and while attached to the Hartford 
he commanded the marines inst the pirutes 
at the ieland of Formosa. Cofonel Forney has 
seen more active service than any other officer 
of the Marine Corps, and has received three suc- 
cessive brevets in recognition of his gallantry, 
having been brevetted a captain, at the recom. 
mendation of Farracvt, for gallantry at New 
Orleans, a major for his engagements against 
the pirates in China, and a licutenant-colonel for 
defeating, a rebel raid on the border of Peunsyl- 
vania. 

—Miss Fow er, of Orange, a medical practi- 
tioner of from fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year standing, and having the names of 
over six hundred families on her booka, recently 
decided to change her name, if not her local hab- 
itation, by becoming the wife of Mr. OnMsBY, a 
merchant of this city. 

—Mrs. Lorry Hoven, formerly an actress at 
the Olympic Theatre at the time JEFFERSON 
and SOTHERN were members of the company, is 
fouking 8 notable success with her lectare enti- 
tled “Popping the Question.” She popped it 
off in Boston last week to a large and warmly 
applauding audience. 

—Mr. Ricciotti Gartpanr, having no other 
employment so agreeable, has conquered the 
heart of a daughter of Mudame George Sand, 
and proposes to lead ber to the altar when the 
primroses come next spring. 

—Lady lecturers are quite the fashion in En- 
gland. Miss Lypra Becker, of Manchester, is 
one of the latest, and announces a lecture on 
““Tilustrations of Womanly Character, derived 
from the Writings of Sir WaLter Scott.” 

—The Marquis of Lorne bas recently made 
several translations from ScHILLER, b es pub- 
lishing several original poems by himeclf. 

—Mr. Bancrort, our minister to the German. 
empire, has the exceptional happiuess of be 
an honorary member of thirty-one learned poci- 
etics of Europe. Add to these the number to 
which he belongs at home, and you have, what 
Mr. B. is, a man who is a good deal in society. 

—It having been announced that Indianapolis 
has a notary public named E. 8. Tot, a Louin- 
ville mau impertinenwy asks if the initiuls stand 
for En Semble. 

—Bishop Macuray, of Rupert’s Land, has a 
diocese which in point of arca is the largest in 
the world, extending as it does from the Amer- 
ican frontier to the Arctic Ocean. The bishop 
is in London, endeavoring to talk 230,000 out of 
the pee of Britons tu establish a college in 
the land of Rupert. 

—Are we to have TAMBERLIK, the most re- 
nowned of tenors’ THe has just arrived at Ha- 
vana with a complete opera troupe, and com- 
mences to carol at once. 

—Mr. Asupery, the yacht man, is a candidate 
for Parliament from Brighton, against @ noisy 
Mr. Fawcet, whom he came within 164 of beat- 
ing at the lust election in a poll of 6000, He 
“protests” ayninst Fawcer's being any longer 
an obstacle in his way to fame. 

—In addition to his other multifarious duties, 
Bishop HuNtInGTow has assumed the editorship 
of his own official organ, the Gompel Mcwenger, 



























which will hereafter be published at Syracuse. 
-) “RDETT COUTTS, having just presented 
to the city of London agreat fieh-market, is again 


letting her money go to the dogs by proposing 
to erecta monumental drinking fountain in Ediu- 
burgh to the memory of a dog known as “ Grey- 
friars Bobby.” When Bobby's master died he 
was buried in’ Greyfriars Church-yard. Bobby 
followed the coffin; but when the sextons had 
finished their work he lay down on the grave, 
and there for years kept faithful watch, never 
leaving it except when driven by hunger to 
search for food, At last he died, and was buried 
at the foot of the grave over which he watched 
and mourned so lony. 

—The German paper do not give the name, 
though they ought, of the landed proprictor in 
Eastern Prussia who has just been prematurely 
cut off ut the age of one hundred and twenty- 
nine. In youth he had been a military attendant 
of Freperick the Great. His son, a blithe 
young fellow of one hundred and nine, still 
lives on the old homestead, 

—Miss Bertua GrRort, daughter of the lato 
Prussiun minister at Washington, has deter- 
inined tu enter a convent in that city, and is 
now making the requisite preparation, No ef- 
forts of her parents, orsister, Madame Ranoase, 
wite of the Greek minister, have been able to 
dissuade her from her purpose. 

—Prince Prerre Bonaparte has been form- 
ally married to Mile. RirFitn, to whom he was 
really married several years azo, and who has 
been recognized as his wife; but the Emperor 
Lovis NAPOLEON refusing to recognize it, it was, 
by the law of France, illegal. The empire hav- 
ing fallen, the prince now gocs through the Ie- 
gal forme, and his two children are now, conse- 
quently, regular and lawful Bonapartes. 

—Mr. SANTLEY, the famous baritone, now sing- 
ing hereabouts, married a KeMBLe, the daugh- 
ter of JoHN MitcHELL KEMBLE, eldest son of 
CuaRnLes KeMBce, and niece of Mre. Fanny 
KemBLe. Mr. SanTLey is a man of fine pres- 
ence, and a wonderful pedestrian, doing his ten 

and twelve miles of a morning, and speaking of 
it a8 a mere Momentary promenade. 

—The man who invents a good new word is 
entitled to the general gratitude. Thanks, there- 
fore, to Minister CaTacazy, who, at the enter- 
tainment given at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis to the Grand Duke, proposed, as a toast, 

«Phe health of one of the co-ordinate, and cer- 

tainly one of the most powerful members of the 
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Lamp Mats, Figs. 1-4. 

‘Tnese mats are made of gray card-board, 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
red ‘lurkish cotton, and edged with a pleated 
paper ruffle. Take a piece of card-board seven 
inches square, and on it transfer the design 
(Figs. 64 and 65, Supplement, give a quarter 
section of the design in the centre of each 
mat, and illustrations Figs. 3 and 4 show 
full-sized sections of the borders). Work the 
embroidery as shown by the illustration, but- 
ton-hole stitch the mats on the outer edges, 
and set the ruffle on the under side. Paste a 
piece of white paper of the requisite size on 
the under side of the mats. 


Case for Pocket Comb, Figs, 1 and 2. 


Twis case, which is designed to hold a 
pocket comb, is worked with strung beads in 
mosaic-work from the design with description 





Swiss Mustin anp Lace 
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Swiss Mcsiin anv JACKET. 
NEEDLE-WORK JACKET. For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6, 





' Frame or Brack VeL- 
a vet Bonnet WITH 
Revers.—[See Page 816.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
Xo XIX., Figs, 52 and 53. 


1 No. XX., Figs. 54 and 55. 

| Fig. 1.—Jacket wita Vesr 
Fronts.—Back. 

For description see Supplement. 


SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For pattern and deveription see Sup- 
plement, No. ILL, Figs. 12-14. 


Ve.ver Har. 
[See Page 816.] 
For pattern see 
Supplement, 
No. XVIL, 4 
ver Har. wee S 

[See Page 
816.] 

For pattern see 
Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, 

Figs. 50 and 51. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF FASTENING GoLp 
Corp on SLIPPER. 







Fig. 1.—Mar 
For Lamps, 
Bortes, "tc. 
For design see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVIUL, #4 ig. 65. 


MAnner oF MAKING RoLi 
Tromunc For CoLiar. 
(See Page 813. ] 





Fig. 2.—Beap Mosaic For 
Pockrt-coms Case.—Futt Size. 


of symbols given on Fig. 71, Supplement. The design gives the 
back and the flap of the case; the front is worked like the back, 
in one piece with 
the latter and the 
flap piece. Every 
two symbols, count- 
ed in depth, indi- 
cate one bead. Be- 
gin at the under 
side of the design 
by stringing on 59 
blue beads for a 
foundation. Going 
back on this, work 
with blue b. (beads) MANNER OF FASTENING Roti TromuNe 
FoR COLLAR BETWEEN THE 
Linine anp OvrtsipE. 
(See Page 813,] 





Fig. 1.—Km Morsixe Suirrer. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 81. 












Fig. 1.—Case ror Pocket Coms. 
For design see Supplement, Fig. 71. 





Sectios or Borper or Emprorpe 


Fens Size.—[See Page 8 big. 





Fig. 3.—Secrion or Borpen or Mar, Fru. 2.—Fetn Size. 























Frame or Brown VELVET 
T.—[See Page 816.] 


. Fig. 2.—Jacket witu Vest 
For pattern see Supplement, 












i) Frame or RoyaLe 


same part of the design for the back, and in one piece *2 | 
this work the flap. For the bias side edges of the 1 z 





Section or CoLtar with Rout 
Trimminc.—Foii Size. 





Tattep InserTION FoR CHEMI- 
sEtTE.—[{See Page 813.] 


1.—Sectios or Borper ov Mar, Fie, Lt 





[ DecemBer 23, 187) 
——— 
also the Ist round, first passing over 
2b. and drawing the thibed through sai 
b.; then take up 1 b., pass over the Rext bh, 
draw the thread through the following }, 
again take up 1 b., and continue to ae in 
this manner. The illustration, Fig. 9, et 
the manner of doing this, When this round j 
finished, three rows of transposed b. are formed 
the first row by the b, of the foundation, whieh 
project, as shown by Fig. 2; the second roy 
y those foundation b. through which the thread 
has been drawn in the first round; and the 
third row by the beads that have been erly 
taken up in the first round. After worki 
design to the 29th and 30th row of symbols 
(thus 28 rows of beads for the front), repeat the 





Fronts.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 
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before working each stitch. Finish the case with a 
button-hole stitch loop and a small button, 


Kid Morning Slipper, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See Ulastrations on page 812. 

‘Tis slipper is made of French kid, trimmed with 
gold cord and black silk, and lined with flannel. 
‘Transfer the de- . 
sign, one-half of 
which is given on 
Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, to the kid, 

uncture small 
Rotes along the 
lines of the de- 
sign at intervals 
of one-tenth of 
an inch each,and 
sew the gold cord 
on the kid with 
black silk as 
shown by illus- 
tration, Fig. 2. 


Linen Collar 
and Sleeves 
with Swiss 
Muslin Ruf- 
fles, 
Tue collar is s 
madeofadouble Swiss Mcsiix axp Lace Coucar. 
i For pattern and description see 
lave or ane lite Supplement, No. Vile Fig, 90 
shown by theillustration, x 
with Valenciennes lace < 
| three-quarters of an inch , <a 





oon —. 





Lryrex Cottar 
with Swiss Mrs- 
ux Rorrres, 


Fe nee 
supplements No ‘1, 
Fig. 





wide, and with box- : 4 
pleated Swiss muslin ~ 
ruffles edged with lace 
Cut the collar from Fig. 
24, Sapplement, andas ‘“\ 
\ shown by the illustra~ X 


tion; the * marked on Rh 












Tarrep ayy NeEpte-wo 
= For pattern see Su 
. No. IV., 


SLEEVE ror 

Cuemisetre. 

For pattern see 

Supplement, 

No. IV., Figs. 
17 and 18, 


2 Sterve vor Swiss 
. Mostrw anv Lace 





‘ Cortar. 
be 2 For pattern and description Sr Corr ror Cottar witn Rott Tenonno. 
. vee Bop lement, No. VIL, f For pattern and description ses Supplement, 
~ Fig. 93. ; Pane. V, Figh, 93 an ae 
2 : 
ee 


~~ 





= 





Fig. 1.—Steet Bice Crota Maxtecet.—Front. 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fign 85", 85°98, 








Livgx, Neepie-worx, axp Lace Coutar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII, Fig. 57. 





CueMisette. 


Figa. 15 
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the pattern indicates how far the Swiss muslin ruffle 
should extend. Cut the chemisette, to which the collar 
is joined, from Figs. 19 and 20, No. V., of the present 
Supplement. An illustration shows the sleeve for this 
collar. Cut the sleeves of Swiss muslin from Fig. 17, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement, and join them with 
the cuffs, which are cut of a double layer of linen from 
Fig. 25, Supplement. Set the Swiss muslin ruffles on 
the under side of the cuffs, as shown by the illustration. 


Silk Gauze and 
e Collar 
and Sleeves 


ni 
Mourning). 

Tus collar is 
made of black silk 
gauze, and trim- 
med with white 
gathered Valen- 
ciennes lace two 
inches and a half 
wide, and with 
crimped black silk 
fringe two inches 
wide; the latter 
eB ann falls over the lace 
Coutan a8 shown by the 
ECOND illustration.” On 
tbe: front of the 
aia . collar ix a bow of 
Teena” black sill ribbon 
No vil, Fig. 9% = an inch anda quar- 
ter wide. For the 
foundation of the collar cut of* 
black silk gauze one piece from 
Fig. 29, Supplement. On this 
foundation sew silk gauze folds 
as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern. 
Each fold consists of a bias strip 
of gauze two inches and a half 
wide, doubled lengthwise. Sew 
one fold on the upper edge of 
the collar in such a manner that 


Cotta wirn Rott Tanonno. 


For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plem: No. V., 
Figs. 19-81. 
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(ror 
Movrnrne). 





RK SQUARE-NECKED 


lement, 
Pina 16, 





SLEEVE FoR 
Linex Cottar 
With Swiss & & : 
Musux ae a 
Roerrves, 


SLEEVE For Sitx 
Gavze axp Lack 
Corrar. 


For pattern see, Su) 
went, No, VL, a 


Corr ror Linen, NeEDLR-worx, 
ano Lace Cottar, 
For pattern'aee Supplement, No. XXIL, Fig. 68. 








MANTELE 
ig. 2.—STEeEt Bive CLoTH 8-28, 
For eae and deacription sec Supplement, No. X1V-, ms 
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the fold projects three-quarters of an inch over 
the edge, then sew on each following fold so 
that it falls half an inch uver the one previously 
sewed on. When the foundation is covered with 
fulds in this manner, trim the collar as shown by 
the illustration. For the foundation of the cuffs 
cut one piece of black silk gauze from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, cover it with gauze folds to corre- 
spond with the collar, trim the cuffs with lace 
und fringe, sew them up from 49 to 50, and sew 
them on the sleeves, which are cut from Fig. 17, 
No. IV., of the present Supplement. 


Linen, Needle-work, and Lace Collar and Cuffs. 
Bee {Ilustrations on page 813. 


‘Tam collar and cuffs are mate of fine linen; the 
trimming consists of gathered lace three-quarters of 
an inch wide, lace insertion half an inch wide, and 
embroidered, Bwies muslin strips an inch wide; the 
seam made by joining the insertion with the lace is 
covered by a bias strip of linen one-tenth of an inch 
wide, which is etitched on, To make the collar cut 
of Swiss muslin one piece from Fig. 57, Supplement ; 
cover this plece from the neck to the first straight ine 
partly indicated on the pattern with fine linen, and 
sew on the trimming as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern, Cut away the Swiss 
muelln underneath the needle-work and insertion, and 
set a binding half an inch wide on the collar; make 
the caffs to correspond with the collar from Fig. 58, 
Supplement. 


Tatted and Needle-work Chomisette and 
Sleeves for Square-necked Dresses. 
Bee tItustrations on page 813. 


‘Tire chemisette is made of white Swiss muslin, and 
fs trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with needle- 
work insertion three-quarters of an inch wide, tatted 
insertion an inch and one-tenth wide, and tatted edg- 
ing an inch wide. For the chemisette cut of Swiss 
muslin one plore from 15, Supplement, and two 

jeces from Fig. 16. On the front of the chemisette, 
From the neck to the straight line partly indicated, 
baste a plece set together of needle-work and tatted 
insertion. Work the latter, as shown by illustration, 
with tatt cotton No, 190, and with two shuttles, as 
follows: t tie both threads ther, then work, 
with one thread only, one leaf of 4 de. (double stitch— 
one stitch left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), then six 
times alternately 8 de, 1 p.; finally, 4 more de. Close 
to this work one leaf like the preceding, but instead 
of forming the first p., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding leaf. In connection with thie leaf work one 
more leaf like the preceding one, then turn the work, 
and on the foundation thread work 6 ds., close to this, 
‘with one thread only, one ring of 6da., 1 p. one-fifth 
of an inch long, 6 ds. ; close to this again on the foun- 
dation thread 8 ds, 1 short p., 8 ds., close to this, with 
one thread only, one small ring as before, then again 
on the foundation thread 6 de, In connection with 
the large ecallop thus formed with two small rings 
again work: * turning the work, one three-leaved fe. 
ure as in the ing, but, instead of forming 
middle p. of the tiret leaf, fasten on the middle p. of 
the third leaf of the afreceding three-leaved figure. 
Work another large scallop with two rings; but now, 
instead of forming the p. in the firet of these two small 
rings, fasten to the p. of the last ring of the precedin; 
ecalicp. Repeat from *. This conipletes one half o! 
the insertion. Work the second half in a similar man- 
ner, but fasten it to the first half as shown by illustra~ 
tion. It must be observed, however, that the small 
rings of the ecallops are now worked without p., and 
fastened to the small already joined in the first 
half. The lace on the collar is worked, as shown hy 
the illustration, similar to the tatted insertion. Cut 
away the Swiss maslin underneath the part consisting 
of insertion, and cover the seam on the outside of the 
collar with the tatted lace. Join the back and fronts 
according to the correspondin, Sgares, set a bindin, 
half an inch wide on tie che! tte, and edge the Ia! 
ter with tatted lace. fi Bb: *tons om patton bole cn 
loups serve for closing. ‘ut the sleeves from 
Pata Supplement’ Ti = the catia, Fig. 18, with 
needle-work and tatted inser. ‘n as shown by the il- 
lustration, cat away the mater. underneath the in- 
sertion, and fasten the edges care ‘ly. Face the out- 
er edge of the cuffs with strip o. “vias mualin half 
an inch wide, edge the cuffs with tattc. ‘sce, sew them 
up from 87 to the under edge, and eset v..1cm, accordii 
to the corresponding figures, on the s.ceves, whicl 
have previously been sewed up from 85 to 36 and from 
Bi to B and gathered on the bottom to suit the width 
of the cuffs. 











MERCYS RING. 


HEN Mercy Vennard was first engaged to 
Clovis Devonshire he placed upon her 
finger an antique ring, an heir-loom of the family. 
“This is a historic ring, darling,” he said: 
““for generations it has descended to the first 
bride of the house ; it has survived many advent- 
ures, moreover, by fire and theft. But there is 
a saying attached to it that descends with it: 


“Fire refuse me, thief lose me; 
It's left for water, then, to abuse me!’ 


which is interpreted to mean that misfortune can 
arrive to the wearer only through water. So 
take care, my dear, how you go near the water.” 

“Why, it is almost like having a perpetual 
midsummer's day about you—” 

“I'm glad you think so,” he interrupted her. 

‘«__When the fairies are lying in wait at the 
edge of pools and rivers to drag any unwary 
feet beneath. But then, you know, I am in no 
great danger, for I don't take kindly to boating, 
nor to any of its kindred sports.” 

“*T'm glad of that,” he returned, almost super- 
stitiously ; ‘‘ but there are other dangers. ‘There 
was one betrothed Indy who wore this ring—I do 
not fear you will resemble her, dear—she wore 
this ring to the undoing of her lover, It hap- 
pened in this way: he saw it one day on the fin- 
ger of another man. She had lent it in order to 
try the temper of his love; but when he saw it 
thus desecrated he went out and fell on his 
sword, her faithlessness wax so plain to him; 
and I doubt if he would not have considered it 
faithlessness had he known the truth.” 

**T am almost afmiid to wear it now,” said 
Mercy. 

**And Tam sure it never fell to a sweeter 
hand, L trust it with you.” And then he kissed 
the hand in question, and suid good-by, aud 
was off on an expedition to South America that 
promised speedy fortune; for Devonshire had 
only the heritage of a noble name and leart, and 
must needs earn a home for his love before mak- 
ing her his own. Clovis was to be absent three 
years; at the end of that time he would be cer- 
tain, he argued, to return with a sufficiency that 
would justify their marriage, 

In the mean time Mercy lived her quict life 
at home, varied now aul then by a trip to the 
sea-side or the mountains, by a visit to fiends 
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in the city, where she was wont to sit inthralled 
beneath the magic spell of music, or to feast her 
soul on the sublimities of art. But her days 
were not always to slip by thus smoothly, with 
80 little to test the quality of her nature; the 
rival interests of life were to meet in conflict, 
and this conflict was inaugurated by no less a 
person than a young and wealthy suitor, who 
followed her like a shadow, who left nothing un- 
done that could in any way further his interests— 
of whom every one spoke with profound adini- 
ration—and who could offer all that a worldly 
heart might desire. But Mercy’s was hardly a 
worldly heart. ‘To say that all these possibili- 
ties of wealth, all these shining attributes of her 
new admirer, went for nothing would be simply 
to tell an untruth; but it is certain that they 
weighed lightly beside love. 

When Mr. Pontefract brought her splendid 
jewels, and begged her acceptance as a favor to 
him, she turned her eyes away with a sigh, and 
chose his flowers instead. When she compared 
—as circumstances compelled her to do—her own 
present rank and surroundings in the world with 
what she might enjoy as Mrs, Pontefract, was it 
mugh wonder if the one little grain of covetous- 
ness dormant in her nature expanded into a wish 
that all these vanities belonged to Mr. Devon- 
shire? But notwithstanding this she uever once 
dreamed of proving faithless to Clovis; she 
would as soon have thought of plucking out an 
eye because it could not help seeing the advan- 
tages of Mr. Pontefract’s offer, as of uprooting 
her love because it was less favorably placed as 
regards externals—because Clovis absorbed less 
of the sunshine of good fortune. 

However, do as she would, it was impossible 
for her to escape the attentions of Mr. Ponte- 
fract—attentions so subtile yet so constant that 
they came to resemble the dews of heaven in 
some respects, since they were so grateful, so 
gentle, so unobtrusive. Perhaps, too, they were 
in danger of becoming as necessary; for when 
one face has long smiled upon you, und one voice 
has entreated, you grow to feel this smile and 
this entreaty a part-of your natural life, some- 
thing that may leave an empty niehe upon their 
withdrawal ; and then, perhaps, you temporize, 
and make a snare for yourself. In the first place, 
Mr. Pontefract knew that Mercy was engaged, 
and to whom; in the second place, she had re- 
jected’ him; but, nevertheless, so long as she 
treated him like a friend whom she pitied and 
regarded—for Mercy’s gentle heart was touched 
by his unhappiness, and so, it may be, she gave 
him more kindness than was good for him—just 
so long would he continue to linger sighing in 
her pleasant neighborhood. “Moreover, there 
were not wanting friends and relatives who rec- 
ommended him to her good graces; and then 
one hardly needs a recommendation of a lover ; 
the very fact of his being is enongh ; and, besides, 
Mercy knew that the dearest wish of her father’s 
heart would be accomplished should she forget 
Mr. Devonshire in order to marry Mr. Ponte- 
fract; and she sometimes seriously questioned 
if it were not her duty to forego her own inclina- 
tion, that the declining years of her father, who 
had met with reverses and ungratified wishes at 
every step in life, might be rendered happy and 
cheerful. Added to this, there were other friends 
who foresaw their own advancement in this con- 
nection, who counted upon Mr. Pontefract’s in- 
fluence and gold to give them a lift by the way, 
and accordingly mancenvred to throw the two 
constantly together, and to give the affair a sen- 
timental aspect, so that in time it came to be un- 
derstood and currently reported that ‘‘ Miss Ven- 
nard was engaged to one man and in love with 
another.” Such things had happened before: 
why not to Miss Vennard? Thus when a stran- 
ger chanced to see her in the absorbed society of 
her jover he naturally received this impression, 
and perhaps spoke of the romantic situation to a 
friend, who perhaps embellished it slightly, and 

it along, after the way of the world; for 
Mr. Pontefract was a man of consequence, well 
known in society and the political world, and 
whatever concerned him was worth repeating. 

Furthermore, the non-appearance of the prin- 
cipal hero, Clovis, gave color to the story. The 
three years had elapsed, and he had not return- 
ed; indeed, he had not been so successful as he 
had anticipated, and, not having heard any of 
the rumors about his love-affuir at that time, he 
felt no anxiety, though much disappointment, in 
deferring his return for two years longer. Of 
course Mercy's friends seized upon this as a fresh 
means of urging Mr. Pontefract’s claims upon 
her. A young man who loved her devotedly 
would hardly spend five of the best years of his 
life in voluntary banishment, they reasoned. Mer- 
cy herself began to fear lest he had learned to do 
without her, and meant to put the lesson into 
practice; but, for all that, she went on loving him, 
just as a rose-tree in the wilderness goes on blos- 
soming year after year, though no passer put out 
a hand to pluck, though no eye be delighted 
thereby, simply as a beautiful necessity of its na- 
ture. 

When it was well into the fourth year of Mr. 
Devonshire’s absence Mercy went down to Prince- 
ton, with her aunt, to make a summer visit at the 
-seat of Mr. Pontefiuct, through the ear- 
tation of his mother, It was a most 
unwise thing to do, but her annt was bent upon 
it. Mr. Pontefract himself urged it till she was 
weary of the snbject, while her tather swore he 
would give up his daily paper and pawn his watch 
unless she accepted, for she bad demurred on ac- 
count of expense when every thing else had failed 
her. So she had a few new additions to a some- 
what scanty wardrobe, in the shape of white 
morning gowns and muslin walking dresses, a 
new sun-shade, and a hat wreathed with blue vi- 
olets, and set forth on her way, reproaching her- 
self vehemently, yet somewhat pleased with the 
prospect of variety after her prosaic life at home. 

1s was so pleasant down at Pontefract Place 




















that poor Mercy found herself wishing again and 
again that she had been born anto such magnifi- 
cence. ‘The ceilings were so lofty; the frescoes 
so bewildering; the stained glass so inspiring to 
the imagination ; the carpets so like piled moss ; 
the gardens like miniature forests, where lovers 
might delightfully lose themselves ; the fountains 
crooned such sweet sorrow in the pauses of con- 
versation ; the family plate was so dazzling; 
such well-trained servants, such pure-blooded 
horses, such an atmosphere of ease and elegance. 
‘Was it not enough to make our little girl’s heart 
falter ?—a little girl who had all her days been 
struggling with the giant Poverty; who had 
known what it was to patch and mend, and go 
shabby and even hungry. And yet it did not 
suffice to make this heart falter. 

“These things are all beautiful in themselves,” 
she thought; ‘‘but as for me, I prefer love. I 
could give myself away, but I do not know how 
to sell myself.” So she satisfied her conscience 
with long and frequent letters to Clovis, and rode 
to-day with Mr. Pontefract to Crescent Hill, or 
ployed bagatelle, or #@& under the liudens while 

e read the old dramatists to his listening guests, 
or danced in the moon-lighted hall, giving an un- 
willing ear to many a tender aside from her host, 
which fell, it would seem, impulsively from his 
lips, and without premeditation. 

Thus the days slipped away like bubbles break- 
ing in the sun, so that one hardly knew where 
they went. And yet she staid. Some pretext 
or other detained her: some visit to this neigh- 
borhood, celebrated in the annals of the country, 
to a battle-field of the Revolution, to the home 
of a poet, to the summer retreat of an artist— 
any thing and every thing to engage her atten- 
tion, and keep her at his side, beneath his roof. 

Riding home late one afternoon from one of 
their frequent excursions, they stopped at a furm- 
house to quench their thirst with a glass of cider 
fresh from the mill. 

‘*T will have water instead,” said Mercy, let- 
ting the well-pole slip through her hands as she 
lowered the mossy bucket; ‘cider makes me 
giddy and good-for-nothing.” 

“What are you doing, Miss Vennard ?” asked 
Mr. Pontefract, coming to her assistance. ‘‘At 
least, let me bring up the bucket for you; you 
will bruise your. hands, child.” 

“I! it is not the first bucket I have drawn, 
thank you. Ah, how it carries me back to Uncle 
Tom's old farm, and the strawberry fields and the 
ricks of new-mown hay! Isn't it strange how 
childhood lends its beauty to later years, and 
makes common things delightful through asso- 
ciation! Ah— Oh, Mr. Pontefract, what have 
Idone!” The bucket, half-way up, sparkling and 
running over, would have dropped back again 
had not Mr. Pontefract readily arrested it, for 
Mercy had snatched away her hands from the 
sweep, and with bent head was searching the 
dark depths of the well. 

‘* What is the matter?” said Mr. Pontefract, 
bending over beside her; ‘‘do you see the fuce 
of your future husband below there?” 

“Oh, Mr. Pontefract, I have lost my ring!” 
she cried. 


“eMy aren my ear-rings! they've dropped frtto 


ian what to aay -to, Mase 1/.ea0):n0t, can Rot 


he quoted, laughingly. 

“©Oh, don’t laugh me, Mr. Pontefract; it 
was Mr. Devonshire’s ring, and I have lost it!” 

“* Indeed! 1 did not mean to laugh at your 
distress. But never fear; I will have the well 
dragged. I'll send some of my servants up 
bright and early to-morrow morning to do the 
business. Come, it’s a dear drink to you. ‘Think 
no more about it, I pray, and Ict me drive you 
home. It will be all right to-morrow.” 

“Do you think so? You are su kind! 
ashamed to be so troublesome.” 

‘And I am glad to serve yon, even with his 
ring!” And then they drove homeward, and he 
made the time pass lightly by virtue of his geni- 
ality and wit, that so she might forget her mis- 
fortune. of 

As they came up the drive to Pontefract Place, 
slowly and far behind the rest of the party, a 
stranger pacing the veranda there hent his eyes 
upon them scratinizingly. ‘Ah ha!” said he, 
under his breath ; ‘‘ opportunity plays the deuce 
with good intention. ‘Out of sight, ont of 
mind.’ Poor Devonshire!” for Mr. Pontefract 
had so beguiled and reassured Mercy that she 
sat buck in the carriage listening to him with the 
air of one but too well pleased, while he bent to 
her in the fading light, and-held her glance with 
his pleading gaze. Yet he had not been discours- 
ing of love to her; he was too wise and cautious 
for that. 

“+ And you will not speak of it yet?” she asked, 
recurring to the loss of her ring, as he assisted 
her to alight. 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled the stranger on the ve- 
randa; ‘‘no wonder you are ashamed of it, 
miss! Poor Devonshire! poor Devonshire! he 
hardly dreamed of this, 1 shall have a cordial 
welcome, from appearances. ‘The deuce take 
itt” 

“‘Certainly not,” answered Mr. Pontefract, 
“if that is your wish. Ist shall be our secret for 
the nonce. As for me, 1 am rejoiced to share 
any thing with you. I am as humble as that. 
Little white hand!” he continued, detaining it an 
instant, ‘‘it shall wear its ring yet.” Just then 
there came a heavy tread on the gravel. 

‘*Miss Vennard, I believe ?” said the stranger, 
stepping forward. 

“Oh, Mr. Owen! where did you drop from ?” 
Then, hastily and catching her breath, *‘ Is—is 
Mr. Devonshire with you?” 

“No, I left Mr. Devonshire in exile. I am 
only a bird of passage myself; but I promised 
him I would make every effort to call upon you 
before my return to South America, and you see 
T have taken the liberty of fulluwing you into 
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this earthly paradise. You can’t think how he 
will envy me this glimpse of you.” 

‘* You are very kind to take so much pains to 
secre a8 she Forme, leading the way into the 

rawing-room ; “‘and you left Mr. Devonshire 
quite well ?” 2 Me: De 

** Quite well, but exceedingly impatient.” 
was fumbling for the aringe of her bat the 
answered thus, and involuntarily his eyes, follow. 
ing the movements of her hands, perceived that 
they were innocent of rings. 

“Just as I thought,” said Mr. Owen to Mr. 
Owen's self: “I'm glad, at least, that she has had 
the grace to take it off after as good as forges. 
ting the giver. Who knows but I may be the 
distinguished bearer of that famous betrothal- 
ring to its rightful owner? No enviable office” 
For Mr. Owen, being an old friend and col 
chum of Devonshire's, knew by heart all the ins 
and outs of that young gentleman's life, as well 
as the history and destination of the family Ting. 

“Why did he not come home with you,” the 
asked, “just fur a day, an hour? Do you be- 
lieve he ever will come?” 

“Do I believe he ever will come home? 
Why, Miss Vennard, that depends altogether 
upon you, I should think.” 

‘*T sometimes fancy I have nothing whaterer 
to do with it.” 

‘*T can not doubt but, with such a loadstar, he 
will be attracted té this quarter of the globe be- 
fore long,” he answered, gallantly.“ Thelitile 
actress!” he thought; ‘she is sweet enough to 
be honest; but, the deuce! there's no trusting 
her as far as you can see her.” 

‘They sat there discussing by-gonee, and Deron. 
shire, and South America, till Mr. Owen, con- 
sulting his repeater, found it time to make his 
adieux. 

‘You see,” he said, ‘I go back this day 
week, and I'm pressed for time. I ran down 
here because I wouldn't return to the south 
without seeing you for a gold mine ; Devonshire 
would never forgive me. So, if you've any keep- 
sake or package to send him, I shall be mos 
happy to take it, and make myself welcome to 

im. 


“Thank you. I have a keepsake I shoald 
like to send, if—if—it won't trouble you.” 

“*Not a bit, I assure you. If you will hare 
it left at my brother's office in Boston, 90 Kilby 
Street. I suppose that Mr. Pontefract goesinto 
the city often ; he'll attend to it for you, I've n0 
doubt.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said that gea- 
tleman, who, drawing near at this point, had 
overheard the words of both. ‘ Let me se— 
when do you leave, Mr. Owen ?” 

“«This day week.” 

“So soon?” musingly. ‘ Well, I go up to 
the city to attend a meeting of the directors of 
the Flushing Bank on the sixteenth; that's two 
days before you leave. Will that answer?” 

** Perfectly,” said Mr. Owen. 

“A little ‘keepsake ?’ "he muttered, walking 
back to his hotel. ‘I was sure of it from the 
first.” 

“You go up on the sixteenth,” said Mercy, 
after Mr. Owen had gone, with a glance fall of 
admiration for Mr. Pontefract, who coald % 
gracefully put aside his own feelings as to assis, 
in forwarding a ‘ keepsake” to his successful ri- 
val. ‘I will have it in readiness, then,” se 
added, ‘‘and it will not be a very burdensome 
affair.” 

“*Bat very precions,” insisted Mr. Pontefract, 
who somehow divined its nature. 

“I don't know about that,” she answered, 
doubtfully, ‘* What is precious to one may be 
worthless to another.” 

So when the morning of the sixteenth opened, 
Mr. Pontefract reminded Mercy of her duty, 
when they found themselves alone in the break- 
fust-room for a few seconds. ‘* You know,” said 
he, ‘that I am off for the city to-day, Is your 
precious parcel in readiness ?” 

“Here it is, thank you.” 

“Thank me for nothing, Mercy,” he retarned, 
holding the little package in his palm, and re- 
garding her intently, 

‘*Mr. Pontefract,” she caxayed, after a panes, 
“‘is there no news nbout—about my ring?” Mr. 
Pontefract gave a little start, and walked to the 
window. ‘I have sent the men and had the 
well drained,” said he—‘‘ every inch of it; and 
I hardly know how to tell you, Mercy, bat there 
is no ring there! I have delayed saying this to 
you, because { have inserted an advertivement 
in the Daily News and the Evening Visitor, and 
though I have heard nothing from them, ret 
there is hope. But I fear you may have lost it 
in some other way. Think: are you quite cer- 
tain it was on your finger when you reached the 
well? Might you not have pulled it off with 
your glove?” 

“No; I heard it hit the water as it fell. Iam 
confident of that.” 

“That might have been a pebble which the 
bucket had dislodged and thrown down, might 
it not?” 

“1 hardly think so"—the tears beginning to 
fringe her eyelashes. ‘But the men who drained 
ihe well, were they—were they honest, do sua 
think 2” 

“‘T have every reason to believe so. Ther 
have been in my service for years, ‘hey have 
good wages and good names—tov precious w 
risk. No; I can vouch for them.” 

** Then I must give it up!” 

“T should advise differently, Let us wat! 
a while, at least. I shall offer a tempting re 
ward. Don't despair, little one. And now thir 
precious purcel must be on its way. Well. good- 
morning. Enjoy yourself as well as you can 
without me to-day; for my part, I shall enpt 
nothing but the anticipation of the evenne 
And while she was thinking in what words to 
thank him for his considerate kindness, he «as 
already on his way to Boston, with the ‘*keep- 
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sake” secure in his breast pocket—the ‘‘ keep- 
sake,” which was simply a gold locket containing 
a little picture of Mercy’s tender face—like the 
face of an angel looking out of a cloud—which 
Mr. Devonshire had begged her to send him, as 
the ore she gave him when they parted had met 
with a misfortune while accompanying him on 
his excursions. 

“*Such disinterested kindness!” thought Mer- 
cy, going over the ocewrrences of the morning : 
“ah, if one only had two hearts at one’s dis- 
posal!” But, for all that, she did not feel at all 
called upon, having but one, to reward him with 
the gift of that. 

Mercy and her annt returned home shortly 
after this, Mercy in a somewhat depressed state 
of mind, owing to the fuct that the ring had 
not yet come to light. Mr. Pontefract had 
made every etfort in her bebalf, she earnestly 
believed, and had entreated her not to renonice 
hope; and she was just sitting down to acquaint 
Mr. Devonshire with the misfortune, when a 
South American mail arrived, bringing to her 
a box containing all the letters of the pust four 
years which she had written to Mr. Devonshire, 
together with the curl of her beautiful hair that 
he had cut away with his penknife one evening 
long ago, the faded rose she had worn in its blush. 
ing heyday, the ribbon that had once adorned 
her throat, the glove he had stolen, and these 
lines: 

“Mr. Owen has brooght mo the ‘kecpaake’ which 
you delivered to him. [ accept it cheertully; and 
thengh hen h we are stranger than etraus 8 

o 


each other, bel mo 1 shall intrust it to the ca 
Do other mortal, Crovis Drvossuius.” 
















Mercy comprehended the situation at the first 
glauce with the intuition of a sensitive nature. 
She took it like a sword thrust into her heart, 
and covered the wound as best she might. He 
had forgotten her; he had done loving her for- 
ever and forever; but he kept her picture as une 
keeps a fragment of some fiagrant sentiment in 
a secret corer of one’s heart, to look at now 
and then and dream over, to be reminded by its 
faint perfume of what might have been. That 
was all. ‘That was the end of her four years’ 
weary waiting and longing and loving; that was 
the end of love's young dream, of the illusion 
of life, of happiness. ‘The world was a waste 
place henceforth ; the very bids sang in the 
minor key; there was a shadow passing over the 
sun. Her aunt naturally took care to inform 
Mr. Pontefract of this new state of things; and 
what lover is generous enough to forget himself 
at such a crisis? In the mean time Mercy was 
in great perplexity: what should she do about 
the ring—the family ring, which was to descend 
tu the future brides of all the Devonshires—which 
she had unwittingly forfeited? How tell him 
she had lost what no money could purchase? 
How make amends for her fault? ‘Therefore, 
after enduring much suflering, sbe carried her 
trouble before Mr. Pontefract, as her only secure 
and wise friend; for, since the withdrawal of 
Devonshire, she had begun to feel a sort of pos- 
session in Mr. Pontefract, and a reliance upon 
his good-will and favor. 

**Sit down this instant,” he commanded, when 
she had stated to him her anxiety, ‘* and ex- 
plain the whole affair to him. It is his right, 
and all you can do. Come, I am going to the 
mail myself. I will see to it, and then it will be 
off your mind. You can haidly offer to pay for 
the ring, aud it’s hardly likely he will accuse you 
of embezzling atter that.” So the letter was 
written, bearing only on the subject ; not a word 
of reproach, not a syllable of regret, except for 
the loss of the bauble, for she would not have 






him believe that she retained the symbol when | 


the thing symbolized had ceased to exist. 

And now, at this time, what a stat! was Mr. 
Pontefract to lean upon: no reed shaken by the 
wind, but a friend in need—a surety whose ac- 
tions seemed to declare, ‘Though all the world 
should cast you off, I only love yon the better.” 

‘Thus the wound throbbed and throbbed with 
every breath, with every thonght, and she grew 
eo accustomed to its anguish that xhe was hardly 
conscious when, by-and-by, there came a lull, 
when it ceased to sting. It may be that this 
was owing to the constant companionship and 
delicate kindness of Mr. Pontefract, who, never 
once alluding to his own feelings, constituted 
himself her champion, and made her welfare his 
business and delight. Thus she came to regard 
him first as the paragon among men, sv disin- 
terested, so noble-minded, so true, bearing his 
own blight with such high cournge and fortitude, 
Surely he presented an imposing contrast to that 
other lover who had thrown her love aside with- 
out an apology; then, in the second place, she 
began to wish that some day she might repay 
him with a little affection; and since with some 
to wish is to will, since the wish is sometimes 
but the shadow of its own fulfillment, she ques- 
tioned at last if she were not already touched by 
his tender endeavor, by the silent reiteration of 
his regard. So it happened, when he came into 
her presence, her smile shed such a brightness 
about the place that it seemed to him as if he 
had entered into a room full of sunshine and 
flowers. He pansed an instant in the door-way, 
bewildered, as it were, by this revelation, this 
accomplishment of his hopes, this fruition of his 
Inbors; for he had not loved and toiled so long 
without being able to recognize the first trans- 
formation in the beloved face. Then his heart 
gave a great plunge in his bosom, and sank like 
astone. Why had it not come before, this that 
he had longed for? Why not before, when its 
lustre had been untarnished by self-reproach ? 

t was so sweet to him that at the first impulse 
{i could have put it away as something tov di- 
vine for such as he; his nobler nature rose in 
protest aguinst it, remembering that so it had 
ouce seemed dear to Clovis Devonshire! Ob, 
if it contd have been his own, had the price been 
simply love, then would it have been like rain 


after long dronght, like the wind in sails be- 
calmed! Now its very preciousness was pain- 
ful. All this, however, was but the torment of 
an instant; then he had crossed the room and 
| bent above her. 

** Look upon me forever so, dearest,” he said ; 
i “then I shall believe that you love me.” 

* And faith works miracles,” she answered him. 

Their lips met, they saw themselves retlected 
in each other’s eves. At that moment, it ay- 
peared to him, his soul went out on the long 
vearch for hers. But can the weak soul over- 
take the strung? Can love breathe the saine at- 
mosphere with selfishness? Is not the reward al- 
ways commensurate to the labor ? 

‘They were to be married in the spring—in the 
time of violets, when all sweet things renew their 
life and beauty. Mercy's time was now too en- 
tirely occupied with the arrangements and de- 
tails of her approuching wedding to allow her to 
retlect upon the past; and then, if she missed 
the freshness of her first love, she was none the 
teas satistied that this was best fur her, more en- 
during, more robust, partaking more of the na- 
ture of the eternal verities. She regarded him 
how as one among a thousand—a mun whose in- 
tegrity was the shining ensample of his contem- 
poraries. If he said so, it must be so; if he did 
thus, it was right. Such magnificent reliance 
on a fallible nature showed a heart utterly inca- 
pable of unworthy suspicions, reposiug infinite 
confidence in humanity. But then he had ina 
measure earned this golden opinion ; when he had 
promised, he had been earnest to perform. And, 
moreover, when they had conversed together 
upon the interests of the soul, he had expressed 
such hearty conviction of his short-comings that 
she had been filled with admiration in discover- 
ing humility in a being so excellent; and the 
more he bewailed the narrowness of life, which 
| had, peshaps, driven him to barter many of the 
beauties of the spirit for earthly goods, the more 
her heart went out to him in attectionate com- 
passion and absolute trust. 

The mother of Mr. Pontefract, delighted with 
the prospect of a daughter, and the fact that her 
son had proved victorious, had insisted upon hav- 
ing Mercy with her again, for a few weeks, that 
so they might grow accustomed to each other's 
ways, and talk over the pleasant event together. 
And Mercy was enjoying the fleeting moments 
with all the capacity of youth for enjovment,when 
Mr. Pontefract was summoned away on urgent 
business. He was to depart on the morrow, and 
as they said their last words in the moon-lighted 
music-room, with the last chords of Beethoven's 
Sonata still vibrating in the air, Mercy felt like 
one iu a delicious dream—felt that greater hap- 
piness had been granted her than she had dared 
to desire, that not one woman in « thousand was 
w content, so blessed as she ! 

She recalled that evening, only one weck later, 
and could have wished that then and there, lean- 
ing on her lover's arm, believing in him, loving 
him—that then time had ceased for her, and 
eternity had petrified her love and faith, that they 
might suffer no further change for evermore. 

‘The night had set in cheerlessly, with great 
gusts of wind and rain tapping at the windows 
and twisting the naked boughs without. Mercy, 
sitting alone in the library, was wishing that her 
lover might suddenly enter, throwing open the 
doors with a cheery nvixe, as was his wont, bring- 
ing with bim a perfume of frosty air: the house 
was so still without him—like a great lonely ruin 
haunted with sweet ghosts of thought and mem- 
ory—the guests were so commonplace. Mrs. 
Pontefract had gone to bed with # headache, 
and the servants were just lighting the gas in 
the hall, when some one tapped gently at the 
library door. P : 

“Oh, it is you, Meg?” said Mercy, starting 
reluctantly from her reverie before the Hlickering 
blazeon the hearth. ‘* In Mrs. Pontefract worse ? 
Would she like me to gu to her?” 

** Not that, miss,” returned Meg, shyly. ‘‘It's 
sonnd asleep that she is, miss. It's something 
I'd be after saying to ye meself.” 

“Yes?” suid Mercy, turning up the gas. 

“It's something,” pursued Meg, ‘that Jacob, 
the coachman, minded me to tell ve;” and here 
Meg colored and paused, for Jucob was known 
to be sweet on pretty Meg. 

‘* Yen?” reiterated Mercy, hardly curious. 

“It's something he found this morning in the 
breast pocket of his best coat, miss; he'd have 
give it to the master, but you're most the same 
now, he says, and the musteraway. Mr. Ponte- 
fract gave him the coat, miss, you see, and it 
was almost as good as new, saving a rent in the 
sleeve of it; and Jacob he hasn't wore the coat 
bat once since it was give to him, and that was 
at his sister's wedding, a month come Saturday 
week, when he hadn't no occasion to use the 
breast pocket, his mind was so took up with the 
merry-making. So it was only this morning, as 
I was a-saying, that he put in his hand, and, 
says he, he says, ‘Here's something master's 
clean forgot; take it up to the mistress, Meg;’ 
and as the mistress w:< sound asleep, I took it 
upon me to bring it to vou, miss. Of course,” 
she added, apologetically, ‘Mr. Pontefract 
wouldn't bo so like to miss it, and the 'riginal 
here: Jeastways so Jacob says :” and then Meg 
placed small parcel un the library table, and 
went ont, 

Mercy left it undisturbed for a few moments. 
“*Tdont know as it is my business,” she thought, 
“*though one would suppose that Jacob had 
found a gold mine ;” and then, from sheer des- 
peration and ennui, she took up the parcel, tore 
off the ragged envelope in which it was wrapped, 
and pansed, stunned and affrighted, before a 
tiny gold locket, disclosing a picture of herself — 
the little ‘‘keepsake” she bad sent to Clovis 
Devonshire by Mr. Owen! How had it come 
into the possession of Mr. Pontefract? What 
‘*keepsake,” then, had Mr. Devonshire received 
| and acknowledged? She saw all the treachery, all” 
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the cruel fraud, in a flash. Mr. Pontefract had 
found the ring, and had substituted it for the 
picture in the parce! she had delivered to his 
care; and as a murderer sometimes retains about 
him, by some strange fatality, the very thing 
that will secure his conviction, so Mr. Ponte- 
fract had retained her picture, because he could 
not bring himself to destroy the image of her he 
loved. 

What should any reasonable woman have 
done under the circumstances? Should she 
have written to Mr. Devonshire and explained ? 
But Mercy had loved Mr. Pontetract, and one 
can not forget in the twinkling of aneye. And 
then, what if Mr. Devonshire had followed her 
example und loved again? ‘I'herefore she chose 
the hardest way—she waited. And one tine 
spring day, a whole year later, he came in, like 
a son of the house, and straight to where Mercy 
sat at work. 

‘*T am a little later than I thought to be,” he 
said. ‘Shall I come in, Mercy ?” 

**Mr. Devonshire!" she cried, stretching out 
her hands, aud withdrawing them as instantly. 
** You have come back becuuse—because—” 

“* Because I love you, Mercy; because some 
one has lately been xo kind as to write me 
word how a certain ring having dropped into a 
well was found by my rival, and dispatched to 
ime in the place of a very lovely picture which 
had been promised. Mercy, I said truly when 
I wrote you that I should intrust my ring to no 
other mortal, 1 have brought it back to you, 
dear; will yun wear it aguin?” 

** And yon will trust it to me?” 

“With all my heart!” 

** And the letier, Clovis?” she asked, one day ; 
“* you never tuld me who enlightened you? Was 
it my aunt?” 

“*{t was not your aunt, love. Mercy, dear, 
the letter was a contrite confession, aud it was 
signed * Francis Pontetract.’" 




























































SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


L. 1s curious to ohserve—and yet it is alto- 
gether a natural sequence—trow some special 
event arouses, with sudden impetuosity, all our 
slumbering interest in a country or people that 
had previously been to us only like other coun- 
tries and people, The advent of Prince Alexis 
has invested Russian history with a charm hith- 
erto unknown, especially among those to whom 
facta always seem dry. There will never be a 
tore fuvorable time than now to remind such 
that the Russian empire includes an arca of 
7,862,563 square miles. European Russia has a 
population of 61,325,823; Government of Cau- 
causus, 4,157,917; Siberia, 4,625,600; Kingdom 
of Poland, 5,100,000; Grand Duchy of Finland, 
1,798,909—making a total of 77,008,448 inhabit- 
ants. Within the circuit of the Russian empire 
are more than a bundred tribes, speaking as 
many different languages; but most of these 
live on the fronticrs of the country, the Rus- 
sians proper inhabiting the Interior. Io Russia 
the emperor's will is law, but the administration 
of the empire is Intrusted to four great councils. 
The commercial Intercourse of Russia is chictly 
with Prussia, Great Britain, and France, though 
Avia and China come Iu for @ stare. The chief 
trading ports are St. Petersburg and Riga, on the 
Baltic; Archangel, on the White Sea; Odesra, 
on the Black Sea; Taganrog, on the Sea of Azof; 
and Astrakhan and “Haku, on the Cusplan Sea. 
Moscow Is the principal entrepét of the interior 
commerce of the empire. The czar is now mak- 
ing earnest efforts to promote the cause of edu- 
cation among his people. Much progress has 
been made within the lust quarter of a century; 
still, among the common people, education is 
very deticient. The number of school-attending 
children is stated to be us one to HU. In 1865 
there were in Russia 328 periodical papers, of 
which 143 were published in St. Petersburg. 





Professor Agassiz wus altogether correct when 
he told the teachers assembled in convention at 
Boston that he thought in public education 
“too much was made of the memory, und too 


A twenty-four-year-old American lady has 
ust been admitted to the dinity of Doctor of 


Medicine at Zurich, She pussed a brilliant ex- 
amination, which attracted a large audience. 











A Chicago lady, writing concerning the time 
immediately following the conflagration, says 
that people from other cities were in such nerv- 
ous baste did not stop to consider what 
was most needed, but sent every thing they 
could lay their hands on—ball dresses, theatrical 
costumes, white vests, and lavender gloves, piled 
in with homespun jeans.‘ Owly Boston, never 
in her intellectual pride impulsive, telegraphed 
to know what was moet needed , and what cle- 
gant clothing the noble citizens of the Hub sent 
when they received the answer, ‘Every ning * 
One dear old lady sent some brocade silks, made 




















in the style of 1700, with immense sleeves puffed 
out with cider-down, and short waists with big 
They are really too precious to give 
away. We will have tableaux in the stiarels thie 


puffs. 


winter for the benetit of the sufferers, 
them in that way.” 


i id 
It is not enough, in this hurrying age, to sen 
little folks to school as soon as they con fairly 
speak and safely walk, and stuff them witty book: 
learning till their little beads whirl and scur 
The very latest style suggcsted is the infu 


of scientific instruction into the minds of babes 


through the medium of nursery rhymes! 


example : 
x “Sing a cong of acids, 
Base and alkali— 
Four-and-twenty gases 
Baked into a ple; 
When the pie was opened, 
Wonderful to say, 
Oxygen and nitrogen 
th flew away. 


The initials D. C., after Washington, are now 


understood to mean “Dirty City. For two 


three months past the inhabitants of the capi: 


tal have been “mending their ways ;’’ an 
umount of mud, luose paving-stunes, 


second- 


8i5 


hand bricks, and miscellaneous rubbish devel- 
oped along the streets by the progress of im- 
provement is fearful to the pedestrian. But 
the city enjoys tine fall weather, and is rapidly 
filling up with visitors. The streets will soon 
be in better order than ever before; and there 
are general anticipations of an unusually pleas- 
aut season. 





The bell worn by the cow that kicked over 
the lamp that set tire to Chicago ts on exhibi- 
tion at sixty-one different places in that city— 
ab Icast su says a Chicazo local, 











The day before Thank: 
of that time-bonored fest 
vance of his proper time, V 
pearance in New York. Little tolks shouted and 
old folks shivered, to sce the whitened ground 
and fecl the whistling wind. Skates and over- 
coats, sleds and flannels, little shovels and big 
ones, were equally tn demand, Perhaps this 
cold day, coming jnst before the national Tur- 
key-day, was a fortunate reminder to those who 
lacked nothing comfurtable that thousands in 
our great city would be thankful for a gift of 
food, fuel, or clothing. Bat New York is ever 
open-handed—and the Thankagiving of this year 
was no exception to those of past ycurs in chur- 
itable donations. 


ving, as a forerunner 
al, and a little in ad- 
inter made his ap- 

















Russia should be a healthy country. It has 
only 10,000 doctors, which is about one to T1R2 
persons, In some districts, if a physician is 
wanted, a day's journcy muct be performed to 
reach one, 





While the flames were devouring the North 
Side of Chie slergyman met a bewildered 
young man AV ec. Where am 
Ty? he asked. urmed, he said, 
“Well, 've been married three weeks; I don't 
know where my wife ia; but if 
is the Lord's will: let ber go.” 
started, 


















And off hp 





There should be a city ordinance against 
throwing fruit skins upon the sidewalks. How 
many broken limbs and lame backs are due to 
bite of apple, orange, and bavana skins Is nut 
generally known. 





A correspondent of the Milwaukee Wisconsin, 
who has been traveling through the burned re- 
gions of Wisconsin, says that 400 syuare miles 
are utterly devastated in the country from Brown 
County to Big Sturgeon Bay. Atleast 400 farms 
in this tornado section alone are left desolute— 
stripped of every improvement. Fences, burns, 
dwellings, implementa, furniture, wagons, har- 
nd crops all went up ina“ whirlwind of 
It will take thirty years, in thut cold, hand 
il, for their timber to prow nuin, In the ag- 

regute their loxscs must foot up to $1000 a 
fimlly. In the Belgian settlement on Red River 
sixty-two families were burned out in a row, 
Not a house, not a shed, not a coop—not one 
fence rail left upon another. The families hud 
fled, almost naked aud breathless, to the few 
cabins on the outskirts that were saved, 














The olive crop of the Mediterranean countries 
has been seriously injured by the protracted 
drought, Substitutes for salad oil will be iu 
demand, 





It so chanced that there was a wedding ina 
Broadway church on the day of the Grand Duke's 
arrival—tor even dukes ean not keep people from 
marrying. But to invited guerts and lookers- 
on a live prince was a rarer sight than even a 
“happy conple.” So they only waited for the 
bride to walk up the isle, when, leaving the 
bridal party to the tender mercies of the clergy- 
man, they rushed into the strect In time to see 
the procession and him it delighted to honor, 








Amidst the pathetic scenes which were wit- 
nessed in the churches which were made places: 
of refuge for the C' o sufferers there wero 
some curious Incidents. A lady who assisted in 
ministering to the homeless observed, in one 
corner of a church of refuge, a German woman. 
with nine children of all sizes, She inquired, 

* Where is your husband 9" 

“Ach, Gott in himmel! T took the children 
and he took the feather-bed, and he was so slow 
LT think he got burned up mit the feather-bed, 
There was no water, and all the men on the 
North Side drinked beer and whisky, and then 
they could not yo fast. If Thad taken the 
feather-bed mincsclf, now I would have it.” 

“Yea; but you should be thunkful that you 
have all your children,” It was suggested. 

“At what can do mit the children mitout 
a feather-bed 2” she asked, in astonishment, 

Incendiary fires in the neighborhood of Mos- 
cow continue to be reported. The flames have 
been raging extensively in the fore 3 and in 
certain towns churches, warehouses, and hun- 
dreds of houses have been consumed, besides 
immense quantities of merchandise. 

“Mamma,” said o Httle girl the other day, 
while passing through Fulton Market, “ what 
Jace is thie? It looks like a great hen-hous 
We think the criticism just aud suggestive, 
Many respectable hen-houses are far cleaner than 
are some parts of our great Fulton Market, 














ital business hand. He examines 


a A 
eee ihe a thinking of purchasing, and then 
says: “Well, FN look around, and if I don't 


n that sults me’ better, PN call 
ea take we Not long ago Pitts suid to hin 
aif, *1am getting rather “long in years, and 
seltys Pil get married.” His business quulltics 
Gemaldn’t let him wait; so, calling upon a lady 
friend, he opened the co 
that he would like to ki i 

about his getting marricd. 

she replied, “tl 
go very greatly in 
it with yourself. 


” 


interested, and I 
“But,” says 





nversation by remarking, 
now what she thought 
“Oh, Mr, Pitts, s 
affair in which Lam no! 
hat is an Heh Te Tears 
its, Hyou 
will you marry 


interested; f gicl, will you vOrey 
xt young lady blus y : 
ted and iipally, a8 Pitts was very well te. oo ae 
tated, jrid, and morally and financially o: oo 
the ding in society, ee ae bien As Fen, 
or the matter-of-fact ta responded, Ta “and, 


upon ©) ani 
well, TM look ine better than you, rl © 
body 


Fig. 1.—Daress Car or ‘TvLLe axnp Flowers. 


This cap is 


made of black tulle and white lace, and is trimmed with black 
silk ribbon and white flowers with long drooping sprays. The 
crown of the cap is made of a double layer of black stiff lace and 


covered 
Fig. 








vire from Fig. 56, Supplement. 
—Brows Ve .vet Bonnet. 


On the front of this bonnet is a row 


of loops of brown gros grain ribbon 


three inches wide, covered each by 


loops of black tulle anc 
‘The tulle loops, however, / 
“are not made separately, ee 
hut of a-single strip ten 


Fig. 1.—Dress Car 
oF Lack anp Frowers, 














For pattern see Supplement, N XS a 
No. XXL, F 

Fig. 2.—Brown Verver Boxset \: 
[See Frame on Page & = == 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 54 and 65. 


Figs. 8 and 4.—iiLack VeLver Boxxet with Revers.—[(See Frame on 1’. 812. j 





For pattern sce Supplement, No. X1TX., Figs 52 and 58. 
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inches wide, which is edged with lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. One end of this strip is fastened on the left side of the bon- 
net, and extends in the form of a long band to the back edge of 
the bonnet, where it is arranged in a standing loop, and left to 
hang sixteen inches long in the back ; the end of the strip is sloped 
off (see illustration). n the right side of the bonnet, extending 
to the middle of the back, is a piece of gros grain ribbon, slight- 
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7 == 
ly rounded, the ends of which hang half a yard long in the back. 
‘The stitches that fasten the tulle loop on the back of the bonnes 
are covered with a pleated band of brown velvet. The Strings are 
of brown ribbon thirty-one inches long. The remaining trim. 
ming consists of brown velvet flowers and leaves. A rnche of 
black lace is set inside of the bonnet on the front edge. For the 
frame of the bonnet (see page 812) cut of a double layer of white 
stiff lace one piece from Fig. 54, Sapple. 
ment, arrange the front in one piece from, 
\ Fig. 55, Supplement, with white covered 
wire, then cover the front, formed of wie 
xX only, with a double’ layer of 
gathered white cotton lace, Sey 
up the’ pleats indicated on Fj, 
54, sew wire on the edge ang 
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Fig. 5.—Oury Guw 

Vetver Rouxp Hu 
Fig. 6.—Brack Vaaret 

Har.—[See Frame on Page S!f. 


For pattern see 
No. XVIIL, Figs $0 and ol. 


Fig. 7.—Royaty Vetver Rounp Har.—{See Frame on Page 812.) 


For pattern eee Supplement, No. XVII, Figs 47-49. 


Fics, 1-7,—LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS, HATS, AND CAPS. 
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GoLogs-saows Porum Sort wity Vatvet Trimmisa, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Fign. 49-46. 


Fig. 1.—Otrve Greex Clora Manrecet.—Back. 
For pattern and descriotion eee Sapnlement, No. XV.. Fign 89-41. 
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along the dotted line given 
on Fig. 54, join this part 
with the front according 
to the corresponding fig- 
ures, bend the frame in the 
shape shown by the illus- 
tration, and bind it all 
around with a bias strip of 
Swiss muslin. Cover the 
frame with velvet, and bind 
the front edge with a bias 
strip of the same; this 
binding must be a quarter 
of an inch wide on the out- 
side, and an inch and a 

uarter wide on the inside. 

ine with white marceline. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Biack 
Vecvet Bonnet witn 
Revers. ‘This bonnet is 
trimmed with a black tulle 
scarf and white flowers 
with long drooping sprays. 
Black . velvet strings 
Make the frame for the 
bonnet (see page 812) of 
a double layer of white 
stiff lace and covered wire 
from Figs. 52 and 58, Sup- 
plement. Cover the frame 
smoothly with velvet, and 
bind the revers on the 
outer edge with velvet half 
an inch wide. Along the 
back edge of the bonnet 
set a piece of pleated black 
velvet ribbon three inches 
wide, the ends of which 
form strings seven-eighths 
of a yard Jong. On the 
middle of the back edge 
set the pleated end of a 
scarf of black figured tulle 
8 yard and a quarter long 
and half a yard wide, 
which is edged all around 
with black lace an inch 
wide. Wind the scarf 
about the bonnet, and fust- 
en it on the back so that 
the other end hangs down 
abont five-eighths of a 
yard long in the back. 
Finish with loops and ends 
of black velvet ribbon and 
flowers, and a ruche of 
pleated black lace. : 

Fig. 5.—Otve Gaeex 
Verver Rouxp Hart. 
This hat is trimmed, as 
shown by the illustrat 
with a standing ruffle 
olive green gros grain, the 
seam of which Is covered 
by a roll of velvet. ‘The 
remaining trimming con- 
sists of gros grain | 
and ends, a black tulle 
scarf edged with lace, a 
tuft of white heron feath- 
ers, and a bird. 

Fig. 6.—Bracx Ven- 
vet Rounp Hat. The 
trimming for this hat con- 
sists of a wreath of small 
black ostrich feathers, a 
bow of black velvet, a 
scarf a yard long and half 
a yard wide edged with 
lace, and a red rose with 
clusters of black elder-ber- 
ries. The flowers are part- 
ly hidden by the scarf. 
on the back of the hat set 
8 piece of black velvet rib- 
bon, which is left to hang 
down there as long as the 
scarf. Make the frame 
of the hat (see page 812) 
of a double layer of white 
stiff lace and covered wire 
from Figs. 50 and 51, 
Suppl., each in one piece. 

Fig. 7.—Rovar Vev- 
ver Rovxp Hat. This 
hat is made of gray royale 
velvet. The revers is cov- 
ered with a bias piece of 
gray velvet. On the up- 
per cdge of the hat set a 
piece of gray gros grain 
ribbon, doubled sin the 
middle s@ as to form hang- 
ing ends in the back, one 
three-quarters of a yard 
and the other a aut and 
aneighth long. Bothends 
are fringed out four inches 
wide, and knotted in tas- 


‘sels as shown by the illus- 


tration. Sew the longer 
end of the ribbon, at the 
distance of half a yard 
from the fringed end, to 
the inner edge on the back 
of the hat, so that the up- 
per part of this ribbon 
forms a loop. On the 
right side of the hat fasten 
several ribbon loops, a 
tuft of white heron feath- 
ers, and a bird, and on the 
back set a black ostrich 
feather. The frame of 
the hat (see 812) is 
made of a double layer of 
white stiff lace and cover- 
ed wire from Figs. 47-49, 
Supplement. 








Biack Gros Gran Strr wits Yetvet Tananxo, 
For pattern see description im Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Otrve Green Cota ME ese Tae Al, 
For pattern and description eee Supplement, 








PORT-FOLIO FOR MUSIC, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 59. 


Port-folio for Music, etc. 

Tuts port-folio is made of thick cigar-box 
boards, and is trimmed with dark brown car- 
riage leather, and tied with brown silk ribbons. 
‘Take two cigar-box boards eleven inches and a 
quarter wide and seventeen inches long. On the 
outer edge of these boards paste a strip of car- 
riage leather an inch wide, which overlaps the 
under side half its width. Cnt a slit in each side 
at a distance of an inch and a quarter from the 
edge and four inches from each end, and through 
these slits draw the strings in such a manner as 
to fasten the boards together. ‘Transfer the de- 
sign given on Fig. 59, Supplement, to thick pa- 
per, paste the latter on the under side of a piece 
of carriage leather of the requisite size, cut out 
the carriage leather along the edges indicated, 
and paste the trimming on the port-folio. Work 
the figure on the middle of the port-folio as shown 
by the illustration; one of the corner figures, 
however, may be substituted for this. To make 
the design figures glazed paper may be used in- 
stead of carriage leather. Pasteboard and silk 
may be used instead of the cigar-box boards. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuog or “Lany AvpiEy’s Szorgt,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
STOLEN HOURS. 


Miss GRaNGER's portrait was finished, and 
the baby-picture—a chubby blue-eyed cherub at 
play on a bank of primroses, with a yellow-ham- 
mer perched on a blossoming blackthorn above 
his head, and just a glimpse of blue April sky 
beyond; a dainty little study of color, in which 
the painter had surpassed himself—was making 
rapid progress, to the young mother’s intense de- 
light. Very soon Mr. Austin would have no 
longer the privilege of coming every other day to 
the Bue de Morny. Daniel Granger had de- 
clined sitting for his portrait. 

“T did it once,” he said. ‘*The Bradford 
people insisted upon making me a present of my 
own likeness, life-size, with my brown cob, Pe- 
ter Pindar, standing beside me. I was obliged 
to hang the picture in the hall at Arden—those 
good fellows would have been wounded if I 
hadn't given it a prominent position ; but that 
great shining brown cob plays the mischief with 
my finest Velasquez, a portrait of Don Carlos 
Baltazar, in white satin slashed with crimson. 
No; [ like your easy, dashing style very much, 
Mr. Austin; but one portrait in a lifetime is 
quite enough for me.” 

As the Granger family became more accli- 
matized, as it were, Clarissa found herself with 
more time at her disposal. Sophia had attached 
herself to a little clique of English ladies, and 
had her own engagements and her separate in- 
terests. Clarissa’s friends were, for the most 
part, Frenchwomen, whom she had known in 
Loridon, or to whom she had been introduced by 
Lady Laura. Mr, Granger had his own set, 
and spent his afternoons agreeably enough, 
drinking _soda-water, reading Galignani, and 
talking commerce or politics with his.compeers 
at the most respectable café on the boulevards. 
Being free, therefore, to dispose of her after- 
noons, Clarissa, when Lovel’s picture was finish- 
ed, went naturally to the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard. Having once taken her servants there, she 
hind no farther scruples. 

**'rhey will think I come to see a dress-maker,” 
she said to herself. But in this she did not give 
those domestic officers credit for the sharpness of 
their class. Before she had been three times to 
her brother's. lodgings, John Thomas, the foot- 
min, had contrived—despite his utter ignorance 
of the French tongue—to discover who were the 
ocenpants of No. 7, and had ascertained that 
Mr. Austin, the painter, was one of them. - 

** Who'd have thought of her coming to see 
that chap Hostin ?” said John Thomas to the 
coachman, ‘*‘That’s a rum start, ain't it?” 

‘* Life is made up of rum starts, John Thom- 
as,” replied the coachman, sententiously. ‘Is 
there a Mrs. Hostin, do you know ?” 

“Yes, he’s got a wife. I found that out 


from the porter, though the blessed old buffer 
can’t speak any thing but his French gibberish. 
* Madame ?’ I said, bawling into his stupid old 

._ ‘*Mossoo and Madame Hostin ? compren- 
ny ?’ and he says, ‘ Ya-ase,’ and then bursts out 
laughing, amd looks as proud as a hen that’s just 
laid a hegg—‘ ya-ase, mossoo et madame.’ ” 

George Fairfax and Clarissa met very fre- 
quently after that ball at the embassy. It hap- 
pened that they knew the same people; Mr. 
Fairfax, indeed, knew every one worth knowing 
in Paris ; and he seemed to have grown sudden- 
ly fond of respectable society, going every where 
in the hope of meeting Mrs. Granger, and rarely 
staying long any wifere if he did not meet her. 
There were those who observed this peculiarity 
in his movements, and shrugged their shoulders 
significantly. 1t was to be expected, of course, 
said this butterfly section of humanity: a beau- 
tiful young woman, married to a man old enough 
to be her father, would naturally have some one 
interested in her. 

Sometimes Clarissa met George Fairfax in her 
brother's painting-room ; so often, indeed, that 
she scarcely cared to keep an account of these 
meetings. Austin knew a good many clever, 
agreeable Americans and Frenchmen, and his 
room was a pleasant lounge for idle young men, 
with some interest in art, and plenty to say upon 
every subject in the universe. If there were 
strangers in the painting-room when Mrs. 
Granger came to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
she remained in the little salon, talking to her 
sister-in-law and the two precocious nephews ; 
but it happened generally that George Fairfax, 
by sofne mysterious means, became aware of her 
presence, and one of the folding-doors would 
open presently, and the tall figure appear. 

«Those fellows have fairly smoked me out, 
Mrs. Austin,” he would say.—‘‘ Ah, how do you 
do, Mrs. Granger? I hope you'll excuse an: 
odor of Victorias and Partagas I may bring with 
me. Your brother's Yankee friends smoke like 
so many peripatetic furnaces.” 

And then he would plant himself against a 
corner of the mantel-piece, and remain a fixture 
till Clarissa departed. It was half an hour's 
talk that was almost a téte-&-téte—Bessie Lov- 
el counted for so little between those two. Half. 
an hour of dangerous happiness, which made all 
the rest of Mrs. Grangor's life seem dull and col- 
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orless ; the thought of which even came between 
her and her child. 

Sometimes she resolved that she would go no 
more to that shabby street on the ‘ Surre: 


.| side ;” but the resolve was always broken. Ei- 


ther Austin had asked her to come for some 
special reason, or the poor little wife had begged 
some favor of her, which required personal at- 
tention : there was always something. 

Those were pleasant afternoons, when the 
painting-room was empty of strangers, and Cla- 
rissa sat in a low chair by the fire, while George 
Fairfax and her brother talked. Austin was 
never so brilliant as in George’s company ; the 
two men suited each other, had lived in the same 
world, and loved the same things. ‘They talked 
of all things in heaven and earth, touching light- 
ly upon all, and with a careless kind of eloquence 
that had an especial fascination for the listener. 
It seemed as if she had scarcely lived in the dull 
interval between those charmed days at Hale 
Castle and these hours of perilous delight ; as if 
she had been half stifled by the atmosphere of 
common-sense which had pervaded her existence 
—crushed and borne down by the weight of Dan- 
iel Granger's sober companionship. This was 
fairy-land—a region of enchantment, full of bright 
thoughts and pleasant fancies ; that a dismal lev- 
el drill-ground, upon which all the world marched 
in solid squares, to the monotonous cry of a ser- 
geant-major’s word of command. One may ride 
through a world of weariness in a barouche-and- 
pair. Clarissa had not found her husband's 
wealth by any means a perennial source of hap- 
piness, nor even the possession of Arden an un- 
failing consolation. 

It was strange how this untidy painting-room 
of Austin’s, with its tawdry, dilapidated furni- 
ture—all of which had struck her with a sense 
of shabbiness and dreariness at first—had grown 
to possess acharmforher. In the winter gloam- 
ing, when the low wood fire glowed redly on the 
hearth, and made a flickering light upon the 
walls, the room had a certain picturesque aspect. 
The bulky Flemish cabinets, with their coarse 
florid carving, stood boldly out from the back- 
ground, with red gleams from the fire reflected 
on chubby cherub heads and medieval monsters. 
‘The faded curtains lost their look of poverty, 
and had only the sombre air of age ; an old brass 
chandelier of the Louis Quatorze period, which 
Austin had hung in the centre of his room, flash- 
ed and glitteredsin the uncertain light ; and those 
two figures—one leaning against the mantel- 
piece, the other prowling restlessly to and fro as 
he talked, carrying a mahl-stick, which he waved 
ever and anon like the rod of a magician—com- 
pleted the picture. It was a glimpse of the be- 
hind-the-scenes in the great world of art, a peep 
into Bohemia ; and oh, how much brighter a re- 
gion it seemed to Clarissa than that well-regu- 
lated world in which she dined every day at the 
same hour, wish four solemn men watching the 
banquet, and’ wound up always with the same 
dismal quarter of an hour's sitting in state at 
desvert ! ° 

Those stolen hours in Austin’s painting-room 
had too keen a fascination for her. Aguin and 
again she told herself that she would come no 
more, and yet she came. She was so secure of 
her own integrity, so fenced and defended by 
womanly pride, that she argued with herself 
there could be neither sin nur danger in these 
happy respites from the commonplace dreariness 
of her life. And yet, so inconsistent is human 
nature, there were times when this woman flung 
herself upon the ground beside her baby’s crib, 
and prayed God to pardon her iniquities. 

Austin was much too careless to be conscious 
of his sister’s danger. George Fairfax had made 
an afternoon lounge of his rooms in the pre- 
vious winter ; it was no new thing for him to 
come there three or four times a week, arid Aus- 
tin did not for a moment suspect that Clarissa’s 
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occasional presence had any thing to do with 
these visits. 

When the three portraits were finished, Mr. 
Granger expressed himself highly content with 
them, and gave Austin Lovel a check for three 
hundred pounds; a sum which, in the painter's 
own words, ought to have set him upon his legs. 
Unhappily, Austin’s legs, from a financial point 
of view, attorded only the most insecure basis— 
were always slipping away from him, in fact. 
Three handred pounds in solid cash did not suf- 
fice for even his most pressing needs. He saw 
nothing before him but the necessity of an igno- 
minious flight from Paris. It was only a ques- 
tion of when and where he should fly ; there was 
No question as to the fact. on 

He did not care to tell Clarissa this, however. 
It would be time enough when the thing was done, 
or just about to be done. All his life he had been 
in the habit of shirking unpleasant subjects, and 
he meant to shirk this as long as he could. He 
might have borrowed money of George Fairfax, 
no doubt ; but, unfortunately, he was already in 
that gentleman's debt fur money borrowed dur- 
ing the previous winter; so he scarcely cared to 
make any new appeal in that quarter. 

So the unsubstantial Bohemian existence went 
on; and to Clarissa, for whom this Bohemian 
was an utterly new world, it seemed the only life 
worth living. Her brother had been pleased to 
discover the ripening of her artistic powers, and 
had given her some rough-and-ready lessons in 
the art she loved so well. Sometimes, on a bright 
wintry morning, when Mr. Granger was engaged 
out-of-doors, she brought her port-folio to the 
Rue du Chevalier Bayard, and painted there for 
an hour or so. At first this had been a secure 
hour for unreserved talk with her brother; but 
after she had been there two or three mornings 
in this way, Mr. Fairfax seemed mysteriously 
aware of her movements, and happened to drop 
in while she was taking her lesson. 

It is not to be supposed that Clarissa could be 
so much away from home without attracting the 
attention of Miss Granger. Whether that young 
lady was at home or abroad, she contrived to 
keep herself always well informed as to the move- 
ments of her step-mother. She speculated and 
wondered and puzzled herself a good deal about 
these frequent outings; and finding Clarissa sin- 
gularly reticent apon the subject, grew daily more 
curious and suspicious, until at last she could 
endure the burden of this perplexity no longer 
withont some relief in words, and was fain to 
take the judicious Warman into her confidence. 

“* Has Mrs. Granger been out again this after- 
noon, Warman?” she asked, one evening, when 
the handmaiden was dressing her hair for dinner. 

“Yes, miss. ‘he carriage came home just 
now. Iheardit. Mrs. Granger went out almost 
directly after you did.” 

“*I wonder she can care to waste so much time 
in calls,” said Sophia. 

“Yes, miss, it is odd; and almost always the 
same place, too, as you may say. But I suppose 
Mrs. Granger was intimate with Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin before her marriage.” 

“Mr. and Mrs, Austin! What do you mean, 
‘Warman ?” 

“*Lor’, miss, I thonght you would ktiow where 
she went, as a matter of course. It seems only 
nataral you should. I’ve heard Jarvis mention 
it at supper. Jarvis has his meals at our table, 
you know, miss. ‘We've been to the Rue 
du Cavalier Barnard again to-day,’ he says, 
‘which I suppose is French for Barnard’s Inn. 
Missus and them Austins must be very thick.’ 
Jarvis has no manners, you know, miss; and 
that’s just his uncultivated way of speaking. 
But from what I’ve heard him remark, I’m sure 
Mrs. Granger goes to call upon the Austins as 
much as three times a week, and seldom stops 
leas than an hour.” 

A deadly coldness had crept over Sophia 
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Granger—a cold, blank feeling, which had never 
come upon her until that moment. He had a 
wife, then, that dashing young painter with the 
brilliant brown eyes—the only man who had ever 
aroused the faintest interest in her well-regulated 
soul. He was married, and any vague day-dream 
witb which she had interwoven his image was the 
merest delusion and phantasmagoria. She was 
unspeakably angry with hereelf for this unworthy 
weakness. A painter, a person paid by her fa- 
ther, something less than a curate—if it was pos- 
sible for any creature to seem less than Mr. ‘I'il- 
lott in Sophia's estimation. He was a married 
man—a base impostor, who had sailed under 
false colors—a very pirate. All those graceful, 
airy compliments, those delicate attentions, which 
had exercised such a subtle influence over her 
narrow mind—had, indeed, awakened in her 
something that was almost sentiment — were 
worse than meaninglexs, were the wiles of an 
adventurer trading on her folly. 

‘*He wanted to paint papa’s picture,” she 
thought, ‘‘and I suppose he functed my influ- 
ence might help him.” 

But what of Clarissa’s visits to the painter's 
lodgings? What possible reason could she have 
for going there? Miss Granger's suspicions were 
shapeless and intangible as yet, but she did scx- 
pect. More than once—many times, in fact— 
during the painting of the portrait she had xeen, 
or had imagined she could gee, signs and tokens 
of a closer intimacy between the painter and her 
father's wife than was warranted by their ostensi- 
ble acquaintance. The circumstances were slight 
enough in themselves, bat these fragile links, 
welded together, made a chain which would have 
heen good enough evidence in a criminal court, 
skillfully handled by an Old Bailey lawyer. 
Sophia Granger racked her brains to account for 
this suspected intimacy. When and whefe had 
these two been friends, lovers perhaps? Mr. 
Austin had been away from England for man 
years, if his own statement were to be believed. 
Jt must have been abroad, therefore, that Cla- 
rissa bad known him—in her echool-days. He 
had been drawing-master, perhaps, in the semi- 
nary at Belforét, What more likely? 

Miss Granger cherished the peculiar British 
idea of all foreign schools, that they were more 
or less sinks of iniquity. A flirtation between 
drawing-master and pupil would be a small thing 
in such a pernicious atmosphere. Even amidst 
the Arcadian innocence of native academies such 
weeds have flourished. This flirtation, springing 
up in foreign soil, woold be, of course, ten times 
more desperate, secret—Jesuitical, in fact—than 
ny parely English product. 

‘es, Miss Granger decided at the end of every 
silent debate in which she argued this question 
with herself—yes, that was the word of the enig- 
ma. These two had been lovers in the days that 
were gone; and meeting again, both married, 
they were more than half lovers mill. 

larissa made some excuse to see her old ad- 
mirer frequently. She was taking lessons in 
painting, perhape—Miss Granger observed that 
she painted more than usual lately—merely for 
the sake of seeing him. 

And how abeut George Fairfax? Well, that 
flirtation, of course, was of later date, and a less 
serious affair. Jealousy—a new kind of jealousy, 
more bitter even than that which she had felt when 
Clarissa came between her and her father—sharp- 
ened Miss Granger's suspicions in this case. She 
was jealous even of that supposed flirtation at 
Belforét four or five years ago. She was an; 
with Clarissa for having once possessed this man's 
heart; ready to suspect her of any baseness in the 
past, any treason in the present, 

The Grangers were at Madame Caballero’s two 
or three evenings after this revelation of War- 
man’s, and Sophia had an opportunity of glean- 
ing some scraps of information from the good- 
natured little lion-huntresa, Madame had been 
asking her if Mr. Austin’s portraits had been a 
success, 

“Yes; papa thinks they are excellent, and 
talks about having them exhibited in the salon. 
Mr. Austin is really very clever. Do you know, 
T was not aware that he was married till the 
other day ?” Sophia added, with a careless air. 

“Indeed! Yes, there 1s # wife, | understand ; 
but she never goes into society ; no one hears of 
her. For my part, | think him charmiug.” 

** Hax he been Jong in Paris?” 

Madame Caballero -liugged her shoulders. 
“+1 don't know,” she said. ‘* I have only known 
of his existence since Le became famous—in a 
small way—a very small way, of course. Ile 
exhibited some military sketches, which attract- 
ed the attention of a friend of mine, who talked 
to me about him. I said at once, ‘ Bring him, 
here. I can appreciate every order of genits, 

_ from Ary Scheffer to Gavarni.” ‘The youd man’ 
came, and I was delighted with him. I adinit- 
ted him among my intimates; and he insisted 
on painting the picture which your papa was 
good enongh to admire.” 

“Do you know bay he lived before he came 
into no'ice—if he ha ever been a drawing-mas- 
ter, for instance ?” 

“T know that he has given lessons. I have 
heard him complain of thé drudgery of teach- 
ing. 

‘Thix sustained Miss Granger's theory. It 

seemed so likely. No other hypothesis present- 
cd itself tv her mind. 

Day by day she watched and waited and spec- 
ulated, hearing of all Clarisaa’s movements from 
the obsequivus Warman, who took care to ques- 
tion Mrs. Granger's coachman in the course of 
conversation, in a pleasant casual manner, as te 
the places to which he had taken his mistress, 
She waited and made no sign. ‘T'here was tren- 
son going on, ‘The climax and explosion would 
come in time. 

In an while Clarissa seemed almost en- 
tirely free. Mr. Granger, after living for nearly 
fifty years of his life utterly unaficcted by femi- 


nine influence, was not a man to hang upon his 
wife's footsteps or to hold her bound to his side. 
If she had returned his affection with equal 
measure—if that sympathy for which he sighed 
in secret could have arisen between them—he 
might have been as devoted a slave as love could 
make an honest man. As it was, his married 
life at its best was a disappointment. Only in 
the fond hopes and airy visious which his son had 
inspired did he find the happiness he had dreamed 
ot when he first tried to win Clarissa for his wife. 
Here alone, in his love for his child, was there a 
pure and perfect joy. All other dreams ended 
in bitter waking. His wife had never loved bim, 
never would love him. She was grateful for his 
affection, obedient, submissive: her grace aud 
beauty gave him a reflected lustre in society. 
She way a creature to be proud of, and he was 
proud of ber; but she did not love him. And 
with this thonght there came always a sudden 
agony of jealonsy. If not him, what other had 
she loved? Whose image reigned in the heart 
so closely shut aguiust him? Who was that 
man, the mere memory of whom was more to 
her than the whole sum of her busband’s devo- 
tion? 





(to we CONTINUED NEXT ween.) 











OLD LETTERS. 

YY oexs persons frequently start in life with 

an impression that in futare years they will 
be glad to refer frequently to the records uf the 
past. With this laudable design they write di- 
aries, and keep all letters addr to them, 
The diary, which 1s simply a letter unaddressed, 
or addressed to one’s self at a distance of a few 
years, is naturally subject to the same cunditions 
as the letter of the more ordinary ty, Per- 
haps a few people still keep diaries of the old re- 
ligious type, devoted to the record of their spirit- 
ual development. ‘The diary, however, which 
deals with external facts is rapidly becoming an 
extinct variety of literature. We have not the 
necessary time or patience, and we are content 
to refer to files of newspapers, to annual regis- 
tera, or to some similar records for all the facts 
which we desire to know. Many persons, how- 
ever, still preserve piles of letters which are in- 
tended to discharge the same function. They 
carefully indorse them, tie them up in neat bun- 
dies, and consign them to some safe hiding- 
place, to which, as they vaguely imagine, it will 
be interesting to look back at some future pe- 
riod. Now so long as letters were really mod- 
els of composition, or might possibly aspire to 
that rank, there wasa sufficient motive for doing 
thin, The letters had an intrinsic value of their 
own; and it would have been a serious loss to 
literature if many of the collections which have 
been published had been ruthlessly destroyed as 
soon as received. But the propriety of preserv- 
ing letters must now be judged upon Jiterent 
grounds, Laying aside the business letters, 
which are necessarily preserved, and those in- 
creasingly rare specimens which occasionally pos- 
sess nome share of the old merit, is it not better 
to destroy the ordinary rank and file of our cor- 
respondence? Considered as mere raw material 
for future history, they are, generally speaking, 
superfluous, The danger to history of all kinds 
at the present day is leas in the scarcity than in 
the superabundance of materials, 

Few People, moreover, when they set about 
preserving letters, have an eye to the pussible bi- 
ographer of the future, They think only of their 
own gratification, and say to themselves, How 
plensant it will be when we are old to turn back 
to records of past friendships or of early triumphs 
and disappointments! ‘They put themselves in 
the attitude of the lotus eaters, dreaming and 
living again in memory with the old faces of 
their infancy. Such persons would do well to 
ask themselves one or two questions.- It is prob- 
ably true that in later years it is very pleasant at 
times to picture the scenes and the events with 
which we have ceased to be familiar. A man 
mast be unhappily constituted who does not oc- 
casionly fall into the frame of mind expressed in 
Gray's Ole, and indulge in a pleasing regret ut 
the thought of the playing fields and the antique 
towers, We think what fine, ingenuous lads we 
once were; how we enjoyed our sports and our 
studies; with what ardor we yearned for the 
days before us and the tumult of real life. What 
pleasant times, too we enjoyed when we first 
fancied ourselves men, and thought that the eves 
of the whole country were fixed upon the cliss- 
lists at the colleges! We can even persunde our- 

selves that there was nothing but enjoyment in 
the time of our first love-making, or of our en- 
trance into a profession. Such dreams of our 
old days are doubtless delightful. and it may be 
well to provide ourselves with the materials for 
exciting them. But there is 2 serious objection 
to the particular scheme of preserving letters. 
It always seems as if the pleasant letters were 
lost, and the dull ones preserved. If we ever do 
turn to our old correspondence, instead of leav- 
ing it in the dust of un ancient drawer, which is 
perhaps the ordinary result, our impression on 
turning over the authentic records is that we 
were stupider and duller than we could have pos- 
sibly conceived. ‘These letters, that should pre- 
serve the buoyant spirits of childhood or the san- 
guine antici ns of youth, are matter-of-fact 
scrawls, with, great deal about money, with 
much absurd grumbling over trifling evils, and 
with very little sentiment of any kind. Is it that 
lovers do not know how to put their best feelings 
into writing, or is it that, after all, the pleasant- 
Ness of such retrospects depends chietly upon a 
common illusion? We suspect that both rea- 
sons are applicable. Most letters, at any rate in 
these latter days, are very dry and stupid, and 
require to be supplemented by fresh recollections 
of the circumstances in order to make them tol- 
erable; and, moreover, the supposed happiness 
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of youth is in very great measure—though we 
need not ask how far—a popular saperstition. 
Probably no greater shock could be given to 
moet of us than if we could live over again one 
or two of those days which are colored 80 at- 
tractively by the mere lapec of time. So far as 
reading letters enables us to perform that feat, 
they had generally better be burned ; and so fur 
as they are extremely dull records even of the 
stupid things they commemorate, the case is still 
stronger. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LT. 1.—Three yards of ladies’ cloth arc required 
for asacque and cape. We can not tell you the number 
of yards of passementerie, as we do not knuw how you 
will trin ft, Twilled silk neck-ties are moet worn. 
Lace bows, either white or black, are worn at the 
throat over the colored tie. 

Guexx.—A Marguerite polonaise and flounced skirt 
is the etyle for velvet walking suite. Fur bands or 
bead passementerie with lace or fringe are the trim- 
mings. The skirt is faced with crinoline, and about 
two inches of the velvet should be turned up on the 
facing without a binding of braid. 

A. M. B.—Make your little girl's velveteen wrap a 
simple loose sacque, and trim with a bias gros grain 
band. We would not advise swan's-down for trim- 
ming. The brown plush should aleo be a racque. For 
trimming cut the edge in Gothic points, and finish with 
narrow fringe. - 

M. H.—For your short upper skirt make a wide 
apron front, with plain beck breadths very bonflant.— 
Read the article on gold-fish in a former number of the 
Bazar, 

Mas. J. M. Z.—Fur trimmings are very stylish, but 
are expensive, and can only be worn in the depth of 
winter. A single narrow band is more stylish than 
two bands or one broad band. If you trim your faille 
with velvet, you can wear it the greater part of the year 
in this climate. 

Junxiz.—Cloaks are most worn.—We know nothing 
of the nostrums advertised for curling hair. 

Evanerttxn—A black cashmere polonaise will be 
handsome over your poplin dresg) White muslin over 
dreeses are worn over high-necked silks, 

Mas. L. A. C.—Cut your sacque a loose medium long 
sacque, and make a large talma cape of new cloth to 
‘wear over It,—We believe white blonde lace can not be 
cleaned. 

Honrexsr.—Read about white tulle dresses in the 
present number of the Bazar. 

Maa. G.—A simple Gabrielle reaching to the ankle, 
and braided with the eame color, is the design for yoar 
Aittle child's dreas. 

Susiiatty.—Make your velvet wrap by cut paper pat- 
tern of Watteau Mantle, ontrated in Bazar No. 50, 
VoL IV. Trim with gimp and fringe. A sult of black 
satine at #1 a yard made by pattern of House Dress 
shown in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 1V., and worn with your 
velvet wrap or a shaw! or eacque, is what you want.— 
Remove the knife and fork from your plate when pass- 
Ing itattable. Take your husband's arm always in the 
street; that of an acquaintance in the evening only. 

Mitoagp Asar.t.—Make your beautifal silver poplin 
by cat paper pattern of Worth-Basque House Dress, I- 
lustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. IV. Trim with one deep 
flounce (instead of the narrow ones shown in the pic- 
ture) and with velvet and fringe of the eame shade. 

N. W. anp C, K.—Read answer above to “Sub- 
Umity.” 

M. W. 3.—Gore your eflk skirt at the sides and in 
front, and make a postilion attached to a belt of the 
scraps, This will give your plain waist a more mod- 
ern look. Cat the sleeves coat shape. 

Ax Aputagn.—We know of nothing that will make 
straight hair curl eo woll as the old-fashioned plan of 
rolling it on paper. 

Lou.—Put bias bands of trimming velours on the 
ekirt of yoar velveteen, and cut the edge of the over- 
skirt in Gothic pointe, A Wattcanu mantic or asacque 
with a cape would be stylish for a tall, elim girl. 

A Naw Sumoniuen.—Make your black eflk suit with 
over-skirt and basque, and add s cashmere or velvet 
mantle, Fur is the moet stylish trimming for mid- 
winter, bat lace and fringe can be worn at all sessonn. 

AGura—It would require a column of the Bazar to 
answer all your questions about atronmcau. You will 
find mach of the information yon want in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV. 

Mra Mioawnre.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles are found 
iu Bazar, Vol. IIL, Now, 96, 80, 33, 38, and 43; aud Vol. 
IV., Nos. 5, 22, and 85. They will give you the neces 
sary Information respecting commetica. Tea and coffve 
are generally conridered injurious to the complexion, 
thongh this depends somewhat on the individaal cun- 
stitation. 

Purtar.—We think you would find it difficult to lea 
to color photographs well without some instruction. 

A. M. T.—Your ancient cook-book fs interesting ap 
acuriosity of Hteratare, but the march of improve- 
ment has probably left it bebind, and there would be 
no reason for republishing it at the present timo. 

Vio.et.—The wish todccome an authorvss is a very 
cominon thing; the capacity to do so is quite » differ- 
ent matter. Literature, like every other profession, 
demande revere training and long experience; and 
you have no more right to expect to succeed thercin 
at the first etroke of the pen than you would to prac- 

ce law without baviug made any preparatory studies, 

‘he stories of inexperienced young cirls who rise sud- 
denly froin the depths of despair to the heights of 
Iterary fame have little foundation except in the im- 
agination of the writers; and the exceptions to this 
rule are too few to be taken into sccount. If your 
MSS, have heen returned by publishers, it has probably 
been because they were crude and wanting in interest ; 
and the only advice we can give you is to profit by the 
experience, and study to improve therehy. 

Carvorts.—You can obtain new books on the va- 
rious branches of art at stores for the sale of artists’ 
material. The principal of the free echool for paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Cooper Union will doubtless 
give you the suggestions you require, aud for which 
we have not room. 

Praywaiont.—Y our questions are too personal to be 
answered herc, 

Scasoningr.—It is agking too much to expect us to 
rehcarse the stories of Dainon and Pythias and Una and 
the Lion for your individual benefit, and we mnet refer 
you to classical hietory for one, and to Spenser's 
“Fatrie Queen” for the otber. China was known us 
Cathay in olden times. 

Reaper any Apurres.—A decoction of larkepnr will 
destroy vermin. 

Unoir Jaxe.—We should say that the line between 
apple juice and cider might be drawn where the procces. 
of fermentation begins. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From ocr Own Corresronpent.]} 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HEARD the words epoken in a vehement 

tone of annoyance, a tew days ago, as I was 
entering a milliner’s rooms, aud without stop- 
ping tu ask what had provoked the exclamation, 
I resented it. I have several pleasant acquaint- 
ances, and a few dear and valued friends, among 
the Americans, and it stung me like a personal 
insult to hear them stamped wholesale with the 
uncomplimentary adjective, and the still more 
uncomplimentary little pronoun that bas such 
an amount of spite and disrespect shut up in its 
five letters. I did not venture to challenge the 
speaker there and then to explain herself, but as 
a milliner’s room is a sort of neutral ground, 
where civilized human beings may address each 
other without having beea introduced, and not 
be snubbed for the impertinence, I volunteered 
some inoffensive remark about bonnets in gen- 
eral as a preliminary to conversation, 

“* They are more fantastic than ever this sea- 
son,” 1 said; ‘‘ though one would have expected 
that the horrors which the Parixians have passed 
throagh might have had a subering eflect even 
on bonnets; but the odd thing of all is that the 
smaller they grow in size, the bigger they grow 
in price.” 

Nothing conld have been more to the point 
than this random shot. 

“*That is precisely what I have been saying,” 
replied the lady, quickly, in a very irate tone; 
“‘and it is all the fault of those horrid Amer- 
wans, They flock over here with millions of 
money, and make a raid on the milliners, and 
don't care what they pay; and the consequence 
is that we, who can't compete with them, are 
driven either to buy hideous bonnets in open 
shops on the street at a moderate price, or to pay 
an onconscionable sum for @ proper one out of a 
good house. And then the milliner coolly tells 
you that she doesn’t care for your custom any 
more, now that she has got an American clientéle. 
I wish to mercy they would stay at home and 
bny their clothes in America, and not come here 
to make life impossible to every body but mill- 
ionaires!” 

There was such a vigorous show of justice in 
all this that I was cowed out of my angry re- 
solve to protest. There is no denying the effect 
of American customers in the Paris dress mar- 
ket, and if my French fellow-creature knew 
nothing more of them than this, her indignation 
was fairly legitimate. I could not let it go, how- 
ever, without a faint attempt at a defense; so [ 
humbly observed that there was something to be 
said about the rapacity and want of conscience 
of milliners and others who traded so shameful- 
ly on the ignorance of their transatlantic custom. 
crs, who, accustumed to the exorbitant figures of 
the New York and Boston stores, find the bigh- 
est prices in Paris comparatively moderate in 
comparison. 

“"Tut !—nonsenre,” replied my companion, 
contemptuously, ‘* What were milliners made 
for but to trade on the ignorance and vanity of 
women all over the world? and why are women 
so vain and ignorant as to let themselves be 
traded on? Why don't American ladies take 
the trouble to find out, when they come over 
here, what is the maximum that society allows 
@ xane woman to pay for a gown or a bonnet, 
and then insist on having the same article sup- 
plied to her at the sume price? But no; they 
are too lazy to inquire ut all about it, and they 
are so rich that it doesn’t matter a straw to them 
what price they pay. In fact, the dress-makers 
tell you they never admire a dress unless it costs 
a fabulous amount of money. ‘The fournisseurs 
know this, and the moment an American cus- 
tomer appears on the scene, up go the prices. 
Of late years they have been so constantly in the 
habit of raising them that the best houses have 
now adopted the American standard permuneat- 
ly, and though it has lost them the greater part 
of their home custom, they find it pays. One 
American is as guod as three Frenchwoten to 
any dress-maker; and the upshot of this to us 
is, either that we must follow suit or make our 
own clothes. Remonstrances are useless ; their 
American customers are the only ones they care 
for.” 

At this point of the conversation one of the 
demoiselles of the establishment brought my 
companion her bill, receipted, and as this was 
what she had been waiting for, she wished me 
yood-morning and went away, leaving me wait- 
ing patiently till the goddess of the place should 
have leisure to attend to me. In due time she 
did condescend so far, and came from an inner 
rvom rubbing her hands in that patronizing way 
peculiar to the Paris modiste, and hoping that I 
held myself well, and wanted a new bonnet— 
which indeed I did, sadly, I had been three 
years uway from Paris, and had spent the last 
‘one in England, where I had clothed myself, as 
the deformity on my hend sufficiently attested, 
I said { should like to try on a bonnet that 
struck me as likely to suit, © It was in black lace 
—not real Ince, but that silky imitation called 
dentelle de Puris. which is made especially for 
bonnets—and it had a handsome violet Hower 
with a trainée of buds and leaves for ornament. 
‘The price, which, not being an American, I was 
menn enough to inquire beforehand, was eighty 
frances. e 

“ Fighty francs!” L exclaimed. ‘Why, T He 
er paid you more than fifty-five for aw Ne, on 
net, and forty fora lace or tulle one. ote 
the meaning of your having increased +o eu 
mous a: tempt to repre 
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number of hands at the same rate of wages, and 
charging me exactly double what she had done 
three years before. However, as a bonnet is 
one of those decencies of life that can not be 
dispensed with, and as I was in too great a 
hurry to hunt ont another milliner, and as, in 
fact, I wanted to make the best of an unpardona- 
ble piece of extravagance, I took the black lace 
bonnet at seventy-five francs; five francs being 
taken off as a special favor to an old customer. 

But before 1 went I was determined to have 
something over and above the bonnet for my 
money; 80 I got into conversation with Madame 
D—,, in order to elicit some clew to the mys- 
terfous rise in her prices. She said that business 
wea very brisk—too much so, indeed ; for she had 
to work herself and her atelier to death to meet 
all-her orders. : 

“ How strange!” I said. ‘One would have 
fancied that Frenchwomen would have been too 
poor just now, and too sad, to think of buy- 
ing new bonnets.” 

‘Oh, it is not my French customers that 
keep me busy,” replied Madame D——, 
with a shrug; ‘‘ they are, in effect, very poor 
and very sad, and are wearing their old bon- 
nets, and nearly all remaining in their terres, 
and will not come to Paris at all this win- 
ter.” 

, ‘Then it is geur English customers that 
are bu ing so mach?” I asked, in surprise. 

Fe Oh! a shrug of supreme contempt. 
‘My best English customers buy two bon- 
nets @ year, et encore, Then they look so 
to the price that it is quite dispiriting to 
work for them: if I show them a bonnet at - 
eighty or ninety or one hundred francs, they: 
cry out in horror, and say it would be a sin 
to put so much money on their heads, as if 
they could spend it on any thing better 
worth. For they are generally pretty, and 
always distinguée, the compatriotes of ma- 
dame,” added Madame D——, with a most 
effective little bow. 

“ But who is it that you are so busy work- 
ing for?” I demandéd, pertinaciously. 

“‘Les Americaines, madame. Oh, they 
aré such charming customers! So reason- 
able, so delighted with a pretty bonnet, that 
thdy never grudge the cost; they hardly 
evér, indeed, ask the price till they come to 
pay. I had a lady here just now—tenez /— 
the one who kept me so long from mailame 
in ‘the néxt room: what a delightfal cus- 
torher! She ordered twelve bonnets in 
sage qussters of an hoar, four for: herself 

‘the’ rest for relatives and friends in 
Atherica, and she never put a price on one 
of them, only they were to be as new and 
as ‘pretty as I could make them. Really, 
when once one gets an American clientéle, 
it quite disgusts one from working for any 
otlier.” 

Those dreadful Americans! I not only 
admitted the justice of the French lady's in- 
dignation, but I heartily: echoed it. How- 
evér, there is no use in admitting ahd de- 
nouncing an evil, if one does not try to 
mitigate it; so, on leaving Madame D——’s 
rooms, I turned it up and down in my mind 
what would be the best way to find a rem- 
edy for this particular grievance, and I con- 
cluded that the simplest and most efficacious 
would be to appeal to the dreadful Ameri- 
cans themselves, and discuss the case ami- 
cably with them, and see what could be 
done. And you, O Bazar! I count on as 
my intermediary. 

Tt is a fact beyond donbt that at the pres- 
ent moment the great dress-makers and mil- 
liners in Paris are chiefly, in some instances 
I might say entirely, sopported by Ameri- 
cans, I have nothing to say against the 
fact; I only assert it. It is for Americans 
to discuss its policy, as far as it may affect 
home trade, the tastes and habits of Ameri- 
can women, and the standard of expenses 
tobe encountered by American husbands. 
Bui, admitting the bare firct, why should it 
affect French and English customers so a8 
to make it almost impossible for them to 
dress themselves as they did formerly with- 
out paying twice or three times the same 

*money? ‘This is the only consequence that 
at‘all concerns us on this ‘side of the At- 
lantic, and the one which I want you to 
bring before your American readers. Iam 
3] ing now to the -gentlewomen of the 

inited States, and therefore set aside as 
absurd and impertinent the very common as- 
sertion amang trades-people here that Amer- 
icans only admire a thing in proportion to 
ité price. . NG doubt, in America, as else- 
where, there are plenty of purse-proud peo- 
ple—shoddy aristocracy, I think you call 
them—who do follow this standard; but 

I am not addressing them. Supposing, 
however, that the shoddy aristocracy make 
the majority of the Americans who buy their 
clothes in Paris, there are still a sufficient 
nuniber of a different class to overrule their in- 
fluence, and change the state of things at the 
milliners’, I can not admit that American 
géntlewomen can have any satisfaction in pay- 
ing more for their bonnets and dresses than 
other people do. I believe that if they knew it 
they would resent it, and avoid all houses where 
they were 20 treated; but they do not know it. 
dhe are accustomed to pay fabulous prices in 
all the great cities of the United States for every 
sort of clothing—boots, bonnets, dresses, etc.— 
and when they come to Paris and see duplicates 
of these articles, far more elegant, at half or a 
third the price, they naturally conclude that the 
price is very reasonable, and they pay it rejoi- 
cing: Now T can state for a certainty that in 
many of the first honses in Paris there are two 
sets of prices regularly made out—oze for Amer- 
cans and one for Christians of every other de 
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nomination, just as there are two prospectuses 

in the schools—one for the English and one for 

the French pupils. 5 

_ As an instance of this, the winter before last 

an English friend of mine went to Worth’s with 

a vague idea of being able to order an evening 

dress, I may mention en passant that shé'tms a 

yearly income of forty thousand_pounds sterling ; 

but even with that furtune an Englishwoman 

would not think it right to pey the prices for her 

dress that Americans with moderate incomes 

spend on it without scruple. We were asked at 
once whether we were' Americans, and on re-_ 
plying that we were mgt, we were shown into a 
department where a very agreeable young French- 

woman waited on us. I was curious to know 

why we had been questioned about our nation- 

ality, and I asked her. She laughed and said 

it was always done when a new customer pre- 

sented herself; the Americans liked one style, 
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the English another, and so on. Before over- 
hauling any patterns, my friend said she wished 
to know the scale of prices, because if it exceed- 
ed too much what she was in the habit of giving, 
she would not order the dress—six hundred and 
fifty francs was the outside she would go to. 

“We will make you a very handsome one for 
that,” replied the young woman; ‘‘we adapt 
ourselves to the wishes of our customers with re- 
gard to prices.” . 

I had heard that a thousand francs was of. 
late years the minimum for a dress at Worth’s, 
and I said so. 

*¢Yes, for our American customers we seldom 
make one under that,” was the reply. 

Now I want to know why. The French why 
is plain enough. But the American one? Does 
any sane educated American wife or daughter 
take a greater pleasure in her dress because it 


costs three or four hundred francs more than it 
need? and if not, why does she submit to such 
barefaced, organized robbery? The dress I al- 
lude to was of silver gray and rose-colored poult 
de soie, very costly silk, with a train majestic 
enongh in length for a court drawing-room. Six 
|_hundred and fifty francs was a long price to pay 
for it; but so fur as style, perfect fit, and artistic 
elegance of trimming could b be worth the money, 
it was worth it. But it never would have been 
worth 1000 francs, Yet an American avowedly 
would have been charged that for it. Now, once 
acquainted with this state of things, will not Amer- 
icans have the common-sense and justice to make 
astand against it? If they ask how, the answer 
is very simple: let them agree among themselves 
that they will not be robbed and bamboozled by 
the Paris vampires of fashion, and let them make 
known this determination and act up toit. Th 
will not conquer at once, but they must eventual- 
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ly. Worth and others may let a few good cus- 
tomers go rather than bring down their estab- 
lished prices ; but if the customers hold together 
and show as much esprit de corps as the vampires, 
these will be forced to capitulate. The Ameri- 
cans have the game entirely in their own hands. 
Shortly before the war broke out a friend of mine 
was at ‘Worth's; and while ordering some dresses 
she saw a Indy pass through the gallery, accom- 
panied by Worth himself, who was apparently 
making a great fuss about her; on asking who 
she was, my friend learned that she was an 
American, one of their best customers; that 
she spent 50,000 francs a year there, and never 
bargained. Now that the Empress and Madame 
Te Metternich are gone, this American lady is 
most likely not one of the best, but the best, cus- 
tomer of the establishment, for assuredly there 
' is no lady in France who spends euch a sum on 
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her gowns, independent of jewelry, bonnets, lin- 
gerie, boots, gloves, and all the other etceteras, 
and I will vouch for it there is not one in En- 
gland who does, 

However, this is none of our business: if Amer- 
ican husbands allow it and like it, so much 
the better, or the worse, for them. But why 
should all the husbands of Europe be castigated 
for their extravagance? For they are. In eight 
cases ont of ten the Americans have pushed na- 
tive customers out of the door, or else forced 
them to pay the same prices as themselves. It 
is not every establishment that is on a sufficiently 
large footing to have special departments for spe- 
cial nationalities, and to keep two scales of prices 
regularly organized ; they more frequently make 
their choice between the two—they find that 
the robbing prices pay best, and they keep to 
them. This magnificent customer of Worth’s, 
who paid 50,000 francs a year for her gowns alone. 

paid clearly one-third more than she ought 

to have done, or than any European, under 
| royalty, would have paid in her place. The 
more customers of this sort are forthcoming, 
the more the general standard of price will 
be raised every where, until it becomes, as 
in so many cases it has, quite beyond the 
compass of the largest incomes here, unless 
Frenchwomen choose either to go recklessly 
into debt, or to adopt means of paying their 
bills which, alas! too many notoriously have 
recourse to. Every now and then a fami- 
ly catastrophe reveals to the world the sad 
secret of how certain women are able to 
dress as they do on certain incomes. You 
may say that it is not fair to hold Ameri- 
cans responsible for such things as this. 
But we are all indirectly responsible for one 
another, and it may be that our burden is 
far heavier toward our American brother- 
hood than theirs is toward us, We lure 
them with the wiles and guiles of our falee 
varnish and so-called civilization, and when 
they have bitten at our bait, we turn round 
and accuse them for the consequences of our 
own evil doings. Let them beware of ns, 
and steer clear of us in many ways, 80 that 
in others we may be drawn together by 
mutual respect and interchange of services, 
Aboye all, let them beware of Paris four- ° 
nisseurs. Let them resolve to band togeth- 
er, and make common cause against them, 
and to submit to a temporary inconven- 
ience, which will be repaid in a short time 
by bringing the fournisseurs to reason and 
to the proper estimate of American intelfi- 
gence and sense of right and justice. ‘ 

In the first place, the American ladies 
should begin by ascertaining what price a 
Frenchwoman of good position, good in- 
come, and good taste pays for her bonnets 
and dresses, and let them then insist on be- 
ing furnished on the same terms, or on going 
without, I would gladly, if I had time to 
mmke out a list of tems send you in this 
letter a specimen of average figures. Dre: 
are the most difficult to fix a scalé of prices | 
for, so much depends on the quality and’ 
quantity of the trimmings ; but ina first-class . 
French dress-maker's the average price of a 
ball dress for a young girl would ‘range from 
250 to 400 francs at the utmost; for a mar- 
ried woman from 300 to 600 francs, the ma- 
terials in both cases being tulle, blonde, 
flowers, and a silk under-skirt. At Worth’s 
the simplest dress for a young girl, tulle with 
ribbon trimmings, no flowers, would be 700. 
For an American certainly not less. As to 
bonnets, no Frenchwoman ever dreamed, 
until quite recently, of giving more than 
sixty francs for a winter bonnet composed 
of velvet, satin, flowers, and feather trim- 
ming ; and young girls’ bonnets ranged from 
thirty-five to forty ire francs, ‘The sum- 
mer ones, being lighter and of more inex- 
pees materials, would be proportionatel 





less. There is still a certain class of mil- 
liners in the Faubourg St. Germain who 
continue to work for French families at 
these prices, but the far greater number 
have gone over to the enemy, and would 
scorn to let a bonnet out of their atelier 
under seventy francs. It is a common 
enough thing to hear French ladies say, 
“*My couturiére has shown me the door ; 
she has got an American clientéle, and 
doesn’t care to work for me any more.” 
T know at this moment a French lady who, 
after dealing for years with a fashionable 
dress-maker, was literally driven out by the 
American new-comers, and forced to hire 
a dress-maker by the year, taking her into 
her,house as a regular servant. This is a 
wolinn with an income of’dne hundred 
thousand francs a year; yet she could not 
keep up with the extravagant prices inaug- 
urated by the Americans. If a few of the 
wealthy ladies of fashion among the latter 
had the courage to strike dressing in Paris 
for one year, they would reform the system 
of extortion from which both they dnd we are 
suffering so preposterously. 

Grace Ramsar. 








VISITING COSTUME. 

HIS rie visiting costume has a skirt of Lon- 

don smoke faille, with a deep gathered 
flounce on the bottom, and a waist of the same 
material. ‘Trained over-skirt with apron front, 
and bouffant tunic of Humboldt purple velvet 
edged with sable. Basque with pleated back, 
flowing sleeves, revers, and long tabs in front, 
of the same velvet, likewise edged with sable. 
Bonnet of Humboldt purple velvet, trimmed 
with a London smoke curled ostrich feather. 
and gros grain ribbon of the same color. Sable 
mnff. Lemon gloves. 





Silver Canvas and Crochet Lamp-chimney Cove: 
simulating a Liberty-Cap. 


To make this cover take a strip of silver canvas eleven stitches in 
width and of a length to suit the circumference of the lamp chimney 
for which it is designed (the number of stitches, however, must be di- 
visible by 7). Leave an extra piece of canvas half an inch wide on 
one end of the strip. Close the strip in a ring, letting the ends over- 
lap half an inch, and work the cross stitch embroidery with blue silk 
in the design shown by the illustration. Work button-hole stitches 
with blue saddler’s silk on the upper edge of the strip. Next work 
the upper part, all of single crochet, with blue and white saddler’s silk, 
always going forward, as follows: Ist round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on 
each button-hole stitch loop of the upper edge ; in doing this work alter- 
nately 6 st. (stitch) with blue silk, and L st. with white silk. In this, 
as well as in the remaining rounds, always work off the blue stitch be- 
fore the white stitch with white silk, and each white stitch with blue 
si 2d-12th rounds. —Always alternately 6 blue, 1 white st. on the 
stitches of the same color in the preceding round. Work the 13th 
to 31st rounds in a similar manner ; but in order to make the points, 
narrow 1 st. in every blue strip in the 13th, 19th, 23d, 27th, and 31st 
rounds. With that last round finish off the crocheted part in a point, 
and to the latter fasten a tassel of 
blue silk and steel beads. Line 
the lower part with a strip of can- 
vas and a circular bottom of silk, 
and button-hole stitch the canvas 
parts together with blue silk on 
the under edge of the lamp-chim- 
ney cover. 


Card-board and Silk 
Lamp Screen. 

Tuts screen is made of card- 
board, covered with green silk and 
edged with lace. It is mounted 
on a carved wood stand. Cut, 
first, a circular piece of card-board 
seven inches and a half in diame- 
ter, and on this transfer the de- 
sign, one-third of which is given 
on Fig. 33, Supplement, having 
previously completed it in a circle. 
Puncture holes at regular intervals 
in the card-board along the dotted 





CARRIAGE-LEATHER Mat. 


For pattern, desi; 
Supplement, Ni 








lines with a coarse needle, and cut out the card-board inside of the straight 
Cover both sides of the card- 
board with green silk, folding the edges of 
the material down on the inside and over- 
The trimming 
on the outer edge consists of gathered 
black lace an inch wide and gathered 
white lace three-quarters of an inch wide: 


outlines. 








handing them together. 


Lamp Mat. 


‘Tus mat is made of 
cigar - box boards, trim- 
med with dark brown car- 
riage leather. Fig. 60, 
Supplement, gives one- 
eighth part of the shape and 
the design of the mat. 
From this design cut 
the figures of carriage 
leather, and paste 
them on the mat. 
Line the mat on the 
under side with green 
flannel. 


Embroidered 

Needle-Book. 

For this needle-book, which 
simulates a sachel, cut of black 
velvet and white silk lining one 
piece from Fig. 34, Supplement, 
and for the pocket welt one 
piece of white velvet also from 
Fig. 34, but only from the up- 
per edge to the straight line. 
Transfer the design given 
on Fig. 34 to the velvet (the 
dotted lines for 
the bead rows 
are transferred 
to both halves 


EmBRowERED 


For pattern and desi 
No. XUL, Fig. 4 
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LAMP-CHIMNEY COVER SIMULATING 
A Lrnerty-Cap. 





Fig. 2.—Ssction or FouNnDATION With 
Fracrer ror Ree. 


nd description see 
., Figs. 61 and 62, 


Fig. 1.—Covrt-riaster Case.-Oren. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXX., Pig. 68. 


the seam made by sewing on the lace is cov 
ered with narrow gold braid. 
screen, when finished, on the stand. 































Carp-BoArp ayo Sick Lamp Screen. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIL, 
Pig. 82. 
















Fasten the 


Lamp Maz, 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 60. 





Fig. 1.—EmproiperEp Twixe-canvas Kuo. 
For design and description see Supplement, Fig. T2. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Court-rLaster Case.—C.osep. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXX., Fig. 68 


oughly supposing himself, for an espe- 
cial period, to be Robinson Crusoe 








and to the piece of white velvet, but the design for the lower trimming 
only to that half which is intended for the front side). Work the embroid- 
ery with white silk and steel beads as shown by the illustration and indi- 
cated on the pattern, Baste the white velvet on the front half of the 
sachel at the corresponding point, sew on the beads, and work the desired 
initial, as shown by the illustration. On the inside of the needle-book sew 
several pieces of pinked flannel to suit the shape of the book, and furnish 
the latter with a handle of black velvet ribbon trimmed with steel beads, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Court-plaster Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts case is made of card-board, covered on the inside with gray satin 
and on the outside with fine gray linen. The latter is ornamented in 
point Russe with saddler's silk of different colors. Cut one piece of card- 
board from Fig. 68, Supplement, and separate it into two parts along the 
double line given on Fig. 68. Cover each of these halves on the outside 
with fine gray linen, which is divided into half-inch squares by drawing ont 
three or four threads each way. These squares are ornamented in Smyrna 
stitch with colored saddler’s silk, as shown by Fig. 2. Along the lines 
of the squares make rows of stitching with coarse black silk, and stitch 
these with white silk. Line the inside of the case, sewing in at the same 
time the four pieces of gray silk 
ribbon shown by Fig. 1, which 
hold the card-board together, 
and keep the court-plaster in 
place. Sew one end of each of 
these four ribbons to the points 
of the card-board pieces marked 
a, 6, c, and d on Fig. 68, Sup- 
plement, in such a manner that 
this end comes between the 
card-board and lining. The 
free ends of the ribbons a and 5 
are now fastened to the points 
marked ¢ and / on the other 
half of the case, also between 
the card-board and lining. In 
doing this care must be taken 
that the ribbons lie smoothly on 
the piece of card-board on 
which they are stretched. In 
a similar manner fasten the 
free ends of the ribbons ¢ and 
d to the points marked g and A 
on the first half of the card- 
Sew silk cord on the outer edge of each half of the case. 








CrLotu Mar. 
No. XXVL, Fig. 63, 


board. 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLE- 
HILLS. 

(THE power which an imag- 

inative boy has of thor- 















Emproiperep Sacner.—[{See Page 812.) 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IX., Fig. 80. 


upon the desert isl- 
and, in his hut or his 
boat, surrounded by his live stock, 
tending his crops, or making ready, 
with his man Friday, for an attack 
from savages, in the back parlor of 
a house in Bedford Square, I opine 
brings about one of the happiest 
frames of mind ever vouch- 
safed to mortals. It is 
only equaled, at any rate, 
by that of the little girl 
who, having put her doll 
to bed, entreats that her 
nurse shall tread lightly 
across the room, and speak 
with bated breath, lest the 
slumbers of the puppet 
should be disturbed. This 
privilege, then, linsist I still retain ; 
and by its assistance I admit I can 
readily, and with but little provoca- 
tion, enjoy in my chosen play-ground 
or nursery the process, usually held 
of ‘*making mountains 
of mole-hills.” I do not aspire to 
the magnificence of a monarchy on 
a desert island, or the control of the 
sleeping arrangements of any juve- 
niles—so my 
fancy does not » 
take that turn 

—and I donct 





Empromerep CLotu Lamp- 
CHIMNEY Cover. 
For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. XXIX., 
igs. 66 and 67. 
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NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway. | ELEGANT 
Magnificent Holiday and Wedding Presents: 
NECKWEAR, 


ENAMELED BRONZES, ORMULU CLOCKS, AND MANTEL SETS, 
PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton and Copeland), JARDINIERES, 
LONDON, PARIS, 
_ AND OUR owN 


MECHANICAL SINGING BIRDS, 
WORKROOMS. 


play at being De Foe’s hero, cr Anna Maria the 
head nurse. If I did, I believe and trust I should 
be equally capable of keeping up the illusion, as 
I hold I am of converting mole-hills into mount- 
ains. 





Tue readers of Harper's Bazar will find the 
Most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen's Underwear, Gloves, etc., etc.; nlso 
Robes de Chambre and House Coats, for Holi- 
day Presents, at Union Apams & Co.'s, 637 
Broadway, near Bleecker St. Y¥.—{Com.] 


DINNER SERVICES, and all Descriptions of PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE. 
ALSO, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, from Osler, Birmingham, and Defries’, London. 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


‘The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages, 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the . 











EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 
Mas. Mary R. Htuaarp, Troy, N. Y., earned, 
with a Wheeler & Wilson, in 1868, $731 47; 


stitching 31,092 shirt-fronts, equal to 886,122 
feet of seam. At 20 stitches to the inch, this 
would give 212,669,280 stitches, an average of 
708,891 per day, 88,612 per hour, and 1477 per 
minute, or sixty times as fast as hand-sewing. 
Sixty years in one! Her machine has run three 
years by steam and three by foot-power without 
repair, and is as good as when bought.—[Com.] 





THERE IS NO EXCUSE 

For a lady appearing in society with her face covered 
with frec! le, tan, and other disfignrements which the 
skin Is liable to, while they can obtain a harmlcss tollct 
preparation for effectually removing all such biemish- 
os. Auk your druggist for a bottle of Geo. W. Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.” You will be surprised and de- 
lighted with the effect it will produce. After using a 
short time it will leave the soft, amooth, clear, 
and radiant in beauty. : 

Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—(Com.} 








DR'S STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Oven all the year. For tus Treatuent or Lona, 
Fesatz, asp Curoxto Diseases. Among ita appli- 
ances for the treatment of disease are the Turkish, 
Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur Air Baths, Hy- 
dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement- 
Cure, Calisthenica, etc., etc. For full particulara, send 
for circular.—[{Cum.} 





Hat's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is a 
preparation of great merit, and is rapidly dis- 
placing all others for the hair.—[ Com. ] 





Tur Youtu’s Coupanion. —A sort of Ciamnrn’s 
Jovunar for the young—a paper to elevate as well as 
please.—[Com.] 





Moriezs axp Nonszs.—Burnett's Kalliston is admir- 
able for the sensitive skin of infunta.x—(Com.) 





Corytxa anne BY. 
vented Copying Wheel 
Sa 


the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 
from the plement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of ail corte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 centa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


To remove Moth-Patches, Freckles, Tan, and all Brown 
Discolorations Yrom the Face, oy using PERRYS 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTIO: Prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Pexry, 49 Bond St., New Y 














MApANE VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 

DEB and FLORENTINE LOTION 
for the Complexion is pronounced to be the most won- 
dertul beautifler of the skin ever before known. Its 
harmleseness is guaranteed by the best medical men in 
New York. _ For sale by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of the price. 


N. 
A | R. NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inchcs long, weight 2 oz., only $6. 
28 inches long, weight 25 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz. only $7 50, 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz, only $9. 
Only importer who retalla, CHAS. V" PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
51 Grand 8t., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
presa, C. 0. D. 


$21 00 for $6 26. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$3.00; Two fine Oil Chromoa, “ Wide Awake”’ an 
“* Faat Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Honsehold Engraving of Waeuinarox, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 00 by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. ¥., who wants Local Agents every 
where. Either of HARPER'S with all the above for 
$025, : 8.R.W. 


4 The Best Prize for Reading is 


Humorous Readings, 


In Prose and Verse, for the use of Reading Clubs, 
and for Public and 1 Entertainments. By Prov. 
LEWIS B. MONROE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Sold by all Bookscllers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








MY FR 
1, IL, MIL, IV., VL KID GLOVES, rom $1 to $2 60 
a pair. 

Homan-Halr Goods; Ladies’ Dremt Cape and Head-' 

dresees ; Laces nnd Fans and Fancy Gooln, 

785 BROADWAY, Cor. TENTH ST. 

_Onders forwarded, C.0. b., to any part of 

FRENCH STAMPING Parti 
cushions, Bilppers, Initiale, &c. 


8, 
Latest Stylea. Sncques, ‘Talmas, Dreascs, Pine 
ne, ULATIGNY, 84 Bleecker St, N.Y. 











Send for Circular. 





GENERAL CONSERVATORY 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 


OFFICES, 


(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. ‘i 





ESTB. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN’S 
SONS’ 


1909. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and {a the vé 





SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 


BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


best thing ever nsed for 


general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores, Wholesale, $11 Washington St, N. Y. 





COLGATE & CO0O’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. tiated le 
A. SELIG, 
Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and all materials for making the 


same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, . 


Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
° in every variety. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCIL & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Onr Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country, 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for onr Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety, 








Y. 








THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871, 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 
The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 

It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by those 
using other pins, Unlike the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. e Pin {a pointed at the 
end, and is of a lar ehape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more kneases of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly incloeed 
and secure, and can not become loosened exvept by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducementa offered to the Trade. Local and 
Fraveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed In a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottie. 
IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolve: Gun 
Material. Write for Price-Listto Oneer West 
ens Gux Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 





7500 COPIES PER WEEK! 


MRS. H. B. STOWE’S 
LATEST AND BEST 
STORY FOR THE TIMES, 


MY WIFE AND I; 
Or, Harry Henderson’s History. 
o BY 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
480 pp., 12mo, Ex. Clo., $1 75. 
ILLUSTRATED 


By H. L. STEPHENS, 


This new novel ia the success of the day. 
Its jnilication had to be deluyed to fill. book- 
aellers’ orders, and it continues to sell rapidly 
all the time. Every body is reading it! 

From The Worcester (Mase. Palladium, 
“My Wife and I” is one of Mra. Stowe's finest worka. 
There is not a question of the times but what is intro- 


duced into these interesting chapters, The book will 
be in great demand, 


From The Boston (Mase.) Journal. 

Always bright, piquant, and entertaining, with an oc- 
casional t touch of tendernees, strong becuse subtle ; 
keen in sarcasm, full of womanly logic directed against 
unwomanly tendencies, Mra, Stowe has achieved an 
undonbted success in this her latest effort. Aside from 
the interest of the plot, the book has the additional 
charm of a bright and brian essay ;. its sketches ot 
character are graphic an its portrayal o! 

id and trabafad 


society as it is to-day is most vi 
For Sale by all Booksellers ; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, 
[and 24 and 26 Murray St.) New York. 





LADY’S ALMANAC for 1872, 


In very beautifal Binding and gilt-edged Leaves, finely 
printed on Tinted Paper, Dlustrated with fine EN- 
GRAVINGS, and replete with highly interesting, use- 
ful, and refining Thought, in verse and prose. 


Ladies once seeing this Holiday Gem become 
Anw Patrona. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all Book and News Dealers, 


Published by GEO. A. COOLIDGE, 
Office of “Old and New,” 
148 Washington St., Boston. 
(Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price.| 
Ladies having birds use the Excel- 

sior Water and Vermin Proof 
CAGE MAT, 

Great convenience in Keeping the 
Cage clean. Recommended by thou- 
sands that are uelng them. it to 
any addrees (prepaid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mate 
each) 50c.,5 Pkge. $1. Last 5 months, 
Send for circular. Agents wanted cv- 
cy where, Sournok & Co., 90 Ann 
8t., N.Y. Splendid for Fairs or Holiday Presenta, 


BOYS! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


Yon can get one eastlv, as a preminm for 10 snbacrib- 
ers to ©The Children’s Hour.» Our Tool 
Chest has a lock and lifting handles, and ts furnished 
with fifteen different toola, of good size and beat qual- 
ity. Terms of “Children’s Hour,” #1 a 
your Send stamp for specimen of ** Hour? and 


mi iat. 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoute’s Tor.et GiyvorrmneCaxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Biscerine. For sale by druggista Manx & Rawoute, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 











Linen Handkerchiefs 


MERINO AND SILK 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, © 
HOUSE COATS. 


UNION ADAMS & 66, 


637 BROADWAY. 


= 
AP%OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteeuth Street, X.Y. 
PARIS COSTUMES. 
Are offering the balance of their stock in 
RICH PARIS RECEPTION, 
WALKING COSTUMES, 
AND EVENING DRESSES, 
EMBROIDERED OVERDRESSES, 
POLONAISES, 
VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 
EMBD AND BRAIDED HOUSE JACKETS, 
&e, & 

The above forming the most elaborate and costiy im 
portation of GARMENTS of PARIS PRODUCTION 
ever before exhibited in this market, and will be sold 

AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
to close the season. 





GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE AND SMOKING JACKETS, | 
in Velveteen, Cloth, and other materials 
Robes de Chambre, Cardigan Jackets, Kid, Dogukin, 
+ Castor, and Plush-lined Gloves, Fancy Scarfs, Tia, 
Cravata, Mufflers, Plain and Embroidered Stin 
Fronta, Linen and Muslin Shirts, Collars, and Cuts, 
Buckskin Underwear, in great variety, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. i 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
2000 Dresses of Striped, Plaid, and Chene Poplin, 
Serges, and other Worsted Materials, 
Also, 
8000 Dresses English and Domestic Printa 
N.B.—The above are cut in DRESS PATTERNS, 
and are placed on separate counters for the conve 
ience of customers, 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 





INCLUDING 

GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK a 
Bain cue eR Ee 
LINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 


com 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton 


and Wool, for linings 
SEWING SILKS, in Spools 


7 HOOKS sod 
Pg anda fal Hoe e 

‘and GIMPS msde 
the TRADE supplied 


EYES, WHALEBONES, TA! 
NOTIONS. COLORED FRIN 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS and 
on liberal terms. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, NEAR 13TH ST. 








+1 Territories, w 


NITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N.' 





December 23, 1871.] 


¢.6,GUNTHER’S SONS| STEINWAY & SONS? 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


AL SACQUES. 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF | 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes. 
502 & 50! BROADWAY, N. Y. 














» AE 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 97, 1871, 


One of the most important jneenttons of the ane! 
The mont perfect Button- Hole Worker ever invental ! 


So simple that a child can work @ more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it, Every stitch is taken with the moet 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin, 
the eyes, and with imperfect irregular work 
dutton-holea. They give untversal satisfaction, La- 
diea who use them aay that they are worth thelr weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. 

‘The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article, 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terme, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 8 centa, Orders by mall receive 
prompt attention, Addrese 

A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N.Y. 








“Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Inst published, a revined edition of Mra Comnmnics’ 
Coon Boox asp Yours Hovssxmeren's Fatrxn, En- 
larged in all {te departments, and very handsomely 
ound; price $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional recelpts between every two leaves of the 
book), #22, A Complete Household Grade, and the 





standard book for all culinary and hourebold duties. 
The interleaved edition ia expectally commended to the 
Attention of uoung housekeepers, to whom DO more ac- 
ceptable present could be made. For aale by all book- 
sellers, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Tnoxrsos, Biustow, & Brows, Publishers, Boston. 





LunDBoRGS 






BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PETTITT 
Our Club Extraordinary !! 


In the work of putting our popular and elegant 


“QUEEN OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINES” 


into 100,000 Hom: we have arranged a 
“CLUB EXTRAORDINARY,” with 





Pren.iume Extraordinary, \o such offer to | 


elub gettera has ecer been made! Send stamp for specl- 
men of Magazine and special club circalar, and judge 
for yourself, Addreve 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TRA, 
with the (ireen-Tea Flaror, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes, or aale 
every there, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlane 
the & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Chareh St Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Bend for Thea- Nectar Circular. 











$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnwhed. | Kvery Town, Send forCircularand &: 


paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


y 





Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
‘The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 


The Leading First-Class Piano 

now before the public. These instruments re- 
ferred to all others by the most cclebrated Dlanbate. 
They are used by all the principal concert tronper when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “ world-wide ” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to and all parts of 
the civilized world, they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and Kuropean pian 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

ta the moat perteclly arranged and extensive eatablish- 
ment of it« kind in the world. The published official 
venue returns having revealed the fact that ‘the 
it of their vearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
f prinemakera of New York combined.” 
nwa & Soss call special attention to their 

NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubo- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
qualit-: uf tune and surpassing fuclity of action, while 
standing longer in tune‘and being more im} lous to 
atmospheric influences than any other piauo at pres- 
ent manufactnred. 

Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low an the exclusive use of the heat mate. 
rials and most thorongh workmanship will permit. 
Uld Pianos taken in exchange. 

Tw Mludrated Catalujues, with Price-Lista, mailed 
Sree on application. ay 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


















Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravry to Fre avy Fiotne, and 
fire Alted with the areatent acenrae., VK NAMEM ASD Die 
RPCTIONS POR POTTING TOURER WPING PRINTRD ON 
RAOW APPARATE VIFey OF THE POITERS, #0 AW bo be ad- 
fisted by the most inexperienced, The bust measure 
In taken for Ladies by passing a tape uround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
Dindes, and two Inches above the fulleat part of the 
chest; and for Cuildren, straight arot the body 
ander the arma, 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 


# Vol. TIT. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKI 
SUIT... . 



















Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER... 






38 
to 18 ve 
GIRL's PH 





GABI ; > 
COAT (for child from 6 muu 
are ald), 


ACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years 
BO BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNIC 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH “WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yeara old)... .......06 +. * BS 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticnat, and Shirt).. * 85 
BARGER TE POLONAISE WALKING 
SUT 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
VEST- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. ae 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 18 years old)..... Be “um 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP... .. eee 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Aprot 
front Over-akirt and Walking Skirt... 
W-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
natable Court Train and Round Skirt...... a 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-rkirt, and Walking Skirt.‘ 60 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WAL 


the to 4 





























ING SUIT. noes “ 62 
WATTEA ACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padoor Waist and Traiued Skirt............ " 52 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, plenne apecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Buet Measure. Denlers supplied 
at the usual dixconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


~ — 
Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 

No. 8 College Place, New York. 


HEAT Kets 
























‘The Simplest, Cheay and Best in nse! 1 

Needle! A Child can Ranit! Agents Wanted in 
Stock- 

ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. C th, Me. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, G:._, and 
Childron of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
‘There patterns are intended fo be the moet pertect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced In this country, and #0 arranged as to be eaxil 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 
own garmenta. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
Of progress, Every pattern we ineue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakere in the coantry, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who {6 unquestionably the 
ableat dressmaker in the United Staten. What Worth 
in to Paris, Moechcowitz in to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefally prepared a catalogue of 28 pager, con- 
taining over two handred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this Satalogoe may be ne- 
lected patterns of every description and of every nize, 
ranging from SU to 46 Inches bust measure; also for 
mines from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be nent to any address fre of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable dums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar, One subscriber will get 
at leaxt one of these preiniums, and we confidently as 
wert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premlame 
offered to cach and every new subscriber for the Lazar 
have no parallel, an ofter In which thousands of faml- 
Hes will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
houechold. We are confident that this premiam will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalugnes, address 

JAMES M'CALL & CO, 
643 Broadw: 








New York. 





Important to Ladies.—Reaa tne to1- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
i 





Machine Co, manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one calied the EU ptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The Elliptic Machine ex- 
celx in many important points. It is go Hight that a child 
cau ran ft with ease; or an invalid, whoee strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day withous belng over- 
fatigued.” It is impossible to convey by langnage a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, guilting, ‘Frinuing. wee 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coame or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
Incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve banda, A breadth of « akirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made In three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in lewe time than the hands can fuld them—in 
fact, every descnption of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
tollowing offer: Any person in the United States de 
airing one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young, We 
send circulars on recetpt of'atamp.  Addrvss 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE (€O., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnixhes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper, Hlnatrited Catalogue sent (ree, Address 

B, SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 




















Bures wil not le. 
How Large Fortunes are made!- 
a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. ~a 

war SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND, 
Price in Raglsad. In thel.& 
Wheeler & Wilson 845. 885.00 
New Singer - + 32.50 
Elias Howe = - - 35.00 
ttle -% 40.00 
Prices are for exactly the same 
oe of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and rin any of the above named 
machines. 


AFFIDAVIT _W.@. President of the 
wilde Sewing Machine Oo., perwosiiy aypeared before 
me. nod made out that the above prices are correct. and taken 
Yogiandasasr ne Published in the United States and 

fr the corporate names panies mans. 
facturing sald machines. ee . 


FRED. MITE, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pimmet Gupehege 2 


The Wrteox Sewing Macutwes are for Sale in 
most overy County in the United 8.ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NFW YORK, 


Bolicited by MUNN & CO., 
GAL Publishers of Scientific Ameri 
can, 8 Park Row, New York. 


Twenty-five years? Expericnce. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 





























GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inqnire how to get np clubs. Our anewer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumera and remunerative to Clnb organizers, 





| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





ri “ — HORACE WATER: 
A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS, 
will diepore of One Hundred Praxos, Mri: 
Osaars, of six firet-claxs makers, includ 
UO RXTREVELY LOW PRICRS. FOI C\SsiL, PIRING THIR 


vostu, or will take a postion cash and balance in 
monthly or guarterly installments. 


$37% 











A MONTH Hore and ontf furnished. 
Address: NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 














Books are the best Presents, 





Valoable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pontisuxn ny AARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Youug. By Jacos Assorr. Illustrated. 
8 role. reviy. Heat. —Light. — Water and Land. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 60 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. | By Gzorouna 
M. Craix, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Se'ected and Edited by the Rev. Rougrt Anis Witt- 
mort, With Engtsh and American Additions by 
Event A.Dvroxixck. Newand Knlaroed Edition, 141 
Hilustrations. Elegant Small éto, Cloth, gilt edges, 
so: Half Calf, $5 60; Pull Morocco, gilt edges, 


PAUL DU CHAILLU™S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Ilustrated. 6 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 7 
eacl 

Stories of the Gorilla Conntry.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lont inthe Jungle.— My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


TIOLME’ LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: & Book of 
Support apd Comfort forthe Aved. Edited by Joux 
rasa Howe, a. Elegantly yt from 
jarge type ou ton rr. New tion. 4to, 
Cloth, $250. es " 





DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. O. Monnis, 


gantly [ustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 
Gilt, $1 75, 


By SAMUEL SMILES: 
Cuarsorer  12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Serv Here: with Ilustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Bustos ov tux Hcccexots. Crown 5vo, Cloth, 

i 
Live or rue Strrmpxeoxe. Comprising a History 
of the Invention and Introduction of the Ruil- 
way Locomotive. IlInstrated. sve, Cloth, $3 60, 
Rocyn tar Worty, By a Boy. Edited by Sam- 
uel Smiles. Llustrated. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TENNYSON'S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, 
containing “The Window ; or, The Lovee of the 
Wrens ;” with Muele by Arthur Sullivan. ovo, Pa- 
per, 7 cents; Cloth, $25. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS.  Iilnstrated 
with Engravinge, Svo, Cloth, $8 00; Tarkey Moroc- 
co, gilt edger, $7 50. 

By JOHN G. EDGAR: 

Tne Boynoov or Great Mex. Mlustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. 

Tur. Foorrnixts oy Fawovs Max, Tlustrated. 
1dino, Cloth, #1 20, 

History rox Bors. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 




















$120. 

Sra-Kincs ann Navat Heros. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, #1 20, 

Tue Ware or tux Roses. Iustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. 


HALE'S WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical 
Sketches of all Distinguished Women from the 
Creation to the Present Time. By Mre. S.J. Hare. 
With more than 200 Portraite, 8vw, Cloth, $5 00. 

BRECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES: relected from the Published and Unpnb- 
lished Writings of the Rev. Hxxay Warp Brreurn, 
Edited by Lyman Anpott. Crown svu, Cloth, $2 00, 


for Haarre & Bumunes will and either of the 
abure works by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of 
the United Statea, on receipt uf the price. 


J.J WILSON'S 




















PATENT 





Send for Circula 89 WHITE ST., 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
Srinsox & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


£W- New Subscribers will be supplied with either Han- 
pre's Magazine, Hagren’s Weexcy, or Harper's Ba- 
Zam, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


Hazern’s Macazrne, One Year. 
Harege’s Weexry, One Year. 400 
Haanrer's Bazan, One Year. 400 


Hanren'’s Magazine, Hanpen’s Wrexcy, and Haxrrn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERK, or 

Bazar till be aupplicd ratis for every Club af Five 

Rewscrinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Snbecriptions from. 
the Dominion of Canada mnat be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazixz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxtr or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. Portage. 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Nuz. dere for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 
no time ts epecified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the fret Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

‘The Volumes of the Wexxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscribers address is io be changed, 

th the old and pew one mnet be given. 

mie remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Harrgn & Brovurns is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
he lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 


the xender. 





$4.00 











Trrue ror ADVERTISING In HARren’s PeRiontoats. 
Harper's Manazine. Whore Page, S500: Half Page, 
$250: Qnarter Page, $1560—each jneertion, 


He “a Weekli. — 
Ontaid fe Bake. $2 00 per Line—each 


+e Razar.—$1 © Per Lines 
os Par Line—each insertion, 


New York. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, ie 


\neertion. 





eee 


Inside Pages, St 0 vet Line. 


Cuts and Display + 





824 


FACETIA, 
Tur late Chi firecom- 
pletely, destroyed the North 
ide, while much of the 
South and West eldes re- 
mained unbarmed. On last 
Sunday a Sabbath -school 
teacher was cxplaining to 
his class of youngsters the 
rable of the wise and 
foolish men who built their 
houses, one on the rock and 
the other on the sand, aud 
went on to ask which was 
the foolish man, when a 
little Dutch boy shouted 
out, ‘‘ The one that built on 
the North Side!” 


Somebod: poses that 
me! ro} ny 
bald-head then have their 
monograms painted on the 
expoeed apot. 


-— 

It is not true that all the 
Germans in the late war 
returned home minus a leg 
and an arm, though it cer- 
tainly is a fact that each 
soldier had only one arm 
and one leg left. 





Auxrgtoin Exornxerra. 
—In the course of an TIli- 
nois discussion aman is said 
to have “ had a ravine built 
on the back of bis head 
with a ginger-beer bottle.” . 


—>— 

iy does a man with a 
situation in bis eye look 
like a fool ?—Becanse he is 
gazing at vacancy. 


gna 
ASrnvant or Hatt Worx 
—A hall porter. 


A hearty “ ha-ha!” 


PETITION AND REPETITION. 
Acxnurne Rrvo Fexoz— IMAGINE THE, COXSTERNATION OF JULIA AND ALGERNON (WHO BELIEVED THEIR ATTACHMENT WAS UNNOTICED) WHEN THEY FOUND LAvuRA 


‘THE WHOLE OF THE TENDER SCENE WHICH OCCURRED ON ALGY’S ASKING FOR HIS JULIA’S HAND! 


A young orator recent- 
ly gave the following fine 
burat of frenzy from out of 
bis confined ‘soul, or bo- 
som, or stomach, or wher- 
ever these see cone 
from: “Yes, my frien 
the mind of man is 0 ex- 

ive that it can soar 
(rom star to star, and from 
satchelite’ to eatchelite, 
and from seraphene torer- 
aphene, and cherty- 
beam to cherrybeam, and 
from thence to the centre 
if the doom of heaven. 

‘9 describe the: mind of 
man would be like 
ing at the stars and stick- 
ing in the mud. Could I 
place one foot on the sea 
and the other on—ahem— 
on the Georgium Sidus— 
abem, ahem—yet to de- 
scribe the mind of man, 
I'd how! round: this little 
world—and, cr—I’'d—” He 
choked at the next bi; 
word, forgot the and 
down he came 

—-—. 

Marrinony, — An affec- 
tionate wife, whose hus- 
band ts but too often in- 
ebriated, says he is like 
the nd paret the 
mare e 
dearer he becomes. 


—— 

Nothing so much de- 
stroys our peace of mind 
as to hear another express 
an intention to give usa 
Piece of his, 


—— 
A Vereraste Pur—A 
worn-out Turkey carpet. 


Whither should 
er shoul an, 
ladies who pencil” thelr 
eyebrows be itched 2 
—To Pennsyl-va(i)n-la. 

oo 

A Hr to Morurns.— 






AND EMILY REPEATING 





_(Decexper 23, 187], 


‘Treat your babies kindly, THE HONEST TRUTH. 








ae men: —_ — — but not cordial-ly. : he ‘ 4 thi How's 
LAMENTABLE RESULT OF THE ADVENT OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. ime a aghbe OMEN ee ee eee ether tee Eee 
Act tHe Youxc Lavigs’ Heaps Tursev! to memory dear,” as the Tom. “1 Hate it!” ° * 
is man eald whenbe paid his Aunt. “Indeed! Which of your Studies do you prefer?” 
oS dinner bil Tom. “Ob, well, Music !* 


THE CALENDAR CLARIFIED. 


January was originally called 
Ginuary, because taken warm 
wine to counteract cold with- 
ont. 
February was anciently styled 
Wibuary, on account of the lovers’ 

juries uttered on Valentine's 
Siarch took its name from the 
fact that it drills us into holes 
with piercing east wind. 

April owes its denomination to 
the on words ape aud rill, be- 
cause during this month it rains 
cats and dogs and monke' 
lay may have heen led Ma: 

ly because May-day may fall 
maybap on the first of month, 

‘une is so named because it 
comes ae five months 
year, therefgga,dune- 

for to them. 


jor . 

July fs daly denominated July, 
because you will nee the heavy 
djew lic on the grass during the 


eern t is lative): titled 
ugust is euperiatively en! 
to this ‘aguiehelatnres. beeatase, 





though all the other months may 
possibly be very Aug (whatever 
that means), this is the August of 
the lot. (This was an aug-ward 
question to settle.) 

tember was originally writ- 
ten Sup-tember, because the even- 
ings begin to draw in about the 
hour at which people indulge in 
the picanant but unwholesome 
meal known as supper. 

October is derived from the Ger- 
man, and is 60 named because it is 
the month in which the English 
brew beer and the Germans make 
‘oc 









»pvember Is, as we know, called 
vender for-no reason in par- 
ticular, 

December owes to Christmas 
bills the name it derives: from the 
“d's” in which paterfamilias In- 
dalges as the small accounts file in. 

fee 


Time on tur Jomr—Leap-year. 


, Auctionzer. “Fifteen Hundred Dollars !—going at Fifteen Hundred Dollars! 
Titian, painted in that Great Master's best manner!" (Hammer falls.) 
Brusn (fo Badger). “ Downright dishonest, I call it! Old Aaron’s got Fifteen Hundred for that ‘Titian, and he only gave me Fifteen for Painting it!” 


SIC VOS NON VOBIs. 





Any advance on Fifteen Hundred Dollars for this five Portrait by 


LIVING UP TO BPITAPES. 


“That fellow's got in the wreng 
grave,” said one geatleman to st 
other in a cemetery. 


“Because I knew him to bes 
fonger and 2 thief, and yet lot 
upon that ! 

Te Be caret wad the oe 
“how you speak, for nove of # 
can live ap to oar epitaphs. 


—-— 
How ro maxx Coux-snor (ie 
vas Savos. Take one go of oe 
eat in a saucepan, 
Ero Taw oysters c ermal: 
garnish with a few 





—_-—__ 

“I wonld rather have a epill pres 
ently than aight jnst now, 
that incorrigible wag, Jones, "be 
the mare ran away. 


Wh: people who have nothity 
are who have: 
to be prosd of but their pedigre 
like potatoen ?—Becanse the oo!t 
good belonging to them Is asée- 
ground. ° 

A pipe of wine containe 1f FY; 
tones barrels make a pipe, 

make an ordinary barr 
omen Ar your own tere 
afterward, torn the ba 
gently. ° 
SEA-SIDE STUDIES 


Davutrres. “ What borane 
sea get 80 of msl 
BSnhane gee 
crossed, my darling.” 
—>— 
How ro Krzr Away Gira 
Keep only very plain ¢ 
——_-—. 


An exchange ‘Tweed ¥ 
handsome man. Wetnow bt 


beoty-ful man, 
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SANTA CLAUS’S REBUKHE. 3 
“T?ll never do it again.” a 


SINGLE COPIES TEW CENTS. 


$4.00 PER YEAR IW ADVANCE. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT, with the continuation of Far- 
jeon’s thrilling Story, “BLADE-o’-GRass,” 
is furnished gratuitously with our pres- 
ent Number, which also contains a 
brilliant array of Illustrations, Essays, 
Tales, Poems, and other valuable and 
interesting matter. 

a 


tH Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER'S PERIODICALS twill much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. dis will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-enjering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 839. 

SH Our readers will take notice that we pub- 
lish two Cut Paper Patterns this week—the Mar- 
guerite Vest-polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated 
on faze 829, and the Watteau Sacque and Cape 
(with Pompadour Waist and Trained Skirt), 
iustrated on the double page (Fig. 3), of the 
present Number. Both patterns are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five cents cach. For Complete 
List of Cut Pater Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in last Number. 

LP Our next Supplement Number, which 
will begin the New Volume, will contain a rich 
variety of Patterns, Iilustrations, and Descrip- 
tions of Doll? Bridal, Evening, Walking, and 
Peasant Costumes; Ladies’ Mantles, Mantelets, 
Tats, and Bonnets; Fur Muffs, Collars, and 
fats; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits; Fancy Articles 
for Holiday Gifts, ete., ete. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 

N concluding the Fourth Volume of Har- 

pers Bazar with the present number, we 
may be permitted to embrace the opportuni- 
ty of summing up the results thus far ac- 
complished, and of giving our readers—all of 
whoin we trast will accompany us through- 
out the New-Year—sdme idea of what they 
may expect in the future. 

Four years ago we undertook the enter- 
prise of creating @ popular fashion journal 
of a high degree of excellence. This was a 
more difficult task than would appear at 
first sight. ' It was easy, no doubt, to make 
a useful fashion journal, but it was our aim 
to produce a work which should at once be 
an authority among persons of society, and 
a favorite with readers of literary culture 
and taste. Thero was a general impression 
that all fashion journals should be confined 
to the domain of ambitious housewives and 
sentimental school-girls; their place in lit- 
erature was considered the same as that of 
cook-books ; and they were held in contempt. 
by the masculine gender universally, and by 
most intelligent women except for purposes 
of occasional reference. Is it too much to 
boast that the Bazar has changed all this? 
If it has not, it has fallen far short of its aim. 
It has endeavored to furnish a family journal 
of the highest tone and character—especially 
intended, indeed, for the better part of crea- 
tion, and giving prominence to the mysteries 
of dress and the economy of the household, 
as subjects most closely connected with 
woman’s life—but also presenting a choice 
and varicd miscellany, in which all should 
find an interest, from the father of the fami- 
ly to the youngest child at the hearth. 

At-the end of four years, as we glance back 
upon the past, and venture to test onr prom- 
ises by performance, may we not appeal to 
our files as affording grateful proofs of suc- 
cess in the wealth and opportuneness of their 
illustrations, the chasto and elevated charac- 
ter of their literary columns, and the practi- 
eal utility of their fashion and household de- 
partments? We refer with modest pride to 
the eminent names that, during the whole 
of this period, have adorned onr list of con- 
tributors. It is certain that few journals 
can boast of so brilliant a combination of lit- 
crary talent as is represented by such writers 
as GEORGE ELIoT, Miss MULOCK, Miss THACK- 
ERAY. Mrs, TROLLOPE, GaIL HAMILTON, HaR- 
RIET Prescott SPOFFORD, Miss BRADDON 
WIatr Cotta, Professor DE MILLE, Jus- 
TIN M‘CARTHY, ANNIE THoMmas, Mrs. LYNN 
Linton, Mary PRESCOTT, Mary E. Dopcr, 
and a variety of other celebrated authors 
both in Europe and America—not to speak 
of GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis, whose weekly 
series of “ Manners upon the Road” no fas- 
tidions scruples must prevent us from re- 
ferring to us among the most exquisite apeci- 
mens of essays on themes of social and cur- 
rent interest since the time of the Spectator, 
We only express our accordance with the 
highest critical judgments when we pro- 
nounce Mr. CuRTIS, in richness of fancy, 
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quaintness of invention and illustration, 
and elegance of style, the peer of ADDISON ; 
while in vigor of intellect and depth of 
thonght he may be deemed his superior 
without a compliment. 

Indeed, all the serials, tales, and poems that 
have appeared in the Bazar have been of a 
distinguished order of literary merit ; and ar- 
rangements have been made foy the coming 
volume which will secure even greater at- 
tractions than before. The powerful story, 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” in the costly eight-page 
Supplements which constitute our holiday 
gifts to our readers, calls to mind DicKENS 
in its mingled pathos and humor; this will 
be followed by other brilliant serials from 
celebrated writers; and many additional in- 
teresting features; which will be announced 
in due time, are iu course of preparation. 

While aiming at literary excellence, the 
Bazar has not forgotten to be useful. Its 
fashion illustrations are procured by special 
arrangement from abroad, and published 
simultaneously with their appearance in the 
Mode Illustrée, the Berlin Bazar, and other 
European journals. Its papers on New York 
fashions are compiled from personal exam- 
ination of the toilettes and styles at the 
most fashionable dress-makere’, milliners’, 
and merchants’. Its pattern sheets contain, 
on an average, twenty full-sized patterns of 
all kinds of garments for ladies, gentlemen, 
and children, all of which, with the paper, 
are sold for the amall sum of ten cents. 
To facilitate the transfer of patterns from 
this sheet, a cheap and ingenious tracing 
wheel has been devised, which a child can 
manage. And still further to accommo- 
date our readers, we have organized a cut 
paper pattern department, for furnishing 
cut patterns of entire suits of the most pop- 
ular dresses of the season, for the nominal 
sum of twenty-five cents each, or about 
one-eighth of what they would have cost at 
any pattern store before we devised this 
plan of supplying our patrons with cheap 
patterns. Due attention is also paid to 
honsehold economy in all its branches. 

We do not pretend to invent fashions. We 
only tell our readers what they are, and as- 
sure them that they may rely on what they 
find in our columns as being wholly accurate 
and disinterested. We have no private in- 
terests to serve, and no dress-making or com- 
mission establishments to keep up. Being 
satisfied that Paris and Berlin set the fashions 
for the world, we give our readers a faithful 
representation of those fashions at first hand. 
When imported dresses, bonnets, and fabrics 
cease to be sought after in preference to all 
others by our leaders of fashion, we shall 
change our policy, and economize at the 
same time, by illustrating American fashions 
at less cost. Thus far we have seen no good 
reason to do so. 

Now, dear readers, we take leave of you, 
with best wishes for the New-Year, hoping 
to meet you all with the first number of 
our new volume. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a Bugle Eall. 
K Y DEAR GUSTAVUS,—I heard a horn 
IVE the other day as I was walking in a 
quiet street, and the sound reminded me of 
another which I once heard elsewhere. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and I was strolling 
about another city with that delightful feel- 
ing of travel of which I am always aware in 
astrange place. Standing for some time by 


a noble public building, which is upon a hill, 
and is approached by a series of terraces cov- 


ered with shrubbery, I had been looking at | 


tho sunset, which was calm and beautiful, 
and, sensitive to every sight and sound, I 


walked slowly into a little park in which | 


is a majestic statue. As I sauntered along 


the paths I heard the sound of a bugle. It | 


was clear and rich and ringing, and seemed 
tome acavalry cull. I turned, expecting to 
see a troop of horse moving along the street ; 
but as none appeared, I supposed that I must 
be near a drill-ground, and that the cavalry 
were practicing. 

Again the clear notes rang upon the quiet 


air. They had a lingering fall, and it seemed | 


to me that there was peculiar pathos in the 
sound. It is the call to bivouac, I said to 
myself; it is the vespers of the camp; and 


{ in the secret sadness of the sound is reflected 


the pensive yearning of the soldier’s heart for 
home. In fancy I saw the camp upon the 
field, the motley figures gathered about the 
tents, the smoke of the evening fires, the 
laugh of loiterera, and the merry song; and 
later the musing, meditative groups of offi- 
cers who smoked, silent, by the fire and 
thought of faces and forma that they did 
not seo. Still, as I walked, I heard the bu- 
gle call once more. Was I, then, mistaken? 
and was there not a proud summons in the 
sound! Was this indeed the charge? If I 
listened, should I hear the heavy, swift gal- 
lop, the silent rush of squadrons? Again I 
saw a sadder scene. It was Sir Philip Sid- 
ucy and his troop charging the Spaniards in 








that misty morning upon the Ieel, three hun- 
dred years ago. It was the last desperate 
charge at Waterloo—the baffled charge in 
which the glory of Napoleon was quenched. 
Sadder and nearer still: it was the crnel 
charge from which horses that bore into the 
battle loved and noble youth came madly 
rushing back, and riderless. 

So, as I walked, the bugle played upon 
my fancy. The unseen, unconscious master 
touched the various stops of a musing mind; 
and as picture melted into picture, and 
thought blended with thonght, there re- 
mained at last only a vague feeling like 
that which inspired the song, 


“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


Thad reached the gate of the park, and as I 
passed out a man turned the corner of the 
street opposite, carrying a pail of oysters in 
one hand, and a bugle iu the other. Raising 
it to his lips, he blew Sir Philip Sidney's 
charge, the reveille of the camp, and the 
soldiers’ veapers—the spell of memory and 
sadness. It was a peddler of oysters blow- 
ing a horn. 

I do not remember whether I smiled or 
not; but I know that my impulse was not 
to dash over and seize him by the throat as 
a swindler, but to thank him for the magic 
of his strain. I watched him while the notes 
were dying, dying, dying, and he peered curi- 
ously about to see if any cook appeared at 
any door, or any urchin with a tin kettle was 
ready for a bargain. Perhaps I ought to 
have thanked him in some other way than 
by staring at him, probably with a smile, 
until he disappeared. But after he had 
tarned out of sight I still heard his bugle 
call, clear and sweet and sad—announcing 
fresh oysters. 

As I went back to my lodgings, yon will 
properly suppose that I duly meditated the 
little incident. It was a revelation in many 
ways. There are so many of our fellow-trav- 
elers who are blowing such pensive and pro- 
longed music upon bugles that I found my- 
self pertinaciously asking whether it was 
only to advertise fresh oysters. In the very 
sity where I heard my peddler you may see 
@ traveler upon our great journey who causes 
every body to turn and look at him in the 
street because he is 60 elaborately respecta- 
ble. When I first saw him, clad in a noble 
suit of dark clothes, carrying a solid, shining 
cane with a gold head, with cambric ruffles 
on his bulging shirt bosom, and spotless 
shoes upon his feet, I remarked not only 
these impressive facts, but an air of medita- 
tive gravity and a dignified movement which 
filled my mind with interest and respect. 
This, I said, is some person of immeasurable 
dignity; some statesman, embassador, or 
magistrate. If it had been in Washington, I 
should have been sure that he could be noth- 
ing less than the Chief Justice of the United 
States—or, haply, the very Chief Magistrate 
himself. Or, possibly, in that city he would 
have seemed to me to be the dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps; the honorary father of the fam- 
ily of ministers; the uncle, so to speak, of 
wild attachés and secretaries of legation. 
Indeed, such prodigious deportment could 
not have seemed to me in the capital of the 
country less than that of an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, which 
seems to me, upon the whole, the most mouth- 
filling and impressive of official titles. 

I mot him regularly at a certain hour of 
the afternoon, and the thought of meeting 
him and of contemplating such complacent 
dignity gradually fascinated me, and drew 
me out daily at the same hour. I found my- 
self thinking of him respectfully as “the 
personage.” Person, or man, or some one, 
were derogatory to the idea of him. He 
could not, I was sure, be adequately de- 
scribed by any word of less than three sylla- 
bles—plenipotentiary was the most proba- 
ble. He was certainly not a monosyllabic 
man. At length I came to feel a kind of 
acquaintance, such as we have all recently 
had with the Grand Duke Alexis. I thought 
he beamed at me loftily with an air of con- 
descending recognition; and one day as I 
passed the personage I ventured to raise my 
hat with distant courtesy. Instantly he re- 
turned my salute, but with the utmost de- 
liberation of solemn suavity. I thought 
that Webster, in his full oratorical suit of 
blue and buff, and in the midst of some Sen- 
atorial discourse, might so have acknowl- 
edged a pinch of snuff from a fellow-Senator. 
I felt very much more important after that 
recognition, aud I beamed loftily in much 
the same way, and, of course, involuntarily, 
upon the boot-blacks who solicited my hon- 
or’s patronage. 

The mystery became very interesting, like 
the bngle call that I heard in the park; and 
one day as I was walking with a friend we 
passed the personage, and after I had saluted 
him, with pride and gratitude that my grand- 
father’s grandchild was privileged to ex- 
change salutations with the great ones of 
the earth, I said to my friend, respectfully, 
“Ts that the Spanish Embassador, or the 
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German Imperial Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary!” My friend re 
plied, briefly: “What! that big man who 
just passed? Why, that’s Tom Toad, the 
clerk of the fish market.” Mr, Toad, you 
see, was a skillful player upon tho bugle. 
His lordly strain seemed to announce jousts 
and tournaments of heroes and the appror- 
ing eyes of Queens of Beauty. He played 
the vespers of the camp—the charge—the 
recall. But it was only to advertise oysters, 

I am writing to you on Sunday night, 
Gustavus, for 1 am apt to begin my seventh 
day, or first day, with the eunset of Satur. 
day, 80 you will absolve me from Teproach, 
And I have been thinking whether I have 
not heard that bugle call of the oyster ped- 
dler in the pulpit of Saint Rainbow to-day, 
The rector exchanged with that clerical 
brother of his, who is not much liked in onr 
parish. But the appearance of the worthy 
man inspires immense expectation. The 
surplice is so very precise, and his head and 
features and expression are all so harmoni- 
ous with its precision, aud the manner in 
which he spreads his handkerchief for his 
preliminary devotions, and the indescribable 
ecclesiastical benignity with which he calls 
us all miserable sinners, and his whole man- 
ner and method are so full of weight and 
dignity, that we settle ourselves to the ser- 
mon as if now the depths were to be sound- 
ed, and the heights scaled, and divine trith 
iccontrovertibly asserted. But the sermon 
is nothing but fresh oysters. All that pro- 
digious preparation and suggestion of elo- 
quence and knowledge and solidity end in 
thin commonplace and sanctimonious twad- 
die. He is my “personage,” my High Im- 
perial Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary turning out to be clerk of 
the fish market. He is my peddler, blowing 
passionate romance and the charge at Wa- 
terloo upon his bugle as an oyster cry. I 
wish his oysters were as fresh. 

I wish, also, that I felt qnite sure that s 
church building itself that I conld name 
were not the same misleading strain. You 
think probably that it is a fine Gothic stric- 
ture of carved stone, and your imagination 
is inthralled by its enduring grace and beau. 
ty. The front isso, I believe. The facade is 
truly wrought stoue, arched, foliated. But 
the sides are plain walls of plastered brick, 
because they are not seen, and the light and 
airy tracery cf the towers is pine wood. 
You think that it is a stone cathedral, as I 
thought that I heard tho vespers of the 
camp. But it is not a stone cathedral, as it 
was not vespers. It is oysters. There isa 
fine flourish, asin the preliminary notes of 
the worthy preacher to-day. But it is s 
flourish that ends ludicrously. One of the 
best of men said.to me, as we walked home 
this morning, that he understood what that 
fine and subtle wit meant who said, after 
hearing a certain oratorical son of thunder, 
“ My ears are full of bass drum, and my belly 
of water-melon.” 

But he had his improvement, Gustavus, 
and so will I have mine. I have remarked 
your manner when you meet indifferent per- 
sons. It is so gushing, so enthusiastic, 80 
unstinted in expression, that I say to myself, 
“This is his heart’s friend and brother.” It 
promises the highest confidence and the tra- 
est sympathy. It is a gracious and beanti- 
ful manner, and I fear that sometimes a 
young girl’s heart may have fluttered, and 
some poor applicant's hope have been re- 
vived in all its ardor, and their minds have 
been filled with visions, ag mine was when 
I heard that pensive bugle call. But your 
manner does not mean that. All the warmth 
and suggestiveness mean nothing but how 
do you do. Now why should oyster peddlers 
blow the recall, with all its sad and passion- 
ate associations, as a cry of fresh oysters! 
And why should you greet every zany 38 
Romeo greeted Juliet, merely to say how are 
yout Why should a Christmas carol be 
played at midnight under the window as a 
signal to the cook to bring ont the kitchen 
scrapings? If wo have oysters to peddle, it 
is an honest trade, and honest men live by 
it: but let us honestly cry “Oysters! oye 
ters!” and not sing the Ranz des Vaches or 
the Marseillaise. Yours, dear boy, 

AN OLD BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE. 


HF. Marguerite vest-polonaise illustrated on 

page 829 is a stylish over dress for bonse 
and street costumes of silk or woolen goods. 
The vest is shorter than that of the Louis XIV. 
polonaise ; the sleeves are the fashionable ball- 
shape, with trimming up the outer seam in do- 
chesse style; and the back has the Marguerite 
drapery, canght up by but two bows instead of 
three, Many dressy cashmere suits and silks of 
solid color are made by this design. It is also s 
pretty style for lustrous beaver mohair and al- 
paca dresses. 


THR WATTEAU 8ACQUE AND Care. 


Among the double capes, or sacques with cape, 
now so popular, the handsomest model yet intro” 


hw. 
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daced is that of which we give a cut paper pat- 
tern this week. At first these mantles had the 
Watteau tuld on the cape, or else were merely an 
open cape and plain sacque. But the open cape 
is cold, and plain sacques are too tight over the 
tournure; and to obviate these objections the 
garment hns been remodeled in the way we illus- 
trate, giving the Warteau fold on the sacque for 
fullness over the tournure, and also for warmth, 
while the talma cape is permitted to fall open, 
gracefully displaying the trimmed Watteau fuld. 
‘The length of the cape is a matter of taste, as 
miny garments have capes but a finger-length 
shorter than the xacque, 

‘This is the best design for a winter cloak that 
we have had since suits caine into fashion. It is 
used for velvet, heavy cloth, expecially black, 
olives, and dark green, and for the black cash- 
mere flannel-lined wraps that are worn with any 
dross, It is also the stylish wrapping for suits 
of colored aatines, cashmere, and ladies’ cloth, 
Sontuche interspersed with jet, passementerie, or 
silk bands on the cape and sacque, with fringe 
ecging each, are the fashionable trimmingx. A 
narrow band of black marten or other dark fur 
is also stylish on cloth or velvet clonks. 

‘The repped cashmere, called fuille cashmere 
or Cicilienne, is much worn eroad for wraps 
end over dresses, A few garments of this soft, 
graceful fabric have heen imported, but they are 
not highly appreciated, us the fabric is confound. 
el wich List poptin, which it resembles. ‘The 
new camels hair cloth, both brown and gray, 
geatly sought after for mantles and polonaises. 
h 
is imported in double capes richly wrought with 
soutache. 

















HOW TO LENGTHEN GHORT SKIRTS. 


Modi-tes have devised a plan for lengthening 
the -hort skirts of street dresses, so that they may 
triuil on the foor when worn in the house. Make 
the six-gored skirt of ordinary walking length— 
thar is, just escaping the ground; cut the placket 
hole in the midd.e of the buck: sew the three 
front breadins with slight gathers to the belt, 
and finish the belt with hooks and eves, leaving 
the thee hack widihs banging then face the 
upper part of the back widihs, and put in a draw- 
ing-string. When he skirt is to be worn in the 
street, draw the back bieadths up to the belt; 
when it is requived to train slightly in the house, 
let the fullness divop low over the tourpure. and 
the over-skirt or polonuise will couceal the loose 
hanging brendihs. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
JEWELRY, 


With the return of the holidays the jewelry 
palaces present an aviav of beautiful things for 
gts. Among the choicest gitts this year are 
cameo pendants arranged to serve abo nas a 
brooch, ‘These beautiful works of art are valu- 
able enongh to be kept as heir-looms. ‘They are 
of pink sardonyx, dark jasper, or the bright 
green chrvsoprase, artistically cut to represent 
historic characters, heads of famo.s beauties or 
else mytho ogical xubjeets, and are moun'ed with 
pearls and diwimonds, They cost f.um %. OU to 
% 00. Fine Geneva pamtings al-o ornuwent 
the universally worn locket. ‘These are often 
incrasted with diamonds, and seg iu fuvers of 
colored gold. 

Necklaces are twisted rope chains. of else the 
cable chain, or large round links of pale Etrus 
can gold, Watch chains are the lung overn 
chnins that pass around the neck. with a tissel 
eud and ao slide that answers for a b:uo-b. 
Cnineos and paintings are often put in these 
slides. ‘The popular gold bracelet is a thick, 
heavy-looking band of Etruscan gold ao ioch 
wide, with light Greek ornamentation, o7 else a 
floral design in colored gold. Plain bands are 
S!C0; those much ornamented are from 8.0) 
to $300 4 pair, The gauntlet bracelets, thice 
inches wide. shaped like a great cuff of gold. aie 
not generally adutired. Gi 
of stone cuneo, or of onyx 
from @25 to $10.0 Cr 
taglio 
flowet 














with monogram : 
‘vatal pendants with in- 
ting, painted in the natural colors of 
x, ave also fashionable for gentlemen. 

In sets of jewelry thoxe of gold are most pop- 
ular for general wear, as they are approprinte 











for all occasions. ‘The designs are coped fiom 
the antique, with yellow Etruscan gold for the 
base, ornamented with the red and green golds 
that nre colored by acids. ‘The handsomest se:s, 
consisting of ear-rings and a brooch that will 
serve a8 n pendant also, cost fiom B75 to S100; 
S20 or $50 will buy a beautiful set of less elab- 
orate work, Pale blue tarquoises are probably 
the most popular stones, although only becom- 
ing to blondes. Of barbaric designs, set in 
Evrusean gold, very handsome turquoise sets cost 
$100; if associated with pearls, elaborate sets 
are $175 or $200. The pink coral sets, worn 
alike by dark and fuir ladies, are preferred in 
balls, square blocks, and pear-shaped pendants, 
rather than in the carved floral designs. Coral 
cameos set with diamonds are alxo fashionable. 
The taste for artistic cameos increases, and many 
expensive sets are shown of these finely cut 
stones, enlivened by settings of colored gold 
studded with pearls, and having diamond pend- 
ants: $850 is asked for an exquisite set. Among 
the precious gems are dark sapphires and great 
syinvre emeralds. lightened by settings of most 
brilliant diamonds. Sets_of pearl have large 
rose-pearl centies, from which extend mys of 
gold, while below ave swinging pendants of din- 
mond and pearl. One set, not large, but of very 
fine penrls, is #3500. A lovely pendant from a 
necklace is 8 diamond shell in which rests a pink 
irl of rare beauty: $725, gold, is the price, 
‘e-klaces are of two or three strands of strung 
pearls beantifully matched in sizeand color. Dia- 
monds are not set heavily and in close clusters, 
but are placed far apart io light gold settings, to 











san not be honght at present by the yard, bat: 





display the beauty of the stoner, An excepting 
to this is the ribbon necklace of diamonds, in 
which the stones are adjacent to each other with- 
out visible setting, aud the necklace is made as 
flexible as a ribbon by means of springs under- 
neath. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Fine enamel on gilt is a feature this season in 
many pretty ornaments for boudoirs and parlors. 
Rose tints, pale baff, and dark lapis blue enamel 
decorations are very beautiful on the pale fire 
gilt. Glove and handkerchief boxes with these 
ornamentations, and lined with pearl - colored 
satin, cost from @60 to 85. Artistically shaped 
inkstands, jewel-cuses, vases that serve also for 
bouduir candlesticks, and low mantel clocks of 
antique pattern, with ornamental side pieces or 
candelabras, are lustrous with enamel in lovely 
pale tints to match the Pompadour furniture of 
salons and cozy boudoirs. 

Table jardinieres are new this year. ‘They 
are small tables, that may be used as card re- 
ceivers, or else ns flower stands. One with por- 
celain mouldings is marked $150. Another, de- 
signed to be brought on the table with dessert, 
has a bright-colored bird in its midst, which, on 
touching a spring, warbles for an hour a precise 
imitation of the nightingale’s song, with all its 
trills, chirps, and quavers. This ingenious ta- 
ble ornament costs $160, gold. A marquete- 
tie table has three beautiful jars for flowers, 
For window jardiniéres are finely painted jars on 
ebony stands, mounted with gilt: price $200. 
Mantel vases have long, slender necks, with 
great globes below, made of glass colored to 
imitate onyx. Also for the mantel are a pair 
of Doric columns of marble, supporting classic 
heads in gilt or bronze. Epergnes entirely of 
crystal are light and tasteful centre-pieces for 
holding flowers or bonbons. Even the Egyp- 
tian pedestal that supports the dixh is of glass 
withont any silver. Small low troughs of glass 
for holding cat flowers ornament tables beanti- 
fully. They come in straight and in curved 
pieces, and may be formed into letters for mot- 
toes or monograms, figures for dates, and many 
suggestive designs. A full set costs $10 or 812. 

‘he fashionable chatelaines of solid silver re- 

mind one of gentlewomen of the olden time. A 
silver hook fastened to the belt has chains de- 
pending, to which are attached a silver horn for 
smelling-salts, a thimble, scissors, and pincush- 
ion: price $100. Simpler hooks of silver, with 
three pendent chains for vinaigrette. fun, and 
umbrella, are @14. The same article in gold, 
with bat one chain for fan or parasol, 1s @45. 
New vinaigrettes, with ring and chain, are of 
English crystal, finely cat, and mounted with sil- 
ver or gilt; they are double bottles for salts 
and perfume, and cost from $20 to $30; quite 
plain crystal vinaigrettes, without the chan, are 
« ingle bottles are $4. 
‘The only novelty in fans are rococo mountings 
of imitation opals. turquoises, and garnets on 
turtoise--hell aud yellow ivory sticks. They cost 
fiom £0 upward 

Boot onniéres fur ho!ding Christmas candy sur- 
pass in extravagunce any thing shown for this 
pury ose befo:e ‘They are of painted porcelain, 
fine enamei and gilt, and of richly painted or 
embro:dered satin and moiré. ‘They cost some- 
times $. Ou or $00. Lovely little bagy of satin, 
paruted with Cashmere figures, and fringed with 
wilt, ave stown for holding a pound of French 
cand.es, and covt 86. 

biack lisse (smooth) Rassia leather, with solid 
silver muantings is the favorite leather for porte- 
muvunaies avd card-cases. 








TOYS. 


Goo: little girls will discover that special at- 
tention is paid to dolly s toilettes this season. 
The shops are filled with bisque and wax doils 
dressed in street suits and evening toilettes, 
bridal and bride-maids dresses, so perfect in 
every detail that they might serve as models 
fur out-of-town dress makers = The special 
noveity however is the creeping doll, which, 
when wound up, will crawl twenty-five feet. 
turuing its head and looking about in a weird 
way that makes giown people nervous, but de- 
lights the tittle fulks: pnce $5 = Small wax 
dolls. with natural curls are suid. undressed, 
for £0 cents doll dressed in a kuitted wool 
dress that will not rumpie or tear easily. with 
knitted parasol aud hat in gray Berlin wool, is 
$1, a French toy for $1 25, is « crying baby 
in a crodie, moving its hands and mouth as if 
crying to get out. 

For boys theie are steam-engines, with cop- 
per boilers, an imp.ovement on those xold last 
vear: pnce @1 20 or $2 ‘The huntsmans 
belt is a useful morocco belt with a chain and 
horn that make it attractive to the little fel- 
lows: price 75 cents. Very instructive toys 
are the puzzles of bits of wood put together to 
represent a ship, or locomotive, or steam-en- 
give. ‘They cost fiom 75 cents to $1. 

An ingenious new toy is a mechanical trot- 
ting horse. ‘Ibis horse is attached to a baggy, 
in which sits the driver holding the reins. When 
wound up, the horse moves his legs in the most 
Natural manner, trotting about the room, and 
drawing the wagon: price $2. 

Masical cats and bleating lambs are 75 cents. 
A horse that nods its head and neighs is $5. 


NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

A choice holiday gift is an elegant papeterie, 
with enameled cover, filled with delicately tinted 
and figured French paper from the mills of La- 
roche-Joubert, Lacroix, & Co., Angouléme. The 
favorite shades are the Mikado, a lovely creamy 
tint; fleur de violette; fleur de rose; camée, 
a fine pink sardonyx; and ciel d‘hiver, with 
the grayness of a winter's sky. A novelty in 
monrning stationery is a new sombre-tinted gray 
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strong contrast of black and white. The papete- 
riea make beautiful work or jewel boxes when 
their contents are exhausted. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Bact, Buack, & Co.; Stang & Mar- 
cus; and Nicot & Davipsox, for jewelry and 
fancy articles; AttHor, Brromany, & Co. ; and 
Lewis P. ‘Trpracs, for toys; and WitLarp 
Fett, & Co., for stationery. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae young Wapswortns, of Geneseo, Liv- 
ingston County, are keeping up the family fame 
as farmers and stock-raisers, The grandfather, 
James WapswortH, went thither eighty-one 

ears ago. He was well-to-do, and a gentleman. 

le accumulated the largest fortune ever ac- 
quired in his day in Western New York. Gen- 
eral James 8. Wapsworts succecded to the 
yeneral management of the estates befure his fa- 
ther's death. He left three sons, each of whom 
fa a larie farmer. CHarves F., the oldest, has 
about 800 acres, and mukes the breeding of short- 
horn cattle a specialty. Crato W., the second 
son, resides on the old homestead, a fine old 
mansion at Geneseo, surrounded by 150 acres 
of park-like grounds. He has 1600 acres, is a 
thorough farmer, and a great cattle and horse 
raiser. He bas iifty fine horses, besides thore 
for farm work. James W., the youngest, has 
1300 acres in Grovelund devoted tu grazing, 
1500 acres fo Caledonia fora sheep farm, and 2° 
acres in Geneseo. He has fifty thorough-bred 
horses, and other live things Innumerable. They 
are manly fellows, all three. 

—Miss CagoLina DE CreEaGH, who has be- 
come the wife of General Sickixs, United States 
minister to Spain, is a young lady of twenty- 
two, beautiful, amiable, accomplished, and of 
high social position, She was quite intimate 
with Mixs Lacra SICKLEs, the General's daugh- 
ter. Atthe wedding was Marshal SERRANO, late 
Regent of Spain, and mauy noble gentlemen and 
ladies of the court. 

—Dr. Portes, of Yale, made a little personal 
stump speech to bis young men the other day, 
in which be sald, ‘‘Don't drink, don't chew, 
don't deceive, don’t read novels, don’t marry 
until you can support a wife," Those were the 
“don'ts.” For the “do's,” be told them to 
“be in earnest ;’’ and then he went on to say, 
“and be self-reliant.” Good! ‘* Be generous, 
and be civil.” Better! ‘Read the papers and 
advertise your business.” Best! That last bit 
of advice is what we call beautiful! Little necd 
was there for the excellent and sagucious and 
learned gentleman to add, ‘* Make money, and do 
good with it!’ He meant, of course, that one 
who doesn't read the papers or advertise isn't 
likely to make much money, or todo much good 
with what little be muy make. 

—Joun Mives Stanpisn, the eighth lineal 
descendant of the bietorical Mires STANDISH, 
died on the 30th of November, in Frostbury, 
Maryland. He was chief engineer of tbe Cum- 
berlund and Pennsylvania Rullroad. He was an 
active, amiable, social mun, greatly respected by 
all who knew him. 

—Our last exchanges bring noticcs of very old 
people, such ae Ropert Braxton, a great-grand- 
son of Brant, the famous Indian chief, azed ¥1; 


aged 105; Mrs. Fry, of Taylorsville, 104; Mra, 

ILLeR, of the eame place, 97. The husband of 
the latter, @ preacher, was cut off prematurely 
ab 

—Mr. Jostin M'Cartnr expresses the belief 
that, besides a possibie novel, we are certain to 
have from Lord Lytton a dramutized version of 
the “Last Days of Pompeii.” Few men bare 
more triends tn private life than Lord Lytton, 
or Lave done more kindly things. The critics 
all like him. Hie friendship with Dickens and 
THACKERAY was of the closest tort. My Indy 
BcLwer was not a positive admirer of Dickexs, 
whom ebe playfully described as “a pot-house 
PLUTARCH.” 

—Good Mrs Betsey Wrtt.tams, who died re- 
cently iu Rbode Island, bequeathed to the cit 
of Providence the farm aren which she died, 
estimated to be worth $10 (0. on cordit.on that 
the city erect a monument, to cost not less than 
$500, to the memory of Roger WiL.ias, in the 
old WILLIAMS burving-ground. 

—The pohte style personal” that obtains 
in the especially far West is after this manner: 
“Mrs. Beswett, of Helena, Arkansas, was wooed 
by Mr. Fiske. but she threw Fiske to the dogs. 
So he Inoculated her con with buckshot, and 
straightened his own spine with strycho:ne, and 
she is now without Incumbrances.”’ 

—The Hbrars of the Penn family, notably rich 
In works on America voyages, and travel, is to 
be coid at auction in London in Junuary next. 
Some of the volumes have the book plate and 
autograph of * Wittiam Penn, Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania 

—Miss Lyoia 8 Hatt, now employed in the 














Treasury at Washington, was once a Lowell fac- 
tory girl . and wrote under the name of * Adc- 
laide.” She has been a miss:onary to the Choc- 


taws, and in torder-ruffien days lived in Kunsus, 
where she was a considerab.e owner of reul ¢s- 
tate. Meeting with some miz‘ortune in regard 
to titles of property. she went to Washing:on, 
and has filled a clerkship in the Treasury De- 

tment since, being aiso engaged in studying 
jaw in order to enab.e her to secure her rights 
in Kansas—which she will no doubt do—and re- 
turn to that State, unless she gets into the cab- 
inet. She is a lady of great versatility of talent, 
and would fill even a higher posit:on than the 
One she now occupies with credit. 

—The Methodists pinned the Grand Duke in 
Philadelphia, and Bishop Simpson let off the 
best ‘h at him that bas yet been made dur- 
Ing bis wanderings. They “honeyfugied” him 
juto a church fair, and those meek young sisters 

just opened his heart. Also his pocket-book. 

‘his is hie record: At nearly all the tables he 
expended from $10 to $20. “From the Green- 
street Church table he purchased a handsome 

incushion. At the ‘ Ebenezer” table he spent 

, purchasing a small toy. At the “Home” 
table he invested in a miniature hat, ing $10 
for it. Atthe ‘Western’’ table he ie! ith At 
the Arch-street Church table he purchased a to- 
bacco pouch for $10, The book-stand was pat- 
ronized to the extent of 82 50. The ladies at the 
“Summerfield” Church table smiled upon him 
so effectually that he spent $20 there. Two 
bouquets were presen to the ladies of the 


with black border, which is a decided relief tothe | Arch-street Church by his Imperial Highness, 
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and then they presented him with an afghan, 
of which one of the papers says, ‘It is the work 
of un old lady whom it took siz years to finish.” 
Hadn't she a constitution ! 

—Ina pecuniary sense, Miss CHARLOTTE Cusn- 
MAN'S power to draw shows no decadence. Dur- 
ing ber recent engagement at Booth’s Theatre, 
she received 5500 per night, and played 6 
times a week, including the Saturday matinéc. 

—Of course it is posrible that ye Grund Duke 
ALexts may have had that noble membrane, his 
heart, touched, perhaps bumped, by some of our 
charming belles, else why should one of them 
“drop Into poctry” In this wise: 

“There's » Muscovite youth named Augxia, 
Who an officer first of the decks is, 
And be came here to see 
What this coantry might be, 
Ere our land to his own he annexes, 
“Bat the young, tender heart of Atrxis 
Ita owner most strangely now vexes. 
That it hard has been hit he 
Owns BP. in oar city, 
By one who the best of ber nex is. 
“He swears he would run at her beck, 
From’ St Peterburg clear down to Tezas— 
And her name's—mine and his— 
Bot, if I know my biz, 
I shall never tell tales on Avexis.” 


—A daughter of Mr. GLapstoxg, so saith Lon- 
don report, is to be married to a German tle- 
man, who was the tutor of the Princess Povrse 
—the Queen having had much to do in bringing 
it about. 

—A singular person, Rev. Reason HanMoxn, 
probably the richest Methodist minirter who 

as existed, died a few days ayo in Kentucky. 
Besides lands, houses, and bonds, there was 
found stowed away Jn his house $14,000 in sil- 
ver and gold —nearly 1000 pounds In weight. 
He had thousands in United States bonds, a 
large number of ‘ five-twenties,”” upon which 
no interest had been claimed or drawn. He has 
160 acres of land close to Indianapolis, for which 
he was offered, jnst before hia death, $160,000, 
and refused it. He was a farmer as well as 
preacher, and had lived at Charlestown, Ken- 
tncky, over forty years. He leaves a wife and 
seven children, and his estate is valaocd at 
$00,000. He is said to have delivered the first 
sermon everpreached in Indianapolis. An an- 
ecdote is told of him, which says that when he 
was a young man, and this country was thinly 
settled, he traveled aboat, preaching, and driv- 
ing up to a lone house in the wilds of these 
parte once, was asked by the Inmate of the cabin 
—an old lady—‘t what he wanted." Mr. Ham- 
MmoND replied, ‘I am looking for the lost sheep 
of the house of Iernel.”” 8nid she, ‘I don't 
reckon you'll find any here, bekase the wolves 
is bin powerful bad in these parts."" 

—Madame Ovixpo, the widow of that vei 
pecunions Cuban gentleman whose * diamond” 
nuptials have become ove of the Iegende of New 
York, has gracefully contributed one hundred 
dollars to the Chicago relief fund which was 
raised in Havana. 

—Mr. Wiitiam A. Ccurxas, the tenor of 
the Dorr troupe, was onc of the Gentlemen 
of her Mujesty Queen Victoria's Chapel Royal.”* 
But, coming over with the Dousy folk, he had 
to resign his position. in order to pursue the 
even tenor and soprano of his way here. 

—It is a good thing to be a cardinal; but 
when it comes to being a very, very old care 
dinal, and an infirm cardinal, it don't count for 








much. Now, for exumple, there Is Cardinal 
Amat, aged 77, has had a tit of ay oplexy, and is 
very Wl, Cardinal Crarenur, 7 ditto. Car- 


dinal BaRNaso, 71, hus gone almost mid with 
gout. Cardinal Bart, 71, apoplexy, twice. Car- 
dinals De ANGeL13, 81, De AnMapa, 91. and BiL- 
Liet, 90, are past all work. Cardinal CaTERINt, 
78, Is in his second childhood. Cardinal DotNet, 
77, ditto. Cardinal M1-est, 55, is dying of con- 
sumption. There are twenty-four vacant bata, 
so that there remain but thirty four to form a 
conclave, Up to the present time all the efforts 
of the Catholic powers to Induce the Pope to 
ervate cardinals have been unavailing. But what 
@ fine old average of yeurs the good old car- 
dinals make! It is a good thing to be a car- 
dinal, 

—Rev. Dr. NorMAN M‘Lrop flatly denics the 
imputations which Mr. Disnagii has thrown 
upon the mental and bedily condition of the 
Queen, Atan entertainment recently given in 
Glasgow, Dr. M:LeEop, in responding to a toast 
to The Queen," said: “ Whut is meant by her 
Majesty being ‘morally and mentally ineapaci- 
tated for work’ I leave Mr. Disrakt to explain, 
for [do not comprehend it. I beg to say that t 
have had the honor, in the providence of God, 
to mimster to her Mafesty in public and in pri- 
vate for the last thirteen or fourteen yeurs, and. 
T have seen her in every variety of circumstances. 
—in the bighest prosperity and happiness wich 
any married woman, not to speak of a queen, 
cou'd en,oy, and in the very depth of her dis- 
tress. and I declare most solemnly, although 
speaking with ber in the grentest privacy and in 
the most jatumate communion thata subject and 
a clegymun can have, [ have never beard her 
utter one word or one sentiment that did not do 
the h.ghest honor to her Ma.esty, whetber as a 
oucen Ora woman. I have not coly never seen 
the remotest trace of any moral or mental weak- 
ness, but [ have seen in every instance remark- 
abe evidence of moral and mental strength and 
capacity. Her Majesty has just passed through 
a severe attack of rheumatic gout, which so af- 
fected her hands thut for a time she was utterly 
unable to sign her name, and from a severe neu- 
ratgia, from which she has entirely recovered, 
and I have never seen her better in spirits or 
better in health or stronger in mind than she is 
at the present moment. At the eame time, lam 
far from soying that she bas recovered her 
strength as to be able to do more than she is do- 
Ing; for I make bold to say that none of us have 
the slightest conception of the unceasing de- 
mand that is made upon a person in her high 
position of attending to innumerable details, and 
carrying burdens upon her mind without the 
possibility of one moment's rest. Our own 
find how trying upon their nervous cner- 
constant care Cs a large forall 5 bul 
when we think what the Queen has 
mother, with her children occupying such an 

a osition in society, What she has to 
por ag compelled ever to think avout the 
affairs of a nation to whose Intereats soe mecant 
foandly devoted—w hen we thin! ‘ 
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dation of fine twme work 8 se. 
(single crochet), close these in 
a ring, and work, always go- 
ing forward and on the foun- 
tended for trimming window dation of twine, ten rounds 
lambrequins, and is worked for lta of sc., widening so many st. 
this purpose on coarse canvas = ® t (stitch) that the ring neither 
2 with double zephyr worsted in fulls up nor draws. ‘Turn the 
$ the colors given in the description of symbols. When worked bottom so that the wrong side of the crochet stitches forms the. #% 
on fine canvas with single zephyr in half cross stitch, it is suit- under side of the basket, and for thé edge of the latter crochet 
able for waste and wood baskets, etc. Line the lambrequin, three times alternately one round of close and one round of 
and finish it on the edge with cord and tassels. open-work de. (double crochet), always separating the latter by” 
: ‘ 1 ch. (chain stitch) and an jnterval of 1st. In the last two” 
Toilette Box with rounds of close de. widen \i) : 
Pincushion. 1 de. each at regular inters*" ~ » 
‘Tue original ¢onsists of a round vals. On the last round of, 
card-board box covered with blue open-work de. work one more round 
silk, three inches and three-quarters of sc, and two rounds of ch. scallops, 
in diameter and an inch and a quar- each of which consists of 
ter in height, on which 7 ch, and 1 sc. ; with the 
is set a four-coruered scallops in the first of these 
cushion of blue velvet. two rounds pass over 3 st. 
The cover of the box Tapestry DesicN FOR each. When the crochet- 
is finished with a pleat- Lambreqvin. work is finished, coat it 
ed rutile of blue satin Description of Symbols: ® Black; OVE" several times with 
ribbon three-quarters @ Reddish-Brown; @ 1st (darkest), black varnish, and let it 
of an inch wide, the — @ 9d, 3d (lightest), Green; 9 1st dry on a suitable shape (for 
seam of which is cov- (darkest), ® 2d, ® 8d, © 4th, ! Sth (light- Jstance, on the under part 
ered with blue velvet est), Fawn (the last silk), of a flower-pot). Now 


Tapestry Design for 
Lambrequins. 


‘Turs design is especially in- 






















































‘Tortette Box wita PincosHiox. Crocuer Waste Basxet. 


* work the point Russe embroidery with red worsted 
as shown by the illustration, taking the 
fourfold for the diagonal stitches, and double for 
the middle rib; the latter is fastened by means of 
short cross stitches. Finally, sew the on the 
basket, and through the shirr in the former draw 
two pieces of silk cord ornamented with tassels. 


ribbon one-third of an inch wide, ornamented in herring- 
bone stitch with white and red silk. The cushion is filled 
with sawdust or emery, and is covered on the bottom 
with satin, and on the top with velvet. ‘The top is em- 
broidered, as shown by the illustration, in point Russe 
with white and red silk. On the outer edge of the cushion 
work bias stitches alternately with crystal and steel beads, 
simulating a cord, 





and on each corner Embroidered 
set & small tassel of fa or Chair 
similar beads, Set p 
the cushion on the 1 and 
cover of the box as ‘THE cover for this 
shown by the illus- pillow consists of 
tration. écru Java canvas, 
which is tri 
Croghet, Mast with diagonal stripes 
r a 5 . fs ‘ . GA O%, : Se of embroidery and~ 
Tars pretty bas- hy 3 A , 5 J Pa ae 3 WL x appliqué __ pointed 
ket, which is de- ONG Ay, : y f. - Ml KG = % stripes of black vel- 
signed to hold bits SS VE - : ) ; <= - S a a os S WM (A223 vet. The embroid- 
of thread, worsted, a . a es - » > " > ery is worked partly 
etc., is crocheted in’ point Russe and 
with medium - sized cross stitch with dif- 


ferent colors, form- 
ing lively contrasts, 
in the design shown 
by Fig. 2, and partly 
‘Fn point Rusee with 
black silk. The ar 
Tangement of theee 
embroidery stripes 
is shown by Fig. 1; 


gray cotton. It is 
then varnished black, 
embroidered in point 
Russe with = red 
worsted, and fur- 
nished with a red 
silk bag, which at 
the are time forms 
the lining. Begin 
the basket at the they are a 
middle of the bot- both sides with d+ 
tom, and on a fuun- Fig. 2.—Srction or Ewproiperep Streirs ror Pittow.—Fo tw Size. agonal stitches 
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black silk and with twisted gold cord. The 
pointed strips of velvet applied in the intervals 
are fastened by means uf two rows of stitching 
with black saddler's silk, as shown by Fig. 1. 
Coarse twisted silk cord and tassels, of saddler’s 
silk of different colors, complete the sofa-pillow. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


. Fig. 1. — Marcorrite Vest - POLONAIsE 
Wacxino Suit (with Cut Parre Partrery). 
This stylish polonaise has the Marguerite back 
and vest front, which we have often described. 
The original is made of réséda green cashmere. 
Tho walking skirt is trimmed with a Hounce ten 
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quired. If the size is an odd number, for in- 
stance, 37 inches, send for 88 inches, and take 
the seams deeper than allowed in the pattern. 
The quantity of material is estimated for a per- 
son of average size—34 inches, bust measure. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern comprises two articles—Mar- 
guerite vest-polonaise and six-gored walking 
skirt. 

Maroverite Vest-Povoxaise.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces—front, back, side back, 
vest, revers, and collar. ‘The garment is fur- 
nished with a vest, which extends about six 














points of the basque, the pleats turning upward. 
Six pleats are laid between the two notches, nine- 
teen inches apart, in the back edge of the front 
of the garment, turning npward, one overlapping 
the other, in a space of two inches. The side 
seams are then joined, being particular to place 
the notches evenly together ; the six pleats on the 
front are to be sewed between the two notches 
two inches apart on the front edge of the side 
seam. The vest front is sewed in at the seams 
on the shoulder and under the arms. ‘The pleats 
on each side seam at the point of the basque are 
concealed by a bow. (‘lose the seams according 
to the notches, place the fronts over the vest as 
notched, baste up, and try on wrong side out. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Maroveritr Vest-povonaise Watxina Scit (with Cct Parer Pattern). 
(Cut Paper Patterna of the Marguerite Veat-polonaise Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, ren Neonbera, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


inches wide, arranged in series of pleats, inter- 
rupted by rosettes of the same material, set on 
perpendicularly. The vest is buttoned from the 
throat to the bottom, and is furnished with re- 
vers, edged with a box-pleating of the material, 
which extends down the open front and around 
the bottom of the polonaise. The bottom of the 
polonaise is also edged with fringe. 

The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
uumbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
To ascertain this, pasa a tape measure entirely 
around the body, drawing it moderately tight, 
under the arms, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the full- 
est part of the bust. No other measure is re- 


inches below the waist. It is fitted with two 
darts on each side and a cross basque seam. 
The naise front is cut away on each side, 
and is fitted with one dart on each side of the 
Middle, extending to the bottom of the arm- 
hole. The front is finished with a revers with a 
collar in the back, which is very narrow. The 
back is fitted with a seam in the middle and 
side forms. About three inches below the waist 
line, at each side back seam. an extra width is 
cut on the skirt, which is laid in small side 
pleats turned nnder, the same on the middle 
seam. Two deep pleats are laid in the middle 
of the back breadth and at each side back seam 
from the perforations, and are tacked at the 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Great 8 YEAns on. 


If alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams. The sleeve is rounded at the outer 
edge of the bottom, and left open to the notch. 
Place the longest seam to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. Close the front of the vest 
with buttons and button-holes. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the seams on the shoulder and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
the other seams. The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up the darts and 
cross basque seam, and to lay the pleats in the 
back of the skirt, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. 

Qaantity of material, 27 inches wide, 84¢ yards. 
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Extra for trimming, 2 vards. 

Fringe, 414 yards, 

Six-conep Watkine Skrrt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—half of front gore, two side 
gores, and half of back breadth. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the, fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gores, 
and put the skirt together by the notches, The 
front gore is sewed on the belt plain, the side 
gores are laid in small pleats, and the back 
breadth is gathered. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 3 yards, 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 8 Yrans oLp. 








Fig. 3.—Lapy's Warxixe Dress. 


This pretty dress is made of ruby velvet, with a 
corselet and epaulets of the same material bound! 
with ruby satin. High-necked under-waist of 
tucked nansook, with long sleeves and wide 


-down collar. _Balne hair ribbon. es: 
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YES.OR NO? 


Musr it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Tear love, 
The sunbeams, nJl sadly and slow, 
Would mourningly come to me so, 
Dear love. 


May it be Yes? 
Ah, ves! 
Dear love, 
Let me twine round my finger that tress 
The bold suushine so dares to caress, 
Dear love. 


Shall it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Dear love, 
The breezes would wailingly go 
To whisper such message of woe, 
Dear love. 


Will it be Yes? 
Ah, yes! 
Dear love, 
Tet the summer winds waft me a kiss 
Frum those lips 'twonld be heaven to press, 
Dear love! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuog or “Lavy Avp.er’s Szorer,” rra, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
““FROM CLARISSA.” 


Tar jewel which Clarissa had given to Bes- 
sie Lovel was a treasure of price, the very posses- 
sion whereof was always an oppressive joy to the 
poor little woman, whose chiet knowledge of life 
came from the experience of its debts and diffi- 
culties. That the massive gold locket with the 
diamond cross would be required of her sooner 
or later, to be handed into the ruthless paw of a 
clerk at the mont-de-piété, she had little doubt. 
Every thing that she or her husband had ever 

worth possessing had so vanished—had 


been not an absolute property, but a brief fleet- . 


ing joy, a kind of supernal visitant, vanishing anon 
into nothingness, or only » pawnbroker’s dupli- 
cate. The time would come. She showed the 
trinket to her husband with a melancholy fore- 
boding, and read his thoughts as he weighed it 
in his palm, by mere force of habit, speculating 
what it wonld fetch, if in his desperate needs this 
waif might serve him. 

She was not surprised, therefore—only a little 
distressed—when Austin broached the subject one 
day at his late breakfast—that breakfast at which 
it needed nearly a bottle of claret to wash down 
three or four menthfuls of savory pie, or half a 
tiny cutlet. She had possessed the bauble more 
than a month, holding it in fear and trembling, 
and only astonished that it had not been demand- 
ed of her. 

“Oh, by-the-way, Bess,” Austin Lovel said, 
carelessly, ‘I was abominably unlucky last night 
at Madame Caballero’s. I’m generally lugged in 
for a game or two at écarté there, you know. 
One can’t refuse in a house of that kind. And I 
had been doing wonders. They were betting on 
my game, and I stood to win something hand- 
some, when the luck changed all in a moment. 
The fellow I was playing against marked the 
king three times running; and, in short, I rose 
a considerable loser—considerable for me, that is 
to say. I told my antagonist I should send him 
the money to-day. He's a kind of man I can’t 
afford to trifle with; and you know the Cabal- 
lero connection is of too much use to be jeopard- 
ized. So I've been thinking, Bess, that if you'd 
Jet me have that gimcrack locket my sister gave 
you, I could mise a tenner on it. Clary can af- 
ford to give you plenty of such things, even if it 
were lost, which it need not be.” 

Of course not. Mrs. Lovel had been told as 
much about the little Geneva watch which her 
husband had given her a few days after her mar- 
riage, and had taken away from her six weeks 
later. But the watch had never come back to her. 
She gave a faint sigh of resignation. It was not 
within the compass of her mind to oppose him. 

“We shall never ,et on while you play cards, 
Austin,” she said, se ly. 

““My dear Bessic, a man may win as well as 
lose. You see, when I go into society there are 
certain things expected of me; and my only 
chance of getting on is by making myself agree- 
able to the people whose influence is worth hav- 
ing.” 

‘*But I can’t see that card-playing leads to 
your getting commissions for pictures, Austin, 
no more than horse-racing or billiards. It all 
seems to end the same—in your losing money.” 

‘The painter pushed away his plate with an im- 
patient gesture. He was taking his breakfast in 
his painting-room, hours after the family meal, 
Bessie waiting upon him, and cobbling some ju- 
venile garment during the intervals of ber attend- 
ance. He pushed his plate aside, and got up to 
pace the room in the restless way that was com- 
inon to him on such occasions. 

‘* My dear child, if you don’t want to give me 
the locket, say so,” he said, ‘‘ but don’t treat me 
toasermon. You can keep it if yon like, though 
I can’t conceive what use the thing can be to you. 
It’s not a thing you can wear.” 

‘*Not at home, dear, certainly; and I never 
go out,” the wife answered, with the faintest 
touch of reproachfulness. ‘(I am very fond of 
it, though, for your sister's sake, It was so kind 
of her to bring it to me, and such a new thing for 
me to have a present. But yon are welcome to 
it, Austin, if you really want it.” 

“HfL really want it! Do you suppose I should 


be mean enongh to ask you for it if I didn’t? I 
shouldn't so much care about it, you see, only I 
am to meet the man to-morrow evening at din- 
ner, and I can’t face him without the money. 
So if you'll look the thing out some time to-day, 
Bess, I'll take it down to the Quai between this 
and to-morrow afternoon, and get the business 
over.” 

Thus it was that George Fairfax, strolling into 
Mrs. Lovel’s sitting-room that afternoon while 


Austin was out, happened to find her seated in a | 


pensive attitude, with an open work-box before 
her and Clarissa’s locket in her hand, It was a 
shabby, battered old box, but had been for years 
the repository of all Bessie’s treasures. 

She had kept the locket there, looking at it 
very often, and wondering if she would ever be 
able to wear it—if Austin would take her to a 
theatre, for instance, or give a little dinner at 
home instead of abroad, for once in a way, to 
some of the men whose society absorbed so much 
of his time. 

There was no hope of this now. Once gone 
from her hands, the treasure would return no 
more. She knew that very well, and was indulg- 
ing her grief by a farewell contemplation of the 
trinket, when Mr. Fairfax came into the room, 

The flash of the diamonds caught his quick 
eye. 

‘“What a pretty locket you've got there, Mrs. 
Austin!” he said, as he shook hands with her. 
‘*A New-Year’s gift from Austin, I suppose ?” 

“‘No; it was my sister-in-law, Mrs. Granger, 
who gave it me,” Bessie answered, with a sigh. 

He was interested in it immediately, but was 
careful not io betray his interest. Mrs, Lovel 
put it into his hands. She was prond of it even 
in this last hour of possession. ‘‘ Perhaps you'd 
like to luok at it,” she said. ‘‘It’s got her ‘air 
inside.” 

Yes, there was a circlet of the dark brown hair 
he knew so well, and the two words, ‘‘ From 
Clarissa.” 

“Upon my word, it’s very handsome,” he said, 
looking at the diamond cross ontside, but think- 
ing of the love-lock within. ‘1 never saw a 
locket I liked better. You are very fond of it, I 
dare say ?” he added, interrogatively. 

“Oh yes, I like it very much! I can’t bear 
to part with it.” 

And here Bessie Lovel, not being gifted with 
the power of concealing her emotions, fairly broke 
down and cried like a child. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Austin,” exclaimed George 
Fairfax, ‘‘pray don't distress yourself like that. 
Part with it? Why should you part with your 
locket 2” 

“Oh, Mr. Fairfax, I oughtn’t to have told you 
—Austin would be so angry if he knew—but he 
has been losing money at that horrid ecarty, and 
he says he must have ten pounds to-morrow ; 80 
my beautiful locket must go to the pawnbroker’s,” 

George Fairfax paused. His first impulse was 
to lend the poor little woman the money—the 
veriest trifle, of course, to the Lord of Lyvedon. 
But the next moment another idea presented 
itself to him. He had the locket lying in the 
open palm of his hand. It would be so sweet to 
possess that lock of hair—to wear so dear a token 
of his mistress. Even those two words, ‘“‘ From 
Clarissa,” had a kind of magic for him. It was 
a foolish weakness, of course; but then love is 
made up of such follies. 

“Tf you really mean to part with this,” he 
said, ‘‘I should be very glad to have it. I would 
give you more than any pawnbroker—say, twen- 
ty instead of ten pounds, for instance—and a new 
locket for yourself into the bargain. I shouldn't 
like to deprive you of an ornament you valued 
without some kind of compensation. I have 
taken a fancy to the design of the thing, and 
should really like to have it. What do you say 
now, Mrs. Austin—shall that be a transaction be- 
tween you and me, without any reference to your 
husband, who might be angry with you for hav- 
ing let me into domestic secrets? Yon can tell 
him you got the money from the mont-de-piété. 
Look here, now ; let’s settle the business at once.” 

He opened his purse, and tumbled the contents 
out upon the table. Bessie Lovel thought what 
a blessed state of existence that must be in which 
people walked this world with all that ready 
money about them. 

“There are just four-and-twenty pounds here,” 
he said, cheerily; ‘‘so we'll say four-and-twenty.” 

He saw that she was yielding. 

“* And would you really give me a locket for 
myself,” she said, almost incredulously, ‘as well 


as this money?” 

‘Unquestionably. As good an one as I can 
find in the Rue de la Paix. This bas diamonds, 
and that shall have diamonds. It's the design, 
you see,” he added, persuasively, ‘‘that has taken 
my fancy.” 

‘*]’m sure you are very generous,” Bessie mur- 
mured, still hgsitating. 

‘Generous! Pshaw! not at all. It’s a ca- 
price; and I shall consider myself under an obli- 
gation to you if you gratify it.” 

The temptation was irresistible. To obtain 
the money that was required—more than double 
the sum her husband had wanted—and to have 
another locket as well! Never, surely, had there 
been such a bargain since the famons magician 
offered new lamps for old ones. Of course, it 
was only Mr. Fairfax’s delicate way of doing 
them a kindness; his fancy for the locket was 
merely a benevolent pretense. What could he 
care for that particular trinket—he who might, 
80 to speak, walk knee-deep in diamonds, if he 
pleased ? 

She took the twenty-four ponnds—an English 
ten-ponnd note, and the rest in new glittering 
napoleons—and then began to speculate upon the 
possibility of giving Austin twenty pounds, and 
appropriating the balance to her own uses. ‘The 
children wauted so many things—that perpetual 
want of the juvenile population above all, shoe- 
leather; and might she not even screw some 








cheap dress for herself ont of the sum? while, if 
it were all given to Austin, it would vanish, 
smoke before the wind, leaving no trace behind. 

So George Fairfax put the bauble in his waist- 
coat pocket, and whatever sentimental pleasure 
might be derived from such a talisman was his, 
‘Shere are those among our disciples of modern 
magic who believe there is a subtile animal mag- 
netism in such things; that the mere possession 
0: such i; token constitutes a kind of spiritual link 
between two beings. Mr. Fairfax had no such 
fancy; but it pleased him to have obtained that 
which no prayers of his could have won from 
Clurissa hervelf—not at present, that is to say. 
It vould all come in good time. She loved him; 
secure of that one fact, he believed all the rest a 
mere question of patience and constancy. 

“And she is worth the winning,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘A man might serve for a longer 
slavery than Jacob’s, and yet be rewarded by 
such @ conquest. I think, by-the-way, that Ra- 
chel must have been just a trifle faded when the 
patriarch was out of his time.” 

He dawdled away an hour or so in Bessie’s 
salon—telling the poor little woman the news of 
the day, and playing with the two boys, who re- 
garded him as a beneficent being, from whose 
hands flowed perpetual toys and sweetmeats. 
He waited as long as he could without making 
his motive obvious; waited, in the hope that 
Clarissa would come; and then, as there was no 
sign of her coming, and Austin was still out, he 
wished Bessie good-by. 

“*{ sha’n’t forget the locket,” he said, as he de- 
parted. 

Austin came in five minutes afterward. The 
boys had been scuttled off to take their evening 
meal in the kitchen—a darksome cupboard about 
eight feet square—where the tawdry servant was 
perpetually stewing savory messes upon a small 
charcoal stove. 

Bessie handed her husband the ten-pound note, 
and twelve bright napoleons. 

“*Why, what's this?” he asked. 

‘*The—the money for the locket, Austin. I 
thonght you might be late home; so I ran round 
to the Quai with it myself. And I asked for 
twenty pounds, and the man gave it to me.” 

‘Why, that’s a brave girl!” cried Austin, 
kissing the pleading face uplifted to his. ‘I 
don't believe they'd have given meas much. An 
English tenner, though; that’s odd!” he added, 
carelessly, and then slipped the cash loose into 
his pocket, with the air of a man for whom mon- 
ey is at best a temporary possession. ~ 











CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THAT 18 WHAT LOVE MEANS. 


‘Tre Grangers and Mr. Fairfax went on mect- 
ing in society; and Daniel Granger, with whom 
it was a kind of habit to ask men to dinner, could 
hardly avoid inviting George Fairfax. It might 
have seemed invidious to do so; and for what 
reason should he make such a distinction? Even 
to himself Mr. Granger would not be willing to 
confess that he was jealous of this man. So Mr. 
Fairfax came with others of his species to the 
gorgeous caravansérai in the Rue de Morny, where 
the rooms never by any chance looked as if peo- 
ple lived in them, but rather as if they were wait- 
ing-rooms at some railway station, got up with 
temporary splendor for the reception of royalty. 

He came; and though Clarissa sometimes made 
feeble efforts to avoid him, it happened almost 
always that, before the evening was out, he found 
some few minutes for unreserved talk with her. 
There is little need to record such brief stolen 
interviews—a few hurried words by the piano, a 
sentence or two in a lowered voice at parting. 
‘There was not much in the words, perhaps—only 
very common words, that have done duty between 
thousands of men and women—a kind of sig- 
nal code, as it were; and yet they had power to 
poison Clarissa’s life, to take the sweetness out 
of every joy, even a mother's innocent idolatry 
of her child. 

The words were spoken; but so carefully did 
George Fairfax play his part, that not even So- 
phia’s sharp eyes could eive more than was 
correct in the conduct of her step-mother. No, 
she told herself, that. other flirtation was the des- 
perate one. Clarissa might have had some pref- 
erence for George Fairfax; there had been occa- 
sional indications of such a feeling in her manner 
at Hale Castle; but the dark spot of her life, the 
secret of her girlhood, was a love-affair with Mr. 
Austin. 

By way of experiment, one day she asked her 
father’s wife a question about the painter. 

“Yon seemed to admire Mr. Austin very much, 
Clarissa,” she said, “and I admit that he is re- 
markably clever; but he appears such a waif and 
stray. In all his conversation with us he never 
threw much light upon his own history. Do you 
know any thing of his antecedents ?” 

Clarissa blushed in spite of herself. The de- 
ceptian she had sustained so long was unspeakably 
distasteful to her. Again and again she had 
been tempted to hazard every thing, and ac- 
knowledge Austin as her brother, whether he 
liked or not that she should do so, It was only 
his peremptory tone that had kept her silent. 

“* What should I know of his antecedents more 
than you, Sophy?” she said, avoiding a more di- 
rect reply. ‘It is quite enough for me to know 
that he has undeniable genius.” 

The blush, and a certain warmth in her tone, 
seemed to Sophia conclusive evidence of her hid- 
den regard for this man. Miss Granger's heart 
beat # good deal faster than usual, and little jeal- 
ous sparkles shone in her cold gray eves. She 
had never admired any man so much as she had 
admired this brilliant young painter. Many men 
had paid her compliments; as the rich Mr. 
Granger's sole daughter and heiress, she had 
been gratified with no meagre share of mankind's 
worship; but no words ever spoken had sounded 
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80 sweet in her ears as those few civil speeches 
that Mr, Austin had found time to address to her 
during his visits to the Rue de Morny. And 
after having taken so much }-leasure in his con- 
verse, and thought so ..uch more about him than 
xhe would have considered it proper for any model 
villager to think about an individual of the oppo- 
site sex, it wag a hard thing to find—first, that 
the base impostor had a wife; and secondly, that 
whatever illegitimate worship he might have to 
render was to be offered at the shrine of Clarissa. 

““Indeed !” she exclaimed, with an air of ex- 
treme surprise, ‘You seemed on such very 
friendly terms with him, that I fancied you must 
really have known each other before, and that you 
had some motive for concealing the fact from 
papa,” 5 
Clarissa blushed a deeper crimson at this home- 
thrust, and bent a little lower over her drawing- 
board. It seemed a fortunate thing that she 
happened to be painting when Miss Granger 
opened her guns upon her iu this manner. 

“He gives lessons, I believe; does he not?” 
asked Sophia. 

‘* Yes—I—lI believe—I have heard so.” 

“Do you know, I took it into my head that 
pe night have been your drawing-master at Bel- 

for ét.” 

Clarissa laughed aloud at this suggestion. 
Miss Granger's persixtent curiosity amused her a 
little, dangerous as the ground was, 

“Oh dear, no, he was not our master at Bel- 
forét,” she suid. ‘‘ We had a little old Swiss— 
such an ancient, ancient man—who took snutf 
continually, and was always talking about his 
pays natal and Jean Jacques Rousseau, I think 
he had known Rousseau ; und I am snre he was 
«ld enough to remember the night they locked 
.-an out of Geneva.” 

Sophia was fairly posed; she had been on a 
false scent evidently, and yet she was sure there 
was something. ‘hat is how she shaped her 
doubts in her own mind—there was something. 
Warman thought so, she knew; and Warman 
was gifted with no ordinary amount of penetra- 
tion, 

So Mrs. Granger went her way, with suspicion 
around and about her, and danger ahead. What- 
ever peace had been hers in the brief period of 
her married life—and the quiet spring-time and 
summer that came after her baby’s birth had been 
very peaceful—had vanished now. A cloud of 
fear encompassed her; a constant melancholy 
possessed her; a pleading voice, which she ought 
never to have heard, was always in her eare—h 
voice that charged her with the burden of a bro- 
ken life—a voice that told her it was only by 
some sacrifice of her own she could atone for the 
sacrifice that had been made for her—a too per- 
suusive voice, with a perilous charm in its every 
accent, 

She loved him. That she could ever be weak 
enough, or vile enough, to sink into that dread 
abyss whereto some women have gone down for 
the love of man, was not within the compass of 
her thought. But she knew that no day in her’ 
life was sinless now; that no pure and innocent 
joys were left to her; that her every thought 
of George Fairfax was a sin against her hus- 
band. 

And yet she went on loving him. Sometimes, 
when the sense of her guilt was strongest, she 
would fain have asked her husband to take her 
back to Arden; which must needs be a kind of 
sanctuary, as it were, she thonght. Nay, hardly 
s0; for even in that tranquil retreat Temple Fair- 
fax had contrived to pursue her nother, with the 
poison of his influence and his presence. Very 
often she felt inclined to ask her husband this fa- 
vor; but she could not do so without running 
some risk of betraying herself — Heaven knows 
how much she might betray—unawares. Again, 
their sojourn in the Rue de Merny was not to 
endure forever. Already Mr. Granger had ex- 
pressed himself somewhat tired of Paris; indeed, 
what denizen of that brilliant city dues not be- 
come a little weary of its brightness, sooner or 
later, and fall sick of the Boulevard fever—a har- 
assing sense of all-pervading glare aud confusion, 
a sensation of Paris on the brain? 

‘There was some talk of returning to Arden at 
the end of a mouth. ‘They were now at the close 
of January; by the first of March Mr. Granger 
hoped to be at the Court. His architect and his 
head bailiff were alike eager for his return; there 
were more pullings down and reconstructions re- 
quired on the new estate; there were all manner 
of recondite experiments to be tried in scientific 
farming ; there were new leases to be granted, 
and expiring leases, the covenants whereof must 
be executed. 

Since they were likely to leave Paris s0 soon, 
it would be foolish to excite wonder by asking 
to leave sooner, Mrs. Granger thought. It mat- 
tered so little, after all, she told herself sometimes. 
It mattered this mnch only—that day by day her 
feet were straying farther from the right road. 

Oh those happy winter afternoons in the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard! Such innocent happiness, 
tuo, in all seeming—only a little animated ram- 
bling talk upon all manner of subjects, from the 
loftiest problems in philosophy to the frothiest 
gossip of the Faubourg St. Honoré; only the 
presence of two people who loved each other to 
distraction. A dim fire-lit room; a little com- 
monplace woman coming in and out; two young 
men disputing in the dusk ; and Clarissa in her 
low chair by the fire, listening to the magical 
voice that was now the only music of her dreams. 
If it could have gone on forever thus—a sweet 
sentimental friendship like that which linked Ma- 
dame Roland and Brissot, Madame Récamier and 
CLa-eaubrtinnd — there would surely bave been 
no harm, Clarissa sometimes argued with herself. 
She was married to a man whom she could re- 
spect for many qualities of his heart and mind, 
against whom she could never seriously offend. 
Was it so great a sin if the friendship of George 
Fairfax was dear to her? if the few happy hours 
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of her life were those she spent in his company ? 
But such special plending as this was the poor- 
est sophistry; at heart she was conscious that it 
was su. A woman has a double conscience, as 
it were—a holy of holies within the temple of her 
mind, to which falsehood can not enter, She 
may cefuse to lift the screen, and meet the truth 
face to face; but it is there—not to be extinguish- 
ed—eternal, immutable ; the divine lamp given 
for her guidance, if only she will not withdraw 
herself from its light. 


Inet a little less than a month before his intend- 
ed departure, Mr. Granger had a letter from that 
exacting bailiff, entreating his return, Something 
in the scientific farming had gone wrong; some 
iBreat sewage question was at issue, and none but 
the lord of the soil himself conld settle the mat- 
ter. Very dear to Daniel Granger were those 
Tands of Arden, that Arden-Comt estate which 
he had made to spread itself so fur over the face 
of the county. Sweet are ancestral domains, no 
doubt; dear by association, made hely by the 
pride of race; but perhaps sweeter to the soul 
of man are those acres he bas won by the work 
of his own strong hand, or his own steadtast brain, 
Next to his wite and children, in Mr, Granger's 
regard, were the hinds of Arden: the firms and 
Homesteads, in valleys and on hill-tops; the cot- 
tages and school houses, which he liad built for the 
improvement of his species ; the brand-new slick 
baked Gothie church in an outlying village, where 
a church had never been betore his coming. 

He was sorry to leave his wife; but the ques. 
tion at stuke Was an important one. Tf he could 
have carried his household away with him at an 
hour's notice, he would gladly bave dene so; but 
to move Clarissa, and the nurse, and the b 
and Miss 














anger, Would be rather a formidable 
business—in fet, a thing vot to be done without 





elaborate preparation, He had the apartments 
in the Rue de Morny on his hands, teo, anol 
the beginning of March; and even a tnillionaire 
seldom cares to waste such a rental as Paaisiat 
proprietors exact for house-room in the fashion. 
able quarter. So he decided upon going to Ar 
den at once—which was exsential—and returning 
directly he had %djusted matters with bis bailit, 
and done a morning's work with his architect, 

He told Clarissa of his intention one evening 
when they had returned ftom a dinmner-party, and 
she was seated before her dressing-table. tuking. 
off her jewels ina slow, absent way, She looked ep 
with a start as her hasband came into the room 
and planted himself on the white sheep-shin rug, 
with his back agninst the mantel-piece. 

** Tam obliged to go back tu Yurk-lire, Clary,” 
he snid. 

She thought he meant they were all going back 
—that it was an interposition of Providence, and 
she was to be taken away from sin and danger, 
Bat ob, how hard it seemed to go—neve i 
to look forward to those stolen twilights in her 
brother's painting-room t 

“Tam glad!” 
glad to go back to Arden.” 

“ You, my dear!” said her hushand ; “it is only 
Iwhoam going. ‘There is some hitch in our ex- 

riments on the home farm, and Forley knows 

ow anxious Fam about making a success this 
year, So he wants me to mn over and see to 
things; he won't accept the responsibility of car- 
tying on any longer without me. T needu't be 
away nbove two or three days, or a week at most, 
You can get on very well without me.” 

Clarissa was silent, looking down at a bracelet 
which she was turning idly round her arm. Get 
on without him! Alas, what part had Daniel 
Granger played in her life of lite beyond that of 
some supernumerary king in a staze-play ¥—a per- 
son of importance by rank and title in the play. 
bill, but of scarcely any rigniticance to the story. 
Her guilty heart told her how little he had ever 
been jo her ; how, day by day, he had been grow- 
ing less and less. And while he was away, 
she might go to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard 
every day. ‘There would be nothing to prevent 
her so doing, if she pleased. ‘The carriage was 
nominally and actually hers, There was a brough- 
am at Miss Granger's disposal, but the landau was 
essentially Clarissa’s carriage. 

“You can get on very well without me,” re- 
peated Mr.Granger. ‘+I do not think my pres- 
ence or absence mnkes very much difference to vou, 
Clarissa,” he added, in a grave, displensed tone, 

It was almost his first hint ofa reproach, ‘To 
his wite’s guilty heart it struck sharply home, like 
an nnexpected blow. She looked up at him with 
a pale conscience-xtricken face, in which he might 
have read much more than he did read there. He 
only thonght that he had spokeu # shade too se- 
verely—that he had wounded her. 

I—I don’t know what you mean by that,” 
sho faltered, helplessly. ‘1 always try to please 
ou,” 

‘* Try to please me !” he repeated, passionately, 
“Yes, Clary, us a child tries to please a schvol- 
master. Do you know that when I married you 
Twas mad enough to hope the day would come 
when you would love me—that you loved me a 
little even then? Do yon know how I have wait- 
ed tor that day, and lave learned to understand, 
little by little, that it never can dawn for me upon 
this earth? You are my wife, and the mother of 
my child ; and yet, God knows, you are no nearer 
to me than the day I first saw you at Hale Castle 
—a slim girlish figure in a white dress, coming in 
at the door of the Jib Not a whit nearer,” 
he went on to himself rather than to Clarissa ; 
“* but so much more dear.” 

There was a passion in his words which tonch- 
ed his wife. If it had only been possible for her 
to love him! if gratitude and respect, joined to- 
gether, could have made up the sum of love! 
But they could not. She knew that George Fair- 
fax was in all moral qualities this man’s inferior ; 
yet for some indefinable chaim, some trick of 
tone or manner, some curivus magic in a smile 
or 3 gliunce, she loved him, 















































she exclaimed. “I shall be very ; 


She was silent. Perhaps the sense of her 
guilt came more fully home to her in this mo- 
ment than it had everdone before, What words 
could she speak to bring comfort to her husband's 
soul—she whose whole life was a lie? 

Daniel Granger wandered up and down the 
room fur some minutes in a vagne, restless way, 
and then came to his 's chair and louked 
down at her very tenderly. 

** My deur, L do wrong to worry you with re- 
proaches,” he said. ‘The mistake has been 
mine. From first to last, I have been to blame. 
I sappose in the wisest life there must always be 
some folly. Mine has been the hope that I could 
win your love. It is gone now, Clarissa; it is 
quite gone. Not even my child has given me a 
place in your heart.” 

She looked up at him again, with that look 
which expressed auch « depth of remorse. 

“Tam very wicked,” she suid; ‘* 1 am utter- 

lv unworthy of all you have done for me. It 
would have been better for you never to have 
seen my face.” 
* Wicked ! no, Clary. Your only sin has been 
to have disappointed a foolish fancy. What 
right had I to suppose vou loved me? Better 
never to have seen your fuce ?—yes, perhaps that 
might have been better. But, once having seen 
you, T would rather be wretched with you than 
happy with any other woman in the world. 
‘That is what love means, Clary.” 

He stooped down to kiss her, 

“Say no more, dear,” he said. ‘I never 
meant to speak as I have spoken to-night. 1 
love vou forever.” 

‘The day came when she remembered those 
words, love you forever.” 

Ifshe could have thrown herself upon bis brenst 
and acknowledged all her weakness, beseeching 
him to shield her from herself, in obedience to the 
impulse of that moment, what a world of anguish 
might have been spared to these two! But she 
let the impulse pass, and kept silence. 

[Tu We CONTINUED NxxT WEEK.) 

















LIFE IN FLORENCE. 
(From our Own Corgesronpenst. } 


WISH Italian coachmen and drivers of all 

sorts did not think it necessary to whip their 
auimals, or, at least, snap their whips, so con- 
tantly; for even if the lush do not always de- 
scend, the noise must irritate the poor beasts, 
and till them with a nervous feur lest they shonld, 
hever go fast enough. ‘The cruelty of Italians 
toward horses and other draught animals is pro- 
serbial (I remember it culled out a printed pro- 
test from the foreign travelers in Naples three 
years ngo), and is the more remarkable in con- 
trast with their excessive fondness for and indul- 
gence to cats and dogs and other household pots. 
1 have seen great grown-up men, well-dressed 
men, men of business, hugging dogs in the street 
or in shop doors, and begging a kiss from their 
reluctant rosy tongues with the most unwearied 
repetition of endearing tones and expressions. 
Indeed, almost every man, woman, and child has 
a dog in tow; and I doubt if even the fuct that 
one of these creatures went mad the other day, 
and bit several people before he could be kill- 
ed, will have the effect to diminish their num- 
bers. Cats, too, abound, and are almost univers- 
ally fed and petted into that state of blinking 
quietude which is the highest development of 
cathood during the hours of daylight. Scarcely 
a stall in market but has one for an ornament; 
scarcely a shop where one docx not habitually walk 
up and down the counter in dignified oblivion of 
the silks and laces, upuo which its well-washed 
paws leave no trace in passing; not a church, 
U may safely say, which does not harbor a good- 
ly number of these beautiful creatures in its 
dusky chipels and silent cloisters. It is one 
source of regret for the downfall of the papacy 
and the secularization of the monasteries that 
thereby many a sleek, comfortable cat is in dan- 
ger of being deprived of her accustomed portion 
of sunshine, silence, and abundant food. 1 count- 
ed seven at once in the green court of San Loren- 
zo a few days ago; and the other afternoon, on 
entering the cathedral at an hour when there was 
no service, and half a dozen scattered worshipers 
and the crippled beggars at the doors were the 
only human beings in sight, I found a great gray 
and black tabby sitting in the middie of the 
vast marble floor, looking steadfastly toward the 
altar, and apparently absorbed in religious med- 
itation. ‘The contrast between that magnificent 
edifice and the ronnd ball of animated fur in the 
middle of it, was « thing to be remembered with 
joy forever. I remained in adoring contempla- 
tion for a while, and then walked softly up the 
nave to the spot occupied by pus«y. She allowed 
me to stroke her back for s moment, and then 
went deliberately away into the shadow of a pil- 
lnr, where she again seated herself, and resumed 
ber devotional attituae. Other parties coming 
in and disturbing her caused again ‘a change 
of base,” but she remained always in the nave, 
and ulways with her yaze directed altarward ; 
and there I left her. 

A short time ago, is I was passing a small 
ure xhop, I stopped to speak to a cat, whose 
rite sleeping-plice 1s on a bed by the door. 

She raised her head to meet my caressing touch, 
and after enjoying it for a moment, rose, 
stretched herself, and walked np my extended 
arm to my shonlder, where she seated herself, 
curled her tail around her feet, and seemed to 
have made up her mind to a particularly good 
snooze, which [, being pressed for time, was 
obliged to convert for her into a very short cat- 
nap. In the same street is a little grocery shop, 
in front of whose ever-open door is slmost al- 
ways to he seen a mild-taced cat attended by two 
plump kittens. I call this cat the devout moth- 
ev, because she is always looking apward with 
the air of one whuse conversation is in heaven ; 
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her real object being, however, to watch the up- 
per windows of the opposite house, from whence 
are thrown occasivually scraps of meat for her 
delectation. 

‘The markets of Florence are very queer places. 
To be sure, they are a disgrace to the city, from 
their being held in such narrow, dark streets ; 
bne that is not my affair, and it is as good as a 
play to go through them. (me sees there every 
variety of dirt, as well as the most picturesque 
groupings of still-life and animated nature, It is 
tantalizing to pass that way coming home, tired 
and hungry, from a morning's expedition, and 
hear the little fish bizzling in the great kettles of 
boiling fat, and see the thin crisp slices of fyied 
mush lying in rows upon a hot pan, waiting tur 
purchasers less fastidious than the forextieri. 

Indeed, all the street sights and sounds of 
these Italian cities are interesting to a traveler 
from the eminently practical New World, ‘The 
varieties of architecture; the superabundance of 
churches; the almost constant ringing and jan- 
gling of bells; the crash of milita ands; the 
frequent bursts of harmonious singing: the yells 
and cries of itinerant salesmen; the picturesque 
appearance of priests and friars in their long 
robes of bluck, brown, or white; of officers in gay 
uniforms; of peasant nurses in full costume; the 
stately carriages of the fashionnble citizens, al- 
ternating with country wagons drawn by ponies 
or donkeys, their harness studded with brass 
nails, and further ornamented by a curved Leak, 
or prow, rising from the middle strap; the occa- 
sional passing of an ecclesiastical pageant carry- 
ing the Host to a dying penitent, or of a proces- 
sion of masked Brethren attending a dead body 
to its final rest, and heralding their approach by 
the glare of torches and the wailing tones of a 
funeral chant—all these contrasts give a life and 
character to the scene which are totally anknown 
in our methodical ways of doing business at 
home. 

It is a curious study to watch the moving 
throngs in the principal streets, where there is 
much people and little space, and where, never- 
theless, no one is in a hurry. The ladies tilt 
along in their high-heeled boots, with no fear 
that their sweeping skirts will be trampled upon 
by irreverent men of business; and the gentle- 
men assemble in kuots, tu scrutinize the said la- 
dies or to gossip with each other, paying no re- 
gard to the narrowness of the sidewalks or the 
rights of passers-by ; my, they contrive to take 
up additional room by standing with arms akim- 
bo, and canes and umbrella-handles projecting in 
every direction, while the patient people who re- 
ally have an object in view thread their way 
through and around these obstacles as best they 
can, One thinks of Bruadway and the Strand, 
and wishes that these aggravating cumberers of 
the ground might be put through a thorough 
course of training in the ‘“*keep to the right” 
and **move on” of an active and intelligent po- 
liceman. 

‘The number of crippled, defurmed, and dis- 
eased persons whom one meets in the streets of 
Italian cities is astonishing. In no other part 
of the world, unless it be Egypt, are there to be 
seen so many blind, one-eyed, cruss-eyed, crook- 
ed-eyed, wall-cyed, sore-eyed people as in Italy, 
Also dwarfs—no one who has been in Florence 
will ever be likely to spend ‘a quarter” to see 
the Tom ‘Thumb troupe again, I sometimes 
resolve to count the number of malforined, un- 
formed, and deformed whoin I shall meet wit 
given space in my daily walk; but I soon give 

it up—it is like trying to couut priests in Rome. 
I have been reading and glancing over a great 
many English books of late, and have been 
amused to find faults, in grammar as well as in 
style, from sources whence one would expect ac- 
curacy and elegance. You know, it is a cum- 
mon English notion that Americans can neither 
speak nor write the language as well as they 
themselves do; and so it is very funny to catch 
them tripping so often, both in conversation and 
in books, [have looked through scores of his- 
tories, novels, biographies, travels, etc., ete., 
during the past year, and have fuaud scarcely one 
that does not deserve critivism in manner, if 
not in matter. ‘To say nothing of obscurity in 
personal prononne, of an indiscriminate use of 
don't and doesn’t, of double pluperfects, and of 
objective cases after the neuter verb, they all 
fail under the more delicate tests of this and that 
kind of, instead of these and those kinds of and 
would rather, would better, instead of had rath- 
er, had better, I suppose the latter fault—sad 
rather, had better—arose from the would being 
nsed in contraction with the pronoun, as you'd 
better, I'd rather ; at any rate, it seems to be as 
freely employed in English English as in Ameri- 
scan English ; and I have even found ain't in En- 
glish books—a monstrosity which our ‘* onnater- 
al old pairent” has always thrust off upon us. I 
do wish the English would let us love them bet- 
ter: there is so much that is good and sound 
abont them, and their country (when one can put 
the poverty of the poor out of sight) is one bean- 
tiful home; but they are so prejudiced, so nar- 
row in their sympathies toward every thing that 
is not English, so ridiculously fond of rank and 
station, and so obstinately determined to misun- 
derstand and depreciate America, that they make 
it an up-hill business for us to cultivate the 
friendly relations that ought to subsist between 
the two nations, 









































ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bearnros V. 8.—Got a pinm-colored serge, and make 
by the Vest-Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. IV. Wear a rose-colored neck-tie with it. 

Citoaco.—It is not nsual to fee your pastor for per- 
forming funeral rites; but when you summon aclergy- 
man from another place, it is quite proper that you 
should defray the cost of his journey. 

Fannie.—Black is more stylish than colors. Trim 

| with bias bands of gros grain. 








F. A. M, Jcx.—The lines that yon quote are so vin- 
gularly devoid of sense that we think it quite super- 
uous to discuss their application. 

Avuirer.—As the principal points of interest in New 
York city, we would suggest the Central and other 
parks; the public buildings, such as the Custom- 
house, City Hall, new Court-house, Hall of Records, 
and Post-office—interesting as having been used as 
prison-houses during the Revolntion—Castle Garden, 
Trinity, Grace, and other churches, the Cooper Union, 
the Astor, Mercantile, Historical, and Society libraries, 
the public institutione on the islands in the East River, 
the Academy of Music, the Academy of Design, and 
such picture-galleries and other entertainments as 
chance to be open when you are here. 

Penriexiry.—Yon are under no obligations to invite 
any onc to call on or visit you aimply becauay you 
meet bim at a friend's house; thongh It is often court- 
cous to do #0 where you have no objection to contin- 
uing the acquaintance. It is # safe rule, however, 
never to ask a person to visit you if you do not want 
lim to accept the invitation. The gentleman gives 
precedence to the lady in walking ap the alele, 

M. HU. W.—Whale-ol! soap will sometines destroy 
veriuin on house plaute, It is very important to keep 
them clean by sponging the leaves occasionally with 
soap apd water. We have not the pattern you want. 

Rowercs any Rewva—It is never polite t@read in 
company. In the case you cite, {t was inexcusable, 

Evixi.—Read the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” and 
“Ugly Girl” articles for cosmetica, Young ladies 
should not receive presents from gentlemen friends as 
a rule, and without the approbation of their parents or 
guardians, Flowers are an exception, though a young 
lady would scarcely be justified in sending them toa 
sick gentleman who was not an intimate acquaintance. 
You ask whether it is improper for a lady to kiss the 
gentleman to whom she is engaged before marriage. 
We phall not counsel euch a breach of decoram, but 
we suspect it is sometines done. You will be likely 
to produce the best impression on your friends by 
being perfectly natural, and affecting neither gravity, 
gayety, diculty, nor melancholy.—Having no acquaint- 
ance with cluirvoyants, and but little faith in them, 
we can not give you their address, or tell you how to 
proceed to obtain their advice. For pretty fictitious 
nemes we refer you to the nearest vocabulary. 

Bixcor.—We do not negotiate exchanzes, 

Gaetcngx.—Have a basque made of your three yards 
of silk by Worth-basque pattern, and cut the edge of 
your trained ekirt in Gothic points, 

O. F.—Harper & Brothers have never published a 
Lady's Book with colored fashion plitea—A black 
serge suit conld be bought for $0. 

Jexxre C. G.—Make # green silk for a young girl of 
seventeen by pattern of House Drese in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. 1V. 

‘Axxa B.—You can not wear a velvet clouk ff you 
continue to wear mourning. Cut a Wattesu mantle 
of your cashmere shaw! and trim with fringe, Find 
pattern iNuatrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol IV. 

R. R—Irieh poplin {s a mixtare of silk and wool, 
and seldom louks well after being dyed. Get bom- 
bezine, and trim with overlappiuz bixs folda of the 
same, alternating with crape. A good Aatrukban muff 
can be bought for $lv. White collars aud cuffs are 
wor with all except very decp mourning. A crape 
bow will do iuetead of a et pin, Get a lustrelese cluth 
or an Astrakhan cloak. 

U.S. F.—The eiirt fronts worn by gentlemen on 
folladress occusivus are of doubled linen embrvidered 
down the middle; for ordinary use they have one oF 
two broad pleats, or are merely doubled Haen, 

Beur.—Make your gray poplin by cut paper pattern 
of House Drees, illustrated in Buzar No, 48, Vul. 1V. 
‘Trim with the same and fringe. 

Favetina.—Use the cut paper pattern of Water-proot 
Cloak {netrated In Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV. The plum- 
colored all-wool English water-proof cloth is very 
handvome, but is expensive. 

A Reaven—Make your black alpaca drees by cut 
paper pattern of House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
48, Vol. IV. Kilt pleating ie hemmed on both edyes, 
and is stitched on an inch below the top, then again 
about fonr iuches from the bottom; the space below 
hangs loosely like a ruMe. 

Ssusuave,—The cut paper pattern of the Honso 
Drese filustrated {n Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., will be 
your best guide for a stylish skirt and over-skirt. 

Mua. J. B. T.—The pattern of the Wattean Mantlo 
Mustrated in Bazar No, 50, Vol. 1V., is a good model 
for you. 

Mus. J. V. B.—Make your boy's overcoat a long 
sack with large round cape. Simply drape your lopg 
drab ekirt over a black ailk ekirt. 

Locvwe.—Trim your pretty gray satine with kilt 
pleats on the lower ekirt, a bias band and fringe on 
the upper, and basque. 

Jane L.—The azar answers correspondents at its 
earliest convenience. The information asked in many 
letters that can not be answered for want of space in 
this column will be found in the New York Fashions. 

B. C.—A black cashmere Watteau or velvet mantic, 
made by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
80, Vol. IV., will be handsome for a lady of forty- 
Astrakhan cloake and rouffs are very mach worn, but 
are not eo fashionable as seal-skin. Read answer above 
to “Jane L.” 

L. L. B.—Make your opera cloak from the pattera 
sent of white cashmere, and trim with gros grain bands, 
or aide pleatings and fringe. 

A. W. G. H.—The veat-basque suit pattern fe what 
you want. We do not give addresses in this column + 
‘pnt you will find eleewhere the advertisement of adcal- 
er in point lace and other fancy goods. The best guide 
for your velvet cloak is the Watteau Mantle Illustrated 
in Bazar No. 60, Vol. IV. Elther of the modes of 
trimming you suggest will be stylish. 

Canavigxnr.—You do not need an over-skirt for 
your long velvet dresa, Velveteen would not do at alls 
black lace, or else faille cashmere, is the only thins: 
we would commend, Your polouaise aud kilt-pleated 

taste. a 
Ae ke your black eilk house dress 
y {tern illustrated in Bazar No- 
by our Worth Basque pat rte ti aes 
1, Vol. IV., and the poplin by ‘Margue} nora ee 
tern, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, 
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Fig. 1.—Watxisa Drreq, 


LADIES VY 
Fig. 2.—Watxixo Dress. Fig. 8.—Watreau Sacque ano Carr, with Powpaporr Warst ‘5? T 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Watteau “acgue and Cape, with Pompadour Watet and Trained Skért, in nine Sizes, em" Ys 
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aver Patrers). Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. 
(Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Centa.} 





Fig. 5.—Carriace Dress, ee oun 
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THAW. 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-8SONG. 
PARAPHRASED BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
Tux ice breaks up, the streams arise, 
Along the shore free Moskva flies, 
In foaming rage wild gushing, 
Swift rushing. 


Heaven, in this mad, tempestuous hour, 
Curb Moskva's dread, destructive power ; 
Restrain the flood, strong swirling, 
Wide whirting! 
Let not the pitiless waters gnaw, 
And down to hungry darkness draw 
Yon church-yard by the river, 
Forever! 
There, long, long years ago, they laid 
‘The best, the fairest village maid. 
When, heart, will cease thy aching, 
Slow breaking? 





Ladies’ Winter Toilettes. 
See illustrations on double page. 

Fig. 1.—Waxkine Suit. Bronze cloth ca- 
saqne with velvet revers. Skirt and over-skirt 
of cashmere of the same shade, with scalloped 
trimming. Bronze velvet and silk hat. 

Fig. 2.—Watxine Suit of myrtle green cash- 
mere, trimmed with flounces and folds of the 
material, tringe, aud sontache embroidery. Myt- 
tle green velvet bonnet, with gros grain ribbon 
and feather of a durker shade. 

Fig. $.—Watteau Sacque anp Care, WITH 
Pompapour Waist AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT 
(with Cut Paper Parrerx). This elegant 
sacque and cape, of which we furnish a cut pa- 
per pattern from a Paris model, is the favorite 
wrap of the season. The original is made of 
olive brown cloth, richly braided and trimmed 
with fringe. It is worn over a Pompadoar or 
square-uecked waist and full- trained skirt of 
silk of the same shade. 

The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
fumbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
the manner of taking which is described with 
the Marguerite Vest-Polonaise on page 829. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pattern comprises three articlesp—Wat- 
tean sacque and cape, Pompadour waist, and 
full-trained skirt. 

Watteau Sacqve axp Care.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, back, cape, sleeve, and 
cuff. The garment consists of a perfectly looxe 
sacque, with a deep Watteau fold in the back, 
extending from the neck to the botrom; coat 
sleeve with cuff, aud deep cape. Lay the Wat- 
tean fold in the middle of the back, according 
to the lines of perforations, and tack it on the 
under side. ‘The cape is fitted to the shoulders 
by a dart on each side, and is joined to the 
sacque at the neck, and left open in the middle 
of the back to the neck, where a bow is set on. 
The coat sleeve is finished at the hand by a 
sqnare cuff. The neck of the sacque is bound 
with black silk, and the front is buttoned the en- 
tire length. Sew the sleeve plain into the arm- 
hole, placing the longest seam at the notch in 
the back of the armhole, and hold it toward you 
when sewing itin. ‘The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up the darts on the 
shonlders, and to lay the fold in the middle of the 
back. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
baste up, and try on wrong side out. If altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards, 

Fringe, 6 yards. 

Pomrapotr Waist.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, to take up for the 
side forms in the back, and to baste the lining 
in the middle of the back to forma V/, and also 
the size.and shape of the under part of the sleeve 
and the leugth of the waist. Baste the V which 
is gut out on the shoulder in the lining only. 
Baste up, and try on wrong side out, If alter- 
ation is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams, Plave the longest seam of the sleeve at 
the‘notch in the back of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. If the 
sleeves are too long or short, take from or add 
an equal quantity at the top and bottom, always 
keeping the same shape. Finish the neck with 
a cord, and trim with a standing frill of lace, 
with a gros grain band edged with luce below it. 
Trim the sleeves to correspond. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards, 

Lace for trimming, 5 yards. 

Fou.-trarnep Skret.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth, 
Pat the pattern together by the notches. ‘I'rim 
with a gathered flounce nine inches wide, sur- 
monnted by a bias band: and side-pleated rutile, 
each two and n half inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wine, 12 yards. 

Quantity for tlounce and band, 4 yards. 

Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. Jacket of Hum- 
boldt purple cashmere, richly braided, and fur- 
nished with revers of black velvet. ‘Trained over- 
skirt of Humboldt purple silk, trimmed with 
flounces of the material. Short under-skirt of 
the same silk, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Carriace Dress. Black velvet 
ensaque, very bouffant in the back, and trimmed 
with passementerie and guipure. Black silk 
trained dress, trimmed with a flounce and black 
passementerie and velvet. Black velvet bonnet, 
with bright grasses and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—WatxinG Suit of decp sea blue 
cloth, trimmed with gros grain bands and fringe. 
Black felt hat and feather. 





WHY TWO CHRISTMASES CAME 
IN ONE YEAR. 


“ RISS! Kriss!” called Mrs. Santa Claus, as 

she went out of the house and across the 
yard. ‘‘Now I do wonder where that boy is,” 
she added, looking hehind the iceberg that stood 
like a great frosted hay-rick just in frout of the 
stable door. Kriss was very fond of playing 
there with his little white bear; but neither boy 
nor bear was now to be reen. She then peeped 
into the stable, and saw the reindeer in their 
stalls, but no Kriss was there. ‘‘ Well,” she 
thought, as she turned back, ‘‘he can't be far 
away, and the smell of supper will certainly 
bring him home.” Just as she was going in the 
door she saw the bear trotting clumsily but 
quickly off toward the north pole, which is in 
sight of the house. She went in then, quite easy, 
for she knew the boy must be somewhere near ; 
and cutting two fine, juicy seal-steaks off the seal 
in the pantry, she freshened up her fire, and 
prepared to cook supper. Mrs. Santa Claus 
never permitted her family to become hun, 
They always had four meals a day; but Ki 
who was growing, and needed more food, had his 
two Innches besides. It certainly was a great 
pity that neither Sir John Fronklin nor Dr. 
Kane ever happened upon Santa Clans when 
they explored the polar regions. He is much 
more hospitable than the Esquimaux, and would 
have been glad to have entertained and helped 
them. His visiting circle is so very small that 
to see a stranger is quite an event, and there 
would have been no limit to the kindness he 
would have shown them. Mrs. Santa Claus goes 
out still Jess than her husband ; so, although she 
is obliged to have several new dresses every year, 
she is never worried by any changes in the fash- 
ions. In fact, she cuts the clothes for the whole 
family just alike. When Santa Claus brings 
home the skins from his grand hunts, she sorts 
them into three piles. ‘The largest is for Santa 
Claus, the next for herself, and the little ones 
do for Kriss, When the three are together, they 
are a comical-looking family, for, except in size, 
there is no difference in them. Another odd 
thing about them i at they have but the one 
name in common. ‘This became very confusing 
after the child became old enough to run about, 
as old Santa Claus would often answer the moth- 
er’s call for the boy, perhaps leaving a toy half 
finished, and the glue cooling. He finally de- 
cided that it would be best to nickname the 
young Santa, and call him ‘ Kriss Kringle”—a 
title he himself is known by among the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. After this there was no farther 
trouble about names. 

But to come back to Kriss upon this partienlar 
evening. He was by no means even as far away 
as his mother had thonght, for he had not only 
seen her, but also had heard her speak. But if 
she had known where he was, he would have 
made a quick march ont. Over the stable there 
was & large room, neatly fitted up with shelves 
and boxes, where Santa Claus kept all his fin- 
ished toys. Kriss was never allowed to go there 
without his father; but here he was now, busy as 
he could be. He was not, as yon may perhaps 
think, playing with the toys, for he did not care 
for them now: he had had so many, and knew 
all the secrets about them. He had even helped 
his father put the squeak into the dogs arid pigs, 
and knew just how the strings must be put into 
harlequins if they were to jump properly, and 
how the jugglers and magic lanterns were made, 
and so was tired of them all. He had just now, 
however, handled them very extensively, and 
was still engaged in the same occupation. He 
had taken ont his father’s great leather bags, and 
wos busy filling them up with any thing that came 
nearest to hand. As every thing in the room 
was finished in good style for Christmas, he had, 
in spite of his lack of choice, made a pretty col- 
lection. His idea in doing this can be very sim- 
ply explained. It was now near Christmas-time, 
and there was much excitement and bnsiness in 
the Santa Claus domicile. Santa Claus was hur- 
ried with some extra varnishing; und between 
dressing dolls, making candy and candy bags, 
and seeing that the Noah’s arks and the men- 
ageries were all properly assorted, Mrs. Santa 
Claus never went to bed until after twelve o'clock. 
Little Kriss was, however, a locker-on in this 
excitement. His parents thought him too little 
to work, and he did not care to play. Still he 
wanted a share in the bustle; and the night be- 
fore, as he lay in his little trundle-bed watching 
his mother tie sashes upon a whole row of dolls— 
for she had the Intesr fashions for them, if not 
for herself—a bright idea ocenrred to him. What 
he wanted to do was to go with his father Christ- 
mas-eve to carry the presents to the children; 
but he knew this would not be permitted. The 
year before he had accomplished it, for he hid 
himself among the bags and buffalo-rohes in the 
sledge, and his father never found him until they 
reached Vermont, and then it was too late to 
turn back. But there was no hope for him this 
Christmas. for he knew the sledge would be well 
searched hefore his father started, Still he did 
not despair; and os he lay in his bed this night 
it flashed across his mind that he might take the 
deer and sleigh some night before Christmas and 
have a little trip of his own. He was now act- 
ing upon this idea: and so, when he had finish- 
ed packing the bags. and preparing every thing 
necessary, he smelled the seal-stenks cooking, 
and. coming ont of the stable, went into the honse. 

His mother was now busy making a walrus 
hash—for they always had two dishes of meat 
on the table—and only glanced up to see that 
he was all safe and right. Soon supper was 
ready, and the father called in; but although 
Kriss had but little appetite, he mannged, be- 
tween whit he ate and what he stealthily put in 
his pocket for a midnight lunch, to satisfy his 
mother. After anpper was over his father de- 
« lighted him by saying that the work was now su 
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nearly done that he thought they might all go to 
bed early and take a good night's rest. Mrs. 
Claus rubbed her eyes, and said she would be 
yery glad to do so; and Kriss hypocritically 
rubbed his also, but truthfully remarked that 
the sooner they all went to bed the better he 
would like it. ; 

It was, however, ten o'clock before they were 
all in bed, and almost eleven before Kriss 
thought it safe to start. He had some trouble, 
too, with the deer; for Vixen, the off-deer, 
would not let him harness her for some time, 
and then, just as he was ready to start, he found 
that Dancer's harness was too tight. However, 
after some work he mude every thing ready, 
lugged down the bags, packed them safely with 
the tops up, buttoned up his little seal-skin 
overcoat, drew on his fur gloves, and was off. 
He drove directly southeast for a time, then 
turned south, and passed close by the shore of 
Hudson Bay, and crossed the St. Lawrence, and 
stopped in Troy, New York. Here he selected 
a house with a good wide chimney, took out a 
wax doll, a curly dog, and a candy tiger, and 
jumped out of the sleigh. It occurred to him 
at that moment that perhaps there were no 
children in that house. His father always knew, 
but how he knew Kriss could not think. Sud- 
denly he remembered that his mother had said 
that there was warmth in the house where chil- 
dren dwelt; so he laid down the toys, took off 
his glove, and felt the roof, but it was icy cold. 
He then jumped into the sledge and drove on, 
stopping on several roofs to try them, but they 
were all cold. ‘This, it was plain, was not the 
way to find out. He then thought he would go 
down the chimneys and look for the children. 
At the next house he accordingly left bis toys in 
the sledge, jumped out, sprang down the chim- 
ney, and found himself in a large room, where a 
little baby lay asleep in a crib, and her mother 
near her in a big bed. He then went back, and 
getting the toys, laid them beside her. But he 
soon found that going on such exploring expedi- 
tions first was rather tedious work. His father 
always strapped @ bag on his back, as every one 
knows, but they were all too big for Kriss to 
carry; so he filled his pockets with little things, 
stuck as many as possible in his belt, strung 
some around his neck, and so dressed up, jump- 
ed down many and many a chimney, 

He was just going to step into his sledge, aft- 
er many hours of busy work, wlien he happen- 
ed to glance up at the sky, aud saw that it was 
nearly day. He had intended going further, but 
now had no time. He took out all his toys—but 
they were almost all gone—placed what he had 
on a good straight roof, close to the chimney, 
whipped up his deer, and galloped home. He 
had expected to have reached home before his 
parents had awakened, but although he took a 
short-cut home, he saw the smoke curling up 
through the keen morning air before he saw the 
house, and so knew that his mother certainly was 
up. He managed to drive quietly into the sta- 
ble, and had just unharnessed the deer, and was 
about to give them some moss, when a shadow 
darkened the door; he looked up, and there 
stood his father! Kriss did not feel very com- 
fortable, but his only course was plain; he fol- 
lowed the never-forgotten example of George 
Washington under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, and owned up. ‘The only reply Santa 
Claus made was to tell him to come into the 
house and get his breakfast. After the meal 
was over they all snt down around the fire, and 
little Kriss hud to give a full account of his ad- 
ventures. After he had finished his story, to 
which his parents listened in perfect gravity, 
they sent him out to feed the tame bears and 
walruses, while they talked the subject over. 
Mrs, Clans sat on one side of the fire-place, 
Santa Claus on the other. They were silent for 
a moment; then he looked at her, she looked 
back at him, and then they both laughed. It 
certainly was very funny to them, but it would 
not do to let him go unpunished, or he would 
travel off whenever he pleased, and perhaps 
make Christmases once a month. It was easy 
enough to find something to whip him with, for 
Santa Claus had some very fine switches all ready 
for the stockings of bad children; but he never 
succeeded in inflicting this punishment, for as 
soon as Kriss began to cry—and he generally 
started as soon as he saw the switch—his mother 
always ran and took him away. ‘This being out 
of the question, after much discussion they con- 
cluded to make him keep up the fire in the cave of 
ice for three months. Santa Claus used to make 
his glue there, and do various odd jobs that Mrs. 
‘Claus did not like done at the shop; and as the 
fire had to be kept up regniarly, and so needed 
wood every day, they knew it would be a severe 
punishment to Kriss, as he hated stated tasks. 

But when this sentence was carrted into exe- 
cution it was found that Kriss was bright enough 
to make fun out of it. He determined, it seem- 
ed, that if he had to make fires, they should be 
big ones; and he piled on the wood until it could 
be heard crackling and roaring clear to the north 
pole. The reflection was often seen in the Unit- 
ed States, and it set all the learned men to won- 
dering why there should be so many displays of 
the aurora borealis tliat year. If they hud only 
known that they were caused by Kriss heaping 
pine wood upon his father's fire, it would have 
saved much trouble and more talking. 

But the consequences of Kriss's frolic did not 
stop here. When the people whose houses he 
visited arose the next morning, they were aston- 
ished to find the presents in their rooms. Some 
of them thought that there must be a new fash- 
ion regarding the time for Christmas gifts. Oth- 
ers thought they muse have made a mistake in 
the date, Que old lady was so flustered that she 
ran down into the yard and killed her Christmas 
tarkey with her own hands, she was so afraid 
that it would not be done in time. In one town, 
where be had been especially liberal, the neigh- 
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bors ran in and out of each other's houses 

ing what day of the month it was, cma 
almanacs, and wondering what it all meant, Tue 
children, however, were perfectly saticfied ; i 
when they received the second installment of 
presents from Santa Claus himself at the proper 
time, they were so delighted that they wishe 
there could be two Christmiases every year, 

It was funny, however, to hear of the war 
Kriss distributed his presents; for as he knew 
nothing of the several inmates of the houses, he 
bestowed them as they came to hand. He lef 
a solitary old buchelor an ivory rattle and a li: 
tle crving pussy-cat 8 little girl, not yet three 
months old, had « pair of skates left upon her 
cradle; a boy of ten found a little white hod 
and u tiny silver thimble in his room; a severe 
old maid, whodid nothing but knit coarse. 
but very durable stockings for her litee ni 
‘and who hated games as inventions of Seu, 
:found a set of ten-pins and a backgammon bud 
set out upon her table; a whole family of eri. 
dren had nothing to divide but an empty pictur. 

(frame; and a grave old minister was surpried 
when he went into his study to find a fine lie 
“fiddle lying just on top of his balf-tinished ser. 
mon for the next Sunday. 

But, puzzle as they might, nobody ever foun 
out the truth of this frolic. As for the tor, 
Kriss left on the roof, 1 do not know extcir 
what became of them. Santa Claus looked fur 
jthem, but in vain; so it would, perhaps, be weil 

say now that if any boy or girl living ina 
town northwest of Boston found some tors, ore 
being a walking doll and another a fishing job, 
upon a roof close to a chimney, in the winterof 
1870, they may know from this account just bow 
they came there. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From ovr Own Corresroxpsm.] 


PART from politics, which are quiesen 
just now, awaiting the retarn of the \+ 
tional Assembly, the only question of interes 
present is the chase, this Leing the hanting ses- 
gon. The chase is said tu be the image of war: 
it is well, therefore, that all Frenchmen soz 
become huntsmen until they can find somellicg 
better to do. ‘There is the private chase, where 
in men occupy themselves solely with winged ard 
fourfooted game ; and the political chase.in wrk 
France plays the part of the game which Legn- 
mists, Orleanists, and even Bonapartists are msi- 
ly striving to run down. But while waiting for 
the opportune moment when one of these paris. 
shall think itself strong enough to seize the gm- 
ernment, the cguntry—I mean the laborious. in- 
dustrious, thinking part of the country. represent. 
ed by the agricultural and mercantile clase—is 
becoming accustomed by degrees to the word re 
public ; and there is reason to believe that if her 
are not forced to choose in haste between are 
public and a monarchy, they will say in two revs 
to the partisuns of the lntter: “Gentlemen, itis 
too late. I might have been persanded «xe 
time ago that I was incapable’of managing ny 
own attairs; but since you saw me pling it 
ruin, and waited fur me to extricate myself befor 
offering your aid, I can very well dispense vit 
your services. I don’t intend to rim the tisk of 
experiencing over again what [ have just go 
through. I mean to have a well-orgauized aim, 
not commanded by ‘Tuileries valets and cot 














dancers, and to employ my forces when itis 
for my own interests, and not for your designs.” 

While this latent movement is gaining groval 
slowly, Parisian life has resumed its actiut, 
minus the imperial extravagance. Some ri 
ists wished to see the whole nation clad in s«t- 
cloth and ashes; to which Paris made susne: 
“And what of my commerce? Do yon fore. 
that I have old and new taxes to pay? Do wa 
forget that France has an enormous debt tod 
charge? Are you ignorant that rigorism wool! 
kill my trade—that I am the world’s market, aol 
that, should I abandon the manafucture of tas 
ful and costly Iuxaries, the whole cation wold 
want for bread ?” 

‘What answer can be made to snch argoments? 
Declamation may be a fine thing, but it fil co 
hungry mouths: let no stern Spartan, t 
take it amiss that Paris continues to create fat 
ions, to fabricate luxuries, to invent taste, anl 
to swarm with buyers. 

As we predicted, the fashions are attennated 
rather than transformed. Double skirts ci 
reign, and justly, for they are elegunt, grncefe 
and economical. It is easy to make 8 
from an old-fashioned scant skirt; and, 9g: 
this skirt can be used as an under-skirt, and 2 
little more material will be needed for a tovit. 

‘The supreme elegance in Parisian costum 
just now consists in the beautiful timma 
and graceful arrangement of a woolen c+ 
tume; and this is so much the fashion tha: 1 
is thought necessary to apulogize for wesnee 
any other fabric; as, for instance, “ This is 
old velvet dregs ; I must wear it ont, son hace. 

Rich old laces are unearthed from the dis=6 
where they have lain so long, for the de~ 
makers can not furnish a sufficient su 
When the white laces are very fine, they >” 
set flat on black satin dresses. Ancient |" 
modern point d’Alengon, ancient point de te 
noa, and real point d'Angleterre are ue m~ 
beautiful laces that one can porees. 1 m4 
make a digression here to explain the 
d’Angleterre, or English point, is not #t 
lace commonly sold unser this name: there” 
English point and English application. Tee" 
is made entirely by hand, beth foandatioa +) 
figure, while the Englixh application is om 
of a tulle foundation, on which figures male we 
the bobbin are sewed. Now this tulle is alent 
soft and too light for the figares which Gu 
plied on it, whence results a mongrel lace ie 
is not worthy of commendation. ‘Ihe real 
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glish point, which is made entirely by hand, is 
one of the finest laces known; its high price 
renders it comparatively rare, and it ranks as 
an heir-loom with India shawls and diamonds. 

We are returning to these rich and substan- 
tial luxuries. Family laces and Cashmeres once 
more see the light; and these symptoms indi- 
cate the desire to break with a sham extrava- 
gance which has neither past nor future, but 
leads a Bohemian existence from day to day. 

As may be readily imagined, there will be 
little dancing in Paris this winter. A few dan- 
cing-parties will be given here and there for the 
young girls, whose sorrows should not commence 
with their sixteenth year; but these will be the 
sole festivities, save large dinner-parties and offi- 
cial receptions. ‘The ball toilettes will conse- 
quently be comparatively simple. There will be 
no long trains for dancing, which was absurd, 
but demi-trains, chiefly of tarlatan ; much white 
muslin, for dinners, plays, and concerts; and, 
for small receptions, demi-trained costumes of 
light sHades and thin fabrics, such as foulard, 
crépe de Chine, Osaca crape, etc. Very pretty 
Louis XVI. costumes are made of foulard: for 
instance, gray skirt, trimmed with white mus- 
lin ruches and flounces ; plain rose-colored fou- 
lard vest, open, square-shaped; princesse over 
dress of white foulard, with large rose-colored 
flowers, trimmed with ruches of white foulard 
edged with rose. ‘hese combinations can be 
varied infinitely; aud this association of plain 
with figured foulard produces effective and com- 
paratively inexpensive costumes, 

For house dresses many costumes, which are 
not wholly robes de chambre, are made of very 
fine white, pink, blue, or gray flannel, trimmed 
with coarse white guipure, known by the name of 
Cluny guipure, and black velvet ribbon. ‘These 
costumes are composed of a skirt of medium 
length, trimmed with three rows of coarse gui- 
pure set on plain and surmounted by a black 
velvet ribbon; and a large casaque, tight-fitting 
in the back and loose in front, and buttoned 
from the throat to the waist. It is confined at 
the waist by a black velvet belt, with a large bow 
without ends behind. ‘The casaque is slightly 
bouffant on the hips, where it forms voluminous 
pleats under the belt, and has large revers on 
each side at the bottom. It is trimmed with a 
single row of guipure, headed by black. velvet 
ribbon. ‘This soft, light, warm flannel is known 
as molleton de laine. 

Little girlg either wear miniatures of their 
mothers’ dresses, or a high-necked dress of Scotch 
plaid, and a sort of half-high polonaise of black 
velvet, with bretelles, the whole trimmed with 
bands of fur. Little boys under four years old 
invariably wear a pleated skirt, with a jacket to 
match, made with basques ; above this age, they 
wear trowsers, vest, and a round jacket, all of 
the same material—black, dark gray, or dark 
blue cloth. A charming covering for the lead 
is worn alike by little girls and boys; it isa sort 
of Cossack cap, rather high, and made entirely 
of Astrakhan, with a little feather standing up- 
right at the side, 

It is not yet known whether Paris will be- 
come the capital again, or will remain in dis- 
grace. It is said that the Chamber will not re- 
turn to Paris, for fear that Paris will return to 
the Chamber. ‘The fact is that preparations 
have been made for any emergency. ‘The hall 
at Paris has been newly furnished, and heaters 
have been put in the hall at Versailles; so that 
the National Assembly will have its town house 
and its country residence. 

It is said that the Austrian embassy has de- 
termined to resume its receptions ; it is also said 
that the French government has ordered Madame 
De Metternich to postpone the fétes she intend- 
ed to give; but it is said now that the change 
of ministers in Austria may bring about a change 
in the embassador to Paris, so that it is no lon- 
ger certain that Madame De Metternich will re- 
ceive this winter. 

Meanwhile the beautiful Palais d’Elysée is be- 
ing put in order, not that M. Thiers proposes to 
live in it, but because he intends to give official 
dinners, and receive the political world there 
this winter. His own house, which was de- 
molished by the vandals of the Commune, is not 
yet rebuilt, nor would it be large enough for the 
receptions of the head of the government. 

Every thing is going on well at Paris, and the 
work lacks workmen rather than the workmen 
work. ‘The fact is explained by the results of 
the insurrection and the war. Formerly there 
were a hundred and twenty thousand Germans 
in Paris; now French artisans will not work in 
the shops with Germans, nor are manufacturers 
willing to employ possible spies. -The conse- 

uence is that while there is a paucity of labor in 
the Parisian workshops, there is great suffering 
in Baden, which sent here almost all of the work- 
men who were employed. ‘This suffering is the 
beginning of the expiation: every one should 
know or learn that it is impossible to harm his 
neighbor without harming himself at the same 
time. ‘This is a moral law which no one can af- 
ford to ignore or misunderstand. 

Emmevinge RayMonp. 





THE RATS OF RATHO. 


|AR away in the north of Ireland, encircled 

by belts of plantation, approached by the 
usual long carriage drive, surrounded by almost 
park-like grounds, if they had been kept in any 
thing approaching English order, there. stood. 
and, for aught 1 know to the contrary, still 
stands, a large house, which, not to be personal, 
I shall call Ratho. It had that which is unusa- 
al in Ireland, except in the large mansions of 
large cities, a basement story, from the window- 
sills of which a green bank sloped up to the 
drive. ‘The house was not a desirable specimen 
of architecture, neither within nor without, but 








its owner chanced to be very wealthy—a condi- 
tion of existence which, like basement stories in 
buildings, is rare also in Ireland. He had well- 
plenished ‘barns, a large estate, a handsomely 
furnished house, money in both English and 
Irish securities, tenants who paid with unusual 
regularity, and a bulance at the Bank of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Munster was a man to be envied—at least 
so thonght a certain Lurry Doylan, who owned 
some six or seven acres of freehold land, inherit- 
ed from his father, whose futher and grand- 
father and great-grandfather, and many other 
ancestors too numerous to mention, had held 
the ‘‘furm” from time immemorial. 

Every one who knows Ireland can imagine 
what aspect Mr. Doylan’s farm wore fifty years 


ago. 

Fifty years ago daisy-covered were the old 
pasture lands, rush-grown the fields in the low 
grounds where the cattle grazed, while cows 
struggled fora bare existence with burdocks and 
swine-thistles, 

Merrily the dandelion opened its flowers by 
the way-side, and floated in due time its seed 
abroad, a dozen other weeds fullowing the ex- 
ample. No wonder the land yielded poor re- 
turns to its impoverished inhabitants, among the 
most anxious of whom Larry Doylan might cer- 
tainly at one time have been reckoned. 

«* By rayson of the rats,” he kindly explained ; 
“but. glory be to God, they have at last gune to 
somebody better able to kape them than meself.” 

“Have they Jeft you, then, Mr. Doylan?” was 
the question asked. 

**Yes, miss; and I will tell you how it hap- 
pened, if you have time to stop, for it is a curi- 
ous story. Ye see,” he went on, ‘‘I was that 
thronged with rats I did not know what to do. 
‘They ate my corn, they drank my milk, they 
killed my best cock, and the divil a duckling I 
could rase; they had got that impident they 
would walk out o' their holes unconsarned like, 
and then turn round and give ye a look, as much 
as to say, ‘Who cares for the like of vez?’ If I 
was going to face my Creator to-night, them 
beggars of rats lived better nor me and my wife 
and my children, It was hard work all the day 
long just to keep the wolf from the door and sat- 
isfy the rats. 

“Well, when as I was at my wit’s ends, a 
friend calls in, and says he: ‘Larry, rats is 
knowledgeable creatures, and not agin listening 
to rayson. Why don’t ye write them a letter, 
stating that if ye are to live yerself ye can’t 
maintain them no longer. If ye think it need- 
ful to go into figures ve can; and supposing I 
was you, I would explain to them that Mr. Mun- 
ster, with lashings and lavings of corn and cold 
victuals, has not a rat to speak of at Ratho, all 
the time you, with scarcely a bite -or a sup for 
yourself or your family, are keeping all the rats 
in the town-land,’ 

‘** But do you think they would understand a 
letter, Tim?’ I asked. Fur you see, miss, I am 
no scholard, and it seems strange to me how 
rats should be able to read hand of write. 

“Bless your soul, Larry, rats know every 
thing,’ Tim answered, and went away. 

‘* Well, iniss, to make a long story short, the 
letter was written; the school-master did it for 
me. He told the rats how poor I was, and how 
rich Mr. Munster. He said it would be a great 
relief to me, and a change for the better for 
them, if they would consent to shift their quar- 
ters. He acknowledged the life might not be so 
peaceful, but food would be more abundant; 
and lastly, he put it to them as gentlemen, 
whether, with a wealthy land-owner within reach, 
they thought it was gentleman-like, after such an 
appeal, to stay any longer on my premises, and 
eat a poor divil out of house aud home. 

‘* That was the letter as near as I can remem- 
ber it, and we sealed it with a tenpenny piece, 
which I gave to the school-master for his trou- 
ble. 

“‘That day I sent the wife and children out, 
and having laid the letter on the ground by the 
biggest hole I could find, sat down to watch 
what would come of it. 

“* After a bit, just as usual, appeared a rat's 
head, then his shoulders, then his body. He 
was going off on some business of his own, when 
he spied the letter; seeing that, he went down 
the hole again. Still I watched on. Presently 
up comes another rat, who, hearing nobody stir- 
ring, ventured out on the floor, and turns the 
letter right over; then he went down ngain. 
Then another came, and then another still, all 
different; till—not to tire you, miss—an old 
gray rat, that I should say must have been a 
hundred years old—rats do live wonderful — 
came up, and without more to do takes the let- 
ter down the hole with him. 

“There was a great silence for about an hour; 
but at the end of that time there came a noise 
as if all the rats in Christendom were packing 
up to leave. Then J heard a sound as if of sol- 
diers marching; and while I lay and watched, 
I saw first the gray rat come out of the hole, 
and then hundreds and hundreds of other rats 
follow. 

“They went straight out of the front-door and 
down the hill six abreast, and I hear they are 
at Ratho now. As.you are staying there now, 
miss, perhaps you can tell me for certain.” 

‘There are plenty of rats at Ratho,” was the 
answer; ‘‘ but whether they happen to be yours 
or not it is impossible for me to tell.” 

‘They never had a rat there till mine left,” 
said Mr. Dovylan, reflectively ; and with that fact 
ringing in her ears, my informant came away. 

Plenty of rats, indeed, there were at Ratho 
in her time; they were so plentiful that a tame 
eagle used to alight on a barrow containing their 
bodies, and critically select the fattest for con- 
sumption. ‘They were so plentiful that from the 
living-rooms gentlemen visitors used to shoot 
them on the green slope previously mentioned. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Sox newspaper reporter—whether with or 
without authority we know not—stated, 
when our first ‘‘cold snap’? came, that the 
Grand Duke seemed much invigorated and in- 
spirited. We should think he might have been, 
and that his spirits must have ‘seca kept up 
most of the time since. We do not believe a 
Russian winter could have opened with finer 
winds or sharper frosts, and Alexis need not 
hasten to his native land for a sight of ice and 
snow. If he will only linger in our midst a lit- 
tle longer—ssy till Christmas-time—he may find 
that America can compete with Rugsia in excel- 
lent skating: though, to be sure, it would not 
be safe to muke any promises, for there is noth- 
ing more fickle than the weather; and while 
the young folks are all gleefully looking forward 
to a grand trial of skates on Christmas-day, who 
can tell but that an “ Indian summer” ora“ Jun- 
uary thaw”’ may intrude into the holidays? How- 
ever that may be, it will matter little to the thou- 
sands who are anticipating a “ good time” when 
glad Christmas comes. Ene shops are full of 
pretty things for all to see, and for those to pur- 
chase who have full purses. But there are also 
many wretched houses in our city full of needy 
peo ee let not those forget this whose purses 
are full, 





The school law in Texas requires all children 
between six and eighteen to attend school. A 
few days ago the school commissioners of one 
of the castern counties received a touching ap- 
peal from a lady of seventeen whom they had 
mulcted, according to law, for non-attendance 
during the year. ‘I have n busband to care 
for,’ said the young delinquent, “a child to 
nurse, clothes to wash, meals to cook, and a 
house to keep in order. If you make me attend 
school another year, every thing will go to ruin.” 





A recent medical writer disagrees entirely 
with the theory expressed by some hygienic 
writers that one or two kinds of food at each 
meal are more easily digested and more whole- 
some than a large and pulatable variety. He 
advises that there be as gencrous, igreeable, and 
attractive a variety at each meal as can be af- 
forded, on the ground that a meal composed 
simply of dry Graham bread, or of potatoes, or 
of fruit even, is less digestible than one com- 
posed of all three articles. 








It is stated that Mrs. Harrict Beecher Stowe 
will this year receive $13,000 profits from her 
Florida orange groves. 





The latest invention, which will greatly inter- 
est the little girls, is a creeping doll. 





The Empress Eugénic was born May 5, 1826. 
It was originally intended by certain residents 
of Paris, who hud purposed to present ber Maj- 
esty with a testimonial of their respect and af- 
fection, that the formal offering should be made 
on the occasion of her last birthday; but cireum- 
stances prevented this, and uccordingly on a re- 
cent day several gentlemen went to Chiselhurst 
to request the Empress’s acceptance of varions 
articles. M. Charles Durozey, late of the staff 
of Prince Joachim Murat, laid before the Em- 
press a present from the officers of the late Im- 

rial Gui M. Henri Guerard headed a depu- 

ation by w was presented a benutiful album, 

mussively mounted in gold, adorned with the 
imperial arms, and signed by 30,000 inhabitants 
of Paris, one signature being in a vast number 
of cases for the whole of the residents in the 
house; Mr. Howard Smith presented, on behalf 
of tho ladies of Paris, a magnificent bouquet, 
with an address signed by leading members of 
the French nobility; and other deputations pre- 
scuted large boxes of Louqucts, 











Rome now has 1500 more gas-lights in her 
streets than formerly. Turin, however, has 
over a thousand more than Rome. 





President Thiers has received one million 
francs for his house, which was destroyed by the 
Communists. The appraisers had shortly be- 
fore asscased the building at only two hundred 
thousand francs. 





“Flannel Receptions” is the comfortable 
name given to a new style of parties which has 
come into yogue in London. The ladies meet 
once a week in the evening at each other's 
houses, and sew an hour on clothing for the 
poor. After this the work is cleared away and 
the gentlemen arrive, when an clegant tea or 
supper is served, and after music and reading, 
and sometimes dancing, the company disperse 
at the seasonable hour of ten o’clock. Unfor- 
tunately the net proceeds of an evening's work 
are not mentioned in the item from which we 
gather our information. 





Albert Victor, who is now seven zoars of age, 
is the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and 
upon him, next to his father, devolves the suc- 
cession of the crown of England. 





Of two hundred and ten applicants for admis- 
sion to the University of Michigan this ycar, 
eighteen were ladies. 





Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick, a woman who 
was an acknowledged Icader in literature and in 
society, used to say of herself, ‘** Cooking is the 
only accomplishment of which I am vain.” A 
New England life, especially in the country, 
makes a strong draft upon all the executive fuc- 
ulties of man or woman, and Miss Sedgwick 
fully and cheerfully accepted all its obligations. 
She could make cake as well as books, and pro- 
vide for all household exigencics as ingeniously 
as she could construct a story. She was an en- 
thuslasti¢ gardener, not merely confining her 
care to flowers, but taking a practical interest 
in fruits and vegetables, which she delighted to 
gather in the early morning with her own 

ands. Her biographer speaks of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s frequent breakfast-parties as among the 
most fascinating banquets in the memory of her 

nests. On such occasions ‘‘she would be in 
her garden by six o’clock to gather fruit and 
flowers for the table, and unconscious inspira- 
tions of health and happiness for herself, of 
which she dispensed the latter at least as lib- 
erally as the more tangible harvest of her bor- 
ders. Then, after arranging the table, and pay- 
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ing a visit to her tiny kitchen, where the more 
delicate dishes received the touch of her own 
skillful hand, she would make a rapid toilette, 
und uppear, untired us the day, to greet her 
guests with that exquisite grace and sweetness, 
that genial warmth of welcome, which made old 
and young, grave and gay, literary celebrities, 
distinguished foreigners, fashionable people from 
town, and plain country friends, ull feel a de- 
lightful case in her presence,” 





One of the greatest dangers connected with 
skating arises from after-imprudence. Glowing 
with exercise, many rush into the hot waiting- 
room, and thence to the cold and crowded cars. 
Then follows a cough or cold. A brisk walk 
pa of the way home will restore the system to 
ts usual condition, und prevent many disas- 
trous consequences, 


In 1870 about 1700 visitors traveled through 
the Yosemite Valley. The total number tor 
the season of 1871 will be about 2200, 





Since Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over that 
fatal kerosene lamp in Chicago, other bovines 
are panting for equal notoriety. The one who 
has succeeded the best halls from Bay City, 
Michigan, and belongs to a Mra. Lambert. Ono 
evening not long ago she—the cow, not Mrs. L. 
—put her head into a barrel. Not being able to 
get her head out, and becoming terrified at her 
condition, she blindly forced her way into the 
wood-shed, thence into the kitchen, and thence 
into the dining-room of the house, becoming all 
the while more furious. From this room she 
made her way into the parlor, throwlng down 
and Vempling under foot every thing that came 
in her way. The cow next rushed into the bed- 
room, and attempted to mount the bed occupied 
by Mrs. L. and two little children. Fortunately, 
at this crisis, help, which had been sammoned, 
arrived. Buta neighbor who attempted to en- 
ter the window was knocked down by the bar- 
rel—or the cow. At length the children were 
secured and pasted. through the window, the 
mother following, and the excited cow wus left 
to calm her mind as best she might. So gocs 
the story. 








A correspondent wishes us to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the virtues of a simple 
remedy for burns, which has been tested in her 
family for a great many years, and always found 
to answer a most satiefuctory purpose. The 
remedy in question is in the use of the well- 
known plant the cat’s-tail, or bulrush(7yphalati- 
Jfolia), common all over the country in wet and 
swampy places. The brown tops of the cat’s- 
tails, Which are usually fully grown by the lst 
of August, and can be gathered from that time 
until winter, are to be cut from the stems, and 
kept in a dry place in a bag, and when needed 
for use it is only necessary to take off the downy 
portion and mix with enough lurd to form a 
salve, and apply twice in twenty-four hours. 
The relief is said to be immediate, the pain cear- 
ing in from twenty to thirty minutes; while it 
has the special virtue of acting on an old burn 
that has become a bad sore as well as upon w 





fresh one. 

The following bit is going the rounds of the Eu- 
ropean papers: When the conditions of the armis- 
tice hud been discussed und agreed upon at Mar- 
seilles, M. Jules Favre was invited to dine with 
Prince Bismarck. Qne of the dishes served was 
a Bilesian goose which the French plenipoten- 
tiary fonnd delicious. The next day, when he 
was taking Icave, the federal chancellor said to 
him, ‘As your excellency liked the bird we had 
yesterday for dinner, I have had three of the 
same put into your carriage.” M. Jules Favre 
thanked him and took his leave, and as he drove 
off, the prince, with that snecring air which 
is familiar to him, observed, ‘There go four 
geese !”” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

CuoooraTs Caxe.—Cream together one cup of white 
sugar and half a cup ef butter; stir in slowly balf a 
cup of sweet milk, in which half a tea-epoonfal of car- 
bonate of soda has-been diseolved ; mix one tea-spoon- 
fal of cream of tartar into one and a half cupsof flour, 
flavor the batter with lemon, and alternately to it add 
the flour and beaten whites of two eggs; bake in one 
loaf, and, when cold, with a sharp, very broad-bladed 
knife, cut horizontally into four layers; each layer 
should be about three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness; then spread on top of each layer, except the top 
one, the icing, which is made thus: beat with the 
whitee of two eggn until stiff about six tea-spoonfuls 
of flour sugar; add a little lemon, and slowly stir in 
one cake of grated German sweet chocolate. The 
icing should be stiff enongh not to run, but if much 
thicker than this add a little water. 

Fauit Jevty is delicious when made of strawber- 
ries or raspberries in their season; peaches, aleo, can. 
be used, but the fruit must be pared and cut into dice, 
being careful not to use the diectfered part around the 
seed. Clarify half a pound of loaf-eugar, strain and 
mix with it half an ounce of clarified isinglass and the 
juice of two or three lemons; into this stir the fruit 
as quickly as possible, and, pouring into a mould, 
place on ice; the sugar and isinglass are not hot, 
merely lukewarm, when mixed together. Oranges may 
be used, cut into dice, carefully removing every par- 
ticle of seed, or the jelly will be thick-looking; only 
two lemons are needed when orange is used. To clari- 
fy isinglaes cut one and a quarter ounces into emall 
pieces, wash in warm water four or five times, then 
put into a preserving-kettle with a pint and one gill 
of clear rain-water, and boil slowly until reduced one- 
fourth, leaving three-fourths; as fast us it riscs re- 
move the ecum; when done, strain through a cloth, 
bottle, and cork it. 

Lodr Ginern-Cakr.—One scant tea-cupfal of brown 
sugar, one even cupful of butter, one cupful of sour 
milk, two tea-spoonfuls of soda, and one table-spoon- 
ful of ginger, yolks and beaten whites of four eggs, 
enough four to make It of the consistency of sponge- 
cake batter; bake in a moderately bot oven, as it is 
easily burned. 

Arrir Jetir.—Select apples that are rather tart and 
highly flavored; cut and core them without paring, 
place in a porcelain preserving-kettle, cover with wa- 
ter, and let them cook slowly until the apples look red. 
Pour into a colander, drain off the nice, and let this 
run through a jelly-bag; return to the kettle, which 
must be carefully washed; allow it to boil half an 
hour; measure it, and allow to every pint of jnice half 
a pound of sugar, and boil quickly for fifteen minutes. 
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THE TICHBORNE “CRAWLS.” 


TH singular Tichborne case, which is now 
on trial in England, and which is one of the 
most curious cases of doubtful identity on rec- 
ord, excites a marked interest also on this side 
of the Atlantic, involving as it does the title and 
estates of an ancient barony and an anoual in- 


et 
~ 
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come of nearly a million dollars. The story Is 
too well known to need much recapitulation. 
In 1853 Roger Charles Tichborne, the heir to 
the estate, left England for Valparaiso, and after 
spending © year in South America, during which 
time he was in constant communication with his 
family, was reported to have been lost in the 
ship Hell, which foundered on the way from 


Rio de Janeiro to New York. In 1858 a rumor 


was brought to the family by a sailor that a 
boat's crew had been picked up from the Bella, 
and carried into Melbourne. Sir James Tich- 
borne, the father, paid no attention to this; but 
his wife conceived the hope that her son might 
have been saved, inserted advertisements in the 
Australian papers, and took various measures 


toward his recovery. Nothing more was heard, 
however, until after the death of Sir James in 
1866, when, she received letters from some one 
parporting to be her son, written from New 
South Wales, and asking for money to come to 
England. ‘his was: sent him, and in 1867 he 
arrived in Paris, accompanied by his wife and 
child, where he was met by Lady ‘Tichborne, who 





acknowledged him as her son. His identity, 
however, was disputed by the rest of the family, 
who maintained that the mother's judgment was 
weakened, and that she was in a state to be 
deceived by any impostor. The case was car- 
ried into the courts; apparently the most con- 
clusive testimony has been produced on either 


side, and whatever the verdict may be, the ques-_ 


o 





tion must always remain a doubtful one in the 
minds of many whether the claimant is the right- 
ful heir or merely a clever adventurer, destined 
by fate to make good the family prophecy con- 
nected with the origin of the ‘Tichborne family, 
and which is illustrated in the accompanying 
beantiful engraving. 

The family of Tichborne date their tenure of 
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the manor of that name, situate near Alresford, 
in Hampshire, from the ninth century. In the 
reign of Henry IT. the Lady Mabella 

who had been bedridden for many years, and 
was then near to death's door, besought her bus- 
band, the then Sir Roger, to bestow upon her 
such means as should enable her to leave a be- 
quest of a loaf of bread to all applicants on ‘the 


day of the Annunciation of the Mother of Our 

Lord (March 25) forever. In reply, her husband I 
promised her the produce of so much of his 

erty as she could go round while a brand, which 
he caused to be lighted, shonid barn. He fancied | 
that by reason of her great age and infirmiry she 

would get over very little ground; bat ber 

borne to the corner of the park, she made e ve 
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hement effort, hobbled round twenty-three acres | In 1808 there was a ial fulfillment of thi 2 

of very rich land, known to this day as ‘The Lady Mabella’s prophecy for in that year the ane ci We shall not be sorry if a vi 

Crawls, one as then core back ‘to her bed. | then head of the family died and left seven sons, | become too Peeper Poor peasant girls shall CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORATIONS. 

Presen| ti . 

and rhe that the Tichborne urea Ni Se ean succeeded to the baronetcy, | tresses. But what will the ian bs tush oe Pree Gar experiences 19 decorating ur 

prosper so long as the dole was conti! ed th ha Je died, leaving seven daughters, whereupon | then. poor things? Why, they mus fashion do iron church at Christmas may be usefal. 

peor, bat thar if is was neglected “the family Dou mete thar eth ene Bame of | supply nearer home, Every day ihen look for a | We, of course, have no pillars, and the chief 

Peete tad bo louie Wake otoals eae nly us eS 80 ne is ie Tiehborne wasactu- | ous of the feminine heads of ‘tie eae combed Point is to make the east end look as bright as 
y hair enough to make abundance of chigiéns: ind pee We pots thick wreath in te wanton, 

ediately low it, over tar, & 
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that, in such case, the baronet of the day would 
y THE HUMAN HAIR MARKET | Most of this is burned er otherwise destroyed. | in letters of tiny yellow everlasting? fastened on 
In Italy it is sedulously preserved and sold. By | a card-board foundation with glae- ane lee. 
wi 


have peven Suis but that the next heir would IN A 
nghters, and no male children. LSACE. 
In 1796 & great crowd of ies, thier id ; the aid of a hine it i i ed and | t fi Boa 
ciher lawless ‘cherteces f rps : me thie rou end GERMANY yields a great hair crop, and it is | cleansed. The. Tong heir ‘is Son veal into tal Ean Gee ee ~ core 
very unruly manner daring the distribution of | inhabitants ere ese eee, most of the | switches and chignons, while the short bair is | on the left side of Cpe eee 
the dole, the neighbors made an ontcry against | said to pated ste blonde. The scale of value is | used for frisettes. The price of it depends on | placed a large text Stine a Med 
us: white, blonde, golden, flaxen, | the color. Light and golden hair are expensive, | covered with glazed calico, Wwe work the 


it, and it has never been given ly si sj 
n_given regularly since. | auburn, red; while darker shades are worth lit. | and white hair the most costly of all. by penciling an outline round patterns, and th, 
en 
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nail on holly or ivy leaves separately, dotting 
bunches of berries about. The organ has a text 
and garland to match. On the bare walls be- 
tween the windows we put emblems, stars, and 
triangles, made in wood and covered with leaves 
of diferent kinds, sewn on black tape and nailed 
on; berries here and there. We filled the pan- 
cls‘of the pulpit with scarlet flannel, edged with 
holly leaves. The centre had the monogram 
of Christ in white everlastings, sewn very thick- 
ly onn card-board foundation. ‘The sides were 
trellised with yew, with tiny medallions of four 
holly leaves and berries in the centre, at each 
po A wreath around top and bottom of 
Irish ivy; berries and plumes of pampas grass 
finished it off. Each window had a garland 
made on laths, which fitted in the window-frames. 











EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mn. Janes Stewart, of Yonkers, N. Y., re- 
ports that a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 
38, under his charge, has been hat-binding by 
sterm for nearly 17 years, and will now do as 
much work as any machine, new or old, of any 
make. From September, 1868, to 1869, it bound 
137,088 hats, and the operator earned $654 17. 
The previous year she earned $507 48.—[Com.] 





WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 

Of Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” are in circula- 
tion. Tue unprecedented success and popularity so 
justly gained for this harmless and valuable toilet 
Rreparation have induced persons to counterfeit it. 

‘he genuine has the United States Internal Revenue 
Stamp engraved on the front jabel, and the name of 
G. W. Lain] stamped in the glass on the back of each 
bottle. No other is genuine. Sold at all druggists and 
fancy goods dealers. 

Depet, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








ars. BEELER & Curry, 208 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, engrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tions, Visiting Cards, and Monograms, and keep 
as choice a stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The lite of the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[Com.} * 








Haus Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer nev- 
er fuils to restore the color of the hair. Try it. 
—[Com.] 





A fresh, direct, vigorous 
ttractive.—[Com.] 


Tux Yourn's Couraxto: 
paper—as practical as it i 





ee 


BuzNetr's Covovrse for the hair takes precedence 
all over the United States.—(Com.] 
ES 

ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 

M ADAME VICTORINES CAMILLA POW- 

DER and FLORENTINE LOTION 
for the Complexion is pronounced to be the most won- 
dertnl beantider of the skin ever before known. Its 
harmlcssness fe guarantecd by the best medical men in 
New York. For sale by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Sent postpaid by mail on raceipt of the price. 


H A | R, NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2X oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weizht 234 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 23, oz., only $7 50. 
38 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retaile, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Brondway, near Amity St., and 
951 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important conetituent of the hnman 

body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 

Blood, and Bones. It w tHe UNDUE WASTE on 

DEFICIENCY of TH19 LiPR-GIvING AND LIVE-GUBTAIN- 

IXG ELEMENT Witoul 13 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 

CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Briin, Nervous System, Lunge, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHUSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPO?PHOSPHITES 


4s the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cnenists, 
86 Jouy Srrret, New Yous, and sold by all Druggista. 
Price $1 and 82 per Bottle. 


FURS: 2 


Prices. 
BURKE, 210 


\way, corner Fulton St. 


























H. MACY. 


° Don't fall to look through our stock of 
TOYS AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
The largest and best assortment of Holiday Goods 
ever shown in any one establishment in the world. 
Fiuht larce Storer connected, 
14TH STREET & 6TH AVENTE. RH. MACY. 


GAME OF NUMBERS.{7: new, Popa- 
GAME sent postpnid for 49 eta. Litysral discaunt to 
the Trade, ED. WRIGHT & CO. Springhc ee 


UNTING, TRAPPING, AND FISH- 
Hane: 2 Brot Book’: 76 paces: frye 
gravincs, Only 90 satpaid. Sond for Cotalognes 
Of Books, &e.” Address’ C. 8, RILEY, Mullan 
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Orvice or Wameutra Mitts, Naw Beproup, September tst, 1871. 

It haa been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufactare; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
ir’ ’e mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


i. /Dandsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 


AN the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and 
quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 88 Franklin Street, 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 281 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Strect. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS, BENNETT, Jz, Agent. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway. 


Magnificent Holiday and Wedding Presents: 
ENAMELED BRONZES, ORMULU CLOCKS, AND MANTEL SETS, 
PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton and Copeland), JARDINIERES, 
MECHANICAL SINGING BIRDS, 


DINNER SERVICES, and all Descriptions of PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE. 
ALSO, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, from Osler, Birmingham, and Defries’, London. 










Rose; and the Ciel @hiver, or 
[f lar White Bordered Eau du N 








stores, Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in 
widtha and new deaigna of blk bordering. 
Pat up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Eleoant Parisian Stationery 
Cases, convertible Into Jewelry Cases, Glove, 
&c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). 


TO THE LADIES. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE PAPERS 
) UAROCHE-JOUBERT, Li ; 


Viz., Mikado, 8 pale chamois tint; the Came, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 
inter eky, a delicate blue tint; to; 


LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 
ther with the popu- 


are now ready and for sale at all the Principal igeation 
iferent 


Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 
Geo. H. Reay, New York. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
¢ Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and al! materials for 
needle-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and all materiale for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. $13 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 


T OYS. 
STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all oe latest novelties to be found in the European 
market, 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 


LUNDBORG’S 


— eee 
Auber Ass) 
And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 
“, GENTS Wanted.—Agcnts make moro money at 


4X work sor + inan atanyching else. Particulars tree. 
}. Stinsox & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 


LADIES, 


HAVE YOUR HUSBANDS 
GET YOU AN 


IRON CLAD 


ASH OR GARBAGE CAN, 
WITH THE PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOTTOM. 
‘They keep every thing neat and clean. 
They are Fire-} yf. Will last as long as you live. 
Are Cheap. e boys can not burn them up. 
More dwellings take fire from ashes in old barrels 
and boxes than In apy other way. 
Hany ‘also meet the requirement of the Board of 
eal 
Be eure and inquire for an Iron-Clad. 
For ale by all House-Furnishing Stores, 
Manufactured only by the 
TRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 Dey 8t.. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 


in every variety. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 


Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Comwertvs’ 
Coox Book axp Youxa Hovsexerrru’s Faurxn. En- 
larged in all its departmente, and very handsomely 
bonnd ; price $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional Teceipts between. every two leaves of the 
hook), $2 95. A Complete Hounehold Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition ia expecially commended to the 
attention of young howsekeepera, to whom DO more ac- 
centable present could be made, For sale by all book- 
sellera, Sent by mall on receipt of price. 


Tuowrsox, Biattow, & Brows, Publishers, Boston. 





Y. 





|C.G,.GUNTHER'S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 


including 
NOVELTIES 
Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes, 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. ¥. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

We will open. on Monday next a SPECIAL INVOICE 
of NOVELTIES ex; ly for the HOLIDAYS, forn- 
ing the finest collec ion yet offered this eeseon, and st 
SUCH PRICES that can not FAIL to ATTRACT tle 
attention of PURCHASERS. - 

Point Lace Shawls. 
Point Lace Flounces, Handkerchiefs, and Sets, 
Polat Duchesse Hist dkerchiefs, Trimming Laces, &c. 
oint Ducheese Handkerc! 
Black Chantilly Lace Points. = 
BSE Sat (te PERE sate and Pow 
an ce us, 
sol and Fan Covers. a i 
Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laccs, all widths 
Extra Sets, Handkerchicis, 





fine Valenciennes Laco 

Trimmings, &c. 
Made-up Valenciennes Lace Scta, Capes, Collars, Fi 

chu, Bow: &c.,in great variety. 
Richly roidere, Initial, Hemmed, and Tape-Bor 

dered fe. 

Also, 
2000 PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, 
at Half the Cost of Importation. 


UMBRELLAS. 
assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, PARAGCN 
FRAMES, with PLALN, IVORY, avd CARNELIZN 
HANDLES, AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
KIP GLOVES. 


“Choeson’s” celebrated make, from 1 to 6 Buttons, all 


Colors and Sizes. 
Gents’ Buck, Calf, Dog, and Comoe: Gloves and Gaunt- 
gs. 


leta, with and without 


Ladies’ Undreseed Kid and Castor Gloves, 2 Buttona 
larettes, &c., in 





THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1971. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 

It takes 93 inches of wire to constrect ove Pin 
It overcomes objections constantly made by thore 
using other ping. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
along and short spiral coll. ‘The Pin is potnted at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more of cloth. 
‘When confined, the sharp point is perfectly tnclosed 
and secure, and can not loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satifection. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local snd 
Travelii Agents wanted every where. One Dosen 
Pins ed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

699 Brosdway, New York. 


H INRICH’S, 

(Late Werckmeister's), 

81 PARK PLACE, 
Northwest Corner of Charch St. (up stairs), N.Y. 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
— HOLIDAY FANCY GOODS:— 
TOYS, CHINA, PARIAN, GLASSWARE, BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS, &c., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 


Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon. 
Se ea cee 


IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, a 
R Material. Write for Price-List, to Gar vr Wo 
mux Gun Wonks, Pitteburgh, Pa. Army Gaus, Revoiv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. -1 gents wanted. 











Decesnen 30, 1871.) 
ELEGAN 
NECKWEAR, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORK ROOMS. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 
MERINO AND SILK 
UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SILIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
HOUSE COATS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 













ublished By 


Perry Mason 
Po 80'S LON: ] 
One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 


in the country, 


Rev. Edward E. fale, 
Prof. James De Mille, 
Mrs. L. ¢. Moulton, 

Mrs. Helen C. Weeka, Mra. C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con- 


tribute ty ite columua, 








Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
“Sophie May,” 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 





Besides charmingly written Stories and 













TRIMMINGS 


ITA RPER 
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SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES | 





















Cover, a beautiful design, in ex The tichest Ca ue ever 
s published. 
Zr “The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continer 
in Europe." —Com'l Advertiser, But . ¥., Oct a1 
Send r copy, not one-half the value of colored 
plates amounting to not less £1.60, the 
price of Ce ue will be refunded in secds. New cu 
ers placed on same footing with old. Free to old 
ity of seeds, size kets, prices and premium 
make it to the Mage of all to purchase seeds of L 
Catalogue for Extraordinary inducements 
You will miss it it you order Seeds before securing our Catalcgue. 
Either of our two Chremes fer 1852 crea Lowery 
buit plants, contietuy of Li ae er of aubusl, bien 
an perennial plants ‘ 





MOST ELEGANT FLOT 





L CHROMOS 


Hor orpement; p d 









"BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


* Rochester, New*York. 








DRESS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pootisurp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOK THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. Ry dacom Anuert. Ulnstrated. 
8 rola, renu:.” Meat.-- Light — Water and Land. 
Tmo, Cleth, $10 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 





IW ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


INCLUDING 

















Written or 





ted by the An- 









i re] thor of © John Halifax.” [Mustrate 
BHM UN LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. By the An- 
at Cotton and Wool, for linings; thor of © John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 90 ¢ 





Spemnin and Skeina; HOOKS and 
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By Gronuiaxa 
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Isa beitetins on CUKKENT Evento, 
Pesziin, ete., ete. 
Varled, Comprehenslve, practical, and full of 


(heomoadou, it attracts aud tutereste alike both old 
aud young, 


Stout, Gama, 








Two Stirring Seri 





Storten, one of “ How 











: BL A. NIORRISON, 
82 
7 B.sMALt 















of “Sobn Cloth, 80 cents, 

TH CENTURY, 
Rev. Rournt Avte Wa. 
a American Additions: by 
oa. Neamt Fularced Kartun. V4} 
Flesant Smvall ate, Cloth, gilt ed 
Bait Calf, 


BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH sT. 





a. Manufacturer of 

























#90; Fall Morocco, gilt edge: 
Tavs toe ofer “Lire ox tie Fuostia,” wil ay |%* CUT PAPER PATTERNS $90. 
pear during the ye tor Ladiew, Misses, Bors, and Children, of all agesand | PAUL DU CHAILLIS BOOKS FOR YoCNa 
Send for Specimen Copies—eent free, Subscription | sizew. He (urnishes all the Patterns fasued with thin PEUPLE. Mlustraied. 6 vole. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75 
price $1 du iu udvance. paper. Wlustrated Catalogue sent tree. Addrcas each. 
. 3. BO SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. Stories of the Gorilla Conntry.—Wild Life Une 
PE MASON & CO Z: der the Equator, ctont in thedey 
-a eed 3 Tos Juin: 
eae Dish. . BLEES Kingdom, 
1 
BOSTON... Ps Bee -MASS, NOISELESS, HOLME'’S LIGHT AT FE 
s ee LOCK-STITCH Support and Comfort fort 









DIES! 


Or. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers, 


ties inqnire how te 














cet np elahe, Onr n 
a Cine forr 








re 
ft. with fll dy eons 
sniners and remnne: 





fy eo anvin 
» Club organizere, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5613. NEW YorRK. 
. SJ —Curiinne will crt 
CURLS acinar in cee 
lexnriant enrla the first spplication 
(without injore), and will remsin in 


y; Ctrl S dara Sent by mail for 25 cta, 
8 bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts, 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
: Parkman, Ohio. 
For firet-claes Planoa—Sent on trial—No Act's, 
Address C.S8. PLAXO CO., 365 B'dway, N. Y. 


tu con- 











$290 











Rawonts’s Torer Giyorn 
Was! 
¥ 





Pamphlets containing Patent Lawes, with full 
directions how 


A bound vol 
Census bs con: 
Mecbanical M. 
talning Paten| 


$425 


Stasrony Hour, DD. 
Ma type 
Cloth, $250. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F.0. Mon 
Elegantly Mlustrated, Square dtu, Clow, Black 





SEWING MACHINE 


ch the 




















IN'S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, 
2 The Window: or, The Loves of the 

i" with Music hy Arthur Sullivan, svo, Pa- 

per, 75 centa: h, $125, 

HALES WOMAN'S RECORD: or, Biographical 
Sketches of all_Distingni-hed Women from the 
Creation to the Present Time. By Mrs. S.J. Haun. 
With more than 20u Portraits, 8vu, Cloth, $5 00, 











a Sent by mail. postace Prepaid, to any part of the 
Cuttd States, on reecapt at the price 


hing, 








If p 
Marx & Rawor 
79 William St.,New York. 


Solicited by IUUNN & CO., 
Publishers 
a7 Py 
“five years? E 


$600 REWARD te offered by 
Proprietor of Dr. Sage's 





which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggiets at 5U cts 






A meri- 


Row, New York. 
perience, 


can, 











to obtain Patents, free. 

lame of 118 pages, containing the New 
ntics and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
ovementa, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
ts, mailed on receipt of 95 center. 


Hak LEY ¢7 TING, HINE 
Mee SUR MITT INGA ROBIN 
The Stmplest, Cheanest. an‘) Rest in nee! Hae bnt one 
needle! A Child can Run it Agents Wantedin 
Every Town. Sond farCireninr and Sample Stack- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 





A MONTH! Horee and carviace furpsiad, 






Valuable and Interesting Books 


WERSTER'S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. ’ 
One of the moat important inventions af the are ‘ 
The mont perfect Buttim-Hole Worker ever iver a 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect Dut 
fon-hole with It thin the mont experienced bend Cat 
work without It, Every stitch is taken we Have 
Perfect mechanical accuracy. 6 used coat a ite 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will leet ti 
Hime, Docs away with pricking the fingers. ett 
the exes, and with imperfect an sre ona 
batton-holes, They pive aniversal me a irwelghe 
dice who use them say that they are WORT the. iret 
in Bold, Over cleven thousand #0! : 
week of their introduction. frered to the trade. 
The most Hi ndacemente offer ae tralia: 
Drona ond. Fane} Gods ‘Merchants fn 
excellent selling article. eee hers 
Local and traveling agente wanted eels 1 oh 
tn) 

























Sai with fall y mall receive 
aig and ere ah its 
Proinpt attention. Adare +0., 599 Broadway, N. 











cae : : 

s will not lie! 
Pigures Fortunes are made! 

a@— FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “<3 

war SEE the prices at which four ofthe yaad 

ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND, 





Price in Baglaed. Inthe 8 
Wheeler @ Wilson $45.00 
. . 8 32.50 
tas Howe . «35.00 
Wilson thutte + 40.00 





The above Pri r exactly the same 
Suge mitch nes ap alain bt Coun 
materiay earcely any difference in the cost o| 


Machineg."4 labor if any of the above named 
wiles SF TDavie wo, witwn, Present site 








pe #d mS Wing Ri, rervtal s ®, prared 
Fogg gee Serine epee ene) 
ctr ® WAU eMlare punicelin th Unived Btate 

Chae SMa OU corpurate names of ts ( om panies MALL 

8 or gnnctoes FRED, SMITH, 
Th Court of Commo, 1 wes ut uy abogate., 0. 

mete eames 
No. § Sep ttow Srwreo Macnrers are for Fale in 





County iu the Uintd Suter, and 
BRoanwsy NEW YORK, 


| THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 










Atlans 
alo. 8 
a 5506. 
Qhens a 
Wil denne et Offer, — 
Hunare 





JAWILSON'S 


W PATENT : 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Tlanern’s Magazty: 








¥, One Yenr 





., | 400 

auren’s Wrewiy, One Yer 460 
Hanreu's Bazar,” One Year : 400 
Hanren’s Magvrive, 
Bury 





Harper’ 
for one sear, $10 00 
Stra Copy of 
Bazan will be appl 
Stnsennans at spar 


8Werkiy, and Harven's 
iorany twe for $7 
cither the Magazine, \W eee ¥ 
ted wratia for everss Club of Fi 















$375 A MONTH Woon ontht farniehed. 


Expenses paid. HB. SHAW, Alfred, Me Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, 


Y each, in one renttea@ nce 5 Or, Six 
2°00, Without extra cap, 
The Postaze within the United Stat 
Mio vive 24 cents a vent, for the Wren ty 
rere ee Bear. parable venrly, semi-venEly, OF Quar- 
erly. at the ofllce where receivers Siiee Fa pThOMe © ont 
dca giminion of Canada must be accom PAVIEA With 
24 cents additional for the Maaanxe. OF 2O ceute for 
ThE MALY oF Bazan, to prepay the LE: S- POStAEC | 
The Nulumes of the Maa zing commence With NS 
Nambere for June und December of CNCH YERE- 
ecriptions may commence With any Namber the 
no time is specitied, it Will he wade Tet Ocd 
subseriber wishes to hegin 
the current Volame, 
accordinsly. mence 
The Volinmes of the Wrrryc and BAA OF e will He 
with the year, When no tine ie specine ds A imence 
understood that the subserityer winhe® UC yin order. 
with the Number next after tiie receipt pe changed, 
When the subscriber's nderess is to © 
both the old and new one miuytbe give}: 
In remitting by mail. a Postomce © 
pavable to the order of Ta wimaen @ Fete” 
able to Rank Notes,since, ehhond the © 
be lost or stolen, it can be 
the render. 


Copies tur 





ie for the 
or Bazar 




















with the Aret Ta be eeut 


and back Number® W 






os to 
renewed witbout loss to 
—_—__ 
Trove ror AvyrRtistna tx Flanren’ea PF 
Harper's Mavazine Whole Pree, ¢500 : Ha 
$250: Quarter Pace, $159—ench fnsertion- Ene 
Harper's Weil. — Inside Paces, ¢1 50 per ‘ 
Outside Page, #2 59 per Line—ench Ineertion. 


Harper's Parar.—$1 0 per Line: Cate and Display, 
$1 95 per Line—each inrertion., 7°! 


RIOPICATS. 
1f Page, 








Address HARPER & 3 BROTHERS, New York. 





[Decespre 30, 1871. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYES. 


To find some universal tonguc 
That all can understand 

Has long been wished by old and young 
In almost every land. 

They never seem to have confessed 

tnvihat mute opeeedy by al possessed, 

mute specch, by all possessed, 

The Language of the Eyes. 


Why can not people be content 
patel this sum wolee sions? 

erhape because it says what's meant, 

And all that’s meant is shown; 
So still use artificial speech, 
S ‘Which hides and myetifies, 

For that which truth and nature teach— 

The Language of the Eyes! 


How much the better should we be 
fewer things were said— 

It Nords spun out les easily 

___In conversation’s thread! 

How many questions might we spare, 
How many valn replies, 

‘Would we but practice every where 
The Language of the Eyes! 


But ah! E fear too oft we feel 
Shut up in hollow pride; ~ 
‘And what the cye would sure reveal 
Wine word: intenie to nine. 
‘e can not trust our eyes to speak— 
‘Trath only in them Tee 
And falschood never dares to seek 
The Language of the Eyes. 


We are not yet so good, alas! 
‘he that we all ca ey, 
Look through these lows, as through 


glass, 
And read our hearts alway 
We yet muet suffer speech to fill 
The world with sound aud lies; 
But there will be one true thing still— 
The Language of the Eyes. 


epee 
Bailet girls, who live by their fcet, live 
above their income, 


—e—_ 

We are told by a tourist that the fol- 
lowing ‘sharp lines are written on the 
eush of a window at Lodore: 

‘When I ece a man’s name 

z 5 Scratched upon the glass, 

A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. . 5 Toenow he onne: dia 
Maszv. ‘Is the Party over, and every body gone?” J 
Mama, “Yes, dear! Hush t—go to nieep 
MABEL (with an eye to the sweets next day). “Was it a Greedy Party, Mamma?” ry of bacon. Jane (the top of her class) 






PROGRESS AT A SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


ages 
A Parerry Tuoveut—Ham js the poet- Lapy Patroness. “ Now, Jane Higgins, can you tell me what is meant by the Fall?” 
5 eOh ees ml That there Thing on your Bounet, ‘m" 


racers ill 


Es uh RE i Re wrod fom goes 


country” mn 
wee, the lady of one of 
chateaux 

was as moet 


a few months , at tl ¥ 

door of the ag an ies 

eps, r4 Bea Tate fie acme aS ‘bet 

nif eon vatimes, My the can be smaller. 
ee 


be sald, * How long 

Bye suppose abet ae an Pho awa at 
“Really, I can't say,” an- elephant. We ill beret 
ewered the servant: “ may- fo Lo OY at ar 


every week or two. 





“ rovide . 
gat, pie may pro ees Why is it that people look 
‘Tell ber that from at, their satches te a ee 
wi o' 
«dns oo baying, aay be Tooke st ets lodks to ae 
es what's a watch? 

w To Cure a Swoxy : 
Careney.—Lay the fire very i iebed = writer 
carefall with etigh dt in the Bivewbere is 

utdo notlightit. imanded to kiss the 
— ‘men, apd that isin the got 


PUTTING HIS BEST 
FOOT FORWARD. 
Taare Orriors. “ Misther 





gate ye're out 0’ step, 
Bicaat Parvare: “8Bare Why is flirtation [he 
‘A 

thin, darlin’, it's moeself late Towder ?—Beoanse it 

it the only man in the rightens up spoons. 
ent that’s in —_>— 

Gtep, ye mane.” “ Doctor, how can I ex 
Tanusuareme—After 8 READING THE CHRISTMAS WEEKLIES. pang my ey 

public dinner. A Bap Loox-OutT FoR THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES a large heart in iL” 





OUR NURSES. | FORETHOUGHT. 


Exrmuxycep Nicht Nurse (sternly). “Come, come, Sir! 5 i i ing Li il v 
ir! you must stop that horrid Noise, If you keep Wheezing and Snoring like | Lizzy. "What will you be when you Y 
that all’ Night how am 1 to get to Sleep?” Bae oe Liv. (Chat Thing Tim provided for Years and Years ago!” 
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BLA DE-O'-GRA 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOK oF “Gutr” AND “JORMUA MARVEL.” 





MR. MERKYWHISTLE MEETS THE QUBER LITTLE 


OLD MAN, 





Trvcy this proved to be a night of coincidences 
Merrywhis he had not walked a 
he came upon the queer little old man 
whom hé had met on the Royal Exchange. ‘T 
old fellow was leaning against a lamp-post, smok- 
ing 9 pipe, and seemed to be as much at home in 
the wide street as he would have been in his own 
parlor, He looked surly and ill-grained, and his 
eyebrows we His mild ey 
was toward Mr. Merrywhistle as that gentleman 
upproached him; and when Mr. Merrywhistle 
slowly passed him, his fierce eye came ‘in view 
and lighted upon the stroller. Before he had 
left the old man three yards behind him, Mr 
Merrywhistle fancied he heard a chuckle. He 
would have dearly liked to turn back and accost 
the old man, but a feeting of awkwardness was 
upon him, and he could not muster sufficient 
courage. Chance, however, bronght about an 
interview. Not far from him was a building that 
might have been a palace, it-was so grand and 
light. It was a triumph of architecture, with its 
Heautiful pillars, and its elaborate stone-work 
Great windows, higher than a man’s height, gilt- 
‘framed, and blazing with a light that threw 
every thing around them in the shade, tempted 
‘the passer-by to stop and admire. There were 
three pictures in the windows, and these pictu 
were so cunningly surrounded by jets of light, 
that they coald not fail to attract the eye. Awful 















ry precipitous. 








































satires were these pictures wo of them rep. 
resented the figure of a man under different as- 
pects. On the left, this man was represented 


with « miserably attenuated face, every 
which expressed woe 


line in 
nd destitution ; his clothes 















were so ragged that his flesh peeped through ; 
his cheeks were thin, his lips were drawn in, his 
eyes were sunken; his lean hands seemed to 





tremble beneath a weight of misery : 
of this picture was an inscription, to the effect 
that it was the portrait of a man who did not 
«lrink So-and-so's gin and So-and oth 
of which life's elixirs tained within, 


at the foot 











o's stout. 






vere to be 











On the right, this same man was represented with 
full-fleshed face, with jovial eyes, with handsome 
month and teeth, with plump che with fat 
hance his clothes and every thing about him 








hetokening worldly prosperity and happiness: at 
the foot of this picture was an inscription, to the 
ect that it was the portrait of the same man 





who (having, it is to be presumed, seen the error 
of his ways) did drink So-and-so’s gin and So- 
and-so's A glance inside this palace, 
crowded with misery, would have been sufficient 
to show what a bitter satire these pictures were. 
But the centre picture, in addition to being a bit- 
ter satire, was awfully suggestive. It was this: 




















OLD 


TOM 





Whether to the artis to the manufacturer was 
due the credit of ingeniously parading ‘Old 
Tom” in a coffin, can not (through the ignorance 
of the writer) here be recorded. But there it 
shone—an ominous advertisement. As Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle halted for a moment before these pic- 
tares, there issued from the Laboratory of Crime 
and Dise: a man and a woman—he, blotched 
and bloated ; she, worn-eyed and weary—both of 
them in rags. The woman, clinging to his arm, 
was begging him to come home—for his sa 
for hers; for the children’s; for God’s! With 
his disengaged hand he struck at her, and she 
fell to the ground, bleeding. She rose, however, 
and wiped her face with her apron, and implored 
him again and again to come home—and again 
he struck at her: this time with cruel effect, for 
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| lieve it, 








“TOM BEADLE MADE A BOW, AND BLADE-0O'-GRASS A COURTESY.” 





she lay in the dust helpless for a while. A crowd 
gathered quickly, and a hubbub ensued. In the 
midst of the Babel of voices, Mr. Merrywhistle, 
looking down, saw the strange old man’standing 
by his side. ‘The same surly, sneering expression 
was on the old man's countenance, and Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle felt half inclined to quarrel with him for 
it. But before he had tim k, the old man 
took the pipe ont of his mouth, and pointing the 
stem in the direction of the chief uctors in the 
‘I knew them two when they was 




















tos 





scene, said. 
youngste 


“ Indeed,” replied Mr. 











Merrywhistle, interested 


| immediately, and delighted at the opportanity of 





opening up the conversation, 

‘She was a han'some gal; you'd scarce be- 
to look at her She ‘ad eyes like 
though whether sloes is bird, beast, or fish, 
I couldn't tell ye, but I've heard the sayin’ a ‘un- 
dred times. Anyways, she ‘ad bright black eyes, 
and was a good gal too; but she fell in love 
in a tone of intense scorn)—** with that fell 
and married him, the foo! 
What has brought them to this ? 

“Gin!” said the old man, expelling the word 
as if it were a bullet, and bringing his fierce eye 
to bear with all its force upon Mr. Merrywhist 

Short as was the time occupied by this dia- 
logue, it was long enough to put an end to the 


now 

































scene before them. ‘The woman was raised to 
her feet by other women, many of whom urged 
her Give him in charge, the brute!” but she 








shook her head, and staggered “away in pain, 
Very quickly after her disap the crowd 
dissolved, by fur the greater part of it finding its 
way through the swing-doors of the gin-palace, 
to talk of the event over So-and-so’s gin and So- 
Not that there was any thing 
novel in the urrence, It was but a 
scene in a drama of real life that had been played 
many hundred tin in that locality. Presently 
the street was quite clear, and Mr. Merrywhistle 
and the old man were standing side by side, alone. 
\ handy lamp-post served as a resting-place for 
the old man, who continued to smoke his pipe, 
and to chuckle between whiles, as if he knew that 
Mr, Merrywhistle wanted to: get up a conversit- 
tion, and did not know how to commence. As 
he saw that the old man was determined not to 
assist him, and as every moment added to the 
awkwardness of the situation, Mr. Merrywhistle 
made a desperate plunge. 

‘When I was on the Royal Exchange to- 
* he commenced. 

The old man took his pipe ont of his mouth, 
and expelléd a cloud and a chuckle at the same 
moment, 

“*T thought you was a-comin’ to that,” he said. 

ou owe me 

“What for 

“T made a bet with you 
first thiug you'd speak 
change. 
won it.” 

Without hesitation Mr, Merrywhistle took a 
shilling from his pocket and offered it to the old 
man, who eyed it with his fierce eye for a mo- 
ment, doubtingly and with curiosity, and then 
calmly took possession of it and put it in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“When you was on the Royal Exchange to. 
day,” he said, repeating Mr, Merryw 
“you sor a boy and a girl a-beggin 

0,” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, warmly ; 
were not begging.” , 
" may call it what.you like,” said the old 
man; ‘but Z call it beggin’; and so would that 
identical boy, if I was to ask him. He wouldn't 
tell you so, though. The boy he looked as if he 
was goin’ to die, and you give him a copper or a 
bit of silver; and you wasn’t Pleased because I 
laughed at you for it. ow, then, fire away,” 

“Was that boy starving? Was he as ill as 
he looked? Was I— 
Took in?” added the old man, as Mr. Merry 
whistle hesitated to express the doubt,“ Why? 
D'ye want your money back? Lord! he's a 
smart little chap, is Tom Beadle!” 

“You know him, then ?” 

“Know him!” replied the old man, with a 
contemptuous snort; ‘‘I’d like to be told who it 
is about 'ere I don’t know. And Id like to know 
who you are. I'm almost as fond of askin’ ques- 
tions a5 I am of answerin’ ‘em. What's sauce 
for the goose is sance for the gander. If you 








and-so's stout 





new or oc 
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bob." 






to myself—that the 
vout was the Royal Ex. 
I bet you a bob—o myself—and I 














stle’s words, 


























ey Wirtue to answer your questions, 
you must make up your mind to answer his'n.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





** You're Mr. Virtue, th 
“You're at it agin. No, I'm not Mr. Virtue” 
(he had to struggle with the “ V” before it would 
pass his lips), “but Jimmy Wirtue—and that's 
not Jimmy Wice. What's your'n? 
“*Merrywhistle,” replied that gentleman, shortly. 
Jimmy Virtue was pleased at the quick answer. 
“*Merrywhistle!” he exclaimed. ‘ That's a 
rum name—rummer than mine. What more 
would you like to know? WhatamI? I keep 
a leavin'-shop. Where do I live? In Stoney 
Alley. Now, what are you? and where do you 
live? Are you a Methody parson, or a penny 
liner, or a detective, or a cove that goes about 
studyin’ human pater, or a feelanthrofist? We've 
lots o° them knockin’ about ‘ere.” 
Mr. Merrywhistle was constrained to reply, 
but found himself unexpectedly in a quandary. 

“Tm a -oh, I'm Nothing Particular,” 
blurting it out almost in desperation. 

“You look like it,” chuckled Jimmy Virtue, 
so tickled by his smart retort as to be satisfied 
with Mr. Merrywhistle’s vague definition of his 
calling. ‘We've lots of your sort, too, knockin 
about ‘ere—more than the feelanthrofists, I 
shouldn't wonder, But I don't think there y 
‘arm in you, \Jimmy Wirtue’s not a bad judge 
of a face; and he can tell you every one of your 
organs. ‘Ere’s Benevolence —you've got ‘that 
large; ‘ere’s Ideality—not much o' that; ‘ere's 
Langu: shut your eyes; ‘ere’s Causality—no, 
it ain't; you ‘aven’t got it. I can’t see your 
back bumps, nor the bumps atop o' your "ead ; 
but T could ferret out every one of ‘em, if I ‘ad 
my fingers there, 

At this moment an individual approached them 
who would have attracted the attention of the 
most unobservant, Mr. Merrywhistle did not 
see his face; but the gait of the man was so sin- 
gular, that his eyes wandered immediately in the 
direction of the man, At every three steps the 






























































singular figure paused, and puffed, as if he were 
a steam-engine, and was blowing off steam. One 
—two—thre puff, One—two—three; puff. 
One—two—three ;_ puff 





“* What on earth is the matter with the man?” 
exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle to Jimmy Virtue. 

“Nothing that I knows of,” replied Jimmy 
Virtue he's been goin’ on that way for the 
last twenty year. If you're lookin’ out for char- 
ers, you'll get plenty of ‘em ‘ere. Perh: 
= a artist for one of the rubbishy picter-pa- 
pers—one of the fellers who sees a murder done 
in a Whitechapel court one day, and takes a pic- 
ter of it on the spot from nater ; and who se 
shipwreck in the Atlantic the next day, and takes 
a picter that on the spot from nater. ‘That 
there man’s worth his ten ‘undred golden sover- 
eigns a year, if he's worth a penny ; and he lives 
on tuppence a day. The girls and boys about 
here calls him Three-Steps-and-a-Puff. If you 
was to go and offer him a ha’penny, he'd take it.” 

By the time that Three-Steps-and-a- Puff was 
out of sight, the tobacco in Jimmy Virtue’s pipe 
Bad turned to dust and smoke, and he prepared 
to depart also, But seeing that Mr. Merrywhis 
tle was inclined for farther conversation, he said 

“Perhaps you'd like to come down and see 
my place ? 

Mr. Merrywhistle said that he won/d very much 
like to come down and see Jimmy Virtue’s place. 

“Come along, then,” said Jimmy Virtua, but 
paused, and said, “Stop a bit; perhaps. you 
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wouldn't mind buyin’ a penn’orth o’ baked taters 
first.” 

A baked-potato-can, y 
it, being near them, M 
penny, thinking that 
potatoes for supper. 

** Did you ever consider,” said the eccentric 
old man, as they turned down the narrowest of 
lanes, ‘* that a big city was like a theaytre?” 

‘No, it never struck me.” 

“Tt is, though ; there's stalls, and dress-circle, 
nd pit, and gallery, in a big city like London. 
The west, that’s the stalls and private boxes; the 
north, that’s the dress-circle ; the south, that’s the 
pit; the east, that’s the gallery. ‘This is the pen- 
ny gullery of the theaytre; ‘taint a nice place to 
lay in.” 

He stopped before the forms of two children— 
a boy and a girl—who, huddled in each other's 
aymas, were fast asleep in a gate-way. He stirred 
them gently with bis foot, and the boy started to 
his feet instantaneously, wide awake, and on the 
alert for his natnral enemies, the police. Mr. 
Merrywhistle standing in the abutment of 
the gute-way, and the boy couldn't see his face ; 
but the well-kriown form of Jimmy Virtue was 
instantly recognized; and as the boy sank to the 
ground, he muttered, 

“What's the good of w 
was a-gettin’ warm? You w 
self, Mr. Wirtue, you wouldn't. 

Then he crept closer to his companion, and 
said, sleepil; 

‘“Come along, Bladergrass, let's turn in agin,” 

The girl, who had been regarding the two dark 
shadows with a half-frightened, half-imploring 
look, as if she dreaded that they were about to 
turn her out of her miserable shelter, nestled in 
ad's arms, and the next minute they were 
» again. All blessings were not denied to 


th a man attached to 
Merrywhistle invested a 
immy Virtue intended the 



































ing us up just as wo 
aldn’t like it your- 











them. 
“**T know that lad,” said Mr. Merrywhistle. 
* You ought to; it's Tom Beadle. 

“And he was at the Royal Exchange to-day 
with that poor little girl ?” 

“Yes, that was him. You thought he was 
dyin’. What do you think nov 

Jimmy Virtne seemed to take positive pleas- 
ure in putting the affair in the worst light. 

Mr. Merrywhistle did not answer the question, 
but said, in a sad tone, ‘He begged of me again 
to-night.” 

“ Did he, though!” exclaimed Jimmy Virtue, 
admiringly. 

“And when I asked him if any one had given 
him a—a shilling on the Royal Exchange to-day, 
he took an oath that he hadn't been near the Roy- 
al Exchange for a month, and that he had never 
had a shilling given to him~n all his life.” 

And did you believe him, and give him any 
thin’ ?” 

** Yes” (hesitatingly), 
Jimmy Virtue stopped by a post, and 























“<1 gave him a trifle.” 
J gare ae and beld his 
he said : 





4 2 is laugh out, 
sides. When he had had hi g' i | 
“Tom's a smart little thief. But youre oe tn 
n in twice in oneday. Come, 


first gent he's take’ 
now, he's taken 
let him take y 
open.” 4 
*T don't understand. 

“Them bak ed taters— 
Well?” 

Tr wouldr 
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with your eyes 
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good for evil, as the preachers say—if you was to 
go and put them taters in the little girl's lap." 

“ No—no—no!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, 
a little violently, and pausing between each neg- 
ative, ‘it'll be paying a premium for dishonesty 
and lies,” 7 s 

The good fellow’s heart was filled with pain 
as he uttered these words, which, hotly spoken, 
served as fuel to flame; for Jimmy Virtue turned 
upon. him almost savagely, and snarled: _ 

“You're a nice article, you are, a-givin’ and 
repentin’! I’ve been took in by you, I’ave. If 
1 ‘ad my fingers on the back o’ your ‘ead, Id find 
something that would do away with your bumps 
0’ benevolence. Dishonesty and lies! What 
d’you want, you and the likes? The boy's Bot to 
live, ain’t he? The boy's got to eat, ain’t he? 
If he can’t work and don’t beg, what’s he to do? 
Steal? Yah! D’you think he’s got money in the 
bank? D'yon think, if he ‘ad his pockets full, 
he'd sleep in the open air, in a gate-way ?” 

“Stop, stop, my good friend!” implored Mr. 
Merrywhistle, overcome by remorse at his hard- 
heartedness. He ran quickly to where the chil- 
dren were lying, and deposited the baked pota- 
toes, and a few coppers as well, in the girl's lap 
and hands. When he came back to where Jim- 
my Virtue was standing, he found that worthy 
only half mollified. 

“ A-givin’ and repentin’,” muttered the old 
man, as he walked toward Stoney Alley, ‘that’s 
a nice kind o’ charity!” Impelled by a sudden 
thought, he turned back to the gate-way, and 
kneeling by the side of Blade-o'-Grass, opened 
her hot hand in which the pence were. 

** He’s not a bad chap, after all,” he murmur- 
ed, as he retraced his steps, ‘‘ but it’s enough to 
rile a feller and put a feller’s back up, when o 
man gives and repents.” . 





JIMMY VIRTUE INTRODUCES ME. MBRRYWHIS- 
TLE TO HIS PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


Tue moment Mr. Merrywhistle entered the 
habitation of Jimmy Virtue he felt as if he were 
mildewed, and an impression stole upon him that 
he had been lying on a musty shelf for a dozen 
years at least, and had not been washed during 
the whole of the time. The place was dark when 
they entered, and as Mr. Merrywhistle advanced 
cautiously, he came in contact with soft bundles, 
from which a mouldy smell proceeded, and which 
so encompassed him on all sides that he was 
frightened at every step he moved, lest he should 
bring confusion on himself. When Jimmy Vir- 
tue lighted two melancholy wicks—tallow twelves 
—Mr. Merrywhistle looked about him in wonder. 
Tt was the queerest and the dirtiest of shops, and 
was filled with bundles of rags. Pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, trowsers, coats, waistcoats, and under- 
clothing of every description met his eye which- 
ever way he turned ; faded dresses and dirty pet- 
ticoats (many with mud still on them, as if they 
had been taken off in the streets in bad weather) 
so choked the shelves, that some of them were in 
danger of bursting out; old boots hung from the 
ceiling; old crinolines loomed upon him from 
the unlikeliest of places, and, as he looked timor- 
ously up at them, yawned to ingulf him. One, 
hanging behind the parlor door, in the gloomiest 
corner, was 80 di that Mr. Merrywhistle’s 
disturbed fancy added the lines of a woman’s 
form hanging in it ; and the fancy grew so strong 
upon him that, although he turned his back to 
the spot immediately, he could not dismiss the 
figure of the hanging woman from his imagina- 
tion. There was an apartment behind the shop 
which Jimmy Virtue called his parlor; but that 
was almost as full of rubbish as the shop. Nei- 
ther in shop or parlor was there fairly room to 
turn round in; if you wanted to perform that 
movement, you had to tack for it. 

‘‘And this is your dwelling?” observed Mr. 
Merry whistle, feeling it incumbent upon him to 
speak, as Jimmy Virtue led the way into the par- 
lor and motioned him to a seat. 

**T don’t call it by that name myself,” replied 
Jimmy Virtue, in a not over-polite tone. “‘ It’s 
where I live and gets my livin’, and I don’t give 
you more than a quarter of an hour.” 

By which Mr. Merrywhistle understood that 
beyond a quarter of an hour it would not be po- 
liteness for him to stay. 

‘* Ever been in a leavin’-shop before?” asked 
the old man. 

“No,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle; ‘not that 
I am aware of. May I ask you what a leaving- 
shop is?” 

* This is,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ All them things 
you see in the shop and in the parlor—all them 
crinolines and peddicats, and boots and dresses— 
belongs to poor people round about ’ere. I lend 
’em a trifle on ‘em, and takes care of ‘em; and 
charges ‘em a trifle when they take ’em out.” 

‘They don't seem worth much,” observed 
Mr. Mertywhistle, reflectively. 

‘Perhaps not—to you. But they’re worth a 
deal to them they belongs to. ‘There’s a many 
o’ them crinolines and peddicuts that comes in 

and out like a jack-in-a-box. ‘Their movements 
are as regularasclock-work. Monday afternoon 
in, Sunday mornin’ out.” 

Here, to Mr. Merrywhistle’s consternation, 
Jimmy Virtue took out his mild eye—it being a 
glass one—and with the laconic remark, “A 
damp night makes it clammy,” wiped it calmly, 
and put it in again. The effect of this upon Mr. 
Merrywhistle was appalling. ‘To see that mild 
eye—knowing that it was a glass one, and that 
a damp night made it clammy—side by side 
with that fierce eye, which, as he had described, 
seemed inclined to fly out of its owner's head at 
you, was almost too much for human endurance. 
And as Mr. Merrywhistle looked at them—he 
could not help doing so, there was such a fasci- 
nation in them—both eyes seemed to glare at 
him, and the glare of the glass was more dread- 
ful and overpowering than the glare of the flesh. 








Jimmy Virtue, whose one organ of sight was as 
potent as if he were Argus-eyed, remarked Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s perturbation, and quietly enjoyed 
it; he did not refer to the subject, however, but 
considerately treated Mr. Merrywhistle to as 
much of his glass eye as he could conveniently 
bestow upon him. 

‘*Speakin’ of crinolines and peddicuts,” ob- 
served Jimmy, recurring to his stock, ‘‘ they're 
not the only women’s things that’s left. We're 
in the fashion down ‘ere, I can tell you. 
box that you're a-settin’ on, there’s a matter of 
seven chinona, that I takes care of regularly a 
week-days—real ‘air three of ‘em are; them as 
belongs to em I do believe would sooner go with- 
out their stockin’s a Sundays than without their 
chinons. And now, jumpin’ from one thing to 
another, I should like to know whether you've 
got over your repentin’ fit, and whether you 
think Tom Beadle ought to be put in quod for 
takin’ your shilliu’ to-day ?” 

“*No; I've no doubt he did it out of necessity. 
But I wish he hadn’t told me—” 

“Lies. Don't stop at the word. Out of ne- 
cessity! Ay, I should think he did, the clever 
little thief! And necessity’s the mother of in- 
vention—consequently, necessity’s the mother 0’ 
lies. You want a friend o’ mine to talk to you. 
He’d argue with you; but I fly into a passion, 
and ain’t got the patience that he’s got. He'd 
talk to you about Tom Beadle and little Blade- 
o-Grass, and put things'in a way that ‘ud stun 
you to ’ear.” 

“Little what?” 

‘*Blade-o'-Grass—the little girl that’s sleepin’ 
with ‘Tom Beadle in the gate-way.” 

‘¢What a singular name!—has she a mother 
and father?” 

“*No mother; I can’t say about father. I re- 
member Aim before the young uns was born. He 
lived in this alley, and used to come into the shop 
and leave his wife’s things, and talk about the 
tights of man. The rights of man! I tell you 
what he thought of them: a little while before 
his wife was brought to bed, he cut away and 
left her. She was brought to bed with twins— 
girls—and after that she died.” 

‘*Then Blade-o’-Grass has a sister?” 

““Who said she ‘as? I didn’t. No, she ain’t 
got a sister. I don’t know what came o’ the 
other; but that don’t matter to Blade-o’-Grass. 
Here she is, poor little devil, and that’s enough 
for her, and more than enough, I'll take my davy 
on. Time's up.” 

This was an intimation that it was time for 
Mr. Merrywhistle to take his departure. Wish- 


ing to stand well in the eyes of Jimmy Virtue— | 


notwithstanding the dreadful effect the glass eye 
had upon him—he rose, and said that he hoped 
they would meet again; to which Jimmy Virtue 
said that he had no objection. 

‘* What do you say, now,” suggested Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, ‘*to you and your friend that you would 
like to talk to me coming to take a cup of tea or 
a bit of dinner with me?” 

““Which ?” asked Jimmy Virtue. 
don’t care for.” 

“¢ Dinner, then.” 

“*A good dinner?” 

“Yes,” 

“Wine ?” 

“Yes.” 

Something very like a twinkle shone in the old 
man’s fierce eye. He rubbed his hand over his 
chin, and said, 

‘It's worth considerin’ on.—When ?” 

“Next Saturday; any time in the afternoon 
you like to name.” 

‘«That'ud suit my friend,” said Jimmy Virtue, 
evidently impressed by the prospect of a good 
dinner; ‘‘he leaves off work a Saturdays at two 
o'clock—” 

“¢Then we'll consider it settled,” said Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, eagerly. 

‘«—But I don't know that it 'ud suit me,” con- 
tinued Jimmy, the twinkle vanishing, and a cal- 
culating look taking its place. ‘‘There’s the 
shop. I'd ’ave to shut it up—and then what 
would the customers do? To be sure, I could 
put up @ notice sayin’ that it ud be open at nine 
o'clock. I keep open till twelve, Saturday night.” 

“Very well; manage it that way.” 

“T think you told me that you was Nothink 
Particular when I asked you what you was, and 
bein’ Nothink Particular, time’s no account to 
you. Now it is some account to me—it’s mon- 
ey.” Here he turned his blind eye to Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, ‘‘If you want me to shut up my shop 
for six hours, say, you must make it up to me. 
If you want Jimmy Wirtue’s company, you must 
pay for Jimmy Wirtue’s time.” 

“©That’s fair enough,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, 
readily, scarcely hearing the suppressed chuckle 
to which Jimmy Virtue gave vent at the answer, 
‘What do you value your time at?” 

“*Sixpence an hour—three shillings for the six 
hours, ‘Then there’s the disappointment to the 
customers, and the injury to the business; but 
T'll throw them in.” 

Without a word, Mr. Merrywhistle took three 
shillings from his pocket and placed them on the 
table. Still keeping his blind side to Mr. Merry- 
whistle, Jimmy Virtue tried the coins with his 
teeth, and said, ‘‘ Done!” 

Whether he meant that he had ‘‘done” Mr. 
Merrywhistle, or that the word referred to the 
binding of the invitation to dinner, he did not 
stop to explain, but asked, 

** Where ?” 

“At the ‘Three Jolly Butcher Boys,’ Cannon 
Street,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle, not being con- 
fident that the resources of his establishment in 
Battercup Square would be sufficient to satisfy 
his new and eccentric acqnaintance. 

‘That's settled, then,” said Jimmy, ‘‘and I'll 
bring my friend at four o'clock. And now, if 
you don’t mind takin’ a bit of advice, take this— 
never you go talkin’ to strangers agin at such a 
time o’ night as this, and never you accept an- 
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other invitation to visit a man you don’t know 
nothin’ of.” 

“But I knew I could trust you,” said Mr. 
Merrywhistle, smiling. 

“Did you?” exclaimed Jimmy. ‘Then I 
wouldn't give the snuff of a candle for your 
judgment. I'll see you out of this, if you please.” 

So saying, he led his visitor out of the shop. 
Mr. Merrywhistle could not, for the life of him, 
help casting a harried glance over his shoulder 
in the direction of the special crinoline which 
had so distressed him; and again the fancy came 
upon him that he saw a woman hanging behind 
the door. When he was in the open, however, 
this fancy vanished, and he breathed more free- 
ly. ‘They stopped to look at the sleeping forms 
of Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass in the gate- 
way. The children were fast locked in each 
other’s arms, and were sleeping soundly. 

In the wider thoroughfare, Jimmy Virtue bade 
Mr. Merrywhistle ‘ good-night,” and as he walk- 
ed back to his shop in Stoney Alley, amused him- 
self by polishing his glass eye with a dirty pock- 
et-handkerchief, and chuckling over the remem- 
brances of the night. 

In the mean time Mr. Merrywhistle made his 
way to Buttercup Square, not ill pleased with his 
adventure. But in the night he was tormented 
by singular dreams, the most striking one of which 
contained the horrible incident of Jimmy Virtue 
glaring at him with his glass eye, and swallowing 
at one gulp a huge baked potato, with Tom Bea- 
dle and Blade-o'-Grass sticking in the middle 
of it. 





THE S1RANGE IDEA OF HALLELUJAH EYTER- 
TAINED BY BLADE-O'-GRA88. 


Poncrvatty at four o'clock on Saturday, Jim- 
my Virtue, accompanied by his friend, presented 
himself to Mr. Merrywhistle at the ‘Three Jolly 
Butcher Boys.” It might reasonably have been 
expected that Jimmy would have made some 
change for the better in his appearance, in honor 
of the occasion; but Mr. Merrywhistle fancied 
that, out of defiance, Jimmy had allowed the ac- 
cumulated dust of days to lie thick upon his 
clothes, and that he had purposely neglected to 
brush them. Indeed, he almost asserted as much 
by his manner: You saw what I was, and you 
forced yourself upon me ; you invited me and my 
friend to dinner, and you must take the conse- 
quences. His only eye, as it blazed at Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle from under its precipice of bushy hair, 
seemed to be asking of that gentleman how he 
liked its owner's appearance: and it softened 
somewhat in the kindly glances from Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, whose countenance was beaming with 
amiability and good nature, 

‘This is my friend that I spoke of,” said Jim- 
my Virtue; ‘his name is Truefit—Robert True- 
fit. Truefit by name, and Truefit by nature. 
This is Mr. Merrywhistle, who sometimes gives 
and repents.” 

Robert Truefit came forward with a manly 
bow, and, when Mr. Merrywhistle offered his 
hand, shook it cordially. 

‘*My friend, Mr. Virtue, here—” he said, and 
was about to proceed, when the old man struck 
in with, 

“Now, I won't have it, Bob; I won't have it. 
None of your misters because we're before com- 
pany. It's Jimmy “Wirtue when we are alone, 
and it's Jimmy Wirtue now ; and if you're a-go- 
in’ to say any thin’ in apology for me, don’t. I 
don’t want apologies made for me, and I won't 
‘ave em.” 

Robert Truefit laughed, and said, ‘‘ We must 
let old Jimmy have his way, Sir, so I won't say 
what I was going to say.” Robert Truefit was 
about thirty years of age, and was a stone-mason 
bytrade. He hada shrewd, intelligent face, and 
clear brown eyes, which, young as he was, al- 
ready showed the signs of much thought. Ho 
was as manly a fellow as you would wish to look 
upon, and in his speech and manner there was a 
straightforwardness which at once won for him 
the good opinion of those with whom he came 
in contact. So conspicuous was this straightfor- 
wardness of speech and manner, that he was oft- 
en called Straightforward Bob by bis comrades 
and those who knew him intimately. Directly 
you set eyes upon him, you received the impres- 
sion, not only that he was a man to be depended 
upon, but that he was one who was apt to form 
his own opinions, and would stand by them 
through thick and thin, unless absolutely con- 
vinced, through his reason, that they were wrong. 
He had a wife who adored him, and children who 
looked up to him in love and respect as to aking. 
He was a true type of English manhood and En- 
glish shrewd common-sense. 

By the time the few words were exchanged, 
dinner was on the table, and Mr. Merrywhistle 
motioned his guests to be seated. But Jimmy 
Virtue, turning his blind eye to his host, said, 
with an odd smile, ‘‘ I’ve got two more friends 
outside. May I bring them in?” 

Without waiting for Mr. Merrywhistle’s con- 
sent, he went to the do6r and brought forward 
Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass. Presenting 
them to Mr. Merrywhistle, he went through a 
kind of mock-introduction. Mr. Thomas Beadle, 
Miss Blade-o’-Grass, Mr. Merrywhistle. 

Tom Beadle made an awkward bow, and Blade- 
o’-Grass made a still more awkward courtesy. 
Blade-o’-Grass was the only one of the four guests 
who had thought fit to do honor to the occasion 
in the matter of dress. Jimmy Virtue, as you 
have seen, had made himself shabbier than usual ; 
Robert Truefit was in his working clothes; and 
it would have been simply impossible for Tom 
Beadle to have made any change in his garments, 
unless he had stolen them, or had had them given 
tohim. But Blade-o'-Grass, who, like Tom Bea- 
dle, possessed no other clothes than those she 
stood upright in—and those were as ragged as 
clothes could be—had by some strange means ac- 
quired a bonnet, andit was onherheadnow, Such 





abonnet! If it had been gitted with a tongue, 
it could doubtless have told a strange story of its 
career. For although now it was only fit for a 
dunghill, it had been a fine bonnet once; and torn 
and soiled as it was, the semblance of a once fash- 
ionable shape was still dimly recognizable. But 
Blade-o'-Grass was proud of it, wrecked and fall- 
en as it was from its high estate. 

Now it may as well be confessed at once, that 
Tom Beadle was not at his ease. When he had 
made his awkward bow, he raised his eyes to the 
face of Mr. Merrywhistle, and recognized him. 
He did not know where he was going to when 
Jimmy Virtue had asked him if he would like to 
have a good dinner ; and when he recognized Mr. 
Merrywhistle, he sent a reproachful look at Jim- 
my Virtue, and involuntarily squared his arms 
and elbows to ward off the knock on the head he 
expected to receive. But as Jimmy Virtue only 
chuckled (knowing the fear that possessed Tom 
Beadle), and as Mr. Merrywhistle was gentleness 
itself, the lad, after a time, became reassured, 
though he still kept his elbows ready. 

**You sit down in the corner,” said Jimmy 
Virtue to the children, ‘and when we've finish- 
ed dinner you may eat what's left.” 

“Nay,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, chiming in 
with the humor of his guest; ‘‘there is more 
than enongh for all. Let them eat with us.” 
And he placed the children at the table, where 
they sat watching the filling of their plates with 
gloating wonderment. 

‘*Stop a minute. young uns,” said Jimmy 
Virtue, arresting their uplifted forks, which they 
were clumsily handling. ‘Grace before meat. 
Repeat after me: For this bit o’ luck—” 

** For'this bit o’ luck,” they repeated. 

‘* Let us say—” he. 

‘Let us say—” they. 

“* Hallelujah !” 

“ Alleloojah.” 

** Now you can fire away.” 

And fire away they did, eating as hungry 
children only can eat—never lifting their heads 
once from their plates until they had cleaned 


them out; then they looked up for more. 


Jimmy Virtue was quite as busily employed 
as the children, and ate and drank with an air 
of intense enjoyment. Robert Truefit had more 
leisure. He ate very little, having had his din- 
ner at one o'clock. Scarcely any conversation 
took place until dinner was over. Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o'-Grass had eaten their fill. but they 
still held their knives and forks in their hands, 
and looked eagerly at the remains of the meal. 
Jimmy Virtue’s face had a purplish tinge on it, 
and his fierce eye had a mellow light in it, as he 
saw the children looking eagerly at the food. 

““ What was it you found in your lap the other 
mornin’ ?” he asked of Blade-o'-Grass. 

‘* Nothin’,” was the reply. 

“Not baked taters?” 

*“No; we didn’t ‘ave ’em in the mornin’. 
Tom and me woke up in the middle o’ the night 
and eat ‘em.” 

‘*Wasu’t you astonished to find baked taters 
in your lap when you woke up?” 

“No; we was pleased.” 

**TDo you know who put ’em there?” 

“‘The baked-tater man?” asked Blake-o’- 
Grass, after a little consideration. 

‘*No; it wasn’t him. Guess agin.” 

Blade-o’-Grass considered, and shook her 
head ; but suddenly a gleam lighted up her face. 
She pulled ‘Tom Beadle to her, and whispered in 
his ear. 

“She ses, if ver please,” said Tom, ‘‘ that 
paps it was Alleloojah.” 

At this suggestion Jimmy Virtue was seized 
with one of his fits of noiseless laughter; but 
both Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert Truefit look- 
ed grave. Blade-o’-Grass and ‘Tom Beadle saw 
nothing either grave or ludicrous in the sugges- 
tion, for their attention was fully occupied in 
the contemplation of the food that was on the 
table. Mr. Merrywhistle, who was observing 
their rapt contemplation of the remains of the 
feast, observed also Jimmy Virtue’s fiery eye 
regarding him. 

“It's your’n?” questioned the old man of his 
host. 

““Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You pay for it, whether it’s eat or not?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Give it to the young uns.” 

‘* How will they take it away ?” 

“«In a newspaper.” 

Sharp Tom Beadle followed every word of the 
dialogue, and his lynx eyes were the first that 
saw a newspaper on a sofa in the room. He 
jumped from his seat and brought forward the 
paper, his eyes glistening with hope. Mr. Mer- 
tywhistle and Jimmy Virtue wrapped up what 
remained of the joint of meat in the newspaper. 

‘*Food for mind and body,” said Robert 
Truefit, as the parcel was given to Tom. 

Tom ducked his head, without in the least 
knowing what Robert Truefit meant—and not 
caring either. His great anxiety was to get 
away, now that he had as much as was likely to 
be given to him. Blade-o'-Grass shared his 
anxiety. The gift of the food was such a splen- 
did one—there really was a large quantity of 
meat left on the joint—that she feared it was 
only given to them ‘‘ out of a lark,” as she would 
have expressed it, and that it would be taken 
from them presently. A premonition was upon 
her that she would be hungry to-morrow. 

The children stood in painful suspense before 
the grown-up persons. Their anxiety to be dis- 
missed was so great that they threw restless glances 
around them, and shuffled uneasily with their 
feet. But Mr. Merrywhistle had something to 
say first. He had great difficulty in commencing, 
however. He coughed and hesitated and almost 
blushed, and locked at Jimmy Virtue in a shame- 
faced kind of way. 

“The other day,” at length he commenced, 
addressing himself to Tom Beadle, ‘‘wlien I 
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saw you and Blade-o-Grass on the Royal Ex- 
change—” 

‘Tom, in the most unblushing manner, was 
about to asseverate, upon his soul and body, that 
he was not near the Royal Exchange, when Jim- 
my Virtue’s warning finger and Jimmy Virtue’s 
ominous eye stopped the lie on his lips. 

*¢_On the Royal Exchange,” continued Mr, 
Merrywhistle, ‘Cand gave you—a—a sbhilling, 
were you really ill, as you seemed to me to be?” 

A look of triumphant delight flashed into Tom 
Beadle’s eyes. ‘‘ Did I do it well, Sir?” he cried, 
nudging Blade-o'-Grass, ‘‘ Did I look as if I 
was a-dyin’ by in 

Mr. Merrywhistle winced, as if he had received 
a blow. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” he exclaimed, gently, ‘‘are 
you not ashamed of yourself ?” 

“No,” answered ‘Tom, without hesitation, his 
manner instantly changing. 

Blade-o'-Grass, perceiving, with her quick in- 
stinct, that something was wrong, and that ‘om 
was likely to get into disgrace because he had 
made the gentleman believe that he was dying 
by inches, stepped forward chivalrously to the 
rescue. 

“If you please, Sir,” she said, ‘‘ you mus'n’t 
blame ‘Lom. It was all along o' me he did it.” 

‘Thereupon the following colloquy took place: 

Rosert Truerit. Bravo, Blade-o'-Grass! 

Mr. MeRRYWHISTLE [only too ready to receive 
Justification]. Come here, child. Low was it 
all along of you? 

‘Tom Beavis [taking moral shelter behind 
Blade-o’- Grass]. ‘Tell the gent the truth, Blader- 
grass; he won’t ‘urt you. Tell him about the 
tiger. 

Mr. MerrywuistLce [in amazement]. 
tiger! 

Burape-o'-Grass (gravely). Yes, Sir; I got a 
tiger in my inside. 

Mr. Mernywarstte. Who on earth put such 
& monstrous idea into the child's head ? 

Brape-o'-Grass. Mr. Wirtue knows all about 
it, and 8o does all the others in Stoney Alley. 

Jiumy Virtus [nodding gravely in confirma- 
tion]. Yes, she’s got a tiger. ‘Tell the gentleman 
what it does to you, Blade-o'-Grass. 

Bvape-o’-Grass. Kats up every think as goes 
down my throat, Sir; swallers every blessed bit 
I puts in my mouth; and when [ain't got noth- 
ink to give it, tears at me like one o'clock. 
Tom's giv me grub for it orfen and orfen, Si 
don’t know what I should ’a done lots o° times 
if it ’adn’'t been for ‘im. [Mr. Merrywhistle sheds 
a kindly glance on Tom Beudle, who receives it 
with an air of injured innocence]. Well, Sir, 
last Monday the tiger was a-goin’ on ortle, and 
I was so sick that I begins to ery. Then ‘Tom 
comes up, and arks me what I’m cryin’ for; and 
I tells im that the tiger's a-worryin’ the inside 
onto’ me. Tom feels in 'is pockets, but he ain't 
got a copper to give me; so he ses, ‘‘ Come along 
o’ me,” ses ‘om; and he ketches ‘old of my 
‘and, and takes me to the Royal Igschange. 
Then he ses, ses ‘I'om, ‘If any body arks you, 
Bladergrass, just you say that I'm your brother, 
a-dyin' of consumption. I’m a-dyin’ by inches, 
Iam.” And I cries out, Sir, for Tom looked 
jist as if he was a-dyin’ by inches. [A smile of 
triumph wreathes Tom Beadle's lips; he has the 
proper pride of an artist], But ‘Tom tells me 
not to be frightened, for he’s only a-shammin’, 
Then the pecler tells us to move on, and you 
comes up and gives Tom a shillin’; and the first 
thing Tom dves is to buy a poluney for me and a 
‘unk o’ bread for the tiger. 

Tom Brapip. I wish I may die, Sir, if she 
ain't told the truth, the ‘ole truth, and nothin’ 
but the truth, so 'elp me Bob! 

Blade-o’-Grass gazes at Mr. Merrywhistle ea- 
gerly, and with glistening eyes, and seeing that 
her vindication of ‘om has raised him in the es- 
timation of their benefactor, nods at her ragged 
companion two or three times in satisfaction, 
Mr. Merrywhistle, in his heart of hearts, forgives 
Tom for the deception—nay, finds justification 
for it; and the children are allowed to depart 
with their spoil. 

Mr. Merrxwuistce. That's a sad sight and 
a sad tale. 

Ropert Trverir. England's full of such sights 
and such tales, 

Jimmy Virtue pricked up his ears. He knew 
when his friend Bob was ‘‘ coming out,” and he 
prepared himself to listen by taking out his glass 
eye and contemplating it with his fierce eye, pol- 
ishing it up the while. 

Mr. MeRRYWHISTLE [gently]. Not full of sach 
sights, surely ? 

Rosert Truerit. Yes, full of them, unfortu- 
nately. Take London. ‘There are thousands 
and thousands of such children in such positions 
as Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass, hanging 
about the courts and alleys—pushed out of 
sight, one might almost say. And as London 
is, so every other large English city is. If they 
haven't shoals of boys and girls growing up to 
men and women in one bad way, they have them 
in another bad way. I know what old Jimmy 
got me here for to-duy—he wanted me to talk; 
he knows I’m fond of it. 

Jimmy Virtue. Bob ought to be in Parley- 
ment. He'd tell ’em somethin’. 

Rosert Troerit. That's a specimen of old 
Jimmy's flattery, Sir. I don’t see what good I 
could do in Parliament. I’ve got to work for 
my living, and that takes up all my time. If I 
were in Parliament, I should have to get money 
somehow to support my wife and family, and it 
isn’t in my blood to become a pensioner. Be- 
sides, [ should be contented enough with what's 
called ‘‘the ruling powers” if they'd only turn 
their attention more to such social questions as 
this. 

Mr. Merrrwuistie. Ah, I’m glad of that; 
I'm glad you're not a republican. 

Ropert seFIT. Not I, Sir, though I don't 
know what I might become by-and-by ; for there's 
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no denying that things are unequal, and that 
working-men are talking of this inequality more 
and more every year. You'd be surprised to 
know what they think about this and that. And 
although {[ don't go so far as some of them do, I 
can’t help agreeing with them in many things. 

Mr. Merrywuiste. But what do they want? 
Equality? Such a thing is impossible. 

Ropert Trverit. I know it is. You'd have 
to do away with brains befure you got that; 
though there are a many who believe that it is to 
be arrived at. Some of them are fools, and some 
of them are rogues ; but some of them have real- 
ly worked themselves up into absolute belief. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. liscontented people are 
to be found every where, and under any form of 
government. 

Rosert Tavuerit. Ay, that’s the way a great 
many sum up; when they say that, they think 
they have found out the cause, and that the mat- 
ter is settled. 'Tisn't the sensible way to view it. 

Mr. Mererwuisttk. What is the reason, 
then, of this spread of feeling among working- 
men? 

Rosert Trverit. That's a large question, 
and would take too long to answer. But I think 
the penny newspaper is partly accountable for it. 
They can afford to buy the penny and half-penny 
newspaper, and they read them, and talk more 
among themselves. You see, things press upon 
them. They are arriving at a sort of belicf that 
the laws are made more for the protection and 
benefit of property than for the protection and 
benefit of flesh and blood; and as their value in 
the market doesn’t lie in land and money, but 
in bone and muscle, the idea isn’t pleasant to 
them. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. 
not right in this idea? 

Rosert Truerit. Are they not? Read the 
newspapers, and you'll find they are, Why, a 
man may do any thing to flesh and blood, ehort 
of murder, and the law won't be very hard on 
him, But let him touch property, ever so little, 
and down it comes on him like a sledge-hammer. 
F'll tell you what I read in the police reports this 
morning. A man is had up at the police court 
for beating his wife. ‘The woman is put into the 
box, with marks on her face and with her head 
bandaged; the man doesn’t deny that he beat 
her, and half a dozen witnesses prove that he 
beat her cruelly ; the floor of the room in which 
they lived was covered with blood-stains. There 
is no excuse for him; no aggravation on her 
part is set up; a doctor states that if one of the 
blows she received had been a little more on the 
left of her head, she would have been killed ; 
and the man gets three months’ hard labor. 
Afterward a man is brought up for stealing 
three-and-sixpence. He is miserably dressed, 
and there is want in his face. The evidence in 
this case is quite as clear asin the other. The 
prisoner snatched a purse, containing three-and- 
sixpence, out of a man’s hand, and ran away. 
Being searched, not a furthing is found upon 
him, nor any thing of the value of a farthing. 
The man does not deny the theft, and says he 
wanted a meal; the police know nothing of him ; 
and he gets three months’ hard labor. Compare 
these equal sentences with the unequal offenses, 
and you will see the relative value of property 
and human flesh in the criminal market. 

Jimmy Virtux. Bob puts it plainly, doesn’t 
he? 

Mr. Merrywuistck. But these cases must 
be rare. 

Ropert Truerit. They are very common; 
and these two cases that 1 have put side by side 
are two of the mildest, Listen to this—another 
wife-beating case: Husband comes home at noon. 
What kind of man he is may be guessed from 
his words to his wife: ‘‘I've something to tell 
thee, you ——! I’m going to murder thee, 
you ——-!” He takes off his jacket, calls his 
bull-dog, and sets it at his wife. As the dog 
flies at the woman, her husband hits her in the 
face; the dog drags her from the sofa, with its 
teeth in her flesh (it is almost too horrible to tell, 
but it is true, every word of it), and the husband 
jumps upon her, and kicks her on the head and 
shoulders. Imploring him to have mercy upon 
her, crying for help, the woman is dragged by 
the dog from room to room, tearing flesh ont of 
her. The frightful struggle continues for some 
time, until the woman manages to make her es- 
cape from the house. It is dreadful to read the 
doctor's description of the state of the woman, 
and how he feared, for three or four days, that 
mortification would set in. ‘Ihe man is sentenced 
to—what do you think? Six months’ hard la- 
bor. About the same time, a very young man 
is found guilty of stealing twenty shillings’ worth 
of metal, and he gets seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. But I could multiply these instances, 
You may say that such cases as these have noth- 
ing to do with the broad question of misgovern- 
ment; but [ maintain that they have. You get 
your criminal material from such places as Stoney 
Alley, where poor Blade-o'-Grass livgs; and 
yet Stoney Alley is as bad now—ay, and worse 
than it was fifty years ago. The law knows of 
its existence, has its wakeful eve upon it; but 
what has the law done for its good, or for the 
good of those who live there? Take the case 
of Blade-o’-Grass. What does the law do for 
her ?—and by the law you must understand that 
I mean the governing machinery for keeping so- 
ciety in order, and for dispensing justice to all 
—out of our police courts as well as in them. 
Think of the story she told, and the way in 
which she told it. There is capacity for good in 
that child—ay, and in ‘Tom Beadle too. Can 
zo doubt that, but for your charity, she might 

ave died of hunger? 
5 [eagerly]. 


Mr. MerryYWHISTLE 
don’t disapprove of indiscriminate c| 
Rozert Truerit. Not I; I don’t dis: 
| of a man putting his hand into his pocket, 
exercising a benevolent impulse. Your lip-phi 
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lanthropists, who preach against indiscriminate 
charity—what would they do for Blade-o’-Grass ? 
What would they do! What do they do? 
** Work,” they say. But they don’t give her 
work; don’t even teach her how to work, if 
such a miracle happened to full in her way. 
And all the while the policeman says, ‘‘ Move 
on.” I know something, through Jimmy here, 
of Blade-o’-Grass—a hapless waif, an incum- 
brance, a blot, serving as a theme for countless 
meetings and oceans of words. What business 
has she in the world? But she came, unfortu- 
nately for herself, and she is so legislated for 
that to live is her greatest affliction. 

Jimmy Virtue. It’s my opinion that a good 
many of the fellers who preach agin indiscrimi- 
nate charity only do so as an excuse for but- 
tonin’ up their pockets. 

Rouert Truerit [laughing]. And their 
hearts as well, Jimmy. You put me in mind of 
something I saw last Sunday in Upper Street, Is- 
lington. ‘I'he people were coming out of church. 
A couple—evidently man and wife—were walk- 
ing before me, talking on religious matters—or, 
rather, he was talking and she was listening. 1 
passed them just as he was saying, ‘If 1 haven’t 
got the grace of God in my heart, I'd like to 
know who Aas got it?” and at the same moment 
as forlorn-looking a woman as ever I set eyes 
on intercepted him, and courtesied, and held 
out her hand imploringly. He pushed her aside 
surlily, and with a sour look on his face, and 
walked along talking of the grace of God. The 
woman may have been an impostor—in other 
words, a professional beggar ; but ] should be sor- 
ry to call that Grace-of-God man my friend. No, 
Sir, I don’t think that it is a good thing to crush 
a kindly impulse, or that we should treat our 
best feelings and emotions as so many figures in 
asum. It is not the giver who makes beggars. 
The fault is in the system, which opens no road 
for them at the proper time of their lives. 

Mr. Merrywuistce [sadly]. But tell me: 
do you see no remedy for these ills? 

Rosert Truerit.. The remedy is simple. 
Commence at the right end. Train up a child 
in the way it should go, and when it is old it 
will not depart from it. And by the same rule, 
Train up a child in the way it shouldn't go, and 
when it is old it will not depart from it. It is 
almost time for me and Jimmy to be off. Jim- 
my wants to open his shop, and I want to get 
home to my wife ; but I’ll just try to explain what 
I mean. ‘Two poor boys, one six and one nine 
years of age, lost their mother ; a few weeks aft- 
erward they were caught taking some potatoes 
from a garden, ‘The presumption is that they 
were hungry. The potatoes were valued at one 
penny. ‘Ihe boys were sent to prison for four- 
teen days, and the state thus commenced their 
education, I will conclude with a personal ex- 
perience. I had occasion to go to Liverpool 
some little time ago, and on the day that I was 
to return to London I saw a girl standing against 
a wall, crying bitterly. She was a pretty girl, 
of about sixteen years of age. 1 went and spoke 
to her, and soon saw that the poor girl was utter- 
ly bewildered. It appeared that she had landed 
that morning in Liverpool, having been brought 
by her sister from Ireland, and that her sister 
had deserted her. A more simple, artless girl I 
never met, and she hadn't a penny in her pocket, 
nor a friend in the Liverpool wilderness. I 
thought to myself, ‘This girl will come to harm. 
Hungry, friendless, pretty— I went to a po- 
liceman, and told him the story. The police- 
man scratched his head. ‘Is she a bad girl?” 
he asked. I was shocked at the question, and 
said no, I was sure she was not; that she was a 
simple, good girl, almost a child—and was as 
complete an outcast as if she were among sav- 
ages. ‘Ihe policeman shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, civilly enough, that he couldn’t do any 
thing. ‘¢ What did you mean by asking if she 
was a bad girl?” I asked. ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
he answered, ‘‘if she was a bad girl, and want- 
ed to be took care of, I could take her some- 
where.” ‘‘ Where she would be taken care of ?” 
Iasked. ‘‘Yes,” heanswered. ‘And have food 
given to her?” ‘*Yes.” ‘‘ But a good girl,” 
I said, ‘homeless, friendless, and hungry—” 
“Can't interfere with them,” said the policeman. 
“* She'll have to qualify herself for a refuge, then,” 
I could not help saying, bitterly, as I turned 
away, leaving the poor girl in her distress; for 
I could do nothing, and had only enough money 
to take me third-class to London. There, Sir! 
Yon can draw your own moral from these things. 
Many a working-man is drawing conclusions 
from suchlike circumstances, and the feeling 
that statesmen are ignoring the most important 
problems of the day is gaining strength rapidly. 
For my own part, I honestly confess that, with- 
out one tinge of socialism or even republicanism 
in my veins, I am not satisfied with things as 
they are. 

With these words, spoken very earnestly, Rob- 
ert Truefit, accompanied by Jimmy Virtue, took 
his departure. But Jimmy Virtue found time 
to whisper in Mr. Merrywhistle’s ear, 

** Didn't 1 tell you Bob ‘ud talk to you? It 
ain’t dear at sixpence an hour, is it?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle said no; it was not at all 
dear, and he hoped soon to see them again. 

“All right,” said Jimmy Virtue, with a last 
flash from his fierce eye ; ‘‘ when you like ;” and 
so departed. 
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WASHINGTON’S WATCH. 


Tr the heart of tho Ramapo Hills stands a 
massive mountain, called the Torn. It rises 
in sturdy solitude and to a great height, lifting 
its bare and rocky face from beantiful green for- 
est garments, and frowning down on the valley 
which encircles it and the submissive river that 
winds its way up to kiss its feet. ‘This mountain 
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Dutch settlers in old days so much like a tower, 
and torn was their name for tower. Indeed, it 
rises up like a regular bastion on a fort, and 
seems to have been placed there by the primeval 
wilderness to fend off the advancing civilization 
of men. But in these days of railroads and tel- 
egraphs we can very easily flank such a fortress, 
and the ‘Torn has long since ceased to hinder 
any one’s progress to the West. It stands quite 
neglected now. Very few people tread its steep 
and toilsome sides, and it gazes down on the vil- 
lages and iron-works of the valley, and the rail- 
road winding like a great serpent around its base, 
as if in silent bitterness, seeming sadly to recall 
the days when only Indian feet were masters of 
its neck, and only Indian camp-fires stained the 
bright blue air about its head. If you climb it, 
you find the highest point to be a great jutting 
yellow rock, which commands a splendid view. 
On a clear summer's day you can see from it al- 
most to New York. And this is the very rock 
which makes the great hill look so much like a 
tower from below. In this rock is a long crack, 
or crevice, only two or three inches wide, but so 
deep and dark that you can not see to the bot- 
tom of it, nor any thing in it—not even if you put 
your eye quite close. Now there is a story to 
this rock and this crack, as there is to every 
rock and crack and every speck of dust under 
the sun, only people don’t always take the trouble 
to find them out. But the legend of the Torn 
rock is very short and plain, and therefore easy 
to find out. 

People say that in the time of the great Rev- 
olution Washington came here when he had 
been beaten on Long Island, at the beginning 
of the war, and was retreating through Northern 
New Jersey. He came with one of his generals 
up to the top of the Torn rock to find out the po- 
sition of the English troops who were pursuing 
him. When he had finished looking through his 
telescope he saw from the darkening air that it 
was growing late, and took out his watch to see 
what time it was. Now it so happened that the 
watch had become loosened in some way from 
the chain, and as Washington put it back to his 
pocket it slipped into the deep black crevice in- 
stead. And they say that it lies there yet. 

But the strangest part of the story is that it 
has never stopped going. Yes, there it is, down 
in the dark crack, ticking gravely and steadily 
and hopefully, as if it were waiting every instant 
to be put back into that illustrious pocket from 
which it came, and dared not run down mean- 
while. And its great, round, white Dutch face 
—for it is an old-fashioned fellow—stares calmly 
into the surrounding darkness, and continues to 
tell the time with most needless precision; for 
what do the bats and snakes and crawling things 
that take refuge there care for time? And who 
else is there to look into the old watch’s inno- 
cent face and confide in his faithful reply ? 

Ah, they whisper that the watch is keeping 
time, not for the bats, or snakes, or owls, but for 
Washington himself, and the great nation that 
Washington made and guarded through its child- 
hood. Yes, it ticks and ticks away forever on 
that lonely mountain height, chattering of the 
great deeds done in its early days, when it filled 
Washington's watch-pocket so comfortably, and 
of the important services it rendered the great 
chicftain. It tells how he never would have 
gotten his rear-guard across the Hudson in time 
to escape the pursuing British, had not he, the 
old gold watch, whispered, ‘‘It is time! it is 
time!” How he had always reminded Wash- 
ington that not a moment was to be lost in push- 
ing the great cause of American liberty, and 
how, in fact, he had been the mainspring and 
guide of many an important act. But this is 
not all it talks of. With all these memories of 
the past, Washington's watch still never fails to 
keep time with the present day. ‘That, indeed, 
is his chief business, People may say what they 
like about time being regulated by the City Hall, 
or Tiffany's, or the railroad clock, but, in fact, 
it is Washington’s watch that is at the bottom 
of it all. It goes on year after year with its 
steady, swinging tick, and gives the time. But 
though it always seems to keep exactly the same 
rate of going, it is nevertheless as much in ac- 
cordance with the present time as with that in 
which it was made, And this is very wonderful, 
for you must know that times change very mueh, 
and it is not every one born in one time who can 
keep up with another and later time. However, 
our time gets too fast to suit the old watch oc- 
casionally, and then it begins to tick very hoarse- 
ly, and to cry ont, ‘‘ Not so fast! not so fast!” 
until the country gets quiet again, and settles 
down to its regular rate of going. For you know 
it is not good to go too fast: it often brings on 
the heart-disease. You will see that the doctor, 
next time he comes to see you, will try your 
pulse; and if he finds it very fast he will look 
solemn and serious, and say you have fever. 
Well, when our time settles itself down again, 
Washington's watch stops being gruff and hoarse, 
and sings in a delicious, contented voice, “Cluck ! 
That is right! that is right!” 

And so the old watch will go on, as long as 
the republic lasts, keeping our time and all fu- 
ture times, let us hope, steady, and not let them 
run too fast or off the track. Some foolish peo- 
ple talk now and then of a king or an emperor, 
and of breaking up the republic. But I will 
confide to you that if ever the republic is broken 
up, Washington will have nothing more to do 
with us, and his watch will leave time to take 
care of itself. His watch will snap, and crum- 
ble away, and never tick to us any moro from 
the mountain-head. 

Such is the story of the Torn—at least, the 
tradition that came down from the Dutch set- 
tlers in that neighborhood, though some unbeliev- 
ing people say that the Dutch were too fat and 
lazy to climb to the top of the mountain and find 
out whether the watch were really ticking or nOt 


is called the Torn because it looked to the early | and that the whole story is improbable. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S DARLING. 


is a joyful day in the household when grand- 
mother's darling essays his first step, with the 
aid of leading-strings carefully held by her aged 
hands, The prond mother looks on with a hap- 
py smile, and even the ducks and chickens pause 
in their meal to flutter and wonder at the com- 
ing of their new master. But the young hero is 
the happiest of all. Glad in the consciousness of 
a newly acquired power, he stands, like Colum- 
bus, with a whole world before him to explore, 
and never dreams of the perila that await him in 
the discovery, Why should he. with his first 
step so tenderly guarded? But this loving care, 


which seemingly can follow him but a little way, 
will fill his mind with moral strength, which is 
better than leading-strings, and which, let us 
trust, will carry him safely over the rough paths 
of the fature. 





GOLDEN HOURS. 

See illustration on page 845. 
Gornen hours, indeed, are those spent with 
those we love. In this charming picture 
we imagine a twilight, with the last golden ray 
of the setting sun stealing in throngh the blind 
© cheat our lovers into the belief that the day 
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GRANDMOTHER'S DARLING.—[{Drawn ny W. J. Hennussy.] 


has not yet departed. They sit side by side, 
™murmuring tender words to each other as a mi- 
nor accompaniment to the nocturne which the 
sister is playing at the piano. The mingled fra- 
grance of the fruit and flowers blends with the 
music, and fills the room with a dreamy atmos- 
phere, in harmony with the golden moments that 
make up the lovers’ hour, The harmony is per- 
fect, and we can fancy we hear the maiden mur- 
muring Sir Philip Sidney’s melodious rhymes : 


“My true love hath my he and I have his, 
Bie exchange one to the other given. 
T hold his dear, and mine he can not mise; 
‘There never was a better bargain driven! 
My true love hath my heart, and I have hia.” 


[Svprrement, Decemper 380, 1871, 
earners Bald LS 


THE BREAKING OF A SHELL. 
1.—THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Y story opens with a death which happened 
many years ago. 

Picture to yourself a decp chasm in the earth, 
crowned by a rough, disorderly ramp, from which 
peer out ends of brush-wood, stumps, broken bes- 
ket-work, littered over by rusted, jagged iron frag- 
ments, and that, crouched in a sheltered comer, 
sented on a plank supported on two stones, is & 
group of men. A vast concussion every now and 
then shakes the air: the scream of a shot, the 
hoarse puff of a shell, vibrate overhead. 

The group is merry enongh. Chaff and langh- 
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Supprevent, DecemBer 30, 1871.] 











ter abound. There are Major Brown and Cap- 
tain Dove and two or three subalterns, among 
whom is Ensign Delmere, and the teller of this 
tale, who is the assistant-surgeon of the 103d 
Buffs, of which regiment a working party is now 
on duty in the trenches. 

We are at breakfast, and we are breakfasting 
in unwonted luxury ; for we have secured a con- 
signment of eggs, and each man holds one in his 
hand, and is chipping the outside shell, prolong- 
ing the preliminaries as much as possible to en- 
hance the enjoyment of the delicious morsel 
within. We are breakfasting in comfort too; 
for the guns are quiet this morning, and there 
are no signs of that infernal cannonade which 
often precedes a sortie from the opposing works. 
Delmere’s servant, a lad of wonderfully quick 
eye-sight, is at watch in an embrasure close at 
hand, and at the flash of each gun he calls out 
to us the description of missile that is being 
hurled against us. 

“Shot!” “Shot!” “Shot!” goes on in pleas- 
ant iteration. For shots we don’t care a button, 
and eat our breakfast in peace. 

“Seti!” screams the lad; and away we 
scuttle like so many rabbits, each to his pet 
corner among the gabions. 

“*Bang!” goes the shell, right in the middle 
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of ns, and the fragments whiz and scream about 
as though seeking out our hiding-places. 

We take our seats at the festive board once 
more. Delmere triumphantly raises his hand 
in the air. 

“Which of you, my boys, can show that? T 
challenge you!” 

There was a general laugh. The raw young 
ensign had the best of us seasoned warriors. 
Every other man had thrown away his egg in 
the scramble. 

The lad at watch in the embrasure looked 
round too and grinned, enjoying the joke and his 
master’s triumph. 

“Shot!” he cried, as a Inrid flash darted 
across our faces. 

“(My Gop! a sHELL!” he screamed, a sec- 
ond afterward. 

Too late. We threw ourselves down on our 
faces as a blinding sheet of flame sprang out in 


the very midst of us. Then it was over. We 
jumped to our feet again. 

“All right?” 

“Yes, all right; narrow shave. Come, Del- 


mere, old fellow, jump up!” 

He lay in an easy position on the ground, his 
face half turned toward us, and in one hand he 
still held his egg, the hand a little upraised. 


There was a smile on his face ; but in a moment 
the smile was blurred out by a spasm of intense 
ain. 

: I ran to him. He had been strack by two 

fragments of shell in each thigh. He saw my 

grave face as I finished my examination, and 

pulled his cap over his eyes. 

I grasped him by the hand. 

“Harry,” he said, ‘‘I should have liked to 
live so much!” 

There never was such a fuss in a regiment as 
when it was known that little Delmere had been 
badly hit. He was our pet, that boy. From 
the drummer-lad to the cast-iron old colonel, 
there wasn’t a soul in the regiment that wouldn't 
have died for him. He was such a delicate, 
dainty little chap, fresh from school and home, 
radiant in his garments, full of fun and frolic, 
and yet a regular lion at heart. 

e really hoped to save him once. We had 
a long consultation about him, we doctors, and 
agreed that possibly, by amputating both his 
legs at the hip-joint, he might be saved—that is, 
there was no other chance. We deceived the 
poor boy, though. We told him if we amputa- 
ted one leg, we might save the other. There 
never was a lad so absurdly glad to have his leg 
cut off. I don’t mind telling you that I went 








into my tent and cried before I began that oper- 
ation; and I’m not given to the melting mood 
either. And then, in my heart, I cursed all the 
great powers of civilization, all the leaders of 
races who work such woe on poor humanity, 
They had taken away my boy, whom I loved 
more than a brother; and I cursed them, and 
vowed I would never serve them more, 

Soon after the operation he sank. He was 
sensible to the last, and had us all in to say 
good-by. It was on the 9th September, I re- 
member, and the sun was getting low. There 
had been heavy firing all day, so that the ear 
had become deadened to it, and all of a sudden 
the firing ceased, and we heard ringing cheers 
in the camp. He had been whispering last and 
earnest words in my ear, but had now sunk back, 
overpowered by the coming chills of death. 

‘““What’s the row ?” cried Delmere, sitting up, 
pale and wan, resting on one elbow. 

‘Sebastopol is taken!” cried some: one, run- 
ning past the hospital-tent. 

“*Thank God!” cried little Delmere, drawing 
himself up, stiff and proud; ‘‘thank God! Now 
T'll die like a soldier!” 

He sank back and died. 

Before he died he had made me his confidant 
in a certain matter which is the groundwork of 


is story. He gave me a bundle of letters, a 
:tture, a tiny scented glove, a ribbon he had 
worn round his neck. I had a mission intrusted 
to me which I solemnly vowed to perforin, 1 
was also to take his sword back to his father, 
and a few keepsakes to other friends. 

So soon as I had buried my friend [ obtained 
leave, ‘‘on urgent private affairs,” and went 
home; and when I got home I threw up my 
commission. 





IL—IN SURREY. 


It was a hot day in October, and I was toiling 
up a sand-hill in Surrey, oppressed with heat and 
thirst; but soon I reached the top and looked 
down upon a richly wooded valley, through 
which a silver stream wound in a devious chan- 
nel. Following the course of the river, I pres- 
ently came to an ancient stone bridge of three 
arches, Sweetly embowered in trees, the ven- 
erable bridge seemed to me a cool and delightful 
retreat after the heat of my walk. ‘The waters 
rippled and gleamed, the swifts flew up and down 
and through the arches of the bridge. Here I 
would rest for a while. Seated on one of the 
buttresses of the bridge was an old lady in bom- 
bazine. A placid old dame she was, with spec- 
tacles on nose and a good book on her knee. I 
was rather puzzled at the position in which I 
found her; for she didn’t seem an obtrusive old 
lady, and yet her pose was somewhat con- 
spicuous, But hearing a little tinkle of chat- 
ter and laughter, I looked farther, and saw re- 
clining on a grassy bank higher up the stream 
two girls sketching; a third was sitting by the 
stream, dropping the petals of flowers into the 
river, The old dame was evidently placed there 
to give effect to the sketches. I felt it also in- 
cumbent upon me to pose myself on the bridge, 
so that I might enliven the landscape. I was 
not near enough to see the faces of the girls, but 
1 knew by the busy working of their pencils that 
they had taken advantage of their model. So I 
rested on the bridge till they had done with me, 
and then I walked slowly onward till I came to 
the entrance to a park—a ladder stile in a wall. 

“Is this Delmere Park, my lad?” I cried to 
a young agriculturist who was sauntering along 
by the wall. 

“*Yes it be,” said he. 

Now Delinere Park was the object of my 
quest ; here I had to fulfill my mission. 

The honse iteelf I found in the middle of the 
park—a large white house with a classic portico, 
contrasting oddly with the striped sun-blinds and 
trim lawns abont it. 

I hate these big houses. with their state and 
style; nothing but the love I bore my friend 
would have made me visit such a house. There 
was a hall-porter, who looked doubtfully at my 
dusty clothes, at my knapsack, which was slung 
over my buck, on the sword which I carried in 
a black leather case. 

‘Is sir John Delmere at home?” I said. 

“Hem! It ain't Sir John now; what was 
you please to want? Is it barrometers?” he 
said, looking again at the sword-case ; ‘‘ cos if it 
is, we don’t want none.” 

‘* Do you mean to say Sir John fs dead?” 

“In course he is,” said the porter, looking 
wonderingly at me. 

‘Then who is the baronet now ?” 

“It’s Sir Frederick now; bnt I tell you it’s no 
use; we don't want any of them sort of things.” 

“* Will you take him my card ?” I said. 

“T beg yonr pardon, Sir; certainly I'll send 
it to Sir Frederick.—Is your master at home, 
James?” 

*Yaas, I think so," said James, lazily taking 
my card; the difference between a vendor of 
barometers and Mr. Henry Baker was not so 
great as to cause any increased alacrity on the 
part of the servants. 

‘Sir Frederick don’t know who yon are, Sir; 
but if you wish to see him partic’lar, you can 
see him in the library.” 

I followed the servant into the library, and 
there [ found Sir Frederick—a middle-aged man, 
of red beard, weak steel-colored eyes, broad 
Nose stubbed at the point, and peevish, pompous 
mouth. Ife bowed chillily and motioned me to 
a chair. 

‘No, I won't sit down. TI believe that you 
are the uncle of Charles Delmere, who diced of 
his wounds in the camp befure Sebastopol last 
September?” 

‘* Who was killed in the trenches, you mean.” 

“*He was wounded in the trenches, but died 
afterward.” 

“Ah, I suppose his family 1s the most likely 
to he correctly informed ; but what of him—did 
he owe you any money ?” 

“*T was charged by him to convey this sword 
to his father. I had a message to give his fa- 
ther, but I can not now deliver it. As his near- 
est surviving relative, I hand the sword to you. 
Will you receive it?” 

“Qh yes, certainly ; much obliged, very much 
obliged; surry you have been put to so much 
trouble, Pity you didn’t send it by rail: but 
as you are here, I hope you'll take some refresh- 
ment. No? then if you've been put to any ex- 
tra expense, as far as your railway fure from 
London goes—second-cliss I suppose vou came ; 
I always travel third myself—up to that extent 
T shall be happy to reimburse you. Not that 
there’s much intrinsic value in the article; you 
ean get a very good one in Holywell Street for 
five shillings; but atill— extremely obliged to you.” 

“Can you teli me,” I anid, ‘where I can find 
a young lady known as Miss Constance Darrel — 
aconsin, I believe, of my late friend ¢” 

** Don't know indeed,” said the baronet, hast- 
ily; ‘‘she was no relation of mine; know noth- 
ing about her—nothing.” 

“Is there any old servant living here who 
could give me a clew to her?” 

“Now if vou want to begin peering and pry- 
dug among my servants, I shall withdraw ny 








j approbation of your conduct. 








I beg, Sir, you 
will consider this interview at an end. You are 
certain you will not partake of refreshment ?— 
‘Then, James, show this gentleman out.” 

The baronet returned to his books without a 
syllable more of leave-taking. I walked out of 
the house, knocking my feet against the stone 
sill of the entrance to shake off uny dust that 
might be upon them. How should I find out 
Constance, née Darrel? 

As I returned by the park stile I met the 
young sketchers, who were evidently daughters 
of the house. The duenna was wandering on 
the other side of the wall, gathering wild flow- 
ers, ‘They were nice, fresh-looking girls, with 
long golden hair hanging down to their waists, 
brown, fearless eyes, and bright and pearly teeth. 

IT took off my hat. 

“Pardon me if I claim the privileges of a 
brother artist, and ask to look at your sketch of 
the bridge.” 

“Oh, they're not worth looking at,” cried the 
girls; ‘* mere sketches.” 

“*T should like to see them, nevertheless. I 
may, mayn’t I?” 

““Oh yes, if you'll be quick,” said the elder 
girl, handing over her port-folio. ‘‘Old Ellis 
will be so cross if she catches us!” 

The sketch was initialed, ‘‘C. D.” 

‘Then you are Catherine Delmere?” I said. 
“T have often heard your cousin Charles talk 
about you.” 

“Did you know poor Charlie? and are you 
a soldier too?” cried Catherine, in a breath. 

‘He was a great friend of mine. But I am 
not a soldier; I am only a surgeon.” 

“‘Oh!” said the girl, a little disappointed. I 
too felt the pang, and would for the moment 
have given any thing to have been a soldier. 

“*Can you tell me where I shall find Miss 
Constance Darrel?” 

Catherine blushed to the eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t know indeed; you mustn't ask. 
There's something dreadful— Ah, here is Ellis! 
Ellis, we have been showing onr sketches to this 
gentleman, who knew poor Cousin Charlie.” 

“But come along, my dears,” said Ellis, bus- 
tling up like an old hen. ‘Sir, you shouldn't 
have spoken to my young ladies. Children, 
come this moment!” 

I seated myself on the stile, and watched them 
out of sight. 

Presently alittle lad, in miniature leggings and 
smock-frock, came up to me from the direction 
in which the young ladies had gone. 

‘*Be this for you, Sir?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

It was the sketch of the bridge folded up, and 
underneath was written, “*C. D., post-office, 
‘Trinity Street, Southwark,” 


IIL—AMONG GALLIPOTS. 


I made every possible inquiry at the Trinity 
Street post-office, but could learn nothing there 
of C.D. A fee to the letter-carrier failed to 
elicit any information. I wrote to many peo- 
ple, friends of the family, for information. No 
one answered me. My search was fruitless, 
my purse was getting low. I was walking dis- 
consolately up and down Trinity Street, with 
some vague idea in my mind that somehow I 
should meet Constance and recognize her, when 
I stumbled against an old fellow-student, Tom 
Tapes, who was at Thomas's with me, and who 
carried otf all the prizes of my year. 

‘Allo, 'Arry!” he shouted—it was a stand- 
ing joke against him that the only bone he was 
unfamiliar with was the aitch bone—‘ what are 
you doing now? Army, ain't it? What! left 
the army, eh? Looking out for a job, eh? 
Well, look here: the wife has lately been con- 
fined of her third; wantsachange. I’m worked 
to death; want a change too. Go to the sea- 
side for a month, and you take the practice. 
Two pounds a week, and board and lodging. 
You agree? All right. Come home, and stop 
with me till I go, and I'll initiate you into the 
run of the place.” 

Tom's place was a shop—decidedly a regular 
shop, except in this, that he never sold any thing, 
save perhaps a penn’orth of hair-oil once a week 
or so. You see, the inhabitants got all their 
drugs at the parish expense: but the parish 
wouldn't stand hair-oil. It was also a dispensary, 
mind you. From eight to eleven we visited the 
parish patients; from twelve to five we dispensed 
at the shop; from six to nine we visited again; 
after that we were only linble to occasional calls. 
For all this we got nearly two hundred a year, 
all told, including midwifery and vaccinations, 
had to find our own drugs, and were looked up 
to by the medical officers round about as bloated 
sinecurists. We had the privilege, moreover, 
of attending to our private practice in the inter- 
vals of our public duty. 

What a wretched little hole it was too, Tom’s 
place! A frowsy little sitting-room—consulting- 
room, Tom called 1t—was at the back of the 
shop, which looked into a little paved yard, 
dominated by squalid roofs and melancholy 
chimneys. And then the drawing-room up 
stairs, with its out-look into the chandler’s shop 
opposite, its photographs of Mrs. ‘Tapes and her 
relations —horrid, hard-featured persons— its 
sickly waxen water-lilies, floating in a bed of 
cracked looking-glass—what a chamber of hor- 
rors that was! ‘liom obs.rved he hoped I'd 
make use of that room for rea ling of an evening. 
I'd have committed suicide if I had. I used to 
spend my evenings at the Ship and Shovel, and 
play pyramids till I could hardly stand; and 
then come home and sleep in the little den, and 
so managed to fight off the horrors pretty well. 

I had almost forgotten about my mission and 
my quest, when one night, just as we were shut- 
ting up, an old woman, not a regular patient, 
came in, and asked if I would give her some 
medicine for a young woman ns was subject to 
its, prottering a wine-bottle at the same time. 
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‘* What sort of fits?” I said. ‘‘ Epileptic?” 
; “No, nothink of that sort; regular fainting- 

ts." 

“Ts it a parish case?” I said. 

“Oh dear, no, Sir. The young woman can 
pay for herself, Sir; only I have come unbe- 
known to her, Sir, as she wouldn't like no no- 
tice taken of them.” 

“T'll come and see her.” 

“No, Sir; I don’t think she’d like that. I 
think she’s a young lady, Sir, who's got into 
trouble.” 

“*A young lady! What's her name?” 

“Caroline Davies, Sir, she calls herself; only 
I don’t think that’s her real name.” 

“I'l go and see her anyhow,” I cried. 
“*Show the way.” 

By the light of a guttering candle in a dreary 
garret I saw a fair young girl sitting writing— 
or, rather, she had been writing, and now was 
holding her forehead between her hands, look- 
ing hopelessly at the ceiling. 

“*T've brought the doctor to see you, miss,” 

“But I won't see him!” she cried, jumping 
up and putting her hands out before her. ‘‘Take 
him away!” 

“My dear lady,” I said, coming forward, ‘I 
wouldn’t intrude upon you, but I was most anx- 
ious to see if you were really the person to whom 
I have a message to deliver, for whom I have 
had a long and useless quest. Now that I have 
seen you, I am sure that [ am not mistaken— 
that you are, that yon were—that, in fact, you 
were— Well, [ was the friend of Charles Del- 
mere. Is not that sufficient ?” 

ne is dead—he is dead—and I do not know 
you!” 

“If we were not both of us poor, we might 
stand upon ceremony; but I promised my late 
friend I'd stand by his wire." 

“His wife!” she cried, getting up from her 
chair, and sinking on her knees. ‘*Oh, thank 
God! But,” she said, once more rising to her 
feet, ‘they tell me I am not—that I am not his 
wife. They drove me from his house; they 
offered me a pension of shame—oh, I can't 
bear it!” 

“I'm not only your husband's friend, but your 
medical adviser, and I shall not permit you to 
excite yourself. As for what his relations may 
have told you, they, perhaps, were interested in 
making you believe falsehoods. I have suffi- 
cient proof in my pocket to reinstate you in 
your proper position, and prove you to be Lady 
Charles Delmere. So be calm, and remember 
what depends upon it.” 

Then she burst into tears, and cried bitterly ; 
bat I didn’t check those tears, for I knew she 
would be the better for them. 

What a couple of foolish young things they 
had been! 

But thinking the matter over calmly, I was 
afraid that I had been rather too confident in my 
assertions. After all, was I sure that the mar- 
riage was legal? and my shot as to her being 
Lady Charles Delmere was a very wild one. 
Of course she couldn't be Lady Charles at 
all; she might be Lady Delmere—Dame Con- 
stance Delmere, to be accurate; but the old 
baronet survived his son, did he not; and in 
that case she wouldn't have any title at all, only 
her jointure. However, I began to call her 
Lady Charles, and stuck to it all through, and 
so I shall stick to it to the end of this story. 
Looking at the thing quietly, it wasn't such 
plain sailing, after all. 

Possession is so much, and the advantage of 
position. I thought of the lordly hall in Sarrey ; 
the flunkies and the feudal state, the lawyers and 
the agents, and the bankers’ balances; and then 
I looked at poor Constance in her garret, with 
hardly a crust to eat; her only friend a needy 
surgeon's assistant—you could. call me noth- 
ing better—with five-and-twenty shillings in his 
pocket: my heart sank within me. 


IV.—THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS, 


‘We had a boy at Tom's place, a capital dis- 
penser. I could leave him in the shop with per- 
fect confidence, his master had grounded him so 
thoroughly in the routine of parochial medical 
practice. 

“Parish patients,” Tom would suy to the boy, 
‘Shave only two ailments. Either it’s ahem, or 
else it’s ahum. If it’s ahem, give ‘em chalk; if. 
it’s ahnm, give them Epsom salts. If, they’re 
not the better for one, try an alterative—give 
them the other.” 

There was a big bottle of chalk mixture on a 
lower shelf, an immense jar of Epsom salts close 
beside it. Every thing else was put away out 
of the reach of the lad, so that he couldn't go 
wrong. 

It was with an easy mind, therefore, that I 
left the shop to visit my fair and distinguished 
patient. She looked wonderfully different now 
—sad, indeed, but radiant with purpose. I 
didn’t wonder that poor Charles had lost his 
heart, she was of snch rare beanty. I couldn't 
look at her without a feeling of half intoxica- 
tion. Such as I was, my life was at her dis- 
posal ; but of what avail my life? It was money 
she stood in need of, and I had only five-nnd- 
twenty shillings. 

I told her as much, 

“Five-and-twenty shillings, have you? To 
me that seems a fortune. See here, ‘here are 
manuscripts; I have written, oh, so much these 
last few months—my only escape was to write ; 
my heap of white paper a little tunnel, as it were, 
from a dull and dreary world into a world where 
every thing is fresh and bright.” 

‘Or a trap-door,” I suggested, ‘‘ such as the 
enchanted princesses passed down, when they 
danced their shoes away in the garden with 
the talking trees.” 

“Or the hole in the mountain that leads into 
Fairy-land.” 





“Come, Lady Charles, this is not practical. | kuow what interminable lists of names the, § 
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We mnst have money to carry on the campai 
What can we do with five-and-twenty hillnge 
I couldn't think of any thing. ‘There was a 
baby coming—an heir to the estate and tine, 
perhaps. ‘That it should be born in these squal: 
id lodgings might taint its birth with suspicion, 
‘The inspiration came upoo me with a flash— 
we srould go and take possession of Delmere 


V.—THE START. 

Where was the soi-disant Sir Frederick? He 
was in London, I knew, attending the Phanto- 
mological Society's meetings. He was an ardent 
disciple of that faith. Where were the Girls? 
Gone to Brighton, to be out of the way of the 
falling leaves. I had heard they were going 
when I was at Hurstham. . 

‘The first thing to be done was to send three 
telegrams. 

One to the housekeeper at the Hall to send a 
carriage ‘‘for Lady Charles,” to meet her at the 
Hurstham station that evening. 

One for the family doctor at the village, to a- 
tend Lady Charles at the Hall that night. 

One to the local lawyer, to meet Lads Charles's 
man of business at the same time and place, 

She shrank from all this, implored me to gite 
it up; but I would not. ‘In justice ta sour 
child,” I said, and silenced her. e 

‘The three telegrams cost three shillings, Poor 
Constance had only one dress left her. the co:ton 
one in which I had first seen ber. To me she 
seemed a queen in that old cotton dress. ‘The 
housekeeper at the Hall might have a different 
impression, First appearances wonld be every 
thing. Were we a doubtful-looking party, we 
might have the door shat in our faces. Con- 
stance had, for lack of bread, pawned all the 
really good garments she had possessed. A 
black silk dress and a black Astrakhan travel- 
ing-jacket were redeemed at a cost of nine shil- 
lings. 

Robed in these. as she came down to the cab 
that stood by the squalid lodging, she seemed a 
very empress. 

Cab eighteen-pence; first-class to Hursthem 
for my queen, six shillings; third-class for mv. 
self, two shillings. Why, my purse was, like 
Fortunatus’s, inexhaustible! “I lad still three- 
and-sixpence left. 

Once seated in the train and whizzing away 
to Hurstham, a profound depression succecied 
the excitement of the day. All kinds of gioums 
forebodings haunted me. We should fail, we 
should be ignominionsly tarned out of the Hail 
as impostora, perhaps handed over to the [o- 
lice. For myself I had no hope; it was cer 
my lot to be unsuccessful: misery and want 
would track me all the days of my life. But for 
her, for Constance—ah, my ideas grew clearer 
as I thought of her; the swarm of buzzing, sting- 
ing thoughts took flight. 

The train stopped ; I saw a carriage standing 
at the gate. 

“*Ts Lady Charles's carriage here?” I shouted, 
jumping on to the platform. 

“All right—met, ” said the footman ; ‘‘ where's 
her ladyship’s luggage ?” 


VL—THE FINI. 


The housekeeper didn’t know us from Adam 
and Eve; I could tell that by her way: she had 
only been there a. few weeks, however, and she 
didn't like to appear ignorant of the family con- 
nections. All the principal servants were in 
town with their master. The hall-porter 1e- 
mained, and eyed me suspiciously. He seemal 
as if he half remembered me. 

‘*Are you her ladyship's wally ?” he said to 
me. 

“No, I’m only her secretary; and I devire 
youll address me with more respect, Mr. Por. 
ter.” 

The man grumbled and growled, and retired 
to his den. 

The doctor came bustling in, and was shows 
up to Lady Charles—the lawyer presently. And 
now my task began. I took him to the library 
and made him sit down, ordered in some re 
freshment, and then commenced my story. He 
was a young man; fortunately for me, a youth 
of spirit and ambition. My story charmed hia, 
I could see; I found he caught a spark of tht 
fire that burned within me. I told him howl 
had been the early friend of Churlie Delmont 
from the days we had been at Westminster to 
gether; that he had joined the 10:3d Buffs againd 
his father's wish, who intended him for tH 
Guards, that he might serve with me and s@ 
some fighting. I told him of his sad death. aa 
of the secret he had confided to me—the sev 
of his marriage to his cousin Constance. 
then I showed him the proofs. Yes, every! 
was in order—with one exception ; and my heat 
sank as I saw the lawyer put his finger on tt 
blot. Yes, the certificate of marringe ws 4 
the name of Charles Doughton and Constant 
Darrel. 

“She didn’t know it!” I cried; ‘+I have & 
letter here affirming that.” i 

“Sach a misdescription would not be fatal 
said the lawyer, *‘if the other party to the ma 
riage were ignorant of it; but it throws an 
ward obstacle in the way. What induced bt 
to do such a foolish act ?” | 

“*Why, it was in this way—they were ma 
by bans.” : 

“What foolishness! ‘They shonld have bal 
license—it's only swallowing an affidmit. 4 
was an orphan ; he had only a father—wh; cid 
he get a license?” 1 

“Charlie Delmere could never have pe:j@ 
himself—” | 

‘-One kind of ‘deception's as bad as an 
I think,” said the lawyer. 

“Well, they were ‘asked’ at Brighton 1: 
charch, where the family had been staying 
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Ule over there. So Charles thought they'd es- 
cape notice among all these names; but as the 
servants of the house went to church, to make 
all safe he gave in his name as Charles Dough- 
ton—a name, after all, to whicl. he was as much 
entitled as the other; for his father’s name was 
really Doughton, although he took the name of 
Delmere when he came into this property.” 

“Then why wasn’t the marriage acknowledged 
when Sir John died, if they were too much afraid 
of the old man to own to it before ?” 

“*The poor thing was friendless. No one 
would believe her, especially when they found 
no register of the marriage she alleged to have 
taken place; and you'll mind that as she knew 
nothing of the change of name, she couldn’t give 
the clew. So they offered her a small pension 
out of the estate, which she refused, and went 
away and tried to support herself as a governess ; 
and then her state revealed itself, and she was 
obliged to leave, poor thing; and then she tried 
to earn a living by writing; she could paint a 
little too, and sold sketches to the little shops ; 
and then I found her and brought her down 
here, and by T mean to stand by her.” 

** And so will I,” said the little lawyer; ‘and 
I think we shall win. Possibly the marriage 
might have been voidable—I can’t say that off- 
hand; but, at any rate, it can’t be voided now. 
There would have been a difficulty without you 
in identifying the parties married; but with 
your evidence and your letters we have the thing 
in a nutshell. But, after all,” he went on, cloud- 
ing over again, ‘‘what do we gain if there's no 
heir male? Supposing a girl—look at the mat- 
ter from the most unfavorable point — what 
then?” 

“‘Why, Lady Charles would be entitled to 
jointure.” 

“I think not; I’m afraid not. Let's see— 
when did Sir John die?” he said, taking out his 
note-book. ‘‘ Yes, at six o'clock in the evening 
of the 9th of September. Now what is the date 
of the son's death ?” 

“‘The 9th September, at five o’clock,” said I, 
after a pause, during which I had been trying to 
misremember the hour if I could; but I couldn't. 

“Then he predeceased his father, and his 
widow gets no dower. Behold, on one side, a 
boy—a fine position, the guardianship of a good 
estate; on the other, a girl—nothing, absolutely 
nothing, beggary.” 

“*Stop,” I said, as my eye caught the large 
globes standing one on each side of the fire- 
place; ‘‘how about the difference in time?” 

“‘That would go against us: the nearer the 
sun the earlier the clock.” 

Yes, so it was. I was confounded. We had 
undertaken all this risk, then, for a mere chance. 
Not a favorable chance either, the odds in any 
birth being in favor of a female. If a male 
child were not born to Constance Delmere, she 
must go forth from her husband’s rovf-tree once 
more a beggar. 

‘The doctor came in. 

“* Ladyship very unwell ; travel and excitement 
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too much. I need hardly say I recognized my 
old friend Constance. Give me the clew to the 
mystery.” 


The matter was explainod to him. 

“Poor thing,” he said, ‘‘I’ll do my best for 
her: but I can’t change the sex, you know. 
You mustn’t expect too much.” 

Presently the doctor returned to his patient. 
We sat up by the library fire and watched. ‘Ihe 
hours passed; we had each fallen asleep in our 
chairs. Suddenly we sprang to our feet. 

There was a tremendous knocking—a knock- 
ing the noise of which penetrated all the luxu- 
rious draperies of the library. 

Opening the door, we heard Sir Frederick's 
voice in the hall. He had returned, and we had 
taken no precautions against his admission. 

“What's the meaning of all this? ‘lelegram! 
I sent no telegram! Lights! fires!” he roared, 
‘*and all this extravagance! what does it mean? 
Brown, you go if this goes on. Lady Charles, 
forsooth! what Lady Charles? Fiddle Lad: 
Charles! it’s some impostor. Who's with her?’ 

“* By jingo!” I heard the hall-porter cry, ‘‘it’s 
the burrometer man. I knew him; I thought 
vat James, look to the coats and umbrel- 
We went out to meet Sir Frederick in the 
hall. I own I funked the encounter. 

But coming down the opposite stairs, radiant 
and beaming, was the doctor, and all through 
the house there sounded the feeble piping cry of 
a new-born infant. 

The effect upon Sir Frederick was magical. 
He put his fingers into his ears, and ran head- 
long from the hall. 

“Stop, Mr. Frederick, stop!” cried the doc- 
tor; ‘‘stop, and see the young baronet.—Yes, 
we're safely through, gentlemen; mother doing 
charmingly. Extraordinary idiosyncrasy that 
of Mr. Frederick’s—never could abide the squall 
of an infant. Always went away when his own 
were coming, and didn’t come back till they 
could be put away ont of ear-shot. 

“To think of my old friend Constance being 
married to poor Charles all the time, the sly 
young puss!—Come, Thomas, start off, and set 
the church-bells all a-ringing, and broach a cask 
of old Sir John’s prime stingo in the hall.” 

And there ended my knight-errantry. From 
that time forward Constance had no lack of 
friends. Piping swells were her trustees, bland 
baronets were her bankers. Does she ever 
think, I wonder, of the young parish doctor and 
his five-and-twenty shillings ? 


ADDENDA BY A FEMALB HAND. 

Did I ever forget him, I wonder? and yet, 
would you believe, the foolish fellow never came 
near me, to let me thank him, for ever so many 
years. But he came back to me at last, and— 
well, we put an end to the romance of the thing 
by getting married. 








THE DUEL TO THE DEATH. 
AN ACTOR'S STORY. 
Te Theatre Royal, Barnchester, was a pros- 
perous establishment at the time, now many 
years ago, when I was a member of its company, 
and when the tragic event occurred in which I 
was most unwittingly concerned. By the aid 
of a strong corps dramatique, backed up by Lon- 
don stars, the business for several seasons was 
maintained in a flourishing condition. In those 
days I was supposed to be learning the art, 
which [ have long since abandoned, and to which 
I took well: it matters nothing to my story why 
I took to it. Many a young fellow has, in his 
early days, strutted and fretted his hour upon 
the stage, and then, fortunately for himself and 
others, been heard no more. 

Our manager was also our stage-manager, and 
in these capacities was more successful than in 
that of an actor, in which vocation he, neverthe- 
less, labored. He was always very civil to me— 
indeed, he was always very civil to every body— 
and we got on capitally together. It may, there- 
fore, seem unreasonable to say that I never liked 
him, but such, notwithstanding, was the case. 
Despite his general popularity with his company, 
arising chiefly, I believe, from the punctuality 
which he observed in all his payments, I fancied 
I saw a sinister expression in his eye, and a sup- 
pressed tone of savagery in his manner when ruf- 
fled, which betrayed a nature unsafe to rouse to 
enmity, and capable of nourishing the direst feel- 
ing of revenge. I believe my suspicions were 
finally verified. Heaven forgive me if I wrong 
him! but the circumstances which eventually 
led to the termination of my career as an actor 
will forever in my mind go far to justify the 
prejudice with which he inspired me, for they 
gave birth to a conviction which I have never 
been able to overcome, and, right or wrong, I 
shall see in it to the end of my days the rea- 
son why, as with the instinct of a dumb ani- 
mal, I disliked him from the first moment we 
met. 

Life behind the scenes of a country theatre is 
not, perhaps, very refined. Much that is objec- 
tionable, of course, is to be found there, but, at 
the same time, much that is honest, hard-work- 
ing, sincere, and kind-hearted; and I am safe 
in asserting that these virtues, and many more, 
were combined in the person of Julia Halworth, 
our leading young lady—a clever, graceful nov- 
ice, who was struggling hard to maintain her 
widowed mother and three younger sisters, and, 
if possible, to avoid bringing the latter into a 
profession with the drawbacks to which she was 
well acquainted. Nevertheless, her task was 
not easy, her salary was small, and she had the 
greatest difficulty in eking out her resources, It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that she was, by de- 
grees, induced to listen to the avowals of devo- 
tion made to her by Mr. Caugar, our manager. 
He was old enongh to be her father, but he was 
in a position to place her, as his wife, in compar- 
ative comfort; for, unlike most men in his capac- 
ity, he had been very careful, and was supposed 
to be well off. There was a whisper that he 
had not been overscrapulous in the way he had 
made his money. A little privateering during 
the latter days of the great war, and since then 
some successful smuggling transactions, had, it 
was said, contributed largely to the wealth which 
he had recently embarked in ventures theatrical, 
for which, like many a sailor, he had a strong 
predilection, a certain similarity existing be- 
tween the management of a ship and that of a 
theatre. I could see that much maternal press- 
ure was used to induce Miss Halworth to recog- 
nize the advantages of a home such as Caugar 
could give her; but I could also see that if she 
did so, it would be at a great personal sacrifice, 
for not only did she seem to share my own in- 
nate repugnance to the man, increased, probably, 
on her part by the disparity of their years, but I 
strongly suspected there was a prior attachment. 
Of this, indeed, I was eventually convinced, and 
although I never knew precisely what had passed, 
the prologne to my tragedy had shaped itself 
briefly into something of this kind. 

She had been induced to take up the noble art 
of acting by watching the successful career of a 
young fellow named Bernal Ratherstone, whom 
she had known from childhood, and whose ef- 
forts for his family were akin to those she was 
making for her own, After winning a fair rep- 
utation in the provinces, he had made a very fa- 
vorable impression on the London public, and, 
by degrees, had gained considerable fame. His 
progress had been very carefully noted, step by 
step, by Julia Halworth, and, added to her own 
natural love for the art, had inspired her with a 
determination to devote herself to the stage with 
the hope of winning equal renown. I imagined 
—nay, I was sure—there had been on her side 
some deeper feelings involved ; but probably with 
him it had been only a boy-and-girl flirtation, 
which had died away, leaving no mark, for they 
had not met for several years, and I knew they 
did not correspond. Nevertheless, he was the 
hero of her life: Ais doings, Ais successes, 
formed the one theme on which she was never 
tired of expatiating. 

When, therefore, it was announced that Mr. 
Ratherstone was coming to play an engagement 
at our theatre, bringing with him a new play in 
which he had met with tremendons success in 
London, Miss Halworth did not hesitate to ex- 
press her joy at the prospect of meeting her old 
friend, and of being able at last not only to see 
him act, but to act with him. This juncture of 
affairs happened just at the time she was weigh- 
ing in her mind the answer she was to give to 
our manager's proposals, and it was then that 
the doubt and perplexity with which she viewed 
them came under my notice. (n the one hand, 
she saw herself bound to a man to whom she 
had an antipathy, but who would immediately 
relieve her from the anxiety which the care of 
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‘) out about Mr. Rutherstone she again puts me 





her mother and sisters entailed upon her (for 
Caugar had not failed to avail himself of the 
strong argument which her affection for her 
family placed in his hands); and on the other, 
freedom not only to pursue her art with the 
hope of achieving a great London reputation, 
but to indulge in the dream that it might not al- 
ways be upon the stage alone that she would 
have to play the heroine of a domestic drama, 
with Bernal Rutherstone for its hero. 

The manager's smooth words and promises 
had quite won over to his side Mrs. Halworth, a 
selfish, indolent woman, who, congratulating her- 
self on the comfort that would accrue to her from 
her daughter's marriuge, quite lost sight of the 
fact that Caugar was not altogether disinterest- 
ed, and had no intention of Julia's leaving the 
stage, for he was fully aware of her capacity, and 
knew he should be making no bad investment 
by diverting her future earnings into his own 
pockets. 

“I think you would do well, Mrs. Halworth, 
somewhat to check your daughter's outspoken 
admiration for Mr. Rutherstone. I was not 
aware until his engagement with me was an- 
nounced this morning that she had ever been 
acquainted with him. It is scarcely becoming 
for any young lady to express her predilections 
in such glowing terms, but you can understand 
that it is peculiarly unpleasant for me to hear 
her, when the delicate nature of our present re- 
lations is considered. She said but now that it 
was the cherished dream of her life some day to 
play the heroine to his heroes, and that directly 
he had heard she was to do so here he had writ- 
ten to her, reclaiming his old acquaintance, and 
reminding her of their early hopes of some day 
forming an alliance which, at any rate behind 
the foot-lights, should astonish the world. Now, 
you know, loving her as I do, this was not agree- 
able to my feelings, and if I seem to be a little 
jealous at such words, you can hardly blame me, 
especially when she promised that I should have 
my answer to-day; but since the bills have been 


off, and declares she can not decide in so much 
haste. She has tortured me already long enongh, 
and this coincidence is, to my mind, very signiti- 
cant.” 

“Oh, dear me! pray don’t think any thing of 
that kind, Mr. Caugar; I am sure you have no 
cause to be anxious. She must make up her 
mind; she promised me she would yield to your 
wishes, and this enthusiasm about her old friend 
is only part of that which she shows on all mat- 
ters concerning her profession. It is true that 
in better days, during my poor husband's life- 
time, as children, Julia and Mr. Rutherstone 
knew each other, and were constantly playing at 
acting; but they have not met for years, and 
this letter, I am quite sure, is the first my daugh- 
ter has ever had from him. It is chiefly about 
some stage directiong, dresses, and hints he wants 
her to attend to; you shall see it.” 

“Well, well! it may be so, but I shall keep 
my eyes open when they meet, and I must warn 
you that I will not be trifled with. If I see any 
thing to justify the suspicion which her conduct 
has snddenly aroused, I wash my hands of the 
whole affair, I withdraw my proposals, and ‘I 
leave you to your present life of }enury. Mean- 
while, caution her, and exercise your authority 
by compelling her to make her choice.” 

Thus much of a conversation I involuntarily 
overheard one evening while standing at the 
wing waiting for my cue, the speakers being 
merely separated from me by the canvas of the 
scene; bnt it was sufficient to make me also 
keep my eyes open when Bernal Rutherstone 
arrived. This he did in a few days, and re- 
hearsals of a new play in five acts, called ‘The 
Duel to the Death,” were immediately entered 
on, It is unnecessary for my purpose to refer 
to any thing but the one great scene—the sensa- 
tion, as it would now be called—of the piece. 
It is the story that grows out of the story of the 
drama that I am concerned with, the real trag- 
edy evolved by the mimic one. 

‘The plot was long and gloomy, culminating in 
the situation from which the play took its name, 
in which the hero is shot at the very moment his 
mistress, too late to avert the fatal bullet, rushes 
forward and falls across her lover's lifeless form. 
Upon this climax to the fourth act the act-drop 
descends. In London the great success of the 
drama had arisen from the reality and care with 
which this scene had been rendered, and an 
immensity of time and pains was therefore spent 
at our theatre in order to do it equal justice. 
The whole extent of the stage was occupied 
by an elaborate ‘‘ set,” representing a secluded 
glen. ; 

Principals and seconds arrive; certain pacific 
overtures are made by the blameless combatant, 
one Mark Mayburn, and rejected by the villain 
UHoundsfoot, who is the cause of the contest. 
Not only does he refuse to listen to them, but 
insists that it shall be indeed ‘‘a duel to the 
death!” So it is settled that lots are to be drawn 
for the first shot, which is to be at twelve paces: 
this falls to Houndsfoot. In the event of his 
missing, he who is fired at (Mayburn) then steps 
forward one pace and delivers his fire. If this, 
in its turn, be unsuccessful, the duelist who had 
fired first then steps in another pace and delivers 
his second shot. ‘Thus gradually reducing the 
distance, and alternately firing, the chances ure 
supposed to be equalized, and the two enemies 
brought closer and closer together. 

Cool and blood-thirsty deliberation marks the 
conduct of both. Three shots have been deliv- 
ered on either side, but only two have taken ef- 
fect. One has slightly wounded Houndsfoot ; 
and the other, fired by himself, has knocked the 
pistol from his antagonist’s hand. A great point 
was to be made of this incident, and of the re. 
newed efforts of the seconds to bring abont a 
peaceful arrangement, The blood of both prin- 
cipals, however, is too much aroused, and. Mark 











Mayburn now equally insisting on its being a 
“duel to the death,” pistols are reloaded, ground 
is again*tuken up, and in horrible proximity to 
each other the duelists prepare for their last en- 
counter. ‘The word is given: in another minute 

all is over, and Mayburn, with a bullet through 

his heart, falls to the ground just as the luckless 

heroine enters, as | have described. 

It was my fate to be cast for the part of 
Houndsfoot, while, of course, Mr. Rutherstone 
played that of Mark. We had never met be- 
fore, but soon understood each other, and I 
willingly fell into his few little caprices nbout the 
“‘business” of our scenes together. We went 
through the duel over and over again, according 
to the stage directions of the London theatre, 
carefully arranging our relative positions, and so 
disposing every thing as to bring out the points 
of the incidents and the dialogue with the utmost 
dramatic effect. I need not go into these in de- 
tail; the final one, to which every thing gradu- 
ally worked up, is sufficient. We started from 
the opposite corners of the stage, so as to give 
the greatest appearance of space; thus the fatal 
shot was fired in the most conspicuous part of 
the boards. 

At the first rehearsals we, of course, only 
snapped our pistols at each other, and our sec- 
onds merely went through the motions and time 
of reloading the pair with which we were both 
supplied ; but as it was necessary at last to carry 
out actually what was to be done at night, we 
went through the firing, and much powder was 
burned and noise created ere Rutherstone ex- 
preszed himself contented with the way in which 
the business went and the scene was acted. At 
first, in firing at him, especially when we came 
to close quarters, I used to point the pistol well 
over his head, according to the usual practice in 
such cases, for the sake of safety; but so deter- 
mined was he to carry out the reality of the ef- 
fect that he insisted on my aiming straight at. 
him. ‘‘ Depress your muzzle a little, so as to 
clear my face,” said he, ‘‘and no wadding or 
flame can hurt me. The effect is absurd to see 
the pistol fired clean over me.” 

This, therefore, I did, thongh somewhat re- 
luctantly, for it is a nasty feeling, that of delib- 
erately taking aim at a man, even though you 
may know that the charge is harmless. Howev- 
er, over and over again we repented the scene: 
three shots each, the intermediate business, then 
my fourth—the fatal one—Mark’s fall, the girl's 
entrance, and the tableau. Now in this same 
fall Rutherstone used to make, in-my humble 
judgment, a great mistake, and 1 ventured to 
tell him so. I said that a man shot in that way 
would assuredly fall forward, and not backward, 
as he did, and that all those with whom I had 
ever conversed who had seen a man killed by a 
bullet told me that the dead on a battle-field were 
nearly always found face downward, which fact 
had given rise to the expression, ‘biting thedust.” 
He disputed the statement, and adhered to the 
one only little bit of conventionality in his per- 
formance. 

So he persisted in his “‘ own business,” as we - 
technically called it. The moment I had fired 
he took one step toward me, raised his arms, and 
fell flat on his back with a heavy thud. It is 
true that by the disposition of the characters on 
the stage thix gave a capital opportunity for the 
heroine to throw herself across his body, and the 
arrangement was picturesque enough ; but to my 
mind it spoiled his otherwise truthful interpreta- 
tion of the part. He was not a conventional 
actor, but this bit of acting was so in the ex- 
treme, 

For over a week the piece was in rehearsal, 
during which time I could not fail to notice the 
close intimacy which sprang up, or, more prop- 
erly spenking, was renewed, between Julia Hal- 
worth and Rutherstone. In a thousand little 
ways incidental to the actor’s art I saw that 
something besides the merely inevitable familiar- 
itv consequent upon playing together had arisen 
between them, and I likewise saw that this had 
started into life all the latent fury with which I 
had credited Caugar, in spite of his bland man- 
ners, smooth smile, and soft voice. ‘There was 
8 desperate struggle going on within him: at 
times it cost him his utmost strength to control 
himself. Jealousy, deep, revengeful jealousy, 
had taken possession of him—a jealousy which 
could have sprung only from a sincerer love for 
the girl than [ had supposed him capable of ; but 
it was only in this item of his disposition that I 
had wronged him; in all else he bore out, to my 
keen eyes, my original idea of his nature. In 
his capacity of stage-manager he was, of course, 
present at the rehearsals, and, in addition to 
this, he played the part of one of my seconds in 
the duel, thus being continually brought into 
contact with every one concerned in the scene. 

It was on these occasions that I noted espe- 
cially what was uppermost in his mind. Once [ 
chanced upon him talking with Miss Halworth 
as I passed down to the wing to go on. She 
had evidently just given him her ultimatum. 

““This, then, is your answer,” I heard him 
mutter between his teeth, and almost losing, in 
his ill-suppressed rage, the soft, urbane tone of 
his usual voice. ‘‘ For this I have been kept in 
miserable suspense for weeks. I little thought 
when I came to terms with Rutherstone that I 
was wrecking my chance of domestic happiness 
for the suke of professional renown. Confound 
him!” he continued, in a still lower voice, as he 
turned away; ‘‘he shall not wear her, though 
he has won her—she shall never be his wife; I'll 
put an end to his engagement first, by somo 
means.” 

Julia half followed him to the wing, and said, 
hesitatingly, ‘L must be candid; [ told you I 
did not think I could ever like you, and now 

Bernal is here, I know it ; our old feeling has—” 
‘Spare me that reference,” interposed Cau- 
gar; ‘‘this is no time for such a discussion. 
You sball repent your conduct, be sure. You 
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are called, Miss Halworth ;” and she had to go 
down to her entrance, and await her cue. : 
“ Did he threaten her?” I thought. ‘“* What 


&@ Tue Publishers take pleasure in 
announcing that they have secured for 
the new Volumes of Harper’s Maca- 
zing, HaRPER’S WEEKLY, and HaRPER’S 
Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating 
array of literary and artistic attractions 
ever offered simultaneously to the Ameri- 
can public. They comprise, for imme- 
diate issue, besides others that will be in 
due time announced in these columns, 
the following works : . 

“ MIDDLEMARCH,” a new serial story 
by GeorcE ELtor, commenced in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for December 16. 

“Miss orn Mrs. ?” by WILK1E CoLLins, 
illustrated with striking full-page en- 
gravings from original drawings. 

“ Biape-o’-Grass,” by B. L. FARJEON, 
author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many 
beautiful illustrations, commenced in 
Harper’s Bazar for December 16. 

“Tye GoLtpeNn Lion oF GRANPERE,” 
by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with illustra- 
tions, to commence in the February num- 
ber of HaRPER’s MaGaZINE. 

They have also secured the plates 
and advance sheets of “LONDON: A 
PitcrimacE,” by Gustave Doré and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, a new and mag- 

 nificent series of illustrations from the 
pencil of the great French artist. 

A new Novel by Miss THACKERAY, 
whose writings have won deserved pop- 
ularity by their purity of tone, genial im- 
agination, and fascinating style, will be 
commenced early in the year. 

The great Spanish statesman, EMILIO 
CASsTELAR, Will furnish an important and 
interesting paper for an early number of 
Harper’s MaGazine on “ Republican- 
ism in Europe.” i : 

These unprecedented attractions will 
require occasional literary Supplements 
to. Harper’s Bazan and Harper's 
WEEKLY, which will be included in the 
regular issue, free of charge to sub- 
scribers. 

We congratulate the readers of Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE, WEEKLY, and Bazar 
on the rich and tempting intellectual re- 
past provided for their enjoyment, and 
upon the rare privilege of sitting down 
to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy 








“JULIA HALWORTH RUSHED LN.” 








would his savage nature lead him todo? Any 
thing,” I said to myself, as I observed the dia- 


bolical expression which had overspread his face. 


and flow of soul with such a.select and 
excellent oompany of entertainers as 
Gerorce Exiot, WILKIE COLLINS, AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER, Pro- 
fessor De MILLE, B. L. FaryEon, Gus- 
tTAVE Dorf, Miss Mutock, Miss. Brap- 
DON, GEORGE WILLIAM CurtTIs,-M. D. 
Conway, Porte Crayon, BayarD Tay- 
Lor, R. H. SroppaRD, JOHN Hay, Har- 
RIET Prescotr SPOFFORD, EUGENE 
Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayes, THomas 


‘Nast, Sot EytincE, Jun., CHARLES 


Parsons, W. L. SHEPPARD, JULES 
TAVERNER, and many others of high 
rank in the world. of letters and art. 
In securing this unprecedented array 
of splendid names, the Publishers are 
only carrying out their original design, 
and fulfilling what they conceive to be 
the legitimate duty of the conductors 
of widely circulated and popular peri- 
odicals. They intend that wherever 
their periodicals circulate they shall 
exert a healthful influence in every de- 
partment of literature and art ; and that 
in the future, as in the past, they shall 
be not only unsurpassed but unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illustrated journal- 
ism. 

Harper’s MaGazine, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar meet and satisfy: the intellectual 
wants of the great mass of intelligent 
American readers ; and in treating of 
literary, political, social, or domestic 
themes, offer an amount of wholesome 
instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain. 
They represent, therefore, for every 
American household the Graphic Lit- 
erature of the World. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 
Harpgr’s Macazine, One Year . 
Harrer’s Weeky, One Year. 
Harrer’s BAzaR, One Year. 


++ $4.00 


400 








+ 400 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Wenkcy, and Har- 
rer’s Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00 ; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Five SupscriB- 
RRS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or Six Copus for 
$20 00, without extra copy. 
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| Our last rehearsal hud been gone through to 
the satisfaction of every body. I had made a. 
final appeal to Rutherstone respecting his fall ; 
{ but, with the greatest good temper, he told me 
| to mind my own business, and be sure not to 
, fire the pistol over his head, as I had still always 
' a tendency and inclination to do. 
' The evening came; the house was crowded. 
‘The first three acts had gone splendidly ; every 
| body was delighted, and the act-drop rose on the 
beautifully managed scene in which the duel was 
to take place. There could be no doubt that if 
this could be carried out in the realistic manner 
with which every thing else had been done, suc- 
cess was certain. Carried out in a realistic man- 
ner? God help me! Who could have foretold 
the reality of what was to follow? Who? Well, 
there was one person, I shall ever believe, who 
could have done so: but I must not anticipate. 

At length the action had reached the fatal 
moment. As we crept closer and closer togeth- 
er the three unsuccessful shots on either side had 
‘been delivered amidst breathless expectation on 

the part of the audience; the pistol had been 
knocked from Mayburn’s hand, the pacific efforts 
‘of the seconds rejected, and the hush of anxiety, 
| the suppressed terror and emotion so palpable in 
| a large assembly when its interest is thoroughly 
aroused and absorbed, was at its height. 

A great deal of business was made of the re- 
loading for the next encounter, my seconds 
drawing aside, as also did Mayburn’s, for the pur- 
pose. Then the weapons were handed to us 
with great ceremony, and we were once more 
face to face, as the dialogue expressed it, ‘‘at 
such close quarters as could scarcely fail to bring 
about a fatal issue.” 

It was, of course, again my turn to fire first. I 
took the pistol from Caugar’s hand. Would that 
mine at that moment had been pa‘alyzed forever! 

Amidst the breathless expectations of the au- 
dience I raised my arm. By a glance Ruther- 
stone renewed his caution against my habit of 
firing too high; and when the word was given, 
determining that he should have no complaint 
against me, I, leveling the muzzle straight at his 
breast, pulled the trigger. The report, so much 
louder than usual, and the sharper recoil of the 
pistol, in themselves, during that brief second 
of time, alarmed me; and as I saw Rutherstone, 
instead of stepping toward me and falling back, 
as I have described he did at rehearsal, spring 
high into the air, and then fall forward on his, 
face at my feet, I knew instinctively what had 
happened! Not so, however, Julia Halworth, 
who, waiting for her cue at the wing, rushed.in, 











and, like a clever and ready actress, adapted her 
movements to the changed‘position of her lover's 
body; not so, either, the audience, who thundered. 
its applause at the startling effect of the scene as 
the act-drop descended. 
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Little, indeed, did the s)-ectato i 
teality of what they had witneseds beg 
deed, did they conceive that they had bebdi 
veritable duel to the death ; and least of all * 
they imagine what a frightful tragedy was oll 
ing on the other side of that curtain before rin 
the multitude, now released from the tensi, 7 
which it hud been held by the performana”.” 
beginning to laugh and talk after its habs 
fashion at the play. For some minntes the a 
ual condition of affairs was not even realized by, 
hind the scenes. With the exception of mrssit 
and one other actor on the stage, nobodr be. 
lieved but what Rutherstone, still to quote th 
technical plirase, had altered his ** business” ‘ 
the spur of the moment. ° 

But when Julia had heen hel to 
and he still made no effort eat 
seized those who stood near—a panic which 
creased to a fearful terror as a thin line of Ven 
began slowly to flow across the boards from ta 
neath his body. 7 

They raised him. He was dead! Alresi: 
the expression of agony on his face was beccn. 
ing settled and rigid; and there, upon the vr 
spot where, a few minutes before, he had lex 
going through the mimic show of preparing :.; 
his fate, he had met it—and by my hand! By; 
how? What had chanced? As if by magic 
surgeon was by his side laying bare his bi 
and in a moment the mystery was solved. 
ramrod had been left in the pistol, and had gre 
straight into his heart! : 





Hours passed before poor Julia could be mz: 
to realize this discovery ; but no sooner hai «: 
there upon the stage made it than, to add to 
horror of the situation, a call was raised for te 
actor in the. front of the house, and the bin: 
simultaneously struck up the entr'acte music, 

It was a dreadful moment—too dreadful |i. 
ger to dwell on. The explanation was sinj::, 
and it flowed easily enough from the glib tor: 
of our smooth-spoken manager. Could he «+ 
hold up his head again? Could he ever fur 
himself for his carelessness? From my obsena- 
tion of him subsequently, he did both; but 2: 
said—and this, perhaps, was not altogether uc. 
true—that the event had cast a dreadful shad: 
over the rest of his life; it certainly has oe 
mine. At any rate, as my second, in reload :.: 
the pistol for the last time, he pleaded that: 
must by accident, in the nervousness and exci:+- 
ment of a first night, have forgotten to remev 
the ramrod. Nothing more could be urged; bu 
it had the effect of making me forswear the pisv 
er’s art; I never could go through the mocker 
of pretense again. 

‘The barrier to Caugar’s alliance with Mic 
Halworth was removed, but need I say that si 
never gave her hand to him? 
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